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General  CoFrespondence 


Absorbent  cushions,  Doolittle  on  79;  Adulteration 
of  foundation  in  Europe  793;  Adulteration  dis- 
cussed by  Doolittle  19;  Advantage  of  standard- 
made  goods  2S9;  Advertising  by  exhibits  of  honey 
31;  Advertising  honey  by  giving  samples  210; 
Advertising  honey,  unique  method  for  97;  Adver- 
tising, effect  on  prices  285;  Alabama,  bee-keeping 
in  492;  Alcohol  from  sour  honey  792;  Alcohol, 
denatured  792;  Alexander  extablishment  1572,  1576; 
Alexander  on  rearing  queens  for  early  increase 
573;  Alexander  plan  of  mating  946;  Alexander  on 
building  up  weak  colonies  581;  Alexander  plan  for 
increase  not  successful  582;  Alexander  plan  for 
weak  colonies  830;  Alexander  on  strong  colonies 
987;  Alexander  sick  1059;  Alexander  plan  of 
uniting,  Wardell  on  1288;  Alexander  bee-hat  873; 
Alexander  head-rigs  88;  Alexander  method  of 
uniting  colonies  355,  507,  1131,  1189,  1190,  1229, 
1357,  1420,  1441,  1588,  1589;  Alexander  feeder 
modified  1256;  Alexander  plan  for  weak  colonies  en- 
dorsed 1070,  1071;  Alexander  plan  of  uniting  es- 
sentials for  1229;  Alexander  and  his  critics  727; 
Alexander  honey-strainer  26;  Alexander  visiting  New 
York  markets  1495;  Alexander  treatment  for  foul 
and  black  brood  22;  Alexander's  plan  for  weak 
colonies  not  successful  658;  Alexander's  cure  for 
black  brood  a  success  507,  827;  Alexander  feeder 
499;  Alexander  tells  how  to  unite  1357;  Alex- 
ander methods,  a  warning  217;  Alexander  method  of 
making  increase  423;  Alexander  cure  for  black- 
brood  pollen  in  combs  1013;  Alexander  plan  for 
weak  colonies  not  successful  716;  Alexander  cure 
for  black  brood  not  safe  for  foul  brood  736,  887; 
Alexander  method  of  curing  black  brood  580;  Alex- 
ander's plans  local  716;  Alexander's  honey-tanks 
801;  Alexander's  critics  151;  Alexander's  plans  not 
suited  for  every  location  651;  Alfalfa  as  a  honey- 
plant  1512;  Alfalfa  in  Texas  1565;  Alfalfa  honey 
in  the  East  1355;  Alfalfa  in  Pennsylvania  791,  1378; 
Alfalfa  honey,  color  of  1190;  1355;  Alfalfa,  honey 
yield  from  in  the  East  1047;  Alfalfa,  greater  yield 
when  grown  near  bees  487;  Alfalfa,  1000  acres,  no 
honey  1445;  Alfalfa  1000  acres  in  bloom;  Alfalfa, 
yield  of  in  New  York  987;  Alighting-boards,  curved 
743;  Alley  queen-trap  519;  Alpaugh  on  foundation 
stretching  1352;  Alsike  clover  v.  Alfalfa  288;  Al- 
sike  clover,  caution  against  811;  Althea,  or  Rose 
of  Sharon  1303;  American  foul  brood,  see  foul 
brood;  Analysis  of  sugar  syrup  stored  in  comb 
799;  Anti-saloon  League,  Shurtleff  to  support  488; 
Anti-saloon  League,  work  on  140;  Anatomy  of  the 
bee.  Cook  on  14;  Annexation  of  Cuba  1288;  Ants 
of  Florida  149;  Ants  in  South  America  362;  Ants, 
to  kill  746,  1056;  Ants,  great  enemy  of  bees  1054; 
Ants,  black  1118;  Ants,  red  1056;  Apiary  paved 
with  cement  939;  Apiary  in  California  435;  Apiary, 
Peterson's  1302;  Apiary,  Cuban,  to  lay  out  94; 
Apiary,  out,  equipment  needed  1014;  Apiary,  out, 
last  work  at  1014;  Apiaries,  arrangement  of  for 
out-yards  20;  Apiculture,  rosy  side  of  20;  Apis- 
dorsata  275;  Apple,  seedless  1114;  Appliances  to 
adopt  if  starting  anew,  288,  358,  500,  655,  730,  939, 
994:  Aspinwall  shipping-case  514;  Aspinwall  non- 
swarming  hive  426;  Association,  bee-keepers',  40,000 
members  in  Germany  715;  Association,  bee,  large, 
German  987;  Association,  German  bee-keepers'  791; 
Association,  National  bee-keepers',  when  started 
207;    Association,    Pennsylvania    State    Bee-keepers' 


735;  Association,  Texas  Bee-keepers'  799,  987;  At- 
tachment, comb-honey,  Ferris  1184;  Atwater  intro- 
ducing and  nursery  cage  1070;  Atwater's  steam- 
heated  honey-tank  25;  Automobile  for  running  ma- 
chinery 1254;  Automobile  for  out  apiary  work  1001; 
Automobile  for  out-yards  1169;  Automobiles,  selec- 
tion  of   1228;    Automobile,    Doolittle   on    1253. 

Baby  nucleus  not  new  946;  Baby  nuclei,  small,  un- 
satisfactory 99;  Baby  nuclei,  wintering  1361;  Bacil- 
lus alvei  581,  736;  Bacillus  alvei  not  found  in 
foul  brood  992,  1227;  Bacillus  alvei,  spores  of  in 
honey  639;  Barrels,  honey,  to  use  second  time  1066; 
Balling  of  queens  811,  1234;  Banat  bees,  a  new 
race  218;  Barrels,  to  stop  leaks  88;  Barrels,  to 
wax,  107];  Basswood,  price  advancing  715;  Bass- 
wood  seedlings  numerous  639;  Bee  demonstration  in 
old  times  1116;  Beating  tin  pans  for  swarms  32; 
Bee  demonstration  in  Pennsylvania  1497;  Bee 
demonstration  in  Medina  1579;  Bee  demonstration 
by  Quinby  1190;  Bee-book,  old,  Secor's  review  1299, 
1359;  Bee-books  and  journals,  value  of  216;  Bee 
expert  1127:  Bee  journal,  new  German  140;  Bee 
journals,  reading  1586;  Bee  license  in  Australia  1240; 
Bee  pasturage,  controlling  1240;  Bee  range,  control 
of  991;  Bee  prospectors  1416;  Bee,  alive,  on  flower, 
photograph  of  814;  Bees  immune  to  disease  1047; 
Bees  in  warm  climate,  stores  consumed  in  winter 
73;  Bees  v.  poultry,  the  other  side  82;  Bees  v. 
poultry  513;  571;  1190;  Bees  crust  over  cluster  640; 
Bees  and  brood,  shipping  from  South  99;  Bees  in 
Manitoba  1352;  Bees  hearing  812;  Bees  carry  water 
640;  Bees  taxed  in  Ohio  411;  Bees  and  grapes 
1423;  Bees  close  to  cattle  31;  Bees  v.  poultry, 
criticism  of,  McGlade's  83;  Bees  and  queens,  trade 
in  1436;  Bees  and  poultry  1190;  Bees  for  honey 
flow  503;  Bees  in  Africa  361;  Bees  dead  in  Novem- 
iDer  234;  Bees  imprisoned  in  queen-cell  1233;  Bees 
transferred  from  side  of  building  433;  Bees  as  reflex 
machines  1290,  1347;  Bees  fertilize  cucumber-blos- 
soms 509;  Bees  kept  in  warm  room  in  spring  412; 
Bees  of  energy,  breeding  from  994;  Bees  on  shares, 
value  of  contract  520;  Bees  in  open  air  228;  Bees 
worked  on  shares  519;  Bees  without  hive  670;  Bees 
kept  in  warm  room  in  spring  488;  Bees  with  stings 
wanted  518;  Bees  storing  water  590;  Bees  near 
alfalfa  cause  more  seed  487;  Bee-keeping,  start  in 
429;  Bees  getting  honey  from  one  source  at  once 
1233;  Bees  and  poultry  1254;  Bees  in  Philippines 
214;  Bees  for  women  1047;  Bees,  black,  can  they  be 
distinguished?  1177;  Bees,  length  of  flight  417, 
1172;  Bees,  management  of  in  spring  508;  Bees, 
temperature  of  cluster  793;  Bees,  to  remove  from 
walls  827;  Bees,  transferring  eggs  and  larvae  934, 
1589;  Bees,  temperature  of  cluster  877;  Bees,  mak- 
ing out  of  syrup  1565;  Bees,  non-swarming  563; 
Bees,  long-tongued  230;  Bees,  shaking  from  combs 
1108;  Bees,  to  quiet  on  a  journey  1555;  Bees,  re- 
moving from  supers  938;  Bees,  life  of  in  harvest 
721;  Bees,  do  they  hear?  1176;  Bees,  to  prevent 
crawling  up  pants  297;  Bees,  to  remove  from  trees 
without  cutting  998;  Bees,  preference  for  color 
1228;  Bees,  stingless  230,  1063;  Bees,  danger  of 
mongrel  594;  Bees,  number  to  square  mile  20, 
791;  Bees,  temperature  of  cluster  716;  Bees,  caring 
for  after  swarming  1058;  Bees,  condition  of  in 
winter  276;  Bees,  to  avoid  killing  819;  Bees,  care 
in  breeding  503;  Bees,  handling  in  cool  weather 
1296;    Bees   length    of  life   of   a   worker   411;    Bees, 
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demonstrations  of  at  fairs  218,  221,  355;  Bees 
temperature  of  cluster  210;  Bees,  difficulty  in  deter 
mining  race  505;  Bees,  cross  to  kill  873;  Bees 
robber  1014;  Bees,  improvements  in  798;  Bees, 
improvement  of  76;  Bees,  sick,  what  becomes  of 
927;  Bees,  red-clover  mS;  Btcs,  long-tongued  80; 
Bees,  small  number  of  establish  colony  569;  Bees 
difficulty  of  keeping  pure  stock  276;  Bees,  tern 
perature  of  cluster  928;  Bees,  do  they  hear?  1235 
J3ees,  demonstration  of  in  church  or  hall  224;  Bees, 
creatures  of  habit  1227;  Bees,  income  from  519 
Bees,  to  avoid  killing  585;  Bees,  old  way  of  hand 
ling  826;  Bees,  distance  fly  34,  1114;  Bees,  number 
for  wintering  1112;  Eee-brush,  Flory's  1255;  Bee 
brush,  German  938;  Bee-cave  for  wintering  810: 
Bee-cellars,  see  cellars;  Bee-escape,  Porter  817;  Bee 
escapes,  to  put  on  952;  Bee-flight,  length  of  1172 
Bee-hat,  Alexander  744;  Bee-hunting  998;  Bee- 
hunting,  when  it  pays  296;  Bee-keeper  in  industrial 
parade  1128;  Bee-keeper,  young  439;  Bee-keeper  in 
Indiana,  youngest  1188;  Bee-keeper,  youngest  in 
Pennsylvania  1577;  Bee-keeper,  blind  228;  Bee- 
keeper, young  1018,  1127,  1431;  Bee-keepers,  are 
there  too  many?  730;  Bee-keepers,  notable  1107; 
Bee-keepers,  old,  stick  to  old  things  717;  Bee- 
keepers, two  young  1127;  Bee-keeping  in  Alabama 
492,  640;  Bee-keeping  for  women  995;  Bee-keeping 
with  other  business  not  advised  836;  Bee-keeping 
combined  with  other  occupations  208;  Bee-keeping  in 
Cuba,  discouraging  1179;  Bee-keeping  for  beginners 
1298;  Bee-keeping,  intensive,  v.  extensive  76;  Bee- 
keeping, success  in,  Alexander  on  935;  Bee-range, 
government  control  of  991,  1047;  Bee-space  over 
frames  in  winter  234;  Bee-space,  size  of  498;  Bee- 
tree,  curious  835;  Bee-tree  hunting  888;  Bee-trees, 
removing  trees  1378;  Bee-uniter  361;  Bee-veils, 
value  of  417;  Beef  trust  1355;  Benton  trip,  Eu- 
ropean estimate  of  1586;  Benton's  travels  in  Europe 
1434;  Betsinger  wire-cloth  separator  1303;  Betsinger 
wire-cloth  separator,  see  separator,  wire-cloth;  Bige- 
low's  teachers  at  Medina  1579;  Bigelow's  Educa- 
tional hive  591;  Birds  bad  in  bee-yard  1439;  Bird- 
lice,  order  of  281;  Bitter  taste  in  honey,  to  remove 
98;  Black  color  for  hives  570; Black  as  a  color  for  hives, 
Latham  on  656;  Black  queens  hard  to  find  736;  Black 
brood,  Alexander  method  of  curinj;  95;  Black  brood, 
Alexander  cure  not  satisfactory  1013;  Black  brood, 
Alexander  plan  of  curing  endorsed  98;  Black  brood, 
Alexander  treatment  for  22;  Black  brood,  Alex- 
ander's cure  a  success  507;  Black  races,  can  we  dis- 
tinguish? 1177;  Blacks  and  Caucasians,  color  similar 
505;  Book,  poem  on  bees  1300;  Books  and  journals, 
value  of  439;  Botanical  terms  933;  Bottoms,  loose 
preferred  994;  Bottom-board  feeder  824;  Bottom- 
board  with  adjustible  entrance  671;  Bottom-boards 
designed  for  wintering  1312;  Bottom-board,  double 
to  control  increase  835;  Bottom-board,  double,  for 
controlling  increase  868;  Bottom-boards  cheap  as 
dirt  1423;  Bottom-board,  Hershiser  1367;  Bottom- 
board,  reversible  1288;  Bottom-board,  Dr.  Miller's- 
special  940;  Bottom-board,  changing  of  for  winter 
1069;  Bottom-boards,  dirt  on  in  spring  1287;  Bot- 
tom-boards, fastening  to  hives  1070;  .Bottom-boards, 
turning  in  the  spring  353;  Bottom-boards,  reversing 
443,  1108,  1234;  Bottom-boards,  to  secure  to  hive- 
body  353;  Boxes,  pasteboard,  for  making  candy 
cakes  199;  Breeding  bees,  methods  for  improving 
76;  Breeding  queens  on  an  island  139;  Breeding, 
pure  stock  best  for  200;  Breeder's  catalog,  E.  F. 
Phillips  on  99;  Breeding-points  in  queens  1420; 
Breeding-queens,  imported  816;  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion 1248;  Brood  from  two  queens  in  hive  354; 
Brood  in  outside  frames  1167;  Brood  bare-headed, 
caused  by  worms  791 ;  Brood  foundation,  see  founda 
tion;  Brood  to  strengthen  weak  colonies  504;  Brood, 
diseases  of,  by  Phillips  1565;  Brood  chambers,  large, 
use  of  733;  Brood-combs,  honey  in  827;  Brood- 
frames  and  surplus  sections  in  same  body  219; 
Brood-nest,  honey  in  836;  Brood-rearing,  time  of 
beginning  in  the  spring  352;  Brood-rearing  stim- 
ulated by  crocus  blossoms  831 ;  Brood-rearing  started 
early  413;  Brood-rearing,  double- walled  hives  997; 
Brood-rearing,  early,  value  of  933;  Brood-rearing, 
stimulation  in  spring  444;  Brood-rearing,  sufficient 
stores  for  521;  Broomweed  in  Texas  1292;  Brush, 
camel-hair  for  transferring  larvae  1059;  Brush,  Ger- 
man bee  938;  Brushes  of  weeds  or  grass  1113; 
Brushes,  bee  1113;  Brushing  bees  1344,  1345;  Buck- 
wheat honey,  antiseptic  98S;  Buckwheat  honey, 
thickness  of  1352;    Buckwheat  for  curing  foul  brood 


1235;  Buckwheat  flow,  preparation  for  890;  Buck- 
wheat, average  yield  from  747;  Buckwheat  honey- 
flow  checks  foul  brood  950;  Buckwheat-field  of 
1000  acres  1503;  Burr  and  brace  combs,  to  avoid 
1107;  Burr-combs  between  thick  top-bars  988;  Burr- 
combs  in  Danzenbaker  hives  745;  Burt's  plan  of 
storing  honey  out  of  hive  1247;  Buttel-Reepen's 
book  1390,  1347;  Butter  and  honey  1423;  Buying 
bees    150,    210. 

Cabbage,  palmetto,  of  Florida  742;  Cage,  intro- 
ducing and  nursery,  Atwater  1070;  Cage,  mam- 
moth for  fertilizing  queens  1569;  Caging  of  queens 
to  prevent  swarming  797;  Caging  of  queens  818; 
California  honey,  price  in  New  York  1496;  Cali- 
fornia honey-producing  flowers  in  888;  California 
sources  of  light  and  dark  honey  1007;  Canadian 
department  1234;  Candied  honey  in  New  Zealand, 
cutting  1445;  Candy  for  feeding  nuclei  398;  Candy 
for  stimulative  feeding  1177;  Candy  for  feeding 
bees,  to  make  199;  Candy  for  queen-cages  14; 
Candy,  good,  for  feeding  bees  in  winter  199; 
Candy,  hard,  for  introducing  queens  1057;  Candy, 
honey,  to  make  1130;  Candying,  how  to  prevent 
577;  Cane  sugar  and  kidney  trouble  1499;  Cans,  im- 
portance of  clean  1356;  Cappings,  honey  from,  see 
honey;  Cappings,  honey  from  517;  Cappings,  good 
honey  from  1297;  Cappings,  double,  over  honey 
1416;  Cappings,  white  1193;  Carbolic  acid  for  foul 
brood  885;  Carniolan  bees,  color  of  383;  Carniolan 
colonies,  brood-rearing  during  honey  harvest  284; 
Carniolans  on  red  clover  275;  Carniolans  gentle 
1256;  Carniolans  injurious  to  apiculture  1167;  Car- 
niolan-Italian  bees  503;  Carniolan-Italian  bees 
preferred  358;  Carrier,  see  hive-carrier;  Carton, 
pasteboard  for  two  sections  96;  Cartons, 
comb  honey  1584;  Cattle  and  bees  1510;  Cau- 
casian bees,  long  tongues  of  81;  Caucasian  bees, 
a  warning  139,  495,  594;  Caucasian  on  flower,  photo- 
graph 814;  Caucasian  v.  Italian  for  city  use  1589; 
Caucasians  in  Europe  1438;  Caucasians  in  Russian 
bee  book  1428;  Caucasians  as  swarmers  889;  Cau- 
casians resembling  other  blacks;  Caucasians,  Frank 
Benton,  on  93;  Caucasians,  color  like  black  505, 
1177;  Caucasians,  characteristic  markings  of  92; 
Caucasians  not  new  race  442;  Caucasians  for  city 
368;  Caucasians,  introduction  of  563;  Cave  for  win- 
tering bees  810;  Cellar  wintering  78;  Cellar  winter- 
ing, Hershiser  on  1312,  1367;  Cellar  for  bees,  of 
stone  225;  Cellar  for  bees  under  empty  house  145; 
Cellar  for  bees,  lime  in  231;  Cellar  for  bees,  vesti- 
bule in  226,  1310;  Cellar  wintering  without  bottom- 
boards  1441;  Cellar  wintering.  Hatch  on  1310; 
Cellar  wintering,  principles  of  1375;  Cellar  floor  of 
cement  or  not  1348;  Cellar  for  bees,  ventilation  in 
79;  Cellar  for  bees,  dampness  in  79;  Cellar,  artifi- 
cial heat  in  79;  Cellar,  to  build,  West  on  1181; 
Cellar,  chaff  hives  in  67;  Cellar,  candle  better  than 
lamp  in  139;  Cellar,  consumption  of  honey  in  1347; 
Cellar,  damp,  success  with  1187;  Cellar,  putting  bees 
in,  by  Doolittle  1131;  Cellar,  to  build.  West  on  1249; 
Cellar,  proper  temperature  for  518;  Cellars  of  con- 
crete 1363-1367,  1377;  Cellars,  large  entrances  for 
ventilation  432;  Cellars,  light  in  80;  Cellars,  to  kill 
mice  80;  Cellared  bees,  temperature  of  cluster  411; 
Cellared  colonies,  care  given  to  430;  Cellared  bees, 
to  remove  in  the  sprihg  286,  287,  344,  411,  443, 
563,  935,  1047;  Cellared  colonies,  when  to  put  in 
and  out  935,  1373;  Cellared  bees  restless  439;  Cel- 
lared bees,  when  to  remove  in  spring  344;  Cellared 
bees,  moisture  on  comb  333;  Cellared  bees,  tempera- 
ture of  cluster  344;  Cellaring  bees,  time  of  13; 
Cellaring  bees,  a  flight  before  73;  Cellaring  bees 
early  1D52;  Cellaring  bees,  flight  before  139;  Cellar- 
wintered  colonies  in  chaff  hives  36;  Cells  by  Italians 
and  blacks  1416;  Cells,  direction  of  in  twin  mating- 
box  594;  Cells,  embryo  queen  1563;  Cell-starting 
device.  Chambers'  293,  1059;  Cell-getting  without 
making  queenless  1130;  Cement  and  oil  for  paint 
230;  Cement  for  cellars  1348;  Cement  hive-stands 
939;  Cement  cellars  1363-1367;  Census  report  1117; 
Chaff-packed  walls  for  cellar  under  empty  house 
145;  Chambers  non-swarming  plan  a  failure  824; 
Chambers  non-swarming  device  582,  1251;  Chambers 
cell-starting  device  1059;  Chambers  on  foul  brood 
806;  Chambers'  cell-starting  device  293;  Chemistry 
of  honey  1235;  Chemistry  of  honey  and  sugar  syrup 
799;  Cheshire  on  foul  brood  808;  Chickens  eat 
drones  868;  Chickens  that  will  not  eat  bees  1378; 
Chinese  bee-keeper  433,  661;  Chunk  honey,  an  argu- 
ment   against    157;    Chute,    Doolittle's    353;    Cities, 
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bees    for   1589;    City   bee-keeping   1502;    Clamps    for 
wintering  1368;   Cleansing  flight  before  cellaring  73; 
Cleats,    cover,    downward    projecting    despised    868; 
Cleome    lutens    724;    Clothing,    color    of    88;    Closed- 
end    frames,    reversible    1434;     Clover    a    failure    in 
Illinois    1348;    Clover,    1000    acres,    no    honey    1445; 
Clover,   where  there  is  none   1499;    Clover,   no   yield 
from    867;    Clover,  see   sweet  clover;    Clover,   alsike, 
see  alsike;   Clover,   failures  more   frequent  than   for- 
merly   1484,    1556;    Clover,    white    and    sweet    1239; 
Cluster,     temperature     of     inside     of     cluster     1353; 
Cluster   of   bees,    temperature   of,   see   bees;    Clusters 
of    bees,    positions    of    200,    717;    Clustering-space    in 
supers    with    fence    1191;    Colonies   strong   in   brood, 
Alexander    on     573;    Colonies    strong    for    extracted 
honey   579;    Colonies  strongest   for  comb  honey  649; 
Colonies  in  best  condition   for  harvest  522;   Colonies 
strong    for   comb   honey    803;    Colonies,   number   one 
man    may    handle    743;     Colonies,    difference,    Alex- 
ander on  935,  1227;   Colonies,  preparation  for  honey- 
flow  517;   Colonies,  strong,  for  honey-flow  503;   Colo- 
nies,   equalizing    1014;    Colonies,    strong,    Alexander 
on     987;      Colonies,     size     for     winter     1112;      Col- 
onies,     weak,      in      fall      493;       Colonies,      number 
to     square     mile     20;      Colonies,     number     in      one 
place      728;       Colonies,       two-story,       good       results 
from     298;     Colonies,     weak,     brood     for     504;     Col- 
onies,   naked,    in    Europe    1227;     Colonies,    large    v. 
small   1115;    Colonies,   large,   advantage   of   366;    Col- 
ony   on    scales    33;     Colony    of    bees    live    outdoors 
1008;    Colony  building  up  in   fall   1377;   Colony  per- 
sisting  in    building   cells    1377;    Color    for    hives   85; 
Color   recognized   by   bees   232,    1228;    Color  and    its 
relation  to  stings  1484;   Comb  built  over  wires  1048; 
Comb   and   extracted   honey   in   one   super   24;    Comb 
foundation,    see    foundation;     Comb    naturally    built 
over    wires    343;    Comb,    transferred,    bent    wires    to 
hold    594;    Comb,   cells   made   by   blacks   and    Italians 
1416;    Combs    in    use    20    years    1012;    Combs    built 
over     wires    1012;     Combs,     building    upward    1167; 
Combs,    thin    v.    thick    for    table    351;    Combs,    metal 
987;     Combs,     handling    in     low    temperature     1296; 
Combs,  new  ones  advised  361;   Combs,  extracting,  to 
clean     1509;     Combs,     extracting,     washing    of    928; 
Combs,    empty,    fumigation    of    727;     Combs,    empty, 
need     more     protection     1483;     Combs,     transferred, 
binder  twine  to  hold  741;   Comb  and  extracted  honey 
in    the    same    hive    659;    Combs    filled    before    supers 
are  put  on   728;    Combs   of  honey  over   sections  497, 
563;    Combs   of   sour   honey   670;    Combs   on    vertical 
and    horizontal    wires    1047;     Combs    melt    in    dark- 
colored    hives    748;    Combs    built    in    open    air    228; 
Combs    interchangeable    desired    358;    Comb-building 
next       to       separators       1173;       Comb-carrier,     auto- 
matic    1257;     Comb-carriers,     Alexander    88;    Comb- 
honey       canards,        effects       of       magnified       1355; 
Comb-holder,    Townsend    1243;    Comb-leveler,    Whit- 
ney's   1191;    Comb    honey    protected    on    hive    1118, 
1446;    Comb   honey  in   Europe,   prices  of  275;    Comb 
honey    in    storage,    ventilation    of    563;    Comb    honey 
cured   out  of  the  hive    220,    422,   1247;    Comb   honey 
a  modern  delicacy  158;   Comb  honey  in   storage  ven- 
tilated   422;     Comb    hisney    in    poor    condition    948; 
Comb    honey    from    extracted    honey    fed    back    649; 
Comb  honey,  corrugated  paper  to  protect  495;   Comb 
honey   by    two-queen    system,    Ferris    on    803 ;    Comb 
honey    without    increase,     Doolittle     on    797;     Comb 
honey,    fine,    without    separators   1443;    Comb   honey, 
ripening  and  storing  of  421,  1247,  1420;  Comb  honey, 
artificial    ripening    of    220;    Comb    honey,    production 
of,    Alexander    on    648;    Comb    honey    manufactured 
1511;    Comb    honey,    storage-crates    for    494;    Comb 
honey,  proper  ripening  of  75;   Comb  honey,   discolor- 
ation  of   421;   Comb   honey,   ripening  of  1000;   Comb 
honey,  fancy  737;   Comb  honey,   shipping  by   express 
519;   Comb  honey,  story  of  manufacture   729;   Comb 
honey,    difliiculty   in    grading   213;    Comb   honey,    sys- 
tems of  selling  213;  Comb  honey,  to  take  care  of  75; 
Comb  honey,  to  produce  without  injuries  593;   Comb 
honey,    to   pack   for   shipment   1264;    Comb-honey  at- 
tachment   1007;     Comb-honey    crop,    cornering    944; 
Comb-honey  supers,   protection   for  215;   Comb-honey 
shipping-case  without  glass  514;   Comb-honey  cartons 
1583;    Comb-honey  production   on  nights  cool   or  hot 
14;    Commission    plan    of    selling   honey    1426;    Con- 
crete slabs   for   hive-bottoms   1589;    Concrete   cellars, 
to    make    1363-1367;    Concrete    for    hive-stands    487; 
Convention   of   2000    German   bee-keepers    349;    Con- 
vention,  Ontario  135.5,   1504,   1510;    Convention,   On- 
tario  1494;    Conventions   without   papers   1555;    Corn 


v.  sugar  987;  Cornering  comb-honey  crop  944;  Cork 
sawdust  as  packing- material  97;  Corn  syrup  still  on 
market  368;  Cover,  telescopic.  Acme  589;  Covers  of 
paroid  roofing  951;  Covers,  cleats  for,  despised  868; 
Covers,  Aiken's  telescopic  501;  Covers,  metal  817; 
Covers,  telescopic,  preferred  994;  Covers,  color  of 
1072;  Covers,  zinc  940;  Crates  for  storing  comb 
honey  494;  Crocus  blossoms  831;  Cuban  question 
1288,  1483,  1555;  Cuban  trees,  climbing  364;  Cuba, 
not  the  rosy  side  1178;   Customers,  to  keep  587. 

Dandelion,  bee  on  1288;  Danzenbaker  hives,  burr- 
combs  in  745;  Danzenbaker  hives  for  winter  35; 
Danzenbaker  section,  weight  of  68;  Day,  F.  L., 
replies  to  Alexander  582;  Dayton  on  control  of 
swarming  812;  Demonstration  of  bees  without  a 
cage  218;  Demonstration  of  bees  at  fairs  221;  Dem- 
onstrating bees  for  advertising  355;  Demonstrations 
at  public  places  31;  Diary,  advantage  of  notes  208; 
Diary,  bee-keeper's  206;  Directors  of  the  National, 
vacancy  in  6S;  Directors  in  National  1484;  Diseased 
brood  checked  by  heavy  honey-flow  1047;  Distance 
traveled  by  bees  293;  Dividing,  another  plan  791; 
Dividing  without  loss  of  bees  746;  Dividing  before 
honey-flow  217;  Divisible-brood-chamber  hives  747; 
Divisible-brood-chamber  nive.  Dr.  Miller  tries  791; 
Divisible-chamber  hives,  Dadant  on  1115;  Divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive,  Aiken  501,  791;  Divisible-brood- 
chamber  hive,  to  use  731;  Dodder,  to  get  rid  of 
1008;  Doolittle  plan  of  preventing  swarming  927; 
Doolittle  non-swarming  system  1187;  Doolittle  non- 
swarming  plan  in  the  South  1424;  Doolittle  system 
of  swarm  control  442,  520,  525,  652,  749,  821,  890, 
952,  1014,  1069,  1192;  Doolittle's  method  of  con- 
trolling increase  596;  Doolittle's  record-board  521: 
Doolittle's  plan  of  giving  stores  for  brood-rearing 
521;  Dovetailing,  advantage  of  815;  Drone  comb  in 
sections  to  prevent  pollen  1007;  Drone  comb,  to 
prevent  931;  Drone  foundation,  demand  for  1348; 
Drones  clog  queen-excluder  498;  Drones  in  outdoor 
colonies  889;  Drones  reared  early  927;  Drones  reared 
in  wor'Ker-cells  441;  Drones  in  weak  colony  564; 
Drones,  when  hatched  from  cells  1233;  Drones,  con- 
fining undesirable  747;  Drones,  importance  of  large 
number  for  laying  queens  744;  Drone-laying  queen, 
improving  1129,  1446;  Drone-traps  818;  Dual  plan 
of   introducing   1168;    Dzierzon,   death   of  1508. 

Earlv-order  discounts  74;  Eggs  sold  by  weight 
295;  Eggs,  do  b'ees  transfer?  934,  1168,  1589;  End- 
bars,  machine  for  punching  233;  Enemy  of  bees  36; 
Entrance  covered  with  grass  and  leaves  823,  868; 
Entrance  screened  to  prevent  robbing  1188;  En- 
trance storm-doors  35,  1298;  Entrance,  location  of 
for  winter  640,  1446;  Entrance,  importance  of, 
large  in  summer  1571 ;  Entrance,  side,  effect  of 
640,  1256,  1438,  1446;  Entrance,  upper  1498;  En- 
trances open  while  bees  are  moved  441;  Entrances 
contracted  in  winter  659;  Entrances  contracted  in 
spring  354;  Entrances  in  winter,  Simmins  on  86; 
Entrances  of  hives  wintered  outdoors  300;  En- 
trances covered  with  wet  rags  488;  Entrances  pro- 
tected in  winter  519;  Entrances  covered  by  grass 
and  weeds  991;  Entrances  at  top  of  brood-chamber 
199;  Entrances  contracted  in  the  fall  1352;  En- 
trances over  the  brood-chamber  362;  Entrances  pro- 
polized  nearly  shut  439;  Entrances,  winter  size  of 
563;  Entrances,  to  close  412;  Entrances,  Allen 
Latham  on  size  of  431,  487;  Entrances,  wet  rag 
over  563;  Entrances,  sizes  in  spring  and  winter 
495;  Entrances,  open  for  moving  bees  1068,  1108; 
Entrances,  moss  for  closing  73;  Entrance-guard  for 
mice  1512;  Entrance-screen,  automatic  418;  Escapes, 
spiral  bee.  West  on  1058;  Escapes,  bee,  to  put  on 
952;  European  travels,  Ralph  Benton  1433,  1502; 
European  foul  brood,  see  back  brood;  Exhibit  of 
honey  in  Australia  1500,  1501;  Exhibit,  honey,  at 
St.  Louis  fair  205;  Exhibits  of  honey  in  Canada 
1353;  Exhibition  of  bees  and  honey  729;  Experi- 
ments, value  of  724;  Exposition  at  Toronto  1353; 
Extracted  honey  fed  back  to  produce  comb  honey 
649;  Extracted  honey,  production  of  1498;  Ex- 
tracted honey,  production  of,  Alexander  on  87;  Ex- 
tracted honey,  advantage  of  hives  of  one  size  87; 
Extracting  honey  before  capped  over  999;  Extract- 
ing, arrangement  of  room  939;  Extracting-combs, 
bees  cleaning  outdoors  1352;  Extractor,  inventor  of, 
Hruschka  1483;  Extractor;  honey,  vertical  928;  Ex- 
tractor, vertical,  honey  882;  Extractor,  wax  and 
honey  817;  Extracting-combs,  to  clean  1509;  Ex- 
tracting-combs, washing  of  928;  Extracting-house  in 
California   516. 
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Fairs,  honey  exhibits  at  29;  Family  of  honey- 
eaters  1186,  1307;  Farmers,  simple  hives  for  209; 
Farmers'  institutes  addressed  by  bee-keeper  439; 
Feed  for  bees  in  winter,  different  kinds  95;  Feeder 
for  nucleus  hives  940;  Feeder,  Alexander,  modified 
1256;  Feeder,  Alexander  499;  Feeder,  Miller  67; 
Feeder^  shallow  pans  in  bottom-board  824;  Feeder, 
outdoor,  trough  for  831;  Feeder,  Alexander,  for 
chaff  hives  830;  Feeding  outdoors  493;  Feeding  out- 
doors on  cork  chips  1168;  Feeding  by  spraying 
leaves  232;  Feeding  for  stimulation  of  in  spring 
444;  Feeding  for  stimulating  231,  354,  504,  564, 
828,  868;  Feeding  outdoors  for  stimulating  517; 
Feeding  for  stimulating,  Alexander  on  499;  Feed- 
ing sugar  syrup  1175;  Feeding  back  extracted  honey 
during  flow  650;  Feeding  up  for  fall  1112;  Feeding 
in  the  cellar  1312;  Feeding  in  spring,  preparation 
for  honey  flow  933;  Feeding  bees  in  winter  199; 
Feeding  back  unfinished  sections  75;  Feeding  bees 
in  winter  quarters  94;  Feedinjf,  to  stimulate,  with 
candy  1177;  Feeding,  larger  crop  secured  after  499; 
Feeding,  does  it  pay?  828;  Fence,  placing  slats 
further  apart  1118;  Pence,  extra,  at  the  side  of 
supers  1191;  Fences  and  plain  sections  preferred 
817;  Ferris  system  of- producing  honey  511;  Fences 
and  plain  sections  not  liked  748;  Ferris  on  two- 
queen  system  803 ;  Ferris  system  of  swarm  control 
880,  1006,  1121;  Ferris  comb-honey  attachment  1184 
Ferris,  two-queen  system  586;  Fertilization  of  bios 
soms,  bees  for  509;  Fertilizing  queen-cage  1568 
Fertile  workers,  see  laying  workers;  Field  bees,  to 
prevent  loss  by  moving  744;  Field  meeting  of  Euro- 
pean bee-keepers  1502;  Field  day  at  Jenkintown 
1004,  1061;  Fireless  stove  928,  1483;  Flap-jacks  and 
honey  364;  Flight  of  bees  1114;  Flight  of  bee, 
length  of  1421;  Flight,  advantage  of  after  hauling 
to  cellar  139;  Flight,  cleansing  of  queen  and 
workers  830;  Flights  in  winter  unnecessary  1310; 
Florida,  apiary  in  shade,  advantages  of  738;  Flowers, 
organs  of  752;  Formic  acid  in  brood  1483;  Foul 
brood,  bees  immune  to  1047;  Foul  brood,  no  race 
proof  against  it  806;  Foul  brooa,  why  checked  by 
buckwheat  flow  950;  Foul  brood,  can  diseased  larvae 
be  removed?  505;  Foul  brood,  does  honey  contain 
germs?  5S0;  Foul  brood,  some  statements  con- 
demned 806;  Foul  brood,  bee-escape  method  1294; 
Foul  brood,  spores  of  germs  in  honey  639;  Foul 
brood,  izal  for  650;  Foul  brood,  English  expert  on 
885;  Foul  brood,  modification  of  McEvoy  plan 
1067;  Foul  brood,  Simmins  on  886;  Foul  brood,  are 
germs  carried  by  inspectors?  889;  Foul  brood,  does 
it  affect  mature  bees?  350;  Foul  brood  not  cured 
by  Alexander  plan  for  black  brood  887;  Foul  brood 
may  disappear  without  treatment  736;  Foul  brood 
in  extracted-honey  apiaries  205;  Foul  brood  not 
cured  by  removing  queen  806;  Foul  brood  cured 
without  medication  807;  Foul  brood  carried  in 
honey  1294;  Foul  brood  v.  black  brood  991;  Foul 
brood  can  not  be  cured  with  diseased  honey  in 
hive  806;  Foul  brood  in  extracting  13;  Foul  brood 
cured  without  medication  22;  Foul-brood  inspector 
in  Ohio  886;  Foul-brood  inspector  for  Mesa  Co., 
Cal.  1420;  Foul-brood  bill,  Ohio  1071;  Foul-broody 
colonies,  extracting  honey  from  206;  Foundation 
starters  in  wired  frames  301;  Foundation  starters, 
hiving  on  831;  Foundation  sagging  745;  Foundation 
splints,  sawed  564,  639,  721;  Foundation  starters 
V.  full  sheets  725;  Foundation  sagging  412;  Founda- 
tion in  Europe  adulterated  793;  Foundation  starters 
bottom  1287;  Fouridation  in  Canada  stretching  1352 
Foundation  fastening,  groove-and-wedge  plan  1578 
Foundation  supported  by  vertical  splints  487, 
Foundation  sagging  in  unshaded  hives  805;  Founda- 
tion drawn  out  after  swarming  805;  Foundation  to 
use  and  prevent  sagging  804;  Foundation,  groove 
and  wedge  for  fastening  96,  98,  500,  564,  715,  746; 
Foundation,  size  of  in  sections  1114;  Foundation, 
drone,  demand  for  1348;  Foundation,  bottom  start- 
ers of  351;  Foundation,  putting  in  sections  1254; 
Foundation,  brittle,  to  soften  1287;  Foundation, 
wires  not  imbedded  209;  Foundation,  sagging  of 
808;  Foundation,  melted  wax  to  fasten  501;  Foun- 
dation, full  sheets  used  940;  Foundation,  light 
grade  not  desirable  495;  Foundation  starters  v.  full 
sheets  505,  804;  Foundation,  hot-plate  for  fastening 
805;  Foundation,  lighter  grade  preferred  in  Texas 
208;  Foundation,  home-made  v.  manufactured  209; 
Foundation,  wiring  in  deep  frames  208;  Founda- 
tion, lighter  grades  condemned  808;  Foundation- 
fastener,    Aulick's    1254;    Foundation-fastener,    Par- 


ker improved  9!);  Foul-brood  spores  in  honey  868; 
Frame,  Woodward  self-spacing  594;  Frame,  Hoff- 
man, see  Hoffman  frame;  Frame,  Marback,  metal- 
spaced  670;  Frames,  staple-spaced  289,  815,  940; 
Frames,  brood,  starters  in  724;  Frames,  wired  808; 
Frames,  device  to  hold  while  nailing  741;  Frames, 
wired,  foundation  starters  in  301;  Frames,  method 
for  shaking  652,  798;  Frames,  horizontal  wiring  v. 
vertical  746;  Frames,  wired,  starters  in  495; 
Frames,  double-groove-and-wedge  top-bar,  see  foun- 
dation; Frames,  closed-end  reversible  1434;  Frames, 
self-spacing,  reversing  preferred  994;  Frames,  no 
one  kind  suited  to  all  741;  Frames,  to  wire  587; 
Frames,  no  one  kind  for  every  one '67;  Frames 
with  short  top-bars  809,  867,  887;  Frames,  shallow 
extracting  1072;  Frame-spacers,  various  German 
1009;  Freezing  kills  bees  275;  Fruit-trees,  when  to 
spray  517;  Frame-spacers,  Miller  on  1236;  Frame- 
spacer,  metal  sides  and  end  748;  Fruits  preserved  in 
honey  1175;  Fruit-blossoms,  bees  to  pollonize  234; 
Fuel  of  clover  hay,  for  smoker  1129;  Fumigating 
empty   combs   727. 

Gallberry  as  a  honey-plant  35;  Gasoline-engines 
for  extractors  1242;  German  authorities  on  wax- 
rendering  1000;  German  bee-brush  938;  Gleanings 
in  French  412;  Glucose  karo  syrup  1416;  Glucose, 
commercial,  not  a  good  food  277,  362;  Goldenrod 
in  Canada  1235;  Government  distribution  of  Cau- 
casians 495;  Government  lease  of  bee  territory 
1427;  Government  control  of  bee  range  991,  1047; 
Grading  honey  24,  502;  Grading  of  comb  honey 
213;  Graham  bread,  honey  in  1189;  Grass,  Doo- 
little  on  mowing  595;  Grasshoppers  874;  Green, 
J.  A.,  not  an  inspector  1420;  Greenhouse,  bees  in 
509;  Griffin's  class  in  apiculture  585;  Grooves  and 
wedge  for  holding  foundation  in  frames,  see  foun- 
dation. 

Habit,  force  of,  in  bees  1227;  Hall,  J.  B.,  as  a 
honey-producer  1353;  Hammer,  magnetic,  for  bee- 
keepers 1565;  Hatch  on  arrangement  of  apiaries  20; 
Hauling  bees,  see  moving  bees;  Hearing  of  bees 
233,  277,  343,  812,  1072,  1235;  Hearing  of  bees  v. 
smell  344;  Heartsease  and  smartweed  honey  1512; 
Heather  honey,  thickness  of  1352;  Heddon  honey- 
board  199;  Herman  Holmes,  life  history  159; 
Hershiser  bottom-boards  for  wintering  1312;  Her- 
shiser  on  honey  market  575;  Hive  with  two  queens, 
Ferris  on  586;  Hive  for  farmers  275;  Hive  shal- 
lower than  Danzenbaker  1442;  Hive,  Aspinwall  non- 
swarming  275,  657;  Hive,  Danzenbaker,  preferred 
994;  Hive,  divisible-brood-chamber  657;  Hive,  double, 
Ferris  512;  Hive,  Educational  591;  Hive,  eight- 
frame  dovetailed,  preferred  940;  Hive,  long-idea 
1435;  Hive,'  Hoffman,  eight-frame,  preferred  1072; 
Hive,  moisture  in  639;  Hive,  observatory,  with  long 
entrance  230;  Hive,  Pearl-Agnes  665;  Plives  in 
Germany  hard  to  manipulate  208;  Hives  and  their 
relation  to  swarming  1237;  Hives  for  farmers  209; 
Hives  without  followers  to  frames  343;  Hives  open 
at  the  ends  1424;  Hives  to  adopt,  see  appliances; 
Hives  tight  at  top  496;  Hives  covered  with  blankets 
when  moving  505;  Hives,  manipulation  of  instead 
of  frames  747;  Hives,  Gallup,  ten-frame  1492; 
Hives,  value  of  double  walls  997;  Hives,  chaff  67; 
Hives,  carrying  into  cellar  1131;  Hives,  color  of 
570;  Hives,  proper  color  for  85;  Hives,  combs  melt 
in  dark-colored  748;  Hives,  ventilation  under  516; 
Hives,  large  v.  small  1237;  Hives,  large,  to  prevent 
swarming  365;  Hives,  double-walled  1298;  Hives, 
double-walled,  best  for  comb  honey  in  the  North 
229;  Hives,  proper  color  for  655;  Hives,  standard, 
preferred  994;  Hives,  factory  v.  home-made  994; 
Hives,  12-frame,  advantages  of  151;  Hives,  impor- 
tance of  standard  1492;  Hives,  manipulation  of,  in- 
stead of  frames  1011;  Hives,  sectional,  J.  E.  Hand 
on  747;  Hives,  piling  in  cellar.  West  plan  1227; 
Hives,  shallow,  to  use  84;  Hives,  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth  preferred  730;  Hives,  arrangement  of  in 
cellar  1182,  1183;  Hives,  cleats  v.  hand  holes  563; 
Hives,  weighing  of  1014;  Hives,  ten-frame  v.  eight- 
frame  209;  Hives,  unpainted  639;  Hives,  chaff, 
unknown  in  Texas  208;  Hives,  painting  1428;  Hives, 
large  34;  Increase,  to  keep  down  34;  Hives,  cleats 
instead  of  rabbets  809;  Hive-carrier  343,  440; 
Hive-carrier,  iron  520;  Hive-carriers  quickly  ad- 
justed 1434;  Hive-cleats  v.  hand-holes  487;  Hive- 
carrier,  Greiner's  1235;  Hive-carrier,  Holtermann's 
1235;  Hive-carrier,  West  1250;  Hive-carrier,  rope 
for  443;  Hive-carrying  rack  1444;  Hive-cover  291; 
Hive-lifter,     Cyrenius     802;     Hive-lifters,     improving 
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1352;  Hive-lifters  1121-1124,  1420;  Hive-lifting, 
parody  on  1506;  Hives,  large,  Dadant  on  1115; 
Hive-rabbets,  to  make  500;  Hive-stands  of  concrete 
487;  Hive-stanas,  high  and  low  used  alternately 
735;  Hive-stands,  tall  585;  Hive-stand,  Simmins  33; 
Hive-stands,  Stanley  1556;  Hive-stool,  Handy  1422; 
Hoffman  frame  preferred  358,  650,  655;  Hoffman 
frames  best  vi'here  propolis  is  abundant  660;  Hoff- 
man frame,  merits  of  24;  Hoffman  frame,  reason 
for  popularity  1011;  Hoffman  frames  not  movable 
659;  Hoft'man  frames  preferred  for  1500  hives  650; 
Hoffman  frames  made  fool-proof  in  nailing  647; 
Hoffman  frames,  Aiken  on  500;  Hoffman  frames, 
shortened  top-bars  of  200;  Hoffman  frames,  to 
handle  821;  Hoffman  frames,  short  top-bars  not 
liked  887;  Hoffman  frames,  propolis  on  200;  Hoff- 
man frames,  original  200;  Hoffman  metal  spacers 
68;  Hoffman  frames  1118;  Holtermann's  hive  290; 
Holtermann's  honey-strainer  146;  Honey  crop  of 
1906  1495;  Honey  crop  in  Texas  short  1292;  Honey 
restricted  by  Germans  1415;  Honey  exhibits  at 
fairs  29;  See  Exhibits,  also  Fairs;  Honey-medium 
for  carrying  foul  brood  580;  Honey  consumed  in 
the  U.  S.  1117,  1168;  Honey  exhibit,  advertising 
31;  Honey  from  red  clover  993;  Honey  yield  from 
alfalfa  in  the  East  1047;  Honey  nougat  1130;  Honey 
produced  in  the  U.  S.  1117;  Honey  market  for  the 
bee-keeper  1117;  Honey  market  cornered  944; 
Honey  chemically  changed  by  bees  1235;  Honey 
market,  what  is  responsible  price?  729;  Honey  ripe, 
but  long  unsealed  1255;  Honey  gathered  from  one 
source  at  a  time  1233;  Honey  crop  short  in  Canada 
1236;  Honey  as  a  food  1307;  Honey  yield  per  col- 
ony in  the  South  73;  Honey  vinegar,  unpleasant 
129S,  1347;  Honey  to  prevent  colds  1443;  Honey 
market,  cultivation  of  575;  Honey  vinegar  1295; 
Honey  surplus,  taking  off  890;  Honey,  selling  early 
1297;  Honey  in  brood-nest  826;  Honey  crop,  sell 
ing  1297;  Honey  of  sweet  clover  dark  green  1377; 
Honey  consumed  by  bees  in  cellar  1309,  1347; 
Honey  in  brood-chamber  217;  Honey  from  brood- 
combs,  color  of  827;  Honey  good  in  cappings  1297; 
Honey  exhibit  33;  See  Exhibits  of  Honey  in  Illus- 
trations; Honey  extracted  from  foul-broody  colonies 
206;  Honey  production  in  New  Zealand  1556;  Honey 
production  and  swarm  control,  Doolittle  on  750; 
Honey  diseased,  to  make  safe  for  feeding  1067; 
Honey  market  in  Europe  275;  Honey  from  cappings 
563;  Honey  rattling  out  of  the  hives  1187;  Honey 
ripening  oft  the  hive  1420;  Honey  extracted  before 
capped  over  999;  Honey  may  not  contain  germs  of 
foul  brood  808;  Honey  and  wax,  values  of  235; 
Honey  show  in  Toronto  1235;  Honey  at  auction 
441;  Honey  as  a  food  96,  299,  740,  1186,  1443, 
1499;  Honey  as  a  food,  See  Honey  Eatipg  Families; 
Honey  extracted,  small  package  for  575;  Honey 
eaten  by  one  family  96,  740;  Honey  from  cappings 
517;  Honey  for  preserving  fruits  1175;  Honey  for 
graham  bread  1189;  Honey  naturally  and  artificially 
ripened  1235;  Honey,  advantage  of  best  quality  231; 
Honey,  advertising  by  giving  samples  210;  Honey, 
Alexander's  quality  of  152;  Honey,  Alexander  on 
sale  of  210;  Honey,  alfalfa,  color  of  1190;  Honey, 
amount  consumed  by  a  family  432;  Honey,  aroma 
of  939;  Honey,  bitter  98;  Honey,  buckwheat,  dark- 
ens color  722;  Honey,  candied,  to  cut  with  machine 
1445;  Honey,  chunk,  see  cVunk  honey;  Honey,  color 
of  722;  Honey,  don't  barrel  direct  from  extractor 
935;  Honey,  viemand  for,  to  increase  208;  Honey, 
distance  of  source  SS9;  Honey,  extracted,  strong 
colonies  for  579;  Honey,  fermented  715;  Honey, 
Ferris  on  production  of  511;  Honey,  giving  to 
neighbors  1014;  Honey,  grading  of  24,  502,  578; 
Homey,  heavy  flow  of,  checks  brood  diseases  1047; 
Honey,  leaking  of  1053;  Honey,  marketing  587; 
Honey,  price  of  in  Europe  207;  Honey,  price  of 
in  Great  Britain  1483;  Honey,  price  in  England 
1556;  Honey,  prices  of,  depend  on  quality  493; 
Honey,  sale  of  284;  Honey,  selling  of,  Alexander's 
figures  on  152;  Honey,  same  kinds  of,  vary  in 
color  420;  Honey,  sources  of  light  and  dark  in 
California  1007;  Honey,  sour  670;  Honey,  sugar- 
fed  different  from  real  honey  799;  Honey,  storing 
and  preparing  for  market  220;  Honey,  sweet-clover, 
for  wintering  593;  Honey,  to  increase  sale  of  210; 
Honey,  why  it  sells  so  slowly  19;  Honey,  unripe, 
Cook  on  1423;  Honey,  water-white  417;  Honey, 
water-white  v.  water-clear  417,  487;  Honey,  where 
it  sells  best  1117;  Honey,  why  it  candies  SOO; 
Honey,  yield  from  Italians  and  nybrids  488;   Honey- 


barrels,  to  use  second  time  1066;  Honey-board, 
Aiken  501;  Honey-boards,  to  clean  873;  Honey- 
boards,  unbound,  sagging  1047;  Honey-cans,  impor- 
tance of  clean  1256;  Honey-cartons  96;  Honey- 
comb not  a  food  275;  Honey-crop  reports  1494; 
Honey-eaters,  see  family  of  honey-eaters;  Floney- 
extractor,  vertical  882;  Honey-flow,  colonies  in  con- 
dition for  74;  Honey-house,  Cuban  234;  Honey- 
houses,  Cuban  93;  Honey-knives,  hot  or  cold  276; 
Honey-market,  to  stimulate  948;  Honey-plants  of 
North  Carolina  34;  Honey-strainer  434;  Honey- 
strainer,  Alexander  26;  Honey-strainer,  Archibald 
939;  Honey-strainer  inside  extractor-can  146;  Honey- 
tank,  oil-stove  for  219;  Honey-tanks,  Alexander  801; 
Honey-tanks,  steam-heated  25;  Honey-tanks  heated 
by  not  water  26;  Honey-thieves  1511;  Horticulture 
and  bee-keeping  1427;  House-apiaries  1185;  Hrus- 
chka,  inventor  of  the  extractor  1483;  Hunting  bees 
998;  Hunting  bees,  see  bee-hunting;  Hutchinson's 
new  book  139;  Hybrids  as  propolizers  275;  Hybrids 
V.  Italians,  see  Italians;  Hybrids  v.  pure  bees  200; 
Hybrids,  to  keep  the  same  889;  Hybrids,  breeding 
from   927. 

Idaho,  bee-keeping  in  587,  663,  884,  943;  Imbed- 
ding wires  and  foundation  808;  Improving  queens 
in  getting  larger  profit  74;  In-breeding  not  danger- 
ous 747;  Increase  in  the  fall  1292;  Increase,  Alex- 
ander's method  423;  Increase,  to  prevent  496,  593, 
727;  Increase,  rapid,  to  make  569;  Increase,  double- 
bottom-board' for  controlling  825,  868;  Increase,  pre- 
vention of,  Ferris  on  941;  Increase,  Doolittle  plan 
for  749;  Increase,  reply  to  Alexander's  criticism 
582;  Increase  from  nuclei  298;  Index  of  some  value 
67;  Indiana  against  liquor  1416;  Indoor  wintering, 
see  cellars;  Industrial  parade  1128;  Insects,  orders 
of  77,  206,  349,  416,  498,  645,  723;  Inspector,  foul- 
brood,  in  Ohio  886;  Introducing  by  dual  plan  1168, 
1228;  Introducing  queens,  hard  candy  for  1057; 
Introducing  queens,  method  for  368;  Introducing- 
cage  and  nursery  combined,  Atwatcr's  1070;  Intro- 
ducing-cage,  Doolittle's  home-made  823;  Introduction 
of  queens,  Alexander  on  801;  Irrigating  flume  885; 
Island  for  mating  queens  139;  Italians  v.  hybrids, 
Dr.  Miller  on  140;  Italians  v.  mixed  stock  200; 
Italians  v.  hybrids,  Dr.  Miller  on  345;  Italians 
V.  hybrids  for  gathering  honey  412,  488,  791; 
Italians  v.  hybrids  for  comb  honey  721;  Ital- 
ians resisting  disease  31;  Italians  not  proof  against 
foul  brood  806;  Italians,  all  varieties,  red-clover 
bees  993;  Italians,  difficulty  of  keeping  pure  200; 
Italians,  superiority  over  blacks  234;  Italianizing  a 
locality   276,   344,   1129. 

Japanese  clover  33;  Jar,  Mason,  for  honey  576; 
Jay  and  his  bees  1356;  Jay's  stinging  fracas  1567; 
Jenkintown  field  day  1004,  1061;  Judging-test  in 
Ontario   1235. 

Karo,  history  of  1416;  Kidney  diseases  on  in- 
crease 987;  Killing  bees,  to  prevent  819;  Knives, 
uncapping,   hot   or  cold   276. 

Labels  for  comb  honey  951;  Laboratory,  educa- 
tional, Dr.  Bigelow  156;  Land  Agents  13;  Lang- 
stroth,  Secor's  poem  872;  Large  colonies,  value  of 
424;  Larvae  transferred  by  bees  517:  Larvre  of  the 
wax-moth  for  cons;\nption  1483;  Larvs,  age  of. 
when  transferred  to  cups  647;  Larva;,  to  tell  age  of 
12S7;  Larvae,  camel-hair  brush  for  transferring 
1059;  Latham  on  wintering  1438;  Law,  national 
pure-food,  see  pure-food  law;  Laying  workers  24; 
Laying  vrorkers,  to  get  rid  of  831;  Leaking  of 
honey  1053;  Legal  right  to  a  territory  939;  Legal 
riglit  to  bee-range  991;  Lemon  to  attract  swarms 
928;  Lever  used  for  pressure  in  rendering  wax 
363;  Life  of  Dzierzon  1509;  Life  of  workers  in 
harvest  721;  Lifting,  unnecessary,  to  avoid  821; 
lightning  at  Dr.  Miller's  867;  Liquor  business  in 
the  denominations  13;  Liquor,  cost  of,  in  United 
States  792;  Local  option  in  Kentucky  988;  Locali- 
ties a  short  distance  apart  1294;  Locality  where  is 
no  clover  1499;  Locality,  wliat  is  a  good  one?  727; 
Locality,  its  bearing  on  Alexander's  plans  651; 
Longevity    of   bees    1430;    Long-tongued    bees    80. 

Maeterlinck's  book  14;  Magnetic  hammer  873; 
Manzanita  of  California  359;  Maple  sap  for  bees 
744;  Market  for  honey,  to  improve  208;  Market, 
honey,  cultivation  of  575;  Mark;ets  for  bee-keepers 
1168;  Marriage  relations  in  Wi'oks  and  plays  14; 
Mating  of  queen  witnessed  1378;  Mating  of  queens, 
lack  of  improvement  in  76;  Mating,  pure  1107; 
Mating-box,  three  compartments  717;  Mating-box, 
twin,    slant    of   cells    594;    Mating-boxes,    ideal,  "four- 
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compartment  879;  Mating-box,  triplet,  positions  of 
cluster  200;  Mating-box,  three  compartments  140, 
199,  670,  792;  Mating-nuclei  at  Alexander's  1576; 
McGlade  on  preserving  fruit  with  honey  1176;  Mc- 
glade's  poem  on  poultry  1587;  Mesquite,  no  yield 
from  in  Texas  874;  Mice  in  cellars,  how  to  kill 
80;  Michigan,  bee-keeping  in  814;  Miller  at  work 
among  bees  1227;  Miller's  tool  for  imbedding 
wedges  1579;  Mirror  for  hive  and  swarms  671; 
Moisture  in  hive  639;  Moisture,  bad  effects  of  in 
cellar  431;  Moss  for  closing  entrances  73;  Moths 
and  Butterflys  572;  Moving  bees  with  open  en- 
trances 441,  1068;  Moving  bees  a  short  distance 
1190;  Moving  bees  1107;  Moving  bees  to  prevent 
loss  744;  Moving  bees  in  the  darK  504;  Moving  bees, 
Coggshall  on  744;  Moving  bees,  hives  breaking 
open  1108;  Moving  bees,  best  time  for  151;  Moving 
bees,  questions  on  829;  Moving  bees,  staples  to 
fasten  hive  1107;  Moving  bees,  closing  entrances 
73;    Muscles,   Prof.    Cook  on    1489. 

Nails  picked  up  by  magnet  927  ;  N--'  ^^ifantage 
of   different  sizes   873;    Nails,   tc  .   up   873;    Nail- 

ing frames  741;  Naked  colonies  in  Europe  1227; 
Naming  bees,  difficulty  in  505;  National  conven- 
tion, date  and  place  of  meeting  344;  National  at 
San  Antonio  1202;  National  dairy  food  show  343; 
National  officers,  election  of  368;  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  207;  Nectar  one  bee 
may  carry  417;  Nectar,  extracting  before  ripen- 
ing 1235;  Neighbors  and  bees  1511;  Neighbors,  giv- 
ing honey  to  1014;  Nights  cool  or  hot  for  comb- 
honey  production  14;  Non-swarming,  Doolittle  1187; 
North  Carolina,  bee-keeping  in  828;  Nuclei,  forming 
of  574;  Nuclei,  shade  for  441;  Nuclei,  strong  v. 
weak  1251;  Nuclei,  questions  concerning  buying  of 
298;  Nuclei,  small,  old  988;  Nuclei,  wintering  of 
518,  1227;  Nucleus  hive,  the  Root  twin  69;  Nu- 
cleus,   baby,    Atwater    on    946. 

Observatory  hive  with  long  passage  for  entrance 
230;  Observatory  hive.  Savage's  1358;  Ohio  foul- 
brood  bill  1071;  Oil-stove  in  the  cellar  79;  Oil- 
stove  for  heating  honey  26;  Ontario  convention 
1353,  1493;  Orange-blossom  honey  888;  Outdoor 
feeding,  see  teedmg  outdoors;  Outdoor  wintering, 
shed  for  212;  Out-apiary,  last  work  at  1015;  Out- 
apiary,  equipment  needed  1014;  Outdoor  feeding, 
Scholl  on  494;  Overstocking  67,  208;  Overstocking, 
Hatch    on    21. 

Package  small,  for  extracting  honey  575;  Packing 
for  double- walled  hives  998;  Paint  for  hives,  to 
mix  1428;  Painting  of  hives  1072;  Pants-guards  to 
protect  the  legs  343;  Paper  winter  cases  1309; 
Paper,  winter  cases  36;  Paraffine-workers  diseases 
1415;  Pariod  for  hive-covers  951;  Pasturage,  to 
create,  artificial  288;  Pennsylvania,  bee-keeping  in 
734;  Pennsylvania,  ants  in  1056;  Permanent  rec- 
ords, advantages  of  206:  Pettit  leaves  bees  for 
pulpit  1352;  Ptienol  for  foul  brood  808;  Philadel- 
phia convention  1306;  Piping  of  queens  1287;  Poem, 
old,  on  bees  1299,  13o9;  Poilen  gathered  in  Jan- 
uary 300;  Pollen  and  honey,  values  of  792;  Pollen 
contains  foul-brood  germs  806;  Pollen  as  a  food 
487,  1296;  Pollen  from  basswood  927,  1355;  Pollen 
for  winter  1297;  Pollen  from  wild  grape  1355; 
Pollen,  value  of  716;  Pollen,  substitutes  for  496; 
Pollen,  early  sources  of  496;  Pollen,  keeping  1355; 
Pollen,  substitute  for  884;  Pollen,  Doolittle  on  876; 
i-'ollen,  brick  and  orange  1415;  Pollen,  flour  as  a 
substitute  368;  Pollen,  brick  and  red  1347;  Pollen, 
Latham  on  867;  Pollen,  prevention  of  in  shallow 
hives  84;  Porter  bee-escape  817;  Poultry  statements 
corrected  295;  Poultry  v.  bees,  both  made  to  pay 
215;  Press,  Root-German  wax  810;  Press,  hot-water, 
for  rendering  wax  outdoors  363;  Presses,  steam 
wax  878;  Price  of  honey  in  England  1556;  Price  of 
honey  as  affected  by  supply  and  demand  284; 
Prices  of  honey  depend  on  quality  493;  Prices,  to 
get  better  on  honey  1425;  Priority  rights  991,  1427; 
Prohibition  and  liquor-selling  200;  Propolis  on  Hoff- 
man frames  200;  Propolis  to  be  left  on  comb  honey 
1511;  Propolis  in  rabbets  867,  1108;  Propolis  re- 
movea  by  lard  or  grease  368,  518,  87.3;  Propolis  on 
metal  spacers  68;  Propolis,  hybrid  bees  for  68; 
Propolis,  hybrids  worse  for  275;  Propolif,  solvent 
for  34;  Protection  for  comb-honey  supers  215;  Pro- 
tection for  hive  or  super  867;  Protection  in  spring. 
Alexander  on  354;  Protection  for  supers  997;  Pro- 
tection    for     supers     425;     Psalm     from     farm     life 


1587;   Public  Ledger  of  London  361;  Punic  bees  97; 
Pure-food   law,   gist  of  1415. 

Quahking  of  drones  and  not  of  virgins  1348; 
Queen  displaced  by  virgin  929;  Queen  rearing  in 
California,  Heidorn  on  949;  Queen  kills  worker  86; 
Queen  smaller  at  swarming  time  931;  Queen  mother 
supplanted  by  virgin  1048;  Queen  more  important 
than  hive  658;  Queen,  noises  made  by  813;  Queen, 
mating  of,  witnessed  1378;  Queen,  time  taken  to 
mature  71G;  Queen,  old,  displaced  by  virgin  988; 
Queen,  pure,  to  judge  1443;  Queen,  two  in  a  hive, 
Ferris  on  586;  Queens  bred  for  honey-gathering 
493;  Queens  piping  1287;  Queens  clipped  differ- 
ently to  show  age  343;  Queens  reared  for  early 
increase,  Alexander  on  573;  Queens,  superseding  of 
573;  Queens  introduced  by  Simmins'  plan  671; 
Queens  mated  on  an  island  139;  Queens  mated 
from  upper  stories  573;  Queens  stung  by  worker 
86,  987,  1192,  1228;  Queens  imported  for  queen- 
breeders  826;  Queens  delay  in  hatching  791; 
Queens  with  clipped  wings  828;  Queens,  clipping 
wings  of  520;  Queens,  do  bees  sting?  86,  987,  1192, 
1228;  Queens,  clipping  wings  of  496,  830;  Queens, 
two  in  hive  593;  Queens,  two  in  hive,  Ferris  on 
803;  Queens,  value  of  good  ones  950;  Queens,  super- 
seding in  spring  -i44;  Queens,  time  taken  to  emerge 
from  cell  047;  Queens,  several  fertilized  from  one 
colony  573;  Queens,  several  laying  in  a  hive  at  a 
time  574;  Queens,  cleansing  flight  of  830;  Queens, 
mating  of  in  nucleus  hives  879;  Queens,  two  broods 
from  888;  Queens,  caged,  to  prevent  swarming  797; 
Queens,  poor  517;  Queens,  how  long  they  can 
fast  139;  Queens,  dual  plan  of  introducing  1168; 
Queens,  direct  method  of  introducing  86;  Queens, 
balled  811;  Queens,  early,  Doolittle  on  646;  Queens, 
early  reared  744;  Queens,  early  411,  488;  Queens, 
to  get  1421;  Queens,  new,  for  shaken  swarms  1072; 
Queens,  to  tell  the  age  of  301;  Queens,  quality  of 
74;  Queens,  two  in  a  hive  354;  Queens,  balling 
1234;  Queens,  to  find  726;  Queens,  caging  of  812; 
Queens,  southern,  for  northern  apiaries  828;  Queen- 
breeders  not  knowing  stock  873;  Queen-breeders 
should  know  about  stock  927;  Queen-breeders'  asso- 
ciation 13;  Queen-breeder's  catalog  99;  Queen- 
breeder,  young  29;  Queen-cage  candy  14;  Queen- 
cages,  mailing  and  introducing  667;  Queen-cell 
carrier.  Doolittle  891;  Queen-cell  detector  292; 
Queen-cell  detector,  Holtermann's  504;  Queen-cells, 
large  view  of  1126;  Queen-cell  protector.  West  891, 
1056;  Queen-excluder.  Alexander  on  88;  Queen- 
excluding  honey-board  734;  Queen-excluding  zinc 
spaced  from  top-bars  1012;  Queen-fertilizing  cage 
1569,  1570;  Queen-rearing  bulletin  350,  493;  Queen- 
rearing  in  England  411;  Quinby  in  demonstration 
work   1190. 

Rabbet  spacers.  Miller  on  1236;  Rabbets  filled 
with  propolis  867;  Rabbets,  to  make  500;  Rabbets, 
wood,  V.  tin  1108;  Rabbets  cleats  instead  of  809; 
Races,  new,  warning  against  506;  Railroad,  moving 
bees  by  829;  Railroads  and  sweet  clover  1108;  Rains 
in  California  232;  Reason  v.  instinct  827;  Recipes 
for  making  honey  candy  1130;  Record-board,  Doo- 
little's  521;  Record-Herald  retraction  1415;  Red 
clover,  honey  from  993;  Records,  value  of  949; 
Red  clover,  bees  working  on  80;  Red  clover,  Carnio- 
lans  work  on  275;  Red  clover,  short-tubed  230;  Red- 
clover  bees  993.  1118;  Relic,  beeswax  516;  Rent 
of  unused  land  234;  Repositories  for  wintering,  see 
cellars;  Requeening  571,  743,  811,  891,  1113;  Re- 
tailing of  extracted  honey  575;  Ripening  of  comb 
honey  1000;  Roaches,  to  kill  97,  139;  Roaches  harm- 
less 232;  Robber  bees  1014;  Robbers  Italians  1348, 
1416;  Robbing  confined  to  one  colony  1348;  Robbing 
prevented  bv  glass  screens  1188;  Robbing,  to  pre- 
vent 1191;  Robbing,  how  it  carries  foul  brood  808; 
Root,  A.  I.,  viewed  by  outsiders  1352;  Root,  A.  I., 
and  bees  1107;  Root,  H.  H.,  at  Townsend's  1241; 
Root's  smoker,  latest  1168;  Root  on  shipping  honey 
1246;    Rose  oi    Sharon  1303. 

Sagging  of  fovindation  on  horizontal  wires  412; 
Sagging  of  foundation  808;  Saloons  v.  law  276; 
Savage's  observatory  hive  1358;  Scent  of  bees  888; 
Scent  as  a  factor  in  calling  bees  411;  Scholl  on 
shaking  bees  1293;  Science,  importance  of  noting 
facts  of  1490;  Schoolteachers  at  Medina  1579; 
Scraping  sections  75;  Screen  over  portico  of  hive 
201;  Season  bad  in  Europe  1287;  Season,  condition 
of  874;  Secor's  review  of  poem  on  bees  1299,  1359; 
Section    stamps   or   labels   951;    Section   comb-leveler. 
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Whitney's    1191;     Section,    one    pound,    a    misnomer 
792;    Section,  which  is  the  top?  350;    Section,  pound 
or    less    1431;    Section,    Aiken,    4x5    beeway    501; 
Section,     folding    to    avoid    breaking    951;     Section, 
1-lb.,   Greiner  on  1238;    Sections,  bait  867;    Sections, 
grading    1299;    Sections,    to   get    out    of    super    1294; 
Sections,    thin,    advantages    of    205;     Sections,    clean 
1356;    Sections,   are  they  detrimental  to  the  market? 
502;     Sections,    unfinished,    feeding    back    231;     Sec- 
tions,  light-weight   68,    639,    725,   792,   205,   577,   213, 
502,    518;    Sections,   pasteboard,   advocated   in   France 
715;     Sections,    unfinished,    to    clean    out    951,    988; 
Sections,     finished,     replaced     715;     Sections,     taking 
out    finished     ones     649;     Sections,     overweight,     for 
advertising   654;    Sections,    weight   of    725;    Sections, 
plain,   and   fences   not   liked   748,   639;    Sections,  size 
and  shape  of  1238;  Sections,  bait  1252;  Sections,  un- 
finished,   to    prevent    75;    Sections,   cloths    over    889; 
Sections,    unfinished,    care    of    1130;     Sections,     are 
they    detrimental    to    honey    market?    156;    Sections, 
plain,   V.   beeway   639,   577,   748;    Sections,   to  remove 
from    supers    992,    1047;     Sections,    light    honey    ad- 
vised   for    211;    Sections,    novelty    in    139;    Sections, 
full  sheets  foundation  for  140;   Sections,  larger  205; 
Sections,    weight    of    68,    205,    213,    502,    518,    577, 
639,  725,   792,  1119;   Sections,   plain,  uniform  weight 
ot  578;    Sections,  4x5  205,  817;   Sections,  bait  797; 
Sections,     beeway,    demanded    by    the    market    359; 
Sections,  clover,   pollen   in   876;    Sections,   unfinished 
at    close    of    season    1113;    Sections,    bottom    starters 
for  140;    Sections,  unfinished,   what   to  do  with   890; 
Sections    without    separators    351;    Sections    sold    by 
piece   or   by   weight    502;    Sections,    plain,    why   used 
by   Crane   933;    Sections   4x5    preferred    817;    Sec- 
tions    put     on     to     retard     swarming     497;     Section- 
cleaner,    Morgan's    367;    Section-protector,    Ormsby's 
67;    Section-protector  23;    Seed  of  alsike   clover   811; 
Seedless   apple   1114;    Seed,   adulterated   987;    Selling 
honey  by  advertising  231;   Selling  the  crop  75;  Sepa- 
rator,   wire-cloth    292,    437,    745;     Separator,    queen- 
excluding     zinc     438;     Separator,     wire     cloth,     con- 
demned   437;    Separators,    comb     attached     to     829; 
Separators,   slatted,   preferred   817;    Separators,   wire- 
cloth,   modifications   of   743;    Shade    for   bees   on   city 
lot  299;   Shade  for  bees,   why  Alexander  avoids  229; 
Shade    for    baby   nuclei    441;    Shade    for    bees,    Alex- 
ander   on    67,    229;     Shade    v.    sun    for    bees    1498; 
Shade   for   single-walled   hives   997;    Shade    for   hives 
571;    Shade-board,    Doolittle    1287;    Shade-boards    for 
hive     1253;     Shaken     v.     Shook     640,     988;     Shaken 
swarms,    see    swarms,    shaken;    Shaking    on    founda- 
tion, cure  for  black  brood  1013;    Shaking  bees   from 
combs,    Dr.    Miller's   plan    1108.   1167;    Shaking   bees, 
right    and   wrong    way   1293;    Shaking   bees,    Scholl's 
plan      1293;      shallow      hives,      see      hives,      shallow; 
Shed,     ant-proof,     for     bees     1054;      Shed,     packing 
colonies   for   winter   212;    Sheep   in   the   apiary   1114; 
Shipping    bees    from    South    99,    498;    Shipping   bees 
questions  answered  97;    Shipping-case,   no-drip  cleats 
in   514;    Shipping  comb   honej'   1264,    1426;    Shipping 
comb   honey    by   express    519;    Shipping-case    without 
glass    514;    Shipping-cases,    corrugated    paper   in    297, 
495;     Simmins'     hive     stand    33;     Simmins    on     foul 
brood   22,   807,    888;    Skunks  987;    Slumgum,   to   ren- 
der    into    wax     810;     Smartweed     at     Medina     1167; 
Smoker   fuel   232;    Smoker   fuel  of  clover  hay   1129; 
Smokers    1494;     Smoker,    Root's    latest    1168;     Solar 
extractors,   artificial   heat   for   874;    Space   above   and 
below    frames     desired    359;     Spaces,     bee,     between 
supers    829;     Spacer,    Marback's    metal,     for    frames 
68;    Spacer,   metal,   for  side  and  end   of  frames   442; 
Spacers   for   frames,   various  German   1009;    Spacing, 
wide,     of     extracting-combs     937;      Spelling     reform 
1168,    1228,    1420,    1565;    Spermatozoids,    vitality    of 
86;     Spider,     yellow,    an     enemy    of    bees     232,    825; 
Splints    for    supportmg    foundation    564;    Splints,    to 
prevent  sagging  of  foundation   412;   Splints,  vertical, 
for   foundation    487,   746;    Spores   of   foul   brood   live 
years    639,    868;    Spraying    in    bloom    condemned    by 
authorities    1427;    Spacers,    frame,    Miller    on    1236; 
Spraying    leaves    with    syrup    for    feeding    bees    232; 
Spraying,  time  for  517;   Spring  feeding,  see   feeding 
in  spring;    Spring  management   508;    Spring  manage- 
ment  for  beginners,    Doolittle   on    210;    Spring  man- 
agement,    Alexander     plan     endorsed     581;     Stochel- 
hausen    on    frame-spacers   1009;    Staples    for   hauling 
bees    1107;    Starters   in    wired    frames    495;    Starters, 
bottom     140,     1287;     Steam-heated    honey-tanks     25; 
Stimulative    feeding,     see    feeding    for    stimulating; 
Sting    fatal    to    queen    571;    Sting   queens,    do    bees? 


1192,  1228,  987;  Stinging  fracas  by  the  Jay  1567; 
Stings  affected  by  color  1484,  1564;  Stingless  bees 
not  wanted  297;  Stingless  bees  1063,  1504;  Stock, 
improvement  of  564;  Storage-crates  for  comb  honey 
and  sections  75;  Storage-tank,  oil-stove  for  heating 
219;  Storing  of  comb  honey  1053;  Storm-door  for 
hives,  adjustable  230;  Stcrm-doors  for  entrances 
1298;  Stove,  fireless.  Miller's  1287;  Strainer,  honey, 
see  honey-strainer;  Straining  of  honey,  Archibald 
on  939;  Straw  as  packing  material  131;  Students 
study  apiculture  585;  Sugar  injurious  to  human 
system  987;  Sugar  syrup,  when  stored,  not  honey 
799;  Sugar  syrup  v.  honey  1175;  Sugar,  pulverized 
V.  confectioners'  13;  Sulphuric  acid  to  refine  wax 
810;  Sunshine  for  the  health  493;  Super  ventilator 
291;  Super,  Danzenbaker,  preferred  994;  Super,  T, 
used  by  Aiken  501;  Super,  T,  v.  section-holders 
792;  Super,  empty,  location  on  the  hive  752;  Supers, 
coaxing  bees  into  1193;  Supers,  bees  slow  to  enter 
1256;  Supers,  T,  not  liked  791;  Super,  T,  pre- 
ferred 940;  Supers,  emptying  of  992,  1047;  Supers, 
protection  for  215,  425,  997,  941;  Supers,  springs  v. 
wedges  817;  Supers,  bee-spaces  between  829;  Supers, 
protection  of,  Ferris  on  941;  Supers,  removal  and 
storing  at  out-yard  1014;  Super-lifters,  see  hive- 
lifters;  Superseding  of  queens  891;  Supplies,  im- 
portance of  buying  early  74,  1565;  Supplies,  home- 
made V.  factory  made  818;  Supplies  what  to  use, 
see  appliances;  Surface,  students  in  apiculture  942; 
Swarm  settling  before  going  1415;  Swarm  control, 
by  Atwater  1305;  Swarm  location  of  parent  colony 
639;  Swarms  hived  with  mirror  671,  1129;  Swarms 
caught  with  decoy  hives  98;  b warms  going  together 
in  a  cluster  811;  Swarms  induced  by  cells  830, 
1563;  Swarms  going  togtether  in  one  cluster  154, 
867;  Swarm,  Doolittle  shaking  715;  Swarm,  chang- 
ing hive  while  in  air  831;  Swarm,  hiving  on  starters 
831;  Swarm,  queen  smaller  to  fly  \vith  931;  Swarm, 
shook,  on  man's  arm  1306;  Swarm,  newly  hived, 
to  keep  contented  806;  Swarms,  early  724;  Swarms, 
custom  of  beating  tin  pans  for  33 ;  Swarms,  shaken 
352,  657,  1072;  Swarming,  control  of,  Alexander  on 
423;  Swarms,  Doolittle,  method  of  making  653; 
Swarms,  smell  v.  hearing  344;  Swarms,  after,  Hed- 
don  plan  of  preventing  727;  Swarms,  size  of  first 
867;  Swarms,  to  make  contented  after  hiving  1058; 
Swarming  prevented  by  long-idea  hive  1435;  Swarm- 
ing prevented  by  means  of  Aspinwall  hives  426; 
Swarming  methods  of  control  discussed  1305; 
Swarming  out  with  virgin  35;  Swarming  fever,  to 
prevent  521;  Swarming  general  principle  575; 
Swarming  induced  oy  hive  1237;  Swarming  not  a 
calamity  657;  Swarming  a  calamity  365;  Swarming, 
non.  Chambers  plan  a  failure  824;  Swarming,  to 
prevent,  Doolittle  on  497;  owarming,  control  of, 
Dayton  on  811;  Swarming,  queens  caged  to  pre- 
vent 797;  Swarming,  conditions  that  lead  to  1006; 
Swarming,  control  of,  Atwater  on  735;  Swarming, 
conditions  that  control  942;  Swarming,  Chambers' 
device  to  prevent  582;  Swarming,  prevention  of 
352,  496,  649,  1255;  Swarming,  to  prevent,  see  Doo- 
Httle's  system  of  swarm  control,  also  Ferris'  system; 
Swarming,  natural  1107;  Swarming,  to  prevent  in 
comb-honey  colonies  649;  Swarm-catcher  361,  1130; 
Swarm-catcher,  grape-basket  for  831;  Sweet  clover 
in  Colorado  1294;  Sweet  clover  32,  411,  724,  1072, 
nn7,  1108,  1180,  1256,  1294,  1347,  1049,  1167,  885, 
1047;  Sweet  clover  for  improving  location  884; 
Sweet  clover  not  a  noxious  weed  1180;  Sweet  clover 
in  Florida  411;  Sweet  clover  for  farm  stock  991, 
1256;  Sweet  clover  for  lawns  1347;  Sweet  clover 
as  a  forage-plant  32;  Sweet  clover  not  good  on  lawns 
1294;  Sweet  clover  and  cows  1108;  Sweet  clover 
for  hay  1072;  Sweet  clover  on  cultivated  land  1048; 
Sweet  clover  killed  by  cutting  1167;  Sweet  clover,, 
white  885;  Sweet  clover,  height  of  1047;  Sweet 
clover,  flavor  of  1240;  Sweet  clover,  yellow  or  white 
884;  Sweet  clover,  sowing  for  summer  1113;  Sweet- 
clover  honey  dark  green  1377;  Sweet-clover  seed 
516;  Sweet-clover  and  basswood  honey  927;  Sweet- 
clover  honey  for  wintering  593;  Sweetest  lady  at 
.San  Antonio  1347;  Syrup  for  making  bees  1565; 
Syrup  kept  from  candying  by  vinegar  488;  Syrup 
not  lost  in  feeding  1175;  Syrup,  sugar,  when  stored 
in  combs  not  honey  799;  Syrup,  corn,  brassy  flavor 
of    277. 

Tank,  honey,  see  honey-tanks  25;  Tanks,  honey. 
Alexander  801;  Temperance  question  in  Indiana 
1416;  Temperance,  Dr.  Chapman  on  282;  Temper- 
ature for  cellar  36;   Temperature  of  cluster  of  bees. 
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see'  bees;  Temperature  inside  of  hive  in  winter  1354; 
Temperature  of  bee-cellar  79;  see  cellars;  Tempera- 
ture inside  of  cluster  1353;  Texas  for  bees  418;- 
Texas  crop  short  1292;  Texas  prospects  not  good 
874;  Texas  as  a  honey  State  1555;  Texas,  fall  hone> 
in  493;  Thunder,  effect  on  bees  1072;  Toads  v. 
Ijees  11S8;  Tongues,  bee,  to  measure  1120;  Tongues, 
measuring-device  1120;  Tongues,  length  of,  in  bees 
1420;  Tool  for  hive  from  saw-blade  671;  Tool  for 
Hoft"man-frames  34;  Tool,  frame-tiook  for  297;  Tool, 
large  nail  for  96;,  Tool,  combined  hive  and  frame 
441;  Top-bars  of  Hoffman  frames  shortened  200; 
Top  Lars,  bee-space  over  234;  Top-bars,  shortened, 
not  liked  887;  Top-bars,  tlaick  or  thin  1167;  Top 
bars,  proper  space  over  199;  Top-bars,  shortened 
867;  Top-bars,  shortened,  obj^tions  to  809;  Top 
bars,  thick,  burr-combs  between  988;  Townsend  on 
wintering  in  clamps  1368;  Townsend  on  better  prices 
1425;  Townsend,  visit  to  by  Huber  Root  1241; 
Townsend's  extracting-house  1242;  Transferred 
comb,  bent  wires  to  hold  594;  Transferred  combs, 
binder  twine  to  hold  741;  Transferring  bees  1588; 
Transferring  excursion  815;  Trees,  to  get  bees  from 
without  cutting  998;  Tropics,  ants  troublesome  in 
1054;  Tumblers,  jelly  for  extracted  honey  575; 
Tumljlers,  jelly,  improved  by  Hershiser  577;  Tur 
keys  and  grasshoppers  1294;  Twining,  H.  M.  1306; 
Twin  mating-box  69,  see  mating  boxes;  Two  queens 
in   hive,    Ferris  on   1007;    Two-queen   system   586. 

Uncapped  honey,  extracting,  Alexander  on  151; 
Uncapped  honey,  extracting  of  217;  Uncapping,  di 
rections  for  937;  Uncapping-knife  with  scalloped 
edge  1444;  Uncapping-knife,  long  or  short  1430, 
1431;  Uncapping-knife,  improved,  Townsend  on 
936;  Uncapping-knife.  improved  by  Dayton  1430; 
Uncapping-knife  heated  with  alcohol  1347;  Uncap 
ping-knife,  hot  oi  cold  1431;  Unfinished  section?, 
to  clean  out  951,  988;  Unfinished  sections,  feeding 
back  231;  United  States  and  the  Japs  1441;  Unit 
ing  when  taking  bees  from  cellar  412;  Uniting  with 
out  fighting  15S8;  Uniting  without  smoking  659; 
Uniting  in  the  brood  form  1173;  Uniting  colonies, 
Miller  on  1288;  Uniting  weak  colonies  to  strong 
1189,  1190;  Uniting  by  Alexander  plan,  requisites 
for  1357;  Uniting  by  Alexander's  plan  1131,  1229, 
see  also  Alexander  plan  of  uniting;  Upper  en- 
trances 199,  362;  Unripe  honey,  extracting  of  999: 
Unripe  honey,  why  not  to  be  extracted  152;  Un 
used   land,    rent   paid   234. 

Veils,  value  of  black  color  640;  Ventilation  for 
cellar,  see  cellar;  Ventilation  of  cellars  1310;  Ven 
tilation  in  cellars,  principles  of  1375;  Ventilation  foi 
supers  291;  Ventilation,  philosophy  of  1439;  N'etch 
as  a  honey-plant  1.355;  Vinegar  to  prevent  candying 
488;  Vinegar,  honey  1295,  1398,  1347;  Virgin  dis 
placing-  queen  mother  929;  Virgin  supplants  queen 
mother  1048;  Virgin  displaces  old  queen  988;  Vir 
gins,   two   in   hive   at  same   time   199. 

Walls,  to  get  bees  out  of  827;  Washington  as 
honey  State  442;  Washington,  bee-keeping  in  826; 
Wasps  friend  of  bee-keepers  715;  Water  for  bees 
1047;  Water  for  bees  in  moving  1555;  Water  stored 
in  combs  1445;  Water  stored  by  bees  589,  640; 
Water-stand  for  bees  1563;  Wax  adulteration  1440, 
Wax    and    lioney,    comparative    value    of    235;    Wax 


from  old  combs,  hot  water  for  rendering  81;  Wax 
production  exclusively  1255;  Wa.x  scales,  waste  of 
1113,  1352;  Wax,  production  of  in  tropics  1512; 
Wax,  relic  516;  Wa.x,  water-soaked  810;  Wax-ex- 
tractor 818;  Wax-extractor,  solar  435;  Wax-extrac- 
tors, solar,  artificial  heat  for  874;  Wax-extractor, 
solar,  with  artificial  heat  943;  Wax-presses,  see 
presses,  wax;  Wax-rendering  81,  810;  Wax-rendering 
not  advisable  in  house  879;  Wax-rendering,  review 
of  German  journals  877,  1000;  W^ater-soaked  wax 
810;  WeaK  colonies,  modification  of,  Alexander  plan 
for  S27;  Weather  Bureau  for  bee-keepers  798; 
Weather,  peculiar,  in  Canada  1-.J35;  Weight  of  Dan- 
zenbaker  section  68,  see  sections;  Weather,  cold,  in 
iNortli  798;  West  on  queen-cell  protectors  1056; 
Wheat  chaff,  substitute  for  519;  Wheelbarrow,  auto- 
matic, to  carry  combs  1257;  Whisky  fight  68;  Win- 
ter respository,  up-ground,  Boardman's  1373;  Winter 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  35;  Winter  cases  737;  Winter 
cases  of  paper  36;  Winter  cases  of  building-paper 
1309;  Winter  entrances  86;  Winter  feeding  199; 
Winter  flights  not  advised  1312;  Winter  protection 
of  entrances  519;  Winter  work  in  the  apiary  292; 
Winter,  changing  bottom-boards  for  1069;  Winter, 
condition  of  bees  in  276;  Winter,  mild,  consumption 
of  stores  in  199;  Winters  in  England,  advantages  of 
large  entrances  87;  Wintering  at  Rootville  933; 
Wintering  baby  nuclei  518;  Wintering  baby  nuclei 
1361;  Wintering  bees  in  cave  810;  nintering  colo- 
nies between  sawdust  walls  300;  Wintering  tiered- 
up  colonies  36;  Wintering  colonies  in  benches  519; 
Wintering  in  cellar  without  bottom-boards  1441; 
Wintering  losses  v.  losses  by  disease  1374;  Winter 
ing  in  sheds  1431;  Wintering  indoors,  see  cellars; 
Wintering  in  clamps  1368;  Wintering  indoors  or 
out  1353;  Wintering  bees,  experiments  with  different 
kinds  of  feed  95;  Wintering  bees,  time  for  putting 
in  cellar  297;  Wintering  bees,  necessity  of  sufficient 
stores  74;  Wintering  bees  in  warm  climate  73; 
W'intering,  bad  effects  of  moisture  431;  Wintering, 
condition  of  bees  in  Colorado  350;  Wintering,  en- 
trances contracted  659;  Wintering,  location  of  en- 
trance 640;  Wintering,  essentials  for  1311;  Winter- 
ing, Latham  on  1438;  Wintering,  success  in  Colo- 
rado 205;  Wintering,  science  of  430;  Wintering, 
size  of  entrances  for  431,  487;  Wintering,  packing 
of  colonies  for  220;  Wintering,  packing  colonies  in 
shed  212;  Wintering-cases  of  paper  30,  1309,  1371; 
Wire  for  foundation,  rusted  929;  Wired  frames  808; 
Wires  loose  in  frames  809;  Wires  not  imbedded  in 
foundation  209;  Wires,  combs  built  over  10,  12, 
1028;  Wiring  deep  frames  208;  Wiring  of  frames, 
horizontal  v.  vertical  746;  Wiring  of  frames,  verti- 
cal v.  horizontal  827;  Wn-ing,  horizontal  412;  Wir- 
ing, perpendicular,  v.  horizontal  1047;  Wiring,  per- 
pendicular, preferred  1013;  Wire-cloth  separator 
292;  Wire-cloth  separator  condemned  437;  Wire- 
cloth  separators,  modification  of  743,  745;  Wire- 
clcth  separator,  Betsinger's  1303;  Wire-imbedder, 
Easterday  589;  Wisconsin  fair  29;  Women  and  bees 
9i/5;  Worker  combs,  straight,  to  secure  932;  Work- 
ers   reared   in    drone-cells   1415. 

Yield  from  a  colony  33. 

Zinc    honey-boards,    unbound,    sagging    1047. 


Editorials 


Acklin,  J.  C,  death  of  718:  .^cklin,  J.  C, 
obituary  870;  Acklin,  Mrs.  H.  G.  203;  Advanced 
Bee  Cultuie  revised  71,  143;  Alexander  improving 
564;  Alexander  method  of  uniting  565;  Alexander 
and  Mrs.  Holtermann  ill  489;  Alexander's  articles 
in  book  form  565;  Alsike  adapted  to  wet  soils  489; 
Alsike  increasing  the  honey  crop  489;  Alcohol,  de- 
natured 567,  642;  Algorrobilla.  Chilian  1417; 
Alighting-ljoards,  ample  564;  Amei  ican  foul  brood 
1561;  Analysis  for  sugar  syrup  644;  Ants  and  bees 
fighting  141;  Annexation  of  Cuba  possible  1232, 
1239;*  Ants  destructive  to  bees  141;  ,\piaries  near 
smelters  642;  April  cold  at  Medina  641;  Aspinwall 
non-swarming  hive  204,  641;  Automobile  for  carry- 
ing bees  1109;  Baby  nuclei,  see  mating-boxes;  Bar- 
ber, Ira,  death  of  201;  Basswood  plantation  at 
JNledina  869;  Bees  hauled  in  automobile  1109;  Bee 
demonstration  by  Surface  796;  Bees  and  poultry  69; 
Bees  handled  without  stings  796;  Bees  moved  short 
distances  989;  Bees  freezing  202;  Bees  as  pollina- 
tcrs    203;    Bee-keepers   in    Algerje   1417;    Bees,    dead. 


cleaning  out  entrance  564;  Bees,  method  of  carrying 
to  cellar  279;  Bees,  moving  short  distances  346;  Bees, 
stingless,  at  Jenkintown  795;  Bees,  to  shake,  right 
ana  wrong  way  641;  Benton  modified  v.  original  cage 
1418;  Benton  in  the  Caucasus  69:  Benton,  Ralph,  in 
Europe  1503;  Betsingcr  and  his  wire-cloth  separator 
Black  brood,  mailing  specimens  871;  Black  brood 
spreading  in  U.  S.  871;  Branch-house  question  415; 
Brood  diseases,  government  help  1560;  Brood,  pecu- 
liar malady  of  1349;  Brood,  black,  spreading  in 
U.  S.  871;  Building-material,  cost  of  491;  Burt's 
$25  queen  870;  Buttel-Reepen's  book  1290;  Bulletin 
on    queens    346. 

Cage  for  fertilizing  queens  642;  Cage,  Benton, 
original  1418;  Cages  of  wire  cloth  to  shut  bees  in 
1559;  California  rains  414;  California  honey  ad- 
vanced in  price  1558;  Canadian  department  1290; 
Candy  for  cages,  disinfecting  1050;  Caucasians  at 
Medina  1230;  Caucasians  not  for  sale  989;  Cau- 
casians at  Root's  Florida  home  413;  Caucasians,  by 
A.  T.    R.    641;    Caucasians,    conflicting   testimony    on 
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70;  Caucasians,  Rauchfuss  on  155S;  Caucasians,  by 
Titoff  15;  Caucasians  for  queen-rearing  718;  Cellars 
of  concrete  1111;  Cellar,  methods  for  carrying  bees 
into  279;  Cellar,  the  Root,  ventilating  141;  Cellars, 
dampness  in  70;  Cellars,  dry  565;  Cellars,  articles 
on  989;  Cellared  bees  shut  in  hive  1559;  Cell  cups, 
72  from  one  hive  S69;  Chemical  standard,  U.  S., 
for  honey  1231;  Chicago  convention  142;  Chick 
peas  as  a  honey-plant  1557;  Chicken  story,  editor's 
experience  869;  Closed-end  frames  on  colonies  in 
spring  568;  Clover,  red,  as  a  honey-plant  990; 
Clover,  sweet,  not  noxious  989;  Colonies  short  of 
stores  in  spring  567;  Comb  honey,  manufactured 
1487;  Comb-honey  lies  silenced  by  food  law  1417; 
Commission  houses,  irresponsible  14;  Comb-honey 
canards  not  dead  566;  Comstock,  ^Mrs.  Anna  B.  931; 
Concrete  for  .cellars  1111;  Convention,  Michigan 
2C4;  Convention  at  San  Antonio  1418;  Convention 
at  Chicago  16;  Convention  of  four-brood  inspectors 
1290;  Convention  report,  Chicago  345;  Convention, 
National,  San  Antonio  1290;  Convention,  what  it 
did  at  San  Antonio  1486;  Co-operation  in  handling 
supplies  415;  Cost  of  supplies  490;  Crop,  when  to 
sell  1169;  Cuban  and  sage  honey  in  New  York 
1558;   Cuba,  annexation  of  1232,  1289. 

Dampness  in  bee-cellars  70,  565;  Demonstration 
of  bees  in  New  V'ork  201;  Denatured  alcohol  642, 
567;  Denatured  alcohol,  bill  passed  793;  Department 
of  Agriculture  helping  bee-keepers  1560;  Derricks  to 
lift  hives,  see  hive-lifters;  Directors  not  siipply- 
dealers  in  the  National  1418;  Directorship  of  the 
National  16;  Disease,  new,  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin 1349;  Divisible-brood-chamber  hive  1419; 
Division-board,  close-fitting  643;  Division-board  for 
springing  bees  643;  Donkey  automobile  1418;  Doo- 
little,  G.  M.  414;  Doolittle  on  swa|rm  control  345; 
Drouth  and  too  much  rain  929;  Drumming  to 
quiet   bees    1170. 

Editor  on  chickens  869;  Editor  and  his  incubator 
566;  Editor,  the  junior  567;  Editor  at  Detroit, 
handling  bees  1171;  Entrances  obstructed  during 
honey-flow  794;  Entrances  closed  with  wire  cloth 
1559;  Entrance,  removing  bees  from  564;  Entrances, 
cleaning  out  564;  Entrance,  location  for  outdoor 
colonies  568;  Eucalyptus,  hardy  1485;  European 
foul  brood  1561;  Excluder,  queen,  inventor  of  1557; 
Experiment  station  in  Switzerland  1557;  Experi- 
ments at  Medina  with  stores  141;  Extractor  driven 
by  power   1230. 

Fairs  for  advertising  honey  1109,  1171;  Fairs, 
honey  exhibits  at  1051,  1170;  Fall  flows  of  honey 
1111;  Fatalities  from  stings  796;  Feeding  outdoors 
565;  Feeding  in  the  spring  567;  Feeding,  late, 
dangers  of  1289;  Ferris,  A.  K.  345;  Ferris'  two- 
queen  system  565;  Fertilizing  queens  in  tent  642; 
Field  meeting  in  Missouri  1485;  Field  meeting  at 
Jenkintown  720;  Field  .  meet  at  Jenkintown.  see 
Jenkintown;  Field  meeting  of  teachers  at  Medina 
930;  Florida  ants,  by  A.  I.  R.  414:  Food  law, 
effect  on  glucose  1418;  Food  law,  effect  on  bee- 
keepers 1051;  Foul  brood  in  the  mails  929;  Foul  or 
black  brood  1349;  Foul  v.  black  brood  930;  Foul  or 
black  brood,  treatment  of  9S9;  Foul  and  black 
brood  compared  1561:  Foul-brood  convention  in 
lexas  1170;  Foul-brood  law,  Canada,  amended  642; 
Foul-brood  law,  Ohio  347,  413;  Ko"l-brood  inspec- 
tors' meetmg  1290,  1486;  Foul-brood  inspector  for 
Canada  929;  Frames,  closed-end  advantages  in 
spring  568;  Freight  rates  on  honey  1486;  Fruit- 
blossoms,   time   to   spray   044. 

Gavel  given  at  Chicago  convention  142;  Gleanings 
for  1907  1419;  Gleanings  contents  for  coming  year 
414;  Gleanings  publishing  house  347,  1349:  Glean- 
ings subscription-list  347,  489;  Gleanings,  new  type 
for  1109;  Glucose  interests  affected  by  food  law 
1418;  Glucose  people's  lawsuits  1417;  Goldenrod 
for  honey  1170;  Good,  I.  R.,  and  family  1289; 
Government,  what  it  is  doing  for  bee-keepers  1560; 
Grave,  bees  following  owner  to  1485;  Griggs'  talk 
with   woman   on  honey   1487. 

Hambaugh,  death  of  565;  Hand's  non-swarming 
system  1419;  Harvest,  see  crop  reports:  Hawthorne  on 
honey  Ull;  Harrison,  Mrs.,  death  of  642;  Hepburn 
food  bill  passed  346;  Hershiser  on  confining  bees  in 
cellar  1,49:  Hershiser's  plan  of  shutting  bees  in 
cellar  1559;  Hershiser's  daughter  burned  929;  Hiber- 
nation of  bees,  semi  202;  Hired  he'p  in  apiary  1050"; 
Hive,  Aspinwall  non-swarming  641 ;  Hive,  jumbo, 
Ferris  795;  Hive-lifter,  Ferris  '  1050;  Hive-lifting 
devices    795;    Hive-stretcher    to    carrv    bees    to   cellar 


279;  Honey  sold  by  co-operation  415;  Hoffman 
frame,  metal-spaced  16;  Holtermann  a  special  cor- 
respondent 1290;  Honeysuckle  apiary  1485;  Honey 
crop  increased  by  alsike  489;  Honey  sold  by  co- 
operation 415;  Honey  as  a  food  1289;  Honey  to 
allay  bitterness  of  the  world  1111;  Honey  season 
for  1906,  see  honey-crop  reports;  Honey  prospects 
for  1906  566,  1231;  Honey  puffs  1170;  Honey  ex- 
hibits at  fairs  1051;  Honey  v.  syrup  for  winter 
feed  1169;  Honey,  freight  rates  on  1486;  Honey, 
higher  prices  on  1557;  Honey,  standard  for  1231; 
Honey,  when  to  sell  1169;  Honey  crop  short  for 
1906  1231;  Honey-crop  reports  566,  717,  794,  930, 
1231,  869,  990,  929,  1558;  Honey-flow  good  at 
Medina  929;  Honey-crop  reports  in  Gleanings  1558; 
Honey-packages,  small  566;  Hooker,  J.  M.,  death 
of  201;.  Hutchinson  in  the  field  1050;  Hutchinson's 
new    book    71. 

Incubator,  editor's  566;  Index  for  1905  15;  In- 
spectors of  foul  brood,  meeting  of  1486;  Intro- 
ducing, the  Simmins  plan  69;  Irrigation  in  Canada 
1557. 

January  weather  141;  Jay's  new  department  1349; 
Jenkintown  field  day  795;  Jenkintown  field  meeting 
72"^,  70.',  871.  929,  1110;  Jenkintown  meeting, 
A.  1.  K.'s  report  871;  Jenkintown  meeting  in  the 
evening   1110. 

Knowing  too  much   565,   1487. 

Langstroth,  poem  on  642;  Law,  Canada  foul- 
brood  amended  642;  Law,  Ohio  foul-brood  347,  413; 
Law.  pure-food,  explained  1350;  League,  Honey- 
producers'  and  attack  on  Wiley  413;  Libel  fin  bees 
71;  Live-bee  demonstration  in  New  York  201;  Loss 
of  bees  in  early   fall  1417;   Lumber  advanced  490. 

Mailing  diseased  brood  871,  929;  Manufactured 
comb  honey  1487;  Manufactured  honey,  so  called 
346;  Mating  nuclei  getting  bees  for  718;  Mating 
nuclei  at  basswood  apiary  869;  Mating-boxes,  Root 
17;  Metal-spaced  frame,  see  Hoft'man;  Miller,  C.  C. 
642;  Misbranding  of  honey  a  crime  1350;  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.,  and  pure  sugars  1417;  Mor- 
rison at  Medina  642;  Moving  bees  short  distances 
346;    Moving  bees   short   distances   safely   989. 

National  and  its  directors  1418;  National  food  law, 
effect  on  bee-keepers  1051;  National  food  law,  effect 
on  honey  1289;  National  food  law,  provisions  of 
1350;  National  convention  at  San  Antonio  643; 
National  Association  at  San  Antonio  or  St.  Paul 
347;  National  convention,  report  of  1486;  Nectar, 
raw,  wanted  644;  Newspaper  canards  about  bees 
71;  Nom  de  plume,  use  of  69;  Nomination  notices 
for  National  1109;  Non-swarming  hive,  Aspinwall 
294. 

Ohio  foul-brood  law  passed  347,  413;  Outdoor 
feeding   565. 

Phillips'  bulletin  of  brood  diseases  1560;  Phil!ips, 
E.  F.,  marriage  of  1350;  Pollination  by  bees  293; 
Poultry  and  bees  69:  Power-driven  extractor  1230; 
Press,  wax,  Hershiser  142;  Price  of  supplies  490; 
Prices  advanced  on  food  stuffs  1557;  Prices,  higher, 
en  honey  1557;  Propolis  chinked  in  by  Caucasians 
1230;  Prospects  for  the  season  717;  Prospects  for 
1906  566;  Publishing  house  Gleanings  new  347; 
Pure-food  bill  hanging  fire  793:  Pure-food  bill 
passed  346;  Pure-food  law,  effect  on  apiculture 
1289;  Pure-food  law,  provisions  and  penalties  1350; 
Pure-food  law  and  canards  1417;  Putnam  at  Medina 
717. 

Queen,  Burt's  $25,  870;  Queens  fertilized  in  big 
tent  642;  Queens  for  export  1418;  Queens,  chilling, 
to  make  drone-layers  202;  Queens,  early,  in  the 
North  347,  414;  Queen,  virgin,  destroying  old 
queen  1110;  Queen-cage  candy  to  be  disinfected 
1050;  Queen-excluder,  inventor  of  1557;  Queen- 
mailing  cages  795;  Queen-mating  boxes,  see  mating- 
boxes;  Queen-rearing  bulletin  346;  Queen-rearing, 
early,    in' the    North    348,    414. 

Railroads  not  cutting  sweet  clover  1111;  Red 
clover  as  a  honey-plant  990;  Reflex  machines,  are 
bees?  1290;  Reports  on  honey  1558;  Reward,  $1000 
346;  Robbers,  killing,  to  stop  robbing  990;  Robbing, 
effects  of  990;  Robbing,  a  trick  worth  knowing  990; 
Robber-traps,  value  of  1050;  Root  twin  mating-hive 
718;  Root  mating-boxes  17;  Root,  A.  I.,  the  man 
and  his  work  278;  Root,  A.  I.,  and  baby  nuclei 
1291;  Root,  A.  I.,  with  bees  again  718;  Root,  Allan 
Irving  1230;  Root's,  E.  R.,  Florida  trip  deferred 
345-  Root,  E.  R.,  not  a  director  16;  Root.  H.  H. 
567;  Root.  H.  H.,  assistant  editor  '".■>;  Rural  Bee- 
keeper  717. 
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Sage  and  Cuban  honey  in  New  York  1558;  Sage 
honey,  advance  in  price  1558;  Salisbury  on  wire- 
cloth  separators  278;  Schonfeld,  death  of  1485; 
Season  for  1906  1231,  1558;  Sections  to  be  scraped 
or  not  UST;  Sections,  Danzenbaker  277;  Sections, 
graded  and  scraped  1170;  Section,  thickness  of,  v. 
length  and  breadth  277;  Semi-hibernation  of  bees 
202;  Separator,  wire-cloth,  Betsinger's  278;  Shaking 
bees,  right  and  wrong  way  641;  Shook  swarming, 
see  swarming  11;  Simmins'  method  of  introducing 
69;  Smartweed  honey  1111;  Spring  work  641; 
Spraying  trees  in  bloom  644;  Springing  bees,  divi- 
sion-lDoard  for  643;  Standard,  U.  S.,  for  honey 
1231;  Starvation,  danger  of  279;  Stingless  bees  at 
Jenkintown  795;  Stings,  commercial  use  for  1052; 
Stings,  fatalities  from  796;  Stores  consumed  in 
winter  14];  Subscription-iist,  Gleanings  1289;  Sugar 
syrup  easily  detected  in  honey  644;  Sugars,  pure, 
by  Montgomery  Ward  1417;  Supplies  by  co-opera- 
tion 415;  Supplies,  cost  of  490;  Surface,  H.  A. 
719;  Surface,  H.  A.,  hive  and  swarm  796;  Swarm 
in  a  frenzy  793;  Swarm  control  142;  Swarm  control 
for   comb   honey   in    out-yards    568;    Swarm    control. 


three  plans  for  641;  Swarm  control  by  Doolittle 
345,  869;  Swarm  control,  Ferris  plan  795;  Swarm, 
to  make  it  contented  793;  Swarming  shook  568; 
Sweet  clover  not  a  noxious  weed  989;  Sweet  clover, 
getting  railroads  not  to  cut  1111;  Switzerland,  its 
experiment  station  1557;  Syrup  for  making  bees 
1229;   Syrup  too  late  to  feed  1849. 

Tax  on  bees  in  Ohio,  one  cent  413;  Texas,  poor 
season  in  641;  Thousand-dollar  reward  cards  346; 
Toepperwein's  swarm  346;  Traps  for  robbers  1050; 
Twin  mating-boxes,  see  mating  nuclei;  Twin  nuclei, 
see  mating-hive;   Type,  new,   for   Gleanings  1109. 

Uniting    weak    colonies    with    strong    565. 

Ventilating  the  Root  cellar  141;  Ventilation  in 
bee-cellars  565;  Virgin  queen  killing  old  queen 
1110. 

What's  the  use  of  knowing  so  much?  565,  1487; 
vVnite,  L.  R.  720;  White,  Dr.  F.  G.,  bulletin  from 
1560;  Wiley  advocate  of  food  bill  347;  Wiley, 
attack  on  by  brewers  413;  Winter  losses  heavy  in 
Kansas  414;  Wintering  in  clamps  in  clay  soil  1349; 
Wintering  indoors  and  out  at  Medina  489. 


Pickings 


Apiarist,    Texas,    new    journal    934. 

Bee  journal,  new  Roumanian  722;  Bee  journals 
of  Europe  281;  Beeswax  to  prevent  stings  722; 
Benton  in   Europe   419. 

Eggs,  do  bees  move?  934. 

Honey  and   milk   1564. 

Introducing   at   darK   934. 


New    Zealand    1488. 

Pettit   damage   suit   1564;    Pronunciation   of   words 
in  England  1564. 

Schonfeld,    death   of   722;    Sections,    miniature   1564; 
Stings    for    weak    eyes    419. 

Wax,    hard    water    on    722;    Writing    for    press    with 
pencil    934. 


Our  Homes 


American  bee-keepers  1132;  Anti-saloon  League 
of  America  1590;  Anti-saloon  League  of  Ohio  1590. 

Baby  nuclei  753;  Balloon,  dirigible  832;  Bath- 
room, A.  T.'s'526;  Battery-testers,  1137;  ]3ees  at 
the  Michigan  home  1017;  Bees  on  our  island  445; 
Bees  and  poultry  369,  445;  Bee-keepers'  workshop 
236;  Boy  who  was  drowned  on  Sunday  833;  Boys 
and  cigarettes  1517;  Boys,  our  American  1516; 
Boys,    why   bad   1518. 

Carpenter-shop,  my  672;  Children,  our  1517; 
Chicken-stealing  1449;  Church,  not  going  to,  Sun- 
days 833;  Cigarettes  and  boys  1517;  Circus  and  the 
boys  1018;  Commissioners,  county  38;  Convention 
of  the  .\nti-saloon  League,  State  and  National  1590; 
Corn,  to  grow  1075;  Cotton's  controllable  hive  1136; 
Caucasian   bees   753. 

Doctors,    quack    893. 

Experiment    station,    Wooster    1075. 

Flag,  stainless  1595;  Florida  cottage  162;  Florida 
home  161;  Florida  to  Michigan  753;  Folk,  governoi 
1593;    Fruits,   uncooked   672. 

Girl,   the,   that  was   lost  1317;    God's   gifts   525. 

Hanley,  governor  1317,  1590;  Holden,  Prof.  P.  G. 
1075;  Hold-ups  892;  Home,  sweet  home  1194; 
Hungarians   breaking   the    Sabbath   1454. 

Juvenile   court   1593. 

Kansas  City,  false  statements  concerning  1380; 
Kansas   temperance   laws   1379. 


Law  enforcement  at  Medina  1318;  Lawlessness- 
and  Saloons  1449;  Lindsley,  Judge  1593;  Liquor 
enemy  1379;  Liquor  falsehoods  1379;  Liquor-traftic 
sees   its   doom   1137;    Lynching  business   1518. 

McGlade's  sermon  1194;  Medicines,  quack  894; 
Mosquitoes,   all   about   1385;    Moth   and   rust  37. 

Navigating   the   air   1016. 

Organization    1317. 

Pardon  power  abused  1451;  Park,  G.  W.  953; 
Park's  printing  plant  954;  Parents,  duty  of  1017; 
Poultry  keeping  at  Florida  home  369,  445;  Prices 
of  supplies  1132;   Prohibition  in  Kansas  1137,  1379. 

Quacks  and  their  medicines  892;  Queens,  mating 
in    Florida    446. 

Rain,  making  and  stopping  1016;  Rats  in  the 
winter-apples  1450;  Root  genealogy  834;  Root,  A.  I., 
at  Jenkintown   1132. 

Saloon  at  Bingham  757;  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake 672;  Sea-breezes  and  deep  breathing  526; 
Search-and-Seizure  law  1317;  Secrets,  selling  1384; 
Sunday  balloon  ascension  832,;  Sunday  not  day  for 
outing  832;  Sunday  street-cars  832;  Surveying  in 
■  Michigan    754. 

Tabernacle,    hewed    and    built     in     22     hours    39; 

Terry's  new   diet,   672;   Thief,   reformed  1452. 

Water  we  drink,  525;  What  to  do  369;  Wilson, 
neighbor  755;  Whisky,  what  it  did  for  a  bee-keeper 
1137;  Words,  unkind  1132;  Workshop,  bee-keepers' 
236. 


Notes  of  Travel 


Alfalfa    in    the    Black    Hills   1513. 

Bees  on  our  island  160;  Bees,  handling  without 
smoke  or  veil  161;  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
1443,    1513,    17514,    1582. 

Caucasians  in  Michigan  1073 ;  Caucasians  at  Wash- 
ington 677;  Caucasian  bees  on  the  island  676;  Cau- 
casians extra  workers  1073;  Cave,  wind,  of  Black 
Hills    1448;    Chickens    on    the    Florida    island    677. 

Diet,    Terry's    236. 

Florida,  leaving  598;  Florida,  off  to  100;  Fruits, 
uncooked   236. 

Gasoline    as    a    motor-power    523. 


Honey  from  baby  nuclei  in  Michigan  1073;  Hot 
Springs  of  South  Dakota  1513,  1582;  House-building 
and   furniture-making  225. 

Island,   oui  s    100. 

Mullberries   in    the    South    599. 

Navigation  on    Sarasota  Bay  523. 

Orange-blossom   honey   600. 

Propelling   boat   to   ward   off  cold   523. 

Railway  travel  and  ventilation  100;  Raspberrics- 
in    Florida    599. 

Sailiny    on    Sarasota   Bay   523. 

Transferring  on  our   island  160. 

Wind    cave    of    Black    Hills    1447. 
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High-pressure  Gardening 


All   about   cucumbers   1137. 

Bacteria  for  sweet  clover  on  the  island  601 ;  Bass- 
wood  for  fall  planting  1385;  Basswood,  to  grow 
1513;  Bees,  handling  without  gloves  304;  Blight, 
spraying    for    1135;    Budding   appletrees    1595. 

Clover  seed,  where  comes  from  1015;  Celery-farm 
in    Florida   301. 

Day's  home  1596;   Drainage  tile,  a  new  kink  1134. 

Evergreen,  ornamental  1514;  Fly  that  ruins 
orange-orchards   303. 

Grasshoppers   1136;    Guavas   371. 

Holden's   corn-talk    1454. 


Mushroom   business    1453,    1595. 

Nitro   culture   102;    Nitrogen    bacteria   602. 

Orange-blossom    honey    601. 

Paulownia  1385,  1198;  Potaroes,  seed,  selecting 
1135;   Potted  plants  372. 

Rats,  more  about  them  1454. 

Strawberries  in  Florida  302;  Strawberries  on  the 
Florida  coast  602;  Strawberry-gardening  302;  Sweet 
clover    in    Floridp    602. 

Tomato-book,  man's  home  1596;  Tomato-growing 
in   Florida  Keys  601;   Truck-farms  in  Florida  302. 

Wax-beans    in    Florida    303. 


Health  Notes 


Cnestnuts    for    diet   1453. 

Doctoring    without   medicine    895. 

Fruits,   uncooked   1452. 

Lemons  for  the  cure  of  consumption  635. 


Sitz  bath,  hot  896. 
Terry's  diet  1452. 
Vertigo,   or   falling  sickness  101. 


Illustrations 


Acklin,  Mrs.,  cover,  Feb.  15;  Acklin,  J.  E.,  cover, 
July  1;  Aikin  sectional  hive  732,  733;  Aikin  sec- 
tional brood-chamber  501;  A.  I.  Root  demonstrating 
at  Jenkintown,  cover,  Aug.  15;  Alexander  and  El- 
wood  153;  Alexander  apiary  1573,  1575;  Alexander 
baby  nuclei  1576;  Alexander  bee-yard  28,  1572,  1576; 
Alexander  feeder  modified  1256;  Alexander,  Frank 
89;  Alexander  shaking  combs  90;  Alexander's 
evaporating-tanks  801;  Alexander's  feeder  499; 
Alexander's  honey-strainer  27;  Alexander's  tank- 
room  1572;  Alighting-boards,  curved  744; 
Alighting-boards,  adjusting  1573,  1575;  Althea  as 
a  honey-plant  1303;  Ant-proof  shed  for  tropics 
1055;  Apiary  of  360  colonies  516;  Apiary 
with  dirt  floor  1422;  Apiary  in  back  lot  1502;  Apiary 
averaging  100  lbs.  814;  Apiary  sheds  in  Idaho  664; 
Apiary  in  the  shade  739;  Apiary  packed  with 
building-paper  1308;  Apiary  with  upper  entrances 
1498;  Apiary,  first-prize  photo  739;  A;;iary,  Alex- 
ander 1573,  1575;  Apiary,  Root's  at  Salem  1435; 
Apiary,  South  Florida  738;  Apiary,  Texas  1566; 
Apiary,  P.  Keating's  436;  Apiary,  Guthrie's 
cover,  Dec.  1;  Apiary,  Townsend's  1241;  Apiary, 
Peterson's  1302;  Apple-blossom  shade  298;  Arizona 
scheme  for  shade  885;  Aspinwall  shipping-case  515; 
Aspinwall's  hive  and  system  426,  429;  Atwater, 
E.  F.  589;  Atwater's  baby-nucleus  yard  947;  At- 
water's  heating-tank  25;  Atwater's  queen-cell  cage 
1070;  Automobile  and  bee-keepers  on  cover,  Nov. 
15;  Automobile  to  haul  nuclei  1128;  Automobile  for 
hauling  nuclei,  cover,  Sept.  1;  Automobile,  Doo- 
little's   1068,    1001. 

Baby  nucleus.  Root's  18:  Baby  nuclei  prepared  for 
winter  1361;  Bee  on  a  Blossom  510;  Bee  demonstra- 
tion at  Akron  and  Medina  222,  225;  Bee  demonstra- 
tion at  Medina  1579,  1582;  Bee  demonstration, 
Wahl's  356;  Bees  as  fertilizers  509,  511;  Bees  in 
open  air  227;  Bees  on  a  stretcher  280;  Bees,  fracas 
with  1568;  Bee-brush,  German  610,  938;  Bee-brush, 
Flory's  1255;  Bee-cellar,  see  Cellar;  Bee-keeper  in 
parade  1128;  Bee-keeper,  blind,  at  work  228;  Bee- 
keeper, youngest  in  Pennsylvania  1578;  Bee-keeper, 
young  1188,  1432;  Bee-killing,  to  avoid  819,  820; 
Bee-sheds  in  Idaho  664;  Bee-shed  for  tropics  1055; 
Benton  modified  mailing-cage  668;  Benton,  Ralph,  in 
Europe  1433,  1503;  Benton's  last  postal  92;  Bicycle 
pants-guards  297;  Bigelow  and  his  class  at  Medina 
1579,  1582;  Bigelow  at  Jenkintown  1066,  1067;  Bige- 
low Educational  hive  590,  592;  Bigelow  honey-carton 
1584,  1585;  Bigelow's  apiarian  laboratory  155,  157; 
Bigelow,  E.  F.,  cover,  June  15;  Birds'  work  on 
hives  1429;  Boardman's  house  for  wintering  1373; 
Bottom-board,  Mansperger's  671;  Bottom-board, 
double  to  keep  down  increase  825;  Box  hive,  drum- 
ming bees  from  1588;  Boy  and  Japanese  hive  1441; 
Boy  and  the  bees  1127;  Boy  watching  bees  1432; 
Roy  bee-keeper  1577,  1578;  Brood-chamber,  Aikin's 
501;  Building  material,  cost  of  491;  Building-paper 
for  winter  protection  1308;  Burn's  heating-tank 
26;    Burt's   method    of   ripening   honey    1247. 

Cage  for  bee  demonstrations  221;  Candied  honey 
cut  with  a  machine   1445;    Carniolans  at  Jenkintown 


1063;  Cartons  for  two  sections  96;  Cartons,  Bige- 
low 1584,  1585;  Caucasian  bees  by  Lyon  91;  Cau- 
casian caught  in  act  814;  Cellar  repository.  Board- 
man's  1373;  Cellars  of  concrete  1363,  1365;  Cellar, 
bee,  Lathrop's  226;  Cellar,  West's  plan  of  1181; 
Cellar,  method  of  piling  bees  in  1182;  1183;  Cell- 
building  hive.  Chambers'  294,  1059;  Cement  cellar- 
walls  1363,  1365;  Chambers'  non-swarming  attach- 
ment 584;  Chamljers'  cell-building  hive  294,  1059; 
Chambers'  cell-starter  1059;  Chinaman  and  his  bees 
661,  663;  Church's  mating  cage  1569;  Church,  C.  M. 
1570;  Class  in  apiculture.  Griffin's  585;  Class  in 
apiculture.  Surface's  942;  Clamps  for  wintering  bees 
1369,  1370;  Climbing  Cuban  palm  364,  365;  Closed- 
end  frames,  to  handle  819,  820;  Cluster,  arrange- 
ment of  the  nucleus  670;  Coggshall  at  Jenkintown 
1062;  Colony  manipulated  13  26;  Colony  removed 
from  building  433;  Colonies,  360  in  one  apiary  516; 
Combs  built  in  open  air  227;  Comb  honey  properly 
packed  1246;  Comb  honey  ripening  oif  the  hive 
1247;  Combs,  removing  from  building  433;  Comb- 
carrier,  Alexander  89,  1575;  Comb-honey  attach- 
ments, Ferris'  880,  882,  941;  Comb-honey  carton, 
Bigelow's  1584;  1585;  Comb-honey  display  from  one 
hive  737;  Comb-honey  storage-crates  494;  Comb- 
leveler,  Whitney's  1189;  Comstock,  Anna  B.,  cover, 
July  15;  Concrete  cellars,  to  make  1363,  1365; 
Crates  for  comb  honey.  Green's  494 ;  Crowds  at 
Jenkintown  1064,  1065;  Cuban  honey-house  94; 
Cuban  method  of  climbing  364,  365;  Cucumbers 
grown  in  greenhouse  509,  511;  Cyprians,  beware 
1008;    Cyrenius'  hive-lifter   803. 

Daisy  fastener  improved  1254;  Demonstration  of 
live  bees,  Wahl's  356;  Doolittle  system  illustrated 
444,  521,  522,  596,  652,  749,  751,  822,  952,  953, 
1014,  1069;  Doolittle  and  automobile  1001;  Doolittle 
wide  frame  598;  Doolittle  on  mowing  an  apiary  595; 
Doolittle  on  taking  off  comb-honey  952,  953;  Doo- 
little colony  rich  in  stores  521  ;  Doolittle  taking  off 
honey  1014;  Doolittle  at  Jenkintown  1004,  1006; 
Doolittle  queen-excluder  598;  Doolittle  shade-board 
1253;  Doolittle  and  automobile  1068;  Doolittle  on 
clean  entrances  823;  Doolittle's  dream  1015;  Doo- 
little's  introducing-cage  823;  Doolittle's  method  of 
lifting  hives  1069;  Doolittle's  record-board  521; 
Doolittle,  G.  M.,  cover,  April  1;  Drumming  bees 
out  of  box  hives  816,  1588;  Dzierzon,  John  1508; 
Dzierzon's   home   and   hive   1509. 

Educational  hive,  Bigelow  590,  592;  Elwood  and 
Alexander  153;  Entrance  tangled  with  grass  823; 
Ent''ance-closing.  Doolittle  plan  1069;  Entrances, 
closing,  by  Doolittle  444:  Entrance,  contracting  671; 
)  ntrance.  ideal,  for  summer  1571;  Entrance,  V. 
Burt's  1571;  Entrance-closer  of  bent  wire  cloth 
418;  Entrance-guards  to  keep  out  mice  1512;  Exhibit 
by  Hunt  1439;  Exhibit  of  honey  at  Wisconsin  fair 
30:  Exhibit  in  Australia  1500,  1501;  Extracting- 
combs,  fine  set  1248;  Exhibit,  Creighton's  30; 
Extracting-frame,  to  brush  1244,  1245;  Extracting 
with  gasolme-engine  1242;  Extracting-house  portable 
515;  Extracting-house,  Alexander  1574;  Extracting- 
room,   Alexander's   1572;    Eye,   swollen   1376. 
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Fairs,  demonstration  of  bees  at  222,  225;  Family 
of  honey-eaters  740,  1186,  1307,  1442;  Family  of 
honey-eaters,  cover,  Oct.  15;  Feeding  outdoors  by 
Scholl  516;  Feeder  in  bottom-board  824;  Feeder, 
Alexander's  499;  Feeder,  bottom-board  1256;  Feeder, 
Scholl's  494;  Ferris'  double-nest-hive  586;  Ferris' 
comb-honey  attachment  941;  Ferris'  double-brood- 
chamber  hive  512,  513;  Ferris'  hive-lifter  1121,  1123; 
Ferris'  apiary  513;  Ferris'  comb-honey  attachment 
880,  1184;  Ferris'  comb-honey  supers  S80,  882; 
Ferris,  A.  K.,  cover  for  March  15;  Fertilizing-tent 
1569;  Field  day  at  Jenkintown  1061,  1067;  Field 
meet  in  Europe  1503;  Flory's  brush  1255;  Founda- 
tion-fastener, Morgan's  99;  Frames,  to  handle  819, 
820;  Frames,  metal-spaced  Morris'  idea  442;  Frame- 
holder  for  catching  drip  1243;  Frame-piercing  ma- 
chine 233;  Frame-spacers,  European  1009,  1010; 
Frame-tongs  441;   Franklin's  two-section  carton  96. 

Gasoline-engine  for  extracting  1242;  German  bee- 
brush  610,  938;  Gibb's  machine  to  cut  candied 
honey  1445;  Gilbert's  bee-yard  with  dirt  floor  1422; 
Girl  finding  queen,  cover,  Nov.  1;  Glass  to  prevent 
robbing  1188;  Goldenrod  cover,  Sept.  15;  Grainger, 
E.  1366;  Greenhouse,  bees  in  509,  511;  Greiner's 
hive-carrier  440;  Griffin's  class  in  apiculture  585; 
Gulden's  apiary  515;   Guthrie's  apiary,  cover,  Dec.  1. 

Hatch's  plan  for  bee-cellar  1311;  Heating-tank  for 
honey  25,  26;  Heckson's  metal-spaced  frame  748; 
Hives  manipulated  by  Doolittle  plan  597;  Hives 
picked  open  by  birds  1429;  Hive,  12-frame  Ferry's 
586;  Hive,  Holtermann's  290,  291;  Hive,  Aspin- 
wall's  426,  429;  Hive,  Pearl  Agnes  665;  Hive-carrier, 
iron  520;  Hive-carrier,  Greiner's  440;  Hive-carrier, 
West  1250;  Hive-carrier,  simple  1434;  Hive-lifter, 
Ferris's  1121,  1123;  Hive-lifter,  Bailey's  1124; 
Hive-lifter,  Holtermann's  1124;  Hive-lifter,  Cyrenius' 
803;  Hive-lifter,  a  take-off  1506,  1507;  Hive-rabbet 
spacers  1009,  1010;  Hive-rabbets,  right  and  wrong 
way  500;  Hive-stands  to  give  foot-room  515;  Hive- 
stand,  Doolittle  596;  Hive-tool,  Chappell's  298; 
Hive-tool,  handy  1422;  Hive-tool,  Mansperger's  671; 
Hoffman  Heckson's  metal-spaced  frame  748;  Hoff- 
man Marback's  metal-spaced  17;  Holmes,  Herman 
159;  Holtermann's  honey-strainer  147;  Holtermann's 
hive-lifter  1124;  Holtermann's  hive  290;  291;  Honey 
as  a  food  1307,  1442,  740,  1186,  1307;  Honey  ex- 
hibit, see  Exhibits;  Honey  exhibit  in  Australia  1500, 
1501;  Honey-eating  family,  see  Families,  Honey 
Eating;  Honey-extractor,  non-reversing  883;  Honey- 
house  94;  Honey-house,  Townsend's  1242;  Honey, 
selling  at  fairs  30,  222,  225,  1439;  Honey-strainer, 
Alexander  27;-  Honey-strainer,  simple  434;  Honey- 
strainer,  Holtermann's  147;  Honey-strainer.  Arch- 
ibald's 939;  Honey-tanks,  Alexander's  1572;  House- 
apiarv,  Suksdorf's  1185;  Hunt's  exhibit  at  Detroit 
1439. 

Increase  prevented  by  double  bottom-board  825; 
Italian  apiary   1433. 

Jap  hive  1441;  Jav  with  swarm  on  chin  1567; 
Jenkintown   field   day   1002,    1007,    1061,    1067. 

Ketaing's   home   435. 

L.Ting,  G.  1366;  Latham's  method  of  wintering 
1361;  Ling  Sam's  ranch  661;  Lossing's  automatic 
wheelbarrow  1257;  Lumber,  price  of  491;  Lyon  and 
Boyden   at  Jenkintown   1061. 

Manzaniti  360;  Mating  queens  in  a  •  cage  1569; 
Mating-box  arrangement  of  cluster  717;  Mating-box 
frames  20,  21;  Mating-box  twin  18,  718;  1361; 
INtating-boxes.  twin  or  triple  670;  Mating-boxes, 
Root  twin  17,  18,  718;  Mating-yard,-  Atwater's  947; 
Metal-spaced  frame,  Heckson's  Hoffman  748;  Metal- 
spaced  frame,  Marback's  Hoffman  17;  Miller  bottom- 
board  443;  Miller,  C.  C..  cover,  May  15;  Mowing 
apiary,  Doolittle  on  595;  Mule  for  going  to  out-yard, 
cover,    Nov.    15, 

Nails  in  wax  1440;  Nichols'  method  of  picking 
comb-honey  1346;  Non-reversing  extractor,  Frencii 
883;    !S'on-swarming   attachment.    Chambers'   584. 


Observatory  hive.  Savage's  1359;  Ontario  conven- 
tion 1504;  1505;  Ontario  convention  officers  1510; 
Ormsby  section-protector  23;  Overstocking  illustrated 
20,  21. 

Pants,  special,  for  bee-work  297;  Pants-guards  to 
keep  bees  out  297;  Paper  winter  cases  1371;  Pearl 
Agnes  hive  665;  Peterson's  Texas  apiary  1302; 
Phillips,  Dr.  E-  F.,  cover,  April  15;  Piercing- 
machine  for  frames  233;  Plan  of  bee-cellar  1311; 
Poem,  bees  illustrated  1301;  Poem  on  Langstroth 
S72;  Poppleton  and  Selser  in  palms  742;  Pratt  at 
Jenkintown  1063;  Press  of  old  kettle  362,  363; 
Price  of  building  material  491;  Psalm  from  farm 
life    1587. 

Queen-breeder,  youngest  29;  Queen-cage,  Benton 
modified  668;  Queen-cell  cage,  Atwater's  1070; 
Queen-cells  from  foul-broody  hive  507;  Queen- 
excluder,    Doolittle   598;    Queen-fertilizing  tent   1569. 

Rabbets  to  hive,  right  and  wrong  500;  Rabbet- 
spacers  1009,  1010;  Record-board,  Doolittle's  521; 
Reversible  closed-end  frames  1435;  Robbing  pre- 
vented by  glass  1188;  Root,  A.  I.,  cover  March  1; 
Root,  A.  I.,  at  Jenkintown  1002;  Root,  H.  H.,  cover, 
May  1;  Root,  Allan  Irving  cover,  Oct.  1;  Root's 
apiary  in  the  East  1435;  Root's  twin  mating-box  18, 
718;  Rope  for  carrying  hives  443;  Rose  of  Sharon 
as   a    honey-plant   1303. 

Sam  Ling  663;  Savage's  observatory  hive  1359; 
Scholl  grabbing  frames  1293;  Scholl  keeping  up 
with  the  bees  73;  Schoolteachers  at  Medina  1579, 
1582;  Schultz's  apiary  with  shade  885;  Scraping-box, 
Greiner's  367;  Screen  of  bent  wire  cloth  418;  Sec- 
tional hives,  to  use  732,  733;  Section-protector  23; 
Selser  as  field-marshal,  cover,  Aug.  1;  Separators 
of  wire  cloth  745;  Separator,  wire-cloth,  burr-combed 
437;  Shade  for  apiary  in  Idaho  885;  Shade-boards  of 
half-barrel  874;  Shade-board,  Doolittle  1253;  Shade- 
boards,  Pearsall's  875;  Shaffer,  H.  886;  Shaking  a 
frame,  Doolittle  plan  652;  653;  Shaking  frames, 
right  way  1293;  Shed  for  wintering  bees  212,  300, 
1431;  Slied  for  liives  299,  Shedded  apiaries  in 
Idaho  664;  Shipping-case  without  glass  514;  Ship- 
ping comb  honey  1246;  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1366; 
Solar  wax-extractor,  Keating's  436;  Spacers  on 
frame  and  hive  1009,  1010;  Stanley  &  Son  945; 
Staple  fastener  for  hive  443;  Sting,  effect  of  1376; 
.Stinging  fracas  1568;  Storage-tanks,  Alexander's  801, 
1572;  Stretcher  to  carry  bees  to  cellar  280;  Sturm's 
entrance-guards  1512;  Surface  and  his  class  942; 
.Surface,  H.  A.,  cover,  June  1;  Swarm  on  man's 
arm  1306;  .Swarm  entering  a  hive  440;  Swarm  on 
man's  chin  1567;  Swarm  30  feet  high  1125;  Swarm, 
papa's  887;  Swarm,  Lyon's  capture  813;  Swarm, 
third    prize    154. 

There  she  is,  daddy,  cover,  Nov.  1;  Townsend 
on  brushing  frames  1244,  1245;  Townsend's  apiary 
lt41;  Tawnsend's  clamps  1369,  1370;  Townsend's 
extracting  methods  1242,  1245;  Townsend's  frame- 
holder  1243;  Townsend's  plan  of  bee-house  1372; 
Transferring  bees  1497;  Transferring  illustrated  815, 
818;  Transferring-party  at  luntn  S15;  Transferring- 
table  under  tree  817;  Twining,  H.  M.,  at  Jenkin- 
town  1306;    Twin   mating-box.   Root   15. 

Uncapping-knife,  Townsend's  937;  Uncapping- 
knife    with    thumb-piece    937. 

Wax  with  nails  in  1440;  Wax-extraotor,  Keating's 
sclar  436;  Wax-extractor,  solar  and  artificial  heat 
043;  Wax-press,  kettle  outdoors  362,  363,  West 
cell-protectors  891,  1057,  1058;  West  hive-carrier 
1259;  West's  method  of  wintering  bees  1181,  1183; 
Wheelbarrow,  automatic  1257;  Wheelbarrow,  Doo- 
little's use  of  822;  White's  apiary  1435;  Who's 
afraid?  1127;  Wilson,  D.  H.  1577;  Winter  cases  of 
paper  1303,  1371;  Wintering  in  clamps  1369,  1370; 
Wintering  under  shed  212,  300,  1431;  Wiring 
frames,  -Atwater  on  5-55;  Wire-cloth  separator  burr- 
combed  437,  1395;  Wire-imbedding  tool  Miller's 
1579;   Wooster  teachers  ?.t  Medina   1579,   1582; 


ContrBbytcrs 


.\hlers,  H.  C.  1059;  Aiken,  R.  C.  500,  731;  .X'tx- 
ander,  E.  W.  26,  87,  151,  210,  229,  286,  354,  423, 
499,  508.  573,  64S,  729,  S;ll,  n5,  994,  1058,  1297, 
1357,  1377,  1495,  1573;  Amons,  B.  A.  518,  12.56; 
.Amo.;,  Mrs.  A.  L.  884;  Ames,  A.  L.  1240;  Ander- 
son, J.  L.  951;  Andrews,  F.  D.  748,  951;  Andrews. 
W.  M.  825;  Archibald,  T.  939;  .'\rchibald,  Robert 
1511;    Armstrong,    A.    C.    299,    948;    Arenson,    Arnt 


362;  Asbell,  W.  G.  831;  Ashley,  A.  A.  670;  Aspin- 
wall,  L.  A.  420;  Atwater,  E.  F.  25,  80,  215,  587, 
663,  735,  884,  943,  946,  1070,  1237,  1305;  Aulick, 
Dr.    M.    A.    1255. 

Bailey,  John  1124;  Bailey,  John  Sr.  35;  Balch, 
J.  C.  1431;  P.aldridge,  M.  M".  1072;  Barber,  Ira 
425;  Barber,  li-aac  810;  Barklev,  /.  L.  98;  Harnett, 
M.    A.    441;    Barkley,    J.    L.    1445;    Bartlett,    Ira    D. 
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814;  Bassett,  Henry  1377;  Baumgaertner,  J.  G. 
216,  580,  827;  Bearden,  J.  A.  741;  Beaupre,  L.  1188; 
Belshaw,  Wm.  671;  Bennett,  B.  S.  K.  1117;  Ben- 
ton, Ralph  1433,  1502;  Benoit,  F.  743;  Best,  D.  E. 
1056;  Betke,  Herman  1444;  Beuhne,  R.  1240;  Bige- 
low,  Edward  F.  156,  233,  591,  665,  746,  1583;  Black, 
C.<  S.  744;  Blake,  B.  W.  368;  Boardman,  H.  R. 
1371;  Boelte,  Dr.  Phil.  Max.  589;  Bohrer,  G.  220; 
Boyd,  B.  T.  830;  Boyd,  Frederick  M.  830;  Brack- 
ney,  O.  W.  231;  Bradley,  B.  H.  1443;  Bretsford, 
J.  C.  519;  Brewer,  M.  I.  1127;  Briggs,  F.  P.  154, 
440,  744;  Brockwell,  L.  L.  36;  Brown,  A.  B.  33; 
Brundage,  G.  1127;  Brunnich,  Dr.  86,  1129;  Bryant, 
Geo.  W.  826;  Burke,  Mrs.  W.  M.  1130;  Burns, 
A.  J.  26,  219,  824;  Buck,  Mrs.  Orville  830;  Byer, 
J.   E.   217. 

Card,  W.  F.  1498;  Card,  Wendell  T.  1013;  Carey, 
R.  G.  520;  Case,  Wm.  W.  736,  951;  Gary,  W.  W. 
440;  Chambers,  J.  E.  293,  582,  S06,  1059,  1251; 
Church,    C.    M.    219;    Chappell,    R.    D.    298;    Church, 

C.  M.  1568;  Clark,  A.  A.  658;  Clark,  L.  C.  1175; 
Claussen,  W.  R.  97;  Cleaver,  N.  E.  1570;  Clover, 
W.  R.  301;  Coggshall,  D.  H.  742;  Coggshall,  W.  L. 
744;  Colahan,  Francis  J.  1007;  Coles,  J.  D.  1068; 
Collins,  Dele  228;  Coltrin,  E.  P.  96;  Colwell,  A.  M. 
34;  Comstock,  Anna  Botsford  995;  Conner,  W.  W. 
1129;  Coons,  W.  H.  214;  Cooper,  J.  F.  889;  Cor- 
bett,  G.  W.  Jr.  35;  Craig,  W.  1512;  Grain,  Calvin 
825;  Crane,  J.  A.  811;  Crane,  J.  E-  816;  Creighton, 
J.    G.    31,    826;    Cummings,    Barnard    295;    Cyrenius, 

F.  H.  951. 

Dadant,  C.  P.  1115;  Darby,  L.  W.  1444;  Daven- 
port, C.  287;  Davenport,  Stephen  518;  Davis,  J.  M. 
506;  Davison,  W.  T.  36,  212,  1256,  1431; 
Day,  P.  L.  35,  582;  Dayton,  C.  W.  233,  811, 
1430;  Deadman,  G.  A.  434;  Dean,  J.  S.  830;  Dewey, 
E.  H.  1240;  Deyo,  Geo.  W.  12S6;  Dibbern,  C.  H. 
437;  Donaldson,  D.  1589;  Doolittle,  G.  M.  442,  520; 
Downing,   D.  D.   1378;   Dreyer,   W.   H.   1072. 

Eckler,   C.    F.    737;    Egge,   Jos.    516,    825;    Evans, 

G.  O.   593. 

Farnsworth,  D.  D.  889;  Farrar,  C.  D.  1118;  Fer- 
ris, A.  K.  429,  511,  586,  670,  803,  880,  940,  1006, 
1121,  1184;  Findlay,  Wm.  746;  Fisher,  Ralph  P. 
296,  998;  Fisher,  B.  L.  300;  Fisher,  A.  L.  98; 
Fletcher,  S.  R.  1256;  Flory,  J.  F.  1255;  Franklin, 
Benj.  96;  Fowler,  J.  M.  368;  Fox,  E-  W.  1071; 
Fox,  Franklin  G.  82;  Fox,  Elias  297;  France,  N.  E. 
1309. 

Gathright,  W.  C.  887;  Gaul,  J.  E.  740;  Getaz, 
Adrian  997;  Gibb,  Robert  1446;  Gibson,  E.  M.  22; 
Gill,  M.  A.  671,  730;  Gillette,  C.  P.  1445;  Gilbert, 
W.  R.  94,  150,  292,  508,  574;  Gilstrap,  W.  A.  H. 
1067,  1177,  1187;  Goff,  James  B.  439;  Goldsborough, 
Arthur  T.  602;  Good,  I.  1307;  Grant,  W.  W.  1012; 
Gray,  T.  885;  Green,  Stephen  N.  1248;  Greene, 
John  f.  97;  Greenough,  W.  I.  368;  Greiner,  F. 
802,    877.    1000;    Greiner,    G.    C.    85,    157,    213,    441, 

502,  1238;  Griffin,  Lawrence  C-  368;  Gross,  Gus- 
tave  1444;  Gulden,  L.  M.  516;  Gurtner.  T.  E.  1502; 
Guyton,  J.  W.   1442. 

Hahman,  Wm.  951;  Hains,  Ed  1180;  Hale, 
Ralph  I.  1445;  Hall,  D.  S.  99;  Hallock,  T.  P. 
587;  Halstead,  F.  W.  364;  Hand,  J.  E.  657,  748; 
Hanselman,  E.  H.  232,  738;  Harris,  W.  D.  1589; 
Hatch,  C.  A.  20,  1310;  Heckson,  John  748;  Hei- 
dorn,  Henry  949;  Hershiser,  Orel  L.  575,  1312, 
1367;  Hesse,  A.  J.  516;  Hickox,  W.  660;  Hill, 
W.  A.  234;  Hine,  W.  L.  301;  Hobble,  P.  R.  831; 
Hochstein,  C.  F.  93,  234;  Hofmann,  E.  L.  1509;  Hol- 
den,    B.    T.    831;    Holtermann,    R.    F.    146,    288,    365, 

503,  804,  938,  1125,  1427;  Hopkins.  I.  218,  1187; 
horst.  Will  A.  1013;  Howard,  C.  H.  1013;  Howe, 
J.  L.  299;  Howell,  E.  D.  368,  517,  671;  Hoyt, 
L.  H.  95;  Hull,  W.  W.  230;  Hunt,  E.  M.  514; 
Hunt,  Wm.   C.  51 S;   Hurst,  David   S.  1013. 

Ingersoll,  G.  W.   11S9. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Fied  O.  1188;  Janes,  N.  M.  230; 
Johnson,  C.  J.  36;  Tohnson,  E.  T.  442;  Johnson,  W. 
300;  Jones,   F.   H.   745;    Tones,  W.   M.   827,  889. 

Kanagy,   A.   H.   441;    Keller,   G.   W.   1378;   Keyes, 

D.  R.  1130;  Kilgore,  S.  G.  1131;  Koehler,  Louis  C. 
298;   Koontz,   A.    1443. 

LaBerge,   D.   1589;   Lamb,   Mrs.   Jos.   98;    Latham, 


Allen  430,  655,  1361,  1638,  1499;  Lathrop,  Harry 
225,  742;  Lawmaster,  L.  A.  218;  Leach,  D.  C. 
117C;  Lewis,  H.  H.  659;  Lichtwer,  Rudolph  519, 
825;  Lindgren,  Elof  1071;  Lockhart,  F.  A.  29,  506; 
Long,  Irving  519,  1188;  Loomis,  Chas.  B.  1192; 
Lossing,  William  1357,  1428;  Lupton,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
1588;    Lyon,   D.    Everett,   92,    509,    814. 

Ma^.g,  Wm.  747;  Macdonald,  D.  M.  33;  Macklin, 
Chas.  G.  1441;  Mansperger,  H.  t571;  Massie,  T.  K. 
654;  Matty,  E.  36;  McCann,  F.  1255;  McColley, 
R.  L.  1190;  McCorkle,  J.  R.  439;  McCready,  W.  F. 
148;  McEvoy,  Wm.  288;  McGlade,  Frank  1175, 
1506;  McGregor,  Alpine  999;  McKnight,  W.  8.  879; 
McLaughlin,  E.  T.  518;  McNay,  Frank  34,  888,  1257; 
Melville,  R.  J.  "l012;  Miller,  Dr.  C.  C.  577,  883, 
939,  1236;  Miller,  Norton  C.  519,  828;  Miller  S.  E. 
1578;  Mills,  Albert  I.  827;  Mitchell,  S.  H.  1435; 
Moeller,  Chas.  98;  Mohler,  G.  H.  1191;  Mooney, 
T.  R.  1444;  Moose,  Monroe  828;  R[organ,  Frank  Q. 
1499;  Morgan,  W.  P.  99,  367;  Morris,  D.  L.  1443; 
Morris,  K.  B.  442;  Morrison,  S.  W.  1256;  Morrison, 
W.  K.  84,  361,  1501,  1504,  1508,  1512,  1576;  Mottaz, 
A.   34;   Mover,  H.   M.   1186. 

Neilson,    D.     1512. 

Oberlitner,  A.  J.  1446;  Olmstead,  C.  A.  1375; 
Oosterberg,  A.  W.  745;  Ormsby,  J.  W.  23;  Orton, 
Percy   507. 

Palfornon,  Rev.  W.  L.  1130;  Parish,  W.  M. 
594;  Pashley,  Leon  1588;  Pearce,  I.  D.  36;  Pearce, 
Q.  A.  581;  Pearson,  W.  H.  83;  Peirce,  E.  W.  300, 
1118;   Penn,  Enoch  359;  Phillips,  T.  A.  299;  Phillips, 

E.  F.  99,  232;  Piper,  H.  888;  Porter,  E.  F.  439; 
Porter,  Wm.  1072;  Posey,  L.  1256;  Powell,  L  L. 
831;  Powers,  F.  A.  1120;  Pratt,  E.  L.  1428;  Pratt, 
W.  H.  831;  Priest,  W.  H.  518;  Prisk,  Wm.  E. 
29;  Prothero,  F.  W.  1129;  Pryal,  W.  A.  435;  Pul- 
ley, James  M.  33. 

Ouail,  T.  J.   1512  Quirin,  H.   G.   745,  1378. 

Ramer,  P.  B.  368;  Reddert,  Henry  886,  1072; 
Reiman,  Frank  1178;  Rich,  Geo.  W.  1008;  Richard, 
J.  230;  Richards,  J.  E-  97;  Richardson,  F.  B. 
1119;  Ridley,  J.  651;  Roach,  Mrs.  J.  M.  232; 
Roberson,  Albert  231;  Roberts,  W.  G.  230;  Rohrig, 
Wm.   655;    Rouse,  J.  W.   1427;   Roys,  F.   E.   231. 

Sager,  C.  W.  748;  Savage,  Daniel  F.  1358;  Sayer, 
AiKen  1510;  Schneider,  H.  C.  1432;  Schwer, 
Matt.  S.  232;  Secor,  Eugene  364,  1299,  1359;  Selser, 
W.  A.  799,  815,  1306;  Senff,  Wm.  234;  Simmins, 
Samuel,  807;  Shaw,  J.  W.  K.  &  Co.  1512;  Sher- 
burn,  Roland  P.  81;  Sherwood,  E.  E-  298;  Shiber, 
Geo.  729;  Shockey,  Ira  1256;  Sibille,  L-  1190;  Sim- 
mins, S.  22,  86,  650;  Simmins,  Richard  593,  1189; 
Smith,  Harvey  1586;  Smith,  Jay  1192;  Smith,  J.  De- 
Witt  831;  Snodgrass,  R.  L.  602;  Snyder,  Penn  G. 
1071;  Stachelhausen,  L.  1009;  Stanley,  Grant  36, 
220,  233,  1374;  Steffy,  Seward  889;  Stewart,  Henry 
228,  441,  1190;  Still,  C.  A.  Jr.  33;  Stone,  Art  1377; 
Stowe,  F.  P.  889;  Stratton,  H.  B.  215;  Strock, 
Wilson  1588;  Sturm,  G.  J.  1512;  Suksdorf,  Adolph 
1185;  Swain,  R.  M.  235;  Surface,  H.  A.  232,  594, 
734,   1378. 

Taft,    J.    W.    442;    Terril,    H.    B.    1129;    Thomas, 

F.  C.  96;  Thompson,  J.  N.  234;  Titoff,  A.  E.  1586; 
Todd,  C.  L.  828;  Townsend,  E.  D.  579,  936,  1368, 
1425;  Trachsel,  C.  &  E.  234;  Trachsel,  E.  234,  829; 
Transient,    661. 

Utter,   T.   W.   1377. 

Wahl,  L.  F.  355,  433,  1184;  Waite,  E.  E.  1298; 
Warner,  Chas.  441;  Washburn,  D.  E.  1511;  Weber, 
C.  H.  W.  99;  West,  T.  D.  36;  West,  N.  D.  1056, 
1181,  1249;  Wheeler,  H.  S.  827;  White,  A.  E.  504; 
V\'hite,  Anson  S.  1434;  White,  F.  P.  231,  594; 
Whitney,  Wm.  M.  230,  813,  1191,  1446;  Wickson, 
E.  J.  1446;  Wilder,  T.  J.  35;  Williams,  Edgar  31; 
Williams,  Sussan  E.  1254;  Williams,  Geo.  W.  439; 
Williamson,  J.  D.  1191;  Wilmer,  L.  H.  1187;  Wil- 
son C.  T.  745;  Wilson,  D.  H.  1578;  Wilson, 
L.  L.  W.  1577;  Wilson,  Henry  1255;  Wilson,  J.  K. 
888;  Wood,  B.  W.  234;  Wood,  Delos  432;  Wood, 
Mary  97:  Wood,  R.  G.  96;  Woodbury,  G.  B.  1248; 
Woodward,  C.  E-  24,  594;  Worrel,  S.  W.  97;  Wray, 
Ed.   744. 

Yates,  A.   W.   826. 

Ziemer,   A.   A.   513. 
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Books  for   Bee 'keepers  and   Others,  j 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 

In  buying  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable 
to  disappointment  if  we  make  a  purchase  without  see- 
ing the  article.  Admitting  that  the  book-seller  could 
read  all  the  books  he  offers,  as  he  has  them  for  sale,  it 
were  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would  be  the  one  to 
mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good  things  about 
a  book.  We  very  much  desire  that  those  who  favor  us 
with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappointed  and 
therefore  we  are  geing  to  try  to  prevent  it  by  mention- 
ing all  the  faults,  so  far  as  we  can,  that  the  purchaser 
may  know  what  he  is  getting.  In  the  following  list, 
books  that  we  approve  we  have  marked  with  a  * ; 
those  we  especially  approve,  **  ;  those  that  are  not  up 
to  times,  t ;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter  for 
the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between  the 
lines,  X  ;  foreign,  g.     The  bee-books  are  all  good. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods 
by  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give 
prices  separatel3'.  You  will  notice  that  you  can  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  re- 
quired for  po.stage  on  each. 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND   OTHER  GOOD   BOOKS. 

Postage.]  [Price  without  postage. 

8     Bible,  good  print,  neatly  bound 20 

10     Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress** 40 

6     Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  I,ife,**  cloth  25 

1  I  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

words  only;  cloth,  10c;  paper 5 

2  I  Same,  board  covers 20 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers 05 

One-third  off  on  all  Gospel  Hymns  mentioned  above. 

5  I  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers 10 

15  I  Storj'  of  the  Bible** 1  00 

Years  ago,  when  Huber  was  a  little  boy,  he  got  hold 
of  this  book  and  read  it  clear  through,  asking  his 
mother  questions  without  number  all  along  through 
the  book.  When  he  got  to  the  end  he  turned  over  to 
the  fore  part  and  commenced  to  read  it  through 
again.  We  laughed  at  him  .somewhat,  but  let  him  go 
on.  But  when  he  started  the  third  time  I  remonstrat- 
ed. Now,  this  illustrates  what  sort  of  a  book  this  is. 
We  sold  hundreds  of  them;  but  finally,  when  the  book 
got  to  be  old,  it  was  taken  out  of  our  book  list.  I  do  not 
know  just  why;  but  nevertheless  orders  have  kept 
coming  for  that  wonderful  book  by  Charles  Foster — 
the  Story  of  the  Bible.  Almost  any  child  will  read  it 
if  he  gets  a  chance;  and  who  can  tell  the  effect  it  may 
have  in  fixing  his  young  mind  upon  things  that  are 
good  and  pure  and  true  ?  By  buying  them  in  consid- 
erable quantities  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  such  a 
large  book  (notice  the  postage  is  15  cts.)  for  only  $1.00. 

4  I  Stepping  Heavenward** 18 


BOOKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR   BEE-KEEPERS. 

20  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth 1  00 

I  Bienen-Kultur,  \>\  Thos.  G.  Newman 25 

This  is  a  German  translation  of  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  book  called  "  Bees  and  Honey."    100  pages. 

I  Bienenzucht  uud  Honiggewinnung 25 

Or  "Bee  Culture  and  the  Securing  of  Honey,"  a  Ger- 
man bee-book  by  J.  F.  Eggers,  of  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Postage  free. 

15  I  Cook's  Manual,  cloth 1  00 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen-rearing  95 

I  Dzierzon  Theory 10 

15  I  Ivangstroth  Revised,  by  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son 1  10 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-keeping 90 

5  I  British   Bee-keeper's   Guide-book,  by   Thomas 

William  Cowan,  England  \ 95 

5  I  The  Honey-bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan 95 

3  I  Merrybanks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.  I.  Root...     15 
10  I  The    Honey-makers,    bj^   Miss   Margaret   W. 

Morley 1 

This  is  a  .'.'tory  of  the  life  of  the  bee.  told  in  very  in 
teresting  style-how  it  lives,  gathers  honev,  and  all 
about  it.  While  clothing  the  general  subject  with  an 
air  of  poetrj',  it  seems  to  be  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  known  facts  while  attempting  to  deal  with  them. 
We  believe  it  will  give  all  thoughtful  bee-keepers  a 
greater  liking  for  their  business  to  read  it.  Probbaly 
it  has  more  to  do  with  the  curious  traditions  connect- 
ed with  bees  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind. 


10  I  The  Ufe  of  the  Bee 1 

Thos.  Wm.  Cowan  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
in  his 'review  of  Maeterlinck's  work,  sa^-s;  "Not  since 
the  appearance,  in  1876,  of-Bucher's  'Mind  in  Animals' 
have  we  had  a  book  about  bees  more  charming,  or  one 
that  we  have  read  with  greater  pleasure,  than  Maeter- 
linck's '  I,ife  of  the  Bee.'  " 

I  Beetkeeping    in  Jamaica.     By  F.   A.   Hooper, 

Kingston,  Jamaica.     Paper  covers 25 

5  I  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees.    By  Dr.  C    C. 

Miller,  Marengo,  111 95 

15  I  Modern  Bee-farm.     By  S.  Simmins.     New  edi- 
tion ;  cloth  bound 1  85 


MISCELLANEOUS   HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  bv  Geo.  Finley 25 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,**  by  T.  B.  Terry.. 

New  edition,  re\-ised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c  ; 

cloth,  6Sc;  by  mail,  75c. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**    New  edition, 
revised  &  enlarged  ;  paper,  45c;  cloth,  68c,  mail  75c. 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  mo.st   masterly  work. 

8  I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings* 90 

Canary  Birds,  paper 50 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery 
culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
full  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain 
that  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  paying 
crops  at  once  without  any  assistance  except  from  the 
book. 
15  I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring 85 

8  I  Domestic  Economy,  by  I.  H.  Mayer,  M.  D.**  ...  30 
This  book  ought  to  save  at  least  the  money  it  costs, 
each  year,  in  every  household.  It  was  written  by  a 
doctor,  and  one  who  has  made  the  matter  of  domestic 
economy  a  life  study.  The  regular  price  of  the  book 
is  81.00,  "but  by  taking  a  large  lot  of  them  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  price  only  30  cents. 

10  I  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing,  etc 75 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
grow  stuff  than  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after  it  is 
grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they  are  in- 
expert in  getting  a  crop,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had  as  an  aid  in 
selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about  picking,  sorting, 
and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  best  methods  for  storing 
for  one  or  two  daj'S  or  a  longer  time.  It  also  tells 
about  evaporating  and  canning  when  there  is  a  glut 
in  the  market.  It  di,scusses  fruit  packages  and  corn- 
mission  dealers,  and  even  takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is 
a  new  book  of  250  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  Pub- 
lisher's price,  fl.OO. 

I  Farming  with  Green  Manures,  postpaid** 90 

This  book  was  written  several  years  ago;  but  since 
competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive,  and  hard 
to  get,  tnanj' farmers  are  beginning  to  find  they  can 
turn  under  various  green  crops  cheaper  than  to  buy 
stable  manure,  and  haul  and  spread  it — cheaper,  in 
fact,  than  they  can  buy  fertilizers.  This  book  men- 
tions almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing  under,  and 
gives  the  value  compared  with  stable  manure.  Some 
of  the  claims  seem  extravagant,  but  we  are  at  present 
getting  good  crops,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility,  by  a 
similar  treatment,  on  our  ten-acre  farm. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-growing** 90 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist** 1  15 

5  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson** 60 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  10 

While  "Gardening  for  Profit"  is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening- pay.  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasui'e  part, 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure"  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds,  without  the 
40  special  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of  it.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  246 pages  and  134  illustrations.    (Retail  price  $2.00.) 

12  I  Gardening  for  Profit** 1  10 

Tliis  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  marketgardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  b"ut  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.    It  has  376 pages  and  138  cuts      (Retail  price  »2. 00.) 
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8  I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** 90 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort.  Al- 
though it  goes  over.the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter 
Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasizes  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  preparing  your  ground  ;  and  this 
matter  of  adapting  it  to  young  people  as  well  as  old  is 
brought  out  in  a  most  happy  vein.  If  your  children 
have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187  pages 
and  46  engravings. 
3  I  Grasses  and   Clovers,   with   Notes  on   Forage 

Plants 'M 

This  is  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
"  Vegetables  Under  Glass"  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grass  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  much 
other  valuable  matter. 
10  I  Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Prof.  Taft**     .     1  15 

This  book  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  full  and 
complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  struc- 
tures as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their  manage- 
ment. Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small  structure  for 
plant-growing  under  glass  will  save  the  value  of  the 
book  by  reading  it  carefully. 
12  I  Greenhouse  Management,  by  Prof.  Taft** 1  15 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion. It  is  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  growing  vegetables  under 
glass,  especially  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well  as 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  $1.50;  but 
as  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make  a  spe- 
cial price  as  above. 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions,  paper* 20 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
squashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
success  in  almost  any  kind  of  business. 

I  Handbook  for  Lumbermen , 05 

5  I  Home   Pork-making;  125  pages,  illustrated 40 

I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  everybody  who   keeps  a 

pig  to  have  this  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  care  of 
the  pig,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap  pens, 
appliances,  all  about  butchering,  the  latest  and  most 
approved  short  cuts;  all  about  making  the  pickle, 
barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  smoke-house  (from  the 
cheapest  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved  arrange- 
ment); all  about  pig-troughs;  how  to  keep  them  clean 
with  little  labor;  recipes  for  cooking  pork  in  every 
imaginable  way,  etc.  Publisher's  price  is  50  cents, 
ours  as  above. 

15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay** 1  35 

By  T.  Greiner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
beds, cold-frames,  cold  green-houses,  hothouses,  or 
glass  structures  of  anj'  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price  $2.00. 

I  How  we   Made  the   Old   Farm  Pay — A  Fruit- 
book,  Green  10 

interest  that  characterize  its  author,  T.  Greiner. 
10  I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard*  85 
By  Stewart.  This  book,  so  far  as  1  am  informed,  is 
almost  the  only  work  on  this  matter  that  is  attracting 
so  much  interest,  especially  recently.  Using  water 
from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills  to  take  the  place 
of  rain,  during  our  great  drouths,  is  the  great  problem 
before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  274  pages 
and  142  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush** 25 

5  I  Manures  ;  How    to    Make    and    How    to    Use 

Them;  in  paper  covers 30 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 65 

I  Nut  Ctilturist,  postpaid 1  25 

3  I  Onions  for  Profit** 40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 
onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  written  with  all  the  enthu.siasm  anS 
Even  if  one  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, almost  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's  books 
will  like  to  read!  them  through. 

10  I  Our  Farming,  by  T.  B.  Terry** 75 

I  Same,  paper  cover  60 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

If  ordered  by  express  or   freight  with  other  goods, 
10c  less. 
8  I  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson.* 1  10 


10  I  Profits  in  Poultrv.*    ICO 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller  75 

2  I  Sorghum,  Stock   Beets,  Strawberries,  and  Ce- 
ment Floors.     By  Waldo  F.  Brown 08 

This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 
is  said  on  each  of  the  four  different  subjects;  and  the 
chapter  on  cement  floors  may  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  anybody  who  has  to  use  cement  for  floors,  walks, 
or  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  if  you  follow  the  exceed- 
inglj'  plain  directions  you  may  save  several  dollars  on 
one  single  job;  and  not  oiilj'  that,  get  a  better  cement 
floor  than  the  average  mason  will  make. 
2  I  Sweet  Potatoes;  Fortv  Years' Experience  with. 
By  Waldo  F.  Brown  ** 08 

This  little  book,  by  a  veteran  teacher  at  our  farm- 
ers' institutes,  ought  to  be  worth  many  times  the  price 
to  everybody  who  grows  even  a  few  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  garden.  It  also  gives  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
handling  and  keeping  this  potato,  which  is  difficult  to 
keep  unless  j-ou  know  just  how. 
10  I  Talks  on  Manures*  135 

By  Joseph  Harris.  Written  conversational  style, 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparative  tables.  The  use  of 
technical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
366  pages,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
5  I  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture** 40 

Whenever  apples  are  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances. 
Any  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze  is  all  right 
for  it;  and  the  small  amount  of  heat  neces.sary  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  very  li.tle.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostly  photos 
from  real  work,  130  pages.  Every  market-gardener 
should  have  this  book,  for  the  lessons  taught  indirect- 
ly, in  regard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhubarb. 
Publisher's  price  50c. 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 5 

5  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain 35 

Fully  illustrated,  containing  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  il- 
lustrations given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
make  the  book  worth  what  it  costs,  to  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  lay  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
as  much  science  in  digging  as  in  doing  almost  any 
thing  else  ;  and  b^  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
book,  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  tw^o  men  with- 
out this  knowledge. 
5  I  Tomato  Culture 35 

In  three  parts.  Part  first. — By  J.  W.  Day,  of  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in  the  South, 
with  some  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root,  adapting  it  to  the 
North.  Part  second. — By  D.  Cummins,  of  Conneaut, 
O.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for  canning- 
factories.  Part  third. — By  A.  I.  Root,  treats  of  plant- 
growing  for  market,  and  high-pressure  gardening  in 
general. 

3  I  Vegetables  under  Glass,  by  H.  A.  Dreer** 20 

3  I  Vegetables  in  the  Open  Air* 20 

This  is  a  sort  of  companion  book  to  the  one  abova. 
Both  books  are  most  fully  illustrated,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  especially  at  the  very  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold.  The  author,  H.  A.  Dreer,  has  a 
greenhouse  of  his  own  that  covers  one  solid  acre,  and 
he  is  pretty  well  conversant  with  all  the  arrangements 
and  plans  for  protecting  stuff  from  the  weather,  and 
afterward  handling  to  the  best  advantage  when  the 
weather  will  permit  out  of  doors. 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle 25 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to  farm 
matters  ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  po- 
tato-book that  it  reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you 
have  only  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  j'ou  to 
invest  in  a   book.     It  has  44  pages  and  4  cuts. 

3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  for  the  Microscope**..    47 

8  I  What  to  Do.  and  How  to  be  Haj  py  while  Do 

ing  It 65 

The  above  hook,  bj'  A.  I.  Root,  is  a  compilation  of 
papers  published  in  Oleaniugs  n*  Bee  CuJlure,  in  1886, 
'7,  and  '8  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
ing occupation  for  those  scattered  over  our  land  out 
of  employment  The  suggestions  are  principally 
about  finding  employment  about  5'our  own  homes. 
The  book  is  mainly"  upon  market-gardening,  fruit- 
culture,  poultry-raising,  etc.  Illustiated,  188  pages, 
cloth. 

8  I  Same,  paper  covers 40 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  Ohio. 
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CONDITIONS 

The  following  offers  are  self-explanatory  in  most  cases.  The  purpose  of  these  is  to 
induce  both  present  and  prospective  subscribers  to  interest  others  in  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.     A  few  general  rules  may  be  of  service  in  using  these  offers. 

1.  Trial  subscriptions  are  offered  only  for  the  uniform  time  of  six  months,  and  must 
be  in  each  case  a  new  name— that  is,  the  name  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings  during  the  pi-eceding  year. 

2  Any  one  may  send  in  subscription  orders,  claiming  any  of  the  following  premiums, 
whether  a  subscriber  or  not.  If  he  desires  to  send  his  own  subscription,  with  a  club 
of  two  or  more  subscriptions  besides  his  own,  it  will  count  the  same  as  the  name  ot 
any  other  subscriber  he  may  send. 

3  Please  note  that  our  premiums  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  For  six 
months'  trial  (new)  subscriptions:  for  yearly  subscriptions  (new);  for  yearly  subscrip- 
tions (renewal). 

4  Premiums  should  be  claimed  when  the  orders  are  sent,  if  convenient.  They  may 
be  claimed  later  on  if  mention  is  made,  when  sending  the  subscripiion.  that  it  will  be 
claimed  later. 

5.     These  premium  offers  supersede  all  former  offers,  which  are  canceled  at  this  date. 


For  Ne'w  Six  Mo«tHs' 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
miums may  be  selected  for  each 
ti-ial  subscription  sent  us  with  25 
cts.  As  many  premiums  may  be 
claimed  as  you  send  subscriptions. 
If  a  subscription  to  one  of  the  pa- 
pers is  selected,  it  will  apply  to 
either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  A.  For  one  trial  sub- 
scriber we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  three  months. 

Premium  B.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News  with  Prof. 
Holden's  Corn  Book,  postpaid. 

Premium  C.  One  year' s  subscrip- 
tion to  Greene's  Fruit  Grower. 

Premium  D.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Poultry  Success. 

Premium  E.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Apple  Specialist. 

Premium  F.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Farm  Journal, 
Philadelphia. 

Premium  G.  Any  one  of  the 
Swarthmore  books  or  Modern 
Queen-rearing,  by  Phillips,  post- 
paid. 

Premium  H.  One  copy  Reliable 
Poultry  Remedies,  84  pages  6  in.  x 
9  in.,  publisher's  price  35c. 

Premium  K.  One  copy  Winter 
Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  by  T.  B. 
Terry. 

Premium  L.  One  Perfect  pam- 
phlet preserver  for  Gleanings. 
Postage,  7  cts.  extra. 


For    Ne-w    Yearly 
Stibscriptiox^s. 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
miums may  be  selected  for  each 
new  vearly  subscription  sent  us 
with  $1.  As  many  premiums  may 
be  claimed  as  you  send  subscrip- 
tions. If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  1.  For  one  new  yearly 
subscription  we  will  send  Glean- 
ings one  year  to  your  own  address; 
or  one  Style  D  Gleanings  binder, 
postage  1.5  cts.  extra. 

Premium  2.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Strawberry;  pub-lisher's 
price,  $1.00. 

Premium  3.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Photographic  Times;  pub- 
lisher's price,  $1.00. 

Premium  4.  One  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  cloth  bound,  postage  20 
cts.  extra. 

Premium  5.  One  How  to  Keep 
Bees,  cloth  bound,  by  Anna  B.  Com- 
stock,  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  6.  One  D  o  o  1  i  1 1 1  e's 
Queen-rearing,  cloth  bound,  post- 
age 10  cts. 

Premium  7.  One  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee,  revised,  postage  15 

Premium  8.  One  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, postage  10  cts. 

Premium  9.  One  Standard  Root 
Smoker,  postage  25  cts. 

Premium  10.  One  F.  F.  Fountain 
Pen  No.  2,  postpaid. 

Premium  11.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen.  Root  strain,  golden  or 
leather  color,  sent  at  our  conven- 
ience in  May,  June,  or  July. 

Premium  12.  Four  Swarthmore 
books,  postpaid. 

fend  all  subscriptions  to 


For  Renewal  Yearly 
Subscriptions. 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
miums may  be  selected  for  each 
renewal  yearly  subscription  sent  us 
with  $1.  As  many  premiums  may 
be  claimed  as  you  send  subscrip- 
tions. If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  N.  One  copy  of  any  of 
the  following  books,  the  publisher's 
.price  of  which  is  50  cts. :  Poultry 
House  and  Fixtures;  Artiflcal  Incu- 
bating and  Brooding:  The  Chick 
Book;  Eggs  and  Egg  Farming;  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Leghorns,  Asiatics; 
Ducks  and  Geese.  Turkeys,  Bantam 
Fowls. 

Premium  O.  Either  of  .the  fol- 
lowing books,  described  in  our  book 
catalog:  The  A  B  C  of  Strawberry 
Culture, The  ABC  of  Potato  Culture. 

Premium  P.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  either  golden  or  leather 
colored,  in  June  or  July  when  we 
have  a  surplus. 

Premium  R.  For  a  renewal  year- 
ly subscription  we  will  advance 
your  own  subscription  six  months; 
or  send  you  a  Style  C  Gleanings 
binder,  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  S.  One  Junior  Root 
Smoker;  postage  20  cts.  extra. 

Premium  T.  One  pair  cloth  bee- 
gloves,  with  or  without  fingers, 
postage  7  cts. 

Premium  U.  One  Porter  honey- 
house  escape,  postpaid. 

Premium  V.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. , 

Premium  W.  For  three  renewal 
or  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Gleanings  at  $1.00,  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  one  No.  602  bee-keepers' 
pocket  tool-kit.  See  page  972,  July 
15th  Gleanings. 
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NortK   Texas 

BeeKeepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  in  stock,  and 
sell  them  at  Factory  Prices. 
Don't  forget  that  we  can  fur- 
nish anything  in  the  way  of 
field  or  garden  seeds,  plants, 
and  poultry  supplies.  Large 
illustrated  catalog  for  19G6 1 
free  on  application.  Mention 
Gleanings  when  you  write. 
Wish  to  purchase  Beeswax. 

■^— ggg;^'*-^!!— — 

Texas 
Seed  and  Floral  Co. 

Dallas,  Xex. 


SPRINGFIELD 
MISSOURI 


BSS^ 


We  carry  a 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

The  ROOT'S   1906 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

All  orders  filled  same  day  as 
received,  thus  insuring  for 
our  customers  quick  service, 
Springfield     freight    rates, 

FACTORY  PRICES 

Send  for  seed  catalog,  bulb 
and  plant  catalog,  Cyphers 
incubator  catalog.  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  bee- supply  catalog 

SPRINGFIELD    SEED    CO. 

Springfield,   Mo. 


MY  DREAMS  HAVE  COME  TRUE 

EVER  SINCE  I  was  a  little  boy  at  Leon  Spring's,  Texas,  I  was  wishing  to  be  a  bee-keeper:  but  my 
few  colonies  would  not  increase  fast  enough  to  suit  me,  so  I  j-tarted  to  take  orders  for  The  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  until  gradually  I  managed  to  keep  a  tmall  stock  of  supplies,  in  connection  with  the 
bees.  Year  after  year  my  bees  increased,  and  tne  supply  trade  became  more  extensive,  although  I 
was  only  a  boy  under  age.  Many  times  duting  a  honey-flow  I  would  tal\e  a  bee- journal  and  a  lantern 
in  the  evening  after  supper,  sit  on  a  bee-hive  in  my  apiary  where  all  the  bees  were  hummitg  and  the 
sweet  odor  of  the  wax-working  bees  would  surround  me,  and  read  until  midnight.  Although  a  boy,  I  began 
to  order  supplies  in  carload  lots.  I  found  it  necessary  to  move  to  a  city,  and  chose  San  Antonio.  Here  I 
had  the  best  of  shipping  facilities,  but  year  after  year  the  supply  business  increased  so  that  I  could  not  fill 
orders  as  fast  as  they  came  in.  Many  times  I  would  wish  in  my  dreams  that  I  had  a  large  warehouse  on 
a  railroad  track,  filled  with  supplies,  and  plenty  of  good  help  to  take  care  of  all  the  trade  pi-omptly.  So  I 
found  it  necessary  to  locate  on  a  railread  track,  and  in  1904  I  bought  a  place  of  business  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P. 
Railway,  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  fronting  South  Flores  Strttt,  where  I  have  a  building  40x250  feet 
filled  to  the  brim  with  Root's  supplies  of  every  description  — honey- cans,  honey,  and  every  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  line  of  business  I  also  installed  a  Weed  New-process  Foundation  factory,  where  we  can 
make  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  daily;  have  plenty  of  good  help  both  in  the  office  and  warehouse,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  past  season  I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  to  take  care  of  all  oiders  p.omptly. 
Do  not  forget  when  you  come  to  San  Antonio  to  be  sure  to  make  me  a  call.  I  have  large  office  rooms 
with  plenty  of  desks  and  writing  material,  so  when  you  come  make  yourself  at  home,  do  your  corre.'^pondirg 
from  here,  and  read  the  bee  journals.  I  have  a  reading-table  with  all  the  bee-journals  bound,  and  at  your  disposal 
HONEY-CANS. — Nearly  every  bea-keeper  in  Texas  knows  my  high  grade  of  honey  cans  and  cases,  so  it 
is  needless  to  say  any  thing  in  this  line  except  that  I  have  a  very  large  and  complete  stock,  and  am  in  a 
position   to   ship   promptly. 

The  following  are  the  standard   honey- packages  for  Texas,  made  so  by  the  Texas  Bee-1  eepers'  Association: 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  San  Antonio —  1  to  10  cases.     10  to  50  cases,     50  or  more  cases, 

.3-pound   friction-top   cans,  20  in   a  case   $110  $1  C5  ■    $1  Oit 

6-pound  "  pails,  10        "  100  95  90 

12  pound  ■'  '■        10        "  135  130  125 

60-pound  square  cans  with  8  inch  screw  caps,  two  in  a  ca-e 1  10  1  05  1  00 

60  pound        "  "  lYs-in.  "  ....         g5  gg  73 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  value  1    order,   I    beg  to   lemain 

Yours   very   truly. 


Udo  Toepperwein 


1322 
South  Flores  St. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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I         C.  H.  W.  Weber,         | 

T  Headgtiarters  frt-*' —  2. 

I  Bee  -  Supplies.! 

^  Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusive-  ^ 

^  ly,  at  B.oot*s    Factory  Prices.  ^  yf  <$* 

ii*  . ] ^ 

'f'  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.     You  will  be  pleased  on  ^ 

^  receipt  of  them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is  'i^ 

<^  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN-  t|i 

<|i  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  (^ 

^  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis-  A 

jt.  faction   guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price   list.     It   will   be  i. 

T  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  'i^ 

<f»  f$i 

I  Six  Per  Cent  Discount  f 

<$>  For    CasK    Orders    Received    in    January   4» 

4»  — = t|j 

^^  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  <$» 

v^  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  4& 

«^  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots,  ^ 

f^  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity.  i 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI.  # 


<5E» 

-£  Office  and  iSalesroosn,  2146-2148  Central  A.ve. 

<!$>  IVarehouse,   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER. 


T  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-     '^^ 

^    lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.     Can    furnish    <^ 
^   NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25.  <^ 

f^  _^^__^^^____ 

«^ 

^  I  have  in  stock  seeds   of   the   following   honey-plants:   White  and   Yellow 

T     Sweet-scented   Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,    Phacelia,     *4^ 
®    Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip.  '^ 

<^ 

<^ 


Cincinnati,         -         Ohio.  ^ 
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Jan.  1 


Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fanot.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm. 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  uusoiled  by  travel- 
rtaia  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
oell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo.  1.— AH  stations  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
i^eit  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
tnrface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
lide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
So  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
oomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  si  ightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
nnd  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
■eotion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  ambor,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Cincinnati. — The  nice  weather  holds  back  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey.  Crops  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
short,  and  producers  in  the  West  keep  the  prices  high. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  water-white  and  No.  1 
white  clover,  14  to  16;  No.  2, 12  to  14.  Extracted  seems 
to  be  more  plentiful,  and  we  quote  same  in  barrels, 
light  amber,  5%  to  5y2t  in  cans,  Y-t  ct.  more;  white  clo- 
ver, 7  to  8.     Beeswax,  28  to  30.        C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Dec.  18.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Schenectady. — The  market  is  well  cleaned  up  on 
all  grades,  and  white  clover  is  really  becoming  scarce; 
but  the  demand  is  gradually  diminishing  also,  which 
prevents  prices  advancing  to  any  extent.  We  qu^te 
fancy  white  clover,  15;  No.  1,  14  to  iS.  No.  2,  12  to  13; 
buckwheat,  11  to  12;  extracted,  light,  614  to  714;  dark, 
5Vi  to  6.  Chas.  McCulloch, 

Dec.  20.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo. — White  comb  honey  is  in  very  good  de- 
mand now.  Prices  do  not  advance,  but  stock  is  getting 
?uite  low  in  the  market.  Buckwheat  sells  when  of- 
ered  very  low.  Mixed  is  hard  to  sell.  Extracted 
sells  slowly.  White  comb  honey.  No.  1  and  fancy, 
13  to  14;  No.  2  and  fancy,  11  to  12;  No.  3, 10  to  11;  buck- 
wheat. 9  to  11;  extracted  white,  6V2  to  7;  extracted, 
dark,  5  to  51/2.  Beeswax,  28  to  30. 
Dec.  12.  W.  C.   Town  SEND,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


f  Atlanta. — Comb  honey  is  very  scarce  with  us  at 
this  writing,  and  we  are  selling  what  little  we  get  as 
toUows:  Fancy,  12^  to  14:  A  No.  1, 12  to  12i4.  Beeswax, 
27^  to30. 
Dec.  18. 


JUDSON  Heard, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


r  Kansas  City.— The  honey  trade  is  a  little  dull  here 
on  account  of  the  holidays,  24-section  fancy  white  sell- 
ing as  low  as  $.3.00;  market  about  |3.15;  amber,  |2.75  to 
$3  00.  Beeswax.  25.  We  look  for  the  market  to  pick 
up  after  the  holidays.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Dec.  19.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


St.  Louis. — .Since  our  last,  of  Dec.  7,  our  honey  mar- 
ket is  unchanged  in  price's,  but  the  demand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  has  been,  and  some 
of  the  lower  grades  are  accumulating,  especially  in 
barrels.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  15  to  16; 
No.  1,  13  to  14;  amber,  12  to  13  Extracted  Caliiornia, 
light  amber,  6  to  G%\  white  at  7;  Soutlern  in  barrels, 
4^  to  5^;  in  cans,  51/2  to  6.    Beeswax,  28. 

R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Dec.  18.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  is  not  as  strong 
as  last  quotations.  Prices  have  weakened  somewhat, 
on  account  of  the  holiday  rush  We  quote  fancy  white 
at  H%  to  15;  No.  1,  13^  to  14.  The  demand  for  extract- 
ed honey  remains  firm,  and  prices  are  good.  White 
clover  in  barrels  brings,  in  a  retail  way,  7  to  7%;  cans, 
7]4  to  8^.  amber  in  barrels,  5  to  55i;  cans  the  same. 
Beeswax,  26  to  28.  Griggs  Brothers, 

Dec.  18.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Toronto.— Honey  market  is  looking  up  a  little,  but 
prices  remain  the  same.  Firms  who  purchase  large 
lots  claim  they  can  get  all  they  require  at  the  old 
prices  yet,  although  the  demand  is  a  little  bri.'iker. 

Dec.  15.  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Chicago.— The  market  continues  to  rule  steady, 
there  being  a  fair  demand  for  the  best  trades  of  comb 
honey,  other  kinds  selling  slowly  with  prices  un- 
changed from  our  last  quotations. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Dec.  18.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale. — 500  cases  of  light  amber  extracted  honey, 
at  5c,  f .  o.  b.  Selma,  Cal.    Gathered  mostly  from  alfalfa. 
O.  L.  Abbott,  Cor.  Secretary 

Cal.  Bee-keepers'  Association. 


For  Sale. — Three  barrels  of  buckwheat  extracted 
honey:  new  barrels;  weight,  390  lbs.  net  each,  at  6c  on 
car.    Sample  free.        E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Remus,  Mich.  V 


For  Sale.— Clover  or  buckwheat  extracted  honey. 
Write  for  price,  and  quantity  desired.  Sample,  10  eta. 
Comb  honey  all  sold.      C.  B.  Howard,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6  cts. 
C.  J.  Baldridge, 
Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Extracted  honey— fancy  white,  6V2  cts.; 
fancy  amber,  6  cts.;  V4  cent  less  in  five-case  lots  or 
more.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCON  ER  M  FG. 
CO., .  Jarnestown,  Ni  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  -early  orders,  let  us'flgure 
with  yoii  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  hay*  a  honoy  bogrd,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom 'board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Finest  Quality  of  white  sage  and  orange 
bloom  honey,  6  cts.  Wild  alfalfa  and  buckwheat,  4% 
cts.    Discount  on  large  lots;  all  in  new  cans. 

Frank  McNay,  Redlands,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  buckwheat  comb,  capped  n<^arlv 
as  white  as  clover,  12c  per  lb.;  extracted,  7  to  8%c,  ac- 
cording to  quantity  and  quality  wanted.  Sample  for 
dime.  Quirin-the-Queen  breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif ornia  water- 
white,  white-aage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;   new  cans  and   new  cases.     Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St  ,   New  York. 


Wanted.— Comb,    extracted    honey,    and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.        R.  A.  BURNETT, 
199  South  Water  St..  Chicago,  Ills. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.  —Clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey;  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Wanted.— Comb  honey  at  improved  prices.    Write 
us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— I  will  pay  spot  cash  for  one  to  ten  tons  of 
water-white  or  amber  extracted  honey  at  railroad  sta- 
tion. C.  W.  Dayton,  Florence,  Cal. 


Ctias.  Israel  (Si  Brothers 

___   486-490  Canal  St.,  New  YorK. 

Wholesale  Dealers  asd  Commission  Uerchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

OondignnientB  Solicited.    EstabllBhed  VflS. 

All  tHe  year  round. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
breeders,  and  use  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians 66 

Tested $1  00 

Select  tested 1  50 

Extra  select 2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars.  .j 

I  ':A.  Comes  Casseres, 

15  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


Red  Clover  Queens  for  1906. 

Let  us  book  your  order  this 
^nter.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.00.  Let  us  make  and  quote 
you  special  prices  on  your  1906 
supplies.  New  factory.  New 
goods.     Order  now. 

G.  Routzahn,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


pURB    ITALIAN    QUEENS.-From    red-clover   and 
five-banded  breeders.  Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  James  Island,  S.  C. 


riie  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoke* 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fai  r 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


CLEANEST, 
COOLEST, 
STRONGEST, 
UP=TO=DATE. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keepa 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order. 

It  has  no  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

It  gives  a  light  or  dense  volume  of  cool  smoke,  at 
operator's  option,  3  to  5  hours  at  one  filling. 

Guarantee:  Simplicity,  quality,  efficiency,  durabilityo 

The  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  wrote  me: 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Oct.  28,  1904. 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  a  thor" 
ough  trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability, 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  1  shaU  want  sev« 
eral.    I  always  want  the  best. 

Yours  truly,  N.  E.  France. 

Prices:  By  mail,  one,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2.50li 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  -   MEDINA,  OHIO. 

GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 

EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  an.ything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  IV.  WHITE 

Gen.   Indus.  A.^t.,   PortstnotitH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
100  SPECIAL  PRIZES 


Besides  our  regular  premiums  of  Post 
Cards,  Books,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Cash 
Commissions.etc,  for  getting  subscribers. 
Write  at  once  for  sample  copy,  blanks, 
etc.    Also  souvenir  bee  post  cards.    .    . 


Poultry  Item 


FricRs,  Pa. 
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Take  McQure's 
Magazine  All 
Winter  Free 


as  a 


Test. 


How  to 

Get  the 

Magazine 


I'll  send  it  free  for  three  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you  like  it 
—if  you  have  decided  that  McClure's  Magazine 
is  wholesome,  educational,  interesting  reading  for 
yourself  and  every  member  of  your  family— if  you  have 
come  to  feel  that  you  just  can't  afford  to  be  without  it,  send 
me  one  dollar,  only,  for  a  full  year's  subscription. 

If  you  do  not  like  McClure's— do  not  want  to  have  it  continued— just  say  so— 
drop  me  a  line  saying  not  to  send  it,  and  telling  why  you  do  not  like.  There  will  be 
nothing  to  pay,  and  the  three  copies  you  will  have  received  on  trial— they  will  be 
absolutely  free.  If  I  did  not  feel  pretty  sure  you  would  like  McClure's,  could  I 
afford  to  make  an  offer  like  this  ?  t:;!:^,  ^I^^^ 

And  if  you  should  find  that  you  do  like  it,  wouldn't  you  regret  every  day  you  had 
delayed  asking  to  be  put  on  the  list  ?    .     .     Better  ask  to-day.' 

Up-to-date  Farming  says:  "  We  admire  McClure's,  and  read  it.  It  is  about  the 
only  magazine  in  which  every  thing  is  good,  and  appeals  to  me.  It  is  one.  too,  that 
will  satisfy  the  farmer  and  his  whole  family. " 

It  can't  all  be  told  here— fill  in  the  coupon  and  see  for  yourself  ;~you  take  no  risk. 

Send  in  the  coupon,  TO-DAY. 

Do  You  Want  Your  Boy  to  be  a  Lincoln? 

You  know  it  by  heart— the  story  of  Lincoln's  greatness— the  country-boy,  self- 
educated.  .  .  But  Lincoln  did  not  educate  himself  on  cheap,  trashy  novels,  and 
the  sensational  story  papers  with  which  the  country  is  flooded. 

The  country  lads  and  lasses  who  emerge  into  the  world  to  become  famous  are  they 
who  have  been  silently  reaching  out  for  the  things  of  the  great  real  world. 

McClure's  Magazine  is  read  in  the  very  best  homes  by  nearly  2,000,000  readers. 
Why  not  have  it  read  in  your  home,  for  the  entertainment  and  uplifting  of  every 
member  of  your  family  ? 

Famous  authors,  poets,  statesmen  write  for  McClure's.  President  Roosevelt, 
ex  President  Cleveland.  Gladstone,  Mark  Twain,  Rudyard  Kipling,  General  Miles, 
Walt  Whitman,  Bret  Harte,  Huxley,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  are  only  a  few 
who  have  written  for  McClure's.     This  next  year  there  will  be  stories  and   articles 

by  Jack  London,  William  Allen  White, 
Myra  Kelly,  Booth  Tarkington,  and 
others.  McClure's  is  the  greatest 
feast  of  good  things  literary  ever  of- 
fered. Now,  are  you  going  to  enjoy 
it? 


COL'PON 

iZDITOR  McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE, 

Kew  York  City. 
I  accept  your  offer  to  test  your  magazine.    Enter 
ay  subscriptioa  for  one  fu  1  year. 

'    After  receiving  threo  months'  sample  copies.  I  will 

'o   one   of  two  things.— either  semi   vou  ,Sl.(fl  for  thu 

ill  year's  subscription,  or  writ"  you  to  ^tup  thf  niara- 

ne.  when  you  are  to  cancel  this  ^uhs',■r'pt  on  and  the 

ample  copies  are  to  be  free  to  me  as  a  test. 
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S.  S.  McCLURE 


Editor 


McClure's  Magazine 

New  York  City 
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TDCCO    400.000  apples  budded  on  French  apple  roots,  $4.00  to  $10.00  per  100:  200,000  apples  on  Western  apple 

I  n  t  tw    roots,  $1.00  per  100  less.    20,000  Carolina  poplar,  6  to  8  feet,  8  cts.;  8  to  10  feet,  10  cts.;  10  to  12 

'  "^^'^    feet,  12  cts.    50,000  California  privet,  18  to  24  inches,  $18.00  per  1000;  2  to  3  feet,  $25.00  per  1000; 

3  to  4  feet,  $27.00  per  1000.    Boxing  free.    Sheerin's  trees  are  the  life  study  of  three  generations.    Not  grown  on 

contract  by  cheap  nurseries.    Our  120- page  catalog  will  tell  you  all  about  it.    Free  to  everybody. 

Sheerin's  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  New  York. 
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Back  to  his  First  Love, 

Bee-keeping,  has  gone  the  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review.  For  three  years  he  was  without  bees,  when  the 
long-ing  for  them  became  irresistible,  and,  last  year,  he  started  in  with  20  colonies,  increasing  them  to  104,  and,  in 
the  December  Review,  he  tells  how  this  was  accomplished,  how  the  bees  are  being  wintered,  gives  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  his  apiary,  and  then  outlines  his  plans  for  starting  a  series  of  out-apiaries  another  season,  in  the  raspberry 
region  of  northern  Michigan. 

He  will  be  gled  to  have  you  read  this  article,  and  then,  if  you  can  offer  any  suggestions  or  criticisms,  he  will 
pay  you  for  them. 

This  issue  also  has  a  two  page  description  '^of  the  new  book.  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  together  with  a  clubbing 
offer  in  connection  with  the  Review. 

Send  ten  cents  for  this  issue,  and  it  may  apply  on  any  subscription  sent  in  during  the  year. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Dadant  Methods  of  Honey-production 

Beginning  Janjiary  1,  1906,  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  will  begin  in  the  WEEKLY 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  a  series  of  articles  describing  in  detail 
the  very  successful  methods  of  the  Dadants  in  the  producti-n  of  large 
crops  of  honey.  To  the  one  who  \\ishes  to  make  money  in  keeping  bees, 
this  Dadant  series  of  articles  will  be  worth— well,  who  can  estimate 
their  value? 

CANADIAN  BEEDOM  .^        ^        ^        ^        ^        ^        ^ 

This  is  a  new  department  in  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN  BEE  JOUR- 
NAL, conducted  by  Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  a  very  successful  bee-keeper  in 
Canada,  whose  honey  crop  the  past  season  was  40,000  pounds.  He  will 
have  something  worth  while  to  say  in  his  department,  not  only  to 
Canadian  bee-keepers,  but  to  all  others. 

SOUTHERN  BEEDOM  j^        ^        ^        j.        ^        ^        ^ 

This  is  another  new  department  to  begin  in  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN 
BEE  JOURFAL  January  1,  1906.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  H. 
SchoU,  of  the  Texas  State  Agricultural  College,  in  charge  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Apiaries,  numbering  some  250  colonies.  It  will  be  a  great 
department  for  Southern  bee-keepers. 

The  foregoing  are  only  SAMPLES  of  the  good  things  to  be  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  old  WEEKLY  AMEERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  for  1906.  And 
the  cost  is  only  $1.00  a  year— less  than  two  cents  a  copy.  Every  bee- 
keeper who  wishes  to  succeed  should  have  the  AMERICAN  BEE 
JOURNAL,  no  matter  how  many  other  bee-papers  he  may  be  taking. 
Sample  copy  free,  or  a  three-months'  trial  trip  for  20  cents.    Address 

Geor^^e  W.  York  &  Co.,  334  Dearborn  St,  Chica^^o,  III. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  pai>ition  to  give  you  tlie  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  ard  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
damaged  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  VA  story 
8  frame;  10  frame,  $1.40  per  hive.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.     50  CENTS,   POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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YES! 


WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Lion  " 
engines  how  to  operate  them  intelligently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  '*  Lion  "  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines  are  simplicity  simplified; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  in  operation. 


WRITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engin-:  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  abouc  to  purchase  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  for 

purposes,  a  d  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particu  ars  about  your  approval  offer  as  ;.„- 
vertised  in  "G.e  .nings  in  Bee  Culture."  Yours  very  truly. 

Name Town 

State Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box 

R.F.D 


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
"installment  plan"  of  purchase.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE,  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENL 
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Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  We  mai<e  a  specialtf  of 
quoting  prices  on  your  own  combinations.  We  will  meet  or  beat  the  price  of  any 
agency  or  publisher.  FREE:  Send  us  any  three  clubs  at  advertised  prices  and 
we  will  give  you  any  magazine  of  Class  A  free.    Catalog  Free.    Agents  wanted. 


CLASS   I 

Agricultural  Epitomist  (three  years) 50 

A  merican  Fai  mfr 50 

Beauty  and  Health 50 

Boys  and  Girls 50 

Book-keepei s'  Bulletin 50 

Cooking  CluD 50 

Church  Woman's  Magazine 1  00 

Farm  News £0 

Farmers'  Institute  Bulletin (0 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home 60 

V  arm   Magazini; 50 

Fruit  Grower  (until  Jan.  1) 50 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 50 

Hous=elseeper 60 

Home  Mag'azine 35 

Ladies'  World 50 

McCall's  and  pattern 50 

Poultry  Succpss 50 

Western  Review 50 

World's  Events 1  00 

Woman's  Work 1  00 

The  Woman's  Journal 50 

CLASS  A 

American  Boy 1  00 

American  Thresherman  (after  Jan.  1)  1  00 

American  laventor 1  (W 

American  Education 1  00 

American  Nut  Jturnal 1  00 

American  Industries 1  00 

American  Dressmaker 1  00 

At  Home  (Kentuckian)  1  00 

Cosmopolitan    1  00 

*  Commoner 1  CO 

Church  Economist 1  00 

Dixieland   1  00 

Farm  Journal  (five  years) 75 

Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside 1  00 

Four  Track  News 1  00 

Fruit  Grower  (after  Jan.  1) 1  00 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Good   Housekeeping 1  00 

Hai-per's  Bazar 1  00 

Kindergarten  Review 1  00 

Magazine  of  Myste.ies 1  GO 

Madame 1  00 

Merchants'  Guide  (new) 2  00 

National  Daily  Review  (the  woman's  daily) ...  1  00 

Naturopath  and  Herald  of  Health 1  00 

New  York  Tribune-Farmer 1  00 

New  Thought 1  00 

Ohia  Tetcher 75 

Pearson's 1  00 

Pictorial  Review  with  pattern 1  00 

Pilgrim    1  00 

Physical  Culture 1  00 

Railway  Critic 1  00 

Silver  Cross 1  00 


Success 1  00 

Talent 1  00 

Town  and  Country  Journal 1  00 

*  Woman's  Home  Companion 1  00 

World  To-day 1  00 

Youth 1  00 

*  Add  ten  cents  to  club  for  this  magazine. 

CLASS    B 

Appleton's  Booklovers 3  00 

Current  Literature 3  00 

Outing 3  00 

Burr  Mcintosh 3  00 

Independent 2  00 

Journal  of  Education 2  50 

Lippincott's    2  50 

Reader  Magazine 3  00 

Review  of  Reviews 3  00 
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With  any  one  of  Class  1 1  25 


two 

three        "^      1 

one  "       A 
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1  50 

2  00 
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2  00 

2  25 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture $1  60  i  f\i\r  Drinn    0;Q 

K.otor  Way 2  00  i  ""'  '  ""Ci  »P^ 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture $1  00  I  fliir  Prino    $0 
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th  American  Inventor 

Madame 

'     Tom  Watson's 

American  Magazine 

National  Daily  Review 

McCall's  and  pattern 

Lippincott's    

Burr  Mcintosh  and  one  of  Class  A. . 

Booklovers  and  two  of  Class  1 

'     Talent    

Keith's  on  Home  Building 

Searchlight 
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American  Magazine  (Leslie's)  14 
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ber; Suburt)an  Life,  and  Pearson. . 
(Harper's  Bazar  or  World  To-day 
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Review  of  Reviews  and  Woman's 
Home  Companion 
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1  75 
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3  00 

1  50 
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2  00 
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Thanks,  Dr.  Phillips,  for  facta  about  the 
Breeders'  Association,  p.  1303— been  longing 
for  something  of  that  kind.  Here  go  my 
two  dollars  to  Washington. 

Just  why  does  J.  A.  Green  want  to  ex- 
tract from  a  foul-broody  hive  first,  p.  1299? 
If  to  avoid  getting  foul  combs  in  clean  colo- 
nies, one  would  think  the  foul  combs  should 
be  extracted  last;  but  there  may  be  some 
other  reason. 

If  land  agents  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try complain  that  they  can  not  get  free  ad- 
vertising in  Gleanings,  it  will  hardly  be 
those  Texas  fellows— unless  they're  very 
unreasonable.  [You  will  not  forget  that 
Texas  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  It 
has  immense  areas,  as  yet  with  scarcely  any 
settlers  on  them.  It  is  these  unoccupied 
fields  that  bee-keepers  should  go  to  rather 
than  squat  down  in  s'ome  territory  already 
overstocked  with  bees.  —  Ed.  ] 

Never  did  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  the 
time  of  cellaring  my  bees  than  this  year. 
They  had  frequent  flights  till  Nov.  28,  and 
on  that  day  it  was  62  degrees,  and  they  flew 
from  8  A.M.  till  after  3  P.M.  Next  morning 
it  was  22  degrees,  with  a  little  snow,  and 
they  w^ere  hustled  in.  There  has  been  one 
day  since  when  it  was  warm  enough  for  bees 
to  fly;  and  if  I  had  known  that  in  advance, 
tlie  bees  would  have  been  left  out  for  it. 
But  if  they  had  been  left  out,  and  then  the 
flight  day  hadn't  come,  they  would  have 
suffered  for  it.  If  it  were  to  do  over  again 
I  would  not  do  any  thing  different.  Take 
bees  in  the  next  day  after  their  last  flight, 
but  don't  take  too  many  chances  on  a  flight 
day  that  may  never  come.  I'd  rather  take 
them  in  ten  days  before  the  last  flight  day 
than  two  days  after. 


Are  you  not  a  little  prem.ature  in  your 
conclusions  about  cellaring  bees  early  or 
late,  Mr.  Editor,  page  1302  ?  Your  two  lots 
were  taken  in  three  weeks  apart,  the  sec- 
ond lot  having  the  benefit  of  a  second  flight, 
that  fl.ight,  I  suppose,  being  just  before  cel- 
laring. That  three  weeks  used  up  more 
bees  and  more  stores  out  than  in  Why 
shouldn't  it?  But  wait  till  next  spring  be- 
fore you  conclude  that  there  was  any  ' '  fol- 
ly "  about  the  three  weeks'  delay.  The 
three  weeks  of  greater  cold  cost  more  bees 
and  stores  outside,  while  the  three  weeks' 
confinement  cost  nothing  inside.  The  con- 
finement costs  nothing;  but  the  last  three 
costs,  and  costs  heavily,  if  it  follows  a  con- 
finement of  four  or  five  months,  and  it  may 
turn  out  that  more  will  be  lost  by  the  extra 
confinement  than  was  saved  by  the  earlier 
cellaring.  [We  have  our  colonies  all  mark- 
ed in  the  cellar,  and,  according  to  your 
suggestion,  we  will  note  their  comparative 
conditions  when  taking  out  next  spring.  — 
Ed.] 

Rev.  Charles  Scanlon's  speech  pleased 
A.  I.  Root.  p.  1333.  I  understand  Mr.  Scan- 
Ion  is  set  aside  by  his  denomination  to  spend 
his  entire  time  working  against  the  liquor 
business  — the  only  man  in  the  country  occu- 
pying that  unique  position  that  I  know  of, 
although  you  may  possibly  tell  us  of  others, 
Mr.  Editor.  If  each  denomination  were  to 
pick  out  its  best  men  for  that  work,  there 
would  be  fewer  pastors  dumb  on  the  sub- 
ject. [I  do  not  know  of  another  case  where 
a  denomination  is  putting  one  of  its  own 
ministers  in  the  field  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  subject  of  temperance.  But  I 
do  know  that  there  are  many  ministers  now 
employed  by  the  Anti- saloon  League  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  fighting  the  liquor  evil; 
and,  by  the  way,  as  I  personally  know, 
some  of  these  men  during  the  time  the  leg- 
islature is  in  session  sometimes  spend  fif- 
teen or  twenty  hours  in  solid  work  a  day,  all 
because  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  labor- 
ers are  few  But,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  there 
are  tenfold  more  laborers  in  this  special 
field  now  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago. 
-Ed  ] 
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"Pulverized  (not confectioners')  sugar" 
is  recommended  for  candy,  p.  1301.  If  you 
buy  in  Marengo,  both  will  come  out  of  the 
same  barrel.  In  M.  Ward's  catalog,  "Con- 
fectioners' XXXX  powdered"  rates  a  trifle 
higher  than  "  Powdered, "  which  looks  as 
though  "Confectioners'"  should  be  the 
better.  I  wonder  what's  what,  anyhow. 
[I  learn  from  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  that  a  little 
starch  in  powdered  sugar  will  do  no  harm. 
Mr.  Benton  uses  just  the  ordinary  pulver- 
ized article  worked  up  into  a  good  stiff 
dough.  In  a  few  days  this  may  require  a 
little  more  sugar  as  the  dough  softens  up. 
Those  who  have  received  queens  from  the 
Department  will  remember  that  the  caiidy- 
hole  in  the  cages  for  holding  it  is  lined  with 
beeswax,  and  then  covered  over  nicely  with 
a  piece  of  thin  foundation.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  confine  the  moisture  of  the  candy 
so  it  will  not  become  too  dry  and  hard. 
This  has  particular  reference  to  queen-  cage 
candy.  "That  which  is  used  for  feeding  bees 
in  winter  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
although  it  is  rot  so  important  to  have  the 
candy  "just  right." 

Prof.  Cook,  in  his  department,  p.  1296, 
doesn't  say  a  word  about  getting  a  bigger 
crop  of  honey,  but  spends  his  time  talking 
about  mandibles,  neuroptera,  and  things. 
Gleanings  isn't  an  entomological  journal, 
but  a  bee  journal;  and  when  we  pay  our 
money  for  it  we  want  something  that  will 
tell  us  just  how  to  get  the  biggest  crops  of 
honey.  But— but— hold  on,  young  fellow— 
and  I  want  to  speak  more  particularly  to 
younger  readers— you  take  the  advice  of  one 
who  is  no  spring  chicken,  and  who  has  spent 
many  a  year  with  the  bees,  and  do  you  read 
every  word  Professor  Cook  gives  about  the 
classification  and  the  structure  of  the  bee. 
Every  item  you  get  in  that  line  will  help  to 
make  your  world  just  a  little  bigger  and 
brighter,  life  a  little  more  worth  living.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
bees  will  help  to  make  play  out  of  your 
work  with  them  instead  of  drudgery,  and 
will  help  you  to  live  longer,  and  so  to  get 
more  honey.  It  will  also  help,  at  least  a 
little,  to  make  you  manage  them  more  in- 
telligently. Don't  stop  at  reading  once: 
read  over  and  over,  and  study  till  it  is  clear. 
It  may  seem  like  drudgery,  but  it  will  pay 
well.  I  wouldn't  give  up  for  a  good  deal 
the  little  I  know  about  how  a  bee  is  put  to- 
gether. 

Ye  editor  asks,  p.  1292,  "  But  is  it  true, 
doctor,  that  you  generally  have  hot  nights 
during  the  honey- flow?"  I've  shut  my  eyes 
and  tried  hard  to  think  what  is  the  right 
answer  to  that  question,  and  really  I  don't 
know.  Without  having  kept  an  exact  ac- 
count, it  isn't  easy  to  recall  just  the  exact 
proportion  of  cool  nights;  and  possibly  an 
exact  account  would  show  more  cool  nights 
than  I  had  supposed.  Here's  one  thing  I  do 
know:  We  always  count  on  our  best  flows 
when  we  have  nights  so  hot  that  we  have  to 
hunt  around  for  a  spot  cool  enough  to  sleep. 
Now,  it's  just  possible  that,  instead  of  hav- 


ing all  the  increase  credited  to  the  better 
flow  af  er  a  hot  night,  at  least  part  of  it 
should  be  credited  to  the  better  wax- work- 
ing during  hot  nights.  [In  this  locality  we 
very  seldom  have  it  so  hot  as  to  make  it  de- 
cidedly uncomfortable  at  night.  Whenever 
I  can  not  sleep,  and  feel  I  am  suffering  from 
lack  of  air  and  a  good  cool  breeze,  my  phys- 
ical condition  is  to  a  great  extent  overbal- 
anced by  the  feeling  that  this  will  be  just 
right  for  nectar  secretion.  But  going  back 
to  the  point  of  discussion,  if  there  should  be 
a  spell  of  cool  nights  (and  your  locality  could 
hardly  be  exempt  every  season)  the  protect- 
ing-cases  will  be  a  great  advantage;  and  if 
the  nights  should  turn  very  hot  they  will  do 
no  harm.  The  chances  are  they  would  be 
an  advantage,  taking  the  seasons  as  they 
come  and  go. —Ed.] 

"  Warning  against  reading  brilliant  but 
ruinous  ittacks  on  the  m.arriage  relation  in 
the  boOxKs  and  plays  of  Shaw  and  Mseter- 
linck  was  delivered  hy  Dr.  Felix  Adler  in  an 
address  before  the  Chicago  Ethical  Culture 
Society  yesterday.  '  To  know  the  manners 
of  disreputables  of  the  othei  half  is  not  to 
know  life:  it  is  to  know  death,'  was  Dr.  Ad- 
ler's  declaration.  '  You  arise  from  such  a 
book  and  go  back  to  the  purity  of  your  home 
life  feeling  that  you  have  been  debased.  .  . 
Among  the  social  insurrectionists  who  avow 
egotism  as  their  principle  is  to  be  four.d 
MEeterlinck.  Admitting  his  delicate  work- 
manship, his  Monna  Vanna  is  a  brief  that 
passion,  if  only  strong  enough,  is  justified  in 
breaking  all  bonds.'  Prof.  Adler's  closing 
words  were,  '  Don't  read  these  books  or  see 
these  plays— don't. '  "  —  Chicago  daily. 

SoJTie  months  ago  I  object^'d  to  unsound- 
ness in  Mjeterlinck's  beautiful  and  brilliant 
work  on  the  bee— not  so  very  much  of  it, 
but  the  rottenness  is  there  all  the  same,  and 
all  the  worse  because  insidious,  so  beautiful- 
ly clothed  that  gord  men  have  read  the  book 
and  praised  it  without  stint  without  ever  no- 
ticing the  evil  that  was  in  it.  Let  us  keep 
clear  of  poison,  even  when  offered  in  a  gild- 
ed cup.  [I  shall  have  to  confess  I  have  not 
read  Maeterlinck  as  I  suppose  I  should.  De- 
pending on  the  favorable  comments  o£  oth- 
ers we  cataloged  it  along  with  other  bee 
books.     I  will  investigate. —Ed.] 


irresponsible  commission  houses. 
Be  careful  about  shipping  honey  to  a  new 
commission  house  or  to  a  new  firm  adver- 
tising to  buy  honey  outright.  If  you  are  at 
all  in  doubt,  write  us  first.  We  have  already 
had  a  case  in  hand  where  a  party  shipped 
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to  a  new  concern.  Investigation  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  parties  could  not  be  found 
at  the  address  named,  and  the  honey  is  gone, 
nobody  knows  where. 

Be  careful  especially  about  sending  honey 
on  outright  sale.  Always  get  your  money 
fii'st  or  else  ship  C.  0.  D.— that  is,  send  a 
bill  of  lading  to  a  bank  for  collection  before 
the  honey  is  turned  over. 


OUR  INDEX  FOR  1905  ,*  SOME  VALUABLE  LES- 
SONS TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  IT. 

We  are  inclosing  in  this  issue  the  index 
for  1905.  Actual  count  shows  there  are 
1840  references.  This  will  give  our  read- 
ers some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Gleanings  for 
the  past  year. 

I  suppose  the  average  person  will  throw 
the  index  aside  as  being  of  little  or  no  value 
to  him.  Let  me  assure  him  that  he  is  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  could 
not  find  what  he  sought,  even  if  he  tried. 
Again  he  is  mistaken. 

This  list  of  subjects  was  prepared  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  some  being  "cross-in- 
dexed," as  the  sam.e  catch- word  may  not  oc- 
cur the  same  to  every  one  looking  the  mat- 
ter up.  For  example,  there  was  considera- 
ble discussion  during  the  past  year  on  the 
scent  of  bees  as  a  factor  in  introducing. 
One  reader  might  think  of  the  word  ' '  odor 
of  bees."  By  consulting  the  index  he  will 
be  referred  to  "scent  of  bees."  Another 
subscriber  might  think  of  the  word  ' '  intro- 
ducing as  affected  by  the  scent  factor." 
So  we  place  it  under  both  catch  words;  viz., 
Scent  and  Introducing. 

There  are  comparatively  few  subjects 
cross-indexed  in  this  way  —  only  the  most 
important,  and  such  as  are  susceptible  of 
one  or  more  catch-words,  all  equally  good. 
The  subject  of  robbers,  for  example,  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  robbing  only,  for 
the  reason  no  one  would  think  of  looking 
under  another  heading. 

I  have  dictated  alm.ost  every  line  of  this 
index  to  W.  P.  Why  did  I  do  it?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  the  editor  is  supposed  to 
knov/  what  subjects  are  important,  and 
what  is  the  subject-matter  of  any  item  or 
article  in  the  journal  throughout  the  past 
year,  almost  at  a  glance. 

lessons  to  be  LEARNED. 

An  index  may  be  used  in  a  way  that  will 
impart  a  great  deal  of  informiation.  One 
may  have  read  the  journal  for  a  year  very 
carefully,  and  raay  suppose  that  he  is  quite 
familiar  with  its  contents,  and  with  all  the 
conclusions  arrived  at;  but  if  he  will  take 
up  one  special  subject  in  connection  with  the 
index  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  his 
impressions  will  be  corrected.  As  the  dis- 
cussion on  any  particular  subject  continues, 
new  sidelights  are  thrown  in.  The  danger 
is  that  these  last  sidelights  may  outshine 
the  important  sidelights  ©f  earlier  discus- 
sion. In  order  to  get  a  perfectly  unbiased 
and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  index  should  be  carefully  consulted, 
looking  up  each  reference. 


I  respectfully  suggest  that  all  our  princi- 
pal correspondents  go  over  this  index  care- 
fully to  freshen  up  their  memories  regarding 
some  of  the  important  discussions  of  the 
past  year.  The  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  said  and  done  is  very  important  to  en- 
able the  writer  to  prepare  new  matter  on 
that  particular  subject. 

One  is  almost  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
discussion  on  the  Hoffman  frame  last  sea- 
son. One  writer  would  condemn  it  roundly, 
and  another  would  indorse  it  in  the  strong- 
est language.  In  one  issue  the  frame  was 
relegated  to  the  tcrap-heap,  and  in  the  next 
it  was  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra.  But 
if  one  will  go  over  all  the  discussion  from 
beginning  to  end  he  will  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hoffman  is  popular,  not  be- 
cause every  one  considers  it  the  best  frame, 
but  because  so  large  a  percentage  prefer  it 
to  any  thing  else.  It  is  the  old,  old  story, 
that  you  can  not  make  one  shoe  fit  every 
foot.  We  must  not  only  have  shoes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  but  shoes  of  different  styles. 
A  shoemaker  who  would  try  to  force  on  his 
patrons  only  one  style  of  shoe,  and  sell  only 
that  kind,  would  be  not  only  shortsighted 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  half 
crazy  as  well.  The  manufacturer  who 
would  sell  only  one  kind  of  frame  or  section, 
and  only  one  style  of  hive,  would  get  only  a 
part  of  the  trade. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  lessons 
that  miay  be  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  a 
good  index.  I  am  frank  to  confess  that,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  one  for  last  year,  my 
own  view  of  things  apicultural  has  been 
very  materially  broadened,  not  to  say  modi- 
fied. I  am  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  the 
two  knights,  who,  approaching  each  other, 
met  under  the  overhanging  sign  of  the  Big 
Dragon.  One  made  a  reference  to  it  as  be- 
ing blue,  and  the  other  corrected  him  by 
saying  it  was  red.  Words  led  to  blows;  and 
when  each  was  thrown  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sign,  each  saw  that  the  other  was  part- 
ly right,  and  harmony  was  soon  restored. 
Shall  we  not,  in  the  discussions  during  the 
new  year,  be  more  charitable  toward  each 
other's  views,  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  two  factors  of  environment 
and  the  previous  training  of  the  "other  fel- 
low"?   

WHAT     THE     RUSSIAN     REPRESENTATIVE     TO 
THIS  COUNTRY  HAS    TO    SAY    OF  CAUCA- 
SIANS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co,  had  in  its  apiaries  for  a  part  of 
two  seasons  a  representative  of  the  Russian 
government,  Mr.  Abram  Titoff,  who  came 
to  America  to  study  bee-keeping.  After 
leaving  here  he  worked  for  about  two  months 
in  the  height  of  the  honey-flow  with  E.  W. 
Alexander.  He  then  attended  the  National 
conveiition  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  read  a  pa- 
per on  Russian  bee-keeping.  He  came  back 
to  Medina,  and  last  February  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  work  with  some  of  tiie  extensive 
bee-keepers  of  the  sage  districts. 

In  the  mean  time  we  had  lost  track  of 
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him,  and  possibly  would  not  have  heard  of 
him  even  now  but  for  the  fact  that  editori- 
ally I  spoke  of  the  Caucasians  as  being  dis- 
inclined to  take  feed  out  of  feeders,  and 
that  we  were  fearful  they  were  too  good- 
natured  to  be  good  for  any  thing. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning- the  Caucasian  bees.  In  your  editorial  in  the 
Nov.  1st  issue  you  claimed  that  Caucasian  bees  were 
not  able  to  get  food  from  the  feeders.  From  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  with  them  I  must  say  I  have  found  it 
not  so.  Last  summer  I  received  a  number  of  queens 
from  Caucasus;  successfully  introduced  them,  and,  be- 
fore winter  came,  I  had  some  colonies  of  Caucasian 
bees.  To  six  of  these  colonies  I  was  foiced  to  give  a 
syrup  as  they  had  not  enough  honey  in  storage.  I  fed 
them  from  the  division-board  feeder  (made  of  galvan- 
ized iron).  To  each  colony  was  given  about  12  lbs.  of 
syrup,  and  all  this  food  was  taken  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  shows  that  Caucasians  are  not  only  smart  enough 
to  get  food,  but  they  will  accomplish  it  without  sacri- 
fice—not one  bee  was  drowned  in  the  syrup. 

In  your  case  I  think  there  was  some  other  cause  for 
not  eating  food,  but  not  a  peculiarity  of  this  race  of 
bees. 

As  for  the  color  of  bees,  there  are  three  kinds  of  Cau- 
casians: The  yellow,  the  dark  yellow,  and  the  dark. 
From  your  words  on  page  1180  I  conclude  that  you  have 
in  your  apiary  the  dark  Caucasians.  The  yellow  Cau- 
casian bees  are  not  much  different  from  Italians  in  color. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  8.  A.  Titoff. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Titoff  to  tell  us  more 
about  the  Caucasians  in  Russia,  especially 
the  yellow  stock  of  that  blood.  As  there 
seems  to  be  some  conflict  of  opinion  in  this 
country,  a  statement  from  a  native  of  Rus- 
sia, who  probably  knows  as  much  about 
these  bees  as  we  do  of  Italians,  would  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVKNTION  AT  CHICAGO. 

This  has  come  and  gone.  While  it  was 
not  as  large  or  representative  as  some  of  our 
previous  conventions,  yet  what  it  lacked  in 
these  respects  was  fully  made  up  in  the 
the  high  quality  of  the  discussions  and  the 
men  present.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  they 
were  of  a  higher  order  than  we  ever  had  at 
any  previous  meeting.  For  example,  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  swarm  control, 
at  the  first  session,  brought  out  men  and 
methods  in  a  way  that  had  never  before 
been  done.  As  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Ga- 
maliels who  handled  this  subject  in  a  mas- 
terly way,  I  was  impressed  with  the  feel- 
ing of  how  little  of  the  science  of  swarming 
I  actually  knew. 

This  discussion  was  only  a  sample  of  other 
good  things  we  had  at  this  convention.  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  digest  of  it  in 
later  issues  of  this  journal.  In  the  mean 
time,  those  who  are  not  already  members  of 
the  National  should  enroll  at  once  in  order 
to  secure  the  official  report,  taken  by  the 
official  stenographer  in  full.  This  report 
will  be  well  worth  a  dollar,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  the  other  benefits  that  one  may  secure 
through  an  organization  that  is  now  nearly 
2500  strong.  Send  your  dollar  to  Mr.  N.  E. 
France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Unfortunately  there  was  at  this  conven- 
tion a  prolonged  discussion  over  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution;  and  when 
we  got  through  we  were  almost  where  we 
started.  This  seems  to  be  unavoidable  un- 
der our  present  rules.     Bat  this  convention 


was  in  this  respect  no  worse  than  some  of 
our  other  ones— indeed,  I  believe  it  was  far 
better;  but  several  at  the  various  conven- 
tions have  at  various  times  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  very  sore  because  they  are 
compelled  to  hear  wrangling  over  amend- 
ments and  parliamentary  tactics  when  they 
had  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  learn  some- 
thing from  their  brothers  about  bees.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  board  of  Direct- 
ors and  to  the  management  in  general  that 
some  plan  be  formulated  whereby  proposed 
amendments  may  be  discussed  in  the  bee 
journals,  where  those  not  interested  are  not 
compelled  to  give  up  any  of  their  valuable 
time,  and  where,  too,  the  whole  membership, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  is  interested,  can  have  a 
hand  in  it.  It  would  be  well  to  take  into 
consideration  that  it  costs  each  one  who  at- 
tends these  conventions  anywhere  from  50 
cents  to  $2. 00  per  hour  for  the  two  and  a 
half  days  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Dadant  made  a  good  presiding  officer 
—strictly  impartial  and  absolutely  fair,  and 
no  blame  attaches  to  him  for  the  length  of 
the  discussion  referred  to.     But,  more  anon. 


Regarding  the  question  as  to  whether  I 
should  accept  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
National,  to  which  I  have  been  recently 
elected,  I  have  finally  decided  to  take  the 
advice  of  my  wife,  and  have,  therefore, 
tendered  my  resignation.  There  are  plenty 
of  strong  available  men  who  can  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  Director  far  better  than  I ; 
and  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  make  a  wise  appointment.  As 
before  stated,  this  action  is  not  based  on 
any  dissatisfaction  with  the  policies  of  the 
National  nor  toward  its  officers.  Indeed,  I 
most  heartily  approve  of  that  magnificent 
organization,  and  shall  do  all  I  can  to  help  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  I.  Root  are  now  settled 
on  an  island  off  Osprey,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida.  He  has  taken  with  him  a  select 
breeding-queen,  and  is  going  to  try  some 
experiments  in  breeding  select  drones. 


■•9y»  •^^ 


METAL-SPACED    HOFFMAN    FRAMES. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  looking  for 
a  metal-spaced  Hoffman  frame  that  would 
retain  practically  the  advantages  of  the  one 
all  of  wood,  and  yet  sacrifice  none  of  its 
good  features.  We  believe  we  have  now  se- 
cured it.  We  asked  the  foreman  of  our  ma- 
chine-shop, Mr.  Frank  G.  Marbach,  to  devise 
some  form  of  metal  spacer,  preferably  of 
stamping,  that  could  be  attached  to  a  reg- 
ular standard  thick- top  frame  having  end- 
bars  the  same  width  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  same  width  as  the  top-bar  itself. 
How  well  he  succeeded  will  be  made  plain 
by  the  illustration  herewith. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  raised  projec- 
tions, or  bosses,  are  stamped  at  regular  in- 
tervals in  a  narrow  strip  of  tin.  The  later- 
al projection  of  these  bosses  is  equal  to  just 
half  the  distance  between  the  end-bars 
when  properly  spaced;  and  when  these  end- 
bars  are  IjV  inches  wide  there  will  be  a  t^g- 
inch  space  between  them  when  separated 
1|  from  center  to  center.  The  depth  or  pro- 
jection of  the  bosses  will,  therefore,  be  just 
half,  or  s\  inch.  As  they  are  stamped  right 
out  of  the  sheet  metal  they  will  be  very 
strong,  especially  as  they  are  stiffened  by 
the  ribs  or  braces  on  each  side.  But  prima- 
rily the  object  of  these  ribs  is  to  prevent 


MARBACH.S  METAL-SPACED  HOFFMAN  FRAME. 

these  raised  projections  from  catching  or 
hooking  on  each  other  when  these  frames 
are  inserted  into  or  removed  from  the  hive 
by  providing  a  sliding  contact  over  the 
bridge- like  ribs. 

The  whole  strip  with  its  raised  projections 
is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  letter  U,  and  slipped 
over  the  top-bar  and  end-bar,  binding  both 
together. 

One  objection  to  the  Hoffman  is  that  the 
projection  of  the  top-bar  that  rests  on  the 
hive- rabbet  being  so  frail  it  is  liable  to  split 
or  break  off;  but  this  band  of  metal  firmly 
binding  it  to  the  end- bar  will  make  this  im- 
possible on  this  frame.  As  the  raised  pro- 
jections are  united  by  strips  of  metal  they 
will  always  be  equally  distant  apart,  so  they 
will  always  register— that  is  to  say,  come 
directly  opposite  each  other  when  the  frames 
are  in  the  hive. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  regular  Hoffman  was  that,  if  it 
were  not  nailed  up  right— the  V  edge  al- 
ways the  same  way— its  value  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  destroyed.  The  new  Hoff- 
man can  not  be  put  up  wrong,  for  it  has  no 
rights  and  left.  No  matter  how  the  spacers 
are  put  on,  they  will  always  come  right. 

The  appearance  of  the  frame  put  up  with 
this  spacer  with  its  bright  metallic  binding 
is  very  neat.  In  fact,  we  may  say  it  is  the 
handsomest  frame,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest,  of  any  put  out  heretofore.  It 
may  be  handled  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  Hoffman;  and,  no  matter  how  abun- 
dant the  propolis  may  be  in  any  locality, 
these  small  metal  surfaces  can  not  be  glued 
together. 

The  usual  objection,  that  this  being  a  me- 
tal spacer  will  interfere  with  the  uncapping- 


knife  for  extracting,  maybe  possibly  urged;" 
but  in  talking  with  some  of  the  extracted- 
honey  men  at  the  National  convention,  who, 
by  the  way,  generally  approved  this  frame, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  objection  would 
be  as  serio'js  in  actual  practice  as  in  theory. 
In  all  cases  where  metal  spacers  are  used, 
the  uncapping-knife  must  be  handled  in  a 
slightly  different  manner.  It  is  the  general 
practice  to  start  the  blade  of  the  knife  (when 
the  frame  is  stood  on  end)  at  the  bottom 
edge,  or  what  would  be  near  the  end-bar  now 
at  the  bottom.  The  knife  is  then  worked 
seesaw  fashion  upward  until  it  is  almost  up 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bar  at  the  top.  It  is 
then  withdrawn,  when  the  other  edge  of  the 
blade  is  entered  just  below  the  upper  end- 
bar,  meeting  the  first  cut,  when  the  whole 
film  of  capping  will  drop  away  free.  But  I 
was  told  that  one  could  use  the  uncapping- 
knife  with  metal-spaced  fram.es  in  the  regu- 
lation way,  using  one  cutting  edge  through- 
out. A  little  care  on  reaching  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  metal  will  prevent 
dulling  the  knife. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  this 
metal-spaced  Hoffman  will  supplant  the  reg- 
ular all- wood  Hoffman,  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  great  majority  of  Hoffman  us- 
ers will  still  prefer  the  old  standby,  as  pro- 
polis is  not  a  serious  enough  problem  to  in- 
terfere with  its  use  in  most  localities.  This 
new  frame  is  merely  offered  to  suit  condi- 
tions where  propohs  may  be  unusally  abun- 
dant, or  to  meet  the  preference  of  those  who 
do  not  want  any  sticking  at  all  of  the  frames; 
and  those  who  wish  something  which  can  be 
picked  up  out  of  the  hive  singly  or  in  pairs 
without  a  pry  at  any  season  of  the  year,  any- 
where, need  to  look  no  further. 

N.  B.— This  frame  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably with  the  regular  Hoffman  frames 
in  the  same  hive,  without  modification. 


THE  ROOT  TWIN  BABY  MATING-BOXES. 

As  intimated  in  our  Dec.  1st  issue,  p.  1244, 
we  now  recommend  a  twin  mating-box,  us- 
ing a  frame  three  to  the  L. ,  in  preference 
to  the  small  Swarthmore  or  Pratt  box  con- 
taining two  frames,  six  of  which  weuld  just 
fill  the  regular  standard  Langstroth.  This 
box  is  almost  cubical  in  shape,  and  is  divid- 
ed centrally  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  thin 
veneer  partition-board.  This  is  made  thin 
in  order  that  the  warmth  of  the  two  clusters 
may  be  the  better  combined  into  one  cluster. 
In  each  division  there  are  two  little  frames, 
three  of  which,  as  explained,  will  just  go  in- 
side of  the  regular  standard  Langstroth 
frame,  the  division  being  made  on  perpen- 
dicular lines,  see  Fig.  2.  In  order  to  make 
these  hang  in  the  hives  in  the  little  twin 
mating-box  a  little  piece  of  folded  tin  slides 
over  each  end  of  the  top-bar,  as  shown  at 
F  and  G.  The^se  can  be  slid  back  as  shown 
at  B,  Fig.  2,  or  shoved  out  as  shown  at  A 
and  F.  When  used  in  this  latter  position, 
they  serve  as  a  projection  which  rests  on  a 
wooden  rabbet  in  the  little  hive.  When  the 
frames  are  to  be  filled  out  with  drawn  comb 
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and  brood  in  all  stages,  the  projection  is  slid 
back  until  its  end  is  flush  with  the  end-bar. 
They  can  then  be  inserted  in  a  regular  stan- 
dard Langstroth  frame,  and  oai'ly  in  the 
season  can  be  filled  with  drawn  comb  and 
brood  in  all  stages.  When  once  so  filled  they 
can  be  slipped  out  of  the  frame  with  adher- 
ing bees,  and  two  of  them  (when  the  metal 
projections  are  slid  out)  inserted  into  one 
side  of  the  twin  mating-box.  When  in  posi- 
tion they  hang  on  rabbets  like  the  unspaced 
Langstroth  frame. 

Tacked  to  the  veneer  division-board  is  a 
small  piece  of  enamel  cloth.  This  is  used  on 
these  small  hives  because  it  will  peel  over 
without  disturbing  the  cluster;  for  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  desirable  to  handle 
these  small  bunches  of  bees  without  smoke. 
So  small  a  cluster  can  very  easily  be  scented 
to  an  extent  that  it  loses  its  body  or  indi- 
vidual odor,  when  it  will  attack  its  own 
queen  —  something  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  happen  with  a  large  colony  of  bees. 

The  twin  mating  box,  instead  of  being 
made  up  of  §  stuff,  is  constructed  of  boards 
fully  i  thick.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make 
a  warmer  box,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  feeding- troughs  on  each  side,  as  at  C  and 


The  whole  combination  makes  a  very 
warni  mating-box;  and  when  we  further 
combine  the  heat  of  two  clusters  into  one. 


BOA- 
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FIG.  1— THE  ROOT  TWIN  MATING-BOX. 

and  B,  Fig.  1.  These  are  mortised  out 
with  a  chain  mortiser,  and  extend  to  the 
dotted  lines  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  To  this 
feeJing-trough  a  small  hole  is  made,  through 
which  bees  enter  to  secure  the  food.  A 
small  wooden  lid  is  placed  on  top  of  the  en- 
amel cloth,  covering  both  sides,  and  telescop- 
ing over  the  whole  is  a  cap  of  Neponset 
paper. 


FIG.     2  — THE     ROOT    NI'CLEUS    FRAMES    FOR 
TWIN     MATING-BOX. 

we  have  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
one  cluster  of  bees,  so  far  as  heat  units  are 
concerned  twice  the  size  it  really  is.  There 
is  a  ventilating- hole  at  A,  and  an  entrance 
at  B. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  larger 
clusters  are  better  and  actually  cheaper,  be- 
cau.-:e  they  will  maintain  their  strength 
throughout  the  season.  While  it  is  perfect- 
ly practicable  to  mate  queens  in  smaller 
boxes,  yet  we  found  last  season  that  it  was 
necessary  to  renew  this  small  force  every  so 
often.  This  was  not  only  a  nuisance,  but 
actually  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  bees 
throughout  the  season  than  would  take  place 
from  the  larger  box  here  shown. 

I  learned  one  fact  from  Mr.  A.  K.  Ferris, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  which  may  make  it  possi- 
ble for  even  the  smallest  cluster  of  bees  to 
maintain  itself  and  rear  brood  throughout 
the  season.  Mr.  Ferris  says  all  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  space  the  frames  further  apart 
than  the  regulation  distance  of  \\  or  If  from 
center  to  center;  that  when  the  frames  are 
very  small  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
up  brood-rearing,  to  have  the  little  bunch  of 
bees  covering  the  brood  twice  or  three  times 
as  thick  as  it  ordinarily  is.  He  explains 
that,  when  the  frames  are  spaced  wide,  and 
the  box  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
the  spacing,  a  comparatively  small  cluster 
will  maintain  itself  throughout  the  season 
by  rearing  brood  and  bees. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  large 
mating-box  built  on  the  dual  plan  will  be  de- 
sirable; and,  all  together,  the  arrangement 
here  shown  will  prove  to  be  more  satisfac- 
tory, mainly  because  it  will  stand  cool  weath- 
er, especially  cool  nights.  I  found  at  the 
National  convention  that  two  other  bee- 
keepers have  been  working  along  the  same 
lines  —  namely,  the  adoption  of  a  twin  mat- 
ing-box of  practically  tne  same  size.  One 
box  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley, 
Dixon,  111.,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  A.  K,  Fer- 
ris, as  above  mentioned. 
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WHY  DOES  HONEY  SELL  SLOWLY? 

"Say,  Doolittle." 

"Yes,  Clark." 

' '  You  remember  that  question  from  the 
question-box  at  Syracuse  before  the  Onon- 
daga Co.  Bee  Convention  of  three  days  ago, 
regarding  honey  selling  slowly  this  fall  and 
winter?" 

"Yes." 

"  What  was  the  conclusion  in  the  matter? 
I  had  to  come  away  before  the  discussion 
had  fairly  commenced." 

' '  I  could  not  stay  till  the  discussion  was 
ended;  but  one  of  the  ideas  that  was  ad- 
vanced was  that  adulteration  had  largely  to 
do  with  the  matter,  in  that  it  made  the  com- 
mon people  suspicious  of  all  honey;  conse- 
quently there  was  an  under-consumption  of 
our  product  through  this  suspicion." 

"Do  you  believe  that?" 

"  I  do  believe  that  there  is  an  under-con- 
sumption of  honey,  and  quite  agree  with  the 
idea  brought  out  —  that,  with  less  than  half 
a  crop  of  honey  in  the  United  States  the 
past  year,  honey  rarely  ever  sold  as  slowly 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past  three 
months." 

' '  Yes,  that  part  I  agree  with.  But  do 
you  think  that  the  cause  is  the  adulteration 
of  honey,  or,  rather,  that  there  are  stories 
in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  honey  is 
largely  adulterated?  " 

'  ■  I  think  that  this  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  matter.     Don't  you?" 

"  Do  you  remember  when  there  was  such 
a  great  cry  a  few  years  ago  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers  about  oleomargarine,  and  how 
the  markets  would  be  ruined  for  butter,  and 
the  dairymen  find  themselves  out  of  employ- 
ment, unless  the  thing  was  stopped?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember  how  the  papers  were 
filled  with  the  subject  of  oleomargarine,  and 
about  the  great  injury  it  was,  and  would  be 
likely  become,  unless  there  was  some  law 
passed  regarding  the  matter." 

' '  Well,  did  the  oleomargarine  matter 
cause  butter  to  sell  more  slowly?  " 

"But  there  was  a  law  passed  that  caused 
oleomargarine  to  be  sold  for  what  it  was, 
and  not  for  butter." 

"Correct.  But  was  there  an  under-con- 
sumption of  butter  during  this  oleomarga- 
rine scare?  " 

"  I  do  not  fully  remember. ' ' 

"If  you  will  study  up  I  think  you  will 
find  that  there  was  no  less  butter  on  the  ta- 
bles in  the  homes  and  hotels  of  the  country 
during  those  times  than  there  was  before  or 
since,  in  proportion  to  the  means  with 
which  the  people  had  to  purchase.     So  far 


as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  cry  of  adul- 
terated butter  cut  no  figure  as  to  making 
the  people  use  less  butter. ' ' 

"That  is  something  I  had  not  thought 
about  in  my  reasoning  that  the  adulteration 
scare  had  to  do  with  a  lack  in  the  call  for 
honey. ' ' 

"Then  look  at  the  liquor  business.  All  ad- 
mit that  the  larger  share  of  the  whisky 
drank  is  adulterated  with  the  rankest  poi- 
son, and  some  of  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  little  if  any  pure  whisky  about  it. 
Yet  statistics  tell  us  that  the  consumption 
of  liquors,  per  capita,  is  greater  to-day  than 
it  ever  was  before.  Does  the  cry  of  adul- 
terated liquors  cause  a  slowness  of  their 
sale?" 

' '  If  you  state  the  case  correctly,  it  would 
seem  not." 

"It  looks  to  me  that  this  laying  of  the 
trouble  of  a  lack  of  an  energetic  call  for  our 
honey  to  an  adulteration  scare  is  far  fetched, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  reasonable  ground  for 
such  bee-keepers  as  Doolittle,  House,  Bet- 
singer,  Kinyon  —  yea,  and  the  bee  papers 
generally  to  take.  Facts  in  other  matters 
show  that  the  cry  of  adulteration  does  not 
scare  consumers  of  other  products  quite  so 
easily." 

"Aren't  you  coming  out  pretty  strongly 
in  this  matter?" 

"  Possibly  so;  but  I  like  to  see  people  rea- 
sonable in  the  position  they  take  —  yes, 
more:  I  like  to  have  them  dig  deep  enough 
into  a  thing  to  know  for  certain  whereof 
they  affirm  before  they  make  an  asser- 
tion." 

"Without  stopping  to  argue  further  along 
the  adulteration  line,  allow  me  to  ask  how 
you  account  for  this  slowness  in  sale  of  our 
honey;  for  we  all  admit  that  there  is  not 
the  demand  for  honey  which  we  wish  there 
was." 

"Simply  on  the  ground  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  do  not  consider  honey 
as  something  which  it  is  necessary  that 
themselves  or  their  families  have.  In  other 
words,  the  desire  for  honey  is  not  so  great 
as  it  is  for  butter,  whisky,  tobacco,  etc. 
Their  butter  they  must  have  or  the  dinner 
is  not  worth  the  eating.  The  whisky  they 
must  have,  even  if  it  means  sorrow,  ruin, 
and  crime  to  themselves,  their  families,  the 
nation,  and  the  world.  Their  tobacco  they 
must  use,  even  if  their  clothes  are  ragged 
and  their  shoes  are  out  at  the  end  of  their 
toes;  and  the  tea-drinking  habit  must  be  in- 
dulged in  whether  there  is  any  honey  on 
the  table  or  not." 

"But  don't  you  think  that  we  could  edu- 
cate the  people  to  a  point  where  they  would 
consider  honey  of  as  much  a  necessity  to 
them  as  tea,  and  the  things  you  have  men- 
tioned?" 

"No,  never." 

"Why  not?" 

' '  Because  when  you  get  them  educated, 
and  the  time  comes  from  straitened  circum- 
stances that  they  must  retrench,  they  never 
retrench  in  favor  of  honey.  Did  you  ever 
know  of  a  family  giving   up   their   butter, 
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sugar,  tea,  or  tobacco  for  honey  ?  And  even 
without  the  straitened  circumstances,  after 
once  having  honey,  and  knowing  of  its  good- 
ness, many  f amihes  which  I  know  of  tell  me 
that  they  can  make  a  good  sugar  syrup  for 
their  buckwheat  cakes,  a  syrup  that  answers 
all  purposes,  and  that  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one-half  of  what  they  have  to  pay  me  for 
my  honey.  And  other  families  which  I 
know  of  will  buy  honey  of  me  if  I  go  per- 
sonally and  press  it  on  them  each  year,  but 
will  never  come  to  me  or  any  other  bee- 
keeper after  it.  But  they  would  go  miles 
and  miles  after  their  tea,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  butter,  with  honey  right  at  their  next 
door,  before  they  would  use  the  honey  as  a 
substitute  for  either. ' '  ^^—  -  •^- 

"Well,  you  are  advancing  some  new 
thoughts— thoughts  that  are,  perhaps,  well 
worth  thinking  over.  But  in  your  ground 
there  is  very  little  hope.  Is  there  no  rem- 
edy?" 

"I  see  only  one." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Let  the  bee-keeper  stop  putting  the  rosy 
side  of  apiculture  before  the  public  all  the 
time,  thus  putting  more  bee-keepers  into 
our  already  overstocked  honey-field.  Give 
the  truth  of  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  make  the 
question  of  more  or  better  bee-keepers  the 
prominent  one  for  a  while.  Then  with  few- 
er and  better  bee-keepers  as  a  basis,  and  a 
goodly  lot  of  energy  spent  in  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  each  year  with  our  honey,  per- 
haps we  who  are  in  it  may  be  able  to  hold 
on  and  make  a  living  out  of  our  bees.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  proposition  ? ' ' 

"This  is  a  little  new  to  me,  and  I  wish  a 
little  time  to  think  over  the  matter.  Mean- 
while I  will  give  your  ideas  to  the  readers 
of  Gleanings,  and  let  them  do  some  think- 
ing with  us,  for  '  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
selors there  is  wisdom. ' ' ' 


POSSIBILITIES. 


How  Many  Colonies  can  be  Kept  in  One  Yard? 

BY  C.   A.    HATCH. 


Richland  Co.,  Wis.,  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  honey  production.  Even  50  years 
ago,  before  there  was  any  settlement  by 
the  white  man,  and  the  native  Indian  roam- 
ed its  hills  and  valleys,  white  hunters  used 
to  invade  its  borders  with  oxen  and  wagon 
to  get  a  load  of  wild  honey  and  venison  for 
winter  use.  The  larger  part  of  the  county 
being  heavy  timber,  of  which  basswood 
formed  a  considerable  part,  the  reason  for 


the  honey-production  is  not  far  to  find. 
Now  these  noble  trees  that  waved  their 
branches  in  welcome  to  morning  sunshine 
and  breeze  are  no  more.  They  have  fallen 
to  the  needs  of  the  farmer  for  tillable  land  or 
pasture,  and  to  the  greed  sf  the  lumber-man 
and  excelsior  mills.  A  few  specimens  in 
some  wood  lot,  or  on  some  inaccessible  hill- 
side pasture,    are    about    all  that  is  left. 


While  the  bee  population  is  as  large  as  or 
larger  than  ever,  it  must  look  to  other 
sources  for  nectar. 

The  white-clover  pastures  and  alsike 
meadows  are  common,  and  rich  in  nectar; 
but  weather  conditions  are  so  necessary  to 
these  plants  for  best  nectar  secretion  that 
we  are  always  handicapped  thereby.  If  we 
could  have  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  Cal- 
ifornia during  clover  bloom,  not  even  the 
famous  sages  would  excel  it  for  quantity  or 
quality.     The  result  would  be  startling. 

This  year  there  was  not  to  exceed  one  day 
in  six  that  was  favorable,  and  yet  the  aver- 
age from  clover  at  my  home  yard  was  about 
20  lbs.  of  surplus.  What  would  it  have  been 
with  six  times  as  many  working  days?  It 
would  have  been  more  than  six  times  as 
much,  for  most  of  the  idle  days  were  when 
bloom  was  at  its  best. 

To  show  up  some  of  the  possibilities  of  a- 
given  territory,  and  shed  some  light  on  how 
much  honey  can  be  produced  on  a  given 
area,  I  have  made  what  might  be  called  a 
bee  and  honey  census  of  a  piece  of  land  14 
miles  in  diameter,  and  having  Richland  Cen- 
ter for  its  center.  If  there  is  any  place 
stocked  up  to  the  limit,  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  is  the  one.  With  a  sectional  map  of 
the  county  before  me,  and  locating  each 
bee-man,  and  assuming  3  miles  as  the  liniit 
of  a  bee's  flight,  and  drawing  a  six-mile  cir- 
cle around  each  apiary,  the  map  looked  like 
some  geometrical  figure  based  on  a  combi- 
nation of  circles.  No  one  man  could  claim 
undivided  territory. 

Above  is  the  map.  The  heavy-lined  circles 
represent  distances,  as  three  miles,  five 
miles,  etc.  The  light  lines  are  for  each 
man's  territory.     The  straight  lines  are  to 
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show  which  is  each  man's  three-mile  limit. 
The  whole  number  of  bees  in  the  seven-mile 
limit  is,  or  was  in  1904,  about  745  colonies, 
and  is  more  now.  The  honey  product  was 
80,000  lbs.,  t©  say  nothing  of  the  bees  locat- 
ed just  over  the  seven- mile  limit  that  had 
one-half  their  range  inside. 


The  second  map  shows  the  range-lines 
omitted,  and  the  number  of  colonies  and 
their  product. 

HOW  MUCH  HONEY  TO  THE  ACRE? 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  know  how  much 
honey  could  be  produced  on  one  acre?  Then 
all  one  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  count 
up  the  acres,  multiply  by  the  product,  and 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  tell  how  many  bees 
could  be  kept  on  a  given  area!  But  if  it 
were  possible  by  some  method  to  ascertain 
just  how  much  honey  a  given  acre  has  on  it 
to-day,  it  might  not  be  the  same  to-morrow. 
The  weather  might  be  such  that  it  would  be 
doubled;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
cut  off  entirely.  So  it  is.  safe  to  assume  it 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  will  never  be 
solved.  Some  solid  facts  of  actual  produc- 
tion are  of  more  account  than  any  amount 
of  theorizing.  Making  a  rough  estimate 
from  the  actual  yield  of  our  Richland  apia- 
ries, I  figure  out  that  2J  lbs.  per  acre  is  or 
was  approximately  the  product.  When  we 
consider  that  perhaps  not  over  a  third  of  the 
area  is  honey  -  producing  it  increases  the 
product  to  7  lbs.  I  do  not  know  but  one 
might  as  well  guess  at  once,  for  there  are 
so  many  modifying  conditions  that  even  fig- 
ures are  not  reliable. 

How  many  bees  in  one  location,  is  another 
problem  that  will  never  be  solved.  Once  I 
thought  I  knew  that  50  colonies  was  the 
limit  at  one  of  my  apiaries;  but  I  finally  in- 
creased to  75,  and  finally  to  100,  and  then  I 
was  sure  the  limit  had  been  reached.  But 
a  bee-keeper  bought  the  adjoining  farm, 
and  moved  in  another  100  colonies,  only  40 
rods  from  mine,  and  they  have  all  done  well, 
and  now  I  am  forced  to  admit  I  know  but 
little  about  the  matter.  There  are  places 
in  this  county  where,  in  good  years,  500  col- 
onies could  be  kept  with  profit  in  one  loca- 


tion, and  in  poor  years  50  would  have  to  be 
fed. 

The  destruction  of  our  basswood  timber 
has  reduced  the  honey- producing  capacity  of 
our  county  by  more  than  one-half  on  one 
hand,  and  the  planting  of  clover  has  in- 
creased it  somewhat;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
equal  to  the  loss.  Let  us  figure  on  what 
might  have  been.  This  county  has  16  town- 
ships, and  we  will  assume  that  it  has  room 
for  ten  seven-mile  circles  like  the  one  at 
Richland  Center,  or  had  before  the  timber 
was  cut  off.  There  would  be  a  product  of 
ten  times  80,000,  or  800,000  lbs.  of  honey. 

Now,  do  not  get  excited  and  all  move  to 
Wisconsin,  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Most  of  the  good  locations  are 
now  stocked,  and  the  ax  of  the  woodman  is 
not  withheld.  The  destruction  of  our  wood- 
land goes  on,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
few  years  when  basswoods  will  be  no  more. 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 
[This  problem  of  how  many  colonies  can 
be  kept  in  one  locality  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  I  explained  on  page  1324,  last  issue, 
how  it  was  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  able  to 
maintain  an  apiary  of  750  colonies  all  in  one 
yard.  Where  basswood  or  buckwheat  is  at 
all  prevalent,  a  larger  number  of  colonies 
can  be  accommodated  in  a  given  area  than 
where  clover  is  the  sole  dependence.  We 
have  commonly  placed  basswood  at  the  head 
as  a  honey-plant;  but  from  what  I  saw  at 
the  Alexanders  I  should  place  buckwheat  a 
very  close  second.  Now,  then,  when  your 
basswoods  are  all  cut  off  in  Wisconsin,  as 
they  certainly  will  be,  you  will  probably  find 
it  impossible  to  maintain  so  many  colonies 
and  so  many  apiaries  so  close  together.  From 
what  you  write  I  should  judge  the  basswood 
is  still  a  very  important  factor  in  the  aggre- 
gate honey  crop  in  your  locality.  While 
young  trees  are  doubtless  coming  up,  it  is 
the  forest  trees— the  trees  from  which  lum- 
ber is  made— that  yield  the  bulk  of  this 
white  honey. 

In  the  great  majority  of  localities  in  the 
United  States,  bee-keepers  are  suffering 
from  overstocking.  As  there  are  many  lo- 
cations in  the  United  States  capable  of  sup- 
porting bees,  it  seems  strange  that  one  bee- 
keeper should  ever  think  of  locating  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  another  one,  even  if 
he  consulted  his  own  interest.  A  bee-yard, 
or  several  of  them,  can  easily  be  moved  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  miles;  but  better  by  far  for 
the  producer  to  move  his  family  to  the  cen- 
ter of  his  aggregation  of  bees,  and  thus  get 
into  territory  that  is  comparatively  free. 
Louis  H.  Scholl,  our  Texas  correspondent, 
showed  in  our  last  issue,  page  1294,  that 
there  were  many  desirable  locations  in  Texas 
still  open,  but  undeveloped  by  the  bee-keep- 
er or  the  ranchman.  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact;  but  these  locations  may  be  remote 
from  centers  of  population,  and  even  from 
small  towns. 

The  other  question,  as  to  the  amount  of 
nectar  per  acre,  is  also  an  interesting  one, 
and  Gleanings  will  be  very  glad  to  publish 
any  data  that  bear  on  this  subject.  — Ed.] 
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CURING  FOUL   BROOD  WITHOUT   MEDICA- 
TION. 


The    Alexander   Treatment   for   Black     Brood 
Successful  with  Foul  Brood  in  England. 

BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


I  am  glad  to  see  by  your  issue  of  Nov.  1 
that  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  able  to  apply 
to  the  cure  of  black  brood  the  very  same 
treatment  which  I  have  for  many  years  ad- 
vocated as  a  certain  cure  in  the  case  of  foul 
brood. 

In  my  1888  edition  of  a  "Modern  Bee- 
farm,"  and  again  in  the  issue  for  1893,  I  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  old  queen  where  disease  was  found,  and 
then  introducing  a  young  and  vigorous  one 
after  an  interval  which  would  allow  of  the 
bees  removing  the  foul  matter. 

In  Bee  Chat  during  1898,  '9,  I  repeatedly 
insisted  upon  the  great  necessity  of  this  all- 
important  point,  and  in  the  issue  for  August, 
1899,  this  fact  of  allowing  an  interval  with- 
out breeding  was  again  set  forth  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner,  pages  27  and  29. 

The  several  propositions  then  published  in 
Bee  Chat  were  reproduced  in  the  1904  edition 
of  "A  Modern  Bee- farm,"  and  on  page  121 
you  will  find  these  words:  "These,  being 
queenless  for  a  period,  cleaned  up  every  ves- 
tige of  the  disease  before  the  young  queen 
again  made  up  a  brood-nest.  .  .  Make  a 
note  of  this  last  fact  in  big  capital  letters, 
for  I  have  never  known  Italian  or  Carniolan 
bees  (with  a  virgin  queen),  when  fairly  nu- 
merous, to  refuse  to  clear  out  all  evidence 
of  disease  during  the  active  season  of  honey- 
gathering.  .  .  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
manipulation  by  the  bee-keeper  at  the  right 
moment;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
above  results  were  attained  without  medi- 
cine in  any  form." 

Again,  on  page  123:  "The  disease  was  not 
only  once  but  repeatedly  disposed  of  without 
destroying  the  combs,  without  medicine,  and 
with  no  manipulation  of  the  diseased  cells 
whatever. ' ' 

' '  There  was  in  each  case  granted  an  in- 
terval of  two  to  three  weeks  without  a  lay- 
ing queen,  during  which  space  of  time,  the 
population  being  numerous,  and  honey  com- 
ing in,  all  the  diseased  matter  was  disposed 
of.  Even  then  we  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  bees  could  not  dispose  of  every 
cause  of  infection.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  bees  having  thoroughly  cleared  out  ev- 
ery particle  of  soil  suitable  for  the  germs  to 
thrive  in  —  and  this  they  will  not  readily  do 
all  the  time  they  have  a  laying  queen,  etc." 

The  foregoing,  including  the  italics,  is  re- 
produced from  Bee  Chat  for  1899;  but  where- 
as Mr.  Alexander  destroyed  his  queens  right 
away,  I  find,  except  in  extreme  cases,  the 
better  plan  is  to  keep  them  going  with 
swarms  upon  new  foundation  so  that  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  brood.  I  have  also  shown 
in  my  work,  and  in  a  previous  article  in 
Gleanings,  how  these  swarms  may  be  made 
with  no  danger  of  carrying  disease;  while 
the  young  bees  left  on  the  old  combs  with- 


out a  queen  (or  with  a  queen-cell  or  virgin) , 
are  even  better  situated  for  cleaning  them 
out,  and  there  is  not  so  much  fear  of  fresh 
honey  clogging  the  cells. 

Moreover,  in  suitable  weather  two  or  three 
lots  can  be  swarmed  into  one  to  great  ad- 
vantage, in  that  there  is  little  if  any  loss  of 
actual  honey- gathering,  and  rather  an  in- 
crease instead  of  a  ruinous  stoppage  in 
breeding;  while  the  old  queenless  stocks  may 
or  may  not  be  doubled  up  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  apiary. 

The  introduction  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
queen  after  the  interval  without  a  fertile 
queen  is  a  principle  I  have  strongly  advocat- 
ed for  the  past  twenty  years;  and  though  I 
have  shown  how  it  can  be  made  effectual, 
even  without  medicine,  very  few  would  be- 
lieve me;  while  in  your  own  case,  while  ad- 
mitting that  I  had  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, you  apparently  went  on  to  think  the 
bees  in  England  must  be  more  immune  than 
those  with  you,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  law  will 
hold  good  for  all  who  care  to  follow  it. 

Then  why  advocate  the  izal  treatment? 
Because,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  preventive,  and 
immediately  checks  infection,  so  that  one 
knows  that,  in  using  it,  he  is  keeping  every 
thing  clean.  Next,  it  is  useful  when  ordi- 
nary manipulations  are  not  possible  and  the 
bees  are  not  sufficiently  active  to  help  them- 
selves. Thus  if  a  stock  is  fed  up  with  izal 
in  the  syrup  in  autumn,  they  have  a  safe- 
guard all  through  the  dull  springtime,  and 
are  probably  cured  before  the  honey  season 
opens.  Lastly,  it  helps  those  bee-keepers 
who  can  not  make  up  their  minds  that,  even 
in  the  active  season,  the  bees  can  be  helped 
to  get  rid  of  the  disease  without  medication. 

In  conclusion  I  will  now  say  that  I  have 
been  able  to  go  a  long  step  beyond  all  these 
manipulations,  in  that  I  am  curing  with  no 
medicine,  no  swarming,  and  no  broodless  in- 
terval. I  am  able  to  put  my  queens  right 
on  to  combs  full  of  brood  more  or  less  dis- 
eased, and  these  queens  walk  right  through 
it,  and  bring  the  stock  out  clean  every  time. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  class  of  bee  dis- 
ease to  which  they  will  not  put  a  stop. 

Broomham,  Heathfield,  England,  Nov.  24. 


THE   ALEXANDER  METHOD  FOR    CURING 
BLACK  BROOD  ENDORSED. 


Also  a  Cure  for  Foul  Brood. 


BY  E.    M.    GIBSON. 


It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that 
we  read  the  cure  for  black  brood  in  Glean- 
ings, page  1125,  by  E.  W.  Alexander,  and 
our  interest  was  all  the  more  intense  as  it 
corroborates  some  experiences  we  have  had 
with  foul  brood  this  past  summer.  We  had 
foul-brood  colonies  in  two  apiaries  which 
were  queenless  for  some  time  on  account 
of  our  discontinuing  queen- rearing,  think- 
ing that  our  apiaries  were  as  good  as  lost 
when  we  found  we  had  foul  brood.  Just  at 
this  critical  time  Gleanings  came  to  the 
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rescue  and  told  us  that  the  introduction  of 
young  Italian  queens  was  a  great  factor  in 
the  abolishment  of  the  dread  disease,  on 
which  we  resumed  queen-rearing.  By  the 
time  we  had  queens  to  introduce,  our  colo- 
nies, I  should  imagine,  were  just  longing  for 
queens,  and  had  had  the  requisite  time  for 
perfect  housecleaning.  They  have  never  had 
foul  brood  since  the  introduction  of  these 
young  queens,  and  some  of  them  had  it  very 
badly  indeed.  My  partner  said  to  me  one  day 
as  we  were  looking  through  them,  "I  be- 
lieve we  have  found  a  cure  for  foul  brood, 
viz.,  keeping  them  queenless  for  a  time," 
and  proposed  putting  our  queens,  which  are 
all  young,  into  nuclei,  giving  the  bees  time 
to  clean  up  and  then  return  them.  He  urg- 
ed me  to  write  you,  giving  our  experience; 
but  I  said  you  would  laugh  at  us  for  think- 
ing that  such  a  simple  thing  could  cure  foul 
brood;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  it 
would  have  been  discovered  long  ago.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  had  decided  to  try  it  provided 
it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring. 

In  your  footnote  you  say,  ' '  The  question 
may  naturally  arise  now  whether  the  Alex- 
ander treatment  would  not  prove  equally 
effective  in  the  cure  of  foul  brood."  When 
the  tenacious  matter  Mr.  A.  speaks  of  can 
not  be  removed  by  the  bees  they  eat  the 
combs  out  and  build  them  up  anew,  as  we 
have  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances  this  year. 
In  fact,  one- half  or  two  thirds  of  our  colo- 
nies got  rid  of  it  without  any  assistance  in 
that  way. 

In  our  management  of  diseased  colonies 
we  have  found  the  less  room  they  have  the 
better.  Unless  they  are  very  strong,  or  you 
have  plenty  of  brood  to  give  them,  they 
should  be  confined  to  a  single  hive.  Do  I 
hear  some  one  saying,  "I  guess  it  was  not 
genuine  foul  brood  ' '  ?  The  foregoing  ex- 
perience was  with  real  foul  brood. 

Mr.  Alexander's  article  gave  us  great  en- 
couragement, and  several  points  from  which 
to  work,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
matter  of  time  to  keep  colonies  queenless. 
We  had  feared  that  the  method,  so  far  as 
our  experience  had  reached,  would  necessi- 
tate keeping  colonies  so  long  queenless  as  to 
reduce  them  so  much  it  would  be  impossible 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  them  for  that 
year. 

Jamul,  Cal.,  Nov.  17. 

[I  have  read  both  of  these  articles  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  To  say  that 
the  Alexander  treatment,  or  the  Simmins 
treatment,  whatever  we  may  call  it,  gives  us 
hope  of  curing  foul  brood  as  well  as  black, 
without  destroying  combs,  is  putting  it  very 
mild  indeed.  But  the  thing  I  can  not  under- 
stand is  this:  Honey  is  known  to  be  a  medi- 
um for  carrying  foul  brood.  Supposing  that 
the  germs  of  this  disease  are  in  honey  that 
is  sealed  up  in  combs  in  the  hive  under  treat- 
ment, if  the  bees  clean  out  the  brood- combs 
containing  the  dead  matter,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent reinfection  of  the  new  brood  fed  on 
this  honey?  We  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  honey  from  a  diseased  hive 


will  carry  the  infection  to  another  one  per- 
fectly healthy.  I  can  explain  this  peculiar 
phenomenon  in  the  case  of  black  brood,  be- 
cause I  understand  from  the  inspectors  that 
this  disease  (black  brood)  is  not  carried 
through  the  medium  of  the  honey. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Gibson  and  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Simmins  are  both  encouraging;  but 
I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  doubt  that 
the  treatment  will  prove  effective  for  foul 
brood  where  the  combs  of  honey  actually 
contain  the  germs  of  the  disease  and  are 
left  in  the  hive.  If  all  such  combs  oe  re- 
moved, extracted,  and  honey  boiled,  then  I 
can  see  how,  if  the  combs  be  given  back, 
the  bees  would  clean  them  up  and  remove 
the  infection. —  Ed.] 


A  SECTION-PROTECTOR. 

A  Device  for  Keeping  the  Sections  Clean. 

BY  J.  W.  ORMSBY. 


I  will  try  to  give  you  a  description  of  the 
device  I  have  been  using  this  season  for 
keeping  my  sections  clean.  First,  I  use  the 
ordinary  section-holder,  which  prevents  the 
bottom  of  the  sections  from  being  dirty,  and 
then  I  have  cut  from  zinc  a  piece  the  exact 
size  to  cover  the  sections  in  the  super,  with 
the  beeway  the  same  as  the  bottom  of  the 
section-holders,  which  I  place  on  the  top  of 
the  sections  the  same  as  a  queen-excluder 


should  be  used.  This  prevents  the  bees  from 
traveling  over  the  sections,  and  consequent- 
ly all  I  have  to  clean  is  the  beeway  above 
and  below  in  the  sections,  which  I  trim  with 
a  very  sharp  knife. 

To  remove  the  sections  from  the  super, 
proceed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Knock  out 
the  wedges  and  upset  the  super  on  a  bench 
or  table,  and  the  section  will  come  off  easily, 
and  this  prevents  the  protector  from  getting 
kinked  or  bent,  as  it  comes  off  last.  In  us- 
ing this  we  can  leave  the  sections  on  any 
length  of  time,  and  they  can't  be  soiled. 

Bonsall,  Cal.  J.  W.  Ormsby. 
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[This  method  of  protecting  the  tops  of  the 
sections  is  not  new  except  in  the  use  of  met- 
al instead  of  wood.  In  the  case  of  the  sec- 
tion-holder, nothing  thicker  than  zinc  could 
be  used.  The  objection  to  this  and  any  oth- 
er like  arrangement  is  the  fact  that  sections 
will  shrink  and  swell  under  varying  condi- 
tions, getting  the  opening  to  the  sections  out 
of  register  with  the  openings  in  the  zinc 
board;  and  unless  the  zinc  lies  perfectly 
flat,  and  in  perfectly  tight  contact  with  the 
top  of  the  sections,  there  will  be  strong  red 
streaks  of  propolis  along  the  edges  and  be- 
tween the  metal  of  the  sections.  In  my 
opinion  a  far  better  arrangement  is  a  single- 
tier  wide  frame  having  a  top-bar  and  bot- 
tom-l3ar  corresponding  with  openings  in  the 
sections.  The  shrinkage  in  the  case  of  one 
top-bar  covering  a  single  row  of  sections 
would  be  very  slight;  but  a  very  small  swell- 
ing in  the  size  of  the  sections  with  your  ar- 
rangement would  result  in  the  outside  rows 
being  out  of  alignment  with  the  openings.— 

-Ed.] 

«■«« 

PRODUCING  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HON- 
EY IN  THE  SAME  SUPER. 

Laying  Workers ;   Grading  Honey. 

BY  A  SOUTH  GEORGIAN. 


My  plan  of  producing  comb  and  extracted 
honey  in  the  same  super  is  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  Townsend.  It  was  original  with 
me,  as  I  hit  upon  it  by  accident.  I  had 
transferred  a  box  hive,  and  had  enough  comb 
to  fill  15  Danzenbaker  frames,  so  I  put  ten 
combs  in  the  lower  story  and  five  in  the  top 
one;  and  to  fill  out  the  empty  space  I  put  in 
sections.  The  bees  filled  these  sections 
quicker  than' I  had  ever  seen  sections  filled 
before,  and  this  set  me  to  thinking.  I  de- 
cided the  ready-built  combs  at  the  side  of 
the  sections  had  given  the  bees  the  ' '  upstairs 
fever."  I  now  put  an  extracting- comb 
(Danzenbaker  shallow)  at  each  side  of  the 
super,  and  filled  in  the  space  between  sec- 
tions. If  the  stock  is  a  weak  one  it  will  al- 
so pay  to  put  a  comb  in  the  middle  of  the 
super,  putting  it  nearer  to  the  colder  rather 
than  nearer  to  the  warmer  side  of  the  hive. 
I  am  satisfied  the  bees  work  with  twice  the 
vim  with  this  plan  than  without  it.  It  has, 
however,  the  objection  Mr.  Green  made  to 
it,  i.  e.,  the  sections  are  harder  to  clean  of 
propolis  by  this  plan.  I  use  the  one-sided 
fences  suggested  by  the  editor,  to  prevent 
the  combs  from  being  attached  to  the  fences. 
The  objection  Mr.  Green  makes  is,  I  think, 
overbalanced  by  the  better-filled  sections. 

I  used  successfully  the  same  plan  of  in- 
crease as  the  Alexander  before  I  saw  it  in 
print.     It,  too,  was  ox-iginal  with  me. 

Although  I  have  no  black  brood  nor  foul 
brood,  as  I  know  of  neither  in  Georgia,  I 
read  Mr.  Alexander's  article  with  interest. 
I  hope  his  plan  will  work;  but,  as  he  says, 
make  the  bees  queenless  for  tv/enty  days. 
I  want  to  ask  a  question  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  might  not  think  of  it.  In  the  A 
B  C  book,  Mr.  Editor,  you  tell  us  not  to  al- 


low a  colony  to  be  queenless  more  than  ten 
days  if  we  don't  want  to  have  laying  work- 
ers. Would  not  laying  workers  defeat  the 
object  of  having  the  bees  queenless?  I  won- 
der if  Mr.  Alexander  had  any  laying  work- 
ers in  any  of  the  great  number  of  queenless 
colonies  he  had  under  the  treatment.  Lay- 
ing-worker colonies  are  bad  things  to  man- 
age. I  had  one  the  past  season.  I  would 
have  tried  the  plan  of  grafting  the  cells  they 
kept  starting,  with  larvae  from  my  breeding 
queen,  but  I  am  not  steady-handed  enough 
to  handle  such  delicate  propositions  and  be 
successful;  so  as  an  experiment  I  took  some 
strips  of  comb  with  fertilized  eggs  in  the 
cells,  and  stuck  them  on  the  outside  of  a 
division- board  feeder  I  had  in  the  hive,  and, 
presto!  they  reared  them  a  queen  that  has 
restored  the  colony  to  normal  strength,  from 
those  strips,  when  previously  they  would  not 
start  cells  on  combs  of  young  brood  and 
eggs  placed  in  the  hive.  Some  may  say  I 
am  mistaken  about  this,  but  I  am  not. 

The  past  season  two  of  my  colonies  rear- 
ed queens  from  eggs  that  produced  90  per 
cent  of  five- banded  bees,  and  the  bees  of 
those  queens  are  all  uniformly  marked  with 
three  orange-yellow  bands,  yet  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  queens  were  mat- 
ed to  black  drones.  Is  it  possible  that  queens 
reared  from  five-banded  stock,  if  mated  to 
black  drones,  will  produce  all  three-banded 
bees?  The  reason  I  think  the  queens  mated 
to  black  drones  is  because  their  bees  are 
much  "  sassier  "  than  the  bees  of  their  moth- 
er, and  run  like  blacks  when  the  hive  is 
opened. 

Does  the  Danz.  4X5xl|  section  hold  a 
full  pound  with  you?  It  would  have  to  be 
filled  by  pure  Cyprians  or  Holy  Lands,  and 
grade  * '  extra  fancy  ' '  to  weigh  16  oz.  here.  _ 
Equal  amounts  of  fancy,  A  No.  1,  and  No.  1  ^ 
will  not  average  over  12  ounces  to  the  sec- 
tion here.  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  grading.  No,  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  rules  you  give  in 
Gleanings  for  grading,  and  know  I  have 
not  made  a  mistake.  It  seems  to  me  a 
"pound"  section  ought  to  weigh  16  oz. 
when  filled;  but  if  it  will  not  increase  the 
price  paid  to  producer  any  to  have  it  so,  I 
do  not  care  to  have  it  do  it. 

Glennville,  Ga. 


MERITS  OF  THE  HOFFMAN  FRAME. 


Some    Points  in   Mr.  McGregor's  Article  Con- 
sidered. 


BY  C.    E.    WOODWARD. 


On  page  1127  appears  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Alpine  McGregor,  entitled  "The 
Hoffman  Frame."  After  a  careful  reading 
of  said  article  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  has  taken  him  all  of  these  long 
years  to  learn  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
old  hanging  frame.  If  the  frame  is  as  bad 
as  he  says  it  is,  why  should  he  not  have 
found  it  out  sooner?  If  said  frame  is  good 
for  the  farmer  it  must  be  equally  good  for 
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the  beginner;  and  if  this  statement  stands 
true  it  must  also  be  good  for  the  expert 
bee-keeper,  of  which  all  is  true.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor states  that  he  has  been  using  them 
ever  since  their  introduction  by  the  Root 
Co.,  except  the  two  last  years.  Now,  how 
much  cold  cash  do  you  suppose  he  has  lost 
on  the  use  of  this  frame?  I  too  have  used 
this  frame  ever  since  it  was  put  out  to  the 
bee-keeping  pubhc.  I  used  them  by  the 
hundreds  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
used  them  by  the  thousands  here  in  Cuba, 
I  have  built  up  over  4000  colonies  in  this 
country  on  these  frames,  and  I  confess  that 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  rid  of  them  till  I  can 
find  something  better  than  the  old  hanging 
frame  to  replace  them. 

I  admit  that  the  Hoffman  frame 
does  not  suit  me  in  all  respects; 
but  I  shall  stand  by  the  Hoffnian 
until  I'm  sure  I  have  something 
better  for  those  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  it  because  their  locality  is 
so  bad  for  propolis. 

I  know  a  very  good  spacer  is 
the  one  which  I  describe  on  page 
1249.  The  points  of  bearing  are  so 
small  that  the  bees  have  not  room 
to  place  enough  propolis  to  cause 
the  spacer  to  break.  The  great 
trouble  with  the  Hoffman  frame  is 
that  most  of  the  bee-keepers  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  nail  them 
up  properly  and  use  them  as  they 
should.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the  most  of  the  propolis 
is  always  at  the  tops  of  the  frames 
and  hives;  hence  the  breaking  off 
of  the  spacers.  But  do  not  all 
kinds  of  frames  break  sometimes 
through  manipulation?  I  find  that 
all  kinds  of  frames  will  sometimes 
break. 

In  my  judgment  the  proper  place 
for  spacers  is  on  the  top- bar;  and 
your  correspondent  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  working  along  that  line, 
but  without  using  nails  or  staples, 
for  they  are  not  suitable  for  the 
up-to-date  apiarist. 

Matanzas,  Cuba. 


18  inches.  The  lower  layer  of  boards  is 
covered  with  some  old  flat  iron  roofing.  On 
this  is  another  layer  of  boards.  On  this  plat- 
form short  strips  of  1X2  are  nailed,  leaving 
open  spaces,  as  shown  by  the  cut.  Around 
the  outside,  strips  of  one-inch  stuff  are 
nailed  so  as  to  fill  the  open  spaces  except 
at  one  place,  where  the  steam  is  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

Now,  with  your  tank  full  of  honey  resting 
on  the  waffle-iron  platform,  introduce  your 
steam  and  keep  it  there  until  the  honey  is 
heated  to  your  satisfaction.  If  you  do  this 
on  the  morning  of  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  by 
night  you  can  skim  off  all  impurities.  So 
long  as  our  honey  can  circulate  freely,  there 
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A  STEAM-HEATED  HONEY-TANK. 


Steam  a  Necessity  in  a  Large  Apiary. 

BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 


Perhaps  a  description  of  our  tank  might 
be  of  interest  to  some,  especially  those  who 
are  putting  up  honey  in  the  Aikin  bags.  No 
matter  liow  long  our  thick  honey  may  stand, 
all  specks  of  wax  and  other  impurities  will 
not  come  to  the  top.  Soon  after  filling  the 
tank  therefore  (our  first  tank  holds  4500 
pounds) ,  we  arrange  to  heat  the  honey  to 
perhaps  140  degrees.  The  tank  stands  in 
the  unbroken  sunshine,  and  is  painted  a  dark 
brown,  to  absorb  as  m.uch  sun  heat  as  pos- 
sible.    The  cover  is  of  the  same  color. 

The  tank  rests  on  a  platform,  raised  about 


is  no  danger  of  overheating  until  thelmass 
is  hotter  than  140  degrees.  If  your  honey 
is  different  in  this  respect,  I  suppose  you 
will  need  a  more  expensive  tank,  with  double 
bottom,  to  contain  hot  water.  Some  may 
not  have  steam  available,  but  the  extensive 
bee-keeper  should  have  it,  for  wax- rendering, 
cleaning  cans,  foundation-making,  etc.  .^We 
have  an  old  boiler  that  cost  us  about  $10.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  more  than  15 
pounds  of  steam,  though  more  is  sometimes 
convenient. 
Meridian,  Idaho. 

[This  arrangement  is  very  simple;  and 
where  one  can  get  a  jet  of  steam  cheaply, 
probably  there  can  not  be  any  thing  better. 
But  I  imagine  that  the  majority  of  bee-keep- 
ers would  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  purchase  a  second-hand   boiler  for  $10. 
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A"  farm  boiler  can  be  purchased  for  perhaps 
$25.  In  the  absence  of  anything  to  furnish 
steam,  the  arrangement  next  shown  by  A. 
J.  Burns  would  be  very  satisfactory.— Ed.] 


WARMING  HONEY  IN  A  LARGE  TANK 
B     the  Use  of  an  Oil-stove. 


BY  A,  J.  BURNS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Greiner's 
method  of  warming  honey,  page  597,  and 
quite  agree  with  him  on  the  desirableness  of 
warming  honey  before  being  drawn  from  the 
tank.  We  used  to  have  a  saying  back  in 
Ohio,  "Slow  as  molasses  in  winter. ' '  I  found 
that  honey,  thick  as  mine  is,  is  so  slow,  even 
in  this  warm  country,  that  my  patience  ran 
out  long  before  the  honey  would;  and  while 
my  honey  goes  through  a  screen  with  meshes 
six  to  the  inch  in  the  bottom  of  the  extractor, 
to  keep  chunks  of  comb  out  of  the  pipe  that 
conducts  the  honey  into  the  tank  in  the 
basement.  As  it  leaves  the  pipe  it  passes 
through  a  fine  wire  screen,  thence  through 
a  pretty  heavy  cheese-cloth  before  it  drops 
into  the  tank ;  and  even  then  enough  particles 
of  comb  go  through  to  cloud  the  honey  very 
much,  and  it  takes  a  number  of  days  stand- 
ing to  bring  all  this  to  the  top.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  I  finally  hit  upon  a  plan  that 
I  like  better  than  Mr.  Greiner's,  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  Mr. 
Greiner's  tank,  when  full,  weighs 400  pounds; 
mine,  when  full,  weighs  4000,  which  weight 
must  have  a  solid,  smooth  bottom  to  rest  on. 


I  heat  with  hot  water,  which  almost  entirely 
obviates  the  danger  of  burning  or  over-heat- 
ing. In  brief,  my  tank  has  a  double  bottom 
in  which  are  arranged  a  series  of  partitions, 
which,  in  connection  with  a  coil  of  pipe  out- 
side the  tank,  under  which  I  put  a  wickless 
oil-stove,  I  keep  a  current  of  hot  water 
passing  continually  between  the  bottoms, 
much  upon  the  plan  of  a  water-back  and 
pressure  boiler  used  in  furnishing  hot  water 
in  houses,  but  I  don't  need  the  pressure 
boiler. 
Lusardi,  Cal. 


[The  plan  of  your  honey-tank  to  be  heat- 
ed with  hot  water  is  excellent,  although  I 
must  say  that  I  am  surprised  that  so  small 
a  stove  would  be  capable  of  heating  or  warm- 
ing up  4000  lbs.  But  if  you  have  tried  it, 
and  it  works  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
your  word),  then  any  one  else  can  safely 
make  one  like  it.  A  honey-heater  like  yours, 
or  the  one  illustrated  above,  would  be  a  very 
valuable  adjunct  to  an  apiary,  especially 
where  large  crops  of  honey  are  produced. 
Generally  speaking,  an  oblong  or  square 
tank  is  much  more  expensive  to  make  than 
a  round  one  of  the  same  capacity.  The 
same  method  of  heating  could  be  applied  to 
a  round  tank  as  well  as  to  one  oblong  like 
the  one  here  shown. —Ed.] 


A  GOOD  HONEY-STRAINER. 


Honey-evaporating  Tanks ;    Importance  of  Not 
Extracting  too  Close;  a  New  and  En- 
larged Building. 


BY  E.   W.    ALEXANDER. 


This  is  one  of  the  handiest  and  best  strain- 
ers that  was  ever  used  for  straining  honey. 
A  tin-smith  can  make  them  by  cutting  off 
the  top  of  a  stout  tin  pail  2  inches,  then 
make  a  frame  of  folded  strips  of  tin,  solder- 
ing these  strips  to  the  top  rim  of  the  pail 
you  cut  oif ,  then  line  the  inside  of  this  frame 
with  the  same  fine  copper  wire  cloth  that  is 
used  for  milk-strainers,  and  you  will  have  a 
strainer  that  will  never  clog  or  run  over,  as 
the  honey  can  run  through  the  sides  all 
around  as  well  as  the  bottom,  and  it  will 
take  out  every  particle  of  foreign  matter 
from  your  honey,  and  with  proper  care  will 
last  a  lifetime.  I  now  have  three  that  I 
had  made  over  25  years  ago  and  they  are 
apparently  good  for  25  years  more.  The 
way  we  use  these  strainers  is  this.  Our 
honey-tanks  are  covered  with  sheeting  ex- 
cept about  two  feet  at  one  end;  this  has  a 
board  on  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  center  that 
will  let  the  strainer  go  down  through  as  far 
as  the  rim  that  has  the  wire  cloth  fastened 
to.  Then  the  pipe  that  conveys  the  honey  to 
the  tanks  has  an  elbow  on,  that  we  turn 
down  over  the  strainer.  This  conducting 
pipe  is  made  in  sections  about  12  feet  long, 
of  heavy  tin,  and  has  a  bore  of  about  2  inches. 
We  keep  it  painted  on  the  outside  to  pre- 
vent rusting.  Now  when  all  is  ready  we 
start  the  extractor  and  our  honey  is  deliver- 
ed and  strained  into  the  tanks  and  we  don't 
have  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  whatever. 
This  way  of  handling  large  quantities  of 
honey  is  one  of  the  corners  we  must  cut 
which  I  spoke  of  in  my  last  article. 

Now  in  regard  to  these  buildings  you  saw 
in  last  issue.  They  are  cheap  and  movable, 
put  together  with  iron  bolts,  and  were  used 
years  ago  in  our  out-yards,  when  I  had  that 
foolish  idea  that,  in  order  to  get  good  results 
from  our  bees,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
them  scattered  around  the  country,  in  apia- 
ries of  only  about  100  colonies  in  each.     But 
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to'return  to  our  subject,  here  is  the  matter 
of  winter  stores  for  our  bees  which  is  one  of 
great  importance.  It  is  so  easy  to  take 
their  honey  from  them  with  the  extractor 
that  many  inexperienced  bee-keepers  fre- 
quently take  too  much  from  their  colonies, 
thinking  they  will  gather  enough  later  on  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter;  but  often 
the  harvest  closes  sooner  than  we  expect, 
then  you  are  in  a  bad  shape,  with  a  large 
number  of  light  colonies  on  hand  and  no 
honey  coming  in.  I  have  been  right  there 
and  know  what  it  is  to  be  caught  in  this 
way.  In  order  to  avoid  light  colonies  in  the 
fall,  let  your  bees  fill  up  their  hives  with 
the  first  honey  of  the  season,  and  see  they 
have  a  plenty  of  it  capped  over  before  you 
put  on  your  extracting- supers.  It  is  so  nat- 
ural for  them  to  store  their  honey  above 
their  brood,  that,  unless  you  take  especial 
pains  to  see  that  they  have  a  nice  lot  of  cap- 
ped honey  in  the  lower  hive,  before  you  com- 
mence to  extract  you  will  be  liable  to  have 
many  light  colonies  for  winter.  We  always 
save  when  extracting  some  nice  heavy  combs 
of  capped  honey  to  give  any  light  colonies 
we  might  find  shortly  before  putting  them 
away  for  winter.  Now  as  some  of  you  have 
recently  seen  photos  of  our  apiary,  I  wish 
to  tell  you  of  the  changes  we  have  just 
made.  First,  we  have  removed  several  ap- 
ple-trees from  the  bee-yard,  as  we  don't  like 
any  shade  among  our  hives.  Then  we  have 
taken  away  those  small  buildings,  and  in 
their  place  we  now  have  a  fine  building  24  X 
56,  which  has  a  good  cellar  under  it  that 
will  give  ample  room  to  winter  1000  colonies. 
In  this  building  we  can  store  all  our  extract- 


E.  W.  ALEXANDER  S   HONEY- STRAINER  PAIL. 


HONEY- STRAINER  PAIL— TOP    VIEW. 

ing-combs  and,  in  fact,  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  an  apiary  of  1000  colonies,  includ- 
ing all  the  necessary  barrels  to  hold  their 
honey.  It  is  two  stories  high,  which  gives 
us  a  chance  to  use  the  pipe  again  to  convey 
our  honey  from  the  extractor  to  the  tanks 
which  we  value  so  much.  We  thought  we 
had  some  things  quite 
handy  before,  but  now 
it  will  not  require  more 
than  half  the  labor  to 
handle  our  honey  that 
it  has  in  the  past.  And 
now,  my  friends,  I  hope 
that  you  have  seen 
something  in  these  two 
articles  on  extracted 
honey  that  will  awak- 
en a  new  interest  in 
you  toward  your  bees; 
for  surely  if  we  ex- 
pect to  produce  large 
quantities  of  either 
comb  or  extracted  hon- 
ey, we  must  have  ev- 
ery thing  as  conven- 
ient as  possible,  for,  to 
a  certain  extent,  we 
are  in  competition  with 
those  immense  sugar- 
refineries  where  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  in- 
vested; and  in  order  to 
hold  our  part  of  the 
trade,  and  bring  honey 
into  general  use,  we 
must  cut  corners  here 
and  there  and  every- 
where so  that  we  can 
produce  honey  cheaper 
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in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
Think  it  over  between  now  and  spring, 
and  then  with  renewed  energy  and  persever- 
ance push  bee-keeping  in  whatever  part 
you  have  chosen  until  you  stand  well  for- 
ward in  the  line  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. Hoping  you  have  your  bees  well 
cared  for,  and  that  they  will  go  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition,  I  will  close  by 
wishing  you  all  a  prosperous  New  Year.  ^ 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[The  buildings  containing  the  two  storage- 
tanks  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alexander  in  our 
last  issue  are  shown  in  the  middle  back- 
ground of  the  accompanying  half-tone  seen 
just  below.     I  endeavored  to  get  an  interior 


a  strainer  outside  of  an  extractor.  The 
wire  cloth  is  the  finest  mesh  brass  procura- 
ble, and  will  strain  out  every  particle  of 
dirt.  The  great  difficulty  with  ordinary 
honey  strainers  is  that  they  do  not  present 
a  large  enough  surface  of  straining  material 
to  the  honey.  Too  many  of  the  strainers 
have  a  horizontal  surface  which  soon  clogs 
with  sediment  and  dirt.  The  Alexander 
pails  are  perpendicular  as  well  as  horizontal 
wire  cloth,  and  for  holding  large  extractings 
at  a  time  these  pails  answer  perfectly.  Of 
course,  they  gather  up  refuse,  and  the 
strainers  begin  to  work  slower;  but  the 
pails  are  so  easily  dumped  and  cleaned  that 
this  really  is  no  objection. 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Alexander  to  give  us  a 


A  PART  OF  THE    ALEXANDER    APIARY  WITH    THE    HONEY- STORAGE    BUILDING 
EVAPORATING-TANKS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND, 


WITH     THEIR 


view  of  the  building  showing  the  tanks,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  These  tanks  are  oblong, 
and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  4  ft.  deep, 
4  or  5  feet  wide,  and  10  or  12  feet  long. 
They  present  a  large  amount  of  surface  of 
honey  to  the  air  for  the  further  ripening  of 
the  honey.  As  the  buildings  are  small  in- 
closing them,  a  great  amount  of  the  sun's 
rays  is  absorbed,  making  the  room  itself  hot 
where  the  honey  is.  It  is  very  thick  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  combs,  but  is  made 
thicker  still  by  standing  in  this  building 
after  storage. 

I  witnessed  the  work  of  these  pail  strain- 
ers, and  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  in  the  way  of 


picture  of  his  new  extracting-house.  This 
he  will  probably  do,  and  describe  it  more 
fully  in  a  later  article,  although  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  that  the  little  building 
which  he  has  now  discarded  strikes  me  as 
being  one  of  the  most  unique  little  structures 
for  extracting  I  have  ever  seen.  For  out- 
yard  work  I  can't  conceive  of  any  thing 
more  suitable. 

In  our  next  issue  Mr.  Alexander  will  de- 
scribe his  method  of  taking  off  the  honey 
from  the  hives;  how  he  carries  the  combs 
to  and  from  the  building,  and,  in  short,  how 
he  makes  it  possible  to  get  along  with  so> 
small  a  structure  in  the  handhngof  so  many- 
colonies.— Ed.] 
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A  YOUNG  QUEEN-BREEDER.  HONEY  EXHIBITS  AT  FAIRS. 


BY  F.   A.    LOCKHART. 


I  am  mailing  you  a  picture  of  the  young- 
est queen-breeder  in  the  world  so  far  as  I 
know.  This  very  young  queen- breeder, 
Lester  C.  Lockhart,  was  born  June  23,  1901; 
and  ever  since  he  began  to  walk  he  has  been 
among  the  bees  with  me,  and  seemed  to  take 
great  interest  in  them.  This  summer,  on 
his  birthday,  I  gave  him  seven  small  hives 
of  Carniolan  bees,  and  told  him  he  could 
have  all  the  money  for  the  queens  he  would 
catch  and  cage  from  these  hives  (by  the  way, 
he  has  quite  a  little  bank  account  of  his  own) . 
Of  course,  I  was  careful  to  show  him  how 


BY  WM.    E.    PRISK. 

Inclosed  is  a  photograph  of  my  exhibit 
at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair.  They  say  it 
was  very  fine,  and  I  received  many  first  pre- 
miums. The  four  corners  are  all  glass  filled 
with  4X5  sections  of  honey.  In  the  center 
of  the  pillars,  on  a  table,  are  7  dozen  bottles 
of  pure  white- clover  extracted  honey.  The 
arch  is  painted  white,  and  has  four  kinds  of 
bottled  honey  and  four  different  kinds  of 
packages.  Right  back  of  the  pillars  are  two 
tables  which  you  can  not  see.  One  table 
has  11  dozen  bottles  with  twelve  kinds  of 
honey.     The  other  table  has  three  different 


THE   YOUNGEST   QUEEN-BREEDER   IN  THE   WORLD   AND   HIS   BEES. 


to  open  a  hive,  take  out  a  comb,  look  for  a 
queen,  and  how  to  catch  her  and  the  worker 
bees  and  put  them  in  the  cage,  etc. ;  and  be- 
fore the  season  closed  he  became  quite  an 
expert  considering  his  age.  In  the  picture 
he  is  telling  the  artist  how  to  catch  and  cage 
a  queen.  He  gets  stimg  once  in  a  while, 
but  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it  much.  The 
seven  small  hives  of  bees  were  made  from 
one  strong  colony  of  the  gentlest  Carniolans 
I  ever  saw.  No  smoker  and  quite  often  no 
veil  are  used  when  opening  hives.  I  trust 
this  very  young  queen-breeder  will  soon  tell 
the  readers  of  Gleanings,  in  his  own  child- 
ish way,  what  he  knows  about  his  little  pets. 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


kinds  of  honey  in  round  pyramids.  Next  to 
the  tables  are  three  square  glass  show-cases 
on  top  of  each  other.  The  bottom  show-case 
has  four  perfectly  filled  and  capped  extract- 
ing-frames,  large  frames,  and  also  four  shal- 
low frames.  The  rest  of  the  case  has  sec- 
tions weighing  2  lbs.  up  to  J  lb.  The  next 
show-case  has  all  the  different  kinds  of  sec- 
tions. The  top  case  is  full  of  3|X5XlJ  sec- 
tions. 

Next  comes  the  shipping-cases,  80  in  num- 
ber, 24-lb.  cases,  painted  in  blue  and  natu- 
ral finish,  also  grained  in  oak  and  mahogany, 
equal  number  of  each.  On  top  of  the  cases 
is  a  show-case  filled  with  different  kinds  of 
comb  honey.     Next   came   the  honey-cans, 
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A  FINE   HONEY    EXHIBIT   AT   THE   WISCONSIN   STATE   FAIR    BY    WM.    E.    FRISK. 


CREIGHTON'S   EXHIBIT   AT   A   LOCAL  PICNIC. 
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from  5-gallon  up  to  1-lb.  cans.  The  cans  are 
painted  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Next  came 
sample  cases  of  honey  and  bees  which  you 
can  not  see.  Every  thing  was  grained  in 
oak  and  mahogany,  giving  it  a  fine  appear- 
ance. I  had  about  4500  lbs.  of  very  fancy 
honey,  about  equal  parts  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed. They  gave  me  a  fine  place  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  agricultural  building.  All  sample 
cases  of  comb  honey  were  in  4X5Xl|  sec- 
tions. The  80  cases  were  of  all  kinds  of  sec- 
tions, and,  though  I  use  all  kinds,  I  prefer 
the  4X5.  All  sections  were  perfectly  filled, 
weighing  over  15  oz.  each. 
Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  Oct.  9. 


ADVERTISING  BY  MAKING  EXHIBITS 
AND  TALKING  BEES. 


BY  J.    G.    CREIGHTON. 


The  photo  I  am  sending  you  is  taken  from 
an  exhibit  I  made  Aug.  26,  at  a  local  picnic. 
My  left  hand  is  on  an  extracting-frame  of 
honey,  I  had  this  in  a  glass  case  so  it 
would  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  bees 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  so  keep  the  people 
away  from  the  exhibit,  for  I  wanted  them 
to  ask  me  questions  about  this  frame  of 
honey.  I  would  show  them  the  extracted 
honey  in  the  bottles,  and  explain  to  them 
how  we  took  it  from  just  such  sealed  frames 
of  honey.  The  most  attractive  part  of  the 
display  was  the  one-frame  observatory 
hive  of  golden  Italian  bees,  with  square  sec- 
tions, so  I  could  explain  to  them  how  we 
produce  comb  honey.  I  could  show  them 
the  mother  of  the  bees,  in  the  act  of  depositing 
eggs  in  the  cells;  also  the  larvae,  and  bees 
hatching  out  of  the  cells.  All  were  much 
interested,  from  the  children  to  the  old  peo- 
ple. I  had  also  three  cakes  of  beeswax  on 
a  case  of  2-lb.  sections  of  honey.  I  put  up 
these  2-lb.  sections  for  the  occasion,  as  I 
think  that  they  make  a  better  appearance 
than  the  smaller  section.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  it  was  a  mistake  to  do  away  with 
the  larger  sections,  for  I  can  produce  more 
honey  with  them  than  I  can  in  smaller  sec- 
tions ;  and  in  our  county  I  can  sell  just  as 
much  of  it. 

In  front  of  me  are  seven  bottles  of  extract- 
ed honey  and  a  cake  of  beeswax  on  a  case 
of  4J  sections  of  honey.  Over  half  of  the 
people  who  looked  at  the  beeswax  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  and  soon  began  to  ask 
questions,  ' '  How  do  you  make  it?  and  what 
kind  of  molds  did  you  mold  it  in?"  I  explain- 
ed to  them  that  I  melted  it  by  steam,  and 
put  the  molding  on  top  of  it  by  running  it 
hot  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water. 

I  believe  that,  by  making  these  exhibits, 
we  can  build  up  a  home  market  for  our  honey, 
and  will  not  have  to  put  it  on  to  the  market 
at  wholesale  prices.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
put  your  exhibit  on  the  stand  and  then  go 
ofl[  and  leave  it,  as  many  do.  You  want  to 
stay  with  it,  and  answer  questions,  and  talk 
bees  and  honey. 

Harrison,  Ohio,  Oct.  10. 


[Bee-keepers  for  the  next  few  years  will 
realize  the  importance  of  advertising  their 
business  at  all  large  public  gatherings. 
Just  now  there  is  no  more  interesting  sub- 
ject to  the  general  public  than  bees  and  the 
production  of  honey.  Popular  demonstra- 
tions with  live  bees  in  connection  with  ex- 
hibits, as  described  by  our  two  correspon- 
dents, will  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
stimulate  the  local  market  for  honey.  I  ex- 
pect to  preach  this  doctrine  clear  up  to  fair 
time,  and  even  after  that  time  if  it  be  nec- 
essary to  get  our  brethren  te  realize  what 
they  can  do  in  the  way  of  advertising  their 
own  business  and  nearly  doubling  their  net 
returns.  What  is  the  use  of  sending  every 
pound  of  honey  to  the  city,  where  markets 
are  liable  to  be  glutted,  when  you  can  keep 
that  same  honey  at  home,  save  the  freight 
on  it,  commission,  drayage,  and  breakage, 
and  get  practically  double  prices?  But, 
more  anon.  — Ed.] 


QUESTIONS  CONCERNING    ITALIAN    BEES  AND 
DISEASES   OF   BEES  AND   CATTLE. 

1.  Is  it  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Italian  bees 
resist  bee  diseases?  Are  there  very  many 
instances  where  the  blacks  have  had  foul 
brood?  My  bees  have  something  very  seri- 
ous — either  pickled  or  black  brood.  The  dead 
larvae,  in  some  cases,  rope  slightly,  and  have 
the  smell  that  foul  brood  is  said  to  have,  re- 
sembling black  brood  a  great  deal.  I  have 
had  several  colonies  that  had  the  disease, 
that  showed  scarcely  any  healthy  cells  in  the 
hive.  The  Italians  I  had,  that  were  pure, 
did  not  have  the  disease  enough  to  hurt  them 
seriously  for  the  honey-flow, 

2.  I  am  thinking  of  moving  my  bees  up 
close  to  the  pasture  fence.  Would  the  cattle 
and  horses  learn  to  keep  away  from  that 
side  of  the  fence  when  the  bees  are  cross, 
or  would  there  be  danger  of  the  animals 
staying  by  the  fence  and  being  stung  to 
death? 

3.  Are  the  Italians  inclined  to  sting  a  few 
feet  from  the  hive  when  working  heavily, 
and  unmolested,  as  the  hybrids  are  apt  to 
do? 

4.  Is  straw  a  good  packing  material?  I 
had  six  hives  in  a  shed  last  year,  four  inches 
apart,  packed  tight  with  straw,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  wintered  very  poorly.  The 
bees  faced  the  south,  and  were  kept  dry. 
Were  they  packed  too  closely,  or  what  was 
the  trouble?  Edgar  Williams. 

Pierpont,  0.,  Nov.  1, 

[1.  The  reports  from  York  State  show 
that  black  bees  are  much  more  liable  to  con- 
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tract  black  and  foul  brood;  and  after  having 
once  gotten  the  disease  are  more  liable  to 
succumb  to  it.  From  your  description  it  is 
apparent  that  you  have  either  black  or  foul 
brood.  I  would  advise  you  to  try  next  sea- 
son the  Alexander  cure,  which  cure  might 
also  be  effective  in  the  case  of  foul  brood. 

2.  If  you  own  the  pasture  and  the  cattle, 
there  may  be  no  objection  to  your  moving 
the  bees  up  to  the  fence  line;  otherwise  I 
would  not  do  it.  Sometimes  in  the  height  of 
the  honey-flow,  when  the  bees  are  flying 
strong  and  low,  they  will  attack  cattle,  but 
usually  not  enough  to  do  any  serious  dam- 
age. If  there  is  a  hedge  fence  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  you  could  put  your  bees  as  close 
to  the  line  as  you  desire,  for  that  would 
compel  the  bees  to  fly  high  to  get  over  the 
fence.  The  cattle  or  horses  would  not  learn 
to  keep  away  from  the  fence  even  if  the 
bees  were  disposed  to  molest. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  Italians  are  much 
gentler  than  hybrids.  Any  bees  in  the 
height  of  the  honey-flow,  if  their  line  of 
flight  is  interrupted  close  to  the  entrance, 
are  liable  to  sting.  Probably  hybrids  would 
be  worse  in  this  respect  than  Italians. 

4.  Straw  is  a  fairly  good  packing  material, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  have 
lost  your  bees  unless  the  fronts  of  the  hives 
were  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
the  entrances  were  too  large.  For  outdoor 
wintering,  especially  when  the  hives  face 
the  north,  I  would  not  have  the  entrances 
larger  than  8  inches  wide  by  J  deep.  In  the 
case  of  weak  colonies  the  entrances  should 
be  correspondingly  smaller.  Along  toward 
spring,  with  a  hooked  wire  rake  out  on  the 
first  warm  day  all  dead  bees  that  may  be 
clogging  up  the  opening.  For  this  you  will 
probably  need  the  assistance  of  a  smoker  to 
prevent  attack.— Ed.] 


SWEET  CLOVER    AS  A  FORAGE-PLANT  IN  AL- 
ABAMA;   AS  A  LAND- RESTORER  IT  HAS 
NO  EQUAL. 

We  grow  a  great  deal  of  sweet  clover  here; 
and  after  reading  what  has  been  said  in 
Gleanings  I  inclose  a  few  facts  concerning 
it  in  this  section.  They  may  not  be  worth 
publishing,  yet  they  may  show  forth  some  of 
the  good  points  of  sweet  clover,  which  have 
been  doubted  by  so  many. 

After  reading  the  articles  on  pages  1120 
and  1121  concerning  sweet  clover  I  have 
com^e  to  the  conclusion  that  those  people  who 
speak  against  it  haven't  tested  far  enough 
to  learn  the  many  redeeming  qualities  of 
sweet  clover  outside  of  a  remarkable  honey- 
plant. 

As  a  whole  this  section  of  country  grows 
a  large  quantity  of  sweet  clover,  or  melilo- 
tus,  as  we  call  it.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
sown  on  waste  places  to  redeera  the  land. 
As  a  land  restorer  or  enricher  it  has  no  equal 
here.  Then  the  cattle- men  began  to  see  and 
learn  of  its  value  for  pasture.  There  is  no 
grass  or  clover  here  that  fattens  cattle  so 
fast  as  sweet  clover  does.  A  cattle-raiser 
informed  me  the  other  day  that  people  had 


told  him  that  it  wasn't  sweet  clover,  but 
Johnson  grass,  that  fattened  his  cattle. 
"But,"  said  he,  "I  noted  that  my  cattle 
didn't  gain  so  rapidly  aftssr  the  sweet  clover 
had  gone." 

It  makes  good  feed  when  cut  at  the  prop- 
er time,  and  the  stock  relish  it  very  much, 
leaving  their  other  hay  to  seek  out  every 
spear  of  sweet  clover,  and  eating  even  the 
coarse  stalks. 

But  right  here,  in  my  best  judgment,  is 
where  the  good  qualities  of  sweet  clover  have 
been  overlooked.  Sometimes,  if  not  quite 
often,  when  stock  have  not  been  raised  on 
sweet  clover  they  have  to  learn  to  like  it; 
but  after  once  learning  they  never  cease  to 
make  use  of  an  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves to  the  once  distasteful  stuff.  I  have 
known  of  horses  that,  when  first  brought  to 
this  section,  wouldn't  eat  sweet  clover  at 
all;  yet  in  a  short  time  they  had  learned  to 
like  it  so  well  that,  if  turned  out  to  graze, 
you  would  see  them  leave  all  other  grasses 
and  seek  out  a  green  plot  of  sweet  clover, 
there  to  feed  on  their  choice  of  the  field. 

I  can  not  speak  for  other  sections  of  our 
country;  for  no  doubt  soil,  climate,  etc., 
make  a  great  difference;  but  here  in  our 
lime  land  sweet  clover  is  fully  appreciated 
and  much  valued  as  a  feed,  pasture,  and 
land- enricher.  A.  B.  Brown. 

Sybil,  Ala.,  Nov.  14. 

[This  only  confirms  hundreds  of  other  tes- 
timonials we  have  had.  It  is  indeed  a  trav- 
esty on  modern  legislation  that  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  States  of  this  Union  there  are 
laws  classing  sweet  clover  as  a  noxious  weed, 
and  requiring  its  destruction  along  with  the 
weeds  just  when  it  begins  to  yield  nectar. 
We  have  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  sweet 
clover,  which  we  send  out  free  to  bee-keep- 
ers to  hand  out  to  their  farmer  neighbors; 
and  they  should  make  an  effort  to  have  the 
law,  or  that  portion  of  it  classing  sweet  clo- 
ver as  a  noxious  weed,  amended.  The  time 
will  come  when  farmers  will  be  growing 
sweet  clover  on  their  farms  the  same  as 
they  grow  timothy.  When  that  day  arrives, 
our  annual  honey-yields  will  be  materially 
increased.— Ed.] 

THE  CUSTOM  OF  BEATING  TIN  PANS,  AT  THE 

ISSUING  OF  A  SWARM,  ABOUT  2300 

YEARS  OLD. 

Hands  across  the  sea!  Pass  on  the  hand- 
shake to  my  fellow-teacher  Professor  Bige- 
low,  and  tell  him  that  Alfred  the  Great  is 
not  in  it.  Away  back  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era  Pliny  wrote,  ' '  To  cause  a 
swarm  of  bees  to  settle  you  must  strike  on 
brazen  vessels."  Claudian,  fourth  century; 
Virgil,  70  B.  C,  and  even  Aristotle,  384  B. 
C. ,  mention  the  playing  on  ' '  vessels  of  brass' ' 
as  a  custom  universally  prevalent.  Ovid 
wrote,  probably  about  the  year  1,  "  They  re- 
port that  honey  was  discovered  by  Bacchus. 
He  was  proceeding  from  the  sandy  Hebrus, 
accompanied  by  the  Satyrs,  and  they  were 
come  to  the  flowery  Pangasum,  when  the 
cymbal- bearing  hands  of  the  attendants  gave 
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forth  a  clang.  Behold,  impelled  by  the  sound 
unknown  winged  creatures  swarm  together, 
and  the  sound  which  the  brasses  produce  the 
bees  pursue.  Bacchus  collects  them  as  they 
flit  about,  and  shuts  them  up  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  he  has  his  reward  in  the  discovery 
of  honey. 

Ovid  was  a  contemporary  of  Christ;  but 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  introduced  to 
his  country  more  than  five  hundred  years 
earlier,  so  that  we  may  presume  the  tradi- 
tion of  "  tanging  "  is  of  that  age  at  least. 
This  presumption  (if  not  certainty)  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  draws  sev- 
eral of  his  facts  and  statements  avowedly 
from  the  writings  and  observations  of  others 
who  lived  before  his  time. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  bom  in  849  A.  D. 
Tanging  v/as  known  to  bee-keepers  about 
1400  years  earlier. 

Banff,  Scotland.        D.  M.  Macdonald. 


A  BEE  AND  HONEY  EXHIBITION. 

I  notice  Mr.  Morrison's  communication  in 
Gleanings  for  Oct.  15,  suggesting  a  show 
of  bees,  honey,  and  supplies,  and  referring  to 
the  horse,  dog,  poultry,  and  pigeon  men  as 
being  active  in  that  way.  I  would  suggest 
that  Boston,  with  its  large  local  population 
to  draw  from,  is  a  good  place  for  a  nucleus. 
I  am  personally  v/ell  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tail of  the  various  dog,  poultry,  and  pigeon 
exhibits  held  here  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  am  also  interested  in  various  shows  of 
these  fanciers  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  their  prep- 
aration. I  am  engaged  now  on  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  the  Boston  Terrier  Club 
specialty  show,  which  has  become  an  an- 
nual affair.  The  New  England  Kennel 
Club  holds  annual  dog  shows  here,  usu- 
ally at  a  profit.  This  club  made  a  good- 
sized  profit  last  year.  The  poultry  people 
did  not  have  an  exhibition  last  year,  but  I 
understand  one  is  on  the  tapis  for  Jan. ,  1906. 
There  are  numerous  shows  of  these  fanciers 
in  our  near-by  towns  and  cities,  one  of  which 
is  passed  through  about  everj?^  15  minutes  on 
the  cars,  and  I  think  that,  by  judicious  ad- 
vertising, such  as  has  been  done  by  the  fan- 
ciers referred  to,  the  public  could  be  inter- 
ested (the  big  population  of  our  suburbs  I 
mean) ;  and  if  such  a  show  were  held  after 
due  publicity  is  made  through  the  city  and 
local  press,  there  would  be  a  good  show  of 
attracting  the  public  where  and  when  they 
could  be  educated  in  the  mysteries  of  eating 
honey,  for  that  is  the  main  question;  and  it 
is  so  often  that  I  am  asked,  "  How  do  you 
eat  it?"  that  I  have  frequently  to  demon- 
strate. James  M.  Pulley. 

Boston,  Oct. '23. 

[The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  already  been  test- 
ing this  matter  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  made  an  effort  to  get  into  the  Madison 
Square  poultry  show,  but  did  not  succeed. 
Another  and  a  smaller  one  we  did  get  into, 
and  there  gave  daily  demonstrations  in  con- 
nection with  a  stereopticon  and  moving- pic- 
ture outfit.    The  results  showed  that  there 


was  no  better  way  to  advertise  honey  to  con- 
sumers who  need  to  be  informed  of  the  facts 
after  they  have  had  their  heads  crammed 
with  newspaper  and  cyclopedia  lies  about 
the  honey  business.  Local  bee-keepers, 
where  rightly  situated,  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  get  into  the  poultry  shows  with  their 
bees  and  honey.  But  be  sure  to  convince 
the  management  that  no  "bees  will  get 
loose  to  sting  the  chickens  and  the  dogs."  j 
With  regard  to  Boston,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  confer  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Farmer, 
who  represents  the  Root  Co.  in  that  city. 
Possibly  he  could  be  induced  to  make  an  ex- 
hibit another  year.  We  shall,  of  course,  be 
glad  to  assist.— Ed.] 


A  cement  hive- stand;  JAPANESE  CLOVER 

as  a  honey- plant. 

Next  year,  for  hive-stands,  I  intend  to 
make  frames  about  three  feet  square,  and 
dig  out  enough  so  that  I  can  sink  them  just 
about  level  with  the  earth.  Then  I'll  take 
one  part  cement  to  five  parts  of  sand,  mixed 
to  a  mortar,  and  pour  it  into  these  frames 
and  scrape  it  off  level  with  a  straight-edge. 
Two  hives  will  then  rest  on  each  stand.  The 
idea  of  this  is  that,  when  the  hives  are  set 
on,  no  grass  can  come  up  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  hive;  and  the  cement,  being 
level  with  the  earth,  a  lawn-mower  wheel 
can  run  right  over  it  and  get  every  sprig  of 
grass  and  still  not  bump  the  hive. 

Will  bees  work  on  Japanese  clover  if  they 
have  nothing  else  to  work  on?  It  is  every- 
where here  and  in  full  bloom,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  catch  a  bee  on  it. 

Overton,  Tex.  C.  A.  Still,  Jr. 

[Your  concrete  hive-stands  would  be  ex- 
cellent but  somewhat  expensive.  Four 
bricks  would  be  almost  as  good,  and  a  great 
deal  cheaper;  or,  better  still,  four  wooden 
stakes  a  foot  long  driven  into  the  ground. 
These  should  stick  up  just  high  enough  to 
support  the  bottom-board  square,  letting  it 
tilt  forward  slightly. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  Japanese  clover. 
Will  some  subscriber  please  inform  us? 
-Ed.]  

a  remarkable  yield  from  a  colony  on 
scales. 

Since  locating  here  I  have  become  so  in- 
terested in  growing  citrus  fruits  that  my 
groves  of  several  kinds  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  take  most  of  my  time;  but  I  can  not  be 
content  without  bees,  and  have  an  apiary  of 
240  colenies  located  between  the  orange- 
groves  and  sage- covered  hills. 

I  have  practiced  keeping  a  record  of  one 
good  colony  on  scales  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  this  year  breaks  all  my  records 
for  duration  of  yield  —  six  months  constant 
yield  —  April  4th  to  October  from  orange, 
button  sage,  white  sage,  and  wild  buckwheat; 
total  gain,  481  lbs. ,  also  greatest  gain  for  one 
week,  May  11  to  17,  was  12,  12,  15,  22,  24,  14, 
16  lbs. ;  total  for  week,  115  lbs.  from  a  colony 
confined  the  entire  season  with  zinc  exclud- 
er to  eight  Langstroth  brood-combs  and  16 
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to  24  extracting-combs.  I  have  no  swarm- 
ing. The  flow  was  very  heavy  from  orange, 
but  most  of  it  was  lost,  as  most  colonies 
were  not  strong  enough  to  store  so  early, 
and  weather  was  unusually  cool  in  April,  so 
my  general  crop  is  only  fair. 
Redlands,  Cal.,Oct.  14.  Frank  McNay. 


HOFFMAN-FRAME  TOOL  ;    PROPOLIS,    HOW  TO 
KEEP  IT  OFF. 

I  have  long  wanted  to  say  something  about 
the  discussion  on  the  Hoffman  frame.  A 
very  important  factor  has  been  neglected  — 
that  is,  the  proper  tool  to  use  in  connection 
with  them.  I  believe  it  was  described  in 
Gleanings  once  or  twice  before.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  pryer  and  hook  made  of  the  narrowest 
piece  of  seat-spring  steel  you  can  get.  Ham- 
mer and  grind  sharp  one  end;  draw  the  oth- 
er in  the  form  of  a  shank  like  that  of  a  large 
file;  have  the  end  §  in.  wide;  turn  square, 
also  I  of  the  end;  file  it  sharp,  chisel  shape; 
let  the  whole  tool  be  10  or  12  in.  long.  Such 
a  tool  will  promptly  fetch  them  out  for  me, 
and  also  most  conveniently,  no  matter  how 
much  glued.  When  much  strength  is  nec- 
essary, use  the  wide  end;  otherwise  insert 
the  hook  end  between  the  frames  to  pry 
apart;  then  push  the  hook  underneath  the 
end  of  the  top-bar  furthest  from  you,  hold- 
ing the  nearest  end  with  the  left  hand.  I 
have  used  the  Hofi^man  frames  ever  since 
you  put  them  out,  and  like  them  well. 

When  you  work  in  propoHs  time  or  locali- 
ties, do  not  forget  to  grease  your  hands.  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  propoHs  off  the  hands 
that  way  than  to  wash  it  off  when  once  on. 
The  wide  end  is  specially  to  pry  apart  hive- 
stories.  A.  MOTTAZ. 

Utica,  111.,  Nov.  7. 

[There  has  been  considerable  said  in  these 
columns  about  different  solvents  for  remov- 
ing propolis,  but  very  little  comparatively 
regarding  satisfactory  methods  for  prevent- 
ing this  deposit  on  the  fingers.  Last  year  one 
of  our  correspondents  did  mention  that  a 
little  oil  on  the  fingers  would  prevent  their 
being  soiled.  There  are  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  when  propolis  is  abundant;  and  if 
grease  of  some  kind  will  do  the  work,  by 
all  means  use  it.  If  any  of  our  subscribers 
have  had  any  experience  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  tell  us  about  it.  — Ed.] 


large  hives;  destroying  a  part  of  the 
apiary  to  keep  down  increase. 
I  am  an  amateur  in  bee-keeping,  but  have 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  your  journal 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  one  or  tWo 
points  I  should  like  further  fight  on.  First, 
to  what  extent  are  very  large  hives  effica- 
cious to  prevent  swarming?  More  honey 
and  less  trouble  —  that's  what  we  all  want. 
Why,  some  years  even  the  veterans  up  here 
leave  swarms  hanging  on  trees  because  ev- 
ery old  hive,  keg,  and  box  on  the  farmis 
full.  One  man  last  fall  had  increased  to  100 
stands;  killed  70  and  wintered  30.  This  year 
he  has  but  70  in  all  —  40  to  kill. 


Very  few  in  this  vicinity  care  to  winter 
more  than  about  ten  stands,  on  account  of 
the  time  and  attention  required  to  handle 
the  increase. 

Another  question  I  am  after  information 
on  is  the  distance  bees  will  work  from  their 
hives.  Most  people,  I  believe,  claim  three 
miles  or  thereabouts.  One  of  your  corres- 
pondents, however,  argued  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  only.  The  latter  strikes 
me  as  correct.  A.  M.  Colwell. 

Waconia,  Minn.,  Oct.  26. 

[It  is  too  bad  to  see  such  a  wholesale  de- 
struction of  bees.  Some  enterprising  bee- 
keeper in  the  vicinity  should  buy  them  cheap. 
You  had  better  do  it  yourself,  and  sell  them 
to  your  bee-keeping  friends  at  a  profit.  Do 
not  let  any  "old-timer"  destroy  good  prop- 
erty like  that. 

Large  hives,  when  run  for  extracted  hon- 
ey, with  proper  management,  will  prevent 
swarming  almost  altogether.  The  Dadants, 
with  their  large  Quinby  hives,  have,  I  think, 
not  to  exceed  over  two  per  cent  of  swarm- 
ing in  a  season.  For  particulars  you  are  re- 
ferred to  "Hives"  and  "Swarming"  in 
our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

The  distance  bees  will  fly  in  quest  of  stores 
varies  according  to  the  locality.  The  aver- 
age flight  is  not  much  over  a  mile  and  a  half, 
although  they  will  often  go  three  miles. 
In  our  issue  for  Dec.  15  I  pointed  out  how 
the  Alexander  bees  would  go  five  miles. 
Bees  will  often  fly  across  a  valley  or  across 
a  body  of  water  further  than  they  will  fly 
over  level  ground  more  or  less  covered  with 
woods  and  underbrush. —Ed.] 


some  of  the  honey- PRODUCING  PLANTS  OF 
EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

On  page  1031  Mr.  W.  R.  L.  Dwyer,  of 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  wishes  to  know  some  of  the 
honey-producing  plants  of  this  section,  the 
usual  production  per  colony,  length  of  hon- 
ey-flow, and  quality  of  honey. 

In  answering  Mr.  Dwyer's  questions  I  am 
sorry  to  state  that  modern  bee-keeping  in 
this  section  is  in  its  infancy,  so  I  can  not 
give  him  the  exact  information  on  the  aver- 
age production  per  colony,  but  I  should  say 
about  two  supers  per  colony.  I  hived  a 
swarm  this  spring  in  a  Danzenbaker  hive  on 
half-inch  starters,  and  in  five  days  the 
brood-nest  was  two- thirds  full  of  snow-white 
honey;  but  before  the  bees  began  work  in 
the  supers  that  flow  gave  out,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  scarcely  any  flow  at  all. 

Fully  a  third  of  the  bees  in  this  section 
have  died  from  starvation  this  year  —  some- 
thing which  has  not  happened  before  in 
years.  All  of  my  weak  colonies  died  in 
spite  of  all  the  feeding  I  did,  the  web- worm 
eating  up  the  comb.  Such  a  year  as  this,  I 
have  been  told,  has  never  been  experienced 
before.  One  bee-keeper  in  another  section 
says,  "We  are  about  to  lose  the  seed  of 
bees  over  my  way. " 

The  general  quality  of  honey  here  is  well 
flavored,  thick,  and  what  I  should  call  am- 
ber, although  the  whitest  honey  I  ever  saw 
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came  from  this  section.  It  was  snow-white, 
and  came  from  the  highland  black  gum. 

The  honey-producing  plants  and  trees 
here  are  as  follows:  Maple,  holly,  gallberry, 
poplar,  black  gum,  hickory  (honey  dew), 
fruit-trees,  corn,  cotton,  cow-pea,  blackber- 
ry, goldenrod,  grape,  persimmon,  plum, 
strawberry,  sumac,  watermelon,  squash, 
pumpkin,  and  cucumber.  Some  of  our  large 
truck-farms  afford  quite  a  field  for  the  bees 
during  the  trucking  season. 

Currie,  N.  C.  G.  W.  Corbett,  Jr. 


PLACING  A  STORM-DOOR   OVER  THE  EN- 
TRANCES OF  COLONIES  WINTERED  ON 
THE  SUMMER  STANDS. 

After  bees  are  properly  fed  in  Septem- 
ber, and  packed  with  four  inches  of  forest 
leaves,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  place  a  small 
box,  open  at  one  side,  about  6X6  by  18  in., 
over  the  entrance.  This  keeps  out  the 
snow,  and  provides  a  place  where  the  bees 
may  carry  out  their  dead.  It  also  gives  them 
plenty  of  air.  No  matter  how  deep  the 
snow,  it  always  works  satisfactorily.  For 
the  last  eight  years  I  have  removed  the 
snow  in  spring  to  let  the  bees  fly  if  neces- 
sary. 

I  have  some  fruit-trees  in  my  apiary,  and 
I  find  in  every  case  the  bees  in  the  shade  do 
better  than  those  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Bracebridge,  Ont.       John  Bailey,  Sr. 

[I  am  not  sure  but  this  storm-door  idea  is 
a  good  one.  We  proved  last  winter  and  the 
winter  before  that,  if  the  entrances  could  be 
protected  with  loose  straw  or  snow,  bees 
could  be  kept  warmer  in  the  hive.  But  the 
difficulty  we  encountered  was  that  snow 
would  melt  over  the  straw,  freeze  up  the 
mass,  and  sometimes  close  the  entrance  her- 
metically. This  generally  killed  the  colony. 
The  storm-door  would  obviate  this,  I  think. 
These  could  be  made  of  small  drygoods-box- 
es  that  you  could  buy  at  stores,  at  a  small 
cost,  or  perhaps  they  could  be  had  for  tak- 
ing them  away. —Ed.] 


BEES  SWARMING  OUT  WITH  A  VIRGIN  QUEEN. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  conversation  in  the  July 
15th  number  was  of  special  interest  to  me, 
for  I  had  just  been  having  a  number  of 
swarms  come  out  with  virgin  queens  in  the 
very  same  manner  described  by  Mr.  Muth- 
Rasmussen.  The  first  cases  noticed  were 
from  colonies  from  which  all  but  two  frames 
of  brood  had  been  removed  in  forming  nuclei. 
Some  of  the  bees  had  left  the  various  nuclei 
and  returned  to  the  old  stand.  These,  to- 
gether with  those  left  at  the  time  of  divid- 
ing, made  quite  a  fair  swarm.  When  the 
virgin,  reared  from  the  one  or  more  cells  left 
on  the  two  frames  of  brood  came  out  for  her 
mating-flight  a  portion  of  the  bees  swarmed 
out  with  her.  In  some  of  these  cases  I 
chanced  to  be  standing  beside  the  hive  at  the 
time,  and  opened  it  at  once.  A  most  care- 
ful search  failed  to  discover  any  eggs,  un- 
sealed brood,  or  queen- cells  in  the  hive. 
There  were  only  two  frames  that  had  any 


brood,  and  this  was  not  only  sealed  but  near- 
ly all  hatched.  These  swarms  in  question 
seldom  settled  (though  they  sometimes  did), 
and  did  not  remain  in  the  air  as  long  as  most 
normal  swarms.  In  two  to  five  minutes  they 
were  all  back  in  the  hive.  An  examination 
three  days  later  showed  the  young  queen 
laying  nicely.  Later  in  the  season  I  had  a 
number  of  strong  colonies  which  had,  by  re- 
peated attempts  at  swarming,  lost  or  killed 
their  clipped  queens.  To  some  of  t?iese,  where 
needed,  I  gave  a  ripe  queen-cell  or  a  newly 
hatched  virgin.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
afterward  the  swarm  would  come  out  with 
the  virgin,  then  ready  to  mate.  Some  of 
these  colonies  had  no  brood  of  any  kind,  be- 
cause so  much  time  had  elapsed  since  losing 
their  old  queen.  Three  or  four  days  after 
these  swarms  came  out  I  would  find  eggs. 
I  have  all  my  hives  numbered,  and  keep  a 
careful  record  of  each  colony,  and  am  just 
as  certain  that  these  were  genuine  cases  of 
a  swarm  leaving  its  hive  with  no  means  of 
rearing  a  queen  as  I  am  of  any  thing  per- 
taining to  bees.  F.  L.  Day. 
Detroit  City,  Minn.,  Nov.  6. 


THE       gallberry     OF     THE      SOUTH     AS     A 
HONEY- PLANT. 

The  value  of  this  great  honey- plant  is  not 
known  much  to  the  bee-keeping  world,  and 
it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  minor  honey- plants 
in  the  bee-books.  But  it  should  have  due 
credit  for  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  very  fine 
honey  it  yields. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  trace  bee-keeping 
definitely  (89  years)  it  has  not  failed  to  yield 
a  crop  of  honey.  It  is  seen  mostly  on  waste 
land;  and,  although  it  grows  only  7  or  8  feet 
high,  it  is  very  thick.  The  beds  never  die 
out,  and  begin  to  bloom  the  second  year  of 
growth.  It  blooms  about  the  first  of  May 
(after  all  cold  weather  is  over) ,  and  contin- 
ues for  30  or  35  days. 

I  have  counted  3000  blossoms  on  one  bush 
^  inch  in  diameter. 

Its  honey  is  a  very  light  amber  color, 
thick  and  pleasant  to  taste.  I  have  seen 
but  very  little  granulated,  and  that  was  ex- 
tracted too  soon.  I  have  some  samples  that 
are  very  old,  and  it  has  not  changed  in  color. 
This  honey  is  not  known  much  in  the  North, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be,  as  there  will  nev- 
er be  enough  raised  here  to  fill  the  demand 
in  the  South.  J.  J.  Wilder. 

Cordele,  Ga.,  Aug.  12. 


HOW  TO  WINTER  BEES  IN  DANZENBAKER 
HIVES  WITHOUT  LOSS. 

This  is  the  way  I  winter  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  in  Danzenbaker  hives.  I  take 
off  all  supers  containing  sections  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  so  that  the  bees  are  compelled  to 
place  all  honey  gathered  after  that  in  the 
brood- nest.  This  gives  them  ample  time  to 
ripen  it  thoroughly  and  place  it  where  they 
want  it.  I  want  them  to  have  plenty  of 
stores  so  that  they  will  be  in  position  to 
breed  rapidly  the  following  spring.  The 
honey  gathered  from  this  time  on  until  frost 
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will  be  from  heartsease,  etc. ;  and  as  it  is 
dark,  it  is  not  as  salable  as  light  honey,  al- 
though just  as  good  for  wintering  purposes. 
After  removing  the  supers  I  place  as  many 
thicknesses  of  paper  as  I  can  get  (which 
sometimes  is  18  or  20)  down  between  the 
outside  frames  and  the  sides  of  the  hive, 
folding  the  paper  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
extends  up  several  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  hive  body.  I  now  place  an  empty  super 
on  the  hive,  lay  two  sticks  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  leadpencil  across  the  tops  of  the 
frames  so  that  the  bees  can  pass  from  one 
frame  to  the  other  without  going  around  be- 
low. I  now  place  a  piece  of  old  well-propo- 
lized  carpet  over  the  frames  and  put  a  good 
wheat-chaff  cushion  on  this  and  replace  the 
roof.  When  cold  weather  arrives  I  place  an 
outside  box  over  each  hive,  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  air-space  on  all  three  sides 
as  a  windbreak. 

With  this  system  of  wintering  I  have  not 
lost  a  single  colony  in  five  years  with  the 
exception  of  the  winter  of  1903,  when  they 
ran  completely  out  of  stores  and  starved.  I 
have  never  had  a  case  of  spring  dwindling 
or  a  queenless  colony  show  up  in  spring.  By 
this  method  I  have  hives  fairly  boiling  over 
with  bees  at  the  first  appearance  of  white 
clover;  and,  to  be  honest  about  it,  I  would 
not  give  a  great  deal  to  have  them  insured. 

Nisbet,  Penn.  Grant  Stanley, 

[The  plan  here  described  would,  in  my 
opinion,  give  very  good  results. —Ed.] 


IS    THERE    A    NEW    ENEMY    OF    BEES? 

I  noticed  on  page  1084  that  Dr.  Thos.  J. 
Brown,  of  Tennessee,  describes  a  case  of 
the  very  same  affection  I  tried  to  describe 
to  you  on  p.  1028.  The  only  difference  there 
is,  I  saw  and  destroyed  a  small  worm,  not 
much  like  the  old  moth-worm,  which  you 
said  it  was.  I  am  still  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  we  have  a  new  bee-enemy— cer- 
tainly one  I  don't  remember  noticing  be- 
fore, and  I  have  kept  bees  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years.  If  Dr.  Brown  had  made  a 
close  examination  I  think  he  might  have 
seen  what  I  saw.  Mine  attacked  a  colony 
of  beautiful  Italians,  and  I  think  it  would 
have  destroyed  them  had  I  not  taken  it  in 
time.  I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  it  in  my 
little  apiary  since.         L.  L.  Brockwell. 

Edlow,  Va.,  Oct.  21,' 1905. 

[I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  B.  or  any  one 
else  who  has  seen  these  peculiar  worms  send 
specimens  of  comb  containing  them  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Api- 
culture, Washington,  for  examination.  If 
they  are  not  a  moth- worm,  then  let  us  know 
what  they  are.  — Ed.] 


TAR  PAPER  OVER  THE  HIVES  IN  WINTER. 

I  have  put  my  colonies  away  in  their  "long 
winter  gowns,"  with  tar  paper  cut  into 
squares,  and  put  on  top  of  the  hives,  and 
folded  down  so  as  to  reach  below  the  supers 


which  contain  the  cushions.  I  have  done 
this  chiefly  to  guard  against  any  possible 
leakage  from  melting  snow,  of  which  we 
have  from  two  to  five  feet.  I  am  wintering 
outdoors.  I.  D.  Pearce. 

Guler,  Wash.,  Oct  20. 


[Your  plan  ought  to  give  good  results 
your  climate. —  Ed.] 
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WINTERING  TIERED-UP  COLONIES. 

Kindly  tell  me  how  the  tiered-up  colonies 
are  wintered.  I  have  several.  Would  it  be 
proper  to  take  off  one  story,  where  there 
are  two,  and  give  the  queenless  one  a  queen? 
^Hartstown,  Pa.  ^  J.  D.  West. 


[As  a  general  thing  a  two- story  colony 
can  easily  be  crowded  into  a  one- story  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather.  It  would  be 
bad  policy  to  separate  the  two  stories  and 
introduce  a  queen  to  the  queenless  portion. 
The  stronger  we  can  have  our  colonies  for 
winter  the  better.— Ed.] 


WINTERING  bees   IN  A  SMOKE-HOUSE.  vi 

I  intend  to  winter  my  four  colonies  of  bees     ■ 
in  a  house  4X6  that  is  frost-proof.     We  used 
to  smoke  meat  in  it,  so  it  smells  of  smoke  a 
little.     Would  this  be  injurious  to  the  bees? 

Can  I  feed  sugar  syrup  in  a  Miller  feeder 
to  my  bees  in  winter?         C.  J.  Johnson. 

Falun,  Wis.,  Nov.  16. 

[The  smoke  will  do  no  harm.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  should  not  go  below  40 
nor  above  55.  A  house  that  is  merely  frost- 
proof is  not  enough.  It  should  be  capable 
of  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature,  or  ■^ 
nearly  so;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  pack  the 
bees  good  and  warm  outdoors.  A  building 
4X6  is  decidedly  small,  and  you  could  not, 
therefore,  expect  to  put  in  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  colonies.  So  many  bees  would 
make  the  room  too  warm,  resulting  in  their 
flying  out  and  thus  weakening  the  colonies. 
-Ed.] 

cellar-wintered     colonies     in     chaff 

HIVES. 

I  own  80  hives  of  bees.  I  have  always 
kept  them  in  the  cellar,  but  I  have  put  35  of 
them  in  chaff  hives.  Will  they  keep  in  the 
same  cellar  with  those  not  in  chaff  hives,  or 
would  you  advise  me  to  keep  them  out  of 
doors?  E.  Matty. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12. 

[I  would  put  the  chaff  hives  outdoors,  and 
compare  results  with  those  in  the  cellar.— 
Ed.] 

no  more  seed. 

I  have  been  getting  letters  from  bee-keep- 
ers wanting  seed  from  the  little  snow-drop 
bush  in  my  yard  that  I  wrote  you  about  a 
short  time  ago.  Please  tell  your  readers 
that  I  have  no  more  seed. 

Velpen,  Ind.  W.  T.  Davison. 
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Lay  not  up  for  yourself  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal:  but  lay  up  for  yourself  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal. — 
Matt.  6 :  19,  20. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  above  text 
recently  by  finding  a  book  on  the  table  of  a 
relative  of  mine.  The  title  of  the  book  was 
"Moth  and  Rust."  It  instantly  occurred 
to  me  that  the  book  must  be  something  re- 
markably good;  and  although  it  was  a  very 
entertaining  piece  of  fiction  it  had  very  little 
to  say  about  that  beautiful  text.  After  my 
attention  was  called  to  it,  the  text  seemed 
to  unfold  and  spread  out.  It  was  to  me,  as 
I  have  often  mentioned  before,  a  "shining 
light."  It  seemed  as  if  I  could  see  those 
wonderful  words  emblazoned  on  the  vault  of 
heaven  in  letters  of  fire.  It  comes  from 
that  celebrated  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
where  Jesus  seems  to  be  giving  his  friends 
wholesome  advice  and  instruction.  He  com- 
mences the  chapter  by  admonishing  us  not 
to  do  our  alms  before  men;  and  he  tells  us 
when  we  pray  to  go  into  our  closets  and 
shut  the  door.  Then  he  tells  us  about  avoid- 
ing vain  repetitions,  and  finally  gives  us  that 
prayer  which  has  been  repeated  thousands 
of  times,  over  and  over,  and  yet  few  seem 
to  comprehend  or  grasp  the  wonderful  in- 
struction and  truth  in  that  prayer.  Finally, 
when  the  chapter  is  about  half  finished  he 
admonishes  us  not  to  lay  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  on  earth.  Oh  dear!  what  a  scram- 
ble there  is  for  earthly  treasures!  not  only 
in  the  way  of  deal,  but  under  the  influence 
of  strong  drink,  wretches  calling  themselves 
men  knock  down  poor  hard-working  people 
to  get  their  watches  or  little  hoard  of  hard- 
earned  savings!  And  that  is  not  all.  Help- 
less women— women  who  teach  school  for  a 
living  —  have  been  knocked  down  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities  of  Ohio  just  so  that 
some  low  fiend  could  grab  from  them  the 
small  pittance  they  had  earned  by  honest 
toil.  We  wonder  how  anybody  calling  him- 
self a  man  could  get  to  such  depths  of 
selfishness  and  depravity. 

And  yet  these  drunken  highwaymen  are 
hardly  more  to  be  despised  than  the  million- 
aires who  get  their  wealth  by  stealing  from 
the  honest  tax-payer.  The  words  "moth 
and  rust ' '  took  my  attention.  Mrs.  Root 
spends  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  house- 
cleaning.  It  is  hard  work.  She  does  it  her- 
self, mostly,  because  nobody  else  does  it  ex- 
actly to  her  notion.  She  says  that,  unless 
the  house  is  cleaned  about  so  often,  and  the 
clothing,  carpets,  etc.,  gone  over  faithfully 
and  carefully,  "moth"  will  get  it;  and  ev- 


ery little  while  some  garment  she  prizes 
will  be  found  ' '  moth-eaten. "  I  do  not  know 
which  she  hates  more  —  moth  or  mice;  but 
she  wages  incessant  warfare  on  both.*  She 
says  if  we  ever  build  another  house  she  is 
going  to  supervise  it  personally,  and  have  it 
absolutely  mouse-proof.  I  hope  science  will 
enable  us  also  to  make  a  house  that  is  moth- 
proof very  soon.  Another  thing  Mrs.  Root 
can  not  endure  is  rust.  If  I  borrow  one  of 
her  tin  pails  to  use  in  the  greenhouse,  it 
must  not  only  be  turned  upside  down  when 
I  am  done  with  it,  but  she  says  it  should  be 
dried  on  the  stove  and  then  wiped  out  with 
a  clean  cloth.  The  tin  pails  that  she  han- 
dles never  rust  out,  even  if  they  are  made 
of  cheap  "Yankee"  tin.  We  have  some 
tinware  doing  service  yet,  that  was  pur- 
chased when  we  were  first  married,  made  of 
good  old-fashioned  tin.  Well,  almost  every 
thing  in  this  world  rusts  if  left  out  in  the 
weather  uncared-for.  Even  the  stones  in 
our  buildings  rust  and  rot  and  wear  away 
under  the  influence  of  sun,  frost,  and  water. 
Our  iron  bridges  that  cost  away  up  into  the 
millions  rust  out  if  they  are  not  kept  paint- 
ed. Every  thing  in  this  world  wears  away 
and  goes  to  pieces.  Now  think  of  the  won- 
derful truth  packed  in  that  little  sentence, 
' '  Where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt. ' '  Just 
take  in  that  word  "corrupt."  How  won- 
derfully expressive  it  is!  We  speak  about 
our  men  in  oflftce  who  are  corrupted  by  rich- 
es. Those  at  the  head  of  our  great  insur- 
ance companies  were  so  burdened  with  the 
millions  entrusted  to  them  by  the  honest,  in- 
nocent, and  unsuspecting  people  that  they 
became  so  corrupt  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  regard  or  respect  for  anybody  —  neither 
God,  man,  nor  the  Devil,  as  the  expression 
goes.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  an  editorial  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers.  It  got  away  from 
me  by  some  hook  or  crook,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  since.  The  editor  start- 
ed out  something  like  this : 

"  We  read  in  the  good  book  thvt  'a  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  rich- 
es;' but  the  officers  of  our  insurance  com.pa- 
nies  evidently  consider  this  a  mistake.  They 
seem  to  have  decided  that  great  riches  are 
rather  more  important,  and  a  good  name  of 
not  very  much  account  —  at  least  when  they 
discover  their  good  name  is  gone  they  mani- 
fest but  very  little  concern;  and  just  so  they 
can  keep  the  great  riches  safely  in  their 
clutches  they  are  not  much  troubled  about 
the  loss  of  their  good  name.  We  as  a  people 
are  taking  great  pains  to  send  Bibles  to  the 
heathen  in  foreign  lands.  Why  not  send 
some  Bibles  as  well  to  the  oflftcers  of  our 
great  insurance  companies.  Perhaps  if  some 
of  these  beautiful  passages  were  marked 
with  a  blue  pencil  they  might  be  induced  to 
read  and  ponder,  and  see  what  they  have 
lost  and  how  little  they  have  really  gained." 


*  Yesterday  I  found  our  grandson  Ralph,  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  with  a  cloth  in  his  hand  dusting  and 
wiping  the  furniture  as  well  as  the  floor.  He  had  seen 
his  grrandma  dusting  the  furniture,  floors,  etc.,  and 
helped  her  in  her  housecleaning.  He  has  surely  started 
out  to  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
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Jesus  reminded  us  that,  upon  this  earth, 
we  should  find  moth  and  rust  constantly  cor- 
rupting; and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  place 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  A 
few  days  ago  there  was  a  sudden  develop- 
ment of  housebreaking  and  stealing  right 
here  in  Medina.  As  we  have  had  no  saloons 
here  for  about  twenty  years,  property  has 
been  tolerably  safe,  even  if  you  forgot  to 
lock  the  door  nights  when  you  went  to  bed, 
or  left  your  potatoes  and  apples  out  in  the 
field  or  in  the  back  shed.  Recently  there 
were  several  raids,  and  the  thief  was  so  low 
and  mean  as  to  take  canned  fruit.  Yes, 
they  broke  into  a  comparatively  poor  hard- 
working man's  cellar,  got  the  most  of  his 
canned  fruit,  and  then  a  week  or  two  later 
went  into  the  same  cellar  again  and  took 
some  more  stuff.  They  did  not  have  the 
grace  to  pick  out  the  home  of  a  rich  man 
where  the  stores  would  not  be  missed  so 
much.  "Where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal."  What  do  you  suppose  it  costs  this 
nation  to  keep  things  locked  up  so  they  will 
be  safe  from  pilfering? 

Now,  friends,  Jesus  always  gave  us  a  rem- 
edy, and  he  did  it  in  this  case.  He  says, 
"Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal."  What  a  beautiful  place  heaven 
must  be!  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but 
I  am  going  to  tell  Mr^',.  Root  that,  when  we 
get  to  heaven,  we  shall  have  no  further 
worry  from  moth  and  rust  (nor  mice).  I  will 
tell  her,  too,  that  when  we  are  there  she 
will  not  need  to  get  up  just  as  she  is  ready 
to  drop  to  sleep  because  we  have  forgotten 
to  lock  the  door.  Not  only  will  there  be  no 
moth,  rust,  nor  corruption,  but  no  stealing, 
because  everybody  will  love  his  neighbor 
just  as  well  as  he  loves  himself.  None  of 
us  will  even  covet  what  belongs  to  somebody 
else.  What  a  happy  place,  and  what  a  hap- 
py people! 

But  before  closing  I  have  something  more 
to  say  about  that  word  ' '  corrupt "  —  "  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt."  I  suppose 
moth  and  rust  might  represent  the  love  of 
money  more  than  almost  any  thing  else; 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  more  corrupt- 
ing than  big  salaries  with  not  much  to  do  in 
return.  One  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.  was  getting  $150,000  a 
year;  but  since  the  searchlight  of  public  in- 
dignation has  been  turned  on  him  he  has  re- 
pented a  little  and  concluded  he  could  afford 
to  work  (?)  for  only  half  that  amount.* 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  county  commissioners,  made  up 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  come  across  the 
following,  which  I  clip  from  the  Count7~y  Geyitlemayj: 

It  is  all  over  with  Mr.  McCurdy.  Life  insurance  com- 
panies, like  republics,  are  ungrateful.  The  aged  man 
(Richard  A.,  we  mean)  who  had  served  the  Mutual  so 
long  aid  faithfully  for  a  meager  recompense,  who  offer- 
ed to  cut  his  salary  in  two  for  the  privilege  of  continu- 
ing to  serve  it,  has  been  cast  into  outer  darkness.  He 
says  in  his  letter  of  resignation  that  he  needs  rest  and 
the  trustees  in  their  reply  hope  he  will  take  it.  It  might 
be  hoped,  also,  that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  it  in 
the  penitentiary,  for  that  is  not  a  salubrious  place  for  a 
man  past  seventy. 


mostly  of  good  honest  hard-working  farmers, 
sooner  or  later  learn  to  puff  a  cigar;  it  is  re- 
ported they  also  play  cards,  and  drink,  but 
I  hope  this  is  not  true;  but  it  is  true  that  I 
have  been  greatly  pained  and  astonished  to 
see  so  many  of  them,  after  they  have  been 
in  oflSce  a  little  while,  get  to  puffing  a  cigar. 
One  of  the  best  men  I  know  of,  and,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  best  farmers  I  ever  met,  a  good 
Christian  man,  recently  ran  for  office.  I 
said,  as  I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  "  Bro.  X., 
if  you  should  fill  this  office  (and  I  honestly 
hope  you  will)  shall  we  see  you  puffing  a  ci- 
gar like  the  rest  of  them  after  a  time?" 
He  laughed  as  he  rephed  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  danger.  Well,  he 
did  not  get  the  office.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  trouble  was,  unless  it  was  that  somebody 
who  had  hold  of  the  wires  feared  that  he 
would  be  too  straight  and  square  in  all  that 
he  did. 

But  of  late  a  big  change  has  been  coming 
over  us,  not  only  here  in  Ohio  but  in  a  good 
many  other  States.  So  much  crookedness 
has  been  brought  to  light  that  people  are  de- 
manding those  who  are  candidates  for  im- 
portant offices  shall  be  positively  opposed  to 
the  saloon  gang  and  the  liquor-traffic. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  riches  are 
corrupting.  Years  ago  I  was  introduced  to 
a  bright  young  man— I  might  say  almost  a 
boy— who  seemed  as  pure  and  honest  and 
true  as  almost  any  young  man  you  could 
pick  out.  I  was  told  that  he  would  probably 
be  a  millionaire;  and  I  began  wondering  at 
the  time  whether  money  would  or  could  cor- 
rupt one  who  looked  so  guileless  and  pure  as 
he  did.  For  quite  a  time  he  worker'  diligent- 
ly and  faithfully  in  the  various  mills  and 
factories  belonging  to  his  father;  but  later 
on  he  was  sporting  a  high-priced  yacht. 
Although  he  had  a  beautiful  wife,  and  a 
child  or  two,  he  got  among  the  fashionables, 
and  it  soon  became  noised  abroad  that  he 
was  pretty  intimate  with  another  man's 
wife.  A  little  later  they  were  off  for  Europe, 
traveling  together  as  man  and  wife.  The 
woman's  husband  made  some  show  of  re- 
monstrance at  first,  but  all  at  once  he  gave 
up  and  let  his  wife  go.  It  was  whispered 
that  he  was  silenced  with  money.  This  man, 
because  he  was  a  millionaire,  was  allowed 
to  trample  the  holiest  laws  of  our  land  under 
foot  with  impunity,  and  public  opinion  seem- 
ed to  say,  "Oh!  he  is  a  millionaire;  he  can 
do  any  thing  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  has 
money  enough  to  pay  for  it."  God  forbid 
that  this  thing  should  continue.  I  want  to 
live  to  see  millionaires  sent  to  prison  like 
other  people  unless  they  obey  our  laws. 
I  am  sure  our  good  President  will  stand  by 
me  in  this,  even  if  nobody  else  will. 

Here  is  something  more  in  the  same  line, 
clipped  from  the  Cleveland  Leader: 

MRS.    ASAY    NOT    TO    CONTEST   WILL. 

Chicago  June  7. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Asay  returned  to- 
day from  Sharon,  Pa.,  where  she  attended  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Peter  L.  Kimberly. 

Mrs.  Asay  said  to-day:  "  There  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  ti-y  to  bi-eak  Mr.  Kimberly's  will.  He  has  pro- 
vided me  with  enough  money  to  live  for  the  rest  of  my 
life;  and,  even  if  he  had  not,  I  have  means  of  my  own. 
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Any  one  who  could  be  so  good  to  me  as  he  was  alive 
could  not  forget  me  in  death. 

■' I  lived  as  Mr  Kimberly's  wife  for  five  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  his  relatives  his  nephews,  and  others  vis- 
ited us  constantly.  '  Pete,'  I  used  to  say  to  him,  '  what 
can  people  think  of  us?'  He  used  to  answer  me,' Well, 
don't  they  come  here?    Why  borrow  trouble?'  " 

"I  never  used  his  name  except  when  we  traveled, 
and  then  he  would  register  me  as  his  wife  at  hotels. 
In  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  I  met 
all  his  best  friends,  who  knew  that  I  was  not  his  wife. 
I  knew  that  this  was  not  right,  but  what  could  I  do?  I 
wondered  at  the  power  of  money.  What  can't  money 
do?    His  friends  seemed  to  think  it  all  right." 

There  it  is,  friends.  This  poor  wgrnan 
was  comparatively  helpless  in  the  clutches 
of  that  millionaire  with  all  his  money— at 
least  she  supposed  she  was  helpless.  She 
savs,  "1  wondered  at  the  power  of  money. 
What  can  not  money  do  ?"  There  you  have 
it.  This  rich  man  defied  public  opinion.  He 
defied  the  laws  of  our  land.  He  passed  this 
woman  off  as  his  wife  at  respectable  hotels 
when  he  had  a  legal  wife  living;  because  he 
had  money,  and  could  do  things  on  a  large 
scale,  everybody  bowed  down  to  him.  His 
relatives  came  and  visited  him  just  as  if  it 
were  all  right.  Now,  suppose  this  thing  gets 
to  be  more  common  — what  will  be  the  result? 
And,  finally,  what  satisfaction  or  enjoyment 
could  this  man  get  out  of  life?  I  wonder  if 
he  ever  considered  what  his  example  was  to 
the  younger  ones  growing  up.  The  man  who 
can  reflect,  when  he  comes  to  die,  that  he 
has  "fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith,"  as  Paul  said  he  had  done,  can  feel 
willing  to  have  the  younger  ones  copy  his  ex- 
ample. He  has  laid  up  treasures  in  heaven. 
His  good  name  can  not  be  taken  from  him. 
Moth  and  rust  will  never  harm  it.  But  this 
other  one— this  millionaire  who  set  an  ex- 
ample of  going  about  the  world  with  a  wo- 
man who  was  not  his  wife,  where  is  his 
treasure?  what  does  he  look  forward  to,  and 
what  has  he  to  feel  happy  about  when  he 
comes  to  die?  Jesus  tola  us  the  fate  of  such 
as  he  in  the  following: 

The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they 
shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend, 
and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a 
furnace  of  fire;  there  shall  be  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. -Matt.  13:  41,  42. 

Dear  friends,  as  I  approach  the  close  of 
this  home  paper  my  conscience  troubles  me 
because  I  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  lay- 
ing up  treasures  on  earth  and  the  selfishness 
of  humanity.  Let  me  give  you  another 
glimpse  that  includes  quite  a  lot  of  humani- 
ty: 

Incoming  home  from  Indianapolis  I  shook 
hands  with  an  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  began  laughing  at  him  because  he  could 
not  remember  me.  Then  it  transpired  that 
he  was  somebody  else.  I  was  in  the  predic- 
ament of  the  Irishman  who  met  a  friend,  as 
he  supposed;  but  when  they  began  calling 
each  other  by  name  he  said,  "Faith,  and  it 
turned  out  to  he  nayther  of  us."  Well.  I 
have  learned  to  take  it  on  general  principles 
that  any  one  belonging  to  the  Salvation  Army 
is  my  friend  and  I  am  his.  And  now  let  me 
digress  a  little. 

When  the  papers  announced  a  few  months 
ago  that  Ashland,  the   county- seat  of  Ash- 


land Co.,  Ohio,  had  suddenly  gone  dry,  every- 
body was  astonished,  for  it  is  a  place  of  sev- 
eral thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  number  of 
saloons  have  been  rampant  there  as  long  as 
anybody  can  remember.  This  Salvation 
Army  officer  explained  to  me  how  it  happen- 
ed—that is,  if  it  really  did  happen.  There 
has  been  an  organization  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Ashland  a  good  many  years;  but  it 
had  become  run  down,  and  its  members 
were  half-hearted.  A  short  time  ago  a  Ger- 
man boy  in  his  teens  was  taken  into  their 
ranks.  This  boy  astonished  everybody  by 
his  zeal  and  energy  in  pleading  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He 
built  up  the  Salvation  Army  and  started  re- 
vivals in  the  churches;  but  right  ia  the 
midst  of  his  work,  by  some  inscrutable  act 
of  Providence  (or  was  it  some  man's  folly?) 
he  lost  his  life.  Bat  the  work  he  had  start- 
still  went  on.  In  fact,  his  sudden  death, 
perhaps  from  overwork  in  pleading  for 
righteousness,  seemed  to  give  it  a  new  im- 
petus; and  this  was  the  start  of  a  temper- 
ance crusade  that  banished  the  saloons  from 
Ashland.  The  result  was  as  it  was  at  Leip- 
sic  as  I  told  you  about  in  our  previous  issue 
—a  great  revival  startei.  In  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  Dec.  7  we  find  the  following: 


HUGE  TABERNACLE   BUILT  IN  22  HOURS   FOR  A  REVIVAL. 

Ashland  County  is  in  the  midst  of  a  reliifious  awak- 
ening so  widespread  as  to  con  pel  the  hasty  coni-truction 
of  a  huge  bainlike  tabernacle  to  accommodate  th''  va  t 
throngs  which  attend  the  meeiings.  Tae  revival  feel- 
ing has  penetrated  to  practically  every  hoaie  in  the 
city;  and  businessmen,  merchants,  laborers,  and  people 
of  all  classes  have  joined  hands  with  the  R-  v.  \I.  B.  Wil- 
liams, the  evangelist  in  charge,  iu  making  the  revival  a 
success. 

In  such  deadly  earnest  are  the  people  of  .Ashland  that 
the  tabernacle,  which  will  hold  2700  persons,  and  which 
is  dedicated  solely  to  evangelistic  sei  vices,  was  built 
in  22  hours.     Men  of  all  classes  joined  hanJs  to  erect  it. 

ALL  JOIN   IN   WOKK. 

Lumber-dealers  furnished  bailding  material;  a  real- 
estate  dealer  donated  the  ground,  and  an  army  of  enthu- 
siastic volunteers  gave  a  day's  labor  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  the  huge  building. 

The  revival  began  a  week  ago  in  the  armory,  the 
largest  building  in  this  town  of  6000  i. habitants.  In  a 
few  days  the  attendance  jjrew  so  rapiiiy  that  this 
building  was  dwarfed,  and  the  necessity  for  more  com- 
modious quarters  forced  the  erection  of  the  tab  rnacl  ^ 
One  meetmg  of  the  enthusiasts  was  sufficient  to  raise 
the  necessary  money,  and  ttie  work  was  begun  at  once. 

Young  men  and  old,  from  factory  and  building;  car- 
penters^  plumbers,  gas-fitters,  business  men,  common 
laborers,  and  others  less  skilled,  drove  nails,  sawed 
boards,  fitted  pipe,  hauled  straw,  graded,  and  did  a 
thousand  and  one  things  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  improvised  house  of  worship. 

The  structure  is  95  by  130  feet,  consuming  45.000  feet 
of  lumber.  It  is  25  feet  in  the  highest  point,  and  it  is 
lighted  and  heated  by  natural  gas.  The  floor  of  the 
tabernarle  is  mother  earth,  covered  with  three  loads  of 
matted  straw,  and  the  place  is  dry,  sanitary,  ventilated, 
and  without  draft. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  outpouring  humanity  at  the 
services,  which  borders  on  the  sensational,  that  Dr. 
Williams  has  the  united  support  of  every  Christian 
worker  in  the  county.  Dr.  Williams  is  a  forceful  speak- 
er, possessed  of  wonderful  resources,  and  a  fearless, 
aggressive  campaigner. 

There  are  200  voices  in  the  choir,  which  is  conducted 
by  Prof.  Loay  Sutherland,  a  singing  evangelist  of 
Shelby,  Mich. 

These  services  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ashland 
Ministerial  Association:  and  the  tabernacle  feature, 
being  an  entirely  new  departure  along  evangelistic 
lines  in  Ohio,  promises  to  spread  over  this  State  and 
out  of  it.  There  have  been  139  conyei-sions,  with  pros- 
pects for  more. 
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Accompanying  the  above  sketch  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  rude  tabernacle.  Of  course  it  is 
a  temporary  one,  or  perhaps  only  for  this 
winter  and  may  be  another  one.  Let  us 
hope  and  work  and  pray  that  such  things 
may  spread  all  over  Ohio. 

Now,  friends,  here  is  one  of  the  grandest 
illustrations  of  laying  up  treasures  in  heav- 
en. These  people  gave  their  lumber,  their 
labor,  the  materials,  and  every  thing  they  had 
or  could  afford,  toward  building  this  large 
tabernacle  for  spreading  the  gospel.  It  was 
unselfish;  it  was  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  had  a 
part  in  that  work  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  it  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  of  time  and 
money  they  ever  made.  The  memory  of  it 
will  be  a  bright  spot  all  through  their  lives; 
and  when  they  come  to  die  they  will  feel 
happy  that  at  least  a  part  of  their  time  was 
given  then  toward  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  ' '  where  moth  and  rust  doth  not  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
and  steal." 


COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Pi  ices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  bookinR-  orders  rowr  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  v/ill  fill  same  in  rotation  as  reeeivad. 


f ^ 

Opening  a  Savings 

Account  by  Mail 

with  this  bank  insures  not  only  absolute 
safety,  but  is  an  incentive  to  practice 
economy  and  put  away  small  sums 
whenever  convenient.  We  solicit  ac- 
counts of 

One  Dollar  and  upwards   on  which 

we  pay  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

compounded  on  January  and  July  1st  of 
each  year.  Send  for  particulars  telling 
how  you  may  send  money  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail. 


The  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 
Medina,  Ohio. 


ASSETS  OVER  HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS; 


A.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER,  Cashier 


BINGHAM 

Orie-inal 
Direct  Draft 

CLEAN 

Bee  Smokers 


l^^e^^^^^^^^'^si  BINGHAM  was  the  FIRST' 


Tin  4-iii.  Smoke  Engine  3)6-inch  3-inch  2Vi-inch  2-inch  Wonder 
Prices-$1. 50;  $1.10;  $1.00;  90e:  65c  by  mail  on  receiptof  price. 

T.  F.  BINGHAH,  FARWELL,  HIGH. 


to  invent  and  make  a  bee-smoker  that 
would  bum  sound  wood,  and  go  all  the 
time  without  puffing.  It  has  been  the 
World's  Standard  for  26  years.  Bing- 
ham invented  all  the  patented  improve- 
ments in  bee-smokers,  and  uncapping- 
knife  for  his  own  use  in  his  own  apiary. 

Oxford,  O.,  Sept.  30, 1878. 
Your  smoker  has  been  in  daily  use 
for  months  in  a  friend's  apiary.  He  is 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and,  after 
seeing  how  greatly  it  facilitates  the 
handling  of  bees,  I  heartily  endorse  all 
he  says  of  it.         L.  L.  Langstrotil 


ONLY  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 

Have  These  Latest  Improvements. 


l-i 


k: 


makes  from  25  to  35  blocks. 


were  made  on  one  of  our 
$50  concrete  building-block 
machines.  Prices  range 
from  $50  upwards.  Every 
machine  complete  with  all 
parts  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction-  Two  men 
make  from  100  to  150  of 
these  blocks  per  day.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list. 


Medina  Concrete  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 
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Bee~supplles      ^    ^ 

We  manufacture  every  thing-  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great 
variety.  We  assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facil- 
ities enable  us  to  make  prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time  and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged. 
We  make  the   Alternating,   Massie,   Langstroth,   and   the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper 
to  have  our  catalog.     SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS   now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

KretcHmer   Mf^.    Co.,  Co^incil   Bluffs,    Iowa 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS 

Guaranteed  mated  to  pure  Caucasian  drones. '.Good  honey-gatherers. 
Gentlest    bees  in  World.    Can  be   handled  without  veil   or  gloves. 

Notice  the  distinct  gray  bands  on  my  strain  of  Caucasians— can  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  races. 
^  >?  1  am  breeding  queens  from  a  mother  of  wonderful  gentleness,  whose  bees  have  never  stung  me 
even  when  I  have  put  them  to  tests  that  would  have  infuriated  the  gentlest  of  Italians.  ■^  >?  I  have 
no  mismated  queens  for  sale— only  pure  Caucasians;  and  I  guarantee  every  queen  sent  out  to  be  mated 
with  a  pure  Caucasian  drone.    >J»    i^    >?    »^    »^    ^    >i»    Price  of  Queens,  $5  OO  £acH. 

Place  Orders  No%v  -M^itH  PostofVice  Money>oi>dei>,  as  Queens  -will   be 
sHipped  first  to  tHose  -who  place  tHeir  orders  xto'w. 


D.  E.  LYON,  Ph.  D. 


MATAWAN,  N.  J 


TWELVE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  WITH  BEES. 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping-cases, and  a  full  line 
of  bee  -  keepers'  supphes 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let    us    hear    from    you. 


L 


MARSHFIELB  M'F'G  CO. 

MARSHFIELD,    WISCONSIN, 


=^ 


lappy  New  Year 


and  a  Prosperous 
Season  is  yours 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supphes 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 
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HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days*  Trial 


'       It's  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  Is  embodied  in 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

TheFonvardTruck.withoutanyTongTie, 
positively  reheves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a  team,  that  is  already  hav- 
ing: a  hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a  Harrow  Frame? 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it. 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
v.-ill  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a  30  Days'  Ap- 
proval Test,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 

represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 

you  pay  for  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 

prefer.    If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

See  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oct.  26,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  ^Vo  are  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
141S  Tongueless  Disc  has  been  received  and  thoroughlj 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  last  a  long  felt  want  supplied— a  Tongue- 
less  Disc.  We  have  concluded  that  tlie  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  will  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  Wo  have  often  wondered  why  a  tongueless 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  yu  will  n-ver  make  anything  hut  T^neueless 
Discs.— Yours  respectfully.  L.  F.  WfAVER. 


FREE 


This  Harrow  is  buUt  on  right  principles  " 

—No  Side  Draft. 

— N  o  N  eck  \\  eight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

— Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—  Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 

— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days'  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  wanttouse  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take   care  of 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  i 
livery  are  already  cor 
ing  from  everv  St£ 
in  the  Union.  JM      ff  All  Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 


4627   Hastnifis  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Yoitr  Spring"  He 

What  kind  of  help  will  }  ou  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  -way  with  many  men  and 
much  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saviug,  labor- 
lessening  and  money-making 


No. 


These  implements  comprise  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  all  crops.   The 
").6tool  shown,  prepares  the  ground,  sows  the  seed  and  cultivates 
the  growing    crop.     The   Iron  At;e    (Iruprovtd   Kobbins)    Potato 
I'lanter  hus  no    competitor.   The   only  planter  performing  / 

absolutehj  perfect.  wu>  k.    Kidiug  and  Walking  Cultivators,     ^^     S' 
Spravers  Hoes,  Brills,  Potato  Diggers,  etc..  all  are  shown  m  H&. 
the  2-;e.v  Iron  Age  Book.    Mostcomplete  and  instructive  Loo^ 
on  crop  raising  published.    Write  for  it.    It's  Pree. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  120,  Crenloch,N.  J. 


KideOnMber 


HLANT  OUR  QUICK-GROWING 

NORTHERN SEED 

You  will  gain  from  one  to  three  weeks  over 
your  neighbors  who  plant  home-grown  seed. 
Think  what  higher  prices  this  means.  No 
more  labor  —  no  more  land— but  bigger, 
earlier  crops,  and  larger  profits. 

Northern  Seed  grown  in  colder  climate 
and  shorter  season  matures  much  earlier. 
nnflTACQ  Our  Extra  Early  Petoskey 
I  U  I  N  I  UCv  is  a  marvel.  Large,  fine, 
smooth,  white.  Big  yielder;  earliest  of  all. 
Try  some  this  year  and  see  for  yourself. 
Send  25c,  stamps  or  coin,  and  get  one  large 
seed  potato  and  catalogxie  (worth  dollars  to 
any  grower).  Complete  line  hardy  Northern 
Grown  Seeds.  Catalogue  alone  free.  Write 
today,  while  you  have  this  before  you. 
Darling  &  Beaban,    73  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  MIcb. 
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uote  You  a  Price 
on  a  First-Class  Fanning  Mill 

Made  by  a  Fanning  Mill  Factory  that  makes  a  specialty  of  high-grade  mills. 


You  should  own  a  Fanning   Mill. 

It  will  save  its  own  cost  in  short 
order.  By  separating  the  different 
grades  of  grain,  you  get  a  fancy 
price  for  the  best. 

Your  seed  grain  will  not  be  mixed. 

Grain,  as  it  comes  from  the  thresh- 
ing machine  isn't  fit  to  sow. 

A  fanning  mill  will  clean  it — and 
grade  it, — get  all  the  best  together, 


— take  out  all  the  chaff  and  withered 
kernels, — remove   oats   from   wheat. 

One  operation  does  the  business. 

And  the  fanning  makes  every  bushel 
worth  more  money. 

Say  "good-bye"  to  weeds  in  your 
wheat  field. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea, — here  are 
some  of  the  grains  and  seeds  the 
Chatham  will  clean: — 


Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Timothy,  Clover,  Millet.  Flax,  Rice,  Peas. 
Beans,  Com,  Kaffir  Corn,  Potatoes.  Broom  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Grass  Seed* 
Cotton  Seed,  Alsike,  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top.  Buckwheat,  dun^ariaOt 
Orchard   Grass,    Rape,   Rye   Grass,    etc..   etc. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  our  complete  line  of  Fanning  Mills  that 
have  the  gearing  all  on  the  inside  and  a  patent  anti-clogging  device  that 
prevents  choking  ?  We  sell  direct  from  the  factory  and  ship  to  you  from 
our  nearest  distributing  depot.  Selling  terms  so  liberal  you  don't 
^-j  notice  the  outlay.     Sold  on  30  days  free  trial  if  you  wish. 

I»lh^  /^"'IL  .r^Al«--^-»*^   T&M^Sll^    are  sold  only  from  our  factory— not 

'/:ffi|<?m..        t_jliatiiaill  illlllS    by  catalogue  or  mail  order  houses. 

At  the  prices  we  quote  they  are  the  greatest 
Fanninof  Mill  values  in  the  country;  and  the  name 
CHATHAM  stands  for  60  years  of  high  quality. 

OVER  200,000  MILLS  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

Send  for  complete  description  and  save  more 
than  the  price  of  the  mill  in  a  single  season. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

Makers  of  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  Incubators  and  Brooderg 

342    Wesson    Avenue,    Detroit,    Mich. 

If  you  would  know  "  How  to  Make  Dollars  out  of 
Wind,"  send  for  our  little  book  of  that  title.    It  is 
FREE,  and  tells  how  a  Chatham  puts  dollars  in  your 
pocket.    Also  a  lot   of  valuable  information  about  good  seed 
and  how  to  obtain  it.    Remember !  this  is  FREE  and  postpaid 
if  you  write  today. 
24    Shipping    Warehouses    Located    la    Leading    Cities    Insuring    Quick    Delivery. 


SPLIT, 
HICKORY 

Trade  Mark 

Stands  for  quality. 

Costs  no  more.    Pon't 

buy  the  unknown  kind. 


From  our 
Factory  to  you. 


i 


Everything  of  the  best  and  made  to  order. 
30  Days  Free  Trial.     2  years  steel-clad 
direct  guarantee.    Write  and  tell  us  the] 
style  of  vehicle  you  need.     1906  Cata- 
logue, 180  pages,  now  ready.    Write 
for  it  today.     It's  free. 
Tbe  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

U.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

O-  Station  293 

^^Ciacinoati,  Ohio. . 


Safety  and  Kase 


and   comfort   in 
are    found    only 


ILLIAMS' 


ihaving 
in    the 

soothing    lather    of    the 

old  reliable 

SHAVING 
SOAP 

Sold  everywhere  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 


Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,    Conn. 


TREES 


MIIUONS  OF  FRUIT 
AND  FOREST  TREES 

Small  Fruits  and  Evergreens.    Russian  Mulberry 
and   Black  Locust,    $1.U0  per  1000.     Carefully  dug 
and  packed.     Preiie:ht    prepaid   on  $10. ou  oi-ders. 
CatalogTie   free.    Fine   trees  guaranteed. 
Gage    County    Niu'series,    Box    647 1   Beatrice,    Neb4 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Adv-ertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatibfaction  aris- 
ing from  these ''  swaps." 


\1^ ANTED. — Old  combs  or  slumgum  from  solar  ex- 
' '  tractors.  Will  pay  for  the  amount  of  wax  secured 
less  the  cost  of  time  in  rendering:.  None  can  be  used 
after  Feb.  15.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


w 


w 


A.NTKD.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.     State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  1,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  y. 

ANTED.— Honey,  wax,  slumgum,  or   supplies,  in 
exchange  for  standard-bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

\VANTED.— Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.  The  highest  cash 
' '  prices  paid.  Prices  on  application.  Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.        O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
foreign  countries.  Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  BoYDEN,  Medina,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— A  registered  bloodhound  bitch  in  whelp 
to  pure-  bred  dog.    In  answering  please  give  color, 
age,  and  breeding  as  well  as  of  dog  bred  to. 

Wm.  Linton,  Jr.,  Aurora,  York  Co.,  Ont.,  Can. 

WANTED.— Three  copies  of  A  B  C  in  Bee  Culture, 
edition  of  1899.    Must  be  in  good  condition.     Will 
exchange  for  new  late  editions  or  for  cash.     Address 
Hettie  E.  Hoffman,  Box  331,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

\V  ANTED. —At  once,  partner  with  $1500  capital;  ex- 
^^  perience  not  indispensable;  business  already  estab- 
lished; good  chance  for  the  right  man. 

J.  E.  Chambers,  Vigo,  Texas. 


ANTED.  ■  To  exchange  No.  5  Blickensderfer  type- 
writer for  extracted  honey.    Address 

H.  F.  Morse,  Route  2,  Marshfield,  Vt. 

WANTED.— Any  bee-books,     except     Quinby's   and 
Miner's,  published  in  U.  S.  A.  before  1857.    Advise 
titles  offered,  dates,  condition,  etc.     Card  to 

Col.  Walker,  Leeford,  Budleigh-Salterton,  Eng. 

ANTED.— To    pay  cash  for    comb    and  extracted 
honey.  L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,  West  Va. 


w 


w 


Addresses  Wanted. 


WANTED.— Parties  interested  in  Cuba  to  learn  the 
"'  truth  about  it  by  subscribing  for  the  Havana 
Post,  the  only  English  paper  on  the  Island.  Published 
at  Havana.  $1.00  per  month;  $10.00  per  year.  Daily 
except  Monday. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED.— Competent  bee-keeper.     Single  man;  one 
that  can  do  farm  work  also.     Employment  the  year 
round.     State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 

WANTED.— Experienced  bee-keeper  (married  man 
'  '  preferred),  one  accustomed  to  large  apiaries.  We 
will  keep  satisfactory  employee  by  the  year.  Address 
with  age,  experience,  wages  asked,  and  references. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


w 


ANTED.— A  sober,  honest,  reliable  young  roan  by 
the  year  at  good  wages  who  likes  bee-keeping 

W.  S.  Grow,  Naples,  New  York. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — Caucasian  queens  bred  from  the  best 
imported  Caucasian  breeding  queens;  nuclei  and  full 
colonies  of  gentle  Caucasian  bees;  also  Italian  bees  and 
queens.     Write 

A.  E.  TiTOFF,  3203  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  If  inter- 
ested, wi-ite  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— We  are  prepared  to  furnish  millstones, 
window  and  door  sills,  cobblestones,  etc.  in  any  shape 
or  quantity,  from  the  celebrated  Brush  Mountain  grit; 
suitable  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  paint,  barytes,  clay, 
cement,  grains,  etc. 

Standard  Millstone  Co.,  Vicar  Switch,  Va. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free); 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  DuBY,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Different  kinds  of  cow  peas,  stock  peas, 
etc.     Write  for  prices.     Buy  now  before  they  advance. 
E.  R.  Miller,  Hearing,  Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  FRANK  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo., 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Eight  acres  on  foothills,  'twixt  orange 
and  sage;  105  stands  bees,  three  stories;  good  bee-house, 
etc.  J.  C.  Hall  Co.,  29  Nordina,  Redlands,  Calif. 

For  Sale. 
10,000. 


-Ginseng  seed,  $3.00  per  1000;  $20.00  per 
Frank  Erkel,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 


For  Sale.— Sixty  2M  Danzenbaker  supers.  Not 
painted;  used  two  or  three  years  in  double-walled  hives. 
Price  $21  for  lot.  F.  B.  LooMis,  Rushville.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 100  stands  of  bees  in  good  condition,  in 
10-frame  L.  hives.     Address 

Hudson,  155  N.  Beaudry,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Bee-ranch.  I  have  one  of  the  best  bee- 
ranches  in  California,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale.  I 
have  produced  over  $2000  worth  of  honey  from  it  this 
year.  There  is  no  bee-disease  in  this  section.  Write 
for  particulars.  724  Irving  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— Cheap,  32  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight 
and  ten  frame  two  and  three  story  hives.  Reason  for 
selling,  have  no  time  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

N.  O.  Penny,  Vero,  Indian  River,  Florida. 


Send  us  the 
names  and 
postoffice  ad- 


WE  WANT  NAMES. 

dresses  of    fifteen  good    farmers  and    fifteen    cents — 
stamps  taken— and  we  will  send  you  the  Fanners'  Call 
for  two  years.    Tlie  Farmers'  Call  is  25  years  old,  week- 
ly, more  than  1200  pages  a  year.    Sample  copy  free. 
Address  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  HI. 
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■f-^..^  -~J  Cit^^l,  is  an  illustratfd  monthly 

rarm  ana  mock  mayrazine  m  tlielnterest  of 

Corn  Breeding,  Cultivation  and 

Live  Stock.  Price  $1  a  year,  but  toi- 

a  shoi-t  time  will  be  sent  a  year  on 

trial  for  10c  and  names  of  ten  farmers  wlio  grow  corn. 

Farm  &  Stock,  251  Charles,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


You  Need  It.   .'   .*   .*    .' 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  »>p  U  A  I  F  PRlf^F 
year,  but  we  offer  it  '^  *  nJ\L,r  rlxlV^ti 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
ern poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  liberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.     .     .     . 

The  Feather  vj»   vj?   >jp   >j»   vj? 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  ^   >»?    ^^ 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  ADVERTISER  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Be^in  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  special  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


J 


POULTRY    PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  right 
eggs  or  fowls  and  the  right  materials 
to  work  with.  Our  complete  poultry 
guide  pictures  and  describes  all 
breeds,  gives  incubating,  brooding 
and  feeding  directions.  It  lists 
Thoroughbred  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
incubators,  br.  oders,  poultry  rations 
and  everything  need-d  for  profit.  All 
at  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 
sitisfactory  or  your  money  back.  Send 
for  Free  Book  for  10  cents  postage. 
American    Incubator   Co.,     Box     116,     Frseport,    III, 


4-0  RREEDS  Fine  pure-bred,  chickens, 
Tv»  uiiL.ui.r«9  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised;  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4o 
for  fine  TO-page  poultry  book  and  catalog. 
R.  F.  NEDBERT,  Box  778,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


FREE!  FREES 

Bend  for  a  copy  of  the  IN- 

I.AND   POUL'IKY  JOUKNAL, 

and  receive  a  fine  color  pic- 
ture free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man  Have  you 
seejiit?  Well  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

5Q  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

A  fri'i-  ('.4-page  book,  linely  illuBtruied, 
that  tell^  how  to  make  money  raiding 
I  poultry.  Others  are  doin^  it;  why  not 
'you?  This  book  gives  full  information 
on  breeding,  feeding,  rearing  and 
hatching.  Illustrates  and  tells  why 
Berry's  "Biddy"  incubators  and  brood- 
ers hatch  and  laise  the  largest  per  cent 
of  chicics— the  kind  to  buy.  Contains 
cuts  of  our  fine  pure-bred  poultry  with 
prices  of  birds  and  eggs  for   hatching. 

Berry's  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Fsrm,    Bex    C3,   Clarlnda,  la. 


Investigate 

the 

Poultry 
usiness 


Write  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit- 
able combinations  of  fLgg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  r^ims. 

It  fflve.g  the  prices  paid  for  eergs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  aud  when  a  hatch  taken  ofl  each 


.  -    __   profits 

can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 
I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money  with 
I  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  used  on  the  money-making-  farms.  It  is  my 
business  to  teach  those  who  use  them  to  do  so 
profitably.  Whether  your  needs  are  small  or 
large,  I  will  furnish,  without  charge,  esti- 
rnates  and  plans  for  a  complete  equipment 
that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend- 
ing a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3927  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 


AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood 
er,  one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.    The 

METAL  MOTHER  SSS^S 

is  a  Ions'  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.     With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks 
—brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to   do  this.      A 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving  machine  CJ 
complete  for  f7.50.        Free  catalog— tells  how  '•' 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  S5  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  IHATCHER   CO.,    BOX   223,    SAIEM,   NEW   YORK 


7 


If  you  raise  it  right.     Mark  the  "il"  and  let  us  start 

you  right  with  a  new  1906-Pattern 

JtandsFd  CyplacFS  Incubator 

"the  sensation  of  the  poultrv  world;  "euaraiitei-d  to  hatch 

more  anil  healthier  ehicis  with  less  oil  tlian  any  other  or 

:-=-v-~  ^„    your  money  b-cU.    We  mean  it.  90  days  trial.  Complete 

I  Catalogueand  Poultry  Guide,  228  papres,  (8x11)  Free  if  vou  mention  this  paper 

I  and  prive  addresses  of  two  near  by  poultry  raisers.  Wnte  nearest  office.  ...«. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Duffalo,  Boston.  Chicago,  New  York.  Kansas  City  or  San  Franrisco 


Old  Trusty 


Take  Your 
Own 
Time. 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty"  Book. 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  an_  incuba- 
tor, because  it  has  more  every-day  "chicken 
sense"  in  it  than  any 
catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.  300  good  pic- 
tures. It  tells  why  "Old 
Trusty"  does  such  pood 
work — why  it  hatches  so 
many  and  so  g^ood  chicks 
— why  it  is  soeas-y  to  op- 
erate— why  it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  40, 
60  or  90  days  trial,  f reigh  t 
preiiaid.    Write  to  us. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Racine 

Incubator 

The   simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.    Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  and  women. 

Our  free  Incubatcr 
Book  tells  about  them 
— tells  how  to  make 
poultry  pay  74  years 
experience.  Don't  buy 
until  you  read  it.  Ware- 
houses; Buffalo,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Boi  I14,Radne,W( 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
DFMT  ^'  Jl  ^'"'  i''  P"  month.  Let 
nblll  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
use:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box     64i  Springfield,  O. 


SEE  THE  1906  RELIABLE 

before  you  buy.  Perfectly  practical  for  poul- 
trymen or  beginners.  Double  heating  system 
grives  bigger  hatches— saves  one- 
third  the  oil.  Sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalog.  Reliable  Farm  Pure- 
Bred  Birds  and  Eggs.  Get  prices. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Box  B-49   Quincv,   Illinois,    TJ.  S.  A. 


$  I  O-80  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect  in  construction  and 
attion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

PEG.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy.  lU 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed    by    14    Years 
Of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world- 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auti  1 
matic  in  regulation  and  vent-o 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BAi"TA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO..Dept.    23,Ligonier.  Ind. 


Get  An  Incubator 

made  by  "the  man  who  knows" — 
founded  on  20  years  experience. 
You  can  make  monev  withMiller'i 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders;  absolutely  auto- 
matic  and  self-reg-ulating.     Positively  Lowest  Prices. 

Handsome  l'-8  pa^je  Poultry  Book  free. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  48,     Freeport,  Illinois. 
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SEND  US  THE  NAMES 

to-date  dress-patterns  at  5  cents  each. 
Agents  wanted. 


of  five  of  your  lady  friends  with  15  cents  to  help  pay  postage 
and  we  will  send  you  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR  for  one  fuU 
year.  Devoted  to  the  American  Queen  and  her  realm — the 
American  home  The  only  magazine  on  earth  that  lists  up- 
Illustrated  dress-cutting  lessons  in  each  issue;  good  stories:  stamps  taken. 
Address  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR.  Ouincy.  Illinois. 


¥¥idesi 
The  GirGEe 

There  is  no  better  way  for  the  farm- 
er to  widen  the   circle  of  his  influence 
than  to  join  with  his  neighbors  in  build- 
ing a  telephone  line.    It  extends  the  neigh- 
borhood  circle    and    enables    each   one  to 
~     receive    advantages  that  cannot  be  had  in 
any  other  way.    The  cost  is  meager  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  of   a  good  tele- 
phone line,   and  progressive  farmers,  who 
are  awake  to  their  own  interests,  are  building 
many  such  lines. 

Stromberg-Garison 

Telephones 

are  used  on  nearly  all  farmers'  lines  because  they 
have  been  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  tele- 
phones for  that  purpose.   It  don't  pay  to  experi- 
ment when  you  can  get  Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones  and  be  sure  of  good  service.    Start  off  with  the 
best  and  your  line  will  always  work  satisfactorily.  You 
will  also  avoid  the  exj^ense  of  changing  instruments 
in  a  few  months.      Book    36  1,  "How  the  Tele- 
phone Helps  the  Farmer,"   tells  how  to  or- 
ganize, build,  and  operate  a  farmer's 
line.  It's  free,  and  every  farmc" 
should  have  a  copy. 


Address 
Nearest 
Office 


Write 
For  Book 
Today 


STROMBERG-CARLSON  TELEPHONE  MFG    GO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGG. 


BEEN  BONE  I^AHES  EGC5 

Lotscf  them,  becau?eit  is  rich  in   protein  and  all  otlier  efrg  elen^ents.     Von  cet  twice  the 

pffpr^.mnre  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  protits. 

TkM  A  1VT1^T90    ¥  ATF^T  MnitFI  ^uts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  meat 

MAWIM    a  RnviF  rilVriri»    and  grist.e  ea.sy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 

DurvE.  i.<tJi.Acn  feed,  open  hopper,  never  clogs,  Cat'lg  free. 

1  0  Days  Free  Trial.    No  money  in  advance.        p   ^    ^^^^  ^q  _  b„  37^     Milford,  Mass. 


IK 


N  B0!t3Eand 
VEGETABLE  (HITTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  anj 
double  e^g  yield.  Guarantee  1  to  c  it 
more  br.ne,  in  less  time,  w'th  less  la- 
ber,  than  any  other.  Send  f.r  Special 
Trial  Oifer  and  handsome  catalogue, 
HUMPHREY, 
Mine  S<.  Factory,    Joliet,  ll!s< 
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OUR  PUNTS,  ROSES, 

Seeds,    Slirubs,      FRUIT 
AM>    ORNAMENTAL 

TltiiES  have  been  thf  9t:ind- 
ard  of  excellence  for  over 
half  a  century.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us  as 
no  fairer  prices  are  quoted 
on  high  quality  goods.  The 
best  a  re  always  most  siiti-  fac- 
tory in  results.  Wi-  in  M 
pu3tp;iid  iSi-edg,  R  BIN 
Plants.  Bulbs,  Vinos.  Elc. 
and  guarantee  sut'e  arrSv  al 
and  sntialHOtion,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  You  will 
be  interested  In  our  extraordinary  cheap  offer.-;  cf  over 
half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Sec-dx,  Plants, 
R:>sos.  Kie.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  vou 
our  e"..-jr;int  l«8-puge  Catiiloaue  J''REK.  Send  f  ir 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  trive  for  a  little  money. 
62  ye  irs.     4-1  greenhouses.  1-00  .icres. 

'JCME   S'FOKKN  &.  M.\KKBSON  CO., 
Box      iS7,  FAiNESVILUE,    OHiO. 


To  Growers  of  our  Wonderful  New  Corn 

NICHOLS'  GOLDEN  CHIEF 

Kecord.  .372  bus.  per  acre;  also  $100  for 
the  largest  yield  of  oar  new  WHITE 
COMET  OATS.  Eerord.  183  bus.  per 
acre.  Oar  Big  1906  Garden  Guide  de- 
ecrihes  and  illustrates  the  above,  also 
world's  Largest  Tomaio;  weight.  6  Iha. 
and  2oz3.  Beud  your  name  and  address 
today  for  a  Freo  Pkt.  of  the  Seed.  We 
ell  "  Pure  and  Sure"  Seeds  at  whole- 
ale  prices  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our 
Catalog  aad  the  Tomato  Seed  is  FREE. 

ST.   1-OUIS   SEEU   CO. 
-04-706  N.  4th  St.       ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Se5.^?^^Sis 


HARDY  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

Jewell's  Complete  HorticuMural  Establish- 
ment  (founded  18(i8  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Jewell)  is 
looatcfl  in  the  North  where  hardiness  is 
essential.  It  occupies  ]'.;oo  acres  in  one 
body  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery 
Stock.  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  It  main- 
tains an  experimental  orchard  and  prar- 
den  of  over  100  acres  in  which  all  varieti- 
es are  thorolv  tested.  50-pa^e  book  cf  hor- 
ticultural SUGGESTIONS  free-a  postal  will 
brin^  it.  Five  complete  FREE  CATALOGS 
~  "Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
Jewell  Nurseries,  I  T'<e  City,  Minn. 
BOX    12 


,i^^.       THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

(j?^tjL.J^M)i3  Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  encir- 
&«r'Cr''^':''iS  mi^>usly  productive.  Catalo.g'  of  rasp- 
%fa.'r''n''^'3 '•'^rry,  strawberry  and  other  l>erry 
^wSrfci'-jaS  plant.s  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 
^^S^^^       L.J.  Farmer.  Box  608  Puiaski,  N.  Y. 


LflWM  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  S3  page  Catalogue 
free.  Speela!  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Chorches.  Address 
COILF'^  SPRIXG  FE.NCE  SO. 
Box    448     >Viiiclicster,  liid. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of|inO  GOLD  PRIZE 
oners;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early.  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

r«  _  _  J       Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

»J  eeU'f  etiesGARDEN.FIELDandFLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Ittells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them   Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,      Dept.   20,         SALISBURY,  MD. 


Trees,  Phnts  &.  Seeds    ,  ^, 

THAT  GROW        y^^^. 

Best  quality.  Goodbear-  >^fe.*  o^V^'^*?sted 
ers.  Low  prices.  Apple/^kJ©  ^V^^  e  e  d  s 
4c ;  Plum  and  Cherry  v^^i>^_<  1 1^verv  cheap, 
l.'c ;  Peach  4c ;  all  y^  T*  -<^>^  Freight  paid 
•X  \e%-^on  trees.  Cata- 
^^rt^AeV^  logue,  English  or 
Forest  ^,*^^^'_<\^>/^  German,  free.  Write 
^^  '='"^for  it  today.  Address 
GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
Box  33  Beatrice,  Neb. 


HAREt 


We! 
grow  them  bv  ttie  1 
million.     To  prove   they   at  el 
iR  healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  12! 

'■■'iSvTucix     and    Pinei    2   years    oid    FREE 
*  property    owQere.      Mailing  elpenee  &c,   wLi< 
6Dd  or  not.     A  poetal  wilt  brine  tlu-m.      Catal 
ittl   M    colored    plates    of    Harjij  Fruits   eti 

,e.    Write  today.  ThfiGr.rdnerJ 

'wursery  Company,  Box748,  Osage,  la." 


lULBS 


25  tents. 

Will  glow  in  the 

house    or    out    of 

doors.  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  Gladiolus, 

Crocus    Fuchsias, 

Oxalis.  Tuheroses, 

Begonia.  Jonquils, 

Dalfodils,  Chinese 

Lily,  Dewey  Lily, 

Gloxinia,  Lilies  of 

the  Valley— all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps 
or  coin.  Asapreininm  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FRKE  a  hig  collection  of  flower  seeds— over  20i)  kinds. 
HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  SOIVIERVILLE,  MASS. 


=GRAPE«VIN£S 

K  OTttrietle*.  AUo  Hmall  FruJta,  Trees,  Src  Beot  root- 
ad  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  idc 
Descriptive  price-Uat  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREOONIA.N.Y 


FRUIT  BOOKS  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail  Siuuple 
c<  ^]1ies  of  the  Best  Fruit  Papeh  and  fuU 
|)articulais  about  the  "Bru.  Jonathan 
Fruit  Books,"  which  may  be  secured  free. 

FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY 

216  SouTU  7th  Street,    ST.  .JOSEPH,  IIO, 


.WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
_  horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
s\  For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Eiecfric  Handy  Wagon. 

j/  It  will  save  you  time  and  money.   A 

'^j  get   of   Electric    Steel  Wheels  will 

make  your  old  wapon  new  at  small 

cost.  Write  for c»talogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  95,  Qulncy,  lit. 
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We  sell 

Root's 

Goods 

in 

Michigan. 


They 
are 
the 
Standard. 


Beeswax 
Wanted. 


r 


1 


J 


We  wish  our  Customers 

and  Friends  a  Happy 

New  Year 


M.RHUNT&SON 

BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 


Send 

for 

Our 

1906 

Catalog. 
It  is 
Yours 
for  the 
Asking. 


We 

Sell 

the 

Danzenbaker 

Hive  — 
The 
Comb- 
Honey 
Hive. 


MAKE  BEES  PAY 

By  Investing  in  Hives  and 
Supers  that  will  get  Results 


Root  Dovetailed  hives  and  arrange- 
ments are  the  best  that  are  on  the 
market  to-day.  If  interested^  send  for 
J  906  catalog. 


The  A*  L  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N*  Y. 
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PAGE  &  LYON 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


•^         Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in        J- 

BEE-KEEPERS^ 
SUPPLIES    ^    s 

Six  per  cent  Discount  during  January  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  Cash 


Send  for  Oiar  FREE 
New  Illtistrated  Catalog  and  Price  Iv 


ifj 


YORK  HONEY 


AND  BEE 
SUPPLY 


Not 


141  ONTARIO  STREET    :     CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A   FULL   LINE   OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Hon«-y  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  26 
cts.  cash,  or  28  cts.  when  taking  bee-supplies  in  exchange.    Six 
per  cent  discount  on  bee-supplies  for  January. 


1 1  BTTH  ^^  f" 

THE    BEST  iVSADE. 


5     F"o^jr^d^"ti 

RETAIL  -  WHOLESALE  -  JOBBING. 


Owes  its  REPUTATION  entirely  to  its  MERITS,  and  our  PERSISTENT  EFFORTS  to  MAKE  theBEST 
and  KEEP  it  the  BEST.  It  is  tough,  clear,  and  perfectly  transparent:  has  the  natural  sweet  odor  of 
pure  wax,  and  the  color  of  the  brightest  and  lightest  lemon  and  orange.  We  make  a  specialty  of  work- 
ing wax  into  foundation  for  cash  by  the  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  poiinds,  and  we  are  in  the 
best  shape  to  attend  to  all  orders  promptly,  our  capacity  being  1500  lbs.  daily.  Full  and  complete  line  of 
supplies,  and  the  best  only.  Do  not  fail  to  write  for  saynples  of  our  foundation,  descriptive  catalog, 
prices,  ar  d  discounts,  stating  quantity  of  foundation  wanted,  wax  to  be  worked,  and  list  of  other  sup- 
plies, and  prices  will  be  accordingly.     Beeswax  always  wanted. 

E.  GRAINGER  &  CO.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  agerts  for  Canada;  THE  BEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Beeville,  Texas,  agent  for  Texas;  E.  H.  TAYLOR,  Welwyn,  Herts,  England,  agent  for  Great  Britain; 
W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Michigan,  agent  for  Michigan 


CUS  DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA,  WIS. 
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^V      fC      fC      fi^     «!C      fS^     f»       f^     %t:      fK      fv       fC^     fC      f^     »C^     jv       f».       ♦*.      "f^ 

"If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder." '^ 

%^ 


If  in  Need  of  Finest  Grade  Honey  J 

to  supply  your  local  demand  write  for  my  "^ 

Monthly  Quotations  of  Indianapolis  Honey  Market 


Distributor  of   Root's   goods  from   the  best 
shipping-point  in  the  Country.     My  prices  are 
at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process    Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee=sniokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=jars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


If  you  care  to  secure  your  bee-supplies  now 
for  next  season's  use  I  will  offer  the  follow- 
ing very  liberal  discounts.  As  an  invest- 
ment every  thoughtful  bee-keeper  should 
be  interested.     Goods  all  ' '  Root  Quality. ' ' 

For  Cash  Orders  Before 


-^ 

S^ 

^J^  I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.     Make        wf^ 

^^*        small  shipments  by  express:  large  shipments  by  freight,  always  being  sure  to  attach  your  name         ?|^ 

f  to  the  package.     My  large  illustrated  catalog  is  free.     I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  , 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.     J^ 


January  1 7  per  cent 

February  1 6  per  cent 


March  1 4  per  cent 

April  1 2  per  cent 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 


%  WALTER   5.    PO 

:;^    513==5!5  Massachusetts  Ave.,         =         INI 
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CO-OPERATION 

Means — you  work  for  me  and  I 
work  for  you  for  Mutual  Benefit 


A   well  known    manufacturer    wishes 
to  cash  $2000  worth  of  goods  during 

JANUARY. 

He  has  made  me  the  lowest  prices  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  in  years,  viz.: 

The  8-frame  Dovetailed  hive,  l^^-story,  at  $1 
each,  any  frame,  any  cover,  etc.;  10- 
frame,  $1.10. 

No.  1  white  basswood  standard-size  sections, 
at  $3.25  per  1000;  No.  2.  42.75  per  1000. 

I  will  take  you,  Mr.  Bee-keeper,  into  partner- 
ship. There  are  three  conditions,  viz.  1st  — 
Cash  to  reach  me  not  later  than  Jan.  30, 1906. 
2d— You  subscribe  for  Rural  Bee-keeper  one 
year,  $1.00.  3d— You  pay  me  a  commission 
for  m.y  services,  viz  ,  10  per  cent  on  all  orders 
for  $50  or  less;  8  per  cent  on  $50  to  $1  00;  7 
per  cent  on  $100  to  S-200:  6  per  cent  on  $200  to 
$300;  5  per  cent  on  $300  to  $500;  3  per  cent  on 
$500  to  $1000;  2V1'  per  cent  on  all  orders  over 
$1000. 

No  catalog.  Prompt  shipment.  Money  re- 
funded in  case  all  are  sold.    No  risk. 

W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


FOR  14  YEARS 


I.  UTRINGHA 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 


has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  supplies  of 

every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  East.     A 

very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  earlj  orders. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.     -    -    Catalog  free. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods, 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices 

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  January, 
7  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY      >o      >o      >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "  Special "  free. 

c. 


M.    SCOTT    ®.    CO. 

1004  £.  MTasKin^ton  St. 

Indianapolis  :  Indiana 


Bee-keepers,  Co-operate! 

We  are  Bee-keppers- -Organized  in 
the  Interest  of  Fellow  Bee-keepers 

(No  Matter  where  They  Live) 


Membership  dues,  $1.00  per  year. 

Present  membership— about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee- supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepers. 

The  St.  Croix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood,  Wisconsin 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1- pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 

Smokers  at  WHolesale 

for  a  short  time  only.     Hives,  sections,  foundation, 
and  all  bee- supplies  at  bottom  prices;  circular  free. 
A.rtHur  Rattray,  .Almont,  MtcH. 

'The  Best  Farm  Paper  on  Earth" 

eARNUM'S 

MIDLAND  :  FARMER 

Semi-monthly— St.  Louis— 50g  a  Year 

A  large  16-page,  carefully  edited  farm,  fruit,  stock, 
and  home  paper;  departments  devoted  to  every  rural 
industry;  everything  "plain,  practical— seasonable  and 
sensible."  It  tells  how  just  when  you  w^ant  to  know. 
Its  8ubscrit)ers  say  they  "would  not  be  withccut  it  for 
ten  times  the  subscription  price."  The  recognized 
agricuItiEral  authority  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We 
want  to  introduce  it  into  thousands  ©f  new  hemes  this 
year,  and— figuring  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost— offer  it  at 
just  one  cent  per  copy.  Thus,  being  a  semi-monthly, 
24  cts.  will  pay  for  one  year;  or  send  10  one-cent  stamps, 
and  you  will  get  the  next  10  numbers.  Can  you  afford 
to  let  this  grand  »ffer  go  by  ? 

Send  in  your  name  at  once,  an^— if  you  will,  kindly— 
add  a  few  names  of  your  farmer  neighbors,  for  free 
sample  copies,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Barnum's  :  Midland  :  Farmer 

W.  M.  BARNUM,  EDITOR 

Allen  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Advertising  Rates:  2  cents  a  word,  cash  with  order. 
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The  Mount  Pleasant  Press,  which  printed  our  Christ- 
mas cover,  sends  us  the  following  holiday  greeting  : 

'■  We  send  good  will  to  those  we  serve  and  to  those  who 
serve  us  ;  and  we  ask  as  much  as  we  send,  believing 
that  friendly  business  is  the  best  business.  We  wish 
every  proper  joy  of  1905's  most  joyous  time  to  all."  i       ^ 

To  the  readers  of  Gleanings,  and  our  friends  all  over 
the  world,  we  extend  the  sentiment  of  the  above ;  and 
for  each  and  all  may  1905  be  the  best  year  yet. 


OUTFITS  FOR  BEGIKNERS. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  booklet  of  some 
16  pages,  giving  valuable  information  for  the  beginner. 
We  have  them  in  the  following  languages  at  present : 
English,  Spanish,  German,  and  Polish.  Send  for  a  copy 
if  interested.  Give  one  to  your  bee-keeping  friend  who 
reads  any  of  the  above  languages. 


OUR    1906    CATALOG. 

Our  new  catalog  is  ready  for  mailing.  It  contains  44 
pages.  Gleanings  size,  full  of  detailed  information  re- 
garding cverj'  thing  for  the  bee-keeper.  Whatever  you 
want,  we  hope  to  serve  you.  A  glance  at  the  index  of 
our  catalog  will  show  how  complete  it  is.  Furthermore, 
we  furnish  prices  by  letter  on  any  special  goods  not  list- 
ed in  our  catalog.  Early-order  discounts  from  old  or 
new  catalogs  for  cash  orders  are  as  follows: 

For  Januarj%  deduct  6  per  cent. 

For  February,  deduct  4  per  cent. 

For  March,  deduct  2  per  cent. 

Discount  applies  from  our  various  branches  and  job- 
bing agencies.    See  p.  1359,  Dec.  15th  issue. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  January 
17th,  at  2  p  M  ,  at  the  Experiment  Station  Building  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Farm  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers.  E.  Kretch- 
mer,  of  Iowa,  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Bees  and  Fruit." 
H.  F.  Smith,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Entomology, 
University  of  Nebraska,  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Relation  of  Robber-flies  and  the  Honey-bee."  A 
general  discussion  will  give  all  present  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  subjects  of  interest. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  16.       Lillian  E.  Trester,  Sec. 


The  Colorado  State  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n  convention 
will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Denver, 
Jan.  30, 31, 1906.  This  will  be  during  "farmer's  week," 
when  many  farm  organizations  meet  in  the  city,  and 
low  railroad  fares  are  assured.  As  usual  we  expect  a 
good  convention — possibly  some  new  features,  such  as 
a  competition  in  putting  up  sections  and  putting  in 
starters.  R.  C.  Aikin,  Sec. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  S1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.   Camiolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 


The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO.. 
Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co. 


Tex. 


STEVENSflil^'NSHOTGUN 
'^''^rl  BOYS! 


Write  us  today  sending-  your 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  hold  one  of  these 
finen^uns  for  you  and 

teilyouhowyoucan 

get  one  FREE! 

Don't  delay! 

Send  no 

money! 


We 

have 
bouKht 
a  number 
of  these 
guns  and  are 
givingthem 
away.  VVe  guar 
antee  you  can  earn 
one  in  a  day  easily- 
Many  have  earned  one 
in  an  hour.    No  cheap 
pictures  or  jewelry  to 
sell.  Our  plan  does  all 
the  work.  Simply  say 
you  want  a  gun  and  you 
will  be    surprised    how 
simple  our  offer  is  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  the  gun.   IJO 
not  delay  or  somebody  will 
get   jihead    of   you.    Write 
today.   We  refer  you  to  any 
bank  in  Dos  Molnes.We  are 
a  responsible  firm  and  do  as 
we  agree.    Never  will  you 
have   another    chance     so 
don't  delay.  Write  at  once. 
DESCRiPTION.— Single  barrel,  i 
pattern;  choke-bored. Insuring 
perior  shooting   qualities;   aatomatie 
shell  ejector;  c.ise  hardened  frame, top 
snap  action,  rebounding  lock,  walnut 
stock,  hard  rubber  batt,  reinforced 
breech,  12-g:uap:e,28  or  30  In.  barrel. 
Win  shoot  any  shell  made,  Winchester, 
U.M.  C.etc.  Every  detail  perfect.  Can  be 
taken  down  Instantly  Into  two  pieces. 


Write  for   book   telli 
men  and  boys  say  of  thi 


bat 
gun 


Write  tndav 


ns    of  Weight ej^lbs 


Successful  Farming,  ".k"^^]?^^lS 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SoutHern  Frtiit  Gro'«ver  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.    Contains 

24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.   Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

88  cts,  lor  15  Names.  F-ai'^! 

dresses  of  fifteen 
good  farmers  and  fifteen  cents— stamps  taken — and  we 
will  send  you  for  two  years  the  Farmers'  Call,  a  weekly. 

25  years  old,  more  than  1200  pages  a  year;  regular  sub- 
scription price  50  cents  a  year.    Sample  copy  free. 

Farmers'  Call,  Quincy,  HI. 

A.  H.   REEVES 

DISTBIBUTOR   OF  ROOT'S   GOODS   FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE! 

The  firm  of  Cooley  &  Deuel  has  dissolved  partnership. 
D.  Cooley  will  continue  to  sell  bee-supplies.  All  orders 
will  receive  prompt  attention.     Address  all  orders  to 

D.  Cooley,         -  -  Kendall,  Mich. 

'T'HE  FINE  80  acres  advertised  in  the  Christmas  Num- 
*  ber  of  Gleanings,  I  forgot  to  mention,  is  located 
in  Calhoun  County,  Iowa,  near  Rockwell  City.  The  soil 
is  practically  inexhaustible  for  corn  or  grain. 

D.  E.  Lhoivimedieu,  Colo,  Story  Co.,  lov/a. 
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PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  ana  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse  length, 
12  ffeet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.     The  price  is  $63.00. 

George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"  The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works.  St.  Johns,  IVIich. 


The  Best  Fruit  Paper 

is  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  a  dollar  a  year 
but  if  you  will  write  for  free  sample  copy  and  mention 
this  paper,  you  will  receive  a  proposition  whereby  you 
may  secure  it  one  year  WITHOUT  COST.  Every  one 
who  has  a  few  fruit  trees  or  a  garden,  should  read 


ST  aOSE-PH. 


LP 

MI3SOUR.I 


Every  issue  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  from  ,''.2  to  64 

pages  a  mouth  are  filled  with  interesting  matter  per- 

^g^»^,«^^        taining  to  fruit-growing  and  garden- 

J^S^'-^  "^^     ing.   The  first  four  issues  of  190G  will  be 

^SNffr        .--  \    handsome  special  numbers  devoted  to 

'■  '    .    \  the  following  subjects: — January,  The 

1  Horticultural  Societies;  February . 

j  Spraying;    March,    Gardening;   April, 

Small  Fruits.    Any  one  of  these  imm- 

liers  will  be  woi'th  a  dollar  to  you.   We 

,  publish  the  "Brother  Jonathan  Series" 

TU.i;.i,;.i  ,i.i;    of  fruit  books.    Send  your  name  and 
Bro.  Jonaiuan  learn  how  to  secuie  these  books  free. 

Fruit-Grower  (o.  152  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Wood=working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut- 
ting, miterlng,  grooving; 
boring,  ser9ll-sawing,edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'f'g  Co., 
44  Wa»er  St ..  Seneca  Fs..  H 


Foot 

and  Hand 

Power 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


The  Pump 
thut  Pumps 


(PffAV    DonUe-aettogJJft. 
armn*  tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  an  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  aod 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Boor  Hangers 

'  with  steel  roller  beiiring^ 

easy  to  push  •ndtepuiU 
cannot  De  tltrownentlM 
track— hence  its  name— 
"Stayen."  Write  for  d»^ 
scriptive  circular  and 
prices*  Exclusive  agen^ 
given  to  right  party  vbo 

Asbland, 


Save  Half  Your  Fuel 


BY   USINQ  THB 

ROCHESTER. 
RADIATOR 

/■7/j  atty  StoiJe  or  Furnace. 
Write  for  bouklct  on  heiiing  homoi. 

Rochw'pr  RadlPtor  Co. 
n  Furnace 81.,    K»chester,N.T« 


Price  from 

$2.oe  to 

$12.00. 

For  hard  or 


aftc 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.     Every    rod    guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  fanner,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wir« 
is  made~how  it  is  galvanized — 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  haTe  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  1 1  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM   BROS., 

Box      21    MUNCIE,  INDIAN* 


mmm 


&0PAVS   THE 


HEAVIEST  fence:  MiVDEi 

AUNo.  9  Steel  wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weighs^ 
^  more  than  most  fences.    1ft  to  85e  per  rod 
flellvered.     We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.   Write  for  fence  bonk  show- 
ing liestyles.  The  Brown  Fence and> 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Whio^ 


FENCE  ^^§5^' 

See  how  closely  it  is  woven.  Sold 
direct  to  the  tarmer  at  factory- 
prices,  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
"Write  today  for  free  Catalogue. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY 
Box   101       Winchester,  Indiana 


Save  Money  on  Your 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


I  ship  several  cars  of 
the  celebrated  Root 
goods  to  Kansas  City 

every  year,  and  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  our  cus- 
tomers in  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Missouri,  etc.  Let  me 
save  you  a  few  dollars  on 
your  goods.  Write  me  at 
Main  Office.  Catalog,  in- 
formation, etc.,  sent   free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

Augusta  -  :  -  Kansas 


At  St.  I^ouis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


BlanKe  (Si  Ha\iK 
Supply  Co. 

202.204     Mar-Ket    .Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ALSO   MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Dairymen's 

and  Poultrymen's 

Supplies 

Low  freight.     .     .     Prompt  shipments. 
Factory  prices.      .      Write  for  catalog. 


Send  Us  Your  Order 


efore  you    Ouy  your  next 
Oee-supplies  Oe  sure  to 

send  for  our  new  revised  catalog. 
We  are  the  oldest  bee- supply 
house  in  the  West.  We  under- 
stand the  needs  of  both  the  vet- 
eran and  the  novice  in  bee-keep- 
ing. Our  prices  are  as  low  as 
any  one's  for  the  same  quality. 
Discount  for  early  orders.  We 
give  you  quick  service  and  low 
freight   rates 

Italian  Queens  and  Nuclei 

a  specialty.  Send  for  our  special 
queen   list  "B"  for   particulars. 

John  Ne^el  &  Son  Sopply  Go. 

High    Hil!.  Montgomery  Co..  Missouri 


THE 

COLORADO 
BEE-KEEPER 


is  THE  man  we  are  interested  in, 
whether  he  has  one  swarm  or  five 
hundred.  If  you  are  that  man,  we 
are  talking  to  you. 

The  goods  we  sell  were  made  in 
Ohio.    You  live  in  Colorado. 

The  point  is  this: 

We  cut  out  the  distance,  and  bring 
your  goods  home  to  you— and  they  are 
Root's  Goods  too. 

Just  now  we  are  interested  in  get- 
ting our  catalog  into  the  hands  of 
every  bee-keeper.  It  is  YOURS  for 
the  asking. 

Your  order  to  us,  small  or  large, 
means  prompt  service  and  Root  Goods. 


The  L.  A.  Watkins 
Merchandise  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We  Allow  Usual  Discount  for  Early  Orders 

In  January,  6  per  cent;  February,  4  per  cent;  in  March,  2  per  cent. 
Oar  large  illustrated  price  list  and  copy  American  Bee- keeper  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 

[!@"  The  American  Bee-keeper  for  January  contains  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  Artificial  Honey- Comb  made  over  30  years 
ago  in  New  England,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  implements 
used  in  making,  and  a  portrait  of  the  inventor. 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 


Bee-keepers  like  it  or  they  wouldn't  buy  it. 
It  excels.  Sample  free.  Over  100,000  lbs. 
sold  in  1905.  Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Revised    prices    on    foundation    for    1906. 

_      ,  Size,   and  Sheets  —  In  lots  of  ^ 

Grade  per  Pound         lib.   5  10  25  50 

Medium  Brood...  |7%xl6"/8  7  to  8  55  53  5149  48 

Light  Brood 7'Vixl6'/8  9  to  101  57  55  53,5150 

Thin  Super S'/sxlSVi  28  62  60  58  56155 

Extra  Thin IS'/sxlsyg  32  65  63  61  59|58 

Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 

DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  CASH  ORDERS 

January,  six  per  cent;  February,  four  per 

cent;  March,  two  per  cent;  after  April  1st, 

no  discount. 


Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 
Twenty -eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction, 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  III. 


GET  YOIR  SUPPLIES 

FROM  DES  MOINES 

Twenty-one  years  ago  I  launched  the  bee-keep- 
ers' supply  business  ac  this  place.  It  was  consid- 
ered a  doubtful  undertaking  by  many;  but,  as  the 
saying  is,  I  was  "next  to"  the  business,  being  a 
practical  bee-keeper,  and  having  had  experience 
in  this  line.  My  early  expectations  have  been 
more  than  realized.  By  correct  business  methods, 
treating  everybody  square  and  honorably,  putting 
out  only  the  best  goods,  and  carrying  a  complete 
stock,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  the  business 
grow  each  season.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
my  new  building  is  the  first  and  only  one  of  its 
kind  built  for  the  apiarian  trade  in  the  West. 
My  Responsibility 

This  magazine  will  go  into  the  hands  of  many 
new  parties  who  have  not  dealt  with  me  before, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  such  I  would  assure  you  of 
my  responsibility  by  referring  you  to  the  Des 
Moines  National  Bank  or  any  other  bank  of  the 
city;  and  in  addition  to  this  I  would  state  that  my 
business  represents  many  thousands  in  building 
and  stock. 

snipping  Facilities 

By  looking  at  a  map  you  can  see  at  once  the 
great  advantages  we  have.  We  can  reach  almost 
any  point  with  direct  lines  with  our  seventeen 
railroads  and  five  express  companies.  You  get 
your  goods  from  here  more  cheaply,  in  many  cases, 
than  over  circuitous  and  expensive  routes,  even 
though  the  shipping-point  is  more  adjacent. 

I  Allow 
the  early- orfler  discounts.     Beeswax  wanted  at  all 
times,  and  highest  prices  paid.    Write  for  catalog. 

Jos.  Nyscwandcr,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565,  567  West  Seventh  Street 
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BtE-KEEPlNG  AS  AN 
OCCUPATION 

"Bee-keeping  is  not  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  one  can  easily  become 
wealthy.  .  .  It  can  be  depended 
on  to  furnish  a  comfortable  living, 
and  perhaps  enable  a  man  to  lay 
up  a  few  thousand.  .  .  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  professional  man's 
happiness  bears  little  relation  to  the 
size  of  his  fortune ;  and  the  man 
with  the  hum  of  the  bees  over  his 
head  finds  happiness  deeper  and 
sweeter  than  ever  comes  to  the 
merchant  prince  with  his  cares  and 
his  thousands.  ' 

— W.  Z,   HUTCHINSON 


THE    A.I.R^OOT    CO. 

MEDfNAv  OHIO. 


Eastern  Edition 

Fntered  :it  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Seconiclass  Matter 


MONEY  in  BEES  for  YOU 

Investigate.    Cataloer  free.     New  Eng- 
land bee-keepers  will  find  at  my  store 

IN  BOSTON 

a  full  line  of  the  finest  bee-supplies  in 
the  country.  I  also  furnish  queens, 
and  bees  by  the  full  colony  or  nucleus. 
Best  shipping-center  for  New  Eng- 
land; promptness,  carefulness,  and 
satisfaction  go  with  every  shipment. 
Try  me. 

F.  H*  Farmer  -  Boston,  Mass. 

15  CHARDEN  STREET 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 

But  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  of 
Medina.     Write  for  catalog  I. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Seiact  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -      MISSISSIPPI 

Shipping-point,  Macon 


Our  Specialties 

Gary  Simplicity  Hives  and  Supers, 
Root  and  Danz.  Hives  and  Supers; 
Root's  Sections,  Weed  Process  Foun- 
dation, and  Bingham  Smokers. 
Bees  and  Queens  in  their  Season. 
32-page  Catalog  Free. 

W.  W.  Gary  &  Son, 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE   A.   I.   ROOT    CO.'S  N.    E.    AGENCY 


DON'T 
WAIT 


Send  in  your  order  now.  Have 
your  supplies  on  hand  when 
you  need  them.  Delay  means  loss. 

Root's  Goods 

AT- 

Root's  Prices 

F.  O.  B.  Dubois,  wholesale  and 
retail.  We  make  prompt  ship- 
ments, and  have  the  best  ship- 
ping facilities.     CATALOG  FREE. 

PROTHERO   ca 
ARNOLD, 

DUBOIS,  Clearfield  Co.,  PENNA. 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber.  | 

Ff«»a#<ftinaT't*»y«    for=:  =  <^ 

Bee  -  iSupplies.| 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusive-  ^ 

ly,  at  R.oot's    Factory  Prices.  ^  >^  ^ 

^    (^ 

Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.     You  will  be  pleased  on  *** 

receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is  H^^ 

complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN-  w|i 

NATI  is  one  of   the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  ,^ 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis-  ^ 

faction   guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price   list.     It   will   be  - 

mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  t 

Six  Per  Cent  Discount  | 

For    CasK    Orders    R.eceived    in    January   4* 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  <$» 

or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  <^ 

and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots,  (^ 

or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity.  ^ 

QUEEN5  AND  NUCLEI.  I 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-  j_ 
lANS,  RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish  <f 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25.  ^ 

_^__^^^_^^  <^ 

(^ 
<^ 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 
Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  PhaceUa, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip.  4 


IC.  H.  W.  WEBER.  I 


Office  and  iSalesrooin,  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 


(^  WareHotxse,  Freeman    and     Central    Avenue.  (^ 

i  Cincinnati,        -         Ohio.  | 
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Hooey  Market. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  bytravel- 
itain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
Bell,  the  outside  surfaceof  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo.  1.— All  SHci  ons  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
iieit  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
inrface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
tide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
gomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surf  ace  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  fiiled 
snd  sealed. 

No.  8.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  mach  as  a  full-weight 
•ection. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  clasfified  according 
to  color,  nsing  the  terms  white,  amb>;r,  and  dark  ;  that  is. 
4here  will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Toronto.— Prices  here  remain  about  the  same.  Hon- 
ey is  never  scarce  in  Toronto  if  there  is  any  surplus  in 
the  smaller  towns,  as  so  many  bee-keepers  still  persist 
in  sending  their  honey  to  the  large  cities,  when  they 
could  often  get  a  better  price  in  country  towns,  where 
there  are  no  bee-keepers  to  compete  with.  We  notice 
there  are  not  so  many  offering  honey  for  sale  this  month 
as  there  were  in  December,  so  we  presume  the  bee- 
keepers have  placed  most  of  their  surplus  stock.  Prices 
at  present  are  as  follows:  Extracted,  6'l>  to  8;  comb, 
$1.50  to  il.75.  E.  Grainger  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Chicago.— The  market  is  steady,  with  about  the  usual 
demand.  The  prices  range  from  14  to  15  for  best  grades 
of  white  comb  honey.  There  is  not  an  active  demand 
for  off  grades,  which  usually  sell  at  1  to  3  per  lb.  less. 
For  extracted  a  steady  demand  exists  for  the  best 
grades  at  6  M>  to  7;  but  for  sour  or  off  flavors  there  is 
practically  no  sale.     Beeswax  brings  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. , 

Jan.  8.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Toledo.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  rather  quiet,  and  prices  have  weakened 
somewhat.  We  quote  fancy  white  clover  at  14  to  15; 
No.  1,  14.  with  no  demand  for  amber.  Extracted  white 
clover  in  barrels  brings  6  to  &V2;  cans,  6%  to  IV2;  amber 

tracted  in  barrels.  5  to  BVi;  cans  the  same.  Beeswax, 
30  to  32.  Griggs  Brothers, 

Jan.  8.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Buffalo.— Since  the  holiday  season,  the  demand  for 
honey  is  very  slow.  There  is  very  little  change  in  the 
prices,  because  the  dullness  is  not  owing  to  the  price 
now,  but  to  the  usual  slow  demand  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb,  13  to  14:  No.  1  ditto, 
12y2  to  13;  No.  2  ditto,  11  to  12:  No.  1  dark  ditto.  10  to  11; 
No.  2  dark  ditto,  9  to  10;  white  extracted,  SM;  to  7;  dark 
ditto,  5  to  5V2.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

Jan.  10.  W.  C.  Townsend,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati.— The  nice  weather  holds  back  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey.  Crops  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
short,  and  producers  in  the  West  keep  the  prices  high. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  water-white  and  No.  1 
white  clover,  14  to  16;  No.  2,  12  to  14  Extracted  seems 
to  be  more  plentiful,  and  we  quote  same  in  barrels  at 
5V4  to  5V2;  in  cans,  V2  ct.  more;  white  clover,  7  to  8. 
Beeswax.  28  to  30,  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Jan.  8.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


St.  Louis.— Our  honey  market  rules  very  slow,  and 
prices  are  easier  on  account  of  the  dullness  prevailing. 
We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1,  12 
to  13;  amber,  11  to  12;  California  light  amber,  in  5- gal- 
lon cans,  6  toeVa;  white  and  Spanish  needle,  7:  South- 
em  in  barrels.  iVi  to  4%;  in  cans,  5  to  SVa.  Beeswax, 
28V2  to  29.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cincinnati.— There  is  no  demand  for  honey  at  the 
present  time,  on  account  of  the  holidays.  However,  we 
look  forward  to  a  revival  of  trade  about  the  15th  of  the 
month.  The  price  of  con;b  honey  remains  firm.  Quote 
fancy  white  at  15  to  I6V2;  extracted  amber,  in  barrels, 
5  to  6V2,  according  to  quality;  fancy  white  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  7'/2  to  8;  amber  in  cans,  6  to  7.  We 
are  paying  30  cts.  per  lb.  delivered  here  for  choice  yellow 
beeswax.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Jan.  8.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  York.  — Comb  honey  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
and  there  is  still  a  fair  demand.  We  quote  fancy  white 
at  14@15;  No.  1,  13;  amber,  12;  buckwheat,  10r<;  11.  Ex- 
tracted in  fair  demand,  especially  California.  We  quote 
white,  6V'2Cti7:  light  amber,  B^eH;  amber,  5V2ra5-'4; 
buckwheat,  5^L'(&6;  Southern,  in  barrels,  not  much  de- 
mand and  rathe"  hard  to  sell,  50(S  60c  per  gallon,  accord- 
ing to  quality.     Beeswax  firm  and  steady  at  30. 

HiLDRETH   &   SEGELKEN, 

Jan.  10.  265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Boston. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  strictly  new 
honey,  with  light  supplies.  We  quote  fancy,  16;  A  No. 
15;  No.  1,  141/2  to  15;  No.  2  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Large  stock  of  old  honey  en  hand  going  very  slow. 
Prices  nominal.  Blake,  Scott  &  Lee. 

Jan.  11.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Schenectady.— We  report  a  very  quiet  market  since 
the  opening  of  the  new  year,  with  unchanged  prices. 
Merchants,  as  a  rule,  are  taking  account  of  stock,  and 
do  not  care  to  buy  until  through. 

Jan.  9.  Chas.  McCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City. — The  honey  market  as  usual  shows 
quite  a  little  decline  during  the  holidays,  amber  selling 
at  $2.76;  white  from  $3.00  to  $3.10.  Extracted.  6  to  6y2. 
Beeswax,  25.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co  , 

Jan.  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Columbus.— We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  16;  No.  1, 
15;  No.  2,  13;  amber,  12 
Jan.  8.  Evans  &  Turner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


BEE     SUPPLieS. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants- 

MUTH     SPECIAL     DOVE     TAIL     HIVES,    have   a    honoy    board,   warp- 
proof  cover,    and    bottom    board,    think   of    it^    same    pricp    as    the  regular 
tyles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED    W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI.    OHIO. 
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Atlanta.— Our  market  is  rather  quiet:  very  little 
honey  moving.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb  at  12'  2  to 
14:  A  No.  1.  11  to  12l'2:  No.  1.  10  to  11.  Extracted  is 
slow  at  6  to  8.  JUDSON  Heard  &  Co., 

Jan.  9. Atlanta,  Ga. 

Detroit. — The  demand  for  honey  is  lighter  at  pres- 
ent, with  slightly  lower  prices  as  the  result.  Fancy 
and  A  No.  1  white  comb,  13  to  13'l'c:  light  amber.  No.  1 
quality.  12c.  Darker  grades,  11  to  III2.  Extracted, 
white  clover,  7' 2  to  8:     Beeswax,  27  to  29c. 

Jan.  15.         M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Three  barrels  of  buckwheat  extracted 
honey:  new  barrels;  weight,  390  lbs.  net  each,  at  6c  on 
car.    Sample  free.        E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  honey— fancy  white,  6%  cts.: 
fancy  amber,  6  cts.:  V4  cent  less  in  five-case  lots  or 
more.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif ornia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case:  new  cans  and   new  cases.     Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  Sale. — One  ton  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  in  no- 
drip  cases,  24  sections  to  case,  at  14c  per  lb.  Water- 
white  extracted  8V2C:  amber,  7c,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
case.    Light-weight  white  comb  at  13c. 

Quirin-the-Queen  breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
Bell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— I  will  pay  spot  cash  for  one  to  ten  tons  of 
water- white  or  amber  extracted  honey  at  railroad  sta- 
tion. C  W.  Dayton,  Florence,  Cal. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St ,   New  York. 


Wanted.— Comb,    extracted    honey,    and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.        R.  A.  Burnett. 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted. —Clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey:  ako 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


CHas.  Israel 


BrotHers 


^SO-^QO  Canal  St.,  Ne^cr  YorK 

Wholesale  Sealers  and  Ccmmissioa  Uerchants  la 
Honey,  Beeswax,  Mapie  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

Consignments  '^olici'p.l      Eatahiiphed  'K7S 


EARLIEST  POTATOES 

If  you  wish  to  be  first  in  market,  gain  two  to  tliree 

'''Ifn^IlL'''  TOP  PRICES 

Northern  Grown  Seed.  The  fast- 
est growing  potato  is  Osir  Evtrn 
tnrly  Petuskey.  auH  we  send  a 
big  sample  potato  for  onlv  2.=)c 
(stamps  or  si  Iver. '  Cataloz  of  Har.iy 
^..jj,^^,,^,.^         Northern  Grwn  Seeds  FREE    Write  tr,ri-,y 

DARLING  &  BEHAN,   74  Michigan  St.,   Petoskey.  M  ch. 


The  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoke? 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  IWIEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fai  r 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


CLEANEST, 
COOLEST, 
STRONGEST, 
UP.TO=DATE 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  an«S 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keepe 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  gei 
out  of  order. 

It  has  no  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

It  gives  a  light  or  dense  voltmie  of  cool  smoke,  a$ 
operator's  option,  3  to  5  hours  at  one  filling. 

Guarantee:  Simplicity,  quality,  efficiency,  durability^ 

The  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepere" 
Association  wrote  me: 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Oct.  28.  1904. 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  a  thors 
ough  triaL  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability; 
and  long  time  one  filling  wiU  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  1  shall  want  sev= 
eraL    I  always  want  the  best. 

Yours  truly,  N.  E.  France, 

Prices:  By  mail,  one,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2.60= 

F.  DANZENBAKER,     -      MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Montana^ 

Minnesota, 

DaKota, 

and  Western 

isin 


s! 


You  can  save  freight  ty  ordering'  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEEKS-Orders  booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.  c.  Ackiin,  Mgr.,     >$t.  Paul,  Minn 
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Boi^in^  V^lum 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


Volumes  I.  to  XXXIII. 


So  MANY  inquiries  reach   us  regarding  early  volumes  of 
Gleanings  that  we  submit  the  following  list  for  conven- 
ience of  present  subscribers.    The  prices  named  are  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  without  notice,  as  our  stock  of  many  vol- 
umes is  very  low.     This  accounts  for  the   price   asked   for 
some  being  so  much  higher  than  others. 

Books  of  Reference  The  old  volumes  of  Gleanings 
— ^^— i«-^— ^—^^^  are  very  valuable  to  all  bee-keep- 
ers who  are  studying  the  practical  side  as  well  as  to  the 
scientific  bee-keeper.  Beginners  can  read  the  old  volumes 
with  much  profit  as  well  as  interest. 

Comprehensive  Indexes   fii  the  volumes  are  most 

^  fully   mdexed,    thus   savmg 

the  reader  much  loss  of  time  in  finding  any  desired  subject 
or  writer. 


No. 
Vol 

Year 

No.  of 
Pages 

Price 

Postage 

1 

*1 
2 

1873 
1874 

96 
144 

[$1  00 

12c. 

3 

1875 

156 

5  00 

12c.    I 

4 

1876 

311 

1  25 

14c.    I 

5 

1877 

338 

1  25 

14c.    I 

6 

1878 

422 

1  25 

15c.    1 

7 

1879 

512 

1  25 

19c.    1 

8 

1880 

618 

1  25 

22c. 

9 

1881 

626 

1  25 

20c. 

10 

1882 

766 

1  25 

22c. 

11 

1883 

800 

1  25 

24c. 

12 

1884 

862 

2  00 

23c. 

13 

1885 

882 

2  0? 

23c. 

14 

1886 

1006 

1  50 

27c. 

15 

1887 

962 

2  00 

27c. 

16 

1888 

1001 

1  00 

28c. 

17 

1889 

1006 

1  00 

28c. 

18 

1890 

908 

1  00 

25c. 

19 

1891 

974 

1  00 

28c. 

20 

1892 

946 

1  00 

29c. 

21 

1893 

948 

1  00 

31c. 

22 

1894 

966 

1  00 

31c. 

23 

1895 

966 

1  00 

31c. 

24 

1896 

912 

1  00 

29c. 

25 

1897 

910 

1  00 

29c. 

23 

1898 

950 

1  00 

31c. 

27 

1899 

964 

1  00 

32c. 

28 

1900 

992 

1  00 

31c. 

29 

1901 

1002 

1  00 

35c. 

30 

1902 

1046 

1  00 

34c. 

31 

1903 

1070 

1  00 

34c. 

32 

1904 

1182 

1  00 

37c. 

33 

1905 

1372 

1  00 

45c. 

*  Vo 

lumes  1  ( 

ind  2  ar 

3  bound  together    \ 

Covers  for   1905 


Where  more  convenient 
we  can  furnish  the  cloth 
binding  to  our  subscribers,  neatly  lettered  as 
shown  above,  so  that  the  unbound  copies  for 
1905  may  be  taken  to  the  nearest  book-binder  to 
be  bound.  We  have  these  for  1905  only.  Price 
for  the  cover,  20  cents;  postage  5  cents. 

Indexes  for  1905     Subscribers  who  arrange 

^m-^^^^^^^^^^mm    to   do  their  own  binding 

are  furnished  with  indexes  free  on    application. 


Subscribers  may  exchange  clean 
complete   issues,  1905,  unbound, 


Exchanges 

for  a  bound  volume  at  our  Medina,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Sjracufe,  St.  Paul,-  or 
Washirgton   offices,    on   payment   of  50   cents, 

transportation  paid  by  the  subscriber. 

Binders  These  are  for  binding  temporarily 
i».»n_^-i  the  issues  of  Gleanings  as  received 
from  month  to  month.  We  have  never  found 
any  thing  more  convenient  or  satisfactory.  Each 
number  can  be  inserted  readily  and  securely  as 
soon  as  received.  We  have  two  styles,  made  to 
hold  one  year,  each  lettered  "Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture."  Style  C  is  an  art  canvas  cover  of  red. 
Style  D  is  an  elegant  half-leather.  Prices  are: 
Style  C,  50  cts.  each,  postage  10  cts.  extra; 
style  D,  75  cts.  each,  postage  15  cts.  extra. 


Orders    Bound  volumes  of  1905,  and  Emerson  Binders,  styles  C  and  D,  are  carried 

_  in  stock  by  our  several  offices  noted  above.     Earlier  volumes  are  kept  in 

Medina  only.     Orders,  however,  may  be  placed  with  any  of  these  offices,  to  be  sent 

from  Medina  to  the  purchaser,  or  to  the  office  ordering  in  our  first  shipment  to  them. 

The  A*  L  Root  Company^  Medina^  Ohio 
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Through  this  Gateway  our  readers  may  enter  the  country  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

No  matter  if  it  s  rainy  or  muddy,  or  the  snow  drifts  high  outside,  you  can  stretch  out  cosily  in  your 
favorite  aimchair  in  ficnt  of  the  fiie,  erd  with  the  latekt  Suburban  Life  in  hand  transport  youiself  at  once 
to  thecountiy,  without  need  of  rubbeis,  tmbrella,  or  snow-shoes. 

Now  is  just  the  time  when  plans  are  being  laid  for  the  various  Spring  activities  of  country  life — the 
poultry-yaid,  flower- patch,  vegetable-gaidtn,  bee-ketping,  care  of  the  home  place,  the  vacation  home,  etc. 

Suburban  Life  in  1905  published  more  practical  bee  articles  than  any  other  magazine,  and  we  have  a 
series  of  valuable  articles  in  preparation  lor  this  year.  These  alone  will  be  well  woith  the  price  of  an  an- 
nual subscription. 

The  price  oj  Suburban  Life  is  $1.00  a  year,  but  it  will  soon  advance  to'$1.50. 

Will  you  enter  this  Gateway  to  the  Ck)untry? 

Sample  copy  will  be  stnt  to  any  reader  of  this  magszine  free.     Address 


PUBLISHERS  SUBURBAN  LIFE, 


16  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  Will  Send  You 


McClure's  Magazine 

All  Winter— as  a  Free  Test 


That's  right— 3  months— as  a  test— FREE. 

What  is  McClure's  ? 

I  want  you  to  know  it— that's  why  I'm  mak- 
ing this   offer— the  most  Hberal  ever  made  by  a 
publication   too    valuable    to    be   given    away. 
You  don't  know  a  man's  character  by  what  an- 
other says   of   him— and  you  can   not  know 
McClure's  by  any  thing  I  can  tell  you. 

Just  read  McClure's  3  months— at  my  risk 
—let  your  wife  read  it— let  the  children  read 
it  and  I  know  you  will  agree  you  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  it.  If  you  don't  say  so 
at  the  end  of  3  months— just  drop  a  postal 
telling  me  to  discontinue,  and  telling  me  why 
you  don't  like  it. 

If  you  do  like  it,  and  want  to  receive  it 
every  month— just  send  me  $1.00  (only)  for 
the  full  year's  subscription,  after  you  have 
tried  it  three  months.  Then,  McClure's  is 
yours— with  all  its  instructive  articles,  and 
bright,  entertaining  stories. 

"The  Railroads  on  Trial,"  by  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  is  the  latest  of  McClure's  great 
dealings  with  vital  affairs  of  the  day  which 
concern  the  nation  and  its  citizens.  These 
articles  by  Mr.  Baker  are  of  importance  to 
every  land-owner,  every  producer,  shipper, 
and  manufacturer;  they  deal  with  the  charges 
which  have  been  and  which  are  being  made 
against  the  railroads  by  the  people,  these 
questions  of  rates  and  rebates  we  have  heard 
so  much  about. 


Writers  for  McClure's  are  men  and  women  of  inter- 
national fame.  A  few  past  contributors  are:  Theodore 
Rosevelt,  ex-president  Cleveland.  Mark  Twain,  Gladstone, 
Huxley,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Tyndall,  General  Miles,  Arch 
Deacon  Farrar,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  Nansen  (the  gi-eat  Arctic  Explorer),  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Walt  Whitman.  Bret  Harte,  and  others  equally  well 
known.  This  next  year  you  will  read  Jack  London,  Myra 
Kelly,  Booth  Tarkington,  William  Allen  White,  and  many 
others  equally  famous  and  entertaining. 

McClure's  gives  a  truthful  glimpse  of  the  real— the 
greater  world  through  the  eyes  of  great  mpn  and  women. 

McClure's  entertains  while  it  educates.  It  is  a  lit- 
erary feast  of  good  things. 


COUPON 

EDITOR  McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE, 

New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  offer  to  test  your  magazine.  Enter 
my  subscription  for  one  fuil  year. 

After  receiving  three  months'  sample  copies.  I  will 
do  one  of  two  things,— either  send  you  $1.00  for  the 
full  year's  suliscription,  or  write  you  to  stop  the  maea- 
zine,  when  you  are  to  cancel  this  subscription  and  the 
Bample  copies  are  to  be  free  to  me  as  a  test. 

Name 


.?.  O.  Address 


State 
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What 

Docs  McClure's  Do? 


McClure's  brings  you  all  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  world,  in  story- 
like form,  presented  in  good  English 
and  full  of  vivid  Interest  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  McClure's  is 
general  in  its  scope. 

Take  the  best  agricultural  papers 
for  your  agricultural  news,  the  best 
breeders'  papers  for  your  stock  news, 
the  best  dairy  papers  for  your  dairy 
news,  and  grade  up  your  reading  with 
McClure's  for  general  information. 

It  "balances"  the  mental  ration. 
Children  brought  up  on  McClure's  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  taste  for  worse 
than  worthless  trashy  novels  and 
story  papers— their  tastes  will  be  for 
higher  things  —  for  better  reading. 
They  will  become  good  citizens. 

Philip  H.  Hale,  editor  and  manag- 
er of  The  National  Farmer  and  Stock 
Grower,  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  writes  about 
McClure's  as  follows: 

"I  regard  it  as  a  victory  for  superior  journal- 
ism when  you  place  it  in  our  power  to  advertise 
the  mediums  which  we  buy  and  read  ourselves." 


Send  me  the  Coupon  and 
get   on  the  list   at   once. 

S.  S.  McCLURE 

Editor 

McClure's  Magazine 

New  York  City 
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Dadant  Methods  of  Honey-production 

Beginning  January  1,  1906,  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  will  begin  in  the  WEEKLY 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  a  series  of  articles  describing  in  detail 
the  very  successful  methods  of  the  Dadants  in  the  producti-n  of  large 
crops  of  honey.  To  the  one  who  wishes  to  make  money  in  keeping  bees, 
this  Dadant  series  of  articles  will  be  worth— well,  who  can  estimate 
their  value? 

CANADIAN  BEEDOM  ^        ^        ^        j.        ^        ^        ^ 

This  is  a  new  department  in  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN  BEE  JOUR- 
NAL, conducted  by  Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  a  very  successful  bee-keeper  in 
Canada,  whose  honey  crop  the  past  season  was  40,000  pounds.  He  will 
have  something  worth  while  to  say  in  his  department,  not  only  to 
Canadian  bee-keepers,  but  to  all  others. 

SOUTHERN  BEEDOM  j.        ^        ^        ^        j^        j^        ^ 

This  is  another  new  department  to  begin  in  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN 
BEE  JOURFAL  January  1,  1906.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  H. 
SchoU,  of  the  Texas  State  Agricultural  College,  in  charge  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Apiaries,  numbering  some  250  colonies.  It  will  be  a  great 
department  for  Southern  bee-keepers. 

The  foregoing  are  only  SAMPLES  of  the  good  things  to  be  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  old  WEEKLY  AMEERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  for  1906.  And 
the  cost  is  only  $1.00  a  year— less  than  two  cents  a  copy.  Every  bee- 
keeper who  wishes  to  succeed  should  have  t)ie  AMERICAN  BEE 
JOURNAL,  no  matter  how  many  other  bee-papers  he  may  be  taking. 
Sample  copy  free,  or  a  three-months'  trial  trip   for  20  cents.     Address 

Geor.^e  W.  York  &  Co..  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chica.^o,  III. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season:  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse— length, 
12ffeet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.     The  price  is  $63.00. 

George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


niapazine  in  the  interest  of 
Corn  Breeding,  Cultivation  and 
Live  Stock.  Price  $1  a  year,  but  for 
a  short  time  will  be  sent  a  year  on 
trial  for  10c  and  names  of  ten  famiers  who  grow  com. 

Farm  &  Stock,  251  Charles,  i>t.  Joseph.  Mo. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  vyill 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  y^,  ^VHITE 

Gen.   Indtis.  Ag't.,   PortsmowtH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


85  cts.  for  18  Names. 


Send  us  the  names 
and  postofRce  ad- 
dresses of  fifteen 
good  farmers  and  fifteen  cents— stamps  taken— and  we 
will  send  you  for  two  years  the  Farmers'  Call,  a  weekly. 
25  years  old,  more  than  1200  pages  a  year;  regular  sub- 
scription price  50  cents  a  year.    Sample  copy  free. 

Farmers'  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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A  Carload  of  Paper 

WAS  USED  IN  PRINTING  THE 
First  Edition  of 

TKe  1906  Lewis  Catalog. 

Now  out.    Nearly  loo  pages.    It  is  free.    Send  for  a  copy  at  once. 


Better  Thai\  Ever.     A  Finer  Catalog  >Vas  Never  Seen. 


Agents  Wanted  for  Lewis'  Goods 


BY  THE  CARLOAD  FOR 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 


Rhode  Island 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Mississippi 
Alabauia 

Liberal  territory  given. 


Georgia 
Florida 
Louisiana 
Southern  Ohio 


FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS  HOME  OFFICE 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co,, 


Manufacturers  of 
Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 


Watertown,  ^Vis.,  U.  S.  A. 


•  delvoteld; 
•To 'Be.  ELS" 
■andHoNE 

♦MD  HOME,- 


Pubhshedy  tiieA  I'f^ool'  Co. 
SiasptRYtAR   '\@  Hedina-Ohio- 


Vol.  XXXIV. 


JAN.  15,  J  906. 


No  2 


C.  J.  Johnson,  don't  use  a  Miller  feeder  in 
winter.  Use  combs  of  honey  or  candy;  and 
if  you  must  use  syrup,  a  Doolittle  is  better 
than  a  Miller  in  winter.     Page  36. 

E  Matty,  p.  36,  you  can  keep  chaff  hives 
in  the  same  cellar  with  other  hives,  but  you'd 
better  follow  the  editor's  advice  with  this 
modification:  Put  part  of  the  chaffs  out  and 
part  in.  [I  accept  your  amended  advice. 
-Ed.] 

E.  W.  Alexander  says,  p.  27,  "We  don't 
like  any  shade  among  our  hives."  Please 
tell  us  why.  [When  I  visited  Mr.  Alexan- 
der he  said  he  had  noticed  for  many  years 
that  the  shaded  bees  did  not  do  quite  as  well 
as  those  out  in  the  open;  and  next  season 
he  expected  to  cut  out  even  the  few  trees 
remaining  in  his  yard.—  Ed.] 

C.  A.  Hatch,  what  a  rascal  you  are,  to 
dangle  before  one's  eyes  the  prospect  of 
knowing  something  positive  about  over- 
stocking, only  to  end  up  by  saying,  p  21,  "I 
am  forced  to  admit  I  know  but  little  about 
the  matter."  Well,  the  disappointment  is 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  thought  that 
you're  about  as  ignorant  as  I  am. 

Speaking  of  kinds  of  frames  to  suit  all, 
the  editor  says,  page  15,  "  It  is  the  old,  old 
story,  that  you  can  not  make  one  shoe  fit 
every  foot."  Yet  I've  known  an  editor  to 
insist  I  should  wear  an  extracting- shoe  on 
my  comb-honey  foot— in  other  words,  that  I 
should  use  a  frame  suited  for  extracting, 
when  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  extracting 
men  use.  [Yes,  I  believe  I  did  give  you 
some  such  advice.  For  myself,  at  least,  I 
would  have  a  frame  that  would  be  suitable 
for  either  extracted  or  comb  honey.  — Ed.  ] 


The  index  seems  to  the  editor  a  matter  of 
some  value,  p.  15.  I  indorse  all  he  says.  I 
felt  as  pleased  to  get  the  index  as  if  it  had 
been  an  additional  number.  But  I  want  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  another  thing.  The 
index  is  not  available  till  the  close  of  the 
volume.  If  I  want,  Dec.  5,  to  look  for  an 
item  that  appeared  earlier  in  the  year,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  leaf  through  the  pre- 
ceding hundreds  of  pages  if  it  were  not  for 
the  table  of  contents  that  appears  in  each 
number.  In  a  late  number  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal  it  was  said  that  that  paper  and 
Gleanings  were  the  only  bee  journals  giv- 
ing such  tables.  Thanks  for  the  index,  and 
thanks  for  the  tables.  [The  bee-keeper  or 
correspondent  who  does  not  find  an  index  to 
his  journal  useful  enough  to  bind  it  careful- 
ly v.'ith  the  rest  of  his  journals  will  be  los- 
ing a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  the  discus- 
sions, both  past  and  future.  I  suspect  this, 
though:  That  if  every  reader  of  Gleanings 
had  spent  the  hours  and  hours  of  hard  labor 
that  Stenog  and  I  have  on  that  list,  they 
would  appreciate  its  value,  perhaps,  more 
than  they  do.— Ed.] 

J.  W.  Ormsby,  your  section-protector,  p. 
23,  may  work  all  right  with  you;  but  if  used 
here  the  bees  would  crowd  propolis  in  the 
crack  between  sections  and  protector,  wedg- 
ing it  in  so  tight  as  to  raise  the  protector, 
and  then  the  glue  would  be  crowded  in  just 
as  far  as  their  tongues  would  reach,  unless 
there  is  some  additional  weight  to  hold  the 
protector  down.  You  say, ' '  In  using  this  we 
can  leave  the  sections  on  any  length  of  time, 
and  they  can't  be  soiled."  I'm  afraid  some 
beginner  may  understand  from  this  that  no 
harm  will  come  to  sections  left  on  after  the 
flow,  if  only  they  have  the  protector.  The 
chief  harm  done  to  sections  left  on  after  the 
harvest  is  over  is  not  from  bee-glue  on  the 
wood,  but  on  the  comb  or  foundation,  and 
this  no  protector  can  help.  [Your  point  is 
well  taken;  indeed,  I  intended  to  mention 
that  very  thing,  but  overlooked  it.  That  is 
one  reason  why  wide  frames  are  not  as  good 
as  T  supers  or  topless  wide  frames— that  is, 
section-holders.  Unless  the  covering  strip, 
or  protector,  fits  down  perfectly  smooth  and 
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tight,  as  you  say,  there  will  he  propolis 
streaks  along  the  edges  as  you  describe. 
-Ed.] 

What  answer,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  be  given 
to  South  Georgian,  who  wants  to  know,  p. 
24,  whether  the  Danz.  4X5Xli  section  holds 
a  full  pound  at  Medina?  A  4x5  section  has 
11.3  per  cent  more  surface  than  a  4jX4i 
section;  and  if  a  4JX4J  section  holds  15  oz., 
a  4X5  section  of  the  same  thickness  ought 
to  hold  nearly  16.7  oz.  But,  S.  G  ,  if  your 
observations  were  for  only  one  season  you 
mustn't  count  them  too  conclusive,  for  an- 
other year  the  bees  may  put  more  honey  in 
the  same  sections,  fl  was  surprised  that  I 
had  not  answered  South  Georgian's  ques- 
tion so  plainly  asked.  In  answer  I  may  say 
that  the  4X5X11  section  will  not  average  a 
pound  in  Medina.  The  "  fancy"  will  weigh 
practically  a  pound.  But,  doctor,  your  fig- 
ures are  a  little  misleading.  When  you  com- 
pare the  4X5X11  section  with  a  4|  square, 
you  are  assuming  that  the  latter  is  If  thick, 
which  is  not  the  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  41  square  plain  is  Ih  thick.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  4i  plain  If  thick;  there- 
fore it  does  not  follow  that  the  4X5  should 
hold  16  rV  ounces  unless  it  is  1^  inches  thick, 
and  it  is  not  so  made  except  on  special  order. 
You  can  not,  of  course,  compare  any  plain 
section  with  one  having  bee  way  s .  The  cleats 
on  the  fences  are  {-.  thick,  while  the  beeways 
on  the  slotted  sections  are  i%  wide;  so  that, 
in  the  case  of  plain  sections,  a  small  part  of 
the  bee  way  is  in  the  section.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  a  li  beeway  section  has  slightly 
more  capacity  than  the  Ih  plain,  although 
they  both  hold  approximately  the  same. 
-Ed.] 

Marbach's  metal  spacer  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  regular  Hoffman  by  just  the 
amount  less  of  contact  surface,  and  that's  a 
good  deal.  It  can  be  used  interchangeably 
with  the  regular  Hoffman;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  hive  filled  with  each  kind 
alternately  would  be  no  better  than  to  have 
all  regular  Hoff mans— possibly  not  so  good— 
for  there  would  be  a  space  of  /'.  which  the 
bees  would  be  sure  to  fill  with  glue.  [Pos- 
sibly the  space  of  b\  would  be  filled  up  in 
your  locality  in  time.  Yes,  I  know  it  might 
in  time  in  a  good  many  places;  but  it  would 
be  the  work  of  just  a  moment  to  take  a 
knife  or,  perhaps  better,  some  blunt  instru- 
ment and  scrape  out  the  propolis  between 
the  projecting  points  when  it  is  warm.  In 
some  locaHties  I  have  seen  even  the  tin  rab- 
bets on  the  hive  filled  level  full,  but  we 
have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  around 
here.  But  say,  doctor,  if  you  will  get  rid  of 
those  hybrids,  and  put  in  all  pure  Italian 
stock,  the  same  as  our  friend  Alexander  and 
most  of  the  bee-keepers  in  York  State  are 
being  forced  to  do  on  account  of  black 
brood,  you  will  have  a  great  deal  less  of 
that  propolis,  I  think.  I  used  to  notice  when 
we  had  black  bees  how  they  and  their  cross- 
es would  fill  up  every  thing  with  bee-glue 
where  Italians  would  jpave  the  same  things 
reasonably  clean,  or   at   most   smear  them 


with  a  red  stain.  Come,  now,  doctor,  will  it 
not  pay  you  to  rear  pure  Italian  queens,  and 
requeen  every  colony  that  does  not  have 
pure  yellow  blood?  I  remember  that  one 
time  you  bred  purposely  from  a  hybrid  be- 
cause she  was  a  great  money-getter. —  Ed.] 

The  question  of  filling  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  National  is  a 
rather  ticklish  one.  There  seems  ground 
for  saying  States  should  be  represented  on 
the  Board  according  to  proportion  of  mem- 
bership. But  with  only  twelve  members  on 
the  Board,  strict  justice  can  not  be  done  on 
a  representative  basis,  for  not  more  than 
twelve  States  can  be  represented  at  best. 
It  has  rather  seemed  that  we  were  better 
off  when  the  Board  was  only  half  as  large 
as  now.  With  so  small  a  number  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  sectional  representa- 
tion, and  no  feeling  of  jealousy  in  that 
regard— the  only  thought  being  to  get  the 
best  men,  no  matter  where  located.  On 
the  other  hand,  local  representation  has  its 
advantage  in  local  interest.  Genuine  repre- 
sentation would  demand  a  member  of  the 
Board  from  each  State,  with  an  additional 
member  of  the  Board  for  every  so  many 
additional  members  in  each  State.  But  that 
would  make  a  board  very  cumbersome.  In 
fact,  it  is  too  cumbersome  now  for  prompt 
expedition  of  business,  seeing  the  business 
must  be  done  by  mail.  Possibly  a  plan 
might  be  devised  to  have  a  large  lepn  sent- 
ative  board,  this  board  to  select  a  central 
committee  to  do  most  of  the  business. 
[This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  was 
brought  up  at  the  last  National  convention; 
and  after  an  hour  of  talk  we  practically  got 
back  to  where  we  started.  This  is  a  matter 
that,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  discussed 
through  the  bee  journals  so  that  the  entire 
membership  can  have  a  hand  in  it  if  it  de- 
sires, then  vote  intelligently  on  the  fropo- 
sition  when  it  is  put  to  them  in  concrete 
form.— Ed.] 

You  Buckeyes  seem  to  be  doing  a  good 
bit  of  crowing  because  you're  getting  the 
upper  hand  in  the  fight  with  boss  Cox  and 
the  rest  of  the  whisky  gang.  I  don't  blame 
you  the  least  bit;  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  you're  not  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  three  of  its  members  were 
Prohibitionists,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
that  the  number  will  be  largely  increased  in 
the  next  session.  I  don't  think  you  can 
match  that  in  Ohio,  nor  for  that  matter  in 
any  other  State.  It  doesn't  mean  that  the 
third  party  has  become  so  wonderfully 
strong.  These  three  men  were  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Prohibition  party,  but  they  were 
by  no  means  elected  by  a  third-party  vote. 
A  lot  of  clean  men  in  the  old  parties  have 
gradually  become  so  restive  under  the  party 
yoke  that  they  finally  said,  ' '  Put  clean  men 
on  the  ticket,  men  who  will  work  against 
the  saloon,  or  we'll  bolt  the  ticket."  The 
party  machines  counted  on  that  as  mere 
talk,  and  put  on  men  who  would  stand  for 
the  saloon.    Then  the  unexpected  happened: 
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The  ticket  was  scratched,  and  votes  were 
cast  for  men  pledged  to  work  for  prohibi- 
tion. Revolutions  don't  go  backward;  look 
out  for  the  Sucker  State  next  time.  [But 
the  independent  spirit  among  voters  m  Ohio 
is  very  strong.  I  hope  the  day  is  past  m 
our  State  when  Republicans  or  Democrats 
will  any  more  accept  any  candidate,  good  or 
bad,  that  their  respective  bosses  happen  to 
jam  through  the  nominating  convention.  If 
ever  pohticians  in  Ohio  have  been  taught  a 
lesson  at  all  it  is  this:  That  they  must  never 
again  allow  a  boss  to  jam  a  candidate  on  to  a 
ticket  when  such  candidate  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  party  at  large.— Ed.] 

The  Root  twin  mating-box  may  be  no 
better  down  south  than  the  single  box,  but 
I'm  sure  it's  better  up  north.  And  while 
you're  at  it,  why  not  have  triplet  boxes? 
You  could  have  three  compartments  like  the 
two  you  already  have,  or  you  could  have  a 
middle  compartment  for  only  one  frame, 
only  in  the  latter  case  you  must  be  sure  to 
have  the  middle  compartment  at  least  two 
inches  wide.  I'm  not  speaking  at  random, 
but  from  actual  experience,  having  had  fifty 
such  triplet  hives  in  use,  only  they  had  full- 
sized  L.  frames.  [We  could  make  a  triplet 
box,  but  the  middle  compartment  would 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  two  outside 
ones.  This,  perhaps,  would  do  no  harm. 
The  twin  box,  as  it  is,  is  very  nearly  cubical; 
and  by  putting  the  flight-hole  on  each  diag- 
onally opposite  corner  there  would  be  no 
trouble  from  the  queens  mixing.  But  when 
we  have  a  triplet  box  we  introduce  a  com- 
plication, because  we  are  compelled  to  get 
one  pair  of  holes  pretty  close  together.  — 
Ed.1 


I  HAD  intended  to  say  something  about 
the  Chicago  convention;  but  just  before  go- 
ing to  press  I  found  my  space  was  all  taken 
up  with  other  matter.  I  will  try  to  give 
some  sidelights  in  our  next  issue. 

BENTON  IN  THE  CAUCASUS  (RUSSIA) . 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Di- 
vision of  Apiculture,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  reported  last  summer  that 
its  last  imported  Caucasian  queen  was  dead; 
and  as  there  were  serious  uprisings  in  the 
Caucasus  regions,  in  Russia,  Dr.  Philhps  in 
charge  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Benton,  then  in  Europe,  would  be  able  to 
get  any  more  queens  of  this  race.  At  all 
events,  he  (Benton)  it  appears  pushed  on, 
and,  although  he  encountered  all  sorts  of 
difficulties,  such  as  detention  and  actual  im- 


prisonment, to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of 
life,  he  secured  queens  of  this  race  and  sent 
them  on  to  the  Department,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  well  supplied  with  imported  Cau- 
casians. It  appears  from  the  postal  card 
which  will  be  seen  on  page  92  that  Mr.  Ben- 
ton is  not  entirely  through  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  journey  yet.  His  lightning  ex- 
press train  may  ditch  him  yet. 

BEES  AND  POULTRY. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  objected  tc 
the  severe  strictures  placed  on  the  American 
hen  by  Mr.  Frank  McGlade  in  our  issue  for 
Dec.  15,  page  1307 ;  and  from  the  amount  of 
correspondence  that  has  come  in,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  a  large  number  of  bee-keepers  are 
poultry- keepers  also.  It  is  these  particular- 
ly who  think  Mr.  McGlade  has  been  unfair 
to  the  hen.  In  this  issue  we  are  publishing 
two  articles  which  I  hope  will  help  to  even 
up  things  a  little.  But  our  poultry-keepers 
must  not  take  the  statements  of  Mr.  McGlade 
too  seriously.  While  he  states  the  actual 
facts  in  his  own  experience,  yet  there  is  a 
sort  of  humor  about  the  whole  of  it,  and 
this  is  made  the  more  emphatic  by  the  car- 
toons by  our  artist,  Mr.  Murray. 

I  suppose  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  bee-keepers  have  some 
other  pursuit  in  connection  with  their  bees. 
Many  keep  poultry;  many  others  run  a  small 
fruit- farm,  and  others  still  have  a  regular 
ranch  or  farm.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  Glean- 
ings to  run  down  any  industry  that  may 
happen  to  be  run  in  connection  with  bees; 
and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  McGlade  had  no 
desire  to  do  the  poultry  business  an  injus- 
tice.   

THE  USE  OF  A  NOM  DE  PLUME. 

Gleanings  admits  the  use  of  a  nom  de 
plume  whenever  a  correspondent  desires, 
from  motives  of  modesty,  to  conceal  his 
identity,  or  in  cases  where  a  busy  man  de- 
sires to  avoid  a  correspondence  more  or  less 
voluminous,  which  may  follow  in  case  his 
name  is  put  before  the  public.  But  we  will 
not  allow  a  correspondent  who  desires  to 
strike  back  at  some  one  to  come  out  under 
mere  initials  or  a  nom  de  plume.  If  he  de- 
sires to  score  the  other  fellow  he  must  stand 
out  in  open  fair  fight;  and  even  then  we  re- 
serve the  right  to  temper  his  language  or 
omit  it  altogether.  Gleanings  will  not  be  a 
vehicle  for  personal  quarrels  and  wrangles, 
but  it  will  allow  fair  dignified  discussion, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  out  new 
sidelights  or  correct  error.  Two  or  three 
times  lately  a  correspondent  has  desired  to 
strike  back  at  another  one,  and  requested 
the  use  of  his  initials  or  a  nom  de  plume.  I 
wish  to  make  the  position  of  Gleanings  on 
this  point  clear  once  and  for  all. 

THE  SIMMINS  direct  METHOD  OF  INTRODUC- 
ING QUEENS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  this  issue  refers  to 
the  Simmins  direct  method  of  introducing. 
As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unfamiliar 
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with  the  plan,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  de- 
scribe it  here.  The  reigning  queen  is  remov- 
ed a  few  hours  previous  to  liberating  the 
new  queen;  then  the  queen  to  be  introduced 
is  kept  from  food  for  at  least  half  an  hour, 
when  she  is  liberated  right  on  the  combs 
just  after  dark  by  lamp  light  The  hive  is 
not  to  be  opened  again  for  48  hours.  The 
object  of  starving  her  a  little  is  to  put  her 
in  the  right  attitude  whereby  she  will  be  fa- 
vorably received.  She  will  ask  for  food, 
which  will  be  given  her,  and  this  of  itself 
has  a  tendency  to  predispose  the  bees  toward 
her  favorably.  Mr.  Simmins  claims  the 
method  is  almost  infallible;  but  we  have  not 
found  it  so  in  our  own  experience.  The 
average  bee- keeper  would,  in  my  opinion, 
secure  better  results  by  following  the  candy 
methods  as  recommended  in  all  the  mailing- 
cages  that  are  sent  out;  but  in  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  best 
time  to  introduce  queens  is  toward  night, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  released  among 
the  bees. 

DAMPNESS  —  IS     IT     DETRIMENTAL     TO     THE 
WINTERING   OF   BEES   IN   BEE-CELLARS? 

In  the  department  of  Conversations  with 
Doolittle,  in  this  issue,  Mr.  D.  rather  con- 
veys the  impression  that  dampness  is  not 
harmful  in  cellars,  and  that  ventilation  is  a 
detriment  rather  than  a  benefit.  Both  of 
these  factors,  whether  injurious  or  not, 
hinge  on  conditions  afforded  by  the  structure 
of  the  cellar,  and  the  locality.  I  fear  that, 
if  the  advice  or  teaching  is  followed  by  oth- 
ers, it  is  liable  to  lead  to  disaster.  While 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Doolittle 's 
practice  is  correct  so  far  as  his  locality  and 
conditions  are  concerned,  yet  a  change  of 
conditions  would,  I  am  sure,  give  entirely 
different  results.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  able  to 
do  what  most  of  us  can't  do,  and  that  is  to 
control  temperature  within  a  range  of  three 
or  four  degrees,  and  this  one  factor  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  along  with  little  or 
no  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tects the  bees  from  the  dampness  described. 
In  our  locality,  subject  to  such  extremes  of 
temperature,  dampness  makes  fearful  havoc. 
We  tried  to  do  as  Doolittle  does,  and  failed 
with  a  loss  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
colonies  in  two  different  cellars  at  outyards. 
The  experiment  was  not  tried  once,  but  sev- 
eral different  winters.  When  the  tempera- 
ture is  liable  to  go  up  or  down,  ventilation 
and  dampness  are  two  very  important  fac- 
tors. This  conclusion  is  not  based  on  experi- 
rnents  made  in  Medina  only,  but  observa- 
tions made  in  other  cellars  indifferent  parts 
of  the  country.  Our  temperature  runs  all 
the  way  from  38  or  39  up  to  60  and  65.  When 
high,  we  ventilate;  when  low,  we  close  the 
windows,  letting  the  natural  heat  of  the 
cellar  warm  it  up.  Our  cellar  always  smells 
sweet,  and  the  bees  come  out  in  fine  condi- 
tion. But  in  two  other  cellars  where  we 
had  dampness  and  didn't  ventilate,  the  bees 
nearly  all  died  each  winter,  and  even  when 
we  did  ventilate  the  dampness  killed  them 
just  the  same.    When  the  temperature  is 


liable  to  go  down  below  40°  F  ,  accompanied 
with  dampness,  serious  results  are  almost 
sure  to  follow. 

CAUCASIANS;   CONFLICTING    TESTIMONY  CON- 
CERNING THEM. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  an  article  from  D. 
E.  Lyon,  Ph.  D. ,  which  speaks  quite  favora- 
bly of  Caucasians.  It  will  be  noted  he  in- 
troduces a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
which,  while  not  claiming  any  thing  remark- 
able for  these  bees  in  the  way  of  honey-pro- 
duction, goes  on  to  describe  their  distinctive 
markings.  The  illustration  in  Dr.  Lyon's 
article,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Benton's  de- 
scription, will  give  one  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
how  this  particular  strain  of  bees  looks.  It 
seems  as  if  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  these  from  the  ordinary  black 
bees  of  this  country. 

But  wiiile  we  hear  all  kinds  of  conflicting 
testimony  as  to  their  value  as  honey- produ- 
cers, yet  there  seems  to  be  substantial 
agreement  as  to  their  gentleness;  but  on 
other  points  the  testimony  is  decidedly  at 
variance.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Canada,  one 
of  the  fairest  bee  keepers  —  that  is.  as  little 
open  to  prejudice  as  any  one  on  this  conti- 
nent—describes in  the  American  Bee-keeper 
one  strain  of  Caucasians  which  he  introduced 
22  years  ago,  and  which,  ever  since,  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of.  They  ran  too 
much  to  building  queen- cells,  he  says,  he 
having  counted  at  one  time  as  many  as  112 
perfect  queens  thrown  out  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  one  hive.  Another  thing,  their 
cappings  were  concave  instead  of  convex. 

Mr.  Julius  Hoffman,  of  Hoffman-frame 
fame,  in  the  American  Bee-keeper,  says  he 
introduced  them  to  his  apiary  in  1880.  He 
reports  that  they  did  little  or  no  work  on 
buckwheat,  but  produced  the  finest  grade  of 
white  comb  honey.  This  would  conflict 
somewhat  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hall; 
but  he  agrees  with  him  when  he  says  they 
will  raise  from  75  to  100  queen- cells  in 
bunches.  He  concludes  by  saying  he  thinks 
they  would  be  a  good  bee  for  clover  sections; 
but  because  they  are  practically  useless  for 
buckwheat  honey  he  discarded  them.  But 
both  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hoffman  speak  of 
their  bees  as  being  more  or  less  yellow,  re- 
sembling Itahans.  Mr.  Abram  Titoff,  the 
Russian  representative  in  this  country, 
speaks  of  two  strains  of  Caucasians  —  the 
yellow  and  the  black  in  particular.  The 
kind  condemned  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
man in  the  Am,erican  Bee-keeper  were  on 
the  yellow  order,  while  tho^e  praised  by  Dr. 
Lyon  are  black.  Apparently  there  may  be 
a  difference  in  the  strains  of  this  race. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  while  I 
was  in  Colorado,  the  Rauchfuss  Brothers 
spoke  to  me  about  a  new  race  that  was  very 
gentle  and  good  workers,  which  they  had 
just  introduced.  If  I  remember  correctly 
they  were  Caucasians.  These  bees  looked 
very  much  like  the  black  Caucasians  that  I 
have  seen  in  recent  importations.  At  that 
time  both  the  Rauchfuss  Brothers  spoke 
favorably  of  the  bees,  particularly  putting 
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emphasis  on  their  gentleness;  and  I  have 
understood  that  they  still  regard  them  m 
the  same  light.  . 

At  the  National  convention  m  Chicago, 
Mr.  Holtermann  stated  that  J.  B.  Hall  had 
told  him  the  Caucasians  were  the  meanest 
bees  to  weed  out  of  a  locaUty  that  he  ever 
came  across.  He  had  been  22  years  in  try- 
ing to  get  them  out  of  his,  and  still  their 
blood  showed  up  in  spite  of  him.  There  was 
considerable  between- session  talk  concern- 
ing these  bees,  and  some  thought  they  might 
prove  to  be  another  case  of  the  English 
sparrow;  but  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  did  not 
think  we  need  have  any  fear  along  that  line. 
Apparently  the  strains  the  government  has 
introduced  are  not  of  the  type  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  conclude  there 
are  Caucasians  and  Caucasians;  but  it  may 
be  wise  for  us  to  go  slow  about  introducing 
them  in  our  own  localities.  Gleanings  has 
absolutely  no  interest  in  these  bees;  indeed, 
its  publishers  have  not  even  decided  that 
they  will  offer  them  for  sale  the  coming 
season.  A.  I.  Root  is  testing  a  black  strain 
of  the  bees  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the 
west  coast  of  Florida.  He  may  be  able  to 
produce  them  in  their  purity,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  their  being  spread  to 
other  localities,  should  they  prove  to  be  un- 
desirable, as  they  have  been  in  Mr.  Hall's 
experience. 

A  DAMAGING  LIBEL  ON  BEES  AND  BEE-KEEP- 
EKS. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  for  December  10,  and  has 
since  been  copied  and  re-copied  in  numerous 
other  papers,  and  speaks  for  itself: 

"  There  are  several  popular  errors  about  the  ways  of 
bet  s  which  need  rectifying,"  said  Ike  Hubbard,  a  honey- 
hunter  "  The  average  bee,  instead  of  being  an  exam- 
ple of  industry,  is  about  the  laziest  thing  that  flies. 

"  Even  in  the  busy  season  in  midsummer  no  bee  will 
Quit  its  hive  until  after  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  has  tak- 
en off  the  heavier  part  of  the  dew;  and  so  soon  as  the 
sun  slants  toward  the  hill  in  the  afternoon  every  bee 
will  come  flying  home  and  go  to  roost,  though  darkness 
is  four  or  five  hours  away.  .„   ,       ^   ^       i. 

"Then  there  are  few  bees  that  will  hunt  for  honey 
from  flowers  so  long  as  they  find  corn  syrup  or  brown 
sugar  to  steal.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  to  apiansts 
that  many  bee-keepers  buy  corn  syrup  for  fifty  cents  a 
gallon  and  pass  it  along  to  the  bees,  which  convert  it 
into  something  that  resembles  honey,  but  is  not  honey, 
and  still  sells  for  the  genuine  product  of  the  hives. 
When  a  man  can  buy  syrup  for  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and 
then  sell  it  back  to  the  trader  as  honey  for  $8  a  gallon, 
he  can  get  rich  right  away,  provided  he  has  enough 

I  have  read  a  good  many  false  statements 
about  the  honey  business,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  saw  one  that  is  more  untruthful, 
and  more  damaging  to  the  bee  business  in 
general,  because  it  purports  to  come  from  a 
bee-keeper,  or  one  who  pretends  to  "know  it 
all. ' '  These  ' '  know-it-all ' '  chaps  generally 
do  not  know  any  thing  about  the  thing  they 
are  talking  of  —  at  least  it  is  so  in  this  case. 
For  example,  witness  his  statement  that 
honey  brings  $8.00  a  gallon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  doesn't  bring  much  more  than 
one-tenth  of  that  in  Detroit. 


We  call  on  bee-keepers  everywhere  to 
write  to  the  papers  publishing  this  stuff, 
denying  this  statement  before  it  is  copied 
and  recopied  any  more.  Now,  do  not  drop 
the  matter  right  here  and  assume  that  the 
other  fellow  will  do  it,  but  do  it  yourself. 
Sit  down  at  once  and  write  a  sweeping  de- 
nial, and  say  that  bees  won't  take  raw  glu- 
cose; but  be  sure  to  make  your  language 
respectful,  otherwise  the  editor  will  not 
publish  it, 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  —  NEW  REVISION'.- 

I  HAVE  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  this  new  work, 
containing  330  pages,  and,  as  its  title  indicates, 
it  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  experts.  It 
is  handsomely  bound,  beautifully  printed, 
and  illustrated  with  original  photos  made  by 
the  author.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  book  is 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  printer's  art,  of  any  thing  that 
has  been  published  in  bee  culture;  and  in  bee 
lore  it  is  by  no  means  a  second  to  any  of 
them.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  new 
work.  From  a  glance  over  the  previous  edi- 
tions it  £  eems  to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
revision,  because  it  seems  to  be  rewritten, 
almost  every  page  of  it. 

The  style  of  writing  is  simple,  and  easily 
understood.  One  does  not  have  to  read  over 
a  paragraph,  written  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
the  second  time  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
meaning.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  clear- 
er writer  on  bees  in  all  beedom;  and,  what 
is  more,  he  seems  to  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  arriving  at  the  very  kernel  of  every  idea. 

In  one  respect  it  is  similar  to  our  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture,  in  that  it  is  a  summary  of 
the  best  ideas  and  methods  brought  out  in 
the  discussions  of  the  respective  journals  of 
which  the  respective  authors  are  editors. 
For  that  reason  a  new  reader  of  the  Bee- 
keepers' Review  will  find  Advanced  Bee  Cul- 
ture a  necessity  if  he  would  get  the  benefit 
of  current  discussions  in  current  issues.  In 
like  manner  the  A  B  C  is  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  Gleanings. 

The  book  starts  off  with  a  chapter  enti- 
tled ' '  Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. ' '  In  reply 
to  what  goes  best  with  bee-keeping,  the 
author  characteristically  rephes,  "Some 
more  bees."  He  discourages  the  idea  that 
one  should  run  bee-keeping  in  connection 
with  some  other  pursuit;  and  while  doing  so 
he  does  not  overlook  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  one  pursuit  in  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  bee-keeper  has  but  little  he  can  do 
profitably  unless  he  can  have  a  side  issue. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of 
having  the  right  kind  of  bees  and  a  good  lo- 
cation; then  he  closes  the  chapter  with  the 
statement  that  bee-keeping  is  not  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  one  can  easily  become  wealthy; 
but,  rightly  managed,  the  business  will 
afford  a  comfortable  living.  But  he-adds  in 
words  that  ought  to  be  emblazoned  in  gold, 
"Many  a  man  with  the  hum  of  the  bees  over 
his  head  finds  happiness  deeper  and  sweeter 
than  ever  comes  to  the  merchant  prince  with 
his  cares  and  his  thousands." 
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"Making  a  Start  in  Bee-keeping"  is  the 
title  of  the  next  chapter.  He  would  advise 
the  beginner  to  read  all  the  standard  text- 
books, and,  having  done  this,  to  subscribe 
for  the  best  bee  journals.  Then  he  would 
urge  his  pupil  to  work  one  season  with  a 
good  bee-keeper  as  an  apprentice. 

"Mistakes  in  Bee-keeping"  follows  next; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  whole  work.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  mistakes  he  points  out:  "A  man  who 
has  decided  to  make  bee-keeping  his  life  bus- 
iness makes  a  mistake  when  he  gets  a  few 
colonies  and  attempts  to  learn  the  business 
all  by  himself.  .  .  A  beginner  is  quite  li- 
able to  fall  into  the  error  of  increasing  his 
colonies  too  rapidly.  .  .  A  mistake  that 
is  made  by  many  is  to  look  on  bee-keeping 
as  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  wealth.  .  .  . 
Many  bee-keepers  make  the  mistake  of  com- 
puting their  income  at  so  many  pounds  per 
colony.  .  .  Another  mistake  is  that  of 
choosing  hives,  implements,  and  methods 
that  are  complicated.  .  Some  bee-keepers 
make  the  mistake  of  condemning  any  practice 
not  according  to  nature.  The  whole  system 
of  modern  bee  culture,"  he  says,  "is  largely 
a  transgression  of  nature's  laws,  or  manag- 
ing differently  from  what  the  bees  would 
manage  if  left  to  their  own  way  of  doing 
things.  .  .  Many  bee-keepers  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  they  can  improve  some 
of  the  standard  hives  and  implements,  and 
that  before  they  have  fairly  learned  the  bus- 
iness. Others  make  the  mistake  of  adopt- 
ing new  hives  and  implements  or  varieties 
of  bees  on  too  large  a  scale.  .  .  One  ex- 
pensive mistake  easily  made  and  yet  easily 
avoided  is  made  year  after  year  by  many 
bee-keepers;  and  that  is,  not  securing  hives, 
sections,  and  foundation  in  season.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  poor  loca- 
tion can  be  changed  to  a  good  one  by  plant- 
ing for  honey." 

"  The  Influence  of  Locality  "  is  a  chapter 
that  shows  the  breadth  of  the  author's  views. 
He  was,  he  says,  often  sorely  puzzled  at  the 
diametrically  opposite  views  expressed  by 
different  correspondents  of  the  bee  journals 
in  his  earlier  experience;  but  at  that  time 
he  was  at  his  old  home  in  Genesee  Co. ,  Mich. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  seen  the  fields  of 
New  York,  white  with  buckwheat;  admired 
the  luxuriance  of  sweet- clover  growth  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago;  followed  for  miles  the 
great  irrigating- ditches  of  Colorado  where 
they  give  life  to  the  royal  purple  of  the  al- 
falfa bloom;  climbed  the  mountains  in  Cali- 
fornia, pulling  himself  up  by  grasping  the 
sage  brush,  that  he  fully  realized  the  great 
amount  of  apicultural  meaning  stored  up  in 
that  one  little  word  locality.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  differ- 
ent places,  and  then  winds  up  this  interest- 
ing chapter  by  the  terse  statement, "Above 
all  things,  know  your  locality." 

"The  best  Stock  and  how  to  Secure  it" 
is  a  chapter  that  would  be  considered  or- 
thodox by  the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers. 
He  says  there  are  only  two  varieties  of  bees 
worthy  of  consideration  for  use  in  the  Unit- 


ed States.  In  fact,  they  are  about  the  only 
varieties  now  left  here  for  consideration, 
and  they  are  the  Italians  and  the  Germans. 
The  Syrians  he  criticises  as  being  too  prohf- 
ic;  Cyprians  irritable,  and  the  Carniolans 
too  much  inclined  to  spend  their  energies  in 
breeding  and  swarming.  The  tendency  of 
the  Italians  to  put  their  honey  in  the  brood- 
nest  he  thinks  is  now  easily  overcome 

The  next  chapter,  "On  the  Choice  of  a 
Hive,"  gives  the  preference  to  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive  and  frame.  This  is  a  change  of 
position  from  the  former  edition  of  his  work, 
where  he  recommended  the  Heddon  divisible 
brood- chamber.  He  has  no  use  for  staples 
or  projections  on  frames  to  make  them  self- 
spacing,  because  he  thinks  the  eye  and  hand 
can  space  frames  without  such  aids.  Closed- 
end  frames  have  their  advantages,  but  he 
thinks  they  are  not  equal  to  the  loose  un- 
spaced  hanging  frame.  In  explaining  his 
change  of  front  from  the  Heddon  to  the 
Langstroth  hive  he  says,  ' '  Divisible-brood- 
chamber  hives  cost  considerably  more  than 
other  styles  of  hives;  and  after  using  them 
for  years  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  Lang- 
stroth hive,  seeing  them  used  by  other  per- 
sons in  different  locations,  and  considering 
the  new  features  that  have  recently  sprung 
up  in  bee-keeping,  I  have  gradually  come  to 
the  decision  that,  if  I  were  now  starting  in 
the  bee  business,  I  would  not  use  the  hori- 
zontally divisible  hive." 

In  the  chapter  on  honey- boards  and  queen- 
excluders  he  describes  the  use  of  the  Hed- 
don slat  honev-board  and  the  queen-exclud- 
ing zinc  board. 

' '  Sections  and  their  Adjustment  on  the 
Hive"  is  the  title  of  a  rather  interesting 
chapter.  He  gives  the  preference  to  the 
four-piece  plain  tall  sections,  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  fences.  In  explaining  this 
preference  he  says:  "The  principal  advan- 
tage of  plain  sections  and  fence  separators 
is  that  the  freer  communication  thus  allowed 
the  bees  induces  them,  for  some  reason,  to 
build  out  the  combs  fuller  around  the  edges 
and  corners,  and  attach  them  more  perfect- 
ly to  the  sections.  This  gives  the  finished 
product  a  more  attractive  appearance,  and 
greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  breakage  in 
shipment.  Another  point,  although  it  may 
be  a  minor  one,  is  that  a  plain  section  is  fill- 
ed fuller  of  honey;  that  is,  the  edges  of  the 
wood  do  not  stand  out  s©  far  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  comb  as  they  do  in  the  beeway 
sections.  A  filled  plain  section  has  a  plump- 
er look  than  a  beeway  section,  the  latter 
having  the  appearance  of  being  only  partly 
filled.  A  tall  plain  section  may  not  contain 
any  more  honey  than  a  square  section  of  the 
beeway  type;  but  it  appears  to  contain  more, 
and  has.  withal,  a  more  attractive  appear- 
ance. There  is  still  another  little  point,  and 
that  is  that  a  plain  section  offers  special  ad- 
vantages in  the  matter  of  cleaning  it  of  pro- 
polis, as  there  is  no  inset  to  work  into  with 
the  scraping-knife. "  I  do  not  however,  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  the  plain  section 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  expensive  change 
of  fixtures  in  order  that  it  may  be  adopted. " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1906,  and  half  a  month  of  another  bee- 
keeping year  already  gone. 

Who,  in  the  South,  has  tried  ' '  brick  hon- 
ey"? If  a  nice  grade  of  candied  honey  can 
be  obtained  I  shall  give  it  a  trial  this  winter. 
Who  else  wishes  to  make  the  experiment? 

While  our  bees  are  actually  flying  on  warm 
days,  and  gathering  some  honey  and  pollen, 
their  Northern  cousins  are  in  the  cellars  or 
winter-packing,  only  dreaming  of  such 
things. 

The  most  beautiful  Christmas  weather 
prevailed  in  our  locality  during  the  holidays 
this  year.  The  bee-keeper,  as  well  as  his 
bees,  rejoiced.  Several  good  rains  recently 
have  added  to  the  prospects  for  next  season. 

The  greater  activity  of  bees  in  a  warm 
climate  accounts  for  a  greater  amount  of 
stores  consumed  by  them.  Not  only  are 
the  bees  themselves  active,  and  through  a 
much  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  brood- 
rearing  also  continues  much  longer.  More 
brood  is  required  to  replenish  the  colony 
with  bees,  worn  out  by  the  greater  activity, 
hence  more  stores  are  needed. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  BEES. 

When  the  rain  has  been  a  pourin'  down. 
An'  to  water  it  has  changed  the  Ian', 

An'  the  hand  o'  time  is  still  a  goin'  roun'. 

An'  the  sun  is  ag'in  showin'  its  face. 
An'  the  bees  a  raisin'  a  heap  o'  san", 

Then's  when  it's  the  beginnin'  of  a  race. 
While  the  apiary  may  be  high  and  dry. 
An  rivers  may  be  higher'n'  high, 


An'  the  roads  that  no  wagon  nor  wheel 

'11  do  any  thing  like  a  turnin'  roun', 
Then's  the  time  "ter  take  ter  yer  heels," 

An'  sink  them  inter  the  muddy  groun'. 

MORE  HONEY  GATHERED  PER  COLONY  IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

With  the  abundance  of  honey- yielding 
flora,  and  the  long  warn  seasons  in  the 
South,  it  would  seem  that  a  colony  of  bees 
must  store  an  increased  amount  of  surplus 
over  a  similar  colony  in  a  Northern  locality 
with  shorter  seasons.  This  is  not  necessari- 
ly so,  however.  The  colony  with  Southern 
conditions  no  doubt  gathers  more  honey  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
sumes much  more.  Not  only  is  more  con- 
sumed by  the  bees  themselves,  but  a  much 
greater  number  are  reared.  A  colony  in 
the  North,  therefore,  may  not  gather  nearly 
so  much  honey  in  a  season,  yet  the  surplus 
of  both  may  be  the  same. 

A  FLIGHT  BEFORE  CELLARING. 

Bees  should  be  allowed  an  extra  flight  aft- 
er hauling  them  home  and  before  putting 
them  into  the  cellar  if  the  weather  will  per- 
mit it  at  all.  The  hauling  stirs  them  up 
considerably,  and  a  great  deal  of  food  is 
taken  by  the  bees  during  the  agitation.  A 
cleansing  flight  after  that  will  put  them  in 
good  condition  for  the  cellar,  while  without 
it  the  little  creatures  are  gorged  with  excre- 
ment, of  which  they  would  have  been  free 
under  natural  conditions.  Bees  that  have 
been  hauled  home  and  set  out  before  putting 
into  the  cellar  will  fly  the  next  day  or  as 
soon  as  the  weather  v/ill  at  all  allow  them 
to  do  so,  when  colonies  that  remained  un- 
disturbed will  not  fly  but  remain  quiet.  The 
flight  after  the  disturbance  is  necessary, 
therefore,  and  it  should  be  given  them  by 
all  means  before  putting  them  into  the  cel- 
lars when  practical  to  do  so. 

MOSS  FOR  CLOSING  ENTRANCES  AND  RE- 
LEASING BEES. 

I  have  used  moss  as  an  entrance-closer  a 
great  deal,  and  in  various  ways,  for  a  num- 
ber of  purposes.  When  entrances  are  to  be 
closed  rapidly  and  only  temporarily.  I  know 
of  nothing  handier  than  the  moss  that  cov- 
ers some  of  our  trees  and  hangs  down  with- 
in easy  reach  in  some  of  our  apiaries.  Just 
to  grab  a  handful  of  it  and  stuff  it  into 
the  entrance  closes  it  in  short  order.  By  a 
little  forcing  with  the  ficgers  it  can  be  pack- 
ed so  firmly  that  it  will  secure  the  bees  for 
some  Httle  time.  Recently  I  had  occasion 
to  use  it  in  closing  entrances  in  two  out- 
yards  to  confine  the  bees  while  erecting 
scaffolds  upon  which  to  set  them  above  flood 
water.  They  were  confined  throughout  an 
entire  day  and  night,  and  next  day  until 
eleven  o'clock.  For  closing  entrances  quick- 
ly and  without  any  further  preparation  or 
expense,  this  served  the  purpose  admirably. 

But  I  make  use  of  this  method  still  fur- 
ther. When  moving  colonies  a  short  distance 
the  above  method  of  closing  the  entrances 
for  releasing  the  bees  so  they  will  not  return 
to  the  old  stands  works  like  a  charm.     The 
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bees  are  left  confined  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  or  until  near  noon  time,  so 
that  they  become  considerably  disturbed. 
The  moving  to  the  new  location  can  be  done 
either  during  the  evening  or  early  morning 
before,  and  leaving  them  confined  on  the 
new  location,  or  they  can  be  confined  on  the 
old  place  when  they  are  not  flying,  and  then 
moved  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day. 
The  latter  is  the  most  satisfactory,  as  the 
moving  stirs  the  bees  up  more  just  before 
they  are  set  free;  but  in  warm  weather  the 
former  should  be  adhered  to. 

To  release  the  bees  the  moss  is  only  part- 
ly removed  from  one  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  left  in  front  of  it  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sageway somewhat.  The  bees  rush  out 
with  a  roar,  and  mark  the  new  location  im- 
mediately. 

For  closing  up  newly  made  nuclei,  in  out- 
yards  especially,  the  moss,  for  closing  the 
entrance,  is  most  excellent  and  convenient. 
Several  years  ago  a  lot  of  30  such  nuclei 
were  made  and  closed  up  while  robbing  was 
bad.  The  rest  of  the  season  was  a  bad  one 
except  for  just  enough  honey  coming  in  to 
keep  the  colonies  built  up.  I  did  not  return 
to  this  yard  until  next  year,  or  nine  months 
later,  and  found  that  all  the  nuclei  had  re- 
leased themselves  by  gnawing  away  a  part 
of  the  moss,  and  had  built  up  to  good  colo- 
nies. 

This  taught  me  a  lesson  to  go  still  a  step 
further,  and  use  moss  in  closing  the  entrances 
for  winter.  Only  a  small  opening  is  left  at 
one  side  of  the  hive.  Next  spring  the  bees 
can  enlarge  the  entrances  as  they  need  it. 
I  have  two  apiaries  closed  up  so  now,  that  I 
do  not  expect  to  visit  until  late  next  spring, 
when  supers  will  be  needed.  If  wood  were 
used,  extra  visits  would  be  necessary  to  reg- 
ulate or  open  the  entrances.  The  danger  of 
a  colony  remaining  closed  up  by  oversight  is 
also  done  away  with,  as  the  bees  can  free 
themselves. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 

If  we  would  only  stop  occasionally  and  ask 
ourselves  a  few  questions  I  am  sure  we 
should  profit  by  them.  Instead  v/e  rush  on 
in  the  same  old  way,  and  without  the 
slightest  thought  that  we  might  go  slower, 
and  make  more  by  improving  upon  our  ways 
and  methods. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  QUEENS. 

First  of  all,  what  kind  of  queen  heads 
each  of  your  colonies?  Is  she  as  good  as 
she  should  be?  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. What,  in  the  success  of  a  colony,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  mother  of  the  hive? 
The  best  of  them  is  none  too  good.  It  would 
be  folly  for  one  of  our  Texas  "cattle  kings  " 
to  head  his  herd  with  a  scrub  bull  of  un- 
known worth;  yet  too  many  bee- keepers  are 
practicing  just  such  a  thing  with  regard  to 
their  queens.  Entirely  too  little  attention 
is  given  this  subject.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  much  better  strains  of  bees  would  be 
found  in  many  of  our  apiaries  instead  of 
rundown  strains  that  are  not  yielding  their 
owner  the  profit  that  could  be  obtained. 


PROFIT. 

Here's  an  example.  In  an  experimental 
yard  of  21  colonies,  m.anaged  for  bulk  comb 
honey,  one  colony  produced  245  pounds  of 
surplus.  Four  averaged  160  pounds  each; 
ten  gave  90  pounds  each;  three,  60  pound-:; 
two,  15  pounds,  and  three  gave  no  surplus, 
making  a  total  of  2000  pounds,  or  a  ton  of 
honey.  The  difference  in  surplus  stored 
was  due  to  the  queens  more  than  any  other 
condition.  The  colonies  were  all  treated 
alike,  and  had  the  same  chances.  I  knew 
the  queens  of  each  colony,  and  could  judge 
them  accordingly.  The  colonies  making  the 
larger  yields  contained  queens  of  better 
stock  from  the  previous  fall's  raising,  and 
were  in  their  prime.  The  others  were  ei- 
ther old  or  unproductive.  The  most  prolific 
queen  had  the  most  populous  and  prosperous 
colony,  and  produced  the  most  honey. 

A  LITTLE  FIGURING. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  such  a  queen 
would  have  been  at  the  head  of  each  colony. 
Might  not  the  yield  have  been  increased  con- 
siderably? Instead  of  2000  pounds  it  would 
have  meant  a  total  of  5145  pounds,  or  a  gain 
of  3145  pounds.  The  selling  price  averaged 
9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  for  the  crop.  At 
the  same  rate  a  gain  of  $283.05  would  have 
been  made.  Is  it  needless  to  argue  that 
improvement  in  stock  would  pay?  It  is  only 
necessary  to  figure  what  returns  would  have 
been  obtained  with  the  colonies  that  pro- 
duced only  a  small  amount  or  no  surplus. 

WINTERING  THE  COLONIES. 

Do  you  know  that  your  bees  are  winter- 
ing all  right  ?  Have  they  sufficient  stores 
to  last  them,  not  only  for  the  average  win- 
ter but  through  a  ' '  rainy  day ' '  that  might 
prolong  the  wintering  season  ?  Many  bee- 
keepers suffered  much  loss  last  winter  from 
just  such  carelessness.  It  was  supposed  that 
stores  sufficient  were  in  the  hives  to  winter 
the  colonies  safely.  The  spring  was  late, 
cold,  and  wet,  and  the  supply  for  an  average 
winter  was  soon  exhausted.  As  no  new 
stores  could  be  obtained  by  the  bees  they 
starved. 

BEING  PREPARED  FOR  THE  HARVEST. 

If  the  bees  winto^r  well,  are  you  prepared 
for  the  honey-flow  ?  That  is,  did  you  order 
your  supplies  early,  get  a  good  discount  for 
ordering  them  early,  and  spend  rainy  days 
nailing  them  up,  and  making  good  wages 
while  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  do  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
early-discount  offers  are  of  much  value  to 
the  bee-keeper  who  observes  them.  It  not 
only  saves  him  money  on  the  discount  given, 
but  he  saves  valuable  time,  and  makes  idle 
time  valuable  by  nailing  them  up  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  season  ahead  of  time. 
Your  attention  has  been  called  to  this  mat- 
ter 80  often,  and  it  was  kept  before  you  so 
constantly  in  the  advertisements  of  supply- 
dealers,  that  it  is  none  but  your  fault  if 
you  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 
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DISPOSING  OF  THE  CROP. 

If  you  make  a  crop,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it  ?  With  many  bee-keepers  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  a  crop  of  fine  honey; 
but  then  their  abihty  to  handle  it  to  advan- 
tage ceases.  This  should  not  be.  The  pro- 
ducer should  know  and  understand  how  to 
make  the  most  out  of  his  crop.  If  he  does 
not  he  should  educate  himself  up  to  it. 
With  some  this  ability  comes  naturally;  but 
others  must  learn  it.  Education  is  neces- 
sary in  other  lines,  and  also  applies  in  api- 
culture. 


STORAGE- CRATES     FOR     COMB     HONEY     AND 
SECTIONS. 

Doctor  Miller  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood my  description  of  the  way  my  storage- 
crates  for  comb  honey  are  made,  since  he 
says  that  he  does  not  understand  that  they 
are  any  more  open  than  supers.  If  he  will 
read  over  again  my  description  on  page  1121 
of  the  way  they  are  made,  and  will  then 
make  one  up  according  to  directions,  he  will 
see  that  they  are  very  much  more  open  and 
ventilated  than  any  super,  and  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  pile  them  up  in 
any  such  way  that  there  would  not  be  a  free 
circulation  of  air  through  them.  I  made  a 
slight  mistake,  though,  in  my  description 
when  I  said  that  four  pieces  of  lath  make 
the  bottom.  It  takes  five  pieces,  supporting 
four  rows  of  sections.  These  should  not  be 
nailed  on  so  that  the  spaces  between  are  ex- 
actly regular,  but  so  that  the  inside  ones  are 
divided  evenly  between  the  rows  of  sections. 
To  make  a  crate  for  li  sections,  using  J  lum- 
ber for  the  sides,  these  pieces  of  lath  should 
be  13i  long.  The  sides  on  which  they  are 
nailed  should  be  about  17|  long  (no  shorter, 
though  a  little  longer  would  do  no  harm) 
and  at  least  4x\  wide,  making  the  inside 
depth  of  the  crate  a  little  more  than  the 
height  of  the  sections. 

Unless  your  lumber  is  perfectly  seasoned, 
cut  your  boards  ^  wider.  When  honey  is 
placed  is  this  crate,  the  air  always  has  free 
access  to  the  bottom  of  the  sections,  even 
if  the  top  is  tightly  covered,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  circulation  of  air  through  the 
ends. 

Now,  I  did  not  say  that  Dr.  Miller  piled 
his  supers  of  honey  up  closely  together,  but 
that  almost  all  bee-keepers  did  so.  I  have 
been  in  the  honey-houses  of  a  great  many 
bee-keepers,  and  I  believe  I  have  never  yet 
seen  one  in  which  there  was  what  I  consid- 
ered adequate  provision  for  ventilating  and 


ripening  the  honey,  and  it  was  but  very 
rarely  that  any  attempt  whatever  was  made 
in  that  direction. 

Very  often  the  honey  is  put  into  shipping- 
cases  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  from  the  hives. 
This  I  consider  very  detrimental  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  honey.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  folly  and  shortsightedness  of 
those  who  put  unripe  extracted  honey  on  the 
market,  but  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
paid  more  attention  to  the  proper  ripening 
of  comb  honey. 

Now  a  little  more  in  regard  to  the  other 
uses  of  these  storage- crates,  since  some  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  advantage  of 
having  another  set  of  receptacles  than  the 
supers  or  shipping-cases.  As  the  sections 
are  folded,  they  are  set  into  the  crates  up- 
side down.  When  thoroughly  dry  they  are 
ready  to  have  the  foundation  put  in,  when 
you  will  find  that  the  sections  are  right  side 
up  for  this  purpose.  After  the  foundation 
is  in,  the  sections  are  set  back  into  the 
crates,  right  side  up  this  time.  You  may 
think  that  time  could  be  saved  by  putting 
them  directly  into  the  supers,  but  really 
time  is  saved  by  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Besides,  while  I  usually  have  all  the  work 
up  to  this  point  done  by  cheap  help,  I  prefer, 
when  possible,  to  do  the  work  of  putting  the 
sections  into  the  supers  myself,  in  order  to 
give  each  one  a  rigorous  though  quick  inspec- 
tion before  it  goes  to  the  bees.  I  find  I  have 
not  nearly  as  many  imperfect  sections  when 
I  attend  to  this  myself. 

When  the  supers  are  removed  from  the 
hive  they  are  emptied  as  soon  as  possible, 
though  in  the  rush  of  the  honey  season  it 
may  not  be  for  some  days.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  remove  any  unfinished  sections 
and  get  them  back  on  the  hives  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  but  seldom  that  I  leave  a  super 
on  the  hive  until  every  section  is  entirely 
finished.  Generally  there  are  some  to  go 
back  to  the  bees.  While  getting  these  out 
it  takes  but  a  little  more  time  to  empty  the 
super,  putting  the  finished  sections  into  the 
storage-crates,  there  to  remain  until  I  am 
ready  to  scrape  the  sections.  This  releases 
the  supers  for  further  use,  if  they  are  need- 
ed; and  if  they  are,  they  are  very  quickly 
filled  from  the  sections  ready  for  use,  pack- 
ed away  in  storage-crates.  This  reduces 
greatly  the  amount  of  supers  required  to 
handle  the  crop,  and  correspondingly  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  since  a 
storage-crate  costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  a  good  super.  When  the  sections 
are  stored  away  in  these  crates  they  are  in 
the  best  possible  shape  for  ripening  the  hon- 
ey, owing  to  the  abundance  of  ventilation 
ensured. 

Usually  I  prefer  to  make  separate  jobs  of 
scraping,  sorting,  and  casing,  the  honey  be- 
ing put  back  into  the  storage-crates  after 
each  operation  except  the  final  one  of  casing, 
which  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible. 

Some  might  object  to  the  extra  handling 
required  by  this;  but  the  work  can  be  done 
better  and  generally  faster  by  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time.    One  learns  to  work  rapid- 
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ly  under  such  conditions;  and  in  much  of  the 
handling,  four  sections  are  handled  at  one 
time,  two  in  each  hand,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  no  combs  are  ever  damaged  by  a  care- 
ful hand. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  BEES. 

Is  the  optimistic  tone  of  the  article  by  R. 
B.  McCain,  page  1236,  entirely  warranted  ? 
Is  it  true  that  "the  stock  of  the  honey-bee 
has   beea   wonderfully  improved   by  man's 
management  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  bee  culture  ?"     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that   there  is  a  great   difference  in 
the  working  qualities  of  different  strains  of 
bees,  and  that  in  some  cases  we  may,  per- 
haps, fairly  claim  to  have  accomplished  im- 
provement by  intelligent  selection;  but  as  a 
whole  I  must  say  that  the  results  have  been 
pitifully  small  and  inadequate,  considering 
our  opportunities.     We  have  frequently  had 
our  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
exceptional  opportunities  for  improvement 
by  breeding  and  selection  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  generation  of  the  bee;  but 
have  we  really  made  as  much  improvement 
in  bees  as  has  been  made  in  other  domestic 
animals  in  the  same  time  ?    It  is  true  that 
most  of  us  believe  that  the  Italian  bee  is 
better  than  the  German  brown  or  black  bee 
it  has  superseded  in  nearly  all  localities,  and 
that  there  can  be  found  those  who  express 
a  preference  for  each  of  the  other  races  that 
have  been  brought  to  this  country,  but  the 
importation  of  these  races  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  improvements  in  bees  due  to  man's 
management  or  the  application  of  principles 
of  scientific  culture.     The  only  thing  that 
can  be  considered  in  that  light  is  the  change 
that  has  been  made  by  breeding  and  selec- 
tion since  they  have  come  to  this  country. 
How  much  real  improvement  has  there  been? 
I  think  there  has  been  some;  but,  leaving 
out  the  claims  of  advertisers,  many  of  which 
are  not  substantiated  by  results,  and  remem- 
bering how  many  there  are  who  believe  that 
bees  from  newly  imported  stock  are  superior, 
it  does  not  really  seem  that  any  thing  very 
wonderf  1  i^as  been  done. 

T(  0  much  of  our  breeding  has  been  done 
hap-hazard.  and  without  any  intelligent  sys- 
tem or  direction  other  than  the  production  of 
yellow  bees  and  nice-looking  queens.  Will 
Mr.  McCain  or  any  one  else  point  out  where 
bees  have  been  produced  which  are  better 
adapted  to  particular  localities,  or  to  particu- 
lar kinds  of  work,  or  where  the  quality  of 
the  honey,  other  than  an  improvement  in  ap- 
pearance, has  been  affected  by  improvement 
in  the  stock  ?  We  must  remember  that  many 
people  have  bees  that,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, are  very  inferior.  When  one  of  these 
gets  new  stock,  no  matter  where,  he  is  quite 
sure  to  get  something  superior  to  what  he 
has  had.  Accordingly  he  writes  a  glowing 
testimonial,  which  the  queen-breeder  pub- 
lishes, and  plumes  himself  on  having  some- 
thing really  superior,  whereas  his  stock  may 
be  quite  ordinary.  My  own  experience  with 
some  of  this  so-called  superior  stock  has 
seen  very  disappointing. 


INTENSIVE    vs.    EXTENSIVE    BEE- KEEPING. 

The  article  by  E.  W.  Alexander,  on  the 
amount  of  honey  per  colony,  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  brings  up  the  old  question,  "  Which 
is  the  more  profitable,  many  bees  and  little 
manipulation,  or  few  bees  and  much  manip- 
ulation?" This  question  is  not  confined  to 
bee-keeping,  but  is  a  vital  one  in  many  in- 
dustries. In  most  of  them,  at  least,  the 
best  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  man  trying  to  do  no  more  than  he  can 
do  thoroughly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
his  own  labor.  For  instance,  this  is  largely 
a  fruit  country,  and  consequently  one  of 
many  small  farms.  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  men  say  that  they  could  make  as  much 
money  on  ten  acres  as  they  could  on  twenty, 
and  very  few  seem  to  care  to  try  to  handle 
more  than  twenty  acres.  On  one  side  of  me 
there  is  a  fruit-ranch  of  110  acres,  which, 
according  to  report,  has  never  much  more 
than  paid  expenses.  On  the  other  side  of 
me  are  a  number  of  ten  to  twenty  acre  or- 
chards, the  owners  of  which  are  making  a 
good  living  and  laying  up  money. 

Now,  to  how  great  an  extent  does  this 
principle  hold  good  in  bee-keeping,  and 
where  is  the  line  below  which  there  is  not  a 
fair  living,  and  above  which  an  extra  num- 
ber of  colonies  is  only  a  waste  of  capital  and 
a  vexation  of  spirit  instead  of  a  source  of 
profit?  It  is  an  interesting  question;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  solve  it  now.  I  think 
that,  like  many  other  problems  in  bee-keep- 
ing, the  solution  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  man 
and  the  location.  I  think,  too,  that  a  mid- 
dle course  is  likely  to  be  found  best,  and  this  is 
along  the  line  that  I  expect  to  follow,  keep- 
ing no  more  bees  than  I  can  take  good  care 
of,  doing  nearly  all  the  work  with  the  bees 
myself,  and  hiring  help  as  far  as  possible 
for  that  not  directly  with  the  bees.  But  I 
expect  to  use  such  implements  and  methods 
that  I  can  handle  properly  more  bees  with 
than  are  kept  by  the  average  bee-keeper. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Alexander  keeps  several  hundred  colonies  of 
bees,  and  that  he  does  not  pretend  that  they 
are  managed  in  the  way  that  he  advises. 
Regarding  the  plan  he  outlines,  I  would  say 
that  the  localities  where  any  large  amount 
of  surplus  may  be  safely  counted  on  after 
July  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  few, 
and  the  beginner  in  the  average  locality  who 
attempted  to  follow  his  instructions  would, 
I  think,  be  likely  to  meet  with  disaster. 

[I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Mr. 
Green  have  a  photo  taken  of  his  ventilating- 
crates,  said  photo  to  be  taken  at  our  ex- 
pense and  sent  here.  It  strikes  me  he  has 
a  good  thing. 

What  Mr.  Green  has  to  say  about  the 
lack  of  improvement  made  in  the  mating  of 
queens  is  only  too  true.  One  difficulty  in 
our  way  has  been  the  problem  of  controlling 
the  male  parentage  of  our  bees.  This  is 
where  we  have  been  handicapped.  But 
some  of  the  breeders,  at  least,  will  try  the 
experiment  very  soon  of  breeding  queens  on 
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an  island  with  selected  drones.  Possibly  we 
may  then  be  able  to  accentuate  the  desira- 
ble traits  which  we  now  lose  by  this  hit-and- 
miss  mating  out  in  the  open. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  is,  I  should  say,  a 
sort  of  go-between  as  regards  the  extensive 
fruit- man  and  the  small  one.  One  reason 
for  his  success  is  that  he  and  his  son,  with  a 
couple  of  helpers,  do  all  the  work,  as  their 
bees  are  all  in  one  locality.  — Ed.] 


ORDERS  OF  INSECTS. 

In  our  last  we  learned  something  of  the 
lowest  of  the  orders  of  insects  ~  Neuroptera 
—  as  given  by  the  great  Linneeus.  We  re- 
member that  the  members  of  this  order  are 
usually  easily  distinguished  by  the  numerous 
veins  and  cross- veins  of  all  the  four  wings; 
hence  the  name,  Neiiroptera,  nerve-winged, 
and  also  the  common  name  of  lace  wings. 
They  also  have  biting  mouth- parts,  and  vary 
in  their  transformations,  as  some,  the  pseu- 
do-neuroptera,  pass  through  incomplete 
transformations,  like  the  dragon-flies,  the 
white  ants,  and  the  day  flies,  or  Ephermera, 
often  so  common  about  the  street-lamps  in 
towns  near  the  great  lakes  or  other  bodies 
of  water.  The  larvs  of  these  and  the  drag- 
on-flies live  in  water.  In  the  other  sub  or- 
der, the  neuroptera  proper,  the  transforma- 
tions are  complete.  Here  are  four  families 
that  will  interest  all  our  readers.  The  hell- 
gramites  are  among  our  largest  insects. 
The  larvae  live  in  water;  are  very  large,  and 
are  useful  for  dissection  if  the  student  wish- 
es to  learn  the  internal  anatomy  of  insects. 
He  thus  learns  that  the  heart  is  tubular, 
and  extends  the  v/hole  length  of  the  back; 
tiie  nervous  system  runs  along  below  oppo- 
site the  heart;  the  breathing- organs  are 
complicated  branching  tubes,  one  each  side 
the  body,  and  these  receive  air  through 
spiracles,  or  breathing-mouths,  along  the 
sides  of  the  body.  These  are  easily  seen  in 
these  hellgramites,  and  in  such  huge  crea- 
tures as  the  great  tomato  caterpillars  —  the 
common  green  "worms"  so  troublesome  to 
gardeners.  The  food-tube  stomach  and  in- 
testines is  central.  These  huge  larvae,  or 
nymphs,  are  also  useful  to  the  fisherman, 
for  they  are  excellent  for  bait.  The  ant- 
lions  and  aphis  lions  also  belong  here.  The 
former  are  terrors  among  insects,  so 
great  is  their  ferocity.  Their  formidable 
traps  consist  of  earthern  funnels,  or  holes, 
dug  in  the  sand.  As  the  ant  or  luckless  in- 
sect comes  along  over  the  edge  of  t  i 
threatening  cavern,  it  slides  down  and  is 
grasped  by  the  ant  lion,  and  its  life  shaken 


out  of  it,  after  which  its  blood  is  sucked  dry. 
The  ant-lion  is  a  long  slim  insect  with 
huge  jaws.  The  aphis-lion  is  much  like  the 
ant-lion  in  form  and  general  appearance. 
These  names  are  given  to  the  insects  as  lar- 
wse.  The  mature  insects  are  very  different. 
The  mature  ant-lion  is  in  form  much  Hke  the 
dragon- flies,  while  the  aphis- lion  develops 
inio  the  green  lace- wing,  chrysopa,  a  beau- 
tiful delicate  fly  which  lays  her  tiny  white 
eggs  at  the  end  of  a  long  hair,  thus  to  pro- 
tect them  from  marauding  insects.  These 
eggs  are  laid  by  the  provident  mother  in  the 
midst  of  colonies  of  aphids,  or  plant-lice. 
As  the  long  slim  strong- jawed  larvae  come 
from  the  eggs  they  have  a  perpetual  ban- 
quet always  ready.  The  aphids,  or  plant- 
lice,  are  terrible  pillagers  on  our  plants. 
One  of  the  largest  species  works  on  our 
magnificent  lindens.  Others  work  on  the 
willow,  and  others  on  our  fruit-trees.  Thus 
bee-keepers  are  interested  in  these  aphis- 
lions,  for  they  save  his  bee-forage  from 
devestating  aphides. 

These  lace-wings  have  been  divided  into 
several  orders  by  naturalists;  and,  while 
this  is  doubtless  wise  and  warranted,  the 
various  authorities  are  not  in  accord,  and 
so  we  will  leave  the  order  as  the  great  Lin- 
naeus gave  it  to  us. 

Again,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all 
of  this  order,  if  we  except  the  white  ants, 
or  termites,  are  our  friends.  They  feed  ex- 
clusively on  other  insects,  and  so  are  ever 
waylaying  and  devouring  our  enemies.  Of 
course,  the  dragon- flies,  in  killing  bees,  car- 
ry the  work  almost  too  far.  Yet  even  these 
do  far  more  good  on  the  whole  than  harm. 

Before  quitting  this  word-paintirg  of  the 
lace-wings  I  wish  to  give  a  word  regarding 
the  cadis  worms.  The  larvae  live  in  streams 
of  water,  and  build  by  gluing  together 
stones,  shell?,  or  sticks,  for  themselves, 
homes,  and  protection.  They  crawl  along 
on  the  bottom  of  the  streams,  and  drag  the 
stony  hollow  cylinders,  in  which  they  live, 
about  as  they  go  in  quest  of  luckless  fish  or 
insect.  I  have  used  these  cadis  "worms" 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  very  suc- 
cessfully as  bait  for  trout.  The  mature  in- 
sects have  thick  paper-like  wings,  which, 
when  at  rest,  incline  roof- like  above  the 
body  of  the  insect. 

ORDER   ORTHOPTERA. 

This  order  includes  the  crickets,  katydids, 
locusts,  and  allied  insects.  The  upper  (or 
front)  wings  are  usually  long  and  slim,  and 
hence  the  name,  which  means  straight- 
wings.  We  hardly  rieed  say  that  they  have 
biting  mouth-parts,  for  did  not  the  ancient 
locusts  eat  "every  green  thing  from  off  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth"?  In  Kansas  the 
locusts  have,  when  very  thick,  entirely  strip- 
ped the  trees  and  shrubs  of  bark.  The 
transformations  are  always  incomplete.  The 
little  hopper  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
aught  but  a  cricket,  katydid,  or  locust,  as 
the  case  might  be,  by  the  veriest  novice, 
even  though  it  had  just  skipped  from  the 
egg.     The  under  (or  hind)  wings  are  broad, 
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and,  like  all  the  wings  of  neuroptera,  are 
lace-  like.  They  usually  fold  like  a  fan,  and 
are  not  infrequently  marked  with  lines  or 
spots  of  color,  which  at  times  are  quite  bril- 
liant. Often,  as  these  insects  fly,  various 
of  them  stridulate,  as  it  is  called  —  that  is, 
they  rub  their  wings  or  wings  and  legs  to- 
gether so  as  to  give  the  whir  or  chirp  which 
is  most  familiar  in  the  cricket,  though  com- 
mon to  all  katydids,  and  not  rare  among  lo- 
custs. 

Besides  the  insects  named  above,  we  find 
here  the  long  wingless  walking-sticks,  so 
awkward  and  bizarre,  as  they  mimic  leaf  or 
twig,  often  in  marvelous  fashion;  the  fierce 
praying-mantis,  which,  unlike  all  others  of 
the  order,  is  a  friend,  as  it  feeds  on  other 
insects;  yet,  like  the  darning-needle,  it  feeds 
on  bees.  It,  however,  does  us  far  more 
good  than  harm.  This  insect,  though  com- 
mon in  California  and  the  Gulf  States,  is 
not  found  in  the  northern  or  colder  States  or 
regions  of  our  country.  It  is  called  praying 
mantis  (preying  mantis  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate), as  its  front  legs  are  jaw- like,  fit- 
ted for  grasping  its  prey,  and  thus  its  atti- 
tude reminds  one  of  the  position  of  prayer 
or  supplication,  or,  perhaps,  more  often  of 
benediction.  We  also  have  here  the  cock- 
roach, the  flat  thin  insects  that  often  infest 
storehouses  and  cellars.  I  saw  them  here 
in  Berlin  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  frighten  one  not  used  to  them. 
Their  flat  form  reminds  one  of  a  professor's 
pocket-book,  and  fits  them  admirably  to  se- 
crete themselves  between  boards,  or  in  very 
scant  crevices. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  all  the  or- 
thopterons,  except  the  mantis,  are  our  en- 
emies. They  all  feed  voraciously  on  plants, 
and  so  are  terribly  pestiferous.  Probably 
of  all  the  insect  hosts  we  have  no  better  ex- 
amples of  wanton  destruction  than  that  af- 
forded by  locusts.  No  country  is  exempt 
from  their  enormous  ravages,  and  they  often 
come  in  such  overwhelming  multitudes  that 
it  takes  every  thing  green  to  satisfy  their 
voracious  appetites.  A  mixture  of  bran, 
rnolasses,  and  arsenic  tempts  them,  and 
gives  the  death  potion  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  also  gathered  often  in  a  rapid  way 
by  use  of  a  horse-scraper-like  machine  which 
receives  them  into  a  reservoir  of  kerosene 
oil  from  which  escape  is  impossible.  In  the 
northwest  of  our  country  where  these  have 
been  used  with  abundaiit  success  they  are 
known  as  "hopper-dozers."  These  insects, 
in  destroying  our  honey-plants,  touch  the 
pocket-books  of  the  bee-keepers,  and  the 
praying  mantis  often  lays  tribute  direct  by 
banqueting  on  the  heavily  loaded  worker 
bees  as  they  come  from  the  field. 

THE  GIPSY  MOTH. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  beautiful  Euro- 
pean moth,  known  as  the  gipsy  moth,  was 
introduced  from  Europe  into  Massachusetts, 
near  Boston.  That  moth  is  here  about  Ber- 
lin and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  is  not  a 
serious  pest.  In  America  it  has  become  an 
alarming  destroyer.     It  is  a  general  feeder. 


and  scarcely  any  plant  escapes  its  hungry 
appetite.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
expended  nearly  $1,000,000  in  trying  to  erad- 
icate this  moth,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

THE  VEDALIA  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Some  years  ago  the  white  scale,  introduced 
from  Australia,  worked  havoc  among  the 
citrus  trees  of  California.  It  seemed  as  if 
citrus  culture  was  doomed.  The  scale  work- 
ed on  most  plants,  so  that,  to  extirpate  it, 
seemed  impossible.  A  bright  thought  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  minute  ladybird  beetle 
from  Australia,  which  keeps  the  white  scale  in 
check  there.  Soon  the  California  orchards 
were  practically  free  of  the  white  scale,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.  Californians 
are  jubilant,  for  the  little  vedalia  works  for 
nothing  and  boards  itself.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vedalia  other  insect  friends 
have  been  secured,  which,  though  not  so 
strikingly  valuable  as  the  vedalia,  are  yet 
doing  signal  service. 

A  GYPSY-MOTH  PARASITE. 

As  stated  above,  the  gypsy  moth  does  lit- 
tle damage,  owing  to  parasitic  enemies,  in 
Europe.  Another  moth,  more  common,  but 
also  kept  down  by  parasites,  is  the  brown- 
tail  moth.  These  pass  the  winter  as  par- 
tially developed  caterpillars  in  silken  tents 
or  webs.  The  same  parasite  that  kills  the 
gypsy  moth  works  on  the  brown  tail.  It  is 
possible  to  collect  the  brown  tail,  but  hard 
to  find  the  gypsy.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  send- 
ing nests  of  the  brown  tail  to  Massachusetts, 
the  parasites  can  be  secured  that  will  wipe 
out  the  gypsy  moth.  I  believe  that  the  only 
rational  way  to  meet  this  gypsy-moth  evil  is 
to  secure  the  parasites  that  hold  it  in  check 
in  its  European  home.  I  have  been  asked 
to  collect  nests  of  the  brown  tail,  and  have 
already  sent  over  1000  to  Boston,  to  be  held 
in  the  hope  that  the  parasites  may  be  se- 
cured. As  each  of  these  nests  carries  from 
50  to  100  caterpillars,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that,  if  the  parasites  are  general,  we  may 
hope  for  a  colony  of  immense  proportions  — 
millions,  in  fact  —  which  I  believe  offer  far 
more  hope  than  do  the  millions  of  dollars 
already  expended,  looking  to  extermination 
by  mechanical  means  and  methods. 


CELLAR  WINTERING. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  This  is 
Mr.  Allen,  who  called  on  you  a  little  while 
last  spring.     Do  you  remember  me?  " 

* '  Yes.  You  are  the  person  who  looked 
over  my  bee- cellar  and  said  you  would  build 
one  in  the  fall,  are  you  not?" 
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"Yes,  I  am  the  man,  and  I  came  over  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  you  on  this  cellar- 
wintering  matter,  now  that  I  have  the  cel- 
lar built,  and  my  bees  therein." 

"  How  do  the  bees  seem  to  be  doing  in 
your  new  cellar?  " 

* '  I  went  into  the  cellar  just  before  I  came 
here,  and  found  the  bees  very  quiet." 

"That  is  good.  As  long  as  they  keep 
quiet  you  can  rest  assured  they  are  winter- 
ing well.  If  they  are  thus  quiet  during 
February  and  March  you  will  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  for  those  are  the  months  which  will 
tell  the  story  about  good  or  bad  wintering." 

"The  cellar  bottom  seems  damp  to  me  — 
in  fact,  quite  so." 

"That  is  nothing  unusual,  especially  the 
first  winter  after  any  cellar  is  built.  It  will 
be  dryer  in  after- years ;  but  there  has  been 
no  time  during  the  nearly  thirty  years  I  have 
had  my  cellar  built  but  that  the  ground  on 
the  bottom  has  been  damp  and  almost  sticky 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months  after  the  bees  have  been  put 
in.  The  bottom  is  always  the  dryest  at 
about  the  time  the  bees  are  put  in,  and  the 
wettest  about  a  month  after  they  are  taken 
out.  The  cool  air  of  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter, coming  in  contact  with  the  warm  soil, 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  earth  in  the  cel- 
lar dry  at  that  time,  and  the  warm  air  in  the 
spring  striking  the  cold  dirt  makes  it  wet  at 
that  season." 

"I  see.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  part. 
But  my  cellar  is  so  damp  that  the  moisture 
condenses  and  stands  in  drops  in  places  on 
the  roof,  and  drops  down  some.  Do  you 
have  any  thing  like  this  ? ' ' 

'  'Yes.  The  flagstones  covering  the  roof  of 
my  cellar  are  as  dry  as  dry  can  be  when  the 
bees  are  first  put  in,  in  the  fall;  but  after 
the  first  week  of  the  bees  being  in  there, 
the  moisture  thrown  off  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  their  food  begins  to  condense  on 
these  stones,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  month 
after  they  are  set  in,  water  collects  on  the 
stone  and  on  the  walls  to  the  cellar  till  it 
runs  down  and  often  drops  off  on  the  cellar 
bottom,  and  would  drop  on  the  hives  did  it 
not  follow  the  stone  down  to  the  wall,  and 
the  wall  down  to  the  earth  and  trench 
under  the  wall,  where  it  is  carried  off  in  the 
drain  under  the  wall. ' ' 

"And  yet  your  bees  winter  well?" 

"  Always  have  done  so,  except  the  year  I 
kept  the  oil-stove  in  this  cellar  to  get  rid  of 
this  moisture.  That  year  I  met  with  a  big 
loss." 

' '  I  was  fearful  of  this  moisture  matter.  I 
have  sawdust  and  chaff  cushions  on  a  part 
of  my  colonies,  and  these  are  damp  on  top 
but  dry  underneath." 

"This  is  as  I  use  to  find  matters  when  I 
wintered  with  cushions  on,  as  I  did  for  many 
years.  This  comes  about  from  the  moisture 
from  the  bees  being  driven  up  through  the 
cushions  and  stopping,  to  a  certain  extent, 
when  it  reaches  the  cooler  air  of  the  cellar, 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  find  the  tops 
of  such  cushions  covered  with  frost  after  a 


zero  spell  of  weather  where  the  bees  are 
wintered  outdoors. ' ' 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  the  cause  of  this? 
I  had  thought  that  these  cushions  were  tak- 
ing on  the  dampness  from  the  cellar. ' ' 

"If  that  was  the  cause  they  would  have 
become  damp  at  once  on  the  hives  being  put 
in  the  cellar.  What  is  the  temperature  of 
your  cellar?" 

' '  Forty- two  degrees. ' ' 

' '  That  is  pretty  cool  for  a  damp  cellar. 
Can't  it  be  made  to  run  a  little  higher  in 
some  way?  The  weather  has  been  so  mild 
so  far  this  winter  that  mine  has  not  fallen 
as  low  as  usual  thus  far,  the  mercury  keep- 
ing at  from  47  to  48  degrees,  while  general- 
ly it  has  fallen  to  some  45  or  46  by  the  latter 
part  of  December. " 

"  I  have  two  ventilators  for  the  cellar  — 
one  at  the  back  and  one  at  the  front  end. 
The  back  one  has  been  closed  for  some  time, 
and  I  closed  the  front  one  to-day.  Would 
you  leave  both  closed?  " 

' '  I  certainly  would  till  a  temperature  of 
45  was  reached.  When  it  goes  higher  than 
that,  if  it  ever  does,  you  might  open  them, 
if  you  so  desire;  but  I  have  opened  no  ven- 
tilators to  my  cellar  for  18  years.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  no  ventilators  for  this  cel- 
lar for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  bees  have 
wintered  full  better  since  all  ventilators 
have  been  done  away  with." 

' '  Well,  I  will  try  leaving  my  ventilators 
closed  for  a  while,  at  least,  or  till  I  see  good 
reasons  for  opening  them.  But  how  about 
mold?  does  it  ever  form  in  your  cellar?  And 
does  it  do  any  harm  as  long  as  the  inside  of 
the  hives  are  dry?  " 

"Patches  of  mold  are  often  seen  on  the 
roof  and  walls  of  my  cellar,  especially  to- 
ward spring,  when  there  will  be  patches  of 
mold  as  large,  and  nearly  as  deep,  as  your 
hat,  yet  I  can  not  see  that  they  do  any  harm. 
How  about  dead  bees?  Are  your  bees  dying 
much?" 

' '  There  are  no  dead  bees  on  the  cellar 
bottom  to  speak  of,  and  the  few  that  have 
dropped  down  on  the  bottom- board  below 
the  frames  are  dry,  with  no  appearance  of 
mold." 

"That  is  good,  and  shows  that  the  bees 
are  wintering  well  thus  far,  and  I  hope  and 
expect  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  you 
can  keep  a  temperature  three  or  four  de- 
grees higher. ' ' 

' '  I  put  in  two  bags  of  fine  dry  sawdust 
from  our  planing-mill,  where  they  resaw 
lumber,  to-day.  Would  you  put  in  such  oc- 
casionally?" 

"That  will  be  a  good  thing  in  keeping 
your  earth  floor  dry,  and  keep  the  dead  bees 
from  being  mashed  on  the  floor,  as  well  as 
save  the  bother  of  sweeping  up  the  dead 
bees.  When  I  had  such  sawdust  I  put  it  on 
(a  two-bushel  bag  at  a  time),  once  a  month, 
when,  after  the  bees  were  out  in  the  spring, 
the  whole  was  cleared  out." 

"I  was  in  the  cellar  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  with  a  lantern,  and  only  two  or 
three  bees  came  out  to  it.  Should  any  have 
come?" 
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"This  also  shows  that  the  bees  are  winter- 
ing well.  At  times,  some  years,  there  would 
a  hundred  come  in  that  time,  and  I  find  that 
a  lantern  or  a  lamp  will  disturb  the  bees 
more  than  a  candle.  I  do  not  know  why, 
unless  the  heated  glass  of  the  chimneys 
throws  more  heat  on  the  bees  when  looking 
at  them.  A  sperm  candle  is  the  best  thing 
I  know  of  to  take  into  a  bee-cellar  for  light, 
and  you  can  hold  it  right  up  near  a  cluster  of 
bees  in  a  way  that  enables  you  to  see  better 
with  it  than  with  a  lantern  or  lamp." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  try  it  next  time. 
But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  know 
about,  when  I  must  be  going.  There  are 
some  mice  in  the  cellar.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  poison  them  with  strychnine  on  cheese? 
Would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  mice  car- 
rying it  among  the  bees?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
from  the  poison  used,  to  the  bees:  but  1 
should  not  like  the  stench  that  would  come 
to  the  cellar  after  a  little  if  there  were  many 
mice  to  eat  the  poisoned  cheese.  Why  don't 
you  try  traps?  " 

' '  I  have  had  two  traps  set  for  some  time, 
and  have  caught  but  one  mouse.  Is  cheese 
a  good  bait?  " 

' '  That  depends  on  the  kind  of  mice  that 
may  be  in  the  cellar.  We  have  three  kinds 
here  —  the  field  mouse,  which  lives  on  grass 
and  herbs — the  kind  that  'bark  '  our  fruit- 
trees  during  the  winter;  the  house-mouse  — 
the  one  which  every  good  housewife  dreads, 
because  it  gets  into  the  pantry  and  feasts 
on  every  thing  it  can  find  there;  and  the 
woods,  or  what  is  known  as  the  '  deer ' 
mouse  in  these  parts,  the  same  being  of  a 
fawn  or  deer  like  color  throughout,  except 
the  under  side,  which  is  pure  white.  It  is 
this  latter  mouse  which  is  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  with  the  bees,  as  it  gnaws  the  combs 
in  some  part  of  the  hive  remote  from  the 
bees,  and  makes  its  nest  there  durinj^  the 
dormant  period  with  the  bees,  while  it  eats 
the  thorax  of  the  dead  bees  for  a  living. 
And  the  scramble  over  and  among  the  combs 
of  the  hives  disturbs  the  bees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  can  not  be  tolerated.  But  this 
mouse  cares  very  little  for  cheese,  and  eats 
it  only  when  nothing  else  is  to  be  had. 
And  the  field  mice  do  not  eat  cheese  at  all. 
For  the  house-mouse,  cheese  would  be  a 
good  bait." 

"  What  kind  of  bait  shall  I  try,  as  I  think 
it  is  the  deer- mouse  that  I  have." 

"Get  some  good  choker  traps.  Bait  part  of 
the  holes  with  kernels  of  corn,  and  a  part 
with  squash  or  pumpkin  seeds,  and  you  have 
something  ready  for  any  mouse  that  comes 
along,  as  all  mice  like  either  corn  or  these 
seeds.  Even  the  little  shrew,  which  some- 
times bother  bees,  are  easily  caught  with 
the  peeds. " 

"Thank  you.  I  will  try  the  traps  again. 
But  the  mice  do  not  always  get  caught  in 
these  traps  when  they  spring  them,  do 
they?" 

"Not  after  the  spring  gets  weak  with 
age,  unless  you  fix  the  trap  so  it  is  '  dead 
sure'  always." 


"How  is  this  done?  They  get  out  of 
mine." 

"Take  the  trap  when  you  purchase  it, 
and  drive  a  wire  nail  down  through  from  the 
top  so  that  it  projects  into  the  hole  into 
which  the  mouse  stick  its  head,  from  one- 
eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  this 
projection  or  point  coming  just  in  front  of 
the  wire  that  chokes  them,  and  you  have 
the  trap  fixed  so  that  no  mouse  will  ever  get 
out  that  once  sticks  its  head  in,  no  matter 
how  weak  the  spring  gets.  When  the  sprins? 
is  set,  this  nail-point  is  not  in  the  way  of 
the  mouse  putting  its  head  in  the  trap;  but 
when  the  trap  springs,  the  spring  draws  the 
back  of  the  neck,  by  means  of  the  choker- 
wire,  up  against  this  nail-point,  so  it  pierces 
the  skin  and  holds  him  fast  right  there." 


LONG-TONGUED  BEES. 


Has  the  Interest  in  them  Died  Out? 


BY  E.    F.   ATWATER. 


I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  all  interest 
in  the  subject  of  long-tongued  bees  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
editor  told  us  of  the  immense  yields  that 
might  be  secured  from  such  bees  in  a  locali- 
ty supporting  25  to  50  acres  of  red  clover. 
During  the  season  of  1902  I  had  an  apiary  of 
100  colonies  in  a  locality  where  there  weie 
actually  thousands  of  acres  of  red  clover  with- 
in range.  The  bees  worked  on  the  second  crop 
quite  Ireely,  but  could  make  only  a  scant 
living  from  that  source.  All  the  surplus 
honey  from  this  yard  was  stored  in  Jui.e, 
from  alfalfa  and  white  clover,  15  lbs.  per 
colony. 

Every  year  there  are  times  when  our  bees 
work  quite  freely  on  red  clover.  Lust  year, 
two  yards  produced  honey  in  August  a  shade 
darker  than  our  alfalfa,  and  without  the  dis- 
tinctive alfalfa  fiavor.  Whether  this  Wc;s 
due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  honey- dew  or 
red- clover  honey  I  can  not  say;  but  I  incline 
to  the  latter  view.  I  have  gradually  with- 
drawn our  yards  from  the  best  red  clover 
locations,  though  there  are  still  immense 
quantities  of  red  clover  within  range  of  some 
of  our  yards. 

Our  bees  are  largely  from  stock  sent  here 
years  ago,  first  from  Kretchmer,  later  from 
Root  We  have  crossed  them  with  other 
Italian  stock  from  Case,  Hyde,  Moore,  and 
others,  and  Carniolans.  The  latter  blood 
seems  most  valuable. 

I  wrote  in  one  of  the  journals  that  Prof. 
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A.  J.  Cook  wishes  to  add  to  the  Caucasians 
the  tongue-length  of  the  best  of  the  yellow 
races.  The  longest- tongued  bee  ever  mea- 
sured was  of  the  Caucasian  race,  measured  by 
Prof.  Gillette,  of  Colorado.  I  have  a  colony 
of  pure  Caucasians,  and  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  their  honey- record.  They  are  in 
the  home  yard  with  unlimited  red  clover, 
and  some  alfalfa  within  range.  For  gentle- 
ness they  are  far  ahead  of  any  and  all  Ital- 
ians, or  even  Carniolans;  nor  have  they  lack- 
ed energy  to  take  feed  from  an  Alexander 
trough  feeder  under  the  rear  end  of  the  hive. 
They  are  the  only  bees  that  I  ever  saw  that 
would  contract  the  entrance  of  the  hive  with 
a  huge  rampart  of  propolis,  and  other  mat- 
ter apparently  worked  into  it. 

At  our  convention  a  few  days  ago  one  of 
our  members  exhibited  a  glossometer,  and 
told  us  how  his  best  yield  of  alfalfa  honey 
came  from  the  longest- tongued  colony  in 
the  yard.  Have  those  who  announced  their 
intention  of  breedmg  for  tongue- length 
accomplished  any  thing  ? 

Meridian,  Idaho. 

[No,  indeed,  the  interest  has  not  died  out, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Our  red-clover 
stock  has  been  of  the  long-tongued  sort;  but 
since  the  old  original  queen-mother  died, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  duplicate  her 
—  that  is,  to  raise  another  queen  whose  bees 
and  queens  would  show  up  as  well  as  those 
of  the  old  original  —  we  have  not  said  much 
about  the  long- tongue  business.  If  we  were 
able  to  inbreed,  selecting  the  queens  and 
drones  both  for  mating,  we  would  be  able 
to  accentuate  this  quality  of  increased  length 
of  tongue.  If  it  is  possible  to  breed  cattle 
with  shorter  horns  than  the  normal  stock, 
it  will  be  possible  by  careful  selection  and 
inbreeding  to  breed  bees  with  longer 
tongues,  providing,  of  course,  we  can  con- 
trol the  male  parentage.  A.  I.  Root  is 
now  located  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  be  able  to  tackle  this 
pr.jblem  of  breeding  from  selected  drones, 
so  that  we  may  advertise  conscientiously 
bees  with  longer  tongues  than  the  average. 

it  is  unfortunate  that  some  adverse  criti- 
cism arose  about  this  long- tongue  matter 
when  it  came  to  the  front;  but  that  should 
not  deter  us  from  going  at  this  matter  in  an 
honest  and  straightforward  manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  from  what  you  write 
that  your  bees  gathered  some  red-clover 
honey.  The  flavor  of  this  honey  is  not  the 
equal,  quite,  of  that  of  other  clovers.  It  is 
a  little  darker,  and,  while  not  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  by  a  long  way,  it  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  other  light  honeys. 

If  the  Caucasians  have  a  tendency  to 
sport  to  longer  tongues,  this  may  help  a  lit- 
tle toward  a  solution  of  the  long-tongue 
problem.  There  is  no  question  at  all  but  we 
might  secure  big  crops  of  honey  if  we  could 
only  produce  a  bee  that  could  reach  the  nec- 
tar in  the  red  clover.  As  it  is,  considerable 
honey  is  secured,  but  nothing  like  what  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  with  the  right  bee. 
-Ed.] 


WAX-RENDERIKG. 


How  to  Use  the  Hot-water  Method  without  any 

Great  Pressure  for  Getting  Wax  out 

of  Old  Combs. 


BY  ROLAND  F.  SHERBURN. 


Having  read  different  articles  in  Glean- 
ings about  melting  combs  for  wax,  wax- 
presses,  etc.,  I  will  give  you  my  method. 
As  long  ago  as  I  can  remember  we  used  to 
melt  the  combs  and  strain  every  thing 
through  some  coarse  cloth,  pressing  as  best 
we  could.  Of  course,  a  part  of  the  wax  was 
lost  in  the  dross. 

When  I  commenced  in  the  bee  business  on 
my  own  account  I  happened  to  find  a  way 
to  get  practically  all  the  wax  without  much 
trouble.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  made  a 
pan  for  melting  candied  honey,  that  would 
fit  on  top  of  a  cook-stove,  after  the  plan  of 
a  molasses-pan,  using  plank  for  the  sides, 
and  galvanized  iron  for  bottom  and  ends. 
This  was  two  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep. 
When  I  wanted  to  melt  the  wax  this  pan 
naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  best  thing 
to  use,  and  I  never  have  wanted  any  thing 
better. 

This  is  my  plan:  Place  the  pan  on  top  of 
the  stove,  and  put  in  two  or  three  buckets 
of  water.  Always  put  in  plenty,  adding 
more  as  needed.  When  this  comes  to  a  boil, 
put  in  the  combs  and  cappings  to  be  melted. 
Have  ready  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  such  as  is 
used  for  door-screens,  say  15  inches  square, 
and  a  dipper.  Shape  the  wire  cloth  so  that 
it  can  be  pressed  down  into  the  melted  wax 
without  the  dross  getting  into  it,  and  com- 
mence dipping  out  the  wax  just  as  soon  as 
melted.  The  vessel  which  holds  the  v/ax 
should  first  have  a  quart  or  two  of  hot  wa- 
ter put  into  it  to  keep  the  wax  from  sticking 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  hold  any  settlings 
which  may  have  been  dipped  out  with  the 
wax.  Now  keep  it  going  as  long  as  there  is 
anything  to  melt,  adding  the  comb  and  dip- 
ping out  all  the  wax  you  possibly  can. 

There  should  always  be  plenty  of  water  in 
the  pan;  and  in  the  wind-up  it  should  be  kept 
slowly  boiling.  It  will  have  a  brown  foam 
over  part  of  the  pan  all  the  time.  Please 
notice  here  is  the  point— the  wax-press  if 
you  please.  As  most  of  the  wax  has  already 
been  dipped  out,  what  is  left  in  the  pan  is 
mostly  water  and  the  dross.  By  shifting 
the  contents  of  the  pan  so  that  all  parts  of 
it  will  be  boiled  through  repeatedly,  you  can 
imagine  that  the  parts  will  be  disintegrated 
and  the  wax  forced  to  the  top. 

This  thick  dirty-looking  juice  will  boil  like 
molasses,  so  the  wax  will  be  forced  to  one 
side  or  corner,  furthest  away.  Always  re- 
member to  skim  off  the  wax. 

This  pan  should  be  made  of  an  even  size 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  hold  a  close- fit 
ting  wire-screen  frame.  This  frame  I  ma  ' 
of  light  slats  for  the  outside,  with  two  sla 
across  to  support  the  screen  and  keep  it 
from  bulging.  When  I  am  through  with  the 
boiling  and  skimming,  this  wire-screen  frame 
is   placed  on    the    slumgum,  and   weighted 
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down  v/ith  rocks,  so  that  all  the  dross  or 
slumgum  will  be  forced  below,  and  the  wire 
frame  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  water.  You  can  see  the  necessity  ©f 
having  the  frame  fit  nicely,  so  that  all  the 
dross  will  be  forced  below  the  water.  The 
pan  may  yet  simmer  a  little  (but  care  must 
be  had  or  it  may  burn  on  the  bottom) ,  and 
then  left  to  cool,  and  any  remaining  wax 
can  be  taken  off. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  beeswax. 
If  this  work  has  been  properly  done,  there 
will  be  no  worry  over  the  loss  of  wax;  you 
will  have  the  wax,  practically  all  of  it. 
What  is  thrown  out  of  the  pan  will  be  simply 
dross. 

Now  that  the  wax  has  been  secured  I 
again  partly  fill  the  pan  with  clean  water 
and  remelt  the  wax  and  dip  or  strain  it  so 
as  to  make  it  clean,  and  free  from  impuri- 
ties. 

That  the  readers  of  Gleanings  may  know 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  I  will  say 
that,  in  the  spring  of  1904,  I  sent  to  Messrs. 
Dadant  &  Son  nearly  300  lbs.  of  fine  wax, 
all  of  my  own  raising.  This  was  made  in 
two  batches,  or  boilings— part  of  it  in  one 
day,  and  finished  the  next.  A  great  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is  that  all  the  free  wax  is 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  melted.  In  the  fore- 
going batch,  perhaps  200  lbs.  of  wax  was 
skimmed  off  the  first  day,  and  then  the  pan, 
two-thirds  full  of  waste,  was  left  to  cool. 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  Nov.  21. 

[This  method  of  rendering  wax  is  used  by 
a  number  of  bee-keepers.  For  cappmgs, 
burr-combs,  or  perhaps  even  brood  combs 
that  are  rot  so  very  old,  it  ought  to  give 
excellent  results.  For  large  quantities  of 
old  black  combs,  however,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  such  treatment  would  remove 
all  the  wax.  By  all  the  wax  we  mean,  of 
course,  all  that  can  be  profitably  removed. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  plan 
here  given,  but  we  base  our  conclusions  on 
the  statements  of  those  who  have  found  it 
profitable  tc  buy  up  such  refuse  and  render 
it  in  some  form  of  wax-press  making  use  of 
screw  pressure.— Ed.] 


THE    OTHER     SIDE    OF    THE    BEE    AND 
POULTRY  QUESTION. 

BY  FRANKLIN  G.    FOX. 


The  Dec.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings  arrived 
a  few  days  ago.  It  is  the  finest  magazine 
of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
been  reading  at  it  during  my  spare  moments, 
and  reflecting  on  what  I  read  when  my  hands 
are  busy  at  other  work.  One  of  the  articles 
that  has  held  my  attention  is  the  one  on 
bees  vs.  poultry,  by  Frank  McGlade.  While 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  bee  culture,  which 
I  believe  I  am  now  making  a  success,  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  other  occupations  misrepre- 
sented. Of  course,  we  were  not  all  cut  out 
for  bee-keepers,  poultry-fanciers,  farmers, 
etc.  Each  of  us  has  our  calling;  and,  while 
we  may  be  able  to  make  a  living  at  some 


other  occupation,  our  success  will  not  be  as 
great  as  the  work  for  which  we  are  natural- 
ly adapted.  While  Gleanings  is  not  a 
poultry  journal  I  want  to  give  a  few  facts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  poultry  question. 

About  two  years  ago  an  aunt  of  mine,  who 
had  followed  professional  nursing  for  some 
years,  accepted  a  proposition  of  my  father's, 
and  went  into  the  poultry  business  with  my 
mother  as  partner.  They  bought  three  in- 
cubators, two  double  brooders,  and  had  five 
colony  houses  built;  fit  up  two  rooms  in  an 
old  house  for  the  brooders,  and  began  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  it  was  all  outlay  for  about 
eight  months,  except  what  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  young  cocks.  The  breed  chosen 
was  the  renowned  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  feed  and  eggs  all  had  to  be  bought.  A 
strict  account  was  kept  of  all  expenditure?. 
Corn  was  high  two  years  ago.  The  eggs 
and  cockerels  were  sold  to  a  commission 
man.  By  marketing  the  cockerels  as  broil- 
ers we  got  from  14  to  15  cents  a  pound  for 
them. 

About  Sept.  1,  one  year  after  the  hens 
began  laying,  an  inventory  was  taken  and 
books  balanced.  Stock  on  hand,  300  head  of 
hens,  good  for  another  year's  work;  about 
300  head  of  young  stock;  net  profit  above 
all  expenses,  $300.  This  does  not  include 
the  hen  manure,  which  was  worth  $100. 

There  was  something  woefully  wrong  with 
Bro.  McGlade's  feeding  or  managing,  or 
those  young  pullets  would  (Certainly  have 
shelled  out  bushels  of  eggs  through  the 
winter.  Rock  pullets  begin  to  lay  at  eight 
months  of  age,  and  can  be  kept  up  with 
their  good  work  till  July.  He  says  that  fat 
hens  will  not  lay.  Well,  he  should  see  our 
flock.  They  are  fed  a  balanced  ration,  and 
have  it  dished  out  to  them  five  times  a  day. 
You  can  not  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
poultry  will  not  work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves  as  some  think  bees  will  do.  A 
poor  wild  chicken  can  not  and  will  not  do 
good  work.  Our  hens  are  very  tame  and 
happy.  They  have  their  every  need  looked 
after.     Hens  will  not  thrive  on  neglect. 

A  man  at  no  great  distance  from  here 
keeps  about  300  White  Leghorn  hens.  He 
does  a  little  trucking  also,  and  has  made  a 
comfortable  living  for  years. 

The  paths  of  the  bee-keeper  are  not  all 
paved  with  flowers  and  sweetened  with  hon- 
ey. Misfortune  often  waylays  the  apiarist 
on  the  road. 

So  far  I  have  had  had  more  experience  in 
bee-keeping  than  profit.  I  will  copy  a  few 
figures  from  my  book  account: 

1901,      inv-sted  $    7.92:    received  $    5.89; 

lft02,  "  4.91;  "  14.78;  profit  .?    7.84 

1903,  "  114.81;  "  13.07:  loas,      11!. 74 

1904,  '5       "  135.86;  "         245.25;  profit,  109.34 

I  might  add  that,  in  1903,  my  yaid  v/as 
stricken  with  foul  brood.  I  treated  it.  then 
fed  up  for  winter,  but  went  from  32  colonies 
in  the  fall  to  6  nuclei  in  the  spring.  Last 
winter  I  went  from  32  colonies  back  to  20. 
I  have  learned  a  great  many  things  by  the 
dear  hand  of  experience. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  men,  and  es- 
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pecially  with  the  bee-keeper  who  is  not  a 
professional,  is  that  they  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
burned.  We  should  make  a  specialty  of 
some  one  line  of  business  that  is  to  our  lik- 
ing, and,  as  Editor  Hutchinson  says,  "know 
every  thing  about  it "  (if  that  is  possible). 
Erwinna,  Pa.,  Dec.  22. 


McGLADE'S  ARTICLE  ON  THE  HEN. 


Bees  vs.  Poultry. 
BY  W.  H.  PEARSON. 


I  am  well  aware  that  Gleanings  is  not  a 
poultry  paper;  but  when  one  of  its  writers 
(p.  1307)  uses  its  columns  to  boost  bees  and 
run  down  poultry  I  can  not  let  such  an  arti- 
cle pass  without  replying.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  McGlade  does  not  understand  the 
science  of  poultry-raising.  He  produces 
evidence  of  that  in  the  single  statement  that 
fifty  selected  early  pullets  did  not  lay  till 
March  1st,  and  then  one-third  of  them  want- 
ed to  sit  by  April  1st. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  kept  poultry,  and 
kept  it  right,  knows  that  such  a  statement 
shows  that  the  man  behind  those  pullets 
either  did  not  know  how  to  care  for  them  or 
that  they  were  the  kind  that  never  would 
lay;  and  I  will  wager  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  "the  man  behind."  Mr.  McGlade  says, 
"They  get  fatter  and  fatter,  and  a  fat  hen 
won't  lay  many  eggs."  Of  course,  they 
won't.  If  he  knew  so  much  as  that,  why 
did  he  let  them  get  fat? 

A  well-known  writer  on  poultry  says, "  The 
200-egg  man  is  much  more  rare  than  the  200- 
egg  hen, ' '  meaning  that  there  are  more  hens 
that  lay  200  eggs  per  year  than  there  are 
men  who  are  able  to  handle  the  hen  to  make 
them  produce  that  amount. 

I  will  venture  the  statement  that  here  in 
California  it  is  the  rare  exception  where 
poultry  does  not  pay,  and  pay  big,  when 
handled  half  way  intelligently;  and  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  few  hens  in  a  city 
back  yard  bring  in  two  dollars  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  on  them.  I  have  handled  as  many 
as  200  Brown  Leghorns  in  a  flock,  and  made 
them  pay  one  dollar  net  per  year  each,  with- 
out counting  their  manure  as  worth  any 
thing,  and  it  is  worth  a  good  deal. 

Why!  we  have  poultry- keepers  who  ride 
in  automobiles  here  in  California,  and  the 
hens  paid  for  the  auto  too.  Flocks  of  500 
Leghorns  are  common  here,  and  their  owners 
make  money,  lots  of  it,  as  is  proven  by  their 
staying  in  the  business  year  after  year.  I 
know  a  young  lady  at  Hay  wards,  Cal.,  who 
keeps  from  1100  to  1500  Leghorns,  and  makes 
them  pay  her  well  every  year. 

Comparisons  are  odious;  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  McGlade  and  other  "doubting 
Thomases"  I  will  institute  a  little  compari- 
son between  poultry  and  bees,  from  my 
standpoint,  and  see  now  it  works  out. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  took  it  into  my 
head  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  hive  of  bees 


in  the  back  yard  for  my  own  pleasure,  if  not 
for  profit.  Upon  canvassing  the  neighbor- 
hood I  failed  to  find  any  bees,  so  had  to  go 
about  six  miles  out  in  the  country  before  I 
could  find  any,  and  they  were  in  an  old  box 
hive,  with  some  kind  of  home-made  "con- 
traption" called  frames  by  their  maker; 
but  when  I  came  to  investigate  I  found  that 
the  frames  were  glued  to  the  cover  by  the 
bees,  and  the  bottom  was  nailed  on,  making 
a  combination  that  beat  me. 

When  I  came  to  look  for  a  modern  hive  I 
found  I  could  not  buy  the  kind  I  wanted  (a 
Danzenbaker)  unless  I  bought  a  bunch  of 
five,  and  I  didn't  want  five.  So  I  left  the 
bees  in  their  box  for  nearly  a  year,  then  I 
got  Messrs.  Lilly  &  Co.,  of  Seattle,  to  ship 
me  down  a  single  Danz.  hive,  set  up  with 
wired  foundations,  and  starters  in  super, 
which  cost  me  in  San  Francisco,  unpainted, 
four  dollars,  besides  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  going  after  it  and  carrying  it  home,  seven 
miles  by  rail  and  boat.  When  I  came  to 
transfer  the  bees  to  their  new  home  the  box 
came  all  to  pieces,  and  a  more  mixed  up 
mess  of  bees,  honey,  old  comb,  and  old  box 
I  never  saw.  I  finally  got  the  bees  into  their 
new  home,  and  then  let  them  carry  all  the 
honey  from  the  box  wreck  in  also.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  prefer  some  real  Italians 
instead  of  the  hybrids  I  had.  So  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Alley,  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  golden 
queen.  She  finally  arrived,  and  when  I  went 
to  look  for  the  old  queen  I  couldn't  find  her. 
I  tried  several  times  to  locate  her,  but  fail- 
ed utterly.  So  I  made  another  journey  to 
San  Francisco  and  bought  an  Alley  queen- 
trap;  brought  it  home,  took  every  frame 
from  my  Danz.  hive,  and  shook  them  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  and  in  this  way  caught 
the  queen,  which  turned  out  to  be  very  dark 
and  small— mxuch  darker  than  her  bees.  (It 
seemed  like  the  irony  of  fate  for  the  queen 
to  be  superseded  by  an  Alley  queen  to  be 
caught  in  an  Alley  trap  ) 

By  this  time  the  season  was  so  far  advanc- 
ed that  there  was  no  more  surplus  honey, 
so  I  thus  far  have  not  had  a  spoonful  of  hon- 
ey in  over  a  year  from  my  bees.  But  is  that 
the  bees'  fault?  Not  much.  I  don't  blame 
my  bees  any  more  than  I  do  Mr.  McGlade's 
hens  for  not  laying.  It  was  my  fault  for  not 
providing  them  suitable  quarters,  just  as  it 
was  Mr.  McGlade's  fault  for  not  caring  for 
his  poultry  so  they  could  lay  eggs  instead  of 
putting  fat  on  their  bodies. 

As  the  account  stands  now,  I  am  a  credi- 
tor to  the  bees  for  about  $8.00,  with  no  hon- 
ey in  sight.  Per  contra,  if  I  had  taken  five 
dollars  I  could  have  bought  100  first-class 
White  Leghorn  eggs;  the  rest  of  the  $8.00 
would  have  paid  for  incubating  them.  I 
could  have  sold  over  $8.00  worth  of  surplus 
cockerels,  and  have  had  a  nice  bunch  of  pul- 
lets laying  by  Oct.  15,  when  eggs  were  worth 
50  cents  a  dozen  (they  have  been  as  high  as 
60  cents,  and  are  now  selling  at  55),  and  the 
pullets  would  have  bfen  'vorth.  at  a  low  val- 
uation. 75  cents  esch.  How  does  that  work 
out,  Mr.  McGlade? 

When  it  cjmes  "to  giving  advice  to  those 
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who  are  not  familiar  with  either  bees  or 
poultry,"  be  sure  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  or  you  may  make  a  woeful 
mistake. 

This  article  is  already  too  long,  but  I  could 
say  three  times  as  much  and  not  do  the  hen 
half  justice. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  rap  the  editor  a 
little  for  his  knocks  at  the  hen.  Don't  do 
it.  In  the  first  place,  she  does  not  deserve 
any  knocks;  in  the  second  place,  if  you  must 
have  something  to  point  to  as  a  "horrible 
example,"  take,  say.  cows,  and  let  the  hen 
alone.  Hoard's  Dairyman  says  there  are 
more  robber  cows  than  good  ones  in  the  U. 
S.,  and  that,  if  half  of  the  ordinary  farm 
cows  were  sent  to  the  butcher,  their  owners 
would  make  more  money,  and  Hoard's  ought 
to  know,  as  it  is  their  business.  Then,  again, 
I  fail  to  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  run  down 
one  thing  in  order  to  boost  another.  Why 
not  keep  both  bees  and  poultry?  On  a  ranch 
they  ought  to  be  a  winning  pair,  neither  in- 
terfering with  the  other. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Dec.  28. 

[See  editorials.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO  USE  SHALLOW  HIVES. 


The  Prevention  of  Pollen  in  Supers  over  Shal- 
low Hives. 


BYW.  K.  MORRISON. 


Dr.  Miller's  objection  to  the  shallow  hive 
calls  up  some  of  my  own  experience,  and 
shows  that,  even  after  one  seems  to  have 
about  exhausted  a  subject,  one  little  remark 
sets  the  whole  thing  a-flame  with  the  fire  of 
lively  interest.  I  think  the  doctor  will  see 
that,  where  one  is  using  a  very  shallow  hive 
(say  6  inches),  a  zinc  queen-excluder  is  nec- 
essary, and  also  that  an  excluder  lessens  the 
amount  of  pollen  in  the  sections.  If  a  shal- 
low hive  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
standard  Langstroth,  then  the  chances  of 
getting  pollenized  sections  are  much  increas- 
ed, without  a  doubt.  But  where  does  the 
right  depth  come  in  ?  Is  it  7  inches  or  10  ? 
I  incline  to  the  seven- inch  depth.  I  admit, 
however,  as  one  goes  north  a  deeper  frame 
will  seem  better;  though  if  I  were  keeping 
bees  up  north,  particularly  if  comb  honey 
were  my  aim  and  the  seasons  none  too  good, 
I  would  select  a  hive  no  deeper  than  the 
Danzenbaker.  As  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  states 
(and  he  lives  in  Illinois),  the  shallow  hive 
puts  the  honey  in  sections— yes,  all  the  hon- 
ey, and  that,  too,  without  trouble  or  fuss. 
It  is  a  labor-saving  device.  But,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  use  starters  in  a  shallow  hive  with 
the  object  of  compelling  the  bees  to  go  into 
the  sections.  There  is  no  need  to  resort  to 
such  strategy.  If,  however,  starters  are 
used,  the  chances  are  some  pollen  will  get 
into  the  sections,  more  particularly  if  full 
sheets  are  used  in  the  latter. 

Some  months  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 


province  of  Berbice,  in  British  Guiana,  in 
the  nice  little  city  of  New  Amsterdam  I  no- 
ticed a  sign  reading, ' '  Comb  honey  for  sale, ' ' 
and,  walking  into  the  store,  I  asked  the  pro- 
prietor to  show  me  the  honey,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  showed  me  2000  4X5  sections 
that  were  practically  perfect.  Then  he  took 
me  behind  the  store  to  show  me  50  colonies 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  at  work  on  as  many 
more.  I  can  assure  the  doctor  there  was  no 
pollen  in  these  sections,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
country  where  flowers  bloom  all  the  year 
round,  and  pollen  is  plentiful.  The  owner 
of  the  apiary  was  a  beginner. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  in  all  parts  of  the  American 
tropics  that  comb  honey  was  a  failure,  as 
the  bees  refused  to  work  in  the  sections.  In 
such  cases  I  have  recommended  the  parties 
to  use  some  very  shallow  hives  to  get  the 
sections  well  started,  then  transfer  them  to 
the  deep  hives.  Even  where  extracted  hon- 
ey is  run  for  in  the  orthodox  manner,  there 
is  too  much  honey  in  the  brood- nest  and  too 
much  swarming;  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
conditions  are  worse  when  comb  honey  is 
sought  for.  The  bees  keep  piling  honey  in 
the  brood- combs  till  actually  the  colony 
dwindles  to  a  mere  handful  of  bees.  The 
wax  they  secrete,  but  have  no  use  for,  they 
utilize  in  closing  up  the  connections  between 
the  upper  and  lower  stories  of  the  hives.  In 
this  case  I  prefer  to  cut  out  the  upper  combs 
so  as  to  attract  them  away  from  the  brood- 
chamber. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  in  using  shallow  hives 
the  sections  are  better  filled,  as  they  are  ac- 
tually better  fastened  to  the  bottom-bar  of 
the  section,  but  that  may  be  mere  imagina- 
tion on  my  part. 

My  experience  with  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
is  limited;  but  I  have  used  several  hundred 
hives  of  a  smaller  depth,  some  no  deeper 
than  four  inches,  and  spaced  1|  inches  from 
center  to  center.  The  very  shallow  hives  I 
used  for  "feeding  back,"  and  these  were  a 
success  when  all  else  were  failures.  I  used 
to  buy  very  cheap  extracted  Haytian  honey, 
and  convert  it  into  first-class  section  hone  v. 
The  Ideal  shallow  extracting- super  makes  a 
very  good  hive  for  "feeding  back;"  in  fact, 
one  can  not  very  well  use  any  thing  deeper. 

If  any  one  has  any  difficulties  v;ith  pollen 
in  sections  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  spare  empty 
comb  on  one  side  of  the  hive  to  catch  the 
pollen;  in  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Danzenbaker  rec- 
ommends this  plan.  If  one  aspires  to  be  a 
comb-honey  specialist  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  always  a  spare  comb  on  one  side 
to  catch  the  pollen,  no  matter  what  hive  one 
may  use.  The  bees  certainly  require  such  a 
comb. 

Dr.  Miller  seems  to  think  a  super  contain- 
ing 45  1-lb.  sections  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing;  and  if  I  were  using  the  same  hive  as 
he  does  I  would  say  so  too.  But  where  a 
shallower  hive  is  used,  the  conditions  are 
changed;  and  my  hive  plus  one  45-lb.  super 
is  about  14  inches  high,  and  one  of  his  hives 
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with  a  super  on  is  also  14  inches  high,  so  we 
are  equal,  doctor.  It  is  not  the  weight  of  a 
brood- chamber  that  worries  me  —  it  is  its 
bulk.  I  dishke  Jumbo  hives,  on  account  of 
their  bulk  chiefly;  the  capacity  I  get  by  us- 
ing two  Ideal  supers.  I  also  get  much  great- 
er powers  of  manipulation. 

There  is  also  a  phase  of  the  matter  which 
has  never  been  stated  before;  viz.,  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  taller  and  broader  sec- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  It 
seems  to  me  our  sections  are  too  thick  for 
economical  cutting  at  the  table.  I  got  this 
impression  in  New  York  on  seeing  the  late 
Capt.  Hetherington's  comb  honey  on  sale. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  since,  that  thin 
combs  would  cut  up  much  better  at  the  table, 
more  particularly  at  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  where  food  is  shared  out  in  small 
portions.  But  there  is  more  than  this  be- 
hind the  broad  and  thin  section.  It  is  this: 
Thin  sections  require  no  separators.  Thick 
ones  always  do,  but  that's  another  story— 
with  apologies  to  Kipling. 


PROPER  COLOR  FOR  HIVES. 


A  Review  of  the  Discussion. 


BY  G.    C.    GREINER. 


The  explanation  Mr.  Latham  gives  on  this 
subject,  pages  1312— '14,  is  quite  a  setback 
to  many  bee-keepers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
painting  their  hives  Have  we,  during  a 
lifetime,  so  misconstrued  the  laws  of  nature 
that  we  have  painted  white  where  black 
should  have  been  used?  When  reading  the 
article  I  was  in  hopes  and  expected  to  find 
a  footnote  at  the  bottom  that  would  explain 
the  matter  in  a  different  light,  but  was  dis- 
appointed in  my  expectations. 

1  do  not  feel  capable  of  crossing  bats  with 
Mr.  L.  on  this  subject,  and  reply  to  his  ar- 
ticle in  detail;  but  as  all  my  observations 
run  in  opposite  directions  I  can  not  refrain 
from  expressing  a  few  thoughts. 

We  were  taught  in  our  boyhood  that  the 
color  of  summer  garments  should  be  white, 
because  it  would  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun 
or  outside  heat,  and  keep  the  inside  cool. 
In  the  winter,  and  I  suppose  that  also  ap- 
plies to  cool  nights,  garments  should  be  the 
same  color,  because  it  would  reflect  the  in- 
side heat  and  keep  the  inside  warm.  If  this 
is  correct  logic,  and  applies  to  hives  as  well 
as  to  human  beings,  then  white  is  the  prop- 
er paint. 

I  f  we  expose  two  hives,  painted  in  oppo- 
site colors,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  combs 
of  the  black  one  will  be  all  melted,  and  run- 
ning out  of  the  hive  before  the  combs  of  the 
other  succumb  to  the  heat.  To  the  touch 
the  sensation  is  equally  surprising.  The 
black  will  almost  burn  our  hand  while  the 
white  will  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the 
hand  that  is  placed  upon  it.  Even  a  short 
exposure  during  noon  hours  will  have  the 
same  effect.  This  is  no  guesswork,  but  actual 
observation.  I  have  witnessed  instances  of 
this  kind  repeatedly  in  my  past  life. 


Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  but 
very  few  hives  in  the  shade.  The  many  dif- 
ferent views  of  leading  apiaries,  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  (Mr.  Alexander's,  for  in- 
stance) prove  this,  and  the  most  of  the  few 
that  are  in  the  shade  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
some  hours  during  the  day.  Thus  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  make  allowances  for 
hives  in  the  shade;  but  supposing  we  did, 
would  black  be  the  right  color  then?  If 
black  encourages  radiation,  and  I  think  we 
all  agree  to  this,  then  it  follows  that  the 
cooling- off  process  is  also  encouraged,  and 
is  that  our  aim?  We  manage  every  way  to 
confine  the  heat  to  hives  and  supers  during 
cool  nights,  which  we  consider  quite  essen- 
tial to  assist  in  comb- building,  and  why 
should  we  work  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
painting  our  hives  black? 

Individual  preference  can  play  no  part  in 
this  matter;  there  must  be  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way,  and  the  sooner  we  find  out 
which  is  which,  the  better. 

Undoubtedly  many  others  are  laboring  un- 
der the  same  difficulties,  and  for  their  bene- 
fit, as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  would  request 
some  of  our  friends  who  are  better  posted 
to  give  us  their  views  and  experience  on 
this  subject. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

[If  you  will  read  Mr.  Latham's  article  care- 
fully again  you  will  see  he  does  not  recom- 
mend black  as  a  color  for  hives  unless  they 
can  be  kept  permanently  in  the  shade;  that 
when  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  they 
should  be  painted  white.  The  law  that  he 
lays  down— that  "  good  absorbents  are  good 
radiators,"  however,  is  liable  to  work  both 
ways.  If  a  black  hive  is  a  good  radiator  in 
the  summer  in  the  shade,  why  would  it  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  a  good  radiator  of 
heat  in  winter,  when  the  sun  was  not  shin- 
ing ?  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  color  in  summer  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  loss  in  radiation  in 
winter,  unless,  forsooth,  the  hive  were  cov- 
ered with  a  winter  case  painted  white,  said 
case  being  removed  during  summer. 

Mr.  Latham  states  some  very  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  white  as  a  color  for  retain- 
ing heat.  We  know  that  snow,  when  it  cov- 
ers the  ground  even  a  few  inches,  will  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  freezing.  Now,  if 
that  snow  were  perfectly  black  instead  of 
white,  according  to  the  same  law  that  ground 
would  freeze.  It  seems  almost  a  paradox 
to  say  that  snow  (minute  particles  of  ice) 
covering  something  not  frozen  will  prevent 
that  something  from  freezing;  but  the  fact 
is  too  well  known  to  be  gainsaid. 

In  view  of  the  almost  universal  condition 
that  hives  are  out  in  the  open,  and  if  in  the 
shade  ia  one  spot  may  soon  be  moved  to  an- 
other place  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  would 
seem  safer  to  provide  for  general  conditions 
rather  than  for  that  condition  which  is  ab- 
n:)rm8l  The  manufacturer,  if  he  sends  out 
h'ves  painted,  would  have  to  make  them 
white.  The  bee-keeper  who  moves  his  bees 
to  outyards  would  have  t)  have  his  hives 
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like  vise  white,  for  he  can  not  always  get 
shade  in  a  bee-yard  spot  available.  We  find 
in  our  own  experience  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
our  bees  just  where  we  would  like.  But 
there  is  another  condition  where  black  would 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  At  night, 
when  there  is  no  sun,  there  is  but  little  dan- 
ger that  the  supers  will  be  too  warm,  say 
for  comb-honey  production.  If  supers  then 
are  painted  black  they  would  dissipaite  heat 
at  a  time  when  it  is  decidedly  needed.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  al',  general  conditions  require 
white  for  hives. —  Ed.] 


INTERESTING  NOTES  FROM  GERMANY. 
The  Direct  Method  of  Introducing  Queens. 

BY  DR.  BRUNNICH. 


Let  me  give  you  a  few  words  concerning 
this  extremely  good  way  of  Mr.  Simmins, 
given  by  Mr.  Miller.  I  have  given,  during 
this  season,  under  the  most  varying  condi- 
tions, 13  queens  to  strong  colonies,  and  a 
large  number  to  mating-cases,  all  with  good 
success.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  some  of 
the  most  interesting  cases.  Generally  I  let 
the  queen  go  45  minutes  without  feed.  Once 
by  mistake  one  queen  was  obliged  to  fast 
two  full  hours,  without  the  least  injury.  It 
was,  however,  a  fertile  one.  A  virgin  would 
certainly  have  died  in  an  hour.  Then  I  gave 
some  good  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  to  the 
colony,  and  after  one  or  two  minutes  the 
queen  was  allowed  to  enter  the  hive  without 
giving  any  more  smoke. 

Queen  No.  2  I  gave  to  a  colony  which  had 
killed  or  balled  different  queens,  and  which 
was  already  in  quite  a  degenerated  condi- 
tion. No.  3  I  gave  to  a  lady,  distant  half  an 
hour  from  me.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  at 
3  o'clock.  I  sought  the  old  queen,  then  I 
gave  smoke  with  only  a  cigar,  and  then  the 
young  queen  was  given.  In  August  I  had  a 
strong  colony  whose  young  queen  had  been 
lost  some  time.  The  bees  already  had  lay- 
ing workers  with  much  drone  brood,  open 
and  capped.  Well,  the  queen  was  given 
and  immediately  accepted.  Most  interesting 
to  me  was  the  following: 

I  took  a  queen  out  of  a  section,  which  I 
thought  to  be  all  right,  and  gave  it  to  a 
freshly  dequeened  colony.  After  some  days 
I  found  that  all  the  brood  in  the  section  was 
drone  brood,  and  the  queen  probably  not 
fecundated.  Nevertheless,  the  colony  ac- 
cepted the  poor  queen,  which  continued  to 
lay  only  drone  eggs.  I  may  add  that  all 
queens  given  were  marked  on  the  thorax 
with  a  very  quick-drying  color,  so  that  no 
mistake  is  possible. 

VITALITY  OF  SPERMATOZOIDS  OF  DRONES. 

I  had  occasion  to  have  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting experience.  The  29th  of  July,  at 
10  A.M.,  I  found  in  a  section  in  my  mating- 
station  a  dead  queen— certainly  dead  for 
some  hours,  for  the  queenless  bees  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  her.  In  the  evening,  at 
10,  I  dissected  the  queen  and  found  that  she 


was  fecundated,  and  opened  the  receptacu- 
lum  se7ninis,  whose  contents  I  examined  in 
a  few  drops  of  salt  water.  To  my  great 
surprise,  all  the  spermatozoids  were  quite 
alive,  and  moved  with  extreme  quickness  for 
at  least  half  an  hour.  For  14  and  perhaps 
20  hours  the  queen  had  been  dead,  but  nev- 
ertheless the  spermatozoids  still  lived.  The 
day  was  a  very  warm  one. 

A  QUEEN  WHICH  KILLS  A  WORKER. 

On  the  30th  of  July  I  gave  to  a  section  (a 
matmg-box  with  one  frame,  and  with  glass 
on  both  sides)  a  virgin.  A  bee  came  to  her 
m  a  somewhat  unkind  way.  Immediately 
the  queen  crawled  on  to  the  said  worker 
and  gave  it  one  or  more  stings.  The  bee  was 
dead  in  a  moment. 

A  QUEEN  STUNG  BY  A  BEE. 

On  the  same  day  as  above,  I  observed  on 
my  mating- station  that  a  virgin  queen  re- 
cently given  was  stung  by  a  worker.  I  saw 
how  the  bee  extracted  its  sting  from  the 
thorax  of  the  queen.  Directly  the  left  mid- 
dle leg  of  the  queen  was  lame.  However, 
she  became  fertile,  and  works  now  in  a  full 
colony,  after  my  amputation  of  her  motion- 
less leg. 

Ottenbach,  Germany. 


SMALL  ENTRANCES  IN  WINTER. 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


"A  bee-keeper  I  once  visited  had  five  or 
six  hives  m  a  covered  apiary  facing  south 
those  hives  were  placed  upon  strips  made  of 
one- inch  timber,  two  inches  wide,  and  nailed 
edgewise  on  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  rack.  The  hives  had 
no  bottom- boards,  for  our  friend  thought 
bees  succeeded  best  when  they  had  plenty  of 
air.  .  .  Strange  to  say,  colonies  in  these 
hives  wmtered  successfully,  and  v/e  were 
very  much  astonished,  in  one  of  the  hardest 
winters,  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost  a  single 
colony,  while  our  losses  had  been  heavy  " 

Now,  the  late  Charles  Dadant  wrote"  the 
above  words  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
of  Dec.  26, 1895.  It  will  be  noticed  the  bees 
were  in  a  covered  place,  apparently  fully 
open  on  the  south  side,  if  not  all  round-  and 
that  well-known  writer  and  bee-master  was 
astonished  at  the  success  of  his  friend*  but 
really  when  we  come  to  think  about  the 
matter  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  It.  The  bees  were  dry,  and  therefore 
the  cold  did  not  take  hold  of  them  as  it  does 
where  they  are  shut  in  almost  close  so 
that  their  own  moist  and  impure  exhalations 
can  not  be  disposed  of. 

Let  us  see  what  a  small  entrance  does.  If 
the  weather  is  warm,  or  you  place  your 
bees  in  the  cellar  where  frost  does  not  reach 
them,  they  very  soon  set  to  work  changing 
the  air  which  would  otherwise  become  foul* 
but  when  left  outside  during  winter  the  lim- 
ited entrance  allows  not  only  the  accumula- 
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tion  of  bad  air,  but,  what  is  equally  danger- 
ous, a  moist  atmosphere,  and  then  the  cold 
is  much  more  severe  in  its  effects.  During 
a  low  temperature  bees  can  not  warm  up 
any  part  of  the  hive  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  cluster,  consequently  no  efficient  venti- 
lation can  be  conducted  by  themselves. 

Suppose  you  feed  up  a  colony  with  a  lot 
of  thin  syrup  just  before  a  period  of  frost 
sets  in.  You  v/ill  find  within  a  week  the 
whole  of  thosB  bees  are  frozen  dead,  while 
sitting  upon  an  abundance  of  food.  They 
have  not  had  time  to  cap  it  over  so  the  cold 
will  not  be  attracted  by  the  moisture:  nei- 
ther have  they  the  empty  warm  cells  just 
where  they  should  be  able  to  crowd  in  head 
to  head,  and  so  form  a  com.pact  cluster. 

In  winter,  the  bees  not  being  able  to  move 
freely,  common  sense  demands  that  they 
have  a  dry  well- ventilated  hive,  and  this  is 
to  be  secured  at  that  season  only  by  a  com- 
paratively large  entrance  to  an  ordinary 
single- chamber  hive,  or  an  extra  empty 
chamber  under  the  stock  combs  if  only  a 
medium  entrance  is  allowed. 

If  these  conditions  can  not  be  provided, 
then  the  only  safe  place  is  the  cellar;  but  in 
many  localities  bees  could  be  wintered  bet- 
ter out  than  in,  where  a  zero  temperature 
is  not  greatly  exceeded. 

In  this  climate  (south  of  England)  we  do 
not  often  reach  zero;  but  in  some  cases  the 
moisture  in  the  air  makes  20°  of  frost  far 
worse  than  zero,  as  the  lower  temperature 
is  accompanied  by  a  drier  atmosphere.  I 
have  had  some  colonies  wintered  with  no 
covering  on  the  frames,  a  roof  seven  inches 
deep,  and  ventilated  at  each  end,  being 
above  the  said  frames.  These  bees  had  all 
winter  a  six- inch  entrance  by  half  an  inch 
deep.  Under  these  conditions  they  winter- 
ed exceedingly  well,  and  started  off  in  spring 
with  more  brood  than  many  other  stocks 
that  had  been  covered  up  carefully. 

"Can  bees  be  kept  too  warm  in  winter?  " 
is  a  question  I  have  been  sometimes  asked. 
I  reply,  ' '  They  are  usually  kept  too  damp 
by  unnecessary  covering  and  cramped  en- 
trances;" and  then  I  illustrate  the  forego- 
ing example  and  another : 

On  one  occasion  I  had  two  stocks  at  the 
end  of  a  bee-house,  with  entrances  six  inch- 
es wide  by  one  inch  deep,  and  these  were 
lacing  a  persistent  cold  westerly  wind.  On 
examiration  in  early  spring  they  had  five 
and  three  combs  respectively,  with  large 
patches  of  brood.  Thinking  they  were  too 
cold  I  reduced  the  entrances  to  one-fourth, 
when,  strange  to  say,  both  lots  considerably 
restricted  the  area  of  their  brood  nests. 

Evidently  a  free  opening  to  the  outer  air 
is  an  item  of  the  first  necessity  in  winter, 
provided  it  is  sheltered  from  driving  snow 
and  direct  winds;  and  in  the  early  spring  it 
checks  any  undue  inclination  to  fly,  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  of  rapid  flight  when 
the  temperature  for  a  few  minutes  is  suit- 
able for  a  beneficial  playspell.  Shut  them 
in  too  closely,  and  then  they  miss  some  of 
these  cleansing  flights,  feeling  nothing  of 
the  passing  glimpse  of  genial  warmth,  re- 


maining sluggish,  and  little  inclined  to  de- 
velop an  early  batch  of  brood. 

Broomharn,  Heathfield,  Eng.,  Dec.  16. 

[Locality  has  a  strong  be.aring  on  this" 
question.  South  England,  by  reason  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  is  much  warmer  than  our 
northern  States;  and  in  the  matter  of  damp- 
ness our  lake  regions  are  scarcely  better  off 
than  your  locality.  We  have  tried  entrances 
cut  down  12X1  inch  deep,  with  severe  losses. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  used  entrances 
8X§,  and  our  outdoor  winter  losses  have  not 
exceeded  one  per  cent,  except  one  season. 
-Ed.] 


PRODUCING  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Things  to  Take  into  Con- 
sideration. 

BY  E.   W.   ALEXANDER. 


In  order  to  make  the  production  of  ^ex- 
tracted honey  profitable  at  the  present  time 
it  is  necessary  to  have  every  thing  connected 
with  the  business  as  handy  and  convenient 
as  it  can  possibly  be  made,  and  then  try  to 
cut  comers  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
you  can. 

First,  it  is  very  essential  to  have  the  best 
honey-gathering  strain  of  bees  that  you  can 
find;  then  if  you  expect  to  have  a  large  api- 
arv,  location  is  an  important  factor. 

Then  the  manner  of  handling  your  ex- 
tracting-combs  and  taking  them  from  the 
hive  to  the  extractor  is  another  important 
part;  and  the  number  of  men  who  can  work 
to  the  best  advantage,  so  each  one  will  bear 
about  an  equal  part  of  the  labor,  and  not 
have  to  wait  for  each  other,  is  also  of  im- 
portance. 

How  to  dispose  of  the  honey  after  it  is  ex- 
tracted is  another  thing  that  will  pay  you 
well  to  look  after.  The  manner  of  storing 
it  before  it  is  put  into  the  package  you  ex- 
pect to  sell  it  in  must  also  be  considered. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  necessary  things  that 
the  successful  producer  of  extracted  honey 
has  to  keep  fresh  in  his  mind. 

As  I  have  received  several  letters  during 
the  past  season  requesting  me  to  give  the 
writers  some  advice  on  these  subjects,  I 
will  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of  the  accom- 
panying photos,  to  show  and  describe  our 
method  of  producing  extracted  honey. 

HIVES  SHOULD-  BE  OP  THE  SAME  SIZE. 

First,  we  like  to  have  all  our  hives  of  the 
sam-e  size,  so  that  any  frame  will  fit  any 
hive  in  the  ai)iary,  although  this  season  we 
had  to  press  into  service  some  hives  that 
were  two  inches  shorter  than  our  standard 
hives,  but  we  have  prom^ised  ourselves  that 
it  is  the  last  season  that  we  will  bother  with 
tv/o  different- sized  hives  in  the  apiary. 

HELP  TO  WORK  TO    THE    BEST  ADVANTAGE. 

In  regard  to  help,  we  find  that  three  men 
can  work  to  better  advantage,  and  extract 
more  honey  per  m.an  in  a  day,  than  any  oth- 
er number.    In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one 
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man  stays  in  the  extracting-building  and 
does  all  the  extracting;  another  man  stays 
with  the  hives  we  are  working  at,  and  opens 
all  of  them  and  takes  out  about  half  of  the 
combs  and  puts  all  the  empty  combs  back 
and  closes  up  the  hive,  while  the  third  man 
takes  out  what  heavy  combs  he  can  and  takes 
the  full  ones  to  the  extracting-building,  and 
bring  the  empty  combs  back.  In  this  way 
we  find  no  trouble  in  extracting  from  30  to 
32  hives  per  hour,  or  on  an  average  a  hive 
of  nine  combs  in  a  little  less  than  every  two 
minutes.  We  always  hang  up  a  watch  on 
the  extracting-building  so  we  can  tell  at  a 
glance  just  how  fast  we  are  getting  along. 
Each  one,  as  he  removes  his  comb  from  the 
hive,  cleans  it  of  all  adhering  bees,  by  first 
giving  it  several  quick  shakes  up  and  down, 
being  very  careful  to  throw  out  no  honey. 
Then  with  a  small  brush,  what  few  bees  are 
left  on  the  comb  are  quickly  brushed  off. 
You  will  notice  that,  hanging  from  m.y  son's 
right  hip,  is  a  small  brush  which  we  like  the 
best  for  this  purpose  of  any  thing  we  have 
ever  tried.  You  can  also  see  the  handle  of 
a  large  pocket-knife  by  the  brush,  which  is 
always  open  and  ready  for  use. 

THE   ALEXANDER  HEAD-RIGS. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  head- 
rigs.  They  are  made  from  a  piece  of  com- 
mon wire  cloth,  about  9x32  inches,  with 
the  ends  lapped  together  at  the  back,  and 
sewed.  They  have  a  piece  of  heavy  sheeting 
in  the  back,  which  protects  the  back  of  the 
head,  also  our  ears;  then  they  have  a  piece 
of  double  cloth  forming  the  top,  and  gather- 
ed at  the  center.  They  also  have  a  little 
skirt  about  ten  inches  long,  which  can  be 
tucked  inside  the  shirt  or  vest  collar.  With 
this  on,  so  far  as  your  head  is  concerned  you 
can  bid  defiance  to  all  the  bees  in  the  apiary. 
Please  make  one  of  these  head- rigs  next 
season,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.  They 
rest  on  your  shoulders,  and  are  very  cool, 
seldom  touch  your  face,  and  can  be  taken  off 
and  put  on  in  an  instant. 

THE  ALEXANDER  COMB-CARRIERS. 

They  hold  nine  combs,  the  same  as  our 
hives,  and  are  made  of  thin  light  pine  except 
the  ends,  which  are  i  stuff.  They  have  an 
iron  handle,  and  are  very  durable.  When 
we  commence  to  extract  we  take  a  set  of 
empty  combs  in  one  of  these  carriers,  and 
set  it  down  behind  the  hive  we  commence 
on,  then  take  off  the  outside  cover,  put  it 
on  top  of  the  carrier  of  empty  combs,  then 
put  an  empty  carrier  on  top  of  it.  This  will 
bring  it  about  level  with  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  saves  stooping  over  in  order  to  put  the 
heavy  combs  in  the  carrier.  Then  when  the 
hive  is  ready  to  receive  its  empty  combs  one 
man  starts  for  the  extractor  with  the  heavy 
combs,  while  the  other  man  puts  the  empty 
ones  in  the  hive  In  this  way  the  hive  is 
open  only  about  1^  minutes,  in  taking  out 
its  full  combs  and  putting  in  a  set  of  those 
that  have  been  extracted. 

NO  SLAM-BANGS  IN  EXTRACTING. 

Now,  don't  think  there  is  any  slam-bang 


about  hasdling  our  bees,  for  there  is  not. 
We  will  not  tolerate  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Any  man  who  works  for  us  must  be  careful 
about  killing  bees  or  jarring  the  hive  any 
more  than  can  be  helped. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

We  use  queen-excluders  on  all  our  hives 
when  extracting,  so  we  are  not  troubled  with 
any  brood  in  the  upper  hive,  neither  do  we 
lose  any  queens  if  we  shake  some  of  the 
combs  outside  the  hive.  Our  frames  hang 
on  a  wooden  rabbet,  just  even  with  the  top 
of  the  hive;  then  we  use  an  under  cover, 
which  has  a  bee-space  on  each  side.  This, 
with  our  telescope  top,  makes  a  cool  water- 
tight cover  which  we  like  very  much. 

THE  COLOR   OF  THE   CLOTHING. 

When  working  in  the  apiary  we  very  de- 
cidedly prefer  white.  It  does  not  irritate 
the  bees  as  ail  dark  colors  will,  and  is  nice 
and  cool  on  hot  days.  I  don't  know  of  any 
thing  that  will  make  your  bees  much  crosser 
than  to  work  among  them  when  wearing  dark 
clothes.  If  you  are  careful  about  these 
things  you  v/ill  find  it  much  pleasanter  to 
handle  your  bees. 

HOW  TO  STOP  LEAKS  IN  HONEY- BARRELS. 

If  any  of  you  are  troubled  with  your  hon- 
ey-packages leaking,  either  barrels  or  tin 
pails,  just  rub  the  leaky  place  with  common 
hard  soap  and  see  how  nice  and  quick  the 
trouble  is  over;  also  when  when  barreling 
up  your  honey,  after  you  insert  the  bung  a 
little,  tip  the  barrel  over  so  as  to  bring  the 
honey  up  solid  over  the  bung,  then  you  can 
drive  it  in  tight  and  run  no  risk  of  splitting 
or  breaking  the  head.  Just  try  these  little 
things  I  have  called  your  attention  to;  and 
if  they  prove  of  value  to  you,  tell  your  bee- 
keeping friends  that,  through  the  medium  of 
Gleanings,  you  have  had  many  valuable 
ideas  brought  to  your  attention. 

Delanson,  N.  Y..  Oct.  16. 

[It  will  pay  the  veteran  as  well  as  the 
prospective  extracted-honey  producer  to 
read  this  article  of  Mr.  Alexander's  careful- 
ly; for  in  all  the  large  extrac ting-yards  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  I  never 
saw  a  more  perfect  system,  more  beautiful- 
ly worked  out,  than  is  here  described  by  our 
correspondent.  The  three  men,  one  in  the 
extracting-house  and  the  other  two  in  the 
yard,  are  able  to  accomplish  a  lot  of  work. 
Perhaps  others  may  be  able  to  extract  more 
honey,  or  handle  more  hives  per  man,  but  I 
ani  sure  they  will  not  do  it  in  the  simple 
quiet  manner  that  these  men  do,  without 
slam  or  bang,  and  without  irritating  the 
bees.  Notwithstanding  there  were  some 
750  two- story  colonies  rushing  to  the  buck- 
wheat-fields on  one  of  the  days  of  my  visit, 
and  the  men  working  to  their  full  capacity, 
the  bees  were  unusually  quiet. 

One  can  not  help  feeling  impressed  with 
Mr.  Alexander's  close  attention  to  the 
smallest  details.  This  shows  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle; and  right  here,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Mr.  Alexander's  success,  which. 
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combined  with  his  thorough  system  of  man- 
agement, enables  him  to  accomplish  large 
results  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

With  regard  to  that  special  head-gear, 
when  I  first  saw  it  (although  I  didn't  tell 
my  friend  Mr.  Alexander  so)  I  thought  it 
was  the  most  outlandish  thing  I  had  ever 
seen;  but  when,  later  on,  I  saw  it  in  use, 
and  so  cool  and  convenient  that  the  wearer 
could  be  hatless  among  his  bees,  and  still 
well  shaded,  I  changed  my  opinion.     It  looks 


a  good  deal^like  the  head-gear  described  m 
father  Langstroth's  book,  and  something 
like  what  is  described  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man works,  though  it  differs  from  them  in 
detail.  A  feature  of  this  head-gear  is  that 
the  hat  may  be  left  off,  permitting  cool 
breezes  to  circulate  everywhere  over  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  yet  the  top  and  back 
protect  one  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  cool  weather  one  could,  of  course,  wear 
a  small  cap  under  the  rig. --Ed.] 


FRANK  ALEXANDER    (SON  OF  E.  W.)    WITH    COMB-CARRIER    FILLED    READY  TO   TAKE  TO    THE 
EXTRACTING-HOUSE.      THE  ALEXANDER  BEE-HAT  AS  IT  IS  WORN. 
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A    FINAL    WORD     CONCERNING     CAUCA- 
[SIANS. 

Characteristic   Markings   Make  them    Easy  to 
Recognize. 

BY  D.    EVEKETT   LYON. 


For  some  time  the  writer  has  been  much 
interested  in  reading  various  criticisms  con- 
cerning the  new  Caucasian  bees.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  testimony  thus  far  offered 
convinces  me  that  a  number  of  writers  have 
expressed  themselves  on  the  basis  of  hy- 
brids and  purely  mated  Caucasians.  My 
visit  to  Washington  last  spring  convinced 
me  that  in  the  above-named  race  we  have  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  present  races  of 
bees.  My  experience  with  them  the  past 
season  has  but  confirmed  me  in  the  estimate 
of  them  then  formed. 

I  can  not  but  believe,  and  I  have  good  rea- 
son for  so  doing,  that  a  number  of  adverse 
critics  of  this  race  have  not  had  the  Cauca- 
sians in  their  purity ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  testimony  as  to  their  gentleness 
has  been  of  a  universal  character,  showing 
that  a  dash  of  Caucasian  blood  in  other 
races  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  value. 

If  this  be  true  of  a  hybrid  with  just  a 
trace  of  Caucasian  blood,  how  much  more 
gentle  can  we  not  expect  the  pure  stock  to 
be? 

The  first  objection  we  hear  raised  against 
Caucasians  is  that  they  are  so  gentle  that 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed,  and  do 
not  repel  their  enemies  with  vigor.  In  ans- 
wer to  this  I  would  say  that  such  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  strain  of  Caucasians 


I  possess,  for  by  several  trying  tests  I  have 
proved  them  to  be  good  defenders  of  their 
homes.  In  the  early  fall  I  purposely  opened 
a  colony  of  Caucasians,  and  in  a  little  while 
about  50  robber  bees  were  flying  over  the 
frames;  and  when  they  would  fly  too  near, 
the  Caucasians  would  repeatedly  jump  up  to 
them  and  try  to  catch  them;  and  when  they 
would  succeed  in  getting  one,  the  way  they 
would  ball  and  try  to  sting  it  was  a  caution. 
And  yet,  while  all  this  was  going  on  I  was 
constantly  lifting  out  the  frames  without 
veil,  gloves,  or  smoke,  and  not  the  first  Cau- 
casian attempted  to  sting  me,  even  though 
they  appeared  quite  vicious  toward  their 
enemies. 

To  test  them  further  I  caught  a  grasshop- 
per and  held  it  on  the  top  of  their  frames, 
and  immediately  they  covered  it;  and  in  or- 
der to  save  its  life  1  shook  the  bees  off  and 
sent  the  grasshopper  on  its  way. 

I  can  not  think  of  any  other  test  that 
would  prove  their  ability  to  defend  their 
homes. 

The  other  objection  we  hear  is  that  they 
are  so  much  like  the  black  bees  that  even 
an  expert  often  can  not  distinguish  them; 
and  in  answer  to  this  I  would  say  it  is  a 
question  of  being  absolutely  certain  of  hav- 
ing the  real  thing. 

Look  at  the  bees  in  the  illustration  on 
preceding  page  and  see  how  distinctly  they 
are  marked.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing pure  Caucasians  like  these;  and 
when  I  took  their  photo  last  summer  they 
posed  just  as  nice  and  as  quietly  as  one  could 
wish. 

The   three   bands   which,  in  my  strain  of 
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Caucasians,  are  so  distinct,  are  of  a  pro- 
nounced light  gray,  which,  with  the  slight 
shade  of  orange  on  the  abdomen,  make  it 
easy  to  tell  these  bees  from  the  blacks. 

1  think  I  have  fairly  met  the  only  objec- 
tions against  this  race,  and  would  reiterate 
what  1  have  often  said  —  namely,  don't  con- 
demn them  without  really  knowing  them; 
for  the  real  Caucasians,  purely  mated,  are 
just  the  reverse  of  what  their  opponents 
charge  them  with  being. 

They  are  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  Italians, 
and  have  the  oriental  type  form  of  the  Cyp- 
rians; and  as  honey- gatherers  they  have 
with  me  done  just  as  well  as  the  Italians, 
and  much  better  than  many  colonies  of  that 
race. 

If  Mr.  Frank  Benton  were  in  this  country 
he  would  have  something  to  say  in  defense 
of  this  race,  adding  his  testimony  to  that 
already  given  by  Dr.  Phillips,  to  the  good 
q  lalities  of  this  noble  race.  Just  before  he 
sailed  abroad  he  sent  the  following  letter  to 
The  writer  concerning  the  qualities  and 
markings  of  the  Csiuca^^.iana,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence I  submit  it  as  his  estimate  and  de- 
fense of  the  little  fellows: 

FRANK     BENTON'S     OPINION    OF    CAUCASIANS 
AS  GIVEN  IN  A  LETTER  TO  MR.   LYON. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ) 

Bureau  of  Apiculture,  >• 

Washington,  D.  C.  ) 

Rev.  D.  Everett  Lyon:—!  have  your  letter  of  March 
21,  asking  about  Caucasian  bees.  I  can  give  only  the 
main  points  in  the  character  of  this  race,  having 
had  it  under  test  on  a  comparativtly  small  scaU  for  two 
years  past  I  kntw  ^he  race,  however,  by  g(-neral  rep- 
utation, while  1  was  in  Europe  and  in  the  East.  The 
reports  in  the  European  journals  at  that  time  were, 
j.ist  as  may  be  noted  regarding  Camiola?  s  in  this  coun- 
try— quite  contradictory;  and  as  I  had  numerous  other 
races  under  test  in  those  years  I  did  not  undertake  a 
practical  test  of  these  bees  until  year  before  last.  As  I 
obtained  in  the  autumn  of  1902  three  Caucasi«n  q  leens, 
1  had  full  colonies  of  the  race  with  which  to  begin  the 
season  of  1903  Through  additional  importations  of 
queens  direct  from  the  Caucasus,  in  Russia,  I  have  fur- 
ther verified  the  observations  which  were  made  on  the 
first  lots  obtained. 

The  most  striking  quality  possessed  by  these  bees  is 
their  remarkable  gentleness.  It  is  not  equaled  by  any 
other  race  with  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet.  As  a  rule,  no  smoke  will  be  needed  at  all  in  their 
manipulation,  or,  at  rr.ost,  a  single  whiff  passed  over  the 
tops  of  the  frames  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  away  all 
sign  of  resentment.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
hives  may  be  opened  in  any  manner  one  chooses,  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  and  the  frames  even  roughly  removed 
and  all  manner  of  manipulations  made,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  smoke,  and  with  no  protection  to 
hands  or  face;  nor  will  a  single  bee  offer  to  sting.  The 
only  time  tiiat  pure  Caucasians  resent  intrusion  is  when 
robbing  has  taken  place  and  the  hive  is  rudely  jarred 
on  a  cool  morning.  At  leai  t  such  has  thus  far  been  my 
experience  with  them. 

I  can  not  say  that  they  have  shown  remarkaMe  quali- 
ties as  honey-producers,  b  jt  have  thus  far  merely  held 
their  own  fairly  with  the  average  of  Italians  and  Car- 
niolans.  The  same  diffeiences  exist  between  individual 
colonies  as  is  the  case  with  Camiolans  and  Italians,  so 
that  a  selection  in  breeding  as  rigid  as  that  to  which 
the  Italians  have  been  subjected  would  undoubtedly 
give  strains  of  Caucasians  that  would  fully  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  best  Italians  or  Camiolans.  The  race  is  not 
very  uniform  in  its  markings.  In  this  respect,  in  fact, 
it  hardly  equals  the  Camiolans,  the  yellow  or  rusty  red 
bands  cropping  out  constantly.  There  is,  however,  a 
peculiar  marking  which  enables  one  to  recognize  Cau- 
casian blood  quite  readily  after  he  has  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  matter.  The  dark  color  is  of  a  peculiar  dull 
Ifaden  gray,  and  gives  the  bees  a  very  ringed  appear- 
ance. You  have  doubtless  noticed  Camiolans  or  blacks 
which  had  fallen  into  water-troughs,  crept  out,  and  be- 


come partially  dried.  These  might  be  taken  to  resem- 
ble, in  color,  the  Caucasian  workers,  as  you  will  notice 
that  the  dark  rings  around  the  body  show  more  dis- 
tinctly when  the  fuzz  is  dampened.  True  Caucasians 
are  slightly  smaller- bodied  than  Italians  or  Camiolans 
—in  fact,  have  the  type  form  of  the  oriental  races.  The 
queens  vary  somewhat,  as  do  the  Camiolans,  from  a 
golden  orange  yellow  te  a  black  color,  inclining,  howev- 
er, more  to  the  dark  type  dark  bronze  being  rather 
typical.  The  drones  are  very  black,  and  considerably 
smaller  than  Carniolan  drones.  The  race  is  a  very  pro- 
lific one,  and  the  workers  seem  active  and  evidently 
keen-scented,  tince  they  find  sweets  that  are  left  ex- 
posed quite  as  soon  as  do  bees  of  any  race. 

I  have  formed  a  very  excellent  opinion  of  these  bees, 
and  believe  particularly  that  they  will  form  excellent 
crossing  material  with  the  Cyprian  race.  We  need 
males  of  a  gentle  race  to  mate  with  t^he  queens  of  any 
or  all  of  the  oriental  types;  and  I  think  in  the  Cauca- 
sians we  have  a  type  that  will  coalesce  with  the  Ea-.t- 
ern  races.  Frank  Benton, 

In  Charge  of  Apiculture. 

March  25,  1905. 


HONEY-HOUSES  IN  CUBA. 

How  to  have  them  Light,  Cool,  and  Comforta- 
ble; How  to  Lay  out  a  Cuban  Apiary. 

BY  C.    F.    HOCHSTEIN. 


I  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  ex- 
tracting honey- houses  in  Cuba  being  danger- 
ous, sweat-boxes,  bake-ovens,  etc.,  and  most 
of  them  are;  but  there  is  no  need  of  having 
them  so,  as  with  very  little  expense  they 
can  be  made  light,  cool,  and  comfortable. 

My  honey-houses  are  so  cool,  any  day  of 
the  year,  that,  when  I  come  into  one  of 
them  from  working  outdoors  in  the  sun,  I  al- 
ways put  on  a  jacket  to  keep  from  catching 
cold.  Any  house  can  be  made  so,  no  matter 
what  it  is  made  of,  or  what  kind  of  roof  it 
has.  Make  it  as  follows:  Three  feet  up 
from  the  ground  nail  aboard  1X6  all  the 
way  around  your  house;  then  leave  an  open 
space  of  three  feet  and  nail  another  1X6 
board  all  around.  This  leaves  an  open  space 
of  three  feet  all  the  way  around,  with  a  1X6 
board  above  and  below  it. 

Next  get  some  white  pine  or  some  other 
soft-wood  strips,  i\  thick  by  2  inches  wide. 
Cut  them  on  a  miter,  as  shown  in  the  small 
enlarged  view,  and  nail  them  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  1X6  board.  Then  tack 
on  your  wire  cloth,  allowing  it  to  project 
past  the  mitered  blocks  one  inch. 

Use  galvanized  wire  cloth,  for  the  green 
or  black  will  not  last  one  year  in  this  cli- 
mate. The  galvanized  cloth  comes  40  inch- 
es wide.  This  gives  you  one  inch  to  catch 
on  the  lower  board;  36  inches  opening  2  inch- 
es on  blocks,  and  one  inch  for  projection. 
Leave  a  j\  opening  between  each  block  from 
block  to  block.  This  gives  you  a  bee-escape 
every  six  inches  all  around  the  house.  Nail 
a  duplicate  block  exactly  over  the  under 
block  to  hold  the  wire  cloth,  but  do  not  cov- 
er over  the  V  shaped  bee-escape  with  any 
thing.  You  will  find  the  bees  get  out  of  the 
honey-house  very  quickly;  but  on  account 
of  the  wire- cloth  projection  of  an  inch  over 
the  blocks  the  bees  will  not  find  their  way 
in,  and  you  will  find  your  house  cool  and 
comfortable  on  the  hottest  day  of  the  year. 

In  laying  out  an  apiary  in  Cuba  the  best 
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and  most  inexpensive  way  is  to  take  two 
2 X 3-inch  scantling;  lay  them  parallel  with 
each  other;  then  cut  1X3  strips  just  one 
inch  longer  than  your  bottom.-board;  nail  one 
of  these  across  from  one  2X3  to  the  other 
every  3  ft.,  then  turn  the  thing  over  so  the 
1X3  come  to  the  bottom;  straighten  them 
up  to  make  your  row,  then  level  them  up 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  leaving  the 
rear  scantling  one  inch  higher  than  the 
front  one.  This  gives  the  hives  the  pitch 
to  carry  off  the  water.  Leave  an  alley  of 
five  or  six  feet.  Put  down  another  row  with 
the  pitch  the  other  way.  This  gives  you  an 
alley  to  work  in  with  the  entrances  facing 
from  you  both  ways. 

In  placing  your  hives  on  these  supports, 
put  them  directly  over  the  1x3  strips.  You 
will  find  this  leaves  you  a  space  of  18  inches 
between  hives,  which  is  just  right  for  one- 
story  hives  to  sit  on  one  and  work  the  other, 
or  to  stand  between  and  work  either  way  on 
two-story  hives. 

The  above  is  meant  for  ten-frame  hives, 
which  are  the  hive  best  fitted  for  Cuba. 
Eight-fram.e  hives  could  be  placed  closer, 
but  then  the  1X3  strip  should  be  placed 
closer  also,  else  the  strips  will  come  in  the 
way  of  one's  feet. 

For  shade  we  generally  set  out  bananas 
here;  but  they  prove  a  nuisance,  as  the  dry- 
ing leaves  make  a  lot  of  rubbish.  Besides, 
in  a  few  years  the  suckers  from  the  bana- 
nas will  crowd  away  your  hives.    The  best 


shade  in  Cuba  for  bees  are  grapevines  over 
an  arbor.  These  will  give  partial  shade  in 
the  summer,  and  sunlight  on  the  hives  in 
winter.  Some  advocate  sheds.  These  are 
all  right  in  the  summer;  but  in  the  winter  I 
think  the  bees  should  have  the  sun. 

The  best  strain  of  bees  for  Cuba,  I  think, 
are  the  hybrids— first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
Italians  clog  the  brood-chamber  too  much 
with  honey,  to  the  detriment  of  brood-rais- 
ing. Of  course,  we  have  to  have  Italians 
in  order  to  get  hybrids  Our  bees  here  run 
to  blacks  very  quickly— not,  I  think,  because, 
as  some  suppose,  that  the  black  drones  are 
quicker  on  the  wing  than  the  Italians,  but 
because,  to  every  Italian  drone  you  can  find 
in  Cuba,  you  will  find  one  million  black  ones. 

Contracted  entrances  in  winter,  and  wide- 
open  entrances  in  summer  will  do  much  to 
keep  brood-rearing  up  in  winter  and  prevent 
swarming  to  some  extent  in  summer. 

Punta  Brava,  Cuba,  Nov.  17. 


FEEDING  BEES  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

An  Interesting  Experiment  with  Different  Kinds 
of  Feed  ;  Eow  to  Make  Sugar  Syrup. 

BY  W.  R.  GILBERT. 


It  happens  that,  after  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son for  honey-gathering,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  sufficient  store  of  honey  in  the 
hive  to  carry  the  bees  through  the  winter. 
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To  gain  information  ts  to  the  best  method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty  the  following 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  six  strong 
colonies  of  bees. 

Four  frames  of  sealed  honey  were  taken 
from  each  of  the  six  colonies,  leaving  the 
cluster  on  the  four  remaining  frames.  The 
four  frames  were  left  in  the  center  of  the 
hive  with  a  division-board  at  each  side,  and 
some  light  packing  was  placed  between  the 
division- boards  and  the  sides  of  the  hive. 
The  wooden  covers  were  removed,  and  a 
large  propolis  quilt  made  of  heavy  canvas 
was  placed  over  the  top  of  each  hive.  Over 
the  top  of  the  propolis  quilt,  extra  packing 
was  placed  to  keep  in  the  heat,  absorb 
moisture,  and  prevent  drafts  or  upward  ven- 
tilation. The  bottom- boards  were  left  on 
as  they  came  from  the  bee-yard,  leaving  the 
entrance  wide  open. 

The  experiment  was  as  follows: 

1.  Two  colonies  received  maple  sugar  of 
the  best  quality. 

2.  Two  colonies  received  a  candy  made  of 
honey  and  sugar. 

3.  Two  colonies  received  partly  filled  sec- 
tions of  honey. 

Each  colony,  when  put  on  this  test,  weigh- 
ed 31  lbs.,  and  each  was  given  3  lbs.  of  its 
particular  food  to  start  with.  The  experi- 
ment lasted  four  months.  The  two  colonies 
fed  on  maple  sugar  consumed  11 J  lbs.  each; 
they  were  examined  every  two  weeks,  and 
water  added  to  the  sugar  through  holes  in 
the  tops  of  the  cakes,  keeping  it  soft  and 
moist. 

The  tv/o  colonies  fed  on  partly  filled  sec- 
tions of  honey  consumed  during  the  same 
time  14|  lbs.  each.  There  was,  for  several 
reasons,  considerable  waste  in  this  test; 
and  if  partly  filled  sections  could  be  sold  at 
even  a  reduced  price  it  would  be  advisable 
to  sell  instead  of  feeding  back. 

The  two  colonies  that  were  given  candied 
honey  consumed  lOf  lbs.  each.  The  honey 
was  moistened  at  intervals,  which  made  it 
easier  for  the  bees  to  suck  up. 

My  honey  candy  is  made  as  follows: 

Take  good  thick  clover  honey,  and  heat 
(not  boil)  it  until  it  becomes  very  thin;  then 
stir  in  fine  granulated  sugar.  After  stir- 
ring in  all  the  sugar  the  honey  will  absorb, 
take  it  out  of  the  utensil  in  which  it  has 
been  mixed,  and  knead  it  thoroughly  with 
the  hands.  The  kneading  makes  it  more 
pliable  and  soft,  so  that  it  absorbs  or  takes 
up  more  sugar.  The  kneading  operation, 
with  the  adding  of  fine  sugar,  should  be 
continued  till  the  dough  is  so  stiff  as  to  be 
quite  hard  to  work.  It  should  then  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  day  or  two;  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  is  so  soft  as  to  run  or  be 
sticky,  a  little  more  sugar  should  be  knead- 
ed in.  It  should  be  cut  into  cakes  of  con- 
venient size,  and  placed  on  top  of  the  frames 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bees  can  get  at  it 
easily. 

The  colonies  in  all  three  tests  came  out 
in  excellent  condition.  Anyone  of  the  three 
methods  may  be  safely  followed  ;  but  I 
would  strongly  recommend    examining  and 


weighing  all  bees  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. At  that  time  every  colony  should  have 
a  good  laying  queen,  and  should  weigh  over 
50  lbs.  In  seasons  when  there  is  no  fall 
flow  of  honey,  all  colonies  weighing  less 
than  50  lbs.  in  September  should  be  fed  up 
to  that  weight  at  least.  The  best  method 
for  getting  colonies  up  to  the  required  weight 
is,  when  extracting,  to  have  several  full 
well- sealed  combs,  then  remove  some  of  the 
light  ones  out  of  the  hives  and  replace  them 
with  the  heavier  full  frames.  If  no  honey 
is  available,  feed  sugar  syrup.  This  latter 
plan  is  a  rather  tedious  one,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  daub  the  hives  or  ap- 
pliances, as  robbing  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  very  easily  started  and  hard  to  stop. 
Sugar  syrup  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Use  the  best  grade  of  granulated  sugar, 
two  parts  to  one  of  water  by  weight.  The 
water  should  first  be  brought  to  a  boil,  then 
the  pan  or  vessel  set  back  on  the  stove  so 
that  the  boiling  will  not  continue,  but  the 
water  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  dissolve  all  the 
sugar.  The  sugar  should  be  poured  in  slow- 
ly, and  thoroughly  stirred  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. The  syrup  should  then  be  fed  in  a 
lukewarm  condition. 


THE  ALEXANDER  METHOD  OF  CURING  BLACK 

BROOD;  HOW  TO  GET  THE  LARGEST 

NUMBER  OF  LAYING  QUEENS 

NECESSARY. 

In  reading  Gleanings  I  am  interested  in 
Alexander's  plan  of  curing  black  brood,  and 
its  discussion.  I  have  practiced  the  same 
for  three  years,  and  know  it  is  a  success 
when  properly  handled;  but  the  thing  that 
puzzles  me  most  is  to  get  the  laying  queens 
at  that  time  of  the  season.  Last  spring 
three-fourths  of  mj"^  first  queens  were  not 
fertilized.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state 
through  Gleanings  how  such  an  extensive 
bee-keeper  as  Mr.  Alexander  handles  this 
part  of  his  business.  He  says,  "Requeen 
the  other  half  with  laying  queens,"  etc., 
and  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  know  about. 

Fridley,  Minn.,  Nov.  21.      L.  H.  Hoyt. 

[You  do  not  make  it  clear  whether  this 
method  of  cure  was  applied  to  foul  brood  or 
black  brood.  In  the  absence  of  any  state- 
ment, I  should  have  assumed  that  you  refer 
to  black  brood  except  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  or  none  of  that  disease  in  your 
State.  If  this  treatment  will  work  with 
foul  brood  as  well  as  black,  then  we  may  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  treat- 
ment of  brood  diseases. 

In    an   article   that   was   published   in   a 
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previous  i^sue,  from  Mr.  Samuel  Simmins, 
of  England,  he  says  he  has  tried  a  treat- 
ment like  the  Alexander,  and  found  it  to  be 
effective  with  foul  brood.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  discov- 
er the  fact  sooner,  and  thus  save  thousands 
and  perhaps  millions  of  otherwise  good 
combs  that  brought  only  a  tithe  of  their 
real  value  when  rendered  up  into  wax. 

The  rearing  of  queens,  and  having  an 
abundance  of  them,  is  very  simple  as  Mr. 
Alexander  manages.  This  he  will  shortly 
explain.— Ed.] 

AMOUNT     OF     HONEY    A    FAMILY  WILL     CON- 
SUME IN  ONE  SEASON. 

I  have  often  seen  estimated  of  amounts  of 
honey  a  colony  of  bees  would  make,  but  nev- 
er an  estimate  of  how  much  a  family  would 
eat.  We  are  new  in  the  bee  business,  but 
this  year  five  of  us  bid  fair  to  consume  300 
lbs.  of  honey.  Is  this  a  fair  average  for 
that  number  of  persons? 

Our  bees  hummed  merrily  in  a  small  patch 
of  cow-peas  this  summer.  Are  they  of  any 
value  as  bee-pasture?  E.  P.  Coltrin. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

[Yes,  in  some  localities.  But,  say  — as  a 
honey- eating  famiy  you  surpass  any  other 
I  have  heard  of.  Can  any  other  family 
beat  it?-ED.  [ 

A  LARGE  NAIL  FOR  A  HIVE-TOOL. 

The  best  hive-tool  that  I  know  any  thing 
about  is  a  60  penny  spike.  Hammer  and  file 
the  point  flat  and  sharp;  cut  and  flatten  the 
head  correspondingly  to  make  a  projection 
on  each  side,  and  you  have  a  good  pry  and 
a  good  hook.  F.  C.  Thomas. 

Spring  Valley,  0.,  Oct.  16. 

[I  have  used  twenty- penny  spikes  for 
handling  frames,  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction. The  head  made  a  very  convenient 
hook  for  lifting  up  frames,  and  the  straight 
round  body  of  the  nail  when  entered  between 
the  frames  made  a  very  convenient  and  ser- 
viceable pry.  It  is  the  cheapest  hive-tool 
that  has  yet  been  suggested,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  for  prying  covers  loose  from  the 
hives.  No  doubt  a  larger  nail  hammered 
out  as  you  describe  would  be  better. —Ed.] 


SUGGESTIONS    IN     FAVOR     OF     THE     DOUBLE 
GROOVE  AND  WEDGE  FOR  HOLDING  FOUN- 
DATION  IN   FRAMES. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wood,  p.  1083.  I  will  say 
I  believe  that,  after  he  gives  them  a  more 
thorough  trial,  he  will  be  just  like  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  —  he  will  have  no  other.  My 
first  experience  was  like  his,  for  I  happened 
to  get  some  frames  from  a  company  that 
did  not  do  straight  business,  and  sent  out 
wedges  that  were  entirely  too  small. 

A  bee-keeper  told  me  this  year  that  the 
foundation  would  not  stay  in  the  frames;  but 
I  foind  out  that  she  put  the  wedge  and 
foundation  both  in  the  same  groove— simply 


didn't  know  how.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  go 
about  it.  I  first  lay  the  foundation  on  the 
table,  draw  a  knife  blade  along  on  the  edge 
to  smooth  it  down  so  it  will  go  into  the 
groove  easily.  I  then  set  the  frame  on  the 
table,  top-bar  down;  drop  the  foundation  in 
them ;  start  one  end  of  the  wedge  in  the  op- 
posite groove;  take  a  pair  of  common  horse- 
shoe nippers,  and  put  it  out  of  sight  easier 
than  I  can  tell  it,  and  you  can't  shake  the 
foundation  out.  R.  G.  Wood. 

Prowers,  Colo. 


A  PASTEBOARD   CARTON    HOLDING    TWO  SEC- 
TIONS OF  HONEY. 

I  wish  to  give  you  a  description  of  my 
comb-honey  package  of  which  I  am  sending 
you  a  sample.  I  first  sold  my  comb  honey 
by  putting  it  in  paper  bags,  but  found  once  in 
a  while  I  would  hit  a  cell  in  getting  them  out, 
and  so  set  the  honey  running.  I  found  I 
must  get  up  something  better.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  pasteboard  fixed  on  would  protect 
the  honey  all  right,  so  in  the  morning  early 
I  fixed  up  some  like  the  sample,  without  the 
caps,  but  I  think  the  caps  would  be  better. 
I  think  perhaps  you  could  get  up  a  carton 
that  would  be  just  the  thing,  as  I  am  bound 
to  put  my  honey  up  in  this  style  another 
year,  for  I  can  sell   two  boxes  as   easily  as 


one.  By  having  the  pasteboard  tacked  fast 
at  one  corner  I  can  swing  it  back  like  a  door, 
and  expose  both  sides  to  view.  I  like  to  sell 
it  in  the  night,  as  the  honey,  by  holding  up 
to  the  light,  shows  off  finely.  I  sold  most  of 
my  comb  honey  in  these  packages  for  30cts. 
per  package,  dark  honey  at  that. 

Benj.  Franklin. 
Franklinton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3. 

[It  may  be  that  we  ought  to  supply  a  car- 
ton holding  two  sections.  We  will  take  the 
matter  under  consideration.  But  it  would 
be  far  cheaper  to  make  a  regular  carton 
than  to  make  one  on  the  plan  given  above. 
You  are,  no  doubt,  correct  in  saying  that 
you  can  sell  two  sections  as  easily  a.6  one. 
-Ed] 
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SHOWING  LIVE  BEES  IN  A  STORE  WINDOW. 

After  reading  the  article  on  creating  a 
market  for  honey,  page  1074,  I  took  up  the 
Rochester  Herald  of  this  morning,  and  cut 
out  a  clipping  from  an  advertisement  of  a 
large  drygoods  firm  in  Rochester.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  take  very  little  persua- 
sion to  induce  some  leading  merchant  of  each 

A  Swarm  of  Bees. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  chance 
to  observe  honey  bees  clost- 
ly?  There  is  a  swarm  of 
them  on  roar  BaBemenl  land- 
Dg.  Caged  of  course,  you 
7on't  be  stung.  The  apiarist 
enters  the  cage  and  mingles 
with  the  bees  with  impunity 
— .m...-i.e    to    btii-g9   pract'c.lly. 

U  is  an  interesting  exhibit.     Pure  honey  to  take  home 
with  you  at  reasonable  cost. 

large  city  and  village  to  give  up  one  large 
window  to  a  swarm  of  bees  and  a  display  of 
honey  for  a  week.  The  merchant  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  advertise  the  fact  in  the 
daily  papers,  because  of  the  attention  it 
would  draw  to  him  and  his  business. 
Oct.  25.  John  T.  Greene. 

[We  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
a  very  good  way  to  advertise,  for  such  dem- 
onstrations cost  little  and  accomplish  much. 
When  the  average  person  becomes  interest- 
ed in  bees  he  generally  wants  some  honey. 
In  many  cases  thi-5  could  be  made  right  in  a 
show  window.  The  clipping  referred  to  is 
shown  in  reduced  form.  I  have  been  think- 
ing for  some  time  of  testing  the  possibilities 
of  advertising  honey  by  making  demonstra- 
tions in  show-windows,  and  we  expect  to 
make  such  demonstrations  soon  ourselves.— 
Ed.]  

shipping  bees. 
I  should   like  to  ask  for  information  on 
shipping   some  bees.     1.    Would   it  be  best 
to  ship  by  freight  or  by  express?    2.  How 
should  they  be  fixed?    3.  What  is  the  aver- 
age cost  of  shipping  bees  by  freight?   4.  How 
is  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas  for  bees? 
J.  E.  Richards. 
Carlisle,  Ind.,  Nov.  9. 

[1.  If  there  are  more  than  two  colonies  I 
would  ship  by  freight. 

2.  Frames  should  be  securely  fastened  if 
unspaced.  The  covers  should  be  separated 
from  the  hive-body  by  means  of  strips  of 
broken  sections  J  in.  thick.  This  wi  1  leave 
an  air-gap  between  cover  and  hive  of  g  inch 
all  around,  and  yet  this  gap  will  prevent  the 
escape  of  bees.  Of  course,  the  cover  should 
be  nailed  down.  In  warm  weather,  wire 
cloth  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  cover. 

3.  Freights  will  vary  a  good  deal  accord- 
ing to  the  road.  You  had  better  consult 
your  local  railroad  agent. 

4.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  northern 
part  of  Arkansas;  but  I  should  suppose  the 
territory  would  be  good,  for  South  Nebraska 
is  an  excellent  bee  country,  and  the  northern 


part  of  Arkansas    would  not  be  materially 
different. —Ed.] 

wants    information    concerning    funic 

BEES. 

Who  has  had  any  experience  with  Punic 
bees  ?  If  any  have,  please  tell  me  what  it 
was  and  how  obtained.  I  have  received 
some  circulars  from  England,  in  which  they 
are  praised  very  highly;  and  if  they  are  any 
thing  like  what  they  are  claimed  to  be  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  try  them.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  my  Italians.  Every  year  I  have  bought 
from  one  to  ten  common  colonies  of  bees, 
and  they  always  store  more  than  the  Italians, 
winter  better,  and  never  spring  dwindle  to 
the  extent  the  Italians  do. 

The  price  asked  for  a  tested  Punic  queen 
is  high;  but  if  they  are  as  claimed  it  would 
be  all  right.  W.  R.  Claussen. 

Waupaca,  Wis.,  Oct.  31. 

[I  would  not  advise  you  to  invest  very 
much  in  Punic  bees.  The  reports  in  this 
country  have  not  been  altogether  favorable 
to  them.  Our  own  experience  with  them 
was  decidedly  unsatisfjictory.  The  bees  we 
had  were  great  propolizers,  not  particularly 
gentle,  and  black.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO  GET  rid  OF  ROACHES. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  ever 
since  I  have  kept  bees,  and  do  not  know  how 
to  do  without  it;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
neither  Gleanings  nor  the  A  B  C  book  has 
told  me,  and  that  is,  how  to  rid  my  hives  of 
roaches.  This  season  they  are  worse  than 
ever.  There  will  be  a  dozen  or  more  on  top 
of  the  mat  over  the  supers;  and  when  I  open 
the  hive  they  dart  down  into  the  hive  like  a 
flash.  I  have  used  borax  and  electric  paste, 
but  fear  to  use  too  much  poison  for  fear  of 
killing  the  bees.  Mary  Wood. 

Centralia,  111.,  Oct.  25. 

[While  cockroaches  may  be  annoying,  yet 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  reports 
where  they  actually  did  any  harm  to  the 
bees.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  except  to  poison  them  by  placing 
the  destructive  agent  where  they  can  get  it 
but  not  the  bees.  Perhaps  some  subscriber 
in  the  South  can  help  us  out.  — Ed.] 


CORK  sawdust  as  A  PACKING  MATERIAL 

Why  isn't  it  a  good  plan  to  use  cork  saw- 
dust instead  of  chaff  or  other  material  in 
double-walled  hives?  Surely  it  is  better,  for 
it  is  fighter  and  dryer.  All  grocers  will  give 
it  away.  They  get  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
yearly,  and  throw  it  out.     I  use  it  and  find 

it  good.  S.    W.   WORREL. 

Patton,  Pa.,  Nov.  18. 

[Cork  dust  is  the  very  best  material;  in 
fact,  it  has  generally  been  placed  at  the 
head.  But  it  is  usually  not  available,  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  prices,  for  most  persons. 
-Ed.] 
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BITTER  HONEY. 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  bitter  honey  which 
my  bees  have  been  gathering  ever  since  the 
10th  of  July,  and  up  till  now.  They  have 
gathered  this  honey  from  a  plant  that  we 
call  bitterweed.  The  bloom  resembles  the 
dog- fennel  bloom,  except  it  is  yellow.  This 
bitterweed  is  one  of  the  greatest  honey- 
plants  in  this  country.  It  begins  to  bloom 
about  July  1,  and  blooms  till  frost  kills  it. 
While  this  bitterweed  is  blooming,  an  ordi- 
nary colony  of  bees  will  gather,  in  about  40 
days,  enough  honey  to  fill  12  L.  frames.  If 
this  weed  would  make  sweet  honey,  the  bee 
business  would  pay  big.  The  only  time  we 
have  any  good  honey  is  from  March  until  the 
first  of  July,  and  the  first  of  July  we  take 
off  all  the  good  honey,  if  there  is  any,  and 
prepare  for  the  bitter  honey.  This  season, 
up  to  July,  my  bees  hardly  made  enough 
honey  to  do  them;  but  as  soon  as  the  bitter- 
weed came  in  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  well  supplied  with  honey. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  some  way 
to  take  this  bitter  taste  out  of  the  honey. 
If  there  is  I  should  like  to  try  it.  I  have 
tried  boiling,  but  the  bitter  stayed  there. 
The  only  thing  I  see  that  it  is  fit  for  is  win- 
ter feed.  This  bitterweed  surely  has  got 
me  discouraged  with  the  bee  business.  I 
have  invested  $140  in  it  this  year,  and  have 
sold  $4. 05  wor  th  of  honey.  Isn' t  that  * '  fine ' ' 
for  a  beginner? 

I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  bitterweed  al- 
so, but  I  would  advise  you  to  be  careful  not 
to  drop  any  seed ;  for  if  the  bitterweed  gets 
a  start  in  your  locality  your  bees  will  make 
bitter  honey,  and  your  cows  will  give  bitter 
milk.  Cows  eat  the  weed  like  grass,  and 
the  milk  will  be  unfit  to  use. 

Chas.  Moeller. 

Florence,  Ala.  Nov.  22. 

[Friend  M.,  the  plant  you  inclose  was  sent 
to  the  experiment  station  at  Wooster,  but 
Prof.  Selby,  the  botanist,  says  it  was  not  in 
determinable  shape.  But  he  was  able  to 
make  out  that  it  belongs  to  the  Composite 
family. 

This  matter  has  come  up  several  times  in 
years  past.  There  is  no  method  of  taking 
the  bitter  taste  out  of  the  honey.  Getting 
it  thoroughly  ripened,  either  in  the  hive  or 
by  artificial  means,  greatly  improves  it. 
Where  the  bitter  taste  comes  from  hoar- 
hound  the  honey  has  been  sold  as  a  cough 
remedy  at  the  drugstores.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged about  your  bitter  honey.  It  makes 
the  very  nicest  kind  of  honey  cakes;  and  if 
J  ou  offer  it  to  any  baker  who  makes  honey 
cakes  or  jumbles  he  will  tell  you  it  is  just 
what  he  wants.  When  made  up  into  cakes 
the  flavor  is  not  unpleasant.  On  the  con- 
trary it  has  a  distinct  aromatic  taste,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  it  all  right  for  your  bees 
to  winter  on.— A.  I.  R.] 


In  1903  the  bee-inspector  of  this  county  in- 
spected my  bees  and  found  a  number  of  dis- 
eased colonies.  I  gave  him  two  queens  and 
a  card  of  diseased  brood,  about  three  inches 
square,  which  was  sent  to  Prof.  Moore,  of 
Cornell  University.  In  examining  the  combs 
left  I  found  them  in  a  foul  condition,  although 
the  hive  was  full  of  bees.  Not  deciding  im- 
mediately what  to  do,  I  left  them  a  few  days, 
intending  to  burn  them,  but  decided  to  let 
them  rest  for  a  while.  In  the  mean  time  I 
had  two  small  swarms  of  bees  from  other 
hives.  I  put  one  in  each  diseased  hive  and 
they  made  me  some  surplus  honey.  I  could 
not  continue  my  line  of  work  in  the  winter 
of  1903,  and  so  several  of  these  colonies 
died.  I  should  have  said  that,  when  I  put 
swarms  in  the  hives,  the  bees  cleaned  the 
combs  very  nicely. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  think 
the  disease  is  leaving  us  in  this  section  the 
same  as  with  Mr.  Alexander.  He  is  only 
about  ten  miles  from  me.  From  45  colonies 
I  was  reduced  to  7,  but  now  I  have  100. 

A.  L.  Fisher. 

Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6. 


THE    DOUBLE-GROOVE-AND-WEDGE    PLAN    OF 
FASTENING  FOUNDATION;  THE  LESSER 
WAX-MOTH. 

I  note  what  Delos  Wood  has  to  say,  p.  1083, 
about  the  double-groove-and-wedge  plan  of 
fastening  foundation  in  the  frames.  That's 
funny!  I  have  yet  to  find  the  frame  that 
suits  me  better  than  the  thick-top-bar  Hoff- 
man frame  with  the  double  groove;  for  when- 
ever you  have  to  put  in  new  foundation  it 
is  very  handy  to  pry  out  the  wedge  and  clean 
out  the  groove,  and  then  it  is  ready  again. 
In  fact,  it  it  the  only  frame  I  use. 

Regarding  the  smaller  wax-moth,  I  will 
say  that  I  never  saw  one  here  until  this  year. 
They  evidently  came  with  some  ItaUan  col- 
onies that  I  had  shipped  from  Texas.  This 
moth  has  been  the  most  persistent  this  year 
of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

J.  L.  Barkley. 

Bargain,  Miss.,  Oct.  20,  1905. 


B.  W,  ALEXANDER'S  PLAN  OF  CURING  BLACK 
BROOD   INDORSED. 

I  have  just  read  the  article  of  E.  W.  Alex- 
ander on  the  cure  for  black  brood,  p.  1125. 


CATCHING      SWARMS      BY      PUTTING       DECOY 
HIVES  IN  TREES. 

We  now  have  80  colonies  of  bees.  We  se- 
cured 42  of  these  colonies  by  placing  boxes 
in  the  trees.  We  have  practiced  this  for 
three  years.  We  simply  fit  up  boxes  as  we 
would  for  hiving  bees,  with  a  support  for 
the  comb  and  honey.  Many  bees  are  un- 
cared  for  and  glad  to  find  homes,  and  we 
sometimes  secure  prime  swarms.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  a  little  foundation.  This  may 
prove  of  interest  to  our  bee-keeping  friends. 
We  consider  it  of  value  to  us.  In  this  way 
we  can  run  our  bees  for  honey  and  still  in- 
crease our  swarms.  Seven  colonies  have 
been  secured  this  year. 

Williams,  Neb.  Mrs.  Jos.  Lamb. 

[This  plan  of  catching  swarms  in  decoy 
hives  will  work  in  some  localities,  and  where 
it  succeeds  bees  can  be  procured  very  cheap- 
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ly.  To  make  the  plan  a  success  there  must 
be  plenty  of  wild  bees  or  else  some  old-time 
bee-keepers  who  are  so  careless  as  to  let 
their  swarms  go.— Ed.] 


queen-breeders'  catalog. 

Inquiries  frequently  come  to  this  office 
for  the  names  of  queen- breeders  of  various 
races  and  strains  of  bees;  and,  in  order  that 
reliable  information  may  be  given,  I  am 
preparing,  in  co-operation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Breeders'  Association,  a  catalog  of 
queen- breeders. 

There  is  a  catalog  of  considerable  size  in 
this  office;  but,  in  order  that  no  queen- 
breeder  of  any  importance  be  omitted,  I 
v/ould  respectfully  request  all  breeders, 
having  one  hundred  or  more  queens  for  sale 
annually  to  the  general  public,  who  see  this 
notice,  to  send  me  the  following  informa- 
tion as  accurately  as  possible:  Races  bred; 
annual  output  of  each  race,  and  number  of 
mating-yards.  For  my  personal  informa- 
tion I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  method  of 
queen-rearing  used,  the  number  of  breed- 
ing-queens of  each  race  used,  and  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  in  each  yard  from  which 
drones  are  allowed  to  fly. 

Hereafter  all  persons  requesting  informa- 
tion concerning  dealers  in  any  strain  will  be 
given  the  names  of  the  four  dealers  nearest 
to  the  address  of  the  inquirer.  This  will,  I 
believe,  be  a  fair  way  of  giving  the  informa- 
tion without  favoring  any  breeders,  and  will 
repay  the  breeders  for  their  trouble  in  an- 
swering these  questions. 

E.  F.  Phillips, 
Acting  in  Charge  of  Apicultui'e. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8. 


THE  SMALL  BABY  NUCLEI  UNSATISFACTORY. 

I  read  your  article  on  baby  nuclei,  pages 
1243  and  1244,  and  found  it  to  correspord 
a  good  deal  with  my  experience,  although 
a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  described  I 
blame  on  robbery  and  exposure  of  those  lit- 
tle things  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  think 
that  this  season  I  shall  overcome  robbery  as 
well  as  exposure.  The  entrance  has  been 
too  large  for  so  few  bees  to  defend  it.  I 
cut  the  entrance  down  to  two  J-inch  round 
holes  |-inch  apart.  I  placed  above  the 
holes  a  little  piece  of  wood,  or  flap,  so 
that  I  can  close  up  one  or  both  of  these 
holes,  as  it  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  exposure  I  overcame  by  setting  the  nu- 
clei in  a  small  jacket  hive,  open  in  the 
front,  C.  H.  W.'  Weber. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Dec.  11. 


SHIPPING  FRAMES  OF  BROOD  AND  BEES  FROM 
THE  SOUTH. 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
South  sent  me  some  frames  of  brood  obtained 
by  placing  one  comb  in  a  hive  on  the  sa.aie 
day  so  as  to  have  it  all  hatch  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  time,  sending  them  to 
rne  so  as  to  reach  me  a  day  or  so  before  the 
brood  was  due  to  hatch,  which  was  about  the 


time  my  bees  were  taken  from  the  cellar. 
There  were  just  bees  enough  sent  with  the 
brood  to  keep  it  warm ;  and  when  it  reached 
me  I  put  one  frame  of  the  brood  in  each  of 
my  colonies  of  bees,  which  at  that  time  had 
just  been  taken  from  my  cellar.  Talk  about 
bees  booming,  those  stocks  not  only  had  the 
bees  that  hatched  from  the  brood  given 
them,  but  they  seemed  to  raise  tv/ice  the 
brood  in  the  next  four  weeks  that  the  others 
did  in  the  same  yard.  They  had  young  bees 
to  nurse  the  brood  at  a  time  when  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  destitute  of  them 
and  at  a  time  when  in  the  whole  season  they 
need  them  the  most.  Instead  of  the  inevit- 
able "spring  dwindhng"  it  was  a  case  of 
spring  booming. 

Well,  why  did  I  not  try  it  again?  I  just 
didn't,  that  is  all.  I  had  other  irons  in  the 
fire,  and  neglected  to  do  so;  but  I  have 
thought  about  it  every  spring,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  it  could  be  done  to  advantage. 
Now  for  a  little  free  advertising.  Who  is 
the  one  in  the  South  to  furnish  us  frames  of 
brood?  D.  S.  Hall. 

South  Cabot,  Vt. 

[We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  this,  even 
if  it  does  savor  of  free  advertising  for  some 
one  in  the  South.  A  good  frame  of  hatch- 
ing brood  with  a  few  bees  given  to  a  colony 
not  very  strong  in  the  spring  would  give  it 
a  wonderful  impetus.  The  up-to-date  queen- 
breeder  of  the  South  should  be  ready  to  meet 
this  demand  by  announcing  the  fact  before 
spring. —Ed.] 

A  PARKER  FOUNDATION-FASTENER  IMPROVED. 

With  a  Parker  foundation- fastener  fixed 
as  shown  in  cut,  it  is  much  easier  to  get 
starters  in  the  center  of  sections.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  used   the  Parker  foundation- 


ScreivJtcp. 


fastener  knows  how  much  trouble  and  time 
it  takes  to  get  starters  in  the  center. 
Gatesville,  Tex.  W.  F.  Morgan. 

[A  fastener  arranged  in  this  way  with  the 
screw  stop  would  undoubtedly  be  more  satis- 
factory. For  different  widths  of  sections  the 
screw  stop  could  be  put  in  different  positions 
to  make  the  lever  come  down  at  just  the  right 
point.  If  a  narrower  section  were  used  a 
cleat  would  have  to  be  nailed  on  the  lower 
block. -Ed.] 
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OFF  TO   FLORIDA. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  12  we  left  our 
northern  home.  It  was  after  dark  when  we 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  I  was 
more  impressed  than  ever  before  by  the  tre- 
mendous manufacturing  business  done  along 
the  valleys  of  the  river  leading  into  this 
smoky  city.  The  belching  flames  from  the 
b'ast- furnaces  made  us  think  at  first  the 
town  was  on  fire;  but  we  soon  found  there 
was  almost  a  continual  succession  of  these 
"  fii'es;"  in  fact,  the  towns  seemed  to  run  to- 
gether, and  streams  of  molten  iron  were  first 
seen  on  one  side  of  the  railway  and  then  on 
the  other. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  we  were  met  next 
morning  by  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Apiarian  Department,  who 
very  kindly  showed  us  around  as  far  as  our 
time  would  permit  between  trains.  As  the 
greenhouses  were  near  our  station  I  began 
to  be  very  happy  in  viewing  what  the  gov- 
ernment had  collected  from  far  and  near;  but 
Mrs.  R.  soon  began  to  scold.  The  houses 
were  too  hot;  and  as  I  had  not  told  her  to 
bring  her  rubbers  she  found  the  houses  alto- 
gether too  wet.  We  soon  found  some  not  so 
"tropical,"  and  where  the  men  had  not  yet 
done  their  morning  watering.  Of  course,  I 
had  seen  bi'fore  the  most  of  the  plants;  but 
I  found  some  that  amply  repaid  me  for  my 
visit.  Ipomea  Briggsii  is  one  that  especially 
pleased  me.  It  is  a  vine  that  was  trained 
overhead  on  the  rafters;  and  not  only  is  the 
fob'age  attractive,  but  it  has  the  rare  quality 
of  furnishing  buds,  flowers,  and  Jruit  that 
are  always  handsome.  Most  plants,  to  look 
neat  and  tidy,  must  have  the  dead  and  dying 
bloom  renewed  almost  daily.  One  who  cares 
for  geraniums,  roses,  etc.,  has,  of  course,  no- 
ticed this.  Not  so  with  this  ipomea.  It  is 
always  neat  and  tidy-looking,  without  daily 
trimming  up. 

The  government  apiary  has  been  for  some 
time  testing  Caucasian  bees,  and  Mr.  Martin 
is  inclined  to  give  them  more  credit  as  honey- 
gatherers  than  we  have  done  so  far.  He 
also  says  that,  when  crossed  with  Italians 
and  other  bees,  the  effect  seems  to  be  pret- 
ty constant  in  making  all  races  more  gentle 
to  handle.  I  brought  along  with  me,  in  a 
two- frame  nucleus,  our  last  imported  Cau- 
casian queen.  I  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
permission  to  take  my  hive  of  bees  into  the 
sleeping-car,  until  I  reached  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  R.  R.  On  this  road  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  objection;  but  the  conductor 
asked  many  questions  about  the  new  races 
of  gentle  bees,  and  seemed  to  feel  their  road 
was  honored  in  havirg  so  inrpcriant  a  per 


sonage  as  "her  majesty"  numbered  among 
his  passengers. 

From  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Sarasota,  Fla., 
this  road  seemed  to  be  up  to  the  times  in 
making  every  thing  pleasant  for  those  who 
patronized  it. 

VENTILATION  AND  RAILWAY  TRAVEL. 

As  we  approached  Jacksonville  the  weath- 
er was  so  exceedingly  "summery"  outside 
we  persuaded  the  colored  porter  to  shut  off 
the  steam  and  let  the  pipes  get  cold.  He 
said  he  would  be  "awful  glad"  to  have  it 
cooler,  but  some  passenger  was  almost  al- 
ways sure  to  object.  We  finally  all  got  to 
bed,  and  v/ent  to  sleep  in  a  cool,  well- venti- 
lated car.  Mrs.  Root  had  also  got  to  sleep, 
but  about  midnight  I  heard  the  steam-pipes 
snapping,  and  knew  we  should  still  have  it 
"too  hot  for  any  thing. "  The  porter  did 
' '  make  it  hot ' '  for  the  passengers,  but  Mrs. 
Root,  when  she  "caught  on,"  made  it  "still 
hotter  ' '  for  the  porters.  Of  course,  they  ex- 
plained that  somebody  was  cold,  and  they 
had  to  obey  orders;  but  Mrs.  Root  consulted 
the  other  women  in  the  car,  then  she  voiced 
a  protest  from  all  the  ladies,  and  the  steam 
was  shut  off  once  more.  Does  some  one  ask 
right  here  ho  w  the  poor  porter  can  suit  every- 
body ?  Well,  1  would  have  a  thermometer 
on  board,  and  this  should  indicate  the  tem- 
perature within  certain  limits.  When  the 
majority,  however,  want  it  beyond  these 
limits,  let  them  have  it.  On  this  road  the 
porter  often  inquired  of  the  passengers  if 
the  temperature  was  to  their  liking.  Just 
one  more  illustration: 

When  near  Sarasota  we  changed  cars.  This 
last  car  had  no  ventilator  open  at  all;  and  as 
there  was  a  warm  driving  rain  the  windows 
were  all  closed.  A  earful  of  people  rode  all 
of  half  an  hour  "corked  up  tight"  in  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer  and  summer  flowers. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  how  to  reach  the 
ventilators,  and  I  suggested  we  were  so  near 
our  destination  we  could  stand  it  with  the 
rest.  Finally  the  conductor  came  into  our 
car,  and  Mrs.  Root  was  made  happy  by  see- 
ing all  the  ventilators  open.  I  can't  recall 
just  how  she  expressed  it,  but  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  balmy  air  that  poured  through 
those  ventilators  was  like  a  "  breath  from 
heaven. ' '  A  youngster  had  been  ' '  howling' ' 
ever  since  we  got  on  the  car,  but  stopped 
almost  instantly.  His  parents  had  been  dos- 
ing him  repeatedly  with  some  sort  of  medi- 
cine, but  it  did  no  good,  and  Mrs.  Root  de- 
clares it  was  the  bad  air  and  nothing  else 
that  made  him  sick,  and  they,  in  their  want 
of  knowledge,  gave  him  drugs  (perhaps  in- 
jurious) instead  of  letting  him  have  "  God's 
pure  air. ' ' 

OUR  "ROBINSIN  CRUSOE"  ISLAND. 

* '  How  much  to  take  us  to  Osprey  in  the 
morning?"  I  asked  of  a  livery-man  as  we 
got  off  at  Sarasota. 

' '  Four  dollars. ' ' 

"But  you  carry  a  daily  mail.  Can't  you 
take  a  heavier  rig,  and  make  it  a  little  less?" 

"I  could  make  it  a  dollar  less;  but  the  mail 
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must  start  at  half- past  six,  and  you  wouldn't 
want  to  go  that  early?" 

He  didn't  know  us  as  you  do,  dear  reader, 
did  he  ? 

We  had  a  beautiful  ride  past  and  through 
orangre- groves  and  other  tropical  vegetation; 
and  when  we  reached  Osprey  (twelve  miles) 
we  found  one  of  Mr.  Shumard's  sons  waiting 
to  take  us  over  to  "our  island."  When 
friend  S.  told  us  (see  p.  135!^,  Dec.  15)  that 
it  was  only  ten  minutes'  sail  over  to  the  post- 
office,  I  thought  it  was  probably  only  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances  he 
could  do  it;  but  "Jesse"  made  it  in  just 
seven  minutes.  I  have  always  longed  for  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  sail- boats, 
especially  little  crafts  to  carry,  say,  half  a 
dozen  people,  and  here  was  my  chance. 

Orville  and  Jesse  Shumard  are  two  young 
men,  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
Their  occupation  is  principally  fishing,  and 
each  one  has  a  sail-boat  of  his  own,  and  it  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  see  how  those  boys 
handle  their  respective  boats,  especially 
when  there  is  a  pretty  high  wind.  They 
have  made  the  trip  to  the  postoffice  in  only 
five  minutes;  but  it  takes  an  expert  to  do 
this  and  not  upset  or  take  in  water. 

On  the  way  over,  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were 
astonished  to  see  fine  large  fish  jumping  out 
of  the  water  all  around  us,  and,  later  on, 
I  saw  a  school  of  fishes  just  coming  into  the 
bay  from  the  Gulf  (of  Mexico)  that  made 
such  a  "demonstration"  one  or  two  large 
fishes  (say  2  lbs.  and  over)  were  up  in  the 
air  all  the  time.  Sometimes  there  were  half 
a  dozen  or  more  several  feet  in  the  air.  Now, 
if  I  were  not  sure  you  all  know  I  tell  the 
truth,  even  if  I  am  telling  "fish  stories,"  I 
might  hesitate  to  tell  what  comes  next.  The 
Shumards  are  not  only  an  interesting  but  a 
remarkable  family.  Besides  the  boys  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  bright  girls,  nine  and 
eleven  years  old,  named  Clara  and  Flossie. 
With  the  older  one,  Florence  (seventeen), 
they  three  go  to  school  in  a  boat  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  home.  Well,  the  two  little  girls, 
one  morning  before  school,  caught  fish 
enough  to  sell  for  $2  40;  and  Clara  (only  9, 
mind  you)  caught  with  a  cast-net,  at  one 
haul,  one  hundred  and  six  fish,  all  big  enough 
to  eat.*  Of  course,  she  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  right  on  the  spot  near  a  school  of  fish. 
This  was  on  the  Gulf,  and  the  fish  were  so 
thick  when  a  wave  threw  them  up  on  the 
beach  they  could  hardly  all  get  back  into  deep 
water.  These  jumping  fish  sometimes  jump 
into  the  boat.  They  haven't  jumped  into 
our  boat  (not  yet) ;  but  one  day  Thomas 
McAulay(the  son-in-law)  was  walking  along 
the  beach  on  the  Gulf  when  a  fish  of  about  2 
lbs.  was  thrown  up  by  a  wave;  and  before  it 
could  get  back  he  kicked  it  up  on  dry  land, 
and  brought  it  in  just  in  time  for  dinner. 

By  the  way,  our  dinner  on  that  first  day 
included  a  soup  made  from  little  shellfish 
about  the  size  of  beans.  I  have  writ  ten  these 
up  before,  as  some  of  you  may  remember. 
Well,  I  still  consider  them  the  richest,  most 

*  It  took  both  g'-ls  to  pull  in  the  net,  for  there  were 
toward  100  lbs  of  fish. 


nourishing,  and  most  appetizing  food,  espe- 
cially in  the  line  of  soups,  of  any  thing  the 
kind  Father  has  provided  for  his  children. 
Every  wave  that  comes  up  from  old  ocean 
brings  up  in  the  sand  thousands  if  not  mil- 
lions of  these  tiny  oysters  (or  perhaps,  more 
properly,  clams);  and  if  you  scoop  them  up 
with  the  sand  in  a  sieve  the  sea  water  will 
wash  the  sand  out  and  leave  little  clos*  d 
shells  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  enticing  colors,  rivalirg 
all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  rinse  off  the  salt  water,  and  cork 
them  just  as  you  would  cook  so  many  beans, 
only  they  cook  about  as  quickly  as  oysters, 
and  taste  much  like  them.  The  shells  are 
strained  from  the  soup  with  a  colander.  The 
people  here  call  them  donaks.  There  are 
enough  here  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  f  et  d 
untold  thousands  if  not  millions  of  people. 

Before  I  get  through  with  fishes  as  food 
for  mankind  I  want  to  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  steps  that  often  occur  between 
the 'producer  and  consutner.  On  the  Pullman 
dining-car  I  had  a  very  fine  blue-fish  for  din- 
ner—price 50  cts.  I  did  not  order  anything 
else,  not  even  tea  or  coffee;  but  the  fish  alore 
made  a  very  good  dinner.  It  weighed,  when 
caught,  perhaps  2  lbs.  Well,  the  Shumard 
boys  get  for  just  such  fish  at  wholesale,  just 
as  they  come  out  of  the  salt  water,  tivo  cents 
per  pound,  by  the  100  lbs.  or  ton.  They  are 
purchased  by  a  boat  that  comes  along  daily, 
carrying  ice,  and  they  turn  them  over  to  the 
fish-dealers,  who  in  turn  supply  the  retailers, 
and  so  on  to  the  consumer.  I  suppose  the 
profits  are  all  right,  or  about  right;  for  if 
you  want  a  nice  fish  served  up  to  you  in 
good  style,  without  even  stopping  your  train 
for  dinner,  and  then  have  all  the  fixings 
quickly  swept  out  of  your  way  and  put  away, 
you  must  pay  somebody  for  doing  it.  If  you 
prefer  making  a  short  cut,  and  dropping  all 
these  "middle  men"  with  their  profits,  just 
come  out  on  our  island  and  play  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  just  as  Mrs  Root  and  I  are  plan- 
ning to  do.  Before  you  can  do  this,  however, 
you  will  have  to  invest  something  like  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  cottage,  and  things  to  take 
up  even  "light  housekeeping." 


VERTIGO,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 
I  have  mentioned  before  that  my  malari  1 
attacks  usually  occur  in  July  and  August  — 
the  same  season  of  the  year  that  I  had  t?  e 
severe  attack  something  over  a  dozen  yeais 
ago.  Well,  at  the  time  of  Ruber's  weddinjr, 
last  September.  Mrs.  Root  and  I  came  back 
to  Ohio  for  three  wetks.     Toward    the  ei  d 
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of  that  time  I  began  to  complain,  and  said  I 
shonld  have  to  go  back  to  the  cabin  in  the 
Wv.u.-:3  or  else  I  should  have  trouble.  One 
morning  I  woke  up  feeling  a  little  strange, 
but  about  as  well  and  strong  as  usual. 
When  I  attempted  to  stand  up  on  the  floor, 
however,  a  strange  darkness  and  dizzy  feel- 
ing came  over  me.  I  walked  a  little  way 
from  the  bed,  sank  down  on  the  floor,  and 
called  for  Mrs.  Root,  saying,  "Sue!  come 
here  quick.  Call  the  children,  and  have  the 
doctor  sent  for  as  soon  as  possible.  I  guess 
my  lifework  is  about  over." 

' '  No,  your  lifework  is  not  over.  Why  do 
you  talk  so?  This  is  nothing  unusual.  It 
will  pass  off  in  a  few  minutes.  Do  not  be 
worried.  We  will  get  you  out  all  right  with- 
out any  doctor." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  won't  get  out  all  right. 
You  had  better  get  a  doctor  here  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  heart  disease  or  apoplexy, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Oh  dear  me!  our 
Michigan  trip  is  all  up  now.  I  shall  never 
see  the  cabin  in  the  woods  again. ' ' 

But  Mrs.  Root  strongly  insisted  that  I  was 
borrowing  trouble  needlessly.  She  declared 
I  would  be  as  well  as  ever  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  that  we  would  make  our  Michigan  trip 
all  right,  etc. 

Oh  how  many  times  Mrs.  Root's  good  com- 
mon sense  has  quieted  my  nerves  and. pulled 
me  up  in  a  similar  way!  I  found  out  pretty 
soon  that  I  was  all  right  if  I  kept  my  head 
bent  over  pretty  well  toward  the  ground; 
but  just  as  soon  as  I  raised  it  up  the  dizzi- 
ness returned.  I  tried  a  drink  of  hot  water, 
but  when  I  straightened  up  it  was  just  the 
same.  Then  I  tried  a  cup  of  strong  tea. 
That  did  not  do  a  bit  of  good.  The  next 
dose  was  some  beef  tea  made  of  Liebig's 
extract  of  beef,  and  at  the  very  first  spoon- 
ful relief  came.  Then  I  drank  half  a  cupful 
of  the  beef  tea,  straightened  up,  put  on  my 
clothing,  and  was  all  right.  As  I  had  never 
had  any  experience  of  that  kind,  I  was  a 
good  deal  frightened;  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
I  went  for  Dr.  Kellogg's  big  doctor  book. 
Mrs.  Root  said  she  thought  I  would  find  it 
described  under  the  head  of  vertigo.  Sure 
enough,  that  hit  it  exactly.  The  book  said 
that  a  little  nourishirg  food  would  give  im- 
mediate relief.  It  also  stated  that  three 
out  of  four  cases,  or  something  like  that, 
were  caused  by  malarial  troubles.  I  ate  a 
pretty  good  square  meal,  and  went  about 
my  work  as  usual.  I  felt  only  some  slight 
symptoms  during  the  day,  and  a  little  the 
next  morning,  but  none  since.  In  a  couple 
of  days  we  were  otf  for  Michigan,  and  I  en- 
joyed better  health  for  three  or  four  weeks 
than  perhaps  I  ever  had  before;  but  I  was 
out  of  doors  nearly  all  the  time. 

Now,  friends,  I  agree  with  you  it  is  a  bad 
plan  to  be  talking  over  our  aches  and  pains, 
and  telling  people  about  them  (especially 
when  they  do  not  wish  to  listen) ;  and  I  have 
given  the  above  only  because  I  think  it  may 
help  somebody  else.  I  have  seen  people 
drop  down  suddenly  from  heart  disease,  apo- 
plexy, etc. ,  and  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  I  was  going  the  same  way,  where- 
as there  was  nothing  the  matter,  except  a 


little  indigestion,  probably  caused  by  mala- 
ria and  an  empty  stomach,  as  would  be  quite 
natural  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  a  glass  of 
milk  might  have  answered  the  same  as  the 
beef  tea;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  would 
not.  When  I  was  so  seasick  on  my  way  to 
Bermuda  I  was  pretty  comfortable,  as  you 
may  remember,  while  lying  on  my  back 
with  my  head  down  low;  but  just  as  soon  as 
I  attempted  to  rise  up,  or  even  to  put  a  pil- 
low under  my  head,  the  nausea  returned. 
Well,  the  first  thing  my  stomach  would  re- 
ceive after  that  terrible  ordeal  was  a  cup  of 
beef -tea,  and  the  steward  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  very  best  remedy  with  a  great 
majority  of  their  passengers.  It  is  not  at 
all  expensive  when  you  consider  what  a  very 
small  quantity  makes  a  good  cup  of  beef 
tea— not  much  more  expensive,  in  fact,  than 
tea  or  coffee;  and  hereafter  we  shall  keep  a 
little,  just  for  sickness,  in  our  household  or 
take  it  along  when  traveling.  I  think  we 
may  say,  as  with  lemons,  it  is  one  of  God's 
remedies.  Of  course,  one '  can  make  beef 
broth  of  a  little  meat;  but  it  takes  more 
time,  and  it  is  often  quite  important  that 
the  remedy  be  something  we  can  get  hold  of 
in  an  instant. 


MORE  ABOUT  NITRO-CULTURE. 

When  this  matter  first  came  up  you  re- 
member I  said  in  Gleanings  that  I  was 
sure  it  was  a  humbug,  or  at  least  partly  so, 
especially  so  when  they  claimed  it  required 
a  different  kind  of  bacterium  for  each  kind 
of  clover  and  each  kind  of  beans,  and  all 
that;  but  as  it  was  so  strongly  indorsed  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
I  was  forced  to  give  in,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  now  transpires  that  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials  owned  stock,  or  at  least 
his  wife  did,  in  the  company  that  was  offer- 
ing bacteria  at  $2.00  per  package,  sufficient 
to  inoculate  an  acre;  and  instead  of  giving 
the  public  the  reports  of  all  trials  made  all 
over  the  United  States  —  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different —  this  public  official  sent  out  only 
the  most  favorable  ones.  In  the  circulars 
that  were  sent  out  from  the  National  Nitro- 
culture  Co.  they  had  testimonials  from  prom- 
inent people.  Among  them  was  Edward  F. 
Dibble,  a  well-known  New  York  seed-grow- 
er. In  fact,  they  claimed  him  as  being  the 
heaviest  purchaser  of  their  commodity;  but 
Mr.  Dibble  says,  in  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer,  as  follows: 

In  each  case  nitro-culture  has  not  given  us  or  any  of 
our  growers  one  single  bean  more  than  we  would  have 
obtained  if  there  had  been  no  nitro-culture  used;  and 
on  several  fields  and  tests  where  we  planted  seed  treated 
w^ith  nitro-culture  and  untreated  seed,  the  untreated 
seed  has  given  better  results.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the 
history  of  our  experience  up  to  date,  and  the  farmers  of 
America  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  it  should 
be  worth  a  good  deal  considering  the  nitro-culture  com- 
pany say  that  we  were  their  largest  customers,  and 
therefore  gave  it  a  more  comprehensive  test. 

Things  have  certainly  come  to  a  very  bad 
pass  when  there  is  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  worst  part 
of  it  is,  the  official  who  owns  up  to  the  fact 
as  stated  above  is  still  retained  in  the  De- 
partment. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing-— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood- 
er, one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.    The 

METAL  MOTHER  W^^ttV 

is  a  longr  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.     With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks 
— brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to  do  this.     A 
tirae-savingr,  labor-saving-,  oil-saving:  machine  ^ 
complete  for  57.50.       Free  catalog:— tells  how 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  55  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  IHATCHER   CO.,    BOX   223,    SALEM,   NEW  YORK 


Let  Me  Tell  You  the  Special  Price 


On  This  Genuine  1906 
Chatham  Incubator 


It's  this  way : 

We  make  more  In- 
cubators than  o  n  y 
other  concern  ony- 
wliere- 

Our  two  factories— 
equipped  with  the 
best  labor-saving, 
wood  -  working  ma- 
cliinery  to  be  had. fin- 
ish six  to  seven  hun- 
dreflinoibatorsaday. 

We  buy  lumber  in 
immense  quantities. 

All  this  means  high 
grade  Incubators  at 
low  cost. 


And  we  are  no.r  after  the  trade  with  a  machine 
of  upstairs  quality  at  a  downstiiirs  price. 

Wewanttoiell  you  about  it — and  surprise  you 

We  want  you  to  get  our  catalog,  pick  out  jour 
Incubator  and  let  us  astoni.sh  you  with  the  price. 

We  will  also  tell  you  ourliberal  selling  plan. 

And  of  the  84  days  FREE  trial. 

Vou  can  hatch  four  times  to  prove  the  machine 
Is  all  we  say.    If  it  isn't,  send  it  back  at  our  cost. 

A  five  year  iiouclad  guarantee  goes  with  every 
Incubator  we  sell. 

We  couldn't  dojhis  with  a  cheap  Incubator. 

Only  Chatham  Incubators  will  stand  it. 

And  they  will  outlast  the  guarantee. 

lor  they  have  steel  and  brass  regulators — the 
best  and  costliest — good  for  a  hundred  years. 

No  cheap,  leaky  wafer  regulators  for  us. 

\\  e  ship  direct  to  you  from  nearest  warehouse— 
we  have  20  in  leading  cities. 

Ask  for  FKEE  catalog  today.    It  will  please  yon. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 

216  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  lene  BELIABLf 


In  all  the  v,'itle  field  of  incubator  making-,  you'll  lind  no  better 
hatcher  than  this  year's  Reliable  Incubator.  Scientifically 
made,  simple  in  operation,  perfectly  even  temperature,  no 
draug-hts,  no  hot  spots;  uses  one-thikd  less  oil,  has  double 
heating  system  and  .\x:tomatic  reg-ulatiOD,  and  is  sold  on  an 
absolute  moxet-back  guarantee.  No  other  incubator  of- 
fered on  such  liberal  terms.  W.  H.  MeClanahan.  Columbus, 
.  -         Miss.,    says,    "The   machine  bous-ht  from  vou  frave  perfect 

satisfaction."— Free  catalog  explains  all.    Egg-s  for  hatching  shipped  anywhere. 
RELIABLE   INCUBATOH,   &  BROODER   CO..   Box    B-49    a^incv.   111.,    U.   S.   A. 


SOLD 

^.pN  AN 

ABSOLUTE 
MON^BAGK 
BliiMNtlE 


IMPROV-ED    INCUBATORS    FOR    1906. 

Money-saving  improvements  embodied  only  In 
tJe  new  and  patented.  iyu6-patteru  Genuine  Stand- 
ard Cyphers  Incubators  are,  a  regulator  that 
gives  absolutely  perfect  control  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  an  improved  system  of  ventilation  that 
conserves  the  natural  moisture  of  the  egg,  gives 
a  larger  supply  of  fresh  air  and  oxygen  and 
insures  more  vigorous  chicks,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  amount  of  oil  required;  while  a 
dozen  little  conveniences  aid  in  reducing  the  op- 
erator's work  and  bother.  Everyone  who  raises 
poultry  and  everyone  who  would  like  to  raise 
poultry  but  who  has  thought  it  "too  much  both- 
er," should  investigate  this  improved  incubator. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  The  big  Cyphers 
Company's  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide  (22S 
pages  8x11),  catnlnging  incubators,  brooders  and 
70  other  good  poultry  supplies  which  they  make, 
will  be  sent  you  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 
and  give  names  and  addresses  of  two  neighbors 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address  nearest 
office. 

Cyphers    Incubator    Company — Buffalo,      Boston 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco 


You  can't  tell  a  good  incubator  or  a  good 

brooder  by  looking  at  them.    The  only  true 

test  is  in  the  Hatching  and  Raisings  of 

Chicks.      The   machines   that  Prove 

Best  by  that  test  are  the 

IDEAL 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

JMade  by  the  man  who 
knows  and  backed  by  the 
J.  W.  Jlilier  Cos.'  guarantee  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results  or  j'our  money  back  after  30, 
60  or  90  days  Free  Trial.  If  you  ar  discour- 
aged try  the  Ideal — if  you  don't  want  to  be 
discouraged  try  the  Ideal.  Send  for  <he  book 
"Poultry  lor  Profit"— Free.  128  pages,  illustrates 
and  describes  everything  needed  to  raise  poultry. 

Acidr.-ss    J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

Box  48        Freeport,  Illinois. 
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Take  Your 
Own 

Time.       Incubator 

40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty''  Book. 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  an  incuba- 
tor, because  it  has  more  every-day  "chicken 
sense"  in  it  than  any 
catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.  300  good  pic- 
tures. It  tells  why  "Old 
Trusty"  dues  such  good 
work — why  it  hatches  s" 
many  and  so  pood  ohick-i 
— why  it  is  bo  ensy  to  op- 
erate—why it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  40, 
60  or  SO  days  trial,  freight 
prepaid.    Write  to  us. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


A  Free    Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators— written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  24  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  wlio  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu- 
bator. Don't  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  IN,  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses  :    Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


ilTIM    INCUBATORS 

IBCilVI    AND      BROODERS 


ffholeealepricei 


n 

H  V    Time  tested  nnd  prove; 
^A  use;s<.lddirectto.voual 

e  maker  B  puarantee  and  save  the  middie- 
"lile  The     Removable    Chwk     Tray^ 

I  and  Njtr^L'fi! — n  fealure  no  o'her  hafl — explained  in 
.■%.     If8//(c      Write  for  it  today. 

{Gem  Incubalnr  Co.,  Box   53,  Trotwood,  0. 


ANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed    by    14    Years 
■■Bi  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  *.  Si^nd  for 
frep  book.  BJ»  *^TA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.    23 ,  Ligoiiier,  Ind. 


9  B  0-80  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
attioH.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy,  lU. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

^  From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut- 
ters.  hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen; Farin  Feed  .tlilli,  tira- 
hain  I'loiir  Hand  Mlllx,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills,  .send  tur  cataloKue. 
WILSUN  itttitS.,  8./le  JUfrB., 
l>ei>t.        Kustoii.  Pa. 


Investigate 

the 

Poultry 
Business 


Write  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit- 
able combinations  of  E.gg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  1      i.s. 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  ecgs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  natch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  mate  $2.00  on 
a  large  winter  roaster.  It  telis  what  profits 
can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  tomake  money  with 
j  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  used  on  the  money -making  farms.  It  is  my 
business  to  teach  tho'se  who  use  them  to  do  so 
profitably.  Whether  your  needs  are  small  or 
large,  I  will  furnish,  without  charge,  esti- 
mates and  plans  for  a  complete  equipment 
that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend- 
ing a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3927  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  hatching  machine.  We  want  you  to 
try  it  iiud  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  do  so.  We 
will     seud    one    freiglit    paid,     and    give    you 

60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

—time  enough  to  take  off  two  good  hatches.  If  it 
doesn't  suit  you,  if  it  doesn't  hatch  rii.dit.  nend  it 
back,  (^ould  we  make  such  an  offer  if  wrdid  not 
know  what  the  "SUCCESS  INCUItATOK"  will 
do  for  yoni  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Brooder  Co.,  Box  94,  Racine,  'Wis. 


$f.   PER  MOI^STH 

to  f'2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
Rent  pa\s  f'.r  it.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

40  Daws  Trial  3">''»""=i'"^'^'^-  ^"^J 

^U  "«y»  """  plans  and  parts  and 
build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  ii-ie:  50  egg 
,85.00;  100  egg  «9;  200  egg  $12.75     Brood- 

^ers,S:i.60up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  80x64,     Sprlngfioid,  O, 


MORE  EGGS-LESS  FEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

"Cta-bir  Gutter 

will  double  your  e^  yield  and  cut  your  feed 

bill  In  half.     Guaranteed  to  cut  easier  and  faster 

any  other.    Trial  offer  and  catalogue  free. 

Hnmphrey,   Mine  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  III. 


Humphrey 


THE 


DANDY 


BONE 
CUTTER! 


will  double  your  egg  yield.  Thous- 
ands of  poultry  raispi 
say  so.  It  costs  I  ess,  turns  easiei 
cuts  faster andlastslonger  tha 
"^any  other.  Pricef-"..OU  up.  Sold  on  15  I'ayr 
Free  'J'rltll.  Send  for  book  and  epecial  propositioi 

STRATTON  IVIF'G.  CO., 

nox     54,  Erie.  Pa.    -i 
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REEN  BONE  PIAHE^  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  becaufeit  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  eprgr  elements.    You  pret  twice  the 
epRs.more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

1%yffA1%J1^*C    LATEST  MODEL  cuts  all  kinds  of  hone,  with  adhering  meat 

ivA/^i^iH    ij  Rmvrir  r^IIXTim    ^""  f^ristle  easy,  fast  atidflne.  Automatic 

feed.open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cai'lg  free. 


BONE  CUTTER 


1  0  Days  Free  Trial.    No  money  in  advance. 


F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  37,     Mllford,  Mass. 


Greider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize- Winning  Poultryfor 

V.m.  This  bonk  is  printed 
in    several    Beautiful 

Colors  and  Is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Chrome  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  Illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— how  to  build 
houses;  cure  for  diseases;  Best  Liice  Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  Id  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.   GKEIDEK,       RHEEMS,   PA. 


Don't  Fool 


with  your  face.  You  can- 
not afford  to  take  chances. 
Always  insist  on 


WILLiAn/l!S 


SHAVSNG 
SOAP 


Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

B.  Williams  Co.,    Glastonbury,  Conn. 


SPRAYPUMPSI 


The  Pump 
That- 


SPRAY 

t>UMPS 


Tank  and  Spray 

PUMP 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  aU  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  aad 
.         Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bettrinss^ 
easy  to  push  and  to  pullt 
cannot  be  thrown  on  the 
track— hence  hs  name— 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices*  Exclusive  agen^ 
given  to  right  party  vho 

Ashland,       •       OUBkJ 


^^  Let  Us  Send  You  ^-^^ 

Our  Booke 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lotof  money— the 


STEEL 

and  the — 
HANDY 


WHEELS 
WAGON. 


ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC 

By  every  test,  tliey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  ipiarter  millions  s  •Id.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.     i  atalogue  free. 


ELECTRiC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  35      Quincy,  Ills. 


ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE  FAGTS 

We  imblish  a  finely  illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  liind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones,  f'ree  if  you  ask  for  Book  Sfi-F. 

Siromberg-Carlsiin  Tel.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Lk^LAWN  FENOE 


mm^mw^imm 


Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ccme" 
teriesandC'hnrches.  Address 
COIIi£D  SPRING  FENCE  «0. 
Bos    448      Winchester,  Ind, 


mimmm 


U^FREIGtiTm 


[EAVIEST 


AUNo.  9  steel  wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weigli! 

^  more  than  most  fences.    1^  to  85c  per  rod 

delivered.     Wc  sell  all  kinds  offence  wireat 

wholesale  prices.    Write  for  fence  bo 

Sng  HOstyles.  The  Brown  Fenre  an^ 

Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohi 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  la 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-liigli,  Bull-strone,  Pie- 
tight.     Every    rod    guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box      21    MUNCIE,  INDIAN* 
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^  Reproduced   Photograph   of  a  ^ 

^Vermont  Dairy  Bam  and  Silo  ^ 

covered  with  Paroid  Roofinj.  '' 


A  PAROID  ROOF 


The  roof  that  lasts  and  anybody  can  lay.  -  Thousands  of   the  most  progressive 
farmers,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  as  well  as  railroad  companies  and  the   U.    S. 
Government  are  using  Paroid  for  roofing  and  siding  in  preference  to  all  others, 
because  they  have  proved  that  Paroid  is 
The  Most  Economical    ) 

The  Most  Durable        [  Of  All  RcHdv  Roofinos. 

The  Most  Satisfactory  )  ** 

This  Is  Why:    It  is  made  of  extra  st  ron?r  felt,  with  an  extra  good  saturation  which  makes  it 

proof  against  sparks,  ainders,  water,  heat,  cold,  acids  and  gases    Lif^ht  slate 

color;  contains  no  tar;  does  not  run  nor  crack  and  does  not  taint  rain  water. 

Don't  be  put  off  with  a  cheap  imitation.    Get  the  economical  Paroid— the  roof  that  lasts. 


Send  for  Free  Sample  |°if  "''™®  °'  nearest  dealer. 


Investigate  for  your- 
For  a  2  cent  stamp  we'll  send  new  book  of 
complete  plans  for  poultry  and  farm  buildings. 

F.    W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

(Originators  ot  the  free  Roofing  Kit— fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll) 

East  Walpoie,  Mass.,  Established  1817.  Chicago^  Illinois. 


HOW 


Yon  Get  This  New 
TONGLELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days'  Trial 


FREE 


'       It's  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  Is  embodied  In 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward Truck.without  any  Tongrue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a  team,  that  Is  already  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rougrh, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a  Harrow  Frame? 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it. 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a  30  Days'  Ap- 
proval Test,  all  FreizM  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 

represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 

you  pay  for  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 

prefer.    If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

See  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oct.  20,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
1418  Tonguelesa  Disc  has  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  last  a  long  felt  want  supplied — a  Tongue- 
less  Disc.  We  have  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  will  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  Wo  have  often  wondered  why  a  tongueless 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  you  will  never  make  anything  but  Toneueless 
DisoB.— Yours  respectfully.  L.  F.  WF.AVER. 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles  ' 

—No  Side  Draft. 

—No  Neck  Weight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

— Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 

— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days'  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
•we  can  take  care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de- 
livery  are  already  com-    mm     i\^  Sizes 
ing  from  every  State         /g      B 'ior 
In  the  Union.  _jj     II  *"  Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

4627   Hastnids  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Ro.  60  Iron  Asp  PWot  Wheel  CuItWator 


The  Best  Farm  Help. 

All  farm  help  is  scarce;  Good  farm  help  is  scarcer.  The 
user  of  Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  ott'MS  the 
best  help  iji  the  world  and  iias  less  help  to  hire. 

IRON  AGE  Impiements 


e«*^ 


No.  6 

Ape 
I  Comhii 

Double 

and  Single 

Wheel 

Hoe, 

Hill 
I  and  Drill_ 
I  8eeder4 


Earn  a  profit  on  every  day's  work  in  any  field  or 
garden.    The  No.  6  Combined  Tool  sliown  will  at  a 
innle  operation  open  the  ground,  plant  and  cover 
seed  in  hills  or  drills  with  any  desirable  spacing  between  seed.    A  slight 
adjustment  fits  the  same  tool  to  roll.  rake.  hoe.  plow  or  cultivate.    The 

No.  60  Riding  Cultivator  is  another  famous  labor  saver. 

Our  NEW  IRON  AGE  BOOK  illustrates  Seeders,  Wheel 

Hoes,  Cultivators.  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  listributors 

and  afull  lineof  Potato  Machinery  eoDsistinsi  of  l'lar;t- 

ers.  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Diggers.  Sent  FR  KK. 

BATEMAN  iVIFG.  COMPANY,  Box  1 20  Grer.ioch,  N.  J. 


iOBSplitliickom 

SPECIAT.  TOP  nueOY  TO  OKj>EE   ^^ 

I  2-ycar  guarantee.   Sold  or  3ii 
I  days  free  trial.     lOn  points  of 
I  superiority.     Tell  us  what  styli 
vehicle   ynu    ^vaiit.    Send  for 
1  190b  catalogue  free. 
The  Oliin  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 
~.   !'.  Phelps,  Prc8. 
Station  293 
,  Cincinnu.  .Ohio  ' 


Strongost 
Made — — • 

See  how  closely  it  is  woven.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  at  factory 
prices,  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  free  Catalogue. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY 
Box   101       Winchester,  Indiana 


Wood=working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut- 
ting, mitering,  grooving, 
boring,  scroll-sawing,  edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
■working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneea  Falls  M'f'g  Co., 
44  Water  St ..  Seneca  Fs..  N.  Y. 


Foot 
^\  and  Hand 
Power 


FRUIT  BOOKS  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  ii-.ail  sample 
copies  of  the  Best  Fkcit  Paper  and  tuU 
particulars  about  the  '•Bro.  .Jonathan 
Fruit  Books,"  whicJi  may  be  secured  free. 
FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY 
216  South  Ttu  Stkeet,    ST.  JOSEPH,  310. 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Southern  Krtiit  Groivex-  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.   Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 .  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.  F.  &  J  NO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.         ILLINOIS. 


makts  from  25  lo  3''  block? 


were  made  on  one  of  our 
$50  concrete  building-block 
machines.  Prices  range 
from  S')0  upwards.  Eveiy 
machine  complete  with  all 
parts  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  Two  men 
make  from  100  to  150  of 
these  blocks  per  day.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list. 


Medina  Concrete  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 
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YES! 


WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Llon  " 
engines  how  to  operate  them  inteUigently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  '  Lion  "  Gas  and  Gasohne  Engines  are  simpHcity  simplified; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  in  operation. 


WRITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engins  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  purchase  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  for 

purposes,  a.  d  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particu  ars  about  your  approval  oflfer  as  ad- 
vertised in  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."  Yours  very  truly. 

Name Town 

State Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box 

E.F.D 


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
"installment  plan"  of  purchase.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE,  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENL 
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MAGAZINE 

■  NATIONS 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
quoting  prices  on  your  own  combinations.  We  will  meet  or  beat  the  price  of  any 
agency  or  publisher.  FREE:  Send  us  any  three  clubs  at  advertised  prices  and 
we  will  give  you  any  magazine  of  Ciass  A  free.     Catalog  Free.    Ag:nis  wanted. 


CLASS   I 

Agricultural  Epitomist  (three  years) 50 

A  merican  Farmer 50 

Beauty  and  Health 50 

Boys  and  Girls 50 

Hook-keepers'  Bulletin 50 

Cooking  Club 50 

Church  Woman's  Magazine 1  00 

Farm  News 50 

Fanners' Institute  Bulletin 10 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home •     50 

(•arm   Magazine 50 

Fruit  Grower  (until  Jan.  1) 50 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 50 

Housekeeper 60 

Home  Magazine 35 

Ladies'  World 50 

McCall's  and  pattern 50 

f  oultry  Success 50 

Western  Review 50 

World's  Events 1  00 

Woman's  Work 1  00 

The  Woman's  Journal 50 

CLASS  A 

American  Boy 1  00 

American  Thiesherman  (after  Jan.  1)  1  00 

American  laventor 1  00 

American  Education 1  00 

American  Nut  Journal 1  00 

American  Industries 1  00 

American  Dressmaker 1  OO 

At  Home  (Kentuckian)  1  00 

Cosmopolitan    1  00 

'  Commoner. . .' 1  00 

Church  Economist 1  00 

Dixieland   1  00 

Farm  Journal  ( rt ve.  years) 75 

Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside 1  00 

Four  Track  News 1  00 

Fruit  Grower  (after  Jan.  l) 1  00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

*  Good   Housekeeping 1  00 

Harper's  Bazar 1  00 

Kindergarten  Review 1  oO 

Magazine  of  Mysteries 1  oo 

Madame 1  00 

Merchants'  Guide  (new) 2  00 

National  Daily  Review  (the  woman's  daily) ...  1  00 

Naturopath  and  Herald  of  Health 1  00 

New  York  Tribune-Farmer 1  00 

New  Thought 1  oo 

Ohio  Teacher 75 

Pearson's 1  00 

Pictorial  Review  with  pattern 1  00 

Pilgrim    1  00 

Physical  Culture , 1  00 

Railway  Critic 1  00 

Silver  Cross 1  00 


Success 

Talent 

Town  and  Country  Journal 

*  Woman's  Home  Companion 

World  To-day 

Youth 

*  Add  ten  cents  to  club  for  this  magazine. 


CLASS 

Appleton's  Booklovers 

Current  Literature 

Outing 

Burr  Mcintosh 

Independent 

Journal  of  Education 

Lippincott's    

Reader  Magazine 

Review  of  Reviews 


B 


1  00 
1  00 
100 
1  00 

1  no 

1  00 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 


GLEANINGS   IN   BEE  CULTURE- 

With  any  one  of  Class  1 ^ 1. 25 

two  "       1 1  50 

three        '|       1 175 

one  "       A 1  f.O 

"         two  "      A 2  00 

one  of  Class  1  and  one  of  Cla-s  A  1  75 

two  of  Class  1  and  one  of  Cla.-^    A  2  00 

one  of  Class  1  and  two  of  (  1  iss  A  2  25 

one  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B  3  00 

two  of  Class  B 4  00 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture $1  60  /  fliii-  Prino    tO 

Motorway 2  00  f  ""'  lIlUC,  ^^ 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture $1  00  I  Hiir  Drino    ^0 

The  Musician 1  50  I  "*"  •'"'B)  *^ 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture— 

With  American  Inventor 

Madame 

Tom  Watson's 

American  Magazine 

National  Daily  Review 

II     McCall's  and  pattern 

"     Lippincott's    

Burr  Mcintosh  and  one  of  Class  A. . 

Booklovers  and  two  of  Class  1 

"     Talent    

'I      Keith's  on  Home  Building 

' '     Searchlight 

II  Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmopolitan 
American  Magazine  (Leslie's)  14 
months,  commencing  with  Novem- 
ber; Suburban  Life,  and  Pearson . . 
(Harper's  Bazar  or  World  To-day 
in  place  of  Pearson.) 
Review  of    Reviews    and    Woman's 

Home  Companion 

Review    of    Reviews,   Cosmopolitan, 
and  Scribner's 


1  50 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 
1  50 

1  25 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  50 


2  50 


2  50 
5  50 


Our  References:  F.  and  M.  Bank,  Bath,  New  York.    Address 

COMPENDIUM  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 

138  HOWELL  STREET,   BATH,   NEW  YORK 
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PLANT 

ASSWOOD 

FOR  HONEY 


M„  EJoo  VY%  H  H  ■  ^"^  should  plant  basswood  trees  along  your 
I  ■  ^  v?C7  1 1 1  dl  I  ■  ijjjg  fences,  and  give  your  bees  the  chance  to 
fill  your  hives  easily  with  the  choicest  honey.  It  is  conceded  by  the  highest  author- 
ities that  no  other  tree  or  plant  bears  as  much  honey  as  basswood  blossoms.  By 
planting  these  trees  along  your  fences  you  will  utilize  the  ground  heretofore  going 
to  waste,  make  fine  shade  for  your  pastures,  and  receive  the  cost  of  the  trees 
many  times  in  the  choice  honey  collected  by  your  bees  from  them. 

Our  special  offer  to  readers  of  this  paper  is  to  send   at  proper   time  in  spring  of  1906,  with  express 
charges  prepaid  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  the  United  States, 


100 


Choice 

6  to  12  in.  high, 

$   3.00 

Basswood 

1  to  2  feet  high. 

5.00 

Trees 

2  to  4  feet  high, 

irtra    trM>s    frpe.      Tf    nrpfpn-oH    thf 

lO.OO 

express  agent  in  the  spring  after  the  trees  arrive  at  express  office  in  GOOD  CONDITION.    No  matter 
how  far  you  live  from  us  we  guarantee 


SAFE  DELIVERY 


These  basswood  trees  will  go  fast  at  our  special  prepaid  price,  and  our  advice  is  that  you  order  at 
once,  as  offer  may  have  to  be  withdrawn  later  on. 

ORDER  them  direct  from  this  advertisement.  If  you  have  no  ground  to  plant  on  get  your  neigh- 
bors to  let  you  plant  them  along  their  fences. 

We  have  been  in  the  nursery  business  for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  and  are  reliable.  Our  catalog, 
with  42  colored  plates,  and  plain  descriptions  of  our  HARDY  "  BLIZZARD  BELT  "  fruits,  ornamen- 
tals, evergreens,  etc.,  is  free  for  the  asking.    Write  to-day. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Company, 

Box  748,  Osage,  Iowa. 
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Farm  Annual  for  1906 


"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 
Mailed  FREE  to  ail  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  i6S  pages  and  tells  \.he  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  frotn  nature.  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  \'egetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers,  including  Luther  BfRBANK's  AVa'/7ora/  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  I — the  ven.^  day  you  read  this  advertisement.    Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.   ATLEE    BURPEE   &   CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  MILLION  DOLLAR  CONTEST 

'to   increase   grain   GROWERS'  PROFITS! 

FOR  PARTiCULARS,  SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE,  PACES  2  AND  3. 

Special  Premiums  also  for  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  customers  this  year. 
Genuine  gifts  to  our  patrons  to  introduce  varieties  of  rare  merit  obtainable 
only  of  us.      Lad:es,  especially,  read  page  4  of  our  big  free  catalogue. 
No  matter  whether  you  area  small  or  large  user  of  seeds,  or  whether  you  buy  Field 
Seeds,  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  get  Northrup,  King  &  Co.'s  Free  Catalogue  and  read  all  about 
these  wonderful  oiTers.     Write  for  this  19ti6  Seed  Encyclopaedia  before  you  tnake  any  plans  for 
buying  your  1906  supply  of  seeds  for  the  farm,  garden  or  lawn. 

Nopthi^upg  King  &  Go's  IntepestSng  Seed  Catalogue  is  FREEI 

"  The  Million  Dollar  Contest  to  Increase  Grain  Growers^  Profits"'  is  the  most  colossal  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  ever  conceived.    It  puts  a  fortune  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  seed 
users.    It  is  too  great  to  attempt  to  describe  here.    Read  about  it  in  our  free  book. 
Itwillbe  money  in  your  pocket  to  see  this  Catalogue //r^/.' 

It  is  not  only  an  illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  Seeds,  but  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  Liberal 
Inducements  and  Big  Premium  Offers. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Seed  business  was  a  Catalogue  published  containing,  in  one 
volume,  so  much  of  interest  and  value  to  all  classes  of  seed  buyers. 

For  twenty-two  years  Northrup,  King:  &  Co.  have  been  developing  new  and  improved 
varieties,  and   the   1906    Catalogue   offers  a  wide  range  of  exclusive  specialties. 

Our  "Sterling  Brand"  on  a  package  of  seed  means  an  absolute .e"<"'i".'''<'.?  that  they  must 
prove  of  satisfactory  purity  and  germination  TO  YOU,  or  they  may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  money  will  be  refunded  without  "IF  C)R  ANDS." 

Every  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  v.e  sell  warranted  for  quality  and  germination. 

"PEEP-'O-DAY",  the  Sensational  Early  New  Sweet  Corn,  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 

earlier  than  any  other  sort,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  Sweet  Com  is  meeting  with  a  phenomenal 

sale.     "PEEP-'O-DAY"  is  wonderfully  productive,  giving  almost  double  the  yield 

per  acre  of  any  other  variety,  and  so  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicious  that  no 

Other  Sweet  Corn  compares  with  it.    Try  it  this  Season! 

Among  our  numerous  other  garden  specialties  is  the  new  ^Mammoth  Podded 
Pea— "Teddy  Roosevelt."  Our  catalogue  will  be  found  of  fascinating  interest 
to  anyone  wishing  to  excel  every  garden  in  the  neighborhood. 

Farm  and  Field  Seeds,  Grasses,  etc.  worfd !i  I^JIrS^Vfa^^^^ 

and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed  Wheat,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Hog  Pasture  Mixture, 
Rape  Seed,  Alfalfa  Seed,  etc.  Our  Sterling  Lawn  Seed  analyzed  as  to  purity 
and  tested  as  to  germination,  insures  beautiful  lawns  of  lasting  green. 

Get  this  catalogue.  The  most  z/a/Mad/e  of  all.  A  postal  or  a  letter  should 
be  sent  today  addressed  just  like  this: 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,    261    Northrup-King  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Seeds 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

.Teweli/s  Complete  HoRTicrLTURAL  Es- 
tablishment. Our  .5  Free  C \talogs  cover 
everything  that  is  hardy  in  the  line  of 
Fruit  Trees  axd  Pla.vts  and  Garden 
Seed.  The  new  Jewell  Fruit  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  published, — honest  descrip- 
tions based  on  38  j-ears  experience  in  Min- 
nesota. 1906  Free  Cata>og  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  read.v.  Remember  we 
have  a  1200  acre  nursery  here  devoted  to  IS 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the  Is 
North.  Everv  tree  guaranteed  for  2  vears.  If' 
C?"RELIABLE  AGENTS  WAXTf2D  . Vj 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES  7: 

Box  12  Lake  City,  Minn,     '(^j 


A  v/ondei-ful  big  catalog  CBEE 
Full  of  engravin.^s  of  every  a  nCE 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  ether 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every   Customer. 
Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 
B.  H.Shumway,   Rockford,  Illinois. 
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BOOK 

FREE 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  big  <Tops  of  big:  fancy  strawberries  can 

be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  begrinners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Big:  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautilully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
B.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX    400    THBEE  KIVERS,  MICH 


STRAWBERRY   -<" 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
prrower,   best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.     I  offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;   fifty 
other  varieties.       Large  vari- 
ety fruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.      Send  for  f-ee  catalogue 
L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  6C8    PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


eee<)»,    Shrubs,      FRUIT 
A^D    ORNAMENTAL 

TREES  have  been  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  for  over 
half  a  centur.v.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us  as 
no  fairer  prices  are  quoted 
on  high  quality  goods.  The 
best  are  always  most  satisfac- 
tory in  results.  We  in  lil 
postpaid  St-edg,  Rohcs. 
Phints,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Ere. 
and  euarantee  safe  arrival 
and  satiftfactlon,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  You  will 
r^.y^ ''•lasted  in  car  extraordinary  cheap  oilers  of  over 
half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Secdn.  Plants, 
Rueos.  Kic  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  vou 
our  e"..-g.int  l«8-putfe  Catnlouue  EREE.  Send  A.i 
It  today  and  see  what  values  we  eive  for  a  little  money. 
52  ye:irs.    44  greenhouses,  IJOO  acres. 

'SUE  S'rOU»!»  &,  HAKieiSON  CO., 
Box      187,  PAi.NESVILLE,   OHIO. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


50 


BULBS 

35  Cents. 


Will  grow  in  the 

house    or    out    of 

doors.  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  Gladiolus, 

Crocus    Fuchsias, 

Oxalis.  Tuberoses, 

Begonia,  Jonquils, 

Daffodils,  Chinese 

Lily,  Dewey  Lily, 

(Jloxinia,  Lilies  of 

the  Valley— all  postpaid,  Soc  in  stamps 
or  coin.  As  a  premium  with  these  l?ulbs  we  will  send 
FREE  a  big  collection  of  flower  seeds— over  200  kinds. 
HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Seeds 

THAT  GROW       ^^js*^.^ 

Best  quality.  Good  bear-^/''^^'  ov^^"^^^*^^^ 
ers.  Low  prices.  Apple^^Vv^  ^\^s  e  e  d  s 
4c;  Plum  and  Cherry >^^»^-<«>^very  cheap. 
Uc;  Peach  4c;  slU^^  Vtr'^<^^y^  Freight  paid 
budded;  Con-  >^«X  *.e%?^  on  trees.  Cata- 
cord  Grapes^,^fc^Ae\/  logue,  English  or 
2c;  Forest^,^^^'^<\>/ German,  free.  V*'rite 
for  it  todav.  Address 
ay  '<^>^  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
^5''    O'y^     Box  33  Beatrice,  Neb. 


NEW  BOOK 


New  from  cover  to  cover, 

this    handsome    catalog     overflows 

with  valuable  information  for  fruit- 

Every  grower  sbould    send   for    it  before 
ibuTinj.     Il  tells  all   about  ou?    immerse   Efcrk  of 

i\  VALUABLE  SIVIALL  FRUITS 

:) fruit  aod  Tiiameat^l  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds; 
Tj-i    reneral  nursery   stocfe.     It  is  free.     Get  it — 


T,r.,nt 


"W.  :N.SoarfF,   New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


We 
grow  them  by  the 
million.     To  prove   they   are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  12 

<, Spruces  and  Pinai  2  years  old  ritHE  to 
•  property  owner*.  Mailing  expense  6c,  which 
end  or  not.  A  postal  will  bring  them.  Catalog 
■ith   43   colored   plates   of   Hardy  Fruits  etc., 

;fr88.    Writ,  today.  The  Gardner 

^Nursery  Company,  Box748,  Osage,  la, 


Strawberry  Plants 

(  Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  ofJIOO  GOLD  PRIZE 
oners;  also  Cardinal.  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  De<vberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C..«  ^  J  ^   Full  lins  hest  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

O  eeCL'S  etiesGARDEN.FIELDandFLOWER 

SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 

good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them   Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,      Depl.   20,         SALISBURY,  MD. 


850,000 


_  GRAPEVINES 

lOffVorletle*.  Also  Small  FruJts,  Trees,  Ac  Best  root- 
«B  etock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  B'ample  vines  mailed  for  lOc 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCH,  FREOeNIA.N.V. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 


MIlllONS  OF  FRUIT 
AND  FOREST  TREES 

Small  Fruits  and  Evcrtrreens.    Russian  Mulberry 
and    Black  Locust,    $1.00  per  1000.     Carefully  dug 
and   packed.     Freight    prepaid   on  $10.00  orders. 
Catalogue   free.    Fine   frees  guaranteed. 
Gage    County    Nurseries,    Box    647,   Beatrice,    NeDt 
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"The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nut  Shell." 

200  Eggs 
'""-■a      a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  book, 
"200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen."  is  now 
ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  rewritten.  96 
pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  of 
feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolfboro.  N.  H.,  won 
the  prize  of  ^lOO  in  gold,  offered  iiy  the  manufacturers  of 
a  well-known  condition-powder  for  the  best  egg-record 
during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a.  b,  c— and  yet 
we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under 
the  sun.  The  book  also  contains  recipe  for  egg-food 
and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one 
winter  day  68  eggs  from  Tl  hens;  and  for  fiye  days  in  suc- 
cession from  the  same  tlock.  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  K.  F 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro.  N.  H.,  says:  "  By  following 
the  mei  hods  outlined  in  your  book,  I  obtained  1,496  eggs 
from  91  R.  I  Reds  in  the  month  of  Januarv,  1902-"  From 
14  pullets,  picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock,  the 
author  got  2.999  eggs  in  one  year-  an  average  of  over  214 
eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  "200 
Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen  "  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on 
egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is 
to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price  50c;  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
American  Poultry  Advocate.  60c:  or  given  as  a 
premium  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c 
each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  80  pages.  ■2Bc 
per  year.  Four  months' trial,  luc.  Sample  Free.  CAT- 
-A.LOG  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 


71  Hogan  Block, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TheBi 


of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  liberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.     .     .     . 

The  Feather  ^   >!»   ^e*   ^   vj? 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  ^   ^   ^ 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Begin  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  special  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  I2th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

A  free  64-page  book,  finely  illustraied, 
that  tells  how  to  make  money  raising 
I  poultry.     Others  are  doini;  it;  why  not 
J  you?   This  book  gives  full  information 
on    breeding,     feeding,    rearing     and 
hatching.      Illustrates    and    tells   why 
Berry's  "Biddy"  incubators  and  brood- 
ers hatch  and  raise  the  largest  per  cent 
of  chicks— the   kind   to   buy.      Contains 
cuts  of  our  fine  pure-bred   poultry  with 
prices  of  birds  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

Berry's  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm,    Box   53,   Clarinda,  la. 


FREE!  free; 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  In- 
land POTILIKY  JOrKNAL, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic- 
ture free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration  of 
every  poul  tryman  Have  you 
seen  it  ?  \\  ell  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

inland  Poultry  Journal  Co.. 
gQ  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


You  Need  It.   /    /    .'    / 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens: 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  ef'ited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  i-y  LJ  A  I  C"  PPir'P 
year,  but  we  offer  it  •«»  *  ri>\.l_.r  l  jrvlV..^I-i 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal.  Dept.  14.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  piactical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  pri.;e 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 

100  SPECIAL   PRIZES 


Besides  our  regular  premiums  of  Post 
Cards,  Books,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Cash 
Commissions,etc.,  for  getting  subscribers. 
Write  at  once  for  sample  copy,  blanks, 
etc.     Also  souvenir  bee  post  cards.     .     . 


Poultry  Item 


FricKs,  Pa. 


POULTRY    PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  right 
eggs  orfoH-lsand  the  ri^ht  materials 
to  work  with.  Our  complete  poultry 
guide  pictures  and  describes  all 
breeds,  gives  incubating,  broodi.-.g 
and  feeding  directions.  It  lists 
Thoroughbred  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
jncut-ators,  br  odcrs,  poultry  rations 
and  everything  need-d  for  profit.  All 
at  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  your  money  back.  Send 
lor  Free  Book  for  10  cents  postage. 
American    Incubator   Co.i     Box 


lis,     Freepor< 
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Advanced    Bee    Culture 


is  now  out.  It  contains  over  200  pages,  is  beautifully 
bound  and  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated.  Nearly 
all  of  the  eng-raving-s  are  from  photographs  made  by 
myself.  As  most  of  you  know,  photography  has  been 
my  hobby  for  a  dozen  years.  I  have  studied  it  as  you 
study  bee-keeping;  and  this  book  contains  between  50 
and  60  of  what  might  be  termed  the  gems  of  my  collec- 
tion. 

I  try  to  say  it  wich  becoming  modesty,  but,  in  my 
estimation,  this  book  is  the  masterpiece  of  my  life.  It 
is  the  result,  the  ripened  fruit,  so  to  speak,  of  30  years 
of  actual  work  in  the  apiary,  of  extensive  travel  among 
bee  keepers,  of  attending  many  conventions,  of  reading 
all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  and  of  editing  the 
Review  for  18  years.  If  this  book  could  have  been  put 
into  my  hands  25  years  ago,  and  I  had  followed  its 
teachings,  I  might  now  have  been  the  owner  of  several 
apiaries,  been  free  from  debt,  and  had  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  bank;  but,  of  course,  much  that  it  con- 
tains was  not  known  25  years  ago. 

By  the  way,  I  am  starting  in  now  to  carry  out  its 


teachings,  to  put  them  into  actual  practice,  by  starting 
in  to  establish  a  series  of  out-apiaries  in  the  raspberry 
region  of  Northern  Michigan  and  the  vim  and  courage 
and  delight  with  which  I  am  taking  up  this  work  is 
a  surprise  even  to  myself.  I  shall  puff  the  smoker, 
wield  the  honey-knife,  and  whirl  the  extractor  2i'ith  my 
oum  hand.  I  shall  feel  one  degree  closer  to  my  readers, 
in  that  I  shall  be  a  honey-producer  with  the  rest  of  them. 

No,  the  Review  won't  be  neglected.  There  isn't 
space  to  mention  all  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  thought 
out  to  keep  it  up  to  the  top  notch  while  1  am  enjoying 
this  work;  besides,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  my  edi- 
torial work  a  freshness  and  reality  that  can  come  only 
from  actual  work  in  the  apiary.— Extract  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Jan.  Review. 

The  price  of  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  postpaid,  is  $1.20; 
or  I  will  send  the  Review  for  1906  and  the  book  for  only 
$2.00. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


p.  S.  — Just  at  present,  each  new  subscriber  for  1906  receives  the  back  numbers  of  the  Review  for  1905.  free  of 
charge.  Two  or  three  of  the  issues  ai-e  getting  pretty  low;  but  whatever  numbers  of  1905  may  be  left,  when  a  sub- 
scription is  received,  will  bo  sent  out. 


Opening  a  Savings 

Account  by  Mail 

with  this  bank  insures  not  only  absolute 
safety,  but  is  an  incentive  to  practice 
economy  and  put  away  small  sums 
whenevei'  convenient.  We  solicit  ac- 
counts of 

One  Dollar  and  u^-wards   on  which 

we  pay  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

compounded  on  January  and  July  1st  of 
each  year.  Send  for  particulars  telling 
how  you  may  send  money  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail. 


^ 


The  S.4VINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 
Medina,  Ohio. 


ASSETS  OVER  HALF   MILLION   DOLLARS; 


A.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER,  Cashier 


>  TAKE { 


FREE 

TO 


Write  us  today  sending  your 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  hold  one   of  these 
fineg-uns  for  you  and 

tell  you  how  you  can 

get  one  FREEI 

Don't  delay! 

Send  no 

money! 


We 

have 
bought 
a  number 
of  these 
guns  and  are 
givingthem 
away.  We  guar 
antee  you  can  earn 
one  in  a  day  easily 
Many  have  earned  one 
in  an  hour.    No  cheap 
pictures  or  .jewelry  to 
sell.  Our  plan  does  all 
the  work.   Simply  say 
you  want  a  gun  and  you 
will  be   surprised    how 
simple  our  offer  is  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  the  gun.   Do 
not  delay  or  somebody  will 
get   ahead    of    you.    Write 
today.   We  refer  you  to  any 
bank  in  Dps  Moines.We  are 
a  responsible  firm  and  do  as 
we  agree.    Never  will  you 
have   another    chance     so 
don't  delay.  Write  at  once. 
DESCRIPTION. — Singrle  barrel,  take- 
down pattern;  chote-bored.insurin:^:  su- 
perior shooting    qualities;    aatomatJc 
shell  ejector;  case  hardened  frame, top 
snap  action,  rebounding  lock,  walnut 
stock,  hard  rubber  butt,  reinforced 
breech,  12-guage,28  or  30  In.  barrel. 
Will  shoot  any  shell  made,  AVinchester, 
U.M.  C.etc.  Every  detail  perfect.  Can  be 
taken  down  Instantly  Into  two  pieces. 

Write  for    book   telling  what    dozens    of  Weight  6=!^lbi 
men  and  boys  sar  of  this  gun.  Write  today, 

Snccessful  Fannintf,  SU'S-gSI' 


COOK  BOOK  FREE! 


To  each  lady  who  will  send  2-5  cents  for  one  years' 
trial  subscription  to  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  we  will  send  f I ee,  postpaid , 
one  copy  of  the  American  Family  Cook  Book.  The  Horn^  Instrmtor  is  a  Woman's  Magazine  from 
cover  to'cover  and  the  only  Magazine  published  that  lists  up-to-date  DreSS  Patterns  at  5  CentS  each. 
Good  stories.    Stamps  taken.    Agents  Wanted. 
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Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in /Vlich> 
igan,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
damaged  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  I'/i  story 
8  frame;  10  frame,  $1.40  per  hive.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.     50  CENTS,   POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Extracts  from  Recent  Letters  from  Our  Subscribers. 


The  holiday  number  is  rich. 
Pierce,  Ntb.      Geo.  E.  Taylor. 

Xmas  Gleanings  is  a  peach,  it  is 
just  chock  full  of  good  things,  every 
bee-keeper  in  the  world  should  have 
a  copy.  W.   E.  Tribbett, 

Spottswood,  Va. 

There  is  only  one  fault  to  be  found 
with  Gleanings:  it  comes  only  twice 
a  month  instead  of  twice  a  week. 
W.  H.  Messenger. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

Gleanings  is  much  appreciated  at 
our  home,  and  we  desire  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  interesting  make  up 
of  this  indispensable  journal. 

Frank  G.  Odell. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Please  mail  at  once  about  6  or  8 
copies  of  Gleanings  of  Dec.  1st.  I 
wish  some  of  our  prominent  educa- 
tors to  see  that  article,  page  1252. 
We  are  all  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  W.  E.  Tribbett. 

Spottswood,  Va. 

I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
beautiful  copy  of  Gleanings  which 
has  just  arrived.  It  is  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  copy  that  has  come 
into  our  office  so  far  this  year.  Many 
thanks  for  your  magazine,  which  we 
always  enjoy  looking  over. 

Annie  W.  Clark, 
Pres.  Ohio  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Columbus,  O. 

Your  Christmas  number  of  Glean- 
ings has  just  come  to  hand,  and  I 
must  say  it  is  a  beauty.  Mj  wife  is 
especially  delighted  with  the  sprig 
of  clover  on  the  front  cover.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  work  of  art.  I  have  mere- 
ly had  time  to  glance  through  it, 
but  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
half-tone  reproductions.  I  judge 
from  the  opening  lines  in  Our  Homes 
that  your  father  has  not  yet  gone  to 
Florida.  It  brought  a  smile  to  my 
face  when  I  noticed  how,  like  Tom 
Lawson,  he  is  crowded  over  into  the 
advertising  pages  for  a  finish. 

Walter  B.  House. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Your  Xmas  cover  is  very  pretty. 
Geo  N.  Wanser. 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  two  additional  cop- 
ies Christmas  Gleanings.  They 
will  make  nice  presents  for  distant 
friends.  F.  H.  Drake. 

East  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Your  Christmas  number  of  Glean- 
ings is  a  beauty,  both  inside  and  out. 

H.  A.  Surface. 
Pres.  Pa.  State  Bee-Keepers'  Ass'n. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  am  one  of  your  old  subscribers 
(since  '88  I  think)  and  beg  to  say 
that  I  highly  appreciate  your  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  Xmas  number. 

Winchester,  Va.        Jno.  S.  Coe. 

Being  a  subscriber  myself  of  your 
valuable  paper  Gleanings,  and  aft 
er  having  read  the  last  copy  I  de- 
cided to  show  it  to  some  of  my 
friends.  They  at  once  showed  them- 
selves to  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
it,  and  directed  me  to  subscribe  for 
them — three  in  all.     N.  Peterson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Permit  us  to  congrratulate  you  on 
the  selection  of  the  Christmas  cover. 
If  you  will  furnish  us  a  half-tone  of 
it  thirteen  ems  wide,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  use  it  in  the  January 
number  of  White's  Class  Advertis- 
ing. We  are  going  to  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

White's  Class  Advertising. 

Chicago. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you'upon 
the  excellence  of  the  Christmas 
number  of  Gleanings.  It  was  the 
most  interesting,  valuable,  and  far 
away  the  handsomest  issue  of  any 
bee-journal  ever  given  to  the  public. 
I  wish  you  a  happy  and  prosperous 
new  year.  May  God's  best  blessings 
be  your  portion.  You  have  always 
treated  us  all  so  well  that  in  the 
hours  of  the  new  year  you  come  to 
our  minds,  and  we  have  for  The  A  I. 
Root  Co.  nothing  but  love  and  the 
hope  that  all  may  be  well  with  its 
men  and  women  during  the  year. 
Thos.  F.  Rigg. 

loiva  Falls,  Iowa. 


The  beautiful   Christmas  number 
just  received.     It  is  fine. 
Union,  N.  Y.  F.  J.  Nicola. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  suc- 
cess with  the  Christmas  number  of 
Gleanings.  G.  W.  Bentlry 

University  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville. " 

I  have  a  queen  that  came  from 
your  place.  She  started  in  May  with 
one  frame  of  bees,  and  she  put  me 
up  three  supers  of  sections  besides 
her  stores  for  winter.  She  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  a  solid  hive  of 
bees.  Now  don't  forget  and  count 
me  out  on  that  Christmas  number. 
S.  V.  Labree'. 

Nantasket,  Mass. 

The  Christmas  number  I  consider 
worth  the  subscription  price— not  on 
account  of  any  one  article,  but  the 
fine  halftones  and  general  make-up 
and  the  natural  and  life  like  front 
cover. 

Don't  encourage  the  importation 
of  the  stmgless  bee.  We  have 
English  sparrows  enough  here  now 

uii  u        Tt7-  Elias  Fox. 

HiUsboro,  Wis. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in 
Gleanings  and  would  not  like  to  do 
without  It.  We  have  a  few  swarms 
of  bees,  and  since  I  have  been  read- 
ing Gleanings  I  can  see  where  we 
can  do  very  much  better  with  them 
than  has  ever  been  done  before  I 
can  see  that  they  have  been  shame- 
fully abused  both  winter  and  .sum- 
mer, which  will  not  happen  again 

Concord,  Mass.      C.  A.  Thomas! 

"  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  "  comes 
to  us  in  a  Christmas  number  in  an 
exceedingly  artistic  and  handsome 
colored  cover  and  with  rich  contents 
that  justifies  its  very  handsome  en- 
closure. It  IS  a  very  practical  publi- 
cation on  the  subject  of  the  bee  and 
bee  culture,  and  i»  regarded  as  a 
standard  authority  on  its  subjects 
The  present  number,  like  every  is- 
sue,  is  most  creditable. 

Journal  of  Agriculture 

St  Louis.  Mo. 
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^- 
^- 
^- 


If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."-— 

Established  1889. 


BEE-KEEPERS' 


UPPLIES. 


Distributor  of   Root's   goods  from    the  best 
shipping-point  in  the  Country.     My  prices  are 
at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A,  I. 
Root  Company,  and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   5ection     l1oney=boxes,    Weed=Process    Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=|ars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzen baker  Hive. 


If  in  Need  of  Finest  Grade  Honey 

to  supply  your  local  demand  write  for  my 

Monthly  Quotations  of  Indianapolis  Honey  Market 

If  you  care  to  secure  your  bee-supplies  now 
for  next  season's  use  I  will  offer  the  follow- 
ing very  liberal  discounts.  As  an  invest- 
ment every  thoughtful  bee-keeper  should 
be  interested.     Goods  all  "Root  Quality." 

For  Cash  Orders  Before 


January  1 7  per  cent 

February  1 6  per  cent 


March  1 4  per  cent 

April  1 2  per  cent 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.  Make 
small  shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  i)y  freight,  always  being  sure  to  attach  your  name 
to  the  package.    My  large  illustrated  catalog  is  free.    I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 


WALTER  S.   POUDER, 

^    513-=515  Massachusetts  Ave.,         =         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

■^^  JS'4^  ^^L^  ^'4^  ^'4^  .^'4^  .^'4^  JS'4^  ^'4^  ^'*^  ^'4^  ^'4^  ,JJ'4^  JS"    J^*    J}"    ^*    >JI'*    Jli^  \<»x 
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PAGE  &  LYON 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


.^         Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in         ^ 

BEE-KEEPERS^ 
SUPPLIES    ^    ^ 

Six  per  cent  Discount  during  January  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  Cash 


Send  for  Our  FREE 
New  Illtistrated  Catalog  and  Price  List 


J 


THE    BEST  MADE. 


»     F  ^  wj  r^  d  SI  "t  i 

RETAIL  -  WHOLESALE  -  JOBBING. 


Owes  its  REPUTATION  entirely  to  its  MERITS,  and  our  PERSISTENT  EFFORTS  to  MAKE  the  BEST 
and  KEEP  it  the  BEST.  It  is  tough,  clear,  and  perfectly  transparent;  has  the  natural  sweet  odor  of 
pure  wax,  and  the  color  of  the  brightest  and  lightest  lemon  and  orange.  We  make  a  specialty  of  work- 
ing wax  into  foundation  for  cash  by  the  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  pounds,  and  we  are  in  the 
best  shape  to  attend  to  all  orders  promptly,  our  capacity  being  1500  lbs.  daily.  Fidl  and  complete  line  of 
supplies,  and  the  best  only.  Do  not  fail  to  write  for  samples  of  our  foundation,  descriptive  catalog, 
prices,  ar  d  discounts,  stating  quantity  of  foundation  wanted,  wax  to  be  worked,  and  list  of  other  sup- 
plies, and  prices  will  be  accordingly.     Beeswax  always  wanted. 

E.  GRAINGER  &  CO.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  agei  ts  for  Canada;  THE  BEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Boeville,  Texas,  agent  for  Texas;  E.  H.  TAYLOR,  Welwyn,  Herts,  England,  agent  for  Great  Britain; 
W   D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Michigan,  agent  for  Michigan 


CUS  OITTIV3ER, 


AUCUSTA,  WIS. 


Not 
Inc. 


YORK  HONEY  SS  CO. 

141  ONTARIO  STREET    :     CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A   FULL   LINE   OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Hon^y  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  27 
cts.  cash,  or  29  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exchange.    Six 
per  cent  discount  on  bee- supplies  for  January. 
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We  sell 

Root's 

Goods 

in 

Michigan. 


They 
are 
the 
Standard. 


Beeswax 
Wanted. 


[1906 


We  wish  our  Customers 

and  Friends  a  Happy 

New  Year 


M.H.HUNT  &  SON 

BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 


Send 

for 

Our 

1906 

Catalog. 
It  is 
Yours 
for  the 
Asking. 


We 

Sell 

the 

Danzenbaker 

Hive  — 
The 
Comb- 
Honey 
Hive. 


MAKE  BEES  PAY 

By  Investing  in  Hives  and 
Supers  that  will  get  Results 


Root  Dovetailed  hives  and  arrange- 
ments are  the  best  that  are  on  the 
market  to-day.  If  interested,  send  for 
J  906  catalog. 


The  A.  L  Root  Co*,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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CO-OP 


Means — you  work  for  me  and  I 
work  for  you  for  Mutual  Benefit 

A   well  known    manufacturer    wishes 
to  cash  $2000   worth  of  goods  during 

JANUARY. 

He  has  made  me  the  lowest  prices  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  in  years,  viz  : 

The  8-frame  Dovetailed  hive,  IV^-story,  at  $1 
each,  any  frame,  any  cover,  etc.;  10- 
frame,  $1.10. 

No.  1  white  basswood  standard-size  sections, 
at  $3.25  per  1000;  No.  2,  ^2.75  per  1000- 

I  will  take  you.  Mr.  Bee-keeper,  into  partner- 
ship. There  are  three  conditions,  viz..  1st— 
Cash  to  reach  me  not  later  than  Jan.  30, 1906. 
2d — You  subscribe  for  Rural  Bee-keeper  one 
year,  $1.00.  3d — You  pay  me  a  commission 
for  my  services,  viz.,  10  per  cent  on  all  orders 
for  $50  or  less;  8  per  cent  on  $50  to  $1  00:  7 
per  cent  on  $100  to  $200;  6  per  cent  on  $200  to 
$300;  5  per  cent  on  $300  to  $500;  3  per  cent  on 
$500  to  $1000;  2^2  per  cent  on  all  orders  over 
$1000. 

No  catalog.  Prompt  shipment.  Money  re- 
funded in  case  all  are  sold.    No  risk. 


W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


FOR  14  YEARS 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 


has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  supplies  of 

every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  East.     A 

very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  early  orders. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.     -    -    Catalog  free. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods. 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation.  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices 

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY      >o      >«      >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "Special"  free. 


C.    M.    SCOTT    (SL    CO. 

1004  K.  WasHin^ton  St. 

Indianapolis  Indiana 


A.  H.   REEVES 

DISTKIBCTOR  OF   ROOl'S   GOODS   FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  til!  April  1 

ON  ALL  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  hives,  eight-frame,  IVi-story,  $1.30:  10- 
frame,  $1.45.  No.  1  sections,  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.25. 
Foundation,  smokers,  etc.,  reduced.  Berry  boxes, 
crates,  boxes,  etc.,  kept  in  stock.  Honey  wanted. 
Twenty-four   page  list  free. 

W.  D.  So  per,  Rt.  3,  Jackson,  Mi  ch^ 


Bcc-Kccpcrs,  Co-operate! 

We  are  Bee-keepers- -Organized  in 

the  Interest  of  Fellow  Bee-keepers 

(No  Matter  where  They  Live) 


Membership  dues,  $1.00  per  year. 

Present  membership-about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee- supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepeis. 

The  St.  Croix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood.  Wisconsin 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1- pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mall. 

SmoKers  at  WHolesale 

for  a  short  time  only.     Hives,  sections,  foundation, 
and  all  bee- supplies  at  bottom  prices;  circular  free. 
ArtKtxr  Rattray,  Alsnont,  Mich. 

NOTICE! 

The  firm  of  Cooley  &  Deuel  has  dissolved  partnership. 
D.  Cooley  will  continue  to  sell  bee-supplies.  All  orders 
will  receive  prompt  attention.     Address  all  orders  to 

D.  Cooley,         -  -  Kendall,  Mich. 


WE  WANT  NAMES.  ^£ 


the 
and 
ice  ad- 
dresses of  fifteen  good  farmers  and  fifteen  cents — 
stamps  taken— and  we  will  send  you  the  Farmers'  Call 
for  two  years.  The  Farmers*  Call  is  25  years  old,  week- 
ly, more  than  1200  pages  a  year.  Sample  copy  free. 
Address  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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Bee-supplies      >^    ^ 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiaxy,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great 
variety.  We  assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facil- 
ities enable  us  to  make  prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time  and  v?orry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged. 
We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and  the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper 
to  have  our  catalog.    SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

KretcKmer   Mfg.    Co.,  Council   Bluffs,    Iowa 


4  Largest  Sizes  soot  Burning   BINGHAM  WBS  VHi  FIRSf 


Tin  4-in.  Smoke  Engine  3J6-inch  3-inch  254-inch  2-incli  Wonder 
Prices— $L50;  $1.10;  $1.00;  aOe:  65e  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  F.  BINGHAH,  FARWELL,  niCH. 


to  invent  and  make  a  bee-smoker  tliat 
would  bum  sound  wood,  and  go  all  tha 
time  without  puffing.  It  has  been  the 
World's  Standard  for  26  years.  Bins° 
ham  invented  all  the  patented  improve- 
ments in  bee-smokers,  and  uncapping- 
knif e  for  his  own  use  in  his  own  apiaryc 

Oxford,  O..  Sept.  30, 1878, 
Your  smoker  has  been  in  daily  us« 
for  months  in  a  friend's  apiary.  He  ia 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and,  after 
seeing  how  greatly  it  facilitates  tha 
handling  of  bees,  I  heartily  endorse  all 
he  says  of  it.        L.  L.  Langstroth. 


ONLY  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 
Have  These  Latest  Improvements. 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping -cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  bee  -  keepers'  supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let    us    hear    from    yeu. 


MARSHFIELB  M'F'G  CQ. 

MARSHFIELD,    WISC8NSIN. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supplies 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog  — it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 
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ABOUT  DISCOUNTS 


EVERY  bee-keeper  in  the  United  States 
should   fully  understand   the   advan- 
tages  of    the   early  -  order   discount 
offered  by  all  the  dealers  in  Root's  Goods. 

There  are  three  ways  they  affect  you 
personally. 

First.  —You  save  money  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  goods  you  purchase  before 
the  rush  season.  Just  for  convenience  in 
figuring  we  vv'ill  assume  that  you  will  need 
$100.00  worth  of  supplies. 
The  discount  for  Janu- 
ary is  6  per  cent.  If  you 
put  off  ordering  until  April 
1st  you  obtain  no  discount. 
Thus,  for  being  three 
months  forehand  you  save 
$6. CO;  and  $100.00  drawing 
4  per  cent  interest  for  this  time  would  earn 
only  $1.00.  But  you  earn  six  times  as  much. 
—24  per  cent.     Worth  while  now,  isn't  it? 

Second.  —You  have  losses  in  more  ways 
than  mere  money.  During  the  next  few 
months  you  will  have  times  when  you  have 
am.ple  opportunity  to  nail  your  hives  and  fit 
your  supers— time  enough  to  do  a  first- 
class  job  of  it.  After  April  1st  every  thing 
is  hurry,  hurry.  Wasn't  that  the  case  last 
year  ?  Now  imagine  your  hives  all  stacked 
up  ready  for  new  swarms,  and  supers  ready 
to  go  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  ready  ! 
That's  what  makes  a  successful  bee-keeper. 
Twenty-four  hours'  waiting  would  mean  a 
great  difference  in  the  crop.  Worth  a  little 
thought  just  now— no  ? 

Third. —You  save  annoyances  all  around. 
If  you  wait  until  April  1st,  every  chance  is 


that  you  will  fail  to  receive  your  goods 
promptly.  The  agent  will  be  out  of  goods 
or  the  factory  behind  with  orders,  or  the 
railroads  will  be  unearthly  slow  in  deliver- 
ing the  goods;  bees  swarming;  honey  roll- 
ing in ;  no  supplies.  Ever  been  in  such  a 
pinch?  Just  think,  too,  how  much  trouble 
you  will  save  other  people.  V/hy  not  try 
the  safer  plan  this  season  ? 

You  have  nothing  to  lose.     Almost  any 

one  can  figure  very  close 

his  needs  only  3  months  in 
■fi^^i'J*  advance.     A    few     extra 

I^  supplies  will  keep  without 

deterioration  till  next  sea- 
^      son.     Better     sure     than 

sorry. 

But  how  can  the  man- 
ufacturer and  agent  afford  to  give  such  lib- 
eral discounts?  It's  very  plain.  Un^er 
ordinary  circumstances  75  per  cent  of  their 
business  comes  within  four  months  of  the 
year.  That  is  25  per  cent  in  8  months. 
Those  eight  months  are  a  worry.  Then 
they  need  money,  work  for  their  employees, 
room  for  the  stock  which  they  must  carry. 
That's  why  they  need  your  orders  then,  and 
are  glad  to  pay  for  them— just  what  the  dis- 
count is. 
The  discounts  are  as  follows : 

January,  6  per  cent ;  February, 
4  per  cent ;  March,  2  per  cent ;  after  April 
1,  no  discount.  These  discounts  apply  to  all 
goods  listed  in  general  catalog  intended  for 
next  season's  use. 
Let's  co-operate! 


The  A.  1.  Root  Co.  HSsTofEe  Medina,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

lO.Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branch  Offices  in  United  States  44  Vesey  St..  New  York  City 

1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C-  1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

144  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  1635  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 
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Jan.  15 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


W 


ANTED. 


-Given  foundation- press. 
F.  W.  Lesser,  Sta.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


\V/ ANTED.  — A  pony  planer  for  hive-making. 
' '  Chauncey  Yates,  Randall,  Montg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

VV ANTED. — To    pay  cash  for    comb    and  extracted 
''    honey.  L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,  West  Va. 

YY ANTED.— To  exchange  stock  of  groceries  for  bees 


or  small  homestead 


A.  E.  Shaw,  Boscobel,  Wis. 


VV ANTED. — To  exchange  ginseng  seed  for  any  thing 
'       I  can  use.    Make  offers. 

Frank  Erkel,  Le  Sueur,  Mian. 

yV ANTED. —To  correspond  with  parties  having  bees 
to  sell   in   carload   lots  for  May  delivery.     Quote 
prices  and  give  particulars. 

H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 


w 


4.NTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
?uin.     State  quantitj'  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hekshiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VV ANTED. —  Honey,   wax,   slumgum,   or    supplies,   in 
exchange  for  standard-bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

WANTED. -Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.  The  highest  cash 
''  prices  paid.  Prices  on  application.  Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.        O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

Vy ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
foreign    countries.     Please    state    titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yVANTED.  — Any   bee-books,     except     Quinby's    and 
Miner's,  published  in  U.  S.  A.  before   1857.     Advise 

titles  offered,  dates,  condition,  etc.     Card  to 

Col.  Walker,  Leeford,  Budleigh-Salterton,  Eng. 

VV ANTED. — Old   combs  or   slumgum    from   solar  ex- 
tractors.    Will  pay  for  the  amount  of  wax  secured 
less  the  cost  of  time   in   rendeiing.     None  can  be  used 
after  Feb.  15  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


VX^ ANTED.— Partner  in  bees,  poultry,  and  small  fruits. 
Exceptional  opportunity   with   small    investment 
for  right  man;  or  will  sell. 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Carpentersville,  111. 

VUANTED.— To  exchange,  fish  gig.  net,  torch.    Jack 
Frost  ice-cream  freezer,  bicycle,  gun,  violin,  and 
Indian  relics,  for  eight-frame  L.  hives  and   P  supers, 
or  Hoffman  frames  with  drawn  comb. 

W.  O.  Hershey,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted. 


VVANTED.— Competent  bee-keeper.     Single  man;  one 
that  can  do  farm  work  also.     Employment  the  year 
round.    State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 

VV  ANTED.— Experienced    bee-keeper    (married    man 
preferred),  one  accustomed  to  large  apiaries.     We 
will  keep  satisfactory  employee  by  the  year.     Address 
with  age,  experience,  wages  asked,  and  references. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Adpertlsements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  line-ii,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exclianges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts-  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these ''  swaps." 


yV.^NTED — Young  man  to  look  after  bees  and  garden 
by  the   month  or  year.     A  good  permanent  position 
to  right   party.     Please  give  salaiy   required,  and  ref- 
erences. E.  B.  Rook,  Bradentown,  Fl  )rida. 

yV ANTED.— One    man    March   1st,   two   June  1st,  to 
work  with   bees,    season   1906      Applicants   please 
state  age,  experience,  and  wages  wanted. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Berthoud,  Colorado. 

yV ANTED.— To  engage  with  some  one  (Texas  prefer- 
red) who  has  bees  or  capital  to  invest  in  bees  in  a 
partnership.  I  have  experience  in  Texas  and  Cuba, 
both  in  honey-production,  increase,  and  queen-rearing. 
References  furnished. 

C.  E.  M.,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yVANTED.— A  competent,  active,  up-to-date  bee- 
keeper—single man,  one  familiar  with  artificial 
increase,  queen-rearing,  etc.  Must  be  able  to  accom- 
plish results,  both  in  shop  and  apiary,  or  one  anxious  to 
learn.     State  age.  experience,  wages,  etc. 

Henry  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 

yVANTED.— Last  year  my  students  helped  to  secure  a 
''  harvest  of  60,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  296  colonies, 
spring  count.  I  can  take  one  or  two  young  men,  able- 
bodied,  using  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  and  of  good  hab- 
its (none  (?ther  need  apply).  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  right  along.  I  will  give  board  and  washing;  and  if 
student  does  well  ^nd  I  do  well,  will  give  something 
more.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Fifty  stands  of  bees;  have  not  time  to 
attend  to  them.  A.  Watkinson,  Corning,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free) ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  S.ale.  —Different  kinds  of  cow  peas,  stock  peas, 
etc.     Write  for  prices      Buy  now  before  they  advance. 
E  R.  Miller,  Hearing,  Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  j'our 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Eight  acres  on  foothills,  'twixt  orange 
and  sage;  105  stands  bees,  three  stories;  good  'oee-house, 
etc.  J.  C.  Hall  Co.,  29  Nordina,  Redlands,  Calif. 

For  Sale.— 4500  Root's  No.  1  polished  sections,  4'4x 
4y4Xl'/s,  slotted,  for  $18.00.  R.  S.  Chapin, 

598  Junction  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— My  home,  apiaries,  and  best  equipment 
in  the  State.  Will  lease  bees  with  complete  working 
outfit,  even  to  living-rooms  for  apiarist.  Four  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  colonies.     I  furnish  supplies. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

For  Sale.— Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  new;  warranted  pure  mated,  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  rotation.     Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 
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FOK  Sale.— Five  acres,  well  improved,  half  in  fruit, 
and  bearing;  70  colonies  of  bees;  g'ood  alfalfa  location; 
a  healthy  location  for  asthma  or  lungr  trouble.  If  you 
mean  business  write  Wm.  Worden,  Manzanola,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— Or  will  exchange  for  eight-frame  hives 
and  bee-supplies,  fine  mounted  game  heads,  birds,  mam- 
mals, fur  rugs,  etc.  Ernest  L.  Brown, 

The  Minnesota  Taxidermist,  Warren,  Minn. 

For  Sale.  100  colonies  bees,  all  in  good  shape  to  be 
delivered  in  March  or  April;  also  beeswax,  etc.;  honey 
in  60-lb.  cans  (linn  and  white  clover). 

J.  B.  Murray,  Ada,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Western  bee-keepers,  if  you  use  founda- 
tion or  have  any  beeswax  you  wish  made  into  founda- 
tion, write  to  the  Delta  Apiaries,  Deltff,  Colo.,  for  free 
samples  and  prices;  25  years'  experience;  big  discount 
from  ruling  prices,  and  on  this  winter's  orders. 

For  Sale.— To  highest  bidder,  about  70  hives  of  bees 
in  Danzenbaker  and  Langstroth  hives.  Must  sell  at 
once  as  other  duties  require  all  my  attention. 

R.  E.  PiTTMANN,  Griffon,  N.  C. 

For  Sale.— Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo., 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale,— Learning  corn.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  Queens.     Circular. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Special    Notices. 


INCREASE. 

Third  edition.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  apiculture  by  Swarthmore,  and  has  proved  to  be  his 
most  popular  book.  It  tells  of  a  safe  method  of  forming 
new  colonies  without  breaking  up  working  stock.  Col- 
onies formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like  new  swarms 
and  store  surplus.  This  third  edit  on  is  printed  on  fitt- 
ed paper  in  two  colors,  with  a  striking  cover,  making  a 
handsome  book.     The  price  is  only  25  cts.  postpaid . 


ADVANCED   BEE   CULTURE. 


New  edition.  Exhaustive  review  of  this  book  is  given 
in  editorial,  pages  71.  We  expect  our  supply  within  a 
few  days,  so  that  the  book  can  be  obtained  promptly 
from  Medina,  or  any  branch  house  or  agent  within  a 
short  time.     Price  $1.20  postpaid. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Colorado  State  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n  convention 
will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Denver, 
Jan.  30,31, 190<j.  This  will  be  during  "farmer's  week," 
when  many  farm  organizations  meet  in  the  city,  and 
low  railroad  fares  are  assured.  As  usual  we  expect  a 
gODd  convention— possibly  some  new  features,  such  as 
a  competition  in  putting  up  sections  and  putting  in 
starters.  R.  C.  Aikin,  Sec. 


THE   MICHIGAN   STATE   BEE-KEEPERS'   CONVENTION. 

Michigan  State  bee-keepers  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  Feb.  1  and  2,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Black- 
man  Hotel  at  Jackson.  The  Michigan  Dairymen  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  at  the  same  time  in  Jack- 
son, and  the  holding  of  the  two  conventions  at  the  same 
time  secures  suflJicient  attendance  to  allow  the  railroads 
to  give  reduced  rates  one  and  one-third  fare,  provid- 
ing that  your  fare  going  to  Jackscn  amounts  to  seventy- 
five  cents.  When  you  buy  your  ticket  ask  for  certifii- 
cate  on  account  of  Michigan  State  Dairyman's  Conven- 
tion, and  when  the  Secretary  of  that  Association  signs 
your  certificate,  you  can  secure  your  return  ticket  for 
one- third  fare. 

WHO   WILL   BE   PRESENT. 

The  following  bee-keepers  have  promised  to  be  pres- 
ent: E.  R  Root,  Medina.  Ohio:  Geo.  W.  York.  Chicago, 
111.;  W.  Z,  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich  ;  R.  F.  Holtermann. 
Brantford,  Ont.;  A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich  ;  W.  J.  Manley,  San- 
dusky,  Mich  :    C.    A.    Huff,   Clayton,    Mich.;    Edward 


:  Wilson,- Whittemore,  Mich.;  Clyde  English,  Manches- 
ter, Mich.;  A.  H.  Guernsey,  Ionia,  Mich.;  Floyd  Mark- 
ham,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
j  Jay  North.  North  Adams,  Mich.;  Albert  E,  Wurster, 
i  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
O.  H.  Townsend,  Otsego,  Mich.;  G.  A.  Bleach,  Jerome, 
Mich  ;  Clyde  Cady  Grass  Lake.  Mich.;  John  M.  Rey, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Geo. 
H.  Kirkpatrick,  Rapid  City,  and  others. 

TOPICS   THAT   WILL   WILL   BE   DISCUSSED. 

A  kink  in  feeding  back  unfinished  sections;  manage- 
ment of  out-apiaries;  the  control  of  increase;  use  of 
the  queen-excluder  in  producing  extracted  honey;  is 
foreign  honey  affecting  the  prices  of  our  honey'/  what 
section  is  best  to  use?  what  is  the  best  way  of  ripening 
heney?  what  kind  of  bees  are  the  best?  do  we  need  more 
inspectors  in  Michigan?  shipping-cases  for  comb  honey; 
selling  honey  at  retail;  grading  and  shipping  comb  hon- 
ey; how  to  take  different  kinds  of  extracted  honey  sep- 
arate, and  yet  have  well-ripened  honey;  best  methods  of 
making  increase;  best  temperature  for  a  bee-cellar;  up- 
ward ventilation  vs.  none;  wintering  bees  in  the  cellar; 
can  bees  have  diarrhcea  when  pollen  is  kept  out  of  their 
reach?  producing  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  in  the 
same  super;  advertising  the  more  general  use  of  honey; 
does  it  pay  to  buy  queens  at  a  fancy  price  to  improve 
our  stock?  why  control  of  increase  is  desirable,  and  how 
shall  it  be  done.      

PRIZES   THAT   ARE    OFFERED. 

For  the  best  ten  pounds  of  comb  honey.  $5.00  in  sup- 
plies at  catalog  prices  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

For  the  best  ten  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  $5.00  in 
supplies  at  catalog  prices  by  G.  B  Lewis  Co. 

For  the  best  ten  pounds  of  beeswax,  $2.50  in  supplies 
at  catalog  prices  by  A.  G.  Woodman. 

For  the  most  practical  new  invention,  $2  50  in  supplies 
at  catalog  prices  by  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 

For  the  best  pound  section  of  honey,  one  copy  of  new 
edition  of  Advanced  Bee  Culture  by  W.  D.  Soper. 

To  each  one  winning  one  or  more  of  the  above  prizes, 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  Review  by  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

To  each  one  winning  one  or  more  prizes  offered  above, 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  by 
Geo.  W.  York. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at  1:30 
P.  M.,  Thursday,  Feb.  1.  A  good  crowd  and  a  fine  time 
expected.  Elmore  M.  Hunt, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich.  Acting  Sec'y. 


B 


OOK    ON 
DISEASES 


POULTRY 

FREE 


Conkey's  book   on  Poultry 

Disea.ses  sells  tor  2.5  cts.    Full 

of  information  on   housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 

how  to  care  for  the  lioek.    Will  help  you  to  make 

money.  Send  4  cents  to  pay  postage  and  the  names  of 

two  other  poultry  raisers,  and  we  willsendyouacopy 

of  thlsillustrated  book  of  valuable  information  free. 

G.  E.  Conkey  &  Co.,  No.  so,  Ottawa  sidg,  Cleveland.  0. 


If  You  'Want  tHe  Bee  -  booK 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  th.o.n  any  other 
published,"   send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  ClaremoAt,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS  

** Bee-Keepers*  Gtiide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

DAN  AT  BEES.  — Before  you  buy  imported  Italian, 
Camiolan.  Cyprian,  Caucasian,  or  Banat  queens,  get 
my  prices  and  the  way  I  will  get  the  queens.  I  have 
kept  Banats  three  seasons,  and  consider  them  the  only 
non-swarming  bees  known,  and  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
best  of  bees.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Partridge,  Silver, 
Buff,  Silver-penciled  Wyandots;  Indian  Ri  nners,  and 
Buff  Orpingtons:  Dutch  High-protein  seed  corn  next 
fall.  L.  A.  LowM aster.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

PRINTING  -  PRINTING 

100  XXX  envelopes  (white  or  blue),  note-heads,  art  cir- 
culars, or  business  cards,  30c;  250  labels.  24c:  neat  work; 
postpaid.  Orvil  Kiger,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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CAUCASIAN  QUEENS. 

Guaranteed  mated  to  pure  Caucasian  drones. 
Good  honey-gatherers.  Gentlest  bees  in  the 
world.     Can  be  handled  without  veil  or  gloves. 

Notice  the  distinct  gray  bands  on  my  strain 
of  Caucasians— can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  other  races.  I  am  breeding  queens  from 
a  mother  of  wonderful  gentleness,  whose  bees 
have  never  stung  me,  even  when  I  have  put 
them  to  tests  that  would  have  infuriated  the 
gentlest  of  Italians.  I  have  no  mismated 
queens  for  sale— only  pure  Caucasians;  and  I 
guarantee  every  queen  sent  out  to  be  mated 
with  a  pure  Caucasian  drone.   There  are  very 

few    imported     Caucasian     queens     in     this  _     _    ,»,_,„     ,»■-     r>       k>  > -r  a  ...  a  u     u 

country;  I  am  the  owner  of  two  from  which  I  D.  E.  LYON,  Ph.  D.,   MATAWAN,   N.  J. 

shall  breed.    Price  of  Queens.  $3.00  Each.  twelve  years'  experience  with  bees. 

Place  orders  now  with  P.  O.  money-order,  as  queens  will  be  shipped  first  to  those  who  place  their  orders  now. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plaa  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  seasoi  . 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:     Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.     Breeders,  each,  $3.00.     Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


All  tKe  year  round. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
breeders,  and  use  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians 66 

Tested $1  00 

Select  tested 1  50 

Extra  select 2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 

A.  Gomes  Casseres, 
15  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.00  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

DURE    ITALIAN    QUEENS.-Prom    red-clover   and 
five-banded  breeders.   Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.     Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  James  Island,  S.  C. 


The  Best  Fruit  Paper 

is  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  regular  subscription  price  Is  a  dollar  a  year 
but  if  jou  will  l^Tite  for  free  sample  copy  and  mention 
this  paper,  you  will  receive  a  proposition  whereby  you 
may  secure  it  one  year  WITHOUT  COST.  Eveiy  one 
who  has  a  few  fruit  tiecs  or  a  garden,  should  read 


Caucasian  bees  are  the  gentlest  of  the  PROFITABLE 
HONEY-PRODUCERS.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Have 
your  queens,  boih  Caucasians  and  Italians,  bred  and 
mated  to  order,  and  then  you  will  have  what  you  want. 
Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville.  Ills.    R.  F.  D. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
gniaranteed.   Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


ST  <JOSE,PH.        MISSOURiI 

Every  issue  is  hjvndsoniely  illustrated  and  from  32  to  64 
pages  a  month  are  filled  with  interesting  matter  per- 
~  taiuing  to  fruit-growing  and  garden- 

ing. The  first  four  issues  of  190ti  will  be 
handsome  special  numbers  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:— January,  The 
Horticultural  Societies;  February. 
Spraying;  March,  Gardening;  April, 
Small  Fruits.  Any  one  of  these  num- 
bers will  be  worth  a  dollar  to  you.  We 
^__  publish  the  "Brother  Jonathan  Series" 

TRADE  M.\RK    of  fruit  books.    Send  your  name  and 
Bro.  Jonathan  learn  how  to  secure  these  books  free. 

Fruit-Grower  Q.  152  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


TO    THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


A  1  7  E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

yV     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured   by 

■  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalo?, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee  keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
a"d  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  \LITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods"  a  world-wide 
reputation.     Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN    AGENTS   FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Model  Incubators 
and  Brooders. 

Manufactured  by  Chas.  A.  Cyphers. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Toledo  and  vicinity,  and 
sell  all  goods  at  factory  prices.  Do  not  be  hum- 
bugged and  buy  a  cheap  machine.  The  best  is 
none  too  good. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

always  on  hand.     We  sell   at  Root's   prices,  and 
give  you  the  Root  quality. 


Wc  can  Start  You  in  the  Poultry  or 
Bee  Business. 

Several  hundred  fowls  on  hand,  and  over  300 
colonies  of  bees.  Write  us  your  wants.  Our  new 
illustrated  catalog  will  be  out  soon.  Sent  free  to 
any  address  for  the  asking.     Ask  for  it. 

GRIGGS  BROTHERS, 

523  Monroe  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  exptrience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  1  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "Root's  Goods  "and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.     I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.     Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


I  am  in  an  unexcelled  posi- 
tion to  furnish  bee-keepers 
within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Williamsport  with  Root's 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  We 
have  four  railroads  and 
three  express  companies  — 
Adams,  American,  and  the 
United  States.  Can  deliver 
goods  with  great  prompt- 
ness, and  save  you  freight 
charges.  Wholesale  or  re- 
tail. Also  can  supply  you 
with  pure-bred  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  in  season. 
Write   for   our   price  lists. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER 

633  Lycoming  Street 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  or(l«^r  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  ass  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We  Allow  Usual  Discount  for  Early  Orders 

In  January,  6  per  cent;  February,  4  per  cent;  in  March,  2  per  cent. 
Oar  large  illustrated  price  list  and  copy  American  Bee- keeper  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing   Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 

S@°"  The  American  Bee-keeper  for  January  contains  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  Artificial  Honey- Comb  made  over  80  years 
ago  in  New  England,  together  with  illustrr.tions  of  the  implements 
used  in  making,  and  a  portrait  of  the  inventor. 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 


Bee-keepers  like  it  or  they  wouldn't  buy  it. 
It  excels.  Sample  free.  Over  100,000  lbs. 
sold  in  1905.  Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Revised    prices    on    foundation    for    1906. 


Grade 


Size,   and  Sheets 
per  Pound 


Medium  Brood . 
Light  Brood . . . 
Thin  Super. . . . 
Extra  Thin . . . . 


78/4xl6y8  7  to  8 

7%xl6y8  9  to  10 
3'/8Xl5y4  28 

3ysxl5V2  32 


r-  In  lots  of  — . 
1  lb.  5  10  25  50 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 

DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  CASH  ORDERS 

January    six   per  cent;  February,  four  per 

cent;  March,  two  per  cent;  after  April  1st, 

no  discount. 


Wax  Worked  into  Foundation, 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
Reeper  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  *    .  *    .  • 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 
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Ventilation  of   the  Hive. 


It  has  been  proved  by  careful  experiments 
that  pure  air  is  necessary  not  only  for  the 
respiration  of  the  mature  bees,  but  that  with- 
out it  neither  the  eggs  can  be  hatched  nor 
the  larvae  developed.  A  fine  netting  of  air- 
veFsels  covers  the  eggs;  and  the  cells  of  the 
larvae  are  sealed  over  with  a  covering  which 
is  full  of  air-holes.  In  winter,  bees,  if  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold, 
are  almost  dormant,  and  seem  to  require  but  a 
small  allowance  of  air;  but,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  they  can  not  live  entirely  with- 
out air;  and  if  ihey  are  excited  by  being  ex- 
posed lo  atmospheric  changes,  or  by  being 
disturbed,  a  very  loud  humming  may  be  heard 
in  the  interior  of  their  hives,  and  they  need 
quite  as  much  air  as  in  warm  weather. 

— Langstroth. 


THE    A.I.R^OOT    CO 

MEDINA,  OHrO.    . 


^^- 


Eastern  Edition 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice.  Medins,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


MONEY  in  BEES  for  YOU 

Investigate.    Catalog  free.    New  Eng- 
land bee-keepers  will  find  at  my  store 

IN  BOSTON 

a  full  line  of  the  finest  bee-supplies  in 
the  country.  I  also  furnish  queei  s, 
and  bees  by  the  full  colony  or  nucleus. 
Beft  shipping-center  for  New  Eng- 
land; promptness,  carefulness,  and 
satisfaction  go  with  every  shipment. 
Try  me. 

F.  H.  Farmer  -  Boston,  Mass. 

15  CHARDEN  STREET 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 

But  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  of 
Medina.     Write  for  catalog  I. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  n.y  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Select  Stock 


Oirrespondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -      MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-point,  Macon 


Our  Specialties 

Gary  Simplicity  Kives  and  Supers, 
Root  and  Danz.  Hives  and  Supers; 
Root's  Sections,  Weed  Process  Foun- 
dation, and  Bingham  Smokers. 
Bees  and  Queens  in  their  Season. 
32-page  Catalog  Free. 

W.  W.  Gary  &  Son, 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  rlelay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queans  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.   I.   ROOT   CO.'S  N.   E.   AGENCY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


We  are  giving  4  per  cent 
discount  off  all  cash  orders 
durirg  February.  Our  cat- 
alogs are  just  being  mailed 
out  all  through  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Send  your 
name   in   for    one.     :     :     : 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

First  car  just  in  and  a  full 
stock  of  all  supplies  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 
Best  shipping  facilities  in 
the  State.     :::::: 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 
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I         C.  H.  W.  Weber,         I 

Bee  -  Supplies.  I 

Distribtxtor  of  R.oot*s  Ooods  exclusive-  ^ 

ly,  at  R.oot*s    Factory  Prices.  *?  V*  ^ 

Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.     You  will  be  pleased  on  ^ 

receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is  v 

complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN-  (|^ 

NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  ,^ 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis-  Z^ 

faction  guaranteed.    Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  ^ 

mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  ^ 

Four  Per  Cent  Discount  | 

For    CasH    Orders   Received  in  February   <^ 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  4* 

or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  i^ 

and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots,  ^^ 

or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity.  ^ 

QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI.  <f 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-  f^ 

lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.     Can    furnish  <f> 

NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25.  ^ 


1  have  in  stock  seeds   of   the   following   honey-plants:   White  and   Yellow 
Sweet-scented   Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,    Phacelia,      _ 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip.  ^ 

4^ 

^^     (^ 

d^ 

(^ 

<^ 

Office  ana  Salesroom.  2146-214-8  Central  Ave.  H^ 

"W^areHotise,   Freeman    and     Central    Avenue.  (^ 

I  Cincinnati.        -         Ohio.  | 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RtTLES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
■tain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
oell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANO.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
aext  tothe  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
•nrf  ace  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  si  ightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
ride of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
oomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
knd  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
•ection. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  '^Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


New  York,— The  demand  is  fairly  good  for  better 
grades  of  white  comb  honey;  and  while  the  nearby  crop 
is  fairly  well  cleaned  up  new  arrivals  are  now  coming 
in  from  Cuba;  besides,  several  cars  have  been  shipped 
on  from  California.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  15  ;  No. 
1  at  13  to  14;  No.  2  at  12  ;  amber  at  11,  buckwheat  at  10 
to  11.  Extracted  is  in  fairly  good  demand,  especially 
California,  of  which  there  is  abundant  supply.  We 
quote  white  sage,  OVa  to  7V1' ;  light  amber  at  6  to  7,  ac- 
cording to  quantity:  buckwheat  at  6c  per  lb.;  Southern, 
at  50  to  60c  per  gallon,  according  to  quality.  Beeswax, 
steady  at  29  to  31c.  Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

Jan.  19.  265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Cincinnati.— The  honey  market  is  quiet.  We  do  not 
offer  white-  clover  extracted  honey,  on  account  of  its 
scarcity;  instead,  we  offer  a  fancy  water-white  honey, 
equal  to  if  not  better  than  the  white  clover,  in  60-lb. 
cans,  two  in  a  crate,  at  714  to  SMjc.  Fancy  light  amber, 
7y2C.  Other  grades  of  amber  in  barrels  at  bVi  to  6%,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.     Fancy  comb  honey,  16%c. 

(Bee-keepers,  please  observe  that  the  above  are  our 
selling  prices  of  honey,  not  what  we  are  paying.) 

Beeswax  is  wanted,  and  we  are  paying  30c  per  lb.  de- 
livered here  for  choicelbright-yellow  grade. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Jan.  20-  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  at  this  writing 
remains  quiet  as  usual  at  this  time^of  year.  We  quote 
fancy  white  comb  honey  at  14  to  14 Vac;  No.  1,  13'/i  to  14. 
Extracted,  white  clover,  in  barrels,  brings  6  to  6V2; 
cans,  &V2  to  1V2,  with  very  little  demand  for  amber  hon- 
ey.   Beeswax  remains  firm  at  27  to  30c. 

Griggs  Brothers, 

Jan.  19.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Kansas  City. — The  demand  for  honey  is  verv  light, 
fancy  white  selling  at  $3.00  per  case,  and  amber  at 
$2.75.    Extracted.  SVa  and  6.    Beeswax,  25c. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Jan.  20.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Schenectady.— There  is  improving  demand  for 
comb  honey,  but  extracted  remains  very  quiet.  The 
stock  on  hand  of  both  is  quite  limited.  We  quote  white 
clover,  fancy,  14  to  15c;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  No.  2,  12  to  121/2; 
buckwheat,  11  to  12.  Extracted,  light,  6  to  7c;  dark, 
&V2  tol6.    Beeswax,  28  to  30c. 

Jan.  20.         Chas.  McCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Boston. — New  comb  honey  is  cleaning  up  rapidly, 
leaving  still  on  hand  quite  a  large  stock  carried  over 
from  last  year,  which  goes  very  hard,  and  prices  are 
nominal.  Fancy,  new,  16c;  No.  1,  15c;  No.  2,  practi- 
cally out  of  the  market.  Extracted,  white,  8;  light  am- 
ber, 7  to  7%.  Blake,  Scott  &  Lee, 

Jan.  26.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


St.  Louis.— Our  honey  market  is  unchanged  since 
our  last.  The  demand  for  extracted  honey  is  only  for 
the  higher  grades.  The  lower  grades  are  more  or  less 
neglected,  and  price  on  same  is  nominal.  We  quote: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14c;  No.  1,  12  to  13;  am- 
ber, 11  to  12.  Extracted,  California,  light  amber,  6  to 
6V2;  Southern,  in  barrels,  4^,4  to  4%;  in  cans,  5  to  BV2. 
Beeswax,  29c  per  lb.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Jan.  19.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cincinnati. — The  nice  weather  holds  back  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey.  Crops  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
short,  and  producers  in  the  West  keep  prices  high.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  water  white  and  No.  1  white 
clover,  14  to  16c;  No.  2,  12  to  14.  Extracted  seems  to 
be  more  plentiful,  and  we  quote  same  in  barrels  at  bVt 
to  5V^c;  in  cans,  V2C  more;  white  clover,  7  to  8c.  Bees- 
wax, 28  to  30c.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Jan.  23.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Toronto.— No  change  in  honey  market;  demand  not 
very  brisk;  lots  of  honey  to  get  at  a  reasonable  price; 
retail  prices  remain  about  the  same  as  last  report. 
Bees  have  been  flying  for  two  days  as  thick  as  they  do 
in  summer.  E.  Grainger  &  Co., 

Jan.  23. Toronto,  Can. 

Atlanta.— Honey  market  rather  quiet.  Light  re- 
ceipts and  few  sales.  We  quote  as  follows:  fancy  white 
comb.  12y2tol4:  A  No.  1, 11  to  I21/2;  No.  1, 10.  Beeswax, 
28  to  30c.  JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.. 

Jan.  20.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chicago.— The  market  is  steady,  with  about  the  usual 
demand.  The  prices  range  from  14  to  15  for  best  grades 
of  white  comb  honey.  There  is  not  an  active  demand 
for  off  grades,  which  usually  sell  at  1  to  3  per  lb.  less. 
For  extracted  a  steady  demand  exists  for  the  best 
grades  at  6V'2  to7;  but  for  sour  or  off  flavors  there  is 
practically  no  sale.    Beeswax  brings  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Jan.  18.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif  ornia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.    Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
Hildreth  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MTG. 
CO.,  Jamestown^  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants- 

MUTH  SF»ECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honoy  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser.  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale. — One  ton  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  in  no- 
drip  cases,  24  sections  to  case,  at  14c  per  lb.  Water- 
white  extracted  8M>c;  amber,  Tc,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
case.    Light-weight  white  comb  at  13c. 

QuiRiN-THE-QuEEN- BREEDER,  Bellevue,  O. 


Wanted.— Fancy  clover  extracted  honey.    Send  sam- 
ple and  quote  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


For  Sale.— Three  barrels  of  white  extracted  honey, 
candied  hard;  7Vic  cash.     Send  for  sample. 

H.  C.  Mills,  505  Emerson  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.    Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
Bell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner,  C!olumbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— I  will  pay  spot  cash  for  one  to  ten  tons  of 
water- white  or  amber  extracted  honey  at  railroad  sta- 
tion. C.  W.  Dayton,  Florence,  Cal. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,   New  York. 


Wanted.— Comb,    extracted    honey,    and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.        R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted. —Clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey;  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.;  also  from  Canada.  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey; 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co- operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  14-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clias.  Israel  (Si  Brotliers 

486-490  Canal  St.,  New  YorK. 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merohants  In 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

OonBlgnments  Solicited.    Established  1876. 

A  Remarkably  Pair  Furnace  Offer. 

The  Schafer  Furnace  Co-,  Youngstown,  O.,  ship  heat- 
ers for  $10.00  down,  and  no  profit  until  user  is  satisfied. 
Particulars  free,  if  this  paper  is  named. 

For   Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'    supplies.    Root's   goods. 

Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels,  '  _^ 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.   | 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fai  r 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


CLEANEST, 
COOLEST, 
STRONGEST, 
UP=TO=DATEo 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  anS 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keepg 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  geS 
out  of  order. 

It  has  no  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

It  gives  a  light  or  dense  volume  of  cool  smoke,  a§ 
operator's  option,  3  to  5  hours  at  one  filling. 

Guarantee:  Simplicity,  quality,  efficiency,  durabilits',. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  wrote  me: 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Oct.  28,  1904. 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  a  thoit 
ough  trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability^ 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shaU  want  3ev= 
eral.    I  always  want  the  best. 

Yours  truly,  N.  E.  France. 

Prices:  By  mail,  one,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2.60e 


F.  DANZENBAKER, 


MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-Reepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St,  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.   c.  Ackiin,  Mgr.,     St,  Patxl,  Minn. 
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Discontinuances.— The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discon- 
tinuance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if 
the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his 
journal  discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume 
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Agents.— Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 


POSTOFFICE. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,  at  the  prices  shown  : 

Paris,  France.     E.  BONDONNEAU.    142  Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid,  SM  Jr. 
Kingston,  Jamaica.      HOOPER  BROS.    20  Orange  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  5/6. 
Goodrka,  Queer&slaz^il.    H.  L.  JONES.    Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Per  year,  postpaid,  5/6. 
Dunedin,  Neiv  Zealand.    ALLIANCE  BOX  CO.    24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 
Other  names  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio,  Publishers. 

Find  enclosed for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture months,  and as  per  offer 

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 


COUNTi'. 


STATIiJ 

J1f  you  want  Gleanings  discontin-/' 


JT  you  wani  uieanings  uiscoiiiin-/         \ 
DATE - ued  at   expiration,  checit  herev        / 
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The  following  list  of  slides  is  published  in  answer  to  numfrous  requests  from  subscribers.  We  can  rent 
them  for  lectures,  etc.,  at  5  cts.  each  for  the  first  five  days;  after  five  days,  1  ct.  each  extra  per  d^y.  Of  most  of 
them  we  can  sell  duplicates  at  50  cts.  each.  Slides  are  standard  American  size.  3V4x4,  except  the  few  English 
series  whirh  are  SVixSVi.  In  renting  or  selling  we  select  any  that  may  be  wanted.  Mention  the  numbers  only 
whenordering.    Lanterns  rented.    Write  for  terms.  G%c  A.  I*  Root  ComfiSkxxyt  Moclirka.  O. 

PORTRAITS.  113V2  Sweet  clover. 

114  Buckwheat. 

115  Two  cacti- 
lie  Cacti,  second  view. 


355  Catching  a  queen  to  cage. 


1  E.  T.  Abbott. 

2  Thos-  Wm.  Cowan. 

3  A.J.Cook. 

4  C  p.  Dadant. 

5  D.  M.  Edwards. 

6  D.  A.  Jones. 

7  F.  A.  Gemmell. 

8  J.  E.  Hetherington. 

9  p.  H.  Ellwood. 

10  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

11  A.  I.  Root. 

12  L.  C  Root. 

13  J.  H.  Martin. 

14  N.  E.  France. 

15  Eugene  Secor. 

16  C  H.  W.  Weber. 

17  A.  E.  Manum. 

18  George  W.  York. 

19  J.  H.  Hoffman. 

20  W.  A.  Selser  and  family. 

21  Dr.  C  C  Miller. 

22  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

23  Wm.  Rohrig. 

24  Udo  Toepperwein. 

25  Louis  Scholl.* 

26  Louis  Scholl, 

27  J.  H.  Martin  (Rambler). 

28  M.  H.  Mendleson. 

29  J.  F.  Mclntyre. 

30  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

31  L.  L.  Langstroth,  second  view. 

32  R.  L.  Taylor. 

33  E.  B.  Weed. 

34  E.  Whitcomb. 

35  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  Associ'n. 

36  Frank  McNay. 

37  M.  H.  Mendleson  and  his  honey. 
37M!  E.  R.  Root  and  C  P.  Dadant. 

38  Wooster  teachers. 
38V2  J.  W.  Johnson.* 

39  J.  W.  Johnson. 

APIARIES. 

51  T.  F.  Bingham's  apiary. 

52  J.  F.  Mclntyre's  apiary. 

53  Louis  SchoU's  apiary. 

54  R.  L.  Taylor's  apiary. 

55  M.  H   Mendleson's  apiary. 
f6  J.  M.  Jenkins'  apiary. 

57  Hansen's  Sweetwater  apiary. 

58  M.  H.  Hunt's  apiary. 

59  W.  Z.  Hutchinson's  apiary. 

60  Wm.  Rohrig's  apiary. 

61  P.  H.  Elwood's  apiary. 

62  France's  apiary. 

63  J.  M  Jenkins'  out-apiary. 

64  Harry  Lathrop's  apiary. 

65  B.  Taylor's  house-apiaries. 

66  Harvey  Feathers'  apiary. 

67  G.  W.  Wilson's  apiary. 

68  N.  E.  France's  apiary. 

69  M.  H.  Mendleson's  home  apiary. 

70  G-  W.  Drinkwine's  apiary. 

71  Root's  New  York  apiary. 

72  Root's  Jenkintown  apiary. 

73  Detroit  City  Bee  Yard. 

74  Hanselman's  Wisconsin  Apiary. 

HONEY-PLANTS. 

100  Alfalfa  in  blossom. 

101  Clover-blos'ms,  red,  white,  alsike. 

102  Button-sage  bush. 

103  Button-sage  bush,  second  view. 

104  White  sage. 

105  Black  sage. 

106  Carpet  grass. 

107  Mesquite. 

108  Mesquite  leaf . 

109  Catclaw  leaf. 

IO9V2  Catclaw  in  blossom. 

110  Marigold. 

111  Hard  mf  pie. 

112  Apple-blossom. 

113  Willow-herb. 

*  Colored  plates. 


BEES  AND  BEE  ANATOMY. 

150  Sting. 

151  Apis. 

152  Worker  and  drone. 

153  Worker  magnified. 

154  Upper  view  of  worker. 

155  Queen,  worker,  drone,  and  comb. 

156  Legs. 

157  Two  legs. 

158  Foot. 

159  Three  legs. 

160  Eye. 

161  Sectional  view  of  eye. 

162  Magnified  piece  of  capping. 

163  Sting  and  poison-sac 

164  Magnified  point  of  sting. 

165  Head  of  worker. 

166  Bee- moth. 

167  Comb,  drone  and  worker. 
I67V2  Wing  of  bee  showing  hooks. 

BEE-IMPLEMENTS. 

200  Bingham  smoker. 

201  Entrance-guard. 

202  Clipping  queen  with  knife. 

203  Corneil  smoker  showing  parts. 

204  Cowan  extractor  No.  15. 

205  Cowan  extractor  showing  parts. 

206  Bee  veil. 

207  Hoffman  frame. 

208  Benton  queen-mailing  cage. 

209  Bee-veil  N...  2. 

210  Queen-clipping  device. 

211  German  wax-press. 

212  Holmes  bee-hat. 

213  Danzenbaker  Frame. 

214  Honey-board  No.  9. 

215  German  wax-press  ^show'g  parts. 

216  Porter  bee-escape  show'g  parts. 

217  Clark  smoker. 

218  Cornell  smoker,  three  sizes. 

219  Sample  perforated  zinc. 

220  Entrance-guard,  Alley  trap. 

221  One-frame  obs.  hive  with  super. 

222  Same  without  super. 

223  Quinby  frame. 

FACTORY  VIEWS. 

250  Root  Co.'s  printing-office. 

251  Leahy  Mfg.  Co. 

252  Falconer  Mfg.  Co. 

253  Another  view  of  Leahy  Mfg.  Co. 

254  Plant  of  Marshfield  Mfg.  Co. 

255  Plant  of  Falconer  Mfg.  Co. 

256  Factory  of  Weiss. 

257  Factory  of  Gus  Dittmer. 

258  Factory  of  Page  &  Lyon. 

259  Oflice  and  warehouse.  Page  &  L. 

260  Inter-state  factory. 

261  Factory  of  Forncrook. 

262  Factory  of  Schmidt  &  Co. 

263  Factory  of  Wm.  Bamber. 

264  Root  apiary  from  roof  of  factory. 

265  Unknow  view  of  factory  interior. 

266  Root  Co.  picnic  train  in  1899. 


300  Root  Dove'd  hive.  8  fr.,  1-story. 

301  Root  Dove'd  hive,  AE64M  /  10. 

302  Root  Dove'd  hive,  AE64P/8. 

303  Root  Dove'd  hive,  AE66  /  8. 

304  Root  Dove'd  hive,  AE64P/8. 

305  Root  Dove'd  super,  P/8. 

306  Danzenbaker  super. 

307  Root's  Observatory  hive  open. 

308  Root's  Observatory  hive  closed. 

MAmPULATING   HIVES. 

350  Warden  manipulating  a  hive. 

351  Unknown  man  handling  a  hive. 

352  Manipulating  a  hive. 

353  Handling  frames  in  groups. 

354  Manipulating  hives,  colored. 


356  Bees  on  comb. 

357  Frame  of  queen-cells. 

358  Specimen  of  pickled  brood. 

359  Frame  of  queen-cells  building. 

360  Another  frame  of  the  above. 

361  Photograph  of  foundation. 

362  Fully  built  brood-comb. 

ENGLISH  SERIES- 

353  Man  manipulating  hive. 

364  Showing  super. 

365  Fastening  in  foundation. 

366  Opening  a  hive. 

367  Taking  out  frames. 

368  Examining  a  f  rame- 

369  Folding  sections- 

370  Folding  sections,  second  view- 

371  Drafting  a  swarm. 

ALFALFA. 

400  Stacking  alfalfa- 

401  Stacks  of  alfalfa- 

402  Cutting  wheat  in  California- 

403  Raking  alfalfa. 

404  Horse  and  carriage. 

405  Railroad  station. 

406  Mowing  alfalfa. 


420  Ouach,  comic,  two  views. 

421  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

422  When  I  get  my  eyes  full  of  smoke. 

423  Go  vay,  you  bee. 

424  After  absconding  swarm,  colo'd- 

425  After  absc'g  swarm,  uncolored. 

HONEY. 

450  Honey  in  Aikin  sacks- 
450'/i  Candied  honey  in  bags. 

451  Proof  of  the  pudding. 

452  Sections,  plain  and  beeway. 

453  Cutting  candied  honey. 

UNCLASSIFED  VIEWS. 

500  Bottling  honey. 

501  Wardell  measuring  bee  tongues- 

502  Hetherington's  sword- 

503  Specimen  of  foul  brood- 

504  Wardell  grafting  queen-cells - 

506  Bee-house,  old  foreign  print- 

507  Hetherington apiary.bee-clamps- 

509  Honey  exhibit - 

510  Wagon  for  moving  bees- 

511  Honey- bleaching  house- 

512  Wilkins  sisters'  home. 

513  S-  W-  Ohio  bee-keepers'  adver't- 

514  Letter  design  in  comb  honey- 

515  In  Sweet  Springtime- 

517  Irrigation  scene — two  views- 

518  Selser's  honey-wagon,  rear- 

519  Selser's  wagon,  side,  two  views- 

520  Tanks  for  storing  honey - 

521  Selling  honey  popcorn  crisps. 

522  Blighted  pear-orchard,  two  pi's- 

523  New  home  of  Wilkins  sisters. 

524  California  home,  unknown. 

525  Capt.  Hetherington's  home- 

526  Railroad  scene. 

527  Outside  bee-cellar. 

528  Francis  quadruple  hive. 

529  Orchard. 

530  Cowan  and  France - 

531  Cheshire,  Hooker.  Cowan- 

532  Back's  fair  exhibit- 

533  Swarm  on  boy's  hat. 

534  Moving  bees. 

FOREIGN  APIARIES. 

550  Mexican  bee-keeping. 

551  Algerian  bee-keeping. 

BEE-KEEPING    FOR   WOMEN. 

600  Bee-keeping  for  women. 

601  Woman  hiving  bees. 

602  Swarm  on  woman's  hat. 

603  Girl  hiving  bees. 
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COOK  BOOK  FREE! 


To  each  lady  who  will  send  25  cents  for  one  years' 
trial  subscription  to  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  we  will  send  free,  postpaid, 
one  copy  of  the  American  Family  Cook  Book.  The  Home  instructor  is  a  Woman's  Magazine  from 
cover  to  .cover  and  the  only  Magazine  published  that  lists  up-to-date  DreSS  Patterns  at  5  CentS  each. 
Good  stories.    Stamps  taken.    Agents  Wanted. 
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Is  what  I  at  one  time  felt  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  had 
reached  in  1905.  There  was  a  time  when  I  honestly 
doubted  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to  get  out  a  volume  that 
would  contain  as  much  useful  information.  Corres- 
pondence that  I  have  been  able  to  secure  in  the  last 
few  weeks  has  dispelled  all  doubts— the  information 
given  by  the  Review  in  1906  will  surpass  that  of  any 
former  year. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada, 
secured  60,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey  from  300  col- 
onies, and  he  is  now  preparing  for  the  Review  an  arti- 
cle ^giving  in  detail  his  method  of  extracting.  Get- 
ting the  honey  off  the  hives,  the  bees  off  the  combs,  un- 
capping, extracting,  straining,  and  canning,  will  be 
considered.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  depart  from  es- 
tablished methods,  and  there  are  some  happy  surprises 
in  store  even  for  the  old-timers.  t::;:^  "is 

Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Jackson,  Mich  ,  has,  for 
about  a  dozen  years,  been  using  a  non-swarming  hive 
and  system  of  management  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  Last  year,  from  about  50  colonies  he  secured 
an  average  of  128  pounds  to  the  colony,  which  mig  ht 
easily  have  been  150  pounds  had  it  not  been  for  some 
experiments  that  he  was  carrying  out.  His  hive  and 
methods  will  be  illustrated  and  described  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  Review. 

R.  C.  Aikln,  of  Loveland,  Colo.,  has  written  an  article 
on  the  control  of  increase  when  working  for  comb 
honey,  and  I  consider  it  the  best  article  he  ever  wrote 
Not  only  does  he  tell  how  to  manage  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing and  get  good  results,  but  there  is  a  vim,  and  a 
dash,  and  an  inspiration  about  it  that  is  worth  reading 
for  itself  alone. 

P.  S.— Each  new  subscriber  for  1906  will  receive,  free  of  charge,  any  back  numbers  of  1905  that  may  still  be  on 
hand.  At  present  I  can  send  a  complete  set  excepting  the  January  and  April  issues.  March  is  getting  pretty 
low.     As  long  as  they  last,  however,  any  numbers  that  are  left  will  be  sent  froe. 


A.  K.  Ferris,  of  Madi;on,  Wis.,  will  illustrate  and  de- 
sciibeatwin  baby  nucleus  which,  by  a  simple  change, 
that  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  thought  of  be- 
foz'e,  enables  the  queen- breeder  to  maintain  these  little 
nuclei  permanently  without  renewing  the  bees— they 
can  breed  and  maintain  their  numbers.  M.  A.  Gill  will 
tell  how  to  make  100  per  cent  increase,  get  a  good  crop 
of  comb  honey,  yet  have  no  swarming.  S.  D.  Chapman, 
Mancelona,  Mich.,  sent  an'  article  criticising  some  of 
the  proposed  plans  of  the  editor,  and  he  did  the  work  so 
graphically  and  so  humorously  that  I  laughed  until  the 
tears  rolled  Cown  my  cheeks— and  there  was  a  lot  of 
good  sense  ,  too,  in  what  he  said.  Frank  Coverdale,  of 
Maquoketa,  Iowa,  illustrates  and  describes  a  feeder 
that  can  be  used  on  any  hive  for  any  purpose,  yet  it 
costs  only  five  cents— the  simplicity  of  \i  makes  one  ex- 
claim, "Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  before?  '  E.  D.  Town- 
send  has  sent  an  article,  and  promised  to  send  two  or 
three  more.  But  space  fails  me  to  tell  of  all  the  good 
things  in  store  for  the  readers  of  the  Review  for  1906. 
In  short,  the  man  who  is  keeping  bees  to  make  money 
out  of  them  can't  afford  not  to  send  $1.00  for  the  Review 
—it  will  come  back  to  him  many  fold. 

Then  there  is  the  new  edition  of  Advanced  Bee 
Culture,  with  its  handsome  engra\angs,  and  delicate, 
beautiful  binding  in  three  colors,  making  it  an  orna- 
ment for  any  parlor  table  The  conk- nts  are  terse,  con- 
cise, pi-actical,  and  to  the  point,  telling  how  to  manage 
bees  by  the  most  advanced  methods  from  the  beginning 
of  the  season  until  they  are  snugged  away  for  the  win- 
ter. Price  $1.20,  or,  with  the  Review  one  year,  for  only 
f2  00. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


A  Savings  Account 


Thousands  of  people  are  now  doiig  their  banking 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety.  The  U.  S.  mail, 
with  its  free  city  snd  rural  delivery,  brings 
the  strong,  liberal  savirgs  bank  to  the  very  door 
of  every  person  no  matter  where  they  are.  You 
can  open  an  account  with  this  safe  bank  by  simply 
sending  to  us 


One  Dollar  or  More, 

then  add  other  dollars  as  you  can  spare  them. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  Postoffice  or  Express 
Money  Orders,  Check  on  Local  Bank,  New  York 
Draft,  or  Currency  by  Express  or  Registered  Mail. 
Your  money  wiU  earn 


4  CENT  Interest, 


compounded   semi-anuually,  and  will  be  secured 

semi-annually  by  assets  of  over 

ONE    HALF    MILLION 

and  the  management  of  prudent  and  successful 
business  men Write  for  particulars. 

The    SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier, 


STEVENSd'^'nSHOTGUN 
'^''^tI  BOYS! 


Write  us  today  sending  your 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  hold  one   of  these 
fine  q:uns  for  you  and 
tell  you  how  you  can 
get  one  FREEI 
Don't  delay! 
Send  no 
money! 


We 
have 
bought 
a  number 
of  these 
guns  and  are 
giving  them 
away.  We  guar- 
antee you  can  earn 
one  in  a  day  easily 
Many  have  earned  one 
in  an  hour.    No  cheap 
pictures  or  jewelry  lo 
sell.  Our  plan  does  all 
the  work.   Simply  say 
you  want  a  gun  and  you 
will  be   surprised    how 
simple  our  offer  is  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  the  gun.   Do 
not  delay  or  somebody  will 
get   ahead    of   you.    Write 
today.   We  refer  you  to  any 
bank  in  Dps  Moines.  We  are 
a  responsible  firm  and  do  as 
we  agree.    Never  will  you 
have   another    chance     so 
don't  delay.  Write  at  once. 
DESCRSPTION.— Sing-Ie  b.irrel,  take- 
pattern  ;  ehoke-borpd.lnsurln;;  su- 
perior shooting    qualities;    antamalie 
shell  tjettor;  case  hardeneii  frame.top 
snap  action,  rebounding  lock,  walnut 
stock,  hard  rubber  butt,  reinforced 
breecn,  12-giiage,  28  or  30  in.  barrel. 
Will  shoot  any  shell  made   Winchester, 
U.M.  C.etc.  Every  detail  perfect.  Can  be 
taken  down  Instantly  Into  two  pieces. 

Write  for   book   telling  what    dozens    of  Weight  6^1bs 
men  and  bovs  say  of  this  gnn.  Write  todaT,    

Successful  Fanning,  t^l^I^^^^i 
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Root's  Goods 
are  'Winriers! 

My  sales  for  the  last  three  months  have 
been  larger  than  ever  before— over  250  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago  for  the  same  time. 
Why  do  bee-keepers  patronize  me  so  well  ?  Be- 
cause of  the  superior  service  and  goods  offered. 
I  give  EVERY  bee-keeper  a  square  deal.  I  have 
a  large  warehouse  filled  with  nice  clean  stock, 
ready  for  prompt  shipment.  I  place  Root's 
goods  from  Syracuse,  at  your  door,  with  mini- 
mum freight  charges,  which  is  an  important 
item  if  you  will  investigate.  For  many  years 
I  have  served  the  bee-keepers  of  New  York 
State,  and  know  their  needs  in  every  way. 

U/}e  Best  is  tHe 
CHeapest.     •     • 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  secure  your  goods 
early.  The  discount  is  four  (4)  per  cent  for 
February.  The  season,  too,  will  be  upon  us 
before  you  know  it,  and  it  pays  to  be  ready. 

Our  catalogs  are  ready  for  mailing.  If  you 
haven't  received  a  copy,  drop  me  a  postal  and 
you  will  get  one  by  return  mail. 

Yours  very  truly,    F.  A.  Salisbury. 


Jofje  A.   I.   ROOT    COMPANY 

F.  A..  Salisbury      >      Manager 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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A  S\iccessf\il  Iioxiie*inade 
Hive  for  only  50  Cents! 

Fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Allen  Latham,  in  the  Weekly  American 
Bee  Journal,  for  Jan.  25,  1906.  It  is  a  32-page  number.  That  copy  and  the 
thirteen  following  ones  (three  months),  as  a  Trial  Subscription,  will  be  sent  for 
ONLY  20  CENTS,  in  stamps  or  silver.  Better  order  now  before  the  Jan.  25th 
number  is  all  gone.  .  .  By  the  way,  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 
is  a  20-page  paper  every  week  now— full  of  most  helpful  information  on  bees. 

Yon  Yonson's  Trip  to  the  Moon 
in  SearcH  of  Newr  R.aces  of  Bees 

in  an  airship  with  Mr.  A.  I.  Gleanings  (also  in  the  Jan.  25th  number) 
is   a   very   amusing   story.      ::::::::::: 

HersHiser  Improved  Combined 
Hive-stand  and  Bottom-board 

is  also  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Jan.  25th  copy.  The  fact  is,  that  num- 
ber as  well  as  the  numbers  EVERY  WEEK  are  crowded  with  the  very  best  things 
that  are  printed  these  days  for  bee-keepers.  Better  take  a  "TRIAL  TRIP  " 
subscription  at  20  cents,  as  offered  above  and  see  for  yourself;  or  send  $1.00 
for  a  whole  year's  subscription.     Address 

George  W.  YorR  &  Co.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse  -  length, 
12  ffeet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.     The  price  is  $63.00. 

George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"  The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Ck)nservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Oept.  B  C.  Premier  Manufacturing  Works.  St.  Johns.  Mich. 


magazine  in  the  Interest  of 
Corn  Breeding,  Cultivation  and  atf^^^SSSSS^^ 
Live  Stock.  Price  $1  a  year,  but  for  ^^lMMj}3|ijliQ|M|a 
a  short  time  will  be  sent  a  year  on  ^*«iitaS2SH3ai!ffiibw 
trial  for  10c  and  names  of  ten  farmers  who  giuW  corn. 

Farm  &  Stock,  251  Charles,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities ! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  AV.  AVHITE 

Gen.   Indus.   A^t.,   PortsmotitH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


FRUIT  BOOKS  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail  sample 
copies  of  the  Best  Fruit  Paper  and  niU 
particulars  about  the  "Bro.  Jonathan 
Fmit  Books,"  which  may  be  secured  free, 

FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY 

216  South  7th  Street,   ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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B-  U  -  A 
BEE-KEEPER 

If  so,  yovL  are  entitled  to  tHe 

New  1906  Lewis  Catalog 

T  1 /HILK  it  is  desired  that  this  catalog  shall  be  in  the  hands 
'^^  of  every  bee-keeper  in  the  land,  we  beg  to  advise  that  the 
edition  is  limited  and  extra  copies  will  soon  be  at  a  pre- 
mium. If  you  desire  the  Lewis  catalog  this  year,  send  now  to 
insure  receiving  a  copy.  The  Lewis  catalog  this  season  leads 
all  the  rest.  You  will  find  it  the  handsomest  handbook  of  bee. 
ware  published,  listing  everything  of  use  to  the  bee-keeper. 
The  Lewis  catalog  is  acknowledged  the  plainest  bee  catalog 
issued.  Any  one  can  understand  it,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  order 
from.  Hives  and  supers  this  year,  as  well  as  many  other  arti- 
cles, are  very  clearly  illustrated  by  handsome  full-page  cuts, 
which  are  reproductions  of  actual  pen-and-ink  drawings  made 
from  the  goods  themselves,  showing  plainly  all  details,  which  is 
much  to  be  desired  by  the  bee-keeper,  whether  he  be  a  specialist, 
or  a  beginner  with  one  colony.  .  .  It  is  free  for  the 
asking,  and  can  be  had  from  any  of  the  following: 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO. 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

or  any  of  its  agents 

ENGLAND— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts.  IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 
CUBA— C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana.  Louis  Hanssen's  Sons,  Davenport. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Manzanillo.  INDIANA— C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

CALIFORNIA— Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster.  MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco.  MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  Faribault. 

COLORADO-R.  C.  Aikin.  Loveland.  MISSOURI-E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey  Producers'  Association.  OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 

Rocky  Ford.  OREGON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  Portland. 

Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Association,  Denver.  PENNSYLVANIA— Cleaver  &  Greene,  Troy. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction.  TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co..  San  Antonio. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose.  UTAH- Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 

ILLINOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  WASHINGTON -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 
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Louis  Scroll  advises  a  flight  after  haul- 
ing before  cellaring,  p.  73.  Do  they  cellar 
bees  "in  the  Southwest"?  [Perhaps  he  is 
giving  some  good  advice  to  his  friends  in  the 
North.— Ed.] 

Caucasian  blood  is  said  to  be  the  hard- 
est kind  to  get  rid  of  when  once  introduced, 
and  that  seems  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  Caucasians.  Let's  be  fair.  That 
fact  alone  is  rather  in  their  favor— shows 
they  have  staying  qualities. 

I've  read  Hutchinson's  new  book.  It  has 
the  fine  quality  of  being  readable,  and  has  a 
lot  of  good  stuff  in  it.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed from  one  who  is  almost  daft  in  that  di- 
rection, the  excellent  typography  and  the 
fine  pictures  in  the  book  make  it  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

Dr.  Brunnich  says,  p.  86,  that  a  fertile 
queen  will  fast  two  hours  without  injury, 
while  a  virgin  will  starve  in  an  hour.  One 
would  suppose  just  the  reverse,  for  the  lay- 
ing queen  has  the  extra  draft  of  furnishing 
eggs.  Yet  as  I  try  to  recall  cases  of  starv- 
ation, it  does  seem  that  the  doctor  is  right. 

"Advanced  Bee  Culture"  is  said  to 
contain  330  pages,  p.  71.  It  has  only  230; 
but  by  some  curious  mistake  the  last  six 
pages  are  numbered  wrong.  [Thanks  for 
the  correction,  doctor.  I  looked  at  the  last 
page,  saw  the  number  330,  and  supposed  it 
was,  of  course,  correct.  There  was  not 
much  harm  done,  because  this  book  can  not 
be  judged  by  the  number  of  its  pages  as  to 
its  intrinsic  merits.— Ed.] 


Here's  how  Mary  Wood,  p.  97,  can  safe- 
ly poison  roaches  :  Take  two  small  thin 
boards,  and  on  one  of  them  spread  the  poi- 
soned food  within  half  an  inch  of  each  side. 
Tack  the  other  board  over  this;  but  instead 
of  letting  it  lie  flat  down  have  a  piece  of 
section  between  the  two  boards  at  each  end, 
thus  keeping  them  i  inch  apart.  Lay  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  hive.  The  roaches  can 
get  in,  but  the  bees  can't.  [That  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  provided  the  roaches  can  get 
into  a  space  of  |  inch. —Ed.] 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE  doesn't  know  why  a  can- 
dle disturbs  bees  in  a  cellar  less  than  a  lamp, 
page  80.  Is  it  not  because  the  light  of  the 
lamp  is  so  much  stronger,  Bro.  Doolittle? 
Let  me  suggest  this:  Take  the  cover  of  cor- 
rugated paper  in  which  you  frequently  buy 
a  lamp  chimney,  cut  a  hole  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter  in  one  side,  put  this  on  the  chimney 
so  it  will  make  a  sort  of  dark  lantern,  turn 
down  the  light  till  it  is  no  stronger  than  a 
candle,  and  see  if  you  don't  like  it  better 
than  a  candle. 

Improvement  in  bees  by  "breeding  queens 
on  an  island  with  selected  drones"  is  men- 
tioned, p.  76.  Good  thing.  I  wouldn't  say 
a  word  against  it,  but  the  thing  that's  most 
needed  is  not  so  much  some  great  improve- 
ment made  by  one  man  as  even  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  matter  of  selection  on  the 
part  of  all.  My  next-door  neighbor  may 
keep  the  best  or  the  poorest  cows,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  yield  of  milk  from 
my  cows;  but  if  his  bees  are  not  as  good  as 
mine  my  honey  crop  will  suffer  for  it  so  long 
as  I  can  not  control  mating. 

W.  K.  Morrison  makes  some  points  on  p. 
84  that  I'll  settle  with  him  for  if  I  ever  catch 
him  out  alone;  but  his  last  remark  has  set 
me  to  thinking.  If  I  wanted  to  try  a  novel- 
ty in  sections  it  would  be  something  like 
this:  A  section  less  in  height  than  width, 
two  beeway.  If,  and  without  separators.  I 
am  sure  the  bees  would  make  more  even 
work  than  upon  thicker  combs,  and  would 
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finish  them  more  quickly.  I'm  almost  sure 
that  little  harm  would  come  from  the  lack 
of  separators  in  building  combs  so  thin  and 
of  so  little  height,  and  I  fancy  the  bees 
would  feel  just  a  bit  more  comfortable  to  be 
allowed  to  build  combs  of  a  thickness  they 
naturally  choose,  and  with  no  separators  in 
the  way. 

"Die  Europaeische  Bienenzucht  auj 
Amerikanischer  Grundlage"  (The  European 
Bee  Culture  on  American  Principles).  How 
is  that  for  the  name  of  a  new  bee-journal? 
The  editor  and  publisher  is  Herr  A.  Straeu- 
li,  Pastor  in  Scherzingen  (Thurgau,  Switzer- 
land) ,  a  man  who  for  years  has  consistently 
advocated  American  methods.  The  first 
number  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typography, 
and  its  contents  are  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  name  of  the  journal.  Herzliche  Gruesse 
aus  dem  "wild  and  woolly  West,"  Herr 
Straeuli. 

D.  M.  Macdonald  quotes  in  British  Bee 
Journal  the  advantages  I  claim  for  bottom 
starters,  and  asks:  "Does  not  the  use  of 
full  sheets  secure  all  this  without  the  labor 
of  double  fixing?"  Not  by  a  long  shot  in 
this  locality,  my  good  Scotch  friend.  I  had 
much  experience  with  full  sheets  fastened 
only  at  the  top.  The  comb  was  not  so  fully 
built  to  the  bottom  —  sometimes  not  at  all, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  not  so  fully  filled  out 
at  the  sides.  When  honey  was  coming  in 
slowly,  one  side  of  the  section  was  filled 
faster  than  the  other,  and  that  made  the 
comb  swing  over  to  one  side  so  much  that 
sometimes  the  lower  edge  of  the  foundation 
was  fastened  to  the  separator.  If  you  will 
give  bottom  starters  a  fair  trial,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  they  will  work  all  right  in 
Scotland. 

"Revolutions  don't  go  backward;  look 
out  for  the  Sucker  State  next  time."  That 
is  what  I  said  in  last  Straws.  I  meant  look 
out  for  what  would  be  done  by  the  next  leg- 
islature. Here's  an  item  from  a  Chicago 
daily  that  shows  the  trimmers  are  beginning 
to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall : 

Representatives  who,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, voted  against  the  local-option  measure,  now  are 
begging  quarter  of  the  Illinois  Anti-saloon  League. 
State  Secretary  E.  H.  Curtis,  of  this  city,  has  received 
during  the  last  few  days  letters  from  fifteen  legis- 
lators who  voted  against  the  bill,  promising  that,  if  the 
League  will  not  oppose  their  renomination  and  election, 
they  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  measure  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

[The  same  thing  is  going  on  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  other  States.  The  time 
was.  and  is  in  some  States  yet,  when  legis- 
lators were  willing  to  curry  favor  with  the 
brewers  and  liquor-dealers.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  that  the  millennium  is  coming  when 
some  of  these  same  legislators  seek  the  sup- 
port of  the  temperance  and  church  people. 
Fere  in  Ohio  there  is  a  good  prospect  that 
ont  or  more  important  temperance  measures 
will  be  passed,  for  one  of  the  issues  in  the 
late  campaign  was  the  Anti-saloon  League 
of  Ohio,  with  the  result  that  the  League 
was  vind'-cated  by  over  40,000  majority. 


1 1         * '  But  when  we  have 

I  a  triplet  box  we  intro- 

I         I      duce    a    complication, 
I         I       because  we  are  com- 

i  I palled  to  get  one  pair 

'  '  of   holes   pretty  close 

together,"  p.  69.  Not  if  you  make  'em  this 
way.  [Y-e-s,  and  perhaps  I  shall  have  to 
confess  you  have  the  best  of  the  argument 
on  this  point  if  we  consider  that  alone.  But 
there  is  one  feature  that  I  did  not  mention, 
and  that  is  this:  The  two- compartment  mat- 
ing-box  is  a  perfect  cube.  The  division- 
board  in  the  middle  is  very  thin.  The  two 
little  clusters  of  bees  will  form  in  the  shape 
of  two  hemispheres  when  cool  nights  or  cool 
weather  comes  on,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
division,  making  one  compact  cluster,  ex- 
cept that  a  thin  board  of  only  yV  inch  passes 
between.  Now,  then,  when  you  divide  the 
mating-box  into  three  compartments  you 
make  it  oblong,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
two  stronger  clusters  of  bees  will  form  hemi- 
spheres on  each  side  of  one  division,  leaving 
the  other  cluster  of  bees  high  and  dry.  This 
is  not  mere  theory,  but  was  proved  by  our 
experiments  last  fall.  Briefly  stated,  my 
objections  to  a  three- compartment  mating- 
box  are  that  it  departs  from  the  shape  of  a 
cube,  and  is  liable  to  result  in  one  of  the 
clusters  being  left  without  the  advantage  of 
the  combined  heat  of  the  cluster  on  the  side 
next  to  it.  — Ed.] 

"Come,  now,  doctor,  will  it  not  pay  you 
to  rear  pure  Italian  queens,  and  requeen  ev- 
ery colony  that  does  not  have  pure  yellow 
blood?"  quoth  ye  editor,  page  68.  I  have 
thought  a  little  of  getting  pure  Italians,  not 
for  the  sake  of  having  less  propolis,  but  be- 
cause my  hybrids  are  so  outrageously  cross; 
but  just  now,  when  I  read  your  question  to 
my  assistant,  she  promptly  replied  with 
some  warmth,  "Not  much,  Mr.  Ernest,  we 
have  worked  too  hard  all  these  years  to 
bring  our  bees  up  to  their  present  standard 
to  throw  it  all  away  for  a  little  bee- glue  or 
a  few  stings. "  If  you'll  send  me  a  queen 
of  pure  stock  that  will  store  within  five  per 
cent  as  much  as  my  present  stock.  I'll  pay 
for  the  queen  and  give  you  a  commission  be- 
sides. [Tell  me,  doctor,  what  your  present 
stock  will  do;  and  if  I  can  not  pick  out  pure 
Italian  stock  that  will  average  as  well  as  your, 
'er,  well— mongrels,  then  I  will  consent  to 
let  you  go  on  wit'n  your  bee-glue  and  your 
bee-stings.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
intelligent  care  in  breeding  will  not  produce 
as  good  honey-gatherers  from  pure  Italian 
stock  as  from  a  mixture  of  blacks  and  Ital- 
ians. If  you  really  want  stings  and  bee- 
glue,  why  not  have  a  mixture  of  cross  Cyp- 
rins  and  Punic  bees?  But,  joking  aside,  is 
it  not  true,  doctor,  that  the  records  of  some 
pure  Italians  are  better  than  the  records  you 
have  been  able  to  obtain  with  your  mixed 
blood?  I  have  never  really  believed  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  necessary  to  have  cross  bees 
in  order  to  get  good  work.  We  have  had 
too  many  examples  of  gentle  bees  being 
good  workers  to  make  me  think  otherwise. 
-Ed,] 
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A  BATTLE  ROYAL  BETWEEN  A  NEST  OF  BIG 
RED  ANTS  AND  A  COLONY  OF  BEES. 

A  MOST  interesting  and  valuable  article 
on  some  large  red  ants  in  Florida  appears 
in  another  column,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  0. 
0.  Poppleton.  We  have  published  many  an 
interesting  article,  but  never  one  more  en- 
tertaining than  that  contributed  by  our  cor- 
respondent. All  of  our  readers,  especially 
those  interested  in  nature  study,  should  pe- 
ruse it.  A  battle  royal  between  a  big  nest 
of  red  ants  and  a  powerful  colony  of  bees 
must  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
in  the  world.  Then  that  big  rooster  —  well, 
read  the  story  yourself. 

I  saw  some  of  these  large  species  of  ants 
while  in  Arizona,  but  was  kindly  warned  by 
the  bee-keepers  to  "keep  a  respectable  dis- 
tance away."  But  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  "poke"  them  with  a  long 
stick.  The  way  they  would  stand  up  on  all 
fours  (or  sixes,  I  might  say) ,  and  show  fight 
with  their  powerful  jaws  was  enough  to 
command  my  admiration  as  well  as  my  fear. 
When  they  saw  me  on  the  end  of  the  "big 
stick ' '  they  made  a  bee-line  for  me  and  I  — 
well,  I  moved  on. 


REMARKABLE  WEATHER  IN  JANUARY  IN  SOME 
PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  locality,  at  least,  it  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  January.  An  unprece- 
dentedly  hot  wave  struck  us  on  the  20th, 
2lst,  and  22d,  the  temperature  running  up 
to  74  or  75,  and  hovering  ne^r  that  point 
night  and  day.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
it  was  that,  during  the  very  same  period, 
the  temperature  at  Duluth,  Minn. ,  was  down 
to  zero,  and  in  parts  of  South  Dakota  ?nd 
Canada  it  was  20  to  30  below  zero.  At  St. 
Paul  it  was  2  degrees  above.  In  New  Or- 
leans it  was  not  quite  as  warm  as  in  Cleve- 
land. In  Kansas  City  the  mercury  stood  at 
20.  The  weather- forecasters  predicted  a 
cold  wave  from  the  west;  but  although  three 
days  have  elapsed  it  has  not  yet  come  (Jan. 
23,  9  A.M.).  But  we  see  by  the  papers  that 
Chicago  is  suffering  in  the  embrace  of  a  very 
severe  blizzard,  and  that  communication  by 
telegraph  and  telephone  was  temporarily 
cut  off. 

We  have  had  January  thaws  in  northern 
Ohio,  but  nothing  like  this  for  35  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Weather  Bureau,  although  in 
our  issue  for  Feb.,  1880,  some  reported  their 
bees  as  carrying  pollen  in  January,  during 
which  month  a  rem.arkably  warm  spell  struck 
us  here  in  Ohio.  On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  the 
present     month,  doors    and   windows   were 


open  in  most  of  our  homes,  and  the  bees 
were  ha v  ing  as  big  a  gala  time  as  we  ever  saw 
during  the  balmiest  days  in  May.  It  was 
so  very  warm  that,  before  we  knew  it,  there 
was  some  robbing.  Robbing  in  January  — 
we  never  had  such  a  thing  before. 

Later.— The  much  and  long  expected  has. 
come.     The  temperature,  in  five  hours,  drop 
ped  from  69  to  freezing,  with  a  high  wind.. 
The  bees  have  quit  their  play  and  robbing, 
and  the  wind  pierces  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bone. 

EXPERIMENTS    AT    MEDINA    IN  WEIGHING  UE' 
STORES  CONSUMED  BY  BEES  OUT- 
DOORS AND  INDOORS. 

Following  our  usual  practice,  which 
practice  is  in  line  with  that  of  Doolittle  and 
others,  we  put  up  half  the  bees  outdoors  in 
double-walled  hives  and  winter  cases,  and 
the  other  half  in  the  cellar.  When  they 
were  fixed  up  finally  for  the  winter  the  hives 
both  indoors  and  outdoors  were  weighed. 
During  the  very  warm  spell  of  weather  re- 
ferred to  in  another  editorial,  we  brought  a 
part  of  the  bees  in  the  cellar  outdoors,  and 
let  them  have  a  flight.  After  the  flight 
they  were  all  weighed  up  to  see  how  much 
of  the  stores  they  had  used  up  during  con- 
finement. The  test  comprised  15  hives  in 
order  to  get  an  average.  These  were  com- 
pared with  15  other  hives  of  equal  strength 
outdoors  in  double-walled  hives  and  winter 
cases. 

Now,  you  might  guess  that  the  amount  of 
stores  consumed  outdoors  would  be  twice 
that  consumed  indoors;  but  the  figures  show 
that  4 J  lbs.  was  the  average  consumption 
up  to  date  for  the  indoor  bees,  and  5  lbs.  for 
the  outdoor.  Practically  there  was  no  f'if- 
ference;  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
extremely  mild  winter  we  have  been  having, 
the  winter  has  been  very  favorable  to  out- 
door bees  and  decidedly  unfavorable  to  those 
inside.  But  even  taking  the  conditions  as 
they  were,  the  indoor  bees  showed  a  slight 
gain  of  half  a  pound  in  the  amount  of  stores 
saved. 

The  winter  thus  far  has  been  for  the  bees 
one  of  the  mildest  we  have  known  for  many 
years;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  actual  amoimt  of  food  consum.rd 
by  the  outdoor  bees  should  be  little  if  any 
more  than  the  food  consumed  by  the  indoor 
bees.  When  we  come  to  weigh  up  next 
spring  we  may  see  more  difference;  for  when 
winter  "comes  in  like  a  lamb"  it  is  liable 
to  "go  out  like  a  lion."  Another  winter,  if 
a  severe  one,  would  show,  I  think,  a  decid- 
ed gain  in  favor  of  the  inside  bees. 


EXPERIMENTS     IN    VENTILATING    OUR     SHOP 
BEE-CELLAR. 

During  the  very  warm  spell  referred  to 
in  another  editorial,  the  bees  in  the  shop 
cellar  began  to  get  uneasy  because  of  the 
high  temperature  of  the  cellar,  part  of  the 
time  running  as  high  as  70  degrees.  We 
opened  the  doors  of  the  other  apartments, 
but   this  did  not   have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
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the  temperature,  much  less  to  quiet  the 
bees.  We  put  a  small  electric  desk  fan  in 
the  doorway,  and  let  it  run  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when,  presto !  the  temperature  dropped, 
and  the  bees  stopped  their  zip,  zip,  buzzing 
and  flitting  to  the  floor.  But  the  tempera- 
ture went  down  no  lower  than  62.  Of  course, 
a  blast  of  air  does  not  change  the  tempera- 
ture; but  if  the  air  in  any  part  of  the  cellar 
is  lowered  it  will  tend  to  equalize  the  tem- 
perature. You  see  the  fact  was,  the  bees 
had  warmed  up  their  apartment  by  their 
own  body  heat.  When  we  gave  them  fresh 
air  from  one  of  the  other  compartments  by 
means  of  an  electric  fan  and  reduced  the 
temperature,  they  quieted  down. 

On  Sunday,  the  2 1st  of  January,  when  it 
was  very  warm,  I  found  the  bees  were  quite 
uneasy.  As  there  was  no  current  on  to  run 
the  fan  I  opened  the  doors;  but  as  no  air 
was  stirring  it  did  not  produce  the  desired 
effect;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  temper- 
ature outdoors  was  the  same  as  that  inside, 
and  there  was  no  circulation.  That  night, 
when  the  current  came  on,  I  started  the 
electric  fan,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  the 
bees  were  quieting  down.  Now,  mind  you, 
the  temperature  had  not  changed  one  degree; 
but  the  air  was  changed  and  freshened  up. 
What  was  the  temperature?    It  was  63. 

When  I  hear  anybody  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ventilate  bee-cellars,  I  say  yes 
and  no.  There  are  very  few  cellars  indeed 
where  it  is  not  better  to  ventilate,  and  these 
are  the  ones  where  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  near  45  almost  throughout  the  winter; 
but  where  it  is  liable  to  go  up  to  60,  then  I 
believe  that  ventilation  is  a  necessity  if  we 
would  have  good  results.  Prior  to  the  warm 
days  just  mentioned  I  took  quite  a  promi- 
nent bee  keeper  into  our  bee-cellar.  The 
bees  had  been  in  about  two  months.  We 
looked  down  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  it 
was  so  clean  of  any  stray  dead  bees  that  I 
concluded  it  must  have  been  swept,  and  so 
informed  our  friend;  but  later  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Pritchard  that  the  broom  had  not 
been  used  in  the  cellar  at  all. 


"HIGH   lights"  of   THE  CHICAGO    CONVEN- 
TION. 

I  HAD  intended  to  give  a  summary  of  some 
of  the  discussions,  but  finally  decided  not  to 
do  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  official  ver- 
batim report  will  be  out  soon,  and  that  the 
membership,  at  least,  can  get  a  copy,  and 
others  interested  can  secure  one  by  becom- 
ing a  member  by  the  payment  of  $L00  to 
the  General  Manager,  N.  E.  France,  Platte- 
ville.  Wis.  In  the  way  of  a  prelude  to  the 
reading  of  the  report,  I  might  say  that  at 
this  convention  there  were  several  ' '  high 
lights  "  (borrowing  a  term  used  in  photogra- 
phy) that  left  a  strong  impression  on  those 
who  were  permitted  to  be  present.  I  will 
not  mention  them  all;  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in  charge  of  apicul- 
ture at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  fairly  captivated  the  conven- 
tion.    His  paper  detailing  the  work  done  by 


the  Department  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention;  and  the  discussion  that 
followed  showed  that  the  members  were 
deeply  interested. 

R.  F.  Holtermann  was  another  high  light 
who  aroused  considerable  interest  in  his 
methods  of  producing  extracted  honey.  A. 
K.  Ferris,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  told  of  his 
method  of  swarm  control;  and  L.  A.  Aspin- 
wall,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  described  his  sys- 
tem of  producing  comb  honey,  by  which, 
also,  swarms  could  be  held  in  check  at  the 
same  time.  The  details  of  these  various 
methods  will  be  given  later  in  Gleanings, 
for  some  of  the  writers  have  promised  to 
write  them  out  more  fully  than  they  gave 
them  at  the  convention  even.  Mr.  Holter- 
mann is  already  describing  in  this  issue  his 
honey  strainer. 

A  very  pleasant  incident  occured  in  which 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Glessner,  of  Chicago,  presented, 
through  Dr.  Miller,  two  gavels— one  for  the 
President  of  the  Northwestern  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  of  which  G.  W.  York  is  Presi- 
dent, and  the  other  to  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  of  which  C.  P.  Dadant 
is  President.  These  gavels  were  made  out 
of  a  tree  planted  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth 
at  his  old  home  in  Dayton  many  years  ago. 
Dr.  Miller  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  and 
gave  some  interesting  history  regarding 
Langstroth.  Then  he  also  read  some  letters 
from  contemporaries  of  Langstroth  that  had 
never  been  made  public.  While  perhaps 
there  was  not  much  in  this  in  the  way  of 
valuable  bee- lore,  yet  I  think  the  convention 
did  well  to  spend  a  little  time  in  a  substan- 
tial recognition  of  the  man  who  revolution- 
ized bee-keeping  throughout  the  world  by 
his  inventions, 

0.  L.  Hershiser  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
wax-presses  which  created  an  unusual  amount 
of  enthusiasm.  Some  thought  presses  were 
unnecessary  because  they  were  sure  they 
could  get  all  the  wax  out  of  the  comb.  Mr, 
Hershiser  jolted  the  confidence  of  these 
people  considerably  when  he  offered  to  pay 
them  a  dollar  a  hundred  for  all  their  slum- 
gum  and  pay  the  freight  on  it  to  Buffalo. 
He  made  big  money  out  of  people  who  talk- 
ed that  way,  and  could  do  it  again. 

The  unconventional  conventions  between 
sessions  were  a  prominent  feature  of  this 
meeting.  There  was  a  large  exhibit  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies  in  a  couple  of  rooms  ad- 
joining, and  thither  the  bee-keepers  would 
congregate  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous new  things  that  were  presented.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  little  conferences  between 
sessions  are  often  more  valuable  than  the 
regular  convention  discussions,  because  each 
bee-keeper  can  inquire  into  the  very  thing 
he  wishes  to  know  most  about  by  going  to 
the  expert  who  is  best  posted  on  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  subject  concerning  which 
he  inquires. 

There  were  numerous  other  ' '  high  lights  ' ' 
such  as  C,  A.  Hatch  and  William  M.  Whit- 
ney, who  were  active  in  the  discussions  on 
the  floor,  and  contributed  much  of  value  to 
the  meeting. 
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ADVANCED    BEE    CULTURE— NEW    REVISION  ; 
CONTINUED  FROM   LAST  ISSUE. 

In  the  chapter  "The  Management  of  Hives 
and  Buildings  "  two  things,  the  author  says, 
need  consideration:  The  convenience  of  the 
operator,  and  giving  such  an  individual- 
ity to  each  hive  that  each  bee  can  readily 
distinguish  its  home.  The  apiary  ought  to 
be  some  distance  from  the  highway.  Near- 
ly level  ground  is  preferable.  If  it  slopes 
to  the  south,  so  much  the  better.  The  hon- 
ey-house or  building  should  be  located  on 
one  side  or  corner,  so  that  the  whole  apiary 
can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  As  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  hives,  he  seems  to  prefer  the 
group  plan  rather  than  the  straight- row  idea 
because  it  gives  an  individuality  to  the  hives. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "Comforts  and 
Conveniences  in  the  Apiary"  he  enumerates 
a  number  of  useful  tools  —  first  a  hive- cart 
such  as  is  used  by  H.  R.  Boardman;  an  ar- 
rangement for  opening  the  screen  door  into 
a  honey- house  by  stepping  on  a  pedal,  as 
used  by  J.  A.  Green,  is  especially  recom- 
mended. A  spring-bottom  oil-can  to  squirt 
kerosene  on  smoker  fuel  when  firing  up  the 
smoker  also  has  his  approval.  The  clothing 
should  be  so  arranged  that  one  garment  can 
telescope  into  another  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  crawling  up  under 
against  the  person  of  the  bee-keeper.  He 
has  no  use  for  gloves.  They  would  seem  to 
him  too  much  like  a  cat  with  mittens  on  try- 
ing to  catch  mice.  The  lawn-mower  (scarce- 
ly a  comfort)  is  a  necessity.  A  smoker  is 
indispensable.  The  articles  for  lighting  the 
same  should  be  convenient,  matches  espe- 
cially. A  wheelbarrow,  and  a  bee-brush  of 
the  Coggshall  pattern,  receive  his  special 
approval. 

"Shades  for  Bees  "  is  the  title  of  the  next 
chapter.  This  is  dependent  somewhat  on 
the  locality.  The  regular  standard  shade- 
board,  the  board  projecting  more  in  front 
than  in  the  rear,  with  hives  always  facing 
east  or  west,  he  regards  as  very  simple  and 
effective.  Trees,  he  thinks,  furnish  too 
much  shade  at  the  wrong  time. 

In  the  chapter  ' '  On  the  Contraction  of  the 
Brood- Nest"  he  does  not  advise  the  con- 
traction of  an  established  colony.  If  it  does 
not  fill  its  hive  properly  at  the  time  of  put- 
ting on  the  sections,  then  contraction  is  nec- 
essary if  the  colony  is  to  be  worked  for  comb 
honey.  A  really  contractible  hive  of  the 
right  sort  he  regards  as  the  Heddon,  because 
contraction  is  accomplished  horizontally 
rather  than  vertically. 

In  the  chapter  ' '  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Comb  Foundation,"  which,  by  the  way.  was 
the  subject-matter  of  his  first  book,  of  which 
this  one  before  us  is  a  revised  edition,  he 
says,  "All  through  the  working  season  wax 
is  being  secreted  by  the  bees  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent;  and,  if  not  utilized,  it  is  lost." 
For  the  production  of  comb  honey  he  recom- 
mends hiving  swarms  on  starters,  then  put- 
ting on  top  a  super  of  drawn  or  bait  comb. 
When  the  bees  once  get  in  the  habit  of  stor- 
ing above  they  will  keep  on  putting  their 
surplus   there.     He  made  repeated  experi- 


ments in  hiving  on  full  combs,  on  full  sheet® 
of  foundation,  and  on  starters.  The  first- 
plan  he  found  to  be  expensive  and  wasteful. 
The  full  sheets  of  foundation  gave  good  re- 
sults, but  no  better  than  the  starters^ 
While  there  will  be  some  drone  comb  built, 
yet  about  eighty  per  cent  of  his  combs  were 
all  worker,  and  the  equal  of  those  built  from 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  A  queen- excluder 
must  be  used  when  hiving  on  starters,  and 
a  small  brood-nest  in  addition,  he  says,  is 
imperatively  needed.  At  this  point  I  sup- 
pose he  refers  to  the  divisible  Heddon  hive,, 
and  the  reader  will  find  difficulty  in  harmon- 
izing this  statement  with  a  former  one  in 
the  book  favoring  the  Langstroth  hive.  As 
great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  production  of 
comb  honey,  then,  after  all,  the  bee-keeper 
(if  he  follows  Mr.  Hutchinson's  advice  when 
running  for  comb  honey)  would  have  to  use 
the  shallow  hive  instead  of  the  full-depth 
Langstroth  which  he  advises  earlier  in  the 
work.  But  perhaps  the  major  part  of  this 
chapter  was  not  ' '  revised, ' '  and  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  preferred  the  Heddon. 

"Increase,  its  Management  and  Control," 
is  the  title  of  a  chapter  that  is  very  fairly 
written.  He  recognizes  the  difficulties  in 
this  vexatious  problem  of  keeping  swarm- 
ing under  control.  The  causes  that  lead  to 
swarming  he  believes  to  be  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  young  or  nurse  bees  to  the  brood  to 
be  nursed.  Giving  bees  an  abundance  of 
empty  comb  in  which  to  store  their  honey 
overcomes  this  condition,  and  swarming  very 
seldom  occurs.  In  short,  he  says  extract- 
ing the  honey,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  giving 
plenty  of  empty  comb,  is  the  most  success- 
ful practical  method  of  controlling  increase. 
In  the  production  of  comb  honey  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  a  profitable  method  of  pre- 
venting swarming.  But  "shook"  swarm- 
ing he  thinks  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem,  because  it  enables  the  bee-keeper 
to  handle  his  swarms  at  his  own  convenience. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  modus  op- 
erandi. For  the  prevention  of  after-swarm- 
ing he  recommends  the  Heddon  method, 
which,  though,  he  says  is  not  infallible.  He 
concludes  the  chapter  by  saying  the  man 
who  is  raising  comb  honey  as  a  business  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  allow  each  colony 
to  swarm  once,  then  make  the  most  out  of 
the  swarm. 

The  chapter  "  On  Hiving  Bees  "  deals  with 
methods  for  handling  the  swarms  after  they 
have  issued  from  the  hive.  Natural  swarm- 
ing, he  says,  with  its  uncertainties,  anxie- 
ties, and  vexatious  losses,  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  Artificial  methods 
will  take  its  place;  but  where  swarms  are 
allowed,  the  queen's  wings  should  be  clipped 
or  her  flight  controlled  by  means  of  a  trap 
in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  This 
saves  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  hiving, 
avoiding  the  climbing  of  trees,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  mixing  of  the  swarms. 
Swarm- catchers,  devices  for  putting  over 
the  entrance  as  the  bees  are  pouring  out, 
are  described  and  discussed. 

Driving  or  bringing  down  swarms  while 
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in  the  air  by  means  of  a  spray  of  water  from 
a  suitable  pump  is  recommended. 
'  In  the  chapter  on  "Commercial  Queen- 
Rearing,"  various  late  methods  are  describ- 
ed —  notably  the  Pridgen,  the  Stanley,  the 
Laws,  and  the  Swarthmore.  As  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson is  an  old  queen- breeder,  he  is  at  home 
on  this  subject,  and  the  chapter  is  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  reading. 

On  the  subject  of  "Introducing  Queens" 
Mr.  Hutchinson  is  equally  at  home.  He  de- 
scribes conditions  favorable  to  introducing; 
and  particularly  does  he  mention  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  queen  behave  properly 
when  placed  among  her  new  subjects.  The 
Simmins  method  of  direct  introduction  is 
commended.  But  queens  that  come  from  a 
distance  must  be  handled  diiferently  from 
those  just  taken  out  of  the  hive.  When  one 
•comes,  however,  in  a  jaded  condition  he 
would  put  her  in  a  wire- cloth  cage  that  is 
open  on  one  side,  and  press  the  cage  against 
some  brood  and  unsealed  honey.  The  tobac- 
co method  as  well  as  the  young- hatching- 
brood  methods  both  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  chapter  entitled  "Feeding  Bees  "  will 
be  considered  orthodox  from  the  standpoint 
of  most  bee-keepers.  The  author  is  some- 
what doubtful  of  the  value  of  feeding  to 
stimulate  in  the  spring,  although  he  thinks 
it  is  advisable  to  give  syrup  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  honey  shortly  before  the  honey- 
flow.  He  mentions  Mr.  Boardman  and  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  not  only  feed  to  keep  brood- 
rearing  in  progress,  but  to  fill  the  brood-nest 
with  sealed  stores  so  the  surplus  honey, 
when  it  does  come  in,  will  be  forced  into  the 
supers. 

Feeding  back  to  complete  unfinished  sec- 
tions may  at  times  be  very  profitable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author.  He  has  fed  back 
thousands  of  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and 
his  method,  briefly  described,  is  as  follows: 

The  unfinished  sections  are  divided  off  into 
three  grades— the  best-filled,  the  next  best, 
and  the  poorest,  each  grade  being  put  into 
separate  supers  by  itself.  He  prefers,  first, 
black  bees;  next,  hybrids.  The  colonies 
must  be  strong,  and  have  young  queens. 
Having  selected  the  colonies,  he  puts  on 
first  a  super  of  the  best-filled  sections,  then 
on  this  another  super  of  the  second-best  fill- 
ed; on  top  of  all,  a  Heddon  feeder.  This  is 
filled  with  the  best  grade  of  extracted, 
which  has  been  thinned  down  with  hot  water 
to  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  water  to 
ten  pounds  of  honey.  The  feeding  should 
be  done  at  dusk,  for  any  feeding  puts  the 
bees  in  an  excited  state,  and  when  there  can 
be  no  flying  there  can  be  no  uproar.  The  sec- 
ond-best filled  sections,  being  on  top  next  to 
the  feeder,  will  get  the  most  feed,  so  that 
both  upper  and  lower  sets  of  sections  will 
be  filled  about  the  same  time.  After  the 
combs  are  drawn  out  to  full  length,  and  fill- 
ed with  honey,  he  feeds  no  more  for  two  or 
three  days.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  bees  cap  the  sections  over  in  the 
mean  time,  instead  of  drawing  out  the  comb 
to  hold   more  honey.     If  there  is  any  time 


when  separators  are  needed  it  is  in  feeding 
back. 

The  author  admits  that  there  are  two  ob- 
jections to  feeding  back.  One  is,  that  the 
fed  honey  has  a  slightly  different  or  "off" 
taste  from  that  stored  directly  from  the 
flowers.  The  other  objection  is,  that  "fed 
honey  "  will  candy  quicker  than  other  honey. 

Taking  one  year  with  another,  he  has  st  - 
cured  about  2  lbs.  of  comb  honey  for  every 
3  lbs.  of  extracted  fed.  With  the  right  kind 
of  weather  and  colonies  he  has  done  much 
better,  sometimes  going  as  high  as  4  lbs.  for 
every  5  lbs.  fed. 

In  closing  this  chapter  he  urges  bee-keep- 
ers to  be  sure  that  honey  to  be  fed  to 
bees  for  any  purpose  contains  no  germs  of 
foul  brood.  To  buy  honey  in  the  open  mar- 
ket and  fetd  it  to  the  bees  would  be  a  most 
risky  proceeding.  For  stimulating  feeding 
and  for  winter  stores  he  strongly  urges  su- 
gar syrup,  because,  he  says,  it  is  cheaper 
and  safer  as  well  as  better. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "Production  of 
Comb  Honey "  our  author  attaches  great 
importance  to  strong  colonies  overflowing 
with  bees;  the  brood  nest  should  be  crowded 
with  bees  and  brood  at  the  opening  of  the 
harvest.  Unless  there  is  a  crowded  brood- 
nest  bees  are  inclined  to  store  below,  and 
loaf;  when  the  hive  is  jammed  full  of  bees 
it  results  in  a  "pressure,"  so  to  speak,  that 
forces  bees  and  honey  into  supers. 

While  he  considers  unfinished  sections  or 
"  bait  combs "  as  an  advantage  to  induce 
the  bees  up  into  the  supers,  he  seems  to  fa- 
vor the  giving  first  a  super  of  half- depth 
extracting-combs.  When  the  bees  get  well 
started  in  these  they  are  taken  off  and  sec- 
tion supers  are  put  in  their  stead.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  season  these  extracting 
combs  may  be  put  on  again  to  catch  the  ta- 
pering flow. 

In  the  matter  of  tiering  up,  he  has  not 
found  it  profitable  to  go  more  than  three 
supers  high  at  a  time. 

The  chapter  entitled  "  Extracted  Honey  " 
is  an  extra  good  one.  One  reason,  he  says, 
why  comb  honey  in  so  many  instances  is 
found  to  be  more  delicious  than  extracted  is 
because  the  former  is  more  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed. Seldom  does  he  find  extracted  honey 
equal  to  that  dripping  from  and  surrounding 
a  section  of  honey. 

While  he  admits  that  the  dark  and  off 
grades  of  honey  may  be  extracted,  perhaps 
before  they  are  fully  ripe,  because  this  hon- 
ey is  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
real  fancy  table  article  he  thinks  should  be 
left  on  the  hive  until  it  is  entirely  capped 
over  and  ripened.  By  having  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  combs  they  may  be  left  on  the  hive 
until  the  bees  have  been  permitted  to  put 
on  the  finishing  touches  in  the  matter  of  fla- 
vor. He  would  leave  the  honey  on  the  hive 
a  few  weeks  after  it  is  sealed,  because  all 
such  honey  seems  to  acquire  an  added  rich- 
ness. Of  course,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ex- 
tract, but  supers  containing  such  combs  be- 
fore extracting  should  be  stacked  up  in  a 
warm  room. 
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CELLAR  WINTERING  UNDER  AN  EMPTY  HOUSE. 

"Hello!" 

"Is  that  Mr.  Doolittle?" 

"Yes.     Wwo  is  speaking  ?" 

' '  Alpine  McGregor. ' ' 

"What!  'way  down  here  from  'frozen 
Canada'?" 

"Yes;  only,  perhaps,  we  are  no  more  froz- 
en than  parts  of  York  State." 

"Well,  1  guess  you  may  be  right;  for  it  is 
cold  enough  here  to  satisfy  almost  any  one. 
But  never  mind.  We  have  a  good  fire  in  the 
house,  or  in  the  shop— which  shall  we  go  to?" 

' '  Perhaps  the  shop,  for  we  shall  be  the 
least  likely  to  be  disturbed  there. ' ' 

' '  All  right.  Enter.  Here,  take  this  big 
easy-chair,  for  you  must  be  tired  from  your 
long  journey.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"If  you  have  time  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you." 

' '  All  right.  Time  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious commodities  I  have;  but  it  may  be  fully 
as  precious  to  me  when  talking  with  you 
along  bee-lines  as  when  used  in  any  other 
way.  In  fact,  the  time  spent  with  and 
about  the  bees  always  seems  to  render  more 
value  to  me  than  any  thing  else  except  time 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  What 
is  the  'little  talk'  to  be  about?" 

"I  want  to  know  how  to  fix  my  house  or 
bee-cellar,  or  both,  so  as  to  secure  the  same 
temperature  where  the  bees  are  to  be  kept, 
when  no  person  is  living  in  the  house,  as 
now  when  a  fire  is  kept  going  night  and  day 
in  the  room  above  the  bees." 

"This  is  quite  a  problem;  but  before  we 
tackle  it  allow  me  to  ask,  why  this  question?" 

"Because  I  expect  scon  to  live  in  the  city 
during  the  winter,  when  the  house  will  be 
empty  and  the  bees  in  the  cellar." 

' '  Yes,  I  see.  Have  you  thought  of  any 
plans  to  secure  the  satisfactory  results  you 
wish  to  obtain?" 

.  ' '  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  two.  First,  nail 
boards  on  the  under  edge  of  the  joists,  or 
sleepers,  thus  ceiling  the  top  of  the  bee- 
room." 

"How  wide  or  deep  are  your   sleepers ? " 

' '  They  are  twelve  inches  wide  or  deep  be- 
low the  floor. ' ' 

' '  That  is  a  greater  width  than  is  generally 
used  here  in  this  State,  and  will  be  a  help  to 
you  in  your  plans.  What  besides  the  boards 
nad  you  planned  using?  Or  is  your  idea 
that  of  having  only  a  dead-air  space  between 
the  floor  and  the  boards  ?" 

' '  I  propose  to  fill  this  space  with  dry  saw- 
dust as  tne  boards  are  nailed  on;  and  when 
I  come  near  the  finishing  end  I  will  put  in 
bags  of  sawdust  so  it  will  not  run  out,  or 


take  up  a  floor  board  and  fill  in  from  above 
so  that  the  whole  space  may  be  completely 
filled.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  prefer- 
able?" 

"If  the  floor  board  can  be  easily  taken  up, 
the  filling  in  with  the  loose  sawdust  will  be 
better;  for  with  the  bags  there  would  be  li- 
able to  be  more  or  less  open  spaces  without 
sawdust;  and  this  would  be  against  the  ob- 
ject you  are  aiming  at." 

' '  My  second  plan  is  to  make  four  large 
sacks,  similar  to  the  mattress  for  a  bed,  the 
same  being  of  a  size  so  that  the  four  would 
just  cover  the  floor  above.  These  are  to  be 
filled  with  chaff  or  cut  straw.  And  I  will 
also  make  a  long  narrow  one  which  will 
just  fit  in  the  hallway,  which  is  slightly  to 
one  side  of  the  bee-room  below. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  see— any  thing  else?" 

"Yes,  I  had  thought  of  one  other  way, 
but  consider  it  too  dirty  for  practical  use,  so 
have  dismissed  it  entirely." 

' '  Well,  if  you  have  dismissed  it  probably 
you  may  be  right.  But  it  often  happens 
that  the  thing  we  discard  proves  to  be  just 
the  thing  that  would  have  been  the  better. ' ' 

' '  Possibly  that  is  right.  The  thought  was 
that  of  covering  the  floor  above  the  bee-room 
with  loose  cut  straw,  chaff  from  oats,  or  al- 
sike- clover  chaff." 

' '  I  see.  But  what  is  there  dirty  about  this 
cut  straw  or  chaff?" 

' '  I  thought  it  would  destroy  the  paper  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  make  the 
house  unfit  to  live  in  during  the  summer." 

' '  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Surely  all 
you  have  mentioned  are  clean  substances  — 
only,  perhaps,  the  dust,  and  dust  we  always 
have,  even  with  the  most  particular  house- 
keepers. Just  set  some  boards  up  edgewise 
about  the  room  to  keep  the  chaff  off  the 
paper;  and,  if  you  feel  that  way,  put  news- 
papers over  the  boards,  then  fill  in  the  chaff 
to  the  depth  you  wish  it,  and  you  are  all 
right.  Of  course,  you  will  take  up  the  car- 
pet before  putting  in  the  chaff.  When  spring 
comes,  and  you  wish  to  live  in  the  house 
again,  take  out  the  chaff,  the  same  as  the 
straw  is  taken  out  with  those  who  use  it  un- 
der carpets,  and  sweep  the  floor  a  couple  of 
times,  and  you  have  nothing  dirty  left  if  I 
see  things  correctly." 

' '  Then  you  prefer  the  loose  chaff  to  mat- 
tresses?" 

"I  certainly  should.  Where  sacks,  bags, 
or  mattresses  are  used,  there  are  spaces 
where  the  air  can  pass  through  rapidly;  and 
thus  a  sort  of  draft  is  made  at  these  places ; 
but  with  the  chaff  evenly  distributed  over 
the  whole,  such  do  not  appear  except  as  one 
great  whole,  and  thereby  we  can  secure  a 
greater  evenness.  But  do  I  understand  that 
you  will  leave  the  sawdust  below  the  floor 
out  of  your  plans,  if  you  adopt  the  chaff 
above?" 

'  *  Yes,  that  was  my  calculation.  What  do 
you  think?" 

' '  I  certainly  would  use  both,  for  I  have 
found  that  the  best  protection  you  can  use, 
with  an  empty  house  above  a  cellar,  is  none 
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too  much.  Put  your  sawdust  in  by  all  means, 
as  that  will  not  only  help  regarding  the  tem- 
perature, but  it  will  also  take  up  much  of 
the  moisture,  thus  allowing  your  chaff  above 
to  remain  dry  and  nice  till  you  take  it  out  in 
the  spring." 

' '  Well,  I  thank  you  for  this  thought.  I 
believe  you  are  right. ' ' 

"What  is  the  temperature  in  your  bee- 
room  now?" 

' '  About  45  degrees.  It  varies  from  42  to 
48,  but  can  be  kept  between  45  and  48  if  the 
windows  are  properly  protected,  as  I  now 
have  them." 

"Well,  that  is  a  good  temperature,  I  am 
sure.  Do  you  have  any  ventilators  for  the 
cellar?" 

"No;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
past,  none  are  needed." 

" That  accords  with  my  views." 

"Any  thing  more?" 

"I  just  want  your  views  regarding  just 
how  low  the  temperature  may  go  in  a  bee- 
room,  how  long  continued,  and  yet  secure 
Jairly  goods  results  in  wintering  bees. 
That  is  all." 

"Of  course,  the  45  to  48  degrees  is  the 
nearest  right  of  any  thing  you  can  have; 
but  should  the  mercury  drop  to  40— yes,  or 
as  low  as  35— for  a  day  or  two  it  would  do 
no  particular  harm.  But  with  the  cellar  fix- 
ed with  the  foot  of  sawdust  below  the  floor, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  dry  alsike- 
clover  chaff  above  the  floor,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  fall  much  lower  than  it  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  while  you  have  been  living 
over  the  cellar.  In  fact,  I  think  you  will 
get  a  more  even  temperature  in  this  way 
than  you  have  formerly  had.  Of  course, 
you  will  see  that  the  outside  walls  of  the 
cellar  are  well  protected,  so  that  the  cold 
will  not  get  in  from  that  way. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  I  have  these  walls  well  protected. 
I'll  be  going  now.     Good  by." 

"  Good  by,  Mac." 


A    HONEY-STRAINER     INSIDE     THE     EX- 
TRACTOR-CAN. 


Honey  Direct  from  the  Comb  to  the  Storage- 
vessel. 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


The  manufacturer  is  constantly  seeking, 
through  his  own  ideas  and  those  in  his  em- 
ployment, to  reduce  the  cost  of  production; 
and  the  one  who  has  the  shortest  cuts,  who 
can  produce  for  the  least  money  or  least  out- 
lay of  labor,  can,  with  a  smile,  reflect  upon 


the  principle  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest. " 
In  honey- production,  and  in  the  production 
of  many  other  articles,  we  have  not  only  to 
meet  the  competition  of  those  engaged  in 
the  production  of  an  article  the  same  as 
what  we  produce,  but  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  articles  which,  in 
a  more  or  less  direct  way,  enter  into  com- 
petition with  our  own  production. 

Bee-keeping,  in  my  estimation,  is  on  the 
threshold  of  very  great  developments.  It 
is  going  to  be  on  a  sounder  footing  than  it 
has  been.  Good  wintering,  better  manage- 
ment during  the  spring,  the  prevention  of 
swarming,  selection  and  control  in  breeding, 
and  more  modern  appliances,  are  going  to 
result  in  larger  returns  per  colony.  Added 
to  these,  better  appliances  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  production;  and,  although  proper 
help  and  effort  on  our  part  would  and  should 
enable  us  to  create  a  greater  demand  for 
honey,  yet,  if  need  be,  we  shall  be  able  to  sell 
at  a  lower  figure,  and  yet  make  a  better 
margin  of  profit. 

For  two  seasons  I  have,  in  a  more  or  less 
quiet  way,  been  carrying  on  tests  in  the 
straining  of  honey,  and  have  been  seeking  to 
reduce  the  labor  in  this  connection,  as  it 
comes  in  at  the  time  when  every  moment 
counts,  when  few  have  any  time  to  waste, 
be  they  of  the  class  with  whom  bee-keeping 
is  a  side  issue,  and  those  who  have  but  little 
time  to  spare  for  the  bees,  or  be  they  spe- 
cialists who  have  many  colonies  and  all  re- 
quire extracting  at  about  the  same  time. 
During  robbing  time  it  is  desirable  to  extract 
quickly  in  times  when  honey  is  coming  in 
rapidly.  It  is  necessary  to  be  expeditious; 
and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bees 
have  turned  from  gathering  light  honey  in 
inferior  grades,  urgent  haste  is  required. 

In  studying  out  short  cuts,  and  being 
crowded  during  extracting  time,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  straining  the  honey  before  it  left 
the  extractor,  and  so  arranging  it  that  the 
honey  would  run  from  the  extractor  direct 
into  the  storage-tanks,  barrels,  or  cans.  A 1 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  were  not  seen  un- 
til the  system  had  been  tried;  and  now  as 
far  as  myself  and  Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  who 
has  also  tested  the  matter  privately,  are  con- 
cerned, we  would  pay  a  good  deal  not  to  have 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  With  a  six- 
frame  extractor  I  have  extracted  and  stored 
at  two  different  timeB  in  8J  hours,  between 
5200  and  5300  lbs.  of  honey,  which  was  prac- 
tically all  capped;  and  I  have,  besides  clean- 
ing up  and  moving  to  two  different  apiaries, 
averaged  for  six  days  over  4500  lbs.  per  day. 
This  season  it  is  my  intention  to  use  an  eight- 
frame  extractor  and  one  of  your  gasoline- 
engines,  and  an  uncapping- machine  at  which 
I  have  been  working  for  some  time,  and  un- 
der the  same  honey  conditions  in  the  hive. 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  extract  easily  7000 
to  7500  lbs.  in  a  day  of  8J  hours. 

In  the  old  strainer  as  it  has  been  used,  the 
honey  is  drawn  from  the  extractor  through 
a  gate.  It  is  run  into  a  pail,  and  from  there 
strained  through  a  cotton  or  fine  wire  cloth 
above  a  storage  tank.    Where  honey  is  ex- 
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tracted  rapidly,  cost  is  reduced  to  the  finest 
poirt;  and  yet  under  such  a  condition  one 
person  is  kept  pretty  busy  attending  to  the 
drawing-off  and  emptying  of  the  honey. 
Who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  allowing 
honey  to  run  into  a  can  or  pail,  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  do  something  else  while  the  ves- 
sel was  filling,  allowing  the  honey  to  run 
over,  with  its  consequent  loss  of  the  same, 
also  the  loss  of  a  valuable  hive  in  cleaning 
up  the  mess? 

^  We  long  ago  considered  the  only  safe  way 
was  for  one  person  to  make  this  his  only 
business.  Next  in  the  act  the  honey  has 
been  allowed  to  reach  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  then  it  had  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  top  of 
the  can  upon  which  the  strainer  stands  or 
lies.  The  scientific  way  of  figuring  this  is 
foot  pounds;  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
strainer,  say  5  feet,  4500x5  =  22,500  foot 
pounds  or  lift  per  day.  This  work  and  risk 
can  be  avoided.  Next,  honey  strains  more 
readily  when  warm  than  when  cold.  The 
person  who  is  doing  rapid  work,  and  passes 
the  combs  from  the  hive  through  theuncap- 
per,  the  extractor,  and  out,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person  extracting  slowly  and 
allowing  the  combs  to  become  more  or  less 
cold. 

In  this  process  of  emptying  into  a  pail 
from  the  extractor,  and  then  lifting  to  a 
strainer,  the  honey  cools  and  thickens  and 
becomes  more  difficult  to  strain— heat  is  lost. 

Again,  with  any  strainer,  where  the  honey 
is  directly  above  it,  every  particle  of  scum, 
after  the  honey  has  run  through,  will  fall  on 
and  stick  to  the  cloth;  hence  the  strainer  be- 
comes readily  clogged  and  slow  in  operatinsr. 
The  portion  of  the  strainer  that  is  highest 
will  first  become  clogged.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  such  a  position  as  is  found  in  a  cloth 
sagging  toward  the  center,  and  thus  the 
cloth  becoming  readily  clogged. 

The  extractor  with  the  strainer  iliustrattd 
in  this  article  is  placed  by  us  either  upon 
legs  (I  prefer  this,  and  in  this  matter  we 
might  well  take  a  lesson  from  our  European 
brethren) ,  or  upon  a  high  stand.  The  uncap- 
per,  instead  of  lowering  the  comb  into  a 
super  with  a  drip-tray  underneath,  puts  it 
into  a  super  about  on  a  level  with  his  arm. 
The  extractor- operator's  position  is  on  a 
stand  conveniently  high  to  the  extractor. 
His  empty  supers  are  on  a  convenient  pile  to 
dispose  of  the  empty  combs.  The  extractor 
is  set  at  a  height  so  that  the  opening  from 
it  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  tank,  can,  cr 
other  vessel  into  which  the  honey  is  to  be 
conducted.  We,  without  inconveniencing 
ourselves,  and  without  discomfort  or  unnec- 
essary bringing  up  and  down  and  again  up 
and  down,  raise  the  comb  to  the  uncapping- 
tank,  then  place  it  on  the  super  on  the  same 
level;  then  put  it  in  the  extractor;  work  up 
to  a  definite  point,  the  top  of  the  extractor, 
and  then  by  gravitation  let  it  go  to  the  stor- 
age-tank. Few  are  so  situated  that  they 
can;  or  would  it  suit  their  purpose  to  run 
honey  down  a  hill?  If  they  are,  the  only 
difference  will  be  that  the  honey-extractor 
will  not  need  to  be  set  up  so  high. 


Now  for  a  description  of  the  strainer.  A 
is  the  extractor-shell;  B  is  the  point  at  which 
the  extractor-reel  rests  on  the  cone,  which 
rises  above  the  strainer.  The  strainer  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  extractor  by 
four  buttons  or  a  similar  device,  M  (closed) ; 
N  (open).  The  strainer  is  constructed  just 
the  opposite  way  of  an  ordinary  strainer. 
The  pan,  let  us  call  it  that,  is  inverted,  and 


a///?F    SCRCEN 


holtermann's  honey- strainer. 

the  outside  surface  used  instead  of  the  in- 
side. The  upright  surface  is  used,  and  the 
honey  approaches  the  strainer  and  passes 
through  it  side  wise;  but  only  in  case  of  a 
partial  or  threatening  block  does  the  honey 
rise  above  the  sides  of  the  strainer,  when 
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immediately  a  much- enlarged  straining  sur- 
face, the  entire  top  of  the  strainer,  comes 
into  play.  The  honey  runs  down  the  side 
of  the  can,  and  then  rushes  in  its  impetus 
from  all  sides  to  the  center  of  the  can,  where, 
warm  from  the  comb,  every  feature,  impe- 
tus, and  warmth  being  taken  advantage  of, 
it  is  forced  through  a  strainer  of  wire  cloth 
and  a  fine  quality  of  cheese-cloth  over  it. 
The  scum  naturally  keeps  to  the  top;  finer 
particles  are  drawn  down;  but  whenever  the 
strained-honey  outlet  is  closed  it  begins  to 
gravitate  toward  the  top  of  the  honey,  and 
finally,  when  the  extractor  is  emptied,  al- 
most all  of  it  will  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
can  between  the  extractor-can  wall  and  the 
strainer. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  this,  with 
a  fiat- ended  scoop,  is  collected  and  emptied 
through  the  gate.  In  this  way  I  have  used 
the  strainer,  without  further  cleaning,  day 
after  day,  or  until  that  extracting  was  fin- 
ished and  every  thing  thoroughly  cleaned  as 
every  extractor  should  be.  I  used  to  remove 
the  cloth  each  day  and  wash  it.  This  I  did 
by  placing  the  baskets  and  arms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  most  room  to  get  down,  then 
slip  on  a  long  pair  of  print  sleeves  and  re- 
move and  readjust  the  cloth.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  about  this,  but  I  found  it  un- 
necessary. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked,  "Why  not  cover 
the  entire  distance  across  the  can  with  a 
strainer?"  By  this  method  the  straining 
surface  is  not  increased.  Again,  the  scum 
must  all  settle  on  the  strainer  —  a  very  ob- 
jectionable feature;  and,  next,  a  very  im- 
portant feature  in  my  system,  and  which  is 
a  new  feature  also,  is  that  if,  for  any  rea- 
son, we  have  to  extract  honey  very  thick 
through  cold,  etc. ,  artificial  heat  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  straining  and  unstrained  honey, 
and  kept  applied  until  it  passes  out  through 
the  rubber  hose  K  This  can  be  done  to  the 
degree  required  by  putting  a  coal-oil  or  gas- 
oline stove  under  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
tractor bottom  which  has  above  it  unstrained 
honey.  The  metal  bottom  being  an  excel- 
lent conductor,  if  needed  it  can  heat  the  en- 
tire can,  and  the  honey  be  made  sufficiently 
warm  for  every  emergency.  My  son  Ivar 
has  attended  to  using  or  not  using,  raising, 
or  heating,  covering  the  flame  as  required 
as  he  turned  the  extractor.  For  this  idea  I 
am  indebted  to  a  young  man,  a  student  of 
mine,  Arthur  Feather.  The  honey,  as  will 
be  •  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  drawn  off 
through  the  pipe  G,  which  runs  from  inside 
the  strainer  to  the  outside  of  the  can,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  pipe  K,  which  is 
raised  when  the  flow  is  to  be  shut  off,  and 
lowered  when  in  use.  A  moment  does  the 
act. 

The  drawing  is  not  quite  correct.  The 
outlet  from  the  inside  of  the  strainer  should 
not  be  directly  under  the  cone,  but  a  little 
to  the  side.  We  have  various  lengths  of 
this  rubber  hose,  with  joints,  so  the  honey 
can  be  conducted  at  various  distances.  No 
one  need  watch  the  larger  tanks,  and  they 
can  be  shut  off  when  about  but  not  quite 


full,  or  the  boy  who  handles  the  extracting- 
combs,  if  a  barrel  is  to  be  quite  filled,  watch- 
es them  at  the  last  moment. 

Another  advantage  I  find  in  the  strainer 
is  that,  in  the  old  system,  fine  strings  of 
honey  are  constantly  passing  through  the 
air,  carrying  that  air  with  it  into  the  honey, 
and  producing  a  froth  somewhat  like  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  air  beaten  together. 
This  scum  does  not  form  with  my  strainer, 
because  the  honey,  as  seen  by  the  lettering, 
fiows  unbroken  through  and  out.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  froth  is  foreign  mat- 
ter, such  as  wax  particles.  The  froth, 
doubtless,  will  have  this  if  the  strainer  used 
is  not  perfect,  and  the  same  care  must  be 
used  in  properly  adjusting  the  cloth  as  with 
other  strainers.  It  is  well  to  bring  the 
cloth  right  under  the  edge  of  the  inverted 
wire- cloth  strainer  as  well  as  using  rubber 
bands,  L,  L. 

This  extractor  can,  perhaps,  be  improved. 
Several  who  have  not  used  it,  and  therefore 
speak  simply  from  theory,  have  tried  to  do 
so  and  failed.  These  features,  however, 
must  be  retained:  1.  A  strainer  inside  of  a 
honey-extractor;  2.  Two  outlets  through  the 
can,  one  for  the  strained  honey,  the  other 
for  the  ejection,  from  day  to  day,  of  the 
scum  which  accumulates;  3.  A  portion  of 
the  unstrained  honey  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  can  before  straining,  this  to  enable  the 
application  of  artificial  heat  when  needed  to 
allow  the  main  portion  of  the  scum  to  settle 
on  the  bottom  of  the  extractor  instead  <'f 
the  strainer;  and,  lastly,  to  allow  a  side 
surface  as  well  as  top  surface  through  which 
the  honey  can  strain. 

In  this  system  of  straining,  the  honey  is 
exposed  to  the  air  for  the  least  time,  and  the 
aroma  is  retained  if  the  honey  is  at  once 
stored  in  air-tight  vessels,  which,  in  this  sys- 
tem, it  can  be,  as  it  is  strained  as  it  comes 
from  the  extractor.  In  straining  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  or  by  gravitation,  which  re- 
quires storage-tanks,  besides  the  added 
work,  aroma  is  lost  in  the  storerooms  which 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  have,  and  in 
ordinary  climates  moisture  is  collected,  and 
germs  of  fermentation,  which  are  always 
floating  about,  settle  in  the  honey,  and  may 
be  the  foundation  for  trouble  at  a  future 
time. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


DEPREDATIONS  OF  ANTS  OR  BEE  PAR- 
ALYSIS. 


How  Species  of  Ants  will  Destroy  Large  Col- 
onies of  Bees  in  Florida;  a  Most  Valuable 
and  Interesting  Account  of  Their 
Depredations  and  How  to 
Combat  Them. 


BY  W.  F.  MCCREADY. 


I  have  just  had  an  experience  with  bee 
paralysis,  or  something  of  a  similar  nature. 
On  the  6th  instant,  at  my  out- apiary  about 
a  dozen  bees  were  noticed  clinging  to  the 
grass  and  trying  to  fly  to  their  hive.    Ex- 
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amination  showed  every  thing,  with  one  ex- 
ception, seemingly  in  about  its  ordinary  con- 
dition —  bees  covering  six  or  seven  combs; 
plenty  of  honey;  pollen;  considerable  capped 
brood  in  two  or  three  combs,  ah  hough  the 
queen  was  not  seen  or  looked  for  The  ex- 
ception consisted  of  a  crack,  |  inch  in  depth, 
between  hive  body  and  bottom,  the  entire 
length  of  one  side  of  the  hive,  which  had 
been  caused  by  a  nail  springing  them  apart 
when  they  were  being  made  ready  to  move 
at  the  beginning  of  this  season. 

The  superfluous  opening  was  closed;  and, 
as  the  affected  bees  were  so  few  in  number, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  disease,  if  it  were 
such,  would  be  entirely  eradicated  by  the 
time  of  my  next  visit,  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  make  within  two  days. 

Press  of  work  prevented  my  seeing  the 
colony  until  to-day,  when  all  of  the  bees,  ex- 
cept about  half  a  dozen  young  ones,  were 
found  to  be  dead,  on  the  ground  about  the 
front  of  the  hive  and  an  army  of  large  red 
ants  was  in  possession  inside.  The  sick  bees 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  if  any  swollen. 
If  it  was  paralysis,  did,  it  not  operate  in  an 
unusually  short  period  of  time? 

When  the  combs  were  removed  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  bees  had  placed  a  covering 
over  the  hive  entrance  for  an  inch  or  more, 
as  though  trying  to  exclude  the  cold  —  al- 
though as  yet  we  have  had  only  a  few  nights 
that  were  sufficiently  cool  with  all  windows 
and  doors  open  to  require  any  addition  to 
the  summer  bed-clothes  other  than  a  single 
light  quilt  or  blanket;  or  were  they  proba- 
bly trying  to  make  the  entrance  smaller  to 
enable  them  better  in  their  weakened  condi- 
tion to  repel  the  ants? 

Estero,  Fla. 

[Not  knowing  exactly  what  the  trouble 
might  be  in  this  case,  and  remembering  that 
Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  of  Stuart,  Fla.,  was 
not  only  an  expert  on  all  phases  of  bee  par- 
alysis but  all  other  peculiar  conditions  in 
Florida,  we  forwarded  Mr.  McCready's  let- 
ter to  that  gentleman  for  diagnosis,  and  he 
replies  as  follows. —  Ed.] 

MR.    POPPLLTON'S   REPLY. 

To  comply  with  your  request  to  answer 
the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  McCready  in  his 
letter  brings  up  a  matter  of  no  great  inter- 
eat  to  any  one  outside  of  Florida,  or  at  least 
of  the  extreme  South,  and  one  I  had  sup- 
posed had  been  fully  written  up;  but  in  this 
I  may  be  mistaken. 

No.  Paralysis  does  not  act  as  quickly 
as  in  this  case,  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  McC.  de- 
scribes none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
that  disease.  His  colony  was,  without  doubt, 
destroyed  by  ants,  the  large  red  species 
variously  known  as  bull  ant,  horey  ant,  and 
sugar  ant.  With  one  exception  these  ants 
are  the  worst  enemies  bees  have  here  in 
Florida,  and  only  constant  vigilance  from 
September  to  December  inclusive  will  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  many  colonies  every  season. 

These  ants  are  usually  found  in  our  hum- 
mock lands,  and  only  occasionally  in  clean  pine 
woods;  are  red  in  color;  of  very  large  size, 


frequently  measuring  nearly  or  quite  half 
an  inch  in  length;  are  strictly  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  being  seldom  seen  in  daytime 
except  when  disturbed  or  waging  battle 
with  a  colony  of  bees;  are  usually  found  in 
decayed  wood,  through  which  they  cut  out 
galleries  for  use  as  living- apartments.  A 
favorite  place  is  in  a  partly  decayed  saw- 
palmetto  root  in  the  ground.  Nearly  every 
cabbage- palmetto  tree  contains  a  colony  of 
them  among  the  boots  near  its  top,  and  for 
this  reason  a  thick  palmetto  grove  is  one  of 
the  worst  places  an  apiary  can  be  located. 
They  are  also  found  in  piles  of  old  boards, 
and  on  the  ground  imder  old  boards  or  logs. 
They  also  like  to  enter  our  houses  and  locate 
in  trunks,  boxes,  drawers,  and  in  almost  any 
place  where  they  can  find  a  few  inches  of 
space  to  locate  in.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  the  tops  of  our  hives  if  there  is 
sufficient  space  above  the  bees  under  the 
cover. 

At  sundown  they  start  on  their  nightly 
quest  for  food;  and  if  near  an  apiary  a  few 
of  them  will  usually  be  seen  running  on 
some  of  the  hives.  As  long  as  only  two  or 
three  can  be  seen  on  any  one  hive,  no  spe- 
cial attention  need  be  given  them;  but  if  a 
dozen  or  more  are  seen  it  means  that  they 
have  probably  selected  that  hive  for  their 
own  use,  and  it  needs  close  watching.  They 
will  continue  their  regular  attentions  to  that 
one  hive,  gradually  increasing  in  numbers 
until  they  decide  they  are  strong  enough, 
when  nearly  the  entire  colony  of  ants  will 
boldly  attack  the  bees  by  biting  off  wings 
and  legs,  and  crippling  them  so  they  are  of 
no  more  use.  Bees  fight  back  courageously, 
the  battle  continuing  for  hours,  and  some- 
times a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  belligerents.  The  in- 
side of  the  hive  and  the  ground  near  by  will 
be  strewn  with  dead  ants  and  dead  and  crip- 
pled bees;  but  it  always  ends  with  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  bees,  and  the  moving  in 
and  occupation  of  the  hive  by  the  ant  colo- 
ny. When  ants  have  once  chosen  a  certain 
colony  of  bees  to  work  on,  the  bee-master 
has  got  to  destroy  the  ants,  root  and  branch, 
or  they  will  in  time  destroy  the  bees.  If  a 
part  only  of  the  ants  are  destroyed  thej-^  will 
simply  bide  their  time  until  they  have  built 
up  strorg  enough,  and  then  do  the  work.  I 
know  of  few  or  no  living  creatures  more 
persistfnt  in  evil  works  than  are  these  bee- 
killing  ants.  They  also,  in  certain  localities, 
do  great  damage  to  queen-rearing  nuclei 

During  the  fall  months  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice almost  every  evening  after  dark  in  my 
home  apiary,  and  as  often  as  possible  in  the 
out-apiaries,  to  see  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
the  front  of  every  hive;  and  any  one  on 
which  I  see  three  or  four  or  more  ants  run- 
ning over  has  a  marker  placed  on  it.  If  the 
number  of  ants  on  any  one  of  those  marked 
hives  increases  each  night  I  give  that  hive 
especial  attention  until  the  ants  get  numer- 
ous enough  to  begin  to  worry  the  bees. 
When  this  occurs,  bees  commence  to  whine, 
as  T  call  it  —  that  is.  utter  a  fine  sharp  note 
with  their  wings.     As  the  ants  get  bolder 
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the  cry  of  the  bees  becomes  louder  and  more 
frequent— so  much  so  that  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  fully  fifty  feet  away.  The  ants  usu- 
ally worry  the  bees  continually  for  several 
nights,  when  suddenly  the  whole  colony  of 
ants  starts  in  on  a  battle  royal,  which  con- 
tinues for  hours  or  even  a  day  or  two,  until 
every  bee  is  disabled  or  driven  out.  A  great 
many  of  the  ants  will  also  be  killed;  but  how 
the  bees  do  this  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

When  the  battle  has  once  been  joined,  the 
bee-keeper  has  a  difficult  task  to  save  the 
bees;  but  this  can  usually  be  prevented. 
When  the  ants  become  plentiful  enough  at 
the  hive  to  begin  worrying  the  bees  there 
is  usually  a  trail  of  going  and  returning  ants 
from  their  nest  to  the  hive,  and  this  can  usu- 
ally be  located  and  traced  to  their  nest, 
which,  when  found,  should  be  left  undis- 
turbed until  the  following  day,  when  all  the 
ants  will  be  at  home.  If  the  nest  can  not 
be  found  the  first  time  trying,  I  try  again 
and  until  it  is  found.  As  soon  as  the  nest  is 
found,  or  search  for  it  is  given  up  for  that 
night,  I  sprinkle  some  insect  powder  on  their 
trail  near  the  hive;  also  wherever  on  or 
around  the  hive  I  can  do  so  to  worry  the 
ants  and  not  injure  the  bees.  This  will  usu- 
ally keep  the  ants  from  doing  any  more 
harm  that  night. 

The  next  day,  when  all  the  ants  are  at 
home,  I  take  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  tear 
open  the  nest,  and,  if  possible,  kill  every 
ant  and  egg.  If  a  few  of  them  are  left  they 
are  likely  to  gather  together,  increase  in 
time  to  their  former  strength,  and  again  at- 
tack that  same  colony  of  bees.  Whenever 
the  nest  is  found  in  a  box  or  piece  of  wood 
that  can  be  easily  moved  with  all  the  ants, 
the  easiest  and  best  plan  is  to  carry  them 
into  the  chicken-yard,  break  open  the  nest, 
and  the  hens  will  gladly  do  the  rest  of  the 
business.  They  are  very  fond  of  both  ants 
and  eggs;  and  they  not  only  find  them  good 
to  eat,  but  give  their  owner  lots  of  fun 
watching  the  old  rooster  especially,  kick  and 
scold  every  time  an  ant  bites  one  of  his  feet. 
I  have  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  watching 
this  performance. 

These  ants  are  a  great  pest  here  in  Flori- 
da. They  destroy  in  the  aggregate  a  great 
many  colonies  every  fall.  I  know  of  one 
entire  apiary  which  was  entirely  lost,  large- 
ly, I  judge,  from  what  I  hear,  by  these  ants. 
At  the  best  they  are  a  great  nuisance  be- 
cause of  their  compelling  the  bee-keeper  to 
remain  at  home  watching  them  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  nothing  is  doing  in  the  apia- 
ry, and  the  apiarist  could,  but  for  them,  be 
away  on  a  holiday  or  some  outside  business. 

Stuart,  Fla.,  Dec.  9. 

[This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  contributions  to  our  bee  literature 
that  we  have  ever  given  in  our  columns  in 
many  a  day.  If  a  minute  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  work  these  bee-enemies  as  they 
exist  in  Florida  has  been  given  in  these  col- 
umns before  I  do  not  recall  it.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  a  matter 
that  is  of  common  knowledge  with  ourselves 


is  so  common  indeed  that  we  suppose  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  equally  familiar  with  it. 
I  suspect  that  a  good  many  Florida  bee-keep- 
ers are  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  this  in- 
sect, the  ant,  particularly  the  manner  in 
which  it  sets  about  with  the  utmost  deliber- 
ation to  carry  out  its  diabolical  scheme  of 
robbing  a  colony  of  other  insects  of  the  prod- 
uct of  their  hard-earned  toil.  Criminality 
in  the  courts  of  human  affairs  is  judged 
largely  by  the  fact  whether  the  crime  under 
consideration  was  premeditated.  In  the 
case  of  the  ants  here  described  we  shall 
have  to  conclude  that  their  crime  ought  to 
receive  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
which,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  death.  But 
the  crime  known  and  proven,  apparently,  in 
this  case,  is  not  so  easily  expiated  as  one 
might  wish. 

Mr..  Popple  ton  supposes  that  the  condition 
here  described  is  peculiar  to  Florida;  but  I 
suspect  that  the  same  species,  or  one  close- 
ly allied  to  it,  is  doing  much  the  same  de- 
structive work  in  other  States.  Indeed, 
there  have  been  various  intimations  of  it  by 
our  correspondents  at  various  times  back. 
We  should  especially  like  to  hear  from  all 
those  who  have  any  thing  to  offer. 

I  expect  to  go  to  Florida  some  time  in 
February  or  March;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Popple- 
ton  will  give  me  the  supreme  delight  of  see- 
ing chickens  take  care  of  those  red  ants,  and 
the  red  ants  take  care  of  the  rooster's  legs. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  the  wrong  season  of  the 
year,  but  I  really  should  like  to  see  the 
"varmints  "  at  all  events.— Ed.] 


BUYING  BEES. 


Timely  Advice  on  Buying  and  Moving  Colonies, 

and  Selecting  Hives;  Sugar  Syrup  vs. 

Honey  for  Stimulative  Feeding. 


BY  W.    R.    GILBERT. 


Some  advice  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  seeing  the  sad  havoc  careless 
purchasers  have  wrought  in  many  districts 
through  the  introduction  of  colonies  affected 
with  that  fell  disease,  foul  brood. 

The  safest  course  in  all  cases  is,  when 
making  a  start,  to  purchase  new  hives  and 
colonies.  If  stocks  are  bought,  it  should  be 
only  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  breeding 
is  in  progress,  and  when  an  examination  of 
the  brood  will  prove  the  healthy  or  diseased 
condition  of  the  colony. 

Presuming  that  disease  is  absent,  we  must 
endeavor  to  secure  a  strong  lot  of  bees  on 
fairly  new  combs,  and  with  a  queen  not 
more  than  a  year  old.  The  combs  should  be 
almost  wholly  built  of  the  small  worker- 
cells.  This  fact  should  be  noted  at  the  time 
the  stocks  are  examined,  and  any  frames 
containing  a  superabundance  of  the  large  or 
drone  cells  would  afterward  be  worked  out- 
ward, and  ultimately  be  removed  from  the 
hive  by  inserting  in  the  middle  of  the  stock 
new  frames  in  which  a  full  sheet  of  worker 
foundation  has  been  securely  fastened  by 
wires. 
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The  best  time  for  moving  stocks  is  in 
March,  the  month  in  which  the  bees  are  be- 
coming very  active.  This  removal  stirs  up 
the  bees,  and  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  breeding, 
after  which  the  increased  rate  of  egg- laying 
should  be  kept  up  by  feeding  or  by  the  un- 
capping of  sealed  honey-cells,  should  there 
be  a  good  supply  of  their  natural  food  in  the 
combs. 

Beginners  and  others  with  a  limited  expe- 
rience of  work  among  bees  require  guidance 
on  the  important  question  of  choosing  hives. 
Wherever  fairly  extensive  crops  of  flowers 
—acres  in  extent— of  mustard,  turnip,  clo- 
ver, and  sainfoin  are  to  be  found,  a  ten- 
frame  standard- sized  hive  is  too  small— that 
is,  if  large  returns  are  to  be  secured,  such 
as  those  of  100  lbs.  more  or  less  per  hive— 
which  is  frequently  at  hand. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  a  hive  of 
twelve  frames.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
cells  for  the  use  of  the  queen,  with  very  lit- 
tle manipulating  of  the  frames  by  the  bee- 
keeper. In  smaller  hives  the  room  for  the 
eggs  of  the  queen  is  greatly  reduced  by  the 
cells  being  used  for  the  storage  of  honey, 
and  consequently  swarming  is  almost  sure 
to  be  induced. 

Although  twelve  frames  may  be  too  many 
in  some  seasons,  that  does  not  matter;  for, 
by  the  aid  of  a  dummy,  the  size  of  the 
brood- chamber  can  quickly  be  reduced  to 
ten  or  less,  according  to  what  is  deemed 
best  under  the  circumstances.  ' 

In  deciding  upon  the  size  of  the  hive  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  frame 
used;  but  if  a  large  frame  is  chosen,  a  less 
number  will  give  the  capacity  required  in 
the  brood-chamber  by  a  strong  stock. 

The  standard  frame  is  the  best  to  use  if 
interchangt ability  is  desired;  in  fact,  what- 
ever size  of  frame  is  adopted  must  be  used 
in  every  hive  throughout  the  apiary. 

Their  natural  food,  honey,  if  in  a  liquid 
form,  is  the  best  food  for  bees;  but  syrup 
is  greatly  preferable  to  candied  honey,  be- 
cause, on  the  latter,  bees  often  starve  in 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  Whenever  it 
is  advisable  to  feed  bees  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  alive  during  a  time  when  their 
natural  food  is  scarce,  or  for  encouraging 
breeding,  sugar  in  the  form  of  syrup  or 
candy  must  be  given.  The  latter  should  al- 
ways be  used  when  the  bees  are  confined  to 
their  hives,  and  syrup  when  they  take  their 
daily  flights  abroad. 

Medicine  Hat,  B.  C. 

[The  advice  given  by  our  correspondent  is 
good;  and  especially  do  I  approve  of  the 
suggestion  to  buy  bees  in  the  height  of  the 
breeding  season,  for  then  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  whether  there  is  foul  brood  in 
the  colony  or  not.  Colonies  bought  late  in 
the  fall,  early  in  the  spring,  or  during  win- 
ter, will  not  show  evidence  of  disease,  prob- 
ably —  at  least  not  to  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  foul  or  black  brood. 

Instead  of  using  a  twelve-frame  hive  I 
would  use  a  ten- frame,  but  two  inches  deep- 
er than  the  regular  standard  Langstroth. 
This  has  the  same  capacity  as  a  twelve-frame 


standard  Lansgtroth.  Then  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  use  standard  bottom-boards  and  su- 
pers —  in  fact,  any  thing  and  every  thing 
that  goes  with  the  regular  equipment  ex 
cept  the  frames.  The  twelve-frame  hive 
does  not  fit  any  thing  except  the  frame. 
The  ten- frame  Jumbo  or  Quinby  can  be  used 
with  any  standard  equipment  in  the  yard  of 
ten-frame  width.  Then,  too,  ten  large  or 
deep  frames  are  better  for  brood- rearing; 
and  take  less  time  to  handle  than  twelves- 
frame  L.  of  equivalent  comb  surface.— Ed.J 


ALEXANDER  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 


Extracting  Uncapped   Honey;    a  Reminiscence 
of  the  Good  Old  Days  of  Father  Quinby. 

BY  E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pity  that  I  read 
the  criticism  of  several  of  my  brother  bee- 
keepers on  some  of  the  articles  I  have  writ- 
ten for  publication  during  the  past  year, 
especially  from  those  who  have  sent  their 
letters  to  you,  warning  you  to  beware  of 
what  articles  you  published  from  me. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  critics  con- 
sisting of  a  few  bee-keepers  who  are  well 
up  in  their  business,  and  are  making  money 
from  their  bees,  but  are  so  selfish  that  they 
don't  want  any  one  else  to  engage  in  the 
business.  I  receive  some  letters  from  them, 
asking  me  if  it  is  not  about  time  to  stop  en- 
couraging beginners,  and  telling  the  honey- 
producers  of  the  whole  country  how  to 
increase  their  surplus.  Now  to  this  class  I 
wish  to  say  you  are  undoubtedly  honest  in 
your  opinion  in  wishing  you  could  prohibit 
any  other  parties  from  producing  honey, 
except  your  particular  friends.  But  I  am 
also  honest  in  wishing  it  were  in  my  power 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every  bee-keeper 
in  our  whole  land.  You  see  it  is  only  a  case 
of  a  little  difference  of  opinion;  and  from 
the  numerous  letters  I  receive  from  prom- 
inent bee-keepers  all  over  the  United  States 
—yes,  and  some  from  different  parts  of 
Europe,  endorsing  my  ideas,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  my  friends  are  becoming  quite 
interested  in  my  writings.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  myself 
again  in  this  way. 

The  accompanying  photo  is  a  snap-shot 
taken  while  P.  H,  Elwood,  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  broad- 
est-minded and  most  impartial  men  I  ever 
met,  and  myself  were  examining  the  mark- 
ings of  a  colony  of  bees  that  were  doing  re- 
markably well  in  drawing  out  foundation 
into  nice  extracting- comljs.  This  colony  had 
at  that  time  its  fifth  set  of  nine  frames  each 
of  foundation  drawn  out  into  good  combs; 
and  after  friend  Elwood's  visit  they  com- 
pleted two  more  sets,  making  63  combs  in 
all.  These  combs  were  extracted  about  ev- 
ery six  or  seven  days,  when  another  set  of 
foundation  was  given  them. 

Yes,  we  extract  our  honey  about  every 
six  or  seven  days  when  the  harvest  is  good, 
never  using  more  than  one  hive  of  empty 
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combs  on  top  to  extract  from;  and,  although 
this  way  of  extracting  is  a  perfect  success 
with  us,  I  can  not  recommend  it  to  the  in- 
experienced bee-keeper  with  none  of  the 
necessary  appliances  to  ripen  his  honey  ar- 
tificially. But  T  do  say  that  the  man  who 
has  had  experience,  and  has  the  necessary 
storage- tanks,  can  ripen  his  honey  after 
the  bees  commence  to  cap  it  so  that  it  will 
be  just  as  good  in  every  respect  as  if  left 
with  the  bees  all  summer.  In  this  way  we 
not  only  get  twice  the  amount,  but  we  save 
our  bees  much  labor  and  waste  of  honey  in 
capping  it  over,  and  ourselves  at  least  half 
the  work  in  extracting. 

Before  a  few  of  you  commence  to  criti- 
cise this  point  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  never  advised  any  man  to  extract  and 
barrel  up  unripe  honey,  for,  as  sure  as  you 
do,  you  not  only  injure  your  own  reputation 
but  you  do  much  harm  to  the  whole  bee- 
keeping fraternity;  so,  unless  you  have  the 
proper  place,  and  storage-tanks  where  it 
can  be  ripened  as  well  as  it  should  be,  you 
had  better  leave  it  with  the  bees  until  fall. 

I  know  I  am  one  of  a  small  minority  on 
this  particular  way  of  producing  extracted 
honey;  but  I  would  rather  stand  alone,  and 
feel  that  I  was  in  the  right,  than  to  be  one 
of  ten  thousand  and  in  the  wrong.  Please 
do  not  forget  that  we  leave  it  with  the  bees 
until  they  commence  to  cap  a  few  cells 
along  the  top  of  the  combs.  If  the  harvest 
is  poor  we  sometimes  leave  it  over  two 
weeks  before  we  extract,  and  run  it  into  the 
tanks,  where  it  always  remains  until  it  is 
good  thick  honey  weighing  fully  12  lbs.  to 
the  gallon.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  I  think 
Editor  Root  sampled  our  honey  in  four  dif- 
ferent tanks  last  summer  when  he  was  here; 
also  some  that  was  in  barrels  ready  for 
shipping,  so  I  will  leave  him  to  tell  you  as  to 
its  quality. 

When  honey  will  granulate  within  three  or 
four  weeks  after  extracting,  so  it  will  not 
run  through  a  large  faucet,  but  has  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  tanks  with  a  stout  shovel  in 
chunks  like  cheese,  I  don't  see  any  need  of 
letting  it  remain   more   than   six  or  seven 

days  with  the  bees.l!r!!r! '^''^^ 

Here  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
those  who  advocate  letting  their  honey  re- 
main with  the  bees  until  it  is  nicely  capped 
over.  It  is  this:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
where  the  profit  comes  in  when  you  extract 
nice  comb  honey  that  is  well  capped,  and 
can  be  sold  for  10  to  12  cents  per  lb.,  then 
uncap  it  and  run  it  through  the  extractor 
and  sell  the  same  honey  for  6  or  7  cents  per 
lb.? 

If  we  could  just  reverse  the  prices  of  our 
honey  I  might  see  a  profit  in  extracting  nice 
comb  honey;  but  as  it  is.  and  ever  will  be, 
to  me  it  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  foolish- 
ness, and  I  doubt  if  any  man  in  the  United 
States  can  show  and  prove  how  he  can  en- 
hance the  prife  of  extracted  honey  in  the 
New  York  market,  which  handles  more  hon- 
ey than  all  our  other  markets  put  tcgether, 
a  fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  those 
large  dealers  can  buy  it  for  from  other  parts 


of  t  le  wurld.  It  is  all  right  for  you  to  make 
all  the  handle  you  can  over  this  point  to  your 
customers  ^ho  take  only  a  few  pounds  in  a 
retail  way;  but  when  your  product  goes  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  carload  lots, 
then  you  will  find  that  all  this  nonsense 
about  leaving  your  honey  with  your  bees 
until  it  is  nicely  capped  over  amounts  to 
naught.  The  dealers  want  honey  of  good 
flavor,  thick  and  heavy,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  cool,  granulates  solid,  so  if  the 
head  of  a  barrel  should  be  knocked  out  it 
could  be  laid  down  and  rolled  across  their 
storehouse  the  same  as  a  box  of  cheese  with 
the  cover  off.  Sell  them  honey  of  that  kind 
and  they  will  not  care  whether  it  was  ex- 
tracted every  day  or  left  with  the  bees  un- 
til Christmas. 

Now  I  hope  you  understand  how  we  pro- 
duce our  extracted  honey.  In  regard  to  sell- 
ing it  we  usually  have  an  advertisement  in- 
serted in  some  of  the  bee  journals  during 
September,  stating  the  amount  we  have  for 
sale,  and  its  price.  In  this  way  we  frequent- 
ly obtain  from  J  to  1  cent  per  lb.  more  for 
our  honey  than  we  could  if  we  did  not  let 
the  public  know  what  we  had  and  its  price. 
It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  some  of  you, 
I  or  J  cent  per  lb.  on  a  crop  of  honey;  but 
when  you  figure  J  cent  on  30  tons  it  comes 
to  $300.  That  pays  quite  well  for  an  adver- 
tisement that  costs  less  than  five  dollars. 

One  party  early  in  October  anxiously  took 
the  remnant  of  our  crop,  and  paid  us  cash 
down  $1144.89.  Since  then  we  have  received 
several  letters  from  old  customers  wanting 
from  one  keg  to  a  carload  of  cur  extracted 
honey,  so  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  det- 
riment to  some  boe-keepers  if  they  followed 
in  a  few  of  the  tracks  we  make  in  producing 
and  selling  large  quantities  of  extracted 
honey.  The  only  honey  we  have  ever  had 
any  trouble  in  selling  was  our  clover  honey. 
This  was  caused  by  our  bees  getting  a  little 
from  buckwheat,  which  comes  up  with  the 
oats  where  buckwheat  was  raised  the  year 
before.  This  blossoms  in  June,  and  the  bees 
get  just  enough  to  give  our  light  honey  a 
dark  shade.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  father  Quinby  moved  from  this  buck- 
wheat section  many  years  ago.  He  pre- 
ferred to  keep  bees  where  his  clover  honey 
would  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

How  time  does  fly!  I  can  hardly  realize 
that  it  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  I 
looked  into  his  smiling  eyes  and  took 
that  friendly  hand  that  was  ever  extended 
to  encourage  and  help  the  inexperienced 
and  unfortunate.  His  name,  with  that  of 
that  prince  of  bee-keepers,  Capt.  Hether- 
ington,  will  be  cherished  and  honored  as 
long  as  honey-bees  are  kept  by  man.  When 
we  used  to  meet  in  convention,  something 
over  thirty  years  ago,  with  Prof.  Cook  or 
father  Quinby  in  the  chair,  and  could  look 
around  Ihe  hall  and  see  Capt.  Hetherington, 
L.  C.  Root,  A.  I.  Root,  P.  H  Elwood,  Chas. 
Van  Deusen  and  his  father;  Doolittle,  Bing- 
ham. Huffman,  and  my  father,  with  a  score 
or  more  of  us  lesser  lights,  we  had  good 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  our  meetings,  and  I 
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assure  you  that,  as  friend  El  wood  this  fall 
talked  over  those  conventions  with  me,  and 
we  recalled  to  memory  the  valuable  advice 
Capt.  Hetherington  then  gave  us  so  freely, 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  that 
we  realized  he  could  never  be  with  us  again. 
No,  my  friends,  those  of  you  who  never  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  him  can  hardly  realize 
as  I  can  that,  of  all  the  noted  bee-keepers  of 
America,  we  have  had  but  one  Capt.  Heth- 
erington. Hundreds— yes,  even  thousands  — 
of  dollars  he  spent  in  testing  and  perfecting 
many  things  that  we  to-day  are  reaping 
much  benefit  from.  Then  let  us  follow  the 
fxample  these  kind-hearted  men  have  set, 
and  encourage  the  unfortunate  with  a  cheer- 
ing word  until  they  have  a  bright  and  happy 
future. 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[Yes.  it  is  true  that  I  observed  that  Mr. 
Alexander  was  extrac'ing  without  using  an 
uncapping-knife;  but  I  also  ^aw  that  he  al- 
lowed the  combs  to  stay  on  the  hives  until 
the  bees  began  capping.  The  honey,  when 
thrown  out,  seem.ed  to  be  very  thick  and 
rich.     1  sampled  it  as  it  came  from  the  ex- 


tractor and  also  in  the  tanks  he  refers  to. 
While  I  am  not  a  connoisseur  on  buckwheat 
honey  I  should  say  that,  so  far  as  ripeness 
was  concei*ned,  it  was  excellent.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  average  bee-keeper  had 
better  extract  from  uncapped  combs;  for  I 
suspect  that  the  conditions  in  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's locality  are  such  that  he  can  do  so,  while 
the  rest  of  us  ordinarily  could  not  do  it  with- 
out making  a  lot  of  dissatisfied  customers. 
I  may  in  this  connection  say  that  a  few  bee- 
keepers, notably  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who,  by  the  way,  has  500  colonies  in 
one  apiary,  does  a  part  of  his  ripening,  or  did 
do  so,  in  open  tanks,  although  when  I  was 
present  at  his  yard  he  was  doing  considerable 
uncapping.  He  once  sent  us  samples  of  his 
bee-and-tank-ripened  and  bee-ripened  hon- 
ey, and  asked  us  to  tell  which  was  which.  So 
far  as  we  could  tell  they  were  equal  in  quality 
and  body,  but,  taking  every  thing  into  con- 
sideration, I  think  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  ad- 
vise that  the  average  bee-keeper  in  the  aver- 
age locality  let  his  extracting  combs  become 
fully  capped  before  extracting.  In  all  the 
lake  regions  I  am  sure  it  is  imperative. — 
Ed.] 
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THIRD-PRIZE    PHOTO  OF  A  SWARM 
OF  BEES. 


Will  Several  Swarms  Cluster  in  the  Same  Spot"; 

BY  F.   P.    BRIGGS. 


Concerning  the  swarm  of  which  I  sent  you 
a  picture,  I  will  say  that  I  keep  only  a  few 
colonies  for  pleasure,  and  do  not  clip  the 
queens'  wings;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
enjoy  the  fun  of  chasing  and  hiving  a  swarm 
of  bees;  but  I  don't  think  I  should  if  I  had 


as  many  colonies  as  Mr.  Alexander.  This 
swarm  gave  me  more  fun  than  any  I  ever 
hived.  They  came  out  one  bright  sunny  day 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  clustered  on  a  scrub 
oak.  It  was  a  big  one,  and  I  had  quite  an 
audience  watch  me  hive  them  (neighbors, 
you  know) .  I  placed  the  hive  near  the  old 
one,  put  a  sheet  down,  and  dumped  them. 
Before  I  did  that  I  saw  the  queen,  and  she 
was  a  nice  large  one.  They  began  to  run 
in,  and  soon  most  of  them  were  in  the  hive. 
But,  lo !  there  was  a  roar,  and  out  they  came 
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and  back  they  went  into  the  old  hive.  You 
can  imagine  my  feelings.  I  put  away  my 
new  hive,  disgusted.  In  just  a  week,  and 
at  the  same  hour,  they  came  out  again  and 
clustered  where  the  bushes  were  so  thick 
that  I  had  to  cut  a  path  out  so  that  I  could 
carry  them  to  the  hive.  This  time  I  put 
the  hive  hack  of  the  old  one,  and  with  anoth- 
er audience  I  shook  them  on  to  the  sheet. 
Again  they  went  in,  and  out  they  came  and 
back  into  the  old  hive.  Say,  you  don't  know 
just  how  I  felt.  They  say  it  relieves  a 
man's  feelings  sometimes  to  swear.  I  didn't 
do  it;  but  I  put  my  brand-new  hive  away 
and  went  in  to  dinner.  At  one  o'clock,  out 
they  came  again  and  settled  on  a  bush  near 
where  they  did  before.  This  time  I  put  the 
hive  at  the  front  of  the  house,  where  they 
could  not  see  the  old  one,  and  said,  "The 
third  time  never  fails."  Then  I  ran  them 
in  again.  As  they  ran  across  the  sheet  I 
said  to  the  man  who  was  taking  the  picture, 
"Good!  there  is  the  queen." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  is  another;"  and 
my  wife  said,  "Why,  there  is  another." 
There  were  three  queens.  If  this  had  been 
an  after-swarm  it  would  not  have  surprised 
me;  but  this  was  a  very  large  swarm,  and 
filled  a  ten-frame  hive.  I  think  I  got  my 
money's  worth  of  fun  this  time. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  bees  are  attracted 
by  scent  so  that  they  will  cluster  near  or  on 
the  same  spot  where  a  swarm  has  been  be- 
fore. I  have  a  Page  wire  fence  covered 
with  woodbine   around   my   place,  and  one 


year  every  swarm  I  had  clustered  on  the 
same  post;  and  what  a  job  I  had  getting 
them  out  of  that  tangle  of  wire  and  wood- 
bine! Still,  with  my  few  colonies  I  do  not 
think  I  would  give  up  the  fun  of  catching 
them. 
Ayer,  Mass.,  Dec.  23. 

[You  did  not  send  us  the  picture  of  the 
bees  running  into  the  hive ;  but  the  one  show- 
ing the  swarm  of  bees  itself  on  the  limb  is 
excellent.  But  let  me  tell  you,  friend  Briggs, 
after  you  have  had  a  few  more  swarms,  and 
after  jou  have  had  a  substantial  increase  in 
numbers,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  clip  your 
queens'  wings. 

Will  swarms  cluster  repeatedly  on  the 
same  spot?  Indeed  they  will.  Probably  the 
scent  of  the  previous  swarm  remains.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  fact,  many  year?  ago 
a  bee-keeper  got  up  an  automatic  hiver  that 
worked  on  the  principle  of  the  old-fashioned 
well- sweep.  He  hung  a  cage  containing  a 
queen  on  the  end  of  the  sweep  to  attract  the 
first  swarm.  After  that,  he  reasoned,  other 
swarms  would  cluster  in  the  same  spot,  at- 
tracted thereto  by  the  scent  of  the  previous 
lot  of  bees.  This  well- sweep  was  pivoted  in 
such  a  way  that,  when  there  was  a  cluster 
of  three  or  four  pounds  on  the  end,  it  would 
gradually  topple  over,  drop  to  the  ground, 
bump  on  an  open  hive,  dumping  all  the  bees 
therein.  It  was  very  pretty  in  theory,  but 
practically,  I  believe,  it  did  not  do  very  much 
in  the  way  of  hiving  bees.— Ed.] 
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A  LABORATORY    DEVOTED    TO    THE    tX- 
TEKSION  (,'F  THE  EDUCATIONAL  IN- 
TEREST IN  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

BY   EDWARD    F.    UIGELOW. 

From  various  arlides  by  me  find  rffor- 
ences  by  you  to  my  w<  r'c  in  Gleaning-;,  I 
surmise  th  it  your  readers  will  be  inlere^tel 
in  views  of  the  "'Home  of  the  Educcitionai 
Bee."     I  there f  ire  send  three  phiMoj^raph-:. 

The  first  picuire  shows  the  apiarian  lab- 
oratory. There  ;  r*  eighteen  hives  within 
the  building,  and  fifteen  in  "The  L  it!e 
White  City"  in  fronc.  <Not  all  the  ouiduor 
hives  show  in  the  photojjraph. ) 

The  natural  surruuntl'ngs  are  exceptional- 
ly favorable  an  1  picturesque,  tirowng 
from  the  old  stump  at  the  left  is  a  clamp  of 
several  trees  and  i-hrubs  —  walr.ut,  ;  sh, 
chestnut,  sumac,  and  others  At  the  right 
is  a  picturesque  roA^  of  wdd-cherry  trees, 
sumacs,  and  evergreens.  An  old  wall  is 
covered  with  Virg.nia  ci'eeper  and  a  variety 
of  other  vines.  A  ledge  in  front  and  a  forest 
in  the  background  make  a  most  ideal  loca- 
tion for  an  apiary. 

The  second  is  a  corner  view  of  the  same, 
showing,  at  the  left,  an  outdoor  photograph- 
gallery.  In  another  (building  the  general 
biological  laboratory,  in  the  same  yard)  is  a 
well -equipped  indoor  photograph  -  gallery, 
and  various  appliances  for  original  research. 
In  the  distant  left  and  rear  is  a  precipitous 
ledge  and  forest. 

The  third  view  shows  the  interior  of  the 


lab'  ratory.  In  the  immediate  rear  of  this 
are  eighteen  colonies,  most  of  them  under  a 
variety  of  methods  of  direct  observation  and 
C'Xiieriment. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  exten- 
sive apiary  for  observitiun  ai  d  experiment 
froiTi  ihe  educational  point  of  view.  I  do 
rot  expect  to  di^ cover  any  thing  new  as  to 
metl-ods  of  producing  more  honey,  nor  to 
Sfll  it  at  a  h'gher  price.  Ntither  do  I  ex- 
])('e't  to  excel  Che^h  r«  or  Cowan  in  explorirg 
ihe  inti  rnal  regions  of  the  !>■  e.  Maeterlinck 
1  as  s( t  a  liiyher  stan  'a' d  than  I  (an  hope  to 
a'txin  in  jlrlosoph  zng  regarding  the  won- 
dei  ful  life  <  f  the  bee. 

But  (-no  thirg  T  h(  pe  ti  do;  and  that  is,  to 
fx'.end  ihe  (durational  interest  in  ihehoney- 
b  e  —  to  advance  it  as  a  nature  study  topic 
m  re  than  has  any  one  cLe. 

Stam.'"ord,  Ct. 

[Our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  Bige- 
low  aroused  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm among  the  students  tt  Wooster 
this  last  summer,  and  that  he  brought  a 
large  number  of  them  to  Medina  to  look 
over  our  apiaries  and  factory  buildings.  A 
glance  at  the  photograph  of  that  group,  p. 
914,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  arousing  interest  in  this  his 
favorite  study. 

Being  editor  of  the  Nature  and  Science 
department  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine, 
he  is,  of  course,  very  much  interested  in  na- 
ture study.  Furthermore,  he  believes  that 
the  subject  of  bees  presents   an   extensive 
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field  for  this  study,  as  is  shown  by  his  many 
articles  along  this  line. 

He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  Educational 
hive,  described  on  page  476;  ihe  Pearl  Agnes 
hive,  for  teachers  and  young  folks,  and  the 
Lecturer's  Hive,  for  science  teachers  in  the 
class-room  and  for  lectures  before  popular 
audiences.  These  hives  are  now  sold  by 
dealers  in  apiarian  supplies.  All  of  these 
ideas  he  has  given  to  the  public. 

He  writes  that  he  desires  correspondence 
with  young  folks,  and  nature- study  or  sci- 
ence teachers  interested  in  btes.  —  Ed.  ] 


ARE    SECTIONS    DETRIMENTAL    TO    THE 
HONEY  MARKET  ? 

An   Argument    Against  the   Selling  of  Chunk 
Honey. 

BY  G.  C.  GREINER. 

While  commendable  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  leading  members  of  our  profes- 
sion to  improve  the  honey  market,  and  while 
CO- operation  has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sions, and  leagues  and  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
the  bee  and  honey  business  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  leading  industries,  it  would 
seem  as  if  certain  ones  of  the  chunk-hon- 
ey advocates  were  trying  their  very  best  to 
injure  the  trade  of  the  section-producer, 
ually.     I  am,  and  have  been  for  the  last  five 


or  six  years,  a  great  deal  in  close  contact 
with  the  retailer  and  the  consumer,  and  I 
know  from  daily  observation  I  am  not  exag- 
gerating in  saying  that  our  little  one-pound- 
section  has  done  more  to  increase  the  sale 
of  honey  than  all  the  other  inventions  the 
bee  keeper's  genius  ever  produced.  The 
welcome  acceptance  of  the  convenient  and 
attractive  section  by  the  public  in  general  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, and  these  again  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  prosperity. 

A  little  historical  sketch  may  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  situation. 

In  my  younger  days,  on  a  certain  occasion 
I  was  invited  to  take  dinner  with  a  family 
of  the  old  pioneer  stock.  When  dinner  was 
ready  to  be  served,  we  found  a  large  soup- 
di?b,  similar  to  those  crocks  which  are  now 
us  J  1  by  some  dairy  people  for  setting  milk, 
in  the  center  of  the  table.  It  was  filled  with 
a  steaming  vegetable  stew,  and  presented  to 
us  hungry  would-be  participants  a  very 
tempting  appearance.  Each  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  provided  with  a  similar  smaller 
dish  and  a  spoon,  and  for  occasional  use  a 
few  knives  were  on^the  table.  A  large  soup- 
ladle,  which  the  head  of  the  family  used  to 
fill  up  those  individual  dishes  as  they  were 
passed  along,  comprised  the  table  sett'ng. 
Besides  the  stew  a  loaf  of  bread  lay  on  the 
table,  which  was  passed  around  to  let  each 
one,  who  so  desired,  cut  a  piece  according 
to   his   appetite.     Whether   there  was   any 
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butter  on  the  table  or  not  I  do  not  now  re- 
member; in  fact,  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  can 
not  recall  all  the  particulars.  But  this  mat- 
ters not.  It  will  bring  out  my  points  just 
the  same. 

Now  let  us  visit  these  same  families  to-day 
—  that  is,  their  children's  and  children's 
children's  families,  for  the  old  people,  bless- 
ed be  their  memories,  have  gathered  at  the 
river  long  ago,  and  what  do  we  find?  Their 
extension  dining-table  is  set  in  up-to-date 
style.  China  ware  in  its  different  lines  is 
complete;  plates,  cups,  and  saucers,  vege- 
table and  sauce  dishes,  cup-plates,  individu- 
al butter-dishes,  etc.,  are  up  with  the  times. 

In  the  line  of  silverware  we  also  find  a  full 
assortment:  Knives  and  forks,  soup  and  tea 
spoons,  butter-knife,  sugar-spoon,  and  many 
things  which  we  might  call  superfluous. 
Their  daily  diet  is  in  harmony  with  the  table 
outfit.  Fancy  delicacies,  pastries  of  all  de- 
scriptions, sauces  too  numerous  to  mention, 
are  served  more  or  less  at  each  meal.  Look 
where  we  may,  every  thing  the  house  con- 
tains gives  striking  testimony  of  progress 
and  refinement.  And  what  has  brought  all 
this  change  about?    Simply  education. 

As  the  old  people  prospered  and  their 
financial  circumstances  allowed  them  to  do  so, 
they  sent  their  children  to  high  or  boarding 
school.  Here  they  came  in  contact  with 
people  of  more  modern  ways  of  living  and 
refinement;  they  soon  forgot  the  primitive 
customs  of  their  childhood  days;  and  when 
they  returned  home,  after  they  had  finished 
their  schooling,  these  adopted  ways  of  refine- 
ment went  with  them.  If  we  should  advise 
these  people  to  go  back  to  the  practices  of 
the  old  home  because  it  was  a  cheaper  way 
of  living,  would  they  be  willing  to  do  so? 
The  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

The  difference  between  the  use  of  chunk 
and  section  honey  is  analogous  to  these  two 
styles  of  living.  In  the  days  of  sulphur  and 
brimstone,  when  this  old  practice  was  the 
usual  means  of  obtaining  honey  for  the  table, 
the  demands  of  the  people  were  easily  com- 
plied with.  They  considered  honey  in  any 
shape,  cut  out  of  a  brimstoned  hive,  a  dain- 
ty morsel.  But  times  have  changed.  Every 
up-to-date  household,  where  comb  honey  is 
used  at  all,  prefers  it  in  small  sections,  be- 
cause it  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  conven- 
ient to  handle.  By  the  way,  let  me  empha- 
size right  here  that  many  more  families 
would  use  it  if  it  were  brought  to  their  doors 
and  offered  to  them. 

On  page  874  Mr.  Bohrer  says:  "Chunk 
honey  in  shallow  frames  can  be  put  on  the 
market  in  almost  as  handsome  shape  as  it  is 
in  the  section."  I  agree  with  him.  He  ad- 
mits that  it  is  in  not  quite  as  handsome  shape 
as  sections.  Any  bee-keeper,  who  deserves 
that  name  at  all,  can  find  ways  and  means 
to  get  honey  in  perfect  condition  to  market, 
in  whatever  cumbersome  shape  it  may  be. 
But  what  is  the  consumer  going  to  do  with 
one  of  Mr.  B's  shallow  frames  after  he  has 
bought  it?  How  can  it  be  taken  home,  and 
what  can  be  done  with  it  after  it  is  taken 
home?    If  it  is  not  bruised  and  made  to  leak 


on  the  way  home  it  will  certainly  leak  badly 
after  the  first  piece  for  the  table  is  cut  out. 
To  catch  the  drippings  the  frame  has  to  be 
put  into  a  pan  or  a  similar  dish;  and  if  the 
frame  is  somewhere  near  our  common  brood- 
frame  in  width,  one  end  will  rest  on  the  rim 
of  the  pan,  and  the  contact  will  cause  it  to 
leak  here  too.  Then,  to  keep  the  honey 
from  running  down  on  the  outside,  all  has 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  frame  and  placed  in  the 
dish.  After  this  cutting  and  slashing,  what 
appearance  will  the  next  piece  present  that 
is  fished  out  of  this  mixture  and  put  on  the 
table? 

When  we  compare  the  convenience  of  neat- 
ly done-up  packages  of  one,  two,  or  more 
sections  each,  as  I  carry  them,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  customers,  after  buying  sec- 
tions a  few  times,  would  not  be  bothered 
with  chunk  honey,  even  if  they  could  buy  it 
at  reduced  rates?  The  expense  par  t  receives, 
as  a  rule,  very  little  consideration. 

I  hear  the  expression  almost  daily,  espe- 
cially when  people  inquire  for  comb  honey, 
and  I  try  to  persuade  them  to  buy  extracted 
because  it  is  cheaper:  "We  do  not  care  for 
the  cost;  we  like  comb  honey  better,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it."  But  when  people  do 
object  to  the  price  of  comb  honey  I  general- 
ly sell  them  extracted. 

The  claim  that  more  honey  could  be  sold 
in  these  large  frames  than  in  one- pound  sec- 
tions may  hold  good  in  some  cases  when  sell- 
ing to  people  in  rural  districts.  Farmers, 
for  instance,  who  live  in  the  more  secluded 
localities  of  backwoods  sections,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  lay  in  a  year's  supply  of  eat- 
ables, may  occasionally  buy  larger  quantities. 
But  sales  in  the  country  are  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  affect  the  honey  market.  The 
outlet  of  our  honey  is  the  cities,  and  it  is  to 
the  honey- producer's  interest  to  cater  to 
the  wants  of  the  city  people.  Having  the 
privilege  of  calling  at  the  store  or  market 
any  time  they  need  any  table  supplies  they 
seldom  buy  more  than  a  day's  ration.  Scarc- 
ity of  store  room,  convenience  in  buying, 
and  weekly  pay,  are  probably  the  cause  of 
this. 

I  have  m.ary  customers  who  call  regularly 
at  my  wagon  every  week  or  two  for  their 
supplies.  One  lady  in  particular  generally 
comes  with  smiling  face  and  says, "Well, 
Mr.  Greiner,  I  am  after  my  Sunday-dinner 
honey  again."  She  has  kept  this  up  all 
summer;  and  if  we  could  induce  every  fami- 
ly to  use  honey,  even  at  this  apparently 
limited  rate,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  could 
take  a  long  step  in  that  direction  by  offering 
it  at  their  doors,  what  a  tremendous  impe- 
tus it  would  give  to  the  honey  market!  'The 
entire  honey  crop  of  the  country  would  not 
go  half  way  around. 

To  be  continued. 

[Dr.  Bohrer  does  not  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  the  bulk  or  chunk-honey  producers, 
I  feel  sure.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  thi  * 
honey  in  certain  sections  of  our  country  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  and  those  who  seek  t"> 
meet  it  are,  many  of  them,  producers  of 
section  honey.— Ed.] 
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HERMAN    HOLMES. 


The  Freckled-faced   Boy   who   has  Held  a  Re- 
sponsible Position  with  a  Big  Trunk  Line 
Railroad  for  33  Years. 


BY  A.    I.    ROOT. 


Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  before 
there  was  any  railroad  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  Medina,  every  thing  had  to 
be  hauled  into  our  town  by  teams;  and  with 
the  "  Medina  mud,"  such  as  we  have  every 
spring  more  or  less,  there  were  some  terri- 
ble times  about  getting  things,  or,  for  that 
matter,  getting  anywhere.  There  were 
stage  coaches  running  in  different  directions, 
or  some  sort  of  substitute  for  a  stage  coach, 
but  a  good  many  times  it  was  pretty  nearly 
an  all-day's  job  to  get  to  the  station,  eight- 
een miles  away.  During  one  of  these  slow 
and  wearisome  trips  I  noticed  a  bright  young 
freckled  faced  boy  who  was  driver  of  the 
coach.  About  the  first  I  recollect  of  him, 
some  ladies  were  getting  into  his  vehicle. 
He  turned  the  wheels  so  as  to  give  them  the 
best  chance  possible  to  get  in,  kept  their  cloth- 
ing away  from  the  muddy  wheels,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tuck  them  up  warm  and  comforta- 
ble. If  I  recollect  rightly  it  was  a  cool 
March  day.  There  was  a  little  "skim"  of 
ice  on  the  puddles,  and  he  remarked  to  the 
boy  who  was  helping  that  they  needed  some 
more  robes  and  blankets  to  make  the  pas- 
sengers comfortable.  Finally  he  put  off  on 
a  run  himself  after  the  needed  things.  Some- 
body said  he  would  be  late  about  getting 
started;  but  he  remarked  that  he  wanted  to 
have  his  passengers  in  good  shape  and  com- 
fortable, adding  that  the  roads  were  so  bad 
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MR,  HERMAN  HOLMES,  TRAVELING  PASSEN- 
GER AGENT  OF  THE  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

they  were  going  to  be  a  good  while  out  in 
that  March  wind.  He  was  not  very  well 
clad  himself,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind 
that  nor  think  any  thing  about  it.  His  spe- 
cial care  was  for  the  passengers  that  he  was 
to  pilot  safely  to  their  destination;  and  he 
was  so  good-natured  about  it  that  his  vivac- 
ity and  cheerfulness  almost  made  his  load 
of  people  forget  the  mud  and  the  piercing 
wind. 

I  used  to  see  him  occasionally  after  that. 
His  anxiety  to  do  every  thing  well,  and  his 
enthusiam  in  combating  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  weather  and  bad  roads  attracted  my 
attention. 

By  and  by,  when  a  railroad  got  into  Medi- 
na he  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  a  position. 
His  peculiar  trait  in  life  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
sire to  help  anybody  who  was  traveling;  and 
with  his  assistance  the  passengers  almost  al- 
ways "got  there,"  to  use  a  familiar  slang 
phrase.  In  order  to  advise  intelligently 
everybody  who  wanted  to  go  anywhere,  he 
began  to  make  a  study  of  railroads,  railroad 
guides,  maps,  and  railroading  in  general. 
About  thirty-three  years  ago  he  got  a  berth 
as  passenger  agent  on  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  and  he  is  there  yet.  When  I 
want  to  go  anywhere  I  tell  him  just  what 
my  wishes  are,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  rail 
road  guides  and  maps  are  spread  out  on  a 
table  before  him,  and  in  a  brief  time  he 
gives  me  a  written  schedule  telling  exactly 
what  points  I  shall  reach  at  such  a  time,  and 
advising  me  what  to  do  in  case  the  trains 
are  late,  or  if  I  miss  a  train,  etc.  One  re- 
markable thing  about  it  is  he  almost  never 
makes  a  mistake.  I  remember  once  while 
in  Cincinnati  my  route  got  tangled  up  a  lit- 
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tie.  I  handed  my  paper  to  the  ticket  agent 
at  one  of  the  big  depots.  He  looked  at  it, 
then  said  something  Uke  this: 

"Well,  now,  I  do  not  quite  catch  on  to 
this.  It  is  not  exactly  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding; but  that  man  Holmes  never 
makes  a  mistake.  Whatever  he  does  is 
done  right." 

He  finally  found  out  that  it  was  just  so  in 
this  case.  Holmes  knew  some  things  about 
the  ticket  agent's  business  that  he  did  not 
know  himself. 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porters made  a  cartoon  sketch  of  my  friend 
Herman.  It  was  comical,  without  doubt, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  remakably  truth- 
ful. Shortly  after  it  appeared  in  print,  the 
following  letter  came  to  Mr.  Holmes: 

The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 

Western  Railroad  Company. 
Office  of  Division  Passenger  Agent, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1905. 
My  Dear  Friend  Herman:— 

I  tbought  it  would  come.  I  expected  to  see  your  pic- 
ture in  the  rogues'  gallery,  but  not  so  soon.  The  article 
is  a  good  one  and  very  interesting.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  ttll  how  much  of  it  belongs  to  you  and  how  much 
to  the  writers.  It  is  a  splendid  advertisement  of  your 
road  and  a  tribute  to  you  personally.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you,  not  on  the  article,  but  on  the  fact  that  a 
sober,  industrious,  honest  member  of  our  craft  has 
been  kept  in  harness  by  one  company  so  long.  It  has 
been  thought  and  preached  since  I  can  remember,  that, 
to  be  a  successful  passenger  agent,  one  must  drink, 
smoke,  and  carouse  -  sink  to  a  lower  level  than  a  gen- 
tleman should.  You  have  taught  us  by  your  example 
that  this  is  not  true;  that  the  better  gentleman  a  man 
is,  the  better  passenger  agent  he  will  make.  I  don't 
mean  a  man  must  be  a  preacher,  but  he  must  be  clean, 
honest,  and  aggressive,  depending  upon  making  f lit  nds 
upon  his  own  personality  rather  than  by  spending  his 
compaiy's  money  in  carousing.  You  are  the  oldest 
apostle  of  the  new  and  better  school,  therefore  I  salute 
you  .  ,         T 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely,        Fred  P.  Fox, 

Division  Passenger  Agent. 

Now,  friends,  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  why 
I  have  written  up  the  freckled-faced  boy. 
It  is  this  grand  declaratior  by  one  of  the 
prominent  railroad  men  of  c  ur  great  country. 
Let  me  repeat  the  last  sentence:  "You  are 
the  oldest  apoftle  of  the  new  and  better 
school,  therefore  I  salute  you." 

I  have  not  told  you  before,  but  I  will  tell 
you  now.  that  Mr.  Holmes  through  all  his 
career  of  almost  half  a  century  has  neither 
used  beer  nor  tobacco  —  has  never  even 
smoked  a  cigar  for  the  sake  of  getting  busi- 
ness; and  yet  a  good  many  people  would  say 
he  would  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  succeed. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  have  some  influence 
over  some  other  freckle- faced  boy  who  is 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  ought  to  learn  to 
smoke  cigars.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  Mr.  Fox 
says  in  the  letter  of  congratulation,  it  is  the 
newer  and  better  school. 

By  the  way,  it  just  occurs  to  me  to  men- 
tion that  a  Medina  girl  took  a  shine  to 
that  freckle-faced  stage-driver  away  back 
in  the  time  when  he  used  to  drive  a  coach 
through  the  muddy  roads  around  Medina,  be- 
fore we  had  steam  and  electric  railroads. 
We  submit  two  pictures,  one  of  the  freckle- 
faced  boy  when  he  first  started  out,  and  the 
other  one  taken  some  forty  years  later. 


BEES  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

As  soon  as  I  landed  we  hastily  chose  a  lo- 
cation, and  with  some  anxiety  opened  the 
entrance  of  the  two-frame  nucleus  contain- 
ing the  Caucasian  queen.  Although  I  wait- 
ed and  waited,  not  a  bee  came  out;  and,  in 
fact,  not  a  sound  of  any  kind  i-sued  from 
the  little  hive.  It  took  considerable  time  to 
draw  the  wire  nails  and  get  the  cover  off; 
but  when  it  was  removed,  there  were  the 
gentle  bees  looking  as  unconcerned  as  could 
be.  Instead  of  beirg  all  dead,  as  I  feared, 
there  was  hardly  a  dead  bee  in  the  colony. 
After  they  had  rubbed  their  eyes  and  dis- 
covered it  was  really  summer  in  December, 
they  ventured  out  and  took  a  fly ;  but  there 
was  no  uproar  at  all,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  borne  the  bumps  of  their  long  trip  in 
the  cars  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  As  the 
queen  had  been  laying  almost  ever  since  we 
started,  there  were  eggs  and  brood  ready  to 
start  queen-cells. 

While  they  were  taking  a  flight  I  looked 
over  the  five  colonies  already  on  the  island. 
Three  were  in  rude  Langstroth  hives,  and 
the  frames  were  exactly  our  size,  luckily. 
Two  were  in  what  I  call  "gate-post"  box 
hives— boxes  about  a  yard  tall,  and  perhaps 
eight  inches  square  inside.  The  top  is  nailed 
on  loosely;  and  when  the  owner  wants  honey 
he  takes  it  off  and  digs  out  a  panful,  more 
or  less,  say  down  until  he  finds  brood.  As 
one  of  our  Langstroth  hives  was  two- story 
we  put  a  few  empty  combs  in  some  extra 
hives,  moved  the  box  hives  back,  putting 
these  empty  hives  in  their  places.  As  there 
was  scarcely  a  cell  of  brood  in  the  whole  five 
hives,  and  hirdly  a  cell  of  honey  in  one  of 
the  box  hives,  we  had  easy  work  transfer- 
ring. Some  heavy  roots  of  a  live-oak  tree 
were  just  in  front  of  where  the  box  hives 
stood,  and  Mr.  Shumard  bumped  nearly  eve- 
ry last  bee  out  of  the  old  boxes  by  striking 
a  corner  of  the  hive  repeatedly  on  those  oak 
roots.  I  invented  the  plan,  and  friend  Shu- 
mard did  the  work;  so  when  we  get  it  pat- 
ented we  are  going  to  "go  halves  "  in  sell- 
ing "  rights." 

After  the  bees  were  all  out  friend  S.  got 
his  carpenter  saw  and  sawed  the  combs 
neatly  out  of  the  old  tall  boxes,  sawing  in 
from  both  top  and  bottom.  Mrs.  Root  cut 
the  flat  sheets  of  comb  so  neatly  as  to  fit 
the  empty  frames.  No  clasps,  wires,  or 
sticks  were  needed.  Of  course,  /  "  bossed" 
the  whole  job  (bosses  are  very  important 
personages  nowdays  you  know).  One  hive 
contained  some  thick  combs  of  sealed  honey; 
and  as  it  had  to  be  "  splinted  "  the  job  was 
turned  over  to  me.   About  this  time  robbers 
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got  in  their  work  so  lively  that  all  hands  ad- 
journed to  Mrs.  Shumard's  kitchen,  and  the 
task  seemed  to  fall  "kind  o'  naterally  "  on 
the  two  women  to  clear  up  the  muss 

There  was  very  little  brood  in  any  hive,  as 
I  have  said;  and  in  one  we  transferred,  not 
even  an  egg  could  we  find,  although  there 
was  a  great  plenty  of  as  gentle  and  nicely 
striped  Italians  as  one  could  ask  for.  As 
we  found  no  queen  we  gave  them  Caucasian 
eggs;  but  as  no  queen-cells  were  started  we 
looked  more  carefully  and  found  a  beautiful 
Italian  queen.  As  there  were  plenty  of  bees 
we  divided  them,  giving  the  eggs  to  the 
queenless  part,  but  still  no  queen-cells.  A 
second  search  revealed  a  queen  in  each  half 
of  the  divided  colony.  We  killed  the  poor- 
est-looking one,  and  then  got  queen-cells  all 
right.  Now,  am  I  correct  in  deciding  that 
this  strong  colony,  when  transferred,  con- 
tained tivo  virgin  queens,  own  sisters?  I 
feel  sure  neither  one  was  the  old  mother; 
and  I  think  neither  was  fertilized,  as  we 
could  not  make  them  lay,  even  with  stimu- 
lative feeding.  We  gave  new  brood  three 
times  before  we  got  queen-cells.  My  old 
and  tried  friend  Dr.  Miller  is  reading  this,  I 
take  it.  What  does  he  say?  It  is  pretty 
certain  there  are  no  drones  on  the  island, 
and  I  presume  we  can't  go  on  with  queen- 
rearing  until  we  can  secure  drone  brood. 
We  have  placed  drone  comb  in  our  strongest 
colonies,  and  have  been  feeding  outdoors  to 
push  brood.  We  are  getting  some  pollen, 
but,  I  am  sure,  not  enough.  This  morning, 
Dec.  28  the  bees  are  getting  so  much  honey 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  need  to  feed  any 
more.  Our  island  is  about  200  yards  wide, 
as  you  have  been  told;  but  it  is  nearly  ten 
miles  long.  The  width  is  quite  regular  the 
whole  length. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  BEES  WITHOUT  VEIL,  SMO- 
KER, OR  GLOVES. 

Aren't  you  glad,  friends,  I  have  started  to 
"teach  school"  again— I  mean  "  bee-keep- 
ing "  school?  Well,  I  am  managing  nicely 
here  on  my  island,  without  the  above-men- 
tioned inconveniences,  and  if  you  don't  suc- 
ceed with  my  instructions  perhaps  you  will 
have  to  get  an  "  island  "  too.  Our  five  col- 
onies are  blacks,  hybrids  (vicious  ones  too), 
and  Italians.  At  transferring-time  they  got 
to  buzzing  around  in  that  snarling  way  eve- 
ry time  I  opened  a  hive,  and  I  remembered 
what  Ernest  said  about  open  air  feeding.  A 
little  bag  made  of  thick  sail  cloth  was  tack- 
ed to  a  palmetto- tree,  and  into  this  the  syr- 
up was  poured.  As  it  leaked  some,  a  sau- 
cer was  placed  under  it  with  some  little 
sticks  for  floats.  The  ugly  bees  soon  found 
this;  and  when  I  wanted  to  open  hives  I 
poured  a  little  sugar  and  water  into  the  bag. 
Burr-combs  and  propolis  were  fearful  in 
those  old  hives,  and  I  went  at  the  remedy. 
I  found  one  extra  old  hive.  I  scraped  the 
inside,  then  spaced  the  back  and  front  <  nd 
just  right,  and  nailed  it  thoroughly.  Then 
I  put  this  in  place  of  the  first  hive;  and  as  I 
removed  each  comb  I  scraped  off  all  propolis 
and  all  burr- combs.  If  dimensions  were  not 
"  orthodox  '    I  made  them  so  -trimmed  pro- 


jecting ends,  if  need  be,  and  drove  in  sta- 
ples, so  every  frame  went  nicely  in  my  hive- 
body  that  was  right.  When  1  got  through 
the  five- colony  apiary  every  comb  could  be 
picked  up  with  one  hand,  if  need  be,  and 
not  a  bee  crushed  or  pinched.  There  are 
Hoffman  frames,  old- fashioned  frames,  and 
even  a  few  metal-cornered  frames;  but  we 
have  made  the  outside  dimensions  all  exact- 
ly alike.  You  can  hardly  imagine  what  a 
relief  it  is  to  me  (and  to  the  bees)  compared 
with  opening  hives  as  I  first  found  them. 


This  is  to  be  a  Home  paper,  dear  reader; 
and  when  I  use  the  words  "dear  reader"  I 
am  well  aware  it  means  a  "whole  lot"  of 
you.  May  God  bless  each  and  every  one  of 
you— yes,  exactly  as  he  has  recently  blessed 
myself  and  the  dear  wife.  I  am  very  happy 
to  night,  and  I  long  to  tell  you  why,  so  that 
you  may  find  happiness,  and  that  your  hearts 
may  be  full  of  thanks  and  praise  to  God,  ex- 
actly as  ours  are.  It's  a  long  story  I  have 
to  tell,  so  let  us  get  at  it. 

Last  fall,  when  we  were  so  happy  at  the 
cabin  in  the  woods  in  Northern  Michigan,  a 
letter  came  from  Ernest  suggesting  that  we 
take  a  trip  to  Florida  and  try  what  could  be 
done  at  queen-rearing  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  during  the 
winter.  After  thinking  the  matter  over  I 
decided  I  should  like  to  try  it;  i«ut  ihe  dear 
wife  objected  to  the  long  trip,  and  she  also 
felt  blue  over  the  prospect  of  being  again 
taken  away  from  the  dear  children  and 
grandchildren  (especially  that  "nameless" 
last  arrival  shp  is  just  beginnirg  to  love  so 
much,  particjilarly  iS  he  seems  to  have  al- 
ready learned  to  love  her  just  as  much  in  re- 
turn). I,  however,  felt  fure  that  God  was 
calling  us  off  among  strangers  to  learn  some 
new  lesson  he  had  in  store  for  us.  When  I 
received  that  letter  from  brother  Shumard 
(see  page  1353,  Dec.  15),  I  said  it  was  God's 
providence  that  prompted  him  to  write  it; 
and  to-day,  Jan.  12,  after  having  been  with 
him  and  a  part  of  his  family  for  almost  a 
month  I  feel  more  sure  of  it.  You  will  re- 
member he  suggests  a  ' '  cabin  in  the  woods' ' 
on  his  island ;  but  Mrs.  Root  was  so  averse 
to  putting  a  lot  of  money  into  another  cabin, 
and  still  another  lot  into  an  outfit  for  house- 
keeping, that  we  tried  boarding  at  a  hotel 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Now,  the  hotel  is  a 
very  good  one  for  the  price  ($14.00  a  week 
for  us  two) ;  but  as  it  was  a  mile  away  from 
my  work,  and  for  other  reasons,  Mrs.  R. 
finally,  although  somewkat  reluctantly,  con- 
st nted  to  building  some  sort  of  a  "home" 
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where  "we two"  could  "keep  house"  once 
more  after  our  own  fashion  and  tastes. 

As  Mr.  McAuley,  the  son-in-law,  is  a  car- 
penter I  engaged  him  to  build  it.  But  before 
we  had  really  decided,  the  Phantom  (the 
weekly  boat)  cast  anchor  near  us,  and  the 
captain  said  if  we  could  give  him  the  order 
at  once  he  would  have  all  the  lumber  on 
hand  in  a  week  or  less.  As  he  was  ready 
to  sail,  a  bill  of  materials  was  made  out  very 
hastily.  Our  carpenter  thought  a  very  good 
temporary  Florida  cottage  could  be  put  up 
for  $75.00  or  $85.00;  but  several  things  trans- 
pired very  soon  to  induce  us  to  put  more 
money  into  it.  First,  the  carpenters  neg- 
lected to  specify  low-priced  lumber  for  a 
temporary  residence;  but  he  gave  the  cap- 
tain verbal  instructions  not  to  send  No.  1; 
but  he  forgot  all  about  it;  and,  of  course, 
the  lumber  folks  gave  us  the  very  best,  or 
at  least  the  price  was  for  the  best.  Sec- 
ondly, when  we  began  discussing  the  matter 
more  thoroughly  I  said  to  Mr.  Shumard,  on 
whose  land  we  were  to  build : 

"Look  here,  friend  S.  Mrs.  Root  thinks 
she,  at  least,  will  never  come  back  here. 
Now,  if  I  don't  either,  will  you  take  the 
building  off  my  hands  at,  say,  half  cost?" 

Mr.  S.  has  been  here  only  two  years,  and 
has  a  house  built  only  temporarily  at  first, 
so  he  responded  at  once: 

"Yes,  sir,  and  more  too;  that  is,  if  you 
two  use  it  only  this  one  winter." 

At  this  Mrs.  R.  took  courage,  for  such 
hasty  investments  a  good  many  times  can 
not  be  turned  into  cash  again  for  even  half 
cost.  As  he  is  a  carpenter  too,  or  used  to  be, 
we  modified  the  plan  so  that  it  might  suit 
him  better  in  case  it  became  his  home.  As 
planed  lumber  ordinarily  costs  only  a  little 
more,  we  decided  to  have  all  planed  on  both 
sides  and  both  edges.  This  not  only  makes 
a  much  better- looking  house,  but  the  carpen- 
ter can  work  a  deal  faster  by  having  all 
stuff  dressed  to  exact  dimensions.  After 
Mrs.  Root's  experience  in  the  cabin  with  a 
roof  made  of  cull  shingles  she  was  very  em- 
phatic that  we  should  have  a  good  roof  over- 
head; but  when  that  was  settled  she  held 
down  our  expense  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  lumber  for  a  building  14|x22i  with  a 
porch  on  one  end  6J  X  14i,  cost  for  materials 
less  than  $100.  The  carpenter  work  was 
less  than  $50.00,  and  we  have  so  pretty  a 
little  cottage  that  I  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  I  can  give  you  a 
picture  of  it.  Mrs.  Root  declares  this  one 
shall  be  "the  cottage  in  the  woods,"  for  it 
is  too  pretty  to  be  called  a  cabin. 

Now,  friends,  if  it  isn't  plain  to  you  it  is 
to  me  tvhy  God  called  us  two  to  this  work. 
Thousands  have  homes  that  are  too  large 
and  too  aristocratic  and  too  costly  to  be  a 
home  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  home 
should  be  where  happiness  is  to  be  found, 
more  than  and  above  any  other  place;  and 
new  expensive  homes  often  bring  unhappi- 
ness.  How  many  people  look  back  at  the 
first  home  in  early  married  life,  and  tell  you 
the  happiest  hours  they  ever  knew  were  in 
that  first  humble  home!    Mrs.  Root  has  oft- 


en got  so  wearied  in  caring  for  our  home 
that  cost  several  thousands  she  has  begged 
to  have  it  sold  or  given  away  in  order  that 
she  might  have  a  little  one,  that  costs  only 
something  like  this  one,  say. 

Again,  there  are  other  thousands  whose 
homes  lack  simple  and  inexpensive  comforts, 
but  they  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  make 
a  little  money  go  a  great  way.  You  know 
I  have  been  studying  this  matter  of  homes 
for  years,  and  1  feel  sure,  therefore,  I  can 
give  you  some  helpful  suggestions.  The 
carpenters  and  myself  worked  together  dur- 
ing the  whole  two  weeks  like  a  lot  of  broth- 
ers. There  was  hardly  a  board  or  timber 
put  in  place  without  my  eyes  on  it.  The 
young  man  worked  perhaps  more  rapidly 
than  Mr.  S.  and  myself,  but  he  always  seem- 
ed pleased  at  our  suggestions  from  our  riper 
experience.  To  be  exact,  /  did  very  little 
work  with  may  hands;  but  my  mind,  and  es- 
pecially my  tongue,  were  very  busy. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  put  that  board 
the  other  end  up,  so  as  to  cut  out  that  bad 
place?"  or,  "If  you  will  lay  down  your 
boards  between  those  two  windows  you  can 
space  them  so  as  to  avoid  cutting, ' '  etc. 

Some  mistakes  were  made;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  seen  a  house  built  without  mistakes; 
but  I  helped  to  avoid  them,  and  often  stud- 
ied out  plans  to  remedy  the  results  of  mis- 
takes. Some  may  suggest  that  a  plan  should 
have  been  made  beforehand;  but  this  little 
structure  hardly  required  it.  Besides,  I  have 
seen  so  many  expensive  blunders  with  high- 
priced  architects,  perhaps  I  have  lost  faith 
in  them.  The  man  who  builds  a  home  should 
be  on  hand  with  the  builders  every  minute, 
and  he  should  take  his  wife  along  too.  She 
will  have  more  to  do  with  the  home  than 
anybody  else  in  the  world,  and  she  knows 
how  things  should  be  better  than  any  other 
one.  These  two  should  spend  much  time  in 
planning  beforehand,  but  they  should  bear 
in  mind  that  various  things  may  make  it 
quite  necessary  to  modify  these  plans. 

We  were  very  anxious  to  get  our  high- 
priced  seasoned  lumber  in  out  of  the  weath- 
er before  it  got  a  soaking  from  the  very  fre- 
quent but  (at  this  season)  unusual  rains 
along  about  the  first  of  the  year.  All  hands 
were  at  work  sometimes  before  daylight, 
and  kept  at  it  as  long  as  we  could  see.  Dur- 
ing the  building,  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were  cared 
for  by  the  two  families,  and  the  alarm  clock 
went  off  every  morning  promptly  at  4:30  A. 
M.  (in  January,  mmd  you).  The  rain  held 
off  until  just  as  we  were  laying  the  last  doz- 
en shingles,  and  all  of  our  nice  lumber  was 
safe.  As  there  was  no  other  shelter  on  the 
island,  there  was  quite  a  shout  of  triumph 
among  the  shinglers.  The  boys,  Orville  and 
Jesse,  helped  put  on  the  shingles;  and  when 
some  one  expressed  surprise  that  Mr.  Root 
was  so  lucky,  Mr.  McAuley  remarked: 

"Well,  he  ought  to  be  lucky,  for  he  has 
not  only  worked  hard  but  he  has  prayed 
about  it." 

He  meant  by  this,  that,  when  asking  the 
blessing  at  our  morning  meal,  I  alluded  to 
our  anxiety  to  save  our  property  from  dam- 
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age,  recognizing  there  was  hardly  a  possi- 
bility that  anybody  in  this  region  needed 
more  rain. 

To  be  continued. 


HATCH    CHICKS   THAT   LIVE. 

The  effjrts  of  the  leading  incubator  experts 
of  the  country  in  the  employ  of  the  Cyphers  In- 
cubator Company  in  the  past  few  years  have 
been  directed  largely  toward  perfecting  means 
that  will  insure  larger,  stronger,  healthier,  more 
vigorous  chicks  with  the  result  that  the  new  19u6- 
Pattern  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator,  which  has 
made  a  phenomenal  record — not  only  in  the  large 
percentage  of  eggs  hatched,  but  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  hatches.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  ex- 
plained by  the  provisions  made  for  giving  the 
embryo  in  the  egg  a  larger  supply  of  oxygen, 
effected  by  giving  the  egg  chamber  more  com- 
plete ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
all  excessive  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
eggs. 

The  testimony  of  leading  Government  Experi- 
ment Stations,  prominent  experts,  leading  fan- 
ciers and  the  larger  commercial  plants  to  the 
success    of   the   new   pattern,    is    truly   remarkable. 

We  are  sure  that  our  folks  will  want  to  inves- 
tigate the  claims  made  for  this  new  pattern, 
especially  as  they  are  advanced  by  so  reliable 
and  conservative  an  institution  as  the  Cyphers 
Incubator  Co.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  the 
Company's  new  catal'>,gue,  a  handsome  book  of 
22S  pages  8x11,  containing  seven  special  chap- 
ters on   poultry  culture   and   500   fine  illustrations. 

Besides  incubators  and  brooders  it  catalogues 
more  than  70  good  articles  required  by  poultry 
keepers.  It's  a  book  worth  having.  It  will  be 
sent  free  if  you  say  you  are  one  of  the  Farm 
Journal  folks  and  send  along  the  address  of  two 
friends  interested  in  poultry.  Write  the  nearest 
office.  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Fran- 
•Isco. 


$  I  0-80  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  constmction  ftnd 
attioB.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

PEG.  H.  STAHL.  Qulncy,  lU 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteea  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
|ip— >i—  at$l  and  $2  per  month.  Let 
|Htril  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
IBuy  on  40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
Jplansand  buiW  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
■use:  $5.00  up.     Free  catalog— tells  all. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box     64i  Springfield,  O. 


Take  Your 
Own 
Time. 


OM  TFUsty 

Incubator 

40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty"  Book. 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  an_  incuba- 
tor, because  it  has  more  e very-day  "chicken 
sense"  in  it  than  any 
catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.  300  good  pic- 
tures. It  tells  why  "Old 
Trust3"  does  such  good 
work — why  it  hatches  s>" 
many  and  so  pood  chicks 
— why  it  is  so  easy  to  op- 
erate—why it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  40. 
60  or  90  days  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  "Write  to  us. 

H.  M.  Johnson  Co., 

Clajr  Center,  Neb. 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  bv  the  man 
who  devoted  24 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  b3-  any- 
one,   anywhere.     Auto- 
matic regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.    Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don't  buy  until  you  read   our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  bv  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  VVlien  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  liismachine.  we  think. 
Thebouk  isirte.  Write  for  it.    Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.   Box  114,    Racine,  Wis. 

Warehoi:ses:     Bunalo,  Kansas  Citi',  St.  Paul. 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed    by    14    Years 
I  of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world- 
Is-o  g-uesswork.  They  are  auti  1 
matic  in  regrulation  and  vent-o 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BAt^TA  -BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dent.    23  .  Lieonier.  Ind. 


Hatch  and  Brood/X^ 

AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing:— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood 
er,  one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.    The 

METAL  MOTHER  I'^^tlV 


is  a  long:  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.     With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  5U  egg's  and  broods  the  chicks 
— brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to   do  this.      A 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving  machine  C 
complete  for  S7.50.        Free  catalog:— tells  how  * 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  55  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  IHATCHER   CO.,    BOX   223,   SALEM,   NEW  YORK 
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You  can't  tell  a  Rood  incubator  or  a  good ' 

brooder  by  looking  at  them.    The  only  true 

test  is  in  the  Hatching  and  Raising  of 

Chicks.      The    machines   that  Prove 

Best  by  that  test  are  the 

IDEAL 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Made  by  the  man  who 
knows  and  backed  by  the 
J.  W.  Miller  Cos.'  guarantee  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results  or  your  money  back  after  30, 
60  or  90  days  Free  Trial.  If  you  ar  discour- 
aged try  the  Ideal— if  you  don't  want  to  be 
discouraged  trv  the  Ideal.  Send  lor  the  book 
"Poultry  lor  Profit"— Free.  128  pages,  illustrates 
and  describes  everything  needed  to  raise  poultry. 

Address    J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

Box  48       Froeport,  Illinois.  


Chicks.  6th— What  Ui 


The  Fresh  Air  Incubator 

ih  Wt  appliel  lo  Artificial  Incubation 
newandffFectiTe  way, making pvBBible 
iL-r  per  cent  batcbes,  brighter,  healthier 
nger  chicks. 

5  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON  ARTI- 
FICIAL POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

let — The  Standard  Incubator.    2nd — An 
Incubator  f-r  Beginners,   aid — Universal 
Hover  and  Colony  BruoderS.   4tb — Feedin; 
Doing. 


A  PIANO  BOX  WILL  00 


Put  the  Universal  Hover  into  it  and 
make  your  own  brooder.  The  Uni* 
Tersal  Hover  may  bo  attached  to 
»ny  Bize  or  form  of  Colony  house, 
muBhroom  houBe,  small  portable 
building  or  piano  box  and  make 
aboutasg'Oda  brooder  as  money 
can  buy.  Writ©  for  catalog  and 
the  five  books  FREE.  Others  lo 
follow,  you'll  get  them  all  if  your 
name  is  on  our  mail  list. 


^* 


Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co.i  414  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


SEE  THE 


before  you  buy.  Perfectly  practical  forpoul- 
trymen  or  beginners.  Double  heating  system 
gives  bigger  hatches— saves  one- cs^ 
third  the  oil.  Sold  on  a  money  Ij*^ 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  free  fi^2^__^ 
catalog.  Reliable  Farm  Pure-t£3£~^ 
Bred  Birds  and  Eggs.  (tcI  prices. 
ReUable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Box  B-49   Quincy,   Illinois.    U,  S.  A. 


GGS  FROn  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  dnuhleseg?  vieM.      More  fertile 
eg^s.vig-oriius  chicks,  earh'  1  Toilers,  lieavylowls. 
MHAMM^e    LATEST  MODEL 
lllfllini    9  BONE    CUTTER 

10  days  free  tr-'al.  No  moneyin  advance.  Send  it 

backatourexpenseifyou  don't  like  it.  Cat' Igfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box   gT  iMIUord,  Mass. 


-^^  Army  Auction  Bargains 

volvera       .$0.6iiiip       Offi.ers'  Swords  (newj     .$1.50 
Holslera  .       .10"        Si.le-aim  Swords     ...      .50 

HaveisaL-ks   .       .10  "       Bayonets 10 

Knaps:ic-k3    .50  "        C.v.biDe  Boot 75 

Carliiiies       .80  "       Cross  Rifles  (dozen)    .     .    1.00 

Muskeis      1.65"  "     Sabers    "...    1.00 

Saddles   .     .       1.90  "        Screw  Drivers  "...    1.00 

Saddle  Bags(pr.). 73  "        Linen  Coll.irs   "      ...       .30 

Bridles      .     .       .65  "        Brass  Letters    "...      .S5 

Navy  Hats 10  "       Blue  Klannei  Shirts     .     .    1.50 

Army  t'ampaien  Hats       .35  "        Gunners'  Hammers     .     .      .10 

Le^gins  (p.air) ' .     .     .       .15"        Army  Spades 65 

Army  Uniforms  cons-istins  of  NewHelmet,  Coat, Trousers  all  for  1.65 
176-paKe  Large  Illustrated  Cataloj  mailed  (stamps)  ...  .12 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Largest  Stvck  in  Ute  ttorld  Government  Aurtion  Goods 

tS  acres  storage — 2V  acres  Broadwai/  salesroom 


How  they  Help 
the  Farmer 


If  the  telephone  really  helps  the  farmer  he 
is  the  man  who  ought  to  know  the  "how" 
and  "why."  We  have  recently  published  a 
book  full  of  telephone  facts  for  farmers, 
which  every  farmer  in  the  country  ought  to 
read,  whether  he  intends  to  buy  a  telephone 
or  not.  It  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  those 
interested  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
write  for  it.  This  book  tells  how  and  why 
the  telephone  helps  the  farmer  and  bis  fam- 
ily, and  why  the  modern  farm  equipment 
is  not  complete  without  a  telephone.  The 
telephone  is  a  time-saver  —  consequently  a 
profit-maker.  Simply  reading  this  book, 
"How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 
will  certainly  convince  any  farmer  that  he 
is  missing  much  he  ought  to  enjov  if  he  is 
trying  to  do  without  a 
telephone  in  his  home. 
It  describes  very  inter- 
estingly the  best  tele- 
phone for  the  country 
home— 

Siromberg' 

Carlson 

Telephones 

Tells  just  how  each 
part  from  the  case  to 
the  most  important  part 
is  made;  illustrates  the 
various  parts  and  shows 

by  a  very  practical  and  complete  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  the  duty  and 
requirements  of  each;  tells  why  we  make 
them  with  such  care,  and  exposes  the  se- 
crets of  the  construction  of  cheap  tele- 
phones; shows  why  they  can  be  sold  cheap, 
and  why  they  should  never  be  used  on  farm 
lines.  It  shows  why  Stromberg-Carlson 
telephones  will  outwear  any  other  farm  tele- 
phone made  and  how  we  produce  an  instru- 
ment that  practically  will  never  get  out  of 
order.  Cheap  telephones  are  invariably  out 
of  service  just  when  you  want  them  most; 
they  quickly  lose  their  talking  qualitiesand 
are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense, simply  because  they  are  not  made 
right.  The  principle  of  operation  is  just  the 
same  in  a  cheap  telephone  as  in  a  good  one 
—the  difference  all  lies  in  the  construction, 
the  better  materials  used,  and  the  greater 
care  and  skill  employed  in  the  making.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  read  this  book. 
Simply    drop  us  a  postal  card  asking  for 

36  G,  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farm- 
er," and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return 
mail.  Do  it  today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON  TEL.  MFG.  CO. 
Rochester,  M.  Y,  Chicago,  III. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

First-Class  Fanning  Mill 


How  many  dollars  could  you  save  if  you 
owned  a  genuine  Chatham  Fanning  Mill? 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  will  do. 

It  will  grade  grain  so  you  can  get  a  fancy 
price  for  the  best. 

It  will  take  weed  seed,  chaff  and  withered 
kernels  out  of  seed  grain. 

It  will  separate  one  kind  of  grain  from 
another. 

It  will  remove  oats  from  wheat. 

It  will  clean  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Timothy,  Clover,  Millet,  Flax,  Rice, 
Peas,  Beans,  Kaffir  Corn,  Potatoes,  Broom 
Corn,  Alfalfa,  Grass  Seed,  Cotton  Seed, 
Alsike,  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Buckwheat, 
Hungarian, Orchard  Grass,  Rape,  Rye  Grass 
and  everything  of  this  kind. 

And  in  any  one  of  these  processes  a  Chat- 
ham Fanning  Mill  will  save  its  entire  cost  in 
short  order. 

For  the  fanning  makes  every  bushel  of 
grain  you  raise  worth  more  money. 

You  don't  sow  weeds  if  you  use  a  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill. 

You  don't  get  "second  price"  for  grain  if 
it  has  been  fanned. 

And  to  prove  our  claims  to  you— to  con- 
vince you  that  Chatham  Fanning  Mills  are 
the  best  made  and  will  do  what  we  say, — we 
are  willinEr  to  let  you  try  one  30  days  FKEE, 
if  you  wish. 

iSend  today  for  our  liberal  propo- 
sition.   It  will  surprise  and 
please  vou 
For  wo  bell  direct  to  you 


And  you  get  a  Fanning  Mill  made  by  a 
factory  that  makes  a  specialty  of  high-grade 
mills. 

You  buy  at  a  bargain  price. 

For  we  make  our  own  mills  in  one  of  the 
biggest  factories  in  the  world. 

Our  ample  capital  enables  us  to  buy  sui)- 
plies  in  immense  quantities  at  low  prices. 

We  turn  out  hundreds  of  Fanning  Mills 

Our  workmen  are  skilled.  They  have  had 
long  experience.  They  know  just  what  to 
use  and  how  to  use  it. 

Consequently  we  are  able  to  give  you 
bigger  value  for  your  money  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else. 

The  Chatham 

Name  Stands  for  Quality. 

And  you  can  get  no  such  Fanning  Mills  as 
ours  from  ordinary  mail  order  or  catalog 
houses. 

You  cannot  buy  mills  as  good  from  dealers 
or  at  general  stores. 

Over  200,000  Chatham  Mills  are  in  use. 
We  have  made  them  for  si.xty  years.  Today 
they  are  better  than  ever — absolutely  modem 
and  up-to-date. 

Users  everywhere  will  tell  you  our  mills 
are  the  best. 

But  send  at  once  for  the  rest  of  the  story 
and  our  liberal  selling  terrns. 

Ask  for  our  little  book  "How  to  Make 
Dollars  Out  of  Wind."  It  tells  how  a  Chat- 
ham Fanning  Mill  will  put  doUars  in  your 
pocket. 

A  post-card  with  your  name  and  address, 
mailed  today,  gets  it. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

(Limited) 

Makers  of  Chatham  Fanning  Mills, 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

342  Wesson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


KEEP  AHEAD  OF  THE  WEEDS 

Riding     I      f  ^if      Poor  crop  weather  soems  to  be  the  t  est  kind  of  weather  for 

CoitiiatorJL    I      -la i         ^        Weeds.    The  user  of  Iron  Aue  Implemt-nts  has  the  advantage 

In  any  kind  of  weather  because  he  can  get  over  his  crop 
oftener,  cultivate  it  better  and  kill  the  most  weeds  with  the 
least  amount  of  lal  or.    Two  of  the  famous 

IRON  ACE 

IMPLEMENTS 

are  8ho\\'n.    They  are  weed  killers,  crop  makers  and  labor  savers.    The  N'o.  1 
Wheel  Hoe  with  its  attachments  enables  one  man  to  accomplish  more  and 
better  work  than  three  men  by  any  other  method.    The  No.  8u  laduig 
Cultivator  is  wonderful  for   its  adaptability  to 
"varying  work  and  conditions.    Send  for  the  New  Iron 
Ace  Book  which  describes  the  full  line  of  Iron  Age  Seed- 
ers, Wheel  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Dis- 
tributors, and  a  full  line  of  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of 
Planters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators,  Diggers.  Free  on  application . 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  120.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Western  Seeds  for  Western  Planters 


Corn,  Lnglish  Blue  Grass,  Okia 


Broom  Corn,  Hungarian   Brome  Grass  and  full   li; 


Seeds   for   Farm    and 
Garden.  Alfalfa,  Maca- 
roni   Wheat.    Russian 
■••    Speltz.    Millet,    Kaffir 
^  Garden.  Flower  and    Field 


beeds.    Write  NOW  for  our  19U6  Catalog.    Free  by  mail.     Address  Ka  nsas  Seed  HOUSe,  LawrenCC,  Kansas. 

orColorado  Seed  House, Oenver,Colo.,orOklahomaSeed  House, Oklahoma  city, Okla. 
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The  Roof  That  Lasts." 

The  Monmouth  Poultry  Farm,  Freneau,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  sends  a  photograph  (see  above)  showing  their  Paroid  roofs.  They 
like  it  and  so  do  thousands  of  poultrymen,  the  large  ones  and  the  small  ones, 
because  thev  found  that  for  roofing  "^and  siding,  nothing  in  the  world  equals 

PAROID  ROOFING. 

Economical,  durable,  extra  strong,  light  slate  color — contains  no  tar— does 
not  run  nor  crack— does  not  taint  rain  water.  Any  one  can  lay  it.  Keeps 
buildings  of  all  kinds  warm  and  dry;  spark,  water,  heat,  cold,  acid  and  gas 
proof,  in  short  it's  just  the  roof  you're  looking  for.  Now,  don't  be  put  off 
with  a  poor  imitation,  but 

Send  for  KPPP  Sl2lfTin1C>C  ^"'^  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Investigate  its 
i^^AKU  *VA  M.  M.  X,^  i:j<Ull|f  m«::9  ^lerits  for  yourself.  For  a  2  cent  stamp  we'll 
send      w  book  of  complete  plans  for  poultry  and  farm  buildings. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

Originators  of  the  free  Roofing  Kit— fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll. 
EastWalpole.  Mass^  Established  1817.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days'  Trial 


FREE 


'       It's  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  is  embodied  in 
tlie  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward  Truck, without  any  Tongrue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a  team,  that  is  already  hav- 
ing: a  hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a  Harrow  Frame? 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it. 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a  30  Days'  Ap- 
proval Test,  all  Freight  Charses  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 

represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 

you  pay  for  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 

prefer.    If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

See  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oct.  26,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  We  are  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
1418  TonguelesB  Disc  has  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  last  a  lung  felt  want  supplied— a  Tongue- 
less  Disc.  We  hav»  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  will  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  Wo  have  often  wondered  why  a  tonguelesa 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  you  will  never  make  anything  but  Toneueless 
Disos.— Yours  respectfully,  L.  F.  WEAVER. 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles  ' 

~No  Side  Draft. 

—No  Neck  Weight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—  Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 

— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days'  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take   care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de- 
livery are  already  com-   fjl    /14  Sizes 
ing  from  every  State  ii     /'or 

in  the  Union.  jfM      //  All  Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

4627  Hastlnlis  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Good  Paint  Without  Oil 
at  1=4  tke  Cost 


Prolecled  by  Powdrpainl. 


POWDR- 


r 

I      T^ON'T   judge     my     discovery, 
I      _L/     PAINT,    by   the   price. 
I  Because  it  costs  you  only  about  K  the 

I      price  of  lead  and  oil  paints,  don't  get  the  idea 
that  it  will  not  t;ive  as  good  scrTicc. 

For  POWDRPAINT  not  only  lasts  long  and 
looks  well  but  it  goes  farther,  its  coz'eriiig povjer 
is  one-third  e^rcatcr. 
As  I  cz.vi.tr(ne  by  many  well-known  users. 
*        *        * 

Here's  why  POWDRPAINT  wears  so  well.— 

— Why  it  resists  heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  acids, 
gases  and  all  weather  conditions,  to  such  a  re- 
markable degree: 

It  is  based  on  the  ce- 
ment principle,  as  ap- 
plied to  paint. 

You     know    Portland 
Cement   when    mixed 
with  water,  sits  and  becomes  hard  as  stone, — 
hence  it  is  called  "hydraulic"  cement. 

Oil  paints  stick  to  various  surfaces  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  adhesive  qualities. 

Now,  POWDRPAINT  is  both  hydraulic  and 
adhesive.  It  is  made  from  the  purest  pig- 
ments, combined  with  adhesive  substances 
much   Stronger  than  oil. 

Mix  cold  water  with  POWDRPAINT  and 
it  forms  a  hard,  durable,  enamel  coating  which 
will  not  dry  out  from  the  sun's  heat  and  be- 
come soft  and  chalky. 

Nor  will  it  peel,  check,  blister  or  crack. 

But,  like    Portland  Cement,  it  "stays  put," — 

— Holds  its  shape  year  in  and  year  out. 
*        *        * 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm. 

And   I   know  how  expensive    it    is    for  the 


Powdrpaint 


farmer  to  keep  his  buildings  properly  protect- 
ed from  the  weather  with  oil  paints. 

POWDRPAINT  is  the  best  paint  for  barns, 
poultry,  hog  and  sheep  houses.  It  saves  Vi  in 
price,  and  you  and  yourhiied  man  can  easily 
do  the  work  at  odd  times. 

For  painting  inside  of  poultry  houses,  etc.,  to 
destroy  disease  germs  and  for  use  on  fruit  tree 
trunks  to  destroy  insects,  it  has  no  equal. 

And  it  reduces  your  insurance,  because 
POWDRPAINT  is  fire-proof,  as  well  as 
weather-proof  paint. 

I  also  make  DOUBLWEAR  PAINT. 

— A  high-grade,  ready-to-inix  Oil  paint,  guar- 
anteed for  five  years — at  Vi  less  than  the  price 
of  other   paints  not   as 
good. 

POWDRPAINT      i  s 
best  adapted   for  farm 
buildings,    fences,    fac- 
tory, mill  buildings, etc — 

DOUBLWEAR  PAINT  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  oil  paint  made  for  the  better  grade  of  work, 
houses,  fine  interiors,  etc, 

I  make  paints  in  my  own  fac- 
tory and  sell  direct  to  users  at  a 
price  representing  cost  of  material 
and  labor,  plus  one  small  profit. 

You  save  all  dealers' profits — and 
I  pay  the  freight. 

If  you  have  anything  to  paint 
this  sprng  it  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  my  free  paint  samples.  State 
whether  vou  want  POWDRPAINT 
or  DOUBLWEAR,  and  I  will  also 
send  you  a  very  interesting  booklet 
filled  with  practical  paint  advice, 
showing  just  how  you  can  save  from 
^  to  %  on  your  paintbiUs. 

A.  L.  RIC^  Paint  Maker, 

515  IM  jrtli  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y^, 


Discoverer  of 
Powdrpaint. 


Page  Poultry  Fence  Costs  Less 
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Page  Woven 


erected  than  common  nettings; 
fences  poultry  in  and  stock  out; 
requires  no  boards  and  but  few 
posts;  never  sags,  bags,  or  buck- 
les, and  outlasts  the  posts.  Com- 
plete dascription  and  prices  fur- 
nished on  request.    Write  today. 

ire  Fence  Co.,  Box  ^42,  Adrian,  Mich, 


COILED  SPRINB 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  li 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strone,  Pis- 
tight.     Every    rod   guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer, freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  hew  Wire 
Is  made— how  it  is  gal  vanized-- 
why  some  is  good  and  seme  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facta. 
You  should  hare  this  informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 

KIT8ELMAM  BROS., 

Box      21    MUNCIK,  INDIAN* 


mmmm 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

AllNo.  5*  Steel  wire.  Well  Galvanized    Weighs 

^  more  than  most  fences.    1  H  to  85o  CMjr  rod 

delivered.     We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire»t  ^g»M 

wholesale  prices.    Write  for  fence  brwtk  show  JBti 

ing  llOstvles    The  Rrown  Feneeaa<~ 

Wire  Co.,  Cleveluud,  Ohio. 


**<->»y«»M  >V4'ay 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Speeial  Prices  to  CemO" 
terlesaodChnrches.  Address 
COILED  SFRINO  FENCE  80. 
Box    448      Winchester,  Ind. 
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YES! 


WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

D15ECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Lion  " 
engines  how  to  operate  them  intelligently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  "  Lion  "  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines  are  simpHcity  simplified; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  most  tconomical  in  operation. 


WRITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engine  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  purchase  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  for 

purposes,  a  d  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particu  ars  about  your  approval  offer  as  ad- 
vertised in  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."  Yours  very  truly. 

Name Town 

State Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box 

R.  F.  D 


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
"installment  plan"  of  purchase.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE.  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENT. 
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No.  629!^.  Combination  Top  Bugfry  with  Bike 
Gear  and  ,;<  in.  rubber  tires.  Price  complete  with 
extra  stick  seat,  $69.50.  As  good  as  sells  £or«25more 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  tactory  touser  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval and  gruaraniee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothinp:  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  We  are  the  largest  manu' 
facturers  in  the  world  selling  to  tlie  con- 
sumer exclusively.  We  make  2C0  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


No.  330.    Extpnsion  TopSurrey.  Price  complete, 

670  .00.     As  good  as  sells  tor  $25.00  more. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


The  Pump 
That  Putnps 


SPRAY 

PiJi^\PS 


Double-actlng.LIft, 
Tank  and  Spray 


—'PUMPS 

^^SL  store  Ladders,  Etc. 

liSHAYTOOLS 


■  nisM^Mir  Valve  Bi    ofall  kinds.  Write 

■  Glass -WVaifejB    f„  Circulars  and 

^■^         ▼         ^B^^^  Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
easy  to  push  and  tojpuU, 

cannot  be  thrown  on  the 
track— hence  its  name— 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buv  in  quantitv. 

F.E.  MYERS  &BRO. 
Ashland,        •       Ohio. 


Wood=working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut 
ting,  mitering,  grooving; 
boring,  scroll-sawing, ed 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner    Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'f'g  Co., 
44  Wa»er  St..  Seneca  FS..N, 


Foot 

and  Hand 

Power 


TRADE 
Your  9id 
Buggji 
New  One 


We  are    selling    the    entire 
output  of  a  buggy  top  and  re- 
pair factory  at  less  than  reg- 
ular factory  prices.   You  can  makeyoor  o!d  buf" 
look  liKe  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eight  Factories  With  One  SeS!.i:g 

Head.    Entire  tJuiput  direct 

to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug- 
gy Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  l^aiiits 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines, 
Farm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

AH  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de- 
liver goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  In  one  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
pi  in  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Book  is  free. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 
Dept,    38  Cleveland,  O. 


)   Whitewashing 

and  disinfecting  with  the  neve 
"Kant-Klog"  Sprayer  gives 
twice  the  results  with  same  labor 
and  fluid.  Also  for  spraying  trees 
vines,  vegetables,  &c. 
Booklet  free.    Address 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. , 
Rochester  N.Y.     32  East  Ave. 


Deming's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.  Get  the  best.  Something  for 
every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.  Also  Power 
Outfits.  Every  approved  device  for 
right  working.  Agitators,  sujjerior 
nozzles,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
The  DemingCo.,230  Depot  St.,  Saleni.O. 
Henion  k  HubVjell,  Western   Arts..   Chicajo- 


65c  **""  ^^  NAMES— For  names  and  P  O.  of  25  farm- 
ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years,  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  sub-^cription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  year."  old:  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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were  made  on  one  of  our 
$50  concrete  building-block 
machines.  Prices  range 
from  $50  upwards.  Every 
machine  complete  with  all 
parts  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  Two  men 
make  from  100  to  150  of 
the^e  blocks  per  day.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement 
makts  from  25  to  35  blocks.    Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list. 

Medina  Concrete  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


This  TRADE-MARK  Insures 

THE    BURPEE    QUALITY 


of  the 


Best  '* Seeds  that  Grow" 


Burpee's  Seeds 


cost  but  little 
more  than 
do  usual 
commercial 
grades-  and 
yet  are  worth  much  more.  At  our  own  farms  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in 
the  gardens  of  planters  everywhere,  Burpee's  Seeds  are  proved  by  test  to  be  the  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow.     Consequently  we  hold  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world. 

0<'C1        f  Q    locmnn    "   neatly  dressed  in  a  "  coat  of  many  colors,"  and  telling  the 
Ur        olleni   oaiesman,       plain  truth,  with  photographic  pictures  of  the  superior 
products  of  Burpee's  "  Seeds  that  Grow,"  will  be  mailed  FREE— if  You  will  write  for 


1876 


A   1906 


Farm  Annual  for  1906 

Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

This  is  a  handsome  book  of  i68  pages,  carefully  edited  and  neatly 
printed  ;  bound  in  cover  lithographed  in  nine  colors,  it  shows,  painted  froia 
nature.  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of  unequaled  merit  and  Six 
Novelties  in  Flowers— including  Luther  Burbank's  Neiv  Floral  IVotider. 
'-pi^  .  T  :j.rt*J^«-i  to  write  for  our  New  Complete  Catalogue  and 
1  niS  inVliailOn  then  participate  in  the  Special  Celebration  of 
our  Thirtieth  Anniversary  is  given  to  all  planters  who  delight  in  raising  the 
Choicest  Vegetables  or  most  Beautiful  Flowers. 

If  you  intend  to  garden  this  spring  vou  will  want  to  lay  your  plans, 
and  therefore  we  urge  you  to  WRITE  TO=DAY  !— the  very  day  you  read 
this  advertisement.     Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.   ATLEE    BURPEE    &    CO.,   Seed   Growers,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


CORN,  FIELD,  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS! 

We  are  headquarters  for  medal-winning,  premium  taking,  pedigreed,  fire-dried  sweet  corn; 
all  the  leading  varieties.     Send  at  once  for  our  new  catalog  of  farm,  field,  and  garden  seeds.     It 
tells  you  how  to  double  your  crop,  as  many  farmers  are  doing.    Sent  free  on  application.    Address 
J.  B.  A.rinstron^  (St>  Sox%.,  .SKenandoaH,  Xo-tva. 
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Early  Crops  Mean  Big  Prices 

The  sooner  your  early  vegetables  are  on  the  market,  the  higher  the  prices  they  com- 
mand.   You  know  this  and  you  know  also  that  our 

Hardy    Northern    Grown    Seeds    ^row  fastest,  mature  earliest,  and  make  lare- 
.  '  est  crops.     You  know  why.    The  Northern 

grrowmg-  season  is  shorter,  plants  grrow  quicker  and  mature  sooner.  This  makes  them 
strong:  and  sturdy.  Their  vitality  is  g-reater.  Their  seeds  sprout  very  quickly,  grow  very 
rapidly  and  mature  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  means  early  crops.  Early  crops 
mean  first  markets,  and  first  markets  mean  fancy  prices.    Try  it  yourself  and  see. 

TAIf  C   PnTATOF^^   ^®  erow  .ill  the  popular  varieties,  but  Our  Extra  Early  Petogkey  is 

'"■•^   rUIHIWtwi    the  fastest  erower— the  quickest  to  mature — the  biggest  producer. 


You 

And  the  potatoes 


the  fastest  grower 
can  get  them  on  the  market  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  all  other  varieties 
are  big,  tempting   beauties— snow  white,  mealy  and  delicious  eating. 

FOR  35  CENTS  (stamps  or  coin)  we  will  send  you  a  big  Petoskey  Potato  and  our  com- 
plete catalog  of  Ilurd.r  Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Catalog  alone  FREE.  Write  today  and  get 
your  seed  in  the  ground  early.  You  won't  be  sorry.  Remember  you  can  prove  all  we  say  if  you 
act  promptly  and  send  at  once. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN,      72  Michigan  Street,  PETOSKEY,  MICH. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 

TOMATO 

WEIGHT,  e  LBS.  AND  2  OZ. 

FREE  SEEDS 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  today  for 
a  Free  Pkt.  of  this  Mammoth  Tomato 
Seed,  together  with  our  Big  1906  Catalog  of 
"Pure  and  Sure"  Seeds.  It  describee  every- 
thing needed  lor  the  Field,  Garden  »nd  Lawn 
at  Wholesale  Prices  direct  to  the  consumer, 
as  well  as  onr  New  372  Bus.  Per  Acre  Corn. 
'Nichols'  Golden  Chief,"  forwhich 
we  offer  to  pay  $5.00  per  ear  to  Growers 
this  BPasnn.  It  ia  the  handson 
Garden  Guide  ever  issued— n 
!  ree.    Write  Today 


fcr.    LOUIS   S£ED    CO. 

704-705  N.  4th  Street      St.  L,ouis,  Mo. 


STRAWBEMES 


1906 

BOOK 

FREE 


ANDHaWTO 
GROWTHIM 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  bis  crops  of  bisr  fancy  strawberries  can 

be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
bigr  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding:  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  _  It  takes  begrinners  throug:h  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Bie  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautilully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
B.  M.  EELLOGQ  CO.,  BOX    iOO   THBEE  SIVERS.  MICH 


'DOOR-STEP  FLOWERS" 

There  are  two  preat  classes  of  out-door  flower- 
ing plantJ:  the  ANNUALS  which  are  grown 
from  seed  each  season,  and  the  HARDY  HER 
BACEOUS  plants  which  live  from  .year  to  year. 
We  are  large  growers  and  collectors  of  both 
classes— 38  years  experience— and  we  offer  all 
the  best  HARDY  varieties.  Send  for  our  1906 
SEED  CATALOG,  which  includes  also  TESTED 
VEGETABLE  SEED.  Remember  we  are  the 
largest  growers  of  STRICTLY  HARDY  fruit 
and  ornamental  ti  ees  and  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Established  1868.  1200  Acres.tir5  FREE 
CATALOGS.  iS^Rflialde  Agents  Wanted. 
The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Box   1 2      Lake  City,  UioD. 


A  wonderful  big  catalog-  FDCE 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rlfCEl 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every   Customer. 
Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 
R.  H.  Shumway,   Rockford,  Illinois. 


We 

grow  them  by  the 
million.     To  prove   they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  12 

'^SprKce»     «n4    Pina    2   j  eara    old    FREE    to 

'property    owaere.      Mftlling  expense  6c,   which 

,  send  or  not.     A  poBlAl  will  bring  them.      Catalog 

frith  43   colored   plates   of  Hardy  Fruits  etc., 

'tno-    Write  todaj.  The  Gardner 

'Nursery  Company,  Box748,  Osage,  la. 


Mkti 
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APPLE  TREES  7c 


All  ^. 

The  Best 
Hardy  Varieties 


Two  Years 

Old        e 

7c  to  15c  Bach 


shade  aad  lawns. 


POPLAR.    TREES    AND    R.OSE    BUSHES.       TEN    CENTS    EACH 

ASPAKAOrs,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  oer  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
per  100;  $4.50  per  1,000.     Gr;ipe  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.    "POPLAR  TJJEKS  for  driveways, 

"  jents  each.      KOSE8.    A  largo  collection  of 
Pink  Rose.  10c  to  -joq  each. 

BUY  OIREOT  WHOM  GROWER  — SAVE  35  glgr 

mts.    Green's  1906  Catalog-ue,  also  copy  of  Green's  Bi?  Fruit  Magazine  free, 
today.        GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  41  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


s.    The  most  rapid  growing' trees,  10c  to  17  cents  each.      KO 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-ior-Ever  Pink  Rose.  10c  to  : 


Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants 
Send  postal  card  for  them 


EVERGREEKS 


^   AND  FOREST  TREES 

I  have  been  growing  evergreens 

---—-    and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al- 

nno     wavs    With  one  idea— trees  that 

••■  **     satisfy.     When  you  buy   Hill's 

CajnA    trees    vou    get     honest    value  — 

<^ui  %i    highest  quality.    My  catalogue 

■ff^        is  my  salesman;    it's   free.   Con- 

*■"  tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 

Sntiefv    beautiful  pictures;  describes 

<0a«,iai  J    ^jj  ijinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

all  purpoEes — hedsea,  winibreaks  and  ornament.  Also  fruit 
trees,  Bhrube  and  vines.  50  Beat  Bargains  ever  offered — ?1.00 
to?li10(lper  ino  Prepaid.  Everjthing  flrst-olasa, guaranteed 
eiactly  aa  repreaented.     Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HIJL.I1.,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  111. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE 
oriers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore.  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C*.j«.A  ^       Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

w3  CCCL^S^  etiesGARDEN.FIELDand  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them   Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,      Dept.   20,         SALISBURY,  MD. 


CABFF^STRflWBERRIES 


I  grow  millions  of  strawberrj"  plants 

at  yield  luscious  fruits.    All  true 

to    name— full    of    life.       They're 

money— coiners    that    will    yield 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

,y  hands'me,  new  catalog  of  small  friiite,  fruit 
d  nrnamenfal  treca,  farm  and  garden  Beede  and 

w!  N.Searff,  New  Carlisle,  o! 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  a  1 !. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,Vines,Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  52   years  test,  1200 
acres,  -40  in  hardy  i'o«*es,  none 
better   crown,  44  green  houses 
of    Piilnsn.  FiTti",    FiouK.  iivr- 
uniuMiH    Kverblooininc  RuxeA 
and  other  thiut;stoo  numerous 
to    mention.       Seeds.    Plants, 
KuNes,  Etc  <  by  mail   postpaid, 
Hufe  urrirul  iind    sittislaotiun 
icnariintoed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.     You  will  be  inter- 
ested    in     o;ir     extraordinary 
cheiip    offers  of  over    hiilf    a 
hundred   choice   collections  iu 
Sftdx.    Plants.   Rositi,   Trees, 
Etc.    Elearnnt  168-pa(re  t-'atiilosue  KEEK.    Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
xhk:  STOKKS  &  HAKKISON  €0., 
Box      188,  PAINESVIt.LE,  OHIO. 


Ef)  BULBS 

Ww  25  Cents. 

Will  grow  in  the 

house    or    out   of 

dooi'3.  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  Gladiolus, 

Crocus.  Fuchsias, 

Oxalis,  Tuberoses, 

Begonia,  Jonquils, 

Daffodils,  Chinese 

Lily,  Dewey  I>ily, 

(iloxinia.  Lilies  of 

the  Valley— all  postpaid,  SJic.  in  stamps 
or  coin.  Asapremium  with  these  IJulbs  we  will  send 
FRKE  a  big  collection  of  fiowerseeds— over  200  kinds. 
HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Seeds  y:<^ 

THAT  GROW        y^4S\,^ 

Best  quality.  Good  bear- ^''gV^'oV'^'r^^*®'! 
ers.  Low  prices.  Apple  >''%A*9  •?>^s  e  e  d  s 
4c;  Plum  and  Cherryx»^"a<V^'^'^''y  cheap. 
12c:  Peach  4c;  all/^«kr^d,>^  Freight  paid 
budded;  Con-  >^«^  *  e%^ on  trees.  Cata- 
cord  Grapes  >^k^Aev^  logue,  Lnglish  or 
2c;  Forest  >/^^'r^<\>^  German,  free.  Write 
~  ■  'Vl^\%V^for  it  today.  A.idress 
'^t'%,<V^  GERMAN    NURSERIES, 


Box  33 


Beatrice,  Men. 


^X       THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

^j%i3    Plimi   Farmer;  early,  large,   enor- 
'    productive.    Catalog  of  rasp- 

..,.^_    ,  ,  „,,     ,    ^trawberrv   and   other  berry 

^Sx-'W^  planls    free.       Write    for    it     NOW. 
»%^^       L,  J.  Farmer,  Box  608   Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Green  says 

C.  It  is  time  to  plan  your 
garden. 

C  Just  taKe  a  pencil,  maKe 
a  diagram,  plot  it  out  '^vitK 
'wKat  9^oxi  desire,  and  tHen 
select  tKe  varieties.  You. 
will  find  withk  a  little  fore- 
tHougKt  you  can  Have  a 
mucH  better  garden  tHan 
last  year. 

C  Of  course  you  Mrill  '%vant 
our  catalog  to  aid  you^.  It 
tells  you  Ko'%v  to  maKe 
g'ood  g'ardens.  A.  postal 
Avill  bring  a  copy. 

E.  C.  Greei\  (El  Son 
Medina,  Oliio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Best  Fruit  Paper 

is  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  a  dollar  a  year 
but  if  you  will  write  for  free  sample  copy  and  mention 
this  paper,  you  will  receive  a  proposition  whereby  you 
may  secure  it  one  year  WITHOUT  COST.  Every  one 
who  has  a  few  fruit  trees  or  a  garden,  should  read 


ST  aOSBPH.        MISSOUR.I 

Every  issue  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  from  32  to  64 
pages  a  month  are  filled  with  interesting  matter  per- 
~  taining  to  fruit-growing  and  garden- 

ing. The  first  four  issues  of  1906  will  be 
handsome  special  numbers  devoted  to 
the  foIloT\ing  subjects: — Januai-y,  The 
Horticultural  Societies;  February. 
Spraying;  March,  Gardening;  April, 
Small  Fruits.  Any  one  of  these  num- 
bers will  be  worth  a  dollar  to  you.   We 

publish  the  "Brother  Jonathan  Series" 

TRADE  MARK    of  fruit  books.    Send  your  name  and 
Bho.  Jonathan  learn  how  to  secure  these  books  free. 

Fruit-Grower  (q.  152  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 


,••  >ij'V^  is  Senator  Dunlap— large,  fine  colored, 
f'iy*!5^  very  productive.  C'aialni;-  of  Straw- 
berry and  other  berry  plants  FREE. 
»'^j^S^        L.  J.  Farmer,  SoxfiOS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TREES 

sow  varieties. Also  Orupes.SmallFruUs  etc.  Ik'Pt  root- 
ed stock.  Gemiii'.e,  ctieap.  2  sample  currants  niaiied  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewis  Koescli,  Freilonia,  K.  \ . 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 

Combinations 

of  Egg,  Broiier 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  gfives  the  prices  paid  for  egrgs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  12.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHAS.  A,  CYPHERS 

3927HenrySt.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Fruit     Grow^ers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SoutHern  Fruit  Giro'wer  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


4.n  RRFFDS  Fine  pure-bred,  chickens 
■TU  Ultuuiiio  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised;  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4o 
for  fine  TO-page  poultry  book  and  catalog. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  778,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Long  Island   CABBAGE  SEED 

American    cauliflower    seed    and    other 
choice  vegetable    seeds    for  gardeners. 

Francis  Brill    -    Grower    -    tlempstead,  N.  Y. 

FR  FF  '^'<'^'*''  Seeds,  1000  sorts,  new  and  old,  for  a 
*  ^^'  ■*'  ^  big  bed,  also  Park's  New  Flor; 


FREE.     Tell  your  friends. 


Floral  Guide 
Geo.  W.  Park,  La  Park,  Pa. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 


MilllONS  OF  FRUIT 
AHD  FOREST  TREES 

Small  Fruits  and  Evergreens.    Russian  Mulberry 
and   Black  Locust,    $1.00  per  1000.     Carefully  dug 
and  packed.     Preigrnt    prepaid   on   $10.00  orders. 
Catalogue   free.    Pine   trees  gtiaranteed. 
Gage    County    Nurseries,    Box    647,   Beatrice,    Neb. 


300.000 


PLUM  TREES.  2  years  on  plum  roots,  6  to  7  feet,  15c  each;  5  to  6  feet,  12c;  4  to  5 
feet.  7c;  3V1>  to  4  feet,  5  cents.  250  Trees  for  $10.  Boxing  free.  Liberal  discounts  on  early 
orders.  Millions  of  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Small  Fruits  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   Secure  varieties  now,  pay  in  spring.    80-page  Catalog  Free  to  everybody. 

SMEERIN'S  WHOLESALB  NURSERIES,  Dansville.  N.  V. 
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The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  Hberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.     .     .     . 

The  Feather  ^    ^   ^^   ^   ^ 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  >!*    vj?    ^ 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Begin  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  special  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

Send  3c  tor  our  ei-page  Dook,  tliiely  illustiated, 
,  that  tells  how  to  make  money  raising 
i  poultry.  Others  are  doini?  it;  wliy  not 
'you!  This  book  (irives  full  information 
on  breedinp.  feeding,  rearing  and 
hatching.  Ilhistrates  and  tells  why 
Berry's  '-Biddy"  incubators  and  brood- 
ers hatch  and  raise  the  largest  per  cent 
of  chicks— the  kind  to  buy.  Contains 
cuts  of  our  fine  pure-bred  poultry  wrth 
prices  of  birds  and  eggs  for  hatching. 
Berry's  G«!d?n  Rule  Poultry  Farm.    Box  B3    Clarlnda    \k 

You  Need  It.   /   /   .'    .• 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  Anr  U  A  I  F  PRIPF 
year,  but  we  offer  it  .r^  1  ri>\l-ir  1  rVlv^Ci 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

EGGS   FOR.  HATCHING 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns, Reds,  $1;  Houdons,  Lt.  Brah- 
mas,  $1.25.  We  guarantee  as  good 
as  you  yay  double  for,  or  your  money 
back.     Send  for  catalog. 

W.  W.  Shampanore, 
Box  D.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


fireider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize- Winning  Ponltryfor 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  Is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Chromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— how  to  build 
houses  ;cure  for  diseases; Best Liice  Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  o£  Information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.   GREIDEK,      KHEEMS,   PA. 


FREE!  FREE! 

Bend  for  a  cop7  of  the  In- 
land    POUr.TBY    JOUBNAL, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic- 
ture free.      Cost  us   $400 
costs  you  nothing.    Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration    of 
every  poultry  man.  Have  you 
seen  it?     Well  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 
50  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


POULTRY    PAYS 

if  you  jjet  the  right  start,  the  right 
eggs  or  fowls  and  the  right  materials 
to  work  with.  Our  complete  poultry 
guide  pictures  and  describes  all 
breeds,  gives  incubating,  brooding 
and  feeding  directions.  It  lists 
Thoroughbred  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
inculiators,  brooders,  poultry  rations 
and  everything  needed  for  profit.  All 
at  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 
satisfactory oryourmoney back.  Send 
for  Free  Book  for  10  cents  postage. 
American   Incubator  Co.,     Box    116> 


B 


OOK    ON 
DISEASES 


POULTRY 

FREE 


Conkey's  book  on  Poultry 

Diseases  sells  for  25  cts.    Full 

of  information  on   housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 

how  to  care  for  the  flock.    Will  help  you  to  make 

money.  Send  4  cents  to  pay  postage  and  the  names  of 

two  other  poultry  raisers,  and  we  will  send  vou  a  copy 

of  thlsillustrated  book  of  valuable  information  free. 

G.  E.  Conkey  &  Co.,  no.  so, Ottawa sidg,  Cleveland,  0. 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  piactical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
ern poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 

100  SPECIAL   PRIZES 


Besides  our  regular  premiums  of  Post 
Cards,  Books,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Cash 
Commissions,etc.,  for  getting  subscribers. 
Write  at  once  for  sample  copy,  blanks, 
etc.    Also  souvenir  bee  post  cards.    .    . 


Poultry  Item 


FricKs,  Pa. 
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Regarding  Our  Advertisers. 


J.  B.  Armstrong  &  Son,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  whose 
ad.  appears  on  page  170,  have  issued  their  24th  annual 
feed-corn  catalog.  They  will  send  this  instructive 
book  and  generous  samples  of  corn  and  field  seeds  free. 


Kitselman  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  make  a  stock-proof 
fence  which  really  has  merit.  Their  fences  are  grow- 
ing into  very  wide  use.  They  make  a  liberal  trial  offer 
in  their  ad.  on  page  167,  and  have  a  40  page  catalog  tor 
free  distribution. 


Mr.  J.  Wallace  Page  is  1o  be  congrratulated  on  the 
large  and  successful  business  he  has  built  up  during  the 
last  twenty-two  vears.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  a 
well-known  one— goods  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
square  business  methods.  The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.'s  adv't  appears  on  page  167.  Write  for  their  free 
printed  matter. 


Berry's  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm  is  a  name  new  to 
poultry-men.  The  firm,  however,  is  not  new  in  the 
poultry  basiness,  and  they  handle  many  of  the  latest 
varieties.  The  new  Biddy  incubator  which  they  man- 
ufacture is  worth  knowing  about.  See  the  Berry  adv't 
on  page  174. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  in  his  adv't  on  page 
167,  tells  of  his  new  cold-water  paint  for  barns  and 
buildings,  and  his  oil  paints  for  interiors.  Mr.  Adams 
advocates  the  plan  of  painting  frequently,  and  using 
good  paint.  Surely  experience  has  proved  that  this  is 
the  profitable  way.  Free  samples  and  color-cards  will 
be  sent  if  requested. 


Mr.  Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  presents  the 
subject  of  poultry  cuiturein  a  new,  helpful,  and  at- 
tractive way  in  his  book,  "  Eggs,  Broilers,  and  Roast- 
ers." This  book  is  the  best  on  this  subject  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  well  worth  sending  for.  Mr.  Cyphers 
promises  to  send  it  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 


The  name  "Iron  Age  "  has  come  to  be  known  wher- 
ever farm  implements  are  used.  The  Bateman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  120,  Grenloch,  N.  J.  (ad.  on  page  165),  issue  a 
very  fine  catalog  this  year.  It  shows  about  every  imple- 
ment a  farmer  could  use,  from  cultivators  and  seeders 
to  sprayers  and  diggers.  The  book  is  for  free  distribu- 
tion.   

A  180-page  catalog  is  a  rather  large  book  for  free  dis- 
tribution, especially  when  so  attractively  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated  as  the  catalog  of  the  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Every  thing  in  Split  Hick- 
ory carriages  and  vehicles  will  be  found  in  this  book. 
See  the  offer  made  in  this  company's  ad.  on  page  169. 


A  great  stride  was  taken  in  the  advertising  of  rail- 
roads when  the  Southern  Pacific  appropriated  $100,000 
for  advertising  their  road  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Their  advertisements  tell  of  the  great  scenic  beauty  of 
their  route,  and  make  known  their  offer  to  send  an  illus- 
trated book,  "The  Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders,"  free. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  send  for  this 
book  we  give  the  address  of  the  distributor:  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  Passenger  Traflic  Manager,  S.  P  R.  R.,  431  Califor- 
nia St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  entire  series  of  adver- 
tising was  prepared  and  is  being  placed  by  the  N.  W. 
Ayer  Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia. 


We  wish  to  announce  the  change  in  the  firm  name  of 
our  jobbing  agent  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Prothero 
&  Arnold,  Dubois,  Pa.,  have  sold  out  to  Frank  W. 
Prothero,  of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Prothero  will  continue 
to  be  the  sole  manager  of  the  business  as  heretofore, 
but  the  business  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  We  have 
already  shipped  them  a  large  car  of  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies and  expect  to  ship  them  several  more  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  Prothero  has  in  his  large  establishment 
every  facility  for  the  quick  and  careful  handling  of  or- 
ders, and  our  customers  in  West-Central  Pennsylvania 
will  save  time  and  money  by  sending  their  orders 
there. 


E.  C.  GREEN  &    SON,  SUCCESSORS    TO  A.   I.   ROOT  IN  HIS 
SEED   BUSINESS 

For  its  size  there  is  surely  not  a  better  seed  catalog 
issued  than  Mr.  Green's.  It  is  packed  full  of  valuable 
garden  information— not  an  inch  wasted  on  any  thing 
that  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  garden-maker.  It 
is  illustrated  with  beautiful,  truthful  halftones.  Com- 
plete prices,  which  will  pay  you  to  see.  You  had  better 
write  Mr.  Green  to-day,  asking  for  a  copy.  Below  is  a 
reduced  halftone  of  their  cover  for  1906. 


i 

COOD  CARDLNS  i 

1^- 

HOW  TO  MAKE  TMlM 

i 

•-<»,  ^l^s- 

^^^K;!^ 
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^^^^^9 

:?>■    '-,- 

-.   •;' 

1^ 

ii^tai 

*V  '  -„  ^  -•*»..-  '   '  SEEDS'MEN 

J-.';    -  .  ,             -A:-  ..        .•,•006-* 

MBIsM 

■^    yoTi  have  to  pay  for  a  2-ypar  dir 
'   steeJ-clail  guaranteed,  genuine 

SPLIT  HICKORY  WINNER 


Pop  ItiiKiry.  sold  on  30  days'  Free  Trial.  It ' 
costs  no  more  to  get  something  good.    We  ] 
make  in  our  own  factory  everything  we  sell. 
Write  and   tell  ns  the  kiud  of  vehicle  jou  I 
want.    1906  Catalogue, 
18U  pages.  Free. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE 
MKfi.  to. 
.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
Station  i;93, 


^41 


ClDCM 


alV 


Free !      Free ! 

Our  catalog  of  berry- plants,  32- 
quart  berry  crates  and  baskets. 
Special  prices  for  Febr'y  orders 

H.  H.  A.ultfatl\er 
Box  3         Minerva,  O. 


'^'v-a.it  Trees. —$6.00  per  100  and  up.  Fine  assort- 
ment of  trees,  shrubbery,  vine.=,  plants,  etc.  Our  ideal  soil 
and  climate,  produc  best  trees.  Well  packed;  guaranteed 
against  damage  in  transit.    Catalog  free. 

Chattanooga  Norsf.ries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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— -"ff  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."- 

Established  188^ 


SUPPLIES. 


Distributor  of   Root's   goods  from   the  best 
shipping-point  in  the  Country.     My  prices  are 
at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process   Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=jars,  and,  in  fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


Over  Two  Tons  of  New  Weed- Pro :ess  Foundation  on  hand.  I  secured 
this  while  the  weather  was  warm,  on  the  advice  of  The  Root  Company. 
I  am  g  lad  I  took  their  advice,  for  there  is  not  a  cracked  sheet  in  the  lot. 
It  is  two  to  three  cents  lower  than  it  was  last  year,  but  it  might 
advance  again  in  May.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  secure  yours  right  now  ? 

480.000  Sections  here  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  I  had  not 
thought  that  they  could  be  made  better,  but  I  really  believe  they  are 
just  a  little  nicer  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Hives  Galore  I  Any  kind— eight-frame,  ten- frame,  or  Danzenbaker. 
My  catalog  describes  every  thing  required  in  the  bee-yard.  My  new 
stock  of  smokers  have  the  latest  improvements.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  mail  you  my  new  cataiOg,  and  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  send  in  your  order  before  March  first  you  may  deduct  4  per  cent 
for  early- order  discount.     In  March  the  discount  will  be  2  per  cent. 


^* 

^     513-=515  Massachusetts  Ave., 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  sure  to  attach  your  name  to  package. 

WALTER   5.    POUDER, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


-if: 
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PAGE  &  LYON 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


J^         Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in         .^ 

BEE-KEEPERS^ 
SUPPLIES    ^    ^ 

4  f^er  cent  Discount  during  February  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  C^sh      ^ 


Send  for  Our  FREE 
New  Illtistrskted  Catalog  and  Price  List 


Dittmer  maKes   a  Specialty  of 

"WorKin^   Beeswax   into    Comb    Fonodation 


Write  for  our  price  list,  samples,  and  early-order  Discount 
'We  ^vould  liKe  to  send  tHem  to  you  at  our  expense. 
Our  wareKouse  is  full  of  bee-supplies. 
Jobbing    -    V^Holesale    -    R.etail. 
Beeswax  alivays  'wcai&ted. 


CUS  DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA,  WIS 


YORK  HONEY  SS  CO." 

141  ONTARIO  STREET    :     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A  FULL  LINE   OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Honey  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  27 
cts.  cash,  or  29  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exchange. 
Early- order  discount,  four  per  cent  for  February. 
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HIVES    -    HIVES 


Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  the  hives 
you  will  need  this  year.  By  getting  them  now  you 
will  save  the  discount,  and  can  have  them  nailed 
and  ready  for  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We  should  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  any  quantity 
on   the   following  : 


The  Root  Chaff  Hive 

The  best  chaff  hive  made 


The  DanzenbaKer  Hive 

The  comb-honey  hive 


The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive 

Standard   size    and  extra    quality 


Send   for  Catalog 


M.H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 


We  Sell    Root's  Goods   in    Michigan 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shlpping=point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
damaged  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  IV2  story 
8  frame;  10  frame,  $1.40  per  hive.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,   POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  till  April  1 

ON  ALL  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  hives,  eight-frame,  iy2-story,  $1.30;  10- 
frame,  $1.45.  No.  1  sections,  $3.75;  No.  2.  $3.25. 
Foundation,  smokers,  etc.,  reduced.  Berry  boxes, 
crates,  boxes,  etc.,  kept  in  stock.  Honey  wanted. 
Twenty-four  page  list  free. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Rt.  3,  Jaci<son,  Mich. 


Si 


1905  CROP 


line  farm  seeds. 
THE  HENRY  PH 
115-1 


^  ■  We  sell  the  best  grade  of  Gar- 
^^       den.  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

^k  also  Bulbs,  that  money  will  buy. 
■  H  We  are  recleaners  of  Clover, 
%J  Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass, 
^■^  Mammoth  White  Rye,  Beardless 
^^"^  Barley,  Seed  Wheat,  and  a  full 

Catalog  and  Field  Seed  price  list  free. 
ILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
17  St.  Clair  St..  Toledo,  Ohio 
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CO-OPERATION 

Means — you  work  for  me  and  I 
work  for  you  for  Mutual  Benefit 


A   well  known    manufacturer    wishes 
to  cash  $2000  worth  of  goods  during 

JANUARY. 

He  has  made  me  the  lowest  prices  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  in  years,  viz. : 

The  8-frame  Dovetailed  hive,  iy2-story,  at  $1 
each,  any  frame,  any  cover,  etc.;  10- 
frame,  $1.10. 

No.  1  white  basswood  standard-size  sections, 
at  $3.25  per  1000;  No.  2,  $2.75  per  1000. 

I  will  take  you,  Mr.  Bee-keeper,  into  partner- 
ship. There  are  three  conditions,  viz..  1st— 
Cash  to  reach  me  not  later  than  Jan.  30, 1906. 
2d — You  subscribe  for  Rural  Bee-keeper  one 
year,  $1.00.  3d — You  pay  me  a  commission 
for  my  services,  viz.,  10  per  cent  on  all  orders 
for  $50  or  less;  8  per  cent  on  $50  to  $1  00;  7 
per  cent  on  $100  to  $200;  6  per  cent  on  $200  to 
$300;  5  per  cent  on  $300  to  $500;  3  per  cent  on 
$500  to  $1000;  2Vi  per  cent  on  all  orders  over 
$1000. 

No  catalog.  Prompt  shipment.  Money  re- 
funded in  case  all  are  sold.    No  risk. 

W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


FOR  14  YEARS 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLAGE 

NEW  YORK 

has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  supplies  of 

every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  East.     A 

very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  early  orders. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.    -    -    Catalog  free. 


NOTICE! 

The  firm  of  Cooley  &  Deuel  has  dissolved  partnership. 
D.  Cooley  will  continue  to  sell  bee-supplies.  All  orders 
will  receive  prompt  attention.    Address  all  orders  to 

D.  Cooley,         -  -  Kendall,  Mich. 


A.  H.  REEVES 

DISTRIBUTOR  OF  ROOT'S   GOODS   FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bec-Kccpcrs,  Co-opcratc! 

We  are  Bee-keepers- -Organized  in 

tiie  Interest  of  Fellow  Bee-lteepers 

(No  Matter  where  They  Live) 


Membership  dues,  $1.00  per  year. 

Present  membership— about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee-  supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepers. 

The  St.  Croix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood,  Wisconsin 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1- pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mall. 

BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -liouse  for  Lewis'  Goods. 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices 

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY      >o      >o      >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "Special"  free. 

C.    M.    SCOTT    01    CO. 

1004  E^>  IVasHin^ton  St. 
Indianapolis  Indiana 


iSoutHern   Bee-Keepers ! 


If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  you  should  buy 
them  from  the  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we  are.  right  near  the  great  pine 
belt  of  North  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  secure  the  best  mat«rial  possible 
at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.     Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Texas 


White  IVSanufacturing  Co. 
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Bee-supplies     ^    ^ 

We  manufacture  evei-y  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great 
variety.  We  assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facil- 
ities enable  us  to  make  prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time  and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged. 
We  make  the    Alternating,   Massie,   Langstroth,   and   the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  vei-y  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper 
to  have  our  catalog.    SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

KretcHmer   Mfg.    Co.,  Cotii^cil   Bluffs,    lovtra 


4  Largest  Sizes  soot  Burniu.   B||jQ}|j||^  yygg  {116  FIRST' 


Tin  4-m.  Smoke  Engine  SJ^-inch  S-inch  2>4 -inch  2-inch  Wonder 
Prices— $1.50;  $1.10;  $1.00;  90e:  65e  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  F.  BINGHAH,  FARWELL,  HIGH. 


to  invent  and  make  a  bee-smoker  thaft 
would  bum  sound  wood,  and  go  all  th« 
time  without  puffing.  It  has  been  th« 
World's  Standard  for  26  years.  Binjr°> 
ham  invented  all  the  patented  improv©= 
ments  in  bee-smokers,  and  uncapping= 
knife  for  his  own  use  in  his  own  apiar/c 

Oxford,  O.,  Sept.  30, 1878. 
Your  smoker  has  been  in  daily  us« 
for  months  in  a  friend's  apiary.  He  is 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and,  after 
seeing  how  greatly  it  facilitates  th« 
handling  of  bees,  I  heartily  endorse  alB 
he  says  of  it.        L.  L.  Langstroth. 


ONLY  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 

Have  These  Latest  Improvements 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship* 
ping -cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  bee  -  keepers'  supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let    us    hear    from    you. 


MARSHFIELB  M'F'G  CO. 

MARSHFIELD,    WISCONSIN. 


rosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supplies 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 
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Get  Caucasian  and  Italian 


BEES- 


UEENS 


from  California 


^™— T?)E  HAVE  received  a  number  of  letters  from  bee-keepers  all  over  the  U.  S. 

I    Y   j      asking  us  how  to  get  and  where  to   get   good   queens  of  pure  Caucasian 

VAy       stock.     The  wonderful  gentleness   of   Caucasian  bees  has   attracted   the 

*^  ^       attention  of  all  practical  bee-keepers,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 

they're  going  to  introduce  them  into  their  apiaries  and  make  a  trial  of  them. 

We  know  that,  to  come  to  the  right  conclusion  regarding  the  value  of   the   testing 

race,  the  principal  condition  is  to  have  the   testing-subject  from  right  source.     So 

if  one  wishes  to  test  Caucasian  bees  he  must  be  assured  he  is  testing  pure  Caucasians. 

In  order  to  furnish  pure  stock  of  Caucasian  bees,  last  summer  we  imported 
numbers  of  Caucasian  breeding  queens  direct  from  Caucasus  from  the  best  breeders 
that  there  are  in  that  country.  From  the  best  of  these  imported  queens  we  are  now 
raising  young  ones  for  the  market  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  make  very  reasonable 
prices,  wishirg  to  give  the  opportunity  to  every  one  to  have  them. 

California  with  its  high  mountains  and  deep  canyons  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  having  isolated  places  for  the  special  yards  for  Caucasian  bees. 

We  sell  only  tested  queens,  and  we  guarantee  the  purity  of  the  race. 

Also  we  have  procured  several  Italian  breeding  queens  from  the  principal 
American  breeders,  and  we  have  large  quantities  of  three  and  five  banded  Italian 
queens  of  the  best  honey-gatherers. 

Our  method  of  raising  is  up  to  date.  The  man  who  manages  this  business  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  time  in  studying  the  matter  up.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  apicultural  establishments  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
and  was  for  two  years  with  the  famous  A.  I.  Root  Company. 


Caucasian  PRICES  Italian 

1  Tested $3  00  1  Untested. . .  .$1  ;  6,  $5.50  ;  12,  $10 

1  Best  Breeding  6  00  1  Tested $1  50 

1  Imported  7  00  1  Best  Breeding 5  00 

Send  for  particulars. 

We  sell  bees  in  one,  two,  and  three  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 

Our  terms,  full  cash  payment  with  orders,  and  earliest  orders  we  supply  first. 


A.  E.  TITOFF,  lOAMOSA,  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  stock  of  groceries  for  bees 


or  small  homestead 


A.  E.  Shaw,  Boscobel,  Wis. 


VV ANTED. — To  exchange  ginseng  seed  for  any  thing 
'        I  can  use.     Make  offers. 


Frank  Erkel,  Le  Sueur,  Mian. 


VV ANTED.— To  corre.«!pond  with  parties  having  bees 
''  to  sell  in  carload  lots  for  May  delivery.  Quote 
prices  and  give  particulars. 

H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 


w 


w 


ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  t,.  Hekshiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ANTED.— Honey,   wax,  slumgum,  or   supplies,  in 
exchange  for  standard-bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

Vy ANTED.— Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.    The  highest  cash 
prices  paid.     Prices  on   application.     Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.        O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

Y^ ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
'*  foreign  countries.  Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  BoYDEN,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yV ANTED. — Old  combs  or  slumgum  from  solar  ex- 
'^'  tractors.  Will  pay  for  the  amount  of  wax  secured 
less  the  cost  of  time  in  rendering.  None  can  be  used 
after  Feb.  15.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

VU  ANTED. —The  addresses  of  persons  who  are  in  pos- 
''  session  of  the  Texas  mink,  as  I  wish  to  purchase  a 
trio  or  half  dozen.        Jas.  Fennell,  Shelburne,  Ont. 

yV ANTED.-  To  exchange  one  Spangler  corn-planter 
''  with  guano  attachment,  for  bee-supplies,  poultry, 
or  cash.  August  Wolbert,  Eldora,  Ga. 

WANTED.— Two-frame  2d-hand  honey-extractor. 
''         A.  C.  Meyer,  191  Spring  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— 100  to  200   colonies  Italian  bees  in  good 
eight-frame  hives,   within   shipping    distance    of 
Central  Kentucky.     Give  full  particulars. 

C.  Weaver,  Brooksville,  Fla. 


w 


ANTED. 


-To  exchange  job-printing  for  queens. 
Young  Brothers,  Rt.  2,  Girard,  Pa. 


w 


w 


ANTED.— About  100  colonies  of  bees  from  Maryland 
or  Carolina,  located  near  the  water. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

ANTED. — A  good   second-hand  buzz-saw  for  hive- 
making.  Louis  Biediger,  Lacoste,  Texas. 


Help  Wanted. 


yVANTED.-Competent  bee-keeper.    Single  man;  one 
'    that  can  do  farm  work  also.     Employment  the  year 
round.     State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 

yU ANTED.— Experienced  bee-keeper  (married  man 
'  preferred),  one  accustomed  to  large  apiaries.  We 
will  keep  satisfactory  employee  by  the  year.  Address 
with  age,  experience,  wages  asked   and  references. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  M  tchell  &  Co.,  Og'.en,  Utah. 


yX/ ANTED. — Young  man  to  work  on  farm  where  bees 
are  kept,   celery  grown,   and  market    gardening 
followed.     Give  references,  wages  expected,  and  expe- 
rience had.  Milan  Still,  Winona,  Wash. 

yVANTED.— Man  to  take  charge  of  an  apiary  of  200 
swarms.     Live  in  city  and  drive  or  wheel   to  the 
yard  two  miles  out.  H.  C.  Mills, 

505  Emerson  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— A  temperate  and  industrious  young  man 
to  work  on   farm  and    help    in    bee-yards   when 
necessary.     State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

yV  ANTED. — Young  man  who  wishes  to  learn  the  bee- 
business  as  assistant  four  to  six  months.    State 
age,  experience,  wages  desired,  and  give  reference— all 
in  first  letter;  no  tobacco,  etc. 

The  E.  F.  Atwater  Co.,  Box  37,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


W^ 


yV ANTED.— Last  year  my  students  helped  to  secure  a 
^^  harvest  of  60,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  296  colonies, 
spring  count.  I  can  take  one  or  two  young  men,  able- 
bodied,  using  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  and  of  good  hab- 
its (none  ©ther  need  apply).  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  right  along.  I  will  give  board  and  washing;  and  if 
student  does  well  and  I  do  well,  will  give  something 
more.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Fifty  stands  of  bees;  have  not  time  to 
attend  to  them.  A.  Watkinson,  Corning,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Learning  corn.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  Queens.    Circular. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.^ — Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo., 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete,  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  pi-ices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free) ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incuhators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Different  kinds  of  cow  peas,  stock  peas, 
etc.     Write  for  prices      Buy  now  before  they  advance. 
E.  R.  Miller,  Hearing,  Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Eight  acres  on  foothills,  'twixt  orange 
and  sage;  105  stands  bees,  three  stories;  good  bee-house, 
etc.  J.  C.  Hall  Co.,  29  Nordina,  Redlands,  Calif. 

For  Sale.— 4500  Root's  No.  1  polished  sections,  4',4x 
414x1%,  slotted,  for  $18.00.  R.  S.  Chapin, 

598  Junction  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— My  home,  apiaries,  and  best  equipment 
in  the  State.  Will  lease  bees  with  complete  working 
outfit,  even  to  living-rooms  for  apiarist.  Four  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  colonies.    I  furnish  supplies. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

For  Sale.— Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  new;  warranted  pure  mated,  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  rotation      Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 
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For  Sale.— Fifty  portico  Langstroth  hives,  $50;  25 
Jumbo  hives,  500  Langstroth  and  Jumbo  brood-frames; 
one  honey-extractor,  $5;  50  Doolittle  division-board 
feeders;  honey-tanks.  Hill  devices,  etc. 

R.  C.  HuGENTOBLER,  Miami,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Cheap,  32  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight 
and  ten  frame  two  and  three  story  hives.  Reason  for 
selling,  have  no  time  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

N.  O.  Penny,  Vero,  Indian  River,  Florida. 

For  Sale.— Rosecomb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  f2.50  for 
15,  $10.00  per  100;  largest  breeder  and  finest  flock  in  the 
world;  largest  and  best  layers  of  all  Leghorns.  Gold 
Dust  (original).        F.  Boomhower,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Surveying  and  mapping  course  in  the 
International  Correspondence  School,  Scranton,  Pa., 
for  $45.00,  cash  vsdth  order,  A  fine  chance  for  a  young 
man.  E.  S.  Hacker,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Five  hundred  two-story  double-walled 
hives  for  comb  honey;  use  Langstroth  frame,  thick 
top-bars,  3?sx5  or  4x5  sections;  almost  as  light  as  single- 
walled  hives,  at  a  less  price;  crated  and  sold  only  in  lots 
of  five  or  multiples  of  five.  Will  also  furnish  you  with 
the  finest  of  Carniolan  queens;  had  20  years'  experience; 
nothing  but  the  best  sold.  Send  orders  now — $1.00  each, 
two  for  81.75,  six  for  $4.50  for  queens  mailed  in  May  and 
June.  W-  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Indiana. 


MAPLE  SYRUP. 

We  still  have  about  40  gallons  of  fine  rock-maple 
syrup,  which  we  offer  in  cases  of  six  one-gallon  cans, 
at  $1.10  per  gallon;  ten  gallons  or  more,  at  $1.00  per 
gallon.    Order  at  once  if  you  want  to  secure  the  goods. 


BEESWAX    WANTED. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  28  cts.  cash,  30  cts. 
in  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here.  This  is  as 
high  a  price  as  we  paid  any  time  last  year  when  founda- 
tion was  selling  at  2  cts.  a  pound  more  than  it  is  listed 
at  present.  Besides,  the  early-order  discount  is  greater 
now  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


BRITISH   BEE   JOURNAL. 


So  many  of  our  subscribers  in  the  United  States  have 
wanted  prices  on  the  weekly  British  Bee  Journal  that 
we  now  are  prepared  to  furnish  it  with  Gleanings  one 
year  for  only  $2.00.  To  countries  where  second-class 
postage  Tates  do  not  apply,  the  price  is  $3  00  for  both 
postpaid.  To  those  who  prefer  the  monthly  Bee-keep- 
ers' Record  in  place  of  the  British  Bee  Journal  it  can 
be  substituted  at  the  same  price. 


winners  in    the   first  subscription   CONTEST. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  winners  in  our  First 
Gleanings  Subscription  Contest,  from  September  15  to 
February  15.  We  publish  this  list  so  that  if  those  not 
included  wish  to  present  claims  they  may  do  so  before 
too  lite.  A  number  sent  in  subscrip  ions  without  stat- 
ing a  desire  to  compete,  and  were  not  counted.  After 
February  15  this  contest  is  considered  closed,  and  on 
that  date  books  and  smokers  will  be  mailed  and  orders 
entered  for  queens  to  be  mailed  in  the  spring. 
$10  00  red-clover  queen,  J.  P.  Berg,  Wash. 
$7.50        "  •'       J.  S.  Yoder,  Va. 

85.00        "  "        J.  H.  Thomson,  Ont. 

$3  00        "  "        T.  J.  Dugdale,  N.  Y. 

$2  00        "  "        S.  E.  Johns,  Penn. 

Sixth  to  fifteenth  prize,  half-  leather  A  B  C  to 
Oscar  Anderson,  Wis. 
Irving  Long,  Mo. 
H.  Mansperger,  Mo. 


J.  H.  McCargo,  Ark. 
L.  J.  Berg,  Wis. 
C.  L.  Harris,  Mass. 
Frank  L.  Aulick,  Ky. 
John  L.  Emlet  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Dibble,  Wash. 

Geo.  W.  Copenhaver,  Mich. 
Sixteenth  to  twenty-fifth  prizes,  one  Standard  Cornell 
smoker,  to 

Edward  Semmelroth,  Mich. 

D.  Esfensheat,  Ohio. 
L.  S.  Books.  N.  Y. 
Vincent  J.  Haag,  N.  Y. 
R.  H.  Baker,  Wis. 

P.  E.  Jones,  Ind. 
J.  H-  Stoneman,  Mich. 
C.  M.  Nichols,  Mich. 
Fred  W.  Allen,  N.  Y. 
John  W.  Moyer,  N.  Y. 


SECOND    gleanings    CONTEST. 

Twenty-five  prizes.  —First  prize.  $10.00  queen  (variety, 
winner's  selection) ;  second  prize,  $7.50  queen  (variety, 
winner's  selection);  third  prize,  $5.00  queen  (variety, 
winner's  selection) ;  fourth  prize,  $3  00  queen  (variety, 
winner's  selection);  fifth  prize,  $2.00  queen  (variety, 
winner's  selection);  sixth  to  fifteenth  prizes,  one  cloth- 
bound  ABC;  sixteenth  to  twenty-fifth  prizes,  one 
Junior  Corneil  smoker. 

Conditions  same  as  last  contest,  and  will  be  published 
later.  Contest  closes  July  1.  Any  one  may  enter  who 
makes  known  his  intention  to  us. 

Last  contest  every  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than 
one  subscription  obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be 
so  in  this  contest,  so  that  besides  the  regular  commis- 
sion you  vnW  receive  a  prize  that  will  more  than  pay 
any  effort  made.      

ADVANCING   PRICES. 

Pine  lumber  has  advanced  during  the  last  few  months 
to  higher  prices  than  it  has  ever  reached;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  lumbermen  who  understand  the  outlook,  and 
ought  to  know,  the  price  will  advance  still  more.  The 
advance  already  is  equivalent  to  $6.00  per  1000  feet. 
Fortunately  we  are  provided  with  stock  on  hand,  and 
contracted  sufficient  to  see  us  through  this  season.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  we  should  have  to  withdraw  the 
liberal  early-order  discounts  now  being  made. 

Sheet  zinc  has  also  advanced  a  cent  a  pound  within 
six  months,  and  over  two  cents  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  Tin  and  lead  are  also  30  per  cent  higher  than  a 
few  months  ago.  If  the  present  high  level  is  main- 
tained very  long  or  extended  very  much,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  increase  prices  on  some  articles  into  which 
these  materials  enter.  We  will  not  change  prices  dur- 
ing this  season  if  we  can  avoid  it. 


METAL  SPACERS   FOR  HOFFMAN    FRAMES. 

We  have  not  shown  any  thing  in  Gleanings  for  a 
long  time  which  has  brought  us  so  many  inquiries  as 
the  metal- spaced  Hoffman  frames  shown  in  the  Jan.  1st 
issue.  We  have  been  hard  at  work  for  several  weeks  on 
special  dies  and  tools  for  turning  these  out  rapidly  and 
cheaply,  so  we  could  afford  to  sell  them  low  enough  to 
make  them  go  in  large  quantities.  We  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  having  two  different  dies  crack  in  temper- 
ing, so  we  have  been  delayed  in  getting  the  tools  into 
operation  so  we  could  say  definitely  what  we  could  do. 
We  are  aiming  to  furnish  the  frames  with  spacers  at 
$3  00  per  100  in  flat.  These  frames  have  end-bars  ^s  in. 
thick,  li'n  in.  wide.  The  spacers  only,  we  hope  to  fur- 
nish to  fit  this  size  of  end-bar  at  30  cts.  per  100:  $2.50 
per  1000.  If  you  desire  to  use  them  on  frames  with  a 
thinner  or  narrower  end-bar  it  will  be  necessary  to 
insert  a  thin  piece  between  the  spacer  and  end- bar  to 
make  up  for  the  difference  in  width.  This  will  be  held 
in  place  by  the  same  nail  that  fastens  the  spacer.  Nails 
are  included  with  spacers.     Postage,  20  cts.  per  100. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Washington  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
bold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  old  M.  E.  church  on 
North  Third  St.,  N(irth  Y-akima,  Feb.  14.  15,  and  16.  An 
interesting  program  is  assured.  One  feature  will  be 
the  illustrated  lectures  on  bee-keeping.  Get  all  bee- 
keepers from  different  parts  of  the  State  to  attend,  as 
many  subjects  of  vital  interest  will  be  discussed. 

No.  Yakima,  Jan.  15.  Virgil  Sires,  Sec. 
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Pure  Caucasian  Queens 

Guaranteed   Mated  to  Pure  Caucasian  Drones,  $3 

Gentlest  bees  in  world;  no  bee-veil  or  smoke  required  to  handle  them; 

good  honey- gatherers;  my  strain  distinctly  marked;  easily  distinguished. 
Every  queen  I  send  out  is  select.    Shall  sell  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  I  raise,  as 
I  shall  destroy  all  queens  that  do  not   come   up   to  the  highest  points  of  excellence. 

NO!  Mis  MAT  ED  OR    UNTESTED  QUEENS    FOR  SALE 

Only  best  stock,  guaranteed  purely  mated.     I  have  as  breeders,  queens  direct  from 
the  Caucasus,  Russia  ::::::::        Remit   by  postofRce 

money- order   with   order,  as   cash   orders  will   be   filled   first;   others   in   rotation. 

D.  EVERETT    LYON.  Ph.  D.       12  Vrs.  Experience  with  Bees       MATAWAN.  NEW    JERSEY 


IMow  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:     Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.     Breeders,  each,  $3.00.     Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  8EEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


All  tHe  year  rotind. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  tfie  services  of  one  of  the  bes-t 
breeders,  and  u&e  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians 66 

Tested $1  00 

Select  tested 1  50 

Extra  select 2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 

A.  Gomes  Casseres, 
I  5  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


CAUCASiAN  QUEENS! 

Caucasian  bees  are  the  gentlest  of  the  PROFITABLE 
HONEY-PRODUCERS.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Have 
your  queens,  both  Caucasians  and  Italians,  bred  and 
mated  to  order,  and  then  you  will  have  what  you  want. 
Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkvilie,  lils.   R.  F.  D. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
eniaranteed.   Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO.. 

Box  18,  Beeville  Bet  Co.,  Tex 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1  10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  M  ly  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 


pURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS.-Prom  red-clover  and 
*^  five-banded  breeders.  Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Jr..  James  Island,  S.  C. 


pLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE  that  we  have  purchased 
*^  the  Atchley  steam  bee- hive  factory,  and  are  now 
putting  in  up-to-date  machinery  for  making  dovetailed 
bee  hives  and  supplies.  We  earnestly  solicit  a  share  ©f 
your  patronage.  We  quote  prices  on  two  hives  for 
comparison:  One  two-story  eight-frame  hive  in  tne  flat 
for  extracted  honey,  complete  ready  to  nail,  ifl  25;  one 
story  and-a  half  hive  in  the  flat  with  sections,  con'plete 
ready  for  comb  honey,  $1.25;  self-spacing  Hoffman 
frames  in  the  flat,  $15  00  per  1000.  Remember  these  are 
standard  goods  and  Dovetailed  hives.  Get  prices  on 
large  lots.  Dittmer's  foundation  at  Dittmer's  prices. 
We  are  headquarters  in  the  South  for  Isees  and  queens- 
untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  dozen;  tested,  $1.50  Full 
colonies  nuclei  and  queens  in  large  lots  our  specialty. 
Send  for  catalog.  The  Bee  and  Honey  Co., 

Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


FENCE  fiSSS^* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPWNC  FENCE  CO.  „. 

B03  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


"\  \  ^  E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
W     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  are  not  able 
to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 
we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 
best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 
Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 
large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 
The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.     We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much   extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 
We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  ALIT Y.     If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did  quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods"  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


L  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  EOOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Model  Incubators 
and  Brooders. 

Manufactured  by  Chas.  A.  Cyphers. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Toledo  and  vicinity,  and 
sell  all  goods  at  factory  prices.  Do  not  be  hurn- 
bugged  and  buy  a  cheap  machine.  The  best  is 
none  too  good. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

always  on  hand.    We  sell  at  Root's  prices,  and 
give  you  the  Root  quality. 


Wc  can  Start  You  in  the  Poultry  or 
Bee  Business. 

Several  hundred  fowls  on  hand,  and  over  300 
colonies  of  bees.  Write  us  your  wants.  Our  new 
illustrated  catalog  will  be  out  soon.  Sent  free  to 
any  address  for  the  asking.     Ask  for  it. 

GRIGGS  BROTHERS, 

523  Monroe  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supp!y 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  expnience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  i  have.  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  L  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "Root's  Goods  "and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods. 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongiied  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  pricf-.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.     I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 


of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free, 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


Tell  me  you  saw 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


CENTRAL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


I  am  in  an  unexcelled  posi- 
tion to  furnish  bee-keepers 
v.'ithin  a  hundred  miles  of 
Wiiliamsport  with  Root's 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  We 
have  four  railroads  and 
three  express  companies  — 
Adams,  Amt^rican,  and  the 
United  States.  Can  deHvar 
goods  with  g^reat  prompt- 
ness, and  save  you  freight 
charges.  Wholesale  or  re- 
tail. Also  can  supply  you 
with  pure- bred  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  in  season. 
Write   for   our   price  lists. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLI 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We  Allow  Usual  Discount  for  Early  Orders 

February,  4  per  cent;  in  March,  2  per  cent.     Our  large 
illustrated  price  list  and  copy  American  Bee-keeper  free. 

.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing   Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 

5@"  The  America7i  Bee-keeper  for  January  contains  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  Artificial  Honey-Comb  made  over  80  years 
ago  in  New  England,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  implements 
used  in  making,  and  a  portrait  of  the  inventor. 


New  GoodS'BIg  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,     Lov^  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
phes,  choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.     .  •    .  •    . " 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !     Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 
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Eastern  Edition 

Entered  at  the  PostofRce.  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


MONEY  in  BEES  for  YOU 

Investigate.    Catalog:  free.    New  Eng- 
land bee-keepers  will  find  at  my  store 

IN  BOSTON 

a  full  line  of  the  finest  bee-supplies  in 
the  country.  1  also  furnish  queei  s, 
and  bees  by  the  full  colony  or  nucleus. 
Best  shipping-center  for  New  Eng- 
land; promptness,  carefulness,  and 
satisfaction  go  with  every  shipment. 
Try  me. 

F.  H,  Farmer  -  Boston,  Mass. 

15  CHARDEN  STREET 


Root^s  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 

But  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  of 
Medina.     Write  for  catalog  I. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Seloct  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZEL1A.      -       MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-polnt.  Macon 


Our  Specialties 

Gary  Simplicity  Hives  and  Supers, 
Root  and  Danz.  Hives  and  Supers; 
Root's  Sections,  Weed  Process  Foun- 
dation, and  Bingham  Smokers. 
Bees  and  Queens  in  their  Season. 
32-page  Catalog  Free. 

W.  W.  Gary  &  Son, 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 


NORTHEASTERN    &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  6.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.   I.   ROOT    CO.'S  N.   E.   AGENCY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


We  are  giving  4  per  cent 
discount  off  all  cash  orders 
durirg  February.  Our  cat- 
alogs are  just  being  mailed 
out  all  through  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Send  your 
name   in   for    one.     :     :     : 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

First  car  just  in  and  a  full 
stock  of  all  supplies  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 
Best  shipping  facilities  in 
the  State.     :::::: 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
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I         C.  H.  W.  Weber,  | 

(^  Headcitiarters  for=^  =  ^ 

iBee  -  Supplies. I 

^  Distributor  of  R.oot*s  Ooods  Kxcltisive-  ^ 

^  ly,  at  R.oot*s    Factory  Prices.  >j*  i?  X 

*f             Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on  *f* 

^  receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is  <$> 

<$i  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN-  ($t 

Jj  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  Jj 

X  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis-  X 

t  faction   guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price   list.     It   will   be  s. 

4  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  f 

<^                                                        ___^_____^___^^  (^ 

I  Four  Per  Cent  Discount  | 

($i  For    CasH    Orders   Received  in  February   <|* 

^  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  4* 

(^  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  ^ 

f^  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots,  j^ 

X  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity.  i 

QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI.  -f 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-    ^ 
lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.     Can    furnish    *i^ 
f^?   NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25.  ^ 

<f>  ____________  <|* 

JL  I  have  in  stock  seeds   of   the   following   honey-plants:    White  and   Yellow 

X     Sweet-scented   Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,    Phacelia,      i 

fi? 


Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip.  ^ 


IC.  H.  W.  WEBER,! 


1^ 

^  Oiifice  and  .Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  ^ 

f^  ^VareHotise,   Freeman    ai\cl     Central    Avenue.  (^ 

I  Cincinnati,         -         Ohio.  | 
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Feb.  15 


Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fancy.— All  eectionB  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm. 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
■tain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
oell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANO.l.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
surface  soiled,  orthe  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
Bide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
oomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surf  ace  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
•nd  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  nsing  the  terms  white,  ambisr,  and  dark  ;  that  !■, 
there  will  be    Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Denver.— Owing  to  the  mild  winter  weather  the  de- 
mand for  honey  has  not  been  as  g-ood  as  it  usually  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  We  have  a  fair  stock  of  both 
comb  and  extracted  of  very  fine  quality  which  we  are 
quoting  as  follows:  Strictly  No.  1  white  alfalfa  comb 
honey,  $3.35  to  $3  75  per  case  of  24  sections.  Off  grades 
and  light  amber  at  $3.00  to  $3.30  per  case.  White  ex- 
tracted alfalfa  in  60- lb.  cans,  IV2  to  SVa:  light  amber  ex- 
tracted, <>%  to  7V2.  We  pay  24  cents  per  pound  for 
clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
S^        The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n, 

Feb.  10.  Denver,  Ck)lo. 


St.  Louis.— Our  honey  market  is  unchanged  in  prices* 
with  a  limited  demand  for  extracted  honey.  We  quote: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14:  No.  1.  12  to  13;  am- 
ber, 11  to  12.  Extracted  California,  light  amber,  6  to 
6V2;  Southern,  in  barrels,  414  to  4V2:  in  cans,  5  to  6V2. 
Beeswax,  29c  per  lb.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Feb.  9.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chicago.— The  demand  is  about  normal,  with  suffi- 
cient stocks  to  meet  all  requirements,  The  best  grades 
of  white  comb  honey  bring  14  to  15,  with  off  grades  1  to 
3  cts.  less,  depending  upon  color,  condition,  and  shape. 
Extracted,  aside  from  white  clover  and  basswood 
(choice  grades  of  which  are  practically  unattainable), 
is  in  ample  supply  at  6V2  to  7V2:  amber,  6V2  to  7,  with  off 
grades  still  lower.    Beeswax,  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Feb.  7.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Boston. — The  demand  for  strictly  new  honey  con- 
tinues good  with  a  light  supply,  while  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  old  carried  forward  from  1904  that  moves 
very  hard.  Strictly  new  stocks,  fancy  grades,  16,  and 
from  that  down  to  14,  according  to  quality.  Extracted 
is  moving  quite  freely  from  6  to  8,  according  to  quality. 
Blake,  Scott  &  Lee, 

Feb.  9.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Buffalo.— The  honey  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
around  this  market.  It  has  sold  better  this  winter  than 
usual.  Generally  there  is  very  little  sale  after  the  first 
of  January.  No.  1  to  fancy  white  clover  comb,  13  to  14; 
mixed,  9  to  10;  dark,  10  to  11;  white  extracted,  6  to  'JV2; 
amber,  6  to  6V2;  dark,  SM:  to  6.  Jelly-tumblers,  $1.00 
per  doz.    Beeswax,  28  to  32. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Feb.  9.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati.— The  honey  market  is  quiet.  We  do  not 
offer  white- clover  extracted  honey,  on  account  of  its 
scarcity;  instead,  we  offer  a  fancy  water-white  honey, 
equal  to  if  not  better  than  the  white  clover,  in  60-lb. 
cans,  two  in  a  crate,  at  IVt  to  8y2C.  Fancy  light  amber, 
7V2C.  Other  grades  of  amber  in  barrels  at  5V4  to  6%,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.     Fancy  comb  honey,  16Vic. 

(Bee-keepers,  please  observe  that  the  above  are  our 
selling  prices  of  honey,  not  what  we  are  paying.) 

Beeswax  is  wanted,  and  we  are  paying  30c  per  lb.  de- 
livered here  for  choice  bright-yellow  grade. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Jan.  20.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Schenectady.— There  is  quite  a  scarcity  of  buck- 
wheat comb  and  white  extracted  in  our  market.  From 
present  indications  there  will  be  no  honey  carried  over 
this  season,  which  is  rather  unusual.  No  change  in 
prices. 

Feb.  8.  Chas.  McCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City. — The  market  on  comb  honey  is  slug- 
gish, but  we  look  for  it  to  be  better  after  the  1st  of  the 
month.  It  is  selling,  white,  at  $3.00;  amber,  $2.75.  Ex- 
tracted, 5y2  to  W2,  according  to  quality. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Feb.  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Atlanta.— The  scarcity  of  honey  is  being  rather 
keenly  felt,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  season.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white,  12y2  to  14;  A  No.  1,11  to  12y2;  No.  1,10. 
Beeswax,  28  to  30c.  Judson  Heard  &  Co., 

Feb.  8.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Toledo.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  at  this  writing 
is  not  very  brisk,  and  the  prices  are  the  same  as  last 
quotations.  The  demand  for  extracted  honey  is  good, 
and  would  bring  in  barrels  6y2  to  7y2;  cans,  7VL'  to  8y2. 
Beeswax,  27  and  30. 

Griggs  Brothers, 

Feb.  8.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati.— The  nice  weather  holds  back  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey.  Crops  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
short,  and  producers  in  the  West  keep  prices  high.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  water  white  and  No.  1  white 
clover,  14  to  16c;  No.  2,  12  to  14.  Extracted  seems  to 
be  more  plentiful,  and  we  quote  same  in  barrels  at  5Vi 
to  5%c;  in  cans,  V>c  more;  white  clover,  7  to  8c.  Bees- 
wax, 28  to  30c.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Jan.  23.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orderSi  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants- 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honoy  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
tylea.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif  omia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  eases.    Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  Sale. — One  ton  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  in  no- 
drip  cases,  24  sections  to  case,  at  14c  per  lb.  Water- 
white  extracted  SVic;  amber,  7c,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
case.    Light-weight  white  comb  at  13c. 

Quirin-the-Queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.    Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


Wanted.  —Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— Fancy  clover  extracted  honey.    Send  sam- 
ple and  quote  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted    honey,   and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Fancj  while  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
deUvered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.  —  Clover  and  bass  wood  extracted  honey;  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
Bell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  an-ange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co  operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  Vi-lh.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


CKas.  Israel  (Si  Brothers 

480-490  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merokants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

Oonglgnments  Solicited.    Established  1876. 


Free !      Free  ! 

Our  catalog  of  berry- plants,  32- 
quart  berry  crates  and  baskets. 
Special  prices  for  Febr'y  orders- 

H.  H.  i\ultfatHer 
Box  3         Minerva,  O. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smokep 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A   COLD    MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


UP=TO=DATE. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED. -The  General  Manager-of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says:  ~  > 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  lon^ 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  FRANCE,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00:  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


Montana, 
Minnesota, 


and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch,  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.  c.  Ackiin,  Mgr..     St,  Patil,  Minn. 
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ABOUT  DISCOUNTS 


EVERY  bee-keeper  in  the  United  States 
should  fully  understand  the  advan- 
tages of  the  early  -  order  discount 
offered  by  all  the  dealers  in  Root's  (loods. 
There  are  three  ways  they  affect  you 
personally- 
First.— You  save  money  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  goods  you  purchase  before 
the  rush  season.  Just  for  convenience  in 
figuring  we  will  assume  that  you  will  need 
$100.00  worth  of  supplies. 
The  discount  for  Febru- 
ary is  4  per  cent.  If  you 
put  off  ordering  until  April 
1st  you  obtain  no  discount. 
Thus,  for  being  1  WO 
months  forehand  you  save 
$4.00;  and  $100.00  drawing 
6  per  cent  interest  for  this  time  would  earn 
only  $1.00.  But  you  earn  four  times  as  much 
—24  per  cent.  Worth  while  nov,  isn't  it? 
Second. —You  have  losses  in  more  ways 
than  mere  money.  During  the  next  few 
months  you  will  have  times  when  you  have 
ample  opportunity  to  nail  your  hives  and  fit 
your  supers— time  enough  to  do  a  first- 
class  job  of  it.  After  April  1st  every  thing 
is  hurry,  hurry.  Wasn't  that  the  case  last 
year  ?  Now  imagine  your  hives  all  stacked 
up  ready  for  new  swarms,  and  supers  ready 
to  go  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  ready ! 
That's  what  makes  a  successful  bee-keeper. 
Twenty-four  hours'  waiting  would  mean  a 
great  difference  in  the  crop.  Worth  a  little 
thought  just  now— no  ? 

Third.  —You  save  annoyances  all  around. 
If  you  wait  until  April  1st,  every  chance  is 


cent 


that  you  will  fail  to  receive  your  goods 
promptly.  The  agent  will  be  out  of  goods 
or  the  factory  behind  with  orders,  or  the 
railroads  will  be  unearthly  slow  in  deliver- 
ing the  goods;  bees  swarming;  honey  roll- 
ing in ;  no  supplies.  Ever  been  in  such  a 
pinch?  Just  think,  too,  how  much  trouble 
you  will  save  other  people.  Why  not  try 
the  safer  plan  this  season  ? 

You  have  nothing  to  lose.     Almost  any 
one  can  figure  very  close 
his  needs  only  2  months  in 
^^^^■^  advance.     A    few     extra 

r^  supplies  will  keep  without 

deterioration  till  next  sea- 
son. Better  sure  than 
sorry. 

But  how  can  the  man- 
ufacturer and  agent  afford  to  give  such  lib- 
eral discounts?  It's  very  plain.  Unc?er 
ordinary  circumstances  75  per  cent  of  their 
business  comes  within  four  months  of  the 
year.  That  is  25  per  cent  in  8  months. 
Those  eight  months  are  a  worry.  Then 
they  need  money,  work  for  their  employees, 
room  for  the  stock  which  they  must  carry. 
That's  why  they  need  your  orders  then,  and 
are  glad  to  pay  for  them— just  what  the  dis- 
count is. 
The  discounts  are  as  follows : 

February, 
4  per  cent ;  March,  2  per  cent ;  after  April 
1,  no  discount.  These  discounts  apply  to  all 
goods  listed  in  general  catalog  intended  for 
next  season's  use. 
Let's  co-operate! 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Home  omce  Medina,  Ohio,  U.S. A. 

lOlVine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branch  Offices  in  United  States  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 

1100  Maryland  Ave..  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

144  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  1635  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 
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Northrup,  King  &  Co 247 

Louis  Roesch 257 

W.  N.  Scarff 249 

R.  H.  Shumway 247 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co 248 

C.  E.  Whitten 250 

Wood  Co 248 

Wants  and  Exchanges. 
See  page 258 
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Spring  Management 

of  the   right  kind  lays  the  foundation   for  a  crop  of  snap  that  may  follow,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  num- 

honey.  and  ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  covers  that  ber  of  workers  that  will  be  ready  when  harvest  comes, 

feature  of  bee-keeping  most  completely.  It  begins  with  If  you  have  never  tried  spring  protection,  just  try  it 

taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar,  showing  how  to  avoid  on  a  few  hives  this  year  and  note  the  results.     Remem- 

the  "mixing  "  that  comes  from  improper  management;  ber,  too.  that  this  is  only  one  point— there  are  hundreds 

then  how  to  protect  them  thoroughly  at  the  small  cost  in  the  book  that  are  equally  helpful, 

of  only  FIVE  CENTS  a  hive  for  both  material  and  Price,  $1.20  postpaid;  or  the  Review  one  year  and  the 

labor.  book  for  only  $2.00. 

This  protection  not  only  enables  the  bees  to   rear  .  _ .     i^UAi.-                      pi*^     km  ■     i_ 

more  brood,  but  saves  it  from  destruction  in  any  cold  VV.  Z>    HUtCninSOn|    Flinty   IvIlCna 

P.  S.— Each  new  subscriber  for  1906  will  receive,  free  of  charge,  any  back  numbers  of  1905  that  may  still  be  on 
hand.  At  present  I  can  send  a  complete  set  excepting  the  January,  February,  and  April  issues.  March  is  getting 
pretty  low.    As  long  as  they  last,  however,  any  numbers  that  are  left  will  be  sent  free. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in    our    Second   Subscription   Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes  \    j^        j^        j^        j^        j^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fouith  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen  Fifth   Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Prizes One  Junior  Cornell  smoker 

Conditions !  j^         j^         j^         j^         j^         j^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered   in   this  THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial   subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.— To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH. — That  subscriptions  can  be  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  "For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT    HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 

Name . 
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A  Successful  Season 


^Bl 


depends  for  one  thing — on  being 
prepared.  We  have  had  more  trade 
this  winter  than  ever  before,  and 
bee-keepers  are  generally  waking  up 
to  the  advantage  of  securing  their 
supplies  early,  before  the  season  be 
gins.  A  few  still  will  wait  till  the 
swarm  is  hanging  on  the  trees  before 
ordering  hives.  This  is  poor  policy. 
We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and 
can  make  prompt  shipment  usually. 
Why  not  be  one  of  those  who  are 
now  ordering. 

Four  per  cent  discount  for  cash 
orders  in  February. 


^he  A.   I.   ROOT    COMPANY 

F.  A..  Salisbury      -      Manager 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


1906 
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A  Siiccessftil  Home-inade 
Hive  for  only  50  Cents! 

Fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Allen  Latham,  in  the  Weekly  American 
Bee  Journal,  for  Jan.  25,  1906.  It  is  a  32-page  number.  That  copy  and  the 
thirteen  following  ones  (three  months),  as  a  Trial  Subscription,  will  be  sent  for 
ONLY  20  CENTS,  in  stamps  or  silver.  Better  order  now  before  the  Jan.  25th 
number  is  all  gone.  .  .  By  the  way,  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 
is  a  20-page  paper  every  week  now— full  of  most  helpful  information  on  bees. 

Yon  Yonson's  Trip  to  the  Moon 
in  SearcH  of  New  Races  of  Bees 

in  an  airship  with  Mr.  A.  I,  Gleanings  (also  in  the  Jan.  25th  number) 
is   a   very   amusing   story.      ::::::::::; 

HersHiser  Improved  Combined 
Hive-stand  and  Bottom-board 

is  also  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Jan.  25th  copy.  The  fact  is,  that  num- 
ber as  well  as  the  numbers  EVERY  WEEK  are  crowded  with  the  very  best  things 
that  are  printed  these  days  for  bee-keepers.  Better  take  a  "TRIAL  TRIP  " 
subscription  at  20  cents,  as  offered  above  and  see  for  yourself;  or  send  $1.00 
for  a  whole  year's  subscription.     Address 

George  W.  YorR  &  Co.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE! 


To  each  lady  who  will  send  25  cents  for  one  years 
Wal  subscription  to  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR, 
.  .  _  .,«,«■  Quincy,  Illinois,  we  will   send   free,  postpaid, 

one  copy  of  the  American   Family  cook  book.       The  Home    Instructor   is  a  Woman's  Magazine  from 
cover  to.cover  and  the  only  Magazine  published  that  lists  up-to  date  DreSS  Patterns  at  5  Cents  each 
Good  stories.    Stamps  taken.     Agents  Wanted. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  -W.  V^THITE 

Gen.   Indus.  A^t.>   PortstnotxtH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


ON   SALARY   .... 

for  a  large  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demonstrate  a 
modern  toilet  soap,  distinct- 
ly different  from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling.  Easy 
sales  everywhere.  Write  for 
particulars  and  free  sample. 

The  D.  Co.   715-725  S.W.  St.   Canton,  O. 


1:ADIES 

mNTED 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SoutHern  Frtait  Orower  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


POST  CARDS 


YOUR  PHOTO 


One  dozen  postpaid    or  60  cents.    Send  photo 

A  C^  for  25  NAMES— For  names  and  P.O.  of  25  farm- 
ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old:  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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R-  U  -  A 
BEE-KEEPER 


If  SO,  you  are  entitled  to  the  new  1906  Lcwis  Catalog. 
The  1906  Lewis  Catalog  contains  nearly  lOO  pages  devoted 
to  bee-goods,  including  seven  pages  of  points  to  beginners. 

The  1906  Lewis  Catalog  contains  1 6  full-page  cuts,  which 
are  reproductions  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  made  from  the  orig- 
inal Hives  and  their  parts. 

The  1906  Lewis  Catalog  completely  and  clearly  describes  all 
Hives,  Supers,  and  other  appliances,  so  that  it  is  a  handbook  of 
Beeware  readily  understood,  and  therefore  easy  tO  order  from. 

The  1906  Lewis  Catalog  just  fits  your  pocket,  and  while  you 
are  working  about  the  apiary  or  in-doors  it  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  manual  on  bee-keeping.     It  iS  free  for  the  asking. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

LEWIS'  GOO 

BY  THE  CARLOAD   FOR 


Maine 

Rhode  Island 

Alabama 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Vermont 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Connecticut 

Southern  Ohio 

Liberal  Territory  given.    For  Further  Particulars  Address  Home  Office 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturer  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 


Vol.  XXXIV. 


FEB.  15,  J  906. 


No.  4 


A  GOOD  DEAL  was  said  in  European  jour- 
nals, some  time  ago,  about  increased  surplus 
from  having  entrances  at  top  of  brood-cham- 
ber. Adrian  Getaz  speaks  rather  favorably 
of  it  in  Aynerican  Bee  Journal.  He  says  not  a 
crack  must  be  left  below,  and  the  entrance 
above  must  be  smaller  than  if  below. 

A.  I.  Root's  conundrum,  page  161,  is  a 
tough  one.  Very  hard  to  get  away  from  the 
supposition  that  two  virgins  were  in  the 
hive  at  the  same  time.  Ready  to  grasp  at 
anv  other  solution  that  may  be  offered. 
* '  There  was  very  little  brood  in  any  hive. ' ' 
Possibly  at  such  times  of  inactivity  sisterly 
rancor  is  not  quite  so  rancorous, 

Louis  H.  Scroll,  in  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, says  he  made  cakes  of  candy  by  pouring 
the  hot  syrup  into  pasteboard  boxes  of  the 
right  dimensions  for  a  single  cake,  the  boxes 
first  being  lined  with  a  sheet  of  butter-paper. 
The  paper  was  easily  peeled  off  after  the 
cakes  had  hardened  sufficiently.  The  boxes 
can  be  used  over  again  several  times,  relin- 
ing  them  with  paper  by  simply  placing  a 
sheet  over  them  and  roughly  pressing  it 
down  with  the  fingers. 

W.  Z,  Hutchinson,  in  his  new  book, 
speaks  of  the  Heddon  honey-board  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  production  of  comb  honey. 
But  he  holds  to  |  as  the  proper  space  over 
top-bars.  If  he  reduces  that  to  |  he  may 
find,  as  I  found,  that,  although  burr- combs 
will  still  be  built,  they  will  be  so  greatly  re- 
duced that  honey-boards  may  be  discarded. 


He  also  gives  §  as  the  distance  bees  leave 
between  two  faces  of  sealed  honey.  In  this 
locahty  it's  i.  [In  1886  or  '7  I  made  some 
quite  elaborate  experiments  in  testing  J  and 
I  spaces  over  frames  in  connection  with 
thick  top-bars.  To  me  the  results  were  very 
convincing:  viz.,  that  the  i  inch  allowed 
very  much  less  burr-comb,  and  was  just  as 
good  in  every  other  way.  Then  I  discover- 
ed that  the  space  that  the  bees  seemed  to 
prefer  between  sealed  combs  was  i  inch.  — 
Ed.] 

This  winter  there  are  likely  to  be  some 
bee-keepers  south  of  the  40th  parallel  sur- 
prised to  find  colonies  starved  that  they 
thought  well  supplied  with  stores,  because 
of  the  unusual  consumption  caused  by  the 
unprecedentedly  warm  weather.  On  the  other 
hand,  further  north  the  consumption  should 
be  less  than  usual,  owing  to  the  same  warm- 
er brand  of  weather.  [Yes,  indeed,  these 
rnild  winters  are  liable  to  leave  many  colo- 
nies short  of  stores  in  the  spring,  with  the 
result  that  some  of  them  will  starve  unless 
taken  care  of.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  a  good  comb  laid  on  top  of  the  frames. 
When  this  is  not  obtainable  a  chunk  of  Good 
candy  as  big  as  the  fist  is  a  very  good  substi- 
tute. But,  say  — our  mild  winter  changed 
about  a  week  ago,  and  we  have  been  having 
almost  zero  weather  ever  since.  I  fear  now 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  brood  that  was  start- 
ed by  the  outdoor  bees  during  the  warm  days 
of  January  will  be  chilled;  and,  in  addition, 
the  bees  that  try  to  hover  over  it.  Score  a 
point  for  cellar  wintering,  even  for  mild 
winters.— Ed.] 

A  three-compartment  mating-box  "  de- 
parts from  the  shape  of  a  cube,  and  is  liable 
to  result  in  one  of  the  clusters  being  left 
without  the  advantage  of  the  combined  heat 
of  the  cluster  on  the  side  next  to  it,"  p.  140. 
The  departure  from  the  form  of  a  cube  does 
not  count  in  this  case.  Take  two  rooms, 
side  by  side,  a  stove  in  each,  the  two  rooms 
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forming  a  cube.  If,  now,  a  third  room  pre- 
cisely similar  be  added  with  its  stove,  cer- 
tainly neither  room  will  be  made  colder. 
The  other  objection  is  valid  if  there  be  two 
combs  in  the  central  compartment,  for  in 
that  case  the  bees  of  the  center  might  form 
a  sphere  with  one  of  the  outside  compart- 
ments, leaving  the  other  compartment  to  it- 
self. But  if  the  middle  compartment  has 
only  one  comb,  as  mentioned  on  p.  69,  and 
has  as  many  bees  as  either  of  the  other  com- 
partments, then  there  ought  to  be  no  loss  of 
heat  by  the  addition.  [But  the  condition  of 
two  or  three  living-rooms  is  hardly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nuclei  referred  to. 
When  there  are  two  halves  of  the  cluster, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  partition,  these  two 

Eortions  of  the  bees  will  fare  a  good  deal 
etter  than  that  other  portion  that  can  not 
get  anywhere  near  the  other  two  bunches 
of  bees  that  are  practically  one.  If  you 
could  divide  a  cluster  into  thirds  by  means 
of  division,  then  your  three-compartment 
box  would  be  all  right.  — Ed.] 

"The  more  propolis  I  have,  the  more  I 
want  Hoffman  frames  with  short  rests," 
says  M.  A.  Gill  in  Review.  And  M.  A.  Gill 
is  nobody's  fool,  either.  [When  I  first  in- 
troduced the  Hoffman  frame  to  the  bee  keep- 
ing world  in  1890  and  '91,  I  followed,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  the  original  type  used  by 
Julius  Hoffman,  the  inventor;  but  I  could 
not  follow  the  style  of  his  hive;  and  right 
here  unwittingly  I  ran  against  an  obstacle. 
It  was  this:  Mr.  Hoffman  covered  the  ends 
of  his  top-bars  with  a  quilt  so  the  bees  could 
not  get  to  those  ends  and  propolize  them 
to  the  edge  of  the  rabbet.  He  had  no  bee- 
space  on  top  of  his  frames,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly feasible  for  him  thus  to  protect  them. 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  hives  that  were  in 
general  use  at  the  time  with  a  bee-space  on 
top  would  require  a  change  in  the  frame. 
We  narrowed  down  the  paddle-like  ends  of 
the  top- bars,  reducing  the  point  of  contact, 
thinking  that  would  overcome  the  difficulty; 
but  it  accomplished  the  result  only  in  part. 
"Then  we  discovered  that,  if  we  made  a  bee- 
space  around  the  ends  of  the  top-bars,  there 
would  be  no  propolis  sticking.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  shortened  top-bars  are  so  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  any  top-bars  which  the  bees 
glue  fast  to  the  rabbets  that  I  can  not  see 
how  any  one  can  prefer  them.  The  only 
possible  objection  that  can  be  urged  is  the 
lack  of  finger  room;  but  as  I  never  handle 
the  frames  at  these  points,  but  always  grasp 
the  top-bar  just  inside  of  the  end-bars,  I  am 
not  troubled  in  this  respect.  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
agree  with  friend  Gill  perfectly.— Ed.] 

I  REMEMBER  the  time  when  slavery  was 
thoroughly  intrenched  in  the  land,  and  men 
in  northern  pulpits  defended  it.  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  it  was  as  respectable  to 
sell  whisky  as  to  sell  beef.  To-day  slavery 
is  only  a  memory,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  under  pro- 
hibition, and  liquor-selling  is  under  the  ban 
even  where  it  is  legalized.  Do  you  sense 
the   progress   that    has   been  made?     [The 


world  does  move  right  here  in  Ohio.  For 
example  the  Toledo  Blade  reported  the  other 
day  that  there  were  thirteen  strong  temper- 
ance bills  before  the  legislature  of  Ohio, 
with  the  probability  of  at  least  half  of  them 
passing.  It  was  not  more  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  when  the  A  nti- saloon  League  of 
Ohio  could  do  no  better  than  to  get  a  tem- 
perance bill  into  a  committee,  where  it  would 
be  promptly  killed  by  putting  it  in  a  pigeon- 
hole. Then  later  on,  when  the  League  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  bill  reported  favorably 
out  of  the  committee  they  thought  they  had 
done  well,  even  if  the  bill  was  killed  in  the 
House.  A  year  or  so  afterward,  enough 
progress  had  been  made  so  a  temperance  bill 
was  finally  passed  by  the  House  by  a  majori- 
ty of  one  or  two  votes,  but  it  was  killed  in 
the  Senate.  Four  or  five  years  ago  one  bill 
went  through  both  Houses,  and  became  a 
law.  When  a  governor  two  years  ago  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  to  veto  a  temperance 
bill  unless  weakened  by  amendments,  there 
was  such  an  outburst  of  popular  indignation, 
that,  instead  of  being  elected  by  over  113,000 
majority,  as  he  was  the  first  time,  he  was 
defeated  by  over  40,00.  The  tidal  wave  that 
threw  him  out  of  office  also  elected  a  lot  of 
men  favorable  to  temperance;  so  that  to-day 
we  have  actually  thirteen  bills  in  the  hopper, 
with  the  prospect  of  half  of  them  passing. 
What  is  being  done  here  in  Ohio  is  being  done 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  all  the 
States.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
temperance  matter  was  so  much  of  an  issue 
as  now,  and  what  is  more  this  great  reform 
will  come  without  bloodshed.  — Ed.] 

I  AM  GLAD,  Mr.  Editor,  to  discuss  with 
you  the  important  matter  of  pure  vs.  mixed 
stock.  Your  views  in  the  footnote,  p.  140, 
are  entirely  correct,  and  I  see  that  I  am  like- 
ly to  be  misunderstood.  Let  me  define  my 
position  more  clearly.  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  stock  is  unusually  good  because  they 
are  hybrids,  but  in  spite  of  it.  I  believe 
with  you  that  the  same  intelligent  care  in 
selection  with  pure  Italian  stock  will  result 
in  as  good  honey- gatherers  as  with  crosses, 
provided  one  is  situated  where  one  can  keep 
them  pure.  Moreover,  if  I  had  two  colonies 
equally  good  as  storers,  one  pure  and  the 
other  a  cross,  I  should  much  prefer  to  breed 
from  the  pure  stock,  among  other  reasons 
an  important  reason  being  that  I  should 
feel  more  sure  that  the  pure  stock  would 
keep  up  to  the  mark  in  future  generations* 
in  other  words,  that  the  pure  is  more  nearly 
a  fixed  type.  But  in  deciding  on  a  course 
of  action  one  must  take  into  consideration 
all  the  conditions.  Please  keep  in  mind  also, 
that,  in  trying  to  breed  for  improvement, 
the  tendency  to  sport  plays  an  important 
part,  or,  to  put  it  in  coarser  terms,  the  ele- 
ment of  chance.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  1 
am  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  blacks  and 
crosses,  and  to  keep  Italians  pure  is  impos- 
sible. The  only  way  to  keep  as  nearly  pure 
as  possible  is  to  introduce  constantly  fresh 
blood  that  is  pure.  I  did  that  for  years.  It 
so  chanced  that,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
hybrid  colonies  did  better  than  any  of  the 
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pure  bloods.  I  ignored  that  for  years,  but 
finally  concluded  that  I  would  not  lose  my 
chance  on  increased  yields  by  being  too 
much  of  a  stickler  for  pure  blood,  and  I  be- 
gan breeding  from  the  best  storers  without 
regard  to  color.  The  result  is  that  I  think 
my  stock  is  considerably  better  than  the 
average  pure  stock.  But  don't  understand 
that  I  am  entirely  sure  I  have  taken  the 
wiser  course.  It  is  just  possible  that,  if  I 
had  always  insisted  on  pure  stock,  I  might 
have  reached  the  same  degree  of  excellence 
in  the  end  without  the  disadvantage  of  mix- 
ed blood.  I  wish  I  knew.  You  ask  me  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  what  my  present  stock 
will  do,  and  then  you  think  you  can  pick  out 
ItaHans  that  will  do  as  well.  That's  hardly 
germane,  for  you  have  no  stock  that  have 
been  working  under  the  same  conditions  as 
mine,  so  how  can  you  compare?  But  I'll 
gladly  tell  you  any  thing  you  want  to  know 
about  the  results  I  get,  and  perhaps  it  will 
answer  your  purpose  to  say  that  the  best  I 
ever  had  was  300  sections  (not  pounds)  from 
one  colony. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Suppose 
that  at  that  time  no  pure  stock  gave  me 
more  than  250  sections;  would  you  advise 
m^  to  breed  from  the  pure  or  the  mongrel? 
In  any  case,  go  ahead,  and  see  if  you  can 
"pick  out  pure  Italian  stock  that  will  aver- 
age as  much  as  my  er— well— mongrels." 
I'll  be  more  pleased  than  you  if  you  can. 
[I  am  glad  you  indorse  my  views.  But  look 
here,  doctor,  are  you  not  to  blame  because 
your  locality  is  made  up  of  black  bees  and 
hybrids  rather  than  all  pure  stock?  If  you 
had,  twenty  years  ago,  every  year  raised  a 
large  number  of  pure  Italian  drones,  trap- 
ping out  all  other  undesirable  stock,  you,  the 
largest  bee  owner,  would  have  so  Italianiz- 
ed your  locality  that  it  would  to-day,  and 
for  that  matter  years  back,  be  one  of  pure 
stock.  The  only  trouble  is,  you  simply  fol- 
lowed along  with  the  swim,  not  making  any 
effort  to  introduce  pure  stock.  As  I  remem- 
ber, your  policy  has  been  to  get  an  imported 
Italian  queen,  not  to  Italianize,  but  to  keep 
up  a  fair  grade  of  hybrids.  Nearly  all  the 
queen- breeders  in  the  country  have  Italian- 
ized their  localities  by  simply  raising  more 
Italian  drones  than  the  neighbors  would  be 
likely  to  raise  of  blacks.  The  result  would 
be  that  the  yellow  stock  would  run  the  infe- 
rior blood  out.  Some  bee-keepers  go  further 
and  give  their  neighbors  young  virgin  Ital- 
ian queens.  During  the  swarming  season 
most  of  them  will  be  liable  to  have  a  surplus 
of  these,  which,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Italian  drones,  will  soon  change  the 
complexion  of  the  bees.  If  you  had  done 
this,  then  all  these  years  you  might  have 
enjoyed  a  larger  immunity  from  bee-glue 
and  stings,  and  you  would  have  had  the 
further  advantage  that  your  breeding  stock 
would  be  more  liable  to  duplicate  itself,  be- 
cause, as  you  say,  it  would  have  been  of  a 
fixed  type.  If  I  didn't  have  pure  stock  to 
equal  the  work  of  my  mongrels,  I  would  get 
a  pure  queen  from  some  queen-breeder  or 
bee-keeper  that  would.— Ed.] 


We  shall  have  to  beg  the  indulgence  of 
some  of  our  correspondents  for  our  delay  in 
publishing  matter  which  they  have  sent  in. 
Just  now  we  are  overwhelmed  with  copy, 
some  of  which  we  are  holding  for  a  more 
seasonable  time,  and  other  portions  until 
such  time  as  the  makeup  and  other  conditions 
admit  of  their  insertion.  We  hope  to  catch 
up  in  two  or  three  issues. 


LIVE  BEE    DEMONSTRATION    WORK    IN     YORK 
STATE. 

It  is  but  fair  for  me  to  acknowledge  that 
I  got  the  idea  of  giving  live- bee  demonstra- 
tions inside  of  a  wire  cloth  cage  from  S.  D. 
House,  Camillus,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  prac- 
ticing this  method  of  advertising  his  honey 
business  at  the  Syracuse  fair  for  several 
years.  I  have  asked  him  to  write  up  his 
experience,  which  he  has  promised  to  do. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Wahl,  another  York  State  man, 
has  also  worked  on  the  same  plan,  and  he 
likewise  will  tell  us  his  experience.  I  know 
of  no  method  in  the  world  that  will  popular- 
ize honey  any  quicker  or  any  better  than 
this  live-bee  work.  To  an  outsider  it  looks 
like  a  piece  of  dare- devil  work;  but  to  an 
experienced  bee-keeper  it  is  no  more  than 
playing  with  a  kitten  that  will  use  her  claws 
if  not  handled  properly. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  return- 
ed from  the  Michigan  convention,  and  learn 
that  it  was  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann  who  first 
practiced  this  live-bee- demonstration  work 
in  a  cage  in  Canada.  While  visiting  Mr,  S. 
D.  House  he  communicated  the  idea  to  him. 
I  picked  it  up  from  Mr,  House,  and  Mr. 
Holtermann  learned  it  from  his  British  cou- 
sins. There,  now  you  have  the  chain  of 
connection.        

DEATH  OF    two    PROMINENT    BEE-KEEPERS. 

I  VERY  much  regret  to  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr,  Ira  Barber,  of  Eddy,  N.  Y,, 
which  occurred  the  27th  of  January,  Years 
ago  Mr,  Barber  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  bee  journals,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  wintering.  He  advocated  wintering  in 
high  temperatures  with  little  or  no  venti- 
lation, and  was  very  successful  in  bringing 
his  bees  out  in  the  spring.  This  would  seem 
to  be  contrary  to  the  teachings  and  experi- 
ences of  the  most  of  us  to-day;  but  evident- 
ly there  were  some  conditions  which  he  had 
that  made  his  method  of  wintering  a  success 
where  it  would  have  been  a  failure  with  oth- 
ers without  those  conditions. 

I  also  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hooker,  on  January  31,  at  the  resi- 
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dence  of  his  son,  4422  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Hooker,  whose  picture  I  showed 
on  page  1134  of  last  year,  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  leading  bee-keepers  of  England. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  such  men  as 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  Frank  Cheshire,  and 
others,  and,  moreover,  was  prominent  at  the 
bee  conventions  and  bee  shows  of  Great 
Britain.  

SEMI-HIBERNATION  ON    THE    PART  OF  BEES; 

SOME     EXPERIMENTS    IN    CHILLING     AND 

FREEZING  BEES  TO  DETERMINE  HOW 

LONG   LIFE    MAY    BE    SUSTAINED 

UNDER  SUCH  CONDITIONS. 

I  AM  well  aware  that  hibernation  was  ex- 
ploited about  20  years  ago,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally decided,  and  rightly,  too,  that  bees 
did  not  hibernate  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term  (see  American  Bee  Journal  for 
1885) .  But  they  do  go  into  a  quiescent  state 
when  the  temperature  has  been  lowered; 
and  this  state  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
torpor  experienced  by  some  animals  in  a 
state  of  true  hibernation.  A  hibernating 
animal  enters  into  a  sort  of  sleep,  during 
which  no  food  is  taken  and  respiration  is 
considerably  reduced.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has 
stated  that  * '  respiration  is  inversely  as  the 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  muscular  fiber." 
If  the  respiration  is  reduced  without  this  ir- 
ritability being  increased,  death  results  from 
asphyxia.  Hibernation  is  usually  induced  by 
cold;  and  the  animal  under  its  influence  at- 
tains nearly  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  But  the  hibernating 
animal  can  not  resist  any  amount  of  cold, 
although  its  capacity  for  doing  so  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  animal.  Some  animals  bury 
themselves  in  holes,  like  snakes  and  frogs; 
others,  like  the  bear,  crawl  under  a  pile  of 
leaves  and  brush  where  they  are  still  fur- 
ther covered  with  snow.  Thus  buried  they 
will  go  all  winter  without  food  or  water; 
but  there  is  a  waste  of  tissue.  Fish  may  be 
encased  in  ice  and  still  live,  I  am  told.  A 
lively  frog,  as  our  Mr.  Pritchard  testifies, 
may  be  dropped  into  a  pail  of  water  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  exposed  to  a  freezing 
temperature.  Indeed,  there  may  be  a  thin 
coating  of  ice  formed  over  the  animal.  The 
next  morning,  that  frog,  though  stiff  and 
cold,  can  be  warmed  up  into  activity.  Mr. 
Pritchard  then  tried  the  experiment  of  giv- 
ing the  frog  a  solid  freeze-up,  and  it  died. 
Whether  the  pressure  of  the  ice  crushed  it, 
or  whether  it  was  the  actual  cold,  or  both, 
we  can  not  say. 

Flies,  as  is  well  known,  will  secrete  them- 
selves in  window- frames  and  other  hiding- 
places,  subject  to  cold  atmosphere,  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  and  yet  on  exposure  to  warmth 
they  will  revive.  As  is  well  known,  also, 
ants  have  been  repeatedly  dug  out  of  logs, 
frozen  solid  —  in  fact,  fairly  enveloped  in 
frost;  yet  on  exposure  to  warmth  they  will 
come  to.  Some  hibernators  can  endure  a 
freezing  temperature,  while  others,  like  the 
bear,  woodchuck,  and  the  like,  can  not. 
Other  very  interesting  incidents  may  be 
taken  from  natural  history;  but  the  purpose 


of  this  article  is  to  consider  whether  bees  go 
into  a  quiescent  state  that  approaches  hi- 
bernation, in  which  there  is  low  respiration 
and  a  small  consumption  of  stores.  A  year 
ago  last  summer  we  put  a  number  of  cages 
of  bees  with  some  queens  (laying  the  cages 
down  on  cakes  of  ice)  in  a  refrigerator. 
The  bees  were  chilled  to  absolute  stiffness. 
Every  day  we  would  take  out  a  cage,  and 
each  time  the  bees  would  revive,  including 
the  queen.  This  thing  was  continued  for 
several  days,  and  yet  the  bees  would  ' '  come 
to"  each  time. 

The  strange  part  of  it  was,  that  the  queens 
went  on  laying  normally  when  put  back  in 
the  hives,  instead  of  laying  drone  eggs  as 
we  expected.  Just  what  the  temperature 
to  which  these  bees  were  subjected  was  I 
can  not  say  —  probably  something  below  40 
and  something  above  35,  for  the  doors  of  the 
refrigerator  were  frequently  opened,  and  the 
ice  was  constantly  melting. 

During  the  past  winter,  when  a  cold  snap 
came  on,  the  temperature  going  down  to 
zero,  we  put  out  some  cages  of  bees,  expos- 
ing them  to  the  cold  wind,  which  was  then 
blowing  a  pretty  good  gale,  when  the  tem- 
perature was  5  above  zero.  I  had  expected 
that  the  bees  possibly  might  be  able  to  sur- 
vive the  shock  for  a  number  of  hours,  and 
yet  revive;  but  20  minutes  of  zero  freezing 
was  sufficient  to  kill  them  outright.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  had  taken  the  bees  and  gradual- 
ly acclimatized  them  to  the  cold,  first  sub- 
jecting them  to  40,  then  to  35,  and  gradual- 
ly down  to  the  zero  point,  they  would  have 
withstood  the  shock  better. 

When  the  weather  warmed  up  a  little  we 
took  several  cages  of  bees  and  buried  them 
in  the  snow,  leaving  with  them  a  thermom- 
eter so  that  we  might  know  the  absolute 
temperature.  We  went  out  and  got  a  cage 
of  bees  about  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
we  found  that  we  could  revive  them  without 
difficulty;  but  at  the  end  of  24  hours  the 
bees,  when  they  "came  to,"  seemed  some- 
what the  worse  for  the  experience.  The 
temperature  in  the  snow  played  around  the 
32  mark.  But  the  experiments  conducted 
during  the  summer  would  seem  to  show  that 
bees  might  stand  a  temperature  of  38  for  a 
number  of  days. 

We  know  it  to  be  an  absolute  fact  that  the 
bees  on  the  outside  of  a  ball  or  cluster,  in 
the  case  of  an  outdoor-wintered  colony,  will 
often  be  chilled  stiff  while  those  inside  will 
have  almost  a  blood  temperature.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  during  very  severe 
weather,  the  inside  bees  may  be  gradually 
replaced  by  those  within  the  cluster;  for  we 
know  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  the 
cluster.  Experiments  show  that  a  bee  that 
has  been  starved  will  not  stand  as  much  cold 
as  one  that  is  well  filled.  Bee-keejjers  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  wintering  out- 
doors know  how  repeatedly  they  have  taken 
clusters  of  bees  that  seemed  to  be  frozen 
stiff,  yet  when  warmed  up  before  a  good  fire 
would  revive  and  appear  as  lively  as  ever. 

In  view  of  the  experiments  we  have  thus 
far  conducted,  it  would  appear  that  bees 
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might  be  able  to  stand  a  temperature  of  40, 
or  slightly  below  that,  for  a  number  of  days; 
that  if  a  warm  spell  does  not  come  within  a 
^week,  or  perhaps  less,  those  bees  in  their 
chilled  condition  will  starve  to  death.  But 
if  it  warms  up,  the  cluster  will  unfold  and 
the  bees  will  take  food,  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  another  ' '  freeze. ' '  I  have  repeat- 
edly seen  clusters  of  bees,  after  a  prolonged 
zero  apell,  lasting  a  couple  of  weeks,  that 
were  stone  <iead;  but  the  honey  had  been 
eaten  from  all  around  them  within  a  radius 
of  an  inch  or  more.  If  a  zero  spell  of  weath- 
er continues  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days, 
we  always  find  some  of  the  weaker  colonies 
frozen  to  death  in  the  spring. 

I  have  given  a  few  facts  for  our  readers 
to  consider.  Understand,  I  do  not  claim 
that  bees  hibernate,  nor  yet  do  I  stand  spon- 
sor for  the  idea  that  they  may  assume  a 
state  of  semi-hibernation.  In  the  language 
of  Dr.  Miller,  I  "don't  know."  But  there 
are  a  few  interesting  phenomena  in  connec- 
tion with  chilled  bees,  their  quiescent  sleep, 
their  low  respiration,  their  light  consump- 
tion of  stores,  that  simulates  a  condition  of 
semi-hibemation.  The  bee  in  a  chilled  con- 
dition can  go  only  a  few  days  without  food, 
while  a  bear,  a  true  hibernator,  may  go  all 
winter.  When  the  temperature  of  a  bee- 
cellar  goes  up  to  50  or  60,  the  bees  are  active. 
Their  respiration  is  normal.  They  must 
have  ventilation,  or  die  in  large  numbers. 
If  we  can  maintain  a  temperature  down  to 
45,  with  slight  variation,  there  is  a  state  of 
sleep  where  the  respiration  is  very  low,  food 
consumption  slight,  and  consequently  fresh 
air  is  not  needed,  or  no  more  than  what  will 
percolate  through  the  walls  of  the  reposi- 
tory. We  know  that,  in  true  hibernation, 
respiration  is  low  and  no  food  is  taken. 
Now,  then,  I  ask  the  question.  Is  it  possible 
that  bees  assume  a  state  of  torpor  that  is 
about  midway  between  that  of  true  hiberna- 
tion and  the  sleep  of  ordinary  warm-blooded 
animals  that  are  aroused  at  intervals  of  a 
few  hours  to  be  fed?  We  are  continuing 
our  experiments  in  freezing  bees,  and  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  several  colonies  if  we  can 
only  learn  something. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  matter;  for 
if  we  can  induce  semi-hibernation  or  torpor 
we  cut  down  the  consumption  of  stores. 
Doolittle's  cellar  comes  pretty  near  giving 
us  a  condition  where  no  ventilation  is  needed 
and  the  stores  consumed  are  slight. 


MRS.  H.  G.  ACKLIN;  SEE  FRONT  COVER. 

One  of  the  most  successful  lady  bee- 
keepers is  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Acklin,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  whose  picture  appears  on  the 
front  cover  page  of  this  issue.  She  is  well 
known  in  Wisconsin,  for  she  attends  the 
conventions;  in  fact,  she  finds  she  can  not 
afford  to  miss  them. 

Mrs.  Acklin  is  a  native  of  New  York,  but 
removed  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  too 
early  in  life  to  have  any  clear  recollection  of 
the  Empire  State.  She  attended  country 
Bchool,  and  later  a  village   school,  fitting 


herself  for  a  teacher.  The  honey-bee  al- 
ways attracted  her,  and  she  fully  resolved, 
when  in  her  teens,  to  own  some  bees  sooner 
or  later.  That  time  came  soon  after  her 
marriage;  for  before  the  house  was  finished 
some  bees  were  on  the  lot,  Mr.  Acklin  hav- 
ing rnade  her  a  present  of  seventeen  colo- 
nies in  American  hives.  Those  bees  should 
have  had  three  crosses  before  their  signa- 
ture, and  the  frames  were  literally  glued  to 
the  hives  and  to  each  other.  It  took  a 
strong  man  to  pull  them  loose,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  consequences.  Nevertheless, 
with  Mr.  Acklin's  assistance  they  were  soon 
transferred  to  Root  hives.  A  woman  with 
less  perseverance  and  less  love  for  the  busy 
bee  would  have  given  up  the  adventure  in 
despair;  but  Mrs.  Acklin  kept  on,  learning 
something  by  experience  and  from  the  bee; 
books,  and  from  Mr.  Acklin  in  the  brief  in- 
tervals he  was  at  home  during  the  day. 
Gradually  the  cross  bees  were  replaced  by 
gentle  stock,  and  life  became,  once  more, 
worth  living.  Even  then,  disaster  some- 
times came.  Water  overflowed  the  apiary, 
running  sand  into  the  hive-entrances  and 
smothering  the  bees.  The  cellar  filled  with 
water,  and  each  colony  was  enjoying  a  ride 
when  rescued  by  men  with  rubber  boots  and 
long  poles.  But  as  progress  is  the  watch- 
word everywhere,  so  it  is  with  Mrs.  Acklin 
and  her  bees.  From  that  small  beginning 
have  come  hundreds  of  colonies  and  several 
out-apiaries.  Mrs.  Acklin  has  charge  of  a 
large  queen-rearing  apiary  located  at  her 
home,  and  finds  time  for  her  class  of  girls 
in  Sunday-school  and  various  other  church 
interests,  as  well  as  the  bee-keepers'  asso- 
ciations. 


A  NEW  IDEA  ON  BEES  AS  POLLINATORS. 

While  Secretary  Hunt  and  myself  were 
eating  dinner  at  the  hotel  in  Jackson  during 
the  Michigan  convention,  a  gentleman  came 
m  and  sat  down  at  the  same  table,  and,  after 
listening  for  a  few  minutes,  he  remarked, 
"You  are  bee-keepers,  I  judge."  To  this 
we  assented.  He  then  said, "I  want  to  tell 
you  something  that  perhaps  you  did  not 
know  before.  Did  you  know  that  bees  would 
actually  change  the  flavor  of  fruit?  For  ex- 
ample, I  never  dare  raise  pumpkins  near  a 
large  watermelon-patch,  because  the  bees, 
you  see,  mix  the  pollen  of  the  pumpkins  and 
of  the  melons  so  that  the  melons  will  taste 
like  pumpkins  and  the  pumpkins  like 
melons. ' ' 

Mr.  Hunt's  eyes  beg'j.n  to  dance. 

"Oh!  now  you  needn't  smile.  These  are 
facts.  Why,"  he  continued  in  all  soberness, 
"if  I  want  to  raise  good  melons  I  always 
scatter  a  lot  of  sweet-clover  seed  around  the 
outside  of  the  patch.  Well,  the  bees  stop 
on  the  sweet  clover,  then  go  into  the  patch 
and  mix  the  pollen  of  the  sweet  clover  with 
that  of  the  melons;  and  the  result  is  I  get 
the  finest  melons  anywhere  in  the  country. 
They  have  an  actual  honey  flavor." 

This  pumpkin  yam  would  make  a  first- 
class  story  for  "boiler-plate"  newspaper 
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matter  and  it  would  be  just  as  true  as  some 
of  the  stuff  that  is  pubhshed. 


THE     MICHIGAN     STATE    BEE-KEEPERS'   CON- 
VENTION. 

This  was  held  at  Jackson,  Feb.  1  and  2, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meet- 
ings I  ever  attended.  Something  over  a 
hundred  of  the  most  representative  bee- 
keepers of  the  State  were  present,  includ- 
ing several  from  Ontario  and  a  few  from 
other  States.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
papers  read,  and  these  were  short  and  to 
the  point,  calculated  to  incite  discussion, 
which  they  did.  The  rest  of  the  meeting 
was  made  up  of  off-hand  discussions  based 
on  a  series  of  questions  carefully  prepared 
by  the  officers  in  advance.  These  questions 
were  sent  out  with  the  announcements  so 
that  every  bee-keeper  would  have  time  to 
think  them  over  and  come  prepared. 

The  sensation  of  this  meeting  was  the  As- 
pinwall  non- swarming  hive,  which  was  in- 
deed a  curiosity.  When  any  one  has  claimed 
that  he  had  a  non-swarming  hive  for  the 
production  of  comb  honey  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  saying  to  myself  that  he  had  a 
whole  lot  to  learn  yet  about  bees.  But 
when  Mr.  Aspinwall  first  gave  an  inkling  of 
his  idea  at  the  National  convention  in  Chi- 
cago, and  later  exhibited  the  principles  in  a 
hive  which  he  had  been  testing  for  a  couple 
of  seasons,  and  which  had  not  only  enabled 
him  to  control  swarming  but  to  double  and 
treble  his  comb-honey  crop,  I  felt  satisfied 
that  here  was  an  exception,  and  that  he  had 
struck  on  to  a  line  that  was  new  as 
well  as  valuable.  Some  of  the  best  and 
most  expert  bee-keepers  were  present;  but 
none  of  them  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  same  old  story  over  again  —  a 
will-o'-the  wisp. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  is  very  conservative,  and 
draws  his  conclusions  with  the  precision  of 
a  trained  scientist;  and  when  I  say  that  he 
is  probably  as  familiar  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  swarming,  and  the  causes  that  lead 
up  to  it,  as  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  far  from  the  truth. 

If  you  could  see  the  hive  and  note  its  odd 
construction  you  might  almost  wonder  if  it 
was  not  an  incubator,  a  creamer,  or,  may- 
hap, a  bee-hive.  Indeed,  when  I  saw  it  car- 
ried upstairs,  and  knowing  the  dairymen 
were  in  session,  I  concluded  it  was  some  new 
dairy  contrivance,  little  dreaming  that  it 
was  a  bee-hive  until  I  saw  it  among  the  bee- 
exhibits  in  the  convention  room. 

The  principles  that  Mr.  Aspinwall  has  in- 
corporated in  his  hive  are  decidedly  new. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  that  nothing  like  it  was  ever 
designed  before;  and  until  the  real  theory 
of  it  is  explained,  if  you  did  not  know  the 
"man  behind  the  gun"  there  would  be  a 
sort  of  feeling  mingled  with  pity  for  the 
poor  dupe  who  would  waste  any  time  or 
money  on  it.  But  I  wish  to  say  to  our  read- 
ers in  all  seriousness,  I  believe  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall has  something  that  will  come  nearer 


solving  the  problem  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances than  was  ever  placed  before  the  bee- 
keeping world.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  give  a  detailed  description  of  it  at 
this  time.  Later  on  I  hope  to  give  illustra- 
tions with  descriptions  from  the  author  that 
will  explain  the  whole  thing.  For  the  pres- 
ent I  will  merely  state  that  the  hive  proper 
is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  ordinary  hive, 
but  uses  actually  no  more  brood- frames. 
Each  frame  is  separated  from  every  other 
frame  by  what  I  might  call  a  bee  spaced 
dummy.  Perpendicular  cleats  |  thick  and  f 
apart,  one  inch  wide,  edges  toward  the 
combs,  are  secured  to  the  top  and  bottom- 
bar  of  a  frame.  This  makes  a  clustering 
space  for  bees  one  inch  thick  between  each 
two  combs  of  brood,  except  for  the  perpen- 
dicular cleats  referred  to.  The  inventor  ex- 
plains that  with  this  hive  there  will  be  no 
clustering  out,  for  there  is  plenty  of  room 
between  the  brood-frames  in  a  space  where 
the  bees  will  not  build  combs  unless  they  fill 
up  a  multiplicity  of  bee-spaces,  which  of 
course  they  will  not  do.  The  same  general 
plan,  the  same  kind  of  bee- spaced  dummy, 
is  placed  between  each  row  of  sections. 

There,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it 
further,  any  more  than  to  say  that  the  hive 
will  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  regular 
hives;  but,  as  Mr.  Aspinwall  says,  if  you 
can  thereby  double  your  honey  crop  without 
swarms,  you  can  well  afford  the  extra  ex- 
pense. 

The  whole  hive  and  system  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  several  patents,  and  in 
any  event  I  think  the  bee-keeping  world  will 
respect  Mr.  Aspin wall's  rights.  He  has 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  developing  his 
idea;  and  if  it  should  continue  to  show  up  as 
well  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  he  will 
have  it  ready  for  the  public.  In  the  mean 
time  he  says  to  one  and  all  alike  that  he  has 
no  hives  for  sale.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
he  will  perfect  the  hive;  and  then  when  he 
has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  it  will  do 
all  he  claims  for  it  he  will  furnish  it  to  the 
bee-keeping  world. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  is  already  a  successful  in- 
ventor, and  his  name  has  been  attached  to  a 
potato- planter,  as  well  as  some  other  useful 
devices  that  are  well  known.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  plain 
sections,  and  he  is  still  a  user  of  them,  for, 
indeed,  they  are  a  part  of  his  new  hive; 
only,  instead  of  using  fences  or  separators, 
he  uses  his  beeway  dividers,  or  dummies,  as 
before  explained. 

There  were  many  interesting  things  that 
occurred  at  this  convention.  While  the  As- 
pinwall non-swarming  hive  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  this  meeting,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  discussion  which,  if  it  had  been 
put  in  shorthand,  would  have  made  about  as 
interesting  bee  matter  as  one  can  often  find. 

President  Hutchinson  and  Secretary  Hunt 
did  much  to  make  this  meeting  a  success. 
The  former  drew  out  discussion  while  the 
latter  had  done  a  vast  amount  of  work  in 
working  up  the  convention.  Both  were  re- 
elected, as  they  deserved. 
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In  my  article  on  foul  brood  in  apiaries  run 
for  extracted  honey,  on  page  1299,  a  mistake 
occurs  that  reverses  my  meaning.  I  meant 
to  write  that,  in  extracting  an  apiary,  any 
colonies  showing  any  trace  of  disease  should 
be  extracted  from  last,  with  proper  precau- 
tions about  cleaning  up  the  extractor  after- 
ward. But  by  some  slip,  either  of  myself 
or  the  compositor,  I  am  made  to  say  that 
they  should  be  extracted  from  first.  This 
would  not  be  good  practice. 

We  have  had  warm  weather  here  for  some 
days,  and  the  bees  have  had  good  flights. 
Most  of  them  are  alive  so  far,  but  I  look  for 
a  heavy  loss  in  the  spring.  Many  bee-keep- 
ers did  not  feed  their  bees  any  thing  in  the 
fall,  although  they  knew  they  were  light, 
and  a  great  many  will  not  have  honey  enough 
to  carry  them  through.  Many  others  went 
into  winter  quarters  so  few  in  numbers,  and 
with  so  large  a  proportion  of  old  bees,  that, 
even  if  they  survive  the  winter,  they  are 
likely  to  dwindle  in  the  spring. 

Most  of  the  Colorado  honey  exhibited  at 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  came  from  the 
counties  of  Mesa  and  Otero.  A  rather 
laughable  result  of  this  was  the  awarding  of 
a  gold  medal  jointly  to  these  two  counties 
for  their  honey  exhibit.  Some  of  you  may 
appreciate  the  joke  better  if  I  remind  you 
that  Mesa  and  Otero  counties  are  separated 
by  over  two  hundred  miles  of  mountains  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  by  about  fifteen  hours  of 
travel  by  rail  in  as  straight  a  line  as  the 
aforesaid  mountains  will  permit.  Conse- 
quently a  joint  award  is  very  much  like  mak- 
ing an  award  jointly  to  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland.  How  that  medal  is  going  to  be 
divided  up  is  a  conundrum  that  I  believe  has 
not  yet  been  answered.  As  the  Superior 
Jury  of  Awards  has  gone  out  of  existence, 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  have  the  blun- 
der corrected. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  the  statement  that 
making  a  section  larger,  either  by  making 
it  higher  or  wider,  or  by  making  it  thicker, 
would  make  greater  the  difference  in  weight 
between  the  lightest  and  heaviest  sections. 
Dr.  Miller  challenged  the  truth  of  this;  and, 
though  I  showed  that  I  was  correct  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  statement,  I  must  admit 
that,  theoretically,  I  was  wrong  in  the  for- 
mer. I  delayed  saying  any  thing  more, 
thinking  that  I  would  make  some  experi- 
ments to  see  how  nearly  theory  and  practice 
would  agree,  but  the  matter  escaped  my 
mind  until  now. 

The  section  that  I  use  is  always  light- 
weight, averaging  only  a  little  over  three- 


quarters  of  a  pound.  I  should  like  to  have 
them  heavier.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  not  do 
this  by  making  them  thicker,  except  at 
great  loss.  I  would  make  them  higher,  4i 
X5Xl|,  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense,  an- 
noyance, and  complication  that  such  a  change 
would  make  in  a  large  apiary  already  well 
supplied  with  fixtures  adapted  to  standard 
sizes. 

WIDTH  OF  SECTION. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Editor,  in  correcting  Dr. 
Miller  for  assuming  that  the  4i  plain  section 
is  1|  thick,  and  in  yourself  assuming  that 
"as  a  matter  of  fact"  the  4 J  square  plain 
is  I5  thick,  you  simply  mean  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  square  plain  sections  used  are 
of  that  thickness,  although  you  state  that, 
so  far  as  you  know,  there  are  no  4|  plain,  1§ 
thick.  Let  me  quote  from  the  catalog  of 
the  A.  L  Root  Co. : 

' '  The  regular  size  of  section  hitherto  has 
been  4i  square  by  li,  with  the  usual  bee- 
way.  The  same  section  without  beeways 
will  be  IJ,  and  will  hold  about  the  same 
amount  of  honey.  The  old  seven-to-foot 
with  beeways  will  be  1§  without  beeways." 

Further  on,  on  the  same  page  of  the  catalog, 
we  read,  "  Widths  of  .  .  .  sections  gen- 
erally kept  in  stock  .  .  .  plain  sections 
IJ,  1§,  1|,  and  IJ."  Again,  in  quoting 
prices,  "Plain,  no-beeway  sections,  4jX4iX 
li.  1§,  or  If  .  .  .  in  lots  of  1000  or  more, 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  less  than  prices 
named  above. ' '  Now,  would  not  any  one  be 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  1§  square  sec- 
tion was  one  of  the  regular  sizes?  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  I  have  used  them  for  five 
or  six  years,  have  a  considerable  stock  of 
them  on  hand  now;  and  if  I  continue  to  use 
plain  sections  I  will  continue  to  use  that 
width  unless  I  succeed  with  some  experi- 
ments now  under  way,  in  which  I  hope  to 
use  I5  plain  sections  with  the  same  thickness 
of  comb  I  now  get  with  the  1|  plain  or  sev- 
en to-foot  regular,  in  this  way  getting  rid 
of  some  of  the  worst  defects  of  the  plain 
section. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  unalterably  in  favor 
of  the  thin  section.  Although  there  are 
some  inconveniences  to  be  met  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light-weight  sections,  I  would 
rather  put  up  with  them  than  to  go  back  to 
the  old-style  thick-comb  section. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  sentiment  that  has  grown  up  in  favor 
of  4X5  sections  and  plain  sections  is  not  due 
to  either  the  size  or  shape  of  the  section,  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  combs  are  built  between 
fences,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  combs 
are  thinner?  Do  not  understand  me  as  say- 
ing that  this  accounts  for  all  of  it,  because 
some  who  like  these  things  have  not  used 
the  thinner  sections.  But  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  testimonials  in  favor  of  fences 
and  4X5  sections  come  from  those  who  have 
changed  from  the  li  section,  equivalent  to 
the  IJ  plain,  to  the  If  plain.  They  have 
found  that  they  got  more  honey,  plumper 
sections,  and  better  finish,  and  they  have 
laid  it  to  the  shape  of  the  sections,  the  kind 
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of  hive,  or  the  style  of  separator,  but  never 
a  word  as  to  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
principal  reason,  the  employment  of  a  sec- 
tion permitting  a  thinner  comb,  more  like 
what  the  bees  build  naturally. 

KEEPING  A  DIARY. 

A  very  important  thing  to  the  bee-keeper, 
as  well  as  to  almost  any  other  man,  though 
more  especially  to  one  engaged  in  any  of  the 
rural  occupations,  is  the  keeping  of  some 
kind  of  record  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
business  with  relation  to  the  season,  weath- 
er conditions,  etc. 

The  keeping  of  a  regular  diary,  with  a 
fully  written  record  of  each  day's  doings,  is 
so  burdensome  that  most  people  soon  aban- 
don the  whole  thing  in  disgust,  and  will  not 
attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind;  yet  something 
of  the  kind  is  desirable,  and  is  much  more 
valuable  if  some  system  is  adopted  that  per- 
mits of  a  ready  comparison  of  one  year's 
record  with  that  of  others.  I  have  used 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  the  "Line- 
a-day"  diary,  a  little  book  in  which  each 
page,  headed  wiih  the  day  of  the  month,  is 
divided  into  five  spaces,  each  intended  for  a 
year's  record.  This  space  is  enough  for  or- 
dinary records,  though  not  enough  to  tempt 
one  to  prolixity.  As  you  make  each  record 
you  have  before  you  the  record  of  that  day 
in  each  year  since  you  began  to  keep  the 
diary,  the  book  serving  for  five  years'  use. 
The  recording  of  only  a  few  things,  such  as 
the  time  of  blooming  of  certain  flowers,  the 
condition  of  the  bees  on  certain  dates,  the 
time  of  the  first  swarming,  or  the  date  and 
duration  of  the  various  honey-flows,  will  en- 
able you  to  keep  your  business  in  hand  much 
better  than  if  you  left  these  matters  to 
memory.  If  you  wish,  you  can  make  en- 
tries ahead,  of  things  to  be  done  on  certain 
dates.  Then  if  you  keep  in  touch  with  your 
book  you  will  be  much  better  able  to  carry 
out  those  plans  you  should  have  been  making 
for  the  next  season's  work.  Begin  this 
now,  and  see  if  you  do  not  like  it. 

EXTRACTING  HONEY  FROM  COLONIES  SLIGHT- 
LY DISEASED  WITH  FOUL  BROOD. 

Elmer  Todd  still  seems  to  think  that  I 
have  misrepresented  him  in  my  comments 
on  pages  807  and  1298,  and  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  editor  he  has  the  following  to 
say:  "On  page  1298,  Dec.  15,  Mr.  Green 
says  he  has  carefully  re-read  my  article, 
and  he  fails  to  see  that  he  has  misrepresent- 
ed in  any  way.  Now  it  is  up  to  me  to  show 
him  where  he  did  misrepresent  on  p.  807.  In 
his  article  entitled  '  Extracting  Honey  from 
Colonies  with  Foul  Brood'  he  says  I  claim, 
in  the  Bee-keepers'  Review,  that  it  is  safe  to 
extract  honey  from  a  super  above  a  queen- 
excluder  over  a  colony  having  foul  brood.  I 
now  challenge  him  to  point  out  in  that  arti- 
cle where  I  made  that  claim.  What  I  did 
say  was  tiiis:  'A  diseased  colony  that  comes 
up  to  the  expected  honey-flow  not  percepti- 
bly weakened  in  numbers.'  Then  in  anoth- 
er place  I  said  *the  slightly  diseased  or 
doubtful  colonies. '  He  most  certainly  con- 
veys a  wrong  impi-ession.     He  does  not  de- 


scribe the  colonies  as  1  did.  but  quotes  me 
as  saying  '  over  a  colony  having  foul  brood. ' 
His  language  clearly  conveys  the  impression 
that  I  said  it  would  be  safe  with  any  colony 
having  foul  brood,  regardless  of  the  degree 
oj  its  infection.  His  language  can  not  be 
construed  in  any  other  way.  His  whole  ar- 
ticle confirms  this  assertion. ' ' 

I  cheerfully  give  place  to  this  here,  and 
admit  that  I  did  not  quote  his  exact  words. 
It  is  impracticable,  in  a  department  of  short 
items,  to  elaborate  fully  on  each  statement 
that  may  be  under  criticism.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  I  had  stated  that  he  meant 
only  colonies  that  were  not  badly  diseased, 
though  my  article  on  page  1298  shows  fully 
that  it  was  based  on  that  understanding  of 
his  position. 

Please  remember  that  a  colony  that  is 
"slightly  diseased  "  with  foul  brood  has  foul 
brood,  and  can  convey  the  disease  just  as 
certainly  as  one  that  is  badly  diseased.  The 
difference  is  only  one  of  degree  in  the  per- 
centage of  risk  involved  in  handling  it.  To 
extract  from  even  the  most  slightly  diseased 
along  with  healthy  colonies  is  gambling  on 
an  uncertainty  and  against  heavy  odds, 
since,  if  you  lose,  your  loss  is  apt  to  be  far 
greater  than  any  thing  you  would  gain  if 
you  won. 

Experience  has  shown  me  that  some  men 
are  unable  to  detect  foul  brood  until  it  has 
made  considerable  progress.  Judgments 
may  vary  as  to  what  constitutes  a  * '  slightly 
diseased"  colony.  The  careless  and  the 
busy  are  likely  to  assume  that  the  disease 
has  not  made  the  progress  since  the  last  ex- 
amination that  it  really  may  have.  It  is  be- 
cause of  these  things  that  I  have  criticised 
Mr.  Todd's  conclusions  and  regretted  their 
publication. 


ORDERS  OF  INSECTS. 

We  have  now  considered  the  lace  wings, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  our  friends,  and  the 
locust  order,  which  are  as  characteristically 
pests,  and  we  next  come  to  discuss  the 
Hemiptera,  or  bugs.  These  are  the  true 
bugs ;  and,  though  many  use  this  word  as  a 
synonym  of  insect,  yet  it  v  ere  better  if  all 
would  follow  the  entomologist  and  limit  the 
use  of  bug  to  this  one  order— Hemiptera. 

The  bugs  take  the  name  Hemiptera  from 
the  fact  that  many  have  the  front  or  prima- 
ry wings  quite  different  from  the  posterior 
or  secondary  ones,  and  especially  from  the 
fact  that  these  front  wings  are  thickened  at 
the  base  so  they  appear  like  half-wings. 
Such  wings  are  called  "  hemelytra."    These 
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are  all  "  haustellate, "  or  possess  sucking 
mouth  organs.  All  bugs  only  suck,  and 
never  devour  the  plant  or  foliage.  Yet  as 
an  animal  may  as  well  lose  its  life  or  be  to- 
tally devoured  as  to  be  sucked  bloodless,  so 
a  plant  is  as  surely  killed  when  it  loses  its 
juice  or  sap  as  when  it  is  eaten  wholly  up. 
Thus  we  understand  why  the  aphides,  the 
scale  insects,  and  the  chinch  bugs  are  such 
dreaded  pests.  Like  the  pseudo-neuroptera 
and  all  orthoptera,  the  bugs  pass  through 
incomplete  transformations.  Except  that  it 
is  v.-ingless  and  smaller,  the  wee  young  bug 
is  like  the  mature  one.  The  bugs,  like  the 
neuroptera,  are  divided  into  three  sub- or- 
ders: The  parasitica,  or  true  Hce,  which  are 
always  wingless,  possess  a  simple  not  joint- 
ed beak,  and  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of 
other  animals.  These,  by  preying  on  our 
chickens,  cattle,  etc.,  do  us  serious  mis- 
chief. Kerosene  oil  and  lard,  half  and  half, 
for  our  poultry,  and  a  tobacco  decoction, 
one  pound  of  tobacco  to  two  gallons  of  wa- 
ter for  our  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  will  kill 
these  lice  and  save  much  to  our  farmers, 
provided  it  is  wisely  and  properly  used. 
The  first  is  placed  under  the  wings,  about 
the  thighs,  along  the  breast,  etc.,  of  the 
birds,  while  the  other  is  thoroughly  applied 
by  sponge  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  with  a 
spray- pump  to  hogs. 

The  Heteroptera  are  the  true  or  typical 
bugs,  and  always  have  the  front  wings 
thickened  at  the  base.  The  common  squash 
and  stinking  bugs  are  examples.  Some  of 
these,  like  the  chinch  bug  of  the  middle 
West,  are  terribly  destructive.  While  a 
few,  like  the  stinging  bug,  kill  bees,  yet 
these  last  kill  many  of  our  insect  pests,  and 
I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  really 
our  friends.  The  "  kissing  bugs  "  do  great 
good,  and  very  rarely  sting  us.  These,  like 
the  other  sub-order,  possess  a  jointed  beak. 
The  third  sub-order,  Homoptera,  show  no 
marked  difference  in  the  wings,  while  the 
front  wings  are  the  same  in  character  from 
base  to  tip,  or  are  not  thickened  at  the  base. 
Here  we  find  the  aphids,  or  plant-lice,  the 
scale  insects,  cicadae,  etc.  Many  of  these 
are  grievous  pests. 

As  the  bugs  do  not  eat  but  only  suck  we 
can  not  poison  them  by  feeding  them  the 
arsenites,  but  must  kill  them  by  some  appli- 
cation that  kills  by  contact,  Hke  insect-  pow- 
der or  kerosene  emulsion,  or  distillate  spray. 
The  latter  is  simply  a  two  or  three  per  cent 
mixture  of  distillate  coal  oil  and  water, 
which  is  stirred  violently  and  thrown  on  to 
the  plants  as  a  fine  spray  when  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  has  worked  wonders  against 
some  of  the  scale  insects  in  California. 

While  all  of  the  true  lice  and  all  the  ho- 
moptera are  destructive  pests,  some  of  the 
true  bugs  are  our  good  friends,  as  they  prey 
upon  and  destroy  other  and  harmful  insects, 
though  many  of  these  are  also  very  terrible 
pests. 

Some  of  the  scale  insects  furnish  us  with 
important  commercial  products.  The  cochi- 
neal insect,  which  infests  the  cactus-trees, 
gives  us  our  valuable  red  dye  or  coloring 


material,  while  the  lac  insect  of  China  and 
Japan  gives  us  the  shellac  of  commerce. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  we  can 
never  kill  these  insects  by  the  use  of  Paris 
green  or  other  like  poisons;  for  as  they  suck 
they  pass  their  sharp  beaks  right  through 
the  poison,  and  so  do  not  take  it  into  their 
blood.  We  may,  therefore,  be  sure  that  it 
will  count  for  naught  to  use  such  substances 
in  fighting  such  pests  as  chinch  bugs  or 
plant- lice. 

Just  a  word  more  about  the  kissing-  bugs. 
There  are  several  of  these.  They  are  large, 
and  have  long  narrow  heads.  One  at  Clare- 
mont  is  beautifully  colored,  though  most  a?  e 
gray-black  to  black  in  color.  The  sting 
which  they  inflict  as  they  puncture  with 
their  beaks  is  often  quite  poisonous  and 
painful.  I  suppose  the  name  came  from  the 
fact  that  one  may  have  stabbed  some  per- 
son on  the  cheek  or  may  be  lip.  I  regret 
the  name,  as  I  like  to  associate  the  kiss 
with  things  pleasurable. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  union    among    bee-keepers,   which  I 
believe  was   originated   by   our   friend   the 
late  Mr.  Newman,  as  a  protective  agency  to 
insure  bee-keepers  against  unjust  attack  and 
persecution  by  those  who  had  an  unreason- 
ing prejudice  against  bees,  has  done  grand 
work  in  the  line  fir^t  intended;  and  under 
the   exceptionally   wise   and   able   manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Newman  it  was  a  tremendous 
power  for  good.     Now,  owing  to  less  preju- 
dice and  more  and  better  information,  there 
is  far  less  of  that  work  for  it  to  do,  and  it 
may  well  turn  some  of  its  energies  to  other 
aid.     As  I  see  how  little  honey  there  is  in 
Europe,  and  how  wretchedly  it  is  prepared 
for  market,  I  can  not  but  think  that  here  is, 
as  I  have  often  urged,  a  splendid  place  for 
both  our  organizations  for  advancing  apiari- 
an  interests   in  America   to  put  in  telling 
strokes.     I  see  great  dark  irregular  chunks 
of  honey  here,  selling  for  a  mark,  and  often 
more,  a  pound.     A  mark  is  25  cts.     We  all 
know   how  cheap   transportation   by   ocean 
steamer  is;  and  by  such  reciprocity  treaty 
as  may  be  necessary  in  countries  like  this  — 
Germany— where  there  is  often  a  high  pro- 
tective "tariff,  and  by  a  wholesome  elimina- 
tion  of   unnecessary   middlemen,  I   believe 
our  honey  market  abroad  might   be  vastly 
improved,  both  to  our  own  and  to  the  signal 
advantage  of   the   European   consumer.     I 
should  like  to  see  a  carload  of  our  elegant 
sections  on  the  market  here      Methinks  they 
would  go  like  wildfire.     I  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  honey  here,  only  to  be  told  that 
they  had  none,  or  to  be  shown  some  that  no 
one  would  think  either  of  buying  or  selling 
in  America.     Splendid  fruit,  both  fresh  and 
dry,  from  America,  is  here  in  quantity,  and 
sold  at  a  price  to  please  both  producer  and 
consumer.     The  best  fruit  that  we  have  had 
came   from  America,  and   the   dried   fruit 
from  over  the  sea  is  especially  attractive 
and  toothsome.    Surely  honey  would  be  much 
easier  and  safer  to  ship  than  is  fresh  fruit, 
I  hope  that  intelligent  investigation  in  this 
line  may  be  undertaken. 
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BEE-HIVES  IN  GERMANY. 

Surely  there  is  great  need  of  a  Lang- 
stroth  in  Germany.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
there  are  practically  no  top-opening  bee- 
hives in  this  country.  In  general  agricul- 
ture Germany  is  away  to  the  front;  but  in 
bee-keeping  she  is  surely  away  in  the  rear 
of  America.  Most  of  the  hives  seem  to  be 
straw,  and  generally  of  the  pattern  of  our 
box  hives,  which  surely  are  now  an  ana- 
chronism, and  ought  in  this  age  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  junk-pile.  True,  there  are 
movable-frame  hives.  The  frames  hang  on 
a  rabbet  as  do  ours;  but  instead  of  being 
raised  or  removed  from  the  top  they  are 
drawn  out  at  the  end.  Some  hives  which  I 
have  seen  are  a  meter  (about  40  in.)  long; 
and  to  draw  all  these  frames  out  at  the  end 
after  they  are  well  glued  in  by  the  bees 
must  be  a  task  to  try  even  the  proverbial 
patience  of  the  Deutcher.  I  believe  that 
when  manipulation  must,  of  necessity,  be  so 
laborious  and  difficult,  it  would  be  likely  to 
be  all  too  rare  for  the  good  of  such  bee- 
keepers as  had  foul  brood,  to  say  nothing  of 
weak  and  queenless  colonies,  of  bee  moth 
ravages,  and  the  nameless  other  conditions 
where  inspection  is  loudly  called  for.  I 
have  been  told  that  many  still  use  the  top- 
bar  simply,  so  that  upon  removal  the  combs 
must  be  cut  free  each  time  from  the  side  of 
the  hive.  I  have  also  been  told  that  the 
great  Dzierzon  always  used  such  hives,  and 
that  he  was  remarkably  expert  in  such  ma- 
nipulation. It  seems  unbelievable  that  a 
man  who  could  discover  the  law  of  partheno- 
genesis could  ever  be  induced  to  use  such 
hives  after  he  had  seen  a  Langstroth  hive  or 
even  read  a  description  of  one.  I  wonder  if 
Europe  has  many  such  bee- men  as  the  Da- 
dants  and  the  Grimms.  Have  we  not  taken 
the  cream  of  the  land? 


msommi 


In  establishing  apiaries  this  spring  do  not 
overcrowd  your  location.  Leave  plenty  of 
room  for  an  "  off  "  year. 

' '  A  thing  that  can  be  done,  but  has  not 
been  done  in  the  past  to  a  great  extent, 
would  be  to  direct  our  attention  more  to 
reaching  out  to  secure  better  markets,  to 
educating  the  people  to  know  the  difference 
between  good  and  inferior  honey,  and  to  ed- 
ucating all  in  a  direction  of  producing  a  bet- 
ter and  more  uniform  article,"  according  to 
R.  F.  Holtermann,  in  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal. 

Bee-keeping,  poultry-raising,  and  truck- 
growing  make  a  combination  hard   to   beat 


when  it  comes  to  making  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing. While  some  of  us  have  a  leaning  to- 
ward specializing  in  one  line  alone,  yet  I 
know  of  several  instances  where,  if  one 
failed,  either  of  the  other  two  could  be  re- 
lied upon.  Now  is  still  a  good  time  to  de- 
cide whether  to  give  this  combination  a  trial 
the  coming  season. 

In  making  preparations  for  the  coming 
season's  work,  do  not  overlook  the  keeping 
of  a  small  note- book  in  which  to  jot  down 
and  keep  an  account  of  important  items  as 
they  happen  throughout  the  season.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  make  a  memorandum  of  all 
important  matters  as  one  stumbles  on  to 
them,  or  they  may  be  forgotten.  It  pays. 
Bee-keeping  is  just  as  much  business  as 
keeping  a  store;  yet  very  few  would  try  to 
keep  a  store  without  keeping  books. 

Chaff  hives  are  unknown  to  Texas  bees. 
Six  colonies  lived  in  such  for  three  years  in 
the  experimental  apiary  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College;  but  as  the 
bees  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  these  costly 
homes— at  least  so  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined—they did  no  better  than  the  colonies 
in  single-walled  hives.  They  were  cast  out 
of  them  and  put  into  regular  hives.  The 
unwieldy  chaff  hives  were  stored  in  an  ante- 
room of  the  bee-house,  where  they  are  only 
in  the  way. 

THE   ADVANTAGES    OF    LIGHTER    GRADES    OF 
FOUNDATION. 

The  lighter  grades  of  foundation,  rightly 
used,  are  better  for  all  purposes.  It  seems 
like  a  waste  to  use  heavy  brood  foundation 
and  medium  brood  in  wired  frames,  yet 
many  are  doing  so.  Suppose  that  a  pound 
of  light  brood  foundation,  averaging  ten 
sheets  to  the  pound,  costs  50  cents.  That 
would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  ten-frame  hive- 
body.  Medium  brood,  at  48  cents  per  pound, 
would  fill  only  eight  frames,  necessitating 
an  extra  cost  of  two  sheets,  or  twelve  cents 
per  hive,  or  ten  cents  over  the  cost  of  light 
brood  foundation.  While  the  difference  of 
a  single  hive-body  does  not  seem  a  great 
one,  it  amounts  to  a  saving  of  $10  on  every 
hundred  bodies  in  favor  of  the  lighter  grade. 
The  comparison  is  made  on  the  supposition 
that  both  are  used  in  wired  frames  as  many 
are  doing.  If  unwired  frames,  with  medium 
and  heavy  brood  foundation,  are  considered, 
the  difference  between  these  two  grades 
would  be  about  the  same  as  with  the  other 
two  in  wired  frames.  The  heavy  brood 
foundations,  running  six  to  eight  sheets  per 
pound,  although  not  requiring  the  wiring  of 
the  frames,  I  would  still  consider  more  ex- 
pensive than  light  brood  with  wires. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  wiring 
deep  frames.  The  expense  in  the  beginning 
is  slightly  more;  but  as  lighter  grades  of 
foundation  can  be  successfully  used,  and  the 
danger  of  combs  breaking  out  in  handling  is 
eliminated,  my  frames  are  wired.  I  have 
used  with  much  satisfaction  home-made 
foundation  running  twelve  L.  sheets  to  the 
pound.     This  was  used  with  four  horizontal 
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wires  in  the  standard-depth  frames;  but  the 
wires  were  not  imbedded.  The  sheets  sim- 
ply hang  between  the  wires,  two  of  the 
wires  on  each  side  alternating  with  those 
on  the  other  side.  If  the  frames  are  wired 
right,  and  the  hives  stand  level,  the  imbed- 
ding is  not  necessary,  as  it  weakens  the 
foundation  so  that  it  breaks  loose  at  the 
wires.  I  have  tried  thin  super  foundation 
in  full  sheets  in  this  way,  and  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  the  weaker  colonies,  or  by 
placing  it  between  built-out  combs.  Swarms 
can  not  be  hived  on  such  frames,  as  the 
foundation  tears  loose.  It  works  well,  how- 
ever, when  building  up  small  nuclei. 

The  cost  of  the  home-made  foundation 
running  twelve  sheets  to  the  pound  was  the 
same  as  the  manufactured  grade  of  ten 
sheets  at  50  cents  per  pound.  Comparing 
the  twelve-sheet  grade  with  medium  brood 
foundation,  both  wired,  the  saving  would  be 
increased  to  20  cents  per  hive-body  or  $20 
for  every  hundred  in  favor  of  the  lighter 
grade.  Where  several  hundred  bodies  and 
supers  have  to  be  filled  with  foundation 
every  year  this  is  quite  an  item. 


WHAT  HIVE  SHALL  FARMERS  USE? 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle." 
"Good  morning,  Mr. —what's  the  name?" 
"My  name  is  John  Jones— only  a  farmer, 
and  expect  to  be  such  all  my  life.  But  I  am 
interested  in  bees  just  now,  and  my  neigh- 
bor Brown  told  me  I'd  better  come  over  and 
see  you  regarding  the  best  hive  for  the  farm- 
er who  wishes  to  keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
for  honey  for  his  own  use,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle to  sell,  should  the  bees  do  well." 

"  Which  will  be  the  best  hive  for  you  will 
depend  very  much  upon  how  you  intend  to 
keep  the  bees,  and  how  much  time  you  will 
be  willing  to  devote  to  them.  If  you  intend 
to  hive  swarms  only  when  they  issue,  and 
put  on  the  surplus  boxes  when  the  white 
clover  commences  to  bloom,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  farmers  who  keep  bees. 

Faying  no  attention  to  them  otherwise,  then 
should  say  some  simple  box  hive,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Miner  hive,  would 
be  as  good  as  any  thing  for  you. ' ' 

"That  may  be  right;  but  what  was  there 
about  the  Miner  hive  superior  to  any  old  box 
or  log,  such  as  my  father  used  when  I  was 
a  boy?" 

"The  reason  for  preferring  the  Miner 
form  of  the  box  hive  is,  that  all  the  other 
box  hives  or  log  gums  of  the  past  allowed 
the  bees  to  build  their  combs  in  a  haphazard 


way,  while  Mr.  Miner  provided  for  straight 
combs  by  the  use  of  strips  running  across 
the  top  of  the  hive  every  one  and  one-half 
inches,  the  same  having  a  sharp  edge  on  the 
under  side,  on  which  the  bees  would  start 
their  combs.  With  such  straight  combs  in 
your  hives,  your  bees  will  bring  a  dollar  or 
so  more  per  colony,  should  you  ever  wish  to 
sell  them,  than  they  would  were  the  combs 
in  your  hives  of  the  haphazard,  crooked  kind, 
as  such  combs  are  very  easily  transferred  to 
other  hives  by  the  man  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  buy  bees." 

'  *  I  see.  That  would  be  quite  a  scheme, 
and  I  am  glad  I  asked  about  the  matter. 
But  I  expect  to  devote  considerable  time  to 
the  bees,  or  as  much  as  I  can  spare  from 
my  other  farm  work." 

'  *  If  you  are  willing  to  give  the  bees  the 
time  they  require,  which  is  far  less  to  each 
colony,  taking  the  whole  of  the  year  through, 
than  you  give  to  one  of  your  horses  or  cows, 
then  I  would  say  that  nothing  short  of  a 
good  movable- frame  hive  would  be  good 
enough  for  you. ' ' 

"Well,  I  want  the  best,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  came  over  to  see  you.  I  have  just 
commenced  to  take  Gleanings,  and  it  has 
set  me  crazy  over  the  bees— at  least,  that  is 
what  my  wife  tells  folks;  and  seeing  you 
were  answering  questions  in  Gleanings  had 
more  to  do  with  my  coming  over  to  see  you 
than  my  neighbor's  advice.  Which  is  the 
best  frame  hive  ?  " 

"Well,  that  is  a  hard  question;  for,  very 
naturally,  every  man  thinks  the  one  he  is 
using  is  the  best.  And,  strange  to  say,  near- 
ly every  beginner  thinks  he  can  getup  a  hive 
just  a  little  better  than  others  are  using,  so 
goes  at  it  with  a  relish  and  a  zest  worthy  of 
a  locomotive  inventor,  till  he  finds,  after  us- 
ing, that  the  most  of  the  older  frame  hives 
work  better  than  his  '  new  idea, '  which  he 
really  thought  was  going  to  revolutionize 
the  world." 

' '  I  may  be  one  of  those  fellows  later  on, 
but  just  now  I  wish  to  know  which  is  the 
best  of  the  older  frame  hives,  so  that  I  may 
have  what  I  need  ready  for  the  opening  sea- 
son of  19U6.     What  shall  I  take?" 

"All  things  considered,  especially  if  you 
can  winter  your  bees  in  a  cellar,  there  is 
probably  nothing  better  for  you  than  the 
regular  Langstroth  hive.  The  word  '  Lang- 
stroth'  would  properly  apply  to  all  good 
hives  having  movable  frames,  as  such  mov- 
able frames  come  under  Mr.  Langstroth's 
invention;  but  there  is  only  one  hive  that 
bears  his  name,  and  that  is  what  I  call  the 
regular  one." 

"How many  frames  would  you  use— eight 
or  ten?" 

' '  I  would  prefer  the  ten- frame  hive,  and 
especially  for  the  farmer  bee-keeper,  as  such 
hive  is  liable  to  have  sufficient  stores  in  it 
after  a  poor  season  so  that  the  bees  will 
come  through  all  right  in  the  spring;  while 
with  the  eight-frame  hive  they  are  quite  li- 
able to  starve  unless  they  are  looked  after 
and  fed." 

' '  Then  bees  are  liable  to  starve  after  a 
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poor  season,  when  the  sniall  brood  chamber 
is  used?" 

"Yes.  and  that  is  not  all.  1  find  that,  un- 
less much  care  is  used  during  winter  prep- 
aration, the  colonies  in  the  eight- frame 
hives  do  not  come  out  so  strong  in  the  spring, 
on  an  average,  as  do  those  in  the  ten- frame 
hive,  and  this  item  of  strong  colonies  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season  is  the  main  thing  to 
be  looked  after  where  the  crop  of  white  hon- 
ey comes  early  in  the  season,  as  it  always 
does  where  white  clover  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply,  as  I  think  it  is  in  your  locality; 
and  the  hive  which  the  most  nearly  accom- 
plishes this  object  is  the  one  the  farmer, 
or  any  other  person  keeping  bees,  should 
look  after." 

' '  I  think  I  begin  to  see  what  you  are  aft- 
er. You  want  the  bees  strong,  or  the  colo- 
nies strong  in  bees,  when  the  white  clover 
opens." 

' '  Yes.  Lots  of  bees  on  the  stage  of  action 
at  the  time  of  the  white-clover  honey  har- 
vest means  success  for  their  keeper;  and  I 
believe  that  the  ten-frame  Langstroth  hive 
will  give  just  this,  with  the  least  manipula- 
tion, of  any  hive  which  I  am  acquainted  with; 
and  that  is  just  what  the  average  farmer 
bee-keeper  needs  most." 

' '  What  is  the  necessary  manipulation  to 
give  a  ten- frame  hive  in  the  spring?" 

"The  early  management  of  any  hive  con- 
sists in  knowing  that  the  bees  have  a  good 
queen,  plenty  of  stores,  and  that  they  are 
tucked  up  warm  and  secure  at  the  top  of  the 
hive.  Bees  will  build  up,  even  if  the  top  of 
the  hive  has  cracks  in  it;  but  I  think  you 
will  easily  see  that  the  air  which  passes  out 
of  these  cracks  takes  so  much  warmth  away 
from  the  cluster,  and  causes  the  bees  to 
burn  just  so  much  more  fuel  (honey)  to  keep 
up  the  required  heat  inside  the  cluster,  which 
is  from  92  to  98  degrees,  when  brood-rear- 
ing is  going  on.  Therefore  it  pays  well  to 
see  that  the  top  of  the  hive  is  tight  in  early 
spring." 

' '  I  should  say  so,  if  it  requires  that  amount 
of  heat  to  rear  brood.  I  did  not  know  what 
temperature  was  required. ' ' 

' '  Plenty  of  stores  are  needed  in  any  event; 
for  if  the  bees  have  to  scrimp  on  account  of 
fairs  of  starvation,  not  nearly  so  many  bees 
will  be  reared  as  there  would  be  were  there 
so  much  honey  in  the  hive  that  the  bees 
could  use  it  lavishly.  A  hive  which  has 
twenty  pourds  of  honey  in  it  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  will,  as  a  rule,  give  double  the  bees 
at  the  commencement  of  the  clover  harvest 
that  the  one  will  which  has  only  five  pounds 
in  it,  providing  the  latter  does  not  starve  al 
together.  And  that  the  ten-frame  hive  is 
likely  to  have  twenty  pounds  or  more  in  it 
on  the  first  day  of  April  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  recommend  it  for  farmers." 

' '  Then  with  the  good  queen,  twenty  pounds 
of  honey,  and  the  hive  fixed  warm  and  tight 
at  the  top,  the  bees  will  be  likely  to  care  for 
themselves  till  about  the  time  the  white 
clover  opens." 

"Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  go  home  and  make  my  hives 


so  that  I  may  be  ready  when  spring  comes. 
Smith  has  bees  in  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hives,  and  he  told  me  he  would  sell  me  five 
colonies  in  the  spring  for  $20.00,  hives  and 
all.     Can  I  do  better  than  to  buy  them?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable price,  considering  you  have  the  hives 
with  the  bees;  and  by  getting  one  of  his 
empty  hives  as  a  pattern  you  can  make  all 
you  want  from  it,  and  thus  your  hives  will 
all  be  alike." 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  SALE  OF  OUR 
HONEY. 


Why  it  Pays  to  Advertise,  and  to  Give   away 
Ssmples. 

BY   E.    W     ALEXANDER. 

This  is  a  very  important  subject  connected 
with  our  business  at  the  present  time.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  than  to  do  as 
nearly  all  the  successful  business  men  and 
manufacturers  are  now  doing  —  that  is,  ad- 
vertise our  product  in  every  way  we  can 
think  of  that  would  be  likely  to  bring  trade. 
This  is  one  thing  that  we  as  honey-produc- 
ers have  sadly  neglected.  If  we  expect  to 
be  successful  in  producing  and  selling  large- 
crops  of  honey  we  must  apply  the  same 
methods  to  our  business  that  these  success- 
ful business  men  do  to  theirs.  Now  as  to 
the  manner  of  advertising,  each  man  must 
decide  that  for  himself.  But  advertise  we 
must  in  some  way.  It  is  now  high  time  that 
we  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  this. 

From  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in 
having  a  small  notice  inserted  in  our  bee 
journals,  and  seeing  its  effect,  I  am  sure 
that  through  them  a  nice  large  advertise- 
ment would  be  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to 
any  honey- producer;  and  why  so  many  of  us, 
myself  includtd,  should  be  so  negligent  in 
this  important  part  of  our  business  is  hard 
to  understand.  We  know  we  have  a  good 
thing  for  sale  —  one  of  the  best  foods  God 
ever  gave  to  man;  so  let  us  join  hands  ard 
place  this  before  the  public  in  a  profitable 
way.  Many  business  firms  give  away  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  sample  packages 
in  order  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  their 
goods;  and  I  sometimes  think  that,  if  the 
honey- producers  of  this  country  would  give 
away  a  small  per  ceni  of  their  honey  in  sam- 
ple packages  for  a  year  or  two,  it  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  bringing  honey  into  more 
general  use.  Then  when  the  poorer  classes 
get  into  the  habit  of  using  it  on  their  bread 
in  tie  place  of  butter  we  w.uld  surely  have 
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a  large  demand  for  all  we  could  produce. 
Most  children  are  very  fond  of  honey,  and 
will  nearly  always  prefer  it  to  butter  if  they 
have  a  chance.  This  fact  I  often  noticed  in 
bringing  up  my  family  of  four  children. 
Here  is  a  tender  point  with  many  parents. 
They  will  buy  for  their  children  many  things 
that  they  would  hardly  think  of  buying  for 
themselves. 

This  is  where  the  sample  package  would 
count  big.  The  child  would  have  some,  then 
it  surely  would  want  more;  and  the  indul- 
gent parents  would  commence  to  buy,  and 
they  too  would  soon  like  it,  and  buy  often; 
but  don't  make  your  sample  package  too 
small.  I  would  advise  about  a  pound.  Be 
sure  to  have  it  large  enough  to  do  fur  a  meal 
or  two.  A  mere  taste  would  amount  to 
nothing.  Some  may  think  to  give  away  a 
pound  of  honey  is  rather  expensive  in  order 
to  induce  a  family  to  purchase  some,  so  we 
will  do  a  little  figuring  along  this  line. 

We  will  suppose  a  man  has  10,000  lbs.  of 
extracted  horey  for  sale.  This  at  wholesale 
price  will  bring  him  about  $600.  Now,  if  he 
gives  away  1000  lbs.  to  as  many  families, 
and  in  doing  so  he  finds  500  families  that 
commence  to  buy  his  honey  at  10  cents,  this 
shows  that  his  customers  have  cost  him  two 
pounds  apiece,  or  12  cents  each;  and  if  they 
buy  on  an  average  18  lbs.  apiece  during  the 
season  he  comes  out  $300  ahead,  or.  in  other 
words,  he  receives  $900  for  the  honey  he 
would  otherwise  have  sold  for  $600.  This 
$300  would  pay  for  all  expenses  of  selling, 
and  he  would  have  a  nice  lot  of  customers 
to  supply  another  year  that  had  really  cost 
bim  nothirg.  This  is  a  case  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  sow  before  you  can  reap,  and,  like 
nearly  all  other  cases,  you  will  reap  accord- 
ing to  what  you  have  sown.  So  I  repeat, 
don't  be  afraid  to  give  away  some  honey  in 
order  to  advertise  your  business. 

There  is  one  thing  we  should  all  bear  in 
mind;  and  that  is,  when  we  get  customers 
try  hard  to  please  them  so  as  to  supply  them 
with  whatever  they  may  want  year  after 
year.  No  business  man  can  afford  to  lose  a 
customer  if  he  can  help  it.  First  furnish  a 
good  article,  then  offer  it  at  a  fair  price,  and 
always  be  square  in  your  dealings.  If  there 
is  any  thing  about  your  honey  that  is  not  as 
it  should  be,  call  the  purchaser's  attention 
to  it.  Don't  wait  until  after  it  is  sold,  and 
then  let  him  find  it  out  as  best  he  can.  If 
you  do,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  will  be  a 
little  careful  about  buying  of  you  again.  It 
might  be  of  some  help  to  have  a  circular 
go  with  each  sample,  telling  the  value  of 
honey  for  many  purpof'es,  and  how  the  chil- 
dren were  delighted  to  have  it  on  their 
bread. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  as  honey- pro- 
ducers have  never  taken  just  the  right  course 
to  bring  our  honey  into  general  use.  It  is 
all  right  to  teach  the  public  as  to  its  purity 
and  healthf  ulness,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
We  must  go  still  further  and  Fhow  them 
that  they  can  save  money  by  using  it.  When 
this  is  once  accomplished  we  can  then,  and 
not  until  then,  let  this  question  rest.     I  have 


retailed  in  small  lots  but  very  little  honey; 
but  I  have  always  noticed  that,  if  rightly 
done,  it  is  sure  to  bring  good  results.  If  we 
get  a  family  to  commence  using  honey  they 
are  sure  to  continue  as  long  as  we  supply 
them  with  a  good  article  at  a  moderate 
price.  We  have  several  customers  who  buy 
a  160-lb.  keg  of  dark  extracted  honey  everj' 
year  for  their  own  family  use.  They  have 
got  used  to  having  it  on  their  table,  and  they 
tell  me  they  don't  see  how  they  could  get 
along  without  it.  They  first  started  by  buy- 
ing a  10- lb.  pail  once  a  year.  One  man  in 
particular  bought  six  kegs  this  fall  to  retail 
out  to  his  neighbors.  This  man  never  bought 
any  honey  until  four  years  ago,  when  a 
friend  of  mine  sold  him  a  pailful.  I  speak 
of  these  incidents  to  show  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  start  a  large  demand  for  our  honey  if 
each  one  went  to  work  in  the  right  way  to 
bring  it  about. 

Now  in  connection  with  the  selling  of  hon- 
ey let  me  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
producing.  For  some  time  there  has  been 
an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  dark  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  but  little  demand  for 
light  extracted  unless  it  is  water-  white,  and 
can  compete  with  the  white  honey  of  Cali- 
fornia This  white  extracted  honey  is  a 
hard  thing  for  us  to  compete  with,  and  for 
this  reason  I  would  suggest  that  we  try 
hard  to  have  all  our  light  honey  put  in  sec- 
tions, and  sold  as  comb  honey,  and  all  our 
dark  honey  extracted.  This  would  relieve 
the  comb- honey  market  to  quite  an  extent, 
and  cause  those  who  prefer  dark  honey,  as 
many  do,  to  buy  dark  extracted  for  their 
table  use.  I  am  of  cen  asked  what  our  dark 
extracted  honey  is  mostly  used  for.  I  find 
out  from  those  who  handle  large  quantities 
that  the  Jews  are  our  best  customers  for 
this  grade  of  honey.  They  not  only  eat  a 
great  deal,  but  use  it  extensively  to  mak  e  a 
certain  drink  which  they  like  during  their 
holidays.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  hon- 
ey in  New  York  told  me  last  summer  that 
these  people  used  more  dark  extracted  hon- 
ey than  all  other  classes  put  together.  Then 
our  large  bakeries  use  considerably  more 
dark  extracted  than  they  do  light,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  all  manufacturers  that  use 
honey.  A  very  intelligent  -Jew  once  told  me 
that  their  people  were  suspicious  of  all  light 
honey,  but  had  confidence  in  dark  honey  be- 
ing what  it  claimed  to  be. 

Personally  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  sell  aH  the  honey  we  could 
produce,  at  a  good  price,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready  for  market;  but  I  know  that  many 
others  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  it  is  for 
them  that  I  hope  some  way  will  be  devised 
so  they  may  turn  their  surplus  honey  into 
ready  money. 

In  attempting  to  write  on  this  subject  I 
fully  realize  that  I  am  not  competent  to  do 
justice  to  the  question;  but  I  hope  you  may 
find  in  the  above  some  little  thread  that, 
when  woven  in  with  the  knowledge  of  oth- 
ers, will  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  better 
market  to  us  all. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15. 
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OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 


Packing  Colonies  in  Straw  in  a  Shed. 

BY  W.   T.    DAVISON. 

During  the  winter  of  1903  I  tried  absorb- 
ents in  supers.  I  did  not  lose  a  colony ;  but 
some  of  the  forest  leaves  used  for  packing 
in  supers  got  wet,  and  I  am  satisfied  they 
were  injurious  to  the  bees;  so  last  winter  I 
took  off  my  supers  and  placed  the  excelsior 
cover  directly  on  the  brood  body.  I  did  this 
before  it  turned  cold,  as  the  bees  must  have 
warm  weather  to  do  a  good  job  of  gluing  the 
cover  down  air-tight,  and  I  also  laid  a  stone 
on  each  hive  to  hold  the  cover  down  solid. 
My  hives  are  in  a  shed  with  a  floor,  and 
banked  up  with  plank.  Hives  are  about  ten 
inches  apart,  and  ten  inches  from  the  back 
wall. 


deep  on  top  of  the  hives.  Then  I  lay  plank 
on  top  of  the  straw  to  hold  it  down  solid. 
The  straw  must  be  kept  dry.  If  it  should 
get  wet  and  freeze,  the  bees  may  not  do 
well.  I  build  the  shed  facing  the  south,  so 
the  sun  will  shine  on  the  front  of  the  hives  in 
winter,  and  sometimes  the  hot  sun  shining 
in  at  the  entrance  will  cause  the  bees  to 
think  warm  weather  has  come,  and  they 
will  fly  out  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north, 
and  so  cold  that  they  become  chilled  and 
drop  to  the  ground  and  die.  To  avoid  this 
just  set  a  board  on  the  ground  and  lean  it 
up  against  the  front  end  of  the  hive.  This 
will  shade  the  entrance  at  noon,  and  will 
also  keep  a  cold  south  wind  from  blowing  in 
at  the  entrance.  When  the  air  outdoors 
gets  warm  enough  for  bees  to  fly,  take  the 
board  down  and  let  the  bees  have  a  good 
flight.     I  think  that  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  was 


W.  T.  DAVISON'S  METHOD   OF  PACKING  BEES   IN  STRAW  FOR  OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 


To  begin  fixing  for  the  straw  to  pack  with 
I  take  lathing  or  any  thing  that  is  handy, 
and  either  nail  these  strips  on  the  front  part 
of  the  hive  just  under  the  cover,  or  fix  them 
so  they  will  be  held  firmly  against  the  front 
end  of  the  brood  body.  When  the  laths  are 
made  fast,  get  boards  or  plank  and  set  them 
on  end  between  each  hive  at  the  front  end, 
and  let  them  rest  against  the  lathing.  These 
boards  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  about 
a  foot  above  the  hive. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  straw.  Get 
good  dry  wheat  or  oats  straw.  I  am  very 
careful  to  place  the  straw  in  between  and 
back  of  the  hives  so  that  it  will  be  perfect- 
ly solid.  I  use  straw  until  the  hives  are  com- 
pletely covered.     The  straw  must  be  one  foot 


the  first  to  write  about  using  a  board  in 
front  of  the  hive.  The  idea  is  valuable.  I 
have  seen  my  bees  lying  dead  on  the  snow 
by  the  thousands,  just  for  the  want  of  a 
board  like  this.  Before  I  used  this  way  of 
packing  my  bees  for  winter  I  lost  bees  eve- 
ry winter;  but  since  I  have  used  this  method 
I  have  not  lost  a  colony.  I  believe  I  can 
winter  my  bees  as  well  (or  better)  outdoors 
packed  in  this  way  as  I  could  in  the  average 
cellar. 

Don't  think  this  is  an  easy  place  to  winter 
bees.  The  weather  is  so  changeable  that  I 
am  satisfied  the  same  amount  of  packing 
that  it  takes  here  would  do  fully  as  well  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  State. 

I  leave  this  straw  on  my  bees  until  it  is 
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quite  warm  in  the  spring,  and  if  I  wish  to 
I  take  off  a  little  straw  at  a  time.  For  ex- 
ample I  would  take  it  down  to  the  cover 
some  warm  day,  and  then  wait  quite  a  while 
before  taking  the  remainder  of  the  straw 
out.  To  take  it  all  out  at  once  might  chill 
the  brood.  Leave  the  straw  on  the  hives  as 
long  as  it  will  be  safe.  You  can  tell  by  the 
fanning  at  the  entrance  when  the  bees 
are  too  warm;  then  move  part  of  the  straw. 

No  doubt  this  way  of  packing  is  old  to 
most  of  you;  but  there  may  be  a  few  who 
haven't  heard  of  this  method  of  wintering 
bees.  Those  who  haven't  any  cellar  can 
pack  their  bees  in  straw,  and  they  are  more 
apt  to  winter  well  outdoors  than  if  they  were 
put  in  a  cellar.  If  they  are  packed  as  I 
have  described,  especially  if  the  man  own- 
ing the  bees  has  not  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  cellar  wintering,  one  good  thing 
is  this:  My  bees  get  several  good  winter- 
flights.  Another  is,  they  begin  to  raise 
brood  early.  Both  winters  I  have  had  very 
early  brood-rearing;  and  my  colonies  are 
very  strong  for  the  white-clover  flow. 

Velpen,  Ind. 


ARE    SECTIONS    DETRIMENTAL    TO  THE 
HONEY  MARKET? 


A    Discussion   of   the  Weight    of  Sections    of 

Honey  and  the  Systems  of  Selling  Them. 

Continued  from  Last  Issue. 


BY  G.    C.    GREINER. 


The  next  and  by  far  the  most  vital  point 
which  our  chunk-honey  friends  misrepresent 
is  the  weight  question.  Mr.  Bohrer  says  in 
the  article  previously  referred  to,  page  814, 
"  It  seldom  weighs  a  pound,  oftener  falling 
short  three  or  four  ounces,  yet  it  sells  in 
most  cases  at  pound  prices,  not  by  weight 
but  by  the  piece. ' '  How  unreasonable !  Did 
Mr.  B.  ever  weigh  and  examine  a  one-pound 
section  (by  size)  that  weighed  four  ounces 
less  than  a  pound?  I  don't  think  he  has, 
otherwise  he  would  know  that  no  sane  bee- 
keeper would  try  to  palm  off  such  a  deficient 
specimen  for  a  full  sized  section  at  full 
price.  It  would  be  right  out  and  out  dis- 
honest; and  as  honesty  is  always  the  best 
policy  the  section-producer  is  not  short-sight- 
ed enough  to  cut  his  own  wings  by  such  a 
proceeding.  Even  if  we  had  the  disposition 
to  do  so,  and  I  hope  there  are  not  many  pf 
this  kind  in  our  ranks,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible.  In  the  first  place,  when  retail- 
ing them  ourselves  the  consumer  would  not 
accept  them  at  full  price;  and,  secondly, 
they  could  not  be  shipped  on  account  of  their 
frailty.  A  good  share  of  them  would  be 
broken  from  the  wood  in  transit. 

A  one-pound  section  of  honey  that  weighs 
four  ounces  less  than  a  pound  can  be  one  of 
two  kinds.  It  is  either  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  built  out,  and  all  finished  cap- 
ped honey,  or  it  is  all  built  out  and  very  lit- 
tle if  any  capped,  and  yet  may  contain  quite 
a  little  loose  honey.  The  former  we  sort 
out  and  dispose  of  in  various  ways.     Making 


practical  application  of  the  principle  that 
the  more  we  use  the  better  the  price  will  be, 
we  reserve  a  liberal  quantity  for  our  own 
table.  We  have  it  on  the  table  every  day, 
and  use  all  we  can  of  it.  Then  we  distribute 
the  same  among  our  friends  and  acquain- 
tances as  occasion  may  dictate;  and  what  is 
left  then  we  sell  as  chunk  honey  at  reduced 
rates,  although  I  am  not  favorably  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  of  doing  so. 

The  latter  kind,  and  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  drawn  comb  with  little  or  no  cap- 
ped honey,  is  reserved  for  next  season's 
bait  combs,  after  the  honey  has  been  clean- 
ed out  by  the  bees. 

Our  friends  advise  us  to  sell  sections  by 
weight.  If  they  had  given  their  well-meant 
advice  a  second  thought  they  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  only 
impracticable  but  impossible.  If  we  should 
undertake  it,  it  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing  as  selling  by  the  piece,  only  in  a  some- 
what reversed  fashion.  Instead  of  selling 
different-weight  sections  at  the  same  price 
we  should  have  to  sell  even- weight  sections 
at  different  prices,  and  that  would  create 
new  difficulties  and  dissatisfaction. 

If  the  weight  of  our  sections  ran  at  even 
ounces,  or  approximately  so,  their  prices 
could  be  easily  adjusted.  For  instance,  at 
16  cts.  a  pound  the  prices  of  sections  weigh- 
ing 15,  16,  and  17  ounces  would  be  just  that 
many  cents  re-i'pectively.  But  what  should 
we  do  with  all  the  bet  weens,  and  the  great 
majority  are  of  this  kind?  What  price 
should  we  ask  for  a  section  weighing  16^  oz.  ? 
We  have  no  smaller  fractional  currency  than 
cents,  so  that  the  half-ounce  value  could  not 
be  affixed  in  exact  change  with  the  currency 
at  our  command.  The  only  way  would  be 
for  the  dealer  to  charge  the  purchaser  17 
cts.,  making  him  pay  for  half  an  ounce  he 
does  not  get,  or  charge  16  cts.  and  throw  in 
the  half-ounce  without  getting  his  pay  for 
the  same.  It  would  be  as  unjust  for  one  as 
for  the  other  to  lose  the  half -ounce,  and  who 
should  it  be?  To  help  us  out,  custom  comes 
to  our  assistance  and  decides  the  matter. 

It  is  customary,  and  has  been  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  that  the  dealer  takes  the  ad- 
vantage when  the  exact  change  can't  be 
made.  If  the  half-change  of  25  cts.  is  to  be 
made,  the  dealer  retains  13  and  gives  12  in 
return,  and  nobody  finds  fault  about  it.  The 
same  principle  must  be  applied  to  sections 
and  all  articles  that  can  not  be  equaled  by 
even  money  value. 

As  I  am  regularly  on  the  city  market  I 
take  a  stroll  occasionally  up  and  down  the 
line  of  producers  and  dealers  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating;  and  I  find  that  nearly  all 
business  is  transacted  by  the  piece  system. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  load  of  cab- 
bage. A  partition  crosswise  the  wagon-box 
separates  them  into  two  different  grades, 
one  kind  averaging  a  little  larger  than  the 
other.  I  ask  the  price,  and  he  says, 
"These,"  pointing  to  the  larger  kind,  "are 
three  for  ten  cents,  and  the  others  are  two 
for  five. "  Now,  his  cabbage  in  either  grade 
are  by  no  means  alike.     They  vary  from  the 
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largest  to  the  smallest  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  our  sections,  but  still  the  price  is  the 
same.  The  first  caller,  of  course,  takes  his 
picii  out  of  the  lot;  the  next  one  does  the 
same,  and  every  one  following  is  sure  to 
take  the  best  he  can  find,  until  the  load  is 
sold.  Every  one  of  the  purchasers  had  his 
choice,  every  one  paid  the  same  money,  and 
every  one  is  satisfied. 

Another  neighbor  has  among  other  stuff  a 
couple  of  crates  of  cauliflower.  Like  the 
cabbage,  one  crate  runs  a  little  larger  than 
the  other,  and  he  sells  them  at  5  cts.  apiece, 
while  the  smaller  ones  are  sold  at  3  cts.  each. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  in  either 
crate  no  more  alike  than  the  other  man's 
cabbage.  Every  buyer  as  he  comes  along 
follows  up  the  game  tactics  of  taking  his 
choice  of  the  kind  he  prefers,  and  no  com- 
plaint is  made.  I  could  cite  hundreds  of 
similar  instances  all  along  the  line  if  neces- 
sary; and  why  should  honey  in  sections  be  ex- 
empt from  this  generally  adopted  practice? 

The  little  conversation  between  Dr.  Miller 
and  the  editor  on  the  weight  vs.  piece  sub- 
ject, pages  1118,  1119,  is  highly  amusing. 
Each  one  is  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  other. 
Dr.  M.  is  generally  pretty  sound  in  his  writ- 
ings; but  this  time,  if  1  understand  him 
aright,  his  argument  reminds  me  of  the 
drowning  man's  straw.  He  says,  "Now, 
what  kind  of  talk  is  that?  Haven't  the 
scales  been  used  in  making  up  those  ready- 
weighed  packages?  "  To  be  sure,  the  scales, 
or  some  device  to  that  effect,  has  been 
used,  but  not  to  weigh  full  weight.  I  have 
been  connected  with  one  of  these  manufac- 
turing estabUshments,  and  I  know  jast  how 
these  things  are  managed.  If  the  expense 
of  the  package  is  about  the  same  as  the  value 
of  an  equal  weight  of  its  contents,  that 
much  is  deducted  from  the  full  weight;  in 
other  words,  the  ready-weighed  package, 
when  placed  on  the  scales,  balances  at  its 
nominal  weight  But  if  the  same  weight  of 
the  contents  does  not  pay  for  its  enclosure, 
cans,  boxes,  wrappers,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  full  weight  is  reduced  enough  more, 
or  the  price  of  the  goods  raised  sufficiently, 
to  meet  this  expense. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  endless  vari- 
ety of  fancy  packages  we  find  stacked  up  on 
the  shelves  of  our  grocery  stores,  common 
sense  will  teach  us  that  some  one  has  to  pay 
for  all  this  convenience  and  attractiveness. 
We  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  the  manu- 
facturer who  bears  this  expense,  nor  the 
wholesale  dealer,  nor  the  retailer,  but  it  all 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  consumer,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  this  state  of  affairs.  If  you 
should  tell  any  consumer  among  the  long 
line,  from  the  aristocracy  down  to  the  com- 
mon day  laborer,  to  bring  along  his  former 
day's  flour-bag  and  you  would  sell  him  100 
lbs.  of  flour  in  bulk  at  25  per  cent  less  than 
he  has  to  pay  at  the  store  for  the  same 
quantity  (?)  in  10  or  25  lb.  paper  sacks,  he 
would  not  even  listen  to  you. 

Another  instance  of  fashionable  extrava- 
gance we  have  in  the  line  of  baked  goods. 


When  we  order  a  pound  of  crackers,  the  gro- 
cer brings  us  a  square  oblong  package,  elab- 
orately labeled,  and  done  up  in  fancy  style. 
The  few  crackers  it  contains  are  first  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  sheet  of  paraffine  paper.  This 
is  enclosed  by  a  pasteboard  box  with  a  han- 
dy adjustable  lid,  and  this  again  is  done  up 
in  a  nice  color-print  wrapper.  The  whole 
package  weighs  13  ounces  with  a  net  con- 
tents of  10  ounces,  and  the  grocer  charges 
10  cts.  for  the  package— just  one  cent  an 
ounce,  when  crackers  in  bulk  could  be  had 
for  8  or  9  cts.,  or  about  half  the  price  of  the 
other.  I  have  tried,  in  a  small  way,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  this  unpardonable  wastefulness 
by  buying  crackers  in  bulk,  but  without  suc- 
cess. We  hear  expressions  like  this:  "Yes, 
they  are  cheaper,  but  not  nearly  so  nice. 
We'd  rather  have  them  in  packages." 

It  is  useless  trying  to  swim  against  the 
stream.  Convenience  and  style,  no  matter 
how  expensive,  are  all  the  go.  Then  to 
claim  in  the  face  of  all  this  indifference  to 
economy  that  people  will  not  buy  honey  in 
sections  because  they  are  a  little  short  in 
weight,  when  their  chance  is  equally  good 
to  get  one  of  that  much  overweight  the  next 
time  they  buy.  is  all  imagination. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

To  be  continued. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Bees  Twice  as  Large  as  Italians;  Wax  Used  as 
Money. 

BY  W.  H.  COONS. 


The  Christmas  number  of  Gleanings  has 
just  come,  and  I  have  read  with  much  plea- 
sure the  article  on  The  Stingless  Bee,  by 
Mr.  Green.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
article  he  alludes  to  what  seems  to  be  the 
"missing  link"  in  bee  culture  in  regard  to 
an  apparently  undiscovered  sr'ecies  of  larg- 
er bees  than  are  at  present  known.  He 
says:  "Some  hope  to  find  a  still  larger  bee 
than  is  now  known,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  should  not  exist." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  contribute  a  few 
lines  to  you.  I  can  say  that  they  do  exist, 
and  authentically  state  that  this  speiecs  of 
large  bees  is  by  no  means  a  myth.  I  can 
vouch  for  their  reality  by  the  testimony  of 
three  of  my  five  senses :  I  have  seen  them, 
and  eaten  their  honey;  and  the  sensory 
nerves  of  my  skin  tell  me  they  are  not  sting- 
less. I  spent  nearly  two  years  in  their  na- 
tive haunts,  and  "tracked  them  to  their 
lair,"  which  is  the  large  forest  wilderness 
that  entirely  covers  the  great  mountainous 
island  of  Mindinao  of  the  Philippine  group. 

I  was  engaged  in  trade  with  the  natives 
in  those  islands,  whose  principal  occupation 
is  the  collecting  of  wild  honey,  and  whose 
currency  and  stock  in  trade  is  the  wax  pro- 
duced by  these  bees.  This  account  may  not 
be  of  much  scientific  or  practical  value,  but 
I  presume  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
have   looked  forward   to  the  day  when  the 
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common  bee's  proboscis  could  be  stretched 
out  long  enough  to  sip  the  nectar  from  the 
red-clover  blossoms,  which  has  always  excit- 
ed the  cupidity  of  the  apiarist. 

This  bee  is  fully  twice  as  large  as  the  Ital- 
ian, but  a  little  blacker,  with  distinct  light- 
colored  bands  around  the  abdomen.  They 
make  a  large  five-sided  cell  about  2^  inches 
•  eep,  filled  with  a  rather  thin  dark-colored 
honey  gathered  almost  entirely  from  the 
blossoms  of  the  forest  trees.  They  do  not 
seek  a  hollow  tree  or  other  enclosed  place  to 
build  their  nest,  but  suspend  their  comb 
from  the  under  side  of  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
sometimes  not  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  though  usually  it  is  high  up 
near  the  top  of  the  tall  trees.  But  they 
dont  roost  too  high  for  the  i-apacious  native. 
It  sometimes  takes  him  two  days  to  scale 
the  dizzy  height  to  their  castle,  but  he  gets 
there  just  the  same  by  tying  rattan  bands 
around  the  tree,  one  above  another,  thereby 
making  a  foot  and  hand  hold,  up  which  he 
climbs  with  a  torch  of  smoking  rattan  wood. 

Every  business  has  its  light  and  dark  sides, 
so  honey- gathering  in  the  Philippines  has  its 
bitter  as  well  as  its  sweet  morsel.  The  man 
or  men  who  go  up  the  tree  get  severely 
stung  sometimes;  but  it  is  soon  forgotten 
after  the  spoils  have  been  secured  and  they 
are  gorging  themselves  on  the  honey  and 
young  white  bees  which  are  still  in  the  comb. 
They  save  the  wax,  and,  after  softening  it 
in  the  hot  sun,  make  it  into  pots  of  about 
five  to  ten  pounds.  This  is  bartered  and 
sold  and  exchanged,  and  passed  through 
many  hands,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  melt- 
ing-pot of  the  "  'Mericano,"  as  much  batter- 
ed and  worn  as  a  bad  dollar. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  varieties  of 
bees  in  the  islands.  One  is  a  little  smaller 
than  our  Italians,  and  much  darker  in  color, 
V,  hich  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous.  There 
is  also  another  species  which  is  of  no  value. 
It  is  a  tiny  insect  about  the  size  of  the  little 
sweat  bee  that  occasionally  lights  on  one's 
hand  in  the  summer  season.  It  lives  in  small 
colonies  of  but  a  few  hundred  in  number,  in  a 
hollow  tree,  high  above  the  ground,  and 
makes  a  comb  similar  in  shape  to  the  Amer- 
ican bumble-bee. 

Camden,  Ohio,  Dec.  21. 


PROTECTION    FOR   COMB-HONEY  SUPERS. 


Does  the  Amount  of   Honey  Produced  Pay  for 
the  Extra  Trouble? 


BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 


In  Dec.  1st  Gleanings  you  ask  for  reports 
on  the  value  of  protection  for  comb  honey 
supers.  I  have  not  had  in  use  any  supers 
double-walled  all  around,  but  always,  while 
living  in  South  Dakota,  I  kept  a  narrow  rim 
with  a  chaff  cushion  on  top  of  the  supers  on 
each  hive,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  surplus 
was  increased  thereby,  though  in  that  local- 
ity, during  our  main  flow,  the  nights  usually 
varied  from  hot  to  insuff'erably  hot. 


After  locating  here  I  put  in  use  the  same 
arrangement,  but  finally  discarded  it,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  handling  the  two  extra 
pieces  (cushion  and  rim)  to  each  colony. 
Without  any  absolute  tests,  weighing  prod- 
uct of  a  large  number  of  colonies  in  the 
same  yard  on  both  plans,  I  could  see  very 
little  difference;  but  nevertheless  I  think 
that  such  tests  would  prove  favorable  to 
more  thorough  protection;  but  the  only  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is,  how  great  a  difference 
would  there  be  in  favor  of  protection?  Mr. 
Danzenbaker  seems  to  imply  that  protection 
on  tops  and  all  around  will  make  an  increase 
in  the  crop  of  about  a  half.  Please  show  us 
the  proojs,  for,  if  true,  I  will,  of  course, 
adopt  such  an  outer  case. 

Our  new  supers  are  double  on  the  ends 
(ends  of  section  holders  i  inch  thick),  while 
on  one  side  is  a  follower,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  Pettit  cleated  divider  without  the 
holes,  so  that,  if  the  force  of  bees  is  as 
strong  as  it  should  be,  we  have  double  walls 
on  the  side  of  our  super  also,  but  full  of 
bees,  rather  than  chaff  or  a  dead  air  space. 

On  the  side  of  thorough  protection  of  comb 
supers  stand  Vernon  Burt,  Danzenbaker, 
DooHttle,  Massie,  and  quite  a  host  of  others; 
but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  vast  majority 
of  big  practical  comb-honey  men  are  on  the 
other  side.  I  want  to  know  if  M.  A.  Gill,  R. 
L.  Porter,  James  Heddon,  R.  L.  Taylor,  and 
Dr.  Miller  have  really  been  losing  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  of  their  crops  from  a  lack  of 
protection  for  their  supers  for  all  these 
years. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 


POULTRY  VS    BEES. 

A  Case  in  Point  of  How  Bees  and  Poultry  can 
be  Made  to  Pay. 

BY  H.    B.    STRATTON. 


After  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  McGlade's 
article  on  page  1307  I  fail  to  find  ' '  ocular 
proof "  that  there  is  no  profit  in  poultry; 
and  if  Dr.  Miller  looks  at  poultry-raising  in 
the  same  light  he  will  also  fail  to  find  it. 
Mr.  McGIade  seems  to  place  all  the  blame 
on  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  place  it  on  the 
man.  Apparently  he  did  not  know  what  to 
feed  nor  when  to  feed  it. 

As  Dr.  Miller  would  like  to  ''see  the  fig- 
ures," but  failed  to  find  any  given  by  Mr. 
McGlade  relative  to  poultry,  I  should  like 
to  give  our  experience  for  the  doctor's  ben- 
efit and  of  other  readers  of  Gleanings. 

During  the  year  1905  we  kept  140  hens  — 
a  mixed  lot  of  Leghorn,  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
Hamburg  fowls.  Here  are  the  figures:  We 
set  38  hens  on  495  eggs,  hatching  390  chick- 
ens, and  275  of  these  were  raised. 

NUMBER   OF   EGGS  LAID. 


January.  1524: 
February,  16C5; 
March,  2594; 
April,  2755; 
May,  1962; 
June.  178.^- 


July,  1500; 
August,  1180; 
September.  1163; 
October,  805; 
November,  282; 
December.  360. 
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Whole  number  of  eggs  laid,  1464  dozen; 
whole  number  of  eggs  sold,  1262  dozen,  or 
$335.55;  fowls  and  chickens  sold,  $76.31. 
Total  amount  taken  in,  $411.86.  Feed,  etc., 
bought  14,614  lbs.,  costing  $188.16,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  $223.70. 

The  above  figures  represent  actual  money 
taken  in  and  paid  out.  No  record  has  been 
kept  of  the  grain  that  has  been  raised  on  the 
farm  and  fed  to  the  hens,  or  of  the  chickens 
and  eggs  used  by  the  family.  The  value  of 
one  is  nearly  balanced  by  the  other. 

Mr.  McGlade's  advice  is  to  try  bees  alone. 
My  advice  is  to  try  both  poultry  and  bees  in 
a  small  way,  at  first,  if  you  live  near  a  good 
market  for  eggs  and  honey;  then  if  you  can 
succeed  at  both  you  have  a  double  income; 
but  if  you  have  the  luck  of  Mr.  McGlade 
you  can  drop  one  and  still  have  the  other  to 
fall  back  upon. 

My  bees  produced  an  average  of  70  lbs. 
per  colony  last  year,  mostly  from  buckwheat 
and  goldenrod.  I  use  the  plain  sections  and 
fence  separators,  arid  sell  by  the  piece  as  J. 
E.  Crane  recommends.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  enough  honey  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  Hoffman  frame  is  here  to  stay.  I 
have  used  it  since  keeping  bees,  and  do  not 
care  to  change. 

South  Fallsburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BEE  BOOKS  AND  JOUR- 
NALS. 


How  to  Read  an  Article. 


BY  J.    G.    BAUMGAERTNER. 


Several  of  the  bee  journals  have  lately 
touched  upon  the  question,  ' '  How  many  bee 
journals  snould  a  bee-keeper  read?  " 

The  same  question  should  be  asked  regard- 
ing bee-books,  for  they  are  of  no  less  impor- 
tance than  the  journals.  These  questions 
are  by  no  means  insignificant,  for  bee  liter- 
ature is  to-day  playing  such  an  important 
part  in  modem  apiculture  that  it  is  some- 
thing indispensable  to  any  one  who  would 
keep  abreast  with  the  bee-keeping  world, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  best  inventions 
and  discoveries  along  apicultural  lines. 
What  has  done  more  toward  building  up 
American  bee-keeping  to  what  it  is  to-day 
than  the  agency  of  bee  literature?  Without 
it  the  majority  of  us  would  still  be  plodding 
along  as  did  our  ancestors  of  the  skep  and 
box-hive  age.  With  the  information  given 
by  experienced  men  through  the  pages  of 
bee  journals  and  bee  books  the  beginner  can 
to-day  set  in  where  the  veteran  left  off, 
without  having  to  go  over  the  same  old 
ground  once  more.  Thus  progress  is  made. 
New  ideas  are  now  spread  broadcast  over 
the  land  in  a  few  weeks,  whereas  without 
our  journals  they  scarcely  ever  reach  beyond 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  origi- 
nator. 

But,  bearing  in  mind  that  bee  books  and 
papers  are  a  necessity  —  yes,  a  blessing  —  to 


our  industry,  the  question  confronts  every 
bee-keeper,  how  many  of  the  numerous 
books  and  papers  on  bees  shall  he  read? 

This  question  has  been  answered,  at  least 
regarding  bee  journals  (and  the  same,  un- 
doubtedly, applies  to  books)  several  times, 
that  a  man  should  take  at  least  two  or  three, 
as  usually  each  journal  has  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  its  own  (and  so  have  the  books) ,  and 
consequently  an  importance  of  its  own.  I 
consider  this  good  advice;  but  I  will  add, 
however,  do  not  take  any  more  than  you  can 
do  justice  to.  It  is  not  so  much  the  quanti- 
ty as  the  quality  of  what  we  read  that  is  of 
real  value  to  us.  Again,  if  we  read  too 
much  we  are  unable  to  digest  what  we  read, 
and  are  apt  to  be  as  much,  if  not  more, 
harmed  than  benefited.  How  many  journals 
and  books  a  bee-keeper  can  read  and  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  his  reading  is,  I 
think,  a  matter  greatly  depending  on  the 
mental  abilities  and  the  spare  time  of  the 
individual. 

I  find  that,  in  order  to  make  my  jour- 
nals most  profitable  to  me,  I  must  not  only 
read  them  but  shidy  them.  Where  new 
plans  and  ideas  are  set  forth  it  pays  to  get 
down  and  study  matters  with  closest  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  methods  described.  A 
lead- pencil  and  some  paper  are  frequently 
found  useful  to  note  down  this  or  that  as  I 
read  along,  or  even  outline  certain  methods 
while  I  read  the  description.  It  makes 
things  plainer,  and  helps  to  impress  details 
upon  the  mind;  for  it  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  be  positive  about  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  the  description  read,  when  out  among 
the  hives  testing  a  new  plan. 

I  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  regard  to  thoroughness, 
many,  even  more  experienced  bee-keepers 
are  "found  wanting. "  For  instance,  I  have 
noticed  many  times  when  new  ideas  were 
advanced  regarding  some  feature  of  apicul- 
ture that  almost  invariably  some  have  re- 
ported that  they  failed  in  carrying  it  out 
successfully;  and  not  seldom  it  finally  ap- 

E eared  that  some  little  but  essential  parts 
ad  been  overlooked,  or  either  a  change  had 
been  made  willfully.  Here  let  me  call  at- 
tention to  what  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  says 
on  page  1189:  "Now  a  few  words  to  all  who 
try  new  methods  which  the  writers  for  our 
bee  journals  recommend.  Either  carry  out 
those  methods  to  the  letter  or  let  them 
alone;  don't  mix  up  a  lot  of  your  own  ideas 
with  those  of  others,  and  then  condemn  the 
writer  for  not  giving  a  practical  method." 

A  short  time  ago  I  met  an  old  bee-keeper. 
Our  conversation  turned  upon  bee  books. 
He  told  me  that  beginners  often  consulted 
him  as  to  what  book  they  should  get,  and 
that  his  answer  usually  was,  "Do  not  get 
any  book.  If  you  want  to  find  out  any  thing 
about  the  management  of  bees,  come  here 
and  spend  half  a  day  with  me  and  see  how 
bees  are  hardled;  for  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
farmers  working  according  to  books  never 
raise  any  com. ' ' 

Now,  while  I  esteem  this  gentleman  very 
highly,  and   respect   his   advice   as   coming 
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from  an  experienced  apiculturist;  and  while 
I  most  firmly  agree  with  him  that  practical 
experience  is  worth  more  than  theoretical 
knowledge,  my  own  experience  with  books 
and  journals  leads  me  to  disagree  with  him 
most  decidedly  when  he  advises  beginners  to 
let  bee  books  alone. 

Regarding  the  reason  this  man  gave  for 
the  inadvisability  of  studying  bee  books,  I 
will  say  it  was  of  benefit  to  me,  as  it  set  me 
to  thinking  over  the  questions,  why  do  farm- 
ers working  according  to  book-instruction 
frequently  fail?  And  why  do  bee-keepers 
often  fail  to  be  successful  in  carrying  new 
methods  advanced  in  bee-journals?  Is  it 
not  because  they  are  personally  not  adapted 
to  the  pursuit  in  the  first  place,  and  would 
better  do  something  else,  and,  secondly,  go 
about  their  work  thoughtlessly  and  careless- 
ly, leaving  the  trouble  of  thinking  to  other 
people.  As  in  bee-keeping,  so  also  in  farm- 
ing, locality  and  weather  conditions  are  two 
important  factors  that  need  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Again,  methods  employed  in  the  South 
will  not  apply  in  the  North  invariably,  and 
vice  versa.  The  soil  in  one  locality  will  need 
a  slightly  different  treatment  from  that  in 
another  locality,  to  yield  the  best  results. 

These  and  many  other  conditions,  the  farm- 
er who  follows  written  information  must 
bear  in  mind.  The  same  holds  good  with 
the  bee-keeper.  A  Texas  apiary  must  be 
managed  differently  from  a  Michigan  one. 
In  one  locality  the  flow  comes  early,  in 
another  it  comes  late.  etc. ;  consequently  it 
requires  careful  thinking,  comparing,  and 
observing,  besides  reading  good  and  instruc- 
tive literature. 

New  Memphis,  111.,  Dec.  29. 


SOME  COMMENTS    AS   TO  HOW  FAR    MR. 
ALEXANDER'S  METHODS  ARE  APPLI- 
CABLE TO  OTHER  LOCALITIES. 


A  Few  Timely  Suggestions  to  Beginners. 


BY  J.    L.    BYER. 


Much  as  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  and  success  that  Mr.  Alexander 
has  attained  in  the  matter  of  keeping  a 
large  number  of  colonies  in  one  place,  I  can 
not  help  thinking  that  a  whole  lot  of  his 
teachings  through  the  columns  of  Glean- 
ings are  not  adaptable  to  localities  of  the 
majority  of  bee- keepers.  For  instance,  in 
how  many  localities  would  it  be  advisable  to 
attempt  to  treble  the  number  of  colonies 
previous  to  the  honey-flow?  Certainly  not 
m  any  place  where  clover  is  the  main  source 
of  surplus.  Perhaps  Mr.  Alexander  classes 
all  such  locations  as  not  being  ' '  fairly  good, ' ' 
yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  average 
100  lbs.  or  more  to  the  colony.  But  you 
may  rest  assured  that  nothing  like  that 
could  be  obtained  if  we  broke  up  all  colonies 
previous  to  the  flow.  On  the  contrary,  ev- 
ery effort  is  made  to  keep  all  colonies  intact, 
as  in  more  than  one  instance  this  100  lbs. 


surplus  was  all  gathered  during  the  month 
of  June.  In  Nov.  1st  Gleanings,  1904,  Mr. 
A.  tells  us  that  he  seldom  gets  any  honey 
previous  to  August;  and  that  in  nineteen 
years,  in  only  four  years  have  they  received 
any  surplus  previous  to  that  date.  Easy  to 
see  that  what  would  be  practical  in  a  local- 
ity like  that,  as  regarding  the  matter  of 
increase,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  crop  of 
honey  if  attempted  by  a  bee-keeper  in  the 
clover  belt.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
bee-keepers  so  situated  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  slogan  should  rather  be,  ' '  Keep  all 
colonies  together  without  division  as  long  aa- 
possible  " 

Another  item  I  should  like  to  mention  is 
to  the  writer,  at  least,  a  * '  stunner. "  I  re- 
fer to  Jan.  1st  Gleanings,  where  Mr.  Al- 
exander speaks  of  the  matter  of  winter 
stores  for  the  bees.  He  says,  ' '  In  order  to 
avoid  light  colonies  in  the  fall,  let  your  bees 
fill  up  their  hives  with  the  first  honey  of  the 
season,  and  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  it 
capped  over  before  you  put  on  your  extract- 
ing-supers." 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  you  think  that, 
granting  such  practice  proves  all  right  with 
Mr.  A.,  yet  it  would  spell  "d-i-s-a-s-t-e-r  " 
for  most  bee-keepers  in  most  localities? 
Are  we  to  drop  all  efforts  at  having  the 
brood-nests  filled  with  brood,  and  substitute 
honey  in  lieu  thereof?  But  how  does  Mr. 
Alexander  accomplish  this?  With  us,  while 
waiting  for  the  brood- chamber  to  get 
plugged  with  honey,  the  bees  would  swarm 
or  loaf;  and  if,  perchance,  some  did  not 
swarm,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a  queen 
that  would  tolerate  a  lot  of  honey  in  a  Lang- 
stroth  hive  with  extracting- supers  on  during 
a  good  flow  from  clover. 

Another  strange  thing  is  that,  in  a  buck- 
wheat locality,  such  precautions  should  be 
necessary.  At  one  of  my  yards  we  occa- 
sionally have  a  little  buckwheat  surplus. 
When  this  happens  the  Carniolans  and  blacks 
are  generally,  and  the  Italians  always, 
heavy  enough  for  winter  at  the  close  of  the 
flow.  With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's opinions,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
big  mistake  for  bee-keepers  in  clover  loca- 
tions to  follow  his  advice  in  this  matter. 

In  an  article  written  by  Mr.  A.  some  time 
ago  he  cautioned  bee-keepers  not  to  let  the 
bees  get  ahead  of  them  in  the  extracting 
season.  In  his  own  practice  he  extracted 
the  honey  when  the  bees  were  just  ready 
to  seal  over  the  combs,  claiming  that,  if 
left  to  be  sealed  over,  much  less  honey 
would  be  gathered.  Again,  granting  that 
Mr.  Alexander  can  work  this  plan  all 
right,  do  you  think  the  advice  sound  in  view 
of  the  needed  campaign  toward  getting  bee- 
keepers to  produce  a  better  quality  of  ex- 
tracted honey?  But  by  using  two  or  more 
supers,  I  very  much  doubt  if  Mr.  A.'s  con- 
tention will  prove  true  relative  to  securing 
much  more  honey  by  extracting  before  the 
combs  are  sealed.  But,  to  return  to  the 
question : 

In  a  footnote  to  Mr.  Alexander's  article 
in  Jan.  1st   Gleanings,  in  speaking  of  his 
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storage-tanks  you  say  the  honey  "is  very 
thick  when  it  comes  out  of  the  combs."  In 
view  of  Mr.  Alexander's  avowed  statement 
that  the  most  of  his  honey  is  extracted  be- 
fore the  combs  are  sealed,  the  wonder  to 
the  writer  is,  how  can  his  honey  be  thick 
when  it  is  extracted?  Clearly  a  question  of 
locality  again,  as  here  with  us  buckwheat 
honey  is  always  thin  if  extracted  before 
the  combs  are  sealed.  Indeed,  it  is  never 
as  thick  as  clover  or  bass  wood  honey,  even 
if  left  on  the  hives  till  sealed. 

Lest  my  motives  in  this  writing  be  mis- 
construed, let  me  say  that  Mr.  Alexander  is 
in  the  eyes  of  the  bee-keeping  world  at 
present,  as  Dec.  15th  Gleanings  aptly 
puts  it,  "Alexander  the  Great,"  and  any 
thing  coming  from  his  pen  is  sure  to  be  act- 
ed upon  by  thousands  of  bee-keepers  (espe- 
cially amateurs)  another  year.  While  his 
methods  are,  no  doubt,  sound  for  his  own 
locality,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  in  a 
thousand,  yet,  as  before  stated,  for  the 
great  majorty  of  localities  I  feel  confident 
some  of  these  same  methods  are  not  practi- 
cal. In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Editor,  is  it  not 
wisdom  to  caution  beginners  about  leaving 
the  "  beaten  paths  "  too  far,  and  following 
what  may,  in  their  localities,  turn  out  after 
all  to  be  a  phantom? 

Markham,  Ont.,  Can. 

[Notwithstanding  I  have  stated  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  locality  is  a  peculiar  one;  that  I 
did  not  believe  the  average  locality  would 
support  anywhere  near  750  colonies,  and 
that  I  did  not  think  the  average  bee-keeper 
would  do  well  to  extract  before  the  bees 
capped  their  combs,  and  notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Alexander  has  also  himself  put 
emohasis  upon  some  of  these  things;  yet  I 
believe  that  many  of  our  readers,  especially 
those  who  have  conditions  considerably  dif- 
ferent, would  do  well  to  consider  thoroughly 
all  that  Mr.  Byer  has  to  offer.  In  defense 
of  Mr.  Alexander  I  may  add,  however,  that 
if  Mr.  Byer  or  any  one  else  could  see  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  Delanson  and  vicini- 
ty, he  would  see  how  well  Mr.  Alexander 
knows  his  locality  and  how  well  he  makes 
use  of  that  knowledge. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
honey,  I  repeat  that  what  I  saw  in  the  tanks 
was  of  good  bodv  and  quality.  Some  of  the 
points  suggested  by  Mr.  Byer  are  covered 
by  Mr.  Alexander  in  this  issue.— Ed.] 


BANAT  BEES. 

A  Description  of  a  New  Race. 

BY  L.    A.    LAWMASTER. 


I  have  tried  most  races  of  bees,  including 
the  Banats  for  three  years.  I  consider  thtm 
the  best  and  gentlest  bees  in  America  to- 
day I  have  the  Caucasians  and  Banats, 
and"  I  find  the  Banats  the  gentlest,  while  the 
Caucasians  run  around  over  the  comb  and 
crawl  over  my  hand;  but  the  Banats  keep 
quiet  on  their  combs,  and  do  not  run  around 
over  the  combs.     I  have  handled  them  with- 


out smoke  when  gathering  honey,  and  have 
taken  off  the  surplus  section  without  a  bit 
of  smoke,  and  have  opened  up  the  hive  quite 
often  and  taken  all  the  frames  out  and  put 
them  back  without  the  use  of  any  smoke. 
They  are  about  the  same  color  as  the  Carni- 
olans,  only  a  little  lighter  gray  color.  The 
drones  are  about  the  same  as  the  Carniolans, 
only  whiter  on  the  body,  and  have  more 
hair  on  the  last  segment.  The  queens  are 
smaller  and  darker  than  the  Carniolans,  but 
just  as  prolific.  They  do  not  swarm  as  much 
as  the  Carniolans  I  have  kept  them  three 
years  and  haven't  had  a  swarm  yet.  They 
have  gathered  a  third  more  surplus  honey 
than  t^e  best  Carniolan  bees  have. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  they  suit  me 
the  best  of  any  bees  I  ever  tried.  They  are 
hardy  and  industrious. 

Upper  Sandusky,  0. 


HANDLING  BEES  AT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


No  Cage  Necessary. 
BY  I.    HOPKINS. 


I  was  highly  amused  on  reading  your  edi- 
torial under  the  above  headmg  in  your  issue 
for  September  15,  especially  that  part  de- 
scribing the  elaborate  preparations  made  for 
the  demonstration,  where  you  selected  a  col- 
ony of  gentle  bees,  and  got  rid  of  the  "  fly- 
ing bees"  before  putting  it  m  a  cage.  I 
presume  the  reason  for  this  preparation,  and 
confining  the  b  es  and  the  man  in  a  cage  6 
X5^X4  ft.,  was  to  prevent  the  onlookers 
getimg  stung.  Now,  I  may  tell  you  that  it 
is  nearly  25  years  since  I  first  commenced  to 
give  such  demonstrations  publicly,  and  for 
the  last  12  years  I  have  done  it  annually  at 
agricultural  shows;  and  all  the  protection 
the  public  had  or  needed  was  a  few  hurdles 
to  make  a  ring  so  everybody  could  see. 

My  demonstration  has  been  the  transfer- 
ring of  bees  and  combs  from  boxes  to  frame 
hivt-s  without  smoke,  veil,  or  other  protec- 
tion —  generally  from  three  to  four  boxes, 
sometimes  blacks,  sometim.es  hybrids,  just 
as  they  came  along.  The  ring  was  formed 
of  sheep-hurdles,  about  60  ft.  squai-e.  That 
was  all.  The  man  who  knows  his  work  can 
get  the  bees  under  control  at  once  without 
smoke,  and  I  have  never  known  an  onlooker 
to  get  stung.  I.  Hopkins. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

[See  editorial  and  article  of  the  editor 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  your  statement,  after  a  further 
trial  of  the  plan  of  exhibiting  bees  at  county 
fairs,  that  no  special  precaution  need  be 
taken  to  secure  extra-gentle  bees;  but  I 
would  hardly  advi.se  handling  them  in  the 
open,  for  the  reason  that  horses  driven  near 
by  might,  with  their  switching  tails,  get 
stung;  and  this  would  cause  a  catastrophe 
in  a  crowd  that  would  be  serious,  and  it 
would  bring  down  on  the  head  of  the  bee- 
keeper the  wrath  of  every  one.  At  our 
county  fair  I  scooped  up  some  handfuls  of 
bees,  stepppd  out  of  the  cage,  and  walked 
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around  in  the  crowd.  I  noticed  that  some 
bees  took  wing.  While  there  was  no  dispo- 
sition on  their  part  to  offer  attack,  yet  some 
people  in  the  crowd  would  strike  at  them, 
and,  much  to  my  consternation,  a  big  pow- 
erful bay  horse,  full  of  life,  went  past  us. 
One  or  two  stray  bees  buzzed  about  his 
head.  He  began  switching  his  tail  vigorous- 
ly, and  shaking  his  head.  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  back  into  the  cage,  and  I  was  fear- 
ful every  moment  that  the  horse  might  with 
his  tail  get  the  bees  to  stiffg. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  a  cage; 
and  that  is,  that  bees  confined  are  more  gen- 
tle than  those  that  have  the  perfect  freedom 
of  the  air.  They  seem  to  be  demoralized 
by  their  constant  handling;  and  when  they 
try  to  take  flight  they  discover  they  are 
prisoners.  Then  their  entire  thought  is  how 
to  get  out.  As  I  have  elsewhere  acknow- 
ledged, the  idea  of  handling  bees  in  a  cage  at 
outdoor  public  gatherings  came  from  Eng- 
land.-Ed.] 


BROOD-FRAMES    AND   COMB-HONEY 
TIOWS  IN  THE  SAME  BODY. 

BY  C.  M.  CHURCH. 


SEC- 


I  enclose  a  sketch  of  a  hive  for  raising 
comb  honey.  I  am  only  a  beginner  in  bee 
culture;  and  as  I  experienced  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  my  bees  into  the  super 
I  concluded  to  change  the  construction  of 
the  hive  so  as  to  let  them  fill  sections  by 
placing  sections  in  the  body  of  the  hive. 
While  this  scheme  was  new  to  me  I  have 
since  found  that  it  is  an  old  idea,  invented 
by  Mr.  Langstroth  in  1852,  and  used  in  a  lit- 
tle different  way.  I  am  also  informed  that 
more  honey  can  be  obtained  per  colony  in 
this  way,  but  at  a  greater  expense  in  labor. 


My  idea  was  to  build  a  large  12  or  16  frame 
hive  deep  enough  to  take  in  two  4X5  sections 
standing  up,  and  four  sidewise,  making  8 
sections  to  the  frame  (see sketch  of  frame). 
Then  put  in  as  many  frames  as  desired  for 
the  brood-nest;  say  four  to  six,  with  a 
queen- excluder  each  side  of  the  brood- nest; 
then  fill  up  the  rest,  each  side  of  the  brood- 
nest,  outside  the  queen-excluder,  with  frames 
containing  4X5  plain  sections,  with  fences 
between  them  (I  mention  4X5  plain  sections 
because  they  sell  best  in  this  locality).  I 
would  also  have  three  separate  openings  to 
the  hive— one  to  the  brood  nest  and  one  to 


each  set  of  five  frames,  then  the  bees  would 
not  have  to  pass  through  the  queen- exclud- 
ers at  all. 

I  expect  to  be  able  to  breed  up  in  the 
spring  in  this  hive,  to  get  the  best  results, 
and  also  overcome  the  desire  to  swarm  to  a 
great  extent,  by  giving  the  queen  plenty  of 
room  to  do  her  best  and  not  be  crowded. 

Arnold,  Pa.,  Jan.  17. 

[The  plan  you  describe  was  used  many 
years  ago,  but  discarded.  There  are  two 
objections  to  it.  First,  it  makes  an  awk- 
ward odd-sized  hive;  second,  comb  honey 
stored  next  to  brood-frames  will  be  discolor- 
ed by  reason  of  the  bees  using  wax  from  the 
brood-combs  in  building  combs  in  sections. 
No,  I  do  not  think  more  honey  can  be  produc- 
ed by  this  plan— at  least  there  are  no  data  to 
show  it.  There  is  another  incidental  disad- 
vantage; and  that  is,  the  outside  frame,  con- 
taining eight  sections,  would  present  a  large 
surface  to  the  side  of  the  hive,  and  this 
would  result  in  the  surface  of  those  combs 
being  neglected  or  poorly  filled.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  ordinary  comb- hon- 
ey super  containing  one  tier  of  sections;  but 
in  this  case  only  half  the  surface  is  present- 
ed to  the  wood;  and  even  this  objection  is 
largely  overcome  by  the  use  of  slotted  divid- 
ers, or  fences,  put  next  to  the  outside  of 
the  hive. 

If  you  would  consult  bee-keepers  of  large 
experience  you  would  probably  save  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  in  the  end  abandon  all 
idea  of  a  hive  like  the  one  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram above.  The  whole  field  has  been 
thrashed  over  and  over  by  others,  only  to  be 
abandoned;  and  as  history  is  pretty  apt  to 
repeat  itself,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  be 
a  loser  by  the  operation.  —  Ed.  ] 


THE    OIL-STOVE    METHOD   OF    WARMING 
STORAGE  TANKS  ;  A  CORRECTION. 

BY  A.   J.    BURNS. 

Mr.  Root:— When  I  sent  you  a  description 
of  my  tank  for  heating  a  large  body  of  hon- 
ey I  mentioned  an  oil- stove  only  as  a  means 
of  heating,  without  giving  any  description  of 
it.  The  cut  on  page  26  would  indicate  a  very 
much  less  capacity  than  the  stove  I  use,  and 
I  don't  wonder  you  raised  the  question  of  ca- 
pacity. The  water  is  used  over  and  over; 
and  after  it  is  heated  it  does  not  require  so 
much  heat  to  keep  it  going. 

In  my  stove  the  oil  flows  into  a  shallow 
circular  trench  (fast  or  slow  as  may  be  de- 
sired), about  five  inches  in  diameter.  In 
this  trench  stands  a  narrow  asbestos  wick, 
nearly  four  inches  in  diameter,  to  take  up 
the  oil.  The  opening  on  the  top  where  any 
thing  would  stand  to  heat  is  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  The  flame  can  be  made  to  blaze 
up  very  fiercely,  and  spread  the  full  width 
of  the  opening  on  the  top.  Two  of  these 
burners,  side  by  side,  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce quite  a  heat.  The  top  of  the  stove,  in 
size  and  appearance,  is  just  like  any  self- 
generating  gasoline-stove  on  the  market  to- 
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day,  and  of  equal  capacity.  I  built  the  tank 
in  the  shape  it  is  to  fit  the  place  I  wanted  it 
to  stand  in,  and  to  economize  room. 

My  stove  is  located  further  toward  where 
the  hot  water  enters  the  tank  than  is  indi- 
cated in  the  cut,  making  less  distance  to 
flow  before  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  honey. 
The  tank  stands  back  close  to  the  wall,  so 
every  thing  had  to  be  in  front— honey- gate 
and  all,  so  I  raised  the  pipe  to  the  level  of 
A,  Fig.  3,  where  it  enters  the  tank,  and 
thence  down  the  three-cornered  flue  and 
well  across  to  the  opposite  side  before  dis- 
charging the  hot  water. 

A  union  at  C,  Fig.  1,  and  A,  Fig.  3,  ena- 
bles me  to  remove  the  whole  thing  and  use 
the  tank  as  I  would  any  ordinary  tank  if  I 
wish.  I  use  the  stove  about  the  honey- 
house  or  bee-y^rd  for  heating  water  or  syr- 
up, or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  an 
oil-stove  can  be  used. 

Lusardi,  Cal.,  Jan.  10,  1906. 


STORING    AND    PREPARING    HONEY  FOR 
MARKET. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Form  to  Have  it. 

BY  G.  BOHRER. 


On  carefully  looking  over  my  article  and 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  criticism  (page  813),  I  find 
that,  aside    from   a   little  of   my  sarcasm 
about  section  honey,  he  has  misapprehended 
what  I  was   aiming   at,  which  was,  to   set 
people  to  thinking  about  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  in  which  to  have  honey  stored  and 
prepared  for  market  and  for  food.     I  know 
Mr.  Root  will  not  assume  that  honey  can  be 
produced  in  sections  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
produced  in  the  extracted  form;  and,  more- 
over, he  will  not,  with  his  large  amount  of 
knowledge  upon  nearly  all  questions,  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  beeswax  is  wholly  indi- 
gestible, and   that   all  we  can  say  for  it  in 
the   honey- comb  is  that  it  looks  well  when 
well  filled  with  honey,  but  is  of  no  value  as 
food;  and  in  many  cases  of  stomach  ailment 
it  is  a  positive  irritant.     He  does  not  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  my  position  as  to  the 
artificial- honey-comb   falsehood    having   as 
one  of  its  chief  support  the  honey  section. 
While   extracted  honey  is  often   given   the 
cold  shoulder  on  account  of  being  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  largely  adulterated  with 
glucose,  in  this  particular  both  the  section 
and  extracted  honey  are  very  nearly  on  an 
equal  footing.     I  have  no  idea  of  the  people 
ever  going  back  to  the  old  glass-sided  box 
for   surplus   honey,  for   it  is  no   cheaper  a 
method  of  producing  honey,  and  has  but  one 
claim  over  the  section  —  namely,  in  the  box 
it  was   almost   invariably  sold  by  the  pound 
or  by  actual  weight,  while  the  section  is  very 
largely  sold  by  the  piece,  and   is   called  a 
pound,  but  is  not.     This  the  people  do  not 
like,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  buy  honey  on 
account  of  the  cheat  in  paying  pound  prices 
for  a  part  of  a  pound.     Any  measure   that 
can  be  adopted  to  get  honey  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  by  actual  weight  instead  of 


an  almost  universal  shortage  under  the  name 
and  price  of  full  weight,  will  give  the  sale 
of  honey  a  forward  move. 
Lyons,  Kan. 

«t«» 

NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  TOPICS. 


Improving  Comb  Honey  by  Exposing  it  to  Dry 
Hot  Air. 


BY  GRANT  STANLEY. 


The  editor  invites  the  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal to  a  general  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  exposing  sections  of  honey  to  dry  hot  air 
after  removing  from  the  hives,  page  1174. 
Now,  if  we  would  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
bees  in  this  matter  it  would  seem  clear  that 
we  should  by  all  means  so  arrange  all  sec- 
tion honey  that  a  volume  of  dry  hot  air  can 
constantly  pass  around  them.  We  have 
been  reading  much  about  quality,  and  it  is 
just  this  feature  that  secures  it.  Just  how 
high  a  quality  can  be  obtained  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  bee-  keepers 
to  place  all  the  quality  possible  in  their  prod- 
uct. 1  believe  the  majority  of  bee-keepers 
will  agree  that,  by  exposing  the  sealed  sec- 
tions after  removing  them  from  the  hives  to 
a  continuous  supply  of  dry  hot  air,  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality,  and  consequent- 
ly enhance  the  value  of  the  product.  Yes, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  want  to  improve  the 
quality  let  the  dry  hot  air  pour  over  the  sec- 
tions, and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  keep  out 
robbers,  better  place  a  self-closing  appara- 
tus on  the  door  of  the  honey  house,  which 
would  insure  its  always  being  closed. 

PACKING  COLONIES   FOR  WINTER  EASIER 
THAN  CARRYING  THEM  INTO  A  CELLAR. 

Don't  you  think  that,  as  far  north  as  42, 
the  difference  in  consumption  of  stores  be- 
tween cellar- wintered  colonies  and  those 
wintered  on  summer  stands  would  scarcely 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  in  and 
out  of  the  cellar?  The  labor  necessary  to  do 
this  will  prepare  them  for  winter  on  summer 
stands,  while  those  cellar-wintered  must  be 
furnished  protection  when  brought  out  in 
spring.  Another  thing,  in  case  the  bees 
have  unknowingly  gathered  an  inferior  qual- 
ity of  stores  for  winter  from  the  late  bloom, 
and  an  occasional  day  sufficiently  warm  for 
bees  to  ffy,  they  have  an  opportunity  for 
flight,  while  cellar-wintered  colonies  must 
remain  inside,  and  quite  likely  become  un- 
easy, owing  to  a  rising  temperature.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  practice  of  many  bee-keepers 
wintering  bees  in  cellars  to  allow  a  percent- 
age of  colonies  to  winter  on  summer  stands; 
they  also  want  little  brood  reared  before 
the  colonies  are  brought  out  of  the  cellar. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  bees  are  prepar- 
ed for  winter  with  plenty  of  good  porous 
material  (the  more  packing  the  better),  the 
extra  amount  of  stores  consumed  in  winter- 
ing will  more  than  balance  in  a  lot  of  healthy 
young  bees,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  have 
the  hives  full  in  spring  just  when  they  were 
needed,  page  1174. 

Nisbet,  Pa. 
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HOW    TO   ADVERTISE   AND   SELL  HONEY 
AT  COUNTY  FAIRS  AND  OTHER  PUB- 
LIC GATHERINGS. 

Live-bee     Demonstrations    Inside    of   a  Wire- 
cloth  Cage. 

BY  E.    R.    ROOT. 


In  our  issues  for  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  15  I 
told  something  of  our  experience  in  selling 
honey  and  making  live-bee  demonstrations 
at  the  Medma  Co.  fair,  and  at  the  one  in 
Akron,  a  city  of  about  60,000  inhabitants 
some  twenty  miles  east  of  here.  You  will 
remember  how  at  the  Medina  grounds,  by 


the  crowds  would  pass  by;  and,  presto!  the 
sales  jumped  up  more  than  double.  Big 
crowds  would  surge  around  the  cage  in 
which  was  the  apiarist,  with  bare  hands 
bare  arms,  and  bare  head,  handling  bees' 
scooping  them  up  by  the  handfuls.  When 
we  once  got  the  attention  of  the  people  it 
was  easy  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
glass  observatory  hives  at  our  honey  exhib- 
it, where  they  could  see  the  bees  at  close 
range  Once  at  the  honey-stand  it  was  not 
dimcult  to  make  sales  of  honey. 

At  the  Akron  fair  we  sold  in  three  or  four 
days  nearly  $350  of  honey  in  a  territory 
where  we  had  never  sold  honey  before,  and 
during  these  days  we  were  constantly  refut- 


FIG.  1.  -THE  CAGE  USED  BY  THE  ROOT  CO.  FOR  SHOWING  THE  HANDLING  OF  BEES  AT 

COUNTY  FAIRS  AND  ELSEWHERE. 


reason  of  the  live-bee  demonstrations,  we 
more  than  doubled  the  sales  of  any  previous 
year  without  such  demonstrations.  The  ex- 
periments proved  to  be  so  successful  in  the 
way  of  drawing  a  crowd  that  it  was  repeat- 
ed at  Akron.  The  first  day  or  two  our  boys 
were  compelled  to  put  the  cage  with  the  live 
bees  in  the  rear  of  the  honey-sales  stand, 
where  very  few  people  passed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  very  few  people  saw  the  ex- 
nibit,  and  the  sales  were  light.  You  may 
remember  how  we  labored  with  an  over- offi- 
cious official  until  we  succeeded  in  getting 
the  cage  out  in  front,  and  exhibiting  where 


ing  the  comb-honey  lie  as  well  as  whetting 
the  appetites  of  the  people  for  good  honey. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  saw  the 
exhibit,  and  hundreds  went  away  with  a 
package  of  honey.  The  local  grocers  in  Ak- 
ron were  compelled  to  put  in  a  line  of  our 
honey  because  of  the  demand  we  had  creat- 
ed. I  have  promised  to  give  photos  of  the 
demonstrations  given  here  and  at  Akron, 
and  take  pleasure  in  presenting  them  here! 
Fig.  1  represents  the  cage  elevated  on  a 
large  table,  just  as  it  appeared  on  the  day 
following  the  fair  at  Medina.  It  is  5J  feet 
high,  6  feet  long,  and  4  wide.    Tbese'dimen- 
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FIG.  2.— THE  WAY    THE    PEOPLE     CROWDED     AROUND    THE    DEMONSTRATING- CAGE    AT    THE 

MEDINA  COUNTY  FAIR. 


FIG.    3.— THE  ROOT   CO.'S  HONEY-SELLING  WAGON  AT  THE  MEDINA  COUNTY  FAIR. 
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sions  were  used  in  order  to  have  the  wire 
cloth  cut  to  advantage.  The  cage  was  made 
collapsible  by  making  each  side  and  each 
end  in  the  form  of  a  big  picture- frame  with 
wire  cloth  tacked  on.  The  top  was  a  similar 
frame  except  that  it  was  covered  with  plain 
white  muslin  to  afford  a  shade.  The  several 
panels  of  the  "picture-frames,"  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  were  carried  to  the  fair- 
ground in  the  flat.  The  table  or  platform 
was  then  prepared,  when  the  four  panels 
and  the  top  were  set  in  place,  and  secured 
by  means  of  ordinary  wood  screws.  Your 
humble  servant  stards  by  the  side  of  the 
cage  looking  at  the  colony  of  bees  which  has 
been  on  exhibition  during  the  two  days  of 
the  fair  preceding,  while  my  son  snaps  the 
shutter  of  the  camera. 

1  wculd  call  your  attention  to  a  little  door 
on  the  side  next  to  me.  through  which  the 
apiarist  can  pass  in  and  out.  Loose  straw 
was  strewn  on  the  fl^orof  the  cage  to  avoid 
crushing  the  bees  when  they  dropped  down. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  same  during  one  of  the 
days  of  the  fair,  and  represents  the  usual 
crowd  that  hovered  around  to  see  the  won- 
derful stunts  of  handling  live  bees  inside  of 
a  cage.  There  was  generally  a  fair  bunch 
of  people  present  whenever  the  apiarist  was 
inside. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  we  rigged  up  a  Hght 
spring  wagon,  with  a  top  and  shelving  for 
the  sal  >  of  honey.  For  small  fairs  this  does 
very  well. 

The  three   other  views   show  the   crowds 


that  hovered  around  our  exhibit   and  bee- 
cage  at  the  Akrcn  fair. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  stand  at  the  moment 
when  the  crowds  had  stepped  away  just 
enough  to  allow  the  camera  to  get  a  general 
view  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole. 

Fig.  5  is  the  same  exhibit  just  after  the 
crowd  was  passing  by  before  we  could  get 
the  cage  in  front.  But  it  by  no  means 
shows  as  large  crowds  after  the  cage  was 
set  out  in  front.  Here  the  jam  was  so 
great  that  we  often  blocked  the  roadway. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  same  exhibit  from  the 
rear,  with  the  demonstrating- cage  as  it  was 
before  it  was  moved  forward;  but,  as  previ- 
ously explained,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
crowds  back  so  the  cage  might  be  seen. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  method  of  adver- 
tising and  seUing  honey  is  one  of  the  very 
best  that  has  ever  been  proposed.  "While  it 
is  comparatively  new  in  this  country,  it  is 
one  that  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Europe;  and  I  expect,  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  to  urge  every 
subscriber,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make  such 
a  demonstration  at  his  nearest  county  fair. 
I  wish  they  would  try  it  at  least  once.  If 
they  are  then  not  able  to  sell  a  large  part 
of  their  crop  without  sending  it  to  a  big 
city  I  shall  be  surprised.  The  operator  in 
the  cage  should  be  the  honey-producer  him- 
self. He  should  be  prepared  to  tell  the 
tiuth  about  honey,  all  about  the  queen,  the 
bees,  and  the  drones;  something  about  bee 
diseases  and  the  habits  of  the  bees  in  gen- 


FIG.  4. -THE  ROOT  CO.'S  HONEY-SELLING  STAND  DURING  A  LULL  IN  TRADE. 
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eral.     A  little  good  talking  and  live-bee  dem- 
onstration work  will  do  a  lot  of  permanent 
advert  sing. 
LIVE-  BEE  WORK  IN  A  CHURCH  OR  PUBLIC  HALL. 

1  have  had  an  idea  for  some  time  that  this 
same  plan  could  be  used  in  a  lecture  hall  or 
church  at  night.  At  the  request  of  the 
youig  people  of  our  own  church  I  tried  the 
experiment  by  taking  the  cage  shown  in  Fig. 
1  and  mounting  it  on  the  pulpit  platform. 
The  audience  was  first  treated  to  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  bee,  general  facts  about 
the  honey  business,  and  then  was  presented 
with  a  series  of  stereopticon  slides  followed 
by  a  moving- picture  exhibition  showing 
many  of  the  familiar  operations  in  a  bee- 
yard  as  they  actually  occur  in  every- day 
practice. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  then 
closed  with  an  actual  live-bee  demonstration 
inside  of  the  cage.  A  colony  of  bees  right 
from  their  winter  quarters  outdoors  had 
been  put  inside  of  the  cage  some  hours  be- 
fore the  evening's  entertainment,  to  allow 
the  cluster  to  warm  up  and  expand  over  the 
combs.  I  felt  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  but  nevertheless 
decided  to  take  my  chances,  come  what 
might.  1  took  off  my  coat  and  vest,  rolled 
up  my  sleeves,  so  the  bees  would  not  get  up 
the  sleeves,  stepped  into  the  cage,  lighted 
my  i^moker,  and  opened  up  the  hive  just  as 
1  would  do  in  the  summer.     Just  how   the 


bees  that  had  just  come  from  a  long  sleep 
would  behave,  whether  or  not  they  would 
spot  up  every  thing  with  their  liquid  faeces, 
was  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  How- 
ever, I  pulled  out  the  combs,  patted  the  bees 
on  their  backs,  and,  contrary  to  what  you 
might  expect,  they  were  not  affected  by  the 
artificial  lights.  Indeed,  they  behaved  m 
every  respect  like  bees  that  had  been  havmg 
flights  every  day  in  summer.  There  was  no 
spot  of  any  kind,  and  I  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  shaking  the  bees  into  a  big  dish- 
pan,  and  scooping  them  up  by  the  handfuls 
before  the  audience.  I  then  told  them  that 
any  one  could  do  that  the  same  as  I;  and  in 
proof  of  the  assertion  I  asked  a  young  man 
who  had  never  had  any  experience  with  bees 
to  step  into  the  cage,  with  bare  hands  and 
arms,  and  do  exactly  as  I  told  him.  1  cau- 
tioned him,  of  course,  about  makmg  any 
quick  motions,  and  explained  how  he  must 
run  his  hand  down  gently  under  the  mass  of 
bees  in  the  dishpan,  which  bees  I  had  shak- 
en up  into  a  heap.  He  secured  a  good  hand- 
ful and  held  them  up  before  the  audience. 
I  had  previously  picked  out  a  man  of  good 
nerve  who,  I  felt  sure,  would  do  as  I  told 
him,  and  he  did.  This  stunt  pleased  the  au- 
dience perhaps  more  than  any  work  that  I 
did.  Then  I  told  him  how  to  disengage  the 
bees  from  his  hand  by  one  quick  shake. 
He  stepped  out,  without  having  received  a 
single  sting,  then  I  invited  into  the  cage  one 
of  our  regular  apiarists,  and  we  together 


FIG    5  -THE  WAY  THE   PEOPLE   CROWDED  AROUND  THE  ROOT  CO.  'S  HONEY-SELLING  STAND 

AT   THE  AKRON  FAIR. 
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did  some  more  acts.  But  my  companion  did 
one  thing  before  I  could  stop  him,  and  which 
was  not  according  to  my  program.  He 
scooped  up  two  handfuls  of  bees,  then  jarred 
them  over  the  top  of  his  head.  He  was  Ht- 
erally  covered.  1  was  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, as  I  thought  he  would  be  stung, 
and  told  him  so,  but  he  decided  to  take  his 
medicine.  He  was  stung,  and  so  was  I;  but 
che  audience  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
it.  For  a  few  minutes  we  were  busy  scoop- 
ing the  bees  off  from  each  other,  once  in  a 
while  drawing  a  sting. 

For  inside  demonstration  work  I  would  not 
idvise  shaking  the  bees  into  the  hair;  for  if 
chere  is  any  thing  that  will  invite  stings  it 
IS  wool  or  hair.  However,  we  were  not  bad- 
ly stung,  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  shaking 
of  bees  over  the  head  not  a  sting  had  been 
received. 

MAKING     LIVE-BEE     DEMONSTRATIONS    IN    A 
SHOW-WINDOW. 

I  have  not  tried  it  yet,  but  I  expect  to 
make  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  in  one  of 
the  large  show-  windows  in  one  of  the  prin- 
ipal  stores  in  Cleveland.  I  shall  have  hon- 
ey in  its  various  forms;  will  take  my  place 
m  the  show-window  inside  of  the  cage,  then 
go  through  with  the  principal  operations  of 
a  bee-yard;  then  get  my  crowds  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  honey  as  a  food,  and  al- 
low each  one  to  sample,  leaving  the  store 
people  to  make  the  sales.  I  am  certain  the 
plan  will  work. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  bee-keepers 


try  the  experiment  at  their  own  local  gro- 
ceries. Take  a  hive  of  bees  out  of  their 
winter  quarters,  preferably  from  outdoors; 
make  your  demonstrations;  and  if  you  do 
not  make  some  good  sales  and  do  some  per- 
manent advertising  I  shall  miss  my  guess. 


A  STONE  BEE-CELLAR. 


The  Advantage  of  Having  Two  Rooms. 


BY  HARRY  LATHROP. 


We  have  built  a  new  bee-cellar  at  the 
Bridgeport  yard,  and,  of  course,  would  like 
to  talk  with  the  bee-keepers  about  it,  and 
have  their  opinions  as  to  its  probable  winter- 
ing qualities. 

I  have  said  it  is  the  best  bee-cellar  I  ever 
saw;  but  then  — perhaps  I  never  saw  many. 
However,  I  can  say  that,  in  my  travels 
among  bee-keepers,  I  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  wintering  facilities 
of  each,  and  through  correspondence  have 
investigated  others  as  well  as  I  could.  As 
a  result,  some  things  have  become  clear  to 
me  —  among  them,  the  fact  that  artificial 
heat  in  or  near  the  cellar  has  proved  a  help 
to  perfect  wintering.  We  have  learned  that 
it  will  not  do  to  put  the  bees  into  a  cold  damp 
stuffy  place  where  a  human  being  would  re- 
coil at  spending  a  single  night.  Bees  want 
a  comfortable  place  where  the  air  is  good, 
although  they  do  not  require  to  have  the 
temperature   as  high   as  one  of  us  would 
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want  it.  That  is  because  the  cluster  has 
better  means  of  preserving  heat  than  has  a 
sine^le  human  body. 

Fire  in  stoves  or  furnaces  in  rooms  ad- 
joining the  bee-cellar  seems  in  many  in- 
stances to  have  had  a  good  effect.  Mr.  Wm. 
Prisk,  of  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  reports  very' 
successful  wintering.  His  cellar  is  one  of' 
four  rooms  under  his  dwelling.  It  is  the 
northeast  room,  and  entirely  under  ground. 
One  of  the  outer  rooms  is  used  as  a  shop, 
and  has  a  stove  in  it  to  supply  heat  in  win- 
ter. He  winters  without  loss,  and  there  are 
very  few  dead  bees  on  the  cellar  floor  at  the 
close  of  winter.  I  do  not  think  such  results 
would  have  been  possible  without  artificial 
heat  in  the  adjoining  room,  which  purified 
and  dried  the  air.  A  man  at  Bloomington, 
Wis.,  not  far  from  here,  wintered  20  colo- 
n  es  perfectly  last  winter,  shut  in  the  hives 
wit,h  screen.  They  were  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar under  his  dwelling,  in  which  there  was  a 
furnace  for  heating  the  upper  rooms.  I 
would  not  shut  bees  in  the  hives  that  way, 
but  he  reported  very  few  dead  bees  in  the 
hives. 

In  1904  when  our'  apiary  here  consisted 
of  only  75  colonies  I  helped  carry  them  down 
a  steep  hill  and  place  them  in  the  cellar  un- 


der the  house.  It  was  very  hard  work,  and 
I  promised  myself  it  should  never  be  repeat- 
ed, but  that  a  new  cellar  should  be  built  be- 
fore another  winter,  and  built  right  in  the 
yard  among  the  hives.  This  was  done,  for 
we  had  to  move  several  hives  in  order  to  dig 
^the  pit.  I  had  the  cellar  all  planned  in  my 
^mind  before  a  blow  was  struck;  then  the 
digging  was  done  during  the  season  when 
some  one  had  to  be  in  the  apiary,  so  the  ex- 
pense of  that  part  was  small. 

The  room  was  designed  to  hold  100  to  150 
colonies  in  eight-frame  hives.  It  is  located 
in  the  hillside,  and  we  took  out  of  the  pit 
enough  good  limestone  to  build  the  walls, 
and  had  some  left  for  wings  to  support  the 
bank. 

While  we  were  digging  there  were  some 
very  heavy  rains,  but  not  a  drop  of  water 
would  stand  in  the  pit  —  showing  that  the 
drainage  through  the  limestone  bottom  is 
good,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  putting  in  any  special  drains. 

If  the  bottom  had  been  clay  instead  of 
limestone  I  think  I  should  have  made  drains 
leading  out  from  underneath  the  floor.  In 
these  1  would  have  placed  porous  tile  sur- 
rounded with  broken  stone. 
The  main  room  is  9x16  feet  inside,  and  7 
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feet  high  in  the  clear,  besides  the  space  be- 
tween the  joists. 

To  protect  the  entrance  there  is  an  outer 
room  4X6  ft.  Double  doors  open  from  the 
outside  into  the  small  room,  and  there  is  a 
single  door  between  the  two  rooms.  This 
outer  room  is  built  with  thick  walls  well 
plastered,  and  is  partly  banked  in.  The 
main  cellar  is  entirely  in  the  ground,  and  the 
top  is  arranged  to  take  one  or  two  feet  of 
dry  packing.  I  expect  to  use  forest  leaves, 
but  would  use  planer  chips  if  they  were 
handy.  I  think,  though,  that  forest  leaves 
make  as  good  packing  as  any  thing.  Over 
all  there  is  a  good  shingle  roof  with  a  box  or 
wooden  tube  ventilator  through  the  ceiling, 
reaching  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
floor.  AH  the  joints  of  the  upper  part  are 
laid  in  cement,  and  the  place  will  be  abso- 
lutely mouse-proof,  as  all  bee-  cellars  should 
be. 

The  inner  door  that  separates  the  two 
rooms  has  a  small  ventilator  at  the  bottom 
and  another  at  the  top;  an  opening  3  by  12 
inches. 

My  theory  is  that,  by  heating  the  outer 
room  with  a  small  stove,  the  hot  air  will  be 
forced  into  the  cellar  at  the  top  opening,  and 
the  cold  heavy  air  drawn  from  the  bottom, 
thus  changing  the  air  in  the  cellar,  warming 
and  drying  it.  There  can  be  an  intake  for 
cold  air  to  the  outside  from  the  small  room 
if  it  is  found  necessary.  I  do  not  expect  to 
use  this  heating  arrangement  if  every  thirg 
goes  well  without  it,  but  I  would  not  build 


a  bee-cellar  without  having  this  provision 
for  an  occasional  fire  during  the  long  cold 
spells  of  mid-winter. 

This  cellar  cost  about  $75.00;  but  such  a 
repository,  if  it  works  right,  will  often  pay 
for  itself  in  a  single  winter.  I  now  have 
105  colonies  to  winter,  with  a  good  prospect 
for  a  white-clover  year  ahead,  so  it  pays  to 
have  things  about  right.  You  will  observe 
that  I  can  go  to  this  cellar  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  enter  so  quietly  as  not 
to  disturb  the  bees  in  the  least.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  cellar  is  favorable;  but  if  I  were 
compelled  to  build  where  the  ground  is 
damp  and  flat  I  think  I  would  build  on  top 
of  the  ground,  either  on  the  plan  of  that  of 
Mr.  Boardman,  of  Ohio  (which  I  have  exam- 
ined and  like) ,  or  by  making  thick  dirt  walls 
for  protection. 

My  cellar,  as  described,  is  only  a  simple 
affair;  but  it  has  some  good  points,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Natural  stone  floor 
with  perfect  drainage,  heavy  stone  walls, 
mouse-proof  joints  throughout;  warm  sub- 
stantial covering,  entrance  protected  by  an 
outer  room  in  which  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  artificial  heat,  if  necessary,  with- 
out disturbing  the  main  cellar;  entry  way  on 
a  level  with  cellar  floor. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  Oct.  23. 

[In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Lathrop  reported 
that  the  bees  in  the  cellar  at  that  time  (Jan- 
uary) were  very  quiet,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
first-class  condition. —Ed.] 
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BEES    LIVING    ON  COMBS   BUILT   IN  THE 
OPEN  AIR. 


BY  DELE  COLLINS. 


A  man  living  near  here  told  me  about 
some  bees  that  had  a  nest  in  the  open  air, 
and  I  accordingly  went  out  to  see  him. 
With  a  kindness  characteristic  of  woodsmen 
he  went  with  us  to  see  the  bee- tree.  We 
drove  half  a  mile  through  an  old  log  road  in 
the  woods,  when  he  suddenly  pointed  almost 
straight  above  his  head  and  said, "There 
they  are."  And,  sure  enough,  they  were 
there,  fully  fifty  feet  above  us,  and  out  near 
the  end  of  a  long  limb  of  a  great  hickory- 
tree.  They  had  been  there  more  than  two 
months.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  took  off 
my  coat  and  vest,  and  lighted  my  smoker. 

After  climbing  up  to  the  bees  I  whit- 
tled at  the  limb  until  it  swung  down  be- 
side the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Then  I  trimmed 
out  the  small  branches  beyond  where  the 
bee  s  were,  cut  off  the  limb  close  to  the  bees 
on  the  trunk  side,  and  took  it  down.  We 
got  home  all  right,  without  one  sting  from 
the  beginning  of  our  operations  to  the  end. 

I  sawed  the  limb  the  length  of  a  brood- 
frame,  notched  the  ends,  and  placed  my  bees 
in  a  Langstroth  hive,  where,  with  five  well- 
filled  frames  from  other  colonies,  I  am  hop- 
ing that  they  will  stand  the  winter.  There 
are  four  combs  fastened   to   the   limb,  two 


large  ones  in  the  center,  and  one  small  one 
on  each  side.    Three  show  in  the  picture. 
Danville,  Pa.,  Nov.  6. 


A  BLIND  BEE-KEEPER. 


A  Man  who  Hives  Swarms  Without  the  Use  of 
His  Eyes. 

BY  HENRY  STEWART. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  to  know  what  a  blind  man  can 
do  with  ard  for  the  bees.  The  accompanying 
photograph  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Steve 
Hill,  of  Hillsdale,  111.,  a  bee-keeper 'who  is 
totally  blind.  In  front  of  him  will  be  seen 
a  Daisy  foundation-fastener,  and  he  is  in  the 
act  of  fastening  foundation  in  sections  with  it. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hill  was  known  as  a 
crack  shot  by  those  who  handle  a  gun;  and 
while  hunting  he  was  accidentally  shot  by  a 
companion  hunter,  and  thus  deprived  of  his 
eyesight. 

For  several  years  he  has  kept  a  few  colo- 
nies of  bees.  Originally  he  did  everything, 
including  securing  and  taking  off  the  honey. 
I  now  look  after  the  honey-producing,  that 
is,  the  putting  on  and  taking  off  of  supers 
for  him.     He  does  the  rest. 

With  saw,  and  hammer  he'cuts  upTlumber 
and   makes  his  own  hives.     The   one   under 
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his  bench  is  one  of  them.  The  bench  above 
is  also  his  work.  He  hives  his  own  swarms, 
places  them  on  their  stands,  prepares  them 
for  winter,  etc. 

I  have  several  yards  of  bees  about  Hills- 
dale, and  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  do- 
ing considerable  shop  work  for  me.  The 
last  season  he  prepared  ready  for  the  bees 
5000  sections,  putting  a  top  and  bottom 
starter  in  each  of  them,  and  arranged  them 
in  the  supers  ready  for  use.  By  the  way, 
he  has  discovered  a  kink  in  this  work  that 
those  with  good  eyes  may  well  follow.  You 
will  notice  a  board  projecting  from  the  front 
of  his  chair.  This  is  a  foot-rest  on  which  he 
places  his  foot  and  operates  the  spring  of  the 
Daisy  with  his  knee,  thus  allowing  him  more 
free  use  of  his  hands  for  the  other  work.  He 
has  nailed  up  for  me  nearly  100  Langstroth 
hives,  500  shipping-cases,  besides  much  other 
work. 

As  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  work, 
it  will  go  without  saying  that  a  blind  man 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  excel  in  speed, 
but  there  are  those  who  do  less.  He  pre- 
pares ready  for  the  bees  from  50  to  60  sec- 
tions an  hour.  As  to  quality,  his  work  needs 
no  inspection,  and  I  never  have  work  done 
better.  He  will  saw  a  board  straighter 
than  the  average  man  can  see;  and  with  a 
hammer  there  are  very  few  nails  that  go 
amiss,  and  every  thing  is  put  together  cor- 
rect and  square. 

Some  may  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
blind  man  to  hive  bees;  but  it  is  a  motto  of 
Mr.  Hill's  that,  where  there  is  a  will,  there 
is  also  a  way;  and  in  his  case,  when  he  once 
sets  out  after  it  the  way  is  usually  found. 

In  front  of  his  bees  are  some  low  bushes 
on  which  his  swarms  usually  cluster.  For 
his  convenience  he  has  prepared  a  light 
bench,  having  a  chute  in  which  the  entrance 
of  the  hive  just  fits.  He  has  always  a  hive 
ready;  ard  when  he  detects  the  familiar  hum 
of  an  issuing  swarm  he  seeks  the  assistance 
of  one  who  can  see,  usually  his  wife,  who 
takes  the  empty  hive  while  he  carries  the 
hiving-bench  to  a  convenient  position.  The 
hive  is  placed  in  position  on  the  bench,  and 
he  is  directed  to  the  position  of  the  cluster. 
Whfn  found,  his  attendant  seeks  shelter 
while  he  does  the  rest.  In  this  he  is  more 
than  ordinarily  successful,  hardly  ever  los- 
ing a  swarm  or  having  me  do  his  work  the 
second  time. 

He  owns  a  farm  of  30  acres,  and  does  most 
of  the  work  of  repairing  and  building  fences, 
repairing  buildings,  hanging  gates,  doors, 
etc.,  himself.  He  saws  and  splits  all  his 
own  wood,  shaves  himself  and  hones  his 
own  razor.  While  Mr.  Hill  is  totally  blind, 
it  is  difficult  for  passers-by  who  see  him  at 
work  to  believe  that  he  can  not  see. 

Prophetstown,  111.,  Dec.  28. 


[Any  man  who  can  overcome  difficulties 
as  he  is  doing,  commands  our  sincerest  ad- 
miration and  respect.  You  tell  him  that  the 
editors  of  Gleanings  would  like  to  give  him 
a  good  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.— Ed.] 


WHY  ALEXANDER  DOES  NOT  SHADE  HIS  COL- 
ONIES. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Miller's  third  Straw, 
Jan.  15,  I  will  say,  no,  doctor,  we  don't  like 
any  shade  among  our  bees,  and  for  these 
reasons:  First,  we  find  the  colonies  that 
stand  in  the  shade  do  not  commence  work 
within  an  hour  in  the  morning  of  as  soon  as 
the  colony  that  gets  the  morning  sun;  nei- 
ther do  they  work  as  late  in  the  afternoon; 
and  if  the  air  is  somewhat  cool  for  bees  to 
fly  in  the  shade,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
here  during  our  buckwheat  bloom,  then  we 
can  see  hundreds  of  them  that  have  dropped 
on  the  grass  in  the  shade  around  their  hives 
that  are  heavily  loaded  with  honey,  and  not 
able  to  rise  and  fly  to  the  entrance.  Many 
times  a  cold  rain  will  catch  thousands  of 
them  outside  of  their  hives,  where  they  will 
become  chilled,  and  never  fly  again.  This  is 
the  principal  reason  why  we  never  get  as 
much  surplus  from  our  colonies  that  are  so 
handicapped  as  we  do  from  the  colonies  out 
in  the  sun.  We  also  lose  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  young  queens  when  they  take 
their  fly  to  mate,  from  hives  which  are  un- 
der trees,  than  we  do  from  those  in  the  sun. 
Then  another  reason  is,  that  invariably  the 
colonies  in  the  shade  give  us  much  thinner 
honey  than  the  hives  that  have  the  sun  all 
day.  This,  with  us,  is  the  principal  reason 
why  we  dislike  shade  in  the  apiary;  for  we 
must  have  our  honey  just  as  thick  as  we  can 
get  it  without  puttmg  our  bees  to  the  use- 
less trouble  and  expense  of  capping  it  be- 
fore it  is  extracted.  I  might  give  still  more 
reasons  for  disliking  a  shade  for  bees,  but  I 
trust  these  will  suffice. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.        E.  W.  Alexander. 


DOUBLE-WALLED  HIVES  BETTER  FOR  COMB- 
HONEY  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Having  just  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Sim- 
mins,  pages  1238,  1239  respecting  comb-build- 
ing in  single  v.  double  walled  hives,  I  here- 
with give  jou  something  of  mine,  as  you  in 
a  footnote  ask  for  the  experiences  of  others 
along  the  same  line.  If  you  will  turn  to 
page  309  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  you 
will  find  an  article  by  me  touching  upon  this 
same  subject,  though  the  matter  of  produc- 
ing comb  honey  with  and  without  separators 
was  the  more  prominent  thought.  Please 
read  the  statement  there  made,  and  I  think 
\ou  will  readily  see  why  the  double-walled 
hive  is  preferable  for  comb-honey  production, 
especially  in  the  North,  where  we  are  liable 
to  have  chilly  nights  even  in  June,  when  the 
work  of  comb-building  is  at  its  height.  I 
have  often  secured  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in 
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what  may  be  called  a  poor  year,  when  my 
neighbors  with  more  colonies  have  secured 
little  or  none  at  all  in  single- walled  hives. 

You  will  notice  in  that  statement  the  fact 
of  the  bees  often  being  clustered  around  the 
section  case,  inside  of  the  space,  surrounded 
by  the  outside  case.  Now,  the  bees  are 
there  for  a  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  if  one 
will  set  himself  to  thinking  a  little. 

Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Dec.  4. 

[Your  experience  is  quite  in  line  with  ours. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  other  reports, 
whether  they  agree  with  the  position  above 
stated  or  not.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bee- 
keeper can  well  afford  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection around  his  supers.  Winter  cases 
will  pay  for  themselves  in  the  spring  and 
fall  and  in  many  locaUties  when  producing 
comb  honey.  The  thing  that  has  an  earning 
capacity  the  year  round  is  usually  a  good  in- 
vestment. Now,  if  we  are  wrong  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  this  protection,  let  us  have 
facts  to  disprove  it;  but  in  any  event  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  factor  of  locality.  —Ed.] 


CAN  BEES  PASS   THROUGH    A   LONG    PASSAGE 

LEADING  TO  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  AN 

OBSERVATORY  HIVE? 

Please -tell  me  whether  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  use  and  locate  a  full- sized  observatory 
bee-hive  at  a  place  in  a  building  where  the 
bees  could  enter  only  through  a  skylight  and 
come  down  about  12  to  14  feet  to  where  hive 
is  standing.  Could  some  sort  of  funnel  or  tube 
be  used  that  distance  to  connect  with  hive,  or 
would  it  be  so  much  obstruction  to  the  access 
to  hive  that  they  would  do  no  good?  I  would 
set  them  in  the  middle  of  a  room  which  has 
skylight  immediately  over  the  hive  location, 
about  15  feet  above  the  floor.  There  is  a 
rotunda  in  the  office  building  I  occupy,  and  I 
have  talked  bees  and  sold  my  honey  to  so 
many  of  my  friends  in  the  building  that  they 
suggested  I  put  such  a  hive  out  in  the  public 
rotunda,  and  I  think  it  would  pay  me  as  an 
advertisement  to  help  sell  my  honey.  The 
office  building  has  100  rooms  in  it,  occupied 
by  high-grade  people.  N.  M.  Janes. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  Dec.  30. 

[I  never  tried  to  make  bees  go  through  a 
long  entrance  such  as  you  describe,  and  do 
not  know  of  any  one  else  who  has;  but  I 
should  doubt  whether  it  could  be  made  to 
work.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever, can  tell  if  this  plan  has  ever  been 
tried,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  bees  kept  in 
that  way  ever  worked  to  any  extent.  At 
two  of  our  offices  we  have  bees  on  shelves 
outside  the  window.  Whenever  we  wish  to 
show  visitors  our  bees  we  raise  the  win- 
dow, open  the  hive,  and  bring  the  combs 
inside  where  the  visitors  can  see  them.  If 
any  bees  fly  they  will  go  to  the  light.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  bees  will  not  usually 
sting  inside  of  a  building;  so  that  even  the 
most  timid  can  watch  them  on  the  comb, 
without  fear  of  attack.  — Ed.] 


LONG-TONGUED  BEES  AND  SHORT- TUBED  RED 
CLOVER. 

We  hear  and  read  much  about  long-tongued 
bees  and  bees  that  can  work  on  red  clover. 
Now,  for  fear  that  some  one  will  breed  his 
bees  with  too  much  tongue,  wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  idea,  if,  instead  of  breeding  all  tongue, 
we  breed  our  clover  so  all  the  bees  could 
work  on  it?  It  would  be  much  better  if  the 
heads  of  clover  could  be  grown  smaller  than 
to  work  too  hard  on  the  bee. 

Now,  who  will  be  the  first  to  put  clover  seed 
on  the  market  that  all  honey-bees  can  work 
on?  This  is  no  joke,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  some  one  who  is  capable  of 
writing  on  the  subject.    W.  G.  Roberts. 

Panora,  Iowa,  Jan.  24. 

[Several  years  ago,  when  this  long- tongue 
discussion  came  up,  there  were  several  who 
proposed  developing  a  short-tubed  red  clo- 
ver, but  nothing  was  ever  done.  That  there 
are  possibilities  in  this  direction,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  lengthening  bees'  tongues,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  providing  that  time, 
money,  and  skill  can  be  devoted  to  it.— Ed.] 


AN  ADJUSTABLE  STORM-DOOR. 

I  see  on  page  35  a  storm-door  over  the  en- 
trances of  bees  wintered  out  of  doors.  I 
made  some  last  fall  for  my  bees  for  the  first 
time,  but  not  like  those  described.  I  took 
a  board  J  inch  thick,  10  inches  wide,  14  long, 
and  nailed  1^-inch  strips  around  it  so  as  to 
give  a  good  space  outside  the  entrance.  A 
screw  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  fastened 
it  to  the  winter  case;  and  when  there  is 
a  warm  day,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  turn  it  up, 
and  the  entrance  is  all  clear.  I  am  winter- 
ing 28  on  their  summer  stands. 

I  have  kept  bees  for  twenty  years. 

Hamlet,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8.        J.  Richard. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  OIL  AS  A  PAINT  FOR 
COVERS. 

I  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  Portland  ce- 
ment and  oil  is  an  excellent  paint  for  metal 
roofs.  I  had  some  leaky  covers  for  hives 
that  I  wanted  to  make  tight,  so  I  thought  I 
would  experiment  some.  After  fitting  to 
the  tops  some  cheap  muslin  I  put  on  a  coat 
of  this  paint,  and  nailed  down  the  muslin 
with  tacks,  turning  down  the  edge,  and  then 
applied  two  coats  more  over  the  muslin,  and 
also  a  coat  of  white  oil  paint.  It  makes  a 
light  and  durable  cover. 

Bellona,  N.  Y,  W.  W.  Hull. 


ARE  STINGLESS  BEES  LIABLE  TO  BE  A  COM- 
MERCIAL POSSIBILITY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY? 

I  think  the  bee-keepers  of  the  country 
should  sound  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
general  introduction  of  the  stingless  race  of 
bees.  I  believe  that  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  such  bees  would  demorahze  or  ruin 
the  business  of  all  bee-keepers  who  are  in  it 
to  make  all  or  a  part  of  their  living.  I  don't 
think  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country  want 
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the  stingless  bee  at  all,  for  they  are  not 
afraid  of  bee-stings,  and  wouldn't  be  in  the 
business  if  they  were  fearing  stings.  If  the 
stingless  bees  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  every  timid  one  who  likes  honey 
or  thinks  there  is  money  in  it  would  go  into 
the  business  of  bee-keepirg  in  a  small  or  ex- 
tensive way  without  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  same,  and  then  where  would  we  be? 
The  general  use  of  stingless  bees  might  be 
a  good  thing  for  all  timid  persons,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  bee- supplies,  and  those  who 
like  to  rob  bees  while  the  owner  is  asleep, 
but  not  for  scientific  bee-keepers  or  for  bee- 
keepers who  wish  to  succeed. 
Lemon  Grove,  Cal  F.  P.  White. 

[The  conditions  of  climate  in  most  places 
in  the  United  States  are  such  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  stingless  bees  to  live  for 
any  length  of  time,  at  least  not  more  than 
the  summer  season.  We  need  have  no 
fears  that  they  will  be  introduced  into  any 
locality  except  the  extreme  Southern  States; 
and  even  in  these  the  climate  will  probably 
be  too  cold  during  the  winter  for  them  to 
propagate  to  any  extent  if  at  all. —Ed.] 


FEEDING  FOR  STIMULATING. 

What  kind  of  feeder  should  I  use  under 
the  hives  to  stimulate  early  breeding?  How 
should  I  place  them  under  the  hives? 

I  have  extracted  honey.  How  should  I 
use  it?  Would  it  do  to  mix  it  with  sugar 
and  water?  F.  E.  Roys. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

[The  Boardman  or  Alexander  feeder  would 
answer  your  purpose  excellently.  The  for- 
mer is  sold  by  nearly  all  supply- dealers.  It  is 
an  entrance  feeder  in  that  two  prongs  are 
shoved  in  at  the  entrance,  and  the  bees  gain 
access  to  the  food  by  passing  out  of  the  en- 
trance into  a  wooden  box  through  the  top  of 
which  projects  a  can  with  a  perforated  top 
containing  syrup. 

Our  usual  rule  is  to  mix  sugar  and  water 
in  equal  proportions  by  weight  or  bulk.  If 
you  have  some  cheap  honey  you  can  feed 
this  by  diluting  it  by  putting  in  about  25  per 
cent  of  water.  But  never  feed  honey  with- 
out boiling  it  thorough Ij'.  If  foul  brood 
exists  in  the  vicinity,  better  boil  the  honey 
at  least  half  an  hour;  let  it  stand  for  a  day 
or  two.  and  then  boil  again  for  half  an  hour. 
You  can  mix  sugar  syrup  in  honey  if  you 
choose. —Ed.] 

4JUICKLIME  AS  .'V.N  ABSORBENT  FOR  KEEPING 
COLONIES   DRY   JN   WINTER. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  one  has 
■ever  tried  the  following  plan  for  keeping 
bees  dry  in  winter:  Place  a  tray  filled  with 
lumps  of  quicklime  over  the  chaff  cushions, 
or  over  pads  of  paper  |  to  1  inch  |hick  where 
that  is  used  instead  of  chaff  cushions.  This 
lime  would  take  up  the  moisture,  and  also 
purify  the  air  by  taking  up  the  carbon  diox- 
ide of  the  breath.  This  plan  would  allow 
the  covers  on  the  supers  to  be  shut  tight;  in 


fact,  they  should  be  kept  perfectly  tight  to 
avoid  the  taking  of  moisture  from  the  out- 
side, thus  making  a  dead- air  space  above 
the  bees.  Where  paper  is  used  1  should  not 
have  it  more  than  J  to  J  inch  in  thickness, 
thus  allowing  the  moisture  to  pass  upward 
more  readily. 

I  have  never  heard  of  this  being  used,  but 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  I  should  like  others 
to  try  it  with  me  this  winter. 

0.  W.  Brackney. 

Upland,  Ind.,  Nov.  16. 

[I  would  be  a  little  slow  about  using 
quicklime  as  an  absorbent  in  a  bee-cellar. 
I  am  not  enough  of  a  chemist  to  give  an  in- 
telligent opinion,  and  therefore  would  call 
on  some  of  our  readers  to  give  us  reliable 
information.  —  Ed.  ] 


FEEDING  BACK  UNFINISHED  SECTIONS. 

When  bees  are  short  of  stores,  why  can 
not  a  f ram.e  be  fixed  up  to  hold  four  or  more 
ordinary  sections  of  honey,  inserting  this 
frame  in  the  hive?  Most  bee  keepers  have 
some  sections  that  are  badly  filled,  or  with 
mixed  honey  in  them  (that  is,  light  and 
dark),  or  bulged,  which  they  would  just  as 
soon  the  bees  would  clean  out  as  not.  What 
is  your  idea?  Albert  Roberson. 

Lake  City,  Minn. 

[You  can  use  the  wide  frame  for  holding 
sections.  Indeed,  such  frames  were  sold 
years  and  years  ago.  Two  such  frames  were 
put  on  each  side  of  six  frames  of  a  ten-  frame 
hive;  but  the  plan  that  you  contemplate 
would  work  very  slowly— that  is,  it  would 
take  the  bees  a  long  time  to  empty  the  hon- 
ey out  of  the  sections  if  they  would  do  it  at 
aM.  The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  set 
them  outdoors  and  let  the  bees  rob  them 
ouC.  But  never  do  that  in  a  yard  that  is 
close  to  the  highway.— Ed.] 


SELLING  HONEY;  THE    ADVANTAGE     OF    AD- 
VERTISING WHEN    A    GOOD    QUALITY    OF 
HONEY  IS    PRODUCED. 

My  honey  is  nearly  all  sold  to  consumers 
direct,  at  7  to  10  cts.  for  the  white,  and  6  to 
9  for  the  dark.  The  latter  was  sold  this 
year  before  it  was  off  the  hives.  I  extract 
only  well-ripened  honey,  leaving  it  on  the 
hives  as  long  as  possible.  I  never  had  one 
complaint,  and  my  customers  take  it  either 
way,  candied  or  liquid.  I  never  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  on  that  account.  If  the  poor  grades 
of  honey  were  kept  off  the  market,  whether 
comb  or  extracted,  there  would  not  be 
enough  good  honey  to  equal  the  demand. 
Put  only  a  good  quality  of  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  our  product  will  not  go  begging.  A 
lot  of  bee-keepers  sell  their  crop  for  what 
they  can  get,  while  if  they  would  work  their 
home  market  their  labors  would  be  well  re- 
warded. 

I  am  sending  you  one  of  my  circulars. 
You  will  find  that  I  have  taken  some  of  the 
wording  from  labels  contained  in  your  label 
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catalog.     It  has  helped  me  to  sell  nearly  all 
my  honey  by  sending  it  broadcast. 
Augusta,  Wis.  E.  H.  Hanselman. 

[The  circular  referred  to  is  well  gotten  up, 
and  not  a  cheap  poorly  written  affair  by  any 
means.  The  arguments  given,  though  brief, 
are  interesting  and  convincing.  A  picture 
of  an  extractor  is  shown,  with  a  few  words 
explaining  its  use. 

Surely,  this  method  of  advertising  can  be 
carried  out  by  any  man  who  has  honey  to 
sell;  and  if  the  honey  is  worth  selling  it  is 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  get 
a  good  price  for  it  near  home.— Ed.] 


ROACHES    HARMLESS    IN    SOME    LOCALITIES. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  Mary 
Wood,  page  97,  how  to  get  rid  of  roaches,  I 
will  say  that  I  live  in  the  South,  and  that 
roaches  are  not  so  very  plentiful  about  here; 
but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  find  them  perfectly  harmless, 
and,  in  fact,  I  like  to  have  them  about. 
They  are  a  help  to  me  in  the  apiary,  and  I 
don't  see  how  I  could  get  along  without 
them.  Mrs.  J.  M.  ROACH. 

Daisy,  Ga.,  Jan,  26. 

[So  there  are  roaches  and  Roaches.  Evi- 
dently the  latter  are  not  a  rep-roach  to  the 
name.  — Ed.] 

YELLOW  spider  AN  ENEMY  OF  BEES. 

I  mail  you  a  spider,  or  at  least  I  think  it 
one,  that  is  death  to  bees.  It  makes  its 
home  on  what  we  call  a  wild  sunflower,  which 
is  very  yellow,  and  differing  in  size  from  one 
inch  in  diameter  to  three  inches.  We  have 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  it  here, 
and  the  bees  work  on  it  in  August  until  frost 
kills  it.  The  si)ider  sits  on  the  flower,  and 
you  can  not  see  it  unless  it  moves;  and  when 
a  bee  alights  on  the  flower,  and  is  in  the  act 
of  bending  its  head  in  order  to  reach  the 
nectar  the  insect  grabs  the  bee  behind  the 
head,  and  it  never  moves  nor  struggles.  It 
is  just  simply  dead.  I  could  not  find  any 
thing  that  looked  like  a  web  nor  any  trace  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  insect  is  a  very 
bright  yellow.  Matt.  S.  Schwer. 

Peale,  Pa.,  Nov.  10. 

[We  sent  the  spider  to  Dr.  Phillips,  at 
Washington,  for  examination.  His  reply  is 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— The  spider  referred  to 
n  the  letter  from  Mr.  M.  S.  Schwer  is  Rim- 
cinia  aleatoria,  Htz.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  this  spider  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  enemy  of  the  bee,  but  it  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  bees  alighting  on  flowers  are  fre- 
quently killed  by  these  and  closely  related 
spiders.  These  spiders  do  not  spin  a  web ;  and 
their  method  of  killing  their  prey,  either 
bees  or  other  insects,  is  as  described  by  Mr. 
Schwer.  Mr.  Nathan  Banks,  of  this  Bureau, 
who  has  identified  this  specimen  for  me, 
says  that  they  sometimes  kill  good-sized  but- 
terflies. E.  F.  Phillips, 
Acting  in  Charge  of  Apiculture. 


rains  in  CALIFORNIA. 

This  part  of  California  is  now  (Jan.  15) 
getting  a  good  rain,  and  reports  indicate 
that  it  is  general  over  at  least  the  western 
(coast)  counties.  At  this  date  last  season 
we  had  16  inches.  So  far  this  season  the 
downpour  has  been  but  5  inches.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  yet  for  raio,  and  a  good  hon- 
ey season;  but  so  far  it  has  been  colder 
than  usual,  and  vegetation  has  been  kept 
back.  Transient. 

Watsonville,  Cal. 

FEEDING  BEES  BY  SPRAYING  LEAVES. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Gleanings  I  see  the 
suggestion  made  by  a  western  brother,  that 
we  might  feed  bees  by  spraying  the  green 
leaves  of  trees  or  bushes  with  the  food.  I 
have  successfully  fed  my  bees  by  that  means 
during  the  past  fall. 

I  was  at  first  very  much  interested  and 
amused  with  the  antics  of  the  bees.  They 
were  not  accustomed  to  finding  food  on 
green  leaves;  and  wherever  I  placed  colored 
leaves,  bits  of  paper,  or  holly-berries  they 
would  alight  in  numbers.  The  yellow- jack- 
ets and  hornets,  however,  were  first  to  find 
the  food  on  the  green  leaves,  and  after  a 
time  the  bees  lost  no  time  in  going  directly 
to  the  sprayed  leaves  for  their  food.  They 
found  it,  and  took  it  better  when  a  little 
honey  was  mixed  with  the  sugar  syrup. 
When  the  air  was  dry  the  liquid  quickly  evap- 
orated, and  became  a  mere  varnish  on  the 
leaves;  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
respraying  with  tepid  water.  It  was  the 
most  successful  and  satisfactory  method  of 
feeding  I  tried.  H.  A.  Surface. 

State  College,  Pa. 

[I  believe  your  plan  of  outdoor  feeding  is 
all  right.  It  will  eliminate  entirely  the  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  bees  struggling 
against  each  other  and  wearing  themselves 
out.  Indeed,  it  would  approachmore  nearly 
the  condition  of  a  natural  honey-flow  than 
any  other  plan  so  far  advocated.  The  only 
objection  is  that  I  should  be  afraid  that  some 
of  the  syrup  would  drop  on  the  ground  and 
be  wasted.  Sugar  is  rather  expensive  to 
throw  away.  With  a  heavily  leafed  tree 
and  a  spray  not  too  large,  this  difficulty 
would  not  be  very  important.  A  spray-  pump 
with  a  long  piece  of  quarter-inch  gas- pipe 
that  would  direct  the  spray  clear  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  where  it  could  fall  down 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  would  be  the  thing  to  use. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  some  one  else 
has  described  something  similar.  Indeed,  I 
recall  that  one  correspondent  spoke  of  spray- 
ing grass.  But  this  surely  would  result  in 
quite  a  large  waste,  as  the  thin  syrup  would 
soon  find  its  way  to  the  ground,  and  be  ab- 
sorbed. I  should  like  to  get  reports  from 
those  who  may  have  tried  the  same  plan.  — 
Ed.]  

BEES  noticing  COLOR;    SMOKER  FUEL, 

That  bees  have  a  preference  for  colors  I 
believe  will  be  accepted  by  most  bee-keep- 
ers. This  fact  has  been  brought  out  by  vari- 
ous experiments  conducted  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
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bock.  The  writer,  while  wearing  a  dark 
shirt  with  white  oversleeves,  had  occasion  to 
examine  a  colony  of  bees  the  past  season; 
and  while  the  arms  were  in  continual  motion 
no  attention  was  paid  to  them ;  but  the  bees 
seemed  to  have  an  extreme  hatred  for  any 
exposed  spots  of  the  dark  shirt.  I  went 
through  the  colony  a  few  days  later  with 
light- colored  clothing  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  From  this  and  similar  experi- 
ences I  have  decided  to  wear  white  coat 
and  pants  while  manipulating  colonies  in  the 
future. 

For  the  average  bee-keeper  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  smoker  fuel  that  will  supersede 
corncobs  in  any  way.  They  are  something 
that  can  be  found  around  almost  every  home; 
and,  when  cut  in  two-inch  lengths,  and 
placed  on  live  coals,  will  produce  a  volume 
of  cool  smoke  and  not  go  out.  I  have  had  a 
smoker  full  of  this  fuel  run  for  six  hours, 
and  then  go  out  only  after  every  vestige  of 
fuel  has  been  consumed. 

Nisbet,  Penn.  Grant  Stanley. 

[I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
bees  recognize  color  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  suppose,  There  have  been  quite  a  num- 
ber of  reports  showing  that  black  is  distaste- 
ful while  white  is  not  objectionable.  The 
fact  that  nature  variegates  the  entire  floral 
kingdom  with  bright  colors  goes  to  show 
thv.titisdone  for  a  purpose— to  attract  bees. 
Corncobs  make  a  very  excellent  fuel;  but 
one  will  ordinarily  have  to  ignite  them  by 
means  of  live  coals  or  a  little  coal  oil  or 
some  more  ignitible  fuel. —Ed.] 


A    MACHINE    FOR    PUNCHING    HOLES  IN   THE 
END-BARS  OF  FRAMES. 

Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  machine— a  frame- 
perforator.  When  the  ordinary  bee-keeper 
takes  a  first  look  at  it  he  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  decide  he  can  not  make  that— it  is  too 
complicated.    The  reason  it  appears  compli- 


cated is  because  he  looks  at  the  whole  ma- 
chine instead  of  each  small  piece  by  itself. 
I  have  had  this  machine  several  years,  and 
it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
—  a  satisfaction  that  can  not  be  figured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  But  if  there  were  800 
frames  to  be  drilled  for  foundation  wires  I 


believe  this  machine  could  be  constructed, 
and  the  frames  punched,  in  less  time  than 
the  work  could  be  done  by  hand.  The  con- 
struction will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
illustration. 

The  punch  should  be  shaped  like  a  chisel 
edge,  and  inserted  in  the  machine  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cuts  squarely  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  For  material  in  making  this  I 
cut  up  a  sack  ing  or  broom  needle,  and  file  or 
grind  it  to  the  proper  shape.  It  should  be 
about  s%  or  J  inch  in  diameter,  and  2  inches 
in  length.  Most  of  these  pieces  of  metal, 
if  they  can  not  be  procured  from  the  scrap- 
pile  or  old  worn-out  machinery  to  be  found 
on  nearly  every  farm,  can  be  found  in  the 
odds  and  ends  at  almost  any  blacksmith  shop. 
The  drilling  can  be  done  by  hand  or  by  the 
blacksm.ith. 

Chatsworth,  Cal.  C.  W.  Dayton. 

[Where  a  tool  is  forced  without  any  twist- 
ing or  twirling  motion  right  through  the 
wood  the  hole  might  be  somewhat  ragged, 
but  perhaps  that  will  do  no  harm. —  Ed.] 


to  what  extent  do  bees  hear? 

In  Stray  Straws,  page  1291,  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler makes  this  statement  in  reply  to  W.  M. 
Whitney :  "  As  I  think  you  are  a  bee-keeper 
rather  than  a  naturalist,  friend  Whitney,  I 
venture  the  remark  that  it  is  not  a  question 
as  to  whether  bees  hear;  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  they  do  hear,  and  that  they  hear  sounds 
inaudible  to  the  human  ear;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  those  sounds  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  making  swarming  bees  cluster." 

Will  our  experienced  bee-keeper  please 
state  some  facts  from  his  experiences  that 
lead  him  to  think  that  bees  hear,  especially 
that  they  "hear  sounds  inaudible  to  the 
human  ear"?  Also  will  he  kindly  state  the 
positive  point  of  view— what  does  make  a 
swarm  of  bees  cluster?  Is  the  queen  the 
first  to  start  the  cluster?  If  not,  where 
does  she  come  in,  and  why? 

Stamford,  Ct.       Edward  F.  Bigelow. 

[Dr.  Miller  generally  says,  "I  don't  know" 
when  asked  to  make  a  positive  statement; 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will  be  a  little  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  furnish  the  absolute  proof 
that  Prof.  Bigelow  calls  for.  Well,  doctor, 
get  up  on  the  witness-stand  and  take  your 
cross- questioning.  —Ed.] 


MOLD  AND  moisture  ON    COMBS    OF    COLO- 
NIES WINTERED  IN  A  CELLAR. 

I  should  like  a  little  information  in  regard 
to  wintering.  I  put  my  bees  in  a  dry  cellar, 
but  the  combs  will  sometimes  gather  a  green 
mold;  moisture  will  form  on  them  sometimes 
in  drops,  and  the  honey  seems  to  sour.  The 
bees  in  such  hives  will  often  die;  but  if  the 
outside  combs  only  are  affected  they  come 
through  all  right,  and  these  combs  dry  over 
or  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  when  set  out. 
I  have  just  looked  over  my  bees  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  it  is  appearing  again— in  some  quite 
badly.     I  thought  it  lack  of  ventilation,  and 
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have   left  the  covering  off  two  inches  from 
ends  of  frames,  and  raised  the  hives  a  little 
off  the  bottom- board  in  front.     Is  there  any 
other  remedy  you  can  suggest? 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.  W.  A.  Hill. 

[The  mold  described  is  like  what  many 
have  observed  on  the  combs  of  bees  winter- 
ed both  in  and  out  of  doors,  except  that 
what  I  have  seen  is  of  a  bluish  rather  than 
of  a  greenish  tint.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  does  no  harm,  so  I  think  you  may 
look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  your  bees 
dying.  I  would  give  plenty  of  ventilation  in 
any  case,  and  should  naturally  suppose  that 
the  mold  was  due  to  too  much  dampness 
rather  than  to  a  lack  of  ventilation.  The 
mold  is  only  an  incident  or  a  consequence  of 
the  dampness,  and  not  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  I  should  say.— Ed.]  * 


GREAT       SUPERIORITY     OF     ITALIANS      OVER 
BLACKS. 

This  has  been  the  worst  year  for  bees 
that  we  have  ever  had.  Nearly  all  the 
black  bees  will  die  this  winter;  but  the  Ital- 
ians v;  ill  be  all  right,  as  they  made  honey 
from  red  clover,  white  clover,  and  Spanish 
needle.  Last  fall  I  sent  to  Ohio  and  got 
four  red -clover  queens.  I  did  not  get  them 
until  Oct.  18.  I  introduced  them  to  black 
colonies,  and  they  are  all  right.  One  queen 
laid  after  I  got  them,  and  hatched  some  fine 
bees.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  I  have 
nine  colonies  of  black  bees.  How  can  I  keep 
them  from  mixing?  Can  I  put  queen  or 
drone  traps  on  all  of  the  black  colonies,  and 
keep  the  drones  from  flying  until  I  can  re- 
queen  with  Italian  queens?  Can  I  raise 
queens  early  enough  in  spring  to  requeen 
these  hives  in  time  for  white  clover,  or  would 
it  be  best  to  send  and  get  tested  queens? 

Moran,  Kan. ,  Jan.  8.      J.N.Thompson. 

[Yes,  you  can  put  drone-guards  or  Alley 
traps  over  the  entrances  of  all  hives  con- 
taining black  bees;  but  1  would  advise  kill- 
ing the  black  queens  first  and  introducing 
Italians.  If  this  is  done  early  enough  in  the 
spring  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  drones, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  of  your  using  the 
perforated  metal. 

You  would  not  be  able  to  raise  queens 
early  enough  in  the  spring  to  requeen. 
These  you  would  have  to  get  of  some  queen- 
breeder  in  the  South.  If  you  buy  of  som.e 
established  queen  breeder  who  has  reared 
nothing  but  Italians  for  many  years,  there 
would  be  no  very  great  advantage  in  buying 
tested,  for  the  reason  that  practically  few 
of  the  untested  will  prove  to  be  impurely 
mated.  — Ed.]    

DEAD  BEES  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Is  it  something  natural  to  see  dead  bees 
lying  on  the  bottom  and  in  front  ff  the  hive 
in  November?  C.  &  E.  Trachsel. 

Helena,  Mo.,  Dec.  4. 

[I  should  say  it  is  quite  a  normal  condition 
to  find  dead  bees  on  the  bottom- board  of  a 


hive  and  in  front  of  the  same  early  in  No- 
vember. The  bees  that  have  stood  the  brunt 
of  the  toil  on  a  late  fall  flow  or  clover  flow 
in  July  would  begin  to  be  giving  out.  We 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  constant  de- 
pletion of  old  bees,  and  there  should  be  a 
constant  renewal  of  young  bees  so  that  the 
colony  may  retain  its  normal  strength.  You 
will  notice  that,  immediately  following  a 
heavy  honey-flow,  the  queen  will  stop  laying 
to  some  extent,  and  for  a  while  there  will 
be  a  limited  amount  of  brood  hatching.  You 
will  note  that,  even  during  the  summer,  the 
colony  as  a  consequence  loses  strength.— 
Ed.] 

what  rent  should  be  paid  for  unused 

LAND? 

What  should  I  pay  for  the  privilege  of  set- 
ting some  of  my  bees  on  another  man's  land 
through  the  summer?  I  tend  them  myself, 
and  the  land  they  occupy  is  not  in  use.  The 
bees  would  not  inconvenience  him  in  any 
way.  Wm.  Senff. 

Bremen,  Ind.,  Dec.  22. 

[We  pay  at  our  yards  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  colony,  with  a  minimum  of  |5.00. 
Some  pay  as  high  as  $5.00  without  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  apiary.— Ed.] 


NUMBER  OF  COLONIES  NEEDED  TO  POLLENIZE 
AN  ORCHARD  OF  TEN  ACRES. 

The  Central  New  York  Farmers'  Club  is 
to  take  up  the  question, ' '  How  many  colonies 
of  bees  does  it  require  to  polfenize  an  orchard 
of  ten  acres?"  1  have  never  setn  any  thing 
in  regard  to  this  in  any  of  the  books  on  api- 
culture or  in  the  bee  journals.  I  shall  es- 
teem it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  give  me 
your  opinion.  B.  W.  Wood, 

Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8. 

[This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  as  there 
are  no  data  on  which  to  base  an  estimate. 
Ten  colonies  might  do  the  work,  but  probably 
fifty  or  a  hundred  would  be  much  better.  — 
Ed.] 

beeway  over  the  frames  in  winter. 

As  I  am  much  interested  in  your  paper,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  a  beeway  between  cushion 
and  frames  for  winter? 

Helena,  Mo.  E.  Trachsel. 

[Yes,  by  all  means  there  should  be  a  pas- 
sageway over  the  tops  of  the  frames.— Ed.] 


A  CORRECTION. 

I  notice  a  typographical  error  in  my  de- 
scription of  a  Cuban  honey- house,  page  93. 
"The  bee-escape  strips  and  openings  should 
be  i\  instead  of  j\.  Some  fellow  might 
pitch  into  me  about  a  r\  beeway. 

C.  F.  HOCHSTEIN. 

Punta  Brava,  Cuba. 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  WAX  AND  HONEY. 

On  page  1177  you  speak  of  the  comparative 
value  of  wax  and  honey.  As  I  am  situated 
I  want  to  produce  the  maximum  of  wax  and 
the  minimum  of  honey,  and  I  shall  be  great- 
ly obliged  for  any  information  as  to  your 
methods  of  producing  wax  or  the  best  known 
method  of  producing  the  most  wax  possible. 

Cibola,  Ariz.,  Dec.  14.       R.  M.  Swain. 

[You  will  find  an  article  on  this  subject 
by  W.  K.  Morrison,  on  page  336  for  April 
15th,  1903,  that  covers  the  ground  very  ex- 
haustively.—Ed.] 


CONTINUED   FROM  LAST  ISSUE. 

During  the  wgrk  Mr.  Shumard  said  some- 
body told  him,  years  ago,  that  taking  meas- 
urement on  a  stick  was  much  safer  and 
quicker  than  using  a  square  or  rule,  and  that 
the  idea  had  been  worth  a  great  deal  to  him 
in  carpenter  work.  When  I  began  to  laugh 
he  said: 

"Why,  sure  enough,  that  was  something 
you  wrote  in  Gleanings  years  ago,  was  it 
not?" 

The  work  of  the  past  two  weeks  has 
brought  to  mind  my  father's  teachings,  of 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  so  vividly  it  has 
almost  seemed  some  days  as  if  I  could  hear 
his  voice  When  I  was  only  about  sixteen  I 
did  most  of  the  work  on  the  frame  house 
that  replaced  the  log  one  in  which  I  was 
bom.  Of  course,  I  worked  slowly,  and  I 
now  realize  that  father  was  more  anxious  to 
have  me  learn  correct  principles  in  the  car- 
penter's and  joiner's  business  than  to  get 
along  fast.  He  gave  me  the  reasons  for  go- 
ing slowly,  and  explained  how  time  is  lost 
in  not  cutting  exactly  to  a  mark  made  with 
a  "sharp  knife,"  having  the  work  square 
and  every  thing  level,  having  the  tools  al- 
ways in  the  best  of  order,  etc. 

The  Phantom  was  delayed  by  bad  weather, 
and  all  hands  were  waiting  anxiously  for 
"our  ship  to  come  in,"  for  almost  a  week. 
Every  morning  I  would  say: 

"Now,  friends,  are  you  sure  all  your  tools 
are  in  tiptop  order?  Have  you  good  sharp 
cut-off  and  rip  saws?  Are  the  hatchets, 
chisels,  etc.,  all  sharp?  Have  we  plenty 
of  good  hammers?  Are  there  any  tools 
loose  on  the  handle?" 

As  the  boat  didn't  come  I  went  over  the 
tools  again  next  day,  and  every  time  I  found 
something  that  could  be  bettered.  Some 
tools  had  been  borrowed  and  not  returned. 
Hammer-handles  broke,  and  no  timber  was 
ready  to  make  another  one  quickly.  When  I 
offered  to  pay  for  time  of  getting   tools  in 


readiness,  I  was  kindly  reminded  of  my  old 
father  again.  He  used  to  say, ' '  A  carpenter 
who  comes  on  a  new  job  and  begins  to  grind 
up  his  tools  on  his  employer's  time  is  usually 
'docked,'  as  he  certainly  ought  to  be." 

By  all  means  go  and  pick  out  your  lumber. 
Get  exactly  what  you  want,  even  if  you  pay 
extra  for  it,  and  see  that  culls  are  not  sprin- 
kled in,  when  you  pay  for  No.  1.  This  will 
take  time,  but  it  is  time  well  invested. 

Be  sure  your  foundation  is  good  as  well  as 
your  roof.  Doors  that  stick  are  apt  to  be 
wrenched  out  of  shape  or  pulled  to  pieces; 
and  sticky  doors  are  the  result  of  a  building 
that  settles  out  of  shape.  Of  course,  a  car- 
penter can  plane  them  off;  but  it  is  so  often 
neglected  that  "prevention  is  much  better 
than  cure. ' '  Be  sure  every  thing  is  thorough- 
ly nailed.  A  few  more  nails  will  often  en- 
able a  building  to  resist  a  severe  wind-storm. 

Furniture  is  very  expensive  down  here  be- 
cause of  freights  from  the  distant  factories 
in  the  North,  and  the  danger  of  damage  in 
transit.  The  $150  mentioned  included  over 
a  day's  work  in  making  "home-made"  fur- 
niture. I  bought  at  the  near-by  store  four 
dry  goods- boxes  at  five  cents  each.  The  store- 
keeper wanted  them  out  of  the  way.  One 
of  them  made  a  "kitchen  table"  in  this 
way:  The  top  was  removed,  the  box  turn- 
ed on  its  side,  and  some  legs  nailed  on  so  as 
to  raise  the  table  to  the  proper  height. 
Then  the  boards  taken  from  the  top  were 
put  in  half  way  down,  on  cleats  so  as  to 
make  a  shelf,  and  there  you  have  a  very 
handy  table  with  top,  and  two  shelves  under- 
neath, and  a  place  under  all  to  put  things 
out  of  the  way.  The  rough  boards  can  be 
covered  with  newspapers,  to  be  replaced 
when  soiled. 

Another  box,  with  shelf  in  as  above, 
makes  a  handy  safe  in  the  back  shed.  Things 
can  be  set  in  while  standing  in  the  back  door, 
for  it  is  so  high  up,  fastened  against  the 
wall,  that  one  can  walk  under  it.  It  is  also 
too  high  for  cats  and  dogs  to  be  likely  to 
trouble  it  if  the  wood-shed  door  is  left  open. 
Our  dining- table  top  is  made  of  bits  of  floor- 
ing that  was  left,  with  legs  of  inch  lumber, 
tapered,  and  two  pieces  nailed  together  eave- 
trough  fashion.  The  stand  on  which  I  am 
writing  these  notes  was  made  this  afternoon 
of  bits  of  board  and  the  drygoods-boxes.  I 
think  it  quite  pretty,  and  it  cost  even  less 
than  you  could  buy  it  of  Montgomery  Ward, 
and  no  freight  to  pay.  Eave-spouting  here 
costs  10  cts.  per  foot,  and  the  salt  spray 
rusts  it  so  quickly  that  almost  everybody 
uses  wooden  ones  made  of  strips  put  togeth- 
er with  paint.  Ours  are  nicely  put  up,  and 
ready  for  rain. 

HEALTH  HINTS— EXTREME  SIMPLICITY  IN 
DIET. 

During  all  the  fall  months,  and  until  I 
came  to  Florida,  I  kept  up  my  fashion  of  eat- 
ing apples  regularly  about  7  p.  M.  As  my  sys- 
tem became  accustomed  to  this  regular  even- 
ing fruit  meal  I  felt  lost  without  it;  and  after 
the  few  apples  were  gone  that  we  brought  here 
with  us  I  began  to  use  oranges  instead;  and 
now  after  using  them  right  along  for  nearly 
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two^^months  I  not  only  find  them  conducive 
to  excellent  health,  but  I  think  I  never  en- 
joyed any  fruit  more  than  I  do  my  oranges 
and  grape  fruit  every  evening.  We  get  or- 
anges here,  with  some  little  blemish  on 
them,  for  from  50  to  75  cts.  per  hundred, 
and^these  are  just  as  good  for  present  use 
as  those  packed  and  shipped.  You  know 
how  much  I  have  said  about  a  simple  break- 
fast costing  only  a  few  cents,  saving  the 
good  wife  a  lot  of  work.  etc. ;  well,  T.  B. 
Terry,  in  the  Practical  Farmer,  has  lately 
got  on  to  the  same  line  with  a  vengeance. 
I  clip  the  following  from  the  issue  of  Jan.  6. 
The  stars  indicate  where  I  have  skipped, 
and  I  have  changed  one  sentence  to  italics. 

The  experiences  of  those  who  were  living  on  raw  food 
were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  plan  that  I  felt  there 
must  be  something  in  it  more  than  a  mere  fad,  *  *  * 
and  good  health  is  far  from  being  a  general  condition 
now.  Look  at  the  vast  number  of  doctors  and  drug- 
stores *  It  is  an  interesting  study  to  try  to  find  to 
what  extent  the  eating  of  cooked  food,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  mixtures  that  have  resulted,  has  caused  the  ill 
health  of  the  people  and  brought  death  practically 
always  before  it  resulted  naturally  from  old  age.      *      * 

The  change  was  made  very  gradually  and  carefully. 
It  took  much  less  time  to  get  used  to  the  change  in  my 
own  case  than  I  at  first  expected.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  just  what  I  do  eat.  For  breakfast,  after  about 
one  and  one-half  hours  of  light  exercise,  two  ounces  of 
rolled  wheat,  dry  and  uncooked,  with  butter  and  olive 
oil,  and  then  what  raw  fruit  I  care  for.  We  eat  only 
twice  a  day.  For  supper  I  have  about  two  ounces  of 
raw  nut  meats,  and  raw  fruit.  For  a  month  at  a  time 
I  have  eaten  nothing  else  whatever.  At  other  times  I 
have  taken  a  little  plain  cooked  food,  so  my  stomach 
would  remain  somewhat  used  to  it.  as  I  must  be  away 
from  home  occasionally.  But  practically  I  have  lived 
on  the  raw  foods  named.  *  *  »  j  never  got  more 
enjoyment  out  of  eating.  I  have  never  once  been  hun- 
gry between  meals.  But  remember  there  is  long  chew- 
ing, and  I  eat  all  the  fruit  I  like.  It  .'^eems  as  if  I  never 
had  such  perfect  health  before,  and  I  have  waited  to  re- 
port until  the  newness  has  long  since  passed  away.  The 
cost  of  rolled  wheat  is  one  cent  a  day.  I  use  Pettijohn's 
breakfast  food,  which  is  nice  and  clean.  The  nuts  cost, 
at  wholesale,  about  four  cents  a  day.  We  have  various 
kinds,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  care  for  any  change.  Wal- 
nuts have  been  eaten  mainly,  because  I  like  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  crack  and  pick  out.  I  eat  apples  freely 
in  the  winter  season,  with  dried  fruits,  bananas,  etc., 
mixed  in.  We  have  had,  of  course,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  peaches,  pears,  melons  grapes, 
etc.,  in  their  season,  with  dried  fruits  always  on  hand  to 
fall  back  on,  or  eat  with  the  fresh.  The  dried  fruit  is 
soaked,  not  cooked.  I  never  eat  a  meal  at  home  without 
fruit.  Sometimes  I  get  tired  of  one  kind  of  fruit,  show- 
ing that  my  system  has  enough  of  that  particular  acid. 
Then  I  let  it  rest.  We  have  a  variety  always.  The  roll- 
ed wheat  tastes  delicious  to  me.  As  a  rule  I  take  a  little 
choice  butter  on  a  spoon  and  then  fill  the  spoon  with 
dry  wheat  and  put  in  my  mouth,  and  chew  a  long  time. 
1  prefer  it  to  the  best  bread.  A  tablespoonful  of  olive 
oil  is  eaten  for  breakfast,  with  a  little  lemon  juice  mix- 
ed in  it,  along  with  the  wheat.  *  *  •  All  the  trou- 
ble I  have  had  with  the  system  so  far  is  that  it  makes  one 
an  odd  sheep.  After  they  get  used  to  the  change,  both 
stomach  and  bowel  digestion  become  practically  perfect, 
with  no  possibility  of  any  constipation.  I  tell  you  it  is 
a  great  big  matter  to  have  perfect  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation. *  *  *  Notice  the  extremely  small  amount 
of  food  eaten,  deducting  the  water  in  fruit,  always  less 
than  a  pound  a  day,  actually.  And  still  I  have  held  my 
own  quite  steadily  in  weight;  fully  plump  enough;  no 
surplus  fat  anywhere;  5  ft.  10,  and  weigh  176;  perfectly 
nourished,  beyond  question.  I  used  to  eat  three  times 
the  substance  and  do  no  more  work-  *  *  »  I  tell  you 
it  was  fine  during  the  hot  weather  to  put  some  wheat  or 
nuts  and  fruit  on  the  table  and  have  the  meal  ready.  It 
is  a  wonderful  saving  in  work. 


Terry  says  when  he  is  obliged  to  be  away 
at  hotels  he  always  feels  glad  to  get  back  to 
his  simple  home  life;  and  Mrs.  Root  and  I, 
after  paying  $14.00  a  week  at  a  hotel,  were 
happy  to  get  back  to  our  home  fashion,  with 
just  a  few  simple  things  that  cost  little  mon- 
ey and  little  work,  but  were  just  exactly 
what  we  wanted,  and  nothing  else.  Of 
course,  tve  are  not  yet  ready  to  go  with  Ter- 
ry and  dispense  with  cooking  entirely.  Mrs. 
Root  is  anxious  to  know  if  Mrs.  Terry  also 
lives  on  uncooked  "grains,  fruits,  and  nuts." 


*Some  might  criticise  the  simple  ways  of  living  here 
in  Florida;  but  our  neighbors,  the  Shumards.  have  raised 
a  family  of  eight  children,  and  haven't  employed  a  doc- 
tor in  eight  years.  Some  people  would  think  a  doctor 
is  needed  about  every  eight  days  with  such  a  family.— 
A.  I.  R. 


Is  not  this  the  carpenter?— Mark  6  : 3. 
THE   bee-keeper's   WORKSHOP. 

The  average  honey-producer  must  have  a 
workshop  of  some  kind;  and  in  California, 
and  sometimes  in  Florida,  I  have  found  just 
a  workbench  in  the  open  air;  but  here,  where 
rains  are  frequent  at  almost  every  season  of 
the  year,  at  least  a  roof  overhead  of  some 
kind  is  needed.  I  have  told  you  that  ours 
was  only  10  feet  square,  and  open  under  the 
eaves,  on  the  west,  and  also  on  the  south. 
I  soon  found,  however,  this  did  not  suit  my 
notions.  A  big  rain  storm  not  only  wet  my 
stuff,  but  the  spray  blew  over  on  my  bright 
new  saws  hung  up  on  the  north  wall.  An- 
other thing,  neighbor  Shumard's  150  Buff 
Leghorns  decided  my  neat  little  shop  was 
just  the  place  for  nests;  they  tipped  over 
and  mixed  my  cans  of  small  nails,  came  near 
tipping  over  my  high-priced  paint,  and  I 
finally  decided  both  weather  and  chickens 
must  be  fenced  out.  I  thought  of  cloth  and 
building  paper,  but  they  are  likely  to  get 
"punctured,"  and  look  untidy  any  way,  so 
I  bought  some  more  planed  lumber  (dressed 
on  both  sides  and  edges)  at  $24.00  per  lOOO, 
and  did  it  up  right.  I  have  visited  bee- 
keepers' shops  and  extracting-rooms  all  over 
the  United  States,  and,  while  I  have  seen  a 
few  very  pleasant  and  tidy  ones,  I  have  seen 
more  that— seemed  to  require  an  apology 
from  the  owner. 

If  you  want  a  nice  pleasant  shop,  where 
you  will  always  like  to  go  in  bad  weather,  I 
would  not  think  of  having  honey,  wax,  and 
the  extractor  in  the  same  room.  Have  a 
honey-house  somewhere  else,  or  divided  off 
from  the  shop.  There  are  many  obvious 
reasons.  One  is  that  we  want  both  light 
and  outdoor  air  when  we  are  are  at  work. 
Whenever  the  weather  will  possibly  admit, 
"outdoors"  is  the  place  to  work.  With 
this  in  view,  our  workbench  is  16  feet  long, 
so  that  8  feet  of  it  is  always  outdoors,  and 
on  this   outdoor   part  most  of  my  work  is 
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done.  A  door  that  extends  to  the  roof  comes 
down  on  top  of  the  bench;  and  when  this  is 
swung  up  out  of  the  way  the  whole  tcp  of 
the  bench  is  clear.  Another  door  from  the 
ground  up  is  right  beside  the  bench  A 
third  door  or,  rather,  shutter,  that  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  bench  up  under  the 
eaves  can  be  dropped  down  so  as  to  get  day- 
light and  air  from  the  west.  This  shutter 
is  10  feet  long  horizontally,  and  3 J  feet  wide. 
With  these  three  doors  our  workbench  is  all 
outdoors  when  the  weather  will  permit;  but 
in  a  twinkling  we  can  have  every  thing  safe- 
ly housed  at  night  or  when  a  storm  comes 
up. 

In  order  to  have  all  tools  and  materials 
nicely  put  away  I  copied  Mrs  Root's  cup- 
boards made  of  drygoods-boxes.  These  are 
nailed  against  the  wall  and  in  corners,  at  a 
convenient  height.  In  this  way  all  my  ma- 
terials for  nucleus  hives  are  neatly  stacked 
up,  convenient  to  hand,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  stooping  over  to  pick  up  the  different 
parts.  Our  friends  who  are  over  60  will  ap- 
preciate this  idea,  even  if  the  younger  ones 
do  not.  Elderly  people  ought  to  learn  the 
importance  of  having  every  tool  constantly 
in  place.  Suppose  you  were  holding  some- 
thing in  a  cramped  place  until  it  could  be 
nailed  fast,  and  all  at  once  the  hammer  dis- 
appears You  twist  your  neck,  and  kick 
around  in  the  rubbish,  "Where  in  the  world 
can  that  hammer  have  gone  to?"  Well, 
Mrs.  Root  fixed  two  nails  so  the  hammer 
would  just  hang  between  them,  right  by  the 
door  that  leads  from  shop  to  kitchen,  and 
we  both  agreed  the  hammer  should  be  hung 
up  in  place  when  not  actually  in  use;  and  I 
have  found  by  experience  it  is  cheaper  to 
take  a  step  or  two  to  put  it  in  place  than  to 
be  annoyed  by  ' '  hunting  for  the  hammer  ' ' 
Just  so  with  hatchet,  saws,  and  a  lot  of  oth- 
er tools. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  NAIL  UP  WORK. 

An  ideal  workbench  would  be  one  with  a 
planed  cast  iron  top.  In  the  factory  at  home 
we  have  planed  iron  slabs  that  can  be  car- 
ried about,  on  which  small  work  is  to  be  placed 
when  nailed  I  have  seen  a  bench-top  made 
of  3X4  maple  studding,  bolted  together  so  as 
to  make  a  four- inch  plank.  A  two-inch  hard- 
wood plank,  bolted  or  r  ailed  so  it  can  not 
warp,  makes  a  fair  bench-top.  Do  the  best 
you  can  to  get  something  solid,  but  don't 
think  of  trying  to  drive  nails  on  a  springy 
inch  board,  with  every  thing  rattling  and 
bouncing  up  and  down  at  every  blow  of  the 
hammer.  One  of  the  nicest  nailing-places 
is  a  slice  of  a  log  s-o  as  to  make  a  block  2  or 
2^  feet  high  If  you  have  never  tried  such 
a  block,  just  see  how  nice  it  is  for  nailing, 
or  for  using  an  ax  or  hatchet 

Have  a  good  assortment  of  all  sizes  and 
all  kinds  of  nails.  Keep  each  kind  in  a  tin 
can  and  don't  have  them  mixed  all  sizes. 
You'd  better  throw  away  mixed  nails  and  buy 
new  ones  if  your  time  is  worth  any  thing. 

You  may  have  the  nicest  lumber,  the  best 
cutting  tools,  and  do  a  first  class  job,  and 
then  spoil  it  all  by  bad  nailing,  because  you 
have  not  the  proper  nails  or  a  good  solid 


place  to  rest  your  work.  When  my  work 
finishes  up  complete  just  as  I  had  planned  it 
(or  better  still),  I  feel  like  singing  Gospel 
Hymns;  but  when  the  boards  split,  the  nails 
double  up  and  go  the  wrong  way,  and  I  get 
my  fingers  pounded  in  trying  in  vain  to  rem- 
edy matters,  I  don't  think  (or  feel  like) 
Hymns  at  all. 

Learn  to  cut  boards  square  as  machinery 
does  it;  and  if  your  stuff  is  small,  say  boards 
six  inches  or  less  wide,  use  a  well-made 
miter-box.  It  saves  time,  for  you  do  not 
need  a  square  or  try-  square,  and  every  cut 
is  exactly  right.  Another  thing,  if  jou  use 
a  miter-box,  all  odds  and  ends  of  lumber,  all 
remnants,  can  be  classified  and  stored  over- 
head, or  under  the  workbench;  and  when 
such  a  piece  is  needed,  it  is  thoroughly  sea- 
soned. The  pieces  left  in  building  our  cot- 
tage, when  assorted  and  put  away,  have 
helped  us  to  make  a  lot  of  ' '  household  con- 
veniences."    As  an  illustration: 

My  correspondence  was  getting  all  in  a 
heap;  letters  answered  and  unanswered  were 
all  mixed  up.  I  told  Mrs.  Root  I  must  have 
some  sort  of  desk  or  secretary.  She  said 
I  could  make  something  that  would  do  for 
the  short  time  we  had  to  stay,  etc.  Well,  I 
put  up  a  wide  shelf  in  one  corner  of  our  best 
room.  On  this  shelf  I  placed  some  empty 
"twin  mating-boxes"  (seep  18,  Jan.  l),laid 
down  on  their  sides,  and  I  have  the  nicest 
kind  of  pigeonholes  for  letters,  etc.  By 
leaving  off  the  bottoms  you  have  a  very  neat 
and  convenient  "sectional  book- case"  on  a 
small  scale.  Each  little  hive  has  two  com- 
partments for  letters,  and  the  feeder- slots 
make  two  more.  For  instance,  put  your 
answered  letters  in  the  left-hand  lower  shelf; 
right-hand, unanswered;  postal  cards  in  low- 
er feeding- slot;  stamped  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  upper  shelf;  postal  cards,  right- 
hand;  stamps,  upper  slot;  mail  ready  for  of- 
fice, on  top.  Eight  places  in  each  box.  An- 
other box  will  hold  all  your  stationery  in  an 
orderly  manner.  If  your  shop  has  a  stove  it 
will  be  a  nice  quiet  place  to  attend  to  your 
correspondence. 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  you  are  as  old  as  I 
am  jou  will  need  a  comfortable  seat  of  just 
the  right  height  for  your  nailing-block;  and 
when  you  are  lired  of  sitting  down,  stand 
up  and  work  at  the  workbench. 

Now,  friends,  I  hope  you  may  find  as  much 
happiness  and  real  enjoyment  in  your  work- 
shop as  I  have  found  in  mine;  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  save  you  money  that  might  otherwise 
go  to  a  carpenter  or  to  buy  expensive  furni- 
ture. May  God  bless  these  suggestions  in 
regard  to  a  humbler  adjunct  to  "OurHomes;" 
and  while  you  are  learning  (even  in  your  old 
age)  to  be  an  expert  carpenter,  keep  in 
mind  it  was  the  occupation  our  Lord  and 
Savior  followed  in  his  early  manhood,  while 
here  in  this  world  of  ours. 


*Tin  cans  are  very  good  nail-boxes,  but  small  shallow 
tin  pans  are  better  because  they  can  be  nested  and  oc- 
cupy less  space,  using  a  very  small  size  for  the  smallest 
nails,  and  larger  pans  for  the  large  sizes.  Two  if  not 
three  sizes  of  hammers  are  needed,  according  tolthe 
sizes  of  the  nails  to  do  the  best  work. 
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¥  The  St.  Louis  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  claim  to  have 
originated  a  tomato  seed  from  which  the  largest  toma- 
toes known  are  grown.  This  company  will  send  a  sam- 
ple packet  of  seed  and  their  illustrated  catalog  free  to 
our  readers.  This  offer  is  made  in  their  "  ad't "  on  p.  247 

The  Wood  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  whose  advertisement 
appears  on  page  247,  are  starting  a  mail  order  depart- 
ment for  their  seed  trade.  They  carry  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  clover  and  timothy  seed,  and  will  gladly 
send  samples  and  prices  upon  application.  The  editors 
of  Gleanings  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  com- 
pany as  a  reliable  firm. 


The  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Beeville,  Texas,  wish  to  an- 
nounce to  their  friends  that  they  have  purchased  the 
Atchley  steam  bee-hive  factory,  and  have  moved  the 
same  on  the  railroad  track  in  that  city,  and  it  will  be 
their  aim  to  give  the  bee-keepers  an  up-to-date  bee- 
supply  house,  with  better  accommodations  than  ever 
before. 

Any  one  who  is  planning  to  plant  a  garden  this  season 
should  begin  to  select  the  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  he  will  use.  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company's 
catalog  will  be  found  a  very  helpful  guide  in  making 
such  selections.  This  company  is  located  at  PainesviUe, 
Ohio,  and  will  send  their  catalog  free  upon  request. 


The  74  page  catalog  which  is  sent  free  to  applicants 
by  the  American  Incubator  Co  ,  Freeport,  111.,  is  as  com- 
plete and  instructive  an  incubator  and  general  poultry 
book  as  we  have  seen.  The  illustrations  of  the  twenty- 
six  varieties  of  poultry  which  this  company  handle  are 
exceedingly  good.  Their  Incubator  advertisementj  ap- 
pears on  page  248. 

'  Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1909  has  jus6  reached  us. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  have  ever  seen  a  finer  exam- 
ple of  color  work  in  connection  with  seed  advertising 
than  is  shown  in  this  catalog.  There  are  more  than  150 
pages  filled  with  illustrations,  descriptions,  and  matters 
of  interest  to  people  who  have  gardens  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  See  the  Burpee  ad.  on  page  248.  They  will  send 
their  Annual  free. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  claim 
eighteen  distinct  points  of  improvement  in  the  1906 
model  of  their  incubator.  So  many  improvements  in  an 
incubator,  already  considered  almost  perfect,  must  be 
one  which  will  give  exceedingly  good  results.  In  the 
Cyphers  advertisement  on  page  241,  they  offer  to  send 
their  catalog  of  228  pages  entitled  "Poultry  Raising 
Made  Easy  and  Profitable,"  without  charge. 


The  Hart  Pioneer  Nursery  Co. ,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
whose  ad't  appears  on  page  248,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
nursery  companies  in  the  United  States.  At  their  mod- 
ern nursery  and  packii  g  grounds  they  have  installed 
every  convenience  which  virill  facilitate  prompt  and  care- 
ful shipping.  If  you  are  in  need  of  any  thing  in  this 
hne,  either  wh  >lesaleor  retail,  send  for  the  Hart  cata- 
log and  get  them  to  quote  you  on  your  wants.  This 
company  has  a  very  high  commercial  rating,  and  guar- 
antees absolutely  square  business  dealings. 


Mr.  G.  M.  Clark,  president  of  the  Cutaway  Harrow 
Company,  Higganum,  Conn.,  is  an  authority  on  grass 
culture  We  have  received  a  booklet  on  this  subject 
which  IS  a  copy  of  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Clark.  It  is 
very  interesting  and  instructive  to  any  one  interested 
in  the  subject  of  rai.sing  grass  for  profit.  Mr.  Clark 
says  that  intense  cultivation  is  the  main  spoke  in  this 
work.  Send  for  a  catalog  which  is  prepared  for  distri- 
bution, and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clark's  lecture.  You 
will  be  well  paid  by  doitg  so. 


Mr.  Law-ence  J.  Farmer,  the  strawberry  man  of  Pu- 
laski, N.  Y.,  says  that  he  began  fruit-growing  and  gar- 
dening when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  Surely  a  man 
who  has  been  selling  strawberry-plants  for  as  long  a 
time  as  Mr.  Farmer  must  give  an  exceptionally  good 
quality  of  plants,  and  have  square  business  methods  if 
he  has  retained  the  confidence  and  custom  of  his  pa- 
trons as  has  Mr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Farmer's  advertisement 
appears  on  page  247.  If  you  are  thinking  of  planting 
strawberries  this  year  you  will  act  wdsely  in  writing  to 
him  for  information. 


xpense 

—not  Yours 


I  T~l  YOU  are  not  a  reader  of  MUN- 
I  p'  SEY'S  MAGAZINE  I  want 
r  you  to   become  one.    I   want 

you  to  know  what  it  is  like,  and  to  know 
at  my  expense,  if  the  magazine  does 
not  suit  you.  If  it  does  suit  you,  and 
the  price  is  right,  you  will  naturally 
wish  to  pay  for  it.  There  isn't  much 
in  the  theory  of  getting  something  for 
nothing.  MUNSEY'S  Magazine  is 
worth  your  knowing.  It  was  MUN- 
SEY'S Magazine  that  led  off  a  dozen 
years  ago  in  the  low  price  for  maga- 
zines—ten cents  a  copy  and  one  dollar 
by  the  year.  It  was  the  fight  we  had 
with  a  giant  News  Company  monopoly 
that  made  MUNSEY'S  Magazine  pos- 
sible, and  that  blazed  the  way  for  all 
other  publishers  whose  magazines  are 
issued  at  the  price  of  MUNSEY'S.  But 
this  is  too  big  and  too  graphic  a  story 
to  be  told  in  this  advertisement. 
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MUNSEY'S 


bas  the  biggest  circulation  of  any  standard  magazine  in  the  world — much 
the  biggest.  And  it  has  made  it  and  held  it  solely  on  its  merits.  In  a  dozen 
years  we  have  not  spent  a  dozen  cents  in  advertising.  We  have  no  agents 
m  the  field — not  an  agent  anywhere — we  have  given  no  premiums,  have 
clubbed  with  no  other  publications,  and  have  offered  no  inducem.ents 
of  any  tind  whatsoever.  We  have  made  a  magazine  t>}T  the  people,  giving 
them  what  they  want,  and  giving  it  to  them  at  a  right  price — that's  alK 
And  the  people  have  bought  it  because  they  like  it  and  because  they  coiild 
buy  it  at  a  right  price.  Our  object  in  advertising  now  is  to  /each  a  few 
hundred  thousand  new  readers — people  v/ho  are  not  now  taking 
MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Ten  Thousaffsd  Doii^^  MaffBziite 

For  Ten  Oents 

Though  there  are  a  good  many  three  dollar  and  four  dollar  magazines 
in  America,  there  is  none  better  than  MUNSEY\S,  whatever  the  price — 
not  one.  There  is  no  higher  grade  magazine,  there  is  none  better  printed 
or  printed  on  better  paper,  and  there  is  none  better  or  more  carefully 
edited — none  better  written,  and  few,  if  any,  so  interesting.  It  costs  in 
round  numbers  about  ^en  thousand  dollars  a  ntimber  to  go  to  press  on 
MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE.  That  is  to  say,  if  o  ily  one  copy  were  printed  it 
would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  spreading  this  cost  over  our  entire 
edition  of  750,000  copies,  the  amount  gets  down  very  thin  on  each  individual 
copy. 

When  I  first  made  this  price,  a  dozen  years  ago,  everybody  said  it  was 
impossible — said  we  couldn't  live — said  we  were  bound  to  fail.  We  did  live, 
however,  and  today  are  publishing  a  thousand  tons  of  magazines  a  month, 
which  is  fifty  car  loads.  This  is  more  than  three  times  as  many  magazines 
as  were  issued  by  all  the  publishers  combined  of  the  entire  country  when  I 
came  into  the  business. 


It  is  because  I  am  so  sure  of  the  merits  of  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE,  and 
so  sure  it  will  please  you,  that  I  am  now  offering  to  send  it  to  you  v»'ithout 
any  money  in  advance,  and  v.nthout  any  money  at  all  if  it  does  not  please 
you.  I  can  afford  to  take  this  chance,  which,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  very  small 
chance,  because  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  rugged  honesty  of  the  people. 
The  percentage  of  dishonesty  among  the  citizens  of  America  is  far  too  small 
for  consideration  in  a  business  proposition  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  trick  in  this  offer — no  hidden  scheme  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. It  is  a  simple,  straightforward,  business  proposition  which  will  cost 
you  nothing  unless  you  wish  it  to. 

The  All-story  Magazine  also  Free 

I  will  not  only  send  you  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE,  as  stated  above,  but 
will  send  you  three  months  free,  in  addition,  THE  ALL-STORY  MAGA- 
ZINE, which  is  another  of  our  publications.  I  add  this  other  magazine  for 
two  reasons.  First,  that  you  may  have  the  choice  of  two  magazines,  and 
second' with  the  thought  that  you  may  want  both. 

If  this  proposition  interests  you,  and  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  made 
more  to  your  interest,  kindly  fill  out  the  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and 
mail  it  to  me,  and  you  will  get  the  magazines  as  stated  herein. 


FRANK  A.  MUMSETT,  Hew  York 

You  may  enter  my  name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Munsey's  Magazine,  for  which  I 
agree  to  pay  you  one  dollar  i$1.00i  at  €heend  of  thrue  months,  providing  I  find  the  magazine 
to  be  what  I  want. 

In  the  event  that  I  do  not  care  for  the  magazine,  I  will  so  notify  you  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months,  in  which  case  I  shall  owe  tou  nothing. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  connection  with  this  subscription  you  are  to  send  me 
The  All-Story  Magazine  free  for  three  months,  and  that  I  am  to  lyive  the  oiition  of 
changing  my  subscription,  if  1  so  desire,  from  Munsey's  Magazine  to  The  Ali-Story  Maga- 
zine for  the  balance  of  the  year. 


Name 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  175  Fifth  Av.,  NEW  YORK 
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Let  Me  Tell  You  the  Special  Price 

On  This  Genuine  1906  " "  *-^ ^-""^ 

Chatham  Incubator 


You  see  we  make  more  incubators  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  world. 
We  have  two  big  factories  equipped 
with  every  up-to-date  labor-saving  appliance. 
We  buy  lumber  in  immense  quantities. 
And  turn  out  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
Incubators  a  day. 

This  means  high  grade  machines  at  low 
cost. 

Now  we  are  after  the  trade  with  an  Incu- 
bator of  up-stairs  quality  at  a  down-stairs 
price.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  made,  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  you  try  one  84  days  FREE. 


You  can  take  off 
four  hatches,  and,  if 
the  machineisn't  ex- 
actly as  represented 
send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  Could  we 
make  a  fairer  offer? 

But  we  go  further 
even  than  this  and 
guarantee  every  In- 
cubator we  sell  for 
five  years  — a  direct 
iron-clad  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  FREE 
Catalog  today. 

Your  name  iind  address  on  a  post  card  mailed 
at  once  gets  tlie  whole  story  by  return  mail. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 
216  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hatch  and  Brood 

AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing— a  complete  hatcher  and  broody 
er,  one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.    The 

METAL  MOTHER  SltoLT 

is  a  long  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.     With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks 
— brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to  do  this.     A 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving  machine  $BBB 
complete  for  S7.50.        Free  catalog— tells  how  '*'     h  -jsk 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood-     g  q\j 
ers  at  $5  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  IHATCHER   CO.,    BOX   223,    SALEM,   NEW  YORK 


,S*S*r^*-*-VS^^*S^^ 


aJffi^' 


■!^' 


'.-^T 


BNVESTBGATE  THE 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 

GomlsistsM  tions 

of  Egg,  BnoSBei* 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  ill  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  |2.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubatois  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  ray  complete  literature. 

OH  AS.  A,  CYPHERS 

3927 Henry  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

That's  the  way  we  sell  the  Success 
Incubator.  We  give  y  ou  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  off  two  hatches 
and  thoroughly  trying  machine. 
Send  it  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  free,  illustrated  catalog, 
AMERIOAIV  BROODEK  C<K 
Bon  94  fiaclne.  Wis. 


BANTA 


IncubatorsA  Brooders 

Backed   by    14    Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


Souitrymen  all  over  the  world- 
[o  guesswork.  They  are  autil 
matic  in  regulation  and  vent-o 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BATATA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO..  Dept.    23,Lieonier.  Ind 


We  have  a  proposition  to  make,  il 
yiiu  intend  to  bay  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder.  Our  80  page  Catalogue  ie 
free.  Write  today. 
World  Stock  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 
M.  BUBG  &  SONS,  PKOPS. 
50    Raymond  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


r^ ^_  J  C4./-.^1,  is  an  illustrated  monthly 

rarm  ana  OtOCK  magazine  in  the  interest  of 
Corn  Breeding,  Cultivation  and  (d«gc^S5^1S^®8 
Live  Stock.  Price  $1  a  year,  but  tor  TO|ffl|g|ijUjjjW^ffl3 
n  short  time  will  be  sent  a  year  on  ^**Miy2EHV34aaia» 
t:  ial  for  10c  and  names  of  ten  famieis  who  grow  corn. 

Farm  &  Stock,  251  Charles,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don't  buy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  maa  vho  knows  most  about  incubatinpf 
—a  maa  who  devoted  24  years  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Inctibators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  important.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Kacine  Incu- 
bator. When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free — write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  1 14  ,  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:    Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  PauL 


The  Fresh  Air  Incubator 

Freah  Air  applied  to  Artificial  Incubation 
Id  a  Dew  and  effective  way,  making posBible 
higher  per  cent  hatohea,  brighter,  hoalthler 
Btronger  chlctca. 

5  FREE    BOOKLETS   ON    ARTI- 
FICIAL POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

lat—The  Standard  Incubator.     2nd— An 
Incubator  for  Beginneri.   ard — UniverBal 
Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.   4th — Feeding 
Ohioks.   6th— What  Vsen  are  Doing. 

A  PIANO  BOX  WILL  DO 

Put  the  Univereal  Hover  into  it  and  _  ....,,^ 

make  your  own  brooder.    The  Uni-  -^,^3^- —         '~  '"sj-. 

Tergal  Hover  may   be  attached  to        "*  *JJ 

any  size  or  form   of  Colony   houBe,   „ 

mushroom  house,    small    portable 

building  or  piano   box  and   make  -  ^ 

the  five  hooka   FREE.     Others   to     ,   '^•*^^K^1l 
follow,  you'll  get  them  all  if  your      "^    .    '    f-"^-/*'.    ^ 
name  is  on  our   mail  list. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.i  414  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa, 


You  can't  tell  a  g;ood  incubator  or  a  good 

brooder  by  looking  at  them.    The  only  true 

test  is  in  the  Hatching  and  Raisings  of 

Chicks.      The    machines  that  Prove 

Best  by  that  test  are  the 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Made  by  the  man  who 
knows  and  backed  by  the 
J.  VV.  Miller  Cos.'  guarantee  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results  or  your  money  back  after  30, 
60  or  90  days  Free  Trial.  If  you  ar  discour- 
aged try  the  Ideal— if  you  don't  want  to  be 
discouraged  try  the  Ideal.  Send  for  the  book 
"Poultry lor  Profit"— Free.  128  pages,  ilUistiates 
and  describes  everything  needed  to  raise  poultry. 

Address   J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

Box  48       Fraeport,  Illinois. 


SEI 


1906  RELIABLE 


before  you  buy.  Perfectly  practical  forpoul- 
trymen  or  beginners.  Double  heating:  system 
(jives  bigger  hatches — saves  one- 
third  the  oil.  Sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  V/rite  for  free 
catalog.  Reliable  Farm  Pure- 
Bred  Birds  and  Eggs.  Get  prices. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Box  B-49   Quincy.   Illinois,    U.  S.  A. 


RONOUNCED 

PRACTICALLY 
PERFECT 

Leading  poultry  experts  say   the 
many  improvements  in  the   new 

1906   Pattern 
Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

make  it  worthy  the  name  "The  Perfect 
Hatcher."  Sold  oiv  90  days  trial, to  prove  that  in 
convenience  of  operation ;  in  economy  of  oil ;  in 
certainty  of  results;  in  large  hatches  and  espe- 
cially in  strong  and  healthy  chicks,  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  why. 
A  poultry  guide,  22S  pages,  (8x11)  seven  practi- 
cal chapters,  500  illustrations,  free  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper  and  send  addresses  of  two  per- 
sons interested  in  poultry. 

Address  nearest  office. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Bulfalo.  N.  Y. 

^hicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


Take  Your 
Own 
Time. 


Old  Trusty 

Incubator 

■^^^^   40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty''  Book. 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  an  incuba- 
tor, because  it  has  mora  every-day  "chicker 
sense"  in  it  than  any 
catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.  300  good  pic- 
tures. It  tells  why  "Old 
Trusty"  does  such  good 
work — why  it  hatches  sn 
many  and  so  good  chicks 
— why  it  is  so  easy  to  op-  I 
erate— why  it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  40, 
60  or 90  days  trial,  freight 
prepaid.    Write  to  us. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 


Clay  Center,  Neb. 


We  Pay 

the 
FreiQht. 


9  I  Q-BO  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
aition.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  lU 


$1.  PER  MONTH 

I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
I  Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 
lAQ  Qaufi  Trial  at  same  prices.    Buy 

Ibuildone.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  50  egg 
ISS.OO;  too  egg  »9;  200  egg912.75     Brood- 

lers.*3.60up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Bax64,     Sprlnglleld,  O, 


N  C  U  B ATO  RS 
AND      BROODERS 

Tune  tPsted  and  proven  BuoceBi;  thouBaDd3  i 

u^e;  3"ld  direct  to  you  at  wholeflalo prices.     Yo'  ,„ 

get  the  maker's  guarantee  and  save  the  middle-  'm/f'^'^^ 

I  man '3    pr.fiia.         The     ItemovaMe    Chick     Tray^^Ss^sk 
and  Xuri^ery — a  feature  no  other  has — explained  in 
calalng.     US  free.     Write  for  it  today.  I  (J  88 

Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Box  53,  Tfotwood.  0.    <>^up 


GG5  FROPI  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.      More  fertile 

eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MAMMre    LATEST  MODEL 

Infilled    9  BONE    CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  it 

back  at  our  expenseif  you  don't  likeiL  Cat'lgfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  s;  ,  Mllford,  Maaa. 
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30  Days 
To  Try 


^<^i:'l!?'.'f  ^^'^^^^ 


^^tM>«/-^ 


^^^^^^;^l 

'^-^'^'^^'v-'*'*'^^*--^ 


*^'r 


Easy  Terms 
To  Buy 


We  Will  Let  You  Use  an 
3^  American  Manure  Spreader 


Free 


It's  just  like  this. 

You  need  an  American  Manure 
Spreader. 

It  will  double  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  manure  you  put  on  your  land. 

It  will  pulverize  and  break  it  up, 
so  it  will  mix  with  the  soil  easily. 

And  it  v.'ill  distribute  evenly,  so 
every  square  foot  of  land  will  get  its 
share. 

The  other  reasons  you  will  find 
out  yourself  just  as  soon  as  you  try 
the  Spreader. 

And  we  will  let  you  try  it  for  30 
days  at  our  expense. 

We  send  you  the  Spreader  and  prepay 
the  freight.  You  use  it  a  month.  Before 
the  30  days  are  up,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  on  without  it. 

The  Spreader  will  practically  earn  Its 
own  cost  before  you  send  us  a  cent. 

We  g-ive  you  a  liberal  allowance  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

And  if  you  shouldn't  find  it  exactly  as 
represented,  you  send  it  back  at  our  expense, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  not  a  shilling.  _ 

We  can  afford  to  make  you  this  oflfsr 
because  we  know  that  our  American  Spread- 
ers are  well  made,  on  correct  principles,  and 
that  tiiey  will  stand  the  Test. 

They  represent  twenty-five  years  study 
and  experience.  Their  good  points  are  the 
result  of  our  knowledge  of  field  needs.  We 
have  developed  them  alongpractical  lines. 

American  Spreaders  are  carefully  and 
sensibly  constructed,  and  they  show  it. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  Manure 
Spreader  plant  in  the  World.  We  turn  out 
more  machines  every  year  than  any  other 

American  Harrow  Co.,     4628 


manufacturer.  Our  ample  capital  enables  us  ^ 
to  sell  our  Spreaders  on  long  time. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  users  of  our 
Spreaders. 

This  way  we  get  a  chance  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage  and  why 
our  way  will  give  best  results 

We  will  tell  you  all  about  Manure 
Spreaders,  and  how  to  spread  manure,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select  a  size  best 
suited  to  your  needs — and  you  have  our  5 
sizes  and  9  styles  to  select  from. 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  get  just 
the  kind  you  should  have  to  do  your  ■work 
best. 

We  don't  belong  to  any  trust. 

We  are  an  independent  concern. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  catalog. 
Tell  us  how  much  land  you  own,  how  many 
horses  you  keep  and  how  many  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  have,  and  we  will 
give  you  the  Government  statistics  as  to  the 
annual  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  little  booklet 
telling  all  about  "Our  New  Selling  Plan." 

It  will  interest  you  and  save  you  monev. 

Ask  at  once.  You  will  be  glad  if  youdo. 
WHAT  MR.  KILL  SAYSs 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  Dec.  12, 1905 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Enclosed  you  will  find  notes, 
duly  pigued,  f'lr  spreader. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  construction  of 
the  American  Spreader,  a'.l  its  parts  seem  to  be 
made  for  long  service.  The  work  it  performs  in 
three  minutes  is  bettei  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do  with  the  fork  in  25  to30  minutes  and  I  antiii- 
pate  irs  results  to  be  far  ahead  of  anything  I  have 
had  in  the  past,  especially  on  the  hay-fields,  as  it 
dues  the  manure  into  such  small  particles  as  mt 
to  smother  the  smallest  tuft  of  grass.  Your  coar- 
teius  treatment  and  prompt  shipment  of  machine 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  I  nra  a  wi  11  s  itisfied  customer. 

WILLIAM.  J.  HILL,  Nanticoke,  Pa.        | 

Hastings  Si.,  Detroit,  Mich.   I 


WE  WANT  NAMES! 

We  want  YOU  to  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  farmers  living  in  the  United 
SUtes  each  one  having  five  cows  or  more  You  can  send  us  the  names  from  any  number  of  dififerent  postoffices. 
If  you  will  send  us  these  names  we  will  send  you  FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FREE.  These  pictures  are 
reproductions  rrom  the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  the  world,  and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  them      No  pictures  will  be  given  for  a  list  of  less  than  ten  farmers. 

We  want  to  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  special  dairy  issue  of  the  RURAL  HOME  to  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are 
not  now  taking  our  paper,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  want  these  names. 

Send  us  immediately  a  list  of  ten  farmers  and  we  will  send  you,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  FOUR  REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES.    Address  The  Rural  Home.  20  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
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No.  331.    Canopy  Top  Suriey.    Price  complete, 
t6o  50.    As  good  as  sells  £or  $25.00  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  We  are  the  largest  manu- 
factuers  In  the  world  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


No.  10.  Slnple  Collar  and  Hame  Harness. 
Price  complete,  tU.60.  As  good  as  sells  from  J5.00  to 
$8.00  more. 


SAVE 


the  price.  You  can't  beat 
our  bUKtry  jobs  at  any 
price.  Here's  the  reason: 
You're  dealing  wiih  the  factory. 

30  Days  Free  Trial,  Two  Years  Guarantee. 

Kememberv.e  make  what  we  sell.  We're  not  a  mail 
order  house.  That's  why  we  cm  plve  such  a  guar- 
antee Direct  sales,  direct  guarantee,  a  price  un- 
equalled and  30  davs  to  make  up  your  mind.  Wi  ite 
I  or  our  vehicle  catalog  and  complete  selling  plan. 
The  Progressive  Veh'cle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.O^jUWayneJjid^ 


r  Tnyo  OF  well  dried 

If  yoa  wish  to  learn  how,  send  a  2-cent  sta 
0E0R6E  M.  CLARK,  HI6BANUM,  CONR.,  U.  S.  A. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Double-actlng.Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 


jrPUMPS 

I'^rWL  store  Ladders,  Etc. 

Bl  Shay  TOOLS 


■  ni.co^^v.ic.^    of  all  kinds.  Write 
I  aiass'^  Valve  M^  f^,  Circulars  and 
..dk.         ▼         ^^^  Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

withsteelroUerbehrings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name — 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buv  in  quantity. 

F.E.  MYERS  &BRO 
Ashland,        -       Ohio. 


COILED  SPBIWa 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Bag. 
Every  wira  and  evary  twiat  la 
a  braca  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horae-hieh,  Bull-atrons,  Plc- 
tifht.     Every   rod   guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wira 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  soma  Is 
bad.  its  brimful  of  fence  facta, 
■you  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. AVritefor  Ittoday.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box      21    MUNCie,  INDIANIb 


^mmm 


rifp^^s^mE: 


EAVIEST  F£NC1& 

IINo.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  Galvanize.  Wstghs  , 

^  more  than  most  fences.     16to85e  peif  ro  ' 

uelivered.     We  sell  sU  lands  offence  wire  a 

wholesale  prices.   Write  for  fence  book  shew-  , 

Ing  110  styles.  The  BrovTD  Fence  an^ 

Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.^ 


trCUOE!  strongest 
r  1 11 U  i^  Made — ^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  I  t's  f  ree.  Bu v  direct.  Write  today 

miLED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Be  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


Wood=working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut 
ting,  mitering,  grooving, 
boring,  scroll-sawing, edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  an3'  man- 
ner Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'f'g  Co., 
44  Wa^pr  St..  Seneca  Fs..  N, 


Foot 

and  Hand 

Power 
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YES! 


WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Lion  '* 
engines  how  to  operate  them  intelhgently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  *  Lion  "  Gas  and  GasoHne  Engines  are  simphcity  simpHfied; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  in  operation. 


WRITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engine  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  purchase  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  for 

purposes,  a.  d  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particulars  about  your  approval  offer  as  ad-_ 
vertised  in  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."  Yours  very  truly. 

Name Town 

State Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box 

E.F.D 


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
"installment  plan "  of  purchase.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE,  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENT. 
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I  Am  the 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try 
O    MontHs  Time  to  Pay 

f'fi"  You  pay  no  freight  to  try  my  paint  ""^g 

Paint  Man 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I   have  a  ncM  way 
of  manufacturing 
and    selling    paints.     It's 
unique— zi'i  better. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter. 

, Ready-mixed  paint  settles 

on  the  shelves,  forming  a  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  pamt, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  properly 

made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 

machine.  ...  ,, 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 

received,  packed    in  hermetically  sealed   cans 

with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 

can  by  my  factory  inspector. 

I  ship  my  pigment— which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground,_after 
order  is  received— in  separate  cans,  and  in  an- 
other can  I  ship  my  OAo,^\\\<i\\\?,  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 
I  pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 
My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  txco  full  gallons— that  will  cover  over  600 
square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 


If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months'  tiine,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  youl 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands 

my  Might  Year,  ofEcially 
signed  iron-clad  Guaran- 
tee. 


eg 
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00 
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This  is  the  lon^ost  and  most  lib- 
eral guarantee  erer  pat  on  a  paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarJing 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete 
color  card  of  .'U  colors,  st-nd  a  postal 
to  O.  L.  Ch  ISO,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  will  3("nd  my  piiint  book— the 
most  complutP  book  of  it."!  kiud  ever 
published  —  iibsoutely  free.  ^Also 
my  instruction  book  entitled  "This 
Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint" 
aiid  copy  of  my  8  year  guarantee. 


r  1 


^3e 


r— 


makts  from  25  to  35  blocks. 


were  made  on  one  of  ou  - 
$50  concrete  buikiing-blocK 
machines.  Prices  range 
from  $50  upwards.  Every 
machine  complete  with  all 
parts  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  Two  men 
make  from  100  to  150  of 
the.-e  blocks  per  day.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list. 


Medina  Concrete  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  32  pape  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
terieaandi'hnrches.  Address 
COILED  SFRIXG  FENCE  «0. 
Bos    448      Winchester,  lud. 


FRUIT  BOOKS  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  and 
you  will  leceive  by  return  mail  saniple 
copies  of  the  Best  Fruit  Paper  and  full 
particulars  about  the  "Bro.  Jonathan 
Fniit  Books,"  which  niav  be  secured  f  ,ee, 

fruit-grower' COMPANY 

216  South  7th  Street,   ST.  JOSEPH,  31  O. 
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A  Savings  Account 


Thousands  of  people  are  now  doi  ig  their  banking 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety.  The  U.  S.  mail, 
with  its  free  city  End  rural  delivery,  brings 
the  strong,  liberal  savings  bank  to  the  very  door 
of  every  person  no  matter  where  they  are.  You 
can  open  an  account  with  this  safe  bank  by  simply 
sending  to  us 


One  Dollar  or  More, 

then  add  other  dollars  as  you  can  spare  them. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  Postoffice  or  Express 
Money  Orders,  Check  on  Local  Bank,  New  York 
Draft,  oi  Currency  by  Express  or  Registered  Mail. 
Your  money  will  earn 


4  ceSt  Interest, 


compounded  semi-anuually,  and  will  be  secured 

semi-annually  by  assets  of  over 

ONE    HALF    MILLION 

and  the  management  of  prudent  and  successful 
business  men Write  for  particulars. 

The   SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


PA«W" 


Before  you  buy  roof- 
ing for  any  building,  from 
a  small  poultry  house   to  the 
largest  mill  or  factory,  it  will  paj 
you   to  get  samples  and  complete 
proofs  of  quality  from  the  oldest  mak- 
ers of  ready  roofing  in  America.     ^VVe 
originated  the  roll  of  roofing  ready  to  lay 
with  fixtures  packed    in     the   center. 
Our  concern  was 

Founded  in  I8IT 

We    can  show   you    why      Paroid" 

is  the  l.estof  tliem  all — lasts  longer  and  saves 

most  in  repairs.    Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York,  ■Washington,  Chlmgo, 
HamiltOD,  Ont. 


B  |V|| p|i| 


TELEPHONE  FACTS 

We  publish  a  finely  illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  3fi-F. 

Stromberg-Csrison  Tel,  Mfg.  Co,,  Cl^lcggo,  Rochester, N.Y. 


STEVENSd'oTkSHOTGUN 
•^f^^Tl  BOYS! 


Write  us  today  sending  your 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  hold  one   of  these 
fine  guns  for  you  and 
tell  you  how  you  can 
get  one  FREEI 
Don't  delay! 
Send  no 
money! 


We 

have 
bought 
a  number 
cf  these 
guns  and  are 
givingthem 
away.  We  guar- 
antee you  can  earn 
one  in  a  day  easily- 
Many  have  earned  one 
in  an  hour.    No  cheap 
pictures  or  jewelry  to 
sell.  Our  plan  does  all 
the  work.  Simply  say 
you  want  a  gun  and  you 
will  be   surprised    how 
simple  our  offer  is  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  the  gun.   Do 
not  delay  or  somebody  will 
get   ahead    of    you.    Write 
today.   We  refer  you  to  any 
bank  In  Des  Moines.  We  are 
a  responsible  firm  and  do  as 
we  agree.    Never  will  you 
have   another    chance    so 
don't  delay.  Write  at  once. 
DESCRIPTION.— Single  barrel, 
down  pattern ;  chofee-bored. insuring  su- 
perior shooting    qualities;    antomatic 
shell  tjector;  case  hardened  frame, top 
snap  action,  rebounding  lock,  walnut 
stock,  hard  rubber  butt,  reinforced 
breech,  12-guaKe,28  or  30  In.  barrel. 
Win  shoot  any  shell  made,  Winchester, 
U.M.  C.etc.  Every  detail  perfect.  Can  be 
taken  down  Instantly  Into  two  pieces. 

Write  for   book   telling  what    dozens    of  Weight  6=^ lbs 
men  and  boys  say  of  this  pun.  Write  today. 

Successful  Farming,  tr^Z^T^i 


r^  Let  Us  Send  You  ^^^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money  —the 

ELECTRIC   STEEL    WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRIC    HANDY    WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.     catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95      Quincy,  Ills. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc.  i>™J 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.  Address 
W.F.  &  J  NO.  BARNES  CO 
545  Ruby  Street,  * 
ROCKFORD,         ILLINOIS. 
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A  MILLION  DOLLAR  CONTEST 

^TO   INCREASE   GRAIN   GROWERS'  PROFITS 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE,  PACES  2  AND  3. 

Special  Premiums  also  for  Vegretable  and  Flower  Seed  customers  this  year.     Ff9FF 

Genuine  gifts  to  our  patrons  to  introduce  varieties  of  rare  merit  obtainable    *   *  \ 

only  of  us.      Ladies,  especially,  read  page  4  of  our  big:  free  catalogrue.    _>i^—— 

No  matter  whether  you  are  a  small  or  large  user  of  seeds,  or  whether  you  buy  Field 

Seeds,  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  get  Northrup,  King  &  Co.'s  Free  Catalogue  and  read  all  about 

these  wonderful  offers.     Write  for  this  1906  Seed  Encyclopaedia  before  you  tnake  any  plans  for 

buying  your  19U6  supply  of  seeds  for  the  farm,  garden  or  lawn. 

Nofthru/tf  King  &  Go's  intei*estmg  Seed  Catalogue  is  FREE! 

"The  Million  Dollar  Contest  to  Increase  Grain  Gnrwers'  Profits"  is   the  most  colossal  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  ever  conceived.    It  puts  a  fortune  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  seed 
users.    It  is  too  great  to  attempt  to  describe  here.    Read  about  it  in  our  free  book. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  see  this  Catalogue //rii".' 

It  is  not  only  an  illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  Seeds,  but  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  Liberal 
Inducements  and  Big  Premium  Offers.  ,   _ 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Seed  business  was  a  Catalogue  published  contaming,  in  one 
volume,  so  much  of  interest  and  value  to  all  classes  of  seei^l  buyers. 

For  twenty-two  years  Northrup,  King-  &  Co.  have  been  developing  new  and  improved 
varieties,  and   the   1906    Catalogue   offers  a  wide  range  of  exclusive  specialties. 

Our  "Sterling  Brand"  on  a  package  of  seed  means  an  absolute  ^/rara?;;'^^  that  they  must 
prove  of  satisfactory  purity  and  germination  TO  YOU,  or  they  may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  money  will  be  refunded  without  "IF  OR  ANDS." 

Every  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  we  sell  warranted  for  quality  and  germmation. 

*'PEEP-"0-DAY",  the  Sensational  Early  New  Sweet  Corn,  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 

earlier  than  any  other  sort,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  Sweet  Corn  is  meeting  with  a  phenomenal 

sale.     "PEEP-'O-DAY"  is  wonderfully  productive,  giving  almost  double  the  yield 

per  acre  of  any  other  variety,  and  so  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicious  that  no 

Other  Sweet  Corn  compares  with  it.    Try  it  this  Season! 

Among  our  numerous  other  garden  specialties  is  the  new  Mammoth  Podded 
Pea— "Teddy  Roosevelt."  Our  catalogue  will  be  found  of  fascinating  interest 
to  anyone  wishing  to  excel  every  garden  in  the  neighborhood. 

Farm  and  Field  Seeds,  Grasses,  etc.  l^lrtf-PJ^T^l'^r^^l 

and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed  Wheat,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Hog  Pasture  Mixture, 
Rape  Seed,  Alfalfa  Seed,  etc.  Our  Sterling  Lawn  Seed  analyzed  as  to  purity 
and  tested  as  to  germination,  insures  beautiful  lawns  of  lasting  green. 

Get  this  catalogue.  The  most  vahiable  oia.\\.  A  postal  or  a  letter  should 
be  sent  today  addressed  just  like  this: 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,    261    Northrup-King  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SIERIING 
Seeds 


RIIDPFPS  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

Iv^^lftl     ■■■■     \w     "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 


gue. 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  i6S  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature.  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  \'egetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank's  New  Floral  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  ! — the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.    Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.   ATLEE    BURPEE   &   CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

Jewell's  Complete  Horticultural  Establish- 
ment (founded  ]Sfi8  by  Dr.  P.  A.  .Icwell  i  Is 
located  in  the  North  where  hardiness  is 
essential.  It  oeouples  1200  acres  in  one 
body  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery 
Stock,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  It  main- 
tains an  experimental  orchard  and  gar- 
den of  over  100  acres  in  which  all  varieti- 
es are  thorolv  tested.  50-pa^e  book  of  hor- 
ticultural SUGGESTIONS  frec-a  postal  will 
brind  \t.  Five  complete  FREE  CATALOGS 
t?"Re!iable  Agents  Wanted. 
lewell  Nurseries,  Lake  City,  Uinn. 
BOX    t2 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


^®VER  GROWN 

A  wonderful  big  catalog'  FnFC 
Full  of  engraving's  of  every  rtfCk 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every    Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.Shumway,   Rockford,  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Green  says 

C  E^very  Gleanings  sub- 
scriber sbotild  Ka.ve  my 
seed  Catalog. 

C.  I  am  sure  you  '>vill  be 
pleased  witH  it.  It's  simple 
and  clear— a  g'reat  relief 
after  reading  tbose  cro'%vd- 
ed,  exag'gerated,  poorly- 
illustrated  and  printed 
Kind    tbat  are  so  common. 

C  The  plain  truth  is  what  I  try  to  tell, 
and  only  the  best  seeds  go  to  my  trade. 
Before  you  forget,  drop  us  a  postal  and 
one  of  my  catalogs  will  be  sent  you 


E.  C.    Green   (Si  Son 

Seedsmen, 

Medina,  OHio,  U.  5.  A.. 

EARLIEST  POTATOES 

If  you  wish  to  be  first  in  market,  gain  two  to  three 

^'Ifn^nt'  TOP  PRICES 
Northern  Grown  Seed.  The  fast- 
est growing  potato  is  Our  E^trii 
Karl.v  Peti>»key.  an'1  we  spnd  a 
big  sample  potato  for  only  25c 
(stamps  or  silver.)  Catalog  of  Hardy 
Northern  Grown  Seeds  FREE.  Write  today. 

DARLING  &  BEHAN,   74  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


10^ 


GOLDEN  YILLOW 
OALLA  LILY,  6  Eulbg. 

nn  KINDS 

3U  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

Asters,  Balsam,  Canna, 
Calliopj-'is,  Nasturtinm, 
Morning  Glory,  Pansy, 
Larkspur,  Jobs  Tears, 
Poppy,  (lolden  Glow, 
Snapdragons,  Cosmos, 
I'ink,  Zinnia,  Verbenia, 
Jlonkcy  Plant.  Sweet 
l.'oi-ket.  Primrose,  Ice 
E'lant,  Petunia,  Castor 
(HI  Beans,  Portulac-a, 
Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas. 

5  CHAMPION 
BULBS. 

Tbp  Summer  Hyacinth, 
Golden  Lily,  Huniminp 
Bird,  (iladiolus,  Giant 
Tuberose,  Baby  Breath 
Oxalis,  all  this  beanli- 
ful  collection  of  seeds 
and  bulbs  only  10c.  in 
silver  or  5  2-c.  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  for  packing  and  postage.  Order  quick 
and  be  sure  of  this  grand  offer  — only  lO  cents. 

CHARLESTOWN  NURSERY,  -  CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 


MIIUONS  OF  FRUIT 
AND  FOREST  TREES 

Small  Fruits  and  Evergreens.    Russian  Mulberry 
and   Black  Locust,    $1.00  per  1000.     Carefully  dug 
and  packed.     Freight    prepaid   on  $10.00  orders. 
Catalogue  free.    Pine  trees  guaranteed. 
Qage    County    Noiseries,    Box    647,  Beatrice,   Nebt 


Clover  and 
Timothy  Seeds 

We  have  this  year  decided  to 
start  a  mail-order  department. 
We  offer  three  reasons  for 
soliciting  your  trade. 

First -The  best  seed  that  we 
can  produce,  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  free  from  foul  seeds. 

Second— An  earnest  desire  to 
serve  you  well. 

Third— Over  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience in  wholesale  business. 

Send  a  postal  for  samples  and 
pi'ices. 

The  Wood  Company 

Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed  ^  ^  ^ 

Cauliflower  and  other  choice  Vegetable  Seeds 
for    gardeners.     Catalog    and    samples    free. 
Francis  Brill,  Grower.  Hempstead,  New  York. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,Vines, Shrubs,  Fruit  and  OrnamentalTrees 

The  best  by  52  years  test.  1200 
acres,  40  in  hardy  roxes,  none 
better  jcrowii,  44  ereeuhouses 
of  PaliuH,  Fern*,  Ficu*.  Ger. 
alliums,  Kverblooiniiijp  RoHes 
and  other  things  too  numerooB 

to    mention.       Seeds,    Plants, 

V''>«— ^/'^/^•AJ'^    Koses,  Ktc-.  by  mail   postpaid, 
^^■-za  /  Ai' ^, ir^sK    g^ifQ  urrlvul  und   satisfaction 
Ciiaruiiteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.     You  will  be   inter- 
ested    in     our     extraordinary 
cheap    offers  of  over    hiilf    a 
hundred   choice   collections  in 
Seeds,    Plants.   Roses,  Trees, 
Etc.    Elecant  168-pBSC  Catiilogue  FUt:£.    Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
TH&:  STOKKS  &  HAKieiSOK  CO., 
Box      188,  PAINESVIULE,  OHIO. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Seeds 

THAT  GROW        >->x»  «.^ 

Best  quality,  (ioodbear- >''^^'  oV^Tested 
ers.  Low  prices.  Apple  v'^ivw  ^\^s  e  e  d 
4c;  Plum  and  CherryX\*\>*  *.  >^very  cheap. 
12c:  Peach  4c;  all  >^«*>*V,A>^  Freight  paid 
budded;  Con-^/^^  'e^/^ on  trees.  Cata- 
cord  Grapes^/< *^A®>^  logue,  English  or 
Forest  >^«^'_<^^>^  German,  free.  Write 
Seed- ^XOW»^o>^ for  it  today.  Address 
Jfe»:-5>^  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
O^x^     Box  33  Beatrice,  Neb. 
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APPLE  TREES  7c 


>    All 

The  Best 
Hardy  Varieties      ^* 


Twro  Years 

Old 

7c  to  15c  Each 


POPLAR.    TREES    AND    ROSE    BUSHES,       TEN    CENTS    EACH 

ASFAIIAGI'S,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  _  POPLAR  Jl'UKKS  for  driveways, 


per  100;  $4.50  per  1,000.      _      _ 

Bhade  and  lawns.    The  most  rapid  growing  trees,  10c  t 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-E 


»»jM^k:T     Avjj.     la  1  1  V  c  vy  d/ J  o. 

lOc  to  17  cents  each.      ROSES.    A  large  collection  of 
ver  Pink  Rose.  10c  to  20c  each. 

PER 
GENT 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  — SAVE  35 

Let  us  price  vour  list  of  wants.    Green's  190B  Catalosrue.  also  copy  of  Green's  Bipr  Fruit  Magazine  free. 
Send  postal  card  for  them  today.        GREEN'S  KURSERY  COMPANY,  41  WALL  ST..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


t  «.«*:% 


PIOWEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOL-ESALE  PRICES 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  iree  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  e.  is67  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
jrrower,   best  ijroducer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.     I  offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprising-ly  low  prices;   fifty 
other  varieties.       Large  vari- 
ety fruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.      Send  fur  '"pe  catalogTie. 
L  J.  FARMER.  BOX  608    PULASKI,  N.  Y, 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  ofJlOO  GOLD  PRIZE 
oilers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

O.M.n  ^  ^   ¥u\\  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

k3  eeCL*^  etiesGARDEN.FlELDandFLOWER 
SEEDS.  Now  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them    Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,      Dept.   30,         SALISBURY,  MD. 


CARFF^RaSPBERRIES 


I  ffrow  millions  of  raspberry  plants 

that  yield  luscious  fruits.    All  true 

name— full    of    life.       They're 

money— coiners    that    will    yield 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  handsome,  new  catalog  of  imall  fruits,  fruU 
and  urnamental  trees,  farm  and  ^rden  Beeds  and 
general  DurserT  Btook  Bent  free.   Get  it — write  today. 

W.  N,  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


\WJJ 


STRAWBERRIES 


1906 

BOOK 

FREE 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROWTHEM 


Worth 
'  its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  bfats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  big:  crops  of  big  fancy  strawberries  can 

be  grown  every  year  and  liow  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big'  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  _  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  BisT  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
K.  M.  EELLOGQ  CO.,  BOX    400    THBEE  SIVERS,  MICH 
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Strawberry  -  Plants  that  Grow! 

Best   Standard  Varieties 

Also  Raspberry,  Blach  berry.  Currant,  Grape  Plants, 
Asparagus  Roots,  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All 
stock  warranted  high  grade  and  true  to  name.  Forty- 
page  catalog  with  cultural  instructions  Free 

C.  E.   Whitten,  Box  22,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


"The  THREE  W" 

Strawberry;  the  best  for  market  or  home;  bears 
abundantly  five  weeks;  kept  at  World's  Fair  ten 
days;  perfect  blossoms;  large  glossy  berry;  sweet- 
est of  all. 

W.  A.  Mason.  College  St..  Clinton,  Ky. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  vam- 
able  intormation  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  MIcMflan. 


That 
are 

Sure 
to 


I  have  been  growing  evergreens 
and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al- 
wavs    with  one  idea— trees  that 
satisfy.      When  you  buy   Hill's 
trees   vou   get    honest    value  — 
highest  quality.    My  catalogue 
is  my  salesman;    it's   free.   Con- 
tains 48  pages  illustrated  with 
Csatiefv   beautiful  pictures;  describes 
0CICI9I7    an  kinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

all  purposes — hedees.  winilbreaks  and  ornament-  Also  fruit 
trees.  Fhruhs  and  vines.  50  Best  Bargains  ever  offered — ?1.00 
toSlOiXIper  100  Prepaid.  Everything  first-clase , guaranteed 
exactly  aa  represented.     Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HIL.L,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  111. 


HAREi 


fepREt 


W^^T^ 


We 
grow  them  by  the 
million.     To  prove   they   are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  12 

Spruces  and  Pines  -J  years  old  FHEE  to 
property  owners.  Mailing  expense  &c,  which 
send  or  not.  A  postal  will  bring  them.  Catalog 
with   43   colored   plates   of   Bardii  Fruits  etc., 

free.    Write  today  The  Gardner 

Nursery  Company,  Box748,  Osage,  la. 


Deming's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.  Cetthebest.  Soniethintr  for 
every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.  Also  Power 
Outllts.  Every  approved  device  for 
right  working.  Agitators,  superior 
nozzles,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
The  Deming  Co., 230  Depot  St.,  Salem.O. 
Henion  t  Hubhell,  Western  Afts..  Chicago- 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CACTI 


is  fully  explained  in  the 
new  book  just  issued, 
•'  Cactus  Culture  for  Ama- 
teurs," 80  pages,  finely 
illustrated,  aeseribes  500 
varieties.  Tells  where 
found,  treatment  to  pro- 
duce bloom,  soil,  how  to 
graft,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  and  where  to  get 
all  rare  Cacti  and  Succulents,  price  25c.  40-page 
catalogue  of  Cacti,  and  nice  sample  Cactus 
(named)  10c.  E.  Texensis  (Uke  cut)  25c.  Old 
Man  (genuine)  50c.  10  nice  Cacti,  all  different, 
Sl.OO.  Circulars  free.  The  Callander  Cactus  Co., 
Dept.  48 ,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse— length, 
12  feet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.     The  price  is  $63.00. 

George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  paees,  its  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultrymen 
and  women  in  the  United  States.    It  is 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  and  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  aflford 
to  he  without  it.  Pri -6,50  cent?  per  year.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85,  Freeport,  III. 

'S'lcxx.i.x  Trees.— $6.00  per  100  and  up.  Fine  assort- 
ment of  trees,  shrubbery,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Our  ideal  soil 
and  climate  produce  be^t  trees.  Well  packed;  guaranteed 
against  damage  in  transit.    Catalog  free. 

Chattanooga  Ntjkseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Do  You  Produce  Comb  Honey? 

If  so,  let  me  book  your  order  for  Carniolan  queens, 
mated  to  Golden  Italian  drones,  75c  each,  six  for  $4.00, 
or  $7.50  per  dozen;  or  60c  each  for  all  cash  orders  re- 
ceived before  March  1.    M.  O.  office,  Ariton,  Alabama. 


"Vf.  S.  McKni^Ht     -      Newtopia,  Ala. 
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The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  hberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.     .     .     . 

The  Feather  ^    ^    ^    ^^    ^^ 

The    most    conservative    and    instructive    of    all 

{monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  v!*   ^   >^ 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Be^in  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

I    For  special  rates  send  to   publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nut  Shell." 

200  Eggs 

a  Year 

Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  book, 
'200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen,"  is  now 
ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  rewritten.  96 
pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  of 
feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolf boro,  N.  H.,  won 
the  prize  of  $100  in  gold,  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of 
a  well-known  condition-powder  for  the  best  egg-record 
during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a.  b,  c— and  yet 
we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under 
the  sun.  The  book  also  contains  recipe  for  egg-food 
and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one 
winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five  days  in  suc- 
cession from  the  same  flock,  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro.  N.  H.,  says:  "By  following 
the  methods  outlined  in  your  book,  I  obtained  1,496  eggs 
from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902-"  From 
14  pullets,  picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock,  the 
author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214 
eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  "200 
Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen  "  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on 
egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is 
toknow,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price  50c;  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
American  Poultry  Advocate,  60c;  or  given  as  a 
premium  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c 
each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  80  pages,  25c 
per  year.  Four  months' trial,  10c.  Sample  Free.  CAT- 
ALOG of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 


71  Hogan  Block, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Greider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize-Winning  Poultry  for 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  Is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Cliromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— howto  bufld 
houses  ;cure  fur  "diseases;  Best  Lice  Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  o£  Information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.  GREIDEK,       RHEEMS,   PA. 


FREE!  FREE! 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  IK- 

I^AND      POTJLTKT     JOUhNAL, 

and  receive  a  fine  color  pic- 
ture free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man.  Have  you 
seen  it?  Well  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 
50  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POULTRY    PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  rig;ht 

eggs  or  fowls  and  the  right  materials 

to  work  with.     Our  complete  poultry 

guide    pictures     and     describes    all 

breeds,   gives    incubating,    brooding 

and  feeding  directions.    It  lists 

Thoroughbred   Fowls    and  Eggs, 

incubators,  bruoders,  poultry  rations 

and  everything  needed  for  profit.  All 

at  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 

satisfactory  oryourmoney back.  Send 

lor  Free  Book  for  10  cents  post^^e. 

American    Incubator   Co.,      Box     116,     Freeporl,    III. 

BOOK    ON    POULTR\ 
DISEASES  rOfTl? 

Conkey's  book  on  Poultry      JL     A>^L^^^  J^ 

Diseases  sells  ror35cts.    Full 

of  information  on  housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 
howto  care  tor  the  flock.  Will  help  you  to  make 
money.  Send  4  cents  to  pay  postage  and  the  names  of 
two  other  poultry  raisers,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  illustrated  book  of  valuable  information  free. 

G.  E.  Conkey  4  Co.,  no.  8o,ottow»Bidg,-  Cleveland.  0, 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  mag'azine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers:  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscrilje  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 

100  SPECIAL  PRIZES 


Besides  our  regular  premiums  of  Post 
Cards,  Books,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Cash 
Commissions.etc,  for  getting  subscribers. 
Write  at  once  for  sample  copy,  blanks, 
etc.    Also  souvenir  bee  post  cards.    .    . 


Poultry  Item 


FricRs,  Pa. 
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■"If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."— 

Established  1889. 


BEE-KEEPERS' 


Distributor  of   Root's   goods  from   the  best 
shipping-point  in  the  Country.     My  prices  are 
at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed     Hives,    Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process    Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee=smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=jars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 

Over  Two  Tons  of  New  Weed-Pro.'ess  Foundation  on  hand.  I  secured 
this  while  the  weather  was  warm,  on  the  advice  of  The  Root  Company. 
I  am  glad  I  took  their  advice,  for  there  is  not  a  cracked  sheet  in  the  lot. 
It  is  two  to  three  cents  lower  than  it  was  last  year,  but  it  might 
advance  again  in  May.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  secure  yours  right  now? 

480,000  Sections  here  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  I  had  not 
thought  that  they  could  be  made  better,  but  I  really  believe  they  are 
just  a  little  nicer  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Hives  Galore!  Any  kind— eight- frame,  ten- frame,  or  Danzenbaker. 
My  catalog  describes  every  thing  required  in  the  bee-yard.  My  new 
stock  of  smokers  have  the  latest  improvements.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  mail  you  my  new  cataiog,  and  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  send  in  your  order  before  March  first  you  may  deduct  4  per  cent 
for  early- order  discount.    In  March  the  discount  will  be  2  per  cent. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  sure  to  attach  your  name  to  package. 


I  WALTER  5.   POUDER, 

=         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


j^    5I3'"=515  Massachusetts  Ave., 


•^/  JJ'«    ^'*    ^^L^  JS'l^  ^'*^  ^'4^  ^'i^  ^'4^  ^'i^  .i?'4^  ^'il^  ^'t^  ^'*_  JJ'*    ^'*    Jl'*    ^^*    J'>     s<ix 
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GE  &  LYO 

1    NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


^         Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in         ^ 

BEE-KEEPERS^ 
SUPPLIES    ^    S 

4-  per  cent  Discount  during  February  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  Cash 


Send  for  Otir  FREE 
New  Illustratecl  Cats^lo^  stud  Price  List 


Dittmer  maKes   a  Specialty  of 

Working   Beeswax   into    Comb    Fotindation 


'^Vrite  for  our  price  list,  samples,  and  earls'-order  Discount. 
"We  ^wo^x\A  liKe  to  send  tHem  to  you  at  our  expense. 
Our  ivareKouse  is  full  of  bee«supplies. 
Jobbing    -    '^VHolesale    •    Retail. 
Bees'wax  al^vays  '«vai\ted. 


GUS  DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA,  WIS. 


YORK  HONEY  ;rS  CO.- 

141  ONTARIO  STREET    :     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A   FULL   LINE   OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Hon^y  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  27 
cts.  cash,  or  29  cts.  when  taking  bee  supplie=!  in  exchange. 
Early-order  discount,  four  per  cent  for  February. 
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HIVES    -    HIVES 


Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  the  hives 
you  will  need  this  year.  By  getting  them  now  you 
will  save  the  discount,  and  can  have  them  nailed 
and  ready  for  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We  should  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  any  quantity 
on   the   following : 


The  Root  Chaff  Hive 

The  best  chaff  hive  made 


The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

The  comb-honey  hive 


The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive 

standard  size   and  extra   quality 


Send  for  Catalog 


M.H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 


We  Sell    Root's  Goods   in    Michigan 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  JVllch- 
igan,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
damaged  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  IVa  story 
8  frame;  10-f rame,  $1.40  per  hive.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


ADVANCED  bee-veil: 


\  t\UY  t\n\^r.tj  Dcc-vciu.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Ck)tton,  with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


If   You    IVant    tHe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS  

"Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  till  April  1 

ON  ALL  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  hives,  eight-frame,  IV^-story,  $1.30;  10- 
frame,  $1.45.  No.  1  sections.  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.25. 
Foundation,  smokers,  etc.,  reduced.  Berry  boxes, 
crates,  boxes,  etc.,  kept  in  stock.  Honey  wanted. 
Twenty-four  page  list  free. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Rt.  3,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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I  BEE -KEEPERS 

ATTENTION 

You  work  for  me  and  I  work 
for    you    for  Mutual   Benefit, 


I  wish  to   sell  a   large    amount    of 
goods   during 

— not  later.  I  made  you  the  lowest 
prices  you  have  been  able  to  secure 
in  years,  viz.: 

The  8-frame  Dovetailed  hive,  IV2- 
story,  at  $1.25  each,  any  frame,  any 
cover,  etc.;  10-frame,  $1.35. 

No.  1  white  basswood  standard- 
size  sections,  at  $3.50  per  1000;  No.  2, 
$3.25  per  1000- 

I  will  take  you,  Mr.  Bee-keeper, 
into  partnership.  There  are  two 
conditions,  viz..  1st— Cash  to  reach 
me  not  later  than  March  30,  1906. 
2d — You  subscribe  for  Rural  Bee- 
keeper one  year,  $1.00. 

No  catalog.  Prompt  shipment. 
Money  refunded  in  case  all  are  sold. 
No  risk. 


W.H.Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


ST  JOSEPH. 


MISSOUR.I 


Every  issue  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  from  32  to  M 
pages  a  month  are  filled  with  interesting  matter  per- 
~  taining  to  fruit-growing  and  garden- 

ing. The  first  four  issues  of  190C  will  be 
handsome  special  numbers  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects: — January,  The 
Horticultural  Societies;  February, 
Spraying;  March,  Gardening;  April, 
Small  Fruits.  Any  one  of  these  nun\- 
bers  will  be  worth  a  dollar  to  you.  We 
____^  publish  the  "Brother  Jonathan  Series" 

TRADE  MARK    of  fruit  books.    Send  your  name  and 
Bro.  Jonathan  learn  how  to  secure  these  books  free. 

Fruit- G rower  (q.  152  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  Best  Fruit  Paper 

is  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  a  dollar  a  year 
but  if  you  will  write  for  free  sample  copy  and  mention 
this  paper,  you  will  receive  a  proposition  whereby  you 
may  secure  it  one  year  WITHOUT  COST.  Every  one 
who  has  a  few  fruit  trees  or  a  garden,  should  read 


Bcc-Rccpcrs,  Co-opcratc! 

We  are  Bee-keepers- -Organized  in 
tlie  Interest  of  Fellow  Bee-keepers 

(No  Matter  where  They  Live) 


Membership  dues,  $1.00  per  year. 

Present  membership— about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee- supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepers. 

The  St.  Croix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood,  Wisconsin 


Something  New 
In  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1- pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

^^^  The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods. 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices 

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY      >o      >o      >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "Special"  free. 


C.    M.    SCOTT    (Sl    CO. 

1004  E..  WasHin^ton  St. 

Indianapolis  Indiana 


vSoutKern  Bee-Keepers ! 

If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  you  should  buy 
them  from  the  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we  are,  right  near  the  great  pme 
belt  of  North  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  secure  the  best  material  possible 
at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.     Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

White  Manufacturing  Co.       -       Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Texas 
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Bee-supplies      >^    >^ 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed   in   the  apiai-y,   and   carry  a  large  stock   and  great 
variety.    We  assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facil- 
ities enable  us  to    make    prompt    shipment    over    fifteen  different  roads,   thereby  saving    you  ■ 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time  and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged. 
We  make  the    Alternating,   Massie,   Langstroth,   and   the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper 
to  have  our  catalog.     SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS   now.    Write  to-day.     Address 

RretcHtner   Mfg.    Co.,  Cotincil   Bltiffs,    Iowa 


BINGHAM 

Original       —^j 
Direct  Draft  ^^' 

CLEAN 

Bere  Smokers 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate   recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"   and   signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers   in   the   world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


FarwcII,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.    Bingham:     Enclosed   find  money-order  for    a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supplies 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36~page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


FOR  SECTIONS 

We  make  them  and  the  very  best  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives.  Shipping-cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  always  on  hand. 
We  make  very  prompt  shipments.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 


FOR  14  YEARS 


I.  J.  SmiNGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLAGE 

NEW  YORK 

has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  suppHes  of 

every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  iCast.     A 

very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  early  orders. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.     -    -    Catalog  free. 
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Everything  for  the  Bee 


■svill  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  C.italogrue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  keeper 
may  afford    the  best   supplies. 


We  cannot  tell  j'ou  here  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  tod;iy.  We  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  iutere-ts. 
It  will  help  yon  start  riprht  and  keep  you  right  after 
you  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.     Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    AdJrL-ss 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Fraiiohes  at  Omaha,  Neb.  and  East  St.  Luuis,  lU. 


A.  H.  REEVES 

DISTBIBUTOH  OF  ROOT'S  GOODS   FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

pLEASE  TAKE  NOTiCE  that  we  have  purchased 
■  the  Atchley  steam  bee- hive  factory,  and  are  now 
putting  in  up-to-date  machinery  for  making  Dovetailed 
bee  hives  and  supplies.  We  earnestly  solicit  a  share  of 
your  patronage.  We  quote  prices  on  two  hives  for 
comparison:  One  two-story  eight-frame  hive  in  ttie  flat 
for  extracted  honey,  complete  ready  to  nail.  *1  25;  one 
story  and-a  half  hive  in  the  flat  with  sections,  con  plete 
ready  for  comb  honey,  $1.25;  self-spacing  Hoffman 
frames  in  the  flat,  $15  00  per  1000.  Rimember  these  are 
standard  goods  and  Dovetailed,  hives.  Get  prices  on 
large  lots.  Dittmer's  foundation  at  Dittmer's  prices. 
We  are  headquarters  in  the  South  for  bees  and  queens — 
untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  dozen;  tested,  $1.50  Full 
colonies  nuclei  and  queens  in  large  lots  our  specialty. 
Send  for  catalog.  The  Bee  and  Honey  Co., 

Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  Beeville.  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

H.  C.  Simpson,  Catawba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE.  -  KE.EPERS*     SUPPLIES! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's   Goods    a    specialty. 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 

DURE    ITALIAN    QUEENS.-From    red-clover   and 
five-banded  breeders.   Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  James  Island,  S.  C. 

=GRAFEVINES 

6S  Varieties.  Also  ^mall  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  Tines  mailed  for  icc. 
Descriptive  price-Ust  £ree.  LEWIS  80ESCH,  FREDOHIA.H.V 


PR0F8TABLE    POULTRY 

Send  3c  tor  our  fii-patre  oook.  tineiy  iikistiated, 
,  that  tells  how  to  make  money  raising 
t  poultry.  Others  are  doini.' it ;  ^^y  not 
'you!  This  book  gives  full  information 
on  breedinsr.  feeding,  rearing  and 
hatching.  Illustrates  and  tells  why 
Berry's  "Biddy"  incubators  and  brood- 
ers hatch  and  raise  the  largest  per  cent 
of  chicks— the  kind  to  buy.  Contains 
cuts  of  our  line  pure-bred  poultry  wtth 
prices  of  birds  and  egga  for  hatching. 

Berry's  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm.    Box   53     Clarlnda.  !o. 

You  Need  It.   .'    .*    .'    .* 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  AT  U  A  I  17  DDI/^C 
year,  but  we  offer  it  A 1  HALr  rKlV..t. 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal.  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer 

THREE  MONTHS  for 

Jam  full  of  sensible  cow  talk— short, 
boiled-down,  practical  stuff  for  .vou  men 
who  own  the  cows.  Semi  -  monthly.  The 
most   widely   quoted   agricultural    paper    of    the    day. 

E.  R.  Shoemaker,  Editor  and  Manager 

Box    193.  Waterloo.  Iowa 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these ''  swaps." 


w 


ANTED.— Full  colonies  of  bees. 
180  Washington  St., 


M.  C.  Hough, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  job-printing  for  queens. 
Young  Brothers,  Rt.  2,  Girard,  Pa. 


Vy ANTED.— To  exchange  stock  of  groceries  for  bees 
''     or  small  homestead. 


A.  E.  Shaw,  Boscobel,  Wis. 


VV ANTED.— About  100  colonies  of  bees  from  Maryland 
or  Carolina,  located  near  the  water. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Y^ ANTED.— Honey,  wax,  slumgum,  or   supplies,  in 
''        exchange  for  standard -bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

yV ANTED,— To  exchange  incubator  and  bicycles  for 
''      queens  or  offers. 

S.  G.  MoGAN,  Blooming  Prairie,  Minn. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  38-cal.   Colt's  revolver  for 
bees.  Wm.  Russell, 

4810  38th  Ave.,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED.— Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.  The  highest  cash 
''  prices  paid.  Prices  on  application.  Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.        O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


w 


w 


w 


ANTED.—  By  a  young  man,  bees  in  Northern  Mich- 
igan to  handle  on  shares;  can  furnish   references. 
R.  Rasmussen,  191  Dale  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

yV ANTED. —To  corre.«!pond  with  parties  having  bees 
''  to  sell  in  carload  lots  for  May  delivery.  Quote 
prices  and  give  particulars. 

H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  1,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— 200  to  400  colonies  of  bees  within  shipping 
' '  distance.  Give  lowest  cash  price  with  all  details 
in  first  letter.  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.. 

340  Fourth  St.,  Ogden  Utah. 

yV ANTED.— To  correspond  with  any  one  that  has,  or 
can  get  me,  a  pair  of  black  foxes  alive.    Will  pay 
a  big  price  for  a  pair. 

John  R.  Brown,  Route  2,  Fall  Creek,  Wis. 

yVANTED.— Twelve  copies  second  edition  "Increase." 
^  Will  exchange  new  edition  for  old.  Also  want 
bees  in  colonies,  swarms,  or  shakes. 

E.  L.  Pratt,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

yy ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
''  foreign  countries.  Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yy ANTED.— Small  place  in  or  near  town  suitable  for 
''  bee-keeping,  in  Delaware,  Sullivan,  or  Greene 
Counties,  New  York.  Give  full  particulars  of  what 
you  have  to  offer,  with  price,  etc. 

Box  S.  T.  510,  care  of  Gleanings. 

yy ANTED. —Every  bee-keeper  who  takes  Gleanings 
to  send  in  t  le  subscription  of  one  or  more  friends. 
For  three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  we  will  give  a 
copy  of  the  1905  edition  of  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Sam- 
ple copies  to  show  yoiu:  friends  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


yy  ANTED. —  To  exchange  house  and  three  lots' in 
'  Basalt,  Colo.,  for  apiary  in  sage  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia. J.  W.  Kalfus,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


Help  Wanted. 


yy  ANTED. —A  young  man  who  understands  bee-keep- 
ing  wishes  a  position  in  the  Western  States. 

F.  W..  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 


w 


ANTED.— A  temperate  and  industrious  young  man 


JNTJtiU.— A  temperate  ana  mdustrious  young  man 
to  work  on  farm  and    help    in    bee-yards  when 
necessary.    State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

yy  ANTED. — Young  man  to  work  on  farm  where  bees 
''  are  kept,  celery  grown,  and  market-gardening  fol- 
lowed. Give  references,  wages  expected,  and  experi- 
ence had.  Milan  Still,  Winona,  Wash. 

yyANTED.— An  up-to-date  man  (with  family  prefer- 
'  red)  to  assist  me  in  the  bee-business,  and  run  it  for 
all  it  is  worth.  Will  sell  a  part  or  half  share  if  desired; 
splendid  location.  R.  M.  McMuRDO,  Cauto,  Cuba.  , 

YyANTED.— Energetic  young  man  to  work  on  farm 
'  "^  and  assist  in  bee-yard  for  seven  or  eight  months. 
State  experience,  and  wages  desired. 

Erwin  Barton,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

yyANTED.— Two  young  men  to  work  in  apiary  and  on 
^'  farm  of  80  acres.  I  am  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  honey  in  this  state.  Will  give  my  experience 
and  fair  wages.     For  particulars  address 

Herbert  Manley,  Route  3,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

yyANTED. — Young  man  who  wishes  to  learn  the  bee- 
''  business  as  assistant  four  to  six  months.  State 
age,  experience,  wages  desired,  and  give  reference— all 
in  first  letter;  no  tobacco,  etc. 

The  E.  F.  Atwater  Co.,  Box  37,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

yyANTED.— Competent  bee-keeper  to  work  200  to  300 
colonies  of  bees  on  shares;  good  location;  two  crops 
of  honey  in  a  season.  Would  hire  a  good  man  by  the 
month.  Give  references,  wages  expected,  and  experi- 
ence, in  first  letter.       W.  E.  Forbes,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

yyANTED. — A  competent,  active,  up-to-date  bee- 
^^  keeper— single  man,  one  familiar  with  artificial 
increase,  queen-rearing,  etc.  Must  be  able  to  accom- 
plish results,  both  in  shop  and  apiary,  or  one  anxious  to 
learn.     State  age,  experience,  wages,  etc. 

Henry  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 

yyANTED.— Last  year  my  students  helped  to  secure  a 
^'  harvest  of  60,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  296  colonies, 
spring  count.  I  can  take  one  or  two  young  men,  able- 
bodied,  using  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  and  of  good  hab- 
its (none  ©ther  need  apply).  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  right  along.  I  will  give  board  and  washing;  and  if 
student  does  well  and  I  do  well,  vrill  give  something 
more.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


W 


ANTED.  — Position  as  apiarist  for  season  1906.     Best 
references.  M.  W.  Shepherd,  Wakeman,  O. 


w 


ANTED. — Position  in   apiary.  May  to  September. 
Have  some  experience  and  want  to  learn  more. 
L.  E.  Rees,  Marlboro,  Mich. 

yyANTED.— Situation  by  an  expert  colored  bee-keep- 
'"^  er;  thorough  knowledge  of  tropical  bee-keeping; 
ten  years'  experience;  good  references;  desire  situation 
in  Southern  States;  employment  the  year  round;  age  30. 
Address  F.  O   R.,  care  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Learning  com.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  Queens.     Circular. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 
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For  Sale.— 650  colonies  bees;  1905  crop,  345  lbs.  per 
colony  spring  count.  W.  J.  Peck,  Manzana,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Eight  acres  on  foothills,  'twixt  orange 
and  sage;  105  stands  bees,  three  stories;  good  bee-house, 
etc.  J.  C.  Hall  Co.,  29  Nordina,  Redlands,  Calif. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale. — Rosecomb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs.  f2.50  for 
15,  $10.00  per  100;  largest  breeder  and  finest  flock  in  the 
world;  largest  and  best  layers  of  all  Leghorns.  Gold 
Dust  (original).        F.  Boomhower,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free) ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  DUBY,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

"For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  eight 
or  ten  frame  new  Dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames;  tested  queen  in  each  colony.  Price  $6.00  each. 
In  lots  of  ten,  $5.00  each. 

F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Chaff  bee-hives;  outside  painted  tin,  and 
inside  half-inch  lumber;  cheap,  serviceable,  and  light 
weight  for  handling.  Also  1500  4x5  Root's  brand-new 
sections,  never  opened.      F.  W.  Morgan,  DeLand,  111. 

For  Sale.— Trees  by  mail;  one-year-old  peach  and 
apple  trees,  10c  each;  $1.00  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

G.  A.  Haper,  Batchtown,  III. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo.. 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete,  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

For  Sale. — Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  now;  warranted  pure  mated,  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  rotation.     Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 

For  Sale. — Five  hundred  two-story  double-walled 
hives  for  comb  honey;  use  Langstroth  frame,  thick 
top-bars,  3%x5  or  4x5  sections;  almost  as  light  as  single- 
walled  hives  at  a  less  price;  crated  and  sold  only  in  lots 
of  five  or  multiples  of  five.  Will  also  furnish  you  with 
the  finest  of  Carniolan  queens;  had  20  years'  experience; 
nothing  but  the  best  sold.  Send  orders  now — $1.00  each, 
two  for  81.75,  six  for  $4.50  for  queens  mailed  in  May  and 
June.  W-  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Indiana. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  California  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
hold  its  sixteenth  annual  convention  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building.  Los  Angeles,  February  20,  21,  1906. 
Meeting  called  to  order  at  1:30  p.m.,  February  20.  Any 
one  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 

Ventura,  Cal.,  Feb.  3.  J.  F.  McIntyre,  Sec. 


plain  sections  25c  PER  1000  LESS. 
A  curious  eiTor  occurred  in  the  first  edition  of  our 
bee-supply  catalog  for  1906.  If  you  happen  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  edition  you  will  note  on  page  18  that  the 
price  of  plain  sections  reads  .^?;e  cents  less  per  1000  than 
price  named  in  tables.  In  electrotyping,  the  figure  2  of 
the  25  cents  slipped  down  the  column  and  was  not  no- 
ticed. If  you  have  ordered  plain  sections  at  five  cents 
less  per  1000  we  will  make  matters  right  with  you, 


FRENCH  gleanings. 
Under  the  title  of  "  L'Apiculture,"  our  agent  for  con- 
tinental Europe,  Mr.  Emile  Bondonneau,  142  Faubourg 
St.  Denis,  Paris,  began  January  1st  the  publication  of  a 
new  bee  journal.  This  new  periodical  consists  largely 
of  translations  made  from  current  numbers  of  Glean- 
ings, and  illustrated  by  the  same  excellent  half-tones. 
We  receive  large  numbers  of  this  paper,  and  can  mail 
them  monthly  for  $1.50  per  year.  Mr.  Bondonneau  also 
translated  the  ABC,  which  we  are  selling  at  $2.00  per 
volume.  We  can  also  furnish  in  French.  "  Facts  About 
Bees"  and  "Modern  Queen-rearing"  at  25  cts.  per 
copy.  Tell  your  French  friends  about  our  publication 
in  this  language. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED  WANTED. 
We  are  now  in  the  market  for  most  any  quantity  of 
sweet-clover  seed.  If  you  have  any  hulled  or  unhulled 
first-class  seed  send  us  samples,  telling  how  much  you 
have  to  sell,  and  we  will  make  you  the  best  offer  possi- 
ble. 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  sweet  clover.  We  have  a 
splendid  stock  on  hand,  and  can  ship  promptly.  Ask 
for  our  sweet-clover  pamphlet  if  you  desire  further  in- 
formation regarding  this  great  honey- forage  and  soil- 
ing plant. 

PRICES. 

By  mail.    By  fgt.  or  10  lbs.  by  fgt.  or  ex. 

per  lb.     ex.  per  lb.  per  lb. 

White,  hulled       30c              20c  18c 

"     unhulled      20c              10c  8c 

Yellow,      "           27c               17c  15c 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice-  Bags  free. 
F.  o-  b.  Medina  or  Chicago. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  th-^t  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  hid  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan.  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:     Quetns,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.     Breeders,  each,  $3.00.     Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

j^         j^         j^         j^         j^         j^         from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00:  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00.  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00:  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  and  full  colonies  of   bees.     Send   for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A.  £.  Titoff,  loaxnosa,  San    Bernardino  Co.,  California 


All  tKe  year  round. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  be~t 
breeders,  and  use  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians 66 

Tested $1  00 

Select  tested 1  50 

Extra  select 2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 

A.  Gomes  Casseres, 
15  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Extra  Honey  Queens 


I  am  offering  to  the  honey-pi-oducers  this  year  some 
of  the  best  Italian  stock  in  Southern  California.  These 
bees  are  not  only  extraordinary  honey-gatherers,  but 
are  also  gentle,  and  build  verj'  little  brace  or  burr 
comb.  They  will  bring  in  sage  honey  iong  after  other 
stock  has  stopped  working  on  sage  and  gone  to  work 
on  sumac-  They  arc,  in  fact,  a  good  bee,  and  one  which 
I  unreservedly  guarantee.  I  sell  only  one  grade — select 
untested— as  I  do  not  sell  any  queen  which  is  not  select. 

Prices 
One $1.00  Six $5.00  T wel ve  . .  $9.00 


Francis  J.  CoIaKan 
Bernardo,        San  Diegfo  Co..        Calif. 

CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

Caucasian  bees  are  the  gentlest  of  the  PROFITABLE 
HONEY-PRODUCERS.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Have 
your  queens,  both  Caucasians  and  Italians,  bred  and 
mated  to  order,  and  then  you  will  have  what  you  want. 
Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville.  Ills.   R.  F.  D. 


Rose  Lawn  Queens  j 

Leather-colored  and  golden  Italians  or  Carniolans. 
Unsurpassed  for  beauty,  gentleness,  and  honey-gather- 
ing. Our  location  insures  absolute  hardiness  and 
pr'ompt  shipment  to  any  portion  of  the  country.  Our 
apiary  is  stocked  with  breeders  from  the  choicest  strains 
in  America.  Select  queens,  SI. 00:  six,  $5.00.  Tested, 
$1  50;  six.  $8.00.  Few  choice  breeders,  1  yr.  old.  at  $3.00. 
Caucasians  from    imported    breeders   after    June   1st. 


Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Frank  6.  Odell,  Proprietor 

Queens  by  Return  Mail    ^    ^ 

I  moved  from  Ozan,  Ark.,  to  Beeville,  Tex.,  to  be  able 
to  fill  all  orders  for  my  famous  strains  of  three  and  five 
banded  bees  and  queens.  Am  now  ready  to  fill  or  book 
your  orders.  Untested  queens,  either  race.  75  cts.  each 
or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested.  S1.25  each.  $12.00  per  dozen. 
Select  tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best  that 
money  can  buy,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Caucasian  queens,  $1.00 
each.  Send  all  your  orders  to 
>f     -^     J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
Jl.OO;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
ifuaranteed.    Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO.. 

Box  18,  Beeville.  Bee  Co..  Tex. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1  10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

1^  SUCCESSIVE  SEASONS  we  have  bred  bees  in  high 
'  ■  mountain  altitudes  to  get  wing  and  lung  power, 
while  sage  demands  great  tongue  reach.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive list  of  queens.      C.  W.  Dayton,  Chatsworth.  Cal. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


W^  E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy      offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

"  '      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such   articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee- keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  -iLIT  Y.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.     Remember.  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


L  GRAINGER*  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE   A.  I.  ROOT   CO.,  MEDINA,    OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  b-j  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.     I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-paQje  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 

my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA      :      ALABAMA 


Model  Incubators 
and  Brooders. 

Manufactured  by  Chas.  A.  Cyphers. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Toledo  and  vicinity,  and 
sell  all  goods  at  factory  prices.  Do  not  be  hum- 
bugged and  buy  a  cheap  machine.  The  best  is 
none  too  good. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

always  on  hand.     We  sell  at  Root's  prices,  and 
give  you  the  Root  quality. 


Wc  can  Start  You  in  the  Poultry  or 
Bee  Business. 

Several  hundred  fowls  on  hand,  and  over  300 
colonies  of  bees.  Write  us  your  wants.  Our  new 
illustrated  catalog  will  be  out  soon.  Sent  free  to 
any  address  for  the  asking.    Ask  for  it. 

GRIGGS  BROTHERS, 

523  Monroe  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 


CENTRAL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


I  am  in  an  unexcelled  posi- 
tion to  furnish  bee-keepers 
v/ithin  a  hundred  miles  of 
Williamsport  with  Root's 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  We 
have  four  railroads  and 
three  express  companies  — 
Adams,  American,  and  the 
United  States.  Can  deliver 
goods  with  great  prompt- 
ness, and  save  you  freight 
charges.  Wholesale  or  re- 
tail. Also  can  supply  you 
with  pure- bred  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  in  season. 
Write   for  our   price  lists. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We  Allow  Usual  Discount  for  E2urly  Orders 

February,  4  per  cent;  in  March,  2  per  cent.     Our  large 
illustrated  price  Hst  and  copy  American  Bee-keeper  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing   Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 

1^"  The  American  Bee-keeper  for  January  conti  ins  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  Artificial  Honey-Comb  made  over  30  years 
ago  in  New  England,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  implements 
used  in  making,  and  a  portrait  of  the  inventor. 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  StocK 

Ne'w  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,     Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga, 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    . '    . '    . ' 

BEES  AND  ODEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 
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Eastern  Edition 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice.  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


IN  BOSTON 

ij»  i^*  I  have  purchased  the  bee- supply 
business  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Farmer,  and  am 
now  located  at  the  address  given  below. 
^  ^i*  Old  customers  of  Mr.  Farmer  will 
find  that  I  can  give  them  the  same 
prompt  shipments  and  service,  and  that 
I  handle  exclusively  the  best  line  of 
supplies— Root's  Goods.  Boston  is  the 
best  shipping-point  in  the  New  England 
States.  Bees  and  queens  in  season. 
^  ^i*  There  is  money  in  bees.  Learn 
how  to  handle  them  correctly.  I  will 
gladly  send  you  my  catalog,  and  answer 
any  questions.     ::        ::        ::        ::        :: 

H.  H.  Jepson,  Boston,  Mass. 

182  Friend  Street 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Seloct  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -       MISSISSIPPI 

Shipping-point,  Macon 


Root^s  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 

But  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  of 
Medina.     Write  for  catalog  I. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEV/  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  r'elay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.   I.   ROOT   CO.'S  N.   E.   AGENCY 


Now  is  the  time  to  send 
in  your  orders.  Deduct  2 
per  cent  from  prices  during 
March.  Send  name  for 
catalog  of    :     :     :     :     :     : 

ROOTS  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

I  am  jobber  of  thete  excel- 
lent supplies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  carry  large  stock 
and  ship  promptly. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
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I         C.  H.  W.  Weber.         I 

iBee  -  Supplies. I 


.^ 


CEi 


^                       Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusive-  ^ 

^                        ly,  at  Root's    Factory  Prices.            >?           if  ^ 

(^                                                                                 "^  <$t 

*i^              Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.     You  will  be  pleased  on  ^ 

^   receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is  ^ 

^   complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN-  (^ 

(^   NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  (^ 

A   IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis-  Z^ 

^    faction   guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price   list.     It   will   be  t 

Z    mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  4 

(^                                                          ______^_^^_____  ^ 

^                                                                                                ^^^^  ® 

'  Tw^o  Per  Cent  Discount  | 

For  CstsH   Orders   Received  in  MarcK.  (^ 

I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  <$» 

or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  ^ 

and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots,  ^ 

or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity.  1 

QUEEN5  AND  NUCLEI.  <^ 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-  V 

lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.     Can    furnish  <f> 

NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25.  ^ 


I  have  in  stock  seeds   of   the   following   honey-plants:   White  and   Yellow  ^ 

Sweet-scented   Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,    Phacelia,  T 

Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip.  ^ 

C.  H.  W.  WEBER.  I 

Office  and  .Salesrootn,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  ^ 

'VTarelkOtise,   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue.  ^^ 

Cincinnati,         -         OHio.  f* 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RT7I.ES. 

Fanot.-AU  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  flrm^ 
Iv  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  bytravel- 
rtain  or  ot  Wise  •  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occas..onal 
iellTthe  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo  l-AU  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
aeittothewood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
«arf  ace  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis.  .      ,,         _* 

No  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  pf  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  or 
oomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled.. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  h.lea 

*No!l?— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 

"*Si"additloii  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  la. 
there  wiil  be  ''^Fanoy  White."  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  has  been  better 
for  the  past  two  weeks  than  it  has  any  time  during  the 
the  season  Prices  are  firm  on  account  of  the  scarcity. 
We  are  getting  15  and  16  for  fancy  white  clover;  14  and 
15  for  No.  1,  and  13  and  14  for  amber;  buckwheat,  13. 
Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand  at  the  following 
prices.-  White  clover  in  barrels,  6V2  to  7;  amber,  5%  to 
5M,.  Cans,  every  s-rade,  from  1  to  IV2  ct.  hitrher.  Beop- 
wax  is  firm,  and  in  good  demand  at  28  and  30.  The 
above  are  our  selling  prices,  not  what  we  pay. 

Griggs  Brothkrs. 

Feb  19  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Philadelphia.— The  condition  of  the  honey  market 
is  much  more  firm  than  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time, 
with  much  less  on  the  market.  Usually  at  t  .is  time  of 
the  year  bee-men  wake  up  to  realize  that  they  mpv  rr- . 
ry  their  honey  over  and  send  it  to  the  market  to  be  sold 
at  any  price  rather  than  hold  it.  At  the  present  time, 
the  market  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  We  quot-^-  Fapcy 
white  comb  honey,  16  to  17;  amber,  13  to  14;  extracted 
white  clover,  7  to 8;  amber,  6  to  7;  beeswax  firm,  28.  We 
are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on  commis- 
sion Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Feb   19  10  Vine  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


Cincinnati.— At  the  present  time  the  demand  for 
honey  is  quiet;  however,  we  fully  believe  the  near  fu- 
ture will  bring  better  reports,  since  all  indications  point 
to  a  prosperous  season.  Continue  to  quote  amber  ex- 
tracted honey  in  barrels  at  5Vi  to  6;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, at  714  to  8Vi,  in  ctates  of  two  60-lb.  cans.  Comb 
honey  is  moving  slowly  at  ISVs  to  15,  according  to  the 
quality.  The  above  are  our  selling  prices  of  honey,  not 
what  we  are  paying.  Beeswax,  choice  bright  yellow 
grade,  is  wanted  at  30  cts.  delivered  here. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Feb.  19.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Atlanta  —Honey  market  is  at  a  standstill  with  us, 
and  there  will  be  very  little  doing  till  the  new  crop  be- 
gins to  move.  We  quote:  fancy  white,  I2V2  to  14;  No.  1, 
10  to  11.     Beeswax  firm  at  30  for  No.  1  stock. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co., 

Feb.  19.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Chicago.— There  is  not  much  doing  in  our  hne  of 
business,  the  volume  not  being  equal  to  this  season  m 
recent  years;  yet  there  is  not  much  change  in  prices, 
and  we  therefore  refer  to  last  report  as  representing 
present  market.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Feb  19  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Boston.— The  demand  is  very  good  for  new  honey, 
fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  prices  are  firm  at  16  for 
fancy,  down  to  15  for  No.  1  stock  with  practically  no 
No  2  to  offer.  Old  honey  with  good  supply  is  almost  at 
a  standstill,  nominal  prices.  Strained  honey,  fancy 
white,  8;  light  amber,  6  to  7. 

Blake,  Scott  &  Lee, 

Feb.  19.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


St.  Louis.— Since  our  last  our  honey  market  has  not 
undergone  any  change.  The  demand  for  comb  and  ex- 
trpcted  honey  is  very  limited.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1, 12  to  13;  amber, 
11  to  12-  extracted,  California  light  amber,  6  to  672; 
Spanish  needle,  6V2  to  7.  Southern,  in  barrels,  4%  to 
41^;  in  cans,  5  to  5y2.     Beeswax,  29. 

R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Feb.  19.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ScHfeNECTADY.— There  is  but  little  comb  honey  re- 
maining in  our  market;  and  as  there  is  always  more  or 
less  demand  during  the  Lenten  season  we  would  advise 
producers  who  may  still  have  some  stock  on  hand  to  for- 
ward the  same  without  delay.  We  quote  fancy  white, 
14  to  15:  No.  1.  14;  No.  2,  12  to  13;  buckwheat,  11  to  12; 
extracted  light,  6V-to7;  dark,  6  to  6V5. 

Feb.  20.         Chas.  McCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  i. 


For  Sale.— Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.    Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


For  Sale.— 125  lbs.  buckwheat  at  11  cts.  This  is  the 
last  of  our  comb.  Water- white  extracted,  8V2  cts.;  am- 
ber, 7  cts.    Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

For  Sale.— 378  bbls.  Mexican  honey;  98  bbls.  Cuban 
honey;  67  bbls.  Southern  honey.  Special  prices  and 
samples  sent  upon  request.  „,.,,,,.     t. 

Stromeyer  &  Metzel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage.        ^  „  ,     .  ^  „ 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 


We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have*  honoy  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  end  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  GO., 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI.    OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  California  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.  Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 

HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted.— Fancy  clover  extracted  honey.    Send  sam- 
ple and  quote  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Wanted. — Comb,   extracted     honey,  and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett. 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey;  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Wanted.  —Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  .<=EGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.  —We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
self  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co  operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  %-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smokep 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A   COLD    MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


UP=TO=DATE. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  •'  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIM  ED. -The  General  Managerlof  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  fi-eight,  one,  $1,00;  three,:$2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


CKas.  Israel  (Si  BrotKers 

486-490  Canal  St.,  New  YorK. 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commlsslos  Uerohasts  In 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Ooniignmentg  Solicited.    Established  1875. 


^o.  6  Iron  Age  Combined^ 

^Double  and  Single. 

^Wbeel  Hoe,  HiU 

and  Drill 

i.Seeder. 


Your  Spring  Help 

What  kind  of  help  will  you  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  way  with  many  men  and 
much  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saving,  labor- 
lessening  and  money-making 

IRON  AGE  Implements 

;8e  famous  tools  double  each  man's  capacity— saving  time  and  money. 

•  new  No.  25  Fertilizer  Distributor  attachment  may  be  applied  to  our 
famous  No.  6  combined  tool,  or  to  our  No.  1  Double  Wheel  Hoe 
us  is  the  case  with  the  Seed  Drill  attachments.  This  labor  sav- 
ing implement  and  the  Iron  Age  (Improved  Kobbins)  Potato 
Planter  are  fully  described  in  "Iron  Age"  a  book  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener  aud  farmer  who  would  be 
more  successful.  Sent  free. 
-  BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  120,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


Western  Seeds  for  Western  Planters 


Corn,  English   Blue  Grass,  Oklalioma   D 
Seeds.    Write  NOW  for  oi       -      - 

or  Colorado  Seed 


gneds  for  Farm  and 
Garden .  Alfalfa,  Maca- 
roni  Wheat,  Russian 
Speltz,    MiHet,    Kaffir 


^^^'^^^^^^^^^^B^^^m^^mmmm^t^imimmmm^^^^^^a^r'^mmmmammBmmmmmmmmmmm     speiiz,     luiner,     iiamr 
i,  Oklalioma   Dwarf  Broom  Corn,  Hungarian   Brome  Grass  and   full   line  Garden,  Flower  and    Field 

ir  19116  Catalog.  Free  by  mail.    Address  Kansas  Seed  House,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
House, Denver, Colo. ,orOklahomaSeed  House, Oklahoma  City,Okla. 
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Spring  Management 

of  the  right  kind  lays  the  foundation  for  a  crop  of  snap  that  may  follow,  thus  greatly  IncreaBing  the  num- 

honey.  and  ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  covers  that  ber  of  workers  that  will  be  ready  when  harvest  comeB. 
feature  of  bee-keeping  most  completely.  It  begins  vrith  If  you  have  never  tried  spring  protection.  Just  try  it 

taking  the  bees  fiom  the  cellar,  showing  how  to  avoid  on  a  few  hives  this  year  and  note  the  results.     Remem- 

the  "mixing"  that  comes  from  improper  management;  ber,  too.  that  this  is  only  one  point— there  are  hundj^ada 

then  how  to  protect  them  thoroughly  at  the  small  cost  in  the  book  that  are  equally  helpful, 
of  only  FIVE  CENTS  a  hive  for  both  material  and  Price,  $1.20  postpaid;  or  the  Review  one  year  and  tha 

labor.  book  for  only  $2.00. 

This  protection   not  only  enables  the  bees  to    rear  ._.     ^      U      *     L.  •  d  S      *     WkM "      !• 

more  brood,  but  saves  it  from  destruction  in  any  cold  Vwa  Za    HUtCninSOIly    rllnty   IVIICna 

P.  S.— Each  new  subscriber  for  1906  will  receive,  free  of  charge,  any  back  numbers  of  1905  that  may  still  be  on 
hand.  At  present  1  can  send  a  complete  set  excepting  the  January,  February,  and  April  issues.  March  is  gettins 
pretty  low.     As  long  as  they  last,  however,  any  numbers  that  are  left  will  be  sent  free. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in   our   Second  Subscription  Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes !    -^        -^        -^        -^         -^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen       Fifth   Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen      6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen      16th  to  25th  Prize" One  Junior  Comeil  smoker 

Conditions !  j^         j^         j^         j^         j^         J0^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions   to  be  entered   in   this  THIRD. -That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal   taken  at  our  regular  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial   subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.-To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be^  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked    *For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT   HERE 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 


Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Siib- 
scription  Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 
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TRY  IT  AT  MY  EXPENSE -NOT  YOURS! 

If  you  are  not  a  reader  of  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  I  want  you  to  become  one. 
I  want  you  to  know  what  it  is  like,  and  to  know  at  my  expense,  if  the  magrazme  does 
not  suit  you.  If  it  does  suit  you.  a  id  the  price  is  right,  you  will  naturally  wish  to  pay 
for  it.    There  isn't  much  in  the  theory  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  is  worth  your  knowing.  It  was  MUNSEY'S  MAGA- 
ZINE that  led  off  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  low  price  for  magazines-ten  cents  a  copy 
and  one  dollar  by  the  year.  It  was  the  fight  we  had  with  a  giant  News  Company 
monopoly  that  made  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  possible,  and  that  blazed  the  way  for 
all  other  publishers  whose  magazines  are  issued  at  the  price  of  MUNSEY'S.  But  this 
is  too  big  and  too  graphic  a  story  to  be  told  in  this  advertisement. 

IVIUIMSEY'S   iVIAGAZIIME 

Has  the  biggest  circulatiott  of  any  standard  magazine  in  the  world— much  the 
biggest.  And  it  has  made  it  and  held  it  solely  on  its  merits.  In  a  dozen  years  we 
have  nof  spent  a  dozen  cents  in  advertising.  We  have  no  agents  in  the  field  -not  an' 
agent  anywhere  — we  have  given  no  premiums,  have  clubbed  with  no  other 
publications,  and  have  ofTered  no  inducements  of  any  kind  whatsoever.^  We  have 
made  a  magazine  for  the  people,  giving  them  what  they  want,  and  giving  it  to 
them  at  a  right  price— that's  all.  And  the  people  have  bought  it  because  they  like  it 
and  because  they  could  buy  it  at  aright  price.  Our  object  in  advertising  now  is  to 
reach  a  few  hundred  thousand  new  readers— people  who  are  not  now  taking  MUN- 
SEY'S IMAGAZINE. 

A  Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Magazine  For  Ten  Cents. 

Though  there  are  a  good  many  three  dollar  and  four  dollar  magazines  in  America, 
there  is  none  better  than  :\I  UN  SEY'S,  whatever  the  price— not  one.  There  is  no  higher 
grade  magazine,  there  is  none  better  printed  or  printed  on  better  paper,  and  there 
is  none  better  or  more  carefully  edited— none  better  written,  and  few,  if  any,  so  in- 
teresting. It  costs  in  round  numbers  about  (en  thousand  dollars  a  number  to  go  to 
press  on  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE.  That  is  to  say,  if  only  one  copy  were  printed 
it  would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  spreading  this  cost  over  our  entire  edition  of 
7ii?,(?^Wro/i/«,  the  amount  gets  down  very  thin  on  each  individual  copy. 

When  I  first  m-de  this  price,  a  dozen  years  ago,  everybody  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble-said we  couldn't  live— said  we  were  bound  to  fail.  We  did  live,  however,  and 
today  are  'O'ahW'-Armz  a.  thousand  tons  oi  magazines  a  month,  which  is  fifty  car-loads. 
This  is  more  than  three  times  as  many  magazines  as  were  issued  by  all  the  pub- 
lishers combined  of  the  entire  country  when  I  came  into  the  business. 

It  is  because  I  am  so  sure  of  the  merits  of  MUNSEY'S  MAG.-VZTNE,  and  so  sure 
it  will  please  you,  that  I  am  now  offering  to  send  it  to  you  without  any  money  in 
advance,  and  without  any  money  at  all  if  it  does  not  please  you.  I  can  afford  to  take 
this  chance,  which,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  very  small  chance,  because  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  rugged  honesty  of  the  people.  The  percentage  of  dishonesty  among  the  citizens 
of  America  is  far  too  small  for  consideration  in  a  business  proposition  of  this  kind. 
\  There  is  no  trick  in  this  offer— no  hidden  scheme  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is  a 
simple,  straightforward,  business  proposition  which  will  cost  you  nothing  unless 
you  wish  it  to. 

The  All-Story  Magazine  Also  Free 

I  will  not  only  send  you  MUNSEY'S  M.A.GAZINE,  as  stated  above,  but  will 
send  you  three  months  free,  in  addition,  THE  ALL-STORY  MAGAZINE,  which  is 
another  of  our  publications.  I  add  this  other  magazine  for  two  reasons.  First,  that 
you  may  have  the  choice  of  two  magazines,  and  second,  with  the  thought  that  you 
may  want  both. 

If  this  proposition  interests  you,  and  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  made  more  to 
your  interest,  kindly  fill  out  the  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  me,  and 
you  will  get  the  magazines  as  stated  herein. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  New  York:  "^ 

You  may  enter  my  name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Munsey's  Macazine,  for  which  I 
asreo  to  pay  you  one  dollar  ($1.00j  at  the  end  of  three  mouths,  providing  I  find -the  maga- 
zine to  be  what  I  want. 

In  the  ev'tnt  that  I  do  not  care  for  the  magazine,  I  will  so  notify  you  at  the  end  of  the 
tliree  mouthH.  in  which  case  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

It  is  further  aL'reed  that  in  connection  with  this  subscription  you  are  to  send  me 
The  All-Story  M^iRazine  free  for  three  months,  and  that  I  am  to  have  the  option  of  chang- 
ing my  subscriptien,  if  Iso  desire,  from  Munsey's  Magazine  to  the  All-Story  Magazine  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 


City. 


.1906  State. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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TWO  BEE-KEEPERS 


March  1st,  1906.  June  20th,  1906. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— Inclosed  find  our  check  in  Gentlemen:— Send   us   immediately  by 

payment  for  the  inclosed  order  of  goods,  express  C.  O.  D.,  the  goods  called  for  on 

You  may  ship  same  at  your  convenience,  the  inclosed  order-sheet.     Do  not  delay. 

We  wish  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  sea-  Delay   will   cause  us   considerable   loss, 

son  when   it  opens,  and  wish  you  would  We  ought  to  have  sent  this  order  in  long 

not  delay  the  order  too  long.     We   now  ago.     The  season  has  opened  fine  and  we 

have  time  to  get  sections  made  and  filled  have  no  hives,  sections,  or  foundation  on 

with   foundation,  which  we   can   not   do  hand.     Expect  a   swarm  to  come  out  at 

when  spring  work  opens.     Bees  are  win-  any  time,  and  no  hives  on  hand   for  new 

tering  well  so  far,  and  we  expect   them  swarms.     Hustle  the  goods  off. 

to  come  out  in  good  shape.  Respectfully, 

Respectfully,        I.  R.  Success.  I.  B.  Wateing. 


Which  column  shall  we  place  your  favor  or  order? 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  goods  on  hand  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  your  order  now  or  later.    Discount  this  month,  2  per  cent 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIVES    -    HIVES 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  the  hives 
you  will  need  this  year.  By  getting  them  now  you 
will  save  the  discount,  and  can  have  them  nailed 
and  ready  for  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We  should  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  any  quantity 
on   the   following : 

The  Root  Chaff  Hive  The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

The  best  chaff  hive  made  The  comb-honey  hive 

The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive 

standard  size   and  extra   quaUty 

Send  for  Catalog 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 

We  Sell   Root's  Goods   in   Michigan 
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American  Bee  Journal  JSC  Gold  Fountain  Pen 

and  Novelty  Pocket^Knife 
All  3 


NOVELTY  POCKET-KNIFE 


side— Three  Bees  on  the  other  aide.) 


(Name  and  add 

„,J''°'^'^^V'^  "o  ^^f  f^aire-Wh^zi  ordering,  be  sore  to  My  ja,t   „ba, 
n.me  sDd  addj-essjou  wish  putoD  the  Knlte.    The  Noveltj  U  in   the  hanrtl^ 

«d  Worker.'lsZwnhere''"''''"''""'"''''"'  '"^  ""^  "<*«  « "en.  Drone 
The  Material  enlerlnj  Into  this  celebrated  knife  Is  of  the  verj  best  quality. 


e  the 


He  owner  will  never  recover  It;  but  If  the   "Novelty"  Is  lost,  havimr  name 
jddress  of  owner,  the  finder  will  return  It.  ""viog  name 

1   .  How  u>  Get  this  Valuable  Knlfe.-We  send  It  postpaid   for  SI  25    or 
club  the  Novelty  Knife  and  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Joarnal   for  Lr;?;, 
both  for  »2.00.     (Allow  two  weeks  for  Knife  orcS-  toj^  aued  ;  °"  ""- 

SOLID  GOLD  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

.^'fSn.'lj'r'J^'rVh'  'p"""*  '  ^f^  Founuin  Pen  that  is  reasonable  In  price.  The 
™„1  fu  r^  ,>,  n  ^°.!f',""';  "  ^°"  P=^  °'°"  ""'=  «'  ■■»  tor  othe?  fountain 
Ufi^Hnl  Th^  r-  t?^v  K^"*"  ".'S'^  guaranteed  to  work  perfectly,  and  gi 
Isfaclion^  The  Gold  Nibs  are  14  kt.,  pointed  with   selected  Irldlu  - 

V^.'^f,   v™  S"^'''  '""''jo^eli'  ""Isbed.    The  simple  feeder  gl 
now  of  Ink.    Directions  and  Filler  accompany. 

We  send  this  Gold  Fonntain  Pen  postpaid  for  onlv  tl  ■",  or  fr.r  t9  nn 
will  senj  It  and  the  Weekly  American  Bee  JotSial  for^wboletMr 

Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal   free-  trial  trio  of  3 
(13  copies)  for  20c;  regular  yearly  price,  »1.00.      Idd^s'all  oni'f  w 

6B5R6E  H.  YORK  fi  CO..  334  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO 
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COOK  BOOK  FREE! 


To  each  lady  who  will  send  25  cents  for  one  year's 
trial  subscription  to  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR, 

Good  stones.   Stamps  taken.   Agents  Wanted.  "'^'^'=  i"«!>!>  raiierns  at  o  Cents  each . 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities ! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking-  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  "W.  WHITE 

Oett.   Indus.   Af^t.,   PortstnotitH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


L-ADIES 
WANTED 


The  D.  Co. 


ON   SALARY   .    .    .    . 

for  a  large  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demonstrate  a 
modem  toilet  soap,  distinct- 
ly different  from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling.  Easy 
sales  everywhere.  Write  for 
particulars  and  free  sample. 

S.  W.St.   Canton,  O. 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SoutKern  Fruit  Grower  because  they 
find  It  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free 
&Jhe  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


Free !      Free ! 

Our  catalog  of  berry-plants,  32- 
quart  berry  crates  and  baskets. 
Special  prices  for  Febr'y  orders. 

H.  H.  AultfatKer 
Box  3         Minerva,  O. 
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Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  why  you  should  insist  on  Lewis 
Goods  in  preference  to  any  other  ? 

At  the  LEWIS  FACTORY  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to 
see  that  all  goods  are  made  scientifically  correct. 

Perfect  matching,  necessary  bee-spacing,  accurate  dovetail- 
ing, correct  grooving,  and  carefully  polishing,  besides  a  thousand 
and  one  other  important  details  of  manufacture  are  all  brought  to, 
bear  as  a  result  of  the  thirty  years  of  experience  of  the  Lewis 
beeware  specialists. 

Lewis  Goods  go  together  right.  Why?  Because  they  are  right. 

Every  part  is  made  to  fit  every  other  part,  just  like  a  watch. 

Lewis  hives  and  sections  go  together  with  a  snap. 

What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  bee-goods  fit! 

What  bee-keeper  can  estimate  the  value  of  time  and  patience 
lost  with  poor  goods  that  don't  and  won't  go  together  accurately  ? 
Steer  clear  of  them  by  ordering  Lewis  Goods. 

You  can't  afford  to  take  chances  of  not  receiving  full  value 
for  your  money,  even  if  the  goods  are  ordered  in  the  winter  time. 
But  now  suppose  it  is  swarming  season,  hives  brimful  of  honey, 
bees  are  busy;  you  can't  afford  to  tie  up  your  bee  industry,  lose 
time,  lose  money,  and  have  your  peace  of  mind  annoyed  and 
patience  tried  by  bothering  with  ill-fitting,  inferior  goods.  Lewis 
Goods  are  necessary  to  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

Look  for  brand.    Send  for  catalog  to-day,  if  you  haven't  one. 

There  are  a  score  of  our  agents  besides  ourselves  who  can 
furnish  you  with  Lewis  Goods  at  factory  prices. 


ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Steven •<&  Co.,  Manzanillo. 
CALIFORNIA— Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co  ,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado -R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland. 

Ark.  Valley  Honey  producers'  Ass'n,  Rocky  Ford 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association.  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 
ILLINOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 


IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  Faribault. 
MISSOURI-E.  T.  Abbott.  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— NoiTis  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON -The  Chas   H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver  &  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS  -Southwestern  Bee  Co..  San  Antonio. 
UT\H— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons.  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 


G.  B.  L.EWIS  CO 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Vol.  XXXIV. 
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Prof.  Cook  thinks  our  nice  section  honey 
"would  go  like  wildfire "  on  the  European 
markets,  p.  207.  Pity  we  can't  get  a  little 
wildfire  into  our  own  markets. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  persistent  endeavor  in  one  direction.  If 
he  ever  reaches  the  goal  of  the  non-swarm- 
ing hive— and  let  us  earnestly  hope  that  he 
may— he  will  have  richly  earned  the  prize. 

Philippine  BEES,  presumably  ^pisdorsaf a, 
are  said,  p.  215,  to  build  cells  2J  in.  deep. 
If  these  are  in  combs  with  the  usual  midrib, 
the  combs  would  be  5  in.  thick.  Is  there 
not  some  mistake  about  this?  Surely  a  cell 
2 J  in.  deep  would  hardly  be  used  to  rear 
brood  in. 

Hybrids  are  spoken  of,  p.  201,  as  worse 
gluers  than  Italians.  I  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  that  mentioned  before.  Is  it  a 
fact?  [I  had  always  supposed  it  was  gener- 
ally conceded  that  hybrids  were  more  inclin- 
ed to  propolize  than  pure  Italians.  I  know 
ours  used  to  be.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  corrected.  — Ed.] 

Carniolaj^S,  according  to  Muenchener 
Bztg.,  excel  all  others  in  working  on  red 
clover.  The  dry  weather  of  the  past  season 
favored  work  on  red  clover,  and  the  Carnio- 
lans  appeared  on  it  in  full  force,  while  the 
American  red-clover  stock  did  not  visit  it  at 
all.  [I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  Camiolans 
and  Italians.  But  this  is  sure:  There  are 
strains  of  either  that  greatly  excel  others  of 
their  own  race  on  red  clover.  — Ed.] 


Honey-comb,  says  Dr.  Bohrer,  p.  220,  "is 
of  no  value  as  food;  and  in  man/  cases  of 
stomach  ailment  it  is  a  positive  irritant." 
But  say,  doctor,  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  some- 
times well  to  have  things  in  food  which  have 
no  nutritive  value?  and  are  not  irritants 
sometimes  a  benefit  in  the  intestinal  tract? 
[It  has  been  said  that  a  shipload  of  horses 
out  at  sea  ran  out  of  hay.  The^e  were  oats 
enough,  but  the  horses  did  not  d )  well.  The 
captain  finally  ordered  the  carpenters  to 
plane  up  some  plank  into  fine  shivno-?.  ^r^d 
these  were  soaked  in  water  and  mixed  with 
the  oats  and  fed  to  the  animals?  The  story 
goes  that  the  horses  from  that  time  on  be- 
gan to  thrive.  Perhaps  in  this  sense  wax 
would  not  be  an  irritant.— Ed.] 

Freezing  is  said  to  have  killed  a  frog  and 
some  bees,  p.  202.  Are  you  sure  it  wasn't 
the  thawing?  A  neighbor,  one  winter,  had 
200  bushels  of  apples  in  our  cellar.  They 
were  frozen,  and  the  freezing  seemed  to  im- 
prove them.  But  they  were  thawed  out 
very  gradually.  If  thawed  out  rapidly  they 
would  have  been  ruined.  [There  is  some- 
thing in  what  you  say.  Two  or  three  have 
told  me  since,  that  frogs  frozen  in  ice  will 
come  to  all  right  in  the  spring.  In  the  case 
of  the  frog  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  the 
animal  in  a  solid  cake  of  ice  was  brought  in- 
to a  warm  room.  The  ice  was  melted  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  know  what  you  say  is 
true  concerning  apples,  because  I  have  seen 
this  fact  proven  before  my  own  eyes.-  Ed.] 

G,  M.  DOOLITTLE,  page  209,  recommends 
farmer  Jones  to  use  the  regular  Langstroth 
hive.  I  wonder  if  farmer  Jones  knows  what 
that  IS.  He  will  hardly  find  it  listed  in  any 
catalog.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  don't 
know  just  what  is  included  in  and  excluded 
by  the  term  "regular  Langstroth  hive,"  al- 
though it  is  a  term  in  frequent  use.  Please 
tell  me,  Mr.  Editor,  what  I  would  get  from 
a  manufacturer  if  I  should  order  a  "regular 
Langstroth  hive. ' '  [When  a  customer  spec- 
ifies a  Langstroth  hive  we  make  it  a  rule  to 
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send  him  one  based  on  Langstroth  dimen- 
sions and  which  comes  the  nearest  to  being 
our  standard.  Some  dealers  would  supply 
a  ten  frame,  others  an  eight-frame.  In 
some  cases  the  hives  would  be  dovetailed  or 
lock-comered,  and  others  might  be  halved 
or  lap-nailed.  I  presume  that  Doolittle  had 
in  mind  the  dimensions  of  the  Langstroth 
hive  and  unspaced  frame,  the  one  used  by 
Langstroth. — Ed.  ] 

Just  now  Ohio  seems  to  be  the  storm- cen- 
ter in  the  matter  of  trying  to  make  the  sa- 
loons obey  the  law,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  dead 
set  between  the  Governor  and  the  mayors. 
The  Governor  says  the  saloons  must  be 
closed  on  Sunday,  the  mayors  say  no.  Which 
whips?  [Yes,  our  Ohio  legislature  is  strong- 
ly temperance.  The  Cleveland  Leader  says, 
"  All  observers  of  conditions  at  Columbus 
agree  that  the  General  Assembly  is  honest. 
Ohio  has  not  been  so  sure  of  the  uprightness 
of  any  legislature  in  many  years.  They  have 
proved  their  good  faith  by  their  works.  .  . 
The  reform  outlook  is  good  all  along  the 
line."  It  has  just  passed  a  search-and-seiz- 
ure  bill  that  will  make  it  hot  for  the  owners 
of  speakeasies.  Yesterday  another  bill  pass- 
ed the  House  that  will  very  g-reatly  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  district-option  law  now  in 
force  in  our  cities.  There  are  bills  pending 
against  treating.  Over  and  above  all  is  a 
Governor  who  is  most  decidedly  with  the 
temperance  people  and  for  the  enforcement 
of  law.— Ed.] 

"Is  IT  POSSIBLE  that  bees  assume  a  state 
of  torpor  that  is  about  midway  between  that 
of  true  hibernation  and  the  sleep  of  ordinary 
warm-blooded  animals  that  are  aroused  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hours  to  be  fed?"  p.  203. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes,  or  that  the  condition  of  bees 
in  winter  is  simply  that  of  sleep  with  stops 
for  refreshment.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
this,  that  there  is  a  point,  somewhere  about 
forty- five  degrees,  at  which  bees  show  least 
activity  and  consume  least  food.  Can  we 
ever  get  bejrond  this?  [There  is  a  great 
deal  concemmg  this  subject,  that  has  never 
been  exploited.  Granted  that  a  cellar  tem- 
perature of  45  seems  to  give  the  lowest  con- 
sumption of  stores,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  bees 
in  that  cellar  inside  of  their  hives  have  a 
temperature  of  nearly  blood  heat?  Taking 
all  the  known  facts,  and  putting  them  all 
together,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  deduct  posi- 
tive conclusions.  But  Gleanings  proposes 
to  keep  at  these  experiments  for  several 
vears.  It  has  been  so  warm  lately  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  subjecting  bees  to  a  lower  temper- 
ature.—Ed.] 

"A  beginner"  writes:  "I  quote  from  *A 
few  Points  for  Beginners, '  in  a  manufactur- 
er's circular:  'The  honey-knife  should  be 
kept  sharp,  and  immersed  in  hot  water  when 
not  in  use. '  Now,  I  can  sharpen  it  all  right, 
but  how  am  I  to  keep  it  hot  from  October 
to  July?  Contract  with  an  electric-light 
plant,  flouring- mill,  or  some  other  institution 
that  has  hot  water  always,  to  keep  it  in  soak 


for  you.  Or,  don't  stop  using  it  during  the 
time  mentioned.  If  your  wife  is  of  the  kind 
that  keeps  her  husband  constantly  "in  hot 
water,"  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
knife  with  you.  [If  these  wives  of  ours  did 
not  keep  us  in  "hot  water"  it  might  be  the 
worse  for  us.  But,  joking  aside,  this  ques- 
tion whether  hot  water  should  be  used  f  r 
heating  a  honey-knife  depends  largely  on  lo- 
cality and  partly  on  the  honey.  If  the  I  nif  e 
would  work  freely  without  the  hot  water, 
by  all  means  dispense  with  the  heat;  but  if 
it  acts  logy,  bends  or  crushes  the  cells,  even 
when  the  edge  is  keen,  then  the  blade  should 
be  kept  immersed  in  a  pan  of  hot  water. 
In  California,  when  extracting  the  thick 
mountain  sage,  I  believe  it  is  generally  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  top  of 
a  coal-oil  stove.  Two  knives  are  used,  to 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  While  one  is 
doing  the  uncapping  the  other  is  heating. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  use  a  hot  knife  by  ex- 
changing. But  I  have  been  in  yards  where 
bee-keepers  say  they  know  hot  water  is  not 
necessary.  But  nevertheless  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  a  pair  of  knives  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water  can  not  help  doing  better  work 
than  the  same  knives  without  the  heat  and 
the  partial  washing  that  they  get;  for  all 
particles  of  wax  clinging  to  the  edge  will 
melt  off,  leaving  that  edge  free  to  do  its 
best  work.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  you  underrate  the  effort  I 
made  toward  keeping  pure  Italian  stock, 
and  overrate  the  ease  with  which  such  a 
thing  may  be  done,  p.  201.  For  years  I  tr'u  d 
to  keep  pure  stock;  but  I  rise  to  remark 
that,  in  this  locality,  the  yellow  stock  does 
not  seem  to  run  out  the  inferior  blood  near- 
ly as  fast  as  the  inferior  blood  runs  out  the 
yellow  stock.  Please  tell  us  how  far  you 
must  travel  from  Medina  before  you  strike 
any  impure  blood.  [You  once  told  me,  doc- 
tor, if  I  remember  correctly,  that  you  niade 
it  a  rule  to  buy  two  or  three  imported  Ital- 
ians a  year  so  as  to  keep  up  a  good  grade  of 
hybrids.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  your  breeding  stock  for 
a  year  or  two  back  has  been  hybrid,  and  with 
this  stock  you  hybridized  the  whole  yard. 
Now,  if  you  had  pursued  the  policy  of  the 
queen-breeders  and  many  of  the  honey  pro- 
ducers, like  Mr.  Alexander,  for  example, 
you  could  have  Italianized  the  bees  for 
miles  around.  You  can  go  miles  from  here 
and  not  strike  any  hybrid  blood.  Sometimes 
in  buying  queens  to  sell  again  we  are  obliged 
to  introduce  a  few  untested  into  the  hives 
until  they  can  "freshen  up"  for  another 
journey.  It  is  these  queens  that  will  now 
and  then  show  a  sprinkling  of  hybrid  or 
black  blood.  If  you  will  this  coming  sum- 
mer kill  off  all  your  one-year-old  and  two- 
year-old  queens  that  are  hybrid,  and  intro- 
duce Italians  in  their  stead  from  some  good 
pure  breeder  with  a  good  record,  you  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  Italianizing  your  whole 
locality.  By  keeping  up  that  poHcy  of  con- 
tinuous weeding  out  black  or  hybrid  stock 
you  will,  within  five  years,  have  practically 
pure   Italian   stock  within  a  radius  of   two 
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miles  of  each  of  your  yards.  I  have  seen 
that  thing  done  so  many  times— that  is,  I 
have  been  in  yards  where  it  was  done— that 
I  am  sure  your  locality  would  be  no  excep- 
tion.—Ed.] 

Mary  Hinman  Abel,  in  The  Delineator 
for  January,  gives  glucose  a  good  send-off 
as  "a  wholesome  food, "  " perfectly  harm- 
less." and  "a  blessing,"  and  she  seems  to 
think  it  would  be  for  the  health  of  the  nation 
if  prejudice  would  give  way  and  allow  more 
of  it  to  be  used.  All  of  this  may  be  true  of 
the  chemically  pure  article  which  costs  10  or 
20  cents  a  pound;  but  is  it  possible  that  Mrs. 
Abel  has  written  the  article  without  ever 
samphng  the  stuff  that  the  public  is  consum- 
ing by  the  ton,  and,  mixed  with  a  third  or 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  cane  syrup,  is  sold 
in  the  groceries  for  3  cents  or  so  a  pound? 
If  she  would  take  one  good  swig  of  some  of 
the  stuff  on  the  market,  and  contemplate 
upon  them  for  about  two  minutes,  she  might 
tell  another  story.  [There  are  some  whose 
taste  is  so  blunt  that  they  can  not  detect 
the  brassy  flavor  in  corn  syrups;  yet  some  of 
these  people  have  just  enough  discrimination 
in  taste  so  that,  when  they  taste  a  honey 
different  from  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, they  declare  that  it  is  adulterated. 
Only  yesterday  a  traveling  man  told  me  that 
he  bought  some  honey  in  Cleveland  that  he 
knew  was  adulterated. 

"How  do  you  know?"  I  asked. 

"Because  it  does  not  taste  like  the  honey 
that  I  used  to  get  on  the  old  farm. ' ' 

On  inquiring  where  he  got  it  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  eating  logwood  honey 
from  Jamaica— a  beautiful  honey,  white  and 
well-flavored,  but  distinctly  different  in  taste 
from  clover  or  basswood.  I  told  this  trav- 
eling man  that  the  pure-food  laws  of  Ohio 
were  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  any  dealer 
in  Cleveland  or  anywhere  else  in  this  State 
who  sells  adulterated  honey  would  get  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law  almost  instanter.  — 
Ed.] 

Prof.  Bigelow,  p.  233,  wants  facts  from 
my  experiences  in  answer  to  some  questions. 
"Why  do  I  think  bees  hear?"  In  hiving  a 
swarm,  if  a  few  bees  can  be  got  to  set  up  a 
call  at  the  entrance,  there  is  little  trouble 
in  getting  the  swarm  to  follow  the  call.  A 
swarm  once  started  to  enter  a  hive  into 
which  I  did  not  want  them  to  go.  I  moved 
the  hive  to  a  new  place,  but  a  few  at  the 
entrance  were  making  a  call,  and  the  swarm 
began  to  settle  at  the  entrance.  I  put  the 
hive  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  wheeled  it  some 
distance  away.  When  I  stopped,  the  swarm 
began  to  obey  the  call  again.  I  trundled 
the  thing  around  for  some  time;  and  when- 
ever I  stopped  the  flying  bees  began  to  set- 
tle. What  but  the  sound  could  have  attract- 
ed them?  "What  facts  lead  me  to  think 
that  bees  hear  sounds  inaudible  to  the  human 
ear?"  I  have  no  facts;  I  read  that  long  ago; 
if  you  know  that  it  isn't  true,  I  am  ready  to 
change  my  belief.  "What  makes  a  swarm 
of  bees  cluster?"  I  don't  know.  "Is  the 
queen  first  to  start  the  cluster?"  Certainly 
not  always.     "If  not,  where  does  she  come 


in,  and  why?"  With  my  bees  she  generally 
does  not  come  in  at  all,  because,  while  the 
swarm  is  clustering,  she  is  crawling  around 
with  clipped  wings  somewhere  near  the  hive. 
I  think  that,  when  a  queen  settles  with  a 
swarm,  she  is  just  as  likely  to  be  last  as 
first.  I  don't  know  why.  I  don't  mind  at 
all,  professor,  exposing  my  ignorance  to  you; 
but  I  don't  like  to  have  that  aggravating 
editor  gloating  over  it;  so,  please  inform  us 
more  fully  about  the  hearing  of  bees.  [We 
know  that  the  bee's  sense  of  smell  is  very 
acute,  and  how  they  will  persistently  clirg 
to  a  bough  or  limb  on  which  their  sisters  have 
been  clinging.  While  not  denying  that  the 
bees  are  influenced  by  the  call  that  has  been 
set  up,  yet  they  might  follow  that  hive  of 
bees  around,  being  guided  wholly  by  their 
sense  of  smell.  Further  than  this,  I  will 
leave  you  and  Dr.  Bigelow  to  fight  it  out.  — 
Ed.] 


THICKNESS    VS.    LENGTH    AND     BREADTH    OF 
SECTIONS. 

In  the  last  issue,  on  p.  205,  our  correspon- 
dent J.  A.  Green  corrects  me  by  saying  the 
Root  Co.  advertises  4J  plain  sections  If  thick 
when  I  had  said  no  such  sections  were  in  use. 
While  my  statement  was  not  strictly  correct, 
the  actual  facts  are  that  we  sell  almost  no 
If  plain  by  4  J  square.  We  catalog  the  1| 
and  If  because  I  learn  from  our  office  we 
did  have  some  calls  for  them. 

I  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  a  thin 
comb  in  a  section  is  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  popular  among  the  bee-keeping  frater- 
nity; and  this  may  account  largely  for  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  4X5  plain  section 
If  thick.  The  4x5  size  is  the  only  one  of  the 
plain  sections  Ig  thick  that  has  very  much 
of  a  sale.  We  can  almost  say  that,  practi- 
cally, no  other  section  of  this  thickness  is 
sold  of  the  no-be  eway.  At  least  this  is  Ht- 
erally  true  so  far  as  our  sales  are  concerned, 
although  the  catalog  gives  a  different  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Danzenbaker,  when  he  brought  to  our 
attention  the  4X5  section,  was  very  strenu- 
ous in  his  advocacy  of  &.  thin  comb  in  sections 
which  this  size  permitted.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  claim  that,  if  it  did  not  hold  a 
pound,  rather  than  thicken  the  comb  by  a 
wider  section  he  would  prefer  to  make  the 
section  4jx5,  leaving  the  comb  the  same 
thickness.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
there  has  not  been  more  demand  for  the 
1|  square  plain  section.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
cussion will  start  the  ball  a  rolling  in  their 
favor. 
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A.  L  root:  the  man  and  bis  work. 

The  portrait  on  the  outside  cover  page  for 
this  issue  will  be  recognized  by  our  older 
readers  as  that  of  their  old  friend  A.  L 
Root.  Its  publication  at  this  time  will  be  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  the  man  who  started 
this  journal,  and  who  for  nearly  half  its  ca- 
reer was  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor,  as  to 
any  of  its  readers.  But  we  know  we  are 
satisfying  an  oft  expressed  wish  on  the  part 
<'f  many  of  our  subscribers  when  we  now 
formally  introduce  (if  introduction  be  neces- 
sary) our  senior  editor  as  he  looked  about 
len  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has 
.^rown  somewhat  grayer,and  otherwise  shows 
unore  the  advance  of  years.  During  the  last 
t  .venty  years,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  he 
has  been  "turned  out  to  grass,"  as  he  says, 
J>y  his  sons  and  sons-in-law.  Indeed,  they 
iiil  feel  he  has  richly  earned  his  rest,  and 
that,  if  there  is  any  value  in  his  Home  talks, 
he  should  be  kept  away  from  the  distract- 
ing whirl  of  business,  and  husband  his  ener- 
gies for  the  Home  papers  which  have  pleas- 
ed and  helped  so  many  of  our  subscribers  in 
years  gone  by. 

For  the  last  few  years,  at  least,  he  and 
Mrs.  Root  have  remained  at  Medina  only  a 
few  months  in  the  year,  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  spent  at  "the  cabin  in  the  woods"  in 
Northern  Michigan.  Now  that  they  have  a 
new  "  cabin  "  we  hope  their  winters  will  be 
spent  in  Florida,  for  neither  of  them  can 
stand  our  Northern  cold. 

A.  I.  Root  controls  51  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. ;  and  while,  as  I 
have  said,  he  is  "  turned  out  to  grass  "  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet  he  is  kept  posted  as  to 
all  our  policies  and  plans. 

While  he  can  not,  necessarily,  be  familiar 
with  every  detail,  yet  no  large  plans  or  in- 
vestments are  entered  into  without  his  sanc- 
tion. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  describe  A. 
I.  Root's  hobbies  or  his  general  characteris- 
tics. Almost  any  of  our  readers  could  do  it 
just  as  well  as  one  who  has  been  associated 
with  him  all  his  life.  But  I  may  say  this: 
He  is  a  man  of  action,  and  must  be  given 
something  to  do  or  he  will  begin  to  pine. 
He  often  says  he  would  rather  '  die  in  the 
harness,"  and  I  think  we  may  truly  say 
that,  when  he  does  pass  from  the  scenes  of 
this  earth,  it  will  be  because  the  golden 
cord  snaps,  not  because  it  withers  up. 

While  he  is  "  turned  out  to  grass"  he  is 
giving  his  attention  to  gardening  and  rural 
pursuits  in  general,  but,  more  than  all  else, 
to  the  thing  that  is  nearest  his*  heart,  the 
salvation  of  souls.  While  some  have  object- 
ed to  his  writings  relating  to  Christian  con- 
duct and  our  duty  to  our  fellow-man,  yet  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say,  judging  from  the 
string  of  letters  bearing  on  this  point,  that 
999  out  of  every  1000  of  our  readers  are 
glad  that  he  thxxi  gives  those  plain  Home 
talks  that  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
life  and  light  to  many.  He  contributes  lib- 
erally to  all  the  missionary  societies  of  his 
denomination,  and  especially  to  the  Anti- sa- 
loon League,  which  he  believes  to  be  the 


most  effective  organized  effort  against  the 
drink  evil  that  was  ever  started.  When  a 
new  temperance  law  is  passed,  or  some  fur- 
ther progress  made  to  drive  the  dramshop 
further  from  our  homes,  or  when  some  city 
begins  to  "put  down  the  lid,"  his  almost 
invariable  exclamation  is,  ' '  May  the  Lord 
be  praised!  "  (I  fancy  he  is  saying  it  often 
these  days.)  He  believes  intemperance  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  sin,  crime,  and  graft 
in  our  cities,  and  that  until  we  can  drive  the 
brewer  and  saloon  keeper  out  of  politics  (as 
it  looks  now  as  if  we  might,  here  in  Ohio  at 
least),  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  very 
much  progress  in  civic  righteousness. 

In  person  A.  I.  Root  is  slightly  under  rne- 
dium  height,  yet  wonderfully  wiry  and  active 
for  one  of  his  years  (66) .  His  walk  is  brisk 
and  his  movements  alert.  With  all  his  mal- 
aria, chills,  and  cold,  he  has  scarcely  had  a 
stiff  joint  nor  a  twinge  of  rheumatism. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  out- 
doors and  enjoy  to  his  fill  the  exhilaration  of 
light  exercise.  How  much  his  capacity  to 
drink  in  the  delights  of  outdoors  has  spared 
him  for  his  work  on  the  Home  papers  can 
only  be  surmised. 


MR.    BETSINGER  AND  THE  POSSIBLE  FUTURE 
OF  HIS  WIRE- CLOTH  SEPARATOR. 

We  learn  with  much  regret  that  our  old 
friend  Mr.  N.  N.  Betsinger  is  now  sick  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  with  but  little  chance  for  his 
recovery.  And  this  reminds  me  that  the 
Betsinger  wire- cloth  separator  is  just  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  as  a  device  that  will 
produce  more  and  better  comb  honey  than 
any  separator  or  fence  ever  invented.  Our 
old  friend  introduced  this  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  ago;  but,  like  some  other  1 
good  things,  it  was  clear  ahead  of  the  times,  I 
and  hence  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
But  Mr.  S.  D.  House,  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  testing  it  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  (for  I  have 
seen  his  honey)  that  this  separator  produces 
more  strictly  fancy  honey  than  any  similar 
device  hitherto  offered  for  sale.  He  showed 
me  case  after  case  of  his  wire- cloth  separa- 
tored  honey  at  random,  every  section  of 
which  would  be  considered  extra  fancy.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  House  has  been  able 
for  a  number  of  years  back  to  carry  off  all  ^ 
the  first  prizes  for  comb  honey  at  the  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  fair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Salisbury,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
showed  me  the  results  of  some  experiments 
he  had  made.     He  selected  several  colonies 
of  about  equal  strength.     To  some  he  gave 
ordinary   fences,  and   to   others   wire  cloth 
separators.     He   took   off  the   honey  from 
each  lot,  put  them  in  the  honey  room,  and      , 
when  I  stopped  off  at  Syracuse  last  summer     || 
he  asked  me  to  say  whether  I  could  see  any     fl 
difference  between  the  two  lots  of  honey. 
I  said  without  hesitation,  that  one  lot  seem- 
ed to  be  all  fancy,  while  the   other  seemed 
to  be  a  fair  grade  of  No.  1  and  fancy. 
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"You  are  sure  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lots?  "  he  asked. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  replied. 

One  lot,  he  said,  was  produced  by  wire- 
cloth  separators,  and  the  others  with  fences. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "I  suggest  you  go  home 
and  figure  on  making  the  Betsinger  wire- 
cloth  separators  in  large  lots,  for  they  are 
rather  expensive  as  now  made  by  hand." 

We  have  been  figuring  for  some  months, 
and  have  not  yet  discovered  any  plan  where- 
by they  can  be  made  much  more  cheaply 
than  now.  But  the  difference  in  price  on 
the  honey  produced  with  a  wire-cloth  sepa- 
rator will  easily  pay  the  excess  of  cost  of 
the  separator  in  one  season. 

I  notice  by  the  American  Bee  Journal  that 
F.  Greiner  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  this 
wire-cloth  separator,  even  if  it  is  more  ex- 

Eensive  than  other  separators,  is  ' '  enough 
etter  to  justify  the  extra  expense;"  and 
that,  if  this  separator  had  been  pushed  as 
the  others  were,  it  would  "take  the  lead." 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Greiner  is 
correct.  But  we  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  making  this  separator  cheap- 
er so  that  those  who  look  at  first  cost  may 
share  the  benefit  equally  with  those  who  do 
look  beyond  first  cost. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  seriously  re- 
gretted that  friend  Betsinger  may  not  live 
to  see  the  growing  popularity  of  one  of  his 
inventions.  Perhaps  it  may  be  no  small  com- 
fort to  him  in  his  sickness  now  if  some 
near-by  brother  bee-keeper  would  call  on 
him  and  convey  to  him  the  probable  future 
of  his  invention.  Gleanings  wishes  him  a 
speedy  recovery  to  health;  and  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  add  to  his  comfort,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  his  friends  notify  us  of  the 
fact.  

DANGER  OF  STARVATION  THIS  SPRING;  WHAT 
AND  HOW  TO  FEED. 

Fears  have  been  expressed,  and  not  with- 
out some  grounds  for  it,  that  the  extreme 
mildness  of  this  winter  will  result  in  a  larger 
consumption  of  stores,  and  this  will  mean 
retrenchment  in  brood- rearing  if  not  actual 
starvation.  Indeed,  reports  are  already  be- 
ginning to  show  this  to  some  extent.  While 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ordinary  read- 
er of  a  bee  paper  will  see  that  he  has  no 
colonies  running  short  of  stores,  many  of 
them,  if  they  will  make  an  examination,  will 
be  surprised  to  see  the  actual  amount  of 
stores  consumed.  It  is  very  important  to 
go  over  all  the  bees  that  are  outdoors,  on 
the  first  warm  day.  If  there  are  any  colo- 
nies that  are  short,  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  world  than  a  comb  of  sealed  stores. 
Where  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  stir  up 
the  brood  nest,  lay  the  comb  right  on  top  of 
the  brood- frames,  flat  down.  But  bee-space 
it  above  the  frames,  then  bee- space  the 
quilt  or  cushion  above  the  comb.  If  the 
hive  is  not  provided  with  an  upper  story, 
put  one  on.  Where  combs  of  honey  are  not 
available,  a  very  good  substitute  is  chunks 
of  candy  made  by  mixing  pulverized  sugar 
and  good  extracted  honey  into  a  good  stiff 


dough;  put  a  one,  two.  or  three  pound  chunk 
of  this  on  each  colony,  according  to"  its 
needs. 

In  cool  weather  I  do  not  advise  giving 
liquid  food  in  a  feeder,  as  it  stimulates  or 
excites  the  bees  too  much,  and  causes  them 
to  fly  out  and  die  on  exposure  to  the  chilly 
atmosphere.  If  the  atmosphere  is  warm 
enough  so  that  the  bees  can  store  all  the 
syrup  before  it  turns  cold,  less  harm  will  be 
done.  But  a  colony  so  fed  is  quite  liable  to 
fly  out;  and  if  a  weak  colony  is  not  watch- 
ing its  entrance,  the  fed  bees  are  liable  to 
pounce  on  it. 


different    METHODS     OF    CARRYING  [HIVES 
OUT  OF  AND'INTO  THE  CELLAR.^  j<» 

In  the  two  illustrations  here  given  are 
shown,  first,  our  method  of  carrying  two  or 
three  hives  on  a  stretcher,  as  it  were,  to 
and  from  a  cellar.  The  other  view  shows 
these  same  hives  set  down  temporarily  in 
front  of  the  window  of  the  cellar  under  the 
machine-shop,  and  the  stretcher  with  its  load 
on  the  ground.  After  about  25  or  30  hives 
are  deposited,  one  man  steps  inside  and  the 
other  hands  the  hives  one  by  one  to  him, 
when  he  puts  them  in  their  final  quarters 
for  winter.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  open 
doorway  for  getting  into  this  cellar,  making 
it  necessary  for  the  carriers  outside  to  un- 
load at  the  window.  i:ft-!l^ 

Of  this  stretcher  method  of  carrying'bees, 
I  may  say  it  is  adapted  only  to  level  ground, 
and  to  men. who  will  keep  even  step  one  with 
the  other.  At  the  time  the  photo  was  tak- 
en, it  was  during  the  month  of  December, 
and  snow  was  falling,  as  will  be  seen.  After 
the  boys  had  loaded  up  I  requested  them  to 
stand  for  a  minute  while  I  caught  them  with 
the  camera. 

The  stretcher,  or  carrier  proper,  consists 
simply  of  a  pair  of  2x2  poles  6  or  8  feet 
long.  For  loading  they  are  placed  on  the 
ground  in  parallel  position.  Each  man  then 
takes  up  a  hive  and  places  it  on  the  carrier. 
If  the  hives  are  not  too  heavy,  another  one 
is  placed  over  the  other  two.  When  loaded 
each  man  takes  his  position,  one  in  front 
and  one  in  the  rear.  The  load  is  lifted,  when 
each  one  can  walk  in  a  perfectly  upright 
posture,  with  his  arms  outstretched,  in  which 
position  he  can  lift  the  heaviest  load. 

On  arriving  at  the  cellarway  it  is  very 
easy  to  unload,  for  all  the  men  have  to  do  is 
simply  to  stoop,  allowing  the  poles  to  touch 
ground.  With  a  cellarway  not  too  steep, 
and  plenty  of  room  after  they  are  inside, 
the  men  could  go  clear  into  the  cellar.  But 
where  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  as  is  the 
case  in  our  Harrington  yard,  I  greatly  pre- 
fer to  pick  up  the  hives  one  by  one.  On  an 
uneven  surface  with  underbrush,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  one  m^n  to  keep  step 
with  another;  but  where  the  ground  is  even, 
and  a  helper  can  be  had,  this  plan  has  the 
advantage  over  any  other  way  I  know  of. 
It  is  better  than  a  wheelbarrow,  because 
there  will  be  no  jolting,  and  because  thri 
hives  will  always  be  in  an  upright  position^ 
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Then  two  men  in  this  way  can  carry  a  good 
deal  more  than  twice  the  load  that  each  man 
can  handle  separately,  and  a  great  deal 
easier. 

As  it  is  time,  or  soon  will  be,  to  take  bees 
out  of  the  cellar,  those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  plan  can  very  easily  try  it. 


When  one  has  to  carry  in  his  own  bees  alone 
he  is  compelled  to  pick  up  a  hive  and  then 
bend  back  like  a  half- moon.  This  is  decid- 
edly awkward,  both  for  lifting  and  walking; 
and,  besides,  the  center  of  gravity  has  to  be 
thrown  clear  out  of  a  good  easy  walking  po- 
sition. 


n^i'' 


i^  ^  -'im^-: 


mm\im 


HOW  COLONIES  ARE  CARRIED  FROM  THE  CELLAR  AT  MEDIN*. 


THREE  COLONIES  ON  THE  "STRETCHER"  READY  TO  BE  CARRIED  TO  THE  SUMMER  STANDS. 
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In  the  issue  for  Nov.  15  Dr.  Miller  refers 
to  the  similarity  of  foreign  journals  ard  the 
lack  of  original  matter  in  them  ;  and  in 
a  footnote  to  his  Straw  it  was  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  to  merge  them  into 
one  or  two  larger  and  better  journals.  The 
matter  of  language  in  Europe  makes  this 
out  of  the  question.  Besides,  these  journals 
do  not  pretend  to  represent  more  than  the 
little  company  of  which  each  is  the  mouth- 
piece. Things  are  more  fixed  in  Europe 
than  here,  and  bee-keepers  are  more  inter- 
ested in  what  concerns  their  own  neighbor- 
hood than  in  Europe  as  a  whole.  In  our  is- 
sue for  Dec.  1  I  supposed  I  had  referred  to 
all  the  German  bee  journals;  but  just  now 
here  comes  a  new  one  entitled  Die  Euro- 
paische  Bienenzucht,  "based  on  American 
principles."  This  is  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  published 
by  A  Strauli,  Scherzingen,  Thurgau,  Swit- 
zerland. 0  d  methods  in  bee-keeping  are 
changing  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  some  of 
them  are  even  vanishing;  but  the  publisher 
of  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor 
strikes  right  out  for  whatever  he  thinks  is 
best.  I  infer  he  has  been  hampered  some- 
what in  his  former  efforts  as  a  contributor, 
as  he  says,  "I  rejoice  in  possessing  an  or- 
gan which  is  entirely  independent,  and  in 
which  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  express  my  opinion."  External- 
ly the  journal  is  elegant. 

Of  the  remaining  journals  to  be  noticed, 
not  printed  in  German  or  French;  I  would 
mention  our  old  friend  El  Colmenero  Espa- 
nol,  published  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  It  is 
the  only  Spanish  bee  journal  we  get. 

L'Apicoltore  is  an  Italian  journal  publish- 
ed in  Milan,  Italy.  It  is  39  years  old,  and 
one  of  the  best  bee  journals  published. 

Corrispondenza  Apistica  is  another  Ital- 
ian journal  now  in  its  fourth  year,  printed 
in  Orsogna,  Italy. 

Mesilane  is  a  bee  journal  printed  in  Let- 
tish, in  Tallinas,  Revel,  Russia.  Our  read- 
ers are,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  fires  of 
revolution  that  are  now  devastating  that 
unhaopy  province. 

Bitidningen  is  a  Swedish  bee  journal  pub- 
lished in  Goseback,  Sweden. 

Russkie  Pchelovodnie  Listork  is  the  name 
of  a  large  and  nicely  printed  bee  journal  in 
the  Russian  language. 

De  Bie  is  printed  for  the  Dutch  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  at  Wilmarsdonck. 

Tidsskrift  for  Biskjotsel  is  a  Norwegian 
bee  journal  printed  in  Tvedestrand,  Norway. 

Maandschrift  voor  Bijenteelt  is  printed  in 
Dutch  at  Beverwijk,  Holland. 

The  above  will  show  how  difficult  it  would 


be  to  merge  these  journals  all  into  one,  or 
even  have  them  all  printed  in  French  and 
German  —  the  predominant  languages  of 
Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say.  they  are  all  doing 
a  good  work,  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  the  land  of  wonders  in  the  hne 
of  honey- production. 

The  list  so  far  given  represents  fully  half 
of  the  bee  journals  of  the  world;  and  the 
more  we  look  at  it,  the  more  we  shall  be 
surprised  at  the  vast  amount  of  literature, 
in  books  and  journals,  devoted  to  the  bee 
and  its  management. 

It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  make  out 
the  full  address  of  our  foreign  exchanges, 
and  in  some  it  is  impossible  for  us,  as  the 
names  of  towns  and  persons  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  we  have  to  give  up  in  despair. 
Sometimes  the  editor  lives  in  one  place  and 
the  printer  far  from  him,  each  person  con- 
nected with  the  publication  having  his  own 
address. 

Germans  don't  like  to  be  cheated  on  their 
food  stuffs.  A  striking  evidence  of  this  is 
related  by  the  Munich  Bee  Journal.  A  deal- 
er named  Gustav  Grote  was  fined  $150  for 
dealing  in  adulterated  honey,  and  locked  up 
in  prison  for  100  days.  On  top  of  this  he  re- 
ceived a  month's  imprisonment  for  his  de- 
ception. 


ORDER  OF  BIRD  LICE, 

Linnaeus,  in  his  classification  of  insects, 
placed  the  bird  lice  with  the  bugs,  scale  in- 
sects, aphids,  and  parasitic  lice  in  the  order 
Hemiptera,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed These  lice  are  very  different,  how- 
ever, and  should  be  made,  without  doubt,  a 
distinct  order.  They  are  now  placed  by 
Comstock  and  others  in  a  separate  order  — 
Mallophaga  —  a  word  meaning  wool- eaters. 
These  differ  from  the  more  common  lice, 
and  from  all  the  bug  order,  in  having  biting  in- 
stead of  sucking  mouth  organs.  Their  thorax, 
the  part  of  the  body  just  back  of  the  head, 
which  bears  the  legs,  is  also  very  different 
in  these  bird  lice  from  the  same  in  the  com- 
mon parasitica  of  the  order  Hemiptera. 
Classification,  if  correct,  will  really  suggest 
the  genealogy  of  animals  and  plants.  Sure- 
ly the  order  Mallophaga  and  the  sub-order 
Parasitica  are  plainly  of  distinct  origin,  and 
to  group  them  together  is  entirely  mislead- 
ing. The  feet  of  the  bird  lice  are  tipped 
with  peculiar  grasping  organs  which  permit 
them  to  anchor  firmly  to  wool,  hair,  etc. 

While  these  are  very  common  on  birds 
they  are  also  found  on  mammals;  and  by 
their  worrying,  irritating  bite,  are  often  a 
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■serious  scourge  to    animals  victimized  by 
their  presence. 

As  stated  in  the  article  on  bugs,  a  kero- 
sene-and-lard  mixture,  half  and  half,  is  a 
capital  remedy  against  these  lice  on  poultry, 
where  they  chiefly  affect  man  as  a  disturbing 
agent.  I  make  free  to  say  that  ten  per  cent 
is  a  very  mild  estimate  of  the  damage  done 
to  our  fowls  or  the  egg  product  from  them 
because  of  the  exhaustive  irritation  of  lice 
and  mites.  Often  when  eggs  are  very  high 
the  hens  give  no  returns  at  all.  The  owner 
wonders   why.     The   one   word   "lice,"    or 

{)ossibly  mites,  often  explains  all.  As  near- 
y  every  bee- man  is  also  a  chicken- fancier, 
at  least  in  a  small  way,  this  item  interests 
all  in  a  very  practical  way.  The  sovereign 
remedy,  and  one  not  only  immensely  remu- 
nerative, but  one  as  surely  merciful,  and  very 
cheaply  and  easily  applied,  is  to  make  all 
neat  and  cleanly,  and  to  use  the  kerosene- 
lard  ointment.  At  least  twice  a  year  the 
house  inside  and  yard  fence  should  be  thor- 
oughly whitewashed.  Make  the  lime  wash  • 
thin,  and  apply  with  a  hand  pump,  such  as 
the  Root  Co.  sells  at  a  very  low  figure.  Re- 
move droppings  from  the  house  not  less  than 
once  a  week.  Rub  the  roost- poles  once  a 
month  with  kerosene  oil,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, after  the  birds  have  left  their  perches. 
Then  keep  the  kerosene  and  lard  in  a  cover- 
ed tin  pail  always  in  the  house,  hanging  by 
nail  or  wire,  so  as  to  be  ever  ready,  but  not 
in  the  way.  Once  a  month  go  in  on  a  dark 
night,  and,  with  gloved  hands,  rub  a  little 
of  the  ointment  under  the  wings,  along  the 
thighs,  and  about  the  breast  of  each  bird. 
If  the  fowls  are  kept  as  docile  as  they 
should  be  (a  chicken  should  never  be  fright- 
ened) this  can  be  done  with  almost  ro  dis- 
turbance. I  have  done  this  repeatedly  with- 
out ore  of  my  Light  Brahmas  or  Plymouth 
Rocks  leaving  the  roosts.  I  am  not  always 
as  fortunate  with  Leghorns;  yet  it  does  no 
harm  if  they  are  disturbed  one  night  in  the 
month.  In  such  case,  however,  I  would  make 
the  application  in  the  early  morning,  before 
the  light  roused  the  poultry  to  wakefulness 
and  action.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
no  work  in  the  poultry-yard  or  on  the  farm 
will  pay  better  than  the  above. 

A  BRIEF  SCARE. 

I  wish  to  confess  to  a  sharp  start  this 
morning  as  I  read  Dr.  Miller's  note  on  page 
14.  His  first  words  were  what  startled  me; 
yet  before  I  completed  the  reading  I  was  as 
greatly  pleased.  Gleanings  would  not  have 
its  mighty  hold  on  our  people  if  it  had  stuck 
severely  to  bees  and  the  apiary.  The  name 
A.  I.  Root  has  become,  and  very  justly,  a 
household  word  in  many  a  home  in  America, 
and,  I  may  truly  say,  the  world  ever.  His 
sermonettes  on  the  "drink  problem,"  on  to- 
bacco, on  the  golden  rule  in  business,  etc., 
have,  I  am  sure,  done  wondrous  good.  I 
sincerely  believe  that,  if  a  vote  were  to  be 
taken,  ten  to  one  of  our  readers  would 
say  keep  the  Homes  department  and  the 
other  wealth  of  good  things  in  the  paper. 
Dr.  Miller  is  wise  in  his  words,  that  we  need 


to  read  and  think  beyond  the  mere  range  of 
practicability,  even  to  be  the  most  practical. 
Dr.  Franklin's  kite-flying  and  Watts'  eyeing 
the  steam  of  the  tea-kettle  were  not  busi- 
ness, but  a  glorious  use  of  their  time,  nev- 
ertheless. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Dr.  Miller  illustrates  his  own  point  in  his 
comment  on  temperance.  Let  me  tell  him 
that  one  of  God's  own,  Dr.  Chapman,  is  do- 
ing right  royal  work  for  temperance  in 
Southern  California.  He  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  left  a  very  successful  pastorate 
and  a  lovely  home  in  that  lovely  city  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oakland,  and  has  now  given  years  to 
the  Anti-saloon  League  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. He  is  a  very  Hercules  in  strength,  and 
he  hurls  words  of  sense  and  power  against 
the  awful  drink  evil  that  are  working  most 
grandly  to  drive  this  saloon  scourge  from 
our  fair  section.  Most  of  our  cities  and 
more  than  one  entire  county  are  clean  of  the 
wicked  traffic.  God  bless  and  help  Dr. 
Chapman  and  all  his  helpers,  among  whom 
may  all  readers  of  Gleanings  be  counted. 

BEER  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  Germany  is  the 
greatest  beer-drinking  country  of  the  world, 
and  the  most  temperate;  therefore  (?)  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  first  assertion;  yet  I  have 
seen  more  drunkenness  since  I  reached  here, 
Oct.  15,  than  in  all  the  eleven  years'  sojourn 
in  California,  and  more  than  I  have  ever 
seen  elsewhere.  Therefore  (?)  we  hear 
that  the  water  here  is  unsafe,  and  so  one 
must  drink  wine  and  beer.  I  drink  the  wa- 
ter freely,  and  see  no  ill  results.  Wish  I 
could  say  the  same  of  the  beer-guzzlers.  I 
believe  Berlin  to  rank  away  up  in  the  drink 
habit,  in  drunkenness,  and  in  immorality.  I 
believe  the  three  harness  together. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

I  read  with  exceeding  interest  of  the  tri- 
umph of  engineering  skill  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hood 
in  constructing  the  Lucia  cut-off  at  Salt 
Lake.  This  crosses  the  lake  west  of  Ogden 
instead  of  passing  around  north,  although 
this  required  a  very  high  trestle  of  twelve 
miles,  and  an  expensive  "fill"  of  twenty 
miles,  yet  it  cuts  off  43  miles,  and  eliminates 
four  very  steep  grades,  and  saves  more  than 
twice  over  the  big  interest  on  the  entire 
cost  of  construction.  There  were  about 
3000  men  constantly  employed  in  the  work. 
But  the  fact  that  interested  me  most  was 
that  no  intoxicating  liquor  was  permitted  by 
Mr.  Hood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work.  This 
brought  thrift,  frugality,  and  eliminated 
brawls,  fights,  quarrels,  and  other  disturb- 
ances that  would  have  embarrassed  the  en- 
terprise. Some  of  our  railroad  managers 
forbid  not  only  drinking,  but  tobacco  as  well, 
in  engaging  their  employees.  They  realize 
that  keen  brains  and  sharp  vision  are  not 
fostered  by  drink  or  tobacco,  and  they  must 
have  their  men  at  their  best.  God  wishes 
and  deserves  the  best  we  have  to  give  him 
and  the  world.  Can  he  get  it  if  we  are  the 
slaves  of  either  of  these  habits? 
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THE  WIVES. 


Those  were  good  words:  "Elected  to  an 
important  office."  1  believe  I'd  better  re- 
sign and  let  another  take  my  place.  I  con- 
sulted my  wife,  and  she  approved.  I  am 
glad,  Mr.  Editor,  you  said  that.  Oh  that 
more  of  us  would  advise  with  the  "gude 
wives"!  They  will  not  advise  tobacco  or 
drink.  We  shall  rarely  go  wrong  or  act  un- 
wisely if  we  follow  the  words  of  the  wife. 
They  are  tremendously  interested  in  us,  and 
they  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  what  might 
influence  us  to  advise  us  wrongly. 

A.   I.    ROOT. 

May  I  give  a  word  that  I  had  never  ex- 
pected to  speak?  I  early  learned  to  love  and 
respect  A.  I.  Root.  I  believed  in  him,  and 
felt  that  he  verily  meant  to  do  God  service. 
Years  agone  he  was  to  come  to  Michigan.  I 
wrote,  urging  that  he  come  and  visit  us. 
He  came.  He,  wife,  and  I  talked  long  into 
the  night.  It  was  a  good  visit.  I  lighted 
him  to  his  room,  and  then  went  with  my 
wife  to  my  own  room,  and  said:  "What  do 
you  think  of  our  friend?  "  for  I  had  learned 
to  have  great  respect  for  her  intuitions. 
She  answered,  "He  is  a  good  man,  and  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  sweeten  the  world." 
Surely  the  sequel  has  vindicated  my  wife's 
judgment. 


COLOR  AND  MARKINGS   OF   CARNIOLAN  BEES. 

"This  is  the  second  day  of  February,  is  it 
not,  Mrs.  Doolittle?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Doohttle,  it  is.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  know?" 

' '  Well,  you  have  not  forgotten  what  our 
fathers  used  to  say  about  Candlemas  day— 
'  half  your  wood  and  half  your  hay, '  have 
you?" 

"That  is  so!  Surely  I  had  forgotten  that 
old  superstition.  And,  let  me  see!  This  is 
the  day  when  the  old  bear  comes  out;  and  if 
the  sun  shines  so  he  can  see  his  shadow  he 
goes  back  in  his  lair  again  and  stays  six 
weeks.     Am  I  right?" 

' '  Yes.  And  if  he  does  not  see  his  shadow 
he  is  going  to  stay  out,  for  our  winter  will 
be  over.  But  if  he  sees  his  shadow  we  shall 
have  six  weeks  of  winter  while  he  is  lying  in 
his  lair." 

"I  hope  he  need  not  see  his  shadow,  for 
then  we  shall  practically  have  no  winter  at 
all,  for  up  to  last  night  we  have  had  nothing 
like  our  usual  winter  weather— no  snow,  and 
all  mud  most  of  the  time,  with  the  mercury 
at  70  above  zero  one  week  ago  Sunday." 


' '  But  it  was  3  below  zero  this  morning, 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  the  sun  were  going  to 
shine;  and  if  February  goes  by  without  plen- 
ty of  rough  zero  weather  it  will  be  the  first 
February  of  that  kind  on  record  in  this  lo- 
cality." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  we  generally  have 
'eight  weeks'  of  winter  in  February,  or  it 
seems  that  long,  from  the  great  rigor  of  the 
month.  But  how  did  the  bees  stand  our 
week  of  summer  weather  when  the  mercury 
was  from  50  to  70  above  zero  most  of  the 
time?  Did  not  the  bee-cellar  get  warmed  up 
so  the  bees  became  uneasy?" 

"No,  not  at  all.  This  was  the  worst  test 
of  any  thing  we  have  had  since  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  cellar  was  built.  That  ex- 
tremely hot  week  the  last  of  January,  com- 
ing after  an  extremely  mild  winter  up  to 
that  time,  made  me  fear  it  would  raise  the 
temperature  in  the  cellar  till  the  bees  would 
become  uneasy;  but  when  Mr.  Clark  and  my- 
self went  in,  just  after  the  warm  wave  had 
passed,  we  found  the  temperature  of  the 
cellar  at  46J  degrees,  or  IJ  degrees  colder 
than  it  was  the  fore  part  of  December,  three 
weeks  after  the  bees  were  set  in." 

"That  is  wonderful.  And  how  were  the 
bees?" 

"Never  nicer  in  the  world— great  clusters 
hanging  down  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
frames  and  the  bottom-board,  and  all  so 
quiet  that  not  a  bee  stirred,  even  when  the 
light  was  held  close  up  to  them.  Hark! 
what  was  that?" 

"It  sounded  like  a  rap  at  the  door.  Go 
and  see  who  is  there." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  My  name 
is  L.  A.  Smith,  and  I  had  to  get  up  pretty 
early  this  morning  to  come  all  the  way  from 
Montana  to  see  you." 

Come  in,  Mr.  Smith.  Cold  outside  here 
in  York  State.  You  must  have  had  a  cold 
trip." 

"It  was  quite  warm  when  I  started;  but 
it  has  grown  rapidly  cold  since  I  entered 
your  State.  I  came  (an  automobile  story!) 
with  Marriott  in  his  automobile— that  Stan- 
ley flyer,  that  one  he  made  a  mile  in  28§ 
seconds  with,  down  on  the  Florida  beach  the 
other  day,  so  we  did  not  have  time  to  think 
of  much  else  save  using  great  caution  not  to 
run  into  the  Empire  State  express  train  on 
the  New  York  Central  tracks.  It  left  Buf- 
falo half  an  hour  ahead  of  us,  making  60 
miles  an  hour;  but  as  we  were  making  127^ 
miles  in  our  auto  we  passed  it  this  side  of 
Rochester. ' ' 

"Well,  well!  I  noticed  that  the  Stanley 
flyer  had  beaten  any  thing  on  record  that 
ever  traveled  on  land;  but  I  did  not  suppose 
that  any  bee-keeper  would  dare  ride  that 
fast." 

"Well,  I  am  here  all  safe  and  sound,  and 
shall  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trouble  in  com- 
ing if  you  will  tell  the   color   of   Carniolan 

"The  description  generally  given  of  them 
says  they  are  black  with  steel-gray  bands." 

"I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
they  are  black,  grayish  black,  or  brownish 
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•black,  according  to  the  different  persons  tell- 
ing me  of  them." 

"Did  you  find  them  thus?" 

"I  am  not  sure  what  part  'locality'  plays 
in  this  matter;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  col- 
ony of  black  bees  in  Montana. ' ' 

"What  color  seemed  to  predominate  with 
the  Carniolans  you  had?" 

"I   have  repeatedly   sent   for   Carniolan 

?ueens,  and  they  have  been  red;  even  the 
larniolans  that  I  ordered  from  the  noted 
turned  red  when  they  crossed  the  Mon- 
tana line." 

' '  You  do  not  mean  red  as  we  consider  the 
term  generally,  do  you?" 

"Well,  perhaps  not.  My  bees  all  show 
the  yellow  bands— some  three,  but  more  of 
them  five;  and  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween my  Cartiolans  and  your  Italians  it 
would  take  an  expert  to  detect  it.  Are  the 
Carniolan  queens  red?" 

"Those  I  had  were  not." 

"What  color  were  they?" 

' '  Very  nearly  the  color  of  the  black  or 
German  queens.  One  of  those  I  had  came 
very  near  being  the  color  of  a  quite  dark 
impDrted  Italian  queen,  bordering  on  the 
leather  color  somewhat,  but  did  not  resemble 
my  golden  Italians  in  the  least;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  receive  queens, 
said  to  be  Carniolan,  from  — —  that  were  any 
thing  like  the  golden  or  five-banded  Italians. " 

"  Do  the  workers  from  Carniolan  queens 
show  yellow  bands?" 

"The  worker  progeny  from  all  four  of  the 
Carniolan  queens  which  I  have  had,  from  as 
many  different  breeders,  and  as  many  differ- 
ent times  during  eight  years,  were  not  uni- 
form. One  queen  gave  about  half  her  work- 
ers that  were  black  with  the  steel  gray 
bands  of  hair  on  the  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men, while  the  other  half  showed  two  and 
three  bands,  like  the  Italians,  trimmed  with 
the  steel-gray  hairs.  The  other  queens  gave 
only  about  one  bee  in  twenty  with  yellow 
on  the  horny  scale  to  the  three  segments  of 
the  abdomen  next  the  thorax." 

* '  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  Carniolans 
which  I  have  had  were  not  nearly  as  pure 
as  yours,  according  to  the  different  descrip- 
tions in  the  papers." 

' '  That  is  the  way  it  would  look.  But  per- 
haps you  are  just  as  well  off,  for  I  have  got- 
ten rid  of  those  I  have  had." 

' '  What  was  the  trouble  with  them  ?  Were 
they  not  good  honey- gatherers ?"| 

"  The  individual  bees  might  be  good  hon- 
ey-gatherers; but  the  trouble  was  I  could 
not  get  enough  of  these  individual  bees  col- 
lected together  at  the  time  our  honey  harvest 
was  on  to  do  more  than  gather  honey  enough 
for  the  feeding  of  the  brood."  ^ 

"How  was  that?"R 

' '  The  queens  would  lay  only  sparingly  up 
to  the  time  when  the  honey  harvest  com- 
menced; and  when  honey  began  to  come  in 
to  an  extent  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of 
bees  in  the  Carniolan  colonies,  then  the 
queen  would  go  to  laying  at  an  extravagant 
pace,  so  that  the  larvae  from  these  eggs 
would  take  all  the  honey  the  field  bees  could 


gather  as  their  food.  And  when  that  ex- 
travagant pace  of  eggs  and  larvae  emerged 
into  bees  the  harvest  was  past  and  they 
would  starve  unless  fed  with  sugar  syrup  or 
combs  of  honey  from  their  thrifty  Italian 
neighbors.  But  it  might  be  different  in 
Montana,  where  you  have  a  more  continu- 
ous honey-flow." 

"lam  much  obliged.  Here  comes  the 
'Stanley  flyer.'  I  am  back  for  Montana. 
Good  by." 


SUPPLY  AND  demand;    OVER-PRODUCTION 
AND  TOO  HIGH  PRICES. 

I  noticed  in  the  Jan.  1st  issue  of  Glean- 
ings  that  Mr.  Doolittle  takes  a  somewhat 
somber  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  sale  of 
honey,  and  accounts  for  its  slow  sale  by 
over-production,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  standard  article  of  consumption  like  whis- 
ky, tobacco,  tea,  etc.,  rather  than  the  fear 
of  adulteration.  Now,  while  I  have  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Doolittle's  opinion,  I  can  not 
altogether  agree  with  his  conclusions.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  give  my  views,  although 
they  may  be  little  better  than  "fancies  and 
fallacies." 

In  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  that  adul- 
teration plays  an  important  part  in  the  sale 
of  honey.  Let  us  suppose  a  certain  city 
takes  or  consumes  15,000  lbs.  of  honey,  pure 
and  adulterated,  for  it  all  sells  as  honey. 
We  will  further  suppose  that  lO.OuO  lbs.  of 
this  is  adulterated  with  glucose,  half  and 
half.  We  will  suppose  further  that  a  pure- 
food  law  is  enacted  that  compels  each  to  be 
sold  under  its  own  name.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  there  will  very  soon  be 
a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  glucose  and  an  in- 
creased demand  for  pure  honey.  As  bee- 
keepers we  may  rejoice  that  pure- food  laws 
are  spreading  from  State  to  State  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Another  factor  that  Mr.  Doolittle  seems 
to  have  overlooked  is  the  decrease  of  honey- 
producing  plants.  If  I  am  correctly  inform- 
ed, the  white  sage  of  Southern  California, 
that  formerly  produced  such  bountiful  crops 
of  honey,  is  disappearing  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

Basswood  has  been  placed  high  in  the  list 
of  honey-plants,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  most  so,  in  the  production 
of  surplus  honey.  With  intelligent  bee-  keep- 
ers there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  source  of  honey  will  soon  be  cut  off,  very 
largely  at  least;  and  as  basswood  goes,  so 
do  the  bee-keepers.  Mr.  A.  E.  Manum,  who 
formerly  lived   eleven  miles  from  me,  and 
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owned  from  six  to  eight  hundred  colonies  of 
bees,  and  one  year  produced  from  35,000  to 
40,000  lbs.  of  section  honey,  is  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  last  colony  having  died  some  years 
ago.    Without  basswood,Lhe  said,  he  could 

not  make  it  pay, .. 

I  Un  this  vicinity  honey  is  fast  becoming,  if 
it  has  not  already  become,  a  staple  grocery 
article,  and  is  found  on  the  grocers'  shelves 
as  surely  as  butter  and  tea  or  tobacco. 
Some  grooers  are  already  refusing  to  sell  to- 
bacco, but  sell  honey  instead.  Let  us  hope 
that  honey  will  never  produce  such  a  morbid 
appetite  as  whiskey,  tobacco,  or  tea,  that  will 
make  men  go  many  miles  for  it  when  other 
and  cheaper  delicacies  can  be  obtained  near 
at  hand. 

But  I  see  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  The  tem- 
perance sentiment  of  the  country  is  increas- 
ing, and  we  hope  and  believe  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  will  unite  with  its  moral  forces  and 
crush  this  hydra- headed  monster  to  the  earth. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  if  we  could  sit 
ill  our  homes  or  honey-rooms  and  have  peo- 
ple come  to  us  from  near  and  far,  as  Doolit- 
tle  suggests,  for  our  honey;  or,  as  one  old 
farmer  did  to  me,  and  as  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  some  days  ago,  to  whom  I  sold  50 
lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  the  whisky  and  tobacco  men  sell  their 
wares.  Am  I  not  continually  receiving  cir- 
culars from  the  liquor  houses,  advertising 
thtir  pure  whiskies,  tvines,  etc. ,  ad  nause- 
am? And  do  I  not  see  the  advertisements 
and  pictures  of  the  tobacconists  everywhere 
on  the  telephone-poles,  guide-posts,  and  bill- 
boards? Dogs  bark  at  them,  horses  get 
frightened  at  them,  and  the  small  urchin  on 
the  street  looks  at  them  and  marvels  at  the 
mysterious  qualities  of  tobacco  that  trans- 
forms the  ragged  boy  into  the  man.  We 
are  told  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the 
first  to  advertise  in  this  country,  an  J  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  that  bee-keepers  were 
the  last  to  advertise,  outside  their  trade- 
journals;  but  this  is  only  a  "fancy." 

Let  us  not  get  discouraged  in  trying  to 
educated  the  people.  In  many  places  in 
Europe  honey  is  as  often  seen  on  the  table 
as  butter,  and  it  is  as  common  an  article  of 
diet;  and  as  a  million  or  so  of  these  foreign- 
ers are  being  yearly  brought  to  our  shores 
they  will  want  more  honey. 

And  while  our  native  population  is  fast  in- 
creasing I  believe  I  shall  not  endanger  my 
reputation  as  a  statistician  in  saying  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  honey  is  in- 
creasing in  this  country  very  much  faster 
than  the  per-capita  consumption  of  whisky, 
as  I  shall  hope  to  show  before  I  close. 

I  remember  some  fifty- five  or  sixty  years 
ago  how  my  father,  then  an  enterprising 
farmer  and  bee-keeper,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing one  year  some  50  or  75  lbs.,  perhaps 
more,  of  "box  honey."  He  succeeded  in 
getting  the  bees  all  out.  The  combs  were  of 
snowy  whiteness.  Later  he  brought  some 
of  it  to  this  village  for  sale  hoping  to  real- 
ize 12^  cents  per  pound  net.  By  consider- 
able effort  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  only 


a  part  of  it,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  ten 
cents  a  pound,  and  brought  the  rest  home. 
I  remember  how  sad  and  discouraged  he  look- 
ed. This  looks  like  a  clear  case  of  overpro- 
duction or  slow  sale. 

The  population  of  our  village  is  probably 
about  the  same  to-day  as  fifty  years  ago; 
and  yet  the  last  year  I  have  sold,  to  be  con- 
sumed in  this  village  and  vicinity,  some  700 
lbs.  of  comb  at  from  ]  4  to  16  cts.  per  lb.  and 
200  or  300  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  what  other  bee-keepers  have  £old. 

In  1860  Moses  Quinby,  then  one  of  the 
most  extensive  honey- producers  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  produced  a  large  crop  of  honey, 
and  then  bought  of  honey  other  bee-keepers 
till  he  had  some  20,000  lbs.,  which  he  sent  to 
New  York.  Such  an  unheard-of  quantity  of 
honey  completely  broke  down  that  market, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  honey 
could  not  be  sold  at  any  price,  and  was  car- 
ried over  till  the  next  year.  Certainly  it 
would  appear  that  there  were  too  many  bee- 
keepers in  the  business  at  that  time  as  well 
as  now;  yet  to-day  that  city  will  take  500,000 
lbs.  or  more  without  winking. 

But  you  say  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  improved  hives  and 
methods.  Well,  let's  see.  Take  the  crop 
of  1904  here  in  Vermont.  It  went  mostly  to 
the  Boston  market,  eagerly  bought  up  by 
Boston  dealers— i.  e.,  the  most  of  it.  But 
there  a  large  part  of  it  got  stuck.  I  sent 
down  some  fifty  cases  to  be  sold  on  commis- 
sion. Some  time  in  the  winter  I  wrote  to 
my  commission  house,  inquiring  how  the 
honey  was  selling.  It  replied  that  very  lit- 
tle was  sold,  and  that  it  could  not  sell  it  at 
any  price.  The  result  was  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  honey  was  carried  through  the 
winter  and  through  the  summer  of  1905, 
probably  not  less  than  50,000  or  60,000  lbs. 
Was  not  this  a  clear  case  of  over- production, 
or  too  many  engaged  in  the  business?  It 
certainly  looked  that  way.  Personally  I 
thought  I  understood  the  situation,  and 
bought  another  yard  of  bees  and  secured  a 
crop  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  previous 
year,  1904,  which  has  sold  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

But  what  was  the  trouble  with  the  crop 
of  1904  that  it  sold  so  slowly?  I  believe 
that  neither  adulteration  nor  over-production 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  but,  rather,  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  Boston  firms  who  wish- 
ed to  control  the  market,  or  largely  so, 
bought  up  the  crop,  paying  16  or  17  cents 
for  it  so  they  could  not  sell  at  a  fair  profit 
after  paying  freight,  cartage,  etc. ,  for  less 
than  18  cents,  and  the  retail  dealer  had  to 
sell  for  20  to  25  cents,  which  was  more  than 
most  people  were  willing  to  pay,  with  the 
result  that  grocers  bought  what  they  could 
sell  again  at  a  profit,  and  turned  their  backs 
on  honey,  as  they  would  very  naturally  do, 
if  sensible  people.  This  was  clearly  a  case 
of  slow  selling,  and  also  too  high  buying. 

Once  more:  If  honey  sells  so  slowly  that 
old  producers,  who  have  all  the  bees,  and  all 
the  experience  and  utensils  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business. 
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fail  to  eke  out  a  precarious  livelihooc',  what 
can  a  beginner  do  but  go  out  of  the  business 
as  soon  as  he  learns  the  conditions? 

Much  more  might  be  said;  but  I  will  close 
by  saying  that  I  believe  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction IS  largely  automatic.  If  the  price 
for  any  product  is  high,  as  potatoes  or  beans, 
hay  or  honey,  more  will  be  produced.  If 
too  low  for  profit,  production  will  drop  off 
without  much  regard  to  the  advice  of  the 
agricultural  press  or  bee  journals. 


TAKING  OUR  BEES  FROM  THE  CELLAR 
IN  THE  SPRING. 


The  Three   Different   Methods  and    their   Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  attend  to  this,  the 
first  work  of  the  season;  so  let  us  think  over 
the  many  ways  of  doing  it  and  see  if  there 
is  not  some  one  way  much  better  than  any 
other;  for  we  don't  want  to  make  any  mis- 
takes this  summer,  especially  at  the  start; 
for  if  we  do,  it  frequently  means  spring 
dwindUng,  weak  colonies,  trouble  from  rob- 
bing, small  surplus,  and  discouragement  in 
the  end.  These  can,  many  times,  be  traced 
back  to  a  bad  blunder  made  in  taking  our 
bees  from  the  cellar. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  two  most  common 
ways  of  setting  out  bees,  and  in  doing  so  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  some  serious  fault 
in  each;  then  I  will  describe  the  way  we 
now  do,  which  we  think  is  far  better  than 
the  way  we  used  to  do,  and  as  many  are  do- 
ing now. 

First,  we  have  a  fine  warm  morning,  and 
we  wish  the  bees  were  out;  so,  come  on, 
boys,  let  us  set  out  the  bees,  and  out  they 
go.  We  finish  about  one  o'clock,  and  find 
that  they  have  all  come  through  the  winter 
in  quite  good  condition,  and  the  boys  say, 
"Oh,  my!  father,  what  a  nice  big  fly  they 
are  having!  I'll  bet  there  are  some  hives 
over  there  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  that 
have  two  pailfuls  of  bees  now." 

"Yes,  I  see,  boys;  and  since  the  wind  has 
sprung  up  from  the  east,  nearly  all  those 
hives  at  the  east  end  are  getting  far  more 
bees  than  belong  to  them.  Don't  you  see 
how  they  head  up  against  the  wind?  Then 
look  over  here  at  those  hives  at  the  west  end 
of  the  yard,  and  see  how  very  few  bees  are 
going  into  them." 

Then  I  draw  a  long  sigh,  and  say  to  my- 
self, "  It  is  done.     I  have  made  a  big  blunder, 


and  I  can  see  only  spring  dwindling,  weak 
colonies,  and  small  surplus  for  this  season." 

My  friend,  I  hope  you  have  never  had  and 
never  will  have  your  apiary  in  that  condi- 
tion. I  have  been  there  many  times,  and  I 
know  well  what  the  result  will  be. 

Now  we  will  take  up  another  way  of  tak- 
ing out  our  bees.    It  is  this: 

As  the  sun  set  to-night  it  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  day  to-morrow;  so  come, 
boys,  I  think  we  had  better  set  out  about 
100  colonies  of  bees  to-night,  for  we  have  a 
big  lot  to  handle,  and  it  will  not  be  so  hard 
to  make  several  jobs  of  it.  So  we  took  out 
about  100  colonies  that  night;  and  after  they 
had  been  out  a  little  while  they  quieted  down 
so  they  did  not  commerce  to  fly  until  about 
10  A.M.  next  day,  then  they  flew  quite  well; 
but  as  it  got  some  cloudy,  and  they  kept  on 
trying  to  fly,  many  were  lost. 

Well,  we  think  it  is  time  that  they  were 
all  out,  so  we  take  out  another  lot  to-night. 
These  have  a  better  fly,  for  it  is  much 
warmer.  But  here  is  a  new  trouble  started 
—nearly  all  those  hives  we  took  out  the  first 
night  are  robbing  these  last  hives,  which 
are  so  busy  getting  water  and  locating  their 
home  that  they  don't  seem  to  know  it. 
Well,  that  is  too  bad.  We  are  now,  as  the 
saying  is,  between  two  fires.  Those  that 
are  left  in  the  cellar  have  been  so  disturbed 
by  taking  the  others  out  that  they  are  leav- 
ing their  hives  badly,  so  I  say,  "C«>me  on, 
let  us  get  all  the  trouble  on  one  side.  We 
will  take  out  the  last  to-night,  let  come 
what  may." 

This  is  done,  and  the  next  day  happens  to 
be  the  brightest  and  warmest  day  yet;  and, 
oh  what  a  picture  that  apiary  makes  the 
night  of  that  last  day!  Those  bees  that 
were  taken  out  the  first  two  nights  have 
commenced  to  rob  this  last  lot  as  fast  as 
they  tried  to  fly,  and  not  only  robbed  them 
of  a  large  part  of  their  honey,  but  the  call 
that  those  strong  full  hives  kept  up  all  day 
has  taken  most  of  the  bees  from  this  last  lot 
we  carried  out,  and  now  less  than  100  colo- 
nies have  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  of  the 
whole  apiary,  and  they  are  so  demoralized 
that  it  will  be  a  hard  job  to  get  them  right- 
ed, and  I  know  we  shall  lose  one-half  of  our 
colonies  this  spring. 

Now  the  boys  proposed  to  sit  down  and 
talk  the  situation  over,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  some  way  that  this  loss  and  trouble  can 
be  avoided.  0  experience!  thou  art  a  dear 
school,  and  I  often  wish  I  could  give  the 
many  readers  of  Gleanings  more  of  our 
costly  experience  before  they  make  the 
many  bad  mistakes  I  have  made. 

Now  we  will  take  up  the  third  way  of  tak- 
ing bees  out  of  the  cellar: 

First  get  every  thing  all  ready  for  a  big 
job,  and  watch  the  weather  closely,  especial- 
ly after  a  few  nice  days,  for  it  is  Quite 
changeable  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Then 
when  the  wind  gets  around  in  the  east,  and 
it  commences  to  become  overcast  with  hazy 
clouds,  and  has  every  appearance  of  bad 
weather  for  the  morrow,  we  commence 
about  sundown  and  carry  out  all  our  bees  — 
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yes,  even  if  it  takes  not  only  all  night  but 
into  the  next  day;  and  if  it  commences  to 
rain  before  we  are  done,  all  the  better,  for 
we  don't  want  any  to  try  to  fly  until  they 
have  been  out  two  or  three  days  if  we  can 
help  it.  During  this  time  they  will  become 
nice  and  quiet;  and  when  a  fair  day  comes 
they  will  commence  to  fly,  only  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  will  get  their  location  marked,  so 
there  will  be  no  mixing  up  or  robbing,  as 
they  all  have  their  first  fly  together.  Then 
when  the  day  is  over  we  find  by  examining 
our  hives  that  nearly  every  one  has  appar- 
ently retained  all  its  bees. 

Now  we  feel  that  we  have  at  last  learned 
how  to  take  our  bees  from  the  cellar.  We 
know  that  close  attention  hereafter  will  al- 
most wholly  prevent  spring  dwindling,  and 
we  can  see  a  fair  chance  for  a  good  surplus 
in  the  fall.  There  are  some  who  recommend 
setting  out  their  bees  quite  early,  some  time 
before  there  are  any  flowers  to  work  on. 
This  I  have  tried  several  times,  but  never 
with  good  results.  I'd  much  rather  wait  un- 
til there  is  something  ready  for  them  to 
gather  pollen  from,  as  soon  as  they  have  a 
chance  to  fly.  Some  may  be  unable  to  see 
how  this  way  of  taking  bees  out  at  night 
and  all  at  one  time  can  in  any  way  prevent 
spring  dwindling.  It  is  this:  It  prevents  a 
part  of  your  colonies  from  becomirg  unnat- 
urally strong  by  receiving  bees  from  other 
colonies  that  consequently  become  corre- 
spondingly weak.  Then  these  strong  colonies 
continue  day  after  day  to  draw  many  bees 
from  those  unfortunate  weak  colonies  until 
they  have  but  very  few  bees  left.  I  have 
given  this  subject  much  thought  and  atten- 
tion; and  while  I  will  admit  it  is  not  the 
whole  cause  of  spring  dwindling  I  am  sure 
it  frequently  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  so  many  of  our  colonies  in  early  spring 
wasting  away  to  a  mere  nothing. 

Years  ago  we  set  out  our  bees  much  ear- 
lier than  we  do  now,  and  we  frequently 
gave  them  rye  meal  to  work  on  as  a  sub-;ti- 
tute  for  early  pollen.  This  practice  caused 
them  to  leave  their  hives  in  search  of  flow- 
ers, many  days  when  the  air  was  too  cold 
for  them  to  fly  in  the  shade,  and  so  we  dis- 
continued it  some  time  ago.  We  now  like 
to  keep  them  in  the  cellar  until  the  most  of 
that  chilly  weather  is  past;  then  when  they 
are  set  out  we  do  all  that  we  can  to  hurry 
them  along  until  the  summer  harvest  is 
gathered.  If  those  of  you  who  have  a  large 
apiary  to  set  out  in  one  yard  will  try  setting 
them  all  out  in  one  night  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  well  pleased  with  the  result,  especially  if 
you  can  choose  the  weather  so  as  to  have 
one  or  two  cool  cloudy  days  before  they  at- 
tempt to  fly.  In  that  way  you  avoid  getting 
your  apiary  in  that  demoralized  condition  that 
is  often  done  by  putting  out  a  part  at  a  time. 
It  is  easy  to  make  these  bad  mistakes;  and, 
if  done  early  in  the  season,  they  many  times 
leave  their  blighted  mark  on  our  apiary 
through  nearly  the  whole  summer. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[While  much  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der  may  not  be  n6^,  yet  he  has  stated  so 


clearly  the  right  and  wrong  ways  of  doing 
this  work  that  I  am  sure  all  our  cellar-win- 
terers can  read  it  with  profit.  We  used  to 
select  a  cool  or  crisp  morning  when  old  Sol 
was  just  showing  his  smiling  face  over  the 
horizon,  and  when  it  would  probably  warm 
up  during  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  just  so 
sure  as  we  did  this  we  would  have  a  pow- 
wow among  the  bees.  Sometimes  when 
taking  out  a  part,  and  later  the  entire  lot, 
we  would  have  another  pow-wow— i.  e  ,  a 
case  of  robbing,  the  early  bees  stealing 
from  the  late  ones.  So,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
I  believe  Mr.  Alexander's  advice  to  be  par- 
ticularly sound. 

Later.  — Since  writing  the  foregoing  the 
following  has  been  received.  The  conclu- 
sion of  both  writers  is  very  much  the  same. 
-Ed.] 

tit 

WHEN  TO   SET   THE    BEES   OUT    IN  THE 
SPRING. 


The  Different  Conditions  that  Have  a  Beaiing 
on  the  Case. 


BY  C.    DAVENPORT. 


Although  the  right  time  to  remove  bees 
from  cellars  in  the  spring  is  a  subject  upon 
which  much  has  been  written  it  still  is,  as 
that  time  draws  nigh,  a  matter  of  interest, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  been  long 
engaged  in  our  fascinating  pursuit.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that,  whether  it  is  best  to 
set  them  out  early  or  late,  depends  upon 
conditions  which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  governed  in  this  to 
some  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  pre- 
vious fall:  for  if  the  fall  flow  has  continued 
late  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  brood- rear- 
ing up  so  that  there  is  a  large  force  of  young 
bees  that  go  into  winter  quarters,  they  can 
stand  a  longer  or  late  confinement,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  better  than  if  the 
fall  flow  were  deficient,  so  that  a  large  part 
of  the  cellar  force  was  old  or  middle-aged 
bees  at  the  time  they  were  cellared.  This 
latter  condition  has  happened  a  number  of 
times  here;  but  if  the  weather  was  such  that 
they  could  be  removed  early  they  built  up 
strong  without  more  (and  in  some  cases 
much  less)  spring  dwindling  than  when  a 
strong  force  of  late  reared  bees  was  cellared 
and  kept  in  late;  for  a  large  force  of  young 
or  late- reared  bees  may  not  insure  safe  win- 
tering or  prevent  spring  dwindling. 

The  heaviest  winter  (or,  rather,  spring) 
loss  I  ever  had  occurred  when  brood- rearing 
was  kept  up  late  the  previous  fall.  But  in 
my  opinion  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter  is  the  condition  of 
the  bees  themselves  in  early  spring.  If  they 
are  quiet  and  still  in  a  semi-dormant  state  I 
do  not  believe  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by 
setting  them  out  before  settled  warm  weath- 
er; on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  restless 
and  uneasy,  and  many  are  leaving  the  hives, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  open  windows  or  the 
door  at  night,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  set 
them  out  the  first  day  in  March  when  the 
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weather  is  warm  enough;  for  when  bees 
have  become  very  restless  and  uneasy  in  ear- 
ly spring,  admitting  the  fresh  or  outside  air 
causes  great  excitement;  and,  while  they 
quiet  down  in  time,  I  believe  this  excite- 
ment, if  repeated  very  often,  is  harder  on 
their  vitality,  and  causes  the  loss  of  more 
bees  than  to  set  them  out  early, 

I  have  at  different  times,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  cool  a  cellar  by  admitting  out- 
side air  at  night,  gone  in  and  remained  for 
some  time  to  note  the  effect.  In  some  cases 
it  caused  such  an  uproar  and  disturbance 
that  thousands  of  bees  left  the  hives  and 
were  lost.  Where  bees  have  become  very 
restless  and  uneasy  owing  to  bad  air  or  the 
warmth  of  the  cellar,  I  think  cold  air  should 
be  admitted  gradually,  or  more  harm  than 
good  may  be  the  result  afterward  in  spring 
dwindling.  If  bees  have  become  so  restless 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them  in  the  day 
time  without  many  being  lost  they  can  be 
set  out  in  the  evening;  though  many  suppose 
that,  if  bees  are  set  out  at  night,  they  will 
fly  the  next  day,  no  matter  what  the  weath- 
er is.  Such  is  not  the  case.  They  will  not 
fly  until  the  weather  is  suitable,  except  a 
few  which  would  have  flown  out  if  they  had 
been  left  in.  But  cellar-wintered  bees,  if 
removed  in  the  day  time,  will  fly,  no  matter 
how  cold  it  is  —  that  is,  a  large  part  of  them 
will.  I  have  in  previous  years  removed  or 
set  out  a  good  many  in  the  evening,  for  then 
when  they  do  fly  they  do  not  come  out  with 
such  a  rush,  and  mix  up  as  they  do  some- 
times when  large  numbers  are  set  out  on  a 
warm  day.  But  of  late  I  have  removed 
most  of  them  in  the  day  time,  and  practiced 
the  plan  of  smoking  each  colony  as  soon 
as  it  is  removed  from  the  cellar.  If  this 
is  done,  and  the  entrances  contracted,  there 
will  be  but  little  if  any  trouble  by  mixing 
up  or  deserting  hives. 

Southern  Minnesota. 


HOW  CAN  WE  SECURE' MORE  HONEY  OF 
THE  BEST  QUALITY? 

Alsike  Clover  vs.  Alfalfa. 


BY  WM.  M'EVOY. 


This  is  the  all-important  question,  and  I 
am  well  aware  that  nearly  every  one,  if  he 
answered,  would  say,  ' '  By  increasing  and 
moving  the  bees  to  where  they  can  gather 
honey  from  clover."  This  can  be  done;  but 
with  the  increase  of  bees  will  it  not  lead  to  en- 
croaching on  other  bee-keepers'  rights?  It 
certainly  will  if  the  parties  moving  the  bees 
from  place  to  place  don't  provide  for  their 
share  of  the  pasture.  Almost  any  locality 
can  be  made  a  good  one  by  seeding  down  20 
acres  each  year  for  three  years  with  alsike 
clover.  I  am  going  in  for  increasing,  and 
starting  out- apiaries  in  places  where  no  bees 
are  kept,  and  will  supply  enough  alsike  clo- 
ver seed  to  seed  down  20  acres  each  year  for 
three  years.  It  will  cost  me  only  about  the 
price  of  300  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  each 
year;  and  for  this  little  outlay  I  shall  be  im- 


mensely paid  with  a  fine  quality  of  the  best 
honey. 
Woodburn,  Ont.,  Can.,  Feb.  12. 

[When  we  consider  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  accurate  experiments  have  ever 
been  made  showing  what  20  acres  of  it  put 
in  every  year  for  three  years  would  do  in 
keeping  an  ordinary  bee-yard  busy.  If  the 
suggestion  had  come  from  a  lesser  bee- 
keeper than  yourself  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
should  not  have  thought  very  much  about 
it;  but  inasmuch  as  you  mention  the  acre- 
age it  occurs  to  me  that  you  know  whereof 
you  speak.  Well,  now,  if  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  profits  of  one  yard  can  be 
very  materially  increased  by  the  sowing  of 
20  acres  of  alsike  for  three  consecutive 
years,  we  may  well  try  the  experiment,  for 
there  would  not  be  much  risk,  because  the 
price  of  the  seed  itself,  or  hay  either,  for 
that  matter,  will  pay  for  the  crop  even  if 
the  bees  should  get  no  honey  from  it.  By 
whatever  amount  the  honey  crop  might  be 
increased,  there  would  be  just  that  much 
clear  gain. 

I  have  often  gone  into  localities  where 
bee-keepers  claimed  they  secured  almost  no 
honey  from  white  clover,  but  considerable 
from  alsike.  Next  to  alfalfa,  alsike  is  the 
great  artificial-pasturage  plant  that  a  bee- 
keeper can  work  at  all  to  advantage.  But 
alfalfa  will  not  grow  and  yield  honey  in  the 
East,  while  alsike  will  thrive  almost  any- 
where in  the  humid  regions  or  rain-belt  of 
the  North,  and  yield  honey.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  put  20  acres  near  one  of  our  own 
yards,  and  get  our  neighbors  to  put  in  as 
much  more  as  possible.— Ed.] 


IF    I    WERE     TO     START     ANEW,  WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 


The  Importance  of  Having  a  Hive  that  will  Give 
a  Large  Control  of  SwarmiDg. 

BY  R.    F.    HOLTERMANN, 


[In  the  Dec.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings  we  promised  to 
furnish  for  the  current  year  a  series  of  articles  from 
our  best  writers  on  the  subject  "  What  Hives  and  Fix- 
tures would  I  Adopt  if  I  were  to  Start  Anew?"  We 
have  selected  from  among  our  correspondents  men  of  a 
wide  range  of  experience,  some  of  whom  are  using 
standard  factory  good-?,  and  some  of  them  special  hives 
of  their  own  design.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  editor 
to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion,  and  he  will  probably 
attach  no  footnotes  to  any  of  the  articles,  leaving  each 
one  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  At  the  close  of  thp  dis- 
cussion he  may  or  may  not  prepare  a  general  summary. 
The  first  of  the  series  which  we  have  to  offer  is  from 
Mr.  R.  F.  HoUermann,  of  Canada.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  so  that,  as  the  series  goes  on,  the  care- 
ful reader  will  be  able  to  draw  on  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  best  men  in  our  ranks.  After  Mr.  Holter- 
mann  described  his  hive  and  system  at  the  National 
convention  in  Chicago,  the  editor  of  this  journal  re- 
quested him  to  enter  into  this  discussion.  The  article 
which  he  has  furnished,  though  long,  is  full  of  interest 
and  valuable  hints,  for  Mr.  H.  is  an  extensive  as  well  aa 
a  successful  bee-keeper.— Ed.] 

The  above  question  is  one  which  confront- 
ed me  five  years  ago,  I  had  sold  out  every 
thing,  and  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  begin 
anew;  and   the   question   was,  what  to  get 
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and  how  to  get  it  for  the  least  outlay.  The 
path  upon  which  I  launched  out  was  untried, 
and  not  without  misgivings;  and  yet  I  had 
to  act;  and  at  the  outset  let  me  say  that 
while,  during  the  past  five  years,  I  found  I 
had  made  some  mistakes,  I  builded  even  bet- 
ter than  I  anticipated,  and  I  have,  during 
these  five  jears,  passed  from  the  condition 
where  I  had  to  chase  during  the  swarming 
season  the  greater  and  best  portion  of  the 
day  after  swarms;  and  from  the  condition 
where  broken-up  colonies  diminished  my 
honey-yield  very  much,  having  colonies  in 
the  fall,  and  therefore  spring,  of  extremes 
in  numerical  strength;  and  being  content 
with  these  conditions  to  a  condition  where  I 
look  upon  a  swarm  as  a  great  misfortune  in 
the  history  of  a  colony,  and  have  reached 
the  condition  where  I  see  even  with  a  long 
flow  and  strong  colonies  in  the  spring  the  pos- 
sibility of  well  nigh  entirely  controlling  in- 
crease. I  realize  that  strong  colonies  in  the 
spring  can  be  practically  controlled  and  kept 
contented,  even  through  a  prolonged  and  not 
heavy  honey-flow,  and  a  much  larger  yield 
of  honey  secured,  and  hives  kept  in  a  more 
uniform  condition  throughout  the  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  unpleasant  work  of 
hiving  swarms  done  away  with,  and  also  the 
expense  of  having  some  one  watch  the  bees. 
I  do  not  want  to  speak  boastfully.  I  owe 
much  to  many  sources  for  information.  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  taking  all  the  bee 
periodicals  that  have  any  merit  at  all,  and 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  going  to  conven- 
tions and  getting  good  ideas  in  convention 
and  between  sessions,  and  having  false  ideas 
knocked  out  by  bringing  them  forward. 
The  foolish  thought,  that  one  should  keep 
an  idea  (in  one's  own  estimation  good)  to 
himself  is  often  suicidal,  and  many  a  one 
would  have  saved  himself  from  expensive 
mistakes  had  he  ventilated  his  pet  notion. 

Judging  by  what  those  about  me  under 
similar  conditions  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, and  that  is  the  only  fair  comparison, 
my  system  is  a  brilliant  success;  and  had 
my  bees  not  been  in  out-apiaries  upon  the 
farms  of  others,  and  under  their  constant 
supervision,  so  that  every  mouth  could  be 
stopped,  I  should  have  been  accused  of  adul- 
teration or  a  misstatement  as  to  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  I  secured  from  296  colo- 
nies, spring  count,  a  full  60,000  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey, about  1000  lbs.  of  it  comb  honey.  I  had 
only  about  15  natural  swarms— I  believe  not 
quite  that;  ended  the  season  with  336  colo- 
nies, which,  without  feeding  a  pound,  would, 
in  12-frame  Largstroth  hives,  average  be- 
tween 85  and  90  lbs.  in  weight,  giving  the 
bees  an  abundance  of  stores  to  turn  into 
bees  when  spring  came. 

THE  SUPPLY-DEALER  AND  THE  SIZE  OF  HIVE. 

The  supply- dealer,  if  honest,  has  a  difficult 
position.  As  I  said  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, so  I  say  now,  with  too  few  exceptions 
he  has  to  deal  with  men  in  an  industry,  com- 
paratively few  of  whom  realize  the  valup  of 
the  very  best  of  equipments.  He  has  to  cater 
to  a  trade  which  is  lookingover  catalogs  or  to 


other  sources  for  the  hive,  cither  with  one 
comb-honey  super  or  one  extracting- ?u per, 
which  can  be  bought,  not  for  the  lowest 
price,  the  cheapest  (mark  the  difference), 
but  for  the  least  momentary  outlay,  even  if 
it  is  a  gross  extravagance  to  use  them  from 
year  to  year.  Speaking  in  a  general  way 
right  here,  special  factories  may  sometimes 
make  goods  rough,  inaccurate,  and  not  uni- 
form: but  home-made  and  local  factory  goods 
are  always  that  way.  Hives  and  all  their 
equipments  require  accuracy  and  smooth- 
ness, as  fixtures  in  connection  with  no  other 
stock  do.  If  the  interiors  of  hives  are  not 
smooth  the  bees  keep  propolizing  them;  if 
bee-spaces  are  not  accurate,  propolis  and 
comb  building  lead  to  constant  inconvenience 
in  handling,  and  loss  of  time  and  loss  of  tem- 
per to  those  about.  I  therefore  decided  on 
factory- made  goods,  and  willingness*  to  allow 
a  fair  profit  after  paying  the  expense  of 
having  good  machines  opeiated  by  skilled 
hands.  All  my  past  apiarian  experience  was 
then  centered  upon  the  size  of  hive,  and  in 
my  decision  I  felt  that,  so  far  as  that  went, 
there  was  no  risk  in  adopting  a  hive  as  large 
as  the  ten  frame  Langstroih;  but  what 
abcut  the  twelve-frame?  I  was  in  doubt; 
but  I  decided  on  the  latter.  First  experience 
with,  and  the  experience  of  others,  decided 
me  that,  while  a  variation  from  the  Lang- 
stroth  (and,  if  any,  in  depth,  I  favor  one 
slightly  deeper  —  say  one  inch),  might  be  a 
slight  improvement,  there  was  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  odd  sized 
goods  —  a  departure  from  the  standard,  and 
the  resultant  difficulty  in  quickly  getting 
supplies,  and  th«  increased  cost,  also  the 
final  loss  when,  through  death  or  otherwise, 
the  goods  have  to  find  a  market  value. 

A  STAPLE- SPACED  FRAME. 

I  used  a  frame  designed  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit, 
IJ  in  wide  by  §  deep  top-bar;  the  side-bar, 
after  passing  the  center,  tapers,  and  meets 
a  bottom-bar  f  inch  wide.  This  is  to  prevent 
crushing  bees  by  drawing  out  combs,  which 
a  wide  bottom- bar  is  more  liable  to  do.  The 
top- bar  has  no  groove,  as  such  would  not 
only  weaken  the  top- bar,  but  lead  to  a  waste 
of  the  foundation  inserted.  This  portion  is 
much  needed  at  the  bottom  in  the  ordinary 
sheet  of  foundation  to  prevent  the  building 
of  drone  comb. 

In  passing  let  me  say  all  the  foundation  I 
use  is  specially  made,  and  wider  and  deeper 
than  the  ordinary.  The  frame  is  stapled, 
being  spaced  by  the  latter,  driven  in  by 
means  of  a  gauge  (the  last  stroke  being  al- 
ways about  the  same  weight  to  secure  uni- 
formity) ,  and  a  staple  at  each  end  of  the 
side  of  the  frame  about  an  inch  from  the 
top  bar,  and  at  opposite  sides.  This  leaves 
one  end  out,  the  outsides  unspaced,  and  is  a 
convenience  in  taking  out  the  first  c^mb. 
This  method  of  spacing  I  learned  from  Mor- 
ley  Pettit. 

The  order  of  development  in  comb- holders 
I  put  as  follows:  The  sides  of  the  straw  skep 
or  box  hive;  a  top- bar  without  side  or  bot- 
tom-bar; the    complete     frame.     The     un- 
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spaced  (or,  rather,  not  self-spaced)  frame; 
the  Hoffman  frame  with  a  wide  side-bar  the 
full  distance  down;  your  improved  Hoffman 
frame;  then  the  staple  with  its  rounding 
terminus.  I  sent  to  Germany  for  every 
thing  I  could  find  in  the  nature  of  a  spacer, 
but  saw  nothing  that  I  could  use  for  a  spacer 
better  than  the  staple.  But  when  I  went  to 
Chicago  I  saw  your  new  metal  spacer,  and  I 
think  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other,  as  it 
strengthens  the  lug.  I  find  with  heavy 
combs  of  honey,  as  I  shake,  so  as  to  have 
but  little  brushing,  if  the  wood  is  cross- 
grained  I  sometimes  split  off  the  lug.  Jacob 
Alpaugh  has  also  a  spacer,  but  it  is  not 
strictly  a  self-spacer.  /  think  the  Hoffman 
frame  can  be  improved;  but  it  was  an  ad- 
vance in  apiculture.  At  the  end  of  even  as 
shallow  a  frame  as  the  Langstroth,  there 
should  be  a  spacer,  a  staple.  The  rounding 
corner  is  an  aid  to  manipulation,  preventing 
the  crushing  and  rubbing  of  bees  between 
the  side- bar  and  side  of  hive,  and  helps  to 
preserve  the  temper  of  the  bees.  I  have 
not  this  arrangement,  but  have  completed 
plans  to  put  it  in.  I  want  to  be  able  to  use 
super  combs  in  the  brood- chamber,  where, 
once  put,  they  remain;  but  to  do  the  above 
there  must  be  uniformity  in  size.  I  have 
never  seen  sufficient  advantages  indifference 
in  size  in  these  two  to  compensate  for  the 
inconvenience. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  hive  which 
has  all  the  advantages  and  no  disadvantages, 
and  the  same  of  frames  and  other  appliances, 
is  unknown;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  what 
design  will  give  me  the  greatest  number  of 
advantages.  So  much  for  the  frame  and  the 
number. 

THE  HIVE  I  USE. 

Where  comb  foundation  is  used,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  not  to  use  it  is  extravagance,  and 
where  accurate  spacing  has  been  adopted, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  follower  or  the  space 
for  a  follower.  My  hives  are  17  inches  in- 
side. For  an  entrance  (D)  we  should  have 
it  the  full  width  of  the  hive,  ordinarily  | 
deep;  but  it  can  be  dropped  another  i  inch, 
thus  giving  a  large  amount  of  ventilation  in 
warm  weather,  and,  in  cellar  wintering,  ca- 
pable of  contraction  however.  It  is  also 
surprising  how,  with  the  1  J-inch-deep  mouth 
to  a  hive  the  field  bees  fly  right  into  it  and 
save  themselves  much  dropping  short  of  the 
entrance,  and  therefore  delay  in  unloading, 
as  with  the  small  entrances.  In  extremely 
and  exceptionally  hot  weather,  the  bottom- 
board  which  slides  into  a  rim  at  the  back, 
but  is  not  attached  to  the  rim,  can  be  pulled 
partly  out,  and  ventilation  given  from  below 
at  the  back.  The  bottom-boards  should  be 
well  primed  with  oil,  and  painted.  From 
the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  my  hive  has  a 
portico  with  a  groove,  C,  at  either  side. 
The  sides  project  slightly  beyond  the  top 
piece  of  the  portico.  The  side  pieces  come 
out  even  with  the  bottom  board  in  front. 
This  portico  can  be  a  part  of  the  hive-body, 
or  attached  by  means  of  screws  or  nails. 
As  formerly  used  I  see  no  use  for  a  portico; 
but,  as  here  designed,  it  becomes  a  valuable 


factor  in  management.  During  spring  the 
front  of  the  hive  can  be  made  double- walled 
by  means  of  a  bridge  under  which  the  bees 
can  pass;  then  a  double  door  (A),  the  back 
shown  in  E  with  the  adjustable  sides  moving 
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holtermann's  twelve-frame  l.  hive. 

A.— Double  door  for  spring  entrance,  with  adjustable 
entrance  slides. 

B. — Wire  screen  for  portico  entrance.  . 

C— Grooves  in  side-posts  of  hive  for  screws  B  or  A 
to  slide  in. 

Z).— Entrance  to  hive  proper. 

£■.— The  baok  of  A,  showing  slides. 

i<".  — Enlarged  details  of  slide  in  A. 

G.— The  slide-piece. 

H  H. — Thin  edges  which  s'ide  in  grooves  C. 

J.— Sliding  tin,  covering  ventilator  into  super.. 

if.— Hole  in  back  of  hive  for  cell-detection,  and  into 
which  L  fits. 

Af.— Frame  opposite  K  in  hive,  with  side-bar  cut 
away,  wherein  L  goes. 

A^— Cavity  in  comb,  with  tin  lining  Vi  in.  from  L. 

O.— Hole  or  slot  in  end-bar  of  frame  for  L. 

to  either  side  with  its  details  as  shown  in  F 
and  G.  H,  H  shows  the  thin  pieces  which 
slide  in  grooves  C.  The  entrance  to  the  dou- 
ble door  is  I  inch  higher  than  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  proper,  and  this,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  from  a  thick  wall,  acts  as  a 
wind  and  light  break,  as  well  as  making  the 
hive  warmer;  and  bees  in  bright  but  cold 
days  are  less  likely  to  be  drawn  to  the  en- 
trance and  out.  One  bee-keeper  in  New 
York,  with  600  colonies  of  bees,  said  to  me 
that  that  idea  alonp  was  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  him.     This  front  and  a  warm  cov- 
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er,  as  will  later  be  described,  is  over  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  a  double- walled  sprinpj- 
packed  hive;  and  when  the  colony  is  full 
strength  it  needs  no  more.  If  not  full 
strength,  the  outside  of  the  12  combs  can  be 
taken  out.  and  the  space  filled  with  a  §  fol- 
lower, with  felt  paper  between  them  and 
the  side  of  the  hive.  A  hive  so  prepared, 
set  upon  a  stand  filled  with  chaff,  leaves, 
etc.,  skives  us  every  thing  double- walled  but 
the  back,  and  yet  every  thing  comes  into 
use  later. 

When  hot  weather  comes,  the  double  door 
can  be  drawn  part  of  the  way  out,  and  be- 
come a  shade-board  to  the  front  of  the  hive. 

A  QUICK  METHOD  OF  SCREENING  THE  BEES  IN 
THE  HIVE. 

The  wire  screen  B  has  now  been  used  for 
three  seasons  by  me  to  inclose  the  bees  in 
the  hive  with  the  wide  open  IJ  entrance.  I 
have  moved  the  bees  on  wagons,  shutting 
them  in  all  night,  and  longer  during  July, 
August,  and  other  months;  and  with  thou- 
sands of  experiences  I  have  to  smother  my 
first  colony  so  moved.  I  have  also  dropped 
down  the  screen  when  a  swarm  began  to 
emerge,  and  confined  them  to  the  hive  and 
portico  until  they  returned,  and  then  treat- 
ed them,  thus  saving  chasing  after  a  swarm. 

Three  years  ago  we  ran  an  apiary  in  this 
way,  allowing  a  good  deal  of  swarming,  keep- 
ing the  screens  here  and  there  in  the  apiary 
convenient  for  instant  use.  In  only  one  case 
was  a  colony  smothered.  It  was  in  very  hot 
weather,  and  a  student  I  had  from  England 
forgot  the  colony  and  left  it  confined  for  at 
least  a  day.  These  screens  can,  during  the 
afternoon  previous  to  moving,  be  in?erted  a 
third  of  the  way  into  groove  C  and  easily  drop- 
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ped  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  sack  through 
the  mesh  and  into  the  light  board  at  the  top 
of  the  portico.  The  queen-  excluder  requires 
no  description.  I  would  not  want  to  run  for 
•extracted  honey  without  it.  I  want  to  be 
master  of  the  queen  to  the  extent  of  know- 


ing where  to  find  brood  and  where  honey, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  find  the  body  of  the 
hive  deserted,  or  largely  so,  and  the  queen 
out  of  place.  For  comb  honey  also  I  use 
queen- excluders  to  keep  the  drones  from  the 
sections.  In  the  supers,  I  for  the  first  time 
last  year  used  ten  combs  in  the  twelve-frame 
space,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  I  should 
not  want  closer  spacing.  Of  course,  when 
attempting  to  draw  out  foundation  this  spac- 
ing will  not  do. 

MY  SUPER-VENTILATOR. 

In  J  we  have  a  ventilator.  No  extracting- 
super  should  be  without  such.  It  consists  of 
a  groove  through  the  board,  §  deep  by  6  to  9 
in  wide.  My  ventilators  are  not  as  shown 
in  the  illustration;  but  this  fall  I  designed 
the  one  as  given.  It  consists  of  three  wide 
staples,  one  at  each  end  of  the  groove  and 
one  in  the  center.  Under  it  slides  a  galvan- 
ized iron  piece  of  proper  length  and  width. 
It  turns  up  slightly  at  one  end;  and  as  it 
shuts,  a  small  spring  rises  and  prevents  it 
from  moving  until  the  spring  is  pressed 
down.  This  is  a  cheap,  effective,  and  simple 
design.  By  this  method  fresh  air  can  be 
given  to  the  bees  in  the  super,  and  their  only 
source  of  air  is  not  through  the  crowded 
brood-chamber,  and  therefore  air  already 
largely  exhausted.  Many  reasons  make  it 
advisable  not  to  remove  the  honey  until  the 
close  of  the  different  flows  of  honey;  and  the 
bees,  as  I  said  in  Chicago,  must  have  a  brood- 
chamber  a  certain  proportion  to  the  super 
room.  This  should  not  be  less  than  two  of 
super  room  to  one  of  brood-chamber.  Then 
comes  a  heavy  duck  cloth.  Cheap  cloths 
soon  have  holes;  then  a  soft  felt,  and  then 
the  cover.  The  object  of  the  soft  felt  is  to 
secure  shelter  from  heat  or  cold.  The  soft 
material  takes  up  any  unevenness  in  the 
frames  or  underneath,  so  the  cover  will  fit 
well  upon  the  edges  of  the  hive. 

CHEAP  COVERS  FALSE  ECONOMY. 

As  to  the  cover,  if  I  can  say  any  thing  in 
this  article  that  will  lead  bee-keepers  gen- 
erally to  abandon  the  low-  priced  but  extrav- 
agant and  expensive  i  or  similar  covers  I 
shall  have  benefited  them  to  the  extent  of 
millions.  Let  us  present  a  parallel  to  the 
present  hive  with  shallow  entrance,  no  ven- 
tilator in  super,  and  i  sides  and  cover.  Did 
you  ever,  in  hot  weather,  extract  honey  in 
a  frame  building  with  no  ventilation  except 
a  strip  six  inches  deep  under  the  door?  If 
you  did,  you  might  get  some  idea  of  what 
the  bees  must  suffer  in  a  similar  device  in 
hot  weather.  It  must  be  torture;  and  no 
wonder  they  want  to  keep  from  crowding 
such  a  hive  by  swarming.  Again,  in  cold 
weather  we  want  better  protection  than  this 
in  our  homes.  With  a  light  white  frost,  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  see  none  lying  on  the 
I  hive-covers  when  the  bees  are  underneath, 
and  realize  that  heat  is  continually  escaping. 
Wasted  heat,  with  coal  at  $5.00  a  ton,  is  bad 
enough;  but  more  so  when  we  are  using  up 
a  furnace  in  producing  it.  But  when  we 
come  to  honey  aS  a  heat  producer  at  $140  a 
ton,  and,  say,  25  per  cent  water,  bringing  it 
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up  to  something  like  $175  a  ton,  and  the  bees 
have  to  wear  themselves  out  in  generating 
this  heat,  we  are  surely  indulging  in  an  ex- 
travagant economy,  and  nothing  more  need 
be  said.  But  this  is  only  half  the  loss.  By 
the  escape  of  heat  through  cover,  crack,  etc. , 
the  power  of  the  bees  to  cover  brood  is 
much  reduced— a  very  serious  item  during 
the  building-up  time.  On  every  hand  we 
see  this  wasteful  process.  A  cover  is  but 
little  protection  against  heat  or  cold— how 
long  will  it  be  before  there  will  be  enough 
demand  for  something  better  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  supply- dealer  to  catalog 
it?  The  cover  in  the  illustration  is  a  tray 
with  I  lining  in  the  bottom,  J-inch  rim,  and 
felt  paper  to  the  depth  of  the  half- inch  fills 
the  tray.  Over  this  is  slipped  a  galvanized 
pan  which  telescopes  over  the  hive  or  super 
about  half  an  inch.  I  have  used  painted 
cotton.  I  had  275  such  covers.  Prepared 
paper  in  this,  the  rain  is  likely  to  drive  in 
at  the  ends  of  these.  I  had  200,  and  at  a 
good  deal  of  expense  I  have  made  changes, 
and  favor  the  galvanized-iron  tray.  Let  it 
be  well  galvanized, and  it  should  last  25  years. 

MY  QUEEN-CELL  DETECTOR. 

Now  for  the  queen- cell  detector.  If  we 
take  a  comb  near  the  center  of  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  cut  about  the  center  a  long 
hole,  say  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  deep, 
and  maintain  that  place  when  the  bees  want 
to  build  queen-cells,  they  will,  in  ninety-nine 
c  ases  out  of  a  hundred,  utilize  this.  This  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  queen-rearing 
and  other  ways.  It  is  simply  providing  the 
bees  with  a  convenient  spot  in  a  favorable 
location  for  cells.  This  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  my  cell-detector.  K  is  an  opening  in 
the  back  of  the  hive.  L  is  a  block  with  at- 
tached frame-piece  which  slips  into  an  open- 
i  ng  in  the  frame  opposite.  The  opening  in 
the  comb  is  bound  by  a  piece  of  strong  tin 
J  inch  wide,  thus  securing  a  bee  space  be- 
tween the  comb  and  the  block  and  piece  L. 
With  a  built-out  comb,  which  is  better  if  not 
too  new,  the  end- piece  of  the  end- bar  of  the 
frame  can  be  cut  away  entirely.  If  the  bees 
have  the  swarming  impluse,  in  nearly  every 
case  cells  are  found  here  if  any  are  in  the 
hive.  The  colony  can  be  examined  by  with- 
drawing L,  if  any  are  found  here,  then  the 
entire  brood-chamber  must  be  examined. 
Since  my  patent  has  been  issued  which  covers 
this  method  of  examination  of  queen- cells  in 
whatever  way,  and  also  a  small  feeder  in 
the  place  of  the  block  for  stimulative  pur- 
poses, which  can  be  refilled  through  the  open- 
ing K,  I  have  made  the  block  sloping  down, 
finding  it  better  for  the  convenience  of  the 
queen;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  patent. 
Such  a  device  is  of  great  help  to  the  timid 
novice,  the  amateur  who  has  not  much  time, 
the  man  who  makes  bee- keeping  a  side  issue, 
and  the  extensive  expert  bee-keeper;  but 
such  a  device  becomes  largely  of  no  effect  to 
the  man  who  has  holes  in  every  direction  in 
his  combs  which  are  so  made  that  they  will 
not  be  filled  again  with  comb.  Mr.  W.  Z 
Hutchinson  indorses   this  idea;  in  fact,  he 


knows  it  is  a  success.  Mr.  Frank  Coverdall, 
Maquoketa,  Iowa,  strongly  indorsed  it  at 
Chicago,  as  did  others. 

THE  BETSINGER  SEPARATOR. 

As  to  comb-honey  supers,  I  have  100  Bet- 
singer  supers.  They  have  a  capacity  of  3000 
sections.  The  separator  is  made  of  tin- bound 
wire  cloth,  with  a  mesh  large  enough  so  the 
bees  can  pass  through  anywhere.  With  this 
the  comb  honey  is  capped  just  as  evenly  as 
with  a  solid  board  separator;  and  the  latter, 
unlike  wood,  can  be  cleaned  and  made  as 
good  as  new  every  season,  so  they  are  cheap 
in  the  end. 

I  have  a  specially  designed  straining- de- 
vice and  an  uncapping- machine,  which  I  may 
be  able  to  describe  at  some  future  time. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


WORK  IN  THE  APIARY. 


The  Work  that  Can  be  Done  Profitably  During 
the  Cold  Weather;  How  Far  Can  Bees  Fly? 

BY  W.  R.  GILBERT. 


What  is  there  to  do  now?  would  be  asked 
only  by  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  make 
preparations  when  there  is  little  time  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  more  honey  lost,  I 
firmly  believe,  through  lack  of  supers,  either 
not  procured  at  all  or  not  ready  when  want- 
ed, than  from  any  other  cause,  in  apiaries 
that  are  supposed  to  be  managed. 

I  have  seen  hives  in  our  garden  with  su- 
pers two  or  three  stories  high,  and  all  full, 
while  near  by  other  bee-keepers  have  plenty 
of  hives,  but  some  of  them  supered.  What 
folly !  A  swarm  put  into  a  box  or  skep  will 
consume  honey  sufficient  to  pay  more  than 
half,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  modern  outfit, 
in  elaborating  wax  and  building  combs  as 
well  as  in  feeding  thousands  of  larvae.  This 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Suppose  a  strong 
colony  sends  out  a  good  swarm,  and  two 
casts  in  due  course,  there  will  be  in  each 
hive  at  least  2000  hungry  larvas  daily,  to  sat- 
isfy with  food  composed  of  honey  and  pollen. 
By  proper  management  the  three  lots  of 
bees  might  have  been  kept  working  in  su- 
pers over  their  original  home,  while  below 
only  one  lot  of  brood  would  be  consuming 
honey.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one 
good  stock  will  store  more  surplus  than  two 
or  three  small  ones.  Hence  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  plan  work  in  the  apiary  beforehand, 
with  the  object  of  limiting  the  number  of 
hives  instead  of  increasing  by  immoderate 
swarming. 

A  well  known  bee-keeper  once  wrote, "I 
have  75  lbs.  of  honey  to  the  colony-  25  lbs. 
of  comb  honey  here,  and  50  lbs.  at  the  out- 
apiary,  while  neighbors  have  little  or  noth- 
ing. A  poor  year  shows  that  proper  manip- 
ulation of  bees  counts,  while  in  a  good  year 
even  the  novice  may  succeed."  It  is  also 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  same  authority 
says  his  own  annual  average  for  nearly  20 
years  up  to  the  time  he  went  largely  in  for 
queen- rearing  was  80  lbs.,  ranging  from  30 
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lbs.  in  his  poorest  year  to  166  lbs.  in   his 
best  year. 

The  planning  of  work  will  include  not  only 
the  examination  of  every  stock— feeding, 
and  uniting  to  form  good  strong  colonies— 
but  making  arrangements  for  planting  out- 
apiaries  in  conveniently  situated  areas.  All 
interference  with  hives  should  cease  early  in 
October. 

HOW  FAR  DO  BEES  TRAVEL? 

Upon  this  point  much  depends.  The  very 
object  of  establishing  out-apiaries  is  to  en- 
able the  bees  to  gather  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  honey  during  the  time  the  hon- 
ey-flow lasts.  It  is  most  absurd  to  try  to 
see  how  much  the  distance  bees  actually  fly 
can  be  stretched.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
always  acted  on  the  teaching  that,  if  you 
want  to  move  bees,  it  must  be  at  least  two 
miles.  Time  after  time  have  I  had  occasion 
to  move  bees,  much  within  that  distance, 
but  beyond  a  mile,  and  in  only  one  instance 
have  any  bees  returned.  It  is  certainly  un- 
wise to  expect  much  honey  from  a  stock  of 
bees  located  a  mile  or  more  from  a  honey- 
producing  crop. 

I  once  knew  of  an  apiary  which  remained 
on  the  spot  for  eight  years,  and  its  crop  was 
always  shorter  than  that  of  any  other  apia- 
ry. It  was  on  the  bank  of  a  large  river,  and 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  house;  and,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  had  something  to  do  with  the  scanty 
crops,  yet  it  was  not  moved,  because  it  was 
in  a  location  where  orchards  abounded,  and 
the  facilities  for  a  spring  harvest  were  good. 
It  was  a  long  time  the  impression  that  the 
home  apiary  was  helping  to  cut  off  the  hon- 
ey supply  by  its  proximity;  but  this  doubt 
was  well  cured  when  an  apiary  of  ten  colo- 
nies was  found  just  half  way  which  had  har- 
vested more  surplus  than  the  known  ones. 
I  have  often  since  ascertained  that  localities 
three  miles  apart  may  have  altogether  dif- 
ferent crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
We  should  find  out  what  crops  likely  to  be 
of  value  to  bees  are  growing  in  our  district, 
and  before  the  end  of  May.  When  stocks 
may  be  moved  without  danger,  remove  the 
bees  to  a  spot  only  about  a  field  away  from 
the  best  sources  of  honey. 

Medicine  Hat,  Man. 

[Our  basswood  apiary  is  located  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  an  air-line  from  our  home 
yard.  One  year  when  the  basswoods  were 
at  their  height  I  walked  across  the  country 
to  see  how  far  the  home  bees  were  flying 
toward  the  basswood  yard,  and  the  bass- 
wood  toward  the  home  yard.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  line  of  flight  did  not 
go  much  beyond  half  a  mile.  The  probabil- 
ities are  the  bees  could  find  all  they  could 
gather  within  that  dietance.  In  the  case  of 
clover  it  is  possible  and  probable  the  bees 
would  fly  further,  as  they  would  have  to 
take  a  longer  time  in  getting  a  load,  and  in 
flying  from  one  blossom  to  another  they 
might  go  two  or  three  miles.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  in  an  ordinarily  level  country  they 
do  not  go  much  beyond  a  mile,  even  for  clo- 


ver. But  there  are  marked  exceptions  to 
all  rules.  Mr.  Alexander  thought  his  bees 
would  sometimes  go  five  miles,  for,  as  you 
are  aware,  he  has  750  colonies  in  one  locali- 
ty. This  number  would  drain  all  the  nectar 
in  a  radius  of  two  miles  without  difficulty; 
yet  two  or  three  miles  beyond  they  can  see 
other  patches  of  white  (buckwheat),  and 
apparently  they  will  fly  further  aross  a  val- 
ley or  a  body  of  water,  when  they  see  plen- 
ty of  color  beyond,  than  they  will  when  they 
have  to  go  over  underbrush  on  a  level  where 
they  can't  see  ahead.  Possibly  this  long- 
range- vision  idea  will  be  pronounced  a  here- 
sy. Let  the  doubter  travel  over  the  coim- 
try  and  observe  for  himself.— Ed.] 


CHAMBERS'   CELL-STARTING  DEVICE. 


A  Simple  and  Convenient  Device  for  Starting 
Queen-cells. 

BY  J.    E.    CHAMBERS. 


[The  reader  may  be  a  little  confused  unless  he  under- 
stands that  the  lower  hive  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
not  full  depth  but  half  depth,  the  same  as  the  half- 
depth  body  shown  under  the  feeder-frame.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  frames  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  hive,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who, 
if  we  are  correct,  is  a  user  of  shallow  brood-chambers. 
—Ed.] 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have  been 
studying  the  many  different  systems  of 
queen- rearing  and  cell- starting.  To  most  of 
them  I  have  found  one  serious  objection: 
They  are  all  too  complicated,  too  technical, 
methodical,  and  admit  of  no  modification  or 
elasticity.  They  take  up  too  much  time,  all 
pottering  and  mussy,  and  are  entirely  im- 
practical in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  and  fail 
to  bring  results  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  work  involved.  After  quite  an  exter  ded 
trial,  side  by  side,  I  had  to  give  them  up  as 
not  being  equal  to  (in  my  hands  at  least)  ihe 
system  and  device  which  I  am  going  to  ce- 
scribe.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  this  un- 
derstood as  a  condemnation  of  any  of  these 
systems.  In  the  hands  of  the  very  expert 
they  are,  no  doubt,  effective;  but  the  less 
expert,  to  say  nothing  of  the  novice,  will  be 
apt  to  fail  of  attaining  satisfying  results,  in 
either  quantity  or  quality.  As  for  mys(  If  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  much  of  an  expert.  I 
have  been  studying  queen-breeding  but  a 
little  over  six  years  and  bee-keeping  for 
twenty;  and  to  my  awkwardness,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  to  any  thing  else,  is  due  my  fail- 
ure to  make  these  several  systems  work  sat- 
isfactorily. Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  one 
of  my  own,  and  intend  to  give  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  make  this  explanation  in  order  to  as- 
sure all  that  I  am  not  leveling  my  guns  at 
any  one's  pet  system  as  some  may  think. 

This  new  device  consists  of  a  trap  screen- 
board;  but  a  double  screen  is  preferable  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  colony  odor, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  reigning  queen 
in  the  lower  hive  as  far  away  from  the  cell- 
starting  bees  in  the  upper  hive  or  super  as 
possible.  This  double  screen  is  shown  at  M, 
the  top  screen  being  raised  in  order  to  afford 
a  clear  view  of  the  lower  one.    At  either  side 
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of  this  screen  is  shown  a  long  slot  covered  at 
the  bottom  with  perforated  zinc,  and  at  the 
top  with  tin  slide,  shown  at  E.  E.  In  the 
rear  of  the  board  is  a  flight-hole  and  plug, 
shown  at  G. 


THE  CHAMBERS  CELL-BUILDING  HIVE. 

This  description  completes  the  explanation 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
part  of  the  device.  The  remaining  parts 
consist  of  a  plain  rim  two  inches  deep,  and 
the  size  of  the  hive  in  use.  This  is  called 
the  feeder-frame.  Nailed  crosswise  of  this 
frame  is  the  feeder,  shown  at  A,  with  a  bee- 
space  over  and  under  it.  In  the  illustration 
the  screen  cloth  is  turned  back  to  show  the 
feeder.  When  I  desire  to  start  a  lot  of  cells 
I  fasten  a  trap  screen-board  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shallow  hive- body  and  take  it  to 
a  hive  containing  one  of  my  imported 
breeders.  I  now  select  four  combs  of  as 
nearly  solid  sealed  brood  as  possible,  and 
one  comb  of  brood  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment, placing  the  sealed  brood  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  shallow  hive.  I  spread  them  so 
as  to  receive  the  comb  contaming  the  open 
brood,  and  then  fill  up  the  lower  hive  with 
empty  combs.  I  now  place  the  feeding  rim 
over  the  shallow  body,  and  the  cover  ov^r 
all.     But  if  the  weather   is  very  hot   it  will 


be  necessary  to  lift  the  cover  a  little  in  or- 
der to  give  air.  The  tin  slides,  E  E,  are 
pulled  out  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  at 
nightfall.  I  raise  the  cover  and  pour  into 
the  feeder  a  pint  or  more  of  thick  feed. 
This  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  young 
bees  during  the  entire  night.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  go  to  the  hive  and  shove  in  the 
tin  slides,  and  thus  trap  the  full  force  of 
young  bees  at  work  above  the  trap-board. 
In  less  than  24  hours  they  will  be  starting 
cells;  but  during  this  time  water  must  be 
given   in   the   feeder,  for  these  young  bees 

'are  cut  off  from  all  possible  chance  of  get- 
ting it.  As  soon  as  all  is  ready  I  begin  op- 
erations by  taking  a  cell-bar,  with  about  25 
Doolittle  cups  attached,  and,  going  to  the 
hive,  I  blow  a  Httle  sTioke  through  the 
screen-covered  feeding-rim  to  drive  the  bees 
down  a  little  and  tilt  the  rim  to  one  side, 
and  quickly  lift  out  the  comb  containing 
open  brood,  being  very  careful  to  brush  the 
adhering  bees  back  into   the   hive.     I   now 

.turn  the  comb  upside  down  on  the  feeding 
rim,  and  with  a  fine  camoi's-hair  brush  I 
proceed  to  throw  out  the  young  larvae  in  the 
cells  already  started,  using  the  royal  jelly  to 
prime  the  artificial  cups;  and  as  the  colony 
contains  a  breeder  I  do  not  have  to  open 
another  hive  in  order  to  get  all  the  larvse  I 
need  for  grafting  these  25  cells;  and  I  al- 
ways feel  good  about  this  special  feature  of 
this  system,  for  I  know  well  enough  t^at 
these  young  larv^  have  not  been  starved 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  their  life,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  always  found  floating 
in  royal  food,  and  these  are  the  kind  to  use 
when  the  cells  are  all  graf t<  d.  I  place  the 
cups  down  between  the  combs  of  sealed 
brood,  and  close  up  the  hive.  I  now  tilt  the 
top  body  up  and  replace  the  comb  of  open 
brood  in  the  lower  hive  where  it  first  came 
from,  and  the  operation  is  complete  except 
to  give  water  during  the  day  and  feed  at 
night.  On  the  third  day  after  the  cups  are 
given  I  pull  out  the  tin  slides  and  restore 
communication  with  the  lower  hive,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  remove  the  plug  G  and  al- 
low the  trapped  bees  to  have  a  flight.  Only 
a  few  of  the  old  fello^^s  will  return  to  the 
lower  hive,  and  these  do  not  matter.  From 
this  time  on  during  the  season  I  do  not  close 
up  this  hole,  but  allow  the  bees  to  use  it  at 
all  times  as  a  flight-hole.  The  tin  slides  are 
to  be  shoved  in  only  when  trapping  bees  to 
start  cell-building,  and  must  be  pulled  out 
again  as  soon  as  cel^s  are  well  under  way, 
and  again  shoved  in  when  a  second  batch  of 
cells  is  wanted.  The  number  of  cells  a  col- 
ony can  complete  is,  of  course,  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  length  of  time  the  sealed  cells 
are  left  with  the  building  colony.  I  always 
prefer  to  leave  them  until  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  day,  and  in  this  way  I  can  get  only 
two  batches  of  cells  a  month;  but  as  I  have 
fifteen  imported  breeders  I  can  easily  get 
675  cells  a  month  from  the  lot;  and  if  I 
choose  to  take  away  the  cells  as  soon  as  they 
are  sealed  I  can  easily  get  a  thousand  or 
more.  Besides  all  this  I  can  get  drones  ga- 
lore  by  drawing  away  freely  the  unsealed 
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brood,  at  the  same  time  returning  a  host  of 
well-fed  young  bees  back  to  the  lower  hive. 
These  conditions,  with  plenty  of  drone  comb 
in  the  lower  hive,  and  abundant  feeding,  al- 
ways insure  a  good  supply  of  drones,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  queen- 
breeder.  Meantime  the  colonies  are  kept  at 
normal  strength,  and  during  the  past  year 
such  colonies  gathered  nearly  as  much  hon- 
ey as  any  others  in  my  yards,  and  the  quali- 
ty of  the  cells  thus  produced  I  consider  fully 
equal  to  any  that  I  ever  saw,  not  even  ex- 
cepting swarm  cells.  Moreover,  there  is 
this  very  important  advantage  —  no  colonies 
have  to  be  torn  up  or  remain  long  queenless. 
Only  one  colony  is  disturbed  at  a  time,  and 
the  work  is  all  done  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  the  bees  are  so  well  protected, 
and  exposed  for  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
that  robbers  do  not  have  much  of  a  chance 
at  them  in  a  bad  season. 

After  the  colony  is  once  prepared  it  is 
just  fun  to  raise  queens;  whereas  by  the  use 
of  other  systems  I  always  considered  it  a 
very  tiresome  job  at  best.  However,  there 
are  some  things  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind  when  using  this  device  and  system. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  that,  when 
used  to  its  full  capacity,  the  constant  draw- 
ing-away  of  open  brood  may  induce  superse- 
dure  of  the  queens,  as  the  same  conditions 
prevail  as  when  a  queen  if^  failing.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  the  prime  reason  why 
drones  are  reared  so  abundantly,  yet  still 
another  can  be  found  in  the  returning  of  the 
large  number  of  well-fed  young  bees  to  the 
lower  hive  directly  on  to  the  queen  and 
brood.  The  surfeit  of  feed  also  has  much 
to  do  with  these  results. 

In  this  article  I  have  but  barely  outlined 
the  possibilities  of  this  simple  device;  neither 
have  I  laid  claim  to  any  thing  but  what  I 
have  actually  accomplished.  However,  I 
think  there  are  several  improvements  possi- 
ble; but  as  it  is,  I  know  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  many  of  the  complicated  systems  now  so 
extensively  used,  and  to  the  novice  it  is  sim- 
ple and  sure  of  results.  I  am  not  one  to 
court  notoriety,  neither  do  I  care  a  cent  for 
what  this  or  that  one  may  think  or  say;  but 
to  those  who  want  something  easier  and 
simpler  than  the  systems  now  in  use  I  es- 
pecially recommend  this.  It  will  not  disap- 
point you. 

Vigo,  Texas. 

«»t«  »t.  • . 

POULTRY. 

Some  Recent  Misleading  Statements  Concern- 
ing it  Corrected ;  Eggs  Sold  by  the  Pound. 

BY  BARNARD  CUMMINGS. 


As  an  introduction  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
a  bee- enthusiast  as  well  as  a  poultry- fanci- 
er. I  wish  to  do  the  bee  fraternity  as  much 
good  as  possible,  but  I  feel  the  same  inter- 
est in  the  poultry  industry.  This  interest 
leads  me  to  correct  a  few  errors  concerning 
poultry  which  Gleaj^ings  has  been  publish- 
ing. The  first  one  that  I  noticed  was  by  the 
editor,  page  1029,  1905:  "Bees  will  yield  a 


great  deal  more  money  than  the  poultry 
business,  on  the  average. ' '  Next  came  the 
defense  of  the  above  statement  in  an  ans- 
wer to  a  Straw,  page  1062.  Then  the  editor 
again,  in  the  same  issue,  says,  "  But  no  one; 
would  think  of  buying  eggs  by  the  pound." 

Inverting  the  order  I  will  answer  the  last 
one  first.  Eggs  are  sold  by  weight,  in  parts 
of  Minneapolis  at  least.  Without  doubt,  if 
you  will  write  to  the  Reliable  Poidtry  Jour- 
nal, at  Quincy.  Ill  ,  they  will  furnish  you 
any  number  of  localities  where  eggs  are 
sold  by  the  pound.  This  is  the  only  fair 
way  when  the  eggs  are  to  be  consumed. 

The  defense  offered  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw, 
* '  Several  young  men  who  have  gone  into  the 
poultry  business  quite  extensively  and  simk 
every  cent  that  they  had,"  can  be  given  as 
a  very  good  reason  for  a  failure.  Think  of 
a  beginner  sinking  every  cent  in  the  bee 
business!  The  idea  is  prevalent  that  any- 
body can  succeed  with  poultry  while  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  with  bees.  This  difference 
causes  the  plunging  into  the  poultry  indus- 
try, only  to  lose  most  of  the  property;  and 
the  slowly  accumulating  beginning  and  in- 
vestments in  bees,  the  way  of  sure  success. 

If  I  may  digress  I  will  state  that  it  took 
me  four  years— between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18— to  be  able  to  keep  a  flock  of  chickens 
during  winter  just  the  way  that  I  wanted 
them.  That  way  calls  for  all  the  chickens 
in  good  condition,  and  eggs  just  when  want- 
ed. The  last  is  very  important  in  raising 
prize-winners.  Did  any  of  these  young  men 
have  practical  knowledge  of  poultry? 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  first  statement. 
The  editor  has  thoroughly  intrenched  him- 
self with  that  word  "average."  I  do  not 
purpose  to  deal  with  that  word.  Were  I  to 
get  a7i  average  I  should  have  to  consult  rec- 
ords for  weeks;  nor  do  I  purpose  to  give 
records  of  what  an  average  man  can  do 
with  each.  When  we  consider  a  bee-keeper 
who  uses  modernmethods— the  only  ones  en- 
titled to  that  name— we  must  consider  a 
poultry-man  who  does  succeed,  and  does 
more  than  to  provide  himself  with  delica- 
cies; for  assuredly  bee-keeping  is  skilled  la- 
bor, while  merely  to  keep  fowls  does  not  re- 
quire such  skill.  As  we  have  taken  a  bee- 
keeper whose  profits  are  the  minimum— 
practically  nothing— and  contrasted  him  with 
a  man  employing  the  same  intelligence  in 
raising  poultry,  and  as  we  have  agreed  that 
such  a  man  does  obtain  profits,  and  remu- 
nerative ones,  we  can  not  but  admit  that  in 
in  this  case  there  is  more  money  in  poultry. 

We  will  present  the  matter  in  another 
case.  What  can  and  is  to  be  obtained  from 
each?  Here,  again,  I  am  unable  to  offer  a 
table  of  facts,  as  much  as  I  desire  to  do  so. 
On  page  1020  Mr.  Quirin  admits  $8000  to  ex- 
ceed his  income.  Mr.  Quirin's  income  is  the 
only  bee-keeper's  income  I  can  put  in  fig- 
ures; but  I  am  enough  of  a  bee  enthusiast 
to  know  approximately  what  our  greatest 
bee-keepers  clear  on  the  average  each  year; 
and,  as  I  stated,  I  am  a  poultry  -  fancier 
enough  to  know  much  the  same  regarding 
our  lights  in  poultry  culture.     I  am  prepared 
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to  name  several  poultry- men  whose  profit,  I 
am  satisfied  equals  at  least  twice  that  of  as 
many  bee-keepers.  Among  these  are  North- 
rup,  of  Black  Minorca  fame,  who  sold  a 
cock  bird  last  year  for  $1000  together  with 
some  twenty  others  for  over  $800,  if  I  re- 
member rightly.  I  was  unable  to  find  the 
paper,  but  the  $1000  rooster  is  a  classic. 
Others  of  as  great  an  annual  profit  are  Fichel, 
of  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  Arthur  Duston, 
of  White  Wyandottes;  Knapp  Bros.,  of  White 
Leghorns;  Rankin  and  Weber  Bros.,  of  Pekin 
ducks.  These  men  have  made  more  from 
poultry  than  our  specialists  have  from  bees. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  poul- 
try business  can  be  indefinitely  increased 
without  seeking  locations  for  out- farms, 
shows  that  more  money  can  be  made  with 
poultry  than  with  bees. 

It  might  be  well  to  compare  two  "gauges" 
of  the  business.  I  refer  to  the  papers  and 
the  shows.  The  poultry  industry  supports 
such  shows  as  are  beginning  to  be  dreamed 
of  by  the  bee- keepers.  But  the  papers! 
Gleanings,  the  largest  bee  paper  published, 
has  a  subscription  list  of  abouc  3<),000,  while 
the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  guarantees  a  circulation  of  50,000 
copies,  and  claims  that  it  will  distribute 
55  000.  There  are  seven  bee  journals  pub- 
lished in  America.  I  will  estimate  that 
there  are  about  forty  poultry  papers. 

Many  of  the  readers  may  wish  to  know 
why  Frank  McGlade,  page  1307.  failed  so  ut- 
terly. I  don't  know.  He  doesn't  say  enough. 
However,  with  fair  management  he  should 
have  hatched  500  of  the  660  eggs  set  under 
the  hens,  and  raised  at  least  475  of  the 
chicks.  Why  didn't  his  fifty  pullets  lay?  If 
they  were  good  s  ock  and  early  birds,  as  he 
says  they  were,  it  was  because  of  the  poor- 
est of  management.  At  his  illustrations  I 
am  ready  to  laugh  with  the  rest  of  the  bee- 
keepers and  poultry-men. 

One  more  thing.  If  he  had  started  bees 
first  he  would  have  failed  with  them.  It 
was  only  what  he  learned  from  chickens 
that  made  him  capable  of  keeping  bees.  In 
the  same  manner,  had  he  failed  with  bees 
first  he  would  have  taken  chickens  in  a  way 
that  would  have  brought  success. 

Chicago,  111. 

[Referring  to  the  two  quotations  from  my- 
self, I  will  say  that  I  had  in  mind  only  the 
poultry- keeper  who  raises  eggs  to  sell  for 
the  market.  Of  course,  I  was  well  aware 
that,  where  Jancy  stock  was  sold,  large 
prices  are  secured.  But  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dence already  presented.  I  am  now  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  poultry  business  can  be 
made  to  pay  even  where  eggs  are  produced 
for  the  market,  and  I  therefore  stand  cor- 
rected. Perhaps  I  am  not  giving  away  any 
secret,  but  I  will  state  that  I  have  about  a 
dozen  hens,  and  I  am  trying  to  see  what  I 
can  make  them  do.  It  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  revelation  to  us  to  learn  that  so  many 
of  our  bee-keepers  are  also  poultry- keepers; 
and  for  that  reason  we  shall  be  the  more 
anxious  that  the  chicken  side  shall  have  "a 
square  deal"  in  this  discussion.— Ed.] 


BEE-HUJSTING. 


Conditions  under  Which  it  Can  be  Made  to  Pay. 


BY  RALPH  P.    FISHER. 


Mr.  Frank  P.  Stowe's  article  on  page  1193, 
November  15,  has  brought  to  my  mind  days 
that  I  myself  have  spent  at  the  same  sport. 
Anybody  reading  the  article  for  what  it  is 
worth  would  be  apt  to  infer  that  bee- hunt- 
ing as  a  business  is  not  profiable,  and  so  to 
indulge  would  surely  result  in  dissatisfaction. 

In  my  opinion  anybody  clever  enough  to 
understand  the  nature  of  bees  can,  wiih  the 
right  system,  turn  bee-hunting  into  no  little 
source  of  profit.  As  locality  seems  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  honey 
produced,  just  so  does  it  limit  the  success  of 
bee-hunting  as  a  business.  A  locality,  to 
be  an  ideal  place  for  wild  bees,  must  possess 
clusters  of  old  timber,  rocky  hills,  or 
swamps;  in  fact,  any  place  where  one  can 
find  hollow  trees  of  oak,  elm,  or  ash  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  accommodate  their  require- 
ments. This  same  location  must  also  con- 
tain domesticated  bees  kept  in  such  a  way 
that  absconding  swarms  are  frequent.  Al- 
most any  farmer  keeping  bees  can  tell  you 
how  mnny  swarms  flew  away  and  how  much 
honey  he  could  have  had,  if  he  were  only  at 
home  to  hive  them  properly  instead  of  being 
somewhere  in  a  back  field  plowing. 

Although  our  friend  Stowe  resides  in  Con- 
necticut, he  is  evidently  not  blessed  with  such 
a  locality;  but  I  know  personally  that  there 
are  many  places  in  that  State  where  wild 
bees  are  more  plentiful  in  the  same  sur- 
rounding parts  than  the  domesticated  ones. 
As  a  rule,  in  any  country  having  small  moun- 
tains or  hills  well  wooded,  wild  bees  can  be 
found  in  quantity. 

A  special  box  is  not  needed  at  all,  as  a 
common  cigar-box  containing  a  square  of 
honey  and  a  glass  or  two  with  which  to  catch 
the  bees  concludes  an  ideal  outfit.  If  you 
are  out  for  business  you  need  not  less  than 
a  quart  of  syrup  proportioned  as  follows: 
Sugar  ten  parts;  water  ten  parts;  honey  five 
parts.  This  is  very  good,  but  one  could  use 
any  sort  of  honey  and  in  any  quantity  desir- 
ed. Also  pour  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  anise 
oil  over  the  box  in  order  to  procure  an  aroma 
scented  highly  to  attract  the  bees  or  they 
will  go  to  work  again  on  the  flowers  if  many 
are  present. 

I  have  found  as  many  as  four  trees  in  a 
day;  but,  to  be  more  exact,  most  generally 
two  or  three,  with  occasionally  only  one. 
The  bees  are  taken  out,  hived,  requeened, 
and  allowed  to  rob  all  the  honey,  after  which 
they  are  sold.  Five  dollars  is  the  price  of  a 
good  colony  of  bees  in  an  eight- frame  hive 
with  the  ordinary  Italian  queen.  Some 
swarms  thus  treated  store  as  much  as  three 
supers  of  honey  in  4J  sections.  Three  such 
supers  equal  72  lbs.  This,  sold  at  15  cents 
straight,  amounts  to  $10.80;  and  if  this  does 
not  prove  bee-hunting  profitable,  then  Mr. 
Stowe's  article  may  huld  consistent. 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 
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EARLY  VS.    LATE    riTTlNG    OF  BEFP    IN 

cellar;  no-drip  cleats  on  cor- 
rttgatkd  paper. 
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In  reply  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw,  page  1292, 
I  beg  to  say,  Nov.  25,  1904.  I  moved  about 
50  colonies  of  bees  3 J  miles  and  put  them  in 
the  cellar  Nov.  26  without  a  flight,  as  both 
days  mercury  was  about  15  or  20  above  zero. 
They  were  put  in  the  cellar  with  about  the 
same  number  that  were  put  in  Nov.  15,  that 
were  located  there,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  on  my  various  visits  during  the 
winter  I  found  them  as  quiet  as  the  others; 
and  along  toward  spring  those  put  in  on  the 
15th  seemed  to  be  more  unea«y.  There  was 
no  difference  in  their  condition  when  re- 
moved from  the  cellar  about  April  10.  and 
not  a  single  dead  colony  in  the  cellar,  and 
these  latter  ones  built  up  just  as  readily  as 
those  cellared  on  the  15th.  These  last-cel- 
lared ones  I  bought  at  various  places  in  the 
country,  and  were  hauled  to  my  home  yard 
from  two  to  four  weeks  prior  to  Nov.  25, 
and  had  plenty  of  flights  between  the  two 
journeys. 

On  page  1330,  footnote  to  J.  E.  Crane's 
article  relative  to  packing  comb  honey  in 
corrugated  paper,  why  not  use  the  no  drip 
cleats  on  top  of  the  corrugated  sheet? 

Don't  encourage  the  importation  of  sting- 
less  bees.  We  have  English  sparrows 
enough  here  now.  Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Dec.  29. 

[It  would  not  be  practicable  to  use  no  drip 
cleats  on  corrugated  paper,  for  the  reason 
that  such  supports  present  so  narrow  a  sur- 
face that  the  weight  of  the  sections  would 
cause  them  to  mash  down  the  paper  at  the 
narrow  line  of  contact.  To  use  a  homely  il- 
lustration, I  might  say  you  can  crawl  alliga- 
tor fashion  over  thin  ice  on  a  pond  because 
your  weight  is  distributed  over  considerable 
area  of  ice,  when  you  can  not  walk  on  that 
sime  ice  because  your  weight  would  be  fo- 
cused down  on  a  few  square  inches  under 
your  feet.  When  sectious  are  piled  directly 
on  corrugated  paper,  every  inch  of  their 
bottoms  is  distributed  over  every  inch  of 
that  paper.  If  that  weight  be  put  on  two 
or  three  or  four  narrow  lines  of  contact  with 
the  paper,  the  surface  of  the  paper  next  to 
the  line  of  contact  would  crush. 

You  need  not  worry  about  stingless  bees 
In  the  northern  States,  at  least,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  propagate  them.  We  had  one 
colony  that  we  managed  to  keep  alive  some 
two  or  three  months  in  warm  weather;  but 
the  first  cool  nights  of  September  cleaned 
them  out.  There  may  be  differences  in  vari- 
eties; but  I  doubt   if  there  is  any  locality, 


except  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of 
Florida,  Texas,  or  California,  where  they 
could  be  kept  through  winter.  The  most 
that  we  can  say  about  stingless  bees  is  that 
they  are  interesting  curiosities.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  regard  them  thus  far  in  any 
other  light.  The  English  sparrow  would 
hardly  be  a  parallel  case,  for  the  reason  that 
this  bird  came  into  a  climate  almost  the 
same  as  it  left  in  mother  England.  The 
stingless  bees,  on  the  contrary,  when  brought 
to  this  country  come  into  a  climate  very 
different  from  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  —Ed  ] 

HOW  TO  PREVENT   BEES   FROM   CRAWLING  UP 

THE  TROUSERS  LEGS;     A  FRAME-HOOK 

FOR  A  HIVE- TOOL. 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  bothered  by  bees 
crawling  up  the  inside  of  your  trousers, 
have  the  good  wife  cut  the  bottoms  off  the 
legs  of  an  old  pair  and  sew  them  in  below 
the   knees,  letting   them  hang  about   three 


inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  trousers 
legs.  Tuck  the  false  legs  inside  your  socks 
and  let  the  pants  legs  hang  outside.  This 
plan  will  keep  the  bets  out,  and  also  keep 
dust  and  dirt  from  soiling  the  underclothes, 
when  working  in  a  dusty  place.  Try  it:  you 
will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 
I  use  the  Hoffman  frame,  and  think  it  the 
best  one  on  earth.  I  made  a  hive-tool  of  \- 
inch  round  steel,  with  a  double-edged  knife- 
blade  turned  on  one  end.  The  other  end  is 
turned  over  to  make  a  handle.     The  blade  is 


about  one  inch  long  and  f  wide  at  the  widest 
part  with  a  rather  blunt  edge  on  the  upper 
side;  but  the  lower  edge  is  keen,  and  will 
cut  as  well  as  a  jack-knife.     The  tool  is  13 
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inches  long.  To  loosen  frames,  push  the 
tool  down  between  them;  shove  the  blade 
between  the  end-bars  and  pull  up,  or  shove 
down  between  the  end-bars.  It  is  also  very 
handy  to  run  down  between  the  end- bar  and 
the  hive  to  cut  burr- comb.  If  the  frame  is 
liable  to  break,  hook  the  blade  under  the 
lower  edge  near  the  end-bar,  and  lift,  after 
the  frame  is  loosened  at  the  top.  This  tool 
can  also  be  used  to  pry  covers  loose  if  right- 
ly made.  R.  D.  Chappell. 
Vassar,  Mich. 

[Your  scheme  of  sewing  false  pants  legs 
below  the  knees  inside  of  another  pair  of 
pants  is  not  bad.  It  would  do  away  with 
the  unsightliness  of  tucking  the  pants  into 
the  stockings,  although  for  hot  summer 
weather  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  during  times  when  the  bees  are  not 
being  worked.  The  plan  that  we  ordinarily 
employ,  and  which  we  see  used  by  many  of 
the  best  bee-keepers  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Alexanders,  is  to  tuck  the  bottom  of 
the  pants  together  and  hold  them  tight  by 
means  of  bicycle  pants- guards  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  the  right.  The  guards 
can  be  bought  anywhere  for  15  cents  a  pair, 
and  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  put  them  on; 
and  if  the  pants  be  carefully  tucked  before 
being  encircled  by  the  guard,  no  bee  can 
crawl  up.  They  would  have  an  advantage 
over  your  false  legs  in  that  they  could  be 
instantly  removed  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer  in  hot  weather. 

Your  hive-tool  I  believe  to  be  all  right, 
where  you  separate  the  frames  at  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  end- bars;  but  this 
sharp  edge  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  whit- 
tle down  the  V  edge  of  Hoffman  frames, 
and  thus  destroy  exact  spacing.  In  cool 
weather,  when  propoHs  is  bad  we  sometimes 
use  the  knife-blade,  pushing  it  between  a 
pair  of  end  bars.  Ordinarily  we  have  no 
trouble  by  using  a  blunter  tool  and  giving  a 
side  twist  between  top-bars.  — Ed.] 


QUESTIONS     CONCERNING     THE     BUYING     OF 
NUCLEI. 

1.  What  kind  of  feeder  is  best  to  feed 
up  nuclei  that  have  been  bought  in  the 
spring? 

2.  I  shall  buy  three-frame  nuclei.  How 
long  should  it  take  for  them  to  increase  so  I 
could  put  three  frames  in  another  hive,  leav- 
ing the  original  three  in  the  first  hive? 
Shall  I  have  to  buy  another  queen,  or  will 
the  new  nuclei  have  queen- cells  so  they  can 
raise  their  own  queen? 

3.  How  long  should  I  feed  after  this? 

4.  How  should  I  place  the  division- board 
when  I  place  nuclei  in  the  hive? 

E.  E.  Sherwood. 
Wurtsboro,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19. 

[For  feeding  up  nuclei  when  not  strong, 
chunks  of  Good  candy  made  by  mixing  sugar 
and  honey  into  a  stiff  dough  are  excellent. 
Giving  liquid  syrup  early  in  the  spring  is  apt 
to  stimulate  too  much,  and  to  incite  robbing. 
These   little  nuc'ei  should  have   small   en- 


trances, not  much  larger  than  that  two  or 
three  bees  can  pass  at  a  time. 

We  generally  use  Doolittle  feeders.  They 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  hollow  divi- 
sion-boards to  htld  syrup,  and  hang  in  the 
hive  just  like  a  brood-frame. 

With  the  right  kind  of  management  you 
might  be  able  to  take  away  three  frames  of 
brood  and  bees  in  about  six  weeks.  In  good 
weather  you  may  do  even  better.  A  better 
plan,  however,  would  be  to  let  each  nucleus 
have  its  increase  all  in  one  hive  till  the  hive 
is  nearly  full  of  bees  and  brood,  then  make 
your  division.  A  strong  colony  will  rear 
more  brood,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  a 
nucleus. 

You  can  rear  your  own  queens;  but  if  you 
wish  to  make  rapid  increase  you  had  better 
buy  them. 

You  should  not  feed  after  the  bees  begin 
to  gather  honey  from  natural  sources. 

The  division-board,  if  a  full  sized  hive  is 
used,  should  be  placed  close  up  to  the  brood. 
-Ed.]  
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AN  APIARY  UNDER  APPLE  BLOSSOMS, 

Here  is  a  view  of  part  of  our  apiary, 
"  when  the  apples  bloom,"  made  by  my  son 
Arthur.  Louis  C.  Koehler. 

Tisch  Mills,  Wis. 

preventing     SWARMING     BY    PUTTING    ONE 

COLONY  DIRECTLY  OVER  ANOTHER; 

IS  THIS  PLAN  A  SUCCESS? 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Gleanings  of  a  plan  of  working  two 
hives  of  bees  together— one  on  top  of  the 
other— with  very  satisfactory  results.  It 
was  stated  that  neither  of  them  swarmed, 
and  that  a  fine  lot  of  honey  was  taken  off 
this  double  decker.  1  worked  two  weak  col- 
onies the  same  way  the  season  of  1904.    They 
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gave  nv.-  Ill  dcclions  of  honey;  and  if  either 
of  them  swarmed  we  never  knew  it,  as  we 
can  not  watch  our  bees  very  closely,  so  we 
were  not  very  sure  on  this  point.  Won't 
you  please  tell  us  what  you  think,  know,  or 
can  find  out  about  this  plan,  especially  as 
to  its  influence  on  swarming?  The  writer 
would  be  grateful  to  read  something  on  this 
subject.  J.  L.  Howe. 

Robbinsville,  N.  J.,  Dec.  26. 

[I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  defi- 
nite answer  as  to  when  the  method  you  de- 
scribe was  given.  Possibly  what  you  refer 
to  may  be  a  series  of  articles  by  the  editor, 
describing  and  recommending  the  "double- 
decker  "  plan  of  running  for  comb  honey. 
This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  two- story 
colonies,  each  story  having  a  large  amount  of 
brood;  in  a  word,  the  colonies  are  made 
powerful  by  stimulative  feeding  or  by  unit- 
ing, the  queen  being  given  unlimited  room 
in  which  to  lay  eggs.  This  results  in  few  or 
no  swarms  when  extracted  honey  is  produc- 
ed, and  very  little  swarming  when  comb 
honey  is  the  object.  But  in  localities  of 
short  honey  flow,  especially  if  the  seasons 
are  dry,  such  colonies  will  give  better  re- 
sults in  extracted  than  comb.  The  plan  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  outyards  where 
the  owner  can  visit  them  only  at  stated 
times  even  during  the  swarming  season.— 
Ed.]  

successful  bee-keeping  on  a  city  lot. 
I  am  sending  you  two  pictures  showing  an 
arrangement  for  shading  colonies  kept  in  a 
city  back  yard.  This  first  season  I  increased 
from  the  first  hive,  at  the  left,  to  four. 
From  the  second  hive  at  the  left  I  had  one 


no  honey  at  all.  I  also  fed  back  two  dozen 
unfinished  sections.  Ail  the  colonies  are  in 
Danzenbaker  hives.  J.  A.  Phillips. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[Mr.  Alexander  says  his  hives  do  better 
without  shade;  but  there  are  other  localities 
where  this  would  not  be  true.  This  would 
be  so  in  your  case.  — Ed.] 


HONEY    INSTEAD   OF  BEEFSTEAK;     BBEAKING 
THE   RECORD   ON  HONEY-EATING, 

I  think  my  family  of  four  can  beat  Mr. 
Coultrin,  page  96,  in  eating  honey.  From 
July  6  1902,  to  Dec.  31,  1902,  we  consumed 
170  4 J  X  4 i  section s  of  com b  honey.  For  1903 
the  figures  for  family  are  370  lbs. ;  1904  we 
sold  short,  so  we  had  only  356  lbs, ;  ly05  we 
consumed  3^6  lbs.,  and  have  about  140  lbs. 
to  do  us  till  honey  comes.  One  4JX4J  sec- 
tion just  does  us  for  breakfast  when  we  have 
buckwheat  cakes 

We  have  some  5^X6^X11  sections.  These 
do  us  all  day. 

Honey  takes  the  place  of  beefsteak  with 
us  we  not  having  had  a  pound  of  beef  in  the 
house  in  four  years.  1  like  comb  honey,  and 
had  trouble  to  get  honey  enough  to  eat  be- 
fore keeping  bees.  1  tried  the  extracted; 
but  what  I  got  had  a  metallic  taste  that  I 
did  not  like.  I  suppose  it  was  corn  syrup. 
I  am  a  railroad  engineer,  with  a  farm.  I 
had  a  few  bees  when  a  boy  at  home  on  the 
old  homestead;  and  when  I  got  a  place  of 
my  own  I  got  some  bees  before  I  had  a 
chicken.  A.  C.  Armstrong. 

Warner,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23. 

[There  is  no  question  at  all  that  honey  is 
a   strong   food,  and  would,  to  a  very  great 
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additional  swarm,  this  latter  having  one  of 
the  Caucasian  queens  sent  out  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  From  the  first  hive  I 
took  off  36  pounds  of  comb  honey;  from  the 
second,  44,  while  many  of  my  neighbors  got 


extent,  take  the  place  of  beefsteak;  but  say, 
friend  Armstrong,  your  family  breaks  the 
record  as  hon^y  eaters.  Can't  you  give 
us  the  se^-ret  of  stimulating  the  honey  appe- 
tite in  the  average  consumer?    If  every  one 
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ate  honey  as  your  people  do,  there  would  not 
be  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  price  would 
go  a  soaring  instanter. 

Say,  we  should  like  to  have  a  photograph 
of  your  family.  Of  course,  we  assume  that 
its  members  are  healthy;  and  if  you  will  go 
to  the  photographer  and  get  a  group  picture 
I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  you  to  the  bee- 
keeping world  as  a  sample  of  what  honey 
can  do  when  used  largely  as  a  diet. — Ed.] 


WINTERING    COLONIES     BETWEEN     SAWDUST 
WALLS. 

The  diagram  I  am  sending  you  will  show 
you  my  arrangement  for  outdoor  wintering. 
Our  climatic  conditions  are  generally  very 
damp,  as  we  have  a  low  wet  country.  You 
can  see  how  I  secured  the  entrance.     I  cut 


a  square  hole,  J  inch  each  way,  in  the  slat. 
Is  the  ventilation  sufficient?    Will  the  saw- 
dust plan  work  in  a  damp  climate? 
Vanduser,  Mo.,  Nov.  4.      W.  Johnson. 

[Sawdust  answers  excellently  for  a  pack- 
ing-material, and  the  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  is  a  little  too  dense;  and  if  moisture 
should  get  into  it  it  would  not  dry  out  like 
chaff,  straw,  or  other  equally  loose  material. 
Ordinarily  you  will  find  it  more  practicable 
to  pack  each  hive  separately,  as  you  will 
find  it  will  be  a  big  nuisance  to  unpack  next 
spring,  and  the  bees  will  be  very  much  con- 
fused when  set  on  their  summer  stands.  Of 
course,  you  could  not  work  them  where  they 
are,  all  summer. 

If  you  mean  an  entrance  J  inch  square  it 
is  too  small.  However,  J  is  all  right  when 
the  other  dimensions  are  eight  or  ten  inch- 
es.—Ed.] 

POLLEN-GATHERING  IN  JANUARY. 

For  40°  north  latitude  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  remarkable  fall  and  winter. 
October  was  moderately  cool,  but  no  killing 
frost  occurred  till  the  18th,  and  the  bees 
worked  freely  on  the  asters  up  to  that  time. 
November  was  cool,  but  not  cold.  Decem- 
ber, while  not  literally  '  'as  pleasant  as  May, ' ' 
was  little  colder  than  the  average  November. 
January  was  almost  uniformly  mild,  the  low- 
est temperature  recorded  being  4  above  zero 


on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  weather 
soon  moderated,  being  warm  enough  on  the 
15th,  18th,  and  20  th  for  the  bees  to  fly.  On 
the  21st  and  22d  the  maximum  temperature 
was  70  and  71  respectively,  smashing  all 
previous  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for 
January.  The  bees  flew  as  freely  as  in 
springtime,  carrying  great  loads  of  pollen 
from  the  maples.  I  opened  several  hives, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  smoke 
was  used,  scarcely  a  bee  attempted  to  rob 
or  sting.  The  27th,  29  th,  and  30th  were 
likewise  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly. 

February  gave  us  a  taste  of  genuine  win- 
ter, starting  in  cold,  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture from  the  5th  to  the  11th  inclusive  rang- 
ing from  2  above  to  9  below  zero.  On  the 
12th  it  again  moderated,  giving  us  a  week 
of  very  seasonable  winter  weather.  To-day 
(20th)  is  a  typical  April  day,  with  thunder 
and  showers  succeeded  by  sunshine,  a  tem- 
perature of  58,  and  bees  cleaning  house  and 
having  a  general  jubilee.  So  far  this  win- 
ter we  have  had  but  two  snowfalls  of  any 
consequence. 

As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
my  bees  are  in  prime  condition,  having  some 
brood  but  plenty  of  stores  yet. 

But  there's  another  week  of  February, 
with  March  yet  to  hear  from,  which  suggests 
the  old  darkey's  comment, "I  have  of'enob- 
sarved  that  when  I  libs  fru  the  month  ob 
Ma'ch  I  alius  libs  fru  de  hull  yeah." 

Zanesville,  Ohio.  E.  W.  Peirce. 


WHY  THE  HONEY  CANDIES. 

I  send  you  a  small  bottle  of  honey,  ex- 
tracted last  fall,  after  being  thoroughly 
ripened  and  capped.  This  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  six-gallon  firkin  that  we  have  been 
using  from  since  extracting  till  now.  I  have 
another  firkin  of  the  same  size,  extracted  at 
same  time,  that  I  examined  to-day,  which 
which  was  granulated  very  little.  Do  you 
suppose  this  one  granulated  most  because  it 
was  somewhat  stirred  by  dipping  out  with  a 
spoon  to  fill  a  vessel  to  be  used  from?  This 
honey  was  gathered  from  white  or  tulip  pop- 
lar, sourwood,  persimmon,  white  clover, 
goldenrod,  and  possibly  a  very  small  amount 
of  a  few  others.  B.  L.  Fisher. 

Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  Feb.  17. 

[It  sometimes  happens  that  honey  will 
candy  in  one  can  and  not  in  another.  I  have 
investigated  this  matter  not  a  little,  and  find 
it  to  be  a  fact  that,  out  of  the  same  extract- 
ing, one  lot  will  cloud  up  while  the  other 
will  remain  clear;  but  investigation  usually 
shows  that  the  one  that  is  solidified  has  been 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  dipping  a  spoon 
down  into  it,  or  drawing  some  honey  from 
it.  Bee-keepers  have  shown  me  two  lots  of 
the  same  extracting,  stored  in  the  same 
room,  and  subjected  to  precisely  the  same 
treatment,  that  is,  neither  had  been  agitat- 
ed; yet  one  would  be  clear  while  the  other 
was  candied  solid.  This  is  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Some  two  years  ago  we  tried  the  experi- 
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ment  of  hastening  granulation,  and  we 
proved  conclusively  that,  of  two  lots  of  hon- 
ey out  of  the  same  receptacle,  the  one  that 
was  stirred  or  agitated  considerably  would 
candy  much  sooner  than  that  which  had  not 
been  so  treated.  This  agitation  theory  ex- 
plains why  extracted  honey,  or  honey  out  of 
the  comb,  will  assume  a  solid  condition  soon- 
er than  that  of  the  same  honey  in  the  comb. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so,  because  the 
former  has  been  subjected  to  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  centrifugal  force  —  a  force  that 
slams  the  honey  violently  against  the  sides 
of  the  can  in  a  way  that  makes  one  think  of 
a  hard  beating  rainstorm.  Then  as  it  is  ag- 
itated by  running  down  the  side  of  the  ex- 
tractor and  out  through  the  faucet  it  is 
further  conveyed  into  big  vats  or  cans,  then 
further  agitated  by  being  drawn  off  into 
shipping-receptacles.  On  reaching  the  deal- 
er it  will  be  redrawn  off  into  retail  packages. 
As  a  result,  it  has  received  all  kinds  of  mix- 
ing and  stirring  that  honey  in  the  comb  does 
not  have  at  all.— Ed.] 


lOfi  PRESSURE 


A   QUESTION. 

Will  some  one  who  knows  please  tell 
through  Gleanings  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
queen?  W.  R.  Clover. 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Feb.  5. 

[It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  tell  how  you 
could  recognize  an  old  queen  from  a  young 
one.  I  might  say,  in  a  general  way,  she  has 
an  "old"  look.  She  does  not  have  that 
bright  crisp  appearance  that  a  young  queen 
has;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  dingy  hoari- 
ness  about  her  not  seen  on  a  young  queen. 
But  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distinguish  young  queens  from  old  ones. 
I  have  seen  even  experts  fooled.  Better  not 
rely  on  appearance,  but  clip  your  queens 
each  j^ear  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  deter- 
mine in  which  year  they  were  clipped.  In 
this  way  you  can  determine  the  age  of  a 
queen.  For  example,  in  1906  cut  off  the  wings 
on  one  side  square.  In  1907  make  a  slant- 
ing cut,  the  point  of  the  stub  being  next  to 
the  wings  not  clipped.  Then  the  year  fol- 
lowing, cut  on  the  other  slant  so  the  point 
will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  or  outside 
of  the  queen.  Usually  this  would  be  about 
as  far  as  we  need  to  go;  but  we  can  make  it 
six  by  taking  the  opposite  pair  of  wings.  — 
Ed.] 


STARTERS  FOR  WIRED  FRAMES. 

Is  it  practical  to  wire  frames  when  using 
starters?  I  want  wired  frames  for  extract- 
ing, but  it  is  difficult  to  use  full  sheets  and 
avoid  a  second  prime  swarm  during  buck- 
wheat honey-flow  in  August. 

Newfield,  N.  Y.  W.  L.  Hine. 

[It  is  perfectly  feasible  and  advisable,  I 
may  say,  to  wire  frames,  even  when  start- 
ers only  are  used.  The  natural  comb  built 
below  the  starter  will  be  built  over  the 
wires. —Ed.] 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE        GARDENING       IN       WEST 
FLORIDA. 

South  of  Manatee,  just  before  I  reached 
Mr.  Bannehr's,  while  picking  my  way  along 
a  low  muddy  place  in  the  road  I  happened  to 
glance  over  to  the  left,  and  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  something  so  entrancingly  beautiful 
I  could  for  the  moment  hardly  persuade  my- 
self it  was  real.  It  was  a  celery-farm  of 
about  three  acres  newly  started.  The  foli- 
age was  greater  in  quantity  than  I  ever  saw 
before,  and  the  rich  luxuriant  green,  border- 
ing on  golden,  that  indicates  perfect  health 
of  the  plants,  covered  every  portion  of  the 
entire  field.  There  were  no  poor  spots  and 
no  better  spots;  it  was  all  uniform,  and  in 
every  stage  of  growth,  from  the  little  plants 
that  look  like  stars  (in  such  straight  rows) 
across  the  jet-black  mucky  soil— it  was  all 
the  same.  It  was  a  wet  place,  and  the  wa- 
ter was  taken  off  by  open  ditches  perhaps 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and,  say, 
every  two  rods  apart  over  the  whole  field. 
I  suppose  these  ditches  can  be  closed  so  as 
to  raise  the  water  and  give  sub-irrigation 
whcnsver  the  plants  lack  moisture;  but  with 
the  abundant  recent  rains  the  main  thing 
has  been  to  take  the  excess  quickly  out  of 
the  way. 

At  one  point,  where  the  plants  were  im- 
mense in  size,  they  had  commenced  bleach- 
ing with  boards.  This  is  done  with  cypress 
lumber,  almost  clear  stuff,  a  foot  wide  by  16 
feet  long.  The  black  soil  had  been  cleared 
of  every  bit  of  growth  and  trash,  the  ground 
was  leveled  as  flat  as  a  floor,  with  grade 
enough  so  the  water  from  excessive  rains 
would  all  go  off  into  the  ditches,  and  every 
part  of  the  work  was  done  with  a  mathe- 
matical precision  that  astonished  me.  When 
I  questioned  friend  Bannehr  he  replied: 

* '  Yes,  they  have  in  one  sense  made  a  won- 
derful success  of  that  celery- farm.  I  think 
it  is  generally  admitted  it  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  the  State;  but  they  spent  a  pile  of 
money  doing  it.  Clearing  out  the  big  trees, 
bushes,  roots,  clumps,  and  all,  cost  a  lot, 
the  ditching  a  big  sum  more,  and,  after  that, 
hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  fer- 
tilizers to  produce  this  magnificent  growth. 
It  now  only  remains  to  see  if  they  can  sell 
the  crop  for  enough  to  pay  for  all  this  out- 
lay." 

Well,  whether  it  pays  or  not  I  am  glad 
somebody  has  given  us  an  object-lesson  that 
shows  what  is  really  possible  in  the  line  of 
' '  high-pressure  gardening. "  If  money  must 
be  wasted  in  experiments,  I  like  to  see  it 
wasted  in  this  way.  But  we  are  not  sure  it 
is   wasted.    Later  on  I  learned  of  a  man 
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who  sold  celery  from  a  single  acre  to  the 
amount  of  $3300.  This  was  on  Terra  Ceia 
Island,  near  Braidentown.  This  island  is, 
almost  every  foot  of  it,  under  "  high- pres- 
sure gardening. "  Wouldn't  this  sum  war- 
rant a  pretty  good  outlay? 

Later,  through  the  kindness  of  friends 
Rood  and  Lathrop  (brother  of  Harry  La- 
throp),  of  Braidentown,  I  saw  some  more 
"high  pressure."  Six  yeais  ago,  when  I 
visited  E.  B.  Rood  he  was  experimenting 
with  strawberries;  and  a  few  days  ago  I 
found  him  "still  at  it."  In  a  region  where 
nobody  supposed  that  strawberries  could  be 
grown,  until  he  showed  to  the  contrary,  I 
saw  more  green  and  ripe  berries  on  the 
plants  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  any  State 
in  the  Union— that  is,  for  the  size  of  the 
plants.  In  the  North,  where  we  plant  2X4 
feet,  and  keep  the  runners  off,  of  course  we 
have  in  time  immense  hills;  but  here  in 
Florida  they  plant  much  closer-  2  feet  by  8 
inches-  and,  if  I  am  correct,  set  new  plants 
every  year.  With  this  close  planting  the 
plants  can  not  be  of  great  size;  but  the  ber- 
ries on  some  plants  literally  hid  the  foli- 
age. As  mulching  to  keep  the  berries  out 
the  dirt  "s  a  rather  hard  matter,  the  most  of 
friend  Rood's  three  acres  is  not  mulched; 
but  his  berries  are  all  carefully  washed  be- 
fore being  put  into  baskets.  They  are  then 
taken  right  to  the  fruit- stores  and  sold  at 
once.  I  was  with  him  when  he  took  in  one 
lot,  and  his  customers  were  sold  out  and 
waiting  for  his  morning  installment  of  fresh 
berries.  Of  course,  mulching  must  be  fol- 
lowed with  berries  that  are  to  be  shipped. 
The  variety  grown  mostly  by  friend  Rood  is 
the  Excelsior.  It  is  rather  tart,  but  a  little 
sugar  fixes  that.  I  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  he  had  the  only  strawberries  in  that  re- 
gion.    He  answered  something  like  this: 

' '  Friend  R. ,  the  rest  of  the  people  have  not 
learned  how  I  have  been  years  studying  ard 
experimenting.  I  once  sent  north  for  2000 
plants,  and  did  not  get  a  quart  of  berries 
from  the  whole  lot.  I  had  so  many  failures 
I  was  about  to  give  up,  and  should  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  my  wife.  I 
think  I  could  now  grow  strawberries  any- 
where in  Florida." 

Now,  friends,  there  are  two  or  three  big 
morals  in  that  speech.  His  good  wife  had 
more  sense  and  grit  than  he  had,  and  the 
trouble  with  a  whole  lot  of  you  is,  you  have 
not  any  wives. 

Again  he  (and  his  wife)  learned  the  trade 
by  slow  and  gradual  steps  just  as  my  friends 
the  Wright  Bros,  learned  how  to  fiy.  (I 
have  got  a  lot  to  tell  you  about  them  soon. 
They  have  sold  to  the  French  nation  the 
right  to  France,  but  not  to  the  whole  United 
States,  as  many  of  the  papers  have  it.). 

Friend  Rood  has  done  the  same  with 
peaches  as  with  strawberries,  and  the 
peaches  are  so  fine  he  sells  his  whole  crop  in 
strawberry  bjxes  at  10  cts.  per  quart  in  his 
home  market.  I  saw  more  peaches  on  one 
tree  than  I  ever  saw  in  the  North.  This 
year  the  tree  got  puzzled  to  know  when  to 
bloom,  and  they  commenced    in    December, 


and  have  kept  it  up  more  or  less  until  now; 
consequently  he  has  peaches  of  all  sizes  on 
the  same  tree,  and  blossoms  too.  Some  of 
the  fruit  is  nearly  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
some  just  out  of  bloom.  With  his  nice 
double-seated  buggy  and  big  stout  horse  he 
took  us  all  over  the  suburbs  of  the  brisk 
and  growing  cou'ity  seat  of  Manatee  County. 
Braidentown  has  grown  so  much  in  six  years 
I  should  never  have  recognized  it.  Out  in 
the  suburbs  we  found  guava  trees  loaded 
with  fruit;  some  just  ripening,  Feb  14. 
We  found  also  loquat,  or  Japan  plums,  load- 
ed with  luscious  ripe  fruit;  oranges,  grape 
fruit,  kumquats,  etc.,  were  so  plentiful  I 
hardly  need  mention  them. 

When  a  friend  and  I  walked  up  from  the 
railroad  station  we  found  our  overcoats  and 
grip  rather  burdensome,  and  I  suggested  we 
leave  them  until  we  hunted  up  Mr.  Rood,  at 
a  baker-shop  near  by.  As  we  opened  the 
door  to  go  out  I  thought  the  proprietor's 
face  looked  familiar.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
my  old  friend  Trueblood,  who  used  to  be  a 
bee-keeper,  and  took  Gleanings  years  ago. 
Well,  friend  T.  and  his  good  wife  have  built 
up  quite  a  business  in  the  growing  town, 
and  one  of  their  specialties  is  a  15-cent 
lunch— coffee,  sandwich,  and  a  little  pie. 
Should  you  ever  go  there, tell  them  you  want 
a  5-cent  pineapple  pie,  such  as  A.  I.  Root 
wrote  about.  When  pineapples  are  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  they  put  them  in  cans,  and 
use  them  for  pies  as  wanted;  and  I  think 
pineapple  is  the  very  best  "  pie  timber"  in 
the  world.  The  pies  are  not  only  delicious, 
but,  as  they  make  them,  they  are  whole- 
some. I  know,  for  every  meal  I  had  in 
Braidentown  was  at  the  bakery,  and  at  my 
special  request  it  was  cereal  coffee,  beef 
sandwich,  and  pineapple  pie.  Mrs.  True- 
blood  was  at  one  time  a  missionary  in  Alas- 
ka for  four  years. 

In  the  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  and 
courtesy  of  W.  U.  Lathrop,  a  comfortable 
carriage  with  color,  d  driver  took  us  over 
the  truck-farms  and  orchards  round  about 
Palmetto.  Our  older  readers  will  remember 
I  have  always  been  a  good  deal  of  a  lettuce 
crank;  but  on  this  trip  I  saw  more  acres  of 
lettuce  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  my  life. 
There  are  not  only  acres,  but  miles  of  let- 
tuce. It  seemed  to  me  there  could  hardly 
be  people  enough,  who  loved  lettuce,  in  the 
whole  United  States  to  take  all  this  great 
crop.  But  I  was  still  more  astonished  to 
learn  that  just  now,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  that  was  drowned  out  by  the  ex- 
cessive rains  in  December  and  January,  the 
price  is  away  up.  It  is  packed  in  tall  bas- 
ket-looking crates,  holding  about  IJ  bushels, 
and  the  demand  is  such  that  growers  are  get- 
ting betw  een  $5. 00  and  $6. 00  per  crate.  The 
variety  is  Boston  Market,  or  something  very 
near  like  it;  and  for  fear  of  a  decline  in 
prices,  a  good  deal  is  being  shipped  that  is 
not  headed  up  so  as  to  make  really  first-class 
heads;  but  such  is  the  call  that  growers  are 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  remittances,  and 
ro  complaint  is  made.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  craving   for  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  in  the 
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winter  time,  is  nature's  prompting,  and  that 
these  things  are  really  beneficial,  and,  may 
be,  ward  off  the  necessity  for  drugs  and 
doctors. 

The  best  ground  for  this  business  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees 
and  underbrush,  and  that  makes  it  expensive 
to  clear  off.  One  man  told  us  that,  to  make 
new  land,  absolutely  clean  of  stumps  and 
every  thing,  all  at  once,  costs  just  about 
$100  per  acre.  The  usual  plan  seems  to  be, 
3  rows  of  lettuce,  about  18  in.  apart,  then  a 
two-foot  alley.  This  alley  is  to  give  room  in 
planting  and  gathering  the  crop,  and  a  horse 
is  also  used  in  cultivating  in  the  alley  some- 
times. Hand  cultivators  or  plows  are  run  in 
the  eighteen-inch  spaces.  Chemical  fertiliz- 
ers are  mainly  used,  as  I  suppose  stable 
manure  is  not  to  be  had.  One  man  makes 
a  shallow  furrow  between  the  rows;  a  sec- 
ond strews  in  the  fertilizer  by  hand;  and  a 
third,  with  the  right  kind  of  hand  cultivator, 
mixes  the  fertilizer  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 
This  past  winter  has  taught  pretty  well  the 
importance  of  surface  and  open- ditch  drain- 
age. Few  if  any  tiles  are  used;  but  as  there 
is  no  frost  here  to  make  the  sides  cave  in, 
the  ditches  are  sliced  down  with  a  spade, 
with  very  little  slope.  When  weeds  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  seed  it  is,  of  course,  quite  an 
expense  to  keep  all  the  open  ditches  "  open  " 
at  all  times  and  seasons.  Close  cropping  is 
followed  when  the  fertilizers  are  so  expen- 
sive. As  an  illustration,  one  man  remarked 
a  crop  of  lettuce  was  cleaned  from  a  field 
we  were  passing  through,  the  day  before.  I 
stopped  in  astonishment,  and  exclaimed, 
"Why,  my  good  friend!  you  surely  don't 
mean  from  this  nice  field  of  wax  beans?  " 
"Yes,  sir.  These  beans  were  planted  be- 
tween the  rows  of  lettuce;  and  after  the 
lettuce  was  off  and  trash  cleaned  up  we  ran 
the  cultivator  through,  and  the  beans  just 
spread  out  during  the  last  night  so  they  now 
cover  the  ground  pretty  well,  as  you  see." 

To  work  on  this  "  high- pressure  "  plana 
ton  of  fertilizer  (costing  $30.00)  is  often 
used  on  a  single  crop. 

Florida  cabbage  is  also  away  up,  owing, 
we  were  told,  to  the  fact  that  the  cabbage 
crop  in  the  North  last  fall  was  unusually 
short.  Here  in  Florida  I  am  told  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  at  certain  seasons  to  have  a 
5-lb.  cabbage  sell  for  as  much  as  a  5-lb.  pine- 
apple. Well,  I  can  say  from  experience  that 
a  nice  hard  crisp  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage 
grown  here  in  Florida  is  about  as  nice  as  a 

{)ineapple.  We  saw  fields  of  cabbage  so 
arge  they  almost  went  away  off  "out  of 
sight."  Cabbage  can  be  grown  here  only 
in  winter.  This  truck-farming  can  not  be 
well  carried  on  very  far  away  from  the  rail- 
road and  steamboat  lines;  and  good  roads  to 
the  ship  ping- points  are  almost  as  necessary. 
Although  much  time  and  money  had  been 
spent  on  the  roads,  we  found  them  in  some 
places  pretty  bad;  but  this  was  on  account 
of  the  unusual  winter  rains.  The  ditches 
for  drainage  are  usually  along  the  roadsides, 
and  sometimes  these  are  very  deep— ten  feet 
or  more,  making  it  expensive  for  bridges  to 


get  into  the  fields.  Of  course,  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  desirable,  and  they  are  just  finding 
out  that  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  oft- 
en do  well  on  this  ground  so  good  for  the 
truck  business. 

Now,  please  don't  think  I  am  blundering 
when  I  tell  you  we  drove  through  a  grape- 
fruit orchard  of  220  acres  —  23, 000  trees  in 
all.  Although  170,000  boxes  of  fruit  have 
been  gathered  and  sold,  there  is  some  to  be 
picked  yet.  Of  course,  this  great  orchard 
cost  a  lot  of  money.  I  think  the  trees  are 
now  about  eight  years  old;  and  although  the 
crops  afford  a  fair  interest  on  the  outlay,  the 
owners  have  not  as  yet  received  what  it  cost 
them;  but  the  prospect  is  fair  that  they 
soon  will.  A  lemon- orchard  we  visited  later 
has  a  still  larger  acreage. 

Now  I  have  a  strange  story  to  tell  you. 
It  illustrates  how  possible  it  is  in  this  world 
of  ours  to  find  that,  through  God's  wisdom 
and  providence,  our  enemies  may  prove 
eventually  to  be  our  best  friends  in  disguise. 
Most  of  you  have  heard  of  the  ivhite  fly  that 
ruins  orange-orchards  and  other  stuff  almost 
the  world  over.  Of  late  it  has  been  getting 
into  greenhouses  in  the  North,  and,  unlike 
the  "greenfly,"  tobacco  fumes  and  stems 
do  not  seem  to  trouble  it.  Well,  greenhouse 
men  and  gardeners  have  also  been  troubled 
during  damp  weather  with  snails,  and  there 
has  been  much  talk  in  our  florists'  journals 
as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  One  writer 
said  the  best  or  only  way  was  to  hand-pick 
them  at  night,  with  a  lantern— they  work 
only  at  night.  In  some  countries,  we  are 
told,  snails  are  such  choice  delicacies  _for 
Jood  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
Well,  various  birds  also  consider  them  choice 
morsels,  and  this  is  why  the  poor  snails  dare 
not  venture  out  by  daylight.  Now  let  us  go 
back  to  the  white  fly. 

This  insect  does  not  eat  the  orange  leaves 
to  do  any  particular  harm,  but,  like  all  the 
family  of  aphides,  it  exudes,  when  feeding, 
a  sweet  substance  called  by  bee-keepers 
honey-dew.  This  sticky  stuff  covers  the 
orange- leaves  so  they  can  not  breathe,  and 
finally  gives  sustenance  to  a  black  tarry- 
looking  fungus  that  coats  the  leaves  and 
injures  if  not  kills  the  tree.  Well,  Mr.  F. 
D.  Waite  and  one  other  good  man  whose 
name  I  have  lost  discovered,  about  simulta- 
neously, that  a  Florida  snail,  if  given  a 
chance,  would  go  all  over  an  orange-tree 
and  lick  the  leaves  and  branches  all  off  clean 
of  this  sooty  mold  or  fungus.  All  you  need 
to  do  to  "pass  them  round"  is  to  throw  a 
piece  of  burlap  or  phosphate- sack  across  the 
limbs  or  crotch  of  the  tree.  The  snails  can 
hide  under  this  cover  during  the  day,  so  the 
birds  can  not  get  them,  and  here  they  mul- 
tiply prodigiously.  We  saw  them  by  the 
dozens  and  hundreds  clinging  to  the  orange- 
limbs.  They,  with  their  shells,  are  about 
the  size  of  beans.  You  can  pull  them  from 
one  tree  and  carry  them  to  another,  where 
they  will  stay  if  you  give  them  a  sack  cov- 
ering for  protection.  In  fact,  they  will  of 
themselves  go  from  tree  to  tree  if  they  can 
find  the  shelter  from   the  birds   and  other 
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enemies.  So  e^ger  are  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  great  discovery  that  Mr. 
Waite  told  us  ihey  were  steahng  his  snails 
at  such  a  rate  he  didn't  know  but  a  watch 
would  have  to  be  kept  all  through  their  ex- 
tensive lemon-groves.  Scientific  men  have 
been  sent  from  the  Florida  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  just  recently  the  Department  at 
Washington  is  investigating;  and  their  ver- 
dict so  far  is  to  the  effect  that  the  despised 
snail  is  going  to  bless  the  whole  of  Florida 
by  giving  the  citrus-groves  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned "house- cleaning." 

A  full  and  scientific  account  of  this  dis- 
covery will  be  found  in  the  Manatee  River 
Journal  for  Feb.  9,  published  at  Braiden- 
town,  Fla. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  BEES  WITHOUT  VEIL,  SMOK- 
ER, OR  gloves;  chapter  2. 

Some  of  you  veterans  rather  suspected 
there  would  be  another  chapter,  now  didn't 
you?  Well,  my  plan  worked  beautifully, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  outdoor 
feedirg;  that  is,  if  I  did  my  work  in  open- 
ing hives  when  the  robbers  and  all  hards 
were  just  "scratching  gravel"  to  see  who 
would  get  most  of  the  feed  before  it  was  all 
gone.  I  fed  about  \  lb  sugar  made  into  syr- 
up to  seven  colonies  of  bees,  so  it  doesn't 
take  them  long,  especially  since  they  have 
"ler.rned  the  trade,"  to  get  the  feed  all  into 
their  respective  hives.  Well,  so  far  (it  is 
now  Feb.  12)  our  queen-rearing  has  been 
blocked  for  lack  of  dror.es.  I  have  put 
drone  comb  in  the  strongest  colonies,  fed 
regularly,  but,  although  the  queen  lays 
worker  eggs  all  around  the  drone  comb,  I 
can't  get  her  to  start  drones.  The  weather 
seems  all  right,  and  pollen  is  coming  now  in 
great  abundance  (60  big  loads  a  minute),  yet 
no  drones  are  started  in  any  hive,  with  this 
exception:  The  Caucasian  queen  produces 
some  drones  in  worker-cells,  and  these  drones 
have  been  flying  for  some  time;  but  either 
they  are  too  few  or  they  are  not  "the  real 
thing,"  for  my  young  queens  do  not  get  fer- 
tilized. 

I  began  inquiring  amorg  my  neighbors, 
and  finally  visited  my  good  friend  Jos.  W. 
Bannehr,  at  Braidentown  (twenty  miles 
away),  and  he  told  me  to  look  his  bees  over. 
He  and  his  family  were  very  busy  packing 
oranges:  and  if  I  could  find  drone  brood  or 
eggs,  just  to  help  myself.  I  found  a  very 
active  colony  of  nice  yellow  bees  that  seem- 
ed from  their  numbers,  and  the  quantity  of 
pollen  going  in,  they  might  have  drone  brood. 
He  brought  me  a  smoker  and  veil  (with 
arms  to  it,  cape,  etc.).  but  I  told  him  I 
thought  I  could  open  the  hive  without  veil 
or  smoker.  Accordingly  I  went  to  work 
very  cautiously,  thinking  a  little  proudly, 
perhaps,  of  my  wonderful  skill  with  bees, 
the  accumulated  wisdom  from  "years  of  ex- 
perience," etc.  There  was  a  top  story  on 
the  hive,  and  about  the  time  I  got  that  off 
I  decided  it  might  be  best  to  have  the  smok- 


er lighted  and  near  by.  Onl^  once  before  in 
my  experience  have  1  seeHsbtet.  resent  smoke 
as  these  fellows  did,  and'that  was  with  our 
first  colony  of  real  Cyprians.  I  think  now 
I  might  have  got  along  by  working  very 
slowly  and  carefully  without  smoke;  but 
just  as  soon  as  a  whiff  of  smoke  touched 
these  chaps  they  became  regular  tigers. 
They  went  for  my  fur  cap,  and  then,  \\  hile 
burrowing  in  the  fur,  they  made  that  pecul- 
iar hissing  that  bees  usually  do  when  they 
attack  any  furry  animal,  and  this  hissing 
seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  every  bee  in  the 
hive  to  sally  forth  to  war.  I  think  I  had 
better  own  up  that  I  retreated  and  got  my 
head  into  a  clump  of  bushes  as  soon  as  I 
could.  I  decided  these  bees  must  be  got  out 
of  that  fur  so  as  to  stop  that  peculiar  hiss- 
ing, and  that  I  also  needed  a  different 
"headgear"  for  such  work.  While  getting 
the  bees  out  of  my  cap  I  was  reminded  of 
the  little  girl's  New  Testament.  She  said  it 
was  "red  outside,  and  red  (read)  all  through 
inside."  These  bees  were  a  most  beautiful 
golden  yellow  all  over  "outside,"  and 
every  last  one  of  them  was  a  veritable  Jieri/ 
demon  inside.  I  went  back  in  a  very  hum- 
ble frame  of  mind  for  the  straw  hat  with 
veil  (and  sleeves)  attached,  and  fired  up  that 
old  smoker  to  its  "highest  pressure,"  and 
was  very  glad  when  I  got  the  hive  closed 
up.  At  some  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I 
can't  just  tell  where,  it  occurred  to  me  I 
did  not  want  any  drones  from  that  hive 
after  all,  even  if  they  had  drone  brood.  I 
have  for  years  boasted  that  bee-stings  don't 
swell  on  me;  but  my  right  hand  was  pretty 
well  swollen  for  several  days.  That  "gang" 
must  have  a  special  preparation  of  formic 
acid  of  unusual  virulence,  and  they  seem  to 
know  it  too. 

When  I  got  home  I  could  handle  my  own 
seven  colonies  just  as  usual  — no  smoke  or 
veil  -but  that  lur  cap  held  so  much  "virus" 
or  something,  I  was  several  times  compelled 
to  get  a  different  one.  A  fur  cap  is  a  bad 
rig  for  a  bee-keeper,  sure.  It  is  very  much 
easier  to  handle  any  bees,  when  little  or  no 
honey  is  coming  in,  while  they  are  busy  with 
an  outdoor  feeder;  and  by  feeding  any  colo- 
ny that  is  bad  to  handle,  a  little  sweetened 
water  sprinkled  on  the  frames  over  the  clus- 
ter (as  Langstroth  directs),  we  can  get 
along  very  well  without  smoke.  Then  comes 
the  question,  which  is  quickest  and  least 
trouble?  For  some  time  1  used  the  sweeten- 
ed water,  but  finally  decided  the  smoker  was 
quicker,  and  least  trouble  after  all.  When 
every  thing  is  favorable  I  still  work  without 
veil  or  smoker  in  my  own  apiary;  but  I  think 
we  shall  find  it  best  sometimes  to  make  an 
exception,  A  colony  that  is  raising  a  queen 
with  no  brood  in  the  hive  is  often  very  cross; 
but  when  the  young  queen  commences  to 
lay,  and  all  hands  are  after  pollen  and  hon- 
ey, they  usual  ly  become  good-  tempe red  again. 
Friend  Bannehr  says  he  did  not  know  he 
had  any  Cyprian  blood  in  his  apiary;  but  the 
men  who  gathered  the  oranges  from  the 
trees  over  or  near  that  part  of  the  apiary 
had  complained  of  the  bees. 
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That  the  v<».'ue  of  farm  fences  lies  in  the  quality  of 
wire  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of  galvanizing 
with  which  it  is  covered,  is  a  point  brought  out  in  the 
catalog  of  the  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.    Note  their  adv't  on  another  page. 


In  the  J.  H.  Shumway  catalog  for  1906  almost  every 
variety  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed  for  the  garden  and 
field  is  shown.  There  must  be  a  very  large  demand 
for  such  an  interesting  catalog,  and  any  one  who  would 
like  to  secure  a  copy  should  send  early.  The  offer  to 
send  this  book  free  is  made  on  another  page. 


The  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co..  Cincinnati,  whose 
ad.  appears  on  another  page,  makes  a  very  fair  prop- 
osition to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  vehicles.  Their 
guarantee  in  which  they  offer  to  return  the  amount  of 
the  purchase,  should  an  article  prove  unsatisfactory  at 
any  time  within  two  years  is  a  very  liberal  offer.  You 
will  act  wisely  in  sending  for  a  copy  of  their  free  cat- 
alog.   

A  low-down  wagon  is  certainly  just  what  every  farmer 
should  have — bee-keepers  too.  A  low  wagon  on  which 
a  flat  platform  can  be  placed  would  be  a  pretty  useful 
thing  when  moving  hives.  The  fact  is.  the  low  wagon 
is  better  adapted  than  the  high  to  almost  all  the  occu- 
pations of  the  farm.  If  you  are  interested,  see  the 
'  Electric  Wheel  Co.'s  ad.  on  another  page,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  free-cafalog  offer. 


The  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  120,  Greenloch,  N.  J., 
manufacture  farm  implements  which  help.  They  also 
send  out  free  on  request,  a  book  on  crop  raising  which 
is  very  instructive  and  useful  to  the  farmer.  By  read- 
ing such  books  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  leading 
farm  methods,  farmers  become  more  successful— glean 
new  ideas.  Such  information  can  not  help  to  do  good. 
Write  for  the  "Iron  Age  "  book. 


To  conduct  a  strawberry-farm,  a  correspondence 
school  of  strawberry  culture,  and  publish  The  Straiv- 
berrii,  a  strawberry  magazine,  is  the  great  task  which 
the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  is  accom- 
plishing. In  each  branch  of  the  work  the  Kellogg  Co. 
excels,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  their  success. 
Summing  up  the  whole  would  be  to  say  that  they  know 
strawberries.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
the  culture  of  this  luscious  fruit,  we  advise  them  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  TJie  Strawberry  Magazine. 


We  have  received  three  very  fine  catalogs  from  the 
Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  titles  of 
these  catalogs  are  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  and  Chatham  Corn  Graders. 
All  are  neatly  printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in 
poultry-raising  or  farming  should  send  for  one  or  all 
three.  These  books  are  for  free  distribution,  as  you 
will  see  by  reading  the  Manson  Campbell  advertisement 
on  page  309.  

So  great  has  grown  the  demand  for  the  numerous 
varieties  of  evergreen  trees  that  Mr.  D.  Hill,  proprietor 
of  the  Dundee  Nurseries,  Dundee,  111.,  makes  a  special- 
ty of  them.  He  imports  evergreens  from  Russia,  Swit- 
zerland, Japan,  Australia,  and  from  every  country 
where  any  kind  of  evergreens  is  found.  Any  one  con- 
templating the  planting  of  evergreens,  or  buying  nur- 
sery stock  of  any  variety,  should  write  for  Mr.  Hill's 
new  catalog.     It  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  J.  W.  Miller  Co  ,  of  Freeport.  111.,  manufacturers 
of  Ideal  incubators  and  brooders,  send  out  a  very  inter- 
esting book  entitled  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  One  of  the 
unique  and  interesting  features  of  this  book  is  that  a 
number  of  questions,  which  a  person  contemplating  go- 
ing into  poultry-iaising  would  be  likely  to  ask,  are 
clearly  answered.  It  also  contains  many  fine  illustra- 
tions of  standard-bred  fowls  and  a  review  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  each  of  the  breeds  shown.  This  book  is 
for  free  distribution,  and  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Elkhart.  Ind.,  offer  to  send  a  256  page  carriage, 
harness,  and  light- wagon  catalog  free  upon  request. 
We  have  received  one  of  these  catalogs,  and  wish  to 
compliment  this  company  upon  its  attractiveness  and 
simplicity.     Every  possible  way  of  showing  up  a  car- 


riage or  set  of  harness  that  could  be  used  is  shown  in 
this  catalog.  The  Elkhart  Co.  make  a  very  fine  grade 
of  vehicles,  and  their  catalog  will  be  found  a  very  use- 
ful book  for  every  one  of  our  readers.  See  their  offer  in 
ad.  on  page  311.       

The  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Company,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  has  prepared  for  free  distribution  a  farm 
telephone  encyclopedia  containing  47  pages.  Every 
point  from  how  to  go  about  to  organize  a  telephone 
company  to  selecting  the  telephone  supplies  and  how 
to  build  the  line,  is  covered.  Many  of  the  pages  are 
finely  illustrated— some  in  colors.  There  is  a  four-page 
telephone  story  in  the  book,  which  is  quite  a  novel.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  complete 
this  book  is;  but,  luckily,  you  can  get  one  free  by  writ- 
ing the  Stromberg  Carlson  Company.  Whether  you 
have  a  telephone  or  not,  send  for  this  book.  No.  36. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  this  number  a  new  advertise- 
ment of  the  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  This 
company  operates  one  of  the  large  eastern  drygoods 
houses,  and  has  a  very  high  reputation  for  first-class 
goods.  We  are  continually  striving  to  secure  adver- 
tisements such  as  this  for  Gleanings,  as  we  believe 
that  our  readers  desire  it.  You  can  greatly  assist  us  in 
getting  new  advertisements  like  this  one  by  ordering 
whatever  you  may  need  in  the  line  of  the  goods  offered, 
from  the  advertiser.  Of  course,  when  you  write  do  not 
forget  to  mention  Gleanings.  See  the  advertisement 
referred  to  on  this  page. 


Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

New  Imported  Organdy,  30c  a  Yard 

(40c  and  45c  Grades) 


A  short  time  ago  we  made  two  of  the 
largest  importers  of  French  Organdies  in 
the  United  States  an  offer  for  their  entire 
importation  of  Organdies. 

They  have  just  accepted  our  offer. 

The  organdies  are  here— a  bewilderingly 
beautiful  collection  of  filmy  fabrics  for 
summer  season  of  1906.  White  grounds 
and  black  grounds  with  exquisite  print- 
ings in  large  and  small  designs  of  various 
colors.  In  all  large  dry-goods  stores 
throughout  the  country  to-day  these 
goods  are  selling  at  40''and  45  cts.  a'yard. 


News  of  Art  Needle  Work  ^ 

Some  examples  of  popular  things  at  popular  prices. 

Stamped  hats,  for  working  with  eyelet  or  shadow 
embroidery  —  the  daintiest  hat  a  summer  girl 
cot  Id  wear.     50c  and  65c  each. 

Stamped  Shirtwaists — sheer  linen  and  very  fine 
lawn,  to  be  worked  in  shadow  or  eyelet  embroi- 
dery. Sufiioient  material  for  the  waist  included. 
$1.50  and  $2  GO  each.    Nothing  more  dressy. 

Stamped  and  tinted  Sofa  Pillows— floral,  conven- 
tional, lodge  designs,  on  art  ticking.    25c  and  EOc. 

Lawn  and  Empire  Shams  and  Scarfs— beautifully 
braided  and  stitched:  some  with  net  centers  and 
scalloped  edges,  others  with  hemstitched  edge 
and  insertions  of  Renaissance  braid.    25c. 

Ruffled  Bureau  Sets— made  of  dainty  colored  cre- 
tonne; plain  white  ruffling:  lining  to  match  color- 
ing of  scarf.     50c  value  for  35c. 

Finished  Table  Covers  and  Cushion  Covers— beauti- 
fuly  tinted  and  braided  in  floral  designs;  ready 
for  use.     50c  value  for  25c. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing-— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood 
er.  one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.     The 

METAL  MOTHER  Sltc^eT 


is  a  long:  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.      With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eg-grs  and  broods  the  chicks 
— brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to   do  this.      A 
time-savingr,  labor-saving-,  oil-saving:  machine  J 
complete  for  17.50.        Free  catalog-— tells  how  '*' 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  S5  each  are  g:reat  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  IHATCHER   CO.,    BOX   223,    SALEM,   NEW   YORK 


BNVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

ProfitabiB 

Combinations 

of  Egg,  Broiler 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  g-ives  the  prices  paid  for  eg-gs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  S2.C0 
on  a  larg:e  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
]-irolits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  rtoney-making- 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  vour 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  wi:h- 
out  charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  ir-.sure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

I  GHAS,  A,  G  YPHERS 

\3927Henry  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


BANTA 


lncubators&  Brooders 


Backed    by    14    Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regrulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction,  l  Send  for 
fre^e  book.  B./>  "TA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO..  Dept.    23,  Ligotiier,  Ind. 


OsiH^Bey-Bsck  Guarantee 

""  ^  I  Every  incubator  we  sell  absolute  !•■ 
mi. nej'-bacfc guaranteed  to  do  all  \\-i 
claim.  The  1906  Reliable  is  the  onl\ 
j  incubator  with  double  heatins-  sy.s- 
tem.  Free  catalog  tells  all  about  it. 
I  Pure-bred  Poultry  and  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Ask  for  prices. 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B  49  Qulncy,  III..  U.S.A. 


You  can't  tell  a  good  incubator  or  a  good 

brooder  by  looking  at  them.    The  only  true 

test  is  in  the  Hatching  and  Raising  of 

Chicks.      The   machines   that  Prove 

Best  by  that  test  are  the 

IDEAL 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Made  by  the  man  -who 
knows  and  backed  by  the 
J.  W.  Milier  Cos.'  guarantee  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results  or  yonr  money  back  after  30, 
60  or  90  days  Free  Trial.  If  you  ar  discour- 
aged try  the  Ideal — if  you  don't  want  to  be 
discouraged  try  the  Ideal.  Send  lor  the  book 
"Poultry  lor  Prolit"— Free.  128  pages,  illustrates 
and  describes  everytliing  needed  to  raise  poultry. 

Address    J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

Box  48       Freeport,  Illinois. 


TKe  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  bv  the  man 
who  devoted  2J: 
Aears  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any- 
one,  anywhere.     Auto- 
matic regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.    Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don't  buy  until  you  read   our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  youlearn  what  he 
knows,  j'ouwi  11  wan  this  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.    Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.   Box   114,    Racine,  Wis. 

Wareh^.uses:     Biitfalo,  K-nsas  City,  St.  Paul. 


Let  Me  Tell  You  The  Special  Price 

On  tliis  Genuine  1906_ 
Cliatliaiu  Incubator. 

If    you    say   so  we  send  it  to  I 
you  at  our  expense  to  try  «1 1 
da.vs.     You  see  it  —  you  sfc  it 
work.  If  not  entirely  iiatislied, 
return  it  at  our  expense.    We 
return  your  money  and  ask  no  | 
questions.     Anyway  send  for 
free  catalogue.  Find  out  about  ■ 
it,  then  try  it.    Write  today 

Tbe  Manson  Campbell  Co.Ltd.  2 1 6Wessoa  Ave.  Detroit ,  M  icb. 
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IG  PROFITS  i^L!±:!iLl2:;!iz 

If  you  raise  it  right.     Mark  the  "U"  and   let  us  start 
you  right  with  a  new  1905-Pattern 

standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

"the  sensation  of  the  poultry  world;  "eruaranteed  to  hatch 

more  and  liealthier  chiclis  with  lessen  than  any  other  or 

your  money  b-ck.    We  mean  it.  90  days  trial.  Complete 

Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide,  228  papes,  (8x11)  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 

I  and  give  addresses  of  two  near  by  poultry  raisers.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  BufTalo,  Boston.  Chicae".  New  York.  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco 


Take  Your 
Oivn 
Time. 


Old  Trusty 

Incubator 

40.  60  or  90  Days  Trial. 


We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty"  Book. 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  an  incuba- 
tor, because  it  has  more  every-day  "chicken 
sense"  in  it  than  any 
catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.  300  good  pic-  , 
tiires.  It  tells  why  "Old 
Trusty"  does  such  good 
work — why  it  hatches  so 
many  and  so  good  chicks 
— why  it  is  bo  easy  to  op- 
erate— why  it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  40, 
60 or  90 days  trial,  freight  I 
prepaid.    Write  to  us. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 

Clay  Center,  Neb.  |  Freight. 


ChlokB.  6th— What 


The  Fresh  Air  Incubator 


Fresh  Air  apf.lieit  to  Anitiuial  Incubatiun 
in  a  new  and  effective  way,  making  puBpible 
higher  per  cent  hatches,  brighter,  healthier 
stronger  chiclfS. 

5  FREE    BOOKLETS   ON    ARTI- 
FICIAL POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

1st— The  Standard  Incubator.  L'nd— An 
Incubator  for  Beginners,  aid — Univereal 
Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.   4th — Feeding 


A  PIANO  BOX  WILL  DO 


Put  the  Un 
make  joui 
vereal  Hoi 

any  e" 


vereal  Hover  into  it  and 
own  brooder.  The  Uui- 
er  may  be  attached  to 
form  of  Colony  house, 
mushroom  houBe,  small  portable 
building  or  piano  boi  and  make 
aboutasgnoda  brooder  aa  money 
can  buy.  Write  for  catalog  and 
the  five  books  FREE.  Others  to 
follow,  you'll  get  tbem  all  if  your 
name  ia  on  our  mail  list. 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  414  Main  St..  ttomer  City.  Pa. 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteea  Self  Regulating  Incubators 

RPMT  "-^^^  ^"'^  J^  P^""  ™°"'f'-  Let 
ntlll  reut  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on  40  Da  ys  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
use:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog—tells  all. 
NCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX     e4i  Springfield,  O. 


^ 


CAPE  CURE 

It's  Gape  that  kills  oft'  the  big  hatches 
and  spoils  poultiy  success. 

CONKEY  S  GAPE  CURE 

guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent  or  your  money  back. 
I'ry  a  package.  Dealers  or  druggists  or  by  mail,  iiost- 
paid,  iJOc  per  package.  Conkey's  big  illustrated  book 
on  poultry  diseases  FREE.    Send  4c  to  pay  postage. 

6.  E.  CONKEY  &  CO.,  Ko.  315  Ottawa  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


9  I  O.80  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
ft«tion.  Batches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quiocy,  lU 


The  **Kant-Klog**'  Sprayer 


I  Something  New.  Gets  twice  theresults  with  same  labo; 
larulHiiiil.  All  iizes.  Flat  or  round  sy:)ray  from  same  nozzle. 
^'*™™**^*™^  4  ^For  trees,  vines,  veg^etables,  whitewashing, 
1  disinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Circular  free. 

Rochester,  N.  T, 


r\.    ' ill 

I  Rochester  Spray  PumTCo., 


East  Ave. 


Deming's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.  Get  the  best.  Somethinsj  for 
every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.  Also  Power 
Outfits.  Every  approved  device  for 
right  working.  Agitators,  superior 
nozzles,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
The  DemingCo.,230  Depot  St.,  Salem. O. 
Henlon  4  HublieU,  Western   Arts.,   Ch'u-iijo- 


WATER  GLASS  EGGS 

Preserve  them  for  many  months  just  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  laid  with 


WILLETT'S  ^.Yls" 


PRESERVER 


The  only  sure  vvayof  preserving  eggs  to  sell  at  high 
prices.  Fure  water- glass.  Cost.aboutlc  per  dozen, 
i'int,  15c;  quart,  25c;  gal.  $1.  Circulars  free  for  postal. 

Willett's  Water  Glass  Egg  Preserver  Co. 
Box  63,  Anderson,  Ind. 


L^LAWN  FENCE 


mwm0mifmm 


I  Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 

I  free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 

J  teriesandCharches.  Address 
COILED  SPRIIVG  FENCE  «0. 

I  Box    44S     Winclieater,  Ind* 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

I  Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

^  From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Out- 
tens,  hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen ;  Farm  Feed  .VIIUh,  (rra- 
liam  Flour  Hand  MIIU,  Grit  and 
Shell  .\lill«.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WiL80N  l{U08.,  Hole  Mfrs, 
I>ept.         Kaston.  Pa. 
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And  the 
Telephone 


When  considering  the  advantages  of  a 
telephone  on  the  farm,  and  whether  or  not 
to  buy  one,  don't  forget  the  wife.  Of  course 
the  telephone  is  a  "time-saver"  for  the  farm- 
er, it  removes  the  necessity  for  so  many 
trips  to  town,  and  gives  him  more  time  for 
work,  but  above  all  don't  overlook  the  com- 
panionship it  will  afford  the  wife  during  the 
long  day  when  the  men-folks  are  away.  It 
will  be  a  protector  to  her  and  a  messenger 
if  occasion  compels  her  to  call  for  aid  or 
assistance  in  a  hurry.  It  will  relieve  the 
dry  monotony  of  many  a  dreary  day  and 
drive  lonesomeness  away.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  line  inspector,  out  in  Illinois,  who  one 
day  found  a  woman  rocking  and  knitting, 
with  the  receiver  of  her  telephone  tied  onto 
her  head,  so  that  she  might  hear  all  the  con- 
versation that  passed  over  the  line.  That 
poor  woman  was  not  "nibby,"  she  was  just 
lonesome.  Hundreds  of  farmers'  wives 
know  what  it  means  to  be  lonesome  —  to 
yearn  "for  companionship.  Think  what  a 
relief  the  telephone  will  be  to  your  wife, 
what  a  sense  of  security 
it  will  give  her  just  to 
feel  that  she  has  the  en- 
tire neighborhood  right 
at  her  elbow  when  she 
wants  them. 

Siromberg- 

Carlson 

Telei$hones 

are  best  for  the  farm, 
because  they  are  al- 
ways in  order.  They 
are  made  right,  espe- 
cially for  such  service, 
and  they  stay  right. 
You  can  buy  cheaper 
telephones,  but  they  will  cost  you  more  in 
the  end.  They  will  be  out  of  fix  most  of  the 
time  and  will  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  "working"  at  all.  To  make  your 
farm  line  both  practical  and  profitable,  don't 
experiment  with  cheap  telephones.  Buy 
only  the  best.  We  would  like  to  help  you  to 
decide  which  is  best;  to  do  that,  let  us  send 
you  our  new  book,  "How  the  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,"  in  which  we  illustrate 
and  describe  the  process  of  making  a  farm 
telephone  from  beginning  to  finish,  taking 
up  particularly  the  most  important  or 
essential  parts  and  showing  how  we  make 
t  liem  and  how  the  cheap  fellows  make  theirs. 
This  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  you  that 
may  save  you  a  good  many  dollars  and  no 
little  disappointment.  It  tells  how  to 
interest  your  neighbors  in  building  a  line, 
and  will  furnish  valuable  information  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It's  free— write 
for  it  today.  A  postal  will  do;  just  say,  "Send 
me  36 -N,"  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON  TEL.  MFG.  CO. 

r 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  lllm 


Paint  Wjthout  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery  that  Cuis   Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial   Package  and  a  Big  Book  Telling 

All    About    Paints  and     Paint-Making    are 

Nailed  Free  to  Everybody  Who  Writes. 

A  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  m- ke  a  paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick  it  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  yet 
only  costs  one  fourth  as  much.  For  many  pur- 
poses if  is  much  better  than  oil  paint  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  property  owner. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  553  North  St.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  together  with  color  cards  and  his  valu- 
able book  on  Painting,  all  free.  This  book  lets 
you  into  all  the  secrets  of  paint-making,  exposes 
fake  paints,  tells  you  what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for 
difEerent  purposes  and  shows  you  how  you  can. 
save  and  make  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today 
and  the  book  and  free  trial  of  Paint  will  be  sent 
■"tu  by  return  mail. 


Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Frice 

Kt-class  FANNING  MILL 

200,000  CHATHAM  MILLS  are  in  use  today. 
They  are  doing  the  work.  Many  of  them 
were  sent  to  these  users  on  the  30  day  free 
trial  plan.  We  will  send  you  one  to  try,  too. 
If  it  does  not  cle.Tn  pr.iin  and  seed,  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and  improve  every  bushel  to 
your  entire  satisfaction,  send  it  back  and 
we  will  ref  nnd  every  cent  of  your  money. 
We  pnyall  freight.  Now  we  could  not 
make  this  offer  if  we 
did  not  knojT  The 
(  hathamwiii  satisfy 
you. 

Anyway,  send  to- 
day for  our  free  book 
entitled  "How  to 
Make  Dollars  Out  of 
Wind,"  a  book  on 
good  seed,  how  to 
_                         obtain  it.  ^ 

THE  M  \NSON  CAMPBELL  <'0.  Ltd.  ^ 
i43  WeHAOii  Aveime. l>etroll,  MIoh., 


SPRAYPUMPS 

—       IPDAY    Double-actlng,LIft, 
viMDC   Tank  and  Spray 

S-POMPS 

1^*1"        Ctnrol  ijddprc  F.tr. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

HAY  TOOLS 


of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  rollerbearings, 
ea'^y  to  push  and  to  pull, 

cannot  be  thrown  on  the 
track— hence  its  natne — 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scrlptive  circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buy  in  quantity. 

F.E.  MYERS  &BRO. 
Ashland,        -       Ohio. 
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Buys  This  Rubber  Tire  Wa,^on 

Union  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Best  hick- 
ory wheels;  |  in  Rubber  Tire;  Ions:- distance, 
dust-proof,  higa  arched  axles;  nil- tempered 
springs.  First- quality  material  f^ni  finish, 
worth  nearly  double  our  Factory  Price.  We 
ship  for  your  examination,  without  a  cent  in 
advance,  if  desired,  and  allow 

30   DAYS   FRE-E  TRIAL 

Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisf  ictory.     You  save  dealers"  profits.     We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  from 
$26.50  to  $150.    50  styles  Harness,  $5  to  $60.    Write  to-day  for  our  200-page  Illustrated  Style  Book.     Free  for  asking-. 

Union   Btig'g'y  Co.,  45  Saginaw  St.,   Pontiac,   Mich. 


We  Make 

We  Sell 

We  G\iarai\tee 

We  are  not  inviting 
you  to  buy  a  vehicle 
through  a  mail  order  house.  We  are  manufac- 
turers. "Direct"  with  us  means  direct  fronv 
factory,  -ph^gg  years  Guarantee 
and  30  Days  Free  Trial 
before  you  close  the  bargain.  We  make  the 
puce  just  about  half  of. others,  and  even  after 
you  have  bought,  you  get  your  money  back 
without  cavil  it  v  u  fiiid  aflawin  tbree  years  time. 
That's  the  advantage  offered  Pro;.'ressive  vehicle 
buyers.  A  Cuiiple  special  bargains.  Complete  catalog 
tells  icall.    Doi.'tfail  to  send  for  it. 

THE   PROGRESSIVE   VEHICIE  MFG.  CO.. 
Oept  O.  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 


P10W  mm 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


m^ 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Vehicles  and  harness,  a».sold 
direct  frnm  factory  at  lowest 
fa.i;tory  prices. 

Genuine 
Free  Trial. 

Vo  money,  no  note  to  sign,  no  deposit.  "Anderton'* 
Vehicles  must  sell  themselves.  Two  years  approval 
test,  backid  by  $25,000.  bank  deposit  put  up  as  a 
iJTuarantee  to  make  you  sure  of  your  money  back. 

Write  for  our  free  110-page  illustrated  catalogue 
No.  21     It  fui;y  explains  our  offer. 

THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO., 

4 1  TWrd  Street.  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


Reversible  Slip 
Point  for 
Oliver  Plow. 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  plow  repairs,  for 
all  the  leading  plows,  and  sell  them /»-fip/tt 
■paid  cheaper  than  your  local  dealer  can  buy 
them.  Write  for  catalog  and  buy  your  re- 
pairs by  mail,  save  lime,  trouble  and  money. 


Ask  for  details  of  how  we  can  save  you  H50 
to  $200  a  year  on  your  purchases— we  have  a 
plan  it  will    pay    you    to    know   all    about. 


Cg-Operatlve  Society  of  the  National  Supply  Co., 
Lansing,  Mich.  Clilcago,  III. 


Wood=working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut- 
ting, milering,  grooving, 
boring,  scroll-sawing, edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'fg  Co.. 
44  Water  St ..  Seneca  Fs..  N. 


Y. 


Just  out.    The  perfection  of  all  car- 
pet stretchers  and  tackurs.     Loads 
automatically;  tacks  are  thrown  in- 
to a  little  hopper  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest.     So  simple,  simplicity 
is  outdone.     New  Principle  Stretcher. 
Impossible  to  tear  carpet.    Stretches 
heaviest     Brussels    or    Moquctte 
while   standing  erect.      No   more 
backaches,      bruised      knees     or 
smashed  fingers. 

Faultless  Carpet  Stretcher 
l/a         and  Tacker 

Has  perfect  tack  cutoff. 
Feeds  one  only,  always 
joint  down.  Carpet  can 
be  folded  in  two  or  three 
thicknesses,      stretched 
and  tacked  securely  as  a 
single  layer.     It's  a  me- 
,  chanical  wonder.  Great- 
[est  labor-saving  device 
1  ever  invented. 

Special  Advertising  Offer 
kC  A  5Y  \\\  Send  $l..")ii  with  order 
l"*^"^*     «'«,  and  ^\e  will  include  a 

eomhination  tack  puller, 
\  cork  screw  and  can  opener 
vorth  L'.lc,  free.    Write 
today    for    descrip- 
tive    circulars. 
Aeenfs  AV tinted. 
Write  quick. 

|J.W.  QUILLING 
MFG.  CO. 

1^,  1140,<anipshlre  St.. 
*s^    Ouincy,  III. 


IT'S 

SO 
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I  Want  to  Write  You 
a  Personal  Letter 

—Will  You  Send  Me  Your  Name  and  Address  on  a  Postal  Card? 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  sold  direct  to  you  from  our  factory — 
saving  you  about  iu'o  on  the  cost  of  your  vehicle. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  thirty  day  free  trial  offer. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal,  binding  guarantee  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  .vere  able  to  build  up  the  biggest  mail  order  vehicle  business 
in  the  world  and  of  the  great  reputation  we  have  made  on  the  Quality  of  our  work. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Split  Hickory— and  why  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  material 
used  in  Vehicle  construction. 

I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  new  factory;  how  the  great  demand  for  our  Split  Hickory 
Special  550.00  Top  Buggy  has  forced  us  to  equip  an  entire  factory  for  its  exclusive 
manufacture. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  select  every  piece  of  material  that  goes  into  this  buggy— and  I 
want  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  100  points  of  merit  in  the  constraction  of  our  Split  Hickory 
Special. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  from  us  a  buggy  made  to  your  order 
— a  genuine,  trade-marked  Split  Hickory  Buggy— rather  than  to  buy  one  from  a  factoiy 
making  cheap  buggies  under  contract  to  be  sold  by  mail  order  houses.  Such  buggies  may 
seem  low  in  price— but  in  reality  they  are  the  dearest  buggies  a  man  can  buy. 

Our  1906  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book  is  just  ofif  the  press 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  finest  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue  ever  issued 
by  anyone.  It  contains  180  pages  and  gives  full  description  and  price  of  over  100  styles  of 
genuine  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  ranging  in  price 
from  535  up. 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  letter? 
Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  180  page 
book  free? 

It  doesn't  matter  where  or  from  whom 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  buggy -it 
won't  do  any  harm  to  get  my  personal 
letter  and  our  catalogue  before  you  buy. 
You  will  then  know  what  your  buggy 
ought  to  cost  you. 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are 
used  everywhere.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  testimonials  from  every 
state. 

Let  me  send  you  this  letter, 
and  this  new  book.    Address, 

H.  C.    PHELPS,  President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

Stal  on  293   Cinc'nnati,  0. 


No.  719.  Bike  Gear  Drivina 
Wa^on  with  %  ijich  Rubber  Tires 
Price  complete,  ?.'>n.50.  Good  a; 
sells  for   S:i3.i0  more. 


to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make  2U0  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for  large  free 
catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  S  HARNESS  MFG.  CO., 


Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  fr^m  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for  examin- 
ation and  appro- 
val and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if 
not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and 
price. 

We  are  the  larg- 
est manufacturers 
in  the  world  selling 


No.  326.    Extension  Top  Surrey.  Price  com- 
plete, S7S.C0.    As  good  as  sells  for  S;J5.  more, 
mrrnr— ■^B—r-~«~— ^^■'--  ■ 
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YES! 


WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pgjns  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Lion  " 
engines  how  to  operate  them  inteUigently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  *  Lion  "  Gas  and  Gasohne  Engines  are  simpHcity  simphfied; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  in  operation. 


WRITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engins  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  purchase  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  for 

purposes,  a  d  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particu  ars  about  your  approval  offer  as  ad- 
vertised in  "  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."  Yours  very  truly. 

Name Town 

State Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box 

R.F.D 


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
"installment  plan"  of  purchase.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE.  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENT. 
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PAGE  POULTRY  FENCE 

Keeps  heavy  stock  out  of  your  poultry  yard,  and  costs  less 
erected  than  common  nettingfs.  Made  of  the  same  strong-  quality 
of  coiled  wire  as  Page  Stock  Fences,  woven  in  the  same  practical 
way— continuous  cross  bars  securely  knotted  around  every  horizon- 
tal bar,  and  the  whole  fabric  heavily  galvanized.  Requires  few 
posts,  and  no  top  rail  or  bottom  board;  stretches  up  smoothly  on 
uneven  ground  and  never  sags,  bags  or  buckles. 
A  complete  1  ine  o  f  Lawn.  Park  and  Stock  fences  constantly  on  hand. 

Write  for  descriptions  and  comparison  of  costs. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,       Box  549,       Adrian,  Michigan. 
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COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  WoTen.  Can  not  Bag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twIetU 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pic- 
tight.     Erery    rod   guaranteea. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tell*  how  Wir* 
is  made— hew  It  Is  galvanised— 
why  seme  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brlmfnl  of  fence  facta. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box      21    MUNCIK.  INDIAN* 


Strongost 
Made — -• 

Made  of  H'jh  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Srll  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  helgnts  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  it'sfree.Puy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

B07  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


WRMN- 


f-PAYS   TtiE; 


HEAVIEST  FENC^  MAOEJ 

AUNo.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  Galvaniiea    Weighs  , 

K  more  than  most  fences,    16to8&e  per  rod 

,    aellvered.     We  sell  all  kinds  offence 'v-ire»« 

wholesale  prices.   Write  for  fence  book  ^how^ 

lag  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  fkndj  ' 

Wire  Co.,  OleTel&nd,  Oklo. 


■viy 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  tba 

the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 

when  they  bought  an 

Electric  •"'^Sg„„ 

Low-wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  Btctl  wheels 
tnade  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95    .QuIncy.lll. 


EXTENSION    ICfTTCi         CURE 
AXLE         r^  V  1  O   WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Bsz  535,  Fontiac,  Mich. 


HERE    IS  A  WINNER. 

The  Modem  Farmer  and  Busy  Bee $    50 

American  Bee  Journal  (new  subscribers) 1  00 

Farm  Money  Maker  50 

Agricultural  Epitomist 25 

And  your  choice  of  Langstroth  on  the  Honey-bee, 

or  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 1  20 

A.11  for  $1.85>  $3  45 

The  American  Boy,  the  Cosmopolitan,  or  Pearsons, 
may  be  substituted  for  A.  B.  J.  Ask  for  other  substi- 
tutes. NVe  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper.  Let 
us  have  a  list  of  what  you  want.  Address  quick, 
THE  MODERN  FARMER,  307  N.  3d  Street,  St. 
Joseph,  Ho. 


makes  from  ; 


blocks. 


were  made  on  one  of  our 
$50  concrete  building-block 
machines.  Prices  range 
from  $50  upwards.  Every 
machine  complete  with  all 
parts  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  Two  men 
make  from  100  to  150  of 
these  blocks  per  day.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list. 


Medina  Concrete  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 
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Roofed  With  Paroid  Roofing 

Many  of  the  largest  farm  and  poultry  buildings  in  the  country  as  well 
as  government  and  railroad  warehouses,  factories,  etc.  are  now  roofed  ■ 
and  sided  with  Paroid  Roofing.  The  above  illustration  shows  the 
largest  stock  barn  in  Minnesota,  covered  with  Paroid.  In  spite  of 
cheap  imitations  it  grows  in  popularity ,  because  every  one  who  uses 
it  finds  it  economical,  extra  strong,  durable  and  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory,    ^lake  no  mistake — get  Paroid, 

Light  slate  color;  contains  no  tar;  does  not  crack  nor  run,  does  not 
taint  rain  water  keeps  buildings  dr_y  and  warm,  looks  well,  lasts  long, 
spark,  water,  cold,  boat,  smoke  and  gas  proof.  That  s  why  it's  so  popular. 

To  show  you  exactl}'  what  it  is  we'll  send  you  a 
free  sample  ana  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Investi- 
gate now.  For  a  2  cent  stamp  we'll  send  book  of  building  plans  for  poultry 
and  farm  buildings.  _ 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

Originators  of  Free  Roofing  Kit — fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll. 
East  Walpole,  Mass.,  Established  1S17.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Sample  Free. 


i 


A  Savings  Account 


Thousands  of  people  are  now  doiig  their  banking 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety.  T?ie  U.  S.  mail, 
with  its  free  city  i  nd  rural  delivery,  bring-s 
the  strong,  liberal  savirg-s  bank  to  the  very  door 
of  every  person  no  matter  where  they  are.  You 
can  open  an  account  with  this  safe  bank  by  simply 
sending  to  us 


One  Dollar  or  More, 

then  add  other  dollars  as  you  can  spare  the^n. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  Postoffice  or  Expre^iS 
Mo.iey  Orders,  Check  on  Local  Bank,  New  York 
Draft,  oi  Currency  by  Expi-essor  Registered  Mail. 
Your  money  will  earn 


4  cInt  Interest, 


compounded  semi-anuually,  and  will  be  secured 

by  assets  of  over 

ONE    HALF    MILLION 

and  the  management  of  prudent  and  successful 
business  men Write  for  particulars. 

The   SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  liberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.     .     .     . 

The  Feather  >^   ^e^   ^   ^   ^ 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of   poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  >!*   >J9   ^ 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry.  .'        .■.'.'. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Begin  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

I     For  special  rates  send   to   publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of   the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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nilPpFPS  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

■^^^■"B     ^bIb     ^^     "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 


gue." 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

This  Thirtieth  Atm^'Trrsayy  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  i68  pages  and  tells  the  ptain  truth.  With 
Co\  er  and  Colored  folate?  it  shows,  painted  from  nature.  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  \'egetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  BLRn.ANK'sAVzf /7ora/  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY!— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.    Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.   ATLEE    BURPEE   &   CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


KlondiKe 

FAMOUS 

For  flavor,  uniform  size, 
color,  and  productiveness 
itisabsulutely  unequaled. 

In  addition  t.'  this  it 
cones  into  bearing  very 
early,  continuing  right 
through  the  season  until 
killed  by  f  r  o  s  t.  Always 
SiV2L\z\'^t— never  turning  yellow . 
Best  for  the  table,  for  market 
and  for  pickling.  Large  sam- 
ple packet  for  only  5c  orloz. 
for  15c,  inchiding  copy  of  our 
grand  new 

FREE  BOOK 

"Northern  Grown  Seeds" 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Trees.  Contains  all 
the  good  things  for  the  Garden  and  Farm  worth 
growing  at  the  right  prices.  Don't  fail  to  secure 
the  Book.    Write  today. 

Lr.  L>.  MAY,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

Jewell's  Complete  HORTicvLTrR.\L  Es- 
tablishment. Our  5  Free  Catalogs  cover 
everything?  that  is  hardy  in  the  line  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  and  Garden 
Seed.  The  new  Jewell  Fruit  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  published. — honest  descrip- 
tions based  on  38  years  experience  in  Min- 
nesota. 1906  Free  Catalog  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  ready.  Remember  we 
have  a  1200  acre  nursery  here  devoted  to 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the 
North.  Every  tree  guaranteed  for  2  years. 
k^?-RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTE'D 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES 


>f 


Box  12 


Lake  City,  Minn.       '^^/ 


Trees,  Plants  &  Seeds  ^^. 

THAT  GROW        ^^WC 

Best  quality.  Good  bear-^..^^^*  oV^Tested 
ers.  Low  prices.  Apple/^vS  ^V'^s  e  e  d  s 
■4c;  Plum  and  Cherrv>.^^0|"„<<i/^verv  cheap. 
120 :  Peach  4c ;  all  ^^  T^^^/^  Freight  paid 
budded;  Con-^^^X  <e%^on  trees.  CTata- 
cord  Grapes  >^*^A«^^  logue,  Eng-lish  or 
2c;  Forest_^<l*^%,<\>/^  German,  free.  Write 
OV.^/^for  it  today.  Address 
^'^<V^  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
C'>^     Box  33  Beatrice,  Neb. 


CHEAP 


'^i^^^^^lvER  GROWN 
A  wonderful  big  catalog-  Pprr 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rliCk 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar to  any  one  v/ho  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  Of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every    Customer. 
Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 
B.  H.Shumway,   Bockford,  Illinois. 


PLANT  OUR  QUICK-GROWING 

NORTHERN SEED 

You  will  gain  from  one  to  three  weeks  over 
your  neighbors  who  plant  home-grown  seed. 
Think  what  higher  prices  this  means.  No 
more  labor  — no  more  land  — but  bigger, 
earlier  crops,   and  larger  profits. 

Northern    Seed  grown  in  colder  climate 
and  shorter  season  matures  much  earlier. 

DHTATnPQ  Our  Extra  Early  Petoskey 
■  U  I  H  I  UbW  is  a  marvel.  Large,  fine, 
smooth,  white.  Big  yielder;  earliest  of  all. 
Try  some  this  year  and  see  for  yourself. 
Send  25c,  stamps  or  coin,  and  get  one  large 
seed  potato  and  catajogue  (worth  dollars  to 
any  grower).  Complete  line  hardy  Northern 
Grown  Seeds.  Catalogue  alone  free  Write 
today,  while  you  have  this  before  you. 
Darliag  &  Beahan,    73  Michiitan  St.,  Petoskey,  Micb. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CACTI 

is  fully  explained  in  the 
new  book  just  issued, 
•'  Cactus  Culture  for  Ama- 
teurs." 80  pages,  finely 
illustrated,  describes  OwO 
varieties.  Tells  where 
found,  treatment  to  pro- 

— duce  bloom,  soil,  how  to 

graft,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  and  where  to  get 
all  rare  Cacti  and  Succulents,  price  2oc.  40-page 
catalogue  of  Cacti,  and  nice  sample  Cactus 
(named)  10c.  E.  Texen.'^is  (hke  cut)  25c.  Old 
Man  (genuine)  50c.  10  nice  Cacti,  all  different, 
Sl.OO.  Circulars  free.  The  Callander  Cactus  Co.. 
Dept.  48,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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MR.  GREEN  SAYS 

C  It  'won't  be  long  no'%v  be- 
fore real  spring  M^eatHer 
commences. 

C  No^v  is  tbe  time  to  study 
my  catalog,  plan  your  gar- 
den, and  buy  your  seeds. 
Don't  put  tbis  matter  off  a 
day  longer. 

C  I  am  sure  every  g'arden- 
maKer  M^isbes  better  suc- 
cess tban  last  season.  Bet- 
ter seeds  and  better  care 
-will  bring  tbis  about.  I 
can  supply  you  tbe  seeds. 
My  catalog'  tells  you  -wby. 
C  A  postal  bring's  it. 

E.  C.    Green   (Si  Son 

Seedsmexk, 

Medina,  OHio,  U.  S.  A. 


lE^ERGREENS 


Tliat    I  have  been  growing  evergreens 

■  ■■•>«.   and  forest  trees  tor  31  years,  al- 

•%nrk     ways    with  one  idea— trees  that 

•■•  **     satisfy.     When  you  buy   Hill's 

CgiciA    trees    you    get     honest    value  — 

*""'**    highest  quality.    My  catalogue 

♦rt        is  my  salesman;    it's   free.   Con- 

•■*'  tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 

Qsa'l-ieftr    beautiful  pictures;  describes 

9«ti.i9iy    a,U  kinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

all  purposes — hedgiea,  win'lbreaks  and  ornament  Also  fruit 
trees,  chrubs  and  vines.  f>0  Beat  Bargains  ever  offered — 81.00 
tolin.OOper  ino  Prepaid.  Everything  flrst-olass , guaraoteed 
exactly  as  represented.     Write  for  catalog  today. 

O.  HIIwLi,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  III. 


STRAWBERRIES 


1906 

BOOK 

FREE 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 


Worth 
'Us  weight  ia 
GOLD. 


Tlie  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  bijsj:  crops  of  big  fancy  strawberries  can 

be  gniwn  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack,  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  ciilt\ir.Tl 
methods.  _  It  takes  beginners  throngli  a  comilete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do. 
everything  to  get  Big  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
&.  M.  EELLOGQ  CO.,  BOX    400    XHSEE  BIVERS,  MICH 


Strawberries 

Grown  by  the  pedigree  sys- 
tem. Biggest  and  Best 
Berries,  and  lots  of  them. 

$2.00  a  1,000 

and  Upwards. 

Strawberry  plants  by  the 

1,000,000,  Raspberries, 

Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 

,    Currants,  Grapes.     All  the 

good  old  and  many  choice  new 

varieties.    Illustrated,  descrip- 

,     tive  catalogue  giving  prices  and 

,.  telling  how  to  plant  and  grow  theni. 

Free  to  all.  For  30  years  a  small  fruit 

specialist.  250  acres  in   berries. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


APPLE  TREEiS  7c 


All 

The  Best 
Hardy  Varieties 


I 
Twro  Years         ^* 
Old  ©" 

7c  to  15c  Each 


POPLAR.    TREES    AND    R.OSE    BUSHES.       TEN    CENTS    EACH 

APPAHAGl'S,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 

per  100;  $4.50  per  1,000.     Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.     POPLAR  TIJKK8  for  driveways. 

shade  and  lawns.    The  most  rapid  growing  tree.s,  10c  to  17  cents  each.      KOSEB.    A  large  collection  or 

hardy  viirieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Rose.  10c  to  20c  each. 

BUY  DIBEGT  FROM  GROWER  — SAVE  35  EISt 

Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants.    Green's  1906  Catalogue,  also  copy  of  Green's  Big  Pmit  Magazine  free. 
Send  postal  card  for  them  today.       GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  41  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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PIOWEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOL-ESALE  PRICES 


AH  stock  guaranteed  disease  iree  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  lor  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  es,  is67  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 


Shrubs  and  Running  Vines 


1  Syringa  (Lilac) 

1  .lapan  Snowball 

1  Double  Althea 

1  Double  Flower  Almond 

1  Hardy  Hydrangea,  4  ft. 

1  Syrinfra  Mock  Orange 

1  Khue  Purple  Fringe 

1  Foraythia  IJeautiful 

1  Lilac,  white  and  purple 

1  Deutzia 

1  Bridal  Veil 


1  Rhododendron 
1  Azalia  MoUie 
1  Weigela 
1  Kose  of  Sharon 

Running  Vines. 
1  .Tapan  Honeysuckle 
1  White  Star  Clematis 
t  Dutchman  Pipe 
1  Anipelopsis 
1  Boston  Ivy 


20  Hardy  Plants  from  4  to 5  ft.  tall.  This  entire  collec- 
tion, only  So. OO.  Send  your  order  early  and  we  will 
send  this  fine  collection,  worth  twenly-tive  dollars, 
enougli  plants  to  beautify  your  home,  for  only  §5.00. 
It  is  a  great  bargain.  Order  quick  and  be  sure  of  them. 

NATIONAL  PLANT  CO.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


lARei. 


We 
grow  them  by  the 
million.     To  prove   they   are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  12 

<S-pruci9  and  Pinei  'J.  jeare  ©Id  FREE  to 
^property  ownera.  Mailing  expenae  6c,  which 
,  aend  or  not.  A  postal  will  bring  them.  Catalog 
^      rith  43   colored   platea   of   Hardy  fruits  etc., 

.  ft.8.    Write  today  The  Gardner 

''Nursery  Company,  Box748,  Osage,  la. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virgrinia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of  $100  GOLD  PRIZE 
offers;  aiso  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C^^_^_  -/       Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

•n3  cCa**  etiesGARDEN.FIELDandFLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,      Dept.   20,         SALISBURY,  MD. 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6  HARDY    EVERBLOOMING   '^rC 
ROSES 


On  their  own  roots. 

I  ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS 
SUMMER. 


25' 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid;    guaranteed   to  reach  you 

in  good  growing  condition 
GEM   BOSE    COLLECTION 
Borbank,  deep  rose. 
Cardinal,  bright  red. 
Killamey,  grandest  pink. 
General  McArthnr,  deep  red. 
Snowflake,  pure  white. 
Bouquet  of  Gold,   golden 
yellow. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 
6  Carnations,  the  "Divine 
Flower,"  all  colors,  25c. 
8  Prize-Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums,    .     .    25c. 
8  Beautiful  Coleus,         .     . 
4  Grand  Orchid  Cannas, 
8  Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses, 
6  Fuchsias,  all  different, 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,    .     .     . 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants, 
15  Pkts.  FlowerSeeds,  alldifferent,25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Once  a  customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 
MISS  EL.L.A   V.  BALNE8,  Bus  85    Sprinefield,  Ohio 


\»VER  FIFTY  YK.VRS  of 

Square  de.tliii;;  eiitiller*  tho 
di-:iliT  to  the  vonsUleration 
of  :ill  wlio  buy  his  sort  of 
eoodH.  lieUability  and  re- 
gpoiiHibility  should  nlivaya 
<  ouiit.  Our  specialty  is  and 
always  hasbeenselling  direct 
to  the  planter,  who  thnseetit 
the  best  and  x>ayn  but  ono 
profit.  Everything  of  the 
best  for  Orchard,  ^  liieyord, 
Lawn,  I'ark,  Street,  Uardeii 
iin<l  Greenhouse.  Rarest 
new  and  ehoieest  old.  We 
flend  by  mall  postpaid  8eedfl.  I'lants,  Viner*.  Itnl  -s, 
RoNeo,  K  o.,  and  (r<i">'a'>>ee  Hafe  arrival  and  satislae- 
tli>n,  larger  by  expre'ss  or  freight.  An  elegant  1*  8- 
pace  Culalogue  FRKK.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
Viilues  we  give  for  a  little  money.  You  will  be  inter- 
est! d  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
huniired  choice  collections,  in  seeds,  plants,  roses, 
trees,  etc.  52  years,  44  greenhouses,  I'iOO  acres. 
THK  STORKS  &  HARltlSON  CO., 
Box      l&g,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


CABFF^BLACKBERRIES 


X=M. 


I  STOW  miUions  of  blackberry  plants 

that  yield  luscious  fruits.    All  true 

to    name— full    of    life.       They're 

money— coiners    that     will    yield 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

Myhandjome.  ne»  catalog  of  small  fruitj,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  fartn  and  garden  Bfreds  and 
general  nursery  stock  Bent  free.   Get  it — write  t(.day. 

W.  N ,  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O. 
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300,000 


PLXJM  TREE*,  two  years  old,  on  plum  roots,  6  to  7  feet,  15c  each;  5  to  6  feet,  12c; 
4  to  5  feet,  7c;  SVi  to  4  feet,  5c.  250  trees  for  $10.  Boxing  free.  Apple  trees  on  French  ap- 
ple roots,  4c  to  10c;  on  American-grown  apple  roots,  3c  to  9c.  L'bcral  discounts  on  early 
orders.  Millions  of  Fruit.  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Small  Fruits  of  every  description. 
Secure  varieties  now,  pay  in  spring.     80-page  Catalog  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Dansville.  New  York. 


Xi-25  FLOWERS 


FOR 
25c 


We  send  you  this  ^rantl  collection  of  SE[:DS  and  BUI.BS 
for  less  th;in  the  cost  of  packing  and  postn^e,  that  all  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  plant  our  SUPERIOR  STOCK  and 
become  one  of  our  yearly  customers. 

«/>  Pkts.  4  pkts.  Pansy,  Red,  White.  Blue,  Striped 
"^    Seeds     3  pkts.  Carnation,  Red,  White,  Variegated 


2  pkts.  Sweet  Peaa 

1  pkt.  Giant.  Daisy,  Novelty 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Vioiets,   Hardy 

1  pkt.  Petunia,  Frineed 

I  pkt.  Bril'iant  Mornini!  Glories 

1  pkt.  Salvia;  Red,  White,  Blue 


1  pkt.  Tree  Aster 

1  pkt   t^how  Dahlia 

1  pkt.  Gladiolus,  Hardy 

1  pkt.  Chrysanthemum,  Double 

1  pkt.  Orchid  Flower 

1  pkt.  Verbena,  Sweet  Scented 


9f\  nmllUe  1  Becronia,  1  Gloxinia,  1  Hardy  Lily, 
eV  SUSIIJS  1  Poppy  Anemone,  2  Gladiolus,  2 
Hardy  Climbers,  1  Tuberose,  and  11  other  Bulbs  for  the 
garden,  such  as  Callas.  Amaryllis.  Montbretias,  etc. 

The  above  20  PKTS.  of  SFKDS.  'JO  BULBS,  our  new 
color  plated  catalogue  and  a  FREE  RETURN  CHECK  giving 
you  your  money  back,  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  for  25c 

J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Box  12,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Send!  Me  8  cents 

and  names  of  2  flower  loving  friends. 
I  will  start  you  with  4  packets  of 
pure,  fresh  seed— Dwarf  Nastur- 
tiums— 20   kinds ;   Koyal   Shov^ 
Pansies— 100  colors;  Sweet  Feas 
— 40  varieties;  Asters — all  kinds. 
FKEE— "Floral  Culture"  and 
14th  Annual  Catalog, with  big 
list  of  rare  seed  bargains;  also  my 
offer  of  $100  cash  prizes  for  pic- 
tures of  best  lawns  and  yards  sown 
with  the  famous   I,ippincott  seeds. 
Write  TODAY  before  you  forget. 
MISS  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT,  613  lOth  St..  S..  JHinneapolls,  Minn. 

Pioneer  SeedsTvotnan  0/  America. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able inlormation  about  varieties 
with  Instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

Is  Senator  Dunlap—hirfje,  fine  colored, 
very  productive.  Calalou'  of  Straw- 
berry and  other  berry  plants  FREE. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  808,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

is  Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  enor- 
mously productive.  Catalog  of  rasp- 
berry, strawberry  and  other  berry 
plants  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  608  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


tfi 


The  THREE W 


?? 


strawberry;  the  best  for  market  or  home;  bears 
abundantly  five  weeks;  kept  at  World's  Fair  ten 
days;  perfect  blossoms;  large  glossy  berry;  sweet- 
est of  all. 

W.  A.  Mason.  College  St.,  Clinton,  Ky. 


Every 


Strawberry- grower 


should  have  our  catalog.  It  contains 
information  not  found  in  any  other. 
It  describes  fifty  varieties,  some  of 
which  will   interest  you.     Free.     .     . 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO. 


Box  C 


Cuyahoga  Falls 


Ohio 


Sweet  Potato  Seed 

Bright  stock;  straight  from  storage; 
best  varieties— old  and  new.  Send 
for  my  free   descriptive  price   list. 

ADDRESS    

L.  H.  IVIahan,  Box  143,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


EAR  SEED-CORN! 

Four  of  the  best  varieties  for  sale.  Tested, 
and  guaranteed  to  show  good  germination, 
or  your  money  back.  Thirty  choice  ears  for 
75c  or  one  bushel  in  crates  for  $1.75.  Same 
price  for  graded  if  wanted.  If  you  want 
good  ear  seed  corn  write  before  it  is  all  sold. 
Venn  Brothers,  Riverside,  Iowa. 


SEED 


POTATOES.— Early   Six   Weeks,    Early    Ohio, 
Cobbler,  Carman,  and  others.     Fine  stock  at 
little  above  market  price.     List  free. 
McAdams  Seed  Company,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


SCHILDER  BROTHERS 


CHILLICOTHE, 

We  are  extensive  growers  of 
...ONION    SEED... 

Write    us    for    our    prices. 


OHIO 


mm  TREES 

800  Turletie8.Also  f, rapes, Small  Fruits  etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c,  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewis  lioeseh,  Fredonla,  A.T. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 


MILLIONS  OF  FRUIT 
AND  FOREST  TREES 

Small  Fruits  and  Evergreens.    Russian  Mulberry 
and   Black  Locust,    $1.00  per  1000.     Carefully  dug 
ana  packed.     Freight    prepaid   on  $10.00  orders. 
Catalogue   free.    Fine   frees  guaranteed, 
^age    County    Nurseries,    Box    647  ■   Beatrice,    Neb> 


I'ria.it  Trees.— $6.00  per  100  and  up.  Fine  assort- 
ment of  trees,  shrubbery,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Our  ideal  soil 
and  climate  produce  best  trees.  Well  packed;  guaranteed 
against  damage  in  transit.    Catalog  free. 

Ohattanooga  Ntjbseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Write  to 


jE^ 


£/ 


JSf^ 


jS/ 


The  Wood  Co.,  Medina,  0. 

for  prices  on  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 

seeds.  .  All  varieties.  .  Only  selected 

seed  furnished. 


Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed  >!*  >J»  ^ 

Cauliflower  and  other  choice  Vegetable  Seeds 
for    gardeners.    Catalog    and    samples   free. 
Francis  Brill,  Grower,  Hempstead,  New  York. 

popp  Flower  Seeds.  1000  sorts,  new  and  old,  for  a 
r  I\I-ii:<  big  bed,  also  Park's  New  Floral  Guide 
FREE.    Tell  your  friends.    Geo.  W.  Park,  La  Park,  Pa. 


I  have  them  at  Root's  prices. 
Also  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture- 
one  of  the  best  books  printed 
on  bees.  Catalog  free.  Ad- 
dress as  below 


If  You 
Want 
Root's 

Goods  \  ^'   ^^°'^V-  Kendall  Michigan 

You  Need  It.   .*    .*    .'    .* 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 


the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a 
year,  but  we  offer  it 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AT  HALF    PRICE 


$1,00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry  breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.     Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item 


FricKs,  Pa. 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell,  "The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Oreider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prlze-WlnnlBg  Poultry  for 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  Is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Cliromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  Illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— bow  to  build 
houses; cure  for  diseases; Best Liice Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  Information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.   GREIDEK,      RHEEMS,   PA. 


POULTRY    PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  right 

eggs  or  fowls  and  the  riijht  materials 

to  work  with.     Our  complete  poultry 

guide    pictures     and     describes    all 

breeds,   gives    incubating,    brooding 

and  feeding  directions.    It  lists 

Thoroughbred   Fowls    and   Eggs, 

incul'ators,  hr^-oders,  poultry  rations 

and  everything  need  (1  for  profit.   All 

al  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 

satisfactory  or  your  money  hack.  Send 

for  Free  Book  for  10  cents  postage. 

American    Incubator   Co.,     Box     116,     Freeport,    III. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  pases,  its  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultrymen 
and  women  in  the  United  Stales.    It  is 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicelv  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  aid  Wake  the  Most  M  ">ney  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  aif.ird 
to  be  without  it.  fri  e.50cent-i  per  vear.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85,  Freeport,  III. 


FREE!  FREE! 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  In- 
land Poultry  Jouhnal, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic- 
ture free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man-  Have  you 
seen  it  ?  W  ell  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

5^  Cord  Bldg.,  IndianapoliB,  Ind. 


00  K    ON    POULTR\ 
DISEASES 


B 


Conkey's  book  on  Poultry 
Disea.ses  sells  for25cts.  Full 
of  information  on  housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 
how  to  care  tor  the  flock.  Will  help  you  to  make 
money.  .Send  1  cents  to  pay  postage  and  theuamesof 
two  other  poultry  raisers,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  illustrated  booker  valuable  information  free. 
G.  E.  Conkey  &  Co.,  no.  so,  Ottawa Bidg,  Cleveland,  0. 


/jC^  for  25  NAMES -For  names  and  P.O  of  25  farm- 
ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old:  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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— "If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."— - 

Established  1889. 


# 
# 
# 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 

My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process    Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=jars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


WALTh-K  s.  POUDER  OTIS  I.  MASTEN  A.  G.  FIELDS  ROBERT  R.  WOLFE 

These  are  the  boys  that  ship  the  goods  that  were  made  in  the  house  that  Root  built. 


Conversation  with  Wilson 

"  CJood  morning,  Wilson;  how  are  you  this 
morning?" 

■■  I  am  all  right,  Smith,  except  that  I  have  a 
touch  of  that  rheumatism  that  always  attacks 
me  about  this  time  of  the  year.  Well,  Mr. 
Smith,  1  have  only  a  few  moments  to  spare 
this  morning  and  I  came  over  to  ask  your 
advice  about  getting  a  lot  of  bee-supplies.  I 
have  noticed  that  your  supplies  are  always 
nicer  than  mine.  Where  would  you  advise  me 
to  send  ?" 

"Send  to  Pouder,  at  Indianapolis,  by  all 
means." 

"  But  why  do  you  prefer  Pouder  when  I 
could  get  my  supplies  nearer  home?  You 
know  the  woods  are  full  of  supply-dealers, 
and  have  you  noticed  what  a  lot  of  them  are 
advertising  in  the  bee- papers?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  all  of  that,  but  there 
are  several  reasons  why  I  would  send  to 
Pouder.  You  know  he  handles  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  and  you  know  that  means  finest 
quality  and  more  for  your  money.  He  fills  his 
orders  promptly,  and  you  get  a  very  low 
freight  rate  out  of  Indianapolis.    He  carries  a 


With  Apologies  to  C.  M.  D. 

very  large  stock  of  goods,  too.  and  they  are 
bright  and  fresh  from  the  factory." 

"I  suppose  he  makes  mistakes  in  shipping 
same  as  all  of  them  do?" 

"  I  suppose  he  does,  but  if  he  does  he  will 
make  it  right  with  no  expense  to  his  custom- 
er. That  is  the  way  he  does  business.  If 
you  wish,  you  can  trade  your  wax  with  him 
for  supplies  and  he  will  allow  you  30  cents  a 
pound  for  wax." 

"  What  is  his  address  ?" 

"  Walter  S.  Pouder,  E13,  515  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Indianapolis.  Drop  him  a  card  and  you 
will  get  his  catalog  on  return  train." 

"That  is  just  what  I  will  do,  and  then  I  will 
send  in  my  order.  I  have  heard  of  this  man 
Pouder  before,  but  we  always  called  him  Pow- 
der. I  do  like  to  have  the  best  of  every  thing 
for  my  bees,  especially  when  the  cost  is  no 
more  than  I  have  been  paying.  Much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  now  I  will  take  my 
cane  and  hat  and  go  home.  'Manda  said  to 
tell  you  and  Mary  to  come  over  and  eat  dinner 
with  us  right  soon." 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  be<?swax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 


.^    513--SIS  Massachusetts  Ave.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.    ^ 


WALTER  5.    POUDER,  ^ 
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PAGE  &  LYON 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


.^         Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in         ^ 

BEE-KEEPERS^ 
SUPPLIES    ^    ^ 

2  per  cent  Discount  during  March  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  Cash. 


Send  for  Our  FREE 
New  Illtistrated  Csitalo^  and  Price  List 


i 


Dittmer  makes   a   Specialty  of 

"Working   Beeswax   into    Comb   Foundation 


\irrite  for  owr  price  list,  samples,  and  early-order  Discount. 
'We  ivould  liKe  to  send  them  to  you  at  our  expense. 
Our  v/areKouse  is  full  of  bee-supplies. 
Jobbing    -    IVHolesale    -    R.etail. 
Bees'wax  always  'wanted. 


CUS  DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA,  WIS. 


YORK  HONEY  SI'S  CO. 


Not 
Inc. 


141  ONTARIO  STREET    :     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A   FULL   LINE   OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry-supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Honey  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  27 
cts.  cash,  or  29  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exchange. 
Early- order  discount,  two  per  cent  for  March. 
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Michigan  Distributors 

FOR 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  In  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 

SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  ar  d  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
discolored  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  IV2- 
storj  8  frame;  10  frame,  $1.40  per  hive.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.      j 

.  ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.    Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 

\      proof,    best    on    earth.      Made  of    imported    French    tulle    veiling. 
\      Cotton,  with  silk  face.     50  CENTS,   POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


^Southern   Bee-Keepers ! 

If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  jou  should  buy 
them  from  the  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we  are,  right  near  the  great  pine 
belt  of  North  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  secure  the  best  matt  rial  possible 
at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.     Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

White  JVIanufacturing  Co.       -       Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Texas 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

DaKota, 

and  'Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders  booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.  c.  Ackiin.  Mgr.,     St.  Patil,  Minn. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods, 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices 

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY      >o      >•      >• 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "  Special "  free. 


C.    M.    SCOTT    (Si    CO. 

1004  E..  "WasHing'ton  St. 

Indianapolis  Indiana 


BIG  DISCOUNT  till  April  1 

ON  ALL  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  hives,  eight-frame,  iy2-story,  $1.30;  10- 
frame,  $1.45.  No.  1  sections,  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.25. 
Foundation,  smokers,  etc.,  reduced.  Berry  boxes, 
crates,  boxes,  etc.,  kept  in  stock.  Honey  wanted. 
Twenty-four  page  list  free. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Rt.  3,  Jackson,  Mich. 


PURB    ITALIAN    QUEENS.-From    red-clover   and 

'  five-banded  breeders.  Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Jr..  James  Island,  S.  C. 
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Bee-supplies      >?    ^J* 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  car-y  a  large  stock  and  great 
variety.  We  assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facil- 
ities enable  us  to  make  prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time  and  worry  in  ha^^ng  goods  transferred  and  damaged. 
We  make  the    A.lternating,   Massie,   Langstroth,   and   the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper 
to  have  our  catalog.     SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS   now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

RretcHmer   Mfg(.    Co.,  Co\ii\cil   Bluffs,    Iowa 


BINGHAM 

Original 
Direct  Draft 

CLEAN 

Bee  Smokers 

h 

Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am   pleased,"   and   signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the   world. 

Vi  Ml 

w 

T.  F.  Bingham      -      Farwell,  Mich. 

Chico,  California,  October  28th.  1905. 
Dear  Mr.   Bingham:— Enclosed   find  money-order  for    a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 

A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supplies 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  Hne  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping-cases, and  a  full  line 
of  Bee  '  keepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let     us     hear      from      you. 


Marshfield  Mfg.  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:     Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.     Breeders,  each,  $3.00.     Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

j^         j^         j^         j^        j^         j^         from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7,00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  an-'  full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A..  £.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Sa.n    Bemardixio  Co.,  California. 


All  tKe  xear  round. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  the  sei-vices  of  one  of  the  best 
breeders,  and  use  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians 66 

Tested $1  00 

Select  tested 1  50 

Extra  select 2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 

A.  Comes  Casseres, 
15  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

Caucasian  bees  are  the  gentlest  of  the  PROFITABLE 
HONEY-PRODUCERS.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Have 
your  queens,  both  Caucasians  and  Italians,  bred  and 
mated  to  order,  and  then  you  will  have  what  you  want. 
Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville.  Ills.   R.  F.  D. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

RearinfT  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Rose  Lawn  Queens 

Leather-colored  and  golden  Italians  or  Carniolans. 
Unsurpassed  for  beauty,  gentlenefs,  and  honey-gather- 
ing. Our  location  insures  absolute  hardiness  and 
prompt  shipment  to  any  portion  of  the  country.  Our 
apiary  is  stocked  with  breeders  from  the  choicest  strains 
in  America.  Select  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00.  Tested, 
$1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Few  choice  breeders,  1  yr.  old,  at  $3.00. 
Caucasians  from    imported    breeders   after    June  1st. 


Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Franl<  6.  Odell,  Proprietor 

Queens  by  Return  Mail    >J^   ^ 

I  moved  from  Ozan,  Ark.,  to  Beeville,  Tex.,  to  be  able 
to  fill  all  orders  for  my  famous  strains  of  three  and  five 
banded  bees  and  queens.  Am  now  ready  to  fill  or  book 
your  orders.  Untested  queens,  either  race.  75  cts.  each 
or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested.  $1  25  each,  $12.00  per  dozen. 
Select  tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best  that 
money  can  buy.  $3.00  to  $5  00.  Caucasian  queens,  $1.00 
each.  Send  all  your  orders  to 
^     ^     J.  "W^.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.   Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

Qllfk^ncf  Select  three  or  five  banded,  $1.00; 
U^CIli*  .  tested  three  or  five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  .  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  No.  Smith  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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BEESandQlEENS 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gatheiing,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens $1.00:  6,  $5.00: 12,  $  9.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.25:6,    6  00:12,    11.00 

Tested  queens 1.50;  6,    8.00;  12,    15.00 

Select  tested  queens 2.00;  6,  11.00. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


r 


V. 


Pure  Caucasian  Queens! 

Bred  in  their  purity,  Wi  miles  high  at  the  foot 
of  the  glaciers,  by  "  Etablissement  d'Apiculture 
Mont  Jovtt,  Albertville,  Savoie,  France,  official 
breeder  for  U.  S.  Government."  We  supply,  too, 
imported  Caucasian  queens.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Select  untested  queen,  $2.00;  six,  $11.00; 
twelve,  $20.00.  Select  tested  queen,  $2.50;  six, 
$14  00;  twelve.  $25.00.  Full  rates  on  application. 
English  correspondence. 


APRIL  1st 

I  will  commence  filling  orders  for  queens.  Send  your 
orders  early  to  avoid  the  rush.  I  will  have  nuclei  for 
sale  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Charleston,  S.  C: 
One-frame  nucleus,  $2.00:  two- frame  nucleus,  $2.50; 
three-frame  nucleus.  $3.00;  one  colony  in  Dovetailed 
hive,  $7  50.  If  queens  are  wanted  with  nuclei,  add 
price  of  them  to  price  of  nuclei.  See  ad.  elsewhere. 
H.  M.  Parker,  Jr.  .  James  Island,  S.  C. 


Q  «-J 


N 


Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Carni- Italian  Cross. 

Can  supply  select  untested  queens  at  75c  each;  three  for 
$2  00;  six  for  $3.50.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for 
early  delivery. 

George   W.  Barnes, 

138  N.  Pleasant  St.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

IMPORTED    -    CAUCASIAN    -    QUEENS 

are  the  mothers  of  my  stock.  Tested  queens.  $3  00  each; 
untested,  $1.50.  Red  Clovers,  Carniolans,  Camio-Ital- 
ians:  Tested,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  12  for 
$9.50.  Rev.  J.  G.  Baumgaertner.  New  Memphis,  III. 


The  Best  Results 

are  obtained  from  the  best  queens.  Be  sure 
to  have  the  best;  it  does  not  pay  to  have 
any  other. 

"Extra  Honey  Queens" 

are  the  best  and  give  the  best  results. 
They  get  the  honey.  Early  orders  a 
specialty. 

Prices 

One $1.00  Six $5.00  Twelve  . .  $9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKa.ii 
BernarflOt        Sstn  Oie^o  Co.,        Calif. 

Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaifer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders. 
$3.50.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,  -  -  -  Orange,  Calif. 
H.  C.  Simpson,  Catav«rba,  5.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS*     SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's   Goods    a    specialty. 

A.  H.  REEVES 

DISTRIBrXOR  OF  ROOT'S   GOODS  FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

pLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE  that  we  have  purchased 
'  the  Atchley  steam  bee-hive  factory,  and  are  now 
putting  in  up-to-date  machinei-y  for  making  Dovetailed 
bee- hives  and  supplies.  We  earnestly  solicit  a  share  of 
your  patronage.  We  quote  prices  on  two  hives  for 
comparison:  One  two-story  eight-frame  hive  in  the  flat 
for  extracted  honey,  complete  ready  to  nail,  ifl.25;  one 
story  and-a  half  hive  in  the  flat  with  sections,  complete 
ready  for  comb  honey,  $1.25;  self-spacing  Hoffman 
frames  in  the  flat,  $15.00  per  1000.  Remember  these  are 
standard  goods  and  Dovetailed  hives.  Get  prices  on 
large  lots.  Dittmer's  foundation  at  Dittmer's  prices. 
We  are  headquarters  in  the  South  for  bees  and  queens — 
untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  dozen;  tested,  $1.50.  Full 
colonies  nuclei  and  queens  in  large  lots  our  specialty. 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  Bee  and  Honey  Co., 

Will  Atchley,  Prop..  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


FOR  14  YEARS 


I.  J.STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

NEW  YORK 

has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  supplies  of 

every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  East.     A 

very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  early  orders. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.     -    -    Catalog  free. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Adyfertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  tive  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  Hve  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-lide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


w 


ANTED. — To  sell  or  exchange,  white  sweet-clover 
seed  for  yellow.       R.  L  Snodgrass,  Gordon,  Ks. 


w 


ANTED.  — Seventy-five  colonies  of  bees  in  Penn. 
S.  L.  136,  care  of  Gleanings. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  stock  of  groceries  for  bees 


or  small  homestead. 


A.  E.  Shaw,  Boscobel,  Wis. 


w 
w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  15  ten-frame  Dovetailed  S 
supers  (new),  for  600  T  tins. 

E.  Eggeman,  Neillsville.  Wis. 

ANTED.  —About  100  colonies  of  bees  from  Maryland 
or  Carolina,  located  near  the  water. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  Belgian,  French,  and  Dutch 
postage  stamps  for  Golden  queens. 

J.  Verlinden.  Wasmes,  Belgium. 

ANTED.— Honey,   wax,  slumgum,  or    supplies,  in 
exchange  for  standard-bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

Vy ANTED.— Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.  The  highest  cash 
''  prices  paid.  Prices  on  application.  Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.        O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


w 
w 


w 


w 


ANTED.     By  a  young  man,  bees  in  Northern  Mich- 
igan to  handle  on  shares;  can  furnish   references. 
R.  Rasmussen,  191  Dale  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

yV ANTED.— To  correspond  with  parties  having  bees 
'  to  sell  in  carload  lots  for  May  delivery.  Quote 
prices  and  give  particulars. 

H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I<.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

VU ANTED  —For  delivery  in  Virginia,  about  fifty  colo- 
''  nies  of  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives;  must  be  free 
from  disease.  Prefer  pure  Italians.  Quote  lowest  price 
with  full  particulars 

H.  G.  L.,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

VV ANTED. —Frames  of  bees  and  hatching  brood;  same 
to  be  on  Hoffman  frames,  and  delivered   April  15, 
1906.     Could  use  some  full  colonies   in  ten-frame  Dove- 
tailed hives  if  located  in  Central  Ohio. 

James  W.  Bain,  Marion,  Ohio. 

VV ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
''  foreign  countries.  Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

VVANTED.— Small  place  in  or  near  town  suitable  for 
bee-keeping,    in    Delaware,    Sullivan,   or    Greene 
Counties,    New  York.     Give  full   particulars  of  what 
you  have  to  offer,  with  price,  etc. 

Box  S.  T.  510,  care  of  Gleanings. 

WANTED.— Italian  bees  in  the  South  for  early  North- 
ern trade.  Prefer  them  from  some  point  near  the 
ocean  routes.  State  what  you  have  to  offer,  with  full 
particulars.  Want  also  about  200  untested  Italian 
queens.        Box  10,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— Every  bee-keeper  who  takes  Gleanings 
to  send  in  t  le  subscription  of  one  or  more  friends. 
For  three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  we  will  give  a 
copy  of  the  1905  edition  of  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Sam- 
ple copies  to  show  your  friends  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. The  a.  I.  ReoT  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


YY ANTED.— To  correspond  with  any  one  that  has,  or 
can  get  me,  a  pair  of  black  foxes  alive.     Will  pay 
a  big  price  for  a  pair. 

John  R.  Brown,  Route  2,  Fall  Creek,  Wis. 

VL^ANTED.  —  Cleome,  buckwheat,  sweet  clover,  borage, 
mignonette,   or  alyssum   seeds,  for    gladiola    and 
dahlia  bulbs,  rudbeckia  and  aster  plants. 

Mrs.  Ph.  Mueller,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted. 


W 


ANTED.— A  young  man  who  understands  bee-keep- 
ing wishes  a  position  in  the  Western  States. 

F.  W.,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yV ANTED.— A  temperate  and  industrious  young  man 
to  work  on  farm  and    help    in    bee-yards   when 
necessary.    State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

yVANTED.— Two  young  men  to  work  in  apiary  and  on 
'  farm  of  80  acres.  I  am  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  honey  in  this  state.  Will  give  my  experience 
and  fair  wages.     For  particulars  address 

Herbert  Manley,  Route  3,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

WANTED. -Competent  bee-keeper  to  work  200  to  300 
'  colonies  of  bees  on  shares;  good  location:  two  crops 
of  honey  in  a  season.  Would  hire  a  good  man  by  the 
month.  Give  references,  wages  expected,  and  experi- 
ence, in  first  letter.       W.  E.  Forbes,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

VV ANTED.— Last  year  my  students  helped  to  secure  a 
' '  harvest  of  60,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  296  colonies, 
spring  count.  I  can  take  one  or  two  young  men,  able- 
bodied,  using  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  and  of  good  hab- 
its (none  ©ther  need  apply).  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  right  along.  I  will  give  board  and  washing;  and  if 
student  does  well  and  I  do  well,  will  give  something 
more.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


W 


ANTED.  — Position  as  apiarist  for  season  1906.    Best 
references.  M.  W.  Shepherd,  Wakeman,  O. 


yJY ANTED. — Position  by  a  young  man  of  good  habits, 
with  some  bee-keeper;  N.  Y.  State  preferred 

W.  Naab,  718  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

■WANTED.- Position   with  a  bee-keeper;  have  some 
'      experience;  would  prefer  California. 

Amos  Feley,  Box  452,  Palatka,  Fla. 

\\^ ANTED. — Young  man  to  take  care  of  an  apiary  of 
'  "^  300  colonies,  and  carefully  pack  supplies  for  ship- 
ping. Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

yV  AN  TED.— A  bright  boy  of  good  habits  to  make  his 
^'  home  with  me;  must  be  willing  to  bach;  one  who 
expects  to  make  bee-keeping  his  lifework  preferred. 
Protestant.  State  age,  and  send  photo  if  possible.  Ref- 
erence given  and  required. 

John  Vanden  Bkrg,  Jr.,  Box  5,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

\V  ANTED. — Able-bodied  man  of  good  habits  who  is 
''  interested  in  learning  the  up-to-date  practical 
work  of  bee-keeping,  from  the  ground  up;  where  most 
of  the  supplies  are  made  at  home  with  modern  appli- 
ances and  good  machinery  for  the  work.  One  who  has 
had  some  experience  with  bees  preferred,  and  one  who 
does  not  object  to  doing  farm  work  when  bees  do  not  re- 
quire his  time.  O.  H.  Townsend,  Otsego,  Mich. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Fifteen  Barred  Rock  eggs  for  $1.00;  100 
for  $4.00.      Mrs.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Rt.  1,  Ciooksville.  O. 

For  Sale.— Learning  corn.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  Queens.    Circular. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 
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For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Hoot's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Salk.- Italian  queens  at  any  time.  Untested, 
•66  cts.;  50  and  over,  10  per  cent  discount. 

Thompson  Bros.,  Half-way-tree  P.  O..  Jamaica. 

For  Sale. — Best  land  for  bee-keepers,  farmers, 
■dairymen.    Cheap.    Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson.  Cumberland.  Wis. 

ForSale.— White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  setting.  $1.00 
per  15;  $4.00  per  100     Order  early. 

Chas.  W.  Barnes,  138  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Norwalk,  O. 

For  Sale. — Forty-six  stands  of  Italian  bees  in  Root 
eight-frame  hives;  well  painted  and  in  good  condition. 
Write  for  prices.  Fred  Donner.  Oakville,  Iowa- 

For  Sale. — Or  exchange  for  qupens  or  bees,  straw- 
berry, raspberry,  and  blackberry  plants  of  all  leading 
varieties.  John  D.  Antrim,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  a  superior  egg- 
producing  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $2.00  for  15, 
$3.75  for  30,  $10.00  for  100. 

J.  F.  Rasch,  Marilla,  N.  Y. 

For   Sale.— P    supers   for   eight-frame   Dovetailed 
hives;    well   painted,   and   used  one    season.    Will  ex- 
■change  for  two-frame  extractor  or  will  buy  extractor. 
A.  J.  Morse,  Plum,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Cheap,  32  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight 
and  ten  frame  two  and  three  stoi-y  hives.  Reason  for 
selling,  have  no  time  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

N.  O.  Penny.  Vero,  Indian  River,  Florida. 

For  Sale. — Rosecomb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  J2.50  for 
15,  $10.00  per  100;  largest  breeder  and  finest  flock  in  the 
world;  largest  and  best  layers  of  all  Leghorns.  Gold 
Dust  (original).        F.  Boomhower,  Gallupville.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free); 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  eight 
or  ten  frame  new  Dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames;  tested  queen  in  each  colony.  Price  $6.00  each. 
In  lots  of  ten,  $5.00  each. 

F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Trees  by  mail;  one-year-old  peach  and 
apple  trees,  10c  each;  $1.00  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

G.  A.  Haper,  Batchtown,  111. 

For  Sale.— Cheap,  a  place  of  four  acres  in  one  of 
the  best  locations  for  bees  in  New  York  State.  Have 
taken  300  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  one  colony  in  a  sea- 
son. G.  H.  Adams,  Box  976,  Schenectady,  N-  Y. 

For  Sale. — Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale. — Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo., 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete,  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  K  inter- 
ested, write  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


For  Sale. — Forty- eight  stands  of  bees  in  two-story 
ten-frame  L.  and  Danz.  hives,  25  empty  hives,  and  35 
Danz.  supers  complete.  The  bees  are  J.  P.  Moore's  red- 
clover  workers,  and  are  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind.  Write 
me.  J.  E.  Hughes,  Route  1,  Foreston,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  now;  warranted  pure  mated,  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  rotation.    Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 

For  Sale.— 200  ten-frame  supers;  all  nailed,  and 
painted  one  coat,  filled  with  4x5  sections  and  full  sheets 
of  foundation  ready  to  go  in  hives.  These  have  never 
been  used  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Write  for  price 
and  say  how  many  you  want.        Daniel  Wurth. 

1111  North  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — Fine  home  in  Glenwood,  Wis.;  one  large 
house  and  two  lots  in  the  city,  and  two  acres  with  large 
building  25x100  feet  (very  suitable  for  bee-supply  fac- 
tory), 150  colonies  of  bees  all  in  good  condition;  one  of 
the  best  white-clover  and  basswood  localities  for  bee- 
keeping.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  Gobeli,  Glenwood.  Wis. 


COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  CoUingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  S£  parate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


■ui  liotkA-s 


buckwheat  for  seed. 
We  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  both  silverhull  and 
Japanese  buckwheat  for  seed.  The  silverhull  is  espe- 
cially nice  beed.  We  offer  either  kind  at  the  following 
prices,  including  bag  to  ship  in  without  extra  charge, 
but  not  prepaid:  Peck,  35  cts.;  V2  bushel,  65  cts.;  bushel, 
$125  2  bushels.  $2  25;  10  bushels  or  more,  $1.00  per 
bushel.     By  mail  postpaid,  4  oz.,  5  cts.;  1  lb.,  15  cts. 


BEESWAX  market. 
Market  price  of  beeswax  seems  to  grow  stronger  as 
the  season  advances.  We  have  secured  some  very  large 
lots  during  the  past  month,  but  are  in  the  market  for 
more.  We  are  paying  28  cents  cash,  30  in  trade,  for 
average  wax  delivered  here  or  at  our  branch  offices. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  remind  shippers  again  to  be 
careful  to  mark  shipment  with  their  name  so  it  can  be 
identified  on  arrival;  also  to  state  number  of  pounds 
shipped,  so  we  can  tell  whether  any  has  been  lost  out 
on  the  way.  

SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  had  an  unusual  demand  for  sweet-clover 
seed,  and  our  large  stock  of  seed  is  exhausted.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  any  seed  to  offer,  will  you  send  us  a 
sample,  stating  how  much  you  have  to  sell,  and  the 
price  you  ask  for  it?  Until  we  have  a  supply  to  offer 
we  are  obliged  to  withdraw  all  prices.  If  we  secure  a 
supply  so  that  we  can  continue  to  sell  at  prices  given  in 
last  issue  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so;  otherwise  we 
will  make  as  low  prices  as  we  can. 
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Everything  for  the  Bee 
Keeper 

will  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  aud  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  keeper 
may  afford    the  best   supplies. 


We  cannot  tell  you  hei-e  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  interests. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
you  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.    Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Branches  at  Omaha,  Neb.  and  East  Sd.  Louis,  111. 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1- pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


Bcc-Rccpcrs,  Co-operate! 

We  are  Bee-keepers- -Organized  in 
the  Interest  of  Fellow  Bee-keepers 

(No  Matter  where  They  Live) 


Membership  dues,  $1.00  per  year. 

Present  membership— about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee- supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among-  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepers. 

The  St.  Croix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood,  Wisconsin 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  w^ill  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


i 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse— length, 
12  feet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.     The  price  is  $63.00. 

^^  George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writesj 
'The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 


If   Yoti    VITant    tKe    Bee  -  booK 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A,  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS  

*•  Bee-keepers*  Gtiide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


'1'17E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy      offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such   articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sSl  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  tho'ie  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  \LIT  Y^.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  L 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.     Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


L  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's  sS»        eS5        t^ 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 

for  you  ?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee-supplies.    .    . 

Model  Incubators.  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cychers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.    Don't  delay.    Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  prompt  ly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.     I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


I  am  in  an  unexcelled  posi- 
tion to  furnish  bee-keepers 
within  a  hundred  miles  of 
WiUiam.sport  with  Root's 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  We 
have  four  railroads  and 
three  express  companies  — 
Adams,  American,  and  the 
United  States.  Can  deliver 
goods  with  great  prompt- 
ness, and  save  you  freight 
charges.  Wholesale  or  re- 
tail. Also  can  supply  you 
with  pure- bred  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  in  season. 
Write   for   our   price  lists. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


P!9 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 


We  allow  a  discount  of  2  per  cent 

for  orders  received  in  March 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing   Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  •    .  *    .  * 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
V)e  a  heavy  demand  this 
peason.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 
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Entered  at  the  PostofRce  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


1    Our  New  Manager  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

i 

I  (TTTJR-  H.  G.  La  rue  is  now  the  manager  of 
\\f  our  branch  at  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 
'  Mr.  La  Rue  is  a  bee-keeper  of  consider- 
able experience.  He  i«  also  a  grradu  ite  of  one 
of  the  best  business  coUe  rps  in  Ohio.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  assured  of  prompt  and  satisfactory 
treatment.  Freight  and  boat  rat>  s  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  South   are   very   low. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Companj- 

1100  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 

But  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  of 
Medina.     Write  for  catalog  I. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.   I.   ROOT    CO.'S  N.    K.   AGENCY 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Select  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      .       MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-point,  Macon 


Now  is  the  time  to  send 
in  your  orders.  Deduct  2 
per  cent  from  prices  during 
March.  Send  name  for 
catalog    of     :     :     :     :     :     : 


ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S   PRICES 

I  am  jobber  of  thete  excel- 
lent supplies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  carry  large  stock 
and  ship  promptly. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  ClearHeld  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
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I  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

V  Headcttiarters  f*^** — 

(^ 

^  Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Cxcltisive- 

j^  ly,  at  R.oot*s    Factory-  Prices.            ^^f           ygr 

®   ■' 


Bee  -  vSupplies. 


J  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on 

^«  receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
<$»  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs  CINCIN- 
<|i  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
^  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
^  faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  be 
^    mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 


^  Two  Per  Cent  Discount 

4i      For  CasK   Orders   Received  in  MarcH. 

(^  — —— ^-— ^— I. 

<f>  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY- 

(f  or,  If  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted' 
(|i  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted-in  cans,  barrel-lots' 
^^  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  orCOMB  HONEY.    I  guarantee  its  purity. 

I  QUEEN5  AND  NUCLEI. 

X  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 

J  lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.    Can    furnish 

f|?  NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 
fp 

f^  ""^■^■""^■^■^^ 

^  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:   White  and  Yellow 

X  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phacelia 

^  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


^^   ==============    J 

|C.  H.  W.  WEBER,! 

•  OfHce  and  .Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  <© 

f^  -WareKouse.   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue.  A 

I  Cincinnati,         -         Ohio.  ^ 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RULEB. 

Fanct.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  flrm- 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
:^ain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
■sell,  the  outside  surfaceof  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A.No.1.— AH  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
i^ext  tothe  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
■jorface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
ride of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
4<»  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
.$omb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surf  ace  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
3iad  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  halt  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
eeotion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
6o  ooior,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  :  that  is. 
inhere  will  be    Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Milwaukee.— Indications  are  that  the  stocks  of  hon- 
ey in  this  market  will  be  cleared  off,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted, as  the  demand  for  the  past  month  has  improved; 
and  as  receipts  of  new  have  been  small,  the  orders  have 
talcen  old;  while  values  on  old  crop  are  low  to  sell,  yft  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  have  it  move,  and  the  prospect  is 
good  that  the  new  crop  will  find  the  market  in  good  or- 
der. If  any  shippers  have  fancy  comb  honey  it  is  well 
W  ship  it  now.  as  it  is  in  demand.  We  quote:  Fancy 
1-lb.  sections,  15  to  16;  old  crop  1-lb.  sections.  8  to  11;  ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  pails,  cans,  white,  7  to  8V'2;  ditto  dark, 
6  to  7.    Beeswax,  28  to  30.        A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

March  3.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


'  Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  has  bright- 
ened considerably  since  we  last  reported.  In  all  proba- 
bility, by  the  close  of  April  the  market  will  be  bare  of 
comb  honey.  This  will  be  encouraging  to  the  bee-keep- 
er. Nevertheless,  to  advance  the  price  is  out  of  the 
question;  therefore  we  continue  to  quote  fancy  white 
comb  honey  in  24-section  cases  at  14  to  15.  The  demand 
for  extracted  honey  does  not  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions. We  are  selling  amber  at  from  5Vi  to  6V2,  accord- 
ing to  quality;  fancy  white  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  8;  for 
choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  cts.  de- 
Uvered  here.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

■   March  8.  51  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


-   Kansas  ClTY.-There  is  a  little  better  feeling   in   the 
honey  market.     Best  white  comb,  24-section,  selling  at 
$3.25  per  case:  amber  and  other  grades  sell  at  25  to  50 
cts.  per  case  less.    Extracted.  6  to  6V2 
March  8.        C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Atlanta. — Honey  market  is  at  a  standstill  with  us, 
and  there  will  be  very  little  doing  till  the  new  crop  be- 
gins to  move.  We  quote:  Fancy  white,  12y2  to  14;  No.  1. 
10  to  11.    Beeswax  firm  at  30  for  No.  1  stock. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.. 

March  10.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Detroit.— Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  honey.  14%  to  15; 
No-  1.  13;  dark,  12  to  13.  Extracted  honey,  white  clover, 
8  to  SV2.    Honey  is  in  good  demand.     Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

March  9.        M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Philadelphia.— The  call  for  honey  is  fallingoff;  and. 
while  the  supply  is  not  abundant,  yet  it  equals  the  de- 
mand. We  quote:  Fancy  white,  16  to  17:  amber,  13  to 
14;  extracted  white  clover,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.  Bees- 
wax firm  at  28.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not 
handle  on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

March  3.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schenectady.— On  account  of  reporting  a  scarcity  of 
comb  honey  in  our  last  market  report  we  have  received 
a  number  of  shipments  which  have  sold  on  arrival  at 
full  market  prices  as  quoted  in  our  last,  and  we  do  not 
look  for  any  decline  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Chas.  McCulloch, 

March  10.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Chicago.— Choice  white  comb  honey  is  not  plentiful, 
and  it  sells  upon  arrival  at  15.  Other  grades  of  comb 
are  not  in  demand,  and  sell  at  uncertain  prices  of  10  to 
14;  choice  white  extracted  honey,  6V2  to  IV2;  amber 
grades,  5V^  to  6V2.     Beeswax,  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

March  7.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  slow, 
and  prices  obtained  are  the  same.  Stock  on  hand  seems 
to  be  suflScient  for  wants.  Quote  fancy  white,  14  to  16; 
amber  extracted,  in  barrels,  5V4  to  5V2;  in  cans,  ¥2  ct. 
more;  fancy  white  clover  in  60- lb  cans,  7%  to  8V^:  South- 
ern, equal  to  white  clover  in  color  6V2  to  7.  Bright  yel- 
low beeswax,  30.  C.  H.  W   Weber, 

March  3.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Toronto.—  Although  the  crop  of  honey  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  disposed  of  at  the  present  time,  the  price  re- 
mains about  the  same.  A  little  better  demand,  however, 
exists  for  extracted.  Our  own  stock  of  both  extracted 
honey  and  beeswax  is  neaily  exhausted.  Comb  honey 
is  selling  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  dozen;  extracted,  7  to  8 
in  large  quantities. 

March  8.  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


St.  Louis.— The  honey  business  continues  to  drag 
along  slowly  at  the  same  quotation  as  in  our  last.  We 
quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1. 12to  13; 
amber,  11  to  12;  extracted,  California  light  amber,  6  to 
6y2;  outside  price  for  liquid  honey,  Spanish  needle,  6V2 
to  7.  Southern,  in  barrels,  4V4  to  4V«>;  in  cans,  5  to  5V4. 
Beeswax,  29  to  291/2.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

March  3.  14  So.  Second  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample.  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.    Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honey  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST.. 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif ornia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case:  new  cans  and  new  cases.  Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 

HiLDKETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett 

199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
dehvered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Wanted. -Clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey;  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Wanted.  -Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality 
quantity,  and  price. 

JUDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken. 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Waited. -We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
Bell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ti^^^'^^°^~/^  '^^^^  °^  *^^°  ^^-^^-  <=ans  extracted  honey 
USOfa  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.:  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arranpe,  if  desired  by 
any,  t»  supply  those  co  operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  Vi-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least 'sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Our  Specialties 

Gary  Simplicity  Hives  and  Supers, 
Root  and  Danz,  Hives  and  Supers; 
Root's  Sections,  Weed  Process  Foun- 
dation, and  Bingham  Smokers. 
Bees  and  Queens  in  their  Season. 
32-page  Catalog  Free. 

W.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 


POTATfl    'sFFn    O'^THE   FAMOUS  .     .     . 

I    U  I  H  (  U    OCCU    GREEN  MOUNTAIN  VARIETY 

Raised  in  the  North  of  Maine 

\A/E  HAVE  a  few  hundred  barrels  of  choice  seed 
T.1.I  ^i"*^"  "^e  offer  at  75  cts.  per  pk.;  $2.00  bu  •  $4  00 
per  bbl.  of  165  lbs.  net,  by  express  or  freight  at  pur- 
Tuc  Li...    r.^'^^^^^^'^   expense   and   risk. 
iHt  HALL  CO..  Box  437.  Caribou.  Aroostook  Co..  Maine 

POTATOES.— Early    Six    Weeks.    Early    Ohio 
Cobbler,  Carman,  and  others.    Fine  stock  at 
little  above  market  price.     List  free. 
McAdams  Seed  Company,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


SEED 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smokei" 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A   COLD    MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair 
St    Louis,  1904 


UP=TO=DATE. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
It  cool  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Ouality." 

XT*^''  ^^^  '^  CLAIMED.-The  General  Manager  of  the 
JNational  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS. -"After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  It  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
hrst-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,'$2.50. 
lo^^"""  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
IciW;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


$500.00     FOR 
SHORT     STORIES 

This  is  the  sum  a  Chicago  young  woman  received 
last  month  from  various  publishers.  A  few  years 
ago  she  was  a  schoolteacher.  She  loved  to  write, 
and  was  determined  to  succeed.  She  went  at  it 
systematically  as  she  would  any  other  calling. 
SHE  LEARNED  HOW  TO  WRITE  AND  SHE 
LEARNED  THE  MARKET.  Naturally  she  has 
succeeded. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  writing  and  want  a  good 
income,  easily  earned,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  de- 
velop this  taste  so  that  it  will  bring  the  income. 
We  offer  you  no  theory— nothing  but  facts,  and  the 
most  severe  criticism  and  personal  individual  help 
on  your  own  stories.  Your  critic  recently  received 
$250  FOR  ONE  STORY.  You  can  do  as  well. 
There  is  a  big  market  —  stories  are  in  demand. 
We  will  prepare  you  to  write  the  kind  that  pub- 
lishers want.  As  we  can  take  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  promising  pupils,  write  at  once,  and  SEND 
ONE  OF  YOUR  STORIES  if  you  wish,  with 
stamps  for  its  return.  We  will  tell  you  what  we 
think  of  it— and  all  about  our  plan.     Address 

PAGE  -  DAVIS     SCHOOL 

of  SHort.Story  Wr^tin^ 

Dept.  383,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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A  Non-swarming  Hive 

has  been  talked  about,  pooh  poohed,  and  the  idea  aban-  tioned  editorially  in  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15th;  but,  if 

doned,  but  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  you  wish  to  see  some  beautiful  engravings  of  the  hive, 

had  one  in   successful  use  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  showing  all  of  the  details  of  construction,  and  read  Mr. 

with  perhaps  50  colonies,  getting  big  crops  of  comb  hon-  Aspinwall's  description,  together  with   his  methods  of 

ey,  yet  having  no  swarms.     There  was  one  drawback  management,  send  ten  cents  for  the  March  Bee-Keep- 

that  was  hard  to  overcome,  and  that  was  the  tendency  ers'  Review,  and  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  any  sub- 

of  the  bees  to  store  pollen  in  the  fections;  but  this  has  scription  sent  in  during  the  > ear. 

now  been  overcome  in  a  manner  most  novel,  and  unex-  ^_.     ^      U      a     l»  ■  n-      a     wkM'     tm 

pected  advantages  gained  thereby.    This  hive  was  men-  W.  Z>   HUtCninSOrty   Flintj  IVIICna 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in    our   Second   Subscription   Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes !    -^        -^        -^        -^        -^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen  Fifth  Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Prize? One  Junior  Cornell  smoker 

Conditions !  j^         j^         j^         j^         j^         j^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial  subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.-To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be^  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must   be  plainly  marked  "For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT   HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 
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Publistiers.  Agricultural-paper. 

Farmer's  Call 375 

Rural  Home 373 

Southern  Fruit  Grower 377 

Publishers.  Bee-Journal 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson 269 

Modern  Farmer  &  Busy  Bee 373 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co 336-337 

Geo.  W.  York  &  Co. 341 

Publishers,  Poultry-paper. 

R.  R.  F  sher ,384 

The  Howard  Pub.  Co 384 

Inland  Poultry  Journal 384 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal ,384 

The  Poultry  Gazette 384 

Poultry  Item 384 

Seeds  and  Trees. 

W.  F.  Allen .SSI 

Bay  -;tate  Plant  Co 381 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 381 

Callander  Cactus  Co 383 

Chattanooga  Nurseries 341 

Darling  &  Beahan .381 

L.  J.  Farmer 381 

Flanshurgh  &  Potter  Co 382 

Gage  County  Nurseries. 373 

Gardner  Nursery  Co    383 

German  Nurseries 381 

E   C.  Green  &  Son 383 

Green's  ^Jursery  Co 382 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries 382 

D.  Hill 383 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co 382 

Tewel  Nurseries 380 

McAdams  Seed  Co 335 

Louis  Roesch 380 

W.  N.  Scarff 381 

R.  H.  Shumway 382 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co 3.83 

L    H.  Mahan 341 

W.  A.  Mason 318 

L.  L   May 315 

National  Plant  Co 317 

Geo.  W   Park 319 

Schidler  Bros • 318 

Shetrin's  Wholesale  Nurseries  .  .318 

Vaughan's  Seed-store 380-383 

Yenn  Bros 3b0 

Wants  and  Exchanges. 
See  page 391-395 
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Beginning  with  this  number  we  shall  here- 
after include  this  page  in  each  issue  of 
Gleanings.  Here  we  shall  make  such  in- 
troiuctions,  our  readers  to  our  advertisers, 
as  may  be  necessary.  Here  we  shall  tell 
some  of  our  own  aims— sort  o'  let  you  in  on 
our  secrets. 

May  be  we  shall  undertake  to  make  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  advertise  successfully, 
for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  bee-keepers 
and  supply  men  who  have  asked  for  our  help. 
Of  course,  we  are  willing  to  lend  our  aid  to 
any  of  our  readers  or  advertisers  at  any 
time  should  they  wish  to  counsel  us  on  this 
publicity  question. 

'Tis  certain  that  there  will  appear  en  this 
page  from  time  to  time  little  notices  or  re- 
marks that  will  greatly  interest  you,  and  we 
hope  you  will  help  us  in  making  "Advertis- 
ing Talks ' '  another  valuable  feature  of 
Gleanings. 

It  is  our  aim  to  insert  in  Gleanings  ad- 
vertisements of  only  such  articles  as  are  ac- 
tually used  by  our  readers.  If  at  any  time 
you  wish  to  purchase  an  article  or  articles 
which  you  have  not  seen  advertised  in  this 
paper,  kindly  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to 
publish  such  an  advertisement.  We  can  al- 
most always  tell  such  of  our  readers  as  de- 
sire the  information  where  a  certain  article 
can  be  procured,  and  you  may  send  your  list 
of  needs  to  us  without  hesitancy.  We  shall 
greatly  appreciate  your  co-operation  in  this 
way. 

Just  now  queen-breeders  and  bee-keepers 
who  have  bees  and  queens  for  sale  are  the 
most  numerous  among  our  advertisers. 

We  have  followed  our  usual  plan  in  accept- 
ing these  advertisements— that  is,  we  have 
investigated  the  facilities  and  business 
methods  of  each  advertiser,  and  sincerely 
believe  that  any  one  of  them  is  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  our  readers. 

We  have  on  file  in  our  office  a  record  from 
nearly  every  one  of  these  advertisers,  tell- 
ing how  many  colonies  of  bees  they  keep, 
what  their  queen- rearing  facilities  are,  and 
what  experience  they  have  had  in  this  work. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  this  in- 
formation at  any  time  you  may  desire  it. 

Messrs.  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  pumps,  sprays,  hay-tools,  etc.,  suffered  a  loss 
of  their  shipping  warehouse  a  short  time  ago,  and  were 
afraid  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  their 
orders.  They  tell  us,  however,  in  a  letter  to-day,  that 
they  solved  the  problem  by  increasing  their  forse  and 
working  night  and  day.  Now  their  new  machine-shop 
is  ready,  and  they  are  in  a  better  position  than  ever  be- 
fore to  give  the  needs  of  their  many  customers  their 
most  careful  attention.  Messrs.  Myers  will  send  a  free 
descriptive  circular  if  you  will  just  let  them  know  what 
you  are  interested  in  in  their  line. 


We  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  question  of  beri-y- 
baskets,  crates,  or  other  conveniences  for  conveying 
small  fruits:  but  we  know  that  it  must  be  a  great  exas- 
peration to  have  the  baskets  you  have  bought  pull  apart 
or  break  up  very  pasily. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Aultfather,  Minerva,  Ohio,  has  just  sent 
us  a  copy  of  his  1906  "Catalog  and  price  list.  From  his 
descripiion  and  the  illustrations  shown  we  do  not  think 
that  his  baskets  are  the  kind  that  would  give  shippers 
trouble.  They  appear  to  be  strong  and  well  made.  Mr. 
Aultfather,  being  a  grower  of  berries,  makes  the 
baskets  strong  enough  to  satisfy  himself,  and  thf  re  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  satisfy  you.  You  can  secure 
a  price  list  by  sending  your  name  on  a  postal. 

What  do  you  do  with  an  inquiry  when  you 
receive  it?  Answer  promptly?  How  soon 
after  the  inquiry  comes  is  your  catalog  mail- 
ed? 

It  is  always  a  pretty  good  plan  to  figure 
that  the  man  who  writes  to  you  for  your  cat- 
alog or  prices  has  probably  written  to  some 
other  dealer  at  the  same  time;  and  you  do 
not  want  to  create  the  impression  that  your 
business  methods  are  behind  those  of  your 
competitor,  do  you  ? 

One  other  point:  When  a  man  writes,  and 
asks  what  you  charge  for  queens,  bees,  or 
supplies,  give  him  enough  information  to 
make  him  feel  that  you  are  interested  in  him 
—interested  in  your  business.  Tell  him  what 
your  facilities  are  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness in  which  you  are  engaged.  If  you  are 
a  leader  in  your  particular  line,  and  well 
known,  only  a  slight  reference  to  your  ex- 
perience will  be  fiecessary.  But  do  not  with- 
hold one  word  of  information  that  the  in- 
quirer's letter  would  indicate  that  he  would 
like  to  have. 

Don't  throw  the  letter  away  as  soon  as 
answered.  Write  again  after  a  few  diys, 
just  to  show  that  you  are  still  seeking  busi- 
ness. 

Several  years  ago  we  ran  small  notices  in 
Gleanings  for  bee-keepers  who  had  black 
and  hybrid  queens  for  sale,  free  of  charge. 

Just  now  it  seems  to  us  that  if  we  were  to 
devote  a  small  amount  of  space  in  the  April 
and  May  numbers  for  such  notices,  that 
many  of  our  subscribers  would  be  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  get- 
ting in  t)uch  with  a  possible  buyer  of  their 
old  races. 

We  shall,  therefore,  be  very  glad  to  give 
one  free  insertion  of  a  brief  offer  to  sev- 
eral of  our  subscribers;  but,  as  we  formerly 
stated,  we  will  assume  no  responsibility  for 
any  of  these  transactions.  Only  one  notice 
this  season  without  charge.  We  would  ad- 
vise that  you  state  in  your  notice  just  what 
you  have— the  price  for  each  and  the  price 
for  the  lot.  Thus  you  will  avoid  correspon- 
ence.  Let  us  hear  from  you  quickly  if  you 
want  your  notice  in  April  1st. 
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A  Million  Sections. 

Who  would  think  the  busy  bee  will  use  these  and 
more  this  coming  season? 

Order  now,  and  fill  them  with  full-size  sheets  of 
foundation,  piling  them  up  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  honey 
when  it  comes.  The  Daisy  Foundation-fastener  is  what 
you  need  to  fasten  in  the  foundation.  For  a  few  sections 
we  would  recommend  the  Root  Fastener,  with  lamp.  For 
folding  up  a  large  number  ready  for  the  foundation  use 
the  Root  Section-press. 

Catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the  above-mentioned  articles 
sent  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIVES    -    HIVES 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  the  hives 
you  will  need  this  year.  By  getting  them  now  you 
will  save  the  discount,  and  can  have  them  nailed 
and  ready  for  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We  should  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  any  quantity 
on   the   following : 

The  Root  Chaff  Hive  The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

The  best  chaff  hive  made  The  comb-honey  hive 

The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive 

standard   size    and  extra    quality 

Send  for  Catalog 

M.H.HUNT&  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 

We  Sell    Root's  Goods   In    Michigan 
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GOLDEN  ^ 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  G*»or- 
gia.  Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  "W.  -WHITE 

Gen.   Indus.   A.^t.>   PortsmoutH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

It'x-a.xt,  "Tx-oos.— 16.00  per  100  and  up.  Fine  assort- 
ment of  trees,  shrubbery,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Our  ideal  soil 
and  climate  produce  best  trees.  Well  packed;  guaranteed 
against  damage  in  transit.    Catalog  free. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  I- pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


Sweet  Potato  Seed 

Bright  stock;  straight  from  storage; 
best  varieties— old  and  new.  Send 
for  my  free   descriptive  price   list. 

ADDRESS    

L.  H.  Mahan,  Box  143.  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
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Lewis  Bee=ware   always  fits.     Every  part  meets  every  other 
:^==^====^===   part  accurately.     It  goes   together   like  a 
watch.     This  means  something,  does  it  not  ?    All  parts  can  b 
assembled  in   a   jiffy.     Why  ?    Because   they  fit.     No   loss   of 
material;  no  loss  of  time;  no  loss  of  patience. 

Lewis  Bee=  hives  are  made  from  clear  white  Wisconsin  pine. 
=  No  knots   or   other   imperfections.     There- 

fore different   from  other  makes   of   hives.     Absolutely  clear, 
and  when  we  say  CLEAR  we  mean  exactly  what  we  say. 

Lewis      Sections   are  made  from  white  Wisconsin  basswood— 
=^^^^====^==  the  finest  in  the  world.     Lewis  Sections  are 
the  best  in  the  world.     They  ought   to  be.     They  are  the  most 
carefully  selected  and  the  most  carefully  made. 

Insist   on  Lewis  Goods    Accept   no   substitutes.     Look    for 
=^=========^^=^=^=   the   brand.     Send   for  catalog   to- 
day, if  you  haven't  one.        ^i*        *?        There  are  a  score  of 
our  agents  besides  ourselves  who  can  furnish  you  with  LEWIS 
GOODS  at  factory  prices.     They  are: 


ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co  .  Havana. 
C.  B.  Stevern  &  Co.,  Manzanillo 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co  ,  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA.- 
Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 
Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook. 
COLORADO -R.  C.  Aikin.  Loveland. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey- producers'  Assn,  Rocky 

Ford. 
Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 
Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 


ILLn>IOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN-A.  G.  Woodman  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  Faribault. 
MISSOURI- E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON -The  Chas   H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver&  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS -Southwestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  Seattle. 


G.  B.  I_EWIS  CO 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"Natural  comb  built  below  the  starter 
will  be  built  over  the  wires,"  p.  301.  Yes, 
but  the  wire  will  not  be  in  the  septum. 

The  National  Dairy  and  Food  Show, 
Chicago,  Feb.  14—24,  among  many  speakers 
of  national  fame  on  its  program  had  the 
name  of  G.  W.  York,  with  the  topic,  "Hon- 
ey, its  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Values. "  For 
once  Editor  York  had  a  chance  to  practice 
what  he  preaches,  ' '  a  propaganda  of  public- 
ity." 

R.  F.  HoLTERMANN,  page  290,  says  that, 
with  comb  foundation  and  accurate  spacing, 
"there  is  no  need  of  a  follower  or  the  space 
for  a  follower, ' '  and  this,  as  I  understand  it, 
with  self-spacing  frames.  I  wonder,  I  won- 
der, what  there  is  about  his  locality  or  man- 
agement that  makes  that  so.  I  would  not 
do  without  followers  for  money. 

I  WAS  READING  aloud,  p.  304,  about  A.  I. 
Root's  tribulations  with  those  cross  bees, 
when  an  inquisitive  female  interrupted  me: 
' '  What  in  the  world  does  he  want  of  a  fur 
cap  when  it  is  warm  enough  to  work  with 
bees?"  "I  don't  know,"  I  replied, " unless 
it's  because  he's  A.  I.  Root."  [Well,  yes; 
that  is  as  good  an  answer  as  you  could  give. 
-Ed.] 

Bicycle  pants-guards  "can  be  bought 
anywhere  for  15  cents  a  pair,"  page  298. 
Aren't  you  pretty  well  up  in  your  prices, 
Mr.  Editor?  I  paid  5  cents  for  mine,  and  in 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.s'  catalog  they  are 
2  cents  a  pair.  [It  has  been  so  long  since  I 
bought  any  bicycle  pants-guards  that  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  been  keeping  track  of  their 


price.  In  the  days  when  I  used  to  be  riding 
a  bicycle  (I  use  a  little  auto,  you  know,  now) 
I  accumulated  a  large  reserve  so  that  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  buy  any  of  late.  — Ed.] 

Here's  another  item,  page  304:  A.  I.  Root 
refers  to  the  peculiar  hissing  that  bees  make 
when  they  attack  any  furry  animal,  which 
hissing  seems  a  "signal  for  every  bee  in  the 
hive  to  sally  forth  to  war."  Do  the  bees 
fail  to  hear  that  hissing,  and  on  the  moment 
spring  a  fresh  brand  of  smell  that  calls  to 
war?  [See  answer  to  another  Straw  on  this 
subject. —Ed.] 

That  stretcher,  or  carrier,  p.  279,  is  the 
same  as  used  here  for  carrying  bees,  only 
here  the  two  poles  are  fastened  together  by 
cross  pieces.  I  wonder  which  is  the  better. 
An  advantage  of  the  cross-pieces  is  that  the 
poles  are  always  properly  adjusted.  [I  am 
not  sure  but  the  cross- sticks  would  be  an 
improvement.  I  will  ask  our  boys  to  test 
them. —Ed.] 

It  is  recommended,  p.  301,  to  clip  queens 
differently  each  year.  Do  you  really  do  that 
at  Medina?  I  can't  see  the  advantage.  The 
record  shows  whether  a  queen  is  clipped  or 
not;  and  if  a  different  queen  is  found  there 
she  will  be  undipped;  so  where  is  the  advan- 
tage of  any  different  clipping?  [No,  we  do 
not  clip  at  the  queen-rearing  yards,  as  some 
of  our  customers  would  object  to  thus  spoil- 
ing her  looks.  Not  every  one  keeps  records 
as  you  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that 
some  keep  track  of  the  age  of  queens  by  the 
manner  of  clipping  their  wings  in  different 
years. —Ed.] 

In  these  days  it  seems  all  too  common  a 
thing  for  men  high  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow-men  suddenly  to  betray  their  trust, 
and  ignominiously  fall  from  their  high  estate. 
G.  M.  Doolittle  is  a  man  whom  thousands 
have  followed  as  a  trusted  leader.  Alas  that 
at  this  late  day  he  should  be  guilty  of  such 
false  teachings  as  those  on  page  283.  He 
there  teaches  that  on  Candlemas  dav  the 
bear  c^mes  out  to  look  for  his  shadow.  How 
could  he  corrupt  the  youth  who  read  Glean- 
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INGS  by  such  utterly  erroneous  teachings? 
A  careful  study  of  history  shows  that  the 
groundhog  and  not  the  bear  is  the  beast  that, 
on  Feb.  2,  makes  observations  on  the  weath- 
er.    O  Gilbert!  how  could  you? 

"Is  IT  NOT  a  fact  that  bees  in  that  cellar 
inside  of  their  hives  have  a  temperature  of 
nearly  blood  heat?  "—footnote,  p.  276.  If  I 
remember  rightly  the  temperature  of  the 
cluster  in  the  cellar  when  the  bees  are  most 
nearly  dormant  is  50''.  Suppose,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, you  take  a  thermometer  and  test  the 
matter  as  soon  as  you  read  this.  [A  tem- 
perature of  52  degrees  inside  of  the  cellar- 
wintered  cluster  —  well,  now,  I  will  set  our 
boys  to  taking  temperatures,  and  report 
what  they  find.  Later.— With  a  cellar  tem- 
perature of  55  and  outside  temperature  of 
37  the  temperature  inside  of  a  cluster  of  one 
colony  was  84.  We  will  test  this  out  fur- 
ther. Where  did  you  see  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  only  50  F.?-Ed.] 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  point  in  bee- 
keeping upon   which    greater   variance    of 
opinion  prevails  than  upon  that  of   taking 
bees  out  of  cellar.     Some  say  early,  some 
late.     Some  say  take  out  by  installments, 
some  say  rush  out  in  a  bunch,  each  way  be- 
ing given  as  the  one    to  prevent  mixing. 
My  practice  has  been  to  take  all  out  together 
on  a  fine  day.    It  has  worked  well,  except, 
especially  the  last  two  years,  a  few  colonies 
have  become  very  strong  at  the  expense  of 
others.     Might  be  worth  while  to  try  E.  W. 
Alexander's  plan  of  taking  out  in  the  even- 
ing.    He  says, ' '  even  if  it  takes  not  only  all 
night  but  into  the  next  day."    Now,  does 
he  mean  to  keep  on  carrying  in  broad  day- 
light?   If  it  works  all  right  to  carry  out  the 
last  in  broad  daylight,  then  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  carry  out  all  then,     [We  have 
tried  nearly  all  the  methods  for  taking  bees 
out;  and  my  own  conclusion  is  that  the  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Alexander  is  the  best 
of  all.    When  Mr.  A.  speaks  about  taking 
the  bees  out  at  night,  and   keeping   it   up 
all  night,  you  will    not    forget    that    he 
winters    anywhere  from    500   to   700   colo- 
nies,   and    that   his   helpers   may  have    to 
make  an  all-night's  job  of  it,  even  going  in- 
to the  day.     For  a  small  lot  of  bees  I  should 
suppose  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  take  out 
the  bees  the  night  before,  providing  we  could 
be  assured  of  reasonable  weather  the  next 
day.— Ed.] 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  National  convention  could 
be  soon  announced.  Unless  lower  rates  can 
be  obtained  from  all  parts  to  Texas,  St.  Paul 
should  be  the  place.  There  are  objections 
to  following  the  G.  A.  R.,  but  they're  over- 
ruled by  the  fact  that  the  G.  A.  R.  gets  the 
railroad  rates,  and  the  rates  bring  the  crowd. 
Even  if  rates  are  equal,  one  advantage  in 
following  the  G.  A.  R.  is  that  a  number  of 
good  men  are  both  bee-keepers  and  G.  A.  R. 
men,  and  they'll  attend  both  meetings  when 
they  would  not  attend  one  alone.  [San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  the  center  of  a  great  bee 
coujitry,  i=«  making  a  stmng  bid  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National.     Texas  beekeep- 


ers feel  that  this  is  the  third  time  that  the 
convention  talked  of  going  to  their  beautiful 
city;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
scheduled  to  meet  there  last  winter,  and  had 
to  be  held  elsewhere  owing  to  the  yellow- 
fever  scare,  they  feel  that  this  year  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  it.  They  fully  realize 
that  the  G.  A.  R.  excursion  rates  are  very 
low,  and  they  are,  therefore,  making  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  get  the  southern  roads  to 
make  some  important  concessions  in  the  way 
of  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minnesota 
bee-keepers,  where  the  G.  A.  R.  is  to  go, 
meeting  at  St.  Paul,  are  pulling  very  strong 
to  get  the  convention  to  go  their  way.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  convention  would  go 
into  that  great  northwest  region,  it  would 
receive  a  most  royal  welcome.  I  understand 
that  the  executive  committees  of  the  Nation- 
al feel  that  the  convention  should  not  go  to 
Texas  unless  railroad  rates  can  be  guaran- 
teed.—Ed.] 

Ye  Editor,  p.  277,  thinks  the  smell  rath- 
er than  the  sound  may  call  swarming  bees. 
Looks   like  a  reasonable   proposition.     But 
with  that  hypothesis,  there  are  some  things 
hard  to  get  over.     "There   is   the   stubborn 
fact  of  the  sound  itself.     Even  the  bee-  keep- 
er can  hear  it,  recognize  it,  and  differentiate 
it   from   other   sounds.     Why  not  the  bees? 
If  that  sound  does  not  call  the  bees,  what  is 
that  sound  for?    There  seem  good   reasons 
to  believe  that  each  colony  has  its  individual 
smell,  recognized  by  its  own  bees.     We  know 
positively  that  the  call,  whether  by  smell  or 
sound,  is  recognized  by  any  bees  in  condition 
to  respond  to  the  call.     In  many,  many  cases 
I  have  seen  ^  returning  swarm  go  to  a  hive 
other   than   its   own,  because   the   call  was 
there,  a  swarm   having  just   previously  re- 
turned to  that  other  hive.     Has  that  colony 
all  at  once  changed  from  its  individual  smell 
to  a  call  smell,  recognized  by  all  bees  alike? 
[Do  not  get  the  impression  that  I  think  bees 
do  not  hear.     In  my  previous  footnote  I  sim- 
ply desired  to  bring  out  the  point  that  the 
scent  factor  may  have  had  something  to  do 
as  well  as  the  "call"  in  inducing  those  bees 
to  follow  your  swarm.     I  have  noticed  this : 
In  carrying  clusters  that  have  just  been  re- 
moved from  a  limb  of  a  tree  across  the  yard, 
if  I  did   not  walk  too  fast  there  would   be 
several  hundred  hangers-on  that  would  fol- 
low me  like  a  flock   of   sheep.     I  attributed 
this   following  to  the  odor   of   the   swarm 
rather  than  to  the  noise,  because  the  cluster 
was   perfectly  quiet.     On   the   other   hand, 
when  I  have  dumped  a  swarm  in  front  of  an 
entrance,  and  got  them  started  to  rushing 
in,  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  roar  or"  call" 
set  all  the  bees  wild  in  a  scramble  to  get  to- 
ward that  entrance.     Apparently  sound  and 
not  scent  was  the  drawing- card.  — Ed.] 

You  MISUNDERSTOOD,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  276. 
For  years  I  bred  from  imported  Italian 
queens,  not  to  get  hybrids,  but  pure  stock ; 
the   result,    however,   was    hybrids.     Quite 

gossibly,  if  I  were  to  start  afresh  it  would 
e  easier  now  to  Italianize  the  neighborhood, 
and  I  may  try  it.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  don't  feel  any  too  sanguine  about  getting 
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pure  stock,  imported  or  otherwise,  that  will 
give  me  as  much  honey  as  the  stock  I  now 
have.  I  want  pure  stock,  if  I  can  get  it 
without  too  much  sacrifice.  I  am  on  the 
fence  in  the  whole  matter.  Let  me  place 
before  you  a  rather  troublesome  question  to 
which  I  hope  you  will  give  answer:  Suppose 
I  have  pure  stock,  also  hybrids,  and  I  find  a 
hybrid  colony  that  gives  25  per  cent  more 
honey  than  the  best  Italian  colony:  would 
you  or  would  you  not  breed  from  that  hybrid 
stock?  Bear  with  me  if  I  put  another  ques- 
tion. What  per  cent  greater  yield  over  the 
yield  of  the  Italian  stock  would  you  demand 
of  hybrid  stock  before  you  would  breed  from 
that  hybrid  stock?  [Doctor,  you  are  asking 
hard  questions,  and  1  do  not  know  that  I  can 
answer  them;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
have  any  hybrid  stock  that  will  be  superior 
in  honey-getting  to  some  pure  Italian  stock. 
Of  course,  you  run  chances  when  you  buy  a 
queen  from  some  breeder  that  has  a  record 
for  honey-getting,  for  not  all  daughters  of 
these  extra  queens  will  come  anywhere  near 
equaling  the  work  of  the  mother.  But  if 
you  had  tested  queens  from  different  queen- 
breeders  I  think  you  would  have  soon  found 
one  that  would  have  equaled  your  hybrid 
stock.  To  answer  your  question  more  specif- 
ically, assuming  it  to  be  impossible  to  get 
pure  blood  that  would  equal  the  work  of  the 
hybrids,  even  if  there  were  only  10  per  cent 
difference  in  favor  of  the  cross  I  would  take 
the  mixed  stock,  even  with  the  stings  and 
propolis;  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  would  even 
if  there  was  a  difference  of  but  5  per  cent, 
if  I  were  running  several  out- apiaries.  But 
I  think  you  are  wrong  in  believing  that  your 
hybrid  stock  will  excel  any  pure  stock  that 
you  can  buy.  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  handle 
gentle  bees;  and,  where  other  things  are 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  I  would  take  the 
stock  that  is  quiet  to  handle.  — Ed.] 


of  the  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  big  Chicago  convention.  The  re- 
port is  interesting  and  well  gotten  up,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  work  of  the  stenographer 
is  practically  without  a  mistake  so  far  as  I 
can  see. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of 
the  seventeen- year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Laws,  of  Beeville,  Texas.  She  was  just 
blooming  into  womanhood,  and  was  her 
father's  right-hand  helper  is  his  general 
correspondence,  signing  herself  Alyce.  We 
extend  to  Mr.  Laws  our  sincere  sympathy. 

THE   CHICAGO    CONVENTION  REPORT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  for  1905  has  been  issued 
from  the  Revieio  office.  It  contains  some- 
thing like  200  pages,  65  of  which  relate  to 
the  report  of  the  General  Manager,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  list  of  members.     The  rest 


FLORIDA  TRIP  DEFERRED. 

To  the  many  who  have  been  inquiring  re- 
garding my  projected  Florida  trip  I  may  say 
that  an  attack  of  the  grip  confined  me  to 
the  house  for  about  ten  days.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  get  my  work  ahead,  as  I  had 
planned  so  that  I  could  get  away,  this  result- 
ed in  my  getting  behind.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  our  printing  and  publishing  department 
has  become  so  cramped  by  reason  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  our  subscription  list 
that  I  ought  not  to  leave  now  owing  to  plans 
for  newer  and  larger  quarters.  Whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  south  before  my  parents 
return,  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  the  present 
writing.  But  I  expect  to  be  able  to^go 
next  fall  or  the  following  spring. 


A  NEW  LIGHT  ON    THE     APICULTURAL  HORI- 
ZON. 

The  portrait  on  the  outside  cover  page  of 
this  issue  shows  a  new  light  on  the  apicul- 
tural  horizon.  He  has  been  a  bee-keeper 
only  since  1902;  but  prior  to  that  time  he 
was  a  successful  florist  and  market-garden- 
er. Finding  it  necessary  to  get  some  bees 
to  fertilize  his  vines  he  embarked  in  bee- 
keeping in  a  small  way.  The  results  were 
so  satisfactory  that  he  procured  books  and 
journals;  and  now,  although  only  three  years 
in  the  business,  I  believe  him  to  be  compe- 
tent, from  some  facts  in  my  possession,  to  in- 
struct some  of  the  Gamaliels  in  the  business. 
When  I  heard  A.  K.  Ferris,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
for  that  is  the  man  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, talk  at  the  National  convention  in  Chi- 
cago, I  became  impressed  with  his  ability, 
and  engaged  him  to  write  for  us  two  or  three 
articles.  This  he  has  done,  and  they  will  be 
given  to  our  readers  in  later  issues.  I  trust 
he  is  a  man  we  shall  hear  from  more  in  the 
future;  for  indeed  he  has  some  ideas  worth 
giving,  

DOOLITTLE'S  NEW  METHOD    OF    SWARM   CON- 
TROL WHEN  RUNNING  FOR   COMB   HONEY. 

Beginning  April  1  we  expect  to  begin  a 
series  of  articles  from  that  veteran,  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  detailing  a  new  system  of  swarm 
control  and  comb- honey  production  that  he 
has  been  quietly  "digging  out,"  as  he  says, 
for  the  last  16  years.  He  now  believes  he 
has  solved  the  problem  of  swarm  control  at 
out-apiaries  when  running  for  comb  honey, 
and  yet  make  only  a  few  trips  in  the  season, 
bees  at  other  times  being  left  entirely  to 
themselves.  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  last  year  was  the  poorest  for  white  hon- 
ey in  the  clover  and  basswood  regions  that 
we  have  had  for  many  years;  yet  Mr.  Doo- 
little was  able,  with  the  system  he  is  about 
to  describe,  to  secure  114  lbs.  per  colony 
without  a  swarm.     While  it  may  not  work  in 
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all  localities  with  all  bee-keepers,  yet  it  will 
cost  nothing  to  carry  out  tfta  plan,  for  the 
bee-keeper  will  not  have  to  change  his  hives 
or  plans  one  iota;  and  right  here  is  where 
the  value  of  the  system  lies.  If  it  should 
fail  to  work,  there  will  be  no  extra  cost  for 
outlay  for  the  plan;  but  if  it  does  work,  he 
will  be  immensely  ahead.  We  hope  to  pub- 
lish each  article  in  time  so  that  the  method 
can  be  put  into  effect  this  season. 

THE  EDITOR  TO  BE  PRESENT  AT  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  CONVENTION. 

I  EXPECT  to  be  present  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Bee-keepers'  convention,  at  State  Col- 
lege, Center  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  this  month.  I  have  never  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bee-keepers,  and  it  will,  therefore, 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  our  friends 
there.  

A  9|-LB.  SWARM  IN  MARCH. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  one  of  the  leading 
bee-keepers  of  Texas,  writes  us  that  he  had 
a  9^-lb.  swarm  a  few  days  ago  in  the  form 
of  a  baby  boy.  He  reports  that  both  moth- 
er and  boy  are  doing  well.  Although  this 
swarm  was  a  9^  pounder,  yet  it  was  a  sec- 
ond swarm;  for,  be  it  known,  Mr.  Toepper- 
wein is  the  proud  papa  of  two  boys.  Glean- 
ings extends  its  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

By  the  way,  that  last  swarm  in  Rootville 
is  prospering  finely.  The  youngster  is  a 
genuine  little  A.  I.  Root,  although  we  are 
not  permitted  to  call  him  by  that  name. 
Many  a  time  when  I  go  home  tired  and  per- 
haps somewhat  cross,  "that  tired  feeling" 
is  banished  utterly  by  a  smile  that  will  not 
come  off— from  the  small  boy. 

MOVING  bees  SHORT  DISTANCES. 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  move  bees  a 
short  distance,  say  from  front  to  back  yard, 
or  to  some  other  point  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  if  more  desirable.  As  is  well  known, 
it  is  difficult  to  move  bees  such  short  distances 
in  midsummer  without  a  considerable  loss 
of  the  old  flying  bees  that  go  back  to  their 
old  location.  In  the  case  of  cellar-wintered 
bees,  when  they  are  first  set  out  and  before 
they  fly  they  can  be  placed  anywhere  after 
their  long  winter's  sleep  or  confinement; 
and  right  now  is  the  best  time  of  all  the 
year.  When  the  winters  have  not  been  too 
mild,  outdoor  bees  can  be  similarly  moved. 
It  all  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  they 
have  had  a  flight  within  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  

A  GOVERNMENT  BULLETIN  ON    QUEEN-REAR- 
ING. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Entomology,  has  issued 
Bulletin  55,  entitled  "Rearing  Queen- bees," 
by  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ph.D.,  Expert  Apicultu- 
rist  at  the  government  apiaries.  It  contains 
30  pages  of  matter,  detailing  some  of  the 
best  methods  of  rearing  queens,  particularly 
those  adapted  to  the  average  bee-keeper. 
Dr.  Phillips  has  selected  the  best  methods 


and  practices  from  several  of  the  best  breed- 
ers in  the  country,  including  those  of  Swarth- 
more.  The  work  is  clearly  and  concisely 
written,  and  is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
best  short  treatise  on  queen-rearing  that  has 
ever  been  issued. 

Dr.  Phillips  spent  a  part  of  two  seasons 
at  Medina  doing  some  scientific  investigation 
work.  Durmg  that  time  he  could  not  but 
become  familiar  with  all  our  methods,  and, 
what  was  more,  he  taught  us  a  number  of 
new  tricks  of  the  trade  as  he  had  gleaned 
them  from  Swarthmore. 

Since  Mr.  Benton's  absence  he  has  had  en- 
tire charge  of  the  queen- rearing  work  at  the 
government  yards;  and  this,  together  with 
his  scientific  training,  makes  him  eminently 
fitted  to  prepare  the  woik  he  has. 


OUR    $1000  REWARD    OFFER    FOR    SO-CALLED 
MANUFACTURED  COMB  HONEY. 

This  offer,  originally  offered  some  17  years 
ago,  and  broadly  advertised  through  all  the 
bee  papers,  and  many  of  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  is  still  good.  In  all  these  17 
years  no  one  has  attempted  to  take  up  with 
these  conditions  of  the  reward  except  one 
party.  He  sent  us  a  sample  of  what  appear- 
ed to  be  a  cake  of  paraffine  with  boles  melt- 
ed or  bored  in  it.  These  he  filled  with  glu- 
cose, then  smeared  over  the  top  a  thin  film 
of  frosting  sugar.  When  we  received  it  we 
did  not  know  what  it  was— neither  would 
any  one  else.  Of  course,  such  a  specimen 
did  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  offer.  It 
required  that  the  bogus  article  should  have 
some  semblance  to  the  genuine  product  from 
the  hive. 

We  will  cheerfully  mail  cards  containing 
the  conditions  of  our  offer,  just  as  we  have 
been  doing  for  17  years,  to  any  one;  and 
those  conditions  are  not  exacting  except 
that  they  require  that  the  manufactured 
article  shall  be  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  de- 
ceive the  ordinary  purchaser.  A  bungling 
imitation  that  will  fool  nobody  can  not  be 
offered  as  proof  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  manufactured  comb  honey  on  the  market. 


the  HEPBURN  PURE  FOOD  BILL  PASSED  BY 
THE  SENATE. 

The  unexpected  has  happened.  Year  after 
year  the  lower  House  has  passed  a  pure- food 
law;  but  when  a  measure  of  that  kind  reach- 
ed the  Senate  it  would  either  be  killed  in 
committee  or  by  a  direct  vote  on  the  floor. 
That  this  august  body  should  now  pass  a 
good  pure-food  bill  almost  unanimously  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise.  The  measure 
has  not  yet  become  a  law,  because  it  will 
have  to  go  to  the  House  and  afterward  re- 
ceive the  signature  of  the  President.  While 
it  is  presumed,  of  course,  that  the  lower 
body  will  pass  it,  it  may  amend  it,  so  we 
would  request  our  subscribers  to  write  to 
their  Representatives,  asking  them  to  sup- 
port the  Hepburn  pure- food  bill  as  passed  Dy 
the  Senate,  without  amendment.  If  amend- 
ed it  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  Senate  where 
it  may  be  killed.     Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to 
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explain  that  the  Senate  bill  just  passed  is 
supplemental  to  the  State  pure- food  laws. 
It  forbids  the  importation  from  one  State  to 
another,  or  delivery,  of  any  article  of  food, 
drugs,  or  liquor  which  has  been  adulterated 
or  misbranded.  In  short,  one  writer  char- 
acterizes it  as  "  an  act  to  compel  manufac- 
turers to  tell  the  truth  about  their  products. " 
Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  for  years 
advocated  a  national  pure  food  law;  and  it 
must  be  no  little  satisfaction  to  that  official 
to  see  the  national  Senate  get  into  the  band- 
wagon, and  well  they  may;  for  unless  these 
dignified  Senators  stop  their  tactics  of  ob- 
struction of  measures  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple and  by  our  good  President,  those  same 
dear  people  will  see  to  it  that  new  Senators 
are  elected  by  popular  vote,  as  they  should 
be  and  will  be. 

THE  RAPID  INCREASE  IN  THE    SUBSCRIPTION 

LIST  TO  GLEANINGS,  AND  THE  DON'T- 

TAKE-A-BEE  PAPER  BEE-KEEPER. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  we  are 
taking  in  new  names  at  the  rate  of  800  per 
month  on  the  average,  in  excess  of  those 
who  drop  out.  We  never  made  such  a  gain 
as  this  before.  We  attribute  this  result  to 
the  improvements  we  have  been  making  in 
the  journal,  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
reading  matter  as  well  as  to  the  more  vigor- 
ous policy  of  advertising.  There  have  been 
thousands  and  thousands  of  bee-keepers  who 
took  no  bee- paper,  who  are  not  in  touch  with 
the  great  outside  bee-keeping  world,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  price  current  on  honey, 
and  would  sell  their  goods  ' '  at  any  old  price. ' ' 
Our  increased  subscription- list  is  going  to  be 
the  means  of  educating  a  large  percentage 
of  these  people  into  an  inteUigent  co-opera- 
tion that  will  result  in  the  betterment  of  the 
product  as  it  goes  to  the  market  and  to  the 
betterment  in  price.  The  large  non- reading 
public  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  making 
prices  on  honey  unstable.  It  is  the  "don't- 
need-a-bee-paper  "  bee-keeper  who  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  harm  to  the  industry  because 
he  does  not  know  and  can  not  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  therefore  pursues  a  policy  in- 
imical to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  better 
posted  of  the  same  cru,ft. 

A  NEW  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  FOR 
GLEANINGS. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  our  circu- 
lation, and  to  the  further  fact  that  our  print- 
ing department  has  been  strained  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  presses  running  night  and 
day,  and  still  behind,  we  are  now  making 
our  plans  for  putting  up  a  large  building, 
somewhere  about  60X100,  two- story,  to  take 
in  the  office  and  publishing  department. 
This  will  seggregate  this  feature  of  our  busi- 
ness away  from  the  tire  hazard  of  the  wood- 
working, machine-shop,  and  packing  depart- 
ments. 

We  shall  probably  put  in  one  of  the  most 
improved  type-setting  machines  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  over  $3000,  and  another  fast 
printing-press,  in  addition  to  those  we  already 


hdve,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $3000  or  $4000. 
The  new  press  will  nearly  double  the  capa- 
city of  our  present  Gleanings  press,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  will  do  nicer  work. 

The  new  building  will  probably  be  made  of 
concrete,  and  be  practically  fire-proof.  The 
lower  floor  will  be  made  up  entirely  of  the 
printing  and  binding  departments,  and  the 
upper  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  office  and 
composing-  room  s. 


THE  TWO  cities  THAT  ARE  PULLING  FOR  THE; 
next  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  g 
BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  f. 

Two  cities  are  making  a  strong  pull  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
—  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Both  are  centers  of  a  fine  bee  country.  St. 
Paul  urges  the  extremely  low  railroad  rates 
of  a  cent  a  mile  because  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
meet  in  that  city.  It  is  convenienvly  situ- 
ated to  take  in  all  the  great  Northwest,  in- 
cluding the  territory  adjacent  to  Chicago. 
But  whenever  the  convention  follows  the  G. 
A.  R.  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  conges- 
tion at  the  hotels,  and  poor  accommodations. 
San  Antonio  was  to  have  had  the  convention 
a  year  ago,  but  feels  it  was  cheated  out  of 
it  by  the  yellow-fever  scare,  and  has  been 
making  most  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  the 
railroad  rates  promised  by  St.  Paul.  Some 
of  the  leading  bee-keepers,  inc  uding  Direct- 
or Toepperwein,  have  finally  secured  a 
home-seekers'  rate,  which  is  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  the  fare  one  way.  This  will 
make  the  extremely  low  rate  of  $20  for  the 
round  trip  from  Chicago  to  San  Antonio, 
with  corresponding  rates  from  other  points. 

San  Antonio  is  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
bee  paradises  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
presume  it  would  make  an  aggregate  show- 
ing of  bee-keepers  at  the  convention,  if  the 
season  happens  to  be  favorable,  that  would 
surpass  that  of  any  previous  meeting  any- 
where. 

I  understand  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  are  taking  the  two  points  into 
careful  consideration,  and  no  doubt  will  soon 
be  able  to  announce  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  convention. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  OHIO  FOUL- BROOD  LAW  AT 
LAST. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  two  years 
ago,  the  bee-keepers  of  this  State  succeeded 
in  getting  a  county  foul- brood  law;  but  it 
lacked  one  important  word  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. It  appears  that  the  original  draft  of 
the  bill  stated  that,  on  petition  properly- 
signed,  "the  county  commissioners  shall, 
within  five  days, ' '  appoint  a  person  as  bee- 
inspector.  The  expense  of  such  inspector 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  funds.  It 
appears  that  the  bill  would  have  failed  of 
passage  because  of  its  mandatory  clause; 
and  the  friends  of  the  measure  finally  con- 
sented to  have  the  word  may  substituted  in 
place  of  shall,  in  order  to  get  something 
rather  than  nothing  at  all. 

When  it  came  to  putting  the  law  into  ac- 
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tual  effect  it  was  found  that  the  average 
commissioner  could  not  see  any  need  of  hay- 
ing an  inspector;  that  he  would  complain 
that  the  funds  were  low;  and  because  he 
was  not  compelled  to  make  such  appointment 
he  would  vote  to  do  nothing.  As  a  result 
the  law  was  a  farce.  A  number  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  State,  especially  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  went  before  the  leg- 
islature this  year  and  complained  that  the 
law  was  ineffective,  and  submitted  an 
amendment  substituting  the  word  shall  in 
place  of  may.  I  am  glad  to  report  that, 
during  the  past  week,  this  amendment  pass- 
ed both  Houses;  and  if  Gov.  Pattison  signs 
the  bill  it  will  become  a  law. 

I  might  explain  that  in  the  amended  bill 
that  was  presented  was  a  further  provision 
providing  for  a  tax  of  ten  cents  per  colony 
in  the  State.  As  the  last  census  showed 
there  were  150,000  colonies,  this  would  pro- 
vide an  annual  revenue  of  $15,000.  Evident- 
ly the  person  or  persons  who  framed  the  bill 
did  not  know  the  number  of  bees  in  the 
State.  We  put  in  a  vigorous  protest  from 
this  office,  knowing  the  bee-keepers  over 
the  State  would  make  a  big  kick,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly suggested  that  the  tax  be  made 
five  mills,  or  at  most  not  to  exceed  one  cent 
per  colony.  This  would  provide  a  fund  of 
$750  on  the  smaller  amount,  or  $1500  on 
the  larger. 

But  it  appears  that  m  the  bill  as  it  passed 
both  Houses  this  tax  on  the  colonies  was 
stricken  out  entirely.  The  amended  law 
now  stands,  therefore,  that  the  commission- 
ers shall  appoint,  when  a  properly  signed 
petition  is  presented,  and  shall  draw  from 
the  county  funds  to  pay  the  expense  of  such 
work.  Considering  that  foul  brood  is  bad 
only  in  spots  in  the  State,  it  would  seem  as 
if  it  were  hardly  necessary  to  tax  all  the 
bee-keepers  just  for  the  bad  spots. 


A  SCHEME  FOR  REARING  EARLY  QUEENS  IN 
THE  NORTH. 

The  problem  of  rearing  early  queens  in 
the  North  has  always  been  a  difficult  one  to 
solve,  and  possibly  the  plan  I  am  about  to 
propose  may  be  a  foolish  one  —  something, 
perhaps,  that  has  been  exploited  before;  but 
whether  new  or  old,  we  are  going  to  try  it 
and  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it  so  that 
they  may  test  it  and  send  in  their  report. 
If  there  is  any  value  in  it,  it  will  result  in 
early  young  queens,  and  this  will  mean  hon- 
ey later  in  the  season.  To  describe  it  I  will 
tell  what  we  are  doing: 

We  are  selecting  four  or  five  of  our  best 
colonies  from  the  cellar,  and  stationing  them 
in  front  of  available  windows  of  some  of  our 
warmed-up  factory  rooms  that  are  kept 
warm  days  and  nights  and  Sundays.  These 
vt^ll  be  given  an  entrance  through  a  slotted 
board  under  the  window-sash,  said  entrance 
being  provided  with  a  slide  or  shutter,  so  to 
speak,  that  can  be  closed  off  at  will. 

From  this  time  on  we  shall  be  having  nice 
warm  fly  days,  at  least  one  a  week,  and 
probably  one  to  two  days  a  week.     On  un- 


favorable days  we  will  shut  the  bees  in. 
The  colonies  will  be  rendered  queenless,  and 
after  they  start  building  cells  so  as  to  give 
a  supply  of  royal  jelly  we  shall  graft  artifi- 
cial cups  and  start  them  in  real  earnest  to 
building  out  cells,  for  these  colonies  will  be 
the  strongest  and  best  we  have.  The  laying 
queens  removed  will  be  put  in  baby  nuclei 
before  some  other  windows.  If  we  can  get 
the  cell  work  going  then,  we  will  distribute 
some  baby  nuclei,  each  with  a  cell,  around 
some  of  the  factory  windows  —  perhaps  two 
at  a  window.  All  of  these  will  have  en- 
trances of  the  kind  already  described.  On 
warm  fly  days  all  the  bees  will  be  permitted 
to  fly.  On  other  days  they  will  be  shut  in. 
There,  now,  don't  you  see  the  conditions 
are  practically  the  same  as  they  might  be 
in  a  cold  May  or  June,  when  there  might  be 
only  one  or  two  fly  days  in  a  week,  the  oth- 
er days  being  too  chilly  for  the  bees  to  go 
out? 

The  factory  rooms  are  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  the  least  trouble  about 
keeping  the  bees  and  brood  warm. 

But  how  about  the  drones?  We  have  about 
150  colonies  outdoors,  and,  like  all  outdoor- 
wintered  bees,  they  will  have  a  scattering 
of  drones.  If  we  can  find  a  drone- laying 
queen  among  the  cellared  bees,  we  will  give 
her  and  her  colony  a  window. 

This  whole  scheme  is  on  paper  only,  save 
that  we  have  a  few  colonies  that  have  al- 
ready been  dequeened  that  are  now  starting 
cells.  It  remains  to  be  shown  yet  how  far 
the  plan  can  be  made  a  success.  But  our 
readers  can  test  it  on  a  small  scale  in  one  of 
their  living-rooms.  With  a  hard-coal  stove 
the  heat  could  be  maintained  at  a  practical- 
ly uniform  temperature  night  and  day.  In 
localities  where  there  are  no  fly  days  during 
March  or  April  the  plan  could  not  be  made 
a  success,  of  course;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  fail,  if  we  have  now  and  then  a  fly  day. 
Now,  then,  you  see  if  we  can  make  it  work 
we  shall  have  cells  and  virgins  galore  dur- 
ing April,  when  there  will  be  a  good  many 
nice  fly  days;  and  when  May  finally  arrives 
we  shall  have  steady  weather,  and  queen- 
rearing  will  be  at  full  blast.  Heretofore  it 
has  taken  nearly  a  month  after  the  first  of 
May  to  get  started.  We  propose,  if  possi- 
ble, to  steal  a  march  on  old  Father  Time  by 
at  least  60  days. 

There,  now,  friends,  do  not  poke  fun  at 
the  idea,  but  let  us  try  it  together,  then 
compare  notes  later  on.  If  it  does  not  seem 
feasible,  just  remember  that  we  are  supply- 
ing all  the  conditions  of  a  rainy  or  chilly 
spring,  when  we  know  we  can  raise  queens, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  hives 
will  never  be  subjected  to  a  chilly  atmos- 
phere of  50  or  60  degrees  every  day  or  night. 
An  always  warm  brood-  nest  and  an  occasion- 
al fly  day,  it  seems,  ought  to  enable  us  to 
gain  practically  two  months  of  time.  If  we 
Northern  chaps  should  get  ahead  of  A.  1.  R. 
away  down  in  Florida,  it  would  be  a  good 
joke;  but  may  be  he  will  have  the  laugh  on 
us  about  next  May.     We'll  see. 
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In  our  journey  upward  in  the  great  insect 
realm  we  have  looked  upon  and  admired  the 
gauzy- winged  neuroptera ;  stood  appalled  be- 
fore the  whilome  ravages  of  the  locust  or- 
der; studied  sympathetically  the  bugs,  eve- 
rywhere regarded  with  pitying  contempt; 
wondered  that  such  tiny  creatures  as  thrips 
could  work  such  colossal  mischief;  wished 
that  the  mallophaga— bird  hce— with  their 
piercing  jaws  in  lieu  of  the  sharp  beaks  of 
the  true  lice,  might  have  been  omitted  from 
the  program  of  creation;  and  now  we  come 
to  the  largest  order  of  all— the 

COLEOPTERA,  OR  BEETLES. 

These  are  often  called  bugs.  This  is  a 
pity,  for  beetles  are  very  different  from 
bugs.  We  know  them  in  the  common  de- 
structive potato-beetles,  the  valuable  lady- 
bird beetles,  and  the  common  robust,  brown 
Mayor  June  beetle  ("June  bug"),  which, 
in  ante-window-screen  days,  used  so  fre- 
quently to  enter  our  rooms  in  the  evening 
twilight  after  the  lamps  were  lighted.  The 
name,  Coleoptera,  means  sheathed  wings, 
and  shows  Linnaeus'  genius  at  naming,  for, 
as  we  all  know,  these  beetles,  except  a  few 
wingless  forms  like  the  female  firefly  bee- 
tles, all  have  their  front  or  upper  wings 
thickened,  and  so  made  to  serve  as  protec- 
tion for  the  under  or  secondary  wings, 
which,  of  course,  alone  do  service  in  flight. 
These  thick  upper  wings  or  wing-covers  are 
known  as  elytra.  They  alone  are  enough  to 
betray  the  identity  of  any  beetle,  except  the 
few  that  have  no  wings  at  all.  These  apte- 
rous insects  are  to  be  found  in  all  orders.  It 
is  usually  an  acquired  condition.  The  insect 
ceases  to  use  its  wings;  they  shrink  from 
idleness,  and  soon,  or  after  a  time,  disap- 
pear. California,  when  it  became  arid,  ceas- 
ed, to  grow  trees  in  great  part,  so  the  bee- 
tles elected  to  walk  rather  than  to  fly ;  and 
hence  many  beetles  in  California  are  wing- 
less. These  run  on  the  ground,  and  so  are 
often  black,  that  mimicry  may  aid  them  in 
the  fight  that  all  animals— yea,  all  life- 
must  perforce  wage  in  this  world  of  conten- 
tion and  conflict. 

Beetles  have  good  strong  biting  mouth 
parts,  as  will  soon  become  evident  if  we 
pick  up  a  large  ground-beetle.  He  is  not 
slow  to  try  his  jaws  upon  us.  He  is  usually 
set  free!  The  jaws  are  often  quite  effective. 
I  have  known  them  to  eat  through  lead 
pipe,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  eaten 
through  an  iron  canister.  This  feature  sep- 
arates beetles  from  bugs.  Beetles  bite  and 
eat:  bugs  pierce  and  suck. 

Again,  beetles  pass,  as  do  bees,  through  a 


complete  metamorphosis.  The  larvae,  called 
grubs,  usually  have  six  legs.  A  few  have 
none  at  all,  and  are  long,  slim,  or  wormlike, 
though  some,  like  the  grubs  of  the  potato- 
beetles,  are  not  so  long.  Some,  like  the 
wire- worms,  larvae  of  the  spring  beetles,  or 
elaters,  are  very  long  and  slender.  The 
common  white  grub  (larva  of  the  May  or 
June  beetle,  which  we  so  often  see  in  the 
spring  as  we  dig  in  our  gardens)  is  the  most 
familiar  and  best- known  example  of  the 
beetle  order. 

While  many  beetles,  like  the  common 
rose- chafer,  do  immense  harm  as  adults,  the 
most  do  their  mischief  as  grubs.  Some  of 
these,  like  the  white  grubs  and  wire- worms, 
are  often  alarmingly  destructive,  and  vie 
with  the  very  worst  insect  pests  in  the  mis- 
chief they  cause. 

Beetles  are  excessively  abundant— certain- 
ly the  largest  order.  I  have  seen  the  state- 
ment that  they  outnumber  all  other  insects, 
which  is  doubtless  true.  That  they  exceed 
in  numbers  all  other  animals  combined  is 
also  affirmed;  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
they  exceed  all  other  forms  of  life— plant 
and  animal— in  number  of  species.  Both  of 
these  latter  statements  need  confirmation— 
especially  the  last. 

A  few  beetles  interest  the  bee-keeper  much, 
for  he  sees  them  in  his  depopulated  hives  and 
among  the  combs  in  the  honey-house.  Such 
are  the  flour-beetle,  Tenebrio  molitor,  and 
the  bacon- beetle,  Dermestes  lardarius,  both 
of  which  are  illustrated  in  my  "Bee-keep- 
ers' Guide."  These  beetles  are  there  for 
the  pollen  and  dead  bees,  and  are  not  a  seri- 
ous menace  at  any  time.  If  combs  are  not 
exposed  they  will  not  harbor  these  coleopte- 
rous. 

As  beetles  eat,  ratiier  than  suck,  the  sov- 
ereign remedy  is  some  arsenite  like  Paris 
green,  London  purple,  etc.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  saved  to  our  country  and 
people  since  the  advent  of  the  Colorado  po- 
tato-beetle in  the  potato-growing  regions  by 
fighting  with  the  arsenical  poisons.  In  some 
cases  mechanical  means  are  effective  in  this 
warfare.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  common 
jarring  method  of  fighting  the  plum-curcu- 
lio.  When  the  grubs  eat  under  ground,  like 
Fuller's  rose-beetle,  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
found  to  be  a  very  effective  remedy,  and 
not  expensive. 

LANDWIRTSCHAFT. 

I  have  attended  this  week  a  monster  agra- 
rian rally  from  all  sections  of  the  twenty-six 
German  states.  There  were  more  than  2000 
members  present,  and  they  represented  371,- 
000  farmers,  organized  for  business.  They 
feel  that  America  is  crowding  them  to  the 
wall,  and  demand  of  the  government  a  high 
tariff  that  will  protect  them  against  foreign 
competition.  They  cheered  to  the  echo  eve- 
ry reference  to  the  Kaiser,  whom  they  re- 
gard as  a  staunch  supporter  of  their  cause. 
William  II.  was  once  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  agrarian  laws,  and  referred  to  them 
as  "bread  usury."  He  has  now  wheeled 
about,  and  says  that   the  farmers  are  the 
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"backbone  of  the  country,"  and  should  be 
protected.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the 
time  for  wise  diplomacy.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle honey  in  this  city.  It  could  be  brought 
here  greatly  to  our  gain,  and  to  no  detri- 
ment to  the  producers  here,  while  the  peo- 
ple in  general  would  be  immense  gainers. 
The  reciprocity  scheme  should  be  brought  to 
the  front.  I  believe  it  could  be  so  handled 
as  to  aid  greatly  both  America  and  Germa- 
ny, and  injure  neither.  It  is  a  subject 
worthy  our  biggest  men.  A  great  brainy 
man  could  formulate  a  plan  that  would  help 
both  countries  immensely,  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  cement  a  friendship  that 
would  be  a  great  blessing  not  only  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  America  but  to  all  classes  in 
both  nations. 

KAISER  WILLIAM  IT. 

The  present  Kaiser  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  world.  He  is  a  great 
advocate  of  learning,  and  even  more  enthu- 
siastically in  favor  of  Christ's  gospel.  He 
has  not  only  won  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  his  own  people,  but  the  profound  re- 
spect of  the  entire  world.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  reign  Germany  has  made  gigan- 
tic strides  in  all  productive  and  commercial 
enterprises.  She  is  rich  and  prosperous— 
only  35  years  old,  and  yet  in  some  ways- 
many  ways— she  has  distanced  all  competi- 
tors in  the  race  for  what  makes  a  people 
greatest.  Yet  in  his  surcharge  of  faith  in 
the  army,  in  his  distrust  of  the  people— so- 
cialists—who  are,  for  the  most  part,  true, 
worthy,  and  patriotic,  he  is  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  American  student  of  Germany 
has  no  call  to  be  envious  or  covetous. 

Berlin,  Prussia. 


HOW  THE  BEES  ARE  WINTERING. 

As  I  predicted  before,  bees  are  wintering 
badly  here.  In  one  apiary  I  was  asked  to 
look  at,  35  per  cent  were  dead  by  Feb.  10, 
with  a  strong  probability  of  a  number  more 
dying  before  spring.  In  another  apiary, 
where  I  made  only  a  hasty  and  superficial 
examination,  I  think  fully  75  per  cent  were 
dead  at  the  same  date.  As  bees  usually 
winter  here  with  very  little  loss,  this  heavy 
mortality,  following  a  season  of  total  failure, 
will  come  as  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  some 
who  have  looked  upon  the  possession  of  bees 
as  a  sure  road  to  wealth. 

DOES    FOUL     BROOD     AFFECT     THE     MATURE 
BEES? 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  foul  brood 
as  a  disease  of  the  larvee  only.     It  is  hard  to 


explain  the  only  practical  methods  of  cure 
on  any  other  basis.  Some  of  the  scientists 
claim  to  have  discovered  the  bacilli  of  the 
disease  in  the  bodies  of  mature  bees  and 
queens.  Practical  men  generally  have  not 
adopted  their  views,  and  some  of  them  have 
questioned  whether  the  bacilli  found  by  the 
microscopists  may  not  be  the  result  rather 
than  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  real  cause 
being  yet  undiscovered.  I  have  been  some- 
what inclined  to  that  opinion  myself;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  looks  favorable  to 
the  theory  that  the  adult  bees  may  be  dis- 
eased. This  is  that  a  colony  that  is  even 
slightly  affected  with  foul  brood,  only  a  few 
cells  showing  the  disease,  is  much  more 
likely  to  die  in  wintering  than  a  colony  that 
is  perfectly  healthy.  On  this  account  it  is 
decidedly  unsafe  to  attempt  to  winter  over 
such  colonies,  as  they  are  quite  liable  to  die, 
be  robbed,  and  so  scatter  the  disease.  [I 
note  that  the  scientists  have  stated  that  the 
germs  have  been  found  in  the  virus  of  the 
queens  and  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  ma- 
ture bees.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  those  colonies  that  had  a  cell  or  two  of 
foul  brood  did  not  winter- kill  because  of  any 
direct  effect  of  the  disease,  but,  rather,  be- 
cause, like  a  colony  without  a  queen,  they 
were  discouraged.  You  know  that  a  queen- 
less  colony  will  perish  much  quicker  than  one 
having  a  queen,  long  before  there  is  any 
chance  of  brood  being  reared  or  eggs  being 
laid. -Ed.] 

QUEEN- REARING  BULLETIN. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  Bulletin  No.  55  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  by  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ex- 
pert Apiculturist.  This  is  entitled  "The 
Rearing  of  Queen-bees,"  and  is  a  very  read- 
able and  practical  presentation  of  some  of 
the  latest  and  best  methods  of  queen-rear- 
ing. This  bulletin  may  be  had  free  by  ad- 
dressing the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  and  it  will  pay  every  bee-keep- 
er to  have  it.  It  is  evident  that  no  mistake 
has  been  made  in  selecting  Dr.  Phillips  to 
have  charge  of  this  department  during  the 
absence  of  Prof.  Benton. 

WHICH  IS  THE  TOP  OF  A  SECTION? 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
the  bee- journals  as  to  which  side  up  a  sec- 
tion should  go.  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  sections  with  the  lock  corner 
down,  and  it  came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to 
me  when  another  bee  keeper  asked  me  in 
sober  earnest  why  I  put  my  sections  in  the 
supers  upside  down.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  the  other  way, 
though  he  could  give  no  reason  for  it  fur- 
ther than  that  somebody  had  told  him  that  the 
lock  corner  should  go  on  top.  To  me  a  sec- 
tion with  the  lock  corner  up  has  a  curiously 
ungainly  and  one-sided  look,  though  that  is 
perhaps  only  a  matter  of  education.  Per- 
haps the  ordinary  person  would  not  notice 
the  matter  at  all,  though  I  think  that  the 
greater  symmetry  of  the  section  that  has 
the  joining  down  is  one  of  those  fine  points 
that  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  an  article, 
though  it  may  seem  unimportant  and  almost 
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unnoticeable  in  itself.  I  have  never  heard 
more  than  one  good  reason  for  having  this 
corner  up.  Possibly  there  are  two.  One  is 
that,  in  taking  the  section  out  of  the  super, 
the  bottom  is  sometimes  pulled  loose,  caus- 
ing the  comb  to  leak.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  damage  would  not  be  done  if  the  section 
were  the  other  side  up.  But  if  sections  are 
removed  in  so  rough  and  careless  a  manner 
as  this,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
cracking  of  the  comb  along  the  bottom  of 
the  section,  even  if  the  section  remains 
whole.  A  better  form  of  super,  or  more 
care  taken  in  removing  the  sections,  will  ob- 
viate this  trouble  entirely.  Any  form  of  su- 
per that  requires  the  section  to  be  removed 
from  the  top  is  defective.  A  section  should 
never  be  pulled  loose  from  its  supports,  but 
alwajrs  pried  loose.  If  you  use  section- hold- 
ers, msert  a  knife  between  the  bottom-bar 
and  the  comers  of  the  two.  inside  sections, 
which  will  spring  the  bottom-  bar  away  from 
the  sections.  Pry  the  separator  loose  in  the 
same  way,  and  your  sections  can  be  readily 
removed  without  damage.  The  other  reason 
given  is  that,  if  the  comb  is  not  attached  to 
the  bottom,  subsequent  handling  may  pull 
the  bottom  loose.  To  this  I  would  only  say 
that  you  should  have  your  combs  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  section.  If  your  combs 
are  not  built  down  to  the  bottom,  adopt  bet- 
ter methods,  so  that  your  combs  will  be  at- 
tached firmly  to  all  four  sides. 

THIN  SECTIONS  WITHOUT  SEPARATORS. 

Dr.  Miller  thinks  he  would  like  to  try  sec- 
tions less  in  height  than  in  width,  two  bee- 
way,  1|,  and  without  separators.  I  saw 
some  honey  to-day,  in  very  much  such  sec- 
tions, only  higher  than  wide,  and  three  bee- 
way  instead  of  two.  Four  beeway  would  be 
better  in  most  respects.  The  producer  of 
this  had  put  the  closed  side  of  the  section  on 
top,  making  the  super  tight  on  top.  While 
this  would  do  very  well  for  the  first  super  it 
would  interfere  with  tiering  up  afterward. 
As  I  take  it,  the  advantage  of  the  three- 
beeway  section  used  in  this  way  is  that  the 
closed  side  of  the  section  may  be  placed  next 
the  end  of  the  super  in  order  to  prevent  pro- 
polizing  to  the  super  or  section  holder.  The 
center  section  would  better  be  four  beeway. 
These  combs,  so  far  as  I  could  tell  from  the 
few  I  saw,  were  unusually  straight  for  un- 
separatored  sections.  They  had  been  shipped 
in  from  another  part  of  the  State,  so  I  could 
not  learn  who  the  producer  was.  I  wish  he 
would  stand  up  and  tell  us  how  he  likes  them 
and  how  many  of  them  he  has  used.  I  can 
see  some  very  considerable  advantages  in 
them  over  the  ordinary  style  and  width.  As 
to  having  the  sections  shallower,  I  think  the 
bees  would  take  to  the  shallow  ones  better 
than  the  tall  ones,  and  they  would  be  better 
adapted  to  doing  without  separators.  One 
objection  to  a  shallow  section  is  that,  if  the 
comb  is  not  well  built  down  to  the  bottom, 
there  will  be  a  greater  proportion  of  unfilled 
space  than  with  a  narrower  section.  How- 
ever, this  is  easily  obviated  by  using  a  bot- 
tom starter  or  a  full  sheet  of  proper   size. 


Besides,  with  these  thin  sections  there  would 
not  be  as  great  a  tendency  to  leave  combs 
unattached  as  with  the  thicker  sections  in 
common  use.  [Another  reason  that  has 
been  advanced  is  that  the  bottom  of  the  sec- 
tion, or  what  is  the  bottom  while  the  honey 
is  being  stored,  will,  when  turned  over,  be 
clean  of  travel-stain.  This  would  be  true 
only  of  such  cases  where  the  sections  rest 
on  supporting- slats  like  the  section- holder 
device,  but  would  not,  of  course,  apply  to  T 
supers.— Ed.] 

THIN  COMBS    vs.    THICK     ONES     FOR     TABLE 
USE. 

W.  K.  Morrison,  page  85,  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  thin  combs  cut  up  much  better 
at  the  table  than  thick  ones.  The  individual 
portions  are  secured  in  much  better  condi- 
tion, and  with  much  less  daub  and  waste  of 
the  liquid  honey  than  when  cutting  up  thick- 
er comb.  This  is  true  not  only  where  honey 
is  cut  up  into  individual  portions  at  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  (which  places  are,  im- 
f ortunately,  very  rare) ;  but  it  is  also  true 
of  the  private  tables,  especially  those  where 
neatness  and  nicety  of  appearance  are  re- 
garded as  important.  Such  combs  are  more 
satisfactory  and  economical  to  the  average 
housekeeper.  Ask  any  observing  woman, 
especially  one  who  is  accustomed  to  dainti- 
ness in  her  table  furnishing,  and  she  will  tell 
you  that  she  would  much  rather  put  no  more 
of  an  article  on  the  table  than  will  be  eaten 
up  entirely  at  that  meal.  If  any  is  left  over 
it  is  more  or  less  mussy  and  unattractive, 
and  is  not  eaten  with  the  same  zest  by  those 
who  are  particular  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  food.  Any  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  remnant  by 
transferring  to  another  plate  is  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  of  a  failure,  and  results  in  con- 
siderable waste.  With  many  families,  hon- 
ey that  is  not  quickly  eaten  lies  around  un- 
til the  housekeeper  throws  it  away  in  de- 
spair and  will  not  buy  any  more  because  she 
concludes  they  do  not  like  honey  very  well 
anyhow;  whereae,  if  it  had  been  eaten  at 
once  thev  would  soon  have  been  ready  for 
more.  This  is  another  side  to  the  story  of 
those  who  argue  that  people  will  buy  large 
sections  because  they  are  more  economical 
for  the  consumer.  They  do  not  realize  that, . 
for  many  people,  it  is  real  economy  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  exactly  what  they  want. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  true,  as  some  have 
argued,  that  it  is  always  to  our  interest  to 
sell  two  pounds  of  honey  rather  than  one,  or 
a  full  pound  rather  than  a  three-quarter- 
pound  section.  Our  best  interests  lie  in  giv- 
ing the  consumer  exactly  what  he  wants; 
and  if  he  does  not  know  what  is  best  for 
him,  it  is  our  business  to  find  out  and  then 
supply  it.  I  know  there  are  some  who  will 
deride  the  idea  of  paying  any  attention  to 
these  minute  details;  but  I  tell  you,  my 
friends,  there  is  nothing  that  will  pay  us 
better  than  to  give  our  serious  consideration 
to  these  things.  I  have  more  than  once  be- 
fore given  it  as  my  belief  that  we  as  a  class 
pay  entirely  too  little  attention  to  the  final 
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disposition  of  our  product,  and  consider  that, 
if  we  once  get  it  off  of  our  hands,  we  have 
no  further  interest  in  it.  In  other  lines  of 
business,  and  especially  in  those  that  supply 
the  higher  classes  of  food  products,  the  most 
successful  are  those  who  pay  the  most  mi- 
nute attention  to  the  wants  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  consumer,  and  then  set  thena- 
selves  to  supply  exactly  what  will  suit  him 
best.  I  listened  the  other  day  to  a  talk  by 
a  man  who  has  made  a  success  of  potato- 
growing  on  a  large  scale.  He  has  a  con- 
tract, at  highly  profitable  prices,  to  supply 
all  the  potatoes  used  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est systems  of  railway  dining-cars  in  the 
United  States.  He  secured  this  because  he 
had  the  business  acumen  to  grade  his  pota- 
toes carefully  with  regard  to  quality,  size, 
and  smoothness,  and  then  show  them  that 
they  would  not  only  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  service,  but  actually  save  mon- 
ey by  paying  him  the  higher  prices  he  asked 
for  his  product.  Now,  if  this  can  be  done 
with  an  article  so  commonly  used  and  pro- 
duced as  potatoes,  why  are  not  the  underly- 
ing principles  still  more  important  in  the 
case  of  an  article  like  honey,  that  is  not  a 
staple,  but  a  luxury  that  most  people  feel 
they  can  do  perfectly  well  without? 

HOW  EARLY    DOES     BROOD-REARING     BEGIN? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  somewhat 
discussed  of  late.  Heretofore  I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  confess  that  I  did  not 
know,  as  I  never  believed  in  handling  bees 
very  early  in  the  spring.  It  chances,  how- 
ever, that  I  know  something  of  how  early 
they  began  this  year.  I  had  some  bees  at 
an  out- apiary  that  were  rather  light,  and 
concluded  to  bring  them  home  so  that  I  could 
look  after  them  better.  On  opening  them 
Feb.  3,  several  days  later,  I  found  brood  in 
them.  Thinking  it  might  be  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  moving  had  caused  this,  I  look- 
ed into  some  that  had  not  been  disturbed 
and  were  in  a  normal  condition.  Most  of 
them,  though  not  all,  had  begun  brood-rear- 
ing, and  good  colonies  had  a  patch  of  brood 
about  the  size  of  my  hand.  The  weather 
had  been  warm  and  pleasant  for  some  time 
—  bright  sunlight  every  day  for  nearly  two 
weeks.  The  question  is,  have  they  begun 
too  soon?  We  are  liable  to  have  cold  weath- 
er in  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  even  in 
March,  which  may  result  in  chilled  brood 
and  "  spring  dwindling. " 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  James 
F.  Wood,  of  North  Dana,  Mass.  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  Feb.  15,  of  heart  trouble, 
at  the  age  of  44  years.  Mr.  Wood  was  a 
well  known  bee- keeper  and  queen- breeder, 
having  worked  in  the  apiary  of  W  W.  Gary, 
of  Colrain,  Mass.,  for  several  years  when 
a  young  man,  and,  understood  the  handling 
of  bees,  also  the  breeding  and  shipping  of 
queens.  At  Mr.  Gary's  suggestion  he  was 
employed  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Ag- 
ricultural Gollege  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  as 
instructor  in  apiculture,  for  some  years. 


with 

malittlt 


WORKING  AN  OUT-APIARY. 

"Good  morning.  Is  this  Mr.  Doolittle? 
Oh!  perhaps  I  mistake;  for  I  am  told  that 
both  Doolittle  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Glark, 
are  fat  men. ' ' 

"  No  mistake,  then.  But  you  don't  ex- 
pect that  all  fat  men  bear  the  name  of 
either  Doolittle  or  Glark,  do  you?  Mr.  — 
what's  the  name?" 

"My  name  is  -Lesser,  from  Syracuse,  N. 
Y." 

"Oh,  yes!  Happy  to  meet  you,  Mr,  Les- 
ser. By  the  looks,  I  judge  that  Lesser 
means  lesser  than  Glark  or  Doolittle  —  that 
is,  not  so  fat. ' ' 

' '  Well,  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  look- 
ed in  the  glass;  but  I  judge  that  Doolittle, 
if  that  is  whom  I  am  now  looking  at,  has 
more  avoirdupois  than  Lesser." 

"Yes,  this  is  Doolittle.  Now,  joking 
aside,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Lesser?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  something  about  work- 
ing an  out- apiary,  as  I  expect  to  do  some- 
thing along  that  line  next  summer.  Do  you 
still  practice  putting  brood  over  a  swarm,  as 
you  wrote  about  a  year  or  so  ago?  " 

' '  I  presume  you  refer  to  what  I  wrote, 
which  was  published  in  the  February  1st  is- 
sue of  Gleanings  for  1904." 

' '  I  guess  so.  That  was  where  you  told 
about  putting  brood  from  colonies  made  to 
swarm,  by  shaking  the  bees  from  their 
combs  over  colonies  which  had  not  swarmed, 
was  it  not?" 

' '  Yes.  Golonies  that  were  about  to  swarm 
were  shaken  from  their  combs  of  brood  into 
hives  containing  combs  on  the  old  stand, 
having  sections  over  them,  and  the  beeless 
brood  was  then  placed  over  another  colony 
that  was  not  quite  so  far  advanced,  a  queen- 
excluder  being  placed  between  the  two  hives 
so  as  to  confine  the  queen  to  her  own  combs 
of  brood." 

"And  this  prevented  the  swarming  of 
both  color  ies?" 

"No;  only  of  the  shaken  colony." 

"  What  about  the  other?  " 

"The  brood  given  it,  together  with  its 
own  brood,  made  it  very  strong  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  so  that  it  would  swarm  soon 
after,  did  I  not  look  after  it;  so  in  a  week 
or  two  those  two  hives  of  brood  had  the 
bees  all  shaken  off  from  the  combs  into  a 
hive  prepared  with  combs  and  sections,  as 
was  the  first. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  now.  What  a  col- 
ony that  last  shaken  swarm  must  have 
been!" 

"Yes;  such  colonies  are  very  strong  in 
bees;  and  if  this  swarming,  by  the  shaking 
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glan,  can  come  just  in  the  right  stage  in  the 
oney-flow,  they  will  do  great  things  in  sec- 
tion honey." 

"I  should  judge  so.  I  intended  to  try  the 
plan  last  summer,  but  my  hives  all  have 
tight  bottoms." 

' '  I  hardly  think  you  can  make  it  pay  to 
use  hives  with  tight  bottoms." 
"Why?" 

"  Because  much  can  be  obtained  with  hives 
all  of  the  same  size,  without  either  bottoms 
or  tops  nailed  fast  to  them,  by  way  of  tier- 
ing up  for  honey,  doubling  up  of  colonies, 
brood,  etc.,  that  can  not  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  You  would  hardly  tolerate  a 
hive  whose  cover  was  nailed  fast,  would 
you?" 

"No.  Who  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing?" 

"Well,  no  progressive  bee-keeper  of  to- 
day, surely.  But  I  never  saw  a  hive,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  that  did  not  have  the  top  nailed 
as  fast  to  it  as  are  the  bottoms  of  yours." 
"Can  that  be  possible?  " 
"Certainly.  And  as  the  progressive  bee- 
keepers of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  knocked 
the  tops  all  off  those  old  hives,  putting  on 
movable  tops,  so  the  progressive  bee  keep- 
ers of  the  twentieth  century  are  all  knocking 
the  tight  bottoms  off  and  using  movable 
bottom  -  boards.  Why?  just  the  trick  of 
turning  the  bottom  board  over  in  the  spring, 
so  that  all  the  winter  dirt  and  filth  of  a  win- 
ter's accumulation  from  the  bees,  can  at 
once  be  disposed  of.  This  leaving  •  every 
thing  sweet  and  clean,  for  the  immediate 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  alone  pays  for 
knocking  the  bottoms  off  every  hive  you 
have  got." 

"But  if  I  have  them  loose,  how  am  I  to 
handle  my  hives  in  carrying  to  the  cellar, 
etc.,  without  having  the  bottom-board  fall 
off?" 

"Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Drive  in  a 
crate-staple,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hive, 
having  one  point  go  into  the  hive,  the  other 
into  the  bottom  board.  You  can  get  enough 
for  100  colonies  for  less  than  20  cents." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that.  But  let  us 
return  to  the  swarming  matter  at  out- apia- 
ries again." 

' '  Very  well.  What  next? ' ' 
"My  best  results  last  summer,  from  colo- 
nies which  got  the  swarming  fever,  were 
from  those  which  were  shaken  on  starters, 
and  the  bees  from  the  old  hive  shaken  in 
with  the  swarm  every  six  or  eight  days,  un- 
til all  were  hatched.  But  this  plan  makes  a 
great  deal  of  work  when  all  one's  bees  are 
in  outyards." 

"Yes,  that  is  right.  But  this  work  can 
be  dispensed  with  by  using  a  queen- excluder 
over  the  hive  of  starters  and  putting  a  sheet 
of  enameled  cloth  over  the  sections  to  keep 
them  clean,  the  same  having  a  hole  in  it  at 
a  certain  place  to  let  the  bees  pass  down 
from  the  old  hive  to  be  set  on  top  of  all,  as 
the  emerging  bees  grow  old  enough  to  do  so. ' ' 
"Is  that  what  is  meant  by  '  chuting  '  bees 
down  into  the  shook  swarm,  or  runn'ng  the 
hatching  baes  dosvn  below  through  a  chute?" 


"It  is  something  on  that  plan;  only  where 
a  chute  is  used  it  is  generally  by  means  of  a 
hollow  space  going  from  the  old  hive  down 
near  the  entrance  of  the  swarm,  on  the  out- 
side. In  this  way  the  bees,  as  they  come 
from  the  brood  in  the  old  hive,  for  their  first 
Hight,  or  play- spell,  mark  the  end  of  this 
chute  as  the  doorway  to  their  home,  and  on 
returning  fail  to  find  the  hole  in  the  chute 
from  which  they  came,  so  they  run  in  at  the 
entrance  with  the  swarm.  In  this  way  all 
the  brood,  when  it  is  turned  into  bees,  is 
'  chuted  '  into  the  swarm,  as  you  express  it. " 
"  Well,  why  is  that  not  a  better  way  than 
the  one  you  propose,  by  means  of  the  enam- 
eled cloth?  " 

' '  With  me,  when  using  the  chute  plan, 
very  much  of  the  brood  perishes,  from  the 
lack  of  nurse  bees  and  heat.  But  with  the 
enameled-cloth  plan  there  is  a  little  commu- 
nication between  this  brood  and  the  swarm 
below,  or  enough  so  that  the  brood  is  prop- 
erly nursed,  warmed,  and  fed.  This  matter 
can  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  hole 
made  in  the  enameled  cloth." 

"But  won't  the  bees  enlarge  the  hole  you 
make  by  gnawing  at  it?  " 

"Yes,  if  no  precaution  is  taken.  Cut  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  tin,  the  size  you  wish,  and 
lay  this  piece  of  tin  over  the  hole  in  the 
enameled  cloth,  and  you  have  that  part  of 
the  matter  proof  against  the  mandibles  of 
the  bees." 

' '  Well,  that  is  certainly  much  better  than 
the  work  of  moving  hives  or  shaking  the 
bees  off  every  few  days." 

"But  there  is  a  part  about  this  matter 
wherein  the  chute  is  better.  That  is  the 
drone  part.  The  chute  will  run  the  drones 
down  through  it  as  well  as  the  workers, 
while  the  queen- excluder  will  not 'chute' 
out  the  drones. ' ' 

"Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  the  queen- 
excluder?  " 

"To  keep  the  queen  down  on  those  start- 
ers of  foundation  you  shake  the  swarm  on. 
Were  it  not  for  this  she  would  go  right  up 
through  the  sections,  and  through  the  little 
hole  you  have  left  for  the  bees  to  pass  up 
ard  down  through;  for  where  there  is  brood 
above  starters  in  frames  the  queen  will 
make  a  great  effort  to  reach  it,  though  not 
so  strong  a  one  where  sections  and  a  sheet 
of  enameled  cloth  are  between.  " 

"Well,  how  do  you  provide  for  those 
drones?" 

"  I  have  worked  in  two  ways:  Enlarge  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  queen  excluder,  near  the 
front  of  the  hive,  or  immediately  above  the 
entrance,  putting  a  West  queen-cell  protec- 
tor under  this  hole,  point  eid  down.  As  the 
drones  come  down  on  the  queen- excluc'er 
and  run  toward  the  entrance,  they  find  this 
hole,  run  out  through  the  point  of  the  cell- 
protector,  and  so  are  out  of  the  way.  The 
queen  runs  along  the  under  side  of  the  ex- 
cluder, trying  to  get  up;  bunts  her  head 
against  the  cell- protector,  and  turns  away, 
trying  to  squeeze  through  the  holf  s  about 
there,  never  knowing  that  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  cel'-protf  ctor  and  an  inch  or  two  below." 
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"I  see.  That  is  a  scheme, ''surely.  But 
how  about  the  other  plan?")        :;   :         ^  - 

"That  is  simply  the  boring  of  a  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  old  hive,  so  that  the  drones 
can  go  out  from  the  same;  but  as  the  work- 
ers will  soon  learn  the  way  in  and  out  here, 
and  establish  a  colony  there,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  as  the  hole  mars  the  hive,  I  con- 
sider the  first  way  the  best.".  t*-  -^ 

' '  One  question  more,  and  I  must  be  going. 
Do  you  not  think  that  more  honey  could  be 
obtained  by  having  a  nucleus  for  each  colony 
that  swarms,  and  putting  with  the  nucleus 
the  brood  from  the  colony  that  swarms,  thus 
having  no  after- swarms  and  no  more  ma- 
nipulations? " 

"If  your  honey  yield  is  from  buckwheat, 
probably  yes.  If  from  clover  and  basswood, 
I  doubt  it,  and  especially  not  where  you  run 
bees  down  as  I  have  told  you  about.  Be- 
sides, the  nucleus  plan  would  double  our  col- 
onies each  year  —  a  thing  the  most  of  us  are 
not  desirous  of  having. ' ' 


SPRING  MANAGEMENT. 


Some  Valuable    Hints   Concerning  Stimulation 

to  Induce  Early  Breeding;  How  to  Save 

the  Weak  Colonies;  an  Excellent  Plan 

for  Uniting  in  the  Spring. 

BY  E.   W.   ALEXANDER. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  seasons 
of  the  year  to  the  honey-producer,  for  if  he 
neglects  his  bees  at  this  time  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  obtain  any  surplus 
from  his  early  harvest.  We  should  care  for 
our  bees  so  as  to  gain  two  or  three  weeks' 
time  instead  of  losing  any  precious  days. 
First,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  your  bees  as  warm 
as  possible  all  through  the  spring.  If 
you  can  try  to  have  them  set  where  they 
will  have  a  natural  windbreak  of  some  kind. 
This  is  very  essential  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  northwest  winds;  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year  avoid  shade.  There  may  be 
some  places  where  shade  is  necessary  in  the 
apiary,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  colony  do  as 
well  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  as  those  out  in 
the  sun.  During  early  spring  I  advise  by  all 
means  contracting  the  entrance  until  it  is 
quite  small.  We  allow  an  entrance  only  §  X 
1  inch,  and  sometimes  still  less;  then  when 
a  warm  day  comes  we  enlarge  it  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  colony;  then  toward  night 
close  it  again  if  it  is  likely  to  turn  cold. 
Also  cover  your  hives  with  tarred  building- 
paper.     This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  retain 


the  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
in  this  way  you  can,  with  the  natural  heat 
of  the  colony,  keep  the  whole  hive  so  it  will 
remain  nice  and  comfortable  all  night. 

Then  if  you  will  do  as  I  advise  in  the  above, 
so  far  as  keeping  them  warm  is  concerned 
they  will  gain  fully  three  weeks'  time  over 
the  way  they  are  generally  cared  for. 

Now  we  will  take  up  the  next  most  impor- 
tant part  of  spring  management,  that  of 
stimulative  feeding.  This,  with  its  twin 
brother,  keeping  them  warm,  is  the  magic 
word  that  unlocks  the  door  to  a  successful 
summer.  I  care  not  how  much  old  capped 
honey  a  colony  may  have,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  to  your  bees  during  early 
spring  that  will  pay  like  keeping  them  warm, 
night  and  day,  and  feeding  a  little  warm 
syrup  daily,  made  very  thin  from  honey  or 
granulated  sugar,  or  both.  If  fed  in  the 
feeders  I  invented  a  few  years  ago  a  very 
little  will  answer  the  desired  purpose.  Two 
cents'  worth  per  day,  or  about  50  cents' 
worth  if  judiciously  used,  will  be  enough  to 
carry  the  colony  through  the  whole  spring, 
and  will,  many  times,  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing you  a  large  increase  of  colonies  long  be- 
fore your  harvest  for  surplus  honey  com- 
mences. 

HOW  TO  GET  BROOD  FROM  TWO    QUEENS    IN 
ONE  HIVE. 

Next  the  rearing  of  early  queens  is  very 
important;  also  early  drones.  This  is  some- 
thing we  must  not  neglect.  This  part  of 
our  business  has  been  made  very  easy  and 
plain  by  such  men  as  Pratt,  and  I  will  pass 
it  for  the  present.  But  here  is  one  thing  I 
must  describe  to  you  all,  and  that  is  the 
proper  and  best  way  to  care  for  our  little 
weak  colonies  after  taking  them  from 
their  winter  quarters.  It  is  this:  As  soon 
as  they  have  some  uncapped  brood  in  their 
hives,  take  them  to  a  good  strong  colony; 
remove  its  cover  and  put  a  queen-excluder 
in  its  place,  then  set  the  weak  one  on  top  of 
the  excluder  and  close  up  all  entrances  to  the 
weak  colony,  except  what  they  have  through 
the  excluder,  down  into  the  strong  colony  be- 
low. Leave  them  in  this  way  together  four  or 
five  weeks;  then  separate  them  and  you  will 
have  two  good  colonies  and  will  have  saved 
yourself  all  worry  about  these  weak  colonies 
being  robbed,  chilled,  or  starved.  When  we 
are  feeding  the  other  colonies  we  usually  give 
these  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  warm  syrup  in 
a  comb  next  their  brood.  This  encourages 
them;  and  if  there  is  not  more  than  a  cup- 
ful of  bees  they  don't  get  much  from  the 
feeder  under  the  strong  colony.  I  have  ex- 
plained at  bee  conventions  this  way  of  saving 
these  little  colonies,  and  have  received  very 
complimentary  letters  afterward  from  prom- 
inent bee-keepers,  saying  that  this  idea  was 
worth  more  than  $100  to  them. 

This  is  something  we  have  been  practicing 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Some  seasons 
we  have  a  large  number  of  weak  colonies  on 
top  of  strong  ones  during  early  spring,  and 
we  don't  lose  five  per  cent  of  them.  I  am 
sure  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  preventing 
spring  dwindling.     I   will   quote   what   my 
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friend  J.  A.  Pearce,  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
says  in  the  April  Review,  1905,  on  this  sub- , 
ject:  "In  regard  to  putting  light  swarms  on 
top  of  heavy  ones  in  the  spring,  I  believe  it 
is  a  great  thing;  in  fact,  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  best  things  brought  to  light  in 
modem  bee-keepirg.  Last  spring  I  had  16 
swarms  marked  heavy,  and  just  16  marked 
light— in  fact,  so  light  that  I  almost  despair- 
ed of  getting  them  up  to  the  honey  harvest 
by  any  process;  but  when  that  article  by 
Mr.  Alexander  came  out  in  the  April  Re- 
view, telling  us  how  to  save  weak  colonies 
by  setting  them  on  top  of  strong  ones,  I  con- 
cluded it  would  work,  so  I  placed  the  whole 
16  weak  swarms  on  top  of  the  16  strong 
ones.  I  examined  them  some  three  weeks 
afterward,  and  such  a  change  I  never  saw. 
Those  weak  swarms  had  built  up  so  they 
were  as  strong  as  if  not  stronger  than  the  ones 
below,  and  had  more  honey  because  of  the 
tendency  to  store  above.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  such  results  were  possible. 
Then,  again,  instead  of  detracting  in  any  way 
from  the  strong  swarm  below,  it  really  seem- 
to  be  the  reverse,  as  though  they  had  been 
stimulated  by  it  to  greater  activity.  Hav- 
ing the  two  queens  depositing  eggs  instead 
of  only  one,  the  bees  went  out  with  a  rush 
on  all  occasioT5S  when  they  could  get  out. 
It  also  proved  another  thing,  which  is  that 
the  upper  queen  is  all  right,  only  she  was 
handicapped  for  want  of  bees  and  warmth; 
and  as  soon  as  these  conditions  were  supplied 
she  proved  herself  to  be  as  prolific  as  her 
sister  below,  instead  of  being  the  worthless 
thing  that  she  had  been  supposed  to  be." 

I  think  I  have  shown  you  how  we  can  keep 
our  bees  warm  and  comfortable  through  the 
sudden  changes  of  early  spring;  also  how 
we  can  stimulate  them  to  early  breeding  by 
keeping  them  warm  and  feeding  a  little  thin 
syrup  every  day.  This  is  very  important; 
and  how  you  may  Fave  those  little  weak  col- 
onies and  have  them  ready  for  your  early 
harvest. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Alexander  will  illustrate  and  de- 
scribe his  special  form  of  feeder  in  a  future 
article.  For  the  present  I  will  simply  state 
that  the  device  in  question  is  a  Simplicity 
trough  feeder  put  under  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  flush  with  the  back  end,  the  bot- 
tom board  being  shoved  forward  sufficiently 
to  accommodate  it. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  particularly  to 
Mr.  Alexander's  method  of  uniting  a  weak 
colony  to  a  strong  one,  whereby  both  queens 
are  preserved  and  both  do  duty  at  once.  In 
the  event  that  either  queen  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  standard,  the  two  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  deficiency.  That  two 
queens  can  do  duty  at  once  in  one  colony 
after  uniting,  being  separated  by  a  perforat- 
ed zinc,  each  in  a  separate  brood-chamber, 
would  have  been  deemed  some  years  ago  im- 
practicable; but  if  it  be  true  that  the  bees 
recognize  their  queens  largely  by  colony 
odor,  then  the  two  queens  in  the  hive  at  the 


same  time,  so  long  as  they  can  not  get  at 
each  other,  will  be  tolerated  by  the  bees  be- 
cause they  smell  alike.  Queen- breeders  have 
been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  two  queens 
can  be  maintained  in  one  hive,  separated 
from  each  other  by  perforated  zinc.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  queens  will  fight 
through  one  of  the  perforations,  with  the 
result  that  one  will  be  stung  to  death  by  her 
opponent.  In  that  case,  possibly  the  bees 
will  take  a  hand  in  the  fracas.  But  these 
cases  seem  to  be  rare. 

When  I  visited  Mr.  Alexander  last  sum- 
mer he  showed  me  a  hundred  or  so  colonies 
where  he  had  two  queens  in  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  time,  he  had  an  upper  en- 
trance so  that  the  bees  in  the  upper  story 
would  not  be  compelled  to  go  clear  down 
through  the  upper  set  of  combs.  He  ex- 
plained how  it  was  possible,  in  connection 
with  his  feeding,  to  get  a  large  amount  of 
brood  through  the  agency  of  two  queens, 
and  yet  none  of  that  brood  would  suffer,  as 
would  be  the  case  where  the  weak  colony 
had  to  depend  entirely  on  its  own  body  heat 
on  its  own  stand.  Yes,  here  was  the  evi- 
dence or  proof  of  the  pudding,  right  before 
my  eyes      It  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  test 
this  method  of  uniting,  and  report  the  re- 
sults. The  suggestion  comes  right  in  the 
nick  of  time  for  most  northern  localities. 

Mr.  Alexander  does  not  say  that  the  unit- 
ing takes  place  shortly  after  or  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  bees  out  of  the  cellar.  If  the 
bees  of  the  weak  colony  had  been  out  for 
two  days,  and  had  marked  their  location, 
many  of  them  would  be  lost  in  returning  to 
the  old  stand;  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander speaks  of  the  uniting  taking  place  as 
sooE  as  they  have  uncapped  brood  would  in- 
dicate that  the  bees  had  had  a  flight  or  two, 
and  that  their  weak  condition  had  been  dis- 
covered after  they  had  been  set  out. 

He  will  doubtless  cover  these  points  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  article;  but  for  the 
present,  at  least,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  very 
weak  colony  could  not  be  united  to  a  strong 
one,  putting  perforated  zinc  between  at  the 
time  of  taking  them  out  of  the  cellar.  As 
we  have  tested  this  principle  of  dual  queens 
only  in  a  queeh-rearing  way  in  summer, 
there  may  be  some  practical  reason  why 
uniting  bees  just  out  of  the  cellar  would  not 
work.— Ed.] 


HANDLING  BEES  IN  A  CAGE  FOR  EXHIBI- 
TION PURPOSES. 

A  Practical  Method  of  Advertising  Honey  and 
Establishing  a  Name. 


BY  L.    F.   WAHL. 


From  Oct.  19  to  28,  1905.  I  conducted  a 
demonstration  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  wire- 
cloth  cage  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est department  stores  in  Western  New  York. 
This  was.  I  believe,  the  first  demonstration 
of  the  kind  ever  held   in  a  store,  and  the 
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first  ever  held  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat 
and  light. 

Mr.  S.  D.  House,  of  Camillus.  N.  Y.,  was 
the  originator  of  the  cage.  I  first  saw  him 
at  our  New  York  State  fair,  a  year  ago, 
and  he  very  cordially  invited  me  into  the 
cage  while  he  went  to  lonch.  I  very  quickly 
accepted  this  invitation,  and  ever  since  then 
I  have  been  anxious  to  make  a  similar  dem- 
onstration myself. 

I  was  handicapped  at  the  start  in  finding 
a  place  in  which  to  make  the  demonstra- 
tion, as  it  was  getting  so  late  in  the  fall 
that  it  was  too  cold  to  handle  the  bees  out- 
doors. I  tried  first  to  get  a  vacant  store, 
but  failed,  so  I  went  to  one  of  the  drygoods 
stores,  thinking  that  they  might  regard  my 
demonstration  as  a  good  drawing  card.  The 
proprietor  said  he  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing,  for  he  said  the  bees  would  get  out  and 
sting  the  girls,  etc.  He  waked  away  then, 
and  left  me  standing.  Then  I  went  over  to 
another  store,  where,  after  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  I  arranged  for  a  suitable  space  at  $25 
a  week.  This  space  was  on  a  landing  lead- 
ing to  the  basement.  I  gave  him  some  fine 
honey  before  I  left,  and  told  him  I  would  be 
back  in  a  few  days  and  let  him  know  when  I 
could  come.  There  were  several  things  that 
I  had  to  think  about.  I  didn't  know  what 
the  bees  would  do  without  any  brood.  I 
was  afraid  they  would  be  cross;  and  then 
the  question  of  the  electric-arc  light  bother- 
ed me.  1  expected  the  bees  to  come  out  and 
crawl  or  fly  all  over  the  cage  toward  the 
light.  But  I  was  willing  to  give  the  matter 
a  test,  so  I  began  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. I  first  ordered  3000  business 
cards  with  the  picture  of  a  straw  skep,  and 
over  it  the  words  "  Our  toil  doth  sweeten 
others';"  and,  "  The  healthiest  stveet  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  hive  I  sell  it  pure.  Extracted 
honey  a  specialty."  This  was  followed  by 
my  name,  address,  and  telephone  number.  I 
then  ordered  115  dozen  tumblers  of  such  a 
size  as  to  hold  ju^t  J  lb.  of  honey;  and  2  and 
4  lb.  tin  pails  were  used  also.  I  also  order- 
ed 3000  labels  giving  facts  about  candied 
honey  and  how  to  liquefy  it.  Two  ladies 
were  to  sell  the  honey,  because  I  supprsrrl  I 
should  have  to  stay  in  the  cage  most  of  the 
time.  Finally  the  following  advertisement 
was  put  in  all  the  daily  papers  by  the  dry- 
goods  firm : 

A  Swarm  of  Bees. 


^^i,: 


Did  you  ever  have  a  chance 
to  observe  honey  bees  close- 
ly? There  is  a  swarm  of 
them  on  rear  Basemenl  land- 
ing. Caged  of  course,  you 
won't  be  stung.  The  cpiarist 
enters  the  cage  and  mingles 
with  the  bees  with  imp;:Dity 

—immune    to    stings   practically. 

U  is  an  interesting  exhibit.     Pure  bono?  to  trke  '.  ■■■a 

with  you  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  appointed  day  came.  The  cage  was 
set  up,  and  bees  put  in  and  let  loose  about 
11  A.M.  To  my  surprise  they  clung  to  the 
hive  ani  combs  as  though  they  were  in  a 
bee-yari  in  the  height  of  the  season.     They 


were  very  gen'le,  and  all  was  favorable.  I 
had  my  No.  15  Cowan  extractcr  and  some 
combs,  and  showed  the  people  how  honey  is 
really  extracted  from  the  comb.  My  two 
forty- quart  milk- cans,  fitted  with  the  Root 
honey- gate,  were  also  there  to  show  what  I 
draw  honey  from  when  I  deliver  it  around 
town.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
in  another  article  soon.  One  of  these  cans 
was  filled  with  buckwheat  honey,  and  the 
other  with  white-clover  honey. 

When  my  week  was  up  the  superintendent 
came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  stay  another 
week,  saying  that  it  was  the  best  demon- 
stration they  had  ever  had  in  their  store.  I 
told  them  1  would  stay  three  days  longer  if 
they  would  L  t  me  have  a  picture  of  the  cage 
taken,  and  give  me  another  advertisement 
in  the  five  dailies  of  the  town.  This  picture 
is  the  one  here  shown.  It  was  taken  after 
working  hours,  so  that  is  why  you  don't  see 
great  crowds.  Mr.  Archie  Coggshall,  inside 
the  cage,  is  holding  up  a  bunch  of  bees  clus- 
tered on  his  hand,  similar  to  a  cluster  on  a 
tree  in  swarming  t)nie.  During  the  rush  on 
the  last  Saturday  night  we  were  there,  the 
two  ladies  sold  $30.00  worth  in  three  hours. 

I  would  let  a  crowd  come  up  around  the 
cage,  and  then  tell  them  a  short  story  be- 
fore letting  them  go  to  the  rear  of  the  cage 
where  they  could  see  how  honey  is  extracted. 
At  another  corner  they  could  get  a  taste  of 
the  honey,  just  drawn  from  the  can,  on  a 
piece  of  paraffine  paper.  From  this  corner 
they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  go  over  to  the 
counter  where  they  could  buy  it.  In  this 
way  we  kept  them  on  the  move. 

It  was  atr  using  to  hear  the  different  sums 
of  money  that  prople  said  they  would  refuse 
before  they  would  go  into  the  cage.  Some 
said  five  dollars,  and  some  a  million.  One 
of  our  noted  Western  New  York  bee-keep- 
ers, when  asked  to  come  into  the  cage  and 
get  away  from  the  pickpockets,  said,  "Do 
you  want  me  to  jump  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire?"  A  man  who  has  made  a  life- 
study  of  rattlesnakes,  and  is  able  to  handle 
them  like  kittens,  said  he  would  not  dare  go 
into  the  cage  with  me.  This  shows  that,  to 
the  average  person,  the  sight  is  wonderful. 

In  addition  to  advertising  and  establishing 
my  name  as  that  of  a  honey-dealer,  I  sold  a 
gcod  deal  of  honey,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing list  of  sales: 

Oct.  19,  $4  30;  20,  $7.19:  21.  $28  95;  23, 
$11.69;  24,  $15.49;  25,  $18.46;  26.  $13  2i;  27. 
$13.37;  28,  $44.34.  Total,  $157  00,  Lefs  $25 
and  work,  $:i7.50.     Total  net,  $119  50. 

Chili  Center,  N.  Y. 

[Before  we  tried  the  live-bee  demonstra- 
tion inside  of  a  cage  we  felt  very  doubtful, 
not  to  ssy  dubious,  of  the  re3ult;  but  when 
the  bees  behaved  just  as  they  do  outdoors  in 
mild  Fummer  weather,  our  fears  soon  gave 
place  t)  confidence. 

Say!  it  is  surprising  how  the  average  per- 
son, not  a  bee  keeper,  regards  this  feat  of 
handling  live  bees.  All,  without  exception, 
regard  it  as  more  daring  than  the  trick  of 
handling  lions  and  tigers  in  a  cage,  and  right 
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here  is  the  advertising  value.  One  tells  his 
neighbor  of  the  wonderful  sight,  and  so  on 
the  news  travels  like  wildfire,  until  some- 
times there  will  be  great  crowds  to  see  the 
stunt.  Then  is  the  time  to  advertise  and 
sell  honey.  Every  bee-keeper  who  retails 
his  own  honey  should  avail  himself  of  this 
means  of  advertising,  for  it  can  be  practiced 
at  any  time,  winter  or  summer,— Ed.] 


IF    I    WERE    TO    START    ANEW,  WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 


Prefers  a  Ten-frame  Langstroth  Hive,  Hoffman 

Frame,  and  Beeway  Sections;  has  tried  Hed- 

don,  Danzenbaker,  Jumbo,  and  Dadant 

Hives,  Plain  Sections,  and  Fences, 

and  has  Discarded  them  All. 


E.  F.   ATWATER. 


In  discussing  this  subject  my  experience 
indicates  that,  for  extracted  honey,  a  ten- 
frame  hive  of  standard  size  is  as  good  as 
any,  and  the  one  which  I  would  adopt  for 
that  purpose.  I  admit  that  the  ten- frame 
hive  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  me,  and 
not  in  every  way  the  best  adapted  to  my 
system  and  locality;  in  fact,  a  larger  hive 
would  be  better;  but  if  I  adopt  a  twelve- 
frame  Langstroth  the  full-depth  supers  are 
too  heavy  to  handle  all  day,  and  a  queen-  ex- 
cluder would  be  fully  as  necessary  as  with 
the  ten- frame  hive,  as  the  queen  often  pre- 
fers to  go  up  into  the  super  rather  than 
spread  the  brood-nest  out  over  nine  or  ten 
frames  in  width.  If  I  adopt  the  ten- frame 
Draper  barn  for  a  brood- nest  I  encounter 
several  snags— frames  above  and  below  are 
not  interchangeable,  and  more  wires  are  re- 
quired in  the  deep  frame  of  the  Draper  barn 
to  insure  satisfactory  combs. 

The  feature  of  interchangeable  combs 
above  and  below  is  exceedingly  valuable  in 
all  the  newer  manipulations  for  swarm  con- 
trol, making  increase  or  mating  queens  by 
the  Alexander  or  other  methods,  etc.  If  the 
colonies  in  Draper  barns  could  be  relied  on 
not  to  swarm  when  supplied  with  plenty  of 
combs  in  the  extracting-supers,  one  season 
with  another,  then  I  would  adopt  the  Draper 
bam;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
swarming  by  shaking  or  any  of  the  later 
methods,  then  the  Draper  barn  is  not  the 
most  desirable.  Colonies  in  any  hive  with 
any  amount  of  comb  will  swarm  some  sea- 
sons here,  if  not  subjected  to  radical  manip- 
ulation. 

I  have  one  shallow  extracting-super,  filled 
with  worker  combs,  for  nearly  every  colony 
in  the  extracting-yards;  and  I  find  that,  in 
this  locality,  it  is  usually  best  to  winter  a 
large  share  of  the  colonies  with  such  a  shal- 
low case,  perhaps  half  full  of  honey  on  each 
hive.  An  outyard  so  wintered  bred  up  bet- 
ter than  the  home  yard  which  was  fed  with 
the  Alexander  feeder,  and  gave  a  larger 
crop.  Here  we  see  that  the  best  results 
came  from  the  yard  with  large  hives,  abun- 


dant stores,  and  strong  colonies,  rather  than 
from  the  home  yard,  which  ' '  received  the 
best  care."  I  have  enough /«Zi-dept/i  ex- 
tracting-supers, the  same  as  the  brood-nest, 
to  make,  with  the  shallow  cases,  the  equiva- 
lent of  20  Langstroth  frames  in  the  extract- 
ing-supers for  each  colony.  If  the  combs 
are  capped,  the  bees  are  readily  driven  from 
the  shallow  cases  by  the  Coggshall  method, 
and  are  removed  from  the  hives  much  quick- 
er than  the  deep  frames,  which  must  be  han- 
dled singly,  while  the  shallow  cases  are  li  f  ted 
off  entire.  If  the  combs  are  not  largely  cap- 
ped, the  deep  frames  are  more  rapidly  re- 
moved for  extracting,  as  in  the  latter  event 
even  the  shallow  combs  must  be  handled 
singly. 

With  shallow  supers  above  a  ten-frame 
brood-nest  of  standard  size  there  is  far  less 
need  of  an  excluder.  The  need  is  still  less 
if  the  brood-nest  be  a  Draper  bam.  We  use 
excluders  largely  after  June  10  to  20,  each 
season. 

For  a  bottom-board  I  find  nothing  any- 
where near  so  satisfactory  as  the  old  thick 
non- reversible  board  of  a  few  years  ago. 
If  you  wish  more  ventilation  it  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  pry  up  the  hive  and  insert  blocks 
or  wedges  (Pettit),  than  to  reverse  the  bot- 
tom-board. Then  when  the  blocks  or  wedges 
are  removed  the  entrance  is  again  mouse- 
proof. 

The  lid  on  our  extracting- hives  is  a  plain 
flat  one  in  three  narrow  pieces  of  cheapest 
lumber,  end-cleated.  We  cover  the  boards 
with  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  and 
cover  all  with  roofing  tin  painted  white  on 
top,  and  painted  any  color  beneath  to  pre- 
vent rust. 

Hives  for  this  western  climate  (any  arid 
region)  must  be  made  with  a  bee-space  both 
above  and  below;  then  when  they  shrink  (as 
they  always  do)  they  will  still  be  9|  to  9^ 
inches  deep.  Like  Dr.  Miller,  we  now  pre- 
fer an  end-cleat  ^X2xl6  clear  across  the 
top  of  the  hive-ends  to  reinforce  the  only 
weak  place  on  the  Dovetailed  hive. 

For  comb  honey  we  have  three  yards,  most- 
ly in  eight- frame  standard  hives,  and  Hoff- 
man frames  with  followers.  If  starting 
anew,  and  intending  to  produce  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  I  would  probably  use 
the  ten-frame  hive  throughout,  using  the 
full  ten  frames  in  brood-nests  in  the  extract- 
ing-yards, and  eight  or  nine  frames  with  one 
or  more  i-thick  followers  in  the  comb- honey 
yards. 

If  I  were  to  start  anew  as  an  exclusive 
comb-honey  specialist,  then  the  eight- frame 
hive  would  be  my  choice.  The  eight- frame 
hive  for  comb  honey  suits  us  very  well;  but 
when  producing  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey  the  feature  of  complete  uniformity  is 
very  desirable;  and  with  careful  selection  of 
prolific  Carniolan  and  Italian  queens  I  feel 
sure  that  the  ten-frame  hive,  used  as  above 
described,  would  be  all  right  for  comb  honey. 

The  lid  which  we  prefer  on  our  comb-hon- 
ey hives  is  called  the  ' '  Acme, ' '  and  resembles 
the  metal- covered  shallow  telescope  lid. 
Under  this  lid  we  use  either  a  quilt  or  an  in- 
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ner  cover,  and  it  would   be  difficult   to  say 
which  is  preferable. 

The  Acme  lid,  as  we  make  it,  has  a  rim  to 
telescope  the  hive,  2§  inches  deep,  of  ^|  stuff, 
roofed  with  |  boards,  and  a  cleat  iXlXl4 
across  ends  inside.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  roofing  tin  with  paper  between  tin  and 
boards.  When  a  quilt  is  used  this  lid  tele- 
scopes the  hive  or  super  nearly  two  inches, 
and  does  not  blow  off. 

Our  choice  of  supers  for  comb  honey  is  a 
super  5|  inches  deep,  sides  only  §  thick,  mak- 
ing this  super  J  inch  wider  inside  than  usual 
while  the  exact  outside  dimensions  are  re- 
tained. On  one  side  is  a  cleated  separator 
to  provide  a  layer  of  bees  (Pettit),  then 
scalloped  section  holders  tvith  top  bar  (sin- 
gle-tier wide  frame).  The  bottom-bar  is  § 
thick,  to  do  away  with  the  sag  which  always 
appears  with  the  J-inch  bottom-bar.  The 
top- bar  is  only  J  inch  thick,  and  fastened 
with  only  one  small  short  roofing-nail  in  each 
end,  so  as  to  be  readily  loosened,  if  neces- 
sary, to  remove  the  sections. 

These  wide  frames  keep  the  sections  far 
cleaner  than  any  other  arrangement.  All 
the  stain  is  at  the  edges,  where  it  is  easily 
pared  off  from  the  wood.  We  use  the  old 
scalloped  separators,  and  all  are  pressed 
firmly  together  with  follower  and  springs  or 
wedges.  I  would  use  more  springs  if  I  could 
have  them  two  or  three  times  as  strong  as 
any  yet  sold. 

We  admire  the  plain  section;  but  as  our 
market  demands  the  other  kind,  and  as  the 
fence  separator  is  a  failure  in  our  hands,  we 
have  adopted  the  above  super  as  the  best 
yet  before  the  bee-  keeping  public.  We  have 
been  all  through  the  fence  fad  and  are  seri- 
ously the  losers  thereby.  With  us  the  hon- 
ey produced  with  the  fence  is  not  any  A'^here 
near  so  uniformly  salable.  We  get  no  more 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  so  readilj'  sold.  The  rea- 
son that  the  honey  is  not  so  uniformly  nice 
is  that  the  bees  too  often  build  out  above  or 
below  or  between  the  slats;  many  fold  more 
combs  are  attached  to  the  fence  than  to  the 
old  solid  separator,  and  often  thecappings  are 
fastened  to  the  upright  cleat  of  the  fence. 
The  4J  square  plain  section,  for  some  reason, 
gives  much  better  results  than  the  4X5;  but 
we  don't  want  them  until  both  plain  sections 
and  cleated  separators  are  so  perfected  in 
their  mutual  adjustments  that  they  will  give 
good  results  all  the  time,  under  a  variety  q/ 
conditions,  everywhere,  as  does  the  4JX1J 
beeway  section  and  scalloped  separator. 
My  4|Xli  sections  of  honey  have  always 
averaged  heavier  than  the  4X5. 

Neither  the  Hoffman  nor  the  plain  unspac- 
ed  frame  is  so  bad  as  represented  by  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  the  other  style;  but  I  do 
think  that  the  Hoffman  is  the  best  for  our 
yards  and  for  nearly  all  purposes.  Nor  is  it 
a  fact  that  a  satisfactory  Hoffman  frame 
can  not  easily  be  made  at  home  or  at  any 
good  mill.  We  prefer  a  top-bar  19  long,  | 
thick,  and  1^\  wide  clear  to  the  ends,  so  that 
the  projections  from  which  the  frame  hangs 
will  not  break  off;  end-bars  |  thick,  bottom- 
bar  1%  thick.    All  frames  that  may  ever  find 


their  way  into  the  extracting-  supers  should 
have  a  bottom- bar  at  least  i%  thick.  All 
our  frames  have  a  staple  in  the  lower  ends 
of  end-bars,  for  end  spacing.  When  you  can 
supply  a  cut-off  top  bar  frame,  end-spaced 
by  some  simple  metal  device  on  the  frame 
projection,  and  so  made  that  they  will  not 
drop  off  the  rabbets,  even  though  the  hive  is 
a  little  too  long,  then  we  will  use  them,  for 
they  can  surely  be  handled  more  rapidly; 
but  we  need  the  full  length  of  projection  for 
shaking,  etc. 

Whether  the  hives  and  appliances  used 
were  to  be  home  or  factory  made  would 
depend  entirely  on  my  ability  to  make  a  sat- 
isfactory hive  (or  have  them  cut  near  home) 
at  a  substantial  saving.  If  I  could  earn  as 
much  or  more  at  some  other  work  I  should 
much  prefer  to  buy  the  hives;  if  not,  make 
them.  We  have  had  quite  an  extensive  ex- 
perience, either  in  our  own  yards  or  yards 
which  we  have  handled  on  shares,  with  per- 
haps 100  regular  Heddon  hives,  about  100 
Heddon  style,  9  frames  wide,  and  having  a 
six  inch  comb,  a  few  Draper  barns,  a  hive 
with  13  frames  12|XI2|  inches  inside  mea- 
sure, the  hive  advised  by  Louis  Scholl,  of 
the  size  used  by  L.  Stachelhausen  (two  or 
more  cases  of  ten  shallow  frames  5|  deep) ; 
and  last,  and  best  of  all,  hundreds  of  eight 
and  ten  frame  standard  L.  hives.  In  addi- 
tion I  have  had  a  more  or  less  extended  op- 
portunity to  see  the  results  in  large  yards 
near  by,  where  a  ten- frame  hive  of  Danzen- 
baker  depth  is  used;  another  yard  where  the 
regular  Dinzenbaker  hive  is  used;  twelve- 
frame  Langstroth  hives;  thirteen- frame  Da- 
dan  c  hives,  and  an  eight- frame  hive  of  stand- 
ard size  with  frames  like  the  Hoffman,  but 
closed  ends  all  the  way  down.  Briefly,  then, 
for  comb  honey  either  the  eight  or  ten  frame 
L.  hive,  single-tier,  wide-frame  super,  for 
4ixli  beeway  sections,  old-style  floor,  Hoff- 
man frames  and  Acme  lid.  For  extracting, 
ten- frame  L.  hive  with  Hoffman  frames,  old- 
style  floor,  tin- covered  flat  lid  and  one  shal- 
low super  to  each  colony;  then  enough  deep 
supers  to  make  a  total  super  capacity  equal 
to  20  L.  frames  would  be  my  preference  if 
starting  anew. 
Meridian,  Idaho. 


THE  MAN  Z  AN  IT  A  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Something  about  the  Locality  of  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

BY  ENOCH  PENN. 


I  send  you  some  manzanita-  blossoms,  think- 
ing you  may  never  have  seen  any.  These 
flowers,  I  believe,  are  peculiar  to  California. 
In  "Cook's  Manual"  they  are  mentioned, 
but  little  is  said  of  their  honey-producing 
quality.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  they 
seem  to  be  our  best  honey- yielders.  As  you 
see,  the  blossom  is  shaped  like  a  tiny  vase. 
The  color  varies  from  pure  white  to  a  full 
pink,  and  there  are  "millions  of  them." 
They  never  open  out  wide— in  fact,  not  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  bottle.  Last  winter, 
the  weather  being  especially  mild,  they  be- 
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gan  to  bloom  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  plant  grows  as  a  close- limbed  bush,  up 
to  twelve  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 
It  continues  to  bloom  for  several  weeks,  the 
length  of  time  depending  upon  the  weather. 
Ordinary  freezing  nights  do  not  appreciably 
affect  the  blossoms.  The  word  '  *  manzanita' ' 
is  Spanish,  meaning  "little  apple,"  for  each 


Last  Sund  ay,  Feb.  4,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  my  bees  ( Italians)  carrying  in  pollen. 
At  one  time  they  were  alighting  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  one  a  second,  and  each  seemed  to 
have  a  fair  1  oad.  This  caused  me  to  look 
about  for  fl  owers,  with  the  result  that  I 
fouad  the  manzanitas  and  the  almond-trees 
beginning   to    bloom.     I  have  but  four  colo- 


THE  MANZANITA  OF   CALIFORNIA. 


blossom  results  in  a  little  berry  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  which  is  in  shape  like  an  apple, 
and,  when  green,  tastes  remarkab'y  li*  e  a 
green  apple.  The  botanical  name  fur  these 
is  Arctostaphylos. 


nies.  Three  of  them  are  in  three  eight- frame 
hives,  each  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
One  is  in  two  eight- frame  hives.  These  last 
are  my  lazy  ones.  I  have  kept  them  piled 
up  so  all  winter.     Last  year  I  obtained  but. 
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160  pounds  of  honey,  partly  because  I  am  a 
beginner  and  partly  because  this  is  a  poor 
hcney  country;  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  earliest  flowers  are  now  blooming  (al- 
mond-trees here  bloom  usually  about  the 
middle  of  February),  yet  we  always  have 
our  winter  weather  in  March— cold  freezing 
nights— which  frequently  kills  the  peaches. 
The  coldest  weather  we  have  here  freezes 
about  half  an  inch  of  ice  on  a  wash-basin 
full  of  water  s=t  out  of  doors  all  night;  so, 
although  last  February  my  hives  were  chock 
full  of  new  manzanita  honey,  the  bees  bare- 
ly managed  to  get  through  March,  for  the 
early  honey- flow  starts  brood- raising  in  ear- 
nest; and  after  the  congenial  weather  sets 
in,  while  we  have  oceans  of  wild  flowers 
there  is  comparatively  little  honey,  and  that 
quite  inferior.  After  May  we  have  little  or 
no  rain  or  dew  for  six  months. 
Applegate,  Cal. 


STRAWS  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


A  Uniter;     Swarm-catcher;    Ants    in  South 
America  ;  Bees  in  Africa. 


BY  W.    K.    MORRISON. 


The  man  who  goes  in  for  wax  production 
as  a  profitable  business  has  no  time  to  waste 
■on  fussirxg  and  massing  v/ith  old  dirty  combs. 
The  right  way  is  to  have  none  but  new  "vir- 
gin" comb,  and  thereby  make  a  short  cut 
to  success.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  a 
tropical  bee-keeper  can  learn. 

Some  who  oppose  the  use  of  perforated 
zinc  in  tropical  locations  do  not  realize  its 
value  as  a  queen  preserver.  When  it  is  not 
used  too  often,  queens  get  lost  during  the 
honey  harvest.  While  the  combs  are  being 
withdrawn,  queens  are  apt  to  get  excited, 
"lose  their  heads,"  and  get  hopelessly  lost. 
This  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  with  me. 

Some  are  expecting  great  things  to  happen 
in  San  Domingo,  that  bee-man's  paradise, 
as  a  result  of  President  Roosevelt's  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy  republic.  It 
owes  its  value  as  a  bee  country  to  two  great 
bee- plants  — logwood  and  mahogany.  It  also 
has  a  rich  flora.  The  country  is  healthy,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  say  anything  about  the  so- 
cial, religious,  and  educational  facilities.  It 
may  be  added,  too,  that  there  are  good  bee 
locations  in  Porto  Rico,  canal  zone,  and 
Hawaii,  that  are  going  a-begging. 

If  one  wishes  to  keep  well  informed  on 
the  prices  of  all  tropical  produce,  including 
honey  and  beeswax,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  subscribe  to  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Lon- 
don, England.  Two  or  three  live  bee-keep- 
ers might  club  together  if  the  price  is  too 
much  for  one  pocketbook.  It  pays  to  keep 
well  posted  from  a  reliable  disinterested 
source.  It  constitutes  a  sort  of  commercial 
education  to  study  such  a  publication   from 


week  to  week.  It  serves  also  to  give  confi- 
dence to  a  bee-keeper  when  he  sees  what 
others  can  obtain  for  their  produce,  and 
makes  him  more  determined  than  ever  to 
get  similar  prices. 

A  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
Ecuador  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  a  distance 
of  300  miles.  It  will  in  all  probability  be 
constructed  in  three  years.  This  will  help 
on  a  solution  of  the  stingless-bee  problem, 
as  it  runs  through  a  region  rich  in  insects, 
animals,  and  plants;  moreover,  each  valley 
down  there  has  its  own  individual  species. 
This  is  due  to  the  lofty  ridges  which  sepa- 
rate each  valley  just  as  effectually  as  one  is- 
land is  separated  from  another  by  the  ocean. 

There  is  no  more  useful  apicultural  tool 
than  a  swarm-catcher,  yet  many  get  along 
without  one.  Some  think  it  isn't  practical, 
as  it  wont  hold  a  full  swarm;  but  that  is 
unnecessary.  The  largest  swarms  can  be 
corraled  all  right,  and  that  is  all  it  need  do. 
A  good  way  for  the  tropical  bee-master  is 
to  invest  in  three  or  four  catchers,  and 
mount  them  on  bamboo  poles  of  different 
lengths,  say  15,  25,  35,  and  50  feet.  It  is  a 
comforting  thing  to  know  one  is  ready  for 
any  emergency  in  the  way  of  an  unexpected 
swarm  beyond  one's  easy  reach. 

I  wonder  why  no  one  advertises  a  bee- 
uniter.  Mr.  Danzenbaker  describes  one  in 
his  "Facts  About  Bees;  "  but  so  far  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  one  for  sale.  A  uniter  is  a  very 
useful  contrivance  when  used  rightly,  par- 
ticularly in  holding  down  increase,  and  hav- 
ing a  few  on  hand  saves  time;  besides,  ev- 
ery bee-keeper  is  not  mechanic  enough  to 
make  such  things  offhand;  also  the  nec- 
essary materials  are  unprocurable  in  most 
parts  of  the  tropics.  [We  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  describe  the  one  you  have  in  mind. 
Perhaps  you  refer  to  the  one  described  by 
Mr.  Danzenbaker.  — Ed.] 

Africa  has  all  sorts  of  bees  belonging  to 
the  genus  A'pis.  Nearly  all  the  modern  ex- 
plorers, from  Mungo  Park  to  Emim  Pasha, 
have  referred  to  them.  Schweinfurth  seems 
to  have  paid  more  attention  to  them  than 
most  of  the  great  explorers.  Some  of  the 
lesser  explorers  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  large  apiaries  in  East  Africa.  The 
bees  in  northern  Transvaal  and  beyond  re- 
semble our  hybrids.  Reunion  fl,nd  Madagas- 
car have  distinct  species.  Possibly  some 
are  better  than  ours.  Many  will,  like  the 
writer,  appreciate  the  very  excellent  articles 
on  Southwest  Texas,  by  Mr.  Scholl.  He  in 
part  shows  the  immensity  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Scholl  does  not  say  it,  but  the 
coast  of  Texas  is  famous  for  its  fish,  oys- 
ters, and  game,  quite  equal  to  any  thing  the 
world  can  show.  The  Aransas  Pass  section 
is  celebrated  all  around  the  world  as  an  an- 
gler's paradise.     But  the  whole  coast  of  the 
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United  States,  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  one  vast  fish  and  oyster  pre- 
serve (see  what  A.  I.  Root  says  about  Flori- 
da), affording  luxuries  unknown  to  inland 
people.  The  climate  being  mild,  fruit,  truck, 
stock,  and  bees  do  well;  and  the  American 
people,  enamored  of  the  golden  West,  have 
overlooked  a  very  attractive  country.  The 
writer  has  seen  the  whole  coast  from  New 
York  to  Galveston,  and  can,  therefore,  bear 
this  testimony.  Furthermore,  there  are 
many  Americans  looking  all  over  the  tropics 
for  locations  who  can  find  just  about  what 
they  want  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  countries  of  South  America,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Chili  and  Argentina,  ants 
are  a  great  worry  and  annoyance  to  bee- 
men,  and  bee-hive  benches  should  be  always 
constructed  to  circumvent  them.  Northern 
folks  have  no  conception  of  the  wonderful 
ability  of  these  tropical  scourges.  They  can 
destroy  a  good-sized  apiary  in  one  or  two 
nights.  The  writer  has  had  to  nail  up  the 
entrances  to  his  hives  every  night  to  pro- 
tect his  bees  from  annihilation.  The  bees 
fight  a  battle  royal  in  self-defense,  but  suc- 
cumb to  superior  numbers.  These  ants  have 
been  known  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  a 
river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London. 
The  carnivorous  species  are  extremely  fond 
of  bee  larvae— a  precious  tit- bit.  They  can 
not  do  any  thing  against  the  stingless  bees. 
How  many  people  realize  the  fact  that  Apis 
mellifica  is  a  tropical  animal?  Many  seem 
to  think  and  act  as  if  it  were  a  native  of 
northern  latitudes.  Apis  still  retains  all  its 
tropical  habits,  though  the  newspapers  are 
fond  of  saying  the  honey-bee  learns  to  be 
lazy  in  the  tropics.  Apis  is  "at  home"  in 
the  tropics.  It  can  stand  much  less  cold 
than  most  tropical  animals.  A  temperature 
of  50  degrees  Fah.  seems  to  put  it  hors  de 
combat. 

TOP  ENTRANCES. 

Top  entrances  are  seemingly  great  novel- 
ties to  many  bee-keepers.  In  Stray  Straws 
(March  1, 1905)  appears  the  following:  "Top 
entrances  are  said,  in  Apiculteur,  to  increase 
the  yield  of  honey  20  per  cent.  I  can  imag- 
ine that  there  might  be  some  increase  over 
hives  with  the  entrance  at  bottom,  and  that 
too  small  for  hot  weather.  For  years  I've 
had  piles  four  or  five  stories  high,  an  en- 
trance to  each  story,  and  an  entrance  at  the 
iDack  of  the  cover.  I  can't  say  whether  they 
stored  more  honey;  but  I  can  say  that  none 
of  them  ever  swarmed.  But  it  doesn't  work 
for  comb  honey. ' '  For  my  part  I  can  add 
but  little  to  this  except  to  say  auger-holes 
bored  with  a  Fostner  bit  answer  very  well. 
The  holes  are  best  half  way  up  the  honey- 
chamber,  not  too  near  the  zinc.  Don't  make 
the  mistake  of  making  too  many  holes,  al- 
ways remembering  the  lowest  entrances 
should  be  largest.  In  hot  weather  a  cover 
entrance  is  necessary.  Some  one  asks  if  top 
entrances  are  practical.  Yes,  decidedly.  I 
don't  see  how  an  extracted- honey  producer 


can  very  well  get  along  without  them,  and 
I  didn't  know  there  were  many  bee-keepers 
who  didn't  use  them. 

j0 

GLUCOSE  AS  A  FOOD  (?) 

The  distinguished  chemists  who  advocate 
glucose  as  an  excellent  food  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  some  of  their  own  medicine 
by  taking  a  reasonable  amount  every  day. 
I  don't  mean  sugar  coated  glucose  —  the 
straight  goods.  Their  wives  won't  allow  it 
on  their  tables  —  not  if  they  know  it.  The 
time  has  come  for  all  honey- producers  to 
join  hands  with  the  makers  of  real  fruit  jelly 
and  jam,  and  suppress  this  fraud.  The  case 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  dairy  in- 
terest and  oleomargarine.  One  of  the  oddest 
things  that  ever  reached  the  West  Indies  is 
an  extensively  advertised  table  corn  syrup. 
It  owes  all  its  flavor  to  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cane  syrup.  The  cane  sugar  men 
want  to  know  what's  the  matter  with  put- 
ting in  more  cane  syrup,  say  99  per  cent, 
and  letting  the  public  have  something  real 
nice.  Every  bee-keeper  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  fruit-growers  should  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  show  them  the  great  loss  to  the 
fruit  industry  by  the  substitution  of  glucose 
for  real  fruit  jelly.  Owing  to  the  fear  of 
adulteration,  housekeepers  all  over  this 
broad  land  are  compelled  to  make  their  own 
jellies.  Were  it  otherwise  they  could  buy 
ready-made  jelly  cheaper  than  their  own. 


RENDERING   WAX    OUTDOORS    BY  THE 
HOT-WATER  METHOD. 


BY  ARNT  ARNESON. 


Not  having  the  ready  cash  last  spring 
wherewith  to  buy  an  up-to  date  wax-press, 
and  yet  seeing  the  need  of  doing  something 
to  convert  the  accumulating  slumgum  into 
good  marketable  wax,  I  devised  the  appli- 
ance shown  in  the  illustration.  The  cash 
outlay  was  nothing,  as  I  had  a  Settle  al- 
ready.    The  time  actually  spent  in  construct- 


ing it  was  about  three  hours.  The  outfit 
consists  of  a  40- gallon  copper  kettle  placed 
on  a  strong  foundation,  an  18-ft.  ironwood 
lever,  anchored  to  a  stump;  one  large  block 
of  wood,  and  several  smaller  ones  for  ful- 
crum; two  mower-wheels  for  weight;  a  gun- 
ny sack  to  hold  slumgum,  and  the  customary 
slotted  affairs  to  go  under  and  over  the  sack 
containing  slumgum. 
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When  using  the  press  I  go  to  work  as  fol- 
lows: 

Put  in  enough  water  to  cover  the  slumgum 
completely,  and  allow  for  evaporation,  and 
then  build  a  lire.  When  the  water  is  hot, 
place  one  slotted  affair  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle;  place  the  gunny  sack  with  the  slum- 
gum  on  top,  being  careful  to  fold  the  top  of 
the  sack  so  there  will  be  no  leakage.  Place 
the  other  slotted  affair  on  top  of  this;  then 
a  block  of  wood,  or  several,  to  get  the  right 
height;  then  place  the  lever  squarely  on  top, 
and  weight  it  with  a  couple  of  mower- wheels. 
More  iron  can  be  added  if  needed. 

I  tie  the  lever  to  the  tree  loosely,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  gliding  off  sidewise  as  it  other- 
wise would  be  apt  to  do.  Move  the  rope 
down  as  the  lever  descends. 


kettle  would  do  the  work  equally  well,  and 
the  cost  would  be  only  one-third. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  this  method  is 
hard  on  gunny  sacks;  but  as  long  as  it  gets 
practically  all  the  wax,  we  do  not  care,  as 
it  is  the  latter  that  costs  money.  Gunny 
sacks  cost  only  a  trifle. 

Riee  Lake,  Wis.,  Dec.  4. 

[From  the  experimenting  that  we  have" 
done,  we  should  think  that  you  might  be 
able  to  get  the  wax  out  quicker,  and  per- 
haps cleaner,  if  you  removed  the  weights 
from  the  lever  once  in  a  while,  raised  it  a- 
few  inches,  and  then  tied  it  firmly.  Ire 
about  ten  minutes  you  could  loosen  the  tie, 
put  on  the  weights,  acd  press  again.  This 
would  allow  the  "cheese"  to  become  thor- 


RE'«JDER]NG  WAX  OUTDOORS   BY  THE  HOT-WATER  METHOD. 


As  to  quantity  of  wax  that  could  be  ren- 
dered in  one  day,  I  have  never  kept  account. 
I  start  the  fire  some  time  in  the  forenoon; 
keep  it  going  all  day,  and  next  morning  re- 
move the  wax,  which  is  then  hard,  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Then  I  fire  up  and 
put  in  another  quantity  of  slumgum. 

Of  course,  these  cakes  are  melted  over 
again,  as  more  or  less  impurities  are  bound 
to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water  with  the  wax. 
When  all  the  slumgum  is  rendered  I  put  all 
these  cakes  into  a  galvanized- iron  wash-tub; 
place  the  tub  in  the  kettle;  melt  without  the 
press;  skim  both  top  and  bottom  with  a  3ort 
of  dipper  made  of  wire  screen;  then  dip  the 
remainder  into  another  tub. 

I  do  not  know,  but  presume  that  an  iron 


oughly  saturated  with  the  hot  water  so  that, 
when  you  applied  the  pressure  again,  the 
wax  would  be  washed  out.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  more  work;  but  we  believe  you 
could,  by  so  doing,  secure  the  wax  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  probably  get  more  of  it 
from  a  given  amount  of  comb.  You  might 
press  two  lots  in  a  day,  but  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  use  a  fresh  lot  of  water  each 
time,  for  almost  all  the  water  would  have  to 
be  dipped  out  anyway,  in  order  to  get  all  the 
wax.  If  some  wax  were  left  on  the  water, 
it  would  almost  all  be  absorbed  by  the  cheese 
when  taken'  out.  So  the  best  way,  then,  is 
to  press  but  one  lot  at  once,  and  it  would 
not  take  more  than  half  a  day  to  get  all  the 
wax.— Ed.] 
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FLAPJACKS  AND  HONEY. 


HOW  CUBANS  CLIMB  TREES. 


The  Superiority  of  Honey  over  Glucosed  Syrups. 


BY  F.   W.    HALSTEAD. 


BY  EUGENE   SECOR. 


Eating  is  both  a  necessity  and  a  luxury— 
the  latter  according  as  we  gratify  our  tastes 
for  the  good  things  of  life.  Plain  fare,  with 
nothing  to  please  the  appetite,  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  our  bodily  needs;  but  the  luxury 
of  living  is  in  having  things  to  eat  that  are 
both  wholesome  and  enjoyable.  Honey  is 
not  a  necessity.  Millions  of  people  live  to 
an  old  age  without  tasting  it— indeed,  with- 
out tasting  any  sweet  as  we  understand  the 
word.  Sugar-eating  is  largely  a  habit,  but 
such  an  established  habit  in  this  country  that 
Americans  regard  it  as  a  necessity.  Eating 
honey  is  in  some  degree  a  habit.  People 
who  have  it  every  day  look  for  it  with  the 
same  longing  that  others  do  for  other  things 
they  like.  At  our  house,  pancakes  would 
not  be  quite  the  luxury  they  are  without  the 
ever  present  honey- dish.  Nothing  else  so 
satisfies.  The  syrups  now  on  the  market 
are  so  largely  glucose,  and  so  insipid  com- 
pared with  honey,  that  we  soon  tire  of  them. 

One  can  eat  more  honey  without  distress 
or  future  bad  consequences  than  he  can  of 
commercial  sugar.  Another  thing,  when  we 
get  our  own  honey  from  our  own  hives  we 
know  we  are  eating  the  distilled  excellence 
of  God's  sweetest  flowers  put  there  for  our 
use  and  enjoyment— a  product  obtainable  in 
no  other  way,  and  a  luxury  excelling  any 
thing  that  man  can  manufacture.  If  people 
like  the  insipid  corn  syrups  on  the  market 
they  are  welcome  to  them  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned;  but  give  me  the  nectar  of  the 
gods  distilled  in  the  alembic  of  Nature  and 
brought  to  my  door  by  my  servants,  the 
bees.  I  know  that  is  pure  and  healthful 
and  nourishing. 

Did  you  ever  try  honey  and  cream  on  your 
pancakes,  instead  of  butter?  If  not,  spread 
some  honey  on  the  cake  and  then  pour  cream 
over  them— Jersey  cream,  if  you  have  it, 
but  I  use  short-horn.  That's  good  enough 
for  me. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 

[Our  older  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Se- 
cor  as  one  of  the  former  managers  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association.  During 
that  time  he  attended  many  of  the  conven- 
tions. 

He  has  also  been  called  the  poet  laureate 
of  beedom.  His  excellent  verses  have  ap- 
peared in  one  or  more  of  the  bee  periodicals. 
His  most  recent  contribution  in  that  line  ap- 
peared in  Gleanings  for  last  year,  page  601, 
entitled  "  The  Bees  are  in  the  Clover." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Mr.  Secor  has 
not  lost  his  interest  in  bees,  nor  his  taste  for 
good  honey.  What  he  says  concerning  the 
suitableness  of  honey  for  flapjacks  in  lieu  of 
some  cheaper  and  less  wholesome  sweet,  is 
entirely  true.  Those  who  do  a  business  in 
retailing  extracted  honey  would  do  well  to 
emphasize  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Se- 
cor.—Ed.] 


Mr  Root:— In  Gleanings  for  Jan.  15,  1905, 
page  85,  you  speak  of  the  palm-climbing  by 
the  Cubans,  and  that  you  had  forgotten  just 
how  the  ropes  were  used.  At  my  request 
our  official  photographer,  Mr.  C.  F.  Potter, 
took  the  pictures  I  send  you.  These  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  use  of  the  ropes,  of 
which  there  are  two,  each  one  having  a  stir- 
rup of  "yaqua"  (the  petiole  of  the  royal 
palm).  Ti^ie  ropes  are  placed  around  the 
tree  as  show^n;  the  left  foot  is  placed  in  the 
stirrup  of  the  lower  rope,  and  the  stirrup  of 


A  NATIVE   CLIMBING   A   CUBAN   PALM. 

the  upper  rope  is  put  above  the  right  knee; 
then  the  ropes  are  alternately  loosened  and 
raised,  the  man  steadying  himself  with  his 
bare  feet  while  his  hands  are  engaged. 

The  Cubans  who  mai<e  palm-climbing  a 
business  become  very  expert  at  it,  and  will 
climb  and  cut  the  fruit  or  leaves  from  100 
trees  in  a  day  if  the  trees  are  fairly  close 
together.  In  cutting  the  leaves  the  man 
has  to  climb  up  past  the  fruit;  and  as  the 
bunches  of  berries  make  it  impossible  to  use 
the  ropes  he   leaves  them  just  below  the 
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IN  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PALM. 


fruit,  and  simply  climbs  the  rest  of  the  way. 
An  expert  hand  will  denude  a  tree  of  leaves 
so  rapidly  that  a  dozen  leaves  will  be  in  the 
air  at  once  on  their  way  to  the  ground. 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba,  Nov.  6. 


SWARMING. 


What  this  Means  to  the  Progressive  Bee-keeper; 
the    Value  of  a  Hive  Large  Enough  to 
Give  a  Brood  Space  Unobstruct- 
ed by  Honey  or  Pollen. 

BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN. 


THE  NATIVE    METHOD    OF    CLIMBING    PALMS 
IN  CUBA. 


For  some  time  I  have  seen  that  swarming 
in  the  life's  history  of  a  colony  of  bees  is  a 
calamity,  even  if  the  colony  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  mtelligent  producer.  Mr.  L.  A.  As- 
pinwall  has  still  better  expressed  it,  and  in 
language  none  ti.o  strong,  by  saying,  "It  is 
the  bane  of  modern  apiculture."  Swarm- 
ing is  to  the  honey  crop  what  the  rearing  of 
calves  is  to  the  cheese  and  butter  crop.  This 
is  a  fair  comparison,  and  the  two  are  very 
closely  parallel.  To  swarming  can  be  traced 
in  ordinary  bee-keeping  the  majority  of  cases 
of  queenlessness,  robbing,  weak  colonies  in 
the  fall  and  i-pring.  loss  of  honey  crop,  and 
foul  brood.  It  means  divided  energy,  often 
two  to  lift  two  loads  when  it  takes  the  two 
to  handle  one,  therefore  nothing  or  little  is 
accomplished.  That  this  has  in  the  past  been 
acted  upon  without  thoughtful  recognition 
in  my  case  and  in  many  others  is  shown  by 
our  admission  that  large  swarms  are  expect- 
ed to  give  us  yields  of  honey  when  the  small 
oft  divided  we  set  no  task  in  that  direction. 
We  have  sought  to  prevent  swarming,  large- 
ly as  a  matter  of  convenience,  by  not  having 
to  watch  them,  and  sometimes  so  as  not  to 
have  the  trouble  of  hiving  them.  This  alone 
makes  non-s  Alarming  a  goal  worthy  of  our 
effort.  When  I  loose  upon  the  many  hours 
and  days  sp.  nt  in  hot  summer  weather 
watching  issuing  swarms  •;  nd  hiving  them, 
it  seems  to  me  1  would  almost  sooner  go  out 
of  the  business  than  leturn  to  these  proba- 
bly antediluvian  methods. 

While  not  completely  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall  may  be,  yet  I  have  put  together  a  sys- 
tem of  non  swarming  very  satisfactory  to 
me,  and  I  have  very  largely  worked  it  out 
for  myself,  and  consulted  no  one  about  it. 
As  stated  at  the  Chicago  convention,  certain 
similar  lines  of  thought  and  certain  conclu- 
sions, one  independent  of  the  other,  have 
been  followed  out  by  Mr.  Aspinwall  and  my- 
self. This  is  to  me  only  ac'ded  evidence  of 
their  correctness.  My  methods  can  be  of 
use,  and  applied  to  almost  any  modern  hive, 
the  advantages  being  greater  or  less  -more 
or  less  complete  in  its  application.  The 
smaller- hive  man  can  use  it  to  advantage 
but  not  with  best  results.  ' 

Some  of  us  may  be  accused  of  being  large- 
hive  men,  and  that  we  are  booming  large 
hiv<.3-  There  is  no  patent  on  the  size  of  a 
hive.  I  have  been  compelled  to  become  a 
large-hive  man  against  my  will;  and,  had  I 
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not  always  sought  to  be  reasonably  open  to 
conviction,  early  teaching,  prejudice,  and 
past  conviction  would  probably  still  hold  me 
in  the  ranks  of  what  we  now  look  upon  as 
baby  honey-nuclei.  I  ha-ve  sold  to  my  own 
profit  eight- frame  Langstroth  hives  for  what 
I  could  get  for  them,  afterward  replacing 
them  with  the  twelve-frame.  In  the  non- 
swarming  method  I  use,  we  must  consider 
the  hive,  the  bees,  their  location,  and  the 
method  of  manipulation. 

A  ditch  which  I  was  willing  to  concede  to 
the  enemy  of  large  hives  was  that  the  small- 
er hive  was  better  for  comb  honey.     This, 
too,  has  been  fought  for,  and,  in  my  estima- 
tion, has,  by  solid  reason,  been  vanquished 
and  taken.     Which  builds  up   more  rapidly 
in  the  spring— a  two-frame  nucleus   or  an 
eight-frame  hive?    This  is  easily  answered. 
To  put  it  as   favorably  as  possible   to  the 
small-hive  advocate,  "Which   multiplies  in 
bees  the  morerapidly— a  hive  with  3000  bees 
or  one  with  12,000,  other  things  being  equal, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  crowded?    The  larg- 
er number  will  double  first.     On  the  same 
ground,  a  colony  which  never   swarmed  in 
1905  (and  filled  its  twelve-frame  brood-cham- 
ber in  the  fall  as  well  as  another  an  eight- 
frame),  winter  and  other  conditions  being 
equal  will  build  up  faster  in  the  spring.     I 
have  had  lots  of  colonies  in  the  spring,  fill- 
ing their  twelve  combs  just  as  well  as  eight- 
frame;  in  fact,  not  having  swarmed  they  are 
more  uniform.     Strong  colonies  is  what  we 
want  every  time  and  all  the  time  providing 
you  give  them  room.     We  are  told  colonies 
may  be  too  strong;  the  moderate  pull  ahead 
in  the   end.     With   a   great  big   magnified 
laugh  people  have  told  me  they  tried  large 
hives  and  they  were  the  first  to  swarm.     I 
grant  colonies  may  be  too  strong  if  improp- 
erly  managed.     Room   not   being  given  in 
the  brood-chamber,  and  it  being  allowed  to 
be  honey-clogged,  the  strong  colony,  when 
willow,  maple,  or  fruit  bloom  comes,   will 
crowd  with   honey  the  brood-chamber  and 
curtail  the   brood-nest,   and  swarm  or  fall 
behind  for  lack   of   brood   room,  when  the 
weaker,  not  storing  surplus,  but  with  enough 
for  stimulation  and  immediate  requirements, 
gains  upon   the   stronger  and   outstrips  it. 
For  such  a  condition  no  allowance  need  be 
made    in  intelligent    modern    bee-keeping. 
We  may  all  allow  this  at  times;  but  the  sys- 
tem is  not  at  fault— our  management  is. 

To  those  who  laugh  at  the  early  swarms 
from  larger  hives,  the  above  applies;  in  ad- 
dition, the  fact  that,  having  a  larger  force 
to  begin  with,  they  build  up  faster,  and  will 
swarm  unless  properly  managed.  If  con- 
traction is  practiced,  the  large  hive  has  no 
greater  need  (if  as  much  need)  of  contrac- 
tion than  the  smaller,  and  is  even  better  for 
comb  honey  than  the  smaller. 

There  are  far  more  queens  able  to  use  a 
twelve-frame  brood-chamber  than  bee-keep- 
ers realize.  Because  a  queen  is  not  keeping 
an  eight-frame  brood-chamber  full  of  brood 
is  not  always  a  reason  for  "  pinching  her," 
and  is  far  from  proof  that  she  could  not  fill 
a  twelve  if  given  a  chance.    It  is  quite  as 


often  proof  that  the  bee-keeper  needs  pinch- 
ing. What  I  mean  is  that  brood- chambers 
are  often  allowed  to  be  honey  and  pollen 
clogged,  and  in  a  condition  where  there  is 
not  proper  room.  Here  lies  a  foundation 
truth  in  successful  bee-keeping;  and  how  a 
more  uniform  yield  per  colony  could  be  se- 
cured, straight  evenly  spaced  combs,  not  so 
old  that  the  bees  are  waiting  for  a  "  rainy 
day"  to  chew  them  down  and  make  them 
fit  for  brood.  Seeing  that  there  is  plenty  of 
honey,  but  not  too  much,  and  that  if  the 
colony  has  been  queenless  through  swarm- 
ing, or  otherwise,  and  has  become  honey 
and  pollen  clogged,  see  that  the  new  queen 
has  ample  room  to  lay  without  the  bees 
making  the  room  at  a  loss  of  time  to  bees 
and  queens.  To  keep  a  laying  queen  in  the 
hive  all  the  time,  as  can  be  done  when  not 
swarming,  is  a  valuable  simple  way  of  gain- 
ing some  points  in  the  system.  Some  varie- 
ties of  bees,  especially  strains  of  Italians, 
are  more  apt  to  pack  honey  about  the  brood, 
and  must  be  watched  more,  and  this  trait 
properly  directed.  Bruise  honey  so  as  to 
bleed;  uncap  honey  so  as  to  bleed;  and  if 
there  is  too  much  in  the  brood- chamber,  put 
it  elsewhere;  either  give  to  colonies  not  so 
well  provided,  or,  if  strong  enough  and  sea- 
sonable, give  a  super  with  one  or  more 
combs,  or  remove  entirely.  I  took  about 
fifty  combs,  for  this  reason,  from  the  brood- 
chambers  last  season.  I  was  too  much  rush- 
ed to  attend  to  them,  and  the  moth  destroy- 
ed them.  That  is  bad  enough;  but  it  paid 
better  than  to  cut  down  the  capacity  of  my 
twelve-frame  Langstroth  brood-chambers. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  bees  as 
to  swarming.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that,  if  I  ran  only  one  apiary,  it  would  not 
be  Carniolan  bees  I  would  keep.  If  Mr.  As- 
pinwall's  hive  proves  to  be  a  non-swarmer 
it  is  Carniolans  I  shall  have;  but  in  runnmg 
out-yards  and  with  the  busy  season  we  have, 
bees  are  sometimes  allowed  to  crowd  even 
our  large  hives,  and  then  the  Carniolans  re- 
sent the  restricted  energy  more  than  other 
varieties.  I  admit  they  are  too  much  for 
me  in  their  purity  at  present;  but  I  aim  at 
having  them  about  ore- third  blood  Carniolan. 
Some  strains  of  Italians  doing  good  work 
too,  but  probably  not  the  best,  are  easily 
kept  from  swarming.  Begin  with  strong 
stocks  in  the  apiary,  and  you  have  a  difficul- 
ty in  preventing  swarming  the  badly  winter- 
ed and  weak  colonies  do  not  give.  Have  a 
long  flow  with  but  little  of  break  between 
blossoms,  and  you  have  a  difficulty  those 
with  short  and  sharp  flows  do  not  experi- 
ence. The  condition  of  many  of  my  colonies 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
placed  are  most  trying  as  to  swarming,  and 
more  is  accomplished  than  many  will  realize 
who  are  not  similar l^^laced.  As  soon  as  the 
brood-chamber  is  crowded,  and  the  bees  re- 
quire room,  supers  are  put  on;  a  queen-ex- 
cluder, with  only  a  wooden  rim  and  two 
cross-pieces,  is  put  in  place.  I  grant  there 
may  be  a  greater  tendency  to  swarm  with 
queen- excluders,  but  not  much  if  the  per- 
forations in  the  metal  are  obstructed  as  lit- 
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tie  as  possible,  and  thei-e  is  drawn  comb 
above. 

In  the  Holtermann  hive  there  is  a  venti- 
lator, J,  see  page  290,  f  inch  deep  and  6 
wide.  This  is  made  of  three  staples  in 
which  slides  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron. 
This  can  be  used  whenever  the  bees  are  like- 
ly to  be  uncomfortable.  I  keep  them  pretty 
well  open  during  the  honey- flow,  and  it  gives 
the  bees  fresh  air  in  the  super.  Just  now  I 
will  simply  mention  this  as  a  factor  in  the 
prevention  of  swarming. 

As  the  bees  multiply,  and  require  more 
room,  another  super  is  added.  The  bees  re- 
quire, in  a  fair  honey-flow,  to  keep  them 
contented,  more  super  room  than  a  brood- 
chamber.  Less  than  two  when  a  good  flow 
is  on  for  some  days  will  not  be  safe  to  sat- 
isfy them.  The  field  bees  live  eight  weeks 
or  so,  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
life  gathering  honey;  also  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  young  bees  keep  coming  on,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  old  bees  keep  dropping 
off,  and  it  requires  more  than  one  super  to 
strike  a  balance  near  enough  to  satisfy  the 
bees.  As  soon  as  a  good  honey-flow  is  on, 
and  the  weather  is  warm,  the  entrance  to 
the  hive  is  enlarged  i  in  depth.  This  can 
be  done  by  means  of  the  S.  T.  Pettit  wedges 
or  a  drop  bottom.  I  do  not  like  siniply  rais- 
ing the  brood-chamber  on  blocks;  the  bees 
can  then  fly  in  at  all  sides— an  inconvenience 
in  manipulation,  and  confusion  to  the  bees 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  brood- 
chamber  is  let  down.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  this.  The  double  door  in  my  hive 
can  be  half  raised,  and  then  it  affords  a  fine 
shade  to  the  front  of  the  hive. 

The  cover  is  used  as  protection  against 
heat  and  cold.  I  am  .quite  satisfied,  from 
many  years  of  observation,  that,  to  have 
the  hives  shaded  by  trees  which  are  in  leaf 
as  hot  weather  comes,  and  that  lose  their 
leaves  in  the  fall,  is  a  great  preventive  of 
swarming,  and,  properly,  trimmed  they  are 
no  obstruction. 

When  all  the  above  has  been  attended  to 
we  watch  proceedings  and  the  season  and 
fields.  If  more  room  is  needed  it  is  given. 
Properly  managed  there  is  no  trouble  in 
keeping  a  hive  almost  always  contented  and 
building  them  up  so  strong  that,  with  four 
supers  the  same  capacity  as  the  brood- cham- 
ber, all  will  be  crowded  with  bees  from  top 
to  bottom.  In  swarming,  honey  is  often 
left  unripe  in  the  supers.     Colonies  divide  in 

Eroportion  to  suit  their  sweet  whim.  Many 
ives  are  only  partially  occupied;  the  same 
with  combs.  Naturally  the  swarm  is  run- 
ning down  to  a  point  of  less  yield,  and  the 
old  colony  is  like  a  bee-keeper  getting  off  a 
sick-bed  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow, 
hoping  he  will  be  able  to  gain  sufficient 
strength  from  day  to  day  to  get  to  a  condi- 
tion before  the  season  closes  where  he  can 
do  a  day's  work.  Broadly  speaking,  in  the 
one  case  it  is  a  struggle  between  man  and 
bee— shall  the  bees  run  the  man  (they  cer- 
tainly will  at  times),  or  shall  the  man  run 
the  bees  with  at  best  a  compromise?  In 
the  other  the  man  runs  the  bees. 


This  article  may  not  be  accepted  by  all. 
To  be  frank,  however,  logical  reasoning, 
sticking  to  the  point  at  issue,  is  not  feared. 
Statements  without  reasoning,  and  shifting 
from  one  point  to  another  when  about  to  be 
taken,  is  what  I  fear.  Such  discussions  are 
of  profit  to  none. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


morgan's  section- cleaner. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  section-cleaners  I 
ever  saw  or  used.  It  will  clean  only  the 
plam  sections.  When  you  pull  the  section 
through  four  times  it  is  thoroughly  clean  of 
propolis.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  it  get 
a  small  box,  set  it  on  your  work-table,  put 


-A.-Metal  scraper  imbedded  at  bottom  in  saw-cut. 
^.-Hole  to  allow  refuse  to  fall  through  to  box. 
o.— t)top  to  prevent  slipping-. 

the  cleaner  on  it  as  shown  in  the  cut  (the 
box  IS  to  catch  the  propolis),  and  then  you 
are  ready  to  go  to  work.  The  manner  of 
usmg  IS  sufficiently  explained  by  the  illus- 
^^^^on.  w.  F.  Morgan. 

Gatesville,  Tex. 

[Your  device  looks  as  if  it  might  work 
very  satisfactorily;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
beeway  sections  could  not  be  cleaned  in  the 
same  way,  ail  but  the  beeways,  which 
could  be  scraped  later  in  the  regular  wav 
with  a  knife.— Ed.]  ^ 


SOME  experience  IN  INTRODUCING  QUEENS. 

I  read  two  short  articles  on  introducing 
queens  last  year,  in  Gleanings,  which  I 
think  had  much  merit.     Although  the  editor 

u  if  }^"^^  ^^^  "°*  ^^^  for  reports  I 
should  like  to  give  my  experience.  The 
plan  IS  as  follows:  Open  the  hive  to  which 
you  are  going  to  introduce  the  queen.     Take 
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out  the  old  queen  and  remove  one  extract- 
ing-comb;  or  if  the  super  is  filled  with  sec- 
tions, take  out  one  of  them.  Lay  the  cage 
containing  the  new  queen  in  an  open  space, 
with  the  wire  up.  If  the  colony  has  no 
super,  remove  one  frame;  place  the  cage  be- 
tween two  frames,  wire  down;  now  close 
the  hive;  let  it  be  for  48  hours.  Most  likely 
she  will  be  out  laying  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  If  not,  make  a  hole  through  the 
candy  a  little  smaller  than  a  worker  bee.  Lay 
the  cage  back ,  and  close  it.  They  will  let  her 
out  in  three  hours  or  less.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  have  introduced  26  by  this  plan,  and  did 
not  lose  a  single  queen.  By  this  plan  the 
colony  will  not  be  without  a  laying  queen 
over  54  hours.  Perhaps  I  had  better  state 
these  queens  were  all  laying  ones. 

I  use  the  Benton  cage  with  the  pasteboard 
over  the  candy-hole.  J   M.  FuWLER. 

Campobello,  S.  C,  Jan.  13. 

[Why,  friend  F.,  your  plan  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  one  in  general  use,  except 
that  you  remove  a  brood-frame  or  a  section 
to  accommodate  the  queen-cage.  In  our  ex- 
perience we  have  very  few  failures;  but  we 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  move  either  a 
frame  or  a  section;  for  all  that  is  required 
is  to  space  two  of  the  center  frames  a  little 
further  apart,  so  that  the  cage  can  be  plac- 
ed face  downward  where  the  bees  can  get 
at  the  wire  cloth  and  see  the  queen,  the  two 
edges  of  the  cage  coming  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  two  top-bars  of  the  adjacent 
frames.— Ed.] 

FEEDING  FLOUR  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

I  have  fed  my  20  colonies  100  lbs.  of  su- 
gar, and  15  or  20  lbs  of  flour.  I  feed  in  the 
open,  from  a  five-  gallon  can  with  faucet.  I 
place  the  can  on  a  ten-foot  grooved  piece  of 
flooring,  with  the  pan  at  the  lower  end. 
The  bees  do  the  rest.  My  colonies  all  have 
brood  in  all  stages,  some  hatching;  but  for 
the  last  two  v/eeks  we  have  had  frost  each 
morning;  but  by  10  a.m.  the  bees  are  ready 
for  feed.  At  night  I  contract  the  entrance 
to  one  inch.     Am  I  right  in  this? 

It  will  be  a  month  yet  before  bees  can  get 
any  thing  from  bloom.  Do  you  think  it  best 
to  encourage  brood-rearing,  which  we  can 
do  by  feeding?  Have  I  fed  too  much  flour/ 
I  use  graham  and  fine  flour,  half  and  half. 

Adna,  Wash.  B.  W.  Blake. 

[Years  ago  we  used  to  put  out  on  flying 
days  in  early  spring  artificial  substitutes  for 
pollen  to  stimulate  brood- rearing,  but  in 
later  years  we  have  abandoned  it.  Then  the 
substitutes  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  pollen 
from  natural  sources;  and  when  stored  in 
combs  they  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  and 
left  in  favor  of  natural  pollen.  If  we  give 
it  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  time,  brood- 
rearing  will  be  stimulated  to  a  point  where 
the  bees  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  it. 
Their  efforts  to  cover  this  premature 
brood  result  in  many  lost  bees  in  cool 
weather.  Your  particular  climate,  however, 
may  be  mild  enough  so  that   the   practice 


might  be  a  decided  advantage.  Yes,  I  should 
say  you  had  given  your  bees  enough  and  prob- 
ably too  much  flour.  If  you  will  look 
through  your  combs  you  will  find  some  of  it 
that  will  be  packed  in  the  combs  where  it  will 
remain  all  the  sea-'on.— Ed.] 


LARD   OR  GREASE  FOR    REMOVING    PROPOLIS 
FROM   THE   HANDS. 

I  have  known  for  years  that  tallow,  lard, 
or  any  of  the  oils  will  remove  propolis  from 
the  hands,  or  will  prevent  its  sticking  if 
well  greased  at  the  start.  One  should  keep 
oil  or  grease  at  hand,  and  use  a  little  once 
in  a  while.  I  learned  this  by  using  grease 
when  grafting  in  the  spring 

W.  I.  Greenough. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


A  RESOLUTION    CONCERNING  THE    ELECTION 
OF  NATIONAL   OFFICERS 

The  Fillmore  County  Bee-keepers'  Associ- 
ation, at  a  session  held  at  Preston,  Minn., 
Feb.  8,  passed  the  following  resolution,  and 
instructed  me  to  send  it  to  Gleanings  for 
publication.  We  are  also  members  of  the 
National.  ,        „ 

Resolved,  That  the  nominations  for  offices 
of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  be 
made  by  a  referendum  vote— the  man  hav- 
ing the  largest  vote  being  considered  the 
nominee  for  election.      P.  B.  Ramer,  Sec. 

Canton,  Minn. 

A  CORRECTION. 

On  page  82  I  am  made  to  say  that  we  sold 
broilers  from  14  to  15  cts.  per  lb.  This  is  an 
error,  and  should  be  from  14  to  35  cts.  per 
lb.,  the  highest  price  being  received  in  May 
and  June.  Fr.  G.  Fox. 

Erwinna,  Pa.,  Feb.  10. 
-  [The  mistake  seems  to  be  on  you,  friend 
F.,  for  on  looking  up  your  manuscript,  we 
find  that  you  say  14  to  15  cts.  per  lb.— Ed.J 


CORN  SYRUP  STILL  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Mr  S  N.  Green,  in  a  late  issue  of  Glean- 
ings, seems  to  think  that com  syrup 

is  seldom  seen  on  the  market.  If  he  wih  go 
into  the  groceries  in  this  county  he  will  hnd 
plenty  of  it.  There  are  piles  of  it  in  every 
one  of  them.  I  heard  one  woman  telling 
what  nice  thick  syrup  it  was.  I  believe 
most  of  the  grocers  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try sell  it,  as  I  see  it  when  delivering  honey. 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y.     E.  D.  Howell. 

CAUCASUNS  well  ADAPTED  FOR   TOWN  AND^ 
CITY  BEE-KEEPING. 

I  have  one  pure  Caucasian  swarm,  one 
Camiolan- Caucasian,  and  one  Italian-Cau- 
casian. All  are  extremely  gentle,  and  1 
have  had  no  diflftculty  in  feeding  them.  As. 
I  live  in  town  I  expect  to  make  all  colonies 
Caucasian  next  year  to  avoid  trouble  with 
my  neighbors,  and  shall  be  glad  to  report 
my  success  to  you. 
.      Marshall,  Mo.     Lawrence  C.  Griffin. 
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"WHAT     TO     DO,   AND     HOW    TO    BE     HAPPY 
WHILE    DOING     IT," 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old:  yet  have  I  not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread.— Psalm  37:  25. 

Years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  with  the  above 
title,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  to  me 
a  great  pleasure  to  point  out  to  the  unem- 
ployed the  various  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  that  God  in  his  loving  kindness 
has  provided  for  hi-;  children. 

Once  while  travelirig,  a  real  estate  vender 
who  had  been  rather  mquisitive  finally  ask- 
ed if  he  might  inquire  what  I  was  really 
seeking  in  going  over  the  world  so  much.  I 
told  him  1  was  looking  up  "  God's  gifts." 
He  stared  at  me,  evidently  wondermg  if  I 
was  not  some  new  sort  of  crank.  I  tried  to 
explain,  but  I  think  he  decided  I  was  not  the 
chap  he  was  after. 

Well,  dear  friends,  I  am  still  finding  much 
happiness  and  reward  in  looking  up  God's 
gifts;  and  during  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
found  something  in  this  southern  clime  that, 
while  it  amazes  me,  it  fills  my  heart  with 
joy  to  think  it  is  my  privilege  to  share  the 
good  news  with  you  or  many  of  you.  On  p. 
236  of  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15,  1906  I  men- 
tioned friend  Shumard's  150  Buff  Leghorn 
fowls;  and  before  I  give  them  a  write-up  I 
think  we  had  better  have  a  heading  some- 
thing as  follows: 

POULTRY- keeping  ON  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS. 

My  eye  caught  on  to  the  poultry  almost 
the  minute  I  landed;  and  as  I  took  a  shine  to 
them  (and  they  to  me,  evidently)  at  once 
("love  at  first  sight"),  and  have  studied 
and  loved  them  every  day  since,  I  think  I 
know  pretty  well  what  I  am  writing  about. 
Now,  the  wonderful  secret  (it  is  a  very 
"open  secret ")  I  am  going  to  give  the  poul- 
try-keepers of  the  world  is  this:  Friend  S. 
has  never  invested  one  penny  in  buildings  or 
structures  of  any  sort  for  his  chickens,  and 
yet  they  are  the  healthiest  and  handsomest 
flock  of  fowls  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  At 
night  they  roost  in  the  trees,  and  during  a 
storm  they  find  shelter  under  the  tropical 
foliage  all  around  them.  Their  greatest  lack 
seems  to  be  a  place  to  lay  their  eggs.  It  is 
true  they  can  make  nests  in  the  dense  under- 
brush all  around  them;  but  they  have  a  great 
fancy  to  get  near  the  two  dwellings  on  the 
island,  possibly  because  of  the  coons  and  some 
other  enemies  that  bothered  them  before 
Mr.  S.  with  his  gim  and  steel  traps  banished 
the  foes,  and  here  is  one  advantage  of  an 
island.  It  is  not  a  very  big  job  to  "clean 
out"  the  "varmints."  I  mentioned  their 
preference  for  our  tool-house  as  a  place  to 


lay.  We  thought  at  one  time  it  wouldn't 
do  any  great  harm  to  let  them  use  it;  but 
Mrs.  R.  soon  declared  that  she  would  go 
crazy  if  they  must  keep  up  such  an  everlast- 
ing "celebrating"  every  time  one  of  the  150 
laid  an  egg.  The  cackling  was  "  crescendo, ' ' 
"staccato,"  but  never  " diminuendo "  until 
it  had  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  every 
one  of  the  dozen  males,  and  then  given  with 
"  variations  "  by  all  the  females.  I  myself 
had  to  admit  I  never  before  saw  so  much 
enterprise  and  new  "  quirls  "  in  the  cackling 
line.  I  suggested  to  my  wife  it  was  simply 
their  method  of  "  praising  God  "  for  givmg 
them  this  beautiful  clime  in  which  to  be 
"fruitful  and  multiply;"  but  she  insisted 
the  "praise  service"  was  altogether  over- 
done, especially  as  many  of  the  young  pul- 
lets started  all  that  cackling  when  they  left 
the  nest  without  laying  an  egg  at  all. 

Now,  I  once  had  the  "hen  fever"  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  such  cackling  makes  me  hap- 
py yet.  The  nice  clean  red-combed  and 
bright- eyed  pullets  seemed  to  "catch  on" 
to  the  fact  that  I  admired  them,  and  they 
accordingly  took  greater  liberties  and  cack- 
led harder  yet.  If  any  kind  of  box  was  put 
on  the  porch  or  brought  on  the  premises,  one 
of  the  roosters,  with  a  "delegation"  of 
hens,  marched  into  it.  Stoddard,  in  his 
' '  Egg- farm, ' '  had  some  complicated  machin- 
ery to  get  his  fowls  to  "take  exercise."  If 
he  would  just  come  down  here  he  would 
throw  all  his  "machines"  on  the  junk-pile. 
As  scratchers,  I  am  sure  they  can  challenge 
the  world.  There  isn't  a  green  thing-,  scarce- 
ly, unless  it  is  fenced  up,  nor  a  live  thing 
within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  us  in  any  di- 
rection. When  our  good  friend  Poppleton 
^v^ote  that  piece  about  "ants"  he  did  men- 
tion poultry ;  but  why  in  the  world  did  he 
not  say,  ' '  If  you  have  chickens  enough  there 
will  never  be  an  ant,  little  or  big,  black  or 
red,  or  any  other  color,  anywhere  in  that 
region"?  I  could  hardly  believe  it  until  one 
day  I  found  a  nest  of  ants  between  two  bot- 
tom boards  that,  some  way,  were  put  under 
a  hive.  One  of  my  feathered  friends  that 
are  always  near  saw  them  as  quickly  as  I 
did.  and  the  whole  "outfit"  was  gobbled  up 
with  a  speed  and  precision  that  can  come 
only  with  long  practice.  Not  a  bug,  moth, 
nor  any  thing  in  the  way  of  insect  life  can 
escape  the  keen  eye  and  swift  foot  of  these 
150  eager  explorers.  I  have  greatly  feared 
they  would  get  after  the  bee?,  but  Mr. 
Shumard  had  his  five  colonies  up  on  a  bench 
with  legs  to  guard  against  ants  before  he 
had  so  many  chickens,  and  the  fowls  can  not 
well  reach  them.  Every  thing  in  the  line  of 
garden  stuff  must  be  fenced  in  with  netting, 
for  they  eagerly  devour  tomatoes,  beets, 
Irish  potatoes,  and  everything  except  sweet 
potatoes.  It  is  the  young  tender  shoots  they 
seem  to  care  for  most;  and.  although  he  has 
half  an  acre  or  more  of  garden  inclosed,  he 
has  cleared  and  gotten  ready  to  plant  nearly 
an  acre  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  My 
own  garden  (one- eighth  acre)  is  fenced  with 
two-foot  netting;  and  this  so  far  answers 
every  purpose.     Of  course,  a  two-foot  fence 
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will  not  confine  fowls;  but  it  does  very  well 
to  keep  them  out  o/any  small  enclosure. 

The  grain  for  feeding  them  twice  a  day  is 
kept  in  the  fish-house  on  the  dock.  They 
don't  seem  to  fancy  going  out  over  the  wa- 
ter; but  when  the  hour  approaches  for  feed- 
ing-time the  whole  crowd  gradually  gather 
down  by  the  water;  and  when  Mr.  S.  with  a 
bucket  of  grain  calls  "chuck,  chuck,  chuck, " 
there  is  a  regular  stampede  from  the  woods 
and  jungles  and  everywhere  else;  and  then 
such  a  scrambling  and  quarreling  to  see 
which  will  get  the  most!  Why,  football 
"isn't  in  it"  at  all. 

Well,  when  he  was  ready  to  plant  out  an 
acre  of  tomatoes,  friend  S.  said  the  chickens 
must  be  fenced  off  to  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  You  see  it  takes  less  fence  than  to 
surround  this  acre.  When  all  was  ready,  he, 
pail  in  hand,  took  the  whole  flock  through 
the  gate,  and  Mrs.  Root  began  to  rejoice 
that  the  daily  "jubilee"  was  to  be  at  least 
a  little  further  off;  but  toward  noon  first  one 
and  then  another  of  our  "particular  friends" 
made  their  appearance  at  the  "old  stand," 
and,  with  great  rejoicing,  began  celebrating 
their  return  from  captivity.  It  seems  some 
himted  holes  in  the  fence;  others  climbed 
trees  and  flew  over;  but  one  wing  was  clip- 
ped—the fence  made  better,  and  then  we 
tried  to  call  them  back  as  before.  Not  much! 
Corn  and  wheat  were  very  good  things ;  but 
when  it  came  to  robbing  them  of  their  old 
hunting-grounds,  like  the  patriots  of  former 
days  they,  the  dozen  or  more  who  stood  out, 
held  a  caucus  and  made  a  declaration  (of  in- 
dependence)—"  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death;"  and  instead  of  running  after  the 
pail,  as  of  yore,  they  "legged  it"  for  the 
dense  thicket  over  on  the  south;  and  the 
way  they  made  the  rich  black  woods  dirt 
fly  was  a  caution.  Neighbor  S.  declared  he 
would  "starve  them  to  it,"  but  they  board- 
ed themselves,  and  slipped  up  slily  and  laid 
some  eggs  in  their  old  nests  near  the  house 
besides.  Of  course,  they  do  and  will  steal 
their  nests  off  in  the  woods  where  even 
Clara  and  Flossy  can  not  find  them;  and 
along  in  December  one  hen  marched  up  to 
the  house  with  ten  pretty  chickens.  The 
family' seemed  to  think  them  of  not  much 
account  (as  they  were  rather  out  of  season) 
but  after  three  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  cold  storms  I  decided  to  try  my  old  and 
sure  "chicken  medicine."  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  it  isl  — a  pocketful  of  wheat.  For  small 
chickens, "  give  a  dose  every  two  or  three 
hours."  I  began  watching  the  chickens, 
made  friends  with  their  mother,  and  no  more 
died  except  one  that  fell  into  a  tub  of  water 
while  trying  to  get  a  drink. 

In  January  another  hen  brought  out  ten 
chickens,  and  every  one  is  alive  now.  In 
February  a  third  mother  came  out  with 
twelve.  All  the  care  I  give  is  to  give  them  a 
handful  of  wheat  out  of  that  pocket  when- 
ever they  chase  after  me.  The  day  they 
came  from  the  nest  they  didn't  take  any 
wheat;  the  second  day,  a  little;  and  the 
third  day,  when  their  mother  called,  they 
came  with  such  a  "hop,  skip,  and  jump," 


flopping  their  pretty  little  wings  to  show 
how  they  thanked  God  for  givingT;heni  life, 
that  all  my  boyish  enthusiasm  for  poultry 
returned,  and  I  decided  then  and  there  that 
I  wanted  to  "live  and  die  with  chickens" 
(and  bees). 

After  they  were  two  weeks  old  they  had 
learned  to  scratch  to  such  an  extent  it  was 
a  most  comical  sight  to  see  them  make  the 
dirt  fly.  Plenty  of  good  water  was  provided 
automatically  by  an  accident.  I  placed  one  of 
our  rainwater- barrels  upon  a  block  of  wood 
so  Mrs.  Root  could  dip  it  up  without  going  up 
and  down  the  doorsteps.  Well,  this  elevated 
barrel  leaked  a  little,  drop  by  drop;  and  after 
Mrs.  R.  placed  a  large  clamshell  under 
the  dropping  it  was,  most  of  the  time,  full 
and  running  over.  Plenty  of  nice  water  is 
almost  as  important  as  plenty  of  wheat.  I 
presume  cracked  wheat  would  have  been 
Detter  when  the  chicks  were  only  a  few 
days  old;  but  we  didn't  have  it,  so  they  had 
whole  wheat  from  "start  to  finish,"  or  un- 
til they  could  eat  corn. 

Yesterday  I  was  so  busy  nailing  up  nucleus 
hives  I  did  not  heed  the  mother  and  her 
twelve  expectant  ones  until  she  hopped  up 
on  the  workbench,  where  she  could  look  me 
square  in  the  face  and  tell  me  her  story. 
In  "hen  talk"  it  was  about  as  follows: 

"Look  here,  Uncle  Amos,  can't  you  see 
us  right  here  before  you?  We  have  been 
away  off  in  the  woods  scratching  and  work- 
ing hard.  We  are  tired  and  hungry.  I  have 
the  whole  twelve  yet.  and  aren't  they  beau- 
ties? Won't  you  please  give  us  some 
wheat?" 

After  they  had  eaten  all  they  needed,  and 
had  taken  copious  drinks  from  the  clamshell, 
they  made  my  heart  glad  with  their  antics. 

Of  course,  I  can't  tell  how  well  it  pays  to 
raise  chickens  by  feeding  wheat  at  $1.40  per 
bushel  until  they  can  eat  com,  or  say  crack- 
ed corn;  but  some  of  our  expert  poultry- 
breeders  can  doubtless  tell.  Broilers  are 
worth  here  from  30  to  50  cts. ,  and  full-grown 
pullets  are  never  less  than  50  cts.  each. 
There  are  some  incubators  around  here,  but 
I  hardly  think  I  should  want  one  where  Na- 
ture is  accommodating. 

Anywhere  in  the  world,  besides  Florida, 
150  full-grown  fowls  right  around  the  house 
would  make  the  ground  untidy  and  unpleas- 
ant under  foot;  but  not  so  here.  This  por- 
ous sandy  soil  and  their  incessant  scratching 
keeps  the  ground  clean;  in  fact,  our  yard  all 
around  the  house  can  be  and  is  swept  clean 
with  a  broom;  and  even  under  the  trees 
where  they  roost,  the  black  woods  dirt  is 
worked  over,  and  so  it  is  never  in  any  con- 
dition like  such  places  in  the  North.  The 
chickens  go  off  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  the 
woods,  and  are  now  never  molested.  *    There 

*I  have  just  questioned  Mr.  S.,  and  he  says  the  first 
year  he  came  on  the  island  he  shot  and  trapped  56 
coons,  3  wildcats,  4  foxes,  and  one  skunk;  so  you  see 
this  ideal  spot  for  poultry  was  secured  only  by  some  en- 
ergetic work.  Besides  the  value  of  the  skins,  he  cut  up 
the  carcasses  and  fed  the  meat  to  the  chickens.  During 
his  largest  yield  of  eggs  he  kept  grain  where  the  laying 
hens  could  help  themselves,  and  really  had  an  "egg- 
farm  "  where  the  labor  part  was  almost  reduced  simply 
to  gathering  the  eggs. 
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were,  I  believe,  foxes  and  wild-cats  at  one 
time  on  the  island;  but  Mr.  S.  cleaned  them 
all  out  when  he  commenced  with  poultry.  * 

Well,  I  have  told  you  at  considerable  length 
the  wonderful  advantage  of  this  region  for 
poultry;  but  to  be  fair  we  must  take  up  the 
other  side.  The  one  great  obstacle  is  the 
high  price  here  of  Northern  grain  that  must 
be  purchased.  Wheat  costs  here  at  the 
country  store  from  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  bushel; 
corn,  about  90  cents.  Mr.  Shumard  says  if 
poultry-men  would  unite  and  get  a  carload, 
or,  better  still,  a  cargo  by  boat  from  New 
Orleans  or  some  grain- growing  point  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf,  they  might  get  grain 
down  near  Northern  prices.  Eggs,  broilers, 
and  full-grown  chickens  are  worth  as  much 
here  (sometimes  more)  as  in  the  North. 

Now  comes  the  other  great  point:  Do  hens 
lay  as  many  eggs  here  as  in  the  North?  A 
year  ago  Mr.  S.  did  well  with  nearly  the 
same  size  of  flock;  but  when  I  got  here  in 
December  he  was  getting  only  15  or  20  eggs 
a  day  from  140  hens  and  pullets,  mostly  the 
latter,  eight  or  ten  months  old.  He  was 
then  feeding  only  corn.  I  urged  him  to  try 
wheat,  even  if  it  did  cost  so  much  more. 
The  number  of  eggs  doubled  in  a  very  few 
days.  This  paid  for  the  grain  and  a  little 
more.  Then  I  suggested  that  their  craze 
for  all  green  stuff  indicated  they  needed 
cabbage,  lettuce,  grass,  etc.  A  trial  of 
pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  etc., 
which  they  ate  raw  with  avidity,  gave  still 
more  eggs;  and  when  we  got  over  50  a  day 
the  flock  was  paying  very  well,  even  though 
eggs  were  down  to  20  cents  in  February. 
This,  of  course,  was  owing  largely  to  the 
unusual  warm  weather  in  the  North. t  I 
sent  home  for  some  seeds  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape,  seven- top  turnip,  borage,  spinach,  etc., 
to  see  how  they  will  flourish  on  our  pecuHar 
soil.  I  presume  such  crops  will  have  to  be 
fenced  off  until  they  get  at  the  proper  stage 
of  maturity,  and  then  the  fowls  can  be  per- 
mitted to  do  their  own  harvesting.  By  se- 
lecting a  place  where  the  key  (or  island)  is 
only  a  narrow  strip,  a  very  little  fencing  will 
include  a  big  piece  of  ground.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  there  are  thousands  of  unoccupied 
islands,  but  many  of  them  would  be  rather 
remote  from  a  market  or  supplies. 

In  closing  let  me  get  back  to  my  subject  a 
little  —  "what  to  do, "  etc.  There  are  quite 
a  few  people  and  several  periodicals  con- 
stantly harping  about  the  "great  army  of 
unemployed, "  people  who  can't  find  work. 
Some  one  said  recently  in  some  paper  that 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  who  could 
wash  dishes  could  find  plenty  of  employment 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I  believe  this  is  true  in  every 
place  where  I  have  traveled.  Even  girls 
who  "nick "  and  break  the  dighes,  and  don't 


*  In  California  and  in  much  of  Florida,  on  the  main- 
land, all  poultry  must  be  shut  up  in  good  tight  houses 
at  night,  and  let  out  in  the  morning,  which  is  a  big  job, 
as  all  you  who  have  tried  it  know.  An  island  is  almost 
the  only  cheap  and  safe  remedy. 

t  A  poultry-man  in  Braidentown  with  a  choice  flock  of 
75  or  80  is  said  to  get  on  an  average  50  eggs  a  day. 


wash  them  clean,  continue  to  get  a  job^any- 
where.  If  they  get  turned  off  for  their  in- 
eflSciency  they  don't  care,  for  another  place 
is  always  open  to  them.  Well,  besides  the 
dishwashing  there  is  always  a  call  for  poul- 
try and  eggs.  Down  here  there  is  plenty  of 
land  that  nobody  wants.  You  don't  need  any 
capital  to  put  up  buildings  and  fixtures,  for 
the  chickens  can  live  outdoors  the  year 
round,  and,  I  can  almost  add,  so  can  you. 
A  good  many  people  do  get  on  very  well 
with  only  a  tent.  If  you  get  hungry,  go  over 
to  the  beach  and  get  "  donax,"  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  you  can  have  a  delicious  oyster  sup- 
per just  as  we  do.  You  can  live  in  the  open 
air,  and  get  along  without  doctors.  Now,  if 
you  are  so  helpless  that  you  can  not  do  this, 
nor  wash  dishes  either,  I  shall  not  feel  sorry 
for  you  if  you  have  to  go  to  the  county  in- 
firmary where  you  live,  and  let  people  who 
know  how  to  work  take  care  of  you. 

I  said  a  few  months  ago  that  I  felt  God 
wanted  me  down  here,  that  he  had  called  me 
to  this"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  island,  although  I 
did  not  know  just  what  he  had  called  me  to  do. 
I  think  now  he  wished  me  to  see  and  tell  you 
all  what  wondrous  gifts  he  has  for  those 
who  love  him  and  try  to  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old:  yet  have  I  not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread. 


HIGH-PRESSURE    GARDENING  IN  WEST  FLOR- 
IDA —  CONTINUED. 

Reasoner  Brothers,  Oneco,  Fla.,  only  about 
twenty  miles  from  our  home,  grow  all  kinds 
of  tropical  nursery  stuff,  and  I  greatly  en- 
joyed a  visit  at  their  place,  and  took  home 
a  few  things  that  grow  nicely  on  our  island. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  all  I  saw 
there,  more  than  to  describe  their  method  of 
selling  tropical  fruit-trees  and  shrubs,  as 
"potted  plants,"  grown  in  the  open  air. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  caught  my  eye 
was  a  little  shed  full  of  flower-pots,  like 
those  used  in  greenhouses  in  the  North.  I 
wondered  what  they  could  be  doing  with  them 
when  every  thing  was  "all  outdoors;"  but  I 
soon  found  out.  A  very  pretty  little  garden 
again  ' '  caught  my  eye, ' '  but  I  began  criti- 
cising it  because  the  various  little  trees  were 
Slanted  so  closely  together.  When  I  saw, 
owever,  that  each  one  was  in  a  three  or 
four  inch  pot  I  understood  it.  In  my  order 
was  a  half-dozen  assorted  guavas.  My  at- 
tendant just  picked  up  the  little  trees,  pots 
and  all,  carried  them  into  the  packing-house, 
knocked  off  the  pots,  dipped  the  ball  of  roots 
into  a  tub  of  water,  tied  them  in  a  bundle, 
and  when  I  got  home  every  one  grew  right 
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off,  of  course.  If  you  want  to  know  all 
about  the  plants  that  are  for  sale  in  pots 
send  for  their  catalog.  You  may  remember 
the  papaya,  or  ' '  muskmelon  tree ' '  I  de- 
scribed when  in  Bermuda.  Well,  nice  little 
trees  in  pots  are  only  20  cts.  each.  Mr. 
Shumard  has  a  tree  right  near  his  door, 
about  ten  feet  high,  two  years  old,  and  it 
has  thirty  or  forty  melons  on  it  all  the  time. 
We  get  a  ripe  one,  say  once  a  week,  and 
new  ones  start  at  the  top  about  as  fast;  so 
it  just  keeps  giving  us  melons  all  the  year 
round.  Surinam  cherries  (a  tropical  cherry 
an  inch  in  diameter)  are  only  10  cts.  in  pots; 
mangoes,  30  cts.  in  pots;  loquats,  or  Japan 
plum,  10  cts.  each.  This  is  a  beautiful  tart 
fruit  that  ripens  in  February  and  March. 

Now,  all  these  potted  plants  or  trees  were 
in  a  pretty  miniature  garden,  with  a  broad 
walk  through  the  center,  and  narrow  walks 
separating  the  beds.  It  is  really  a  "  little 
orchard"  of  different  fruits  on  a  small  scale. 

The  damp  atmosphere  here  on  our  island, 
with  water  all  round  us,  makes  it  an  easy 
place  to  grow  any  thirg.  If  some  one  gives 
you  a  nice  bouquet  of  roses,  when  they  begin 
to  wilt  just  cut  off  the  blossoms  and  stick 
the  cuttings  in  the  soil  right  outdoors  al- 
most ar\  where  and  they  will  grow  almost 
all  the  year;  and  with  such  a  winter  as  this, 
without  any  watering.  The  same  with  ge- 
raniums, colei,  acharanthus,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  >ouse-p]ants.  Cuttings  would  be 
s-urer,  if  shaded  by  trees  or  otherwise  when 
the  sun  is  very  warm. 

You  can  "make  garden  "here  every  month 
in  the  year  Squash  and  purrpkin  vines  are 
now  bearing  fine  large  ones,  and  have  been 
all  winter  long.  They  were  planted  last 
June.  Cabbage  can  be  grown  only  in  the 
winter  months- 

Frierd  Shumard  cut  off  some  "whips" 
from  a  mulberry  tree  last  soring,  stuck 
them  in  the  gr(  und  and  nothing  else,  and 
now  they  are  trees  ten  feet  high.  I  omitted 
to  mention  that  friend  Rood,  ?t  Braiden- 
town,  has  a  tree  in  his  yard  just  loaded  with 
mulberries,  and  some  of  the  fruit  will  begin 
to  ripen  in  a  very  few  days  (it  is  now  March 
1st).  These  berries  are  so  plentiful  and 
easy  to  grow  they  are  largely  grown  just 
for  the  chickens.  The  "potted  plants"  I 
have  mentioned  are  quite  a  little  cheaper  by 
the  dozen. 


THE  REMEDY  WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  guilty  of  the 
following.  It  sounds  a  great  deal  like  T. 
Greiner.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

■*  Whisky  is  a  remedy  for  snake-bite  in  people,  but  it 
has  killed  ten  thousand  where  snake-bite  has  killed  one. 
The  constant  giving  of  drugs  to  animals  is  just  about  as 
sensible  as  for  a  man  to  drink  whisky  three  times  a 
day  for  fear  he  might  some  time  be  bitten  by  a  rattler. 

A  NICE    LITTLE  VERSE    TO    PRINT  ON  A  TEM- 
PERANCE-PLEDGE   CARD. 

God  gave  me  this  good  body 

To  grow  both  strong  and  tall ; 
Tobacco  helps  to  spoil  it. 

And  £0  does  alcohol. 
Into  my  mouth  they'll  never  go. 
And  here's  my  name  to  prove  that's  so. 


Regarding  Our  Advertisers. 


The  Deming  Co.,  230  Depot  St ,  Salem,  Ohio,  are  send- 
ing out  a  very  nice  spray-pump  catalog.  In  this  book 
they  show  clearly  just  what  the  value  of  sprayers  to 
the  farmer,  gardener,  and  orchardist  is.  Their  several 
styles  of  spraying-appliances  are  fully  illustrated  and 
described.  You  will  have  to  begin  spraying  very  soon 
now,  and  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  a  Deming  cat- 
alog.    It  will  surely  be  of  use  to  you. 


Twelve  evergreen  trees  free  of  charge  is  an  offer  which 
the  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  box  748,  Osage,  Iowa, 
are  making.  The  only  condition  is  that  you  send  for  a 
copy  of  their  catalog.  This  is  a  very  easy  condition,  too, 
because  the  catalog  contains  42  colored  plates  and  is  a 
most  valuable  one.  We  believe  that  our  readers  will 
find  the  Gardner  Company  a  very  reliable  company  to 
deal  with,  and  you  should  not  hesitate  to  send  for  their 
catalog,  

Bee-keepers  who  are  interested  in  fruit-growing,  and 
we  know  of  no  work  which  goes  with  bee-keeping  bet- 
ter than  this,  should  secure  a  copy  of  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Fruit  Grower,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  It  treats  on  the  subject  of  spraying 
fruit-trees,  and  gives  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
making  and  applying  spray  mixtures,  etc.  See  the 
Fruit  Grower  ad.  on  another  page,  and  take  advantage 
of  this  offer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  largest  poultry  profits  are 
to  be  made  from  the  sale  of  broilers.  The  poultry-  man 
who  succeeds  in  hatching  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  Jan- 
uai-y  can  have  ready  for  the  spring  market  a  fine  lot  of 
chickens  which  will  bring  him  gnod  money.  The  whjle 
secret  is  in  being  able  to  get  good  strong  chickens  from 
fertile  eggs.  Of  course,  an  incubator  should  be  used. 
G.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  claims  that  his  "  Wooden  Hen" 
incubator  is  a  most  satisfactory  one  for  this  purpose. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  a  "  Wooden  Hen  catalog  "  if  you 
are  after  broiler  money. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  attractive  and  substan- 
tial house  can  be  built  of  hollow  concrete  blocks.  It 
would  also  seem  to  us  that  this  form  of  construction — 
when  considering  such  points  as  warmth,  insurance, 
etc.,  would  prove  cheaper  than  almost  any  other.  The 
Medina  Concrete  Co.,  Medina,  O  ,  build  machines  for 
making  concrete  blocks.  These  machines  have  many 
points  of  advantage  over  any  other  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  This  company  is  now  prin'ing  a  very  attractive 
32  page  booklet  for  the  Medina  Concrete  Co.,  and  you 
may  secure  one  by  sending  a  postal. 


Mr.  Carl  Sonderegger,  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  German  nurseiies  whose  ad.  appears 
on  another  page.  This  eoinpany  issues  two  very  tine 
catalogs  of  the  forest  tree  seedlings;  small  fruit  trees, 
fruits  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  which  they  offer  for  sale. 
One  cati.log  is  printed  in  German  for  the  convenience  of 
his  large  German  trade,  the  other  is  in  English  for  the 
benefit  of  his  English  patrons.  One  of  his  catalogs 
should  prove  a  very  valuable  guide  if  you  are  buying 
your  supply  of  seed  for  this  season's  planting.  Just 
mention  Gleanings  and  the  catalog  will!  be  sent  free. 


The  leading  feature  of  the  Gem  Incubator  manufac- 
tured by  the  Gem  Incubator  Company.  Trotwood,  Ohio, 
is  a  removable  chick  and  nursery  which  can  be  moved, 
combined  or  separately.  But  this  is  not  the  only  fea- 
ture. The  heating  system  is  different  from  any  other 
machine,  and  the  manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overheat  the  Gem.  Ventilation  and  moisture 
are  controlled  automatically.  If  you  expect  to  buy  an 
incubator  this  season  you  should  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
Gem  catalog  and  post  yourself  fully  on  the  merits  of 
this  machine  before  ordering  elsewhere.  A  postal  will 
bring  the  catalog  to  you. 

The  three  catalogs  sent  out  by  the  Jewel  Nursery 
Company,  Lake  City,  Minn.,  are  the  three  most  attrac- 
tive booklets  we  have  seen  this  season.  The  general 
fruit-stock  catalog  is  very  finely  illustrated.  The  illustra- 
tions are  clearer  and  more  lifelike  than  are  usually  found 
in  a  catalog  of  this  kind.  The  booklet,  "Suggestions 
for  PlantingandGrowingof  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants," 
contains  much  useful  and  valuable  information.  Every 
nurseryman  or  gardener  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
While  we  believe  that  the  regular  price  is  10  cts.,  the 
Jewel  Company  are  willing  to  send  it  free  upon  request 
to  our  readers. 
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Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

28-in.  Natural  Color  Linen,  18c  a  Yard 

Every  woman  knows  that  linen  is  the 
most- wanted  wash  fabric  of  the  times; 
that  it  launders  better  and  looks  nicer 
than  almost  any  other  washable  fabric. 
There's  a  neatness  about  it,  too,  that  is 
universally  admired. 

Now  the  linen  we  mention  in  this  card 
is  an  extraordinary  linen  for  the  money. 

-It  comes  to  us  direct  from  Ireland, 
home  of  finest  linens. 

There  are  only  three  houses  in  the 
United  States  that  carry  this  particular 
quality,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  the  West, 
and  ourselves.  The  other  two  houses 
ask  25c  a  yard  for  it,  and  consider  that  a 
very,  very  special  price.  We  are  selling 
it  for  18c  a  yard— have  sold  50,000  yards 
at  this  price,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  our  supply  lasts. 

28  inches  wide,  remember. 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


Sliding  doors,  adjustable 
shelves,  in  Quartered  Oak 
and  Mahogagy.  Send  for  il- 
lustrated free  catalog.   -      ,   j 

The  Cleveland  Desk  Co.,^ 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 


MILLIONS  Of  FRUIT 
AND  FOREST  TREES 

Small  Fruits  and  Evertrreens.    Russian  Mulberry 
and   Black  Locust,    $1.U0  per  1000.     Carefully  dug 
ana  packed.     Freig'ht    prepaid   on  $10.00  orders. 
Catalogne   free.    Fine   trees  guaranteed. 
%age    County    Nurseries,    Box    647,   Beatrice,    Neb« 


A  Savings  Account 


Iho  Jsands  of  people  arc  now  doi  -j  their  banking 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety.  The  U.  S.  mail, 
with  it,  free  city  jnd  ruial  deliveiy,  brinus 
the  strong,  liberal  savirgs  bank  to  the  very  do  .r 
of  every  pt!rson  no  matter  where  thiy  are.  V<ni 
can  open  an  account  with  this  safe  bank  by  sin. ply 
sending  to  us 


One  Dollar  or  More, 

then  add  other  dollars  as  you  can  spare  them. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  Postoffice  or  Express 
Mo  ley  Orders,  Check  on  Local  Bank,  New  York 
Draft,  oi  Currency  by  Express  or  Registered  Mail. 
Your  money  will  earn 

4  cInt  Interest, 

compounded  semi-anuually,  and  will  be  secured 

by  assets  of  over 

ONE    HALF    MILLION 

and  the  management  of  prudent  and  successful 
business  men Write  for  particulars. 

The   SAVINGS 

DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  L  Root,  Vice-prea. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


MDIES 
WANTED 


The  D.  Co.  715-725 


ON  SALARY   .... 

for  a  large  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demonstrate  a 
modern  toilet  soap,  distinct- 
ly different  from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling.  Easy 
sales  everywhere.  Write  for 
particulars  and  free  sample. 

S.W.St.   Canton,  O. 


HERE    IS  A  WINNER. 

The  Modern  Farmer  end  Busy  Bee $    50 

American  Bee  Journal  (new  subscribers) 1  00 

Farm  Money  Maker 50 

Agricultural  Epitomist 25 

And  your  choice  of  Langstroth  on  the  Honey-bee, 

or  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 1  20 

All  for  $1.85.  $3  45 

The  American  Boy,  the  Cosmopolitan,  or  Pearsons, 
may  be  substituted  for  A.  B.  J.  Ask  for  other  substi- 
tutes. We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper.  Let 
us  have  a  list  of  what  you  want.  Address  quick, 
THE  MODERN  FARMER,  307  N.  3d  Street,  St. 
Joseph,  ilo. 


WE  WANT  NAMES! 

We  want  YOU  to  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  farmers  living  in  the  United 
States  each  one  having  five  cows  or  more  You  can  send  us  the  names  from  any  number  of  different  postoffices. 
If  you  will  send  us  these  names  we  will  send  you  FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FREE.  These  pictures  are 
reproductions  rrom  the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  the  world,  and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  them.    No  pictures  will  be  given  for  a  list  of  less  than  ten  farmers. 

We  want  to  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  special  dairy  issue  of  the  RURAL  HOME  to  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are 
not  now  taking  our  paper,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  want  these  names. 

Send  us  immediately  a  list  of  ten  farmers  and  we  will  send  you,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  FOUR  REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES.    Address  The  Rural  Home.  20  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 


AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing-— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood- 
er, one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.    The 

METAL  MOTHER  W^^ilV 

is  a  long  step  ahead  of  all   others— the   most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.     With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eg-gs  and  broods  the  chicks 
— brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to   do  this.     A 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving  machine  C 
complete  forS/.SO.       Free  catalog— tells  how  *•' 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  55  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  IHATCHER   CO.,    BOX   220,    SALEM,   NEW  YORK 


7 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 

Gombina  tions 

of  Egg,  Broiles* 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  bow  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
weckintlie  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  f2.C0 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  wlio 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large.  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

I  GHAS.  A,  G  YPHERS 

\3927Heni-y  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed    by    14    Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction,  l  Send  for 
fre.e  book.  Bfi  "TA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,Dept.    23,Ligonier.  Ind. 


Our^oney-Back  Guarae^tee 

"  [Every  incubator  we  sell   absolutely 

money-back  guaranteed  to  do  all  we 
I  claim.  The  1906  Reliable  is  the  only 
incubator  with  double  heating:  sys- 
jtem.  Free  eatalos  tells  all  al)out  it. 
I  Pure-bred  Poultry  and  Eg-g-s  for 
hatching.  Ask  for  prices. 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  BoiB  49  Quincy,  III..  U.S.A. 


You  can't  tell  a  p;ood  incubator  or  a  good 

brooder  by  looking  at  them.    The  only  true 

test  is  in  the  Hatching  and  Raising  of 

Chicks.      The    machines   that  Prove 

Best  by  that  test  are  the 

IDEAL 

Incubators  and  Booders. 

Made  by  the  man  who 
knows  and  backed  by  the 
J.  \V.  Miher  Cos.'  guarantee  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results  or  your  money  back  after  30, 
60  or  90  days  Free  Trial.  If  you  ar  discour- 
aged try  the  Ideal — if  you  don't  want  to  be 
discouraged  try  the  Ideal.  Send  for  the  book 
"Poultry for  Profit"— Free.  128  pages,  illiistrales 
and  descriljes  everything  needed  to  raise  poultry. 

Address    J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

Box  48        Freeporl,  Illinois. 


Chloks.   6Ui— VThM  tJserB  s 


The  Fresh  Air  Incubator 


Preflh  Air  ap|iliel  lo  Aru&ciai  Incubatii^ii 
ioa  newaQfifff-'otivo  WIT, making poBoible 
higher  per  cent  hatches,  brighter,  healthier 
stronger  chicks. 

5  FREE    BOOKLETS   ON    ARTI- 
FICIAL POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

1st — The  Standard  Incubator.    Snd — An 
Incubator  for  ISepnners.   3rd— DniTorwl 
Ilover  and  Colony  Brooder*.   4tb — Feeding 
.  Doing. 


A  PIANO  BOX  WILL  DO 


Put  IheTJnivei 
vereal  H' 


lUo 


into  it  and 
own  brooder.  The  Uni- 
er  may  be  attached  to 
any  Bize  or  form  of  Colony  houie, 
muBbroom  huuBe,  small  portable 
building  or  piano  box  and  maVe 
about  as  g  r"!  a  brooder  as  money 
can  buy.  Write  for  catalog  and  L 
the  five  booka  FREE.  Others  to  '^ 
follow,  you'll  get   them  all  if  your 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  414  Main  St.,  Homer  City.  P?. 


ac  ine 


Incubator 

I  The   simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.    Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  and  women. 

Our  free  Incubatcr 
Book  tells  about  them 
— tells    how  to    make 

I  poultry  pay  74  years 
experience.  Eon'tbuy 
until  you  read  it.  Ware- 
houses:     Buffalo,      Kansas     I  We  pa^ 

I  City,  St.  Paul.  Address  H,        the  freight 

RacineHatcherCo.,  Bol  114, Racine, Wig, 
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Let  Me  Tell  You 

On  This  Genuine  1906 
Chatham  Incubator 

-^^OU  see  we  make  more  incubators  than 

Y        any  other  concern  in  the  world. 

We  have  two  big  factories  equipped 
with  every  up-to-date  labor-saving  appliance. 

We  buy  lumber  in  immense  quantities. 

And  turn  out  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
Incubators  a  day. 

This  means  high  grade  machines  at  low 
cost. 

Now  we  are  after  the  trade  with  an  Incu- 
bator of  up-stairs  quality  at  a  down-stairs 
price.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  made,  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  you  try  one  84  days  FKliE. 


the  Special  Price 

You  can  take  off  _^^A^  HJ.B     ^ 

four  hatches,  and,  if  "Tjfes-^j^^^a^— ^»»^ 
themachineisn't  ex-  VSni^^^^^^^^^^^tH 
actly  as  represented  H»iHpimi^^^^l^8(« 
send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  Could  we 
make  a  fairer  offer? 

But  we  go  further 
even  than  this  and 
guarantee  every  In- 
cubator we  sell  for 
five  years— a  direct 
iron-clad  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  FREE 
Catalog  today. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  mailed 
at  once  gets  the  whole  atory  by  return  mail. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 
216  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Try  It 
j  84  Days"^ 

J  FREE 


Take  Your 
Own 
Time. 


Old  Trusty 

Incubator 

^"^•^^^    40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty"  Book, 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  anincuba-  | 
tor,  because  it  has  more  every-day  "chicken 
sense"  in  it  than  any 
catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.      300  good   pic- 
tures.   Ittells  why  "Old 
Trusty"  does  such  good 
work — why  it  hatches  so 
many  and  so  good  chicks 
— why  it  is  go  easy  to  op- 
erate— why  it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  iO, 
60  or  flO  days  trial,  freigh  t 
prepaid.    Write  to  ub. 

H.  M.  Johnson  Co.. 

Clay  Center,  Nsb. 


the 
Freicht 


IG  Profits  in  Poultry 

if  you  rai-^eit  risht.  Let  us  help  you  "get 
right"  with  a  new  r.'06-pattern 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

'  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  larger  chicks 
than  anv  other.  Easy  to  operate.  Complete  Cat- 
alog and  Poultrj'  Guide,  228  pages  (8x11  j  tree 
if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  names  of  2 
neighbors  who  keep  poultry.  Write  newot  office 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Chicag  • 
New  York. Kansas  City  or  .San  Frauclsco. 


GAPE  CURE 

It's  Gape  that  kills  off  the  big  hatches 
and  spoils  poultry  success. 

GONKEY  S  GAPE  CURE 

guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent  or  your  money  back. 
Try  a  package.  Dealers  or  druggists  or  by  mall,  post- 
paid, 50c  per  package.  Conkey's  big  illustrated  book 
on  poultry  diseases  FREE.    Send  Ic  to  pay  postage. 

G.  E.  CONKEY  &  CO.,  V.o.  315  Ottawa  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


^ 


Wood=working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut 
ting,  mitering,  grooving, 
boring,  scroll-sawing,  edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'f'g  Co., 
44  Water  St ..  Seneca  Fs..  N, 


Foot 

and  Hand 

Power 


¥  I  O-80  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  constmctlon  and 
MtioB.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-daj. 

^OEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy.  lU 


$1.  PER  MONTH 

I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
J  Rent  pa\s  for  it.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 
SdQ  DaVS  Trial  at  same  prices.  Buy 
j*U_ljay5_mai  p,^^^  ^nd  parts  and 
1  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  50  egg 
Ij.i.OO;  100  egg  »9;  200egg«12.75     Brood- 

lers,  83.50  up.  Guaranteed.  Cabilog  free, 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  30x84.     Sprlnglleid,  O, 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

;pPAV    Doul)le-acttng,Uft, 
)iiMC)<:   Tank  and  Spray 

S-PUMPS 

1^^!-  Store  Ladders,  Etc 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  and 

Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
ca'-.y  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name — 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buv  in  quantity. 

F.E.  MYERS  &BRO. 
Ashland.        •       Ohio. 


EXTENSION    TdTT^         CURE 
AXLE         r^  V   J.  C5   WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellera. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territor7. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  535,  Fontiae,  Mich. 


6  SC  *"""  ^^  NAMES— For  names  and  P.O.  of  25  farm- 
^*^^  ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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This  house,  more 
substantial  than  wood, 
more  attractive  than 
brick  or  stone,  and  at 
about  half  the  cost,  was 
built  of  holloiv  concrete 
building  blocks. 

Our  block  machines 
are    easy    to    operate, 
and  not  high  priced. 
Ssndjor  new  booklet. 

Medina  Concrete  Co. 

22  Court  Street 
MEDINA,  OBIO. 


I  Am  the 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I    have   a  ne'cV  way 
of  manufacturing 
and    seliingf   paints.     It's 
nmqne—ii's  better. 

Before    my    plan    was 
invented   paint  was  sold 
in      two      ways  —  either 
ready-mixed    or    the    in- 
/CL^y  /O^  gredients     were     bought 

CaAj  L^^t^tLA^-        and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ready-mixed  paint  settles 

on  the  shelves,  forming  a  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  pamt, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  properly 

made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixmg 

machine.  .  .,.,..  ,, 

My  paint  is  tinlike  any  other  pamt  m  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 

received,   packed    in  hermetically  sealed   cans 

with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 

can  by  my  factory  inspector. 

I  ship  my  pigment— which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground,  after 
order  is  received— in  separate  cans,  and  in  an- 
other can  I  ?^h\p  my  O\\o,\vh\ch\&  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I  sell  ray  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 
/pay  the  freisht  on  six  gallons  or  over. 
My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  lite  two  full  gallons  -  that  will  cover  over  600 
square  feet   of   wall—  two  coats. 


2  F\ill  Oallons  Free  to  Try 
6    MontKs  Time  to  Pay 

/'■'T'  You  pa>  no  freight  to  try  my  paint  °'^j 

Pmlnt  Man 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  yozi  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer.  . 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer.  ,   ^  . 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
mont/is' titne,  it  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  yout 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands 

my  Might  Year,  ofRcially 
signed  iron-clad  Guaran- 
tee. 


so 

It 


Thia  is  the  longest  and  most  lib- 
eral guar.aiuee  ever  jjut  on  a  paint. 

For  f  urtlier  larliculars  reearding 
my  j/laa  of  sellinr,  and  complite 
color  card  of :  II  colors,  send  a  postal 
to  O.  L.  Ch,  si;,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  will  siivl  my  paint  book— the 
most  complt-tn  book  of  itn  kind  ever 
published  —  abso  utely  free-  ^Also 
my  instruci  ion  book  entitled  "This 
Little  Book  Te!ls  How  to  Paint" 
and  copy  of  my  8  year  guaiantee. 
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No.  GO  Iron  Ag»-  Pivot  Wheel  Coltifmtor 


The  Best  Farm  Help. 

All  farm  lielp  is  scarce;  Good  farm  help  is  scarcer.  Tlie 
user  oi  iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  Iiiipleiiieuis  otows  the 
best  iic]{)  in  I  he  world  and  has  less  help  to  hire. 

IRON  AGE  Implements 


Ir 

.  DouhlP 
t  and  Sin^ile 
i  Wheel 
1  Hoe, 
Hill 
I  and  Dri 
Jseede." 


«7#¥? 


uarden.    Tl 


od  in 


adjus 


Earn  a  profit  on  every  day's  work  in  any  field  or 

6  Combined  Tool  shown  will  at  a 

I'le  operation  open  the  ground,  plant  and  cover 

in  hillsordrills  with  any  desirai  lesjiaciug  l^etween  seed.    A  slight 
uatnieat  tits  the  same  tool  to  roll.  ral<e.  hoe,  plow  or  cultivate.    The 

Ko. to  Riding  t'ullivato'-  is  anotlier  famous  lator  saver        ■> 

Our  NEW  IRON   AGE  BOOK   ilUistrates  Seeders,  Wheel 

ITo(S,  Cultivators.  Horse  Hoes,  lertilizer  I.istrihutois 

and  af -ill  life  of  Potato  Maciiinerv  consisting  of  I'laLt- 

ers,  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Diggers.  Sent  FR  ICE. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  COMPANY.  Box  120  Grenloch,  N.  J.  I 


Just  out.    The  perfection  of  all  car- 
pet stretchers  and  lackers.     Loads 
automatically:  tacks  are  thrown  in- 
,   to  a  little  hopper  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest.     8o  simple,  simplicity 
r  IS  outdone.     New  Principle  Stretclier. 
Impossible  to  tear  carpet.    Stretches 
heaviest     Brussels    or    Moquette 
while   standing-  erect.      No   more 
backaches,      bruised      knees     or 
smashed  fingrers. 

Faultless  Carpet  Stretehei 
and  Tacker 

Has  perfect  tack  cutoff. 
Feeds  one  only,  ah.  ays 
"ointdown.  Carpet  can 
)e  folded  in  two  or  three 
iiicknesses,      stretched 
and  tacked  securely  as  a 
sing-le  layer.     It's  a  me- 
chanical wonder.  Great- 
\  est  labor-saving-  device  i 
?vcr  invented. 
Saec'st  Advertising  Offer 
Send  $1..>(J  with  order 
an<l  we  will  include  a 
.combination  tack  puller, 
.  cork  screw  and  can  opener 
worth  2.5c,  free.    Write 
today    for    descrip- 
tive    circulars. 
Asciits  Wanted. 
Write  quick. 

..J.  W.  QUILLING 
r       MFG.  CO. 

||)J140.l2!npshlre  St.. 
Quincy,  ill. 


IT'S 
SO    \ 
iEASY' 


We  publish  a  finely  illustrated,  book  that  is 
full  of  teleplione  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telei)hones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organ  ize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  b\iy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  36-F. 
Stromberg-CarlsenTel.Mfg.  Co.,  Chicsgc,  Rochester, N.Y. 


YOU   SPRAY 

Make  it  as  easy  and  effective  as  possible. 
Buy  your  outht  from  a  concern  th.it  h  is  long 
made  a  specialty  of  spraying   machinerj'.     A 

DE^B^e  SPRAYING 


always     gives      satisfaction.      20 
styles.    An   outfit  for  every   pur- 
pose including   Barrel,  Knap- 
sack,   Bucket    and     Hand 
Sprayers  and  Power  Outfits. 
'  Get  free  caialog  and  study  the 
Demins;  line  before  you  buy. 

THEDE.^II«^G  CO., 

23D  Depot  St..    Salem,  O. 

--euio.ii:  Hubhel  ,  «  eatern 
Aleat».     Chica^.i. 


L^LAWN  FENCE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  Sf  KING  FENCE  iO. 
Bos    448      Wincheater,  Ind. 


The  ••Kant-KIog**  Sprayer 

I  Something  New.    Gets  twice  the  i-esults  with  same  labor 
I  ar.d  f    '-i.  AU&iT^s.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 
I^i^or  trees,  vines,  veg-etables,  whitewashing, 
LS*^ibiiifecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc, 


Agenis 
Wanted. 

Circular  free. 

as!  Ave.,  Rochester,  K.  T, 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SoutHerx^  Fruit  Groiver  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pp.ges  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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GROCERIES 


AT 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


FREE 


This  catalogue  will 
save  you  money  on 
your  grocery  supplies. 


•FREIGHT     PAID- 


What  do  your  groceries  cost  you  a  year?  Will  you  buy  them 
of  us  if  we  can  prove  that  we  will  save  you  from  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  and  pay  the  frcifjlitf  That  cerlainly  is  an  amount 
worth  saving;  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  asking  for  the  proof. 
Get  our  larfie  Grocery  List  and  compare  our  prices  with  what 
you  have  been  paying.  Then  put  us  to  a  greater  test— send 
us  a  trial  order  and  compare  the  goods  and  the  prices.  If 
we  do  not  save  you  big  money,  send  the  goods  back  at  our 
expense.  The  grocery  bill  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  family 
esipenses.  We  will  cut  it  almost  in  tlie  middle  and  guarantee 
everything  we  .sell.  We  can  do  this  because  we  buy  in 
immense  quantities — carloads  and  trainloads — and  we  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  ability  to  buy  cheap;  in  fact  we  can 
sell  to  you  at  jtist  about  the  figure  your  local  dealer  would 
have  to  pay.    We  save  you    his  profit  and  the /re i^ht  besides. 


To  save  still  another  10  per  cent,  become  a 
member  of  the  Co-operative  Society  of  the 
National  Supply  Co.  VVell  tell  you  how  to  get 
this  extra  10  per  cent  discount,  if  you  will  write 
for  full  information.    An  easy  way  to  make  money. 


If  you  want  to  save  money  get  our  catalogue  and  learn  just  how  cheap  you  can  buy  groceries 
from   us.    Catalogue   is    ready   and    lists   everything   in   the   grocery  line.      We  send    it    free. 

Co-operative  Society  of  tlie  National  Supply  Co.,    Lansing,  Mich,  and  Chicago,  III. 


YOU 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Woric! 
Can  Save  a  Lot  of  fWoney! 

Can    Increase    Your    Comforts! 
Can     Increase     Your     Profits! 


If  you  are  interested  in  those  things    r^ 
we'd  like  to  send  you  ournew  book  about 

STEEL 

Wheels 

d  the 


ELECTRIC 

and  tl 

_  _     ELECTRIC  "'"^U«. 

»  More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  thtm  are 
in  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They'll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet- 
ter service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made— because  They're  Made  Belter. 
By  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  It  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don't  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.    It  may  save  vou  manv  dollars  and  it's  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  95  Quincy.  Ills. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  savr, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD,         ILLINOIS. 


The  most  economical 
siding    and 

ROOFING. 

Extra  strong  felt,  extra  saturation, 
slate  colored,  no  tar,  does  not  taint  rain 
water;  spark,  cinders,  heat  and  cold 
proof.  Don't  take  an  imitation.  Get  the 
genuine.  Send  for  Free  Sample  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Book  of  poultry 
and  farm  building  plans  sent  for  2c  stamp. 
F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

Established  1817. 
East  Walpole  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 

Origi'ititoraor  ro^'fni  Ht  free  in  every  rati. 


TEST  THIS 


ChathamCorn  Grader 

A  MONTH  AT  MY  EXPENSE 

This  machine  grades  Seed  Corn  98%  perfect.  Thus 
your  edge  drop  or  round  hole  corn  planter  gets 
kernels  it  can  drop  evenly,  three  to  a  iiill.  Your 
yield  from  planiing  such  corn  will  be  20  to  30 
bushels  per  acre  larger  than  from  common  seed 
corn.  To  show  you  wliat  a  Chatham  Corn  Grader 
will  do,  we  offer  you  30  days  use  of  it  FREE.  Upon 
receipt  of  your  order  we  will  ship  you  a  Grader 
Freight  Prepaid.  Test  it  a  month.  If  it  is  not  all 
we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our  ex- 
pense. If  it  is  all  we  claim,  the 
Grader  will  cost  you  but  $10.  This 
sum  it  will  save  in  a  single  season. 

Write  for  new  book  about  Corn 
Graders,  Incubators  and  Fanning 
Mi  Is.  ItisFREc.  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  double  your  crops. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.  Ltd. 
420  Wesson  Ave.        Detroit,  MIcb. 
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This  Rubber-Tire  Wa.^on 

Union  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Best  hick- 
ory wheels;  f-in.  Rubber  Tire;  long-distance, 
dust-proof,  high- arched  axles;  oil-tempered 
springs.  First-quality  material  and  finish, 
worth  nearly  double  our  Factory  Price.  We 
ship  for  your  examination,  without  a  cent  in 
advance,  if  desired,  and  allow 

30   DAYS   FREE  TRIAL 

Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.    You  save  dealers'  profits.    We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  from 
$26.50  to  $150.    50  styles  Harness,  $5  to  $60.    Write  to-day  for_our  200-page  Illustrated  Style  Book.     Free  for  asking. 

Union   Buggy  Co.,  45  SaginaAV  St.,   Pontiac,   MicH. 


No.  516.    Stanhope.    Price  complete.  $68.00.    As 
good  as  sells  for  $2.5.  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 


Our  vehicles  and  Ik 


have  bt-i- 


soM 


direct  trom  our  laetory  to  iiper  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  Wej^hip  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  I'ut  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  an<l  price.  We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  world  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  ELKHART,  II.J, 


No.  646.  Combination  Top  Buggy.  Price  com- 
plete with  extra  sticJi  beat,  $50.50.  As  good  as  sells 
tor  825.  more. 


$35.50 

30  Day 

Test. 


No 

Money 

in 

Advance 


'•Anderton'  Vehicles  and  Harness  direct  from  fac- 
tory at  lowest  factory  prices. 

A   REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

with  no  deposit,  no  fuss  of  any  kind.  A  twu  vears  approval 
test,  A-ith  a -$25,000  bank  deposit  to  insure  your  getting-  your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  can  try  an  ••Anderton" 
«ith  your  money  in  your  pocket.  Write  for  free  110-paee 
illustrated  catalog  No.  21.  It  fully  explains  our  offer. 
The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  41  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Vehicle        BaLrgSLins 

Not  mail  order  house  bargains.  We  manu- 
facture everythina  we  sell  from  the  raw 
material  and  sell  direct  to  you  from  factory 

ON    30    DAYS    FR.EE    TRIAL 

We  cut  out  all  profits  of  agents  and  local 
dealers  and  guarantee  to  give  you  your 
money  back  any  time  within  three  years  if 
your  vehicle  fails  to  stand  the  test.  We  fur- 
ther guarantee  that  the  vehicle  you  get 
from  U3  is  the  equal  of  any  you  can  buy 
from  a  local  dealer  at  double  our  price.  A 
couple  special  jobs  right  now  at  extremely 
low  prices.  Write  today  for  free  complete 
vehicle  catalogue. 
The  Progressive  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  O.  Ft.  Wayne,  Inciana. 


$50   if  it  Suits 
Nothing 
if  it         ^ 
Doesn't*^ 


That's  how  we  sell  our  Split  Hickory  Special  Top 

Buggy.  Though  it's  the  Buggy  known  for  merit  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  you  know  what 
you  buy.  still  you  can  have  one  to  use  for  30  days 
before  you  decide.  We  make  good,  first-class  Top 
Buggies  $35.00  up  to  our  famous  §50.00  Split  Hickory 
Special.  And  all  other  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  har- 
ness too.  It  takes  ISO  big  pages  to  siliow  all  these  in 
our  new  1906  catalogue.  We  tell  you  this  book  will 
saye  you  money  and  we  want  to 

SEND  YOU  ONE  FREE 

But  we  must  have  yourname  and  addre.ss,— where 
can  we  reach  you— let  us  know  today.  Thisishead- 
quarters.  We  make  vehicles  and  harness  and  ship 
direct  to  you  to  try.  You  can't  get  a  more  liberal 
proposition  and  you  save  middlemen's  profit  of  a 
third  to  half  by  dialing  with  headquarters.  Our 
guarantee  isalegally  bindingone  betweenyouand 
us.  You  know  the  years  of  experience  and  long 
successful  business  behind  it.  Now  we  want  to 
send  you  that  catalogue  so  you  can  pick  out  what 
you  want  to  try— then  it's  up  to  the  goods.  Your 
address,  please,  at  once. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

H.  0.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

Station  293       Cincinnati,  O. 
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FENCE 

Cliisely  Woven.  Can  iidt  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  If 
a  brace  to  all  other  wirei.  and 
twists  full  helKlit  of  the  ft-inw. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.      Every    rod    K'larauteed 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  fartiier.lrtlKht 
prepaid,  at  lowest  fai-t..ry  price 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  sorr.s  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  feme  tacts 
You  should  have  this  Irifnruia 
tlon.  Write  for  Ittoduv    ItK  hree 

KITSELMAN    BROS., 

Box      21    MUNCIE.  INDIANA' 


fr^mm^ 


HEAVIEST  FENCK  MADE 

AUJfo.  9  Steel  wire.  U'eiHj.^.ivanizei    '"e^g^iis 

^  more  than  most  fences.     l«i  to  ft5<»  ,0';''   rod 

dellTered.     We  sell  all  kinds  of  fenc'-.-  *ue  i* 

wholesale  prices.    Write  for  fence  booii  jh.jw- 

InellOstyles.  The  Bro\rn  Fenee and. 

Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  «hlo. 


FENCE  t^SSS?^' 

Made  of  H'3h  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Bell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It'sfree.Euy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

B07  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Save? 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby.  ,.  ,J 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse- length, 
12  feet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.  The  price  is  $63.00. 
^^  George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 

The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 


850,000 


GRAPE  VINF^ 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  *c  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  Tines  mailed  for  ICc. 
Descriptive  price-Ust  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDOHIA.H.V, 


We  have  made  a  new    ||l  seed'book. 
It   is   the    best    seed    H   book    wo   have  ever 
made.  _ 

We   call   it  Gardeaing  Illustrated. 

This  book  of  152-pagi  s  makes  no  extravagant 
claims  or  statements.  It  aims  to  give  facts  only 
anil  is  crowded  with  good  things  for  the  flower  & 
vegetable'garden,  the  hardy  garden  and  the  f  rviits. 

IN  VEGETABLES,  the  book  contains  every 
variety  and  kind  of  known  value  for  our  climate. 
All  the  standard  well-known  varieties,  and 
everything  new  which  our  experience  and  trials 
tell  lis  would  be  of  value  to  our  customers. 

IN  FLOWERS  we  have  undeniably  the  best 
selection  in  America.  All  the  leading  and  best 
German  and  French  Pansies.  The  best  and 
choicest  of  all  the  Eckford  (the  famous  English) 
Sweet  Peas.  The  latest  discoveries  and  creations 
of  that  famous  horticulturist,  Luther  Burbank. 

Then  there  is  every  conceivable  kind  of  garden 
and  lawu  tool  appliance. 

You  can  hardly  afford  to  get  along  without 
VAUGHAN'SSEED  BOOAT write  fora  FREEcop;/ 
today. 


N^giiM^g 


tore 

i(a|03,^NewYorK 


84=86  Randolph  Street,  CHICAQO 


'DOOR-STEP  FLOWERS" 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  out-door  flower- 
ing plantj:  the  ANNUALS  which  are  grown 
from  seed  each  season,  and  the  HARDY  HER 
BACEOUS  plants  which  live  from  year  to  year. 
We  are  large  growers  and  collectors  of  both 
classes— 38  years  experience— and  we  offer  all 
the  best  HARDY  varieties.  Send  for  our  1006 
SEED  CATALOG,  which  includes  also  TESTED 
VEGETABLE  SEED.  Remember  we  are  the 
largest  growers  of  STRICTLY  HARDY  fruit 
and  ornamental  tiees  and  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Kstablishedl.sns.  1200  Acres.[L^r5  FREE 
CATALtXiS.  S-'y'  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Box   12      Lake  City,  Minn.  ^ 


EAR  SEED-CORN! 

Four  of  the  best  varieties  for  sale.  Tested, 
and  guaranteed  to  show  good  germination, 
or  your  money  back.  Thirty  choice  ears  for 
75c  or  one  bushel  in  crates  for  $1.75.  Same 
price  for  graded  if  wanted.  If  you  want 
good  ear  seed  com  write  before  it  is  all  sold. 
Venn  Brothers,  Riverside,  Iowa. 
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SENT  TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  FARMERS. 

We  want  every  Market  Gardener  and  Farmer  to  knowwhat  "Northern  Crown'* 
seed  is  and  does-  How  it  jumps  right  up  out  of  the  ground  and  hustles  along  to 
m  aturity  in  almost  no  time,  while  the  "lazy"  Southern  grown  seed  is  taking  things  easy. 
We  want  future  customers  to  know  how  it  is  often  possible  to  grow  TWO  CROPS  a 
season  instead  of  one  through  usmg  Northern  Grown  Seed.  So  we  have  decided  to 
CIVE  AWAY  SEEDS  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  USE  THEM,  and  who, 
after  they  have  examined,  tested  and  tried  the  seeds,  and  know  of  their  own  knowledge 
how  quickly  they  germinate  and  how  satisfactory  they  are,  will  become  regular  patrons. 

Send  for  Big  FREE  Catalogue  and  select  the  seeds  you  wish  to  try  (see  page  118.) 
Write  today  SURE  so  the  seeds  will  reach  you  before  planting  time. 
DARLING   &   BEAHN,     76  MAIN    STREET,   PETOSKEY,   MICH. 


BURPEE'S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

Best   Seeds 
should  read  The  Thirtieth 


that   can    be    grown,   you 

Anniversary  Edition  of- 

BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  "  Leading  American  Seed   Catalogue."     It   is  mailed    FREE   tO   all. 
Better  write  TO-  DAY.       W.  ATLEB  BURPEE  <a  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I 


42  Plants  $2.50 


[ 


10  Currant  Bushes  10  Gooseberry  Bushes 
10  Raspberry  Bushes  10  Blackberry  Bushes 
1  Concord  Grape  Vine  1  Niagara  Grape  Vine 

Greatest  Bargain  yet.  43  plants,  all  grown, 
ready  to  bear  fruit,  for  only  !$3..'>U.  Every  one 
should  have  these  lovely  fruits  growing  in  their 
garden  Now  is  your  chance.  Order  early,  and 
be  sure  of  them. 

BAY  STATE  PLANT  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Free  !      Free ! 

Our  catalog  of  berry-plants,  32- 
quart  berry  crates  and  baskets. 
Special  prices  for  Febr'y  orders. 

H.  H.  A.ultfatKer 
Box  3         Minerva»  0« 


Trees,  Plants  &  Seeds  ^4^. 

THAT  GROW       yy^^,^ 

Best  quality.  Good  bear- v''>w*,ov'^^'^®^*®'^ 
era.  Low  prices.  Apple/AjO  ^\/^^  e  e  d  s 
4c;  Plum  and  Cherry  ><4X»^<><v^ very  cheap. 
12c;  Peach  4c;  all  >'^%k*Vd,>^  Freight  paid 
budded;  Con-  >^«X  '<e^?^ on  trees.  Cata- 
cord  Grapes^l ^^A©\>^  logue,  English  or 
2c;  Forest  ><,<f^V-<\>/ German,  fn;e.  Write 
Seed- ^/^«*.%°>^ for  it  today.  Address 
^yirS^y^  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
0>^     Box  33  Beatrice,  Neb. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Bunlap  is  the  best 
grower,   best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.     I  offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;   fifty 
other  varieties.       Large  vari- 
ety fruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.      Send  fur  froe  catalogue. 
L.  J.  FARMER.  BOX  608    PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


(^RFFSSWaiL  FRUITS 


I  grow  millions  of  small  fruit  plants 

that  yield  luscious  fruits.    All  true 

name— full    of    life.       TheVro 

imoney— coiners    that    will    yield 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRt 

My  handsome,  new  catalog  of  small  fruits,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
fieneral  nurserv  stuck  Bent  free-  Get  if — write  trdav. 

W.  N.  Scarff, New  Carlisle,  O. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE 
oners;  also  Cardinal,  Commonsvealth,  North  Shore.  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others:  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

r«      _  J       Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

«>3  eetl'f  etiesGARDEN. FIELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them   Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,      Depi.   20,         SALISBURY,  MD. 
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PI07HEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOL-ESALE  PRICES 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  iree  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  e  t  is67  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


>    All 
,     ^y'    The  Best 
./       Hardy  Varieties 


Two  Years 

Old 
7c  to  15c  £ach 


POPLAR.    TREES    AND    R.OSE    BUSHES.       TEN    CENTS    EACH 


per 
shade 


Tne  most  rapia  growing' trees,  luc  to  i(  cenis  eacn.       i».u!«e.i5.    a 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-ior-Ever  Pink  Rose.  10c  to  liOc  each. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  — SAVE  35  glSx 

Let  us  price  vour  list  of  wants.    Green's  1906  Catalogue,  also  copy  of  Green's  BigPruit  Magazine  free. 
Send  postal  card  for  them  today.        GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  4^  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


>M^. 


STRAWBERRIES 


GOOD 


1906 

BOOK 

FREE 


AND  HO  WTO 
GROW  THEM 


CHEAP 


A  wonderful  big  catalog-  CDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rlfCC 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every   Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.  Shumway,    Rockford,  Illinois. 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  big  crops  of  big  fancy  strawberries  can 

be  grown  every  year  and  liow  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  througli  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Biff  Kesnlts,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautitully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
&.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX     400    THREE  RIVERS,  MICH 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan.        
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(Kochia  Tn'cophylla.) 
A  higrhly  ornamental  annual  of  unusually  rapid 
grrowth,  forming'  regular  pyramids  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  having  a  cypress-like  appear- 
ance. The  leaves  are  slender  and  of  a  light  pea 
green  until  September,  when  they  change  to  car- 
mine and  blood-red.  Its  bright  autumn  coloring 
has  given  it  two  other  names,  "Mexican  Fire 
Plant"  and  "Burning  Bush."  The  seed  germi- 
nates quickly.  Sow  indoors  in  April  and  plant 
out  in  May,  or  sow  in  open  ground  about  May  1st, 
Plants  do  best  in  a  sunny  exposure  and  in  salty 
soil,  about  two  feet  apart.    Pkt.,  10c;   3  for  25c. 


^giM^5l|5 


tore 

NewYorK 


84  and  86  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CACTI 

\3  fully  explained  in  the 
new  book  just  issued, 
"  Cactus  Culture  for  Ama- 
teurs," 80  pages,  finely 
illustrated,  describes  500 
varieties.  Tells  where 
found,  treatment  to  pro- 
duce bloom,  soil,  how  to 
graft,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  and  where  to  get 
all  rare  Cacti  and  Succulents,  price  25c.  40-page 
catalogue  of  Cacti,  and  nice  sample  Cactus 
(named)  10c.  E.  Texensis  (like  cut)  25c.  Old 
Man  (genuine)  50c.  10  nice  Cacti,  all  different, 
$1.00.  Circulars  free.  The  Callander  Cactus  Co., 
Oept.  48,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HARgY 


SsFree 


We 
grow  them  by  the 
million.     To  prove   th-ey  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  12 

'.  Sprucc9     and    PinM    2    y  ears    old    FREE    to 

•  property    ownerfl.      Mailing  expense  5c,   which 

*  send  or  not.     A  postal  will  bring  tbem.      Catalog 
■ith  43   colored   plates   of  Hardy  Pruit9  etc., 

;free.    Write  today .  Tke  Gardner 

'Nursery  Company,  Box 748,  Oaage,  la, 


MR.  GREEN  SAYS 

C,  A.sK  for  my  catalog. 
C  It's  different.  If  -yovL  al- 
ready Have  a  dozen  it  is 
AvortK  MrKile  to  see  mine. 
It  tells  you.  HoMT  to  gro-w 
g'ood  Gardens. 
C  I  list  oniy  tHe  best  of  gar- 
den seeds.  You  can  not  go 
Avrong^vHen  you  order-stuff 
from  my  catalog,  for  I  tell 
tKe  plain  trutK,  and  illus- 
trate only  by  Half-tones  ta- 
Ken  from  nature.  My  prices 
are  rigbt.  I  am  sure  I  can 
please  you. 
C  Remember.a  postal  today 

£.   C.    Green   (Si  Son 

Seedstneix. 

Medina,  OKio,  U.  5.  A. 


OVER  FIFTY  TEARS  of 

square  deullni;  entitle'  tho 
deulfP  to  the  consideration 
of  all  who  buy  liis  sort  of 
Ifuods.  Kellablllty  and  re- 
sponsibility sliould  always 
count.  Our  specialty  is  and 
always  hasbeenselling  direct 
to  the  planter,  who  tiiusKets 
the  best  and  pays  but   ono 

grofit.  Everything  of  the 
est  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Laivn,  Parl>,  Street,  ('urden 
and  Green  house.  Rarest 
new  and  chotcext  old.  VVe 
send  by  mall  postpaid  Seeds.  I'lunts,  Vines,  iiulbs, 
Ruses,  Etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sntlst'ac- 
tlon.  larger  by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  168- 
pase  Cutaloeue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  eitraordinary  cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections,  in  seeds,  plants,  roses, 
trees,  etc.  52  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 
THn:  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Box      I89i  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


^=M. 


eitergreeKs 


FOREST  TREES 

XSia'3'    ^  have  been  growing  evergreens 

■  iiofc    and  fore.st  trees  for  31  years,  al- 

Skwtgh     wavs    with  one  idea— trees  that 

■"  **     satisfy.     When  you  buy  Hill's 

eianfk    trees   vou    get     honest    value  — 

'*'""*'    highest  quality.    My  catalogue 

f-A        is  my  salesman;    it's   free.   Con- 

•■*'  tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 

C«k4-iefv    beautiful  pictures;  describes 

0MCI9I J    g^u  kindg  r)f  nursery  stock  for 

all  purpoeefr— bedgee.  win'ibreaka  and  ornament.  Also  fruit 
trees,  ebrubg  and  vinei.  50  Beat  BargainB  ever  offered — 11.00 
to^lO-OOper  100  Prepaid.  ETerytbing  6r8t-<]la8B, guaranteed 
ezaotl;  as  repreeentei.     Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HIXLi,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  111. 
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The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  liberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.     .     .     . 

The  Feather  >>*   ^   ^^   ^   ^^ 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  ^i»   >?   ^ 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Be^in  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  apoo'nl  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  I2th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1 1  You  Need  It.   /    /    .*    / 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

K  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

H  you  cater  te  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  pa?e8,  its  writers 
are  the  most  succpssfu!  Poultrymeu 
aud  women  in  the  Uiiited  States.    It  is 

ThePOULTRYTRIBUNE, 

nicelv  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  aid  Make  the  Most  M^ney  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Fri  e,  50  cpnt*  per  year.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85,  Freeport,  III. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry- breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item 


FricKs,  Pa. 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  yon  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
ern poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  K  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazetts,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Canter,  Neb. 


the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  AT  U  A  I  17  DDI/~'I7 
year,  but  we  offer  it  A 1  tlALir  rKl\.,E* 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Greider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize-Winning  Ponltryfor 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fiue 
Chromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese> 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— how  to  build 
houses  ;cure  lor  diseases ;  Best  Liice  Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  Information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,      RHEEMS,   PA. 


POULTRY    PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  right 
eggs  or  fowls  and  the  right  materials 
to  work  with.  Our  complete  poultry 
guide  pictures  and  descril-es  all 
breeds,  gives  incubating,  brooding 
a,nd  feeding  directions.  Itlists 
Thoroughbred  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
incubators,  brt,ioders,  poultry  rations 
and  everything  need-d  for  profit.  All 
at  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 
sat'sfactory  or  your  money  back.  Send 
for  Tree  Book  for  10  cents  postage. 
American    Incubator   Co.,      Box 


Its,     Freeport, 


free:  FREE! 

Bend  for  a  copy  of  the  IN- 
r.AND  Poultry  JouKNAii, 
and  receive  a  line  color  pic- 
ture free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man.  Have  you 
seen  it?     Well  douot  miasit. 

Address 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


B 


OOK    ON 
DISEASES 


POULTR\ 

FREE 


Conkey's  book  on  Poultry 
Diseases  sells  fo^26ctB.  Full 
of  information  on  hoaslngjfeeding,  sickness,  and 
how  to  care  for  the  Hock.  Will  help  you  to  make 
money.  Send  4  cents  to  pay  postage  and  the  najuesof 
two  other  poultry  raisers,  and  we  will  send  v  ou  a  copy 
of  thla illustrated  book  of  valuable  inf ormatioQ  free. 
6.  E.  Cookey  *  Co.,  no.  8o,ot(»w»Bidg,-  Cleveland.  O. 
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WALTtK  b-.  POUDER  OTIS  I.  MASTEN  A.  G.  FIELDS  ROBERT  R.  WOLFE 

These  are  the  boys  that  ship  the  goods  that  were  made  in  the  house  that  Root  built. 


Conversation  with  Wilson 

"Good  morning,  Wilson;  how  are  you  this 
morning?" 

"  I  am  all  right.  Smith,  except  that  1  have  a 
touch  of  that  rheumatism  that  always  attacks 
me  about  this  time  of  the  year.  Well,  Mr. 
Smith,  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  spare 
this  morning  and  I  came  over  to  ask  your 
advice  about  getting  a  lot  of  bee-supplies.  I 
have  noticed  that  your  supplies  are  always 
nicer  than  mine.  Where  would  you  advise  me 
to  send  ?" 

"Send  to  Pouder,  at  Indianapolis,  by  all 
means." 

"  But  why  do  you  prefer  Pouder  when  I 
could  get  my  supplies  nearer  home?  You 
know  the  woods  are  full  of  supply-dealers, 
and  have  you  noticed  what  a  lot  of  them  are 
advertising  in  the  bee-  papers  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  all  of  that,  but  there 
are  several  reasons  why  I  would  send  to 
Pouder.  You  know  he  handles  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  and  you  know  that  means  finest 
quality  and  more  for  your  money.  He  fills  his 
orders  promptly,  and  you  get  a  very  low 
freight  rate  out  of  Indianapolis.     He  carries  a 


With  Apologies  to  C.  M.  D. 

very  large  stock  of  goods,  too,  and  they  are 
bright  and  fresh  from  the  factory." 

"I  suppose  he  makes  mistakes  in  shipping 
same  as  all  of  them  do?" 

"  I  suppose  he  does,  but  if  he  does  he  will 
make  it  right  with  no  expense  to  his  custom- 
er. That  is  the  way  he  does  business.  If 
you  wish,  you  can  trade  your  wax  with  him 
for  supplies  and  he  will  allow  you  30  cents  a 
pound  for  wax." 

"  What  is  his  address?" 

"Walter  S.  Pouder.  513,  515  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Indianapolis.  Drop  him  a  card  and  you 
will  get  his  catalog  on  return  train." 

"That  is  just  what  I  will  do,  and  then  I  will 
send  in  my  order.  I  have  heard  of  this  man 
Pouder  before,  but  we  always  called  him  Pow- 
der. I  do  like  to  have  the  best  of  every  thing 
for  my  bees,  especially  when  the  cost  is  no 
more  than  I  have  been  paying.  Much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  now  I  will  take  my 
cane  and  hat  and  go  home.  'Manda  said  to 
tell  you  and  Mary  to  come  over  and  eat  dinner 
with  us  right  soon." 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.     Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach   name    to  package. 


^fK-    fii'    »iir    fiC    i\^    #isr    fisr    fisr    »iir    »isr    fiC    »i«r    »ie    »i»r    f\^    fi«r    fisr    »i«r  ^v  'fS* 

-^      "If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder." ^ 

j^  Established  1889.  ^ 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES  % 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 

My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process   Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder   Honey=jars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


# 

# 
# 
# 


WALTER   5.    POUDER,  ^ 


^     513-515  Massachusetts  Ave., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.     ^^ 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Dittmer  maKes   a   Specialty  of 

WorRixig;   Beesw^ax   into    Comb    Foimdation 


l^rite  for  our  price  list>  samples,  and  early«order  Discount. 
'^XTe  ^wouldl  liKe  to  send  tHem  to  s'ou  at  our  expense. 
Our  ivareHouse  is  full  of  bee-supplies. 
Jobbing    -    IVKolesale    -    R.etail. 
Bees^vax  alw^ays  w^anted. 


GUS  DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA,  WIS. 


YORK  HONEY  Kf  CO. 


Not 
Inc. 


141  ONTARIO  STREET    :     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


CARRY  A   FULL   LINE   OF 


Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Honey  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  28 
cts.  cash,  or  30  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exch':'.nge. 
Early-order  discount,  two  per  cent  for  March. 
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Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  In  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
discolored  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  IV^- 
storj  8  frame;  10  frame,  $1.40  per  hive.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


vSoutKern   Bee-Keepers ! 

If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  you  should  buy 
them  from  the  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we  are,  right  near  the  great  pine 
belt  of  North  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  secure  the  best  material  possible 
at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.     Catalog  and  price  list  free. 


I    White  Manufacturing  Co 


Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Texas 


Mor^taria, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  ty  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders  booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX -We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  !•  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.    C.  Acklin,  Mgr.,      St.  Patil,  MirkW. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods. 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc..  at 
Factory  Prices 

Everything  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY      >«      >o      >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "  Special "  free. 


C.    M.    SCOTT    ta    CO, 

1004   E,.  Washington  SU 
Indianapolis  Indiana 


BIG  DISCOUNT  till  April  1 

ON  ALL  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  hives,  eight-frame,  IVa-story,  $1.30;  10- 
frame,  $1.45.  No.  1  sections,  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.25. 
Foundation,  smokers,  etc.,  reduced.  Berry  boxes, 
crates,  boxes,  etc.,  kept  in  stock.  Honey  wanted. 
Twenty-four  page  list  free. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Rt.  3,  Jackson,  Mich. 


pURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS.-Prom  red-clover  and 
*  five- banded  breeders.  Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker.  Jr.,  James  Island,  S.  C. 
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BE-E-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  reeded  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  piices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

Kretctimer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Council  Bl\iffs,  Io\va. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co  ,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am   pleased,"   and   signed  her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  dmcb  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwcll,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.    Bingham:  — Enclosed   find  money-order  for    a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supphes 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sm- 
gle  and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WISCONSIN  -  BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 

We  make  them  and  the  very  best  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives.  Siiipping-cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  always  on  hand. 
We  make  very  prompt  shipments.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Marshfield  Manuracturing  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 


II     lUU  S      I  have  them  at  Root's  prices. 

WQ  M  i  <  Also  A  B  C   of   Bee  Culture— 

d  II  I  >  one  of   the  best  books  printed 

U       ij  ^  on    bees.     Catalog    free.     Ad- 

nOOl  S  /  dress  as  below 

Goods  ?  ^'   ^^°'^y^  Kendall,  Michigan 


A.  H.  REEVES 

DlSTRIFrTOR   OF  ROOT'S  GOODS  FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THe     Quality    of    Bee    Supplies 

OUR  Bee-supplies  are  made  from  the  best  material,  by  the  most  skilled 
labor.  We  give  an  article  of  superior  merit  at  a  great  reduction  in  price. 
We  can  do  this  because  we  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district 
and  get  our  power  from  the  well-known  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Our  catalog 
is  a  valuable  book  as  it  is  full  of  information  for  the  bee-keeper  not  usually 
found  in  a  catalog.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Co., 

20  PoAver  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Everything  for  the  Bee 
Keeper 

will  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  keeper 
may  afford    the  best  supplies. 


We  cannot  tell  you  here  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  fref,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  intere  ts. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
you  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.    Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higgmsville,  Mo. 

Branihes  at  Omaha,  Neb.  and  East  Sc.  Louis,  lU. 


Bees,  Queens,  and  Bee  Supplies. 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives  and 
supplies  cheaper  than  you  ever  bouprht  before.  Our 
queens  and  bees  stand  at  the  head  in  quality.  Untest- 
ed, 75c  each:  $4.25  for  6.  or  $8  00  per  dozen.  Tested, 
$125  each:  $12.00  per  dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50  each. 
Special  prices  to  dealers  in  large  lots  on  applicai  ion. 
State  agents  for  Dittmer's  foundation.  Catalog  free. 
THB  oEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  Beevile,  Bee  Co.,  Texas, 


If  You  "Want  tHe  Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

••Bee-Keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frame. 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Patent  Applied  for. 

Has  come  to  stay.  Can  be  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  Jrames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  of  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  affected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  put  up  wrong.     See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PRICES.-Metal-spaced  Hoffman  frames-100,  put  up,  $4.50.  In  flat-10,  35c;  100,  3.00;  500  $14  00 
Metal  spacers  only-30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up  or  m  the  flat. 

The  A.  I.  Root.  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  ROOT  QUEEN-REARING  OUTFIT. 

In  this  outfit  are  embraced  the  best  points  of  the  best 
systems  in  use.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  ama- 
teur as  weU  as  the  expert.  The  cell-cups  are  made  of 
wood,  wax-coated.  No  melted  wax  is  used  in  their 
manipulation,  as  they  are  attached  to  the  cell-stick  by 
means  of  a  small  nail-point. 


FIRST-PRIZE   MEDALS 

For  largest   strawberries   and  gooseberries    shown  at 

St.   Louis    Fair.     Catalog. 
A.  T.  Goldsborough,  Wesley   Heights,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  nursery  cage  combines  the  features  of  nursery 
and  introducing  cages.  By  their  use  a  queen  can  be  re- 
leased on  the  candy  plan  or  caged  in  the  hive  as  desired. 

In  connection  with  the  outiit  goes  a  booklet  on  queen- 
rearing— one  which  ought  to  put  the  veriest  amateur  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  Outfit  comprises  three  cell- 
bars  with  fifty  waxed  wooden  cells,  i  frame  cages  (20): 
one  cell-forming  stick;  oneset  gtafting-tools,  and  a  book 
on  queen-rearing,  $4.50. 

Xools  for  Qtxeei\»bree<lers. 

Wood  cell-cup,  with  point  for  attaching  to  bar,  50c  per 
100;  $4.00  per  1000. 

Same,  waxed  ready  for  use,  75c  per  100:  $5  00  per  1000. 

TitofF  wire  nursery-cages,  15c  each;  11,35  for  10;  |t2.5o 
per  100. 

Frame  for  holding  20  cages,  including  cages,  $3.00. 

Cell-stick,  each  loc;  |i.oo  per  dozen. 

Transferring-needle,  double-ended  and  nickel- plated, 
15  cents. 

Jelly-spoon,  nickel-plated,  15  cents. 

We  can  supply,  also,    fine-pointed  lace-scissors  with 
extra  large  bows,  for  clumsy  fingers,  at  35  cents  each. 
THe  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Selser  has  resigned  his  position  of  Director 
of  the  National  Association.  The  Executive  Committee 
has  reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Stone,  of  Springfield.  Illinois,  R.  4,  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  C.  P.  Dadant,  President. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  State  Col- 
lege, Center  Co.,  Pa.,  March  29  and  30.  1906.  The  first 
session  will  be  at  7:30  P.M..  March 29,  and  will  be  devoted 
to  addresses  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  reports 
of  officers  and  committees,  election  of  officers,  and  gen- 
eral business.  On  Friday,  the  30th,  there  will  be  three 
sessions  —  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening,  all  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  at  State  College  (postoffice 
and  railroad  station  by  the  same  name).  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Messrs.  E.  R.  Root, 
EL.  Pratt,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  others  Excursion  tickets  for  the  round  trip 
will  be  sold  at  one  and  one- third  fare,  upon  the  presen- 
tation by  purchasers,  at  time  of  buying  ticket,  of  a  card 
order.  These  card  orders  are  to  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  either  Rev.  D.  L.  Woods,  Secretary,  Muncy, 
Pa.,  or  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface.  President,  State  College, 
Pa.  All  interested  in  bee-keeping  are  invited  to  attend, 
as  this  will  be  an  important  and  interesting  meeting. 
Write  to  the  officers  mentioned  above  for  the  card  orders 
for  excursion  rates.  Lodging  and  meeting  rooms  will 
be  given  free  of  charge  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  only  cost  while  there  will  be  25  cents  per 
meal  for  board.  D.  L.  Woods,  Sec, 
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California  Beats  tlie  World. 


An  expert  horticulturist  has  succeeded  in  grafting 
the  strawberry  on  the  milk  weed,  and  we  now  have 
strawberries  and  cream  the  year  round  in  California. 
But  our  new  bee  beats  that. 

I  HAVE  HAD  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS'  experience 
in  the  bee  business,  twenty-three  years  in  California 
with  large  apiaries.  Have  produced  hundreds  of  tons 
of  honey,  and  know  what  kind  of  bees  it  takes  to  do  the 
work.  And  that  is  the  kind  we  offer  to  sell  at  a  living 
price. 

1   Untested  Queen,  $1.00 

6  Untested  Queens,  5.00 

12  Untested  Queens.  9.00 

Tested  Queens.  $2.00  each. 
Breeders,  $5.00  each. 

We  have  both  the  Leather  and  Golden  bees.  Either 
strain  same  price. 

I  have  also  85  tons  of  No.  1  sage  honey  for  sale. 

ADDRESS 

L.  E.  MERCER,  VENTURA,  CALIFORNIA. 


COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J,  R.  Rambo,  CoUingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  que«n.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart,  batistac- 
tion  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


QUEE-NS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO- 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  Italy 


TAYLOR'S  ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  1906 

Leather- colored  and  golden  Italians.  I  have  made  it 
a  specialty  for  18  years  to  breed  for  the  best  honey-gath- 
erers of  these  races,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
other  stock  that  will  store  as  much  honey  as  my  strains, 
gentle  and  beauties.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  tS.OO  per 
dozen  Tested.  Sl.OO.  or  111.00  a  dozen.  Select  tested, 
$1  50.  Breeders,  S3  00  to  85.00  each.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  on  all  queens.  Untested  Caucasians,  queens, 
SI. 00  each.  Send  your  orders  to 
■>9     >?     J.  "W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN    QUEE-NS 

For  season  of  1906.    Same  old  stock. 
Write  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 

J.  B.  CASE,   Port  Orange.  Fla. 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens     Price  list  now 
ready.    Write        E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.      >p^p><»i?><»vp>P><»'^ 

H.    H.    JKVSOti, 
182  Friend  St.,         -        Boston,  Mass. 

California  Sage  Queens. 

For  the  coming  season  I  am  breeding  choice  Italian 
queens  from  best  honey-gathering  strains  of  bees  that 
are  hustlers.  No  disease  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  in 
or  near  my  apiary.  Prices:  choice  untested,  SlOO;  six, 
$4.50;  tested,  SI. 50;  six,  S8.00.  No  small  or  inferior 
queens  sent  out, 

J.  W.  GRIFFIN, 
528  Gladys  Ave.,  L,os  Ang'eles,  Cal. 

TRY  ONE  OF  MY  $I.OO   RED    CLOVER 
BREEDER'S    DAUGHTERS. 

After  May  1st,  untested,  50c  :  13  for  S6.00.  Select  un- 
tested, 75c:  13  for  S9.00:  tested,  $1.00:  13  for  S12.00 ;  se- 
lect tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  $2.50  each.  Extra  se- 
lect breeders,  $3.00  each.  Nuclei,  $1.75  per  frame  with- 
out queen.  H-  A.  ROSS, 

1709  UPPER  2D  ST.,  EVANSVIL.LE,  IND. 

Now  Ready.  Italian  and  Red-Clover  Queens 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  perfect  satisfaction. 
Untested.  60  cts.;  select  untested,  75  cts.,  or  S8.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  51.00,  or  $10.00  per  dozen.  Breeders, 
$1.50  each.  R.     O.  COX, 

R.t.  4'.    Greenville.  Ala. 

DRICES  for  Maturing  Brood  this  Season  will  be 
'  same  as  in  1904,  when  I  practically  sold  out  my  api- 
ary. Will  furnish  queens  at  equally  low  prices,  untest- 
ed or  tested,  during  May  and  June.  Brood- combs 
wired;  in  nuclei  or  in  bulk,  to  reinforce  weak  colonies. 
B.  F.  AVERILL,  MowardsvilU,  Va. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
ot  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supp  y  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apianes,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Camiolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  mv 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan.  or  the  Cami-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  th"n 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.    I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  i^  exfstence 

I^Vo^ff^r ^nn?hl*f.'«  '%^K  "^  T^"'  ^"•""^ *"^^  ^  ^  thousand  queens.    Nuclei  and  fuU  cEe^  in  s^n! 
o  r»  1     ^"°t"^'^  car  of  bees  the  coming  season.  o«=<*ov.u. 

PRICES:    Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $3.00.    Write  for  quantity  lots 

W.  H.  LAW3,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

^        ^        ^        JS^        jiS/        jS?^         from  California 

$7  00^"?TALllN-^^ni^n;t2=7H^ti*1^'  ^^•""i  °"l.  ^n^"*.o^:;^^'^i"^'  ^^-OO;  one  imported  from  Caucasus. 
\Ll  V^  mC^^^Ji^t  K  o*l  %  •  *}i?"'  ^^\  *°''  ^^-l^  ^l  *%  ^^000:  »"«  tested,  $1.50:  one  best  breed! 
ing,  $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breedine 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  countir  who  hkve  thr  besf  honey™gathlre?s 
Nuclei  an.'  full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  sTe  our  advTtn  Gleanings,  lebfuar^  1st 

A..  E.  Xitoff,  loamosa,  Sar»    Bernardino  Co.,  California 


Rose  Lawn  Queens 

Leather-colored  and  golden  Italians  or  Camiolans. 
Unsurpassed  for  beauty,  gentleneps,  and  honey-gather- 
mg.  Our  location  insures  absolute  hardiness  and 
prompt  shipment  to  any  portion  of  the  country.  Our 
apiary  is  stocked  with  breeders  from  the  choicest  strains 
in  America.  Select  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00.  Tested, 
$1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Few  choice  breeders,  1  yr.  old,  at  $3.00. 
Caucasians  from   imported   breeders  after   June  1st. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Frank  G.  Odell,  Proprietor 

CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper. 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.   R.  F.  D. 


PURE  ITALIAN   BEES! 

The  most  beautiful,  gentle,  prolific,  best  working,  and 
being  long-tongued,  best  honey-gatherers.  Prizes— 
VI.  Swiss  Agricultural  Exhibition,  Berne,  1895;  Swiss 
National  Exhibition,  Geneva,  1896;  Bee-keeping  Exposi- 
tion, L%ege,  Belgium,  1895;  Universal  Exposition.  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  A  ,  1904.  THe  Hi^Hest  Award. 
ExtEa  select  breeding  Queen,  $3  00;  six,  $16.00;  dozen, 
SuO.OO.  Selected  Queen,  $2.00;  six,  $11.00;  dozen,  $20  00. 
»  °"'^^  ^®''*'''2«'d  queen,  tested,  $1.50;  six,  $9  00:  dozen, 
$16.00.  Special  prices  for  50  and  100  queens.  The  ad- 
dresses must  be  clear;  payments  by  postal  money  orders. 
If  by  chance  a  lueen  dies  upon  the  journey  she  is  to  be 
returned  immediately,  with  a  postal  certificate,  and  an- 
other queen  will  be  sent  gratis.  Address 
A.ntKoi\y  Bia^^i, 

Pedeville,  near  Bellinzona, Italian  Switzerland. 

This  country  is  politically  the  Switzerland  Republic, 
but  hes  geographically  in  Italy,  and  possesses  the  best 
kind  of  bees  krown.  Bee-ke<^pers  of  thp  Far  West  can 
give  their  orders  to  my  brother  Stefano  (Stfphen) 
Biaggi,  farmer,  resident  at  Wash,  Plumas  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia, who  will  kindly  collect  orders.  In  writing,  men- 
tion Gleanings 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Camiolans  and  Caucasians  from 
jjest  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Pure  Caucasian  Queens! 

Bred  in  their  purity,  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers, 
IV2  miles  high,  by  '  Etablissement  d'Apiculture 
Mont  Jovet,  Albertville,  Savoie,  France,  oflScial 
breeder  for  U.  S.  Government."  We  supply,  too, 
imported  Caucasian  queens.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Select  untested  queen.  $2.00;  six,  $11.00; 
twelve,  $20  00.  Select  tested  queen,  $2.50;  six, 
$14  00;  twelve,  $25.00.  Full  rates  on  application. 
English  correspondence. 

Ql^  EE:  IMS. 

Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Carni-ltalian  Cross. 

Can  supi'ly  select  untested  queens  at  75c  each;  three  for 
$2.00;  six  for  $3.50.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for 
early  delivery. 

George  W.  Barnes, 

138  N.  Pleasant  St.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
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BEES and  QUEENS 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 
j  Lon^-tongued  Strain 

I  of  Italians. 

"^We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

j  Superior  Qualities.      


^Honey-gatheiing,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings.  3 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price. 

]  Quality  Our  Motto. 

i!  1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens $1.00:  6,  $5.00:  12,  $  9.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.25;  6,    6  00: 12,    11.60 

Tested  queens 1.50;  6,    8.00;  12,    15.00 

Select  tested  queens 2.00;  6,  11.00. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

I  Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 

\  Hondo,  Texas. 


Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry  Shaifer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,  -  -  -  Orange,  Calif. 
H.  C.  Simpson,  Cata^vba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE-  -  KEEPERS*     SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a   specialty. 

APRIL  1st  .^^-^■N-^^'s^N^^/^- 

I  will  commence  filling  orfilers  for  queens.  Send  your 
orders  early  to  avoid  the  rush.  I  will  have  nuclei  for 
sale  at  the  following  prices  f.  o.  b.  Charleston,  S.  C: 
One-frame  nucleus,  $2  00:  two- frame  nucleus,  $2.50; 
three-frame  nucleus.  $3  00;  one  colony  in  Dovetailed 
hive,  $7  50.  If  queens  are  wanted  with  nuclei,  add 
price  of  them  to  price  of  nuclei.  See  ad.  elsewhere. 
H.  M.  Parker,  Jr.  .  James  Island,  S.  C. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings'  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

IMPORTED    -    CAUCASIAN    -    QUEENS 

are  the  mother-fl  of  my  stock.  Prices:  Test«-d  queens. 
$3.00:  untested,  $1  50;  red  clover  Italians,  Carniolans  and 
Carnio-Italians  bred  from  best  stock  obtainable.  Prices: 
Tested  queens,  each  $1.50;  warranted,  each  $1.00;  untest- 
ed. 6  for  $5  00:  untested  12  for  $9  00.  After  May  15,  by 
return  mail.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Baumgaertner,  New  Memphis,  III. 


Aliso  Apiary 

For  queens,  bees,    nuclei,  sup- 
plies,  etc.,  send  for  price  list. 
Root's  standard  goods.  Address 
ALISO  APIARY,  El  Tore,  Orange  Co.,  Calif. 

Good   Business 

judgment  would  not  allow  a  bee  keeper  to 
stock  his  apiary  with  poor  stock  when  good 
stock  can  be  had  just  as  cheap. 

"Extra  Honey  Queens" 

are  good  stock,  and  cost  no  more  than  poor, 
while  poor  stock  is  dear  at  any  price.  Get 
the  best. 

Prices 

One $1.00  Six $5.00  Twelve  . .  $9.00 

Satisfaction,  or  your  money  refunded. 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 

Bernardo,        San  Die^o  Co.,        Calif. 

From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Trial  queen,  60c:  only  one  at  this  price.  Untested, 
75c;  $7.50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.25;  $12.00  per  doz.  Breed- 
ers, $2.00  to  $3.00.     Send  for  particulars. 

E.  E.  MOTT.  Clenwood,  Mich. 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
eruaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

Tlie  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


QilFkf^ncf  Select  tV.ree  or  five  banded,  $1.00; 
Uv:^llA  .  tested  three  or  five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  .  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  No.  Smith  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


CUE-YOUCH-TWOESE-EN-ESS. 

Buy  ower  weisrh  trates  ov  swmert  &  sel  bilders  kant 
b  kohnveighed  2  quenes  f  hooud  an  thense  two  larvie, 
&  kweans  plumpin  erbout  eeten  ther  phoowdd.  Direct 
strait  2  C.  W.  DAYTON,  Chats  worth,  Calif. 


FOR  14  YEARS 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLAGE 

NEW  YORK 

has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  supplies  of 

every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  East.     A 

very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  early  orders. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.    -    -    Catalog  free. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  ct?.  per  line. 
Adi^ertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these ''  swaps." 


w 


ANTED.— Seventy-five  colonies  of  bees  in  Penn. 
S.  L.  136.  care  of  Gleanings. 


w 
w 


ANTED. — To  exchange  or  sell  thoroughbred  homer 
pigeons.  A.  I.  Weidner,  Arendtsville,  Pa. 

ANTED.— Bee-men  to  write.     C.  W.  Wautel,  Folk- 
ston,  Ga.    Best  location;  two  railroads. 


yVANTED.— To  exchange  a  Winton    automobile  for 
' '      bees  or  other  offers     E.  M.  Graves,  Wakeman  O. 

yVANTED.— Bees— carload  or  smaller  lots.    Cheapest 
man  gets  the  order. 

G.  Routzahn,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

yV ANTED. -Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.    The  highest  cash 
prices  paid.    Prices  on  application.    Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.        O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


w 


.\NTED.— About  100  colonies  of  bees  from  Maryland 
or  Carolina,  located  near  the  water. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


VV ANTED.— To  exchange,  bee  goods,  watch,  bicycles, 
telephones,  engine,  for  bees. 

141  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

VV ANTED.— Live  wild    animals,  birds,   and  reptiles, 
large  or  small,  from  Mexico  and  foreign  countries. 
I  pay  cash.  O'Flyng,  Taylorville,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


w 


vNTKD.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
Kum.     State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  X,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


yVANTED. -To  exchange  Spanish    Maltese  hornless 
milch   goats,  Watchmaker  tools  and  work-bench, 
for  8-frame  2  story  L.  size  hive.'",  Hoffman  frames.  Cow- 
an extractor.  Oscar  Lamont,  Oakwood,  O. 

VVANTED  —For  delivery  in  Virginia,  about  fifty  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives;  must  be  free 
from  di=ease.     Prefer  pure  Italians.     Quote  lowest  price 
with  full  particulars 

K.  G.  L.,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

VV ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
foreign    countries.     Please    state    titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

WANTED. -Italian  bees  in  the  South  for  early  North- 
ern trade.  Prefer  them  from  some  point  near  the 
ocean  routes.  State  what  you  have  to  offer,  with  full 
particulars.  Want  also  about  200  untested  Italian 
queens.       Box  10,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yy  \.NTED.— Every  bee-keeper  who  takes  Gleanings 
to  send  in  t  ie  subscription  of  one  or  more  friends. 
For  three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  we  will  give  a 
copy  of  the  1905  edition  of  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Sam- 
ple copies  to  show  your  friends  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  Ohio. 

yy ANTED.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  28  cts.  cash  or 
30  cts.  per  pound  in  exchange  for  supplies  for  pure 
average  wax  delivered  at  Medina,  or  our  branch  houses 
at  144  East  Erie  St  ,  Chicago,  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York 
city,  and  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Be  sure  to  send 
bill  of  lading  when  you  make  the  shipment,  and  advise 
us  how  much  you  send,  net  and  gross  weights.  We  can 
not  use  old  comb  at  any  price. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  500  chaff  hives,  also  Carnio- 
lan  queens,  for  honey  (hives  in  flat).  Both  are  as 
good  as  can  be  produced.  I  have  a  good  market  for 
best  quality  of  white-clover  honey  and  a  little  buck- 
wheat, but  can  not  raise  profitably.  Will  allow  Chicago 
price  for  honey.    No  poor  grades  of  honey  wanted. 

W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin.  Ind. 


Help  Wanted. 


Vy ANTED.— A  young  man  of  good  habits  and   active 
in  work,  to  take  care  of  50  or  60  stands  of  bees  and 
work  on  the  farm  when  not  needed  with  the  bee^. 

Geo.  M.  Kellogg,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

yy  ANTED.— Two  young  men  to  work  in  apiary  and  on 
^'  farm  of  80  acres.  I  am  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  honey  in  this  state.  Will  give  my  experience 
and  fair  wages.    For  particulars  address 

Herbert  Manley,  Route  3,  Sandusky.  Mich. 

yy ANTED. — Two  practical  bee-men,  experienced  in 
^'  producing  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Single 
American  men,  not  over  35  years,  preferred;  wages  $40 
per  month  and  keep.    Must  come  before  April  15. 

C.  F.  Graham,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

yy ANTED. — Young  man  to  work  in  apiary,  and  do  oth- 
^'      er  work  on  ranch  when  there  is  no  work  with  bees. 
Can  give  work  the  year  round  to  right  kind  of  man. 
J.  S.  Appleton,  Simi,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


yy ANTED. — Young  man  to  take  care  of  an  apiary  of 
300  colonies,  and  carefully  pack  supplies  for  ship- 
ping. Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Twenty  White  Rock  eggs,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  SCHRIVER,  Rt.  2  Forest,  O. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— Best  land  for  bee-keepers,  farmers, 
dairymen.    Cheap.    Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson,  Cumberland.  Wis. 

For  Sale. — Pigeons,  fine  homer  stock.  $1  00  and  $$.50 
per  pair.  Wisteria  Villa  Aviary. 

Gould  &  Waterbury,  Soringdale,  Conn. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  to  set.  Fine  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
15  for  $2.  No  better  stook  raised  anywhere  Orders 
promptly  filled.  G.  H.  Cruzan,  Jacksonville,  111. 

For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  a  superior  egg- 
producing  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $2.00  for  16, 
$3.75  for  30,  $10.00  for  100. 

J.  F.  Rasch,  Marilla,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. —  White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  Duston 
strain,  fine  birds,  at  $2.50  each.  Also  eggs  for  setting, 
at  $1.00  for  15.  C.  A.  Graves,  Shelby,  O. 

For  Sale.— Early  and  late  seed  potatoes  as  good  as 
money  can  buy,  40  to  70  cts.  a  bushel.  Write  for  circu- 
lar. S.  L.  Rhone,  Evart,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Rosecomb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs.  »2.50  for 
15,  $10.00  per  100;  largest  breeder  and  finest  flock  in  the 
world;  largest  and  best  layers  of  all  Leghorns.  Gold 
Dust  (original).        F.  Boomhower,  Gallupville,  N.  Y- 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  'catalog  free); 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs:  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 
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For  Sale. -White  Wyandotte  eggs.  $4.00  per  100;  $2.00 
per  45,  or  81.00  per  setting.         Chas.  W.  Barnes, 

138  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Norwalk,  O. 

For  Sale.— 15  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.00;  nice 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  Duston  strain,  seed  com.  Cir- 
cular. J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Cheap,  a  place  of  four  acres  in  one  of 
the  best  locations  for  bees  in  New  York  State.  Have 
taken  300  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  one  colony  in  a  sea- 
son. G.  H.  Adams,  Box  976,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Trees  by  mail;  one-j ear-old  peach  and 
apple  trees,  10c  each;  $1.00  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

G.  A.  Haper,  Batchtown,  111. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  eight 
or  ten  frame  new  Dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames:  tested  queen  in  each  colony.  Price  $6.00  each. 
In  lots  of  ten,  $5.00  each. 

F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale. — Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  now;  warranted  pure  mated.  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  rotation.     Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 

For  Sale. — Fine  home  in  Glenwood,  Wis.:  one  large 
house  and  two  lots  in  the  city,  and  two  acres  with  large 
building  25x100  feet  (very  suitable  for  bee-supply  fac- 
tory), 150  colonies  of  bees  all  in  good  condition;  one  of 
the  best  white-clover  and  basswood  localities  for  bee- 
keeping.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  GoBELi,  Glenwood.  Wis. 

For  Sale.— An  8-room  2- story  frame  house,  bee-cel- 
lar, coal-cellar,  soft  water,  2  lots,  also  85  colonies  bees  in 
10-frame  Jumbo  hives:  141.  10.  25,  8-frame  Langstroth 
supers;  1250  clean  extracting  Langstroth  combs;  9  ft. 
by  4  ft.  solar  wax-extractor  pans,  holding  500  lbs.:  1  re- 
versible extractor.  2  other  kinds:  storing  cans;  100  ex- 
cluding zincs,  enough  fixings  for  100  colonies  with  good 
honey  business.  Will  sell  bees  separate  or  with  proper- 
ty.        W.  Bowling,  Louise  St.,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Can. 


Regarding  our  Advertiser?. 


Mr.  W.  N.  Scarff .  New  Carlisle.  Ohio,  is  an  enthusiast 
on  small  fruits  He  says,  "  There  are  not  enough  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  blackberries,  and  other  small 
fruits  of  the  right  quality  to  satisfy  the  commission 
men  in  the  markets  of  the  big  cities.  As  much  as  $300 
profit  per  acre  can  be  made  from  scientific  culture  of 
these  fruits."  Mr.  Scarff  is  willing  to  tell  how,  and  to 
send  a  catalog  free  to  any  one  who  may  write,  mention- 
ing this  paper. 

A  very  neat  and  nicely  arranged  catalog  of  grapevines 
and  general  nursery  stock  has  reached  us.  It  comes 
from  Mr.  Lewis  Roesch,  the  nurseryman  of  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  better  grounds  on 
which  to  grow  grapevines  than  those  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  From  this  district  come  some  of  the  finest 
grrapes  in  the  United  States.  It  pays  to  buy  from  a 
specialist  in  nursery  stock  as  in  most  other  things,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  a  better  place  to  buy  grapevines  than 
from  Mr.  Roesch.  Should  j  ou  wish  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
log we  refer  to,  just  write,  mentioning  Gleanings,  and 
one  will  be  sent  free. 


:j«?T?"K»25™Br  7 -" 


maple  sugar  and  syrup 
The  season  is  here  when  the  sugar  maple  produces  its 
delicious  sweets.  Quite  a  little  syrup  and  some  sugar 
has  already  been  harvested,  and  we  may  have  more  when 
the  weather  warms  up  again.  We  offer  choice  syrup  at 
II  20  per  gallon,  or  SI. 10  in  ten-gallon  lots.  A  limited 
amount  of  sugar  at  12  cts.  per  pound. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  are  practically  sold  out  of  all  kinds  of  sweet- clover 
seed,  both  hulled  and  unhulled,  white  and  yellow.  We 
have  got  track  of  two  small  lots  which  we  will  use  in 
filling  orders  already  received,  as  far  as  it  will  reach. 
This  is  not  the  best  time  of  year  to  find  it  unless  some 
one  has  it  stored  away  gathered  from  last  year's  crop  or 
before.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  put  us  in  communica- 
tion with  any  one  having  seed  for  sale  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  such  with  sample  and  price. 


TRADE   and   PROSPECTS. 

Prospects  are  fair  for  a  honey  crop  in  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, judging  from  the  early  rainfall.  The  outlook  is 
good  in  other  localities,  and  demand  for  goods  is  in- 
crea.^ing-  The  early-order  cash  discount  during  this 
month  is  2  per  cent.  After  March.  nodi.«count.  Recent 
prices  quoted  on  pine  lumber  for  hives  are  higher  than 
we  have  ever  paid,  and  an  advance  of  about  twenty  per 
cent  over  1  he  cost  of  our  present  stock,  which  we  esti- 
mate is  sufficient  to  see  us  through  this  season. 


WIRE-CLOTH    SEPARATORS. 

The  editorial  in  last  issue  on  wire-cloth  separators  has 
called  forth  numerous  inquiries  for  samples  and  price. 
We  are  not  yet  equipped  with  tools  and  dies  for  making 
these  most  economically,  and.  in  fact,  the  form  bpst 
adapted  for  use  has  not  been  fully  decided  upon.  The 
supers  which  we  have  made  for  different  customers  in 
New  York  State,  and  which  are  kept  for  sale  at  our  Syr- 
acuse branch,  are  of  a  special  form,  either  eight  or  ten 
frame  wide.  The  section-holder  has  both  top  and  bot- 
tom-bar, and  a  pressure  screw  through  one  end-bar  by 
means  of  which  the  four  plain  sections  are  clamped  and 
held  in  line  with  the  section-holder,  and  it  is  handled  as 
a  hanging  frame.  Tin  spacers  are  attached  to  each  end 
of  the  section-holder  at  the  top.  The  wire  cloth  separa- 
tor bound  with  tin  has  spacers  on  the  bottom  at  each 
end.  and  special  spacers  are  provided  at  each  side  of  the 
super.  When  all  the  section  holders  and  wire-cloth  sep- 
arators are  in  place  the  space  is  filled  without  the  use  of 
springs,  and  the  wire  cloth  separators  are  held  in  posi- 
tion %vithout  any  point  of  contact  with  the  sections. 
When  a  section-holder  is  raised  half  an  inch  it  is  free 
from  the  spacers,  and  may  be  lifted  out  freely.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  contents  of  a  super  may  be  ex- 
amined or  removed,  and  the  absence  of  any  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  sections  to  be  propolized  The  supers  reg- 
ularly furnished  are  all  made  for  the  4x5x1/3  plain  sec- 
tions, and  cost,  without  sections  or  foundation  starters. 
$4  50  for  5,  in  flat,  eight-frame;  *5.C0  for  5.  ten  frame. 
A  sample  of  either,  put  up  ready  for  use,  will  cost  $1.50. 
For  those  who  want  to  try  the  wire-cloth  separator  in 
ordinary  supers,  in  place  of  fences  for  plain  sections, 
we  will  undertake  to  furnish  them  with  the  regular 
wood-end  cleats;  and  no  intermediate  cleats,  at  8  cents 
each.  In  using  these  separators  which  are  spaced,  and 
held  in  line  only  at  the  ends,  it  is  important,  before  plac- 
ing them  in  the  super,  to  see  that  they  are  straight.  If 
they  are  inclined  to  bow  one  way  or  the  other  they 
should  be  sprung  in  the  opposite  direction  until  they 
are  straight  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  wedge  the 
sections  in  the  ordinary  section-holder  so  as  to  hold  them 
in  position,  even  with  the  edge  of  the  same.  This  is  im- 
portant to  provide  proper  bee-spaces,  and  insure  the 
comb  being  built  entirely  within  the  section  and  not 
projecting  from  either  face  beyond  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
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OF    QIJEEIX-REARIIMG 

\\1  H Y  DEVOTE  your  entire  attention  1  o  honey  production  ?    You 
y  Y      s^y  y^^  ^^^  ^^y  your  queens  cheaper  than  you  can  rear  them 
yourself.     Possibly  this  is  a  mistake.     Every  honey-producer 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  methods  of  rearing 
queens  so  as  to  supply  his  own  yard  at  the  greatest  economy.     With  a 
Swarthmore  Outfit  and  a  good  breeding  queen  you  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  stocking  your  colonies  with  vigorous  young  queens.     Queen- 
rearing  is  a  science;  but  with  a  careful  study  of  the  books  we  list 
low,  and  an  outfit,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  queens 
are  raised,  and  the  dollars  you  will  save.     Get  a  good  breeding  queen 
to  breed  from. 


SvirartHmore  BooKs 


-^ 


j^ 


j^ 


CELL-GETTING.— The  plan  that  has  revolutionized 
queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The  entire 
process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  photos 
from  actual  life,  and  vividly  showing  all  the  labor- 
saving  points  in  the  best  cup  system  ever  invent- 
ed.   Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

BABY  NUCLEI. -In  this  book  Swarthmore  thor- 
oughly covers  the  field  of  small  mating  nuclei 
management.  He  has  had  twerty  years' expeii- 
ence  in  mating  young  queens  from  section  combs 
with  but  a  handful  of  bees,  and  feels  competent 
to  write  on  the  subject.     I'rice,  postpaid,  £.0  cents. 


INCREASE.— This  little  book  interests  all  who  are 
anxious  for  profitable  inciease.  It  tells  how  to 
form  new  colonies  without  breaking  the  full  ones; 
no  labor;  little  trouble;  safe  introduction  of 
queens  directly.  The  colony  formed  on  this  plan 
works  like  a  new  swarm.    Price,  postpaid,  25  cts. 


During  the  winter  of  1603  I  lost  all  my  bees 
excepting  a  colony  of  Goldens-  By  Swarthmore'^ 
method  of  '"Increase"  I  have  made  good  all  losses, 
and  have  just  taken  off  seven  f  ull-deplh  supers  of 
honey.— Geo.  H.  Mohler,  Pa. 


Swarthmore 
Queen  °» rearing   Outfits 


Prices   of  Complete  Outfits: 

Outfit  No.  I —Experimental 

1  Cell-bar,  1  Holding-frame. 

16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,     12  Transfer-cages. 


Prices  of  Separate  Parts:  exTra 


Outfit  No.  2--Amateur 

2  Cell-bars,  1  Holding-frame, 

36  Waxed  Flange  Cup,      18  Transfer-cages, 
1  Needle,  1  Cell-stick. 


Outfit  No.  3--Professional 

TS-y  ^Freiglit;    or    IBrxissx-ess,   $7.30 


2  Blank  bars, 

3  Holding-frames, 
1  Cage-pocket, 

1  Grafting-plug, 

2  Double  mating-boxes, 
1  Bar-holder, 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid. 


2  Cell-bars, 

1  Incubating-cage, 

1  Grace  Cell-compressor, 
100  Flange  Cups, 

2  Swarth.  nursery-cages 
24  "Transfer-cages, 

1  Needle,  1  Stick. 


Bar-holder   $     10 

Blank  Bar    05 

Bottle  Feeder 10 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75 

Breeding-aueen  Hive 1.00 

16-hole  Cell-bar 10 

Cage-pocket 25 

Flange  cups,  unwaxed,  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75 

Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100 1.75 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each    1.75 

Grafting-needle,  each 15 

Grafting-plug,  each    10 

Grafting-stick,  each    10 

Holding-frame,  each 10 

Incubating- cage,  each    35 

Deuble  Mating-boxes,  complete,  $1  00;  10    T-.'^O 
Nursery-cages,  complete,  waxed  cell-cup      .35 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25 

Swarm-box,  with  lid   1.00 

Swarm-box,  lid  only    25 

Trap-box 50 

T  Stands,  each 10 

Transfer-cages .10 


.04 
.04 
.05 
.08 

.02 
.09 
.09 
.14 
.14 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.05 
.07 

.0"! 

.04 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 


TO    THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


1 1  yE  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

YY      offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
vrith  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  A.LITY'.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did Quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  g'ven  "Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.     Remember.  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


L  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  ■  Canada 

CANADIAN   AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's         di       t^      >Mi 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee-supplies.    .    . 

Model  Incubators.  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cyphers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.     Don't  delay.     Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods"  and  you  will 
get  them.  ^ 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  V.ops  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


I  am  in  an  unexcelled  posi- 
tion to  furnish  bee-keepers 
within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Williamsport  with  Root's 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  We 
have  four  railroads  and 
three  express  companie.?  — 
Adams,  American,  and  the 
United  States.  Can  deliver 
goods  with  great  prompt- 
ness, and  save  you  freight 
charges.  Wholesale  or  re- 
tail. Also  can  supply  you 
with  pure-bred  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  in  season. 
Write   for   our   price  hsts. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 


We  allow  a  discount  of  2  per  cent 

for  orders  received  in  March 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing   Co. 

JaraestoT  m,  New  York 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  StocK 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,     Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  *    .  *    . ' 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124  West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    ■     -    GEORGIA 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


Our  New  Manager  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

ry^  R-  H.  G.  La  rue  is  now  the  manager  of 
\  I  f  our  branch  at  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. 
"  Mr.  La  Rue  is  a  bee-keeper  of  consider- 
able experience.  He  is  also  a  graduite  of  one 
of  the  best  business  colle-res  in  Ohio.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  assured  of  prompt  and  satisfactory 
treatment.  Freight  and  boat  rates  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  South   are  very   low. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

1100  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 

But  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  of 
Medina.     Write  for  catalog  I. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  6.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.   I.   ROOT   CO.'S  N.   E.   AGENCY 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Seloct  Stock 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -       MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-point,  Macon 


April  is  the  best  month  to 
buy  supplies.  Get  every- 
thing  in   shape  before  the 


swarms  come. 


ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S   PRICES 

We  handle  the  trade  in 
Pennsylvania  for  these 
goods,  wholesale  and  retail. 
Best  shipping  facilities. 
Big  stock 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
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A.  ■    Headcftiarters  for: 


^ 


Bee  -  Supplies. 


QUEEN5  AND  NUCLEI. 


CSSi  Distributor  of  R.oot's  Goods  Exclusive-  ^ 

^  ly,  at  Root's    Factory  Prices.  ^  yf  ^ 

4» (^ 

<^ (^ 

*f»  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on   ^ 

<^  receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is   d^ 

<&  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN-   A 

^  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY    i 

^  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis-    T 

Z  faction  guaranteed.    Send   for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  Y 

V*  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  <®* 

4>  qEt 


(^ 


t  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

f  or,  if  you  are  in  NEEt)  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 

V  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 

<$>  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.    I  guarantee  its  purity. 

^  

f^ 
X  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 

T  lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.    Can    furnish 

^  NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

(^ 

f2>  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 

f^  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson  Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phaoelia, 

A)  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 

*  C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 


^  Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 

f^  IX^areHotise,  Freeman    and     Central    Avenue. 

X  Cincinnati,         -         OHio. 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-ROXES. 

Fanot.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
stain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
sell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANO.l.— AH  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
Beit  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
•urfaoesolled.or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
,3omb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  si  ightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
And  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
■ectlon. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  ia. 

'  lere  will  be    Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


tberei 


Atlanta. — Honey  market  is  at  a  standstill  vvith  us, 
and  there  will  be  very  little  doing-  till  the  new  crop  be- 
gins to  move.   We  quote:  Fancy  white,  12V^  to  14;  No.  1, 
10  to  11.    Beeswax  firm  at  30  for  No.  1  stock, 
fc**^  JuDsoN  Heard  &  Co.. 

March  19.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Toledo. — The  market  on  comb  honey  at  the  present 
time  is  very  hard  to  give,  as  no  one  has  any  honey  to 
quote  prices  on.  Fancy  comb  would  bring  very  readily 
16;  No.  1,  15;  and  almost  anything,  14.  Extracted  in 
barrels  is  at  a  premium.  No  one  has  any  to  offer.  Bees- 
wax is  firm  at  28  to  30.  Griggs  Bros., 

March  19.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Chicago.— Choice  white  comb  sells  at  15,  and  there  is 
no  surplus  thereof-  Other  grades  go  slowly  at  lower 
prices.  Extracted  is  witbout  special  change  unless  it  is 
that  clover  and  basswood  of  good  flavor  are  no  longer 
obtainable.  The  Western  product  is  in  fair  supply, 
with  best  grades  of  white  at  6V2  to  7,  and  amber  5V2  to 
eVi.    Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

March  20.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Schenectady.— Weather  conditions  continue  favor- 
able for  the  sale  of  honey,  and  it  moves  off  on  arrival  at 
satisfactory  prices;  and  as  stock  is  small,  buyers  are 
not  quite  so  exacting  about  quality.  We  quote:  White 
clover,  14  to  15;  buckwheat,  11  to  12;  extracted,  light,  7 
to  71/2;  dark,  6  to  6M!. 

Chas.  McCulloch, 

March  20.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia.— The  call  for  honey  is  falling  off;  while 
the  supply  is  not  abundant,  yet  it  equals  the  demand. 
We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17;  amber,  13  to  14; 
white-clover  extracted,  7  to  8.  Beeswax,  28.  We  are 
producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 

I  March  20,  10  Vine  St.,  Phiiadelphia,'  Pa. 


New  York. — Demand  for  comb  honey  is  fair,  especial- 
ly for  the  better  grades,  and  fancy  white  is  selling  at 
from  14  to  15;  No.  1  at  13;  light  amber  at  11  to  12.  No 
more  demand  for  dark  comb  honey.  Extracted  is  in 
good  demand,  mostly  California,  at  unchanged  prices. 
Beeswax  is  firm  at  29  to  31,  according  to  quality. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

March  19,  82  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  honey  is  improving. 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  24  sections,  sells  at  $3.25;  am- 
ber as  low  as  $2.75;  extracted,  6V2  to  7. 

March  19.      C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Boston.— Our  market  is  practicallly  cleaned  up  of 
1905  comb  honey,  leaving  a  fair  stock  of  old  honey  still 
on  hand,  which  ought  to  sell  now  that  the  new  is  out  of 
the  way.  The  market  on  best  grades  of  fancy  white  is 
16  to  17,  with  very  little  to  offer.  Extracted,  6  to  7,  ac- 
cording to  quality.         Blake,  Scott  &  Lee  Co., 

March  22.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Buffalo. — Honey  is  all  cleaned  up  in  our  market. 
There  has  been  an  advance  and  a  very  good  demand  at 
the  advanced  price.  It  is  scarce  in  the  country,  and  we 
think  it  will  stay  high  until  next  crop  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket. We  quote:  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb,  15  to  16; 
No.  2,  white  comb,  12  to  13:  No.  1  buckwheat,  comb,  12 
to  13;  No.  2  buckwheat,  comb,  11  to  12;  white- clover  ex- 
tracted, 8'/i  to  9;  amber  extracted,  7  to  7Vi;  dark  ex- 
tracted, 6  to  7.    Beeswax,  30  to  32. 

W.  C.  Townsend, 

March  29.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  slow, 
and  prices  obtained  are  the  same.  Stock  on  hand  seems 
to  be  sufficient  for  wants.  Quote  fancy  white,  14  to  16; 
amber  extracted,  in  barrels,  5Vi  to  5V^;  in  cans,  Va  ct. 
more;  fancy  white  clover  in  60-lb.  cans,  IVa  to  8V2;  South- 
ern, equal  to  white  clover  in  color  6Vi  to  7.  Bright  yel- 
low beeswax,  30.  C.  H.  W  Weber, 

March  3.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


St.  Louis.—  The  honey  business  continues  to  drag 
along  slowly  at  the  same  quotation  as  in  our  last.  We 
quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1, 12  to  13; 
amber,  11  to  12;  extracted,  California  light  amber,  6  to 
6V2;  outside  price  for  liquid  honey,  Spanish  needle,  6Va 
to  7.  Southern,  in  barrels,  4V4  to  4M>;  in  cans,  5  to  5^. 
Beeswax,  29  to  29V2.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

March  3.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
ct3.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCON  ER  M  FG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  henoy  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prieo  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST.. 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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Wanted. —Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  GreenvHch  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having:  same  to 
Bell  or  consigm  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Carlot   or   less   quantity  of   fancy  comb 
honey,  also  extracted  basswood  or  white  clover. 
E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
Broadway  and  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif omia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  ne^  cases.  Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted     honey,   and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S. ;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  %-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
bat  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


"SO 


-KIITF  "  PHOTOS;  very  elegant;  2x3  in.; 
'nV  1  L.       copied  from  any  photo  for  28  cts. 
a  dozen.     Original  returned.     Sample  2  cts. 
E.  A.  HOUSE,  Box  48,  Gadsden.  Ala. 


SCHILDER  BROTHERS      -      CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

We  are  extensive  growers  of 
...ONION    SEED... 

Write    us    for    our    prices. 


YOU    SPRAY 

Make  it  as  easy  and  effective  as  possible. 
Buy  your  outnt  from  a  concern  that  h.is  long 
made  a  specialty  of  spraying   machinery.     A 

DEMIiya  SPRAYING 
OUTFIT 

always  gives  satisfaction.  20 
styles.  An  outfit  for  every  pur- 
pose including  Barrel,  Knap- 
sack, bucket  and  Hand 
Sprayers  and  Power  Outfits. 
Get  free  catalog  and  study  the 
Deming  line  before  you  bay. 

THEDEMING  CO., 

~'30  Depot  St..   Salem,  O. 

lemouJt  Hubhel  ,  W  utern 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smokep 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A   COLD    MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


UP=TO=DATE. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  C  LA  I  MED. -The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  severtil.  I 
always  want  the  best.  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 
K  SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.-" After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,;$2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


..  ^J 


NEW  HOME  OF 


The  Muglcr  Engraving 
Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


11  ERE  we  are,  prepared  to  make  Photographs, 
T~l      Half-tones,  Zinc  E  chings.  Electrotypes  of 

i  the  very  finest  quality.  ^^  J^  J^  ^ 
We  have  had  special  experience  in  making 
cuts  for  bee-keepers  and  bee-supply  dealers,  hav- 
ing made  plates  for  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
for  several  years.  .^  ^  .^  ^  We  are  also 
engraver*  for  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  ^  JS^ 
^  j^  Your  request  for  prices  or  information 
will  be    immediately   cared    for.  .^    .^    ^ 
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FARM  FOR  SALE! 

I  have  three  boys  man-grown,  and  for  that  reason,  I  distant,  and  railroad  station  only  two  miles  away.    The 

wish  to  sell  my  farm  and  go  into  Northern  Michigan  location  is  a  good  one  for  honey.    From  twenty  colonies 

where  wild  land  is  cheap,  that  we  may  all  secure  farms  last  year  I  secured  120  pounds  of  extracted  honey  per 

near  together.    The  farm  that  I  wish  to  sell  is  located  colony.     I  offer    this  farm    for   only  $600;    two-thirds 

eight  miles  east  of  Vassar,  Tuscola  Co  ,  Mich.    It  con-  down,  and    balance  on  long  time  if   desired.    Would 

sists  of  40  acres,  30  of  which  are  cleared     It  is  well  accept  bees  as  part  payment  if  they  were  not  too  far 

fenced  and  well  drained.    There  is  a  small  orchard,  sta-  away.    For  particulars  address 
bles  for  the  horses  and  cows,  and  a  small  story- and-a-  _,  •■    >    i  •  %i  ma«    ■ 

half  house.    The  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  and  can't  be  ElmCF   HUtChinSOn,  VaSSaF,  MlCh. 

beaten  for  raismg  potatoes,  corn,  hay,  buckwheat,  etc.  ' 

There  is  rural  mail  delivery,  school  quarter  of  a  mile  Reference,  Editor  of  Review. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in   our   Second   Subscription   Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes !    -^        -^        j^        j^        j^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen      Fifth  Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen      6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen      16th  to  25th  Prize? One  Junior  Corneil  smoker 

Conditions !  j^         j^        j^        j^        j^        j^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial  subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.-To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be  _  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked     For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT    HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sitb- 
scription  Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 
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See  page 470-471 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 


BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


Have  you  a  telephone  line  in  your  com- 
munity? Are  you  and  your  neighbors  en- 
joying the  greatest  modem  improvement? 
If  not,  what  is  the  trouble?  Perhaps  you 
do  not  realize  how  easily  and  cheaply  a  farm 
telephone  line  can  be  built.  Then  we  would 
advise  you  to  find  out  without  another  mo- 
ment of  delay.  Write  to  the  telephone  com- 
panies whose  ad's  appear  in  this  number  of 
Gleanings,  and  ask  for  their  farm- telephone 
booklets.  You  will  learn  more  telephone 
news  in  a  moment  than  you  would  in  a  year 
if  you  should  wait  for  your  nearby  friends 
to  tell  about  the  advantages  their  telephones 
have  been  to  them  and  how  easily  they  built 
their  line.  No  matter  where  you  live,  a 
telephone  line  is  not  only  possible  but  needed. 

There  is  a  booklet  entitled  * '  Chimney-cor- 
ner Graduates, ' '  published  for  free  distribu- 
tion by  The  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. ,  which  we  should  like  to 
have  every  one  of  our  readers  send  for. 
This  booklet  is  not  a  catalog  nor  an  appeal 
for  money.  It  is  just  the  most  helpful  book- 
let which  we  have  ever  seen.  Any  young 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  missed  the  goal 
simply  because  he  could  not  get  to  college 
as  he  had  planned  will  find  a  new  life  in- 
spired within  him  after  he  reads  how  it  is 
possible  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  most 
advanced  education  right  at  your  own  fire- 
side. The  author  of  the  booklet  is  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen,  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thors of  the  day.     Send  a  postal  right  now. 

Have  you  been  patronizing  our  seed  and 
nursery  advertisers  this  season?  We  are 
very  proud  of  the  ad's  we  have  carried  in 
this  line.  Many  of  the  very  best— most  re- 
liable—houses in  the  country  have  been  rep- 
resented regularly.  Several  of  these  people 
have  advertisements  in  this  number;  and  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  send  for  their 
catalogs  and  plot  out  your  garden.  Only  a 
few  days  off  to  seed- planting  time,  you  know. 

When  making  a  catalog  or  booklet  to  use 
in  answering  inquiries  in  answer  to  your  ad- 
vertisements, you  should  consider  carefully 
just  what  information  the  inquirer  will  want. 
Answer  his  questions  before  they  are  asked, 
by  describing  your  products  in  a  simple,  ac- 
curate, and  comp'ete  way.  The  latest  cata- 
log which  we  have  seen  that  comes  up  to 
this  standard  is  the  booklet  entitled  "Prof- 
itable Poultry,"  issued  by  Berry's  Golden 
Rule  Poultry  Farm,  Clarinda,  Iowa.  Poul- 
try information  is  given  here  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.     You  will  act  wisely  in  send- 


ing for  the  Berry  catalog  if  you  are  in  the 
market  for  poultry  or  want  a  model  catalog. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AND  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE 
ADVERTISERS  WANTED. 

If  some  of  our  bee-keepers  in  the  far 
western  States  knew  how  many  requests 
come  to  this  office  for  queens  and  bees  from 
clear  out  in  California,  down  in  the  extreme 
Southwest,  and  in  Mexico,  we  are  pretty 
sure  they  would  then  realize  that  they  are 
living  in  a  profitable  field.  It's  ofttimes 
hard  for  eastern  advertisers  to  fill  orders 
quickly,  and  for  their  patrons  to  realize  how 
adverse  the  shipping  conditions  are  from  the 
Eastern  States  to  the  far  West.  When  Cal- 
ifornians  are  having  the  very  finest  bee- 
weather,  likely  as  not  the  snow  is  flying 
here.  If  you  have  bees,  queens,  or  honey 
for  sale  we  can  offer  good  reasons  why  you 
should  advertise  in  Gleanings.  A  man  in 
California  put  a  honey  ad.  in  our  Feb.  1st 
number.  Ten  days  later  he  wrote,  "Please 
drop  my  ad.  from  your  Honey  Column,  as  I 
have  enough  offers  to  last  three  months  and 
more."  How  many  orders  have  you  ahead? 
^• 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEX, 

Are  all  of  our  readers  aware  that  the  in- 
dex on  the  opposite  page  refers  to  Adver- 
tisers? It  is  very  easy  to  use  this  index, 
just  think  to  what  class  the  advertiser  whose 
ad  you  want  to  see  belongs,  then  look  under 
the  proper  heading  and  you  will  find  his 
name  given  and  the  number  of  the  page  on 
which  his  ad  appears. 

We  like  to  have  our  readers  look  over  all 
our  advertisements,  and  really  it  is  for  your 
good  to  do  so.  Many  new  advertisements 
appear  in  each  issue  and  something  may  be 
advertised  in  this  number  which  you  need 
very  much.  But  the  index  is  invaluable  if 
one  wishes  to  find  a  certain  ad  in  a  hurry. 

POULTRY. 

So  many  of  onr  bee-keeping  friends  who 
keep  poultry  also,  have  sent  in  small  classi- 
fied ads,  either  wants  or  offers  on  poultry  or 
eggs,  that  we  are  adding  a  new  heading  in 
our  classified  advertising  columns  this  issue. 

Statistics  which  we  have  recently  gather- 
ed show  that  a  great  many  bee  keepers  are 
poultry  raisers  also  and  many  profitable 
poultry  sales  have  already  been  reported. 
The  special  rate  which  we  are  making  for 
Ads  under  ' '  Poultry  Offers , '  is  three  lines 
for  50  cents  —  each  insertion.  Allowing 
about  nine  words  to  the  line,  a  very  good  ad 
can  be  inserted  at  a  small  cost. 
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Stop  and  Consider! 

How  much  time  have  you  wasted  in  cleaning  wooden 
separators,  and  then  not  having  the  color-stains  of  the 
propolis  scraped  off  ? 

Wire-cloth  separators  do  not  need  cleaning  very  often. 

Consider  Again! 

Why  you  can  not  secure  as  nice  comb  honey  from  any  old 
super  filled  with  color-stained  wood  separators  as  with  an 
entirely  new  super  with  new  separators.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  it  ?  Wire-cloth  separators  are  not  colored  with 
propolis,  and  consequently  the  stains  are  not  transferred 
to  the  nice  white  capping  of  the  comb.  If  these  separators 
need  cleaning,  by  boiling  them  in  water  they  come  out  as 
good  as  new.  For  prices,  see  catalog  sent  out  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIVES    -    HIVES 

-s^p? 

Now  is  the   time    to  place  your    order  for  the  hives 
you  will  need  this   year.     By  getting  them  now  you 
will    save    the    discount,   and    can    have    them    nailed 
and  ready  for  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We   should  like   to   quote   you   prices   in  any  quantity 
on  the   following  : 

The  Root  Chaff  Hive           The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

The  best  chaff  hive  made                                   The  comb-honey  hive 

The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive 

standard  size   and  extra   quality 

Send  for  Catalog 

M.H.HUNT&  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 

We  Sell   Root's  Goods  In   Michigan 
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A  50-cent  Bee-booK  for 
only  20  Cents 

"WKen  TaRen  with  the  "WeeKly  i^merican   Bee 
Journal    One  Year 

We  have  of  the  cloth-bound  edition  of  the  160-p.  book  by  the 
late   Thomas  G.  Newman,  called  "BEES  AND  HONEY," 

Only  200  COPIE.S  LEFT 

Do  you  want  a  copy?  While  they  last  we  will  mail  a  copy  in  connection  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  (which  alone  is 
$L00)  BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $1.20.  First  come,  first  served— while  the  books  hold  out. 
It  will  be  your  last  chance  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book.  Better  order  NOW.  if  if 
We  send  a  TRIAL  TRIP  of  13  weeks  (13  copies)  of  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOUR- 
NAL to  a  NEW  subscriber  for  only  20  cents.  A  single  sample  copy  free.  1^  if 
The  Weekly  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  is  better  than  ever  this  year.  You  really 
ought  to  have  every  week,  if  not  now,  a  regular  subscriber.  ^      '^      ^ 

George  W.  York  (Si  Company 

334   Dearborn  St.,  CHicago.  Ills. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 


J.  'W.  -WHITE 

Gen.  Indus.  A^t.>  Portsmotxth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  la  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


Sweet  Potato  Seed 

Bright  stock;  straight  from  storage; 
best  varieties— old  and  new.  Send 
for  my  free  descriptive  price  list. 

ADDRESS    

L.  H.  Mahan,  Box  143,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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A.  I.  Root,  can  you  grow  sweet  clover  in 
Florida?  I  don't  know  that  any  one  has 
succeeded.     You  are  just  the  man  to  try  it. 

A  REMARK,  p.  348,  sounds  as  if  bees  are 
not  taxed  in  Ohio.  Are  they  not?  and  if 
not,  why  not?  [Yes,  bees  are  taxed  like 
other  property;  but  the  proposed  tax  re- 
ferred to  on  p.  348  was  for  the  purpose  of 
raising:  a  fund  for  paying  a  foul- brood  in- 
spector only.     See  Editorials.— Ed  ] 

Queen-rearing  in  England  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  by  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  F.E.S.  It 
follows,  in  the  main,  the  Doolittle  plans, 
and  is  up  to  date.  [I  have  seen  this  work, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one.  Mr.  Sladen 
himself  is  not  only  a  practical  bee-keeper 
butfa  scientific  man  as  well.— Ed.]|  f^i;;^ 

Replying  to  your  question,  p.  344,  I  think 
it  was  from  a  (Grerman  or  French  bee-jour- 
nal that  I  got  50  degrees  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  cluster  of  bees  in  winter.  But  I 
should  have  said  that  that  was  the  outer 
part  of  the  cluster,  and  probably  outdoors. 
You  likely  found  84  in  the  center  of  the 
cluster.  Somewhat  strangely,  if  you  had 
tested  a  colony  outdoors  you  would  probably 
have  found  90  or  more  in  the  center. 

No  DOUBT,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  scent  has  something  to  do 
with  the  calling  of  bees.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen, 
F.  E.  S. ,  thinks  the  swarming-call  "is  at 
least  partly  due  to  a  scent  which  is  emitted 
from  a  membrane  situated  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen. 
Ordinarily  this  membrane  is  covered  by  the 


fifth  segment;  but  whenever  the  humming 
takes  place  it  is  exposed,  and  the  scent  is 
then  given  off.  The  scent  is  very  pungent, 
and  suggests  a  mixture  of  that  of  iodine 
with  that  of  formic  acid." 

You  didn't  get  the  point  of  my  question, 
p.  344,  Mr.  Edicor,  If  it  works  all  right  to 
carry  the  last  bees  out  of  the  cellar  in  broad 
daylight,  why  not  carry  out  all  in  daylight? 
[There  is  no  objection  at  all  to  carrying  all 
the  bees  out  by  daylight  in  case  there  is  a 
small  number  of  colonies— say  not  over  100 
to  be  moved  from  the  cellar  But  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  for  Mr.  Alexander  to 
move  all  his  bees  by  daylight  so  that,  when 
it  warmed  up,  all  the  bees  would  have  a 
chance  to  fly  at  once.  The  point  I  tried  to 
make  was  that  we  should  avoid  carrying 
bees  out  after  it  warms  up.  Do  the  work  at 
night  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  just 
preceding  a  bright  warm  day;  that  is,  get 
every  colony  out  before  the  bees  have  had  a 
chance  to  fly.— Ed.] 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  calls  attention  to  some 
things  which  make  it  seem  that  the  span  of 
life  of  a  worker  in  the  busy  season  is  hardly 
up  to  the  orthodox  six  weeks.  Dr.  Dzier- 
zon  says,  "I  made  a  great  many  artificial 
swarms  from  pure  German  bees  with  a  pure 
Italian  queen.  In  six  weeks  there  was  not 
a  single  German  bee  left."  It  is  hardly 
supposable  that  each  bee  Hved  exactly  the 
same  number  of  days;  and  if  no  bee  lived 
beyond  the  six  weeks,  was  not  the  average 
span  of  life  less  than  six  weeks?  Moreover, 
V.  Buttel-Reepen  says,  "In  rich  forage  the 
bee  lives  often  only  two  or  three  weeks." 
[If  I  mistake  not.  Dr.  Phillips  will  bring  to 
light  some  other  fallacies  that  have  been 
repeated  so  often  that  they  almost  seem  to 
be  true.— Ed.] 

I  FANCY  A.  I.  Root  smiling  as  he  reads  p. 
348,  and  saying,  "Yes,  I  once  tried  hurry- 
ing up  things  by  putting  bees  in  a  hot-bed. 
Ernest's  bees  in  the  window  will  likely  come 
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out  about  the  same  way."  [You  forget, 
doctor,  that  I  was  almost  constantly  with 
A.  I.  Root  when  the  experiments  to  which 
you  refer  were  being  conducted.  I  remem- 
ber perfectly  as  though  it  were  yesterday 
the  whole  thing.  But  the  plan  that  he  car- 
ried out  was  quite  different  from  the  one 
outlined  on  p.  348  He  was  trying  to  make 
the  bees  fly  inside  of  a  greenhouse  or  warm 
room.  If  you  will  read  again  what  I  said 
you  will  see  we  ar«  attempting  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  hives  and  nuclei  only  are 
kept  in  a  warm  room,  but  the  bees  are  per- 
mitted to  fly  outdoors  whenever  it  is  warm. 
In  this  way  you  will  see  that  we  hope  to 
bring  about  the  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  normal  colonies  outdoors  about  a  month 
later.  Whether  we  can  steal  a  march  on 
nature  of  a  whole  month  remains  yet  to  be 
proven.— Ed.] 

Gleanings  has  learned  to  talk  French. 
In  other  words,  a  new  bee-jcumal  is  pub- 
lished —  L' Apiculture  Nouvelle,  which  re- 
peats the  contents  of  Gleanings,  only  giv- 
ing them  in  French.  With  this  journal  in 
French,  and  Europxische  Bienenzucht  giv- 
ing American  methods  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, Europeans  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
dark  about  what's  going  on  in  bee-keeping 
on  this  side  the  water.  Now  don't  get  the 
big-head  because  you're  an  American  bee- 
keeper. Without  the  things  we've  learned 
from  other  countries,  bee-keeping  in  this 
country  would  not  stand  where  it  does  now. 
The  address  is  142  Faub'g  St.  Denis,  Paris. 
[Bee-keeping  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
]ust  beginning  to  have  an  awakening.  While 
we  freely  acknowledge  that  we  have  learned 
much  in  point  of  pure  science  from  our  Eu- 
ropean cousins,  yet  we  feel  that  they  have 
something  to  learn  from  us  in  the  practical 
management  of  bees. —Ed.] 

E.  F.  Atwater,  in  Review,  has  given, 
perhaps,  the  key  to  something  that  has  been 
a  puzzle  to  me.  Editor  Root  said  that,  with 
Langstroth  frames,  there  wa-^  an  amount  of 
honey  in  the  upper  part  of  the  combs  that  I 
knew  was  not  to  be  found  in  mine;  for  often 
my  combs  have  brood  clear  up  to  the  tcp- 
bar.  Mr.  Atwater  says  that  foundation 
sags  in  the  deep  frames,  at  the  upper  part, 
"to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  very  lit- 
tle brood  reared  within,  perhaps,  two  inches 
or  more  of  the  top-bar."  With  horizontal 
wiring  I  can  easily  believe  that  would  be  so. 
With  vertical  foundation  splints  in  my  own 
frames  there  is  no  more  sagging  at  top  than 
bottom,  giving  me,  in  that  respect,  the  ad- 
vantage of  shallower  frames.  [Score  a  point 
in  favor  of  splints  in  place  of  horizontal 
wires;  and  I  am  not  sure  now  but  it  was  a 
mistake  to  change  from  vertical  to  horizon- 
tal wires,  for  which  I  was  largely  responsi- 
ble, if  I  mistake  not.  But  when  we  adopted 
thick  top  bars  it  did  not  seem  practicable  to 
use  perpendicular  wires.  The  best  solution 
of  the  whole  problem  yet,  in  my  estimation, 
is  very  fine  iron  wires  incorporated  in  the 
foundation  by  the  maker.  We  have  worked 
on  the  problem  for  years,    but  have  not 


yet  been  able  to  solve  it.  Mr.  Van  Deusen 
has  succeeded  with  a  flat  base.  You  may 
ask  what  the  objection  is  to  your  splints. 
They  are  too  large,  and  yet  the  diameter 
can  not  be  reduced.  What  I  should  prefer 
would  be  fine  perpendicular  wires  laid  right 
into  the  foundation  in  the  first  place,  the 
wires  about  two  inches  apart.— Ed.] 

Referring  to  p.  355,  I  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
your  idea  of  uniting  colonies  immediately 
upon  taking  from  the  cellar  will  work  even 
better  than  later.  The  trouble,  however,  is 
that,  at  the  time  of  taking  out,  you  can  not 
tell  so  well  just  which  the  strong  and  weak 
ones  are.  [What  you  say  is  true;  but  last 
winter  we  put  our  colonies  in  with  marks 
of  identification  to  indicate  their  relative 
strength  in  stores,  so  we  could  have  some 
idea  of  them,  and  what  their  condition  would 
be  or  ought  to  be  by  spring.  I  know  it 
seems  hard  to  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
strength  of  colonies  when  taken  out.  Doo- 
little  recommends  putting  a  wet  rag  over 
the  entrance  to  shut  bees  in.  A  handful  of 
snow  when  obtainable  is  equally  good.  With 
a  pry  loosen  the  cover;  use  a  little  smoke  to 
keep  the  bees  down,  and  I  think  you  can  tell 
very  quickly  whether  the  colony  is  strong 
or  weak.  You  can  not  always  detect  the 
medium  from  the  strong,  but  you  can  al- 
ways determine  when  a  colony  is  weak,  and 
these  are  the  ones  that  should  be  united 
with  the  strong,  or,  better,  the  medium 
strength.— Ed.] 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  ans- 
wers, p.  345,  to  my  questions  about  breeding 
from  hybrid  stock.  I  think  we  are  entirely 
agreed,  except  in  one  thing.  You  think  I 
can  get  pure  stock  that  will  store  as  much 
as  my  hybrids.  I  don't— at  least,  not  easi- 
ly. We  will  try  to  settle  who  is  right.  You 
are  to  send  me  (I  paying  for  it)  a  queen  of 
the  right  sort.  I  will  queen  a  number  of 
colonies  with  her  royal  progeny,  and  com- 
pare their  work  with  that  of  the  hybrids.  If 
the  new  comers  store  most,  you  beat.  If 
you  do,  it  will  be  to  me  a  real  pleasure. 
[But  look  here,  doctor;  that  is  not  going  to 
be  a  fair  test.  My  idea  was  for  you  to  get 
a  breeding  queen  from  each  of  four  or  five 
different  queen-breeders,  and  then  select 
from  that  lot  the  one  that  shows  up  the 
best  in  honey.  You  might  have  to  try  this 
out  on  two  or  three  different  years.  I  feel 
satisfied  that,  if  you  work  on  that  basis,  one 
of  the  queens  in  due  course  of  time  would 
equal  or  excel  your  mixed  blood.  The  fact 
is,  breeders  are  not  going  to  sell  their  best 
queens— I  mean  their  breeding  queens— and 
will  part  only  with  the  daughters  of  those 
queens.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
unable  to  control  male  parentage  as  they 
would  like,  it  is  seldom  that  the  daughter  of 
a  breeder  will  be  the  equal  of  her  mother. 
Take,  for  example,  our  old  $200  queen. 
There  was  not  one  of  her  daughters  that 
was  quite  the  equal  of  the  old  original,  al- 
though we  had  some  very  good  ones.  Say! 
we  would  give  $500  quick  if  we  could  get 
that  old  queen  back.— Ed.] 
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We  have  been  informed  that  there  has 
been  a  general  good  rain  throughout  the 
honey  section  of  California,  and  that  the 
prospects  for  a  fair  crop  of  sage  and  alfalfa 
are  good.  

HEAVY  WINTER  LOSSES  IN  KANSAS. 

We  have  received  numerous  reports  from 
Kansas  of  heavy  winter  losses,  indicating  a 
mortality  of  from  30  to  75  per  cent.  So  far 
we  have  received  no  unfavorable  reports  from 
other  sections,  yet  we  are  fearful  that  the 
mildness  of  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  March,  will  result  in  a  large 
amount  of  brood- rearing  and  a  heavy  con- 
sumption of  stores  and  starvation.  The  cold 
snap,  coming  on  just  when  brood-rearing 
was  at  its  best,  would  probably  kill  a  good 
deal  of  brood  as  well  as  cause  the  chilling 
of  a  good  many  bees  trying  to  hover  over 
the  brood. 


LATEST  FROM  THE  CABIN  ON  THE  ISLAND  OFF 
FLORIDA. 

We  have  received  a  card  from  A,  I.  R., 
since  the  matter  he  wrote  elsewhere  in  his 
department  went  to  press,  saying  that  he 
now  has  four  young  queens  laying,  of  Cau- 
casian blood,  and  that  the  old  Caucasian 
queen  has  her  hive  so  full  of  honey  that  th^y 
are  preparing  to  swarm,  and  that  her  colony 
is  far  ahead  of  the  Italians  and  hybrids. 

Our  Caucasian  breeder  is  an  imported  one 
that  we  secured  direct  from  Russia;  and  on 
the  island  we  are  endeavoring  to  inbreed,  to 
pick  out  the  best  individuals  from  such  in- 
breeding. A.  I.  R.  has,  of  course,  trapped 
out  all  the  hybrid  and  Italian  drones,  and  is 
rearing  only  Caucasian,  so  that  the  queens 
from  the  imported  ought  to  be  just  as  pure 
as  the  mother.  Later  on,  if  the  plan  works 
well,  we  shall  get  some  other  pure  imported 
Caucasian  stock  from  other  regions  in  Rus- 
sia to  tone  up  any  loss  due  to  inbreeding.  I 
anticipate  that,  on  the  island,  we  shall  be 
able  to  solve  practically  the  problem  of 
breeding  from  select  drones. 

We  have  no  Caucasians  for  sale  at  pres- 
ent, and  may  never  have  if  the  stock  should 
not  show  up  well  later  on;  so,  don't  ask  just 
now  for  queens. 

THE    HONEY- PRODUCERS'     LEAGUE    NOT    RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR  THE  PUBLICATION 
OF  PAMPHLET  ATTACKING 
PROF.   WILEY. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  Honey-producers' 
League  was  credited  through  the  general 
press  with  sending  out  an  elaborate  pam- 


phlet giving  the  history  of  the  "Wiley  lie," 
so  called,  and  attacking  Professor  Wiley  him- 
self. The  League,  as  I  happen  to  know,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  or  the 
sending-out  of  the  pamphlet  under  consider- 
ation, although  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  Chicago  they  were 
approached  by  certain  interests,  and  request- 
ed that  the  League  father  the  pamphlet, 
with  the  understanding  that  these  "inter- 
ests "  would  pay  all  expense  of  publication, 
as  well  as  postage.  The  matter  was  discuss- 
ed, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  it  was  decided 
to  do  nothing  with  it,  as  it  was  not  known 
what  these  certain  "interests  "  represented. 
The  president,  Dr.  Miller,  assures  me  that 
no  further  action  was  taken.  It  was  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Board 
that  the  "interests"  back  of  the  pamphlet 
were  the  brewers  and  distillers  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  "get  back  at"  Wiley  for  his 
strenuous  attitude  on  the  subject  of  a  nation- 
al pure-food  law.  If  that  were  the  fact  the 
League  felt  that  it  could  not  be  used  as  a 
club  to  pound  Wiley,  because  bee-keepers 
stand  for  pure  food. 


THE  OHIO  FOUL-BROOD  LAW  AND  THE  SPE- 
CIAL TAX  OF  ONE  CENT  PER  COLONY. 

This  was  duly  signed  by  Governor  Patti- 
son,  and  has  already  taken  effect;  but,  con- 
trary to  what  I  had  supposed,  the  expense 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  is  provid- 
ed by  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  colony  in  the 
State.  Where  one  has  100  colonies  he  would 
be  placed  on  the  tax-dupUcate  for  $1.00,  as 
I  understand  it,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
tax  on  his  bees. 

If  the  assessment  of  one  cent  per  colony 
will  be  the  means  of  checking  the  disease 
and  otherwise  keeping  it  out  of  any  given 
locality,  the  money  will  be  well  invested. 

Perhaps  some  bee-keepers  in  the  State 
may  claim  that  they  can  take  care  of  their 
own  foul  brood,  and  that  the  tax  of  one  cent 
per  colony  is  exorbitant  and  unnecessary, 
because  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  localities 
will  be  affected.  In  this  they  may,  perhaps, 
be  mistaken.  The  disease  is  all  around  us. 
Black  brood  and  foul  brood  exist  in  York 
State;  foul  brood  has  gotten  a  good  headway 
in  Michigan,  and  in  some  localities  in  Canada 
it  still  exists.  With  foul  brood  all  around  us 
it  is  high  time  that  we  had  an  effective  work- 
ing law  in  Ohio,  and  I  believe  we  have  it 
now. 

After  the  amended  foul-brood  bill  passed 
the  Senate  (the  special  tax  of  ten  cents  per 
colony  being  stricken  out)  I  received  word 
from  our  Representative,  Mr.  Woods,  that 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  kill  the  bill  because  of  the  expense 
it  would  involve  to  pay  inspectors  out  of  the 
regular  covmty  fund.  I  suggested  then  that 
he  see  the  author  of  the  bill  and  ask  if  there 
would  be  an  objection  to  putting  back  the 
special  tax  but  only  half  a  cent  or  one  cent 
per  colony.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  the 
matter  until  I  saw  the  bill  had  passed  both 
Houses;  and  the  fact  that  the  one- cent  tax 
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was   added   to   the  measure  would  indicate 
that  it  was  done  to  save  the  bill. 

In  brief,  the  law  now  provides  that,  on 
the  complaint  of  three  persons,  residents  of 
the  county,  to  the  county  commissioners, 
setting  forth  that  the  disease  known  as  foul 
brood  actually  exists  within  said  county,  the 
county  commissioners  shall  (not  may,  as  it 
was  in  the  old  law)  appoint  a  competent 
person  as  foul-brood  inspector,  clothed  with 
necessary  authority  to  inspect  colonies,  and 
treat  the  same  according  to  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods.  The  expense  of  such  inspec- 
tion will  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  secured 
from  the  special  tax  of  one  cent  per  colony, 
as  I  understand  it.  As  there  are  150,000 
colonies  in  Ohio,  according  to  the  last  census, 
this  will  give  us  a  fund  of  $1500— more  than 
enough,  I  should  say,  to  do  the  work  thor- 
oughly throughout  the  whole  State. 


G.   M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Very  few,  perhaps,  will  recognize  the  in- 
dividual whose  face  appears  on  the  front 
cover  page  of  this  issue;  but  he  is,  never- 
theless, one  of  the  best-known  men  in  all 
beedom.  He  is  none  other  than  our  old 
friend  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N.  Y., 
a  correspondent  who  has  been  conspicuously 
before  the  bee-keeping  public  as  general  in- 
structor for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years. 

He  is  the  author  of  "Scientific  Queen- 
rearing,"  a  work  that  first  brought  out  cer- 
tain new  principles  that  are  now  basic  in 
nearly  all  modern  methods  of  rearing  queens. 
He  was  the  first  to  exploit  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  artificial  cell  cup,  grafting  the 
same  and  then  having  it  accepted  and  built 
out  in  a  colony  where  there  was  already  a 
laying  queen;  of  having  queens  fertilized 
from  "upper  stories,"  and  several  other 
tricks  that  were  then  new  to  the  business. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  he  has  been 
working  on  a  system  of  swarm  control  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  comb  hon- 
ey. The  two  first  chapters  of  the  new  book 
are  published  in  this  issue,  and  will  speak 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Doolittle  considers 
this  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  ever  given 
to  the  public.  He  is  a  close,  careful  observ- 
■er,  one  whose  apicultural  knowledge  comes 
direct  from  the  bees.  There  are  but  few 
men  in  our  ranks  who  are  better  posted  in 
regard  to  the  natural  habits  of  bees  than 
he;  and  few  men  whose  writings  are  more 
carefully  read,  especially  by  the  beginner 
class,  for  he  has  been  the  Gamaliel  at  whose 
feet  many  have  sat. 


EARLY  QUEEN-REABING  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  with  the 
last  form  I  received  the  following  from  the 
senior  editor  which  will  explain  itself: 

ARTIFICIAL    HEAT  FOR  BEES  IN  SPRING. 

When  Ernest  speaks  of  keeping  bees  in  the  office  (see 
p.  348)  he  probably  forgot  about  my  experiments  with 
the  house-apiary  25  years  ago.  The  idea  was  to  keep 
the  whole  house  warm  so  as  to  hasten  early  brood-rear- 
ing, etc. ;  but  after  much  time  and  money  were  spent  by 
myself  and  many  others  we  reluctantly  decided  that  a 
good  sboos  colony  with  no  artificial  heat  was  quite  often 


ahead  of  us.  I  believe  poultry-men  have  also  decided 
that  stove  or  steam  heat  to  get  eggs  in  winter  is  a  failure. 
Will  our  poultry- men  tell  us  if  this  is  true  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date?  Queens  can  be  hatched  any  month  in  the  year 
here,  or  up  north,  and  drones  can  be  secured  also;  but  to 
get  queens  fertilized  we  must  have  warm  still  days  for 
both  drones  and  queens  to  get  a  good  natural  flight.  I 
have  finally,  during  the  middle  of  March,  succeeded  in 
getting  all  queens,  not  too  old,  to  laying  nicely. 

A.  I.  Root. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  answer  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler on  the  same  subject  in  Straws  in  this  is- 
sue, both  he  and  A.  I.  R.  have  misunder- 
stood what  I  tried  to  say  on  page  348.  I 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  experiments  of 
my  father  25  years  ago,  both  in  his  green- 
house and  in  the  house- apiary.  I  also  re- 
member an  experiment  not  mentioned  by 
either,  of  his  burying  colonies  in  manure. 
The  artificial  heat  generated  by  the  ferment- 
ing mass  kept  the  individual  hives  warm. 
But  colonies  so  treated  did  no  better  than 
other  colonies  packed  without  artificial  heat. 
As  I  remember  the  experiments  at  the  time, 
it  was  a  question  whether  or  not  the  heat 
did  not  over-stimulate  to  the  positive  detri- 
ment of  the  colony. 

The  plan  I  outlined  on  page  348  was  not 
for  stimulating  colonies,  but  to  get  queens 
early  in  the  season,  the  flight  to  be  always 
outdoors  when  suitable  weather  permitted. 
The  plan  is  working  all  right  so  far  as  get- 
ting the  cells  is  concerned;  but  so  far  during 
March  (it  is  now  the  28th)  we  have  not  had 
a  single  fly-day,  and  this  is  rather  unusual. 
During  April  we  sf^ali  undoubtedly  have 
plenty  of  days  in  which  the  queens  can  fly 
out,  and  meet  drones  in  the  yard. 

There  is  another  point,  that  small  nuclei 
for  mating  purposes  could  not  possibly  exist 
outdoors  in  a  temperature  such  as  we  have 
been  having.  Experiments  thus  far  show 
that  they  do  exist  in  a  warm  room;  but  un- 
less we  get  a  fly-  day  soon  there  will  be  trou- 
ble.   

SOME  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS  THAT  GLEANINGS 

WILL  GIVE  ITS  READERS  DURING  THE 

COMING  YEAR. 

I  THINK  that  never  before  in  all  our  ex- 
perience have  we  had  on  hand  and  in  pros- 
pect such  a  wealth  of  valuable  matter  for 
{)ublication  as  for  the  present  year.  Doo- 
ittle's  special  series  of  articles  alone  will 
undoubtedly  attract  wide  attention,  and  be 
the  means  of  emancipating  some  bee-keep- 
ers from  the  vexations  of  natural  swarming 
at  outyards  where  comb  honey  is  the  ob- 
ject. The  Alexander  series  of  articles  will 
continue  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  bee- 
keeper; and  R.  F.  Holtermann  will  speak 
from  his  large  experience  as  a  bee-keeper 
and  bee-journal  editor. 

We  have  in  hand  also  a  fine  lot  of  special 
articles  on  important  subjects,  which  will  be 
given  to  our  readers  as  our  space  and  the 
season  will  permit.  The  article  by  Rev. 
Frank  McGlade,  illustrated  by  our  special 
artist,  in  our  Dec.  15th  issue,  on  the  face- 
tious order,  comparing  poultry- keeping  with 
bee-keeping,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  for- 
mer, has  called  forth  a  lot  of  valuable  re- 
joinders   from    bee-keepers  who  are    also 
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poultry-keepers,  showing  conclusively  that 
the  poultry  business  is  a  paying  proposition 
when  rightly  managed,  and,  what  is  more, 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  connection  with  bee- 
keeping. These  special  articles  alone  will 
be  worth  the  subscription  price  to  Glean- 
ings for  a  year. 

Moreover,  our  correspondence  course  in 
bee-keeping  is  drawing  out  a  valuable  series 
of  questions  in  the  Heads  of  Grain  Depart- 
ment, which  will  be  answered  by  the  editor, 
based  on  his  experience,  and  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  localities  where  the 
questioners  reside. 

We  hope,  along  in  the  middle  or  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  possibly  earlier,  to  get  out 
Gleanings  in  our  new  publishing  house  that 
will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery. 
Our  present  dress  of  type  is  pretty  badly 
worn,  owing  to  the  large  runs  we  have  been 
compelled  to  make  on  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  our  list  of  subscribers,  of  an  av- 
erage of  800  per  month  since  Jan.  1. 

My  younger  brother,  H.  H.  Root,  lately 
from  the  Northwestern  University,  is  now 
my  assistant  and  associate.  He  takes  to  ed- 
itorial work  like  a  duck  to  water.  His  de- 
partment is  that  of  sifting  out  the  copy  and 
otherwise  preparing  it  for  publication.  This 
leaves  me  more  free  to  study  the  needs  of 
our  subscribers,  to  experiment  with  and 
work  with  bees;  in  short,  bring  the  journal 
in  a  general  way  up  to  a  higher  standard 
than  it  has  been  before.  We  are  striking 
out  for  50,000  names,  and  it  looks  now  as  if 
we  were  going  to  reach  that  number.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  these  new 
readers  are  not  new  bee-keepers,  but  main- 
ly old  ones  who  have  never  before  taken  a 
bee-paper.  Instead  of  selling  their  product 
■*at  any  old  price"  they  will  now  keep  in 
touch  with  the  market  and  sell  accordingly. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  HANDLING  AND  SELL- 
ING OF  HONEY  AND  BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES. 

The  principle  of  co-operation  is  magnifi- 
cent; it  is  Christian  in  that  it  aims  at  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  In  short,  it  seeks  to  stim- 
ulate brotherhood  in  its  best  sense. 

Whether  co- operation  can  be  made  a  suc- 
cess or  not  depends  somewhat  on  the  indi- 
vidual membership;  but,  more  than  all  else, 
on  the  character  and  business  ability  of  the 
manager  elected  or  appointed.  If  he  is  a 
good  man,  and  will  do  business  on  business 
principles,  pay  cash  in  advance,  or  give  sat- 
isfactory security  for  all  goods  purchased  in 
the  name  of  the  society,  he  will  have  no 
trouble  about  buying  goods.  In  short,  he 
must  do  precisely  what  the  dealer  does,  and 
often  for  little  or  no  pay.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  he  soon  tires  of  this,  and  the  co-opera- 
tive feature  is  dropped. 

We  have  probably  done  business  with  co- 
operative societies  as  long  as  or  longer  than 
any  other  manufacturer  in  our  line,  for  it  is  no 
new  thing  with  us.  But  because  of  the  fact 
that  some  CO- operative  societies  are  often  not 
willing    to   assume   responsibility   for   con- 


tracts entered  into,  and  because  they  have 
been  disinclined  to  pay  a  good  manag,er  a  fair 
salary,  the  plan  has  more  often  been  a  fail- 
ure than  a  success.  There  are  two  or  three 
marked  exceptions,  and  these  exceptions  are 
based  almost  wholly  on  the  essential  factors^ 
enumerated. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  make  co- 
operation succeed  is  to  incorporate  the  soci-- 
ety;  then  make  each  member  not  only  sub- 
scribe, but  pay  for  a  liberal  amount  of 
stock.  When  this  is  done  he  is  compelled  to 
take  his  fair  share  of  responsibility.  Any 
business,  to  succeed,  must  have  capital,  for 
it  always  costs  to  do  business.  The  plan 
proposed  by  F.  E.  Brown,  looking  toward 
co-operation,  at  the  National  convention  at 
St.  Louis,  was  perfectly  practicable,  but  it 
appears  that  bee-keepers  would  not  sub- 
scribe for  the  stock  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
do  business,  and  so  it  has  generally  been. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  we  would  be 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  co-operation  —  a 
perfectly  natural  assumption,  in  view  of  our 
dealers.  This  is  a  mistake;  but  we  have 
run  across  in  our  experience  so  many  in- 
stances where  the  plan  was  tried  and  failed, 
involving  severe  losses  on  the  part  of  some 
one,  that  a  word  to  the  wise  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Just'as  I  write  these  words,  informa- 
tion has  come  of  another  society  that  has 
failed,  and  left  its  manager  in  a  "hole." 

We  have  always  urged  co-operation  in 
selling  honey;  and  to  be  consistent  we  could 
hardly  condemn  the  same  principle  when  ex- 
tended to  the  buying  of  supplies  when  right- 
ly applied.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  manu- 
facturer would  not  sell  to  a  society  properly 
organized  and  financed,  providing  that  such 
society  did  not  publish  the  wholesale  rates  it 
secures,  to  the  outside  world  that  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  organization,  and  probably 
never  would  have. 

THE  BRANCH-HOUSE  QUESTION. 

This  whole  question  brings  up  the  matter 
of  whether  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  or- 
ganize bee-keepers  into  co-operative  socie- 
ties, or  do  business  through  the  medium  of 
an  agent  or  middleman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  certain  cost  .in  manufactur- 
ing the  goods.  To  this  cost  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  selling.  No  matter  by  what 
plan,  this  item  will  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
making. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  middleman  — 
that  is,  the  dealer  or  distributor— should  be 
abolished  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer, 
saving  the  middleman's  profits.  The  prin- 
ciple is  very  pretty  in  theory,  but  it  has  not 
proved  to  be  satisfactory  in  practice.  Years 
ago,  when  we  shipped  all  goods  from  Medi- 
na direct  to  the  consumer,  the  majority  of 
bee-keepers  would  not  order  their  goods  un- 
til almost  the  last  minute,  then  they  wanted 
them  instanter.  They  would  wait  until  they 
were  sure  of  a  honey-flow,  then  clamor  for 
the  goods.  When  they  could  not  get  them, 
then  the  poor  manufacturer  was  the  recip- 
ient of  all  kinds  of  complaints— bees  swarm- 
ing, no  hives  nor  sections.  Under  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  having  dealers  and  distributing- 
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houses,  goods  are  stored  all  over  the  United 
States  for  immediate  shipment,  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  in  each  locality  to  take 
care  of  the  local  needs.  By  this  plan  time 
is  saved  and  freight  rates  are  considerably 
reduced,  for  the  goods  go  almost  the  entire 
distance  to  the  consumer  at  carload  rates. 
Then  there  is  only  a  small  local  freight 
charge  direct  to  the  consumer.  Again,  the 
customer  can  go  to  the  nearest  distributing- 
house,  look  over  the  line  of  goods  he  de- 
sires to  purchase,  and  be  advised  as  to  his 
needs  for  the  locality  in  which  he  is  located. 
Say  what  we  may,  all  business  depends  on 
the  middleman,  always  has  and  always  will 
to  a  great  extent. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  principle  has  given 
universal  satisfaction  to  bee-keepers,  ex- 
cept in  some  quarters  where  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  branch- house  busintss  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  cost  of  the  goods.  This  feel- 
ing has  been  entertained  by  some  honest 
men,  concerning  whom  we  have  the  highest 
regard;  but  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  It  costs  about  as  much 
to  store  goods  in  one  place  as  another.  If 
goods  are  all  stored  at  the  factory,  and 
there  should  be  a  fire,  the  loss  would  be  cor- 
respondingly great;  but  by  having  them  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country  the  risk  is  re- 
duced, and  the  same  clerical  force  that  would 
be  necessary  at  the  main  office  to  take  care 
of  the  immense  volume  of  correspondence  is 
placed  where  it  can  look  after  the  business 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  where  it  can 
come  in  actual  contact  with  the  local  needs 
of  the  vicinity. 

Lest  I  may  be  misunderstood.  I  will  state 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  compare  co-opera- 
tion with  the  branch-house  plan,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  has  its  advantages, 
and,  I  may  say,  disadvantages  as  well. 


ORDERS  OF  INSECTS. 

We  have  noted  that  all  the  orders  of  in- 
sects thus  far  treated,  if  we  may  except  the 
beetles,  and  in  a  sense  the  thrips  and  the 
sub-order  Neuroptera  among  the  lace- wings, 
undergo  in  their  development  incomplete 
transformations;  that  is,  all  are  much  the 
same  in  all  stages  of  development.  We 
have  also  observed  that  all  have  mouth- 

garts  for  biting  and  eating,  if  we  except  the 
ugs  and  the  thrips,  although  the  latter  re- 
ally do  suck.  The  wings  are  various;  but  if 
we  except  the  one  family  of  scale  insects— 
Coccidx— the  females  of  which  are  wingless 
and  the  males  have  but  two  wings,  all  so  far 
possess  four  wings.    We  next  consider  the 


DIPTERA,  OR  TWO-WING  FLIES. 

These  well-known  insects  are  at  once  rec- 
ognized by  their  one  pair  of  wings,  which 
fact  is  announced  in  the  name  Diptera, 
which  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  two 
wings.  These  may  be  very  simple,  as  seen 
in  the  notorious  Hessian  flies,  and  wheat  and 
clover-seed  midges,  or  quite  complex  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  common  house  flies,  horse- 
flies, robber  flies,  etc.  Like  bugs,  the  flies, 
or  Diptera,  all  suck.  They,  like  beetles, 
butterflies,  and  bees,  pass  through  very 
complete  transformations  in  their  develop- 
ment. The  larvae  are  footless,  and  are  call- 
ed maggots.  Their  mouth  is  simple,  and 
works  to  scrape  or  wound  the  tissue  on 
which  they  subsist.  The  pupa  is  often  seed- 
like, and  is  protected  only  in  the  last  larval 
skin.  These  seed-like  pupae  -"  flax-seed  " 
state  of  the  Hessian  fly  — are  known  in  sci- 
ence as  puparia,  each  a  puparium. 

No  insects  are  better  known  to  man  than 
the  two- wing  flies,  or  Diptera.  The  house- 
flies  are  ubiquitous,  and  in  the  warm  days 
of  the  year  are  always  with  us  at  meal 
time,  and  never  wait  for  invitation.  They 
are  equally  insistent  as  we  essay  an  after- 
dinner  nap.  Fortunately  they  cease  from 
their  vexing  annoyances  as  the  night  comes 
on;  but  not  so  the  equally  well  known  and 
more  dreaded  mosquito. 

Many  of  the  Diptera  are  among  our  most 
serious  insect-pests.  The  Hessian  fly  and 
wheat-midge  destroy  our  most  important 
cereal  to  the  tune  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, often  in  a  single  season.  The  Antho- 
myians  also  are  serious  pests  in  the  vegeta- 
ble-garden, while  the  Trypetas  are  dreaded 
foes  of  the  fruit-man.  Others,  like  the 
syrphus  flies  and  robber-flies,  are  very  good 
friends  in  destroying  other  insects,  though 
the  robber-flies  are  not  as  careful  to  dis- 
criminate as  we  might  wish,  and  often  kill 
our  honey-bee^;  jet  on  the  whole  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  do  far  more  good  than  harm. 
The  horse  flies  bite  or  stab  our  horses  and 
cattle,  and  give  a  cruel  thrust  with  their 
strong  sharp  beaks.  The  sheep-tick  is  no 
mean  foe  to  our  valuable  flocks,  while  a 
close  relative  is  the  bee-1  juse,  which  in  some 
of  the  warmer  regions  is  no  slight  enemy  of 
our  pets  of  the  hive. 

Of  late  the  mosquito  has  become  more  in- 
teresting to  us  as  the  necessary  agent  in 
the  spread  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  As 
the  Texas  tick  must  be  present  to  carry  the 
fatal  Texas- fever  germs  from  one  bovine  to 
another,  so  no  one  would  ever  have  malaria 
or  yellow  fever  except  that  the  little  sporo- 
zoan  germs  or  animals  were  carried  to  the 
blood  by  the  mosquito.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  flea,  also  classed  by  Linnseus 
with  Diptera,  though  it  is  very  distinct  in 
its  structure,  carries  the  plague  of  leprosy 
as  the  mosquito  does  malaria. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  maggots 
of  the  common  house-fly  work  on  and  devel- 
op in  the  manure  of  the  horse-stable.  If, 
then,  our  automobiles  drive  the  noble  horse 
from  us  it  will  at  the  same  time  rid  us  of 
the  fly  nuisance. 
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Watch  the  weaklings! 

Pinch  the  heads  of  the  worthless  queens. 

j^ 
Will  Texas  get  the  National  convention 
this  fall? 

It  is  the  good  queen  and  the  good  manage- 
ment that  work  to  the  best  advantage  in  an 
apiary. 

"  Water- white  "  is  the  grade  of  my  honey, 
yet  I  can  not  call  it  ' '  white  as  water, ' '  ac- 
cording to  S.  E.  Miller,  in  Progressive.  If 
"clear"  should  be  used  instead  of  "white," 
how  would  "water-clear"  sound  for  a  term 
in  grading  honey? 

j0 

If.  as  is  estimated,  3,500,000  visits  from 
the  iDee  must  be  made,  and  62,000,000  heads 
of  clover  must  be  deprived  of  nectar  to  col- 
lect one  pound  of  honey,  how  many  acres  of 
clover  are  required  to  yield  an  average  of 
one  hundred  pounds  per  colony  in  an  apiary 
of  one  hundred  colonies? 

The  fellow  who  thinks  he  can  not  afford 
to  buy  a  good  smoker  that  he  needs  is  the 
fellow  who  can't  afford  to  do  without  it  at 
any  price.  It's  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  bungle  along  with  some  bad  or  worn-out 
smoker.  Don't  tolerate  it.  A  good  new 
one  will  give  better  satisfaction,  cause  less 
annoyance  and  delay,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  short  time. 

The  time  to  put  the  apiary  in  "tip-top 
shape"  is  at  hand.  The  yard  needs  a  gen- 
eral "cleaning  up."  The  "floors"  of  all 
the  colonies  should  be  cleaned  to  free  them 
of  the  winter's  "droppings."  The  roofs 
should  all  be  good  ones,  or  be  replaced  by 
such.  While  doing  this,  notice  which  colo- 
nies are  weak  or  short  of  stores,  and  need 
feeding.  Supply  all  these  with  syrup,  and 
those  that  are  not  queen-right  should  receive 
"one  brood"  or  "two  broods"  as  needed  from 
a  stronger  colony  from  which  to  rear  a  new 
queen,  and  also  to  strengthen  them.  Unite 
any  that  are  too  weak  to  pull  through. 
While  you  are  doing  all  of  these  things  you 
will  still  find  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
learn,  between  jumps,  some  of  our  "short 
apicultural  terms." 

BEE-VEILS  SHOULD  BE  USED. 

A  beginner  should  never  undertake  to 
hive  a  swarm  or  work  with  bees  without  be- 
ing well  protected  by  a  veil  and  gloves.     An 


experienced  apiarist  works  often  for  months 
without  either  veil  or  gloves,  and,  indeed, 
they  are  a  nuisance.  The  apiarist,  however, 
knows  the  nature  of  his  bees,  and  knows  how 
to  manage  them  to  avoid  stings;  yet  it  is 
really  folly  not  to  use  a  bee- veil  at  all  times. 
It  can  never  be  known  what  accident  may 
happen,  and  result  seriously.  If  the  veil  is 
not  worn  constantly  over  the  face  it  should 
at  least  be  kept  over  the  hat  so  that  it  can 
be  drawn  down  upon  a  moment's  notice  when 
necessary.  For  years  I  had  no  use  for  a 
veil  about  my  face.  It  was  in  the  way,  and 
did  not  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so 
beneficial  in  a  hot  climate.  Being  so  overly 
tall  in  person  it  was  also  quite  an  annoyance, 
for  limbs  catch  on  the  veil,  especially  when 
in  a  rush.  But  after  experiencing  several 
"  stinging- scrapes, "  and  working  in  large 
apiaries  of  bees  where  veils  had  to  be  worn, 
and  after  several  instances,  more  or  less 
serious  in  nature,  of  stinging  accidents  had 
come  under  my  observation,  it  was  decided 
best  to  use  a  veil  at  all  times  and  places; 
hence  I  prefer  to  wear  a  veil  whenever 
among  the  bees.  A  good  veil  does  not  cost 
very  much;  and  if  made  at  home  the  cost  is 
only  a  trifle.  I  prefer  black  cotton  tulle 
with  silk  facing  only,  for  cheapness,  and  the 
silk  face  is  not  really  necessary  except  for 
minute  work.  For  rough  work  the  tulle  is 
all  right,  and  black  can  be  seen  through  bet- 
ter, and  does  not  blind  the  eyes  as  white 
does. 

HOW  FAR  DO  BEES  FORAGE  PROFITABLY? 

An  item  of  interest  that  I  came  across 
while  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Laws  in  some  of  his 
outyards  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Bee- 
ville  was  the  following:  The  bees  in  his 
Dowd  yard  were  being  fed,  giving  them  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  of  syrup  in  a  trough, 
outside,  and  some  little  distance  from  the 
apiary.  All  colonies  were  soon  busily  at 
work  storing  it  away.  When  they  were  well 
under  way,  or  about  the  second  day,  a  visit 
was  made  to  neighboring  yards  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  bees  there  might  be  par- 
taking in  the  fray.  Another  apiary  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Laws,  half  a  mile  away,  was 
working  as  busily  in  storing  the  syrup  as 
the  first.  An  apiary  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
bor one  mile  distant  also  worked  as  busily 
at  it,  the  whole  number  of  colonies  in  the 
yard  engaging  in  it.  But  of  an  apiary  of  75 
colonies  \\  miles  away,  only  14  found  the  syr- 
up being  fed,  while  only  7  out  of  60  colonies,  2 
miles  from  where  the  syrup  was  being  fed, 
found  it.  These  few  colonies  worked  just  as 
busily  as  those  in  the  Dowd  yard ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance,  and,  probably,  a  later 
discovery  of  the  syrup,  they  did  not  store  as 
large  an  amount  per  colony.  The  remaining 
colonies  of  the  two  latter  yards,  IJ  and  2 
miles  distant,  did  not  discover  the  syrup  at 
all  during  the  three  days  of  feeding.  "This 
should  help  us  in  getting  at  an  idea  of  how 
far  bees  may  forage  profitably,  and  also  the 
distance  out- apiaries  should  be  located  from 
each  other.  It  should  also  give  us  a  clew  by 
which  to  explain  why  one  colony  may  store 
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more  surplus  during  some  seasons  than  oth- 
ers in  the  same  yard.  While  there  may  be 
no  bloom  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an 
apiary,  some  colonies  may  find  plenty  to  do 
some  distance  away. 

HOW  TO  CLOSE  HIVE- ENTRANCES. 

A  unique  way  of  closing  hive- entrances 
with  screen  wire  cloth  is  that  of  E.  R.  Jones, 
of  Beeville,  Texas.     It  is  the  cheapest  and 

?uickest  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
have  tried  the  scheme  myself  while  mov- 
ing colonies,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  it. 


The  wire  cloth  is  cut  into  strips  (Fig.  1) 
twice  the  width  of  the  entrance  to  be  closed, 
and  exactly  the  inside  length  of  the  same. 
For  the  standard  §  inch-depth  entrance  the 
strips  would  be  |  inch  wide;  for  the  |-inch 
entrance,  IJ  inches.  The  strips  are  next 
bent  into  shallow  troughs  (Fig.  2)  by  plac- 
ing them  lengthwise  between  two  straight- 
edged  boards  and  letting  half  their  width 
extend  out  to  be  bent  down  by  the  use  of 
another  board. 

On  closing  the  entrances,  simply  lay  one 
of  these  strips  down  on  the  bottom-board 
with  its  curved  "back  "  in  the  entrance,  and 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  section  box  (Fig.  4) 
push  it  into  place  about  half  way  under  the 
end  of  the  hive  so  it  will  be  in  position  as  in 
Fig.  3.  This  finishes  the  job.  The  strips 
are  easily  pushed  in  but  not  out.  The  sharp 
projections  of  the  cross- wires  of  these  strips 
will  ' '  stick ' '  into  the  wood  above  and  be- 
low, and  form  a  "truss"  in  such  a  way 
that,  the  more  pressure  is  put  behind  it,  the 
firmer  the  grip  will  be  in  the  wood.  It  takes 
"quite  a  pull"  to  remove  them  when  re- 
leasing the  bees.  The  point  of  a  pocket- 
knife  is  inserted  at  one  end,  then  pryed  out, 
and  the  screen  is  caught  by  the  thumb  and 
pulled  out  with  a  hard  quick  jerk.  There  is 
no  danger  of  these  entrance- closers  being 
pushed  in  or  torn  off  en  route,  as  they  are 
completely  hidden  out  of  the  way.  Mr. 
Jones  has  shipped  bees  closed  in  this  way  in 
a  car  several  hundred  miles  without  any 


trouble.  When  shipping  out  small  lots  of 
nuclei  he  fixed  them  in  this  way  also.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  the  strips  too 
wide  or  the  ' '  teeth ' '  will  not  stick  into  the 
wood.  They  are  simply  inexpensive,  re- 
quiring but  little  wire  cloth,  and  no  strips 
of  lath  and  nails;  besides  the  time  required 
in  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  entrance- 
closers  now  in  use. 

WHAT  COUNTIES  IN    TEXAS   WOULD  YOU  SE- 
LECT TO  START    IN    TO    KEEP  BEES  FOR 
A  LIVING? 

Many  questions  of  like  nature  were  sent 
to  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  answer  them  as 
best  I  could.  More  or  less  delay  occurred, 
however,  and,  to  kill  several  birds  with  one 
stone,  some  of  these  questions  will  be  ans- 
wered in  Gleanings. 

First  I  would  refer  you  to  the  map  of 
Southwest  Texas,  p.  1295,  1905.  There  is  a 
section  of  country  in  Dimmitt  and  Zavalla 
Counties,  extending  from  Carrizo  Springs, 
in  Dimmit  Co.,  to  Luma  Vista,  and  Bates- 
ville,  in  Zavalla  Co.,  which  impressed  me 
very  much  when  I  traversed  that  section  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  a  good  locality  for  bee- 
keeping, with  an  abundance  of  the  main 
honey-yielding  fiora,  and  lies  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "artesian  belt."  Artesian 
wells  are  numerous,  and  obtained  at  no  great 
depth,  with  an  abundant  flow  of  fine  water. 
The  only  consideration,  to  some,  would  be 
the  distance  to  a  railroad  shipping-point, 
which  is  Dilley,  on  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  to  the  south  of 
this  section.  The  roads  are  quite  good,  how- 
ever, as  this  is  not  a  sandy  country,  and 
"freighting"  the  crop  by  wagon  could  be 
resorted  to  profitably. 

There  is  another  section  of  country  further 
south.  This  is  located  bolow  Cotulla,  in  La 
Salle  Co.  This  locality  lies  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nueces  River,  and  offers  locations 
for  bee  keepers  that  I  am  well  impressed 
with.  There  is  one  section  in  particular,  of 
42,000  acres  or  more,  owned  by  people  who 
are  offering  for  sale  any  amount  of  it  at 
from  $6  to  $8  per  acre  for  unimproved  land. 
The  section  has  sixteen  miles  of  river  front, 
which  makes  it  quite  valuable,  as  some  of  it 
can  be  irrigated.  The  shipping-point  here 
would  be  only  about  fifteen  miles  distant. 

A  section  that  is  drawing  most  attention 
is  the  great  territory  of  country  near  Browns- 
ville, in  the  m  jst  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  section  has  only  lately  been  opened  up 
by  the  extension  of  a  railroad;  and  as  more 
railroads  are  built  it  will  mean  the  opening 
of  many  new  and  unoccupied  locations  for 
bee-keeping. 

Besides  these  sections  there  are  numerous 
localities  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
territory  of  Southwest  Texas  that  are  excel- 
lent apiculturally.  These  will  have  to  be 
sought  out. 

I  do  not  know  prices  of  land,  as  that  varies 
very  much  in  different  sections.  The  land, 
too,  varies.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
all  this  information  is  given  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  readers  of  Gleanings,  and  especially 
those  who  have  asked  for  this  information. 
We  are  not  desirous  of  more  bee-keepers 
"flocking"  here,  and  are  not  advertising 
for  them,  for  we  have  lots  of  them ;  but  to 
such,  who  want  to  know  something  about 
the  country,  this  has  been  given,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  appreciated. 

[Mr.  Jones'  entrance- closer  is  as  simple  as 
it  is  unique,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  1  have 
seen  it  in  use  somewhere  in  the  West;  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  any  publication  before. 
We  have  marked  it  to  go  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  ABC  book,  and  that  is  proof  enough 
that  we  regard  it  as  something  extra  good. 

You  will  have  to  be  careful  how  you  invite 
bee-keepers  into  your  State  or  you  will  get 
a  bees'  nest  (of  bee-keepers)  in  your  hair. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  you 
have  the  biggest  State  in  the  Union,  and  a 
good  deal  of  unoccupied  bee  territory,  pro- 
vided one  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  comforts 
of  city  or  town  life  and  move  out  into  the 
desert;  for  be  it  said  that,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  many  good  bee  locations  in 
the  desert  portions  of  Texas.  I  have  trav- 
eled through  localities  in  that  State  where 
nothing  would  grow  except  mesquite,  gua- 
jilla,  and  the  like,  and  yet  these,  despite  the 
awful  dryness  and  the  parching  sun,  would 
yield  immense  quantities  of  finely  flavored 
light-colored  honey;  although  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  mesquite  would  more  properly 
be  called  an  amber. —Ed.] 


I  have  just  been  reading  in  L'Apiculteur, 
one  of  our  French  exchanges,  an  account  of 
Mr.  Frank  Benton's  visit  in  Savoy,  a  moun- 
tainous district  in  the  southeast  of  France. 
As  there  are  many  reasons  just  now  for  the 
interest  felt  in  Mr.  Benton's  journey  to  the 
East  in  search  of  something  new  in  the  bee 
realm,  I  have  felt  excusable  for  desiring  to 
lay  before  the  readers  of  this  journal  a 
translation  of  the  article  in  question,  in  or- 
der that  bee  keepers  here  may  know  how 
our  representative  was  received  in  France. 
Besides  this,  it  throws  some  very  pleasant 
sidelights  on  Mr.  Benton's  personaUty. 

The  celebrated  American  bee-keeper,  Mr.  Frank 
Benton,  being  just  now  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  I 
have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  two  days  in  his 
company,  July  7  and  8,  at  Albertville,  Savoy,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Mont-Jovet. 

Mr.  Benton  is  known  to  bee-keepers  throughout  the 
entire  world  by  his  writings,  his  researches,  and  his 
work  in  all  kinds  of  bee  culture.  In  particular  is  his 
name  connected  with  the  Benton  cage  for  sending 
queens  by  mail  across  continents  and  oceans.  He  is 
especially  popular  in  the  United  States,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  has  exercised  a  great  influence  in  apicul- 
tural  progress,  as  much  by  the  great  value  of  his  direc- 


tions and  counsels  as  by  the  legislative  measures  which 
he  has  brought  about,  and  the  establishment  of  model 
apiaries  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  in  his 
capacity  as  bee  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington.  He  has  established  a  national  apiary 
in  that  city,  where  queens  are  received  from  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  breeders. 

Mr.  Benton  has  traveled  much.  He  has  visited 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Austria, 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  has  traveled  all  over  that 
immense  country  the  United  States.  He  lived  for 
seven  years  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  four  at  Munich, 
Bavaria,  rearing  Cyprian  and  Carniolan  queens  which 
he  sent  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Baldensperger,  whose  name  also  is  well 
known,  he  has  brought  the  rearing  of  queens  to  a  high 
degree  of  art. 

Just  now  Mr.  Benton  is  on  a  mission  from  his  govern- 
ment to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  races  of 
bees,  and  particularly  two  varieties  peculiar  to  the  East 
Indies  and  Ceylon,  known  to  naturalists  as  Avis  dorsata 
and  Apis  zonata,  both  of  which  are  about  double  the 
size  of  common  bees,  and  having,  on  this  account, 
tongues  longer  than  those  of  European  bees,  which 
will  enable  them  to  work  on  flowers  in  a  way  that  ordi- 
nary bees  can  not. 

Mr.  Benton  has  also  undertaken  the  task  of  acclima- 
tizing the  puj  e  Caucasian  bees  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
especially  in  Wyoming,  the  climate  of  which  resembles 
the  cold  regions  of  Caucasus.  Knowing  that  drones 
transmit  their  traits  of  character  and  temper  to  their 
kind,  and  that  queens  transmit  their  aptitude  for  work, 
and  fecundity,  he  has  studied  the  possibility  of  realizing 
practically  the  crossing  of  Cyprian  queens,  the  most 
fertile  breeders  of  all,  but  the  mo£t  aggressive,  with 
Caucasian  drones,  a  very  mild  race,  hoping  thus  to 
obtain  a  mixed  strain  which  will  combine  all  the  qual- 
ities of  both  races  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  their 
defects.  There  will  thus  be  obtained  at  the  same  time 
a  secondary  result  more  important— that  of  favoring 
the  diffusion  and  popularizing  of  apiculture  by  dispens- 
ing with  stings,  which  hinder  many  persons  from  keep- 
ing bees.  Mr.  Benton  will  at  the  same  time  study  all 
honey-bearing  plants,  known  or  unknown,  and  investi- 
gate the  means  of  importing  and  acclimatizing  in  the 
United  Stat,  s  those  foreign  plants  which  are  the  best 
yielders  of  the  nectar.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his 
trip  is  of  much  consequence  to  American  apiculture. 

Leaving  Washington  June  2,  Mr.  Benton  has  already 
visited  a  large  number  of  bee-keepers  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzei  land.  He  is  to  continue 
his  explorations  through  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Cau- 
casus, Afghanistan,  Hindoostan,  the  Nepaul,  Java, 
Borneo,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Sandwich  Islands,  back 
to  San  Francisco,  thus  having  gone  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Benton  says  the  American  government  appropri- 
ates $50,000  a  year  for  the  development  of  bee-keeping. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  are  far  behind  America. 
He  is  53  years  old,  medium  stature,  gray  mustache, 
open  countenance,  tireless  on  the  march,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  face  shows  the  effects 
of  his  laborious  voyages,  but  they  have  in  no  way 
diminished  his  activity.  He  speaks  French  perfectly, 
although  he  has  not  practiced  it  for  ten  years,  some- 
times thinking  for  a  moment  for  the  proper  word. 
He  speaks  also  several  other  European  languages. 

Mr.  Benton  is  a  man  of  very  agreeable  presence,  a 
good  talker,  and  he  held  us  charmed  for  two  days,  and 
excited  much  interest  on  our  part  while  relating  some 
of  the  adventures  of  his  voyage,  which  would  form  a 
very  interesting  volume.  We  were  much  surprised  at 
the  profound  knowledge  of  our  eminent  visitor.  Before 
leaving  he  selected  several  choice  Italian  queens  to  send 
to  America,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  took  the  train  for 
Italy.  F.  Fenouillet. 

A  French  exchange  relates  a  curious  case 
that  occurred  in  France.  A  certain  man 
there  had  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  that  baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians. 
It  so  happened  that  he  was  stung  one  day 
on  the  left  eyebrow.  The  next  morning,  to 
his  great  surprise,  the  light  was  no  longer 
painful  to  the  left  eye.  Attributing  the 
good  result  to  the  action  of  the  sting,  he  ap- 
plied one  to  the  right  eyebrow,  with  exactly 
the  same  result.  Strange  as  the  case  may 
seem,  it  is  no  more  incredible  than  the  many 
instances  of  cures  of  rheumatism  that  have 
been  reported  for  years. 
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DOES  HONEY  FROM  THE    SAME   PLANT  VARY 
IN  COLOR  IN  DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES? 

On  page  58  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  it 
is  stated  that  ' '  Where  white  clover  does  not 
grow  spontaneousljr,  alsike  is,  undoubtedly, 
ahead  of  every  thing  else  now  known.  It 
not  only  produces  honey  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  quality  is  not  excelled  by  any  thing 
in  the  world."  Now,  this  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dispute  it. 
Mr.  Doolittle,  in  his  comments  on  this  state- 
ment, says, "The  quality  is  excellent,  as  you 
state;  but  the  color  of  alsike  honey,  in  this 
locality,  is  decidedly  poor,  it  being  of  a  red- 
dish-pink shade.  When  clear,  or  when  it  is 
mixed  to  any  degree  with  our  first  basswood 
honey,  as  it  often  is,  such  honey  has  to  go 
as  second  quality  on  account  of  its  color." 

He  referred  to  comb  honey,  of  course. 
While  the  statement  on  page  58  of  the  ABC 
book  does  not  say  that  the  color  of  alsike 
is  light,  or  white,  I  think  almost  any  one 
would  take  it  so;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it 
certainly  is  white  in  some  places  where  it  is 
grown.         i^^  Z"^,       S^^ 

I  have  given  the  above,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controversy,  but  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  an  exceedingly  interesting 
fact,  or  fancy  or  fallacy.  Can  or  does  any 
plant  produce  honey  of  one  color  in  one  place 
and  another  color  in  another  locality?  I  may 
as  well  admit  right  here  that  I  have,  for 
quite  a  fraction  of  my  life,  believed  it  was 
so;  but  I  have  at  last  come  to  doubt  it.  I 
remember  very  well  extracting  some  honey 
which,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was 
from  red  clover,  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
I  remember  very  well,  also,  the  pink  shade 
of  this  honey,  and  have  many  times  told  how 
red-clover  honey  was  of  a  reddish  or  pink 
color;  and  now  after  so  many  years  I  have 
come  to  doubt  my  own  statements. 

What  would  we  think  if  some  one  were  to 
tell  us  that  the  basswood  honey  in  his  sec- 
tion is  of  a  pink  or  red  or  brown  color?  I 
fear  most  of  us  would  do,  as  many  of  our 
judges  do,  reserve  our  judgment  till  some 
future  time  before  we  regarded  it  as  a  fact. 

It  would  seem  to  me  now  quite  as  reason- 
able to  expect  the  flowers  of  a  given  plant 
to  change  their  color  as  that  the  nectar  of 
the  flowers  should  change  its  color  by  being 
grown  on  a  different  soil  or  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent climate. 

How,  then,  do  I  account  for  the  difference 
in  certain  kinds  of  honey  in  different  years 
or  localities?  I  account  for  it  very  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  in  the  mixing  of  the  honey 
from  different  sources,  in  the  hive,  by  the 
bees,  when  gathered  and  stored.     We  notice 


a  great  difference  in  clover  honey,  or  honey 
gathered  during  the  honey  season,  in  differ- 
ent years  or  localities.  While  I  live  in  what 
might  be  called  a  clover  section,  our  honey 
gathered  during  the  clover  season  in  differ- 
ent years  varies  from  ' '  water  white  "  to  a 
wine  color,  or,  perhaps,  more  accurately,  as 
Doolittle  describes  it,  a  reddish-pink  shade, 
although  some  years  I  think  it  rather  even 
darker  than  that. 

Do  the  seasons  so  affect  the  clover  as  to 
cause  it  to  change  the  color  of  its  nectar, 
and  become  strong  in  flavor  as  well?  ' '  Doth 
the  same  fountain  send  forth  sweet  water 
and  bitter?"  I  think  not;  but  I  have  notic- 
ed this:  That,  just  as  the  clover  honey  is 
likely  to  be  short,  we  are  likely  or  quite  sure 
to  get  more  color  and  poorer  quality.  As  a 
rule  our  honey  in  Western  Vermont  is  of  a 
fine  white  or  very  light- amber  color;  but  if 
the  clover  fails  to  yield  early  in  the  season, 
or  an  open  winter  has  killed  most  of  the  clo- 
ver, then  look  out  for  a  strong- colored  honey, 
gathered,  without  much  doubt  on  my  part, 
from  white  daisies  and  sumac. 

I  was  amused  when,  in  Chicago  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  I  met  Mr.  S.  A.  Niver. 
He  showed  me  many  favors,  and  gave  me 
some  interesting  facts.  Among  other  things 
he  told  how  he  raised  and  marketed  honey  in 
New  York  State,  where  he  formerly  lived. 
One  year  he  said  he  had  a  lot  of  honey  a  good 
deal  mixed.  Early  in  the  season  the  bees 
stored  a  reddish  honey  in  the  sections,  and 
then  white  basswood  honey,  and  finished 
them  with  dark  buckwheat.  Possessing  a 
large  development  of  the  commercial  in- 
stinct he  labeled  it  "Fancy  Mixed,"  and 
sold  it  for  a  good  price.  It  was  certainly 
mixed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  fancy  article 
of  its  kind.  I  inquired  the  source  of  the  red- 
dish honey  gathered  early  in  the  season  be- 
fore basswood.  He  said  he  did  not  know. 
I  then  inquired  if  they  had  the  white  daisy  in 
that  section,  and  he  informed  me  that  the 
country  was  overrun  with  it.  * 

The  past  year  has,  in  this  section,  been 
very  favorable  to  the  growth  and  bloom  of 
the  clovers,  and  both  white  and  alsike  were 
in  great  adundance,  and  the  honey  gathered 
from  these  sources  was  undoubtedly  mixed 
very  largely  with  some  other,  yet  the  quali- 
ty was  what  might  be  called  "water  white," 
at  least  during  the  best  of  the  season,  and  I 
have  come  to  think  that  all  shades  off  from 
this  are  caused  by  the  mixing-in  of  honey 
from  other  sources  known  or  unknown. 

In  very  marked  contrast  to  the  past  season 
was  that  of  1882,  when,  owing  to  the  previ- 
ous open  winter,  almost  all  clover  was  killed, 
both  white  and  red,  and  what  little  alsike 
was  grown  at  that  time.  Probably  some 
newly  stocked  pieces  of  clover  showed  some 
signs  of  life,  and  gave  some  flowers;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  find  it.  I  feared  my  bees 
might  starve;  but  they  were  not  discouraged, 
but  worked  on  what  they  could  find;  and  as 
there  was  an  abundance  of  daisy  bloom  in 
my  home  yard  they  filled  their  hives,  and 
some  of  them  stored  considerable  surplus; 
but  it  was  all  of  the  reddish  kind.    I  believe 
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I  have  a  sample  of  it  now;  and,  although 
nearly  twenty-five  years  old,  it  has  never 
granulated. 

But  some  one  will  say,  as  did  Mr.  Niver, 
' '  I  never  saw  a  bee  on  white  daisies. ' '  Well, 
I  have,  but  it  is  not  very  often  that  we  do. 
I  think  I  might  say  further  that  we  feel  sure 
as  to  the  source  of  this  honey.  During  the 
past  season  we  have  seen  very  few  bees  on 
clover.  Indeed,  I  think  when  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  flowers  there  are  fewer 
bees  seen  on  them  than  when  there  are  but 
few  flowers.  In  seasons  when  clover  fails 
to  yield  early  in  the  season  we  sometimes 
have  the  sections  started  nicely,  and  just 
enough  of  this  reddish  honey  put  in  some  of 
them  to  injure  their  quality,  the  same  as 
l3oolittle  speaks  of.  When  this  honey  is 
first  gathered  it  smells  and  tastes  as  a  field 
of  daisies  does.  It  is  rarely  very  abundant, 
and,  apparently,  bees  wear  out  rapidly  while 
gathering  it. 

From  information  received  from  buck- 
wheat sections  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  fine  appearance  of  clover  honey  in 
those  sections  is  sometimes  injured  from  be- 
ing mixed  with  a  dark  honey  gathered  from 
volunteer  buckwheat  during  clover  bloom. 
In  thinking  over  this  subject  it  occurred  to 
me  to  look  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  to 
see  what  it  had  to  say  about  the  honey- pro- 
ducing quality  of  these  somewhat  despised 
daisies,  and  did  not  even  find  it  included 
among  those  that  produce  honey.  I  have 
received  this  honey,  or  what  appeared  to  be, 
through  the  mails,  sent  me  as  sumac  honey; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  sumac  honey  was  mixed 
with  it,  as  both  bloom  together. 

Now,  if  any  one  can  bring  proof,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  flowers  of 
any  given  plant  actually  change  color  on  dif- 
ferent soils,  or  in  slightly  different  climates 
or  seasons;  if  it  is  white  in  one  place  and 
dark  or  reddish  in  another,  it  would  establish 
an  exceedingly  interesting  botanical  fact, 
providing  the  change  were  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced as  to  affect  materially  its  commer- 
cial value,  as  Doolittle  suggests. 

This  may  all  seem  a  very  small  matter, 
and  I  would  not  claim  it  a  large  subject;  and 
yet  if  we  are  in  the  habit  of  accounting  for 
inferior  grades  of  honey  from  sources  of 
good  repute  to  some  mysterious  influence  of 
soil  or  climate,  I  fear  we  shall  lose  some 
grains  of  truth  that  might  be  of  value  to  us 
all. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  and  a  most 
interesting  thing  as  well,  if  bee-keepers 
could  or  would  collect  different  kinds  of  hon- 
ey of  undoubted  purity  for  their  own  pleas- 
ure, and  for  the  information  of  others  inter- 
ested. Few  things  will  interest  a  crowd 
quicker  than  showing  samples  of  different 
kinds  of  honey.  This  would  be  good  work 
for  the  boys  winter  evenings.  The  expense 
of  sending  samples  through  the  mails  is  very 
small,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble. 

[On  one  of  my  western  trips  there  was 
nothing,  perhaps,  that  surprised  me  more 
than  to  find  alfalfa  honey  on  the  amber  or- 


der in  some  localities  where  nothing  grew 
but  alfalfa,  while  in  other  localities  in  the 
West  it  had  the  same  color  as  the  ordinary 
clover  of  the  East.  Both  of  the  alfalfa  sec- 
tions were  irrigated,  but  the  soil  was  differ- 
ent, and  the  number  of  cuttings  varied. 
This,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  a  very  clear 
case  where  the  soil  and  cHmate  do  affect  the 
color  of  the  honey  from  the  same  plant.  I 
might  point  out  the  localities  where  the 
darker  alfalfa  is  produced;  but  some  of  the 
resident  bee  keepers  would  not  thank  me 
for  advertising  the  fact  that  their  alfalfa 
was  not  as  light  in  color  as  that  produced  in 
some  of  the  other  irrigated  sections. 

In  the  East  it  may  be  very  hard  to  prove, 
in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  plants  that 
may  or  may  not  be  in  bloom,  the  effect  of 
climate  and  soil  on  the  color  of  honey  from 
any  particular  plant. —Ed.] 


CURING  AND  KEEPING  COMB  HONEY. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  My  name 
is  Alderman,  and  I  have  come  up  north  from 
Florida  to  have  a  short  talk  with  you  about 
curing  comb  honey." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Alderman.  But  aren't  you 
a  little  early  in  the  season  in  talking  about 
comb  honey  and  the  curing  of  the  same  when 
we  have  snow  on  the  ground?" 

' '  Perhaps  so,  for  you  northern  people,  and 
it  is  a  little  early  for  us;  but  I  wished  to 
know  at  this  time  so  I  might  be  fixing  what 
I  may  need  by  way  of  preparation,  before  I 
am  too  busy  to  do  so  with  my  season's  work. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  you  fix  your  room  for 
comb  honey,  so  it  will  keep  honey  after  it  is 
off  the  hives?" 

' '  The  most  necesssary  part  about  a  room 
for  comb  honey  here  at  the  North  is  to  have 
the  roof  and  sunny  sides  painted  some  dark 
color  which  will  absorb  the  rays  of  the  sun 
so  as  to  warm  up  the  whole  interior  during 
the  day  time  to  from  85  to  100  degrees;  but 
you  might  not  need  the  dark  paint  in  the 
South  for  this  purpose.  You  will  know  bet- 
ter about  this. ' ' 

"What  is  the  object  of  keeping  honey  so 
hot?  I  have  thought  of  some  way  of  keep- 
ing it  cool. ' ' 

"The  object  is  to  keep  as  near  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible  with  that  which  the  bees 
use  when  they  are  keeping  honey;  for  you 
know  that,  the  longer  the  honey  stays  on 
the  hive  during  warm  weather,  the  better  it 
grows,  save  the  one  thing  of  discoloring  the 
nice  white  cappings  of  the  combs.  Were  it 
not  for  this  coloring  of  the  white  combs,  and 
lack  of  room  on  the  hive,  there  could  not 
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possibly  be  a  better  place  to  keep  honey  than 
on  the  hive,  with  the  bees  covering  it.  But 
as  this  can  not  well  be,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  put  it  in  a  room  which  will  keep  it  as 
near  as  possible  where  the  bees  would  keep 
it  were  it  left  on  the  hives." 

' '  I  see.  But  do  the  bees  keep  a  tempera- 
ture as  hot  as  that?" 

"The  temperature  at  which  brood  is  rear- 
ed is  from  92  to  98,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  is  needed  for  the  working  of  wax  by  the 
bees;  and  while  we  can  not  keep  quite  as 
even  a  temperature  as  the  bees  do,  yet  we 
can  approximate  quite  nearly  to  it;  for  where 
the  temperature  of  the  room  can  be  kept  at 
100  degrees  during  the  afternoon  of  any  or 
every  day,  the  pile  of  honey  we  have  in  the 
room  will  become  so  thorougly  heated  through 
that  it  will  hold  this  heat  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  sun  comes  up  to  warm  it  up  again ; 
and  in  this  way  we  have  our  honey  growing 
better  and  better  each  day,  similar  to  what 
it  would  be  doing  if  left  with  the  bees,  while 
we  do  away  with  the  travel- stain  which 
would  come  to  it  were  it  left  in  care  of  the 
bees." 

"Yes,  I  begin  to  see  now.  But  suppose 
the  temperature  goes  too  high  in  our  hot 
climate.     Might  there  not  be  danger  here?" 

'  *  Possibly  the  temperature  of  one  of  our 
curing- rooms  might  run  high  enough  in  your 
climate  to  melt  the  combs  sufficiently  to  al- 
low the  honey  to  fall  from  the  sections ;  but 
I  hardly  think  so,  and  especially  if  you  pro- 
vide for  ventilating  the  room  as  we  do  here. ' ' 

"What  means  do  you  employ  for  ventila- 
tion?" 

"  My  honey- room  has  three  windows  in  it 
and  a  door.  These  all  have  screens  on  them; 
and  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  room 
rises  to  95  or  100  degrees  these  windows, 
and  sometimes  the  door,  are  left  wide  open. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  room  from  becoming 
too  hot,  but  helps  very  much,  through  a  cir- 
culation of  air  all  through  the  room  and  pile 
of  honey,  thus  carrying  off  all  moisture  from 
the  honey  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 
where  the  room  is  kept  shut  all  the  while. 
This  is  also  something  on  the  principle  that 
the  bees  cause  the  honey  to  become  better 
in  quality  when  it  is  left  on  the  hive." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  Through  their  fanning  at  the  entrance, 
on  hot  days,  the  air  is  caused  to  circulate  all 
through  the  hive,  thus  carrying  the  moisture 
out  into   the   open  air;  for  this  ventilation 

Eart  is  one  of  the  great  items  with  the  bees 
y  way  of  reducing  the  thin  nectar,  as 
brought  in  from  the  fields,  to  the  nice  ripe 
honey  which  we  so  much  enjoy." 

"Well,  the  bees  do  know  what  they  are 
about,  don't  they?  But  how  do  you  pile  your 
honey  when  it  is  in  the  room?" 

"That  depends  upon  how  it  is  left.  If 
you  take  it  from  the  supers  then  you  will 
want  a  platform  fixed  so  that  none  of  the 
honey  comes  nearer  the  fioor  than  one  foot, 
for  it  is  damp  down  on  the  floor,  especially 
where  the  honey  is  set  right  on  the  floor  so 
as  to  shut  off  all  ventilation.  Then  the  top 
of  the  platform   should  be  made  of  slats 


strong  enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  honey 
you  expect  to  place  on  it,  and  these  slats 
should  be  so  spaced  that  the  edges  of  the 
sections  just  rest  on  them,  leaving  the  space 
under  the  larger  part  of  each  section  all 
open  to  the  air." 

"  What  is  that  for?" 

' '  That  is  so  that  the  air  can  go  all  under 
and  through  the  pile  in  every  direction,  the 
same  as  it  would  do  were  the  sections  left 
on  the  hive;  for  if  you  leave  all  sections  a 
bee-space  apart,  the  same  as  they  are  on 
the  hive,  you  will  have  ventilation  going  on 
between  every  section  in  the  whole  pile,  no 
matter  if  you  have  five  to  eight  tons  in  it, 
as  I  did  one  season. ' ' 

' '  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  But  suppose 
I  wish  to  leave  the  sections  in  the  supers, 
just  as  they  come  off  the  hives,  till  I  wish  to 
send  the  honey  to  market— what  then?" 

"Fix  your  platform  just  the  same,  only 
have  it  so  that  the  edges  of  the  super  rest 
on  it,  the  same  as  the  sections  did  by  the 
other  plan.  Now,  after  you  put  a  super  on 
the  platform  put  an  inch-square  block  on 
each  of  the  four  upper  corners  to  the  super, 
and  on  these  blocks  set  your  next  super,  and 
so  on  till  your  pile  is  completed.  In  this  way 
you  have  things  fixed  as  before,  and  with 
very  much  lees  work,  if  you  have  extra  su- 
pers enough  so  that  you  can  spare  all  full 
ones  till  the  end  of  the  season  " 

' '  I  see  now.  This  last  is  much  the  easiest 
way,  and  I  will  make  a  few  extra  supers,  I 
guess,  so  I  shall  have  all  I  need.  Is  there 
any  thing  more?" 

"Yes,  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  say 
in  our  talk;  and  that  is,  no  super  or  sections 
are  to  touch  the  side  walls  to  the  room  in 
any  place.  I  generally  see  that  they  are 
at  least  two  inches  out  from  the  walls  on 
every  side,  for  the  air  seems  more  loath  to 
circulate  around  the  sides  of  the  pile  than 
up  through  it." 

"How  long  will  honey  keep  in  this  way? 
I  want  to  keep  mine  until  there  is  a  demand 
for  it;  and  if  the  demand  does  not  come  the 
year  it  is  produced,  I  want  to  keep  it  until 
there  is  such  demand." 

' '  The  honey  will  keep  getting  better  and 
better  just  as  long  as  the  proper  conditions 
are  kept  up.  We  have  no  trouble  here  till  the 
dark  cloudy  fall  days  come  on,  with  their 
mists  and  rains.  Then  we  have  to  resort  to 
artificial  heat,  such  as  oil- heaters,  stoves, 
etc. ;  and  if  you  have  such  weather  down 
there  in  winter  as  we  do  in  October  and 
November  here,  you  will  have  to  employ 
artificial  heat  as  well  or  else  have  your  hon- 
ey begin  to  deteriorate." 

"And  can  I  keep  section  honey  for  a  year 
or  two,  if  I  keep  the  temperature  from  80 
to  100?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  During  winter,  here  at 
the  North,  we  run  our  furnaces  and  coal- 
stoves  all  the  while,  night  and  day;  and  by 
piling  the  honey  in  such  a  heated  room,  and 
throwing  a  sheet  or  something  of  the  kind 
over  the  pile  of  honey,  to  keep  the  dust  off, 
it  will  keep  just  as  well  through  the  winter 
as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year." 
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"You  think  that  is  right?" 

"  I  know  it— don't  think  any  thing  about 
it;  for  I  once  kept  some  section  honey  stand- 
ing on  the  mantel-shelf  behind  the  stove, 
winters,  and  in  the  honey-room  in  summer, 
for  three  years;  and  when  we  used  it  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  was  the  thickest  and 
best-flavored  honey  I  ever  tasted.  The  only 
trouble  here  at  the  North  would  be  that  it 
would  require  considerable  labor  and  fuel  to 
keep  a  whole  crop  of  honey  a  whole  year 
through.  The  question  would  be  whether 
we  could  get  enough  above  the  usual  selling 
price  in  the  fall  to  pay  for  this.  If  we  were 
sure  that  any  certain  year  of  failure  would 
follow  one  of  bountiful  yield  it  might  pay; 
but  with  the  large  area  of  our  country  it  is 
a  rare  thing  that  the  failure  is  great  enough 
the  whole  country  over  to  raise  the  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
honey." 

"Well,  I  think  it  can  be  made  to  pay  in 
the  South,  and  I  am  going  to  try  the  mat- 
ter. I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  so 
much  time  with  me." 


HOW  SHALL  WE  MAKE  OUR  INCREASE? 


How  to  Control  Swarming  at  the  Same  Time; 
a  Revision  of  the  Former  Article. 

BY  E.   W.   ALEXANDER. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  article  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Alexander,  in  our  April  15th  issue,  1905.  Very 
few  articles,  probably,  have  received  the  comment  that 
this  one  has;  and  in  view  of  this  we  have  asked  our 
correspondent  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  incor- 
porating the  various  comments  and  criticisms.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  we  reprint  an  article,  but  we  are  glad 
to  do  it  in  this  case,  believing  that  it  will  be  appreciat- 
ed in  its  revised  form.— Ed. 

This  subject  has  received,  perhaps,  as 
much  thought  and  study  as  any  other  one 
thing  connected  with  bee-keeping,  and  I  will 
try  to  show  that,  with  proper  management, 
you  can  have  two  colonies,  each  nearly  equal 
to  what  the  mother  colony  would  have  been 
for  the  clover  harvest,  if  not  divided,  and 
fully  equal  for  a  later  harvest. 

In  caUing  your  attention  to  this  matter  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  keep  bees  like 
myself,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most 
money  out  of  them  you  can,  regardless  of 
increase  or  the  number  of  colonies  jou  may 
have.  Simply  make  what  increase  will  add 
to  your  present  season's  crop  of  honey.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  impress  upon  your 
mind  the  importance  of  doing  every  thing  in 
your  power,  not  only  to  build  up  all  your  col- 
onies as  strong  in  bees  as  you  can  after  tak- 


ing them  from  their  winter  quarters,  but  to 
keep  them  in  that  condition  to  the  end  of 
the  season;  for  without  strong  colonies  we 
can  not  expect  much  surplus.  As  the  day  is 
now  past  when  natural  swarming  is  desired 
by  any  progressive  bee-keeper,  we  will  turn 
our  attention  to  some  practical  way  of  mak- 
ing artificial  increase. 

The  most  common  way  of  doing  this  is 
either  forming  nuclei  and  afterward  building 
them  up  into  strong  colonies,  or  dividing  a 
strong  colony  at  once  by  putting  the  greater 
part  of  the  bees  with  their  queen  in  an  emp- 
ty hive  on  the  old  stand  and  setting  the  old 
hive  containing  the  brood  away  some  dis- 
tance in  a  new  place.  Each  of  these  meth- 
ods has  some  serious  faults.  The  nucleus 
method  usually  requires  so  much  time  that 
frequently  the  best  part  of  the  harvest  is 
past  before  they  are  in  condition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  They  also  require  much  work 
and  attention,  and  the  other  way  of  dividing 
the  strong  colony  is  all  wrong  in  every  re- 
spect. 

I  think  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  "Yes, 
but  that  is  about  the  same  as  natural  swarm- 
ing, only  the  old  hive  is  set  on  a  new  stand. " 

I  will  admit  it  is  something  the  same, 
though  not  half  so  good;  for  in  natural 
swarming  the  old  hive  on  its  old  stand  re- 
tains part  of  its  working  force,  and  matures 
all  its  brood;  whereas  if  divided,  as  is  fre- 
quently done  after  its  queen  and  most  of  its 
working  force  are  left  on  the  old  stand,  and 
it  finds  itself  in  a  new  place  without  its 
queen,  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  that 
have  ever  been  out  to  fly  will  return  to  the 
oldstnd  and  join  the  swarm,  leaving  tne 
old  hive  with  all  its  brood  in  a  deserted  con- 
dition. Then  the  few  remaining  bees  will 
destroy  every  egg  and  nearly  all  the  uncap- 
ped larvae.  Here  you  lose  enough  brood, 
many  times,  to  make  nearly  a  swarm. 

After  studying  on  this  subject  for  many 
years,  and  trying  every  thing  I  could  think 
of  to  prevent  this  loss  of  brood  in  making 
our  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
loss  of  valuable  time  in  fussing  with  nuclei, 
and  at  all  times  keeping  every  colony  in  good 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  any  unex- 
pected harvest  that  might  come,  1  hit  on 
what  I  consider  the  most  practical  way  of 
making  increase  of  any  thing  I  have  ever 
tried  or  heard  of.     It  is  this: 

When  your  colonies  are  nearly  full  enough 
to  swarm  naturally,  and  you  wish  to  divide 
them  so  as  to  make  two  from  one,  go  to  the 
colony  you  wish  to  divide;  lift  it  from  its 
stand  and  put  in  its  place  a  hive  containing 
frames  of  comb  or  foundation,  the  same  as 
you  would  put  the  swarm  in  providing  it  had 
just  swarmed.  Now  remove  the  center 
comb  from  your  empty  hive,  ard  put  in  its 
place  a  frame  of  brood,  either  from  the  hive 
you  wish  to  divide  or  some  other  colony  that 
can  spare  one,  and  be  sure  you  find  the  queen 
and  put  her  on  this  frame  of  brood  in  the 
new  hive ;  also  look  it  over  very  carefully  to 
see  that  it  contains  no  eggs  or  larvae  in  any 
queen-cells.  If  it  does,  destroy  them.  Now 
put  a  queen-excluding  honey-board  on  top 
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of  this  new  hive  that  contains  the  queen 
and  frame  of  brood  with  their  empty  combs, 
then  set  your  full  queenless  colony  on  top  of 
the  excluder;  put  in  the  empty  comb  or  frame 
of  foundation,  wherever  you  got  your  frame 
of  brood,  and  close  the  upper  hive  except 
the  entrance  they  have  through  the  excluder 
into  the  hive  below.  Now  leave  them  in 
this  way  about  five  days,  then  look  over  the 
combs  carefully,  and  destroy  any  larvae  you 
may  find  in  queen-cells  unless  they  are  of  a 
good  strain  of  bees  that  you  care  to  breed 
from,  for  they  frequently  start  the  rearing 
of  queens  above  the  excluder  very  soon  after 
their  queen  has  been  kept  below  by  the  ex- 
cluder. If  so,  you  had  better  separate  them 
at  once;  but  if  they  have  not  started  any 
queen-  cells  above,  then  leave  them  together 
ten  or  eleven  days,  during  which  time  the 
queen  will  get  a  fine  lot  of  brood  started  in 
the  lower  hive,  and  every  egg  and  particle 
of  larva  that  was  in  the  old  hive  on  top  will 
have  matured,  so  it  will  be  capped  over  and 
saved;  then  separate  them,  putting  the  old 
hive  on  a  new  stand.  It  will  then  be  full  of 
young  bees  mostly,  and  capped  brood,  and 
m  about  24  hours  they  will  accept  a  ripe  cell, 
a  virgin,  or  laying  queen,  as  they  will  real- 
ize that  they  are  hopelessly  queenless.  I 
would  advise  you  to  give  them  a  laying 
queen,  as  I  never  like  to  keep  my  full  colo- 
nies a  day  longer  without  a  laying  queen 
than  I  can  help.  In  this  way  you  have  two 
strong  colonies  from  one,  as  you  have  not 
lost  a  particle  of  brood  nor  checked  the  lay- 
ing of  your  queen;  and  with  me  it  almost 
wholly  prevents  swarming.  This  is  the  way 
we  have  made  our  increase  for  several  years, 
and  we  like  it  much  better  than  any  other 
way  we  have  ever  tried.  In  doing  so  you 
keep  all  your  colonies  strong  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  it  is  the  strong  colonies 
that  count  in  giving  us  our  surplus. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  a  large  number 
of  colonies  does  not  amount  to  much  unless 
they  are  strong  in  bees  and  are  tvell  cared 
for  at  all  times.  This  is  a  fact  that  many 
have  sadly  overlooked;  and  when  the  season 
comes  to  a  close,  giving  them  a  small  sur- 
plus, they  feel  disappointed  and  lay  the  fault 
on  many  things  that  have  had  but  little  to 
do  with  their  failure. 

In  making  your  increase  in  the  above  way 
your  new  swarm  on  the  old  stand  is  in  fine 
shape  for  a  clamp  of  sections,  as  it  has  a 
large  working  force  backed  up  by  having  its 
hive  nearly  full  of  brood,  and  but  little  hon- 
ey, as  the  bees  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
storing  their  honey  in  the  old  hive  that  was 
on  top,  so  they  will  soon  go  to  work  in  the 
sections  and  have  no  notion  of  swarming. 
Then  the  old  hive  that  has  been  set  away 
can  usually  spare  15  or  20  lbs.  of  honey, 
which  can  be  taken  with  the  extractor,  giv- 
ing its  new  queen  plenty  of  room  to  lay,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  be  one  of  your  best  col- 
onies, and  also  have  no  desire  to  swarm. 

Now,  if  you  have  done  your  duty  by  your 
bees  since  taking  them  from  their  winter 
quarters,  as  I  have  recommended  in  the 
above,  keeping   them   snug   and  warm,  and 


feeding  them  a  little  thin  warm  syrup  near- 
ly every  day  for  the  first  30  days  after  they 
commence  to  fly,  you  can  have  two  good 
strong  colonies  in  the  place  of  one  ready  to 
commence  work  on  your  clover  harvest, 
which  here  commences  about  June  15 

From  an  extensive  experience  along  this 
line  I  find  I  can  get  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  surplus  by  dividing  as  above  stated  over 
what  I  was  able  to  acquire  either  by  letting 
them  go  undivided  or  dividing  in  a  way  that 
caused  the  loss  of  a  greater  part  of  their 
brood.  This  losing  of  brood  we  must  guard 
against  at  all  times  if  we  expect  to  secure  a 
fine  surplus.  It  costs  both  time  and  honey 
to  produce  it,  and  it  is  the  principal  factor 
in  obtaining  those  strong  colonies  that  give 
us  tons  of  honey. 

Far  too  many  bee-keepers  think  that  the 
value  of  their  apiary  consists  in  the  number 
of  colonies  they  keep.  This  is  so  only  to  a 
certain  extent;  for  if  you  had  1000  colonies 
and  they  were  all  weak  in  bees,  so  they 
would  give  you  no  surplus,  they  would  not 
be  worth  as  much  as  one  good  strong  colony 
that  would  give  you  200  or  300  pounds  of 
honey. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  my  sons  bought 
nine  colonies  of  bees  in  common  box  hives, 
about  the  first  of  June.  He  brought  them 
home  and  transferred  them  at  once  to  mov- 
able-frame hives,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
divided  them,  making  20  colonies  of  the  9  he 
bought,  using  some  queen-cells  I  had  on  hand 
for  his  surplus  colonies.  He  then  attended 
to  those  20  colonies  so  they  were  all  strong 
at  the  commencement  of  our  buckwheat 
harvest.  I  then  lent  him  20  hives  of  empty 
combs  to  put  on  top  of  his  colonies  to  ex- 
tract from.  He  took  2849  lbs.  of  extracted 
honey  from  those  9  colonies  and  their  in- 
crease, and  left  them  in  good  condition  so 
every  one  came  out  the  next  spring  in  fine 
order. 

Another  son,  the  same  season,  took  one 
colony,  divided  into  three,  and  received  347 
lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  They  also  came 
through  the  following  winter  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  speak  of  these  cases  simply  to  show 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  hundreds  of 
colonies  in  order  to  get  a  little  honey.  If 
you  will  only  keep  strong  colonies  and  give 
them  the  best  of  care  you  will  soon  find  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  bee-keeping. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  criticism  on  this  way 
of  making  our  increase,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Gleanings.  I  find  that  nearly  all 
who  have  made  a  failure  of  the  method  have 
taken  colonies  that  had  already  made  some 
preparations  for  swarming*  by  having  eggs 
or  larvae  in  their  queen- cells,  as  did  J.  D. 
Ronan,  of  Chesterville.  Miss.,  and  also  Don 
Mills,  of  Highland,  Mich. 

During  the  summer  I  received  a  few  let- 
ters from  parties  who  had  made  a  failure  of 
this  method  in  about  the  same  way.  Some 
had  taken  colonies  that  had  capped  queen- 
cells  in  their  hives  at  the  time  they  put  the 
queen  in  the  under  hive,  and,  of  course,  they 
swarmed  in  a  day  or  two.  I  can  not  see 
that  these  failures  are  any  proof  of  fault  in 
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the  method.  When  we  work  with  our  bees 
we  must  always  use  some  discretion  in  such 
matters.  If  a  colony  is  very  strong  in  bees 
it  certainly  requires  different  management 
from  one  rather  weak. 

Since  looking  over  the  many  comments  on 
this  way  of  making  our  increase  I  am  some- 
what pleased  to  find  that  so  few  have  failed. 
Nearly  all  speak  of  it  as  a  perfect  success. 
The  few  that  have  failed  were  unfortunate 
in  taking  colonies  that  had  already  contract- 
ed the  swarming  fever.  When  they  have 
done  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
them. 

Several  parties  have  written  me  in  about 
the  same  language  as  did  George  Shibber, 
of  Randolph,  N.  Y..  in  the  July  15th  issue 
of  Gleanings,  page  777. 

In  conclusion  I  advise  you  to  look  over  all 
the  combs  very  carefully  for  eggs  or  larvae 
in  the  queen  cells  of  the  colonies  you  wish 
to  divide.  If  you  find  any  it  is  sure  proof 
of  their  intention  of  swarming;  then  you  had 
better  leave  them  only  a  few  days  together. 
The  number  you  must  decide  yourself  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  eggs  or  larvae  in 
their  queen-cells.  If  you  are  careful  about 
this  part  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  a  fine 
way  to  make  a  large  increase,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  your  colonies  in  good  condi- 
tion for  any  harvest. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15. 


HOW  TO  PROVIDE  PROTECTION  FOR  SU- 
PERS. 


The  Value  of  Such  Protection. 


BY  IRA  BARBER. 


I  wish  to  add  a  little  to  the  article  of  Mr. 
S.  Simmins  on  the  importance  of  protecting 
sections  from  cold,  as  given  on  page  1238. 
He  did  not  tell  how  to  do  so  in  his  article; 
and  as  I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  production 
of  comb  honey  I  will  state  how  I  prepared 
my  hives  and  sections  to  keep  them  as  warm 
as  possible  through  all  changes  of  the  weath- 
er that  would  take  place  throughout  the 
honey  season. 

The  hive  should  be  made  with  a  rim  about 
one  inch  all  around,  about  IJ  inches  below 
the  top,  for  a  cap  to  rest  on  to  go  over  the 
sections  to  keep  the  cool  night  air  away  and 
also  retain  all  the  heat  from  the  bees. 

I  used  a  low  cap  eight  inches  high  for  the 
first  set  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  the 
honey  season;  then  as  I  tiered  up  higher, 
caps  were  used  to  keep  all  snug  and  warm. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  rims  without  top 
or  bottom  slipped  on  over  the  supers,  but 
always  keep  the  cap  with  a  good  light  top 
on  top  of  the  pile,  no  matter  how  many  su- 
pers you  have  on  the  hive. 

To  retain  the  warmth  I  used  to  put  the  top 
cloth  to  the  hives  on  top  of  the  sections,  and 
then  on  top  of  that  a  large  newspaper,  like 
a  sixteen-page  paper,  one  large  enough  to 


cover  the  super  all  over  with  ten  or  twelve 
thickness  of  paper  so  that  no  heat  from  be- 
low could  escape  with  the  top  board  of  the 
hive  laid  on  top  of  all  to  keep  them  down  snug 
and  warm;  and  as  you  tier  up,  keep  this 
packing  on  top  of  the  pile  with  a  good  tight 
cap  over  all,  and  you  will  find  your  bees  at 
home  tending  to  business  at  all  hours,  night 
and  day,  if  there  is  any  thing  coming  in, 
even  if  the  nights  are  cool;  and  your  bees 
will  surprise  you  to  see  how  they  will  climb 
up  and  finish  sections  as  long  as  there  is  any 
thing  coming  in. 

Now,  of  course  this  plan  does  away  with 
all  upward  ventilation,  but  which  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  bees  will  do  all  that  at  the 
bottom  if  your  hive  is  raised  up  one  inch  all 
around  except  at  the  back  end,  as  I  always 
like  to  have  some  part  of  the  hive  rest 
square  on  the  bottom-board. 

A  good  roof  should  protect  every  hive 
from  the  sun,  and  I  think  there  is  none  so 
good  as  one  made  gable  fashion  so  there  will 
be  a  current  of  air  at  all  times  passing  be- 
tween the  roof  and  the  cap  of  the  hive  to 
carry  off  the  heat  that  the  sun  produces  by 
shining  right  down  upon  them. 

DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y,,  Jan.  17. 

[When  I  prepared  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Barber's  death,  as  given  in  our  Februa- 
ry 15th  issue,  I  was  not  aware  that  we  had 
an  unpublished  manuscript  from  him.  When 
it  came  it  was  promptly  passed  in  to  the 
printers  at  the  time  by  my  assistant,  and 
you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw  the 
communication  in  type.  It  is  evident  that 
the  ink  was  scarcely  dried  when  the  trem- 
bling hand  that  penned  the  words  assumed 
the  condition  of  palsy  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  death. 

About  two  years  ago  I  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  visit  him  to  discuss  that  all-absorb- 
ing question,  the  temperature  of  bee-cellar?, 
for  be  it  known  he  was  an  advocate  of  high 
temperature.  But  conditions  arose  where- 
by it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  away—  a 
fact  which  I  regret  the  more  now,  for  Mr. 
Barber  was  one  of  the  brightest  bee-keepers 
in  the  United  States.  This  communication, 
coming  from  him  at  this  time,  may  seem  al- 
most like  a  voice  from  the  grave. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  think 
our  departed  friend  is  entirely  correct  in 
all  he  says  for  localities  having  cool  or 
chilly  nights.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  comb- 
honey  supers  protected  in  almost  any  locali- 
ty in  the  North  would  give  better  results 
than  those  not  protected;  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  the  ordinary  i  thickness  of  the 
standard  comb- honey  supers  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  varying  temper- 
atures between  a  noonday  sun  and  an  at- 
mosphere at  night  sometimes  as  low  as  60  or 
65  degrees.  A  protecting- case  made  of  roof- 
ing paper  or  some  light  thin  wood,  I  think 
will  pay  for  itself,  if  not  in  one  season  at 
least  in  two.  Let  no  one  construe  this  as  a 
bid  for  trade,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  one 
can  buy  his  roofing-paper  anywhere  and 
make  up  his  own  cases.— Ed.] 
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THE    PREVENTION    OF    SWARMING 
MEANS  OF  THE  HIVE. 


BY  L.   A.   ASPINWALL. 


[As  promised  in  our  Feb.  15th  issue,  page  204,  we  take 
pleasure  in  reproducing  an  article  from  the  Bee-keep- 
ers' Review,  by  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  describing  his  new 
non-swarming  comb  honey  hive.  I  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  like  it  before  was  ever 
illustrated  and  described- at  least  not  in  America. 
While  the  Doolittle  method  of  swarm  control  relates  to 
a  system  of  management,  the  one  here  shown  is  all  in 
the  construction  of  the  hive.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
Mr.  Aspinwall  says  he  is  not  prepared  to  furnish  the 
hive  nor  to  have  any  one  else  make  them— that  he 
wishes  to  experiment  further  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  market.  So  it  would  be  useless  to  write  us  or  Mr. 
Aspinwall  for  hives  or  prices  on  the  same. —  Ed.] 

The  ultimate  control  of 
the  increase  of  colonies, 
culminating  in  the  absolute 
prevention  of  swarming,  is 
no  less  essential  to  success- 
ful bee  culture  than  the 
control  of  increase  in  stock 
and  poultry  breeding.  With 
no  visible  means  to  prevent 
increase  among  our  domes- 
tic animals  and  poultry, 
perplexities  would  prevail, 
not  unlike  those  experi- 
enced by  bee-keepers  dur- 
ing the  swarming  season; 
and,  I  might  add,  with  the 
promiscuous  mating  of 
queens. 

THE   YIELD     DOUBLED     BY 
NON-SWARMERS. 

With  our  colonies  under 
perfect  control  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  the  yield  of 
honey,  in  average  seasons, 
to  be  at  least  double.  Fur- 
thermore, with  non- swarm- 
ing hives  the  ability  to  secure  all  the 
possible  from  white  clover  gives  an 
value  to  the  increased  product. 


BY  Having  experimented  17  years  with  from 

30  to  50  colonies  of  bees,  involving  great  ex- 
pense (both  as  to  labor  and  money) ,  in  the 
employment  of  various  methods,  I  must  take 
issue  with  experimenters  generally  in  this 
line,  in  that  a  successful  method  to  prevent 
swarming  must  primarily  be  found  in  the 
hive  rather  than  in  the  methods  adopted. 
However,  be  the  hive  never  so  perfect,  any 
neglect  to  use  the  methods  requisite  in  its 
use  will  result  very  largely  in  failure. 

In  the  prevention  of  swarming  we  must 
first  prevent  a  development  of  the  factors 
which  induce  it.  These  hinge  mainly  on  a 
crowded  condition  of  the  colony.     This  con- 


SECTIONAL    SIDE  VIEW  SHOWING    SLATTBD    ENDS    OF    BROOD- 
FRAMES. 


COVER    AND    SECTIONS    REMOVED,    SHOWING   SLATTED    DUM- 
MIES IN  PLACE. 

honey  dition  results  in  the  clogging  of  the  brood- 
added  apartment  with  honey,  and  impeding  the 
queen  in  her  work  of  laying.  The  lack  of 
storage  room  is  a  very 
important  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection. 
Ventilation,  and  freedom 
of  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  hive,  must  in  no  way 
become  impeded.  The  hive 
employed  must  embody  re- 
quisites which,  with  prop- 
er management,  will  pre- 
vent a  development  of 
these  factors. 

ESSENTIAL     FEATURES     OP 
A  NON-SWARMING  HIVE. 

The  essential  feature 
embodied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  my  hive  is  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the 
brood-combs  may  be  sep- 
arated, or  spread,  covering 
a  greater  area.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  any 
amount  of  box  or  surplus 
room    will    but    partially 
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overcome  a  crowded  condition  of  the  brocd- 
nest. 

The    introduction   of   slatted    frames,  or 
dummies,  previous  to  the  swarming  season, 
I  have  found  to   be   the   great   essential  in 
overcoming  the  crowded  condition,  thus  re- 
tarding the   swarming   impulse.     This  plan 
has  been  the  basic  or  foundation  pr  nciple  of 
all  my  experiments  since  1893.     The  thick- 
ness,   size,    and    number   of   these    slatted 
frames   have  been  wonder- 
fully changed  during  the  12 
years  which  have  followed. 
I   now   arrange   the  comb- 
frames  with   slatted    dum- 
mies   between    them,    and 
on  both   sides  and  ends  of 
the  hive,  which   includes  a 
new  frame.     While  I  have 
used    slatted    dummies    at 
the    sides    for    years,    the 
new  frame  was  first  made 
with  the  view  of  rapid  han- 
dling, and    to    prevent   the 
killmg  of  bees  thereby.   By 
reference    to    the     accom- 
panying  illustration  a  slat- 
ted extension  a.'^  each   end 
of  the  frame  will  be    seen. 
As  already  stated,  through 
the    tendency   of    bees    to 
crowd  the    brood- nest,   the 
slntted     portion,     although 
filled  with  them  upon  open- 
ing the  hive  and  removing 
the  frames,  will  almost  in- 
stantly   become    free    for 
closing,  by  their  movement 
toward    the    combs      It   is 
evident  that  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance of  slatted  space  be- 
tween the  combs  and  end- 
bars  may  be  employed  which 
would  extend  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the    strongest    colony  during   the  warmest 
weather.     But     there   is   a   mean   distance 
which  is  practically  right.     This  I  have  made 
to  conform  to  the  number  of  sections,  five  of 
which  are  used  in  each  holder  contained  in 


the  super.  We  will  nuw  see  that,  with  ad- 
ditional length  of  the  slatted  dummies, 
which,  together  with  the  improved  frames, 
tend  to  expand  the  colony,  also  affords  free 
rnoyement  of  the  bees  at  either  end,  thus  re- 
Heving  the  tendency  to  become  crowded  at 
the  side  where  the  bees  enter  in  greatest 
numbers  during  a  honey- flow.  Further- 
more, we  have  the  combs,  by  reason  of  the 
slotted  ends,  most  thoroughly  protected  from 


SLATTED   DUMMY   FOR  USE  IN    BROoD  NtST. 


SLATTED  DUMMY  FOR  USE  IN  SUPER, 


TOP   VIcW   OF   BKOoD-NEST,    SHOWING   UPPER  EDGES   OF 
SLATTED   DUMMIES. 

the  outside  heat  during  very  warm  weather, 
wh'ch  is  another  factor  overcome  in  the  pre- 
vention of  swarming. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FREE  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  THE  SUPER. 

As  with  the  development  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  we 
find  intricacies,  evolving  and 
forming  a  part  of  a  non- swarm- 
ing hive.  Not  only  must  the 
ciowded  condition  be  overcome, 
I  ut  much  greater  access  afford- 
ed the  bees  for  entermg  the  su- 
pers. Who  has  not  noticed  sec- 
tions, well  filled  with  honey, 
having  the  lower  edges  of  the 
wood  gnaw  d  by  the  bees?  This, 
to  the  thoughtful  mind,  is  an 
evidence  of  their  requirements. 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  demand  for 
wider  openings.  By  reference 
to  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, a  plan  or  top  view  of  the 
hive  may  be  seen,  showing  the 
comb- frames  and  dummies  al- 
ternating each  other.  Instead 
of  the   latter  having  wide  top- 
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bars,  additional  bee  space  is  given,  which  is 
correspondingly  furnished  by  the  super  dum- 
mies or  separators.  This  construction  nev- 
er fails  to  make  the  supers  acceptable  to 
our  bees.  With  increased  bee-space  the 
supers  become,  as  it  were,  more  a  part  of 
the  brood- chamber,  inviting  the  storage  of 
honey  where  it  will  be  accessible  to  the  clus- 
ter during  winter.  Bees 
reluctantly  place  their 
stores  where  it  will  fail  to 
meet  their  requirements 
in  cold  weather. 

But  with  this  free  pass- 
age to  the  supers,  a  cor- 
responding evil  presented 
itself  which  had  to  be 
overcome  in  order  to  gain 
complete  success.  I  refer 
to  the  storage  of  pollen  in 
the  sections.  The  addi- 
tional bee- space  invited 
the  storage  of  pollen  as 
well  as  honey.  I  found, 
however,  that,  although 
the  bees  ventured  above 
with  pollen,  the  queens 
confined  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  brood- 
nest. 

THE    PART    THAT     DRONE- 
CELL    FOUNDATION 
PLAYS    IN    THE 
PROBLEM. 

The  past  season  has  been  prolific  in  meth- 
ods developing  the  non-swarmer.  Knowing 
that  bees  seldom  deposit  pollen  in  drone 
comb  I  concluded  to  experiment  with  over 
1000  sections  containing  drone-cell  founda- 
tion. Although  fearing  the  queen  might  oc- 
cupy them,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 


find  that  but  four  sections  out  of  the  whole 
number  contained  a  few  cells  of  brood, 
which  I  could  readily  account  for.  If,  how- 
ever, sections  containing  drone- cell  founda- 
tion be  placed  on  swarming  hives,  a  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  brood- chamber  would  be 
likely  to  force  the  queen  above  and  occupy 
such  cells  in  the  laying  of  eggs.    The  slatted 
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FRONT  ELEVATION,    SHOWING    SLATTED    DUMMIES    ALTERNAT- 
ING ONE  ANOTHER. 


dummies  of  a  non-swarmer  prevent  the 
crowded  condition,  and  overcome  all  tenden- 
cy to  crowd  the  queen,  which  is  a  factor  in- 
ducing the  swarming  impulse. 

In  the  field  of  invention  the  unexpected 
invariably  happens.  It  occurs  in  two  ways. 
In  the  development  of  a  principle  many  of 
the  difficulties  overcome  are 
attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing evil,  which,  upon  being 
eliminated,  gives  us  more 
than  was  anticipated.  In 
respect  to  the  latter,  drone- 
cell  foundation  above  the 
brood- nest  entirely  elimi- 
nates the  storage  of  pollen; 
and  with  sections  contain- 
ing worker-cell  foundation 
at  each  end  of  the  section- 
holders  (where  no  pollen  is 
likely  to  be  stored) ,  a  won- 
derful impetus  is  given  to 
the  storage  of  honey.  By 
this  arrangement  we  give 
the  bees  just  what  they 
build  when  left  to  instinct— 
both  kinds  of  comb.  We 
frequently  find  worker  foun- 
dation in  sections  largely 
changed  to  drone  size,  thus 
displaying  their  instinctive 
demands  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  comb.  Using 
three  sections  of  drone 
foundation,  and  but  two 
of     worker      size,     which 


HIVE  WITH  COVER    REMOVED,    SHOWING    SUPER  WITH    SLAT 
TED  DUMMIES  BETWEEN  THE  SECTIONS. 
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are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  holder,  thus 
making  an  outside  row,  induces  the  bees  to 
complete  them  (the  outside  ones)  much 
sooner  than  if  all  contained  the  same  size 
of  cells.  This  rapid  filling  of  the  outside 
sections,  which  is  due  to  the  excess  of  drone- 
size  cells,  affords  another  illustration  in 
which  the  unexpected  happened,  giving  more 
than  was  first  expected.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  the  super- 
ing  surface  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  contain  from  35  to 
40  sections  in  a  super,  or 
approximately  about  25,000 
cells,  and  50,000  upon  being 
tiered,  which  should  be  done 
when  the  first  set  of  combs 
are  about  half  drawn  out, 
provided  the  honey- flow  is 
good.  In  order  to  give  em- 
ployment to  all  the  comb- 
builders,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  the  storage  of 
honey,  without  interference 
in  their  respective  duties, 
from  50,000  to  75,000  cells 
are  requisite.  Let  us  also 
note  that  a  non-swarming 
hive  is  imperative.  I  mean 
by  this,  unless  we  keep  pace 
with  our  colonies  in  the 
storage  of  honey  by  adding 
supers  when  required,  the 
brood-apartment  will  be- 
come clogged,  and  the  build- 
ing of  burr-combs  ensue, 
thus  developing  a  factor  inducing  the  swarm- 
ing impulse.  The  non-swarmer  will  be, 
most  emphatically,  the  hive  for  progressive 
bee-keepers. 

But  some  one  may  inquire  as  to  the  quali- 
ty of  honey  and  the  thickness  of  comb  when 
drone-cell  foundation  is  used.  I  will  simply 
say  it  transcends  honey  in  worker  comb  for 
beauty,  while  the  amount  of  wax  per  pound 
of  honey  is  not  increased  in  the  least. 

Another  advantage  contained  in  the  non- 
swarmer  is  (if  properly  managed)  the  al- 
most complete  elimination  of  burr- combs, 
which  are  so  annoying  in  the  production  of 
comb  honey. 

From  35  colonies,  with  an  average  produc- 
tion of  128  sections  per  colony,  the  burr- 
comb  scrapings  amounted  to  less  than  a 
quart,  and  most  of  these  were  due  to  exper- 
iments. Having  conducted  these  experi- 
ments to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  hive,  much  less  honey 
was  stored  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Under  the  best-developed  working  plan, 
my  bees  would  doubtless  have  averaged  150 
sections  per  colony.  The  activity  of  a  new- 
ly hived  swarm  does  not  compare  with  that 
of  a  strong  non-swarming  colony  when  the 
honey-flow  is  good. 

So  rapid  has  been  my  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  non-swarmer  of  late,  I  can 
safely  say  that  more  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  last  two  years  than  in  the  15  which 
preceded  them.    And  what  a  comfort    to 


keep  bees  with  all  swarming  eliminated! 
What  possibilities  in  the  maintenance  of 
out- apiaries,  also,  to  unite  the  keeping  of 
bees  with  some  other  occupation! 

In  producing  the  non  swarmer,  five  impor- 
tant and  distinctive  features  essential  in  its 
construction  have  been  developed.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  basic  principle  lies  in  the- 


HIVE   COMPLETE,    WITH   COVER    IN   POSITION. 

slatted  dummies.  Next  came  increased  com- 
munication between  the  hive  and  supers. 
Following  this,  slatted  ends  were  made  in 
the  comb-frames;  and,  in  consequence,  long- 
er dummies  were  used.  To  prevent  the 
storage  of  pollen  in  the  sections,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  wide  passageways,  led  to 
the  use  of  drone-cell  foundation.  In  order 
to  increase  and  equalize  the  storage  of  honey 
throughout  the  super,  it  was  found  advan- 
tageous to  supplement  the  drone-cell  foun- 
dation with  worker  size  placed  at  the  holder 
ends. 


HOW   I   BEGAN  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  Value  of  Books  and  Journals;  a  Financial 
Report  of  One  Season's  Success;  How 
Colonies  in  the  Cellar  are  Taken 
Care  of. 


BY  A.  K.  FERRIS. 


May  23,  1902,  I  bought  my  first  colony  of 
bees.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was  in  the  floral 
and  market- garden  business;  and  finding  it 
necessary  to  have  bees  assist  in  fertilizing 
my  vines  I  began  looking  for  a  colony.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  look  far,  for  bee-keep- 
ers were  not  very  enthusiastic  in  our  loca- 
tion. Finding  one  somewhat  discouraged  I 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  for  a  colony. 
He  said, "The  bees,  hives,  and  all  are  for 
sale."    The  price  was  agreed  on.    I  bought 
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his  eight  colonies  of  bees,  and  what  he  had 
in  the  bee-line,  for  $80,  he  assuring  me  that 
there  was  200  pounds  of  honey  in  the  hives; 
but  when  they  were  brought  home  I  found 
there  was  not  ten  pounds  in  the  whole  eight, 
and  they  were  already  carrying  out  some  of 
their  brood,  which,  by  the  way,  was  about 
two  to  four  frames  in  two  full  ten- frame 
stories. 

As  I  think  of  it  now  it  makes  me  think  of 
a  man  trying  to  keep  warm  in  a  tobacco- 
shed.  But  that  man  believed  in  plenty  of 
room  and  the  let-alone  method. 

I  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  A.  C.  Allen,  of  Port- 
age, Wis.,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  came 
to  my  assistance,  giving  me  many  pointers, 
and  helping  me  get  the  bees  into  small 
enough  space  so  they  could  control  the  heat. 
I  supplied  them  with  honey  and  reduced  the 
number  from  eight  to  six.  That  year  was 
a  very  poor  one.  Nearly  all  the  bee-keepers 
fed,  and  that  away  into  July.  The  result 
was,  I  had  to  feed  a  good  share  of  the  sum- 
mer; but  it  paid,  for  I  put  ^3  colonies  in  the 
cellar  that  fall  The  next  year  I  secured  an 
average  of  nearly  100  pounds  of  honey  be- 
sides getting  a  large  number  of  combs  built 
with  which  to  work. 

In  my  visit  with  Mr.  Allen  I  made  known 
my  desire  to  rear  queens.  Mr.  Allen,  being 
a  very  prudent  man,  said  all  he  could  to  dis- 
courage me;  but  when  he  saw  I  was  persist- 
ent he  advised  me  to  obtain  Doolittle's 
Scientific  Queen  rearing  and  other  standard 
works;  also  to  subscribe  for  some  of  the  bee- 
journals,  which  I  did,  and  I  thank  God  for 
it;  for  my  success  was  due  largely  to  these 
books  and  journals.  Fourteen  months  from 
the  time  I  bought  the  bees  I  took  an  invoice 
of  the  apiary,  and  here  is  one  of  the  original 
copies.  It  was  these  results  that  made  me 
realize  there  was  profit  in  apiculture. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  APIARY  FROM  MAY  23,  1902, 
TO  JULY  23,  1903. 

May  23,  1902,  bought  7  colonies  of  bees,  33  ©Id 
hives,  10  lbs.  foundation,  three-frame  ex- 
tractor, and  a  few  other  things,  for %  80  00 

August  15,  1902,  one  colony  bees 3  00 

1000  lbs.  sugar  at  an  average  of  $4.15  per  cwt 41  50 

45  lbs.  foundation  at  45c,  and  50  top  stories  at  45.  42  75 

1  queen  for  $8.00;  lumber  and  molding,  $7.00 15  00 

750  brood  frames,  $10.50;  queen-cages  and  smo- 
ker, $2.00 12  50 

$194  75 
Sold  3200  lbs.  honey  for  262  00 

Increased  to  105  colonies  of  bees  worth  $2.00  each  210  00 
Sold  23  lbs.  wax  at  30c,  and  29  queens  for  $19.00. .  25  90 
Increased  750  good  straight  brood-combs,  valued 

at  15c  each 112  50 

Total  income $610  40 

194  75 

Actual  gain  (personal  labor  not  included) $415  65 

Actual  gain  per  swarm  in  14  months  was  $51.95. 

From  this  report  you  may  wonder  how 
success  came  so  soon  after  taking  up  bee- 
keeping. Well,  I  studied  the  books  and 
journals,  taking  care  of  the  bees  the  best  I 
knew  how,  and,  as  a  result,  I  have  never 
lost  a  full  colony  and  only  three  nuclei  in  win- 
tering. If  bee-keepers  will  see  that  their 
bees  are  heavy  with  good  food,  and  not  sim- 
ply capped  pollen,  looking  after  the  tempera- 


ture and  ventilation,  bees  will  winter  all 
right.  My  cellar  has  been  flooded  an  inch 
or  more  two  or  three  times,  yet  I  have  never 
had  a  dozen  moldy  combs.  Provide  each 
hive  with  a  double  thickness  of  burlap  and 
set  the  cover  so  there  will  be  a  crack  for 
moisture  to  escape.  Remove  the  bottoms  if 
this  can  be  done:  if  not,  remove  the  covers 
altogether,  and  just  leave  the  burlap  above 
the  combs.  I  have  wintered  a  number  of 
two  and  three  standard- frame  nuclei,  seldom 
losing  one.  It  was  through  a  desire  to  win- 
ter over  some  extra  queens  that  I  discovered 
the  two- queen  method  of  honey-production. 

Early  in  my  experience  I  learned  that  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is  a  nice 
lot  of  good  straight  all- worker  combs.  Many 
persons  with  good  hives  and  bees  are  still 
clinging  to  combs  with  drone  comb  in  them. 
These  are  worse  than  none  if  used  in  the 
brood-nest,  for  they  occupy  the  space  that 
might  be  used  by  good  ones,  for  a  good  share 
of  their  profit  is  gone  by  producing  drones. 

Having  learned  that  success  in  apiculture 
depends  on  the  proper  performance  of  many 
details,  I  was  Ud  to  consider  each  manipula- 
tion recommended  in  the  journals,  and  ask 
the  reason  why. 

Here  is  where  a  great  many  fail:  They  do 
things  simply  because  some  one  else  does  it 
that  way.  To  succeed  we  must  know  why 
we  do  a  thing,  and  then  see  that  it  is  done 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way. 

In  further  articles  I  will  tell  how  to  pro- 
duce more  honey  from  a  given  number  of 
colonies,  and  also  give  a  description  of  my 
two-queen  system. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  29. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ferris  is 
the  gentleman  I  introduced  on  the  front  cov- 
er page  of  our  last  issue  as  the  three- year- 
old  bee-keeper  whom  I  thought  would  be 
able  to  instruct  some  of  the  Gamaliels  at 
whose  feet  he  had  been  sitting.  We  shall 
see.— Ed.] 

»■« 

THE    SCIENCE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  WINTER- 
ING OF  BEES. 


The  Effects  of  Moisture,  and  How  to  Dispose 
of  it. 


BY  ALLEN  LATHAM. 


The  wintering  of  bees  has  ceased  to  be  a 
bugbear,  and  many  bee-keepers  are  now  as 
confident  of  getting  their  colonies  through 
the  winter  as  a  dairyman  is  of  wintering  his 
cows.  This  success  is  not  due  to  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  requisites  for  good  winter- 
ing of  bees,  but  rather  to  the  blind  following 
of  methods  which  usually  give  satisfactory 
results.  It  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  to 
write  an  exposition  on  the  subject,  and  to 
deal  with  it,  so  far  as  lies  within  my  power, 
scientifically.  Such  an  article  seems  neces- 
sary at  this  time  when  certain  authorities 
are  staunchly  advocating  a  method  which  ia 
unsafe-  safe,  possibly,  in  certain  winters. 
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but  sure  to  bring  disaster  when  the  right 
combination  of  conditions  arises. 

All  observers  are  well  united  in  decrying 
moisture,  whether  in  cellar  or  in  outdoor 
wintering;  and  most  methods  which  can  be 
expect,ed  to  give  good  results  are  planned, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  minimize 
moisture.  That  there  are  apiarists  who  are 
too  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  humid  air 
about  the  bees  in  winter  is  abundantly  testi- 
fied to  in  the  numerous  articles  which  appear 
on  this  subject.  That  one  can  not  be  too 
zealous  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  moisture  is  the  stand  I  take;  and  I 
hope,  in  what  I  have  yet  to  say,  to  show  that 
I  am  on  solid  ground. 

Why  is  there  moisture  present  about  bees? 
and  why  is  this  moisture  harmful,  if  persist- 
ent? are  two  questions  which  first  engage 
our  attention. 

The  winter  food  of  bees  is  a  mixture  of 
carbohydrates— substances  made  up  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  its  decom- 
position and  oxidation  within  the  body  of  the 
bee  there  result  two  products— carbon  diox- 
ide and  pure  water.  These  products  nor- 
mally will  both  leave  the  body  of  the  bee  as 
gases— the  dioxide  diffusing  into  the  air,  the 
water  vapor  entering  the  air  just  as  water 
leaves  wet  clothes  and  lets  them  become  dry. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  air  in  and  about 
a  cluster  of  bees  in  winter  is  bound  to  be- 
come humid;  and,  if  the  circulation  of  the 
air  is  sluggish,  the  moisture  will  increase  to 
the  extent  that  combs,  hive-walls,  and,  in 
the  case  of  cellars,  all  surrounding  objects 
will  receive  water  by  condensation.  Thus, 
briefly,  is  the  first  question  asked  above  ans- 
wered. 

The  second  question  can  not  be  so  briefly 
answered,  for  we  must  first  consider  how 
the  bee  eliminates  the  water  which  results 
from  the  digestion  of  honey.  The  normal 
exit  for  this  water  is  the  spiracles  (or  breath- 
ing-pores) of  the  respiratory  system  of  the 
bee.  These  spiracles  open  into  bronchial 
tubes  which  ramify  through  the  body  of  the 
bee,  and  through  the  delicate  walls  of  these 
tiny  branches  the  blood  of  the  bee  discharges 
surplus  water  and  carbon  dioxide  exactly  as 
the  blocd  in  our  own  bodies  throws  these 
substances  into  our  lungs  to  be  breathed  out 
at  the  nose. 

It  would  be  indeed  (Jifficult  to  enter  minute- 
ly into  the  phenomenon  described  above,  and 
to  state  the  laws  which  govern  osmosis,  dif- 
fusion, and  kindred  molecular  activities  of 
liquids  and  gases.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
there  exits  a  balance  or  level  with  these 
forces;  and  just  as  water  will  come  to  a  level 
in  different  intercommunicating  vessels,  so 
will  fluids  come  to  a  level  on  the  two  sides 
of  an  osmotic  membrane.  When  this  level 
is  reached,  the  interchange,  or  the  flow  in 
either  direction,  will  cease. 

From  the  statements  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph we  begin  to  see  the  harmfulness  of 
moist  air  about  the  bees.  If  the  air  in  the 
hive  is  humid  the  escape  of  moisture  from 
the  spiracles  becomes  lessened,  and  may  cease 
altogether.    Failing  elimination  through  the 


spiracles  the  water  must  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  intestines  of  the  bee,  reaching  them  by 
way  of  the  urinary  organs.  Such  work  put 
upon  the  urinary  organs  and  the  intestines 
is  of  small  moment  if  bees  can  take  frequent 
flights,  and  thus  relieve  the  resulting  dis- 
comfort. 

Let  it  be  understood  that,  under  favorable 
conditions,  the  amount  of  waste  matter  in 
honey  or  other  sugars  used  as  food  is  insig- 
nificant. If  all  the  water  escapes  with  the- 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  spiracles  the  re- 
sidual fecal  matter  is  astonishingly  small  in 
amount,  and  bees  can  let  it  accumulate  for 
months  without  serious  discomfort.  If, 
however,  a  small  drop  of  water  is  forced  in- 
to the  intestine  of  the  bee,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  confinement,  the  result  is  immediate  un- 
easiness and  restlessness.  The  desire  to 
leave  the  hive  causes  much  moving  about, 
increased  consumption  of  stores,  and  aggra- 
vated discomfort. 

Thus  is  the  second  of  the  questions.  Why 
is  this  moisture  harmful?  answered.  In  a 
few  words  the  answer  is,  because  it  causes 
congested  intestines  and  desire  for  flight, 
and  results  in  an  evil  which  becomes  aggra- 
vated in  increasing  ratio. 

A  third  question  naturally  arises  at  this 
point:  How  can  we  dispose  of  this  moisture 
emanating  from  the  bee's  body  so  that  it  can 
not  cause  harm? 

The  methods  in  general  can  be  brought 
under  two  heads:  Either  we  can  dispose  of 
the  water  by  the  use  of  absorbent  materials, 
or  we  can  have  it  carried  off  by  ventilation. 
In  the  case  of  outdoor  wintering  the  absorb- 
ent  in  the  shape  of  finely  divided  material 
above  the  brood-nest,  with  a  slow  upward 
movement  of  air,  appears  to  be  rather  popu- 
lar. In  spite  of  its  popularity,  it  is  unsafe 
because  the  upward  ventilation  is  regulated 
with  such  difficulty.  If  the  movement  of 
air  through  the  porous  cushion  becomes  stop- 
ped in  any  way,  the  upper  strata  of  air  in 
the  hive  become  excessively  humid,  and 
death  of  the  colony  often  results  (that 
form  of  death  with  plenty  of  stores  in  the 
combs,  the  mysterious  death  which  is  made 
the  subject  of  so  many  questions  in  the  ques- 
tions-and-answers  department  of  our  bee- 
periodicals).  To  help  out  the  evil,  there 
goes  with  this  method  of  wintering  bees  the 
small  entrance.  That  small-entrance  fetish 
has  too  many  devotees,  and  I  fear  that  only 
dire  calamitjr  some  one  of  these  years  will 
shatter  that  idol. 

Absorbents  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
used  in  the  cellar.  That  such  could  be  used 
to  advantage,  such,  for  instance,  as  some 
deliquescent  substance  like  calcium  chloride, 
appears  to  me  quite  probable.  In  the  course 
of  another  winter  I  hope  to  experiment  along 
that  line,  but  as  yet  I  can  give  no  definite 
statement. 

Ventilation  is  the  common  resource  of 
those  apiarists  who  winter  their  bees  in  the 
cellar  or  repository;  and  let  me  say  here 
that  it  is,  for  outdoor  wintering,  the  ne  plus 
ultra.  The  large  entrance,  not  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  five  square  inches  (I  use 
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the  equivalent  of  fifteen  square  inches  in  my 
own  hives),  when  once  adopted  by  a  bee- 
keeper is  not  likely  ever  to  be  abandoned. 
I  would  not  lead  any  one  to  think  that  a 
large  entrance  will  pull  bees  through  the 
winter  when  other  essentials  are  lacking,  for 
one  has  to  meet  and  cope  with  many  difficul- 
ties in  this  matter  of  wintering  bees;  but  it 
will  serve  to  take  away  the  moisture  from 
inside  the  hive  sufficiently  well  to  keep  the 
bees  in  good  health  and  quiet.  It  should  be 
said  that  a  large  entrance  should  never  be 
accompanied  by  upward  ventilation,  although 
absorbent  cushions  may  be  used.  There 
must  be  tight  covers  so  that  no  serious  loss 
of  heat  takes  place;  but  there  should  be 
ample  circulation  of  the  cold  air  under  the 
Jrames.  If  the  air  under  the  frames  is  fre- 
quently changed,  diffusion  will  keep  the  air 
above  dry. 

Cellar  winterers  have  long  since  found  that 
•colonies  do  best  if  the  entrance  be  extremely 
large,  or  the  hive-bottom  left  off  entirely. 
It  cost  many,  many  colonies  of  bees  in  late 
■winter,  and  many  more  by  "spring  dwin- 
dling" after  the  hives  were  set  out,  before 
bee-keepers  made  this  most  important  dis- 
covery: is  it  to  cost  an  equal  number  of  col- 
onies before  out-of-door  winterers  learn  the 
same  lesson?  No,  for  God  has  given  us  the 
winds  out  of  doors,  and  Nature  can  help  the 
bees  outside  with  the  brisk  winter  winds, 
while  the  stagnant  air  of  the  cellar  is  out 
of  reach  of  Boreas. 

Allow  me  to  return  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  water  vapor  thrown  off  by  the  bees. 
The  former  is  a  gas  almost  twice  as  heavy 
as  air,  and  naturally  sinks  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive,  and  small  indeed  must  be 
the  entrance  that  will  not  take  care  of  it. 
Far  different  is  water  vapor,  which  is  only 
two-thirds  as  heavy  as  air,  and  hence  tends 
to  find  its  way  to  the  upper  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  hive.  If  the  entrance  is  small 
this  vapor  must  condense,  or  escape  slowly 
upward  or  diffuse  slowly  downward.  If  the 
entrance  is  amply  large  to  admit  of  a  rapid 
exchange  of  air  below,  the  diffusion  of  the 
vapor  will  be  comparatively  rapid. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  dry  hive  over  a 
wet  one  in  winter  is  especially  noticeable 
when  a  day  of  moderate  temperature  occurs. 
The  dry  hive  warms  up  in  a  short  time,  while 
the  wet  one  may  not  get  warm  at  all.  Bees 
can  take  flight  from  a  dry  hive  on  days  when 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  bees  to  fly 
from  wet  hives.  To  understand  this,  one 
must  consider  the  high  specific  heat  of  water. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  a  warm  winter  day 
will  be  nearly  passed  before  the  wet  hive  is 
sufficiently  warmed  for  bees  to  be  roused  to 
flight,  though  the  bees  from  dry  hives  are 
flying  before  noon.  Again,  it  will  require  an 
unusual  winter  day  to  warm  the  wet  hive  so 
that  bees  can  readily  shift  to  unconsumed 
stores,  whereas  in  the  dry  hive  bees  readily 
shift  on  almost  any  sunshiny  day. 

After  twenty-one  years  of  numerous  and 
varied  experiments  in  the  wintering  of  bees, 
accompanied  by  a  most  careful  observation 
of  effects  and  search  after  the  causes  of 


these  effects,  I  have  arrived  at  the  results 
which  I  have  outlined  in  this  article.  I  would 
esteem  it  a  favor  for  any  one  to  point  out 
an  error  in  my  deductions.  I  would  urge 
every  experimenter  to  test  by  actual  trial  the 
direful  effects  of  moisture  upon  bee  health. 
Above  all,  I  would  urge  upon  the  devotees 
of  the  small  winter  entrance  to  be  less  prod- 
igal of  their  advice  to  use  such;  for  they 
are  encouraging  the  adoption  of  a  method  of 
wintering  bees  which  may  some  winter  wipe 
out  whole  apiaries— a  method  which  is  usu- 
ally safe,  but  sometimes  full  of  calamity— a 
method  which  rarely  gives  best  results. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

[I  believe  the  foregoing  to  be  orthodox 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  bee  keeping 
in  the  main;  but  if  there  is  danger  that  there 
are  some  who  will  go  too  far  with  small  en- 
trances for  outdoor  wintering,  there  is  equal 
danger  that  others  may  make  their  entrances 
too  wide.  For  over  thirty  winters  we  have 
wintered  from  250  to  500  colonies  and  nuclei 
outdoors.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  prov- 
ed to  our  own  satisfaction  that  an  entrance  too 
large  is  quite  liable  to  result  in  the  death  of 
a  colony,  even  before  the  approach  of  spring. 
Some  five  or  six  w  nters  ago  we  tested  the 
matter  over  again,  and  found  that  in  nearly 
every  case  where  a  colony  had  an  entrance 
i  deep  by  the  width  of  the  hive  they  either 
died  outright  or  were  so  weak  as  to  be  prac- 
tically good  for  nothing.  A  strong  colony, 
according  to  our  experience,  will  give  best 
results  with  an  entrance  |,  by  8  inches  wide. 
A  correspondingly  weaker  colony  must  have 
an  entrance  correspondingly  reduced  in  size. 
We  have  some  weak  colonies  with  entrances 
only  2  inches  wide  by  |  deep  that  winter  nice- 
ly; yet  this  entrance  is  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  off  the  excess  of  moisture.  The  only 
danger  of  a  small  entrance  is  that  dead  bees 
may  clog  it  in  late  spring  In  that  case  the 
colony  will  die  because  of  the  excess  of  moist- 
ure, the  excess  being  absorbed  in  the  bowels, 
and  causing  dysentery  exactly  as  you  de- 
scribe. In  saying  this  I  wish  to  subscribe 
fully  to  your  scientific  deductions  on  the 
point.  We  make  it  a  practice  to  examine 
the  entrances  occasionally;  and  if  any  are 
clogged,  to  rake  them  out.— Ed.] 


AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  OF  HONEY  OF  A 
FAMILY, 

E.  P.  Coltrin  says,  p.  96,  his  family  of  five 
bid  fair  to  consume  300  lbs.  of  honey,  and  asks 
if  this  is  a  fair  average.  This  is  60  lbs.  each, 
or  5  gallons.  I  do  not  know  the  average, 
but  doubt  its  reaching  10  lbs.  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  past  20  years  my  family  of 
two  have  used  an  average  of  two  five-gallon 
cans,  or  120  lbs. ;  and  when  we  had  cream 
of  our  own  we  used  180  lbs.  I  am  the  only 
one  in  my  family  who  eats  honey.  A  small 
portion  was  used  in  canning  fruit  and  mak- 
ing jam.  I  never  use  sugar  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  I  prefer  honey. 

Santa  Barbara,  CaL*  Delos  Wood. 
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SOME 


EXPERIENCE    WITH    A 
BEE-KEEPER. 


Cutting  Bees  out  of  a  Side  of  a  Building. 

BY  LOUIS  F.   WAHL. 

On  the  6th  of  last   May  I  was   in   Delta, 
Col.     My  eyes  were  always  open  and  alert, 
especially  to  every  thing  pertaining  to  bee- 
keeping, and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  noticed 
flying  bees  at  the  side  of  a  steam  laundry. 
The  very  first   discovery  led   me   to  inquire 
of  the  laundrymen  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the   building.     They   told   me   that   Leung 
Chung  (or  Lon,  as  everybody  called   him), 
the  Chinaman  two  doors  from  there,  bought 
them  for  $2.50,  and  was  trying  to  get  some- 
body to  help  him   take   them   out.     I  then 
went  to  Lon's   place  of  business.     He  was 
there  with  another   man   fixing  up   a  hive 
ready  to  put  them  in.     I  told  him  my  mis- 
sion, and  he  looked  with  smiles,  full  of  en- 
couragement, and   said,  "I  fix  a  big  hive  a 
big   swam.     Seven   year  ago  they  wint  .in 
1    had   a   hose, 
and     tried     to 
stop    'em    goin 
in,  an'  the  more 
wet  I  make,  the 
more   they  pile 
in.     The  honey 
been  0.  K.  ev- 
ery year.   I  pay 
for    them.     I 
make  a  big  hive 
to   hold    all.    I 
wanta  go    Chi- 
na.   I  want  ex- 
p'rence." 

The  descrip- 
tion of  his  hive 
was  11  Hoffman 
frames  with  a 
space  for  the 
4iX4J  beeway 
sections  on  the 
bottom.  I  tried 
to  get  him  to 
cut  the  hive 
down  to  natural 
depth.  He  in- 
sisted with  a 
"  los,  los  o' 
bees;  I  want 
exp'rence. " 

Well,  I  en- 
couraged him 
by  saying  it 
would  do  no 
harm  in  that 
country,  where 
bees  need  no 
winter  protec- 
tion, and  it 
could  be  cut  oiY 
at  any  time. 

Right  here 
permit  me  to 
say  I  have  seen 
hives       with 


CHINESE  cracks  out  of  which  bees  were  coming 
at  all  corners,  and  on  top,  with  eight 
Langstroth  frames  of  solid  brood,  the 
first  of  May.  It  was  about  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust before  I  could  spare  time  to  help  him 
take  them  out.  The  day  was  set,  when  he 
prepared  a  good  platform  scaffold  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  with  a  short 
ladder  we  managed  to  reach  the  top  board 
and  begin  sawing,  he  one  side  and  I  the  oth- 
er, taking  off  each  in  order  till  they  were 
all  off.  A  crowd  gathered  on  the  sidewalk, 
a  safe  distance  away,  and  asked  all  sorts  of 
questions,  some  trying  to  jolly  Lon,  who 
was  witty  enough  to  ignore  their  foolish 
jokes.  After  the  boards  were  off  and  the 
picture  taken  we  proceeded  to  transfer.  We 
got  five  full  Hoffman  frames  of  brood  and 
50  lbs.  of  chunk  alfalfa  honey.  We  were 
lucky  in  finding  the  queen;  and  by  smoking 
the  bees  after  all  the  honey  was  scraped 
out  of  the  building  they  settled  down  in  the 
hive  contented,  which  stood  on  the  plat- 
form. 
Just  a  few  days  before  I  left  Colorado  to 
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go  home,  Lon  requested  me  to  go  up  the 
Gunnison  Valley  about  seven  miles  to  his 
ranch  of  80  acres.  I  accepted  his  invitation. 
Lon  is  a  good  horseman,  and  owns  some 
good  trotting  stock.  There  are  about  ten 
acres  of  yoimg  apple  orchard  just  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  At  present  some  of  the  land 
is  without  water;  but  in  three  years  after 
the  Gunnison  tunnel  which  the  government 
is  building  is  completed  the  water  supply 
will  be  unlimited  for  that  whole  section  of 
country.  Lon  also  owns  30  fine  colonies  of 
Italian  bees,  all  in  good  ten- frame  standard 
hives.  He  let  his  ranch  and  bees  out  on 
shares;  and  to  show  you  he  was  not  to  be 
fooled  any  more  by  American  people  he  was 
shrewd  enough,  after  the  supers  were  on,  to 
make  marks  on  the  backs  of  the  hives,  ex- 
tending from  the  supers  down  on  the  hive- 
bodies,  so  he  could  tell  if  the  supers  had 
been  taken  off  or  not,  or  comb  taken  out  of 
the  lower  story.  We  looked  through  some 
of  the  hives.  I  showed  him  the  queen  and 
some  points  about  finding  her,  and  different 
ways  of  manipulating  bees,  hives,  etc. 

On  our  way  home  he  told  me  of  the  lot  of 
wild  flowers  in  China.  He  said,  "I  don' 
know  if  hon'  in  them  or  not.  I  wan'  to  go 
home  fo'  yea'  an'  see;  them  come  back  an' 
sell  my  prop'ty,  and  go  home  to  China  an' 
keep  bee."  I  asked  him  why  Chinamen  al 
ways  went  into  the  laundry  business  when 
they  landed  in  this  country,  and  if  that  was 
all  the  men  did  in  China.  He  said,  "No, 
but  I  tell  you  I  come  here,  you  see  I  hire 
for  cook  $50.00  a  month.  I  work  one  month 
all  right,  so  next  month  boss  say,  I  can't 
pay  this  month;  you  work  a  month  more, 
then  I  pay  you  both,  or  else  you  go.  See? 
Well,  1  work  another  month,  and  no  mon' ; 
then  I  find  out  he  got  none.  How  I  get  a 
judgment?  No  good;  $100  no  good.  What 
1  live  on?  I  then  start  wash.  First  week  I 
make  7  or  8  dol;  then  if  some  don't  pay 
wash,  I  don't  lose  all." 

ChiU  Center,  N   Y. 


A  CHEAP  HOME-MADE  STRAINER. 


How  to  Fasten  the  Cloth  to  the  Can. 


BY  G.   A     DEADMAN. 


I  suppose  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  keep  a  cow;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  most  of  you  use  a  metal  strainer  or  a 
strainer  with  pail  for  straining  the  milk. 
Many  of  you  may  know  that  cloth  is  much 
better  for  this  purpose  than  any  metal  can 
possibly  be;  but  because  you  did  not  know 
how  to  keep  it  in  place  easily  you  have  con- 
tinued in  the  old  way.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  used  a  rubber  band  large  enough 
to  go  over  the  top  of  the  can  and  around  the 
cloth  strainer  until,  happily,  I  thought  of 
the  clothes-pins.  If  there  is  anything  bet- 
ter I  should  like  to  hear  of  it.  For  the 
strainer  I  find  a  medium  grade  of  factory 
cotton  very  good.  If  too  light  it  does  not 
keep  in  place  so  well,  and  may  not  do  good 


work.  If  too  heavy  it  will  not  strain  fast 
enough.  About  the  best  at  5  cts.  per  yard 
will  do  nicely.  A  piece  a  yard  square  will 
make  four. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  mention- 
ed this  in  Gleanings  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  this  plan  is  very  handy  at  times 
when  having  a  little  balance  of  honey  that 
requires  to  be  strained  or  restrained;  but 
for  honey,  unless  it  is  hot,  thin  cheese-cloth 
is  better.  The  good  wife  will  find  it  very 
handy  when  making  jelly,  maple  syrup,  and 
such  like.  I  have  never  tried  the  clothes- 
pins when  straining  honey  in  a  large  way, 
general  ly  using  a  strap  with  a  buckle.     Those 


HOW  TO   HOLD  THE  CLOTH  WHEM  STRAIKING 
HONEY. 

of  you  who  have  tried  the  thin  cheese-cloth 
and  a  strap  to  hold  it  in  place  are  no  doubt 
well  satisfied,  although  the  Alexander  pail, 
as  recently  illustrated  in  Gleanings,  may  at 
times  be  better,  especially  when  doing  it  on 
a  large  scale.  I  like  to  know  that  no  fly  nor 
any  thing  else  can  get  into  my  honey,  and  a 
strainer  cloth  strapped  over  the  honey- can 
is  good  for  this,  if  nothing  else.  When  it 
can  be  strained  so  easily  there  is  really  no 
excuse  for  not  doing  it.  There  may  be  a  lit- 
tle of  the  last  when  drawn  off  that  will  re- 
quire to  be  restrained;  but  this  is  a  small 
matter.  I  do  not  like  bits  of  wax  scales  or 
cappings   to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  honey 
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when  put  into  pails,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it.     I  have  bought  honey  more  than  once, 
however,  that   had   this   objectionable  fea- 
ture. 
Brussels,  Ont. 

[It  is  these  simple  cheap  devices  that  help 
to  lighten  the  burden,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  our  profits  in  the  bee  business.  So 
simple  a  thing  as  a  clothespin,  applied  at  the 
right  time,  is  often  overlooked.  I  have  oft- 
en seen  my  mother  strain  out  starch  pre- 
cisely in  this  way;  and  the  illustration  here- 
with will  be  a  reminder  to  bee-keepers  how 
they  can  strain  their  honey. —Ed.] 


to  yield  a  crop  of  honey.  The  average  has 
been  abaut  40  or  50  lbs.  per  colony,  although 
as  much  as  150  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  has 
been  obtained  per  hive.  The  honey  is  most- 
ly light  amber.  Several  varieties  of  the 
sages  are  to  be  found  in  the  hills,  and  afford 
good  pasturage  for  bees.  Other  honey- se- 
creting flowers  abound. 

Mr.  K.  finds  that  it  does  not  pay  to  use 
the  solar  extractor  for  any  thing  but  cap- 
pings  and  new  combs.  For  old  combs  he 
uses  a  Germaa  wax-press.  Before  he  began 
the  use  of  the  latter  he  believes  he  must 
have  thrown  away  over  $L0O  worth  of  old 
combs. 


THE    HOME  OF  PATRICK  KEATING  NEAR    HACIENDA,    CAL,      THE     APIARY  IS  A  FEW   FEET  UP 
THE  HILL,    PARTIALLY   SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  CALIFORNIA  APIARY. 
The  Use  of  Beeswax  among  Horticulturists. 

BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 

I  am  sending  you  several  pictures  show- 
ing the  apiary,  home,  and  a  solar  wax-ex- 
tractor belonging  to  Mr.  Pat  Keating.  His 
property  is  known  as  the  Pat  Keating  farm. 
He  has  kept  bees  at  New  Almaden  some  15 
years,  but  before  coming  to  California  he 
was  in  the  business  at  his  old  home  in  Coun- 
ty Tipperary,  Ireland,  where  he  used  a  hive 
much  like  those  he  now  uses,  except  that 
they  were  more  like  the  double- walled  hives 
used  in  the  Eastern  States. 

This  California  apiary  has  contained  as 
many  as  200  colonies,  and  has  never  failed 


The  wax-extractor  pictured  is  4  ft.  long, 
2  ft.  4  inches  wide,  and  2  ft.  deep.  A  sheet 
of  Russia  iron,  three-quarters  the  size  of 
the  inside  of  the  box,  and  raised  to  about 
six  inches  of  the  top,  supports  the  combs  to 
be  melted.  Six  or  eight  combs  can  be  in- 
serted at  once,  and,  if  new,  will  melt  down 
in  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Keating  sells  all 
his  old  and  black  wax  to  a  man  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  who  makes  a  business  of  man- 
ufacturing grafting-wax.  As  stated  before 
by  me,  the  valley  just  named  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  fruit-growing  localities  in 
the  world,  consequently  much  beeswax  is 
used  by  its  horticulturists.  The  wax-maker 
referred  to  seems  to  prefer  the  old  wax  for 
his  purpose. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  APIARY  OF  PATRICK  KEATING,   HACIENDA,    CAL. 


PATRICK  KEATING'S  SOLAR  WAX-EXTRACTOR. 
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THE      WIRE-CLOTH       SEPARATOR 
DEMNED. 


CON- 


Brace  Combs  and  Propolis;  Tinker  Zinc  Better 
than  Wire  Cloth. 

BY   C.    H.    DIBBERN. 


I  have  read  and  reread  your  editorial  on 
pages  278,  '9,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
and  astonishment.  Now,  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  respect  for  the  opinions  and  experience  of 
Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Salisbury,  as  well  as 
your  own;  but  your  conclusions  are  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  all  my  experience  that 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  bee-keepers  to  sound  a 
warning  note  before  a  lot  of  money  is  wast- 
ed. I  gave  these  separators  a  very  thorough 
trial  some  twenty  years  ago.  I  can  not  now 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  my  conclusions 
were  not  good.     I  will  now  simply  give  my 


ficult  to  clean,  and  the  brace- comb  nuisance 
seemed  to  increase  the  longer  I  used  them. 
Then  I  found  that  some  seasons  the  bees 
would  make  a  thin  comb  on  the  separators, 
thinking,  probably,  it  was  some  new  kind  of 
foundation,  notwithstanding  full  sheets  were 
used  in  the  sections. 

I  now  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
them,  though  I  continued  using  some  of 
them  for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  it  was 
about  1892  that  Mr.  Betsinger  took  out  a 
patent  on  wire-cloth  separators,  and  cau- 
tioned bee-keepers  against  using  them  be- 
fore paying  him  a  royalty.  I  well  remem- 
ber laughing  to  myself  while  reading  it, 
feeling  that  he  was  welcome  to  all  he  could 
make  out  of  it.  During  the  last  ten  years 
all  my  wire-cloth  separators  hav  e  been  piled 
away  on  the  shelves  in  the  shop  with  a  lot 
of  other  abandoned  things. 


WIRE- CLOTH  SEPARATOR  SHOWING  HOW  THE  BEES  BUILT  COMB  ON  IT. 


experience,  and  bee-keepers  can  form  their 
own  conclusions. 

It  was  in  1886  that  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  some  wire  cloth  we  had  in  the 
store,  used  principally  for  sand  screen.  I 
thought  it  would  make  a  good  separator. 
That  year  I  tried  some  200  of  the  separators ; 
and  to  say  that  I  was  delighted  with  them 
expresses  it  mildly.  The  next  season  I  cut 
up  several  rolls  of  the  wire  cloth,  making 
about  1000  more  separators.  That  season 
my  enthusiasm  began  to  wane,  as  I  began 
to  notice  a  good  deal  of  brace- comb;  and 
then,  too,  the  bees  would  daub  lots  of  pro- 
polis where  the  separators  pass  between  the 
section.  Still  I  was  not  satisfied  that  these 
objections  could  not  be  overcome,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  all  of  them  the  next  year;  in 
fact,  I  used  more  or  less  of  them  for  about 
ten  years.     I  soon  found  they  were  very  dif- 


Now,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  sep- 
arators I  used  were  made  of  a  different  kind 
of  wire  cloth  from  that  you  now  have  under 
consideration,  I  will  inclose  a  piece  of  a  sep- 
arator I  used.  This  was  used  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  and  still  shows  the  fish-bone  of  a 
piece  of  comb  the  bees  attached  to  it.  Since 
reading  your  article  I  have  been  thinking  of 
various  ways  of  overcoming  my  objections. 
The  only  way  to  clean  effectually  the  sepa- 
rators is  to  boil  them;  but  that  soon  seems 
to  cause  them  to  rust.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  obviated  by  drying  them  immediately  and 
dipping  them  in  linseed  oil.  That,  too,  might 
overcome  the  trouble  of  excessive  propolizing 
and  brace-combs.  I  tried  to  have  the  mill 
making  the  wire  cloth  pass  the  cloth  through 
heavy  rolls,  so  as  to  make  it  thinner,  and 
not  leave  so  many  rough  places  for  the  bees 
to  daub  up,  and  make  them  easier  to  scrape, 
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but  they  had  no  machinery  suitable  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  experimented 
with  the  Tinker  excluder  zinc  for  separators, 
and  so  far  I  think  it  the  best  separator 
made.  The  fences,  however,  are  hard  to 
beat;  and,  with  the  plain  sections,  they  seem 
to  be  just  the  thing;  but  for  the  beeway 
sections,  is  there  any  thing  better  than  the 
old  tin  separator? 

Milan,  111. 

[The  sample  of  wire  cloth  smeared  up  with 
comb  or  wax  we  had  photographed  and  en- 
graved exactly  as  it  was.  The  mesh  of  wire 
cloth  is  the  same  as  that  used  so  successful- 
ly in  York  State  by  Salisbury,  House,  Grei- 
ner,  and  others. 

I  well  remember  when  this  wire-cloth  sep- 
arator was  first  brought  out,  for  I  stepped 
into  Gleanings  editorial  chair  about  that 
time.  There  were  then  reports  that  the  bees 
would  build  films  of  wax  on  the  wire,  and 
otherwise  smear  them  with  propol  s.  It  is 
probable  that  these  unfavorable  reports  at 
the  very  start  is  what  caused  them  to  be 
dropped  prematurely;  but  certain  it  is  that 
several  of  the  York  State  bee-keepers  in  late 
years  have  made  a  great  success  with  them. 

While  they  admit  that  bees  will  smear  wax 
on  them  at  times,  they  claim  this  is  true  only 
of  certain  colonies  and  in  certain  seasons, 
and  that,  even  where  the  separators  are 
daubed,  they  can  be  easily  cleaned  by  im- 
mersing them  in  hot  water.  You  refer  to 
this,  but  urge  as  an  objection  that  the  sep- 
arators so  treated  will  rust.  I  can  hardly 
see  why  this  should  be  so;  for  in  the  illustra- 
tion here  shown  it  appears  that  the  wire 
cloth  was  galvanized,  for  the  zinc  spelter 
can  be  plainly  seen  that  solders  the  wires  to- 
gether. A  galvanized  metal  is  not  liable  to 
rust  if  it  is  immersed  in  hot  water  only  once 
a  year  for  cleaning;  and  usually  anything  of 
this  nature  taken  out  of  boiling  water  will 
dry  almost  immediately  because  of  the  ac- 
quired heat.  If  the  hot  water  did  not  clean 
them  perfectly  I  would  use  a  little  common 
lye,  as  Emma  Wilson  recommends;  and  if 
there  were  danger  of  rust,  throw  the  sepa- 
rators, immediately  after  cleaning,  into  a 
box  of  sawdust,  and  then  give  them  a  good 
shaking.  They  will  come  out  dry,  I  will 
guarantee.  This  method  of  quick  drying 
small  metal  articles  that  have  been  immers- 
ed in  water  or  other  liquids  is  well  known  to 
manufacturers. 

But,  friend  D.,  I  really  believe  you  are  of- 
fering testimony  that  is  favorable  rather 
than  otherwise.  You  say  that  ycu  tried  200 
of  them  the  first  season, "and  to  say  that  I 
was  delighted  with  them  expresses  it  mild- 
ly."  You  had  clean  separators  to  start  on. 
Now  if,  the  second  season,  you  had  immers- 
ed them  in  a  solution  of  hot  lye  and  water, 
and  dried  them  in  sawdust,  I  infer  that  you 
would  have  been  "delighted"  with  them 
the  next  season;  for  your  chief  and  only  ob- 
jection was  the  building  of  wax  on  the  mesh 
of  the  cloth;  and  because  they  were  smeared 
up  you  abandoned  them.  If  i  there^  is  any 
one  among  our  contributors  who  can  'make 


a  balky  thing  work,  I  beheve  it  is  yourself. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  gather 
together  your  old  wire-cloth  separators  and 
clean  them  with  a  lye  solution  as  recommend- 
ed. If  there  is  one  colony  inclined  to  build 
on  to  the  cloth,  requeen  it. 

We  have  never  tried  these  wire- cloth  sep- 
arators; but  I  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with  what  I  saw  in  York  State  that  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  what  several  good 
bee  keepers  can  do,  a  lot  more,  including 
yourself,  can  likewise  do.  Now  that  this 
subject  is  up  for  discussion,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  tested 
these  wire- cloth  separators  in  years  gone  by, 
no  matter  what  their  testimony  may  be. 

I  might  add  further  that  some  of  the  York 
State  bee-keepers  use  these  separators  with 
plain  sections,  in  order  that  the  bees  may 
have  a  free  passageway  across  the  surface 
of  the  sections  and  through  the  wire  cloth 
from  one  section  to  another. 

Twenty  years  ago  you  probably  were  us- 
ing beeway  sections.  These,  you  can  readi- 
ly see,  would  cause  a  much  larger  amount 
of  propolis,  because  the  edges  of  the  sec- 
tions would  come  in  contact  with  the  wire 
cloth.  The  separators  that  have  been  used 
in  York  State  do  not  touch  the  plain  sections 
at  any  point  except  at  the  extreme  ends, 
the  sections  being  locked  closely  together  in 
straight  lines,  with  the  separator  exactly 
half  way  between  them,  also  on  a  straight 
line. 

So  far  the  Root  Co.  has  not  been  able  to 
solve  the  problem  of  making  these  separa- 
tors cheaply;  but  many  of  the  benefits  of 
them  might  be  secured  by  using  the  four- 
beeway  section,  and  then  going  to  the  hard- 
ware store  and  purchasing  a  roll  of  wire 
cloth.  This  can  be  taken  to  a  tinshop  and 
cut  up  into  desired  sizes.  Plain  sections  re- 
quire having  the  separators  bound  with  fold- 
ed tin,  top  and  bottom,  to  hold  the  separa- 
tor straight. 

This  reminds  me  that  N.  N.  Betsinger 
was  a  user  of  plain  sections  over  twenty  years 
ago;  and  when  I  met  him  in  a  convention 
some  six  or  eight  years  ago  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  were  resurrecting 
an  old  idea  of  his. 

I  think  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Betsinger  patent  on  wire-cloth  separa- 
tors. I  was  told  it  ran  out  about  a  year 
ago.  That  would  make  the  date  of  the  pat- 
ent about  1888.  How  long  prior  to  this  he 
may  have  been  using  them  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  Mr.  S.  D.  House,  a  neighbor  of  his. 
could  tell  us.  Indeed,  we  should  be  pleased 
to  have  him  give  us  his  experience,  for  Mr. 
House  is  the  man  who  obtained  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Betsinger,  and  who  has  recently  brought 
the  merits  of  the  device  before  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  his  State.— Ed.] 


On  page  402,  1905,  I  read  "Swarming  was  induced  by 
the  flora  from  cleome."  What  kind  of  cleome  have  you 
that  yields  nectar  in  June?  Here  we  have  five  kinds, 
and  count  on  a  bloom  about  the  15th  of  July.  Occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  about  one  out  of  4,444.444,  will  bloom  in 
June.    It  lasts  until  frost.  James  H.  King. 

TCarlton.  Ck)l. 
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AN  UP-TO-DATE  YOUNG  BEE-KEEPER. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  have 
been  keeping  bees  for  three  years.  A  man 
who  lived  about  a  mile  from  our  house  first 
got  me  interested  in  my  little  pets.  He 
moved  to  Missouri  last  year,  and  left  me 
without  anybody  to  advise  me;  but  I  find  all 
the  advice  I  need  in  my  bee- books  and 
Gleanings,  which  I  could  not  do  without. 
Last  year  I  secured  75  sections  of  honey 
from  one  colony,  and  also  three  swarms.  I 
now  have  three  colonies  of  Italian- Carniolans 
and  one  colony  of  hybrids.  They  are  all  in 
Dovetailed  hives.  I  am  wintering  them  out- 
doors. I  always  wintered  them  in  the  cellar 
until  this  time.  I  have  six  empty  hives,  and 
all  my  other  supplies  all  ready  for  next  sea- 
son. We  had  been  having  a  very  mild  win- 
ter until  about  a  week  ago,  when  it  turned 
pretty  cold. 

Last  summer  I  made  me  an  observatory 
hive  in  which  I  watched  the  bees  rtar  a 
queen.  I  think  the  Italian- Carniolans  are 
great  bees  for  comb  honey,  but  they  are 
awful  cross;  but  I  don't  mind  a  few  stings. 
J.  R.  McCORKLE. 

Wingate,  Ind.,  Feb.  11. 


addressing   farmers'    INSTITUTES    ON   THE 
SUBJECT  OF   BEES. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  paper  cuntaining  a 
synopsis  of  a  paper  re  id  before  a  farmers' 
institute  here  this  week.  I  dealt  principally 
with  pollination  of  plants  and  the  part  play- 
ed by  bees,  etc.  Incidentally  I  touched  on 
the  spraying  qaestion,  and  I  believe  some 
good  was  done.  There  was  quite  an  interest 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  I  believe  this  is  a 
good  field  to  work,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  it  covered  next  winter. 

Why  can  we  not  systematically  (and  with- 
out much  expense)  arrange  to  have  some 
practical  bee-keeper  present  a  few  of  these 
Ideas  before  each  county  and  township  insti- 
tute in  the  States.  The  subject  of  my  pa- 
per was  "The  Bee  as  the  Farmer's  Friend." 
I  showed  how  certain  crops,  as  clovers,  etc. , 
and  fruits,  depend  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  bee.  I  gave  details  in  regard  to  pollina- 
tion and  other  points  that  were  new  to  most 
of  the  audience,  and  showed  why  spraying 
d  urin^  blooming  time  is  injurious.  Of  course, 
these  things  are  ancient  history  to  the  ad- 
vanced bee-keepers,  but  were  well  received, 
and  many  inquiries  were  made  afterward, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  spraying.  Why  not  organize  some  plan 
to  present  some  of  these  things  next  winter? 

Another   point  I  had    nearly  forgotten. 


The"; question  was  asked, "Is  it  policy  and 
profitable  for  each  farmer  to  keep  bees  to 
fertilize  his  crops?"  I  answered, " No,  it  is 
not  good  policy,  nor  is  it  profitable  for  each 
farmer  to  keep  bees  unless  he  loves  their 
company.  It  is  policy  and  profitable  to  en- 
courage the  specialist  in  your  immediate  vi- 
cinity by  buying  his  honey."  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  free  advertising  I  had  20  or 
more  neighbors  ask  for  honey.  I  could 
have  sold  500  lbs.  if  I  could  have  supplied  it; 
but  I  sold  out  long  ago.  I  believe  there  is 
fertile  ground  in  this  thing,  good  enough  to 
pay  to  cultivate  it. 
Redkey,  Ind.  Geo.  W.  Williams. 

[You  are  surely  on  the  right  track.  A  bee- 
keeper who  is  progressive  enough  to  give  an 
interesting  talk  at  a  farmers'  institute  ought 
to  make  quite  a  name  for  himself  in  his  lo- 
cality, and  it  pays  to  have  such  a  name. 

Almost  any  bee-keeper  with  a  few  years' 
experience  ought  to  be  able  to  give  such  a 
talk;  for,  as  you  say,  the  facts  given  might 
be  ancient  history  to  a  bee-keeper,  though 
entirely  new  to  those  present. —  Eu.] 


BEES  in  cellar  RESTLESS. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to 
wintering  bees  in  a  cellar.  My  cellar  is  dry, 
with  a  window  in  one  side,  and  a  pipe  run- 
ning into  the  chimney  to  take  off  the  foul 
air.  I  am  keeping  it  at  about  45  degrees. 
The  bees  are  very  restless  this  winter.  I 
have  a  canvas  screen  hanging  in  front  of 
them  to  keep  the  light  from  them.  Is  that 
right?    If  not,  please  advise. 

James  B.  Goff. 

Dominion  City,  Man.,  Feb.  16. 

[I  think  your  trouble  is  in  not  having  your 
cellar  dark  enough.  Your  canvas  screen, 
unl-.ss  black  in  color,  would  let  in  altogether 
too  much  light  to  the  bees.  Your  better 
way  is  to  make  the  cellar  perfectly  dark. 
During  the  spring,  if  the  bees  are  still  un- 
easy, carry  them  out  for  a  flight,  and,  if  not 
too  late,  leave  them  out.  If  cold  weather 
continues,  or  is  liable  to  continue,  put  them 
back  in.  Bees  that  get  uneasy  will  often 
quiet  down  very  readily  if  they  can  be  given 
an  outdoor  flight.  —Ed.] 


large     entrances     propolized    nearly 

SHUT    IN  winter. 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  comment 
lately  on  bee-hive  entrances.  Please  accept 
my  mite.  I  have  for  several  years  contract- 
ed to  li  to  2J  inches  about  Nov.  1,  and  all 
supers  off  L.  hives;  but  this  fall  I  have  them 
2J  to  4J,  and  to-day  I  notice  one  of  my  best 
colonies  with  a  4-inch  entrance  |  deep,  and 
facing  the  southeast,  has  propolized  the  en- 
trance, leaving  three  peep-holes  that  you 
could  not  put  a  hazelnut  in.  If  the  entrance 
were  one  inch  deep,  two  bees  can  just  pass 
easily  in  each.  What  antics  bees  do  play 
when  left  to  their  own  will ! 

San  Diego,  Cal.  E.  F.  Porter, 
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A  SWARM  ENTERING  A  HIVE. 

In  your  comment  on  page  155  you  say  that 
I  did  not  send  a  picture  of  the  bees  running 
into  the  hive.  I  am  now  sending  one  which 
is  so  good  I  want  you  to  see  it. 

Ayer,  Mass.  F.  P.  Briggs. 


HIVE-CARBIERS. 

In  reading  your  article  in  the  last  issue 
about  carrying  bees  from  the  cellar  I  thought 
of  how  your  men  had  to 
stoop  down  to  pick  up 
and  put  down  their  load 
of  bees;  and  if  it  would 
be  acceptable  I  should 
like  to  give  you  a  de- 
scription of  our  method 
of  carrying  bees  in  and 
out  of  the  cellar.  The 
side  pieces  of  our  carrier 
are  made  of  inch  pine, 
3  inches  wide  and  7  feet 
long,  and  are  rounded 
down  to  2  inches  in 
width  at  the  ends  to  fit 
the  hands  better.  They 
are  made  into  a  hght 
frame  by  nailing  cleats 
17  inches  long  between 
tnem,  and  20  inches 
from  each  end  we  have 
a  pair  of  legs  9J  inches 
long.  By  using  this  car- 
rier with  the  short  legs 
you  do  not  have  to  bend 
over  so  much  when  you 
pick  up  and  put  down 
your  load  at  each  end 
of  the  journey  to  and 
from  the  yard.  We  have 
a  two-inch  strip  nailed 
across  the  top  of  the 
side-pieces,  17  inches 
from  one  end  to  prevent 
the  hives  from  sliding 
when  we  go  down  the 
cellar  steps,  which  are 
at  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees,  and  the  short 
legs  do  not  interfere  in 
any  way.  By  making  the  side  pieces  of  I^- 
inch  lumber  you  would  get  a  better  handle, 
and  your  carrier  would  not  weigh  over  12 
lbs. ,  and  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
two  loose  pieces  you  mention  as  now  using. 


If  you  would  supply  your  stretcher  with 
legs,  Hke  the  one  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
you  would  find  it  a  great  improvement.  In 
loading  up  as  well  as  unloading,  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  stooping  dovra,  lifting 
up,  and  letting  down  again,  which  forms 
the  hardest  part  of  all  the  work,  would  be 
saved. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  only  on  level  ground 
where  the  stretcher  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, but  on  uneven  and  even  on  quite  steep 


Lyonsville,  Mass. 


W.  W.  Gary. 


A  SWARM  ENTERING  A  HIVE. 

grades  also.  Although  the  bottom  of  my 
bee- cellar  at  my  former  home  was  on  a  lev- 
el with  the  outside  (a  very  desirable  fea- 
ture), it  was  quite  a  little  pitch  to  get  to  it 
and  from  it  with  the  bees.  We  never  had 
any  trouble  in  carrying  up  or  down  on  ac- 


OUR  HIVE-CARBIER;  the  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 
LEGS. 

Mr.  Editor:— Your  plan  on  page  280,  of 
carrying  bees  on  a  stretcher,  or  bee-carrier, 
as  we  always  called  it,  is  all  right,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  can  suggest  a  point  or  two  that  will 
make  the  work  of  handling  the  same  quite  a 
little  easier.  I  have  used  such  a  rig  to  car- 
ry into  and  out  of  the  cellar  for  many  years, 
and  know  from  experience  that  it  has  saved 
us  many  back  aches.  I  would  not  be  with- 
out one,  if  I  had  a  cellar  to  winter  in. 


count  of  hives  slipping  on  the  carrier;  but 
if  there  should  be  any  danger  it  could  be 
easily  prevented  by  driving  a  few  headless 
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nails  at  proper  distances  in  the  upper  edge 
of  each  side- piece.  To  carry  three  hives  at 
a  time  it  would  be  safer  to  load  three 
abreast  instead  of  one  on  top;  but  we  gen- 
erally found  that,  when  hives  are  well  pro- 
vided with  stores,  two  at  a  time  make  a  fair 
load. 

I  can  hardly  emphasize  too  much  that  an 
easy  passageway  in  and  out  of  the  cellar, 
especially  if  the  cellar-bottom  is  not  on  a 
level  with  the  outside,  is  of  great  importance. 
In  building  anew,  or  preparing  a  cellar  al- 
ready built  for  a  bee- repository,  this  feature 
should  receive  the  first  consideration.  It  re- 
duces the  labor  in  two  directions— saves  time 
and  makes  the  work  easier.  It  would  be  a 
well-paying  investment  to  provide  a  passage- 
way that  would  admit  of  carrying  the  load 
right  to  the  place  of  its  final  storage. 

LaSalle,  N.  Y.  G.  C.    Greiner. 

[These  hive-carriers  arealike  in  principle, 
and  hence  we  have  had  only  one  illustration 
made.  They  are,  unquestionably,  better 
than  the  two  plain  poles  which  we  illustrat- 
ed on  page  280.  While  this  carrier  would 
cost  a  little  more,  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  convenient,  and  save  unnecessary  and 
excessive  stooping.  It  is  so  good,  in  fact, 
that  we  have  marked  it  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture. The  same  kmd  of  carrier  is  used  in 
factories,  in  brick-yards,  and  in  many  other 
lines  of  industry  where  there  is  uneven 
ground  and  the  load  requires  gentle  han- 
dling.—Ed.]      

A  COMBINED  HIVE-TOOL  AND  FRAME-TONGS. 

While  I  was  taking  Gleanings  I  noticed 
several  descriptions  of  hive-tools,  and  you 
partly  described  one  you  intended  putting 
out  (five  tools  in  one,  I  think).  Now,  in- 
stead of  sending  you  a  description  of  the  one 
1  made,  and  which  I  find  very  convenient,  I 
send  you  the  tool  itself;  and  if  the  weather 
in  Ohio  is  like  ours  here  you  will  probably 
soon  find  occasion  to  use  it,  which  I  hope  you 
will  do  and  be  pleased  with  it,  though  I  do 
not  make  any  for  sale.  I  think  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  intended  will  suggest  themselves 


without  description.  With  it  you  can  take 
hold  of  a  frame  and  handle  it  without  pinch- 
ing a  bee  or  breaking  the  comb;  pry  covers 
loose;  pry  loose  and  move  frames,  remove 
bee-glue,  etc. 

As  I  did  not  get  to  feed  bees  in  the  fall,  I 
am  no  v  fee  iing  outside  nearly  every  day, 
weather  being  very  warm.  I  may  be  wrong 
in  feeding,  as  it  may  start  brood-rearing  too 
soon,  but  I  feared  starvation. 

Rockville,  Mo.  M.  A.  Barnett. 

[T.  G.  Newman,  something  like  twenty 
years  ago,  used  to  advertise  quite  extensive- 
ly what  I  think  he  then  calldd  the  Jones 


frame-pliers.  The  jaws  were  quite  similar 
in  shape  to  what  you  show.  The  handles, 
however,  did  not  have  the  hook  and  the 
blade,  and  in  these  respects  your  tool  would 
be  superior.  But  the  average  bee-keeper 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  take  kindly  to 
tongs.  The  Jones  tool  was  left  out  of  sup- 
ply catalogs  at  the  time,  if  I  am  correct, 
simply  because  of  the  little  demand  for 
them. —Ed.] 

SBADE  FOR  BABY  NUCLEI. 

I  infer  from  your  article,  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  your  baby- nuclei  yard,  that  they  are 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  unshad- 
ed. My  experience  is  that  setting  them  in 
the  ground  unshaded  has  not  been  favorable. 
Does  having  them  suspended  on  the  T  sup- 
ports make  a  difference?  and  do  you  prefer 
them  placed  in  the  sun  or  shade? 

Prophetstown,  111.        Henry  Stewart. 

[A  part  of  them  were  exposed  out  in  the 
open  sun,  and  others  were  in  the  shade.  We 
could  not  determine  which  lot  did  better.  If 
any  thing,  those  out  in  the  sun  fared  better 
than  those  in  the  shade;  and  this  is  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Pratt.  But  a 
good  deal  will  depend  on  locality.  Possibly 
your  sun  is  a  good  deal  hotter  than  ours  in 
summer. 

The  baby  nuclei  are  put  on  stakes  only  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  to  avoid  stooping 
in  handling  the  small  frames.  There  was 
no  other  advantage  and  no  disadvantage 
that  1  remember.  — Ed.] 


MOVING  bees  with  ENTRANCES  OPEN;  SELL- 
ING  HONEY  AT  AUCTION. 

I  notice  that  you  wish  to  hear  from  people 
having  had  experience  in  moving  bees  in 
hives  with  open  entrances.  I  have  moved 
bees  without  closing  entrances,  but  did  it 
after  night.  Quarts  of  bees  clustered  quiet- 
ly at  the  entrances.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  hives  with  sheets  in  the  day- 
time. There  is  much  less  danger  of  smoth- 
ering when  the  entrances  are  kept  open. 

A  good  way  to  sell  extracted  honey  in 
quart  cans  is  at  public  sales.  Some  have 
sold  as  much  as  $25.00  worth  at  55  to  65  cts. 
a  quart  at  once,  by  giving  samples  and  sell- 
ing at  the  highest  bid. 

Milroy,  Pa.  A.  H.  Kanagy. 

[A  good  deal  of  bee- moving  is  done  at 
night;  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  per- 
fectly feasible  to  leave  off  the  entrance- 
strips,  because,  even  if  the  bees  did  get  to 
flying  out  in  the  dark,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do  much  damage  to  noriesur  men  —Ed.] 


DRONES  IN  WORKER-CELLS. 

Will  drones  hatch  in  worker  cells?  Would 
not  such  eggs  be  laid  by  a  drone- laying  queen 
or  fertile  worker?         Charles  Warner. 

Wait,  0.,  Feb.  3. 

[Yes,  drones  will  hatch  in  worker- cells. 
Eggs  producing  them  may  be  laid  either  by 
laying  workers  or  by  drone- layers.  — Ed.] 
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WASHINGTON   AS  A  HONEY  STATE. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  what  he  knows 
about  Washington  as  a  honey  State,  espe- 
cially the  southwest  part,  south  of  Tacoma, 
where  the  heavy  timber  has  been  cut  off?  I 
spent  two  weeks  in  that  part  of  Washington 
last  summer,  but  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
learn  much  about  bees  there.  I  could  not 
find  any  apiaries  except  a  few  colonies  own- 
ed by  farmers.  Does  the  red  or  white  fir 
tree  furnish  any  nectar  for  honey  ?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  honey  is  made  from  either? 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  E.  J.  Johnson. 


CAUCASIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
EARLY   '80'S. 

On  page  1240  E.  F.  Phillips  speaks  of  the 
Caucasian  bees  as  recently  introduced. 
Some  year  in  the  1880's  Capt.  Hetherington 
divided  with  me  the  four  colonies  that  he 
imported.  I  have  two  of  them.  I  liked 
them  well,  but  their  swarming  was  constant. 
See  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  it  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  in  the  '80's,  published 
previous  to  Mr.  Newman's  selling  out,  un- 
der the  head  of  "Asiatic  Bees." 

Capt.  Hetherington  condemned  them.  My 
bees  were  well  marked.  I  could  distinguish 
them  plainly.  They  were  of  a  dull  brown- 
ish red.  They  are  a  very  hardy  race  of  bees, 
and  make  their  capping  frost-white. 

TuUy,  N.  Y.  J.  W.  Tafft. 

[Dr.  Phillips,  in  speaking  of  the  recent 
importation  of  Caucasians,  could  not  mean 
by  that  expression  that  they  were  a  race 
new  to  this  country,  as  I  happen  to  know  he 
well  knew  of  the  earlier  importations  by 
others.— Ed.] 

A  METAL  SIDE  AND  END  SPACER  FOR  BROOD- 
FRAMES. 

I  am  sending  you  a  drawing  of  my  idea  of 
the  way  the  metal  spacers  should  be  made. 
If  the  upper  one  were  nailed  to  the  top- bar 
I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  strengthen  the 


localities  (ask  Dr.  Miller) .  It  might  be  bet- 
ter to  have  just  two  pieces  to  one  frame- 
one  at  each  end  of  top-bar,  but  stamped 
three  places,  and  put  on  the  other  way,  so 
as  to  form  the  end-spacer  as  well. 
Chadbourn,  N.  C.  K.  B.  Morris. 

[It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  put  on 
spacers  such  as  you  show;  but  I  think  you 
would  find  they  would  not  work  as  freely, 
when  so  adjusted,  as  by  the  plan  we  origi- 
nally showed— the  embossed  strips  running 
perpendicularly  up  and  around  the  top-bar. 
-Ed.] 


frame  comer.  I  should  not  want  the  lower 
spacer  as  now  made,  because  bees  would 
surely  fill  in  between  with  propolis,  in  most 


[As  promised  in  our  last  issue  we  now  take  pleasure 
in  offering  to  our  readers  a  series  of  articles.or,  rather, 
a  book,  detailing  Doolittle's  method  of  controlling 
swarming  when  running  for  comb  honey  at  outyards— 
a  method  whereby  he  is  able  to  make  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  crop  of  honey.  Nor  does  it  require  the 
presence  of  any  one  at  the  outyards  except  to  carry  out 
the  manipulations  prescribed,  take  off  the  honey,  and 
— well,  perhaps  we  had  better  let  Mr.  Doolittle  tell  his 
own  story  about  his  system,  in  his  introductory  words. 
That  reminds  us  that  he  will  probably  have  it  published 
in  book  form  at  the  close  of  this  series  of  articles,  and 
hence  the  preface. — Ed.] 

PREFACE. 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  ' '  Sci- 
entific Queen- rearing, ' '  in  1889, 1  began  work 
upon  the  problem  of  non- swarming,  either 
with  or  without  manipulation,  putting  fully 
as  many  years  and  as  much  thought  into 
this  problem  as  I  did  to  bring  about  the 
matter  published  in  the  queen-book.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  in  this  work,  to  go  over 
all  the  ground  ' '  traveled ' '  during  the  past 
sixteen  years,  used  in  fully  perfecting  the 
plan  as  given  in  this  book,  as  the  book  is 
written  for  the  specialist,  and  particularly 
for  one  having  or  desiring  to  keep  bees  in 
out-apiaries. 

While  the  book  is  intended  for  the  special- 
ist, it  is  none  the  less  desirable  for  the 
plain,  every  bee-keeper,  with  his  one-home 
apiary,  or  for  the  amateur  with  his  five  to 
ten  colonies;  and  because  this  book  is  for 
the  specialist  in  bee-keeping  I  have  not  gone 
into  first  principles  or  the  A  B  C  of  our  pur- 
suit, as  the  specialist  has  passed  these  rudi- 
mentary things  long  ago.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  books  before  one,  and  all  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  of  the  "foundation 
structure,"  therefore,  have  no  need  of  re- 
peating here. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  "jumped  right 
into  the  arena, ' '  without  fear  or  asking  any 
favors,  and  told  the  reader,  in  as  simple 
language  as  I  could,  and  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble with  a  full  understanding  of  the  plan  in 
sight,  just  what  was  done  at  the  twelve  dif- 
ferent visits  I  made  to  the  out-apiary,  dur- 
ing one  year,  and  the  results  accruing  there- 
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from;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  but  I  have  given  the 
first  principles  the  same  as  I  did  in  "  Scien- 
tific Quetn-rearing. "  While  I  have  been 
digging  out  the  plans  as  given  in  this  book, 
others  have  been  building  many  different 
structures  on  the  queen-rearing  principle  I 
gave,  for  which  I  am  glad;  but  they  have 
not  undermined  the  principle,  nor  brought  it 
to  naught. 

And  now  I  send  this  non  swarming-sec- 
tion-honey- producing  principle  out,  expect- 
ing that  others  will  build  different  structures 
on  it;  and  if  they  do,  I  shall  be  glad  again. 
I  cheerfully  and  freely  give  the  principles  in 
this  system  to  all,  hoping  and  believing  that 
the  same  will  prove  as  efficient  in  the  hands 
of  others  as  they  have  with  me. 

CHAPTER  I. 

AN   AVERAGE  OF  114J    POUNDS    OF    SECTION 
HONEY  PER  COLONY  IN  A  POOR  SEA- 
SON, AND  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  14,  1905,  the  morning  of  my  six- 
tieth birthday;  and  as  old  Sol  peered  over 
the  hill-top  in  all  his  golden  splendor,  kissing 
the  swelling  buds  and  cheering  all  animated 
nature  with  the  intuition  that  ' '  spring  has 
come,"  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Clark,  my  part- 
ner, that  we  go  over  to  the  out-apiary,  five 
miles  distant,  and  set  the  bees  out  of  the 
cellar,  the  bees  in  the  home  apiary  having 
been  set  out  two  or  three  days  previously. 
The  horse  was^oon  hitched  up,  as  the  roads 
were  too  muddy  and  full  of  deep  ruts  for  the 
auto,  and  we  were  at  our  destination  before 
nine  o'clock,  with  the  stands  all  prepared 
for  the  bees. 


DR.  miller's  BOTTOM- BOARD,  SUMMER  SIDE 
UP. 

I?  As  I  use  the  Dr.  Miller  bottom- board,  the 
same  having  a  two- inch- deep  side  for  win- 
tering, and  a  three  eighths- inch-deep  side 
for  summer,  a  reserve  board  was  placed  on 
the  stand  of  No.  1,  row  No.  1,  summer  side 
up,  for  the  first  colony  taken  out  to  be 
placed  upon.  Before  going  to  the  cellar, 
two  smokers  were  set  to  burning— one  in  the 
bee-yard,  side  of  stand  No.  1,  row  1,  and 
one  at  the  cellar  door  just  outside.  Besides 
this  last  smoker,  there  was  placed  a  soak- 
ing-wet  (right- sized)  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
at  the  cellar  door,  ready  for  immediate  use 
as  soon  as  any  hive  was  brought  out,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  will  keep  bees  from 
pushing  out  of  their  hive  before  you  want 
them  to  like  a  wet  cloth. 

Colony  No.  1  was  now  brought  through 
the  cellar  door;  and  while  Mr.  Clark  shut 
the  door,  so  the  bees  remaining  in  the  cel- 
lar might  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  I  put 
the  wet  cloth  over  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 


and  then  sent  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  in  at  the 
entrance  through  a  little  hole  made  by  turn- 
ing back  one  corner  of  the  wet  cloth.  A 
loud  roar  soon  told  that  this  colony  was  in 
good  condition.  A  rope  was  now  put  under 
the  cleats  to  the  hive,  when  the  same  was 
carried   to   the   bee-yard  (Mr.  Clark  on  one 


REMOVING   THE   STAPLES. 

side,  Doolittle  on  the  other) ,  and  set  down 
by  the  side  of  the  stand  it  was  to  occupy. 
The  crate  staples  which  held  the  bottom- 
board  to  the  hive  were  now  pulled  out  by  a 
prying  motion  with  a  piece  of  a  wagon- 
spring,  fitted  so  it  would  just  slip  through 
between  the  wood  of  the  hive  and  the  top  of 
the  staple;  then  a  little  more  smoke  was 
used  to  drive  the  bees  back  so  they  would 
not  be  in  too  big  haste  to  come  out  of  the 
hive  when  the  same  was  lifted  from  the  bot- 
tom-board it  had  previously  occupied,  to  the 
one  on  its  own  stand.  The  bottom-board 
No.  1  had  occupied  all  winter  was  now  turn- 
ed summer  side  up  and  placed  on  stand  No. 
2,  when  colony  No.  2  was  brought  out  in  the 
same  way  No.  1  had  been,  and  placed  on  it, 
and  so  on  till  all  were  out. 


USE  OF  A  ROPE  IN  CARRYING   A  HIVE. 

In  this  way  all  dead  bees,  dirt,  etc.,  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  winter  were  at 
once  done  away  with,  leaving  all  sweet  and 
clean,  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Owing 
to  too  much  work  of  all  kinds  for  two  or 
three  years  previous  when  I  was  alone,  the 
bees  at  the  out-apiary  had  been  allowed  to 
become  reduced  in  numbers  to  21  colonies  in 
the  fall  of  1904,  one  of  which  was  queenless 
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and  weak  in  bees.  An  inventory  taken  aft- 
er all  were  out  gave  11  good  colonies— 5  fair, 
3  weak,  and  2  dead— the  dead  ones  being  the 
queenless  colony,  and  one  which  was  made 
Dy  setting  an  upper  story  off  late  in  the  sea- 
son, thinking  it  had  a  queen  because  the  bees 
did  not  go  down  through  the  bee-escape 
when  it  was  put  under  to  rid  the  hives  of 
honey  from  bees. 

After  the  bees  had  settled  down  a  little 
from  their  first  flight,  two  or  three  that 
seemed  light  in  stores  when  putting  them  on 
their  stands  were  fed  by  exchanging  two 
frames  of  empty  combs  for  two  full  combs 
of  honey  left  over  from  the  year  before. 
The  entrances  were  now  adjusted  to  suit  the 
size  of  the  colonies,  3  inches  by  §  being  giv- 
en the  good  colonies;  2  by  |  for  the  fair,  and 
I  by  §  for  the  weak. 


ENTRANCES  ADJUSTED. 

Next,  each  hive  was  looked  -after  to  see 
that  all  was  as  tight  as  possible  about  the 
top,  and  that  every  thing  was  in  good  condi- 
tion for  leaving  till  pollen  became  plentiful 
from  the  elm  and  soft  maple,  when  we  start- 
ed for  home.  This  was  what  was  done  on 
the  first  visit  for  the  season  of  1905. 


A  YEARS  WORK  IN  AN  OUT  APIARY 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ten  days  later,  April  24,  the  elm  and  soft 
maples  were  in  full  bloom;  and  as  the  day 
was  fine  I  went  to  the  out-apiary  again,  ar- 
riving there  about  nine  o'clock.  I  found  the 
bees  were  almost  rolling  over  each  other, 
carrying  in  the  yellowish- green  pollen  from 
the  elm  and  the  greenish- pink  from  the 
maples. 

During  the  season  of  1904  some  70  combs 
of  honey  in  Langstroth  frames,  averaging 
about  7  pounds  each,  had  been  left  for  spring 


use,  after  seeing  that  all  colonies  had  enough 
for  winter,  these  being  kept,  with  other 
combs  more  or  less  empty,  for  a  purpose 
which  will  be  explained  further  on.  Each 
hive  was  now  opened,  beginning  at  No.  1  on 
the  first  row,  to  see  that  each  had  a  good 
queen  and  honey  enough  to  make  them 
"rich"  to  a  prosperous  degree  till  fruit- 
trees  came  into  bloom,  from  three  to  four 
weeks  later.  Any  colony  that  did  not  have 
20  pounds  of  honey  was  given  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  seven- pound  combs  till  it  did 
have  that  amount;  and  if  any  colony  had 
more,  none  of  it  was  taken  away,  as  there  is 
nothing  which  gives  better  results  in  bees  in 
the  spring  than  to  have  the  colony  so  rich 
in  stores  that  it  feels  no  need  of  retrenching. 

In  fact,  after  trying  all  other  plans  for 
stimulating  brood- rearing  at  the  out- apiary 
I  feel  to  say  there  is  nothing  that  comes 
* '  anywhere  near  in  sight ' '  of  this  plan  of 
"millions  of  honey  at  our  house."  AH  talk 
about  daily  feeding,  as  practiced  by  Mr. 
Alexander  and  others,  is  of  no  use  at  the  out- 
apiary,  for  the  apiarist  can  not  be  there  to 
attend  to  it.  And,  even  if  he  could,  results 
show  that  the  "millions  of  honey  at  our 
house"  plan,  followed  by  what  is  to  come 
hereafter,  will  outstrip  it  by  far  in  the  race 
for  bees  in  time  for  the  harvest. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  matter,  as  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  important  things  when  an 
out-  apiary  is  worked  for  comb  honey.  After 
seeing  that  all  had  20  pounds  or  more  of  hon- 
ey, the  entrances  were  enlarged  to  about  5 
inches  in  length  for  the  best  colonies,  to  1^ 
inches  for  the  weaker  ones,  or  enough  so 
the  bees  would  not  be  crowded  till  the  next 
visit,  which  would  be  nearly  a  month  later, 
or  during  fruit-  bloom.  A  careful  inspection 
of  the  brood  showed  that  all  the  queens  were 
good,  as  all  brood  was  in  compact  form,  with 
eggs  on  the  outside  of  the  outside  combs  to 
the  brood- nest  (not  brood-chamber),  all  the 
cells  within  this  circle  of  eggs  being  occupied 
with  one  egg  in  each. 

I  have  noticed  for  years  that  a  poor  or 
failing  queen  does  not  lay  like  this,  but 
' '  scatters  "  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ac- 
cording to  her  poorness.  Where  I  find  queens 
that  are  poor,  as  I  sometimes  do  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  they  are  killed,  and  one  of  the 
weak  colonies,  with  its  good  queen,  is  united 
with  the  colony  from  which  the  queen  has 
been  killed.  By  attending  to  this  queen 
matter  when  taking  off  the  clover  or  bass- 
wood  honey  each  year,  superseding  all  queens 
more  than  three  years  old,  and  those  young- 
er which  may  show  signs  of  failure,  the 
problem  of  poor  queens  in  the  spring  is  prac- 
tically solved.  Far  better  supersede  at  that 
time  than  in  the  spring. 

This  is  something  well  worth  ' '  pasting  in 
the  hat."  A  careful  look  over  the  yard,  the 
last  thing,  to  see  that  all  was  in  "applepie" 
order,  and  I  was  soon  gliding  in  the  auto 
over  the  road  toward  home  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  which  is  fast  enough, 
considering  the  roughness  of  the  roads  and 
our  hilly  country.  The  above  was  what  waa 
done  at  the  second  visit. 
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MORE   ABOUT    POULTRY   IN    THE   SOUTHWEST 
FLORIDA  KEYS. 

The  hen  I  mentioned  that  stole  her  nest 
and  came  off  with  a  brood  of  twelve  chick- 
ens about  Feb.  1,  a  little  later  became  trou- 
blesome in  the  garden,  and  so  Mr.  Shumard 
caught  her  and  put  her  over  the  fence  with 
the  rest,  supposing  she  would  call  the  little 
chicks.  Well,  either  she  did  not  succeed  in 
calling  them  or  else  they  preferred  to  stay 
around  the  house  (that  "pocketful  of  wheat" 
was  a  factor  in  their  decision),  even  if  it 
made  "a  home  without  a  mother;"  and  al- 
though the  temperature  went  as  low  as  any 
time  during  the  winter,  and  we  had  some 
cold  storms  of  24  hours'  duration,  these  lit- 
tle chaps  that  never  kneiv  what  a  shelter 
was  are  now  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
chickens  I  ever  saw.  At  night  they  stayed 
in  the  woodpile  of  round  logs  and  limbs,  and 
were  scudding  about  when  it  was  raining 
considerably,  evidently  because  they  liked 
the  fun  of  it,  and  nothing  else.  As  there 
were  three  broods  to  be  fed  out  of  that 
"pocket"  I  finally  made  a  little  enclosure 
that  would  admit  the  chicks  but  keep  out 
any  of  the  older  ones  that  occasionally 
"jumped  the  fence;"  and  during  the  rainy 
days  they  would  go  "streaking  it"  for  the 
wheat  (ten  rods  away)  whenever  they  got 
hungry,  in  a  way  that  was  really  comical. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  they  took  care 
of  themselves  when  not  over  three  weeks 
old.  Just  think  of  it!  a  climate  where  there 
is  no  need  of  incubator,  brooder,  coops  of 
any  sort,  nor  even  a  natural  mother  after 
they  are  three  weei?s  old!  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  get  rid  of  their  natural  enemies  of 
the  island,  and  give  Nature  "full  swing." 

I  questioned  Mr.  S.  about  insect  enemies; 
and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  he  pro- 
cured his  stock  from  some  that  were  abso- 
lutely healthy  and  clean,  and  has  been  very 
careful  ever  since  about  taking  any  chances 
in  the  way  of  infected  fowls.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  I  should  add  his  egg-yield  has 
fallen  off  a  good  deal  since  he  fenced  the 
poultry  off  on  the  north  part  of  the  island. 
Laying  hens,  or  at  least  his  laying  hens, 
seem  very  fond  of  human  companionship.  I 
can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  like 
to  have  their  nests  near  where  the  family 
live,  and  that  they  take  a  sort  of  pride  in 
making  everybody  aware  of  the  fact  when 
an  egg  has  been  laid.  There  is  some  excite- 
ment in  being  chased  off  the  garden;  and 
when  they  are  once  convinced  their  owner 
loves  and  admires  them;  they  don't  mind 
having   a    "scrap"    or    two    occasionally. 


They  like  to  be  around  where  there  is  some- 
thing "  doing." 

Poultry  are  very  fond  of  "  donax,"  and  it 
would  be  an  ideal  animal  food  were  it  not 
for  the  trouble  of  getting  them  out  of  the 
sand.  I  suggested  teaching  them  to  follow 
the  waves  and  help  themselves;  but  they 
say  poultry  are  rather  shy  of  salt  water. 
Ducks  will  go  right  into  the  salt  water  and 
help  themselves;  and  if  they  can  thrive  on 
animal  food  alone,  here  is  the  place  where 
the  owner  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
gather  his  eggs  and  sell  them. 

I  saw  quite  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  feeding 
on  donax  this  morning.  Not  long  ago,  I  am 
told,  a  nice  flock  of  tame  ducks  came  along 
the  beach,  and  were  taken  up  and  cared  for, 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  nobody  knows 
where  they  came  from.  These  things  I  have 
mentioned  may  seem  at  first  glance  trivial; 
but  they  tell  us  what  is  possible,  and,  with 
a  little  care  and  investigation,  I  think  a 
great  business  might  be  worked  up  here 
with  very  little  expense  for  fixtures. 

GREEN  FOOD  FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

From  the  great  avidity  with  which  fowls 
here  devour  green  stuff  in  the  garden  I  am 
convinced  it  will  pay  well  in  eggs  to  grow 
something  to  supply  this  craving.  Lettuce 
is  all  right,  and  I  have  been  experimenting 
on  other  garden  stuff.  I  had  three  rows  of 
spinach  in  my  little  enclosure  of  two- foot 
netting.  While  this  kept  out  the  grown 
fowls,  the  two-inch  mesh  admitted  that 
brood  of  twelve  at  their  pleasure;  and  as 
soon  as  my  spinach  took  on  its  second  leaves 
they  followed  the  rows  from  end  to  end, 
snipping  the  green  shoots  every  morning.  I 
have  been  wondering  if  this  daily  ration  of 
young  spinach,  with  the  wheat,  has  not 
something  to  do  with  their  wonderful  agili- 
ty, strength,  and  endurance.  With  the  ants 
and  other  insect  food  they  get,  does  it  not 
make  just  about  a  "  balanced  ration  "  that 
our  experiment  stations  talk  about  so  much? 

THE  BEES  ON  OUR  ISLAND. 

Although  we  have  had  drones  flying  to 
some  extent  for  more  than  a  month,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  I  have  not  at  this  date 
a  single  young  laying  queen.  The  drones 
reared  occasionally  in  worker- cells  by  our 
imported  Caucasian  either  did  not  answer  or 
the  weather  was  hardly  warm  enough,  and 
still  enough  so  to  favor  the  meeting  between 
drones  and  queens.  On  the  14th  of  March  I 
saw  a  young  queen  that  was  hatched  on  the 
6th  leave  her  nucleus  hive.  I  called  to  some 
friends  near,  and  m  about  twenty  minutes 
she  came  back  with  very  plain  evidence  of 
fertilization.  To-day,  March  16,  I  sat  down 
in  front  of  the  same  nucleus  hive  to  see  how 
much  pollen  was  coming  in.  Just  about  the 
time  a  queen  begins  to  lay,  pollen  usually 
begins  to  come  in  pretty  lively.  To  my  sur- 
prise, this  queen  came  out  of  the  entrance, 
walked  around  on  the  front  of  the  hive,  and 
then  went  back  inside.  I  called  Mrs.  Root. 
The  queen  soon  came  out  again,  took  wing, 
and  was  gone  about  ten  minutes.  This  she 
did  three  times— the  last  time  being  gone 
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twelve  minutes.  I  should  like  to  ask  those 
familiar  with  such  things  if  it  is  usual  for 
young  que*  ns  to  go  out  unattended  after 
fertilization.  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
read  closely  what  has  been  written  of  late 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  remember  that, 
years  ago,  there  were  a  few  who  declared  a 
queen  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  fertilized 
more  than  once  before  she  commences  lay- 
ing. Has  any  thing  new  come  up  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  late?  Do  queens  ever  go 
out  to  take  another  look  at  "  all  outdoors  " 
before  retiring  and  making  maternal  duties 
the  all-absorbing  end  and  aim  of  life? 

Later.— To-dsiy  (March  17)  on  opening  the 
nucleus  hive  to  see  if  the  queen  was  laying 
I  found  her  on  the  combs,  with  plain  evi- 
dence once  more  of  fertilization.  I  do  not 
see  how  there  could  have  been  any  mistake. 

One  other  thing  I  have  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  incident:  When  any  of  our 
young  queens  are  of  the  proper  age  to  take 
their  wedding- trip  I  notice  a  dozen  bees  or 
more  on  the  front  of  the  little  hives  near 
the  entrance,  at  about  2  or  3  p.m.  When- 
ever I  see  this  cluster,  if  I  watch  pretty 
closely  I  usually  see  the  young  queen  come 
out  soon  after  During  the  rest  of  the  aft- 
ernoon there  are  more  or  less  bees  "nosing 
around  ' '  where  she  crawled  over  the  front 
of  the  hive  when  getting  ready  to  fly.  One 
queen  took  wing  from  the  top  corner  of  a 
hive,  and  I  saw  bees  hanging  around  the 
corner  for  several  hours  after.  No  doubt 
their  acute  sense  of  smell  enabled  them  to 
track  her  in  something  the  same  way  a 
bloodhound  follows  the  scent  of  a  fugitive. 
The  bees  have  a  rather  different  motive, 
however,  for  theirs  is  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  their  "beloved  queen."  They,  it  would 
seem,  in  very  truth  "  love  the  very  ground 
she  walks  on;"  and,  while  I  am  about  it,  I 
lil<e  to  see  a  young  man  so  devoted  to  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  the  queen  of  his  heart  and 
life,  that  he  loves  the  very  spot  where  her 
foot  has  pressed  the  green  grass;  and  when 
these  two  keep  it  until  they  are  nearly  sev- 
enty years  old,  as  a  rule  I  should  consider 
them  "  near  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  for 
they  are,  in  one  yery  important  respect, 
just  where  and  just  as  God  intended  and 
wants  them  to  be. 


OUR   IMPROVED   CHESTNUTS:   GRAFTING 
CHESTNUTS,   ETC. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:—!  commenced  to  bud  and  graft  when 
I  was  but  ten  years  old.  I  tell  you  this  so  you  may  know 
my  experience  in  grafting,  for  I  had  much  trouble  in  the 
beginning  to  graft  the  chestnuts  as  successfully  as  ev- 
ery other  kind  of  fruit.  The  best  way  in  this  section  is 
to  cut  the  grafts  before  the  buds  swell  in  spring;  tie 
them  in  bundles,  and  put  them  in  the  cellar.  If  they 
shrink  a  little  it  will  not  hurt  them.  Then  wait  with 
your  grafting  until  the  leaves  on  the  trees  you  want  to 
graft  are  from  Vi  to  Va  inch  long.  Since  I  follow  this 
rule,  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  my  grafts  will  grow. 
This  way  you  can  graft  the  chestnut  successfully  till  the 
leaves  are  half  grown.  The  reason  for  waiting  is  this: 
The  chestnut-tree  startslate  in  spring:  but  when  it  does 
start  it  does  so  with  a  rush.  This  bursts  your  grafting- 
wax,  lets  in  air,  and  means  the  death  of  your  graft. 
What  I  have  done  and  what  I  know  about  the  big  chest- 
nuts I  will  tell  you  next. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  grafted  the  first  big  chest- 
nuts on  my  own  farm.    In  three  years  I  had  a  lot  of  the 


finest  chestnuts  I  ever  saw,  and  they  are  good, too,  boiled 
or  roasted.  I  don't  think  green  chestnuts  of  any  variety 
ought  to  be  eaten.  Since  then  I  have  grafted  them  by 
the  acre  for  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  All  together 
I  grafted  eight  acres,  besides  hundreds  of  single  trees; 
but  like  you,  Mr.  Root,  I  am  getting  too  old  to  climb 
trees.  I  am  op ly  two  years  younger  than  yourself.  If 
you  have  not  done  so  already,  I  would  advise  you  to 
plant  some  chestnut-trees  right  at  your  home  in  Medina, 
and  don't  plant  them  all  in  the  woods  for  the  squirrels, 
for  you  will  find  they  go  for  your  chestnuts  before  any 
other  nuts. 

Yes,  the  trees  bear  as  young  as  you  are  informed.  I 
have  seen  little  trees  bent  down  until  the  big  heavy  burrs 
were  resting  on  the  ground,  and  big  trees  that  looked 
more  like  weeping  will  )ws  than  any  thing  else.  I  have 
often  seen  half  a  dozen  of  the  big  burrs  hanging  on  a 
limb  not  bigger  than  a  common  leadpencil. 

Now  for  the  best  varieties.  The  great  Paragon  is  by 
all  odds  the  great  leader  here  of  all  the  different  kinds 
tried  so  far.  The  Numbo  is  also  a  good  one,  but  it  does 
not  bear  quite  so  abundantly.  The  Spanish  is  not  worth 
raising  here.  It  is  too  bitter;  besides,  the  kernel  is  in 
sections  of  all  shapes:  and  that  bitter  skin  around  the 
kernel  is  between  all  the  joints,  making  it  taste  more 
like  an  acorn  than  a  chestnut.  Don't  cut  any  grafts 
from  a  tree  in  full  bearing.  If  you  do  your  grafts  vsdll 
bloom  the  same  year  they  are  grafted.  This  will  injure 
the  grafts  greatly. 

You  tell  your  friend  in  Michigan  to  get  a  good  grafter 
next  spring,  and  get  that  fine  row  of  trees  grafted.  In 
a  few  years  he  will  have  something  to  make  his  heart 
feel  glad,  and  a  wonder  for  the  neighbors.  If  you  have 
not  the  Paragon  chestnut  (for  you  must  have  it)  I  can 
send  you  a  boxful  of  grafts.  I  charge  you  nothing  for 
them.  If  you  agree  to  pay  the  freight,  say  so  and  you 
shall  have  them  next  spring.  J.  H.  Bupp. 

Loganville,  Pa.,  Dec.  11. 

[Perhaps  the  good  brother  who  writes  the 
above  did  not  intend  it  for  print,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  get  him  into  trouble  by  print- 
ing his  last  paragraph  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent;  and  I  would  suggest  to  him  that 
he  had  better  put  a  price  o'n  his  chestnut 
grafts,  say  sufficient  to  cover  postage  and  to 
give  him  something  for  his  trouble.  I  am 
sure  the  readers  of  Gleanings  would  prefer 
to  get  them  that  way  rather  than  have  him 
send  them  free  of  charge.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  accept  his  kind  offer,  owing 
to  a  multitude  of  other  cares.  The  informa- 
tion he  has  given  will  probably  be  valuable 
to  a  great  many.— Ed.] 


Regarding  Our  Advertisers. 


F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  E.  Walpole,  Mass..  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  paroid  and  Neponset  roofing  papers,  pub- 
lish a  very  interesting  and  instructive  booklet  of  farm 
building  plans  which  they  will  send  free  upon  request. 
This  booklet  has  proven  to  be  so  popular  that  the  third 
edition  has  already  been  published.  It  is,  indeed,  well 
worth  sending  for  and  every  one  of  our  readers  should 
have  a  copy.  Cut  out  this  notice,  or  mention  Glean- 
ings, and  send  a  two-cent  stamp.  The  booklet  will  be 
mailed  to  you  at  once. 


The  demand  for  a  small  amount  of  power  which  can 
be  applied  to  several  uses,  exists  on  every  farm.  In 
grinding,  sawing,  pumping,  and  in  numerous  other  op- 
erations, some  easily  applied  power  would  mean  a  great 
saving  of  labor  and  time.  Bee-keepers  have  many  uses 
for  small  engines  or  motors.  If  you  have  felt  the  need 
and  want  to  know  how  to  accomplish  your  work  as 
quickly  as  possible,  you  should  purchase  a  gasoline-en- 
gine. We  recommend  the  use  of  gasoline-engines  in 
preference  to  those  run  by  any  other  fuel.  The  Lyons 
Engine  Co.,  Lyons.  Mich.,  who  have  a  page  ad.  in  this 
number  of  Gleanings,  manufacture  a  very  high-grade, 
medium-priced  engine,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish 
three  or  four  different  styles  and  sizes.  If  you  will 
send  for  their  catalog  and  mention  Gleanings  we  are 
quite  sure  that  your  inquiry  will  be  taken  care  of  care- 
fully and  full  information  furnished  to  you. 
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Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Rcady-to-makc  Garments. 
What  arc  They? 

They  are  shirtwaists,  kimonos,  and  matinees, 
correctly  cut  to  fit  women  of  all  sizes.  They  are 
of  dozens  of  different  materials.  They  require 
but  little  fitting,  as  they  were  cut  by  an  expert. 
Any  one  can  make  her  own  waists  or  negligees  by 
means  of  these  Ready-to-make  Patterns. 

A  few  prices: 
SHIRTWAISTS— of  India  linen,  four  sizes,  32 

to  44  bust  measure,  each 45c 

SHIRTWAISTS-of  fancy  cheviot,  in   three 

styles,  sizes  32  to  44  bust  measure 65c 

SHIRTWAlSTS-union  linen,  in  four  styles, 

32  to  44  bust  measure,  each 75c 

SHIRTWAISTS-of  butcher's  linen,   95c;    of 
very  fine  India    linen  with    embroideries 

and    insertions $1.50 

KIMONOS— of  Arnold  flannelettes,  percale 
designs,  with  contrasting  bands  as  a  trim- 
ming; full  length,  $1.-15;  short  kimonos  ■■•  85c 
MATINEES-of  silk,  dainty  Jap  printings, 
with  bands  of  contrb.sting  solid  color  ma- 
terial, each $2  50 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


Sliding  doors,  adjustable 
shelves,  in  Quartered  Oak 
and  Mahogany.  Send  for  il- 
lustrated free  catalog. 


The  Cleveland  Desk  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


HERE    IS  A  WINNER. 

The  Modem  Farmer  and  Busy  Bee $    50 

American  Bee  Journal  (new  subscribers) 1  00 

Farm  Money  Maker 50 

Agricultural  Epitomist 25 

And  your  choice  of  Langstroth  on  the  Honey-bee, 

or  A  B  Cof  Bee  Culture 1  20 

All  for  $1.85.  $3  45 

The  American  Boy,  the  Cosmopolitan,  or  Pearsons, 
may  be  substituted  for  A.  B.  J.  Ask  for  other  substi- 
tutes. We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper.  Let 
us  have  a  list  of  what  you  want.  Address  quick, 
THE  MODERN  FARMER,  307  N.  3d  Street,  St. 
Joseph,  no. 

f%  SC  **""  "^^  NAMES— For  names  and  P.O.  of  25  farm- 
^*^*^  era  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 

WANTED. 

Local  representative  to  handle  the  sale  of  our  new 
Unrivaled  Series  of  Charts  and  Surveys  showing  every 
State  and  foreign  country;  reliable,  historical,  and  de- 
scriptive matter  beautifully  illustrated.  We  anticipate 
sale  large  enough  to  net  our  representatives  from  $300 
to  $800  in  every  county.    Address 

Rand,  McNally&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


r\ 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


4  EsL&st  INTEREST 

^Compounded  Twice  a  Year! 


Assets  of  over  one- half 
million  and  the  management 
of  prudent  men  of  solid  finan- 
cial standing  give  this  bank 
every  element  of  safety. 

Send  to-day  for  particu- 
lars, explaining  how  you  can 
open  an  account  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail. 

^  *?  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances all  or  any  part  of  your  de- 
posit may  be  withdrawn  at  will. 


r. 


V. 


tH^ SAVI NCS  DEPOSIT 

--aANK  COMPANY     — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


F^ILJWLING^' 


If    you    understand   modern   methods   and 
farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  Gleanings  who  is  in- 
terested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the 
growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalog 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agricultiire.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Floriculture' 
which  we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell  University 
Home  Oorrespon.  School,  Dept.l2,  Springfield  Ifass 
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A  Plain 
Attractive  and 
Comfortable  Home 
Built  of  Hollow 
Concrete 
Building=blocks 


Concrete  -  Building  -  Blocks 


.^^^"^^"^^sm^ 


11  1L  ANY  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings   in  Bee  Culture 
/Wl      have  undoubtedly  noticed  our  advertisement   at   one 
/  V  i.     time  or  another.     In  fact,  hundreds  have  v^ritten  us 
>  saying,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Gleanings." 

As  a  result  we  have  sold  a  large  number  of  machines  to  rt  ad- 
ers  of  this  valuable  publication,  and  we  deemed  it  no  more 
than  courtesy  to  those  with  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  doing  business  to  thank  them,  through  this  medium,  for 
their  patronage,  and,  further,  state  that  we  are  in  the  market 
again  this  year  with  all  the  machines  we  advertised  and  sold 
last  season,  besides  several  new  and  distinct  types.  The  con- 
crete-building-block  business  has  assumed  such  enormous  pro- 
portions- the  product  displacing  every  other  building  mate- 
rial—at once  and  apparently  for  all  time  wherever  established, 
that  we  feel  warranted   in   predicting  that   the   time  is  fast 

approaching  when 
one  who  is  thinking 
of  erecting  a  build- 
ing,  no  matter 
whether  it's  house, 
barn,  business  block 
or  factory,  will  give 
no  other  material 
even  a  thought. 

THE  BUILDING  OF 
HOMES  has  changed 
as  much  as  has  the 
method  of  doing  any 

other  work  in  the  past  decade.  As  is  true 
in  the  case  of  modern  machinery,  ' '  Neces- 
sity has  become  the  mother  of  invention." 
THE  GREAT  ONSLAUGHTS  made  upon  the 
vast  forests  of  the  country  have  greatly 
reduced  the  available  supply  of  building 
timber.  Brick  and  stone  have  substituted 
wood  very  satisfactorily  in  most  cases,  but 
at  a  prohibitive  cost.  Only  within  th 
past  few  years  has  a  cheaper  substitue 
than  either  of  these,  one  which  rivalste 
One  of  the  Large  Machines  its  cost  wood  itself,  been  found.    No  other 


One  Style  of  Block 
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form  of  construction  allows  such  a  free  range  for  the 
carrying-out  of  the  architect's  or  owner's  artistic  con- 
ceptions. Wonderful  combinations  and  arrangements 
are  not  only  possible  but  easily  made. 

THE  GREAT  SECRET  in  the  making  of  blocks  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  one  who  constructs  the  block-mak- 
ing machines.  The  machine  must  make  a  perfect 
block.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  allow  severe 
tamping  of  the  material,  and  it  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  removal  of  the  block  can  be  quickly  and  eas- 
ily accomplished  without  risk  of  breaking. 

We  have  experimented  and  devoted  all  our  ener- 
gies to  manufacture  a  machine  which  shall  include 
every  desirable  feature  which  our  building  experience 
has  shown  us  a  machine  should  include,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  satisfied  every  conceivable  need. 

SINCE  THE  SALE  OF  OUR  FIRST  IVI\CHINE  we  have 
many  times  received  very  cordial  letters  from  users. 
The  universal  opinion  is  that  we  have  reaUzed  every 
needed  feature. 


Concrete  Lawn=vase 


This  House 
Embodies  witti 
Its  Beauty  tlie  more 
Attractive  Feature 
of  Moderate 
Cost 


Small  Machine 

THE  PRICE  at  which  this  BEAUTIFUL 
and  SUBSTANTIAL  material  can  be  pro- 
duced, of  course  depends  entirely  on 
these  two  items:  Cost  of  Portland 
cement,  sand,  and  gravel  or  crushed 
stone.  These  are  the  only  elements 
that  enter  the  composition.  There  is 
no  secret  process  in  connection  with 
their  manufacture.  With  the  instruc- 
tions we  send  with  our  machines  any 
one   can,   in   a   few   minutes,  learn   to  ^'^ 

make  a  perfect  block 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
detail  concerning  our  different  machines;  but   to  any  one  who  is  interested  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  mail  our  new  descriptive  circular  and  price  list.     We  have  outfits  rang- 
ing in  price  and  product  to  suit  one  who  may  want  to  build  a  few  blocks  for  his  own 
use  to  those  suitable  for  a  contractor  or  one  who  may  want  to  establish  a  factory. 

Medina  Concrete  Company 

22  Court  Street,  Medina,  Ohio 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary- — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


li 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 


?. 


:jA::il^i 


hEN6l;N'ES' 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


V^ 
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EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS 
A  GOOD    TELEPHONE 


ITS  CHEAPER  TO 
TALK  THAN  WALK 


A  telephone  on  the  farm  is  a  "saver"  in  a  great 
many  ways.  It  increases  the  working  force  by 
decreasing  the  necessity  for  so  many  trips  to 
town  and  to  the  neighbors.  It  adds  security  by 
providing  means  for  quick  communication  in 
time  of  misfortune  and  distress.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  teleplione  being  a  paying  in- 
vestment for  the  farmer.  The  only  question  is, 
which  telephone  is  the  best  for  the  farmer  to  buy? 

Stromberg- Carlson 


Telephones 


are  built  better  than  the  ordinary  telephone,  so 
that  they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  farmer's 
use.   Every  piece  and  part  that  go  to  make 
up  a  complete  telephone  are  made  by  skilled 
specialists  in  our  own  plant — the  largest  inde- 
pendent telephone  factory  in  the  world — made 
with  minute  care    and  thoroughly   tested  before 
leaving    our     hands;   that's    why  they  give  best 
service,  that's  why  there  are  more  of  them  in  use 
than  of  all  others  combined,  that's  why  it  is  the 
telephone  to  buy.       Many  other  good  reasons  are 
contained  in  our  new  book,  "How  the  Tele- 
phone Helps  the  Farmer,"  which  will  in- 
terest you  if  you  are  going  to  buy  one  or 
a  hundred  telephones.      Write  today — 
ask  for  book     36-L  —  we  send  it  free. 

Strotnbei*g-Gaflson  Teh  Mfgm  Gom 
RoGhestei*,  Nm  Ym  Chicago,  Him 


Before  j'ou  buy  roof- 
int,'  for  any  building,  from 
a  small  poultry  house   to  the 
largest  mill  or  factory,  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  samples  and  complete 
proofs  of  quality  from  the  oldest  mak- 
ers of  ready  roofing  in  America.     (We 
originated  the  roll  of  roofing  ready  to  lay 
with  fixtures  packed    in    the  center.) 
Our  concern  was 

Founded  in  1817 

We    can  show   you    why    "Paroid" 

is  the  I'estof  them  all— lasts  lunger  and  saves 
most  in  repairs.    Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York,  WafihiDpton.  Chicago, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 


Double-actlng,Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 


irPUMPS 

[^^S^  store  Ladders,  Etc. 

LI  Shay  TOOLS 


Valve 


of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  rollerbeKrines, 
ea«;y  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name — 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buv  in  quantity. 

P.E.MYERS&BRO. 
Ashland,        -       Ohio. 
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For  Heavy  Loaded  Party  Lines 
"ELLIOTT"  TELEPHONFS 

Bona-Fide  "World  Beaters."    18  Years  Ex- 
perience. Extra  Powerful  High  Grade,  Guar- 
f>  anteedto  Ring  23  lo  40  Phones  on  one  line, 
loud  and  clear.  Space  too  small  here  to  name 
many  valuable  featuresof  "ELLIOTT"  Phones. 
Be  wise,  write  tor  elegant  Catalog,  now  ready, 
ask  for  our  Special  Oiler  on  First  order  from 
your  section.  You'll  not  regret  it. 
ELLIOTT  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 
Indianapolis,  InJ. 


1900  rnrri 

Washer  rtlLL! 

Any  worthy   person  can  have  aia 
'  '1900' '  Gravity  Washer  free  to  try  ^ 
four  weeks  just  by  writitif{  for  it. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  take  all  ^^^ 
risk.     You  doTi't  risk  a   penny,  r^ 
Test  it  four  weeks  at  our  es-_^     — 
pense.  If  you  likethe  Washer.fe 
keep  it  on  the  '  '1900' '  plan,    g-'  _ 
which  we  will  explain  to  you.  nrrr    ^^^ 
If  you  don't  like  it  return  UJ- 
it  at  our  expense,  so  you  are     ', 
nothing  out.     Washes  a  tub'—;- 
full  of  dirtv  clothes  clean  in  ll 
Six  Minutes.  Get  it  FREE  dS 
by  addressing  a  postal  today 
to     "1900"    WASHER    CO., 
No.    .^ififiS   Henry    Street, 
BiNGHAMTON,    N.    Y.,  or  .355 

Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


TttE  BEST?aLlonT 


Made  in 
Over  100  d 
ereiit  styles. 

lOO-Candle  Power 
Liglit  at  a  cost  o£ 
2c  per  week 

.     TICK  BEST  LIGHT  CO., 


Wore 
liaut  than 
Acetylene    or 
Electricity.    No 
Grease— Smoke- 
Dirt  or  Odor. 
Apents    V  anted 
Iverywhere. 
306  K.  6th  St  .  Canton,  O.     ^ 


IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 

to  write  postal  for  our  big 

lYee    iJicycle     cata- 

I  \og  showing  all  models  at  lowest  prices. 

lUU    nU  I     DU  I  tires  uotil  you  learn 
our  r>!Lirveious  nrui  offers.  We  ship  on  ap» 

firoval  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
reight,  allow  10  Days  Free  Trial- 
All  our  new  and  wonderful  propositions  with 
catalogues    and    much  -uaiiiable  information 
sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking. 
WE  WILL  CONVINCE  you  that  we 
TscU  a  better  bicycle  for  less  money  than  any 
other  house.     Buy  direct  from  the  factory.    If 
you  want  to  Make  Money  or  Earn  a 
Bicycle  write  for  our  Special  Offer. 
TIRES.  Coaster-Brakes,  built-up-wheels  and 
all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices.    Do   Not  Wait,  but  write 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  everything.   Write  it  now. 
MEAD  CXC1.E  CO.  Deipt.  M- 188  Chicago,  Xll. 


NUTS     ^^«^ 


EXTENSION 

AXLE         X-*  V/  A  v^   WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 

Eardware  Specialty  Co.,  Be:  535,  Fontiac,  Uich. 


lake  Your  Grocery  Money  Buy  Both 

GROCERIES  AND  FURNITURE  WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  get  these  nice  things  for  your  home  without 
extra  costby  buyingyourgroceriesdirectfromus?  The  same  amount 
of  money  you  are  now  paying  out  for  groceries  will  get  both  groceries 
and  these  beautiful  premiums,  or  your  choice  from  nearly  1000  more 
shown  in  our  big  free  catalog.    Every  day  you  buy  or  use  tea,  coffee, 
soap,  baking  and  washing  powder,  flavoring  extracts,  etc., 
which  if  purchased  on  our  "Factory  to  Family  "plan— direct 
from  the  maker— can  be  hadfor  same  pricesor  less  than 
you  are  now  paying  the  regular  dealer  and  in  addition  we 
give  these  nice  premiums.    If  youbuy  $2  worth  of  groceries 
we  give  a  $2  premium;  with  $5  worth  a  $5  premium;  with  $10 
worth  this  $10  couch  or  chair  or  any  other  $10  premuim  you 
select  from    our   catalog.     Why  not  make  your  grocery 
bill  pay  your  furniture  bill— or  furnish  your  home  without 
extra  cost?    You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you  can  get 
these  useful,  beautiful  articles.    To  convince  you  that  the 
groceries  and  premiums  we  furnish  are  high-grade  we  send 
both  on  30  days  trial.    We  even  allow  you  to  use  them— test 
them— and  if  not  satisfactory  you  can  return  them  at  our 
expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned  without  a  ques- 
tion.   That  proves  our  goods  are  right— our  premiums  are 
right— our   dealing  with  our   customers  is  right— honest. 

GROCERIES   AT  HALF    PRICES   ON    OUR  "FACTORY  TO   FAMILY   PLAN" 

If  Ton  don't  need  the  premiums  you  can  get  our  high-grade  groceries  for  Just  one-half  what 

regular  dealers  charge.     We  give  vou  a  Pure  Cream  Tartar  Bating  Powder  for  onlj'  12'jc  wnicli 

dealers  sell  at  25c  a  can;  a  25c  bottle  of  Lemon  or  Vanilla  Extract  for  I'-'^^c; 

Family  Laundry  Soap  at  2^ic  a  bar  (regular  price  5c  a  bar,)  box  of  Fine  Toilet 

Soap  (3  bars')  only  l^i^o  for  which  dealers  ask  25  to  50c.    In  fact,  we  save 

you  one-half  on  everything  we 
make.  Then  we  have  another  say- 
ing plan— we  call  it  our  "Clu!)  of  10 
plan"'  which  is  fully  explained  in 
our  large  free  Furniture  catalog 
and  Style  Book.  You  ought  to  .send 
for  this  money-saving  book  today. 

CROFTS  & REEG 

915  AusiSn  Avenue 

Chicago. 
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How  Your  Money 

Conies  Back  on  this  Vehicle. 

Because  we  manufacture  it  and  know  of  what  it  is 
made  and  how  it  is  made  and  all  about  it.  we  can  sell  it 
on  terms  never  before  oflfered.     Just  read — 

First,  we  send  it  to  you  to  try  30  days.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  you're  nothing  out. 

THREE  FULL  YEARS  GUARANTEE. 

But  if  you  like  it,  (as  j'ou  will)  you  buy  it  at  just  about  half  dealer's  price — and  you  have 
exactly  the  same  right  of  return  and  money  back  for  three  full  years. 

That's  our  guarantee.  If  any  defect  or  fault  appears,  if  it  is  not  what  it  should  be  or  what 
we  represent  it  to  be,  call  for  your  money. 

That's  our  plan.  It's  the  way  we  are  dealing  with  hundreds  of  vehicle  buyers.  It's  a  guar- 
antee that  we  toe  the  mark — build  honestly  and  deal  straight.  It  accounts  for  all  our  buyers 
being  satisfied.  Don't  forget  that  we  are  factory  people.  We  buy  nothing  but  materials.  We 
make  everything  we  sell,  and  sell  everything  direct  to  users.  , 

That  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  low  prices  we  make.  Same  low  prices  on  all  classes 
of  vehicles.  Two  special  bargains  right  now  in  our  general  catalogue.  Write  for  free  copy, 
for  free  copy. 

TKe     Progressive     Vehicle    Mfg.     Co.,       Dept  O.  Ft.  Wayne.  Indiana. 


Haifo  You  Seen  the  New  Split 
Hickory  Veliicle  Bool€?  i 


From 


Thii  13  an  illustration  of  our  new 
190b  Split  Hickory  Special.  Youcant 
eee  f rom  this  email  illustration  just 
what  it  is  like.  Our  catalog  shows  it 
gotten  up  in  19  different  etyles.  We 
can  furnish  it  any  way  you  want  it 
and  ship  it  promptly.  The  price  is 
$50.00  with  a  legal  binding  guarantee 
for  two  years,  and  shipped  anywhere 
to  anjrone  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 


T  will  be  well 
worth  your 
,  ^  -while  to  send 

tor  one.  It  costs  you  nothing:  but  a  penny  for  a  postal,  or  a 
two-cent  postagre  stamp.  You  can't  know  what  our  great 
proposition  is  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  You  may  not 
think  you  will  be  interested— perhaps  you  may  not.  We  do 
not  sell  every  one,  but  we  can  save  you  money.  We  gruar- 
antee  every  vehicle  that  we  manufacture  for  two  years. 
Our  Guarantee  is  a  legal  one  and  it  means  full  value  to 
every  purchaser. 

f  pllt  lllnkory  Name  Plate  on  a  vehicle  stands  for  quality.  It 
stands  for  tai  r  treatment,  and  if  our  goods  are  not  sat isf actorv  iif  ter 
you  h.  ve  given  them  80  I»ay«  Free  i  rlul,  they  co3t  vou  nothing. 

Ihe  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  aliout  the  factorv  we  have 
equii.redinwhichv,e  manufacture  our  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 
TUP  BUGGY.  It  tells  all  about  tl'.e  saving  that  you  make  in  buy- 
ing from  headquarters,  how  you  save  the  dealer's  and  middleman's 
profit,  which  is  at  lea.st  $25  on  a  huggy  like  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  Wo  want  you  to  know  all  about  our  plan.  Will  you  write 
lor  our  new  catalocrue  today? 

The  Ohio  CarrJan*!  Mfg.  Co,,  H.  O.  Phelps,  Pres. 
Station  293^   Cincinnati,   Ohio 


33  Years  Selling  Direct 


ifi#niiiiHnilii'''tiiiMiiiii'iTiffiiiiimtiffl 


Our  velileles  and  harness  have 
been  sold  direct  from  our  factory 
to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
We  ship  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing 
If  not  satisfied  as 
to  style  quality, 
and  price.  |,/  ;■/' 

We  are  the  Largest 

Manulactnrers 

in  the  World 


selling  direct  to  the 
consumer  exclu- 
sively. We  make  200 
styles  of  Vehicles, 
6.)"styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large  free 
catalog. 


No.  721-1<^.  Driving  Wagon  with  Large 
Phaeton  Style  Seat  and  1-M  in.  Cushion 
tires.  Price  complete,  $65.50.  As  good  as 
sells  for  S-o  more. 


No.  309,     Canooy  Top  Surrey.    Price  complete  S 
As  good  as  sells  for  $35  more. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO 
EIkh<;rt,  Indiana. 
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This  Rubber-Tire  Wai^on 

Union  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Best  hick- 
ory wheels;  |-in.  Rubber  Tire;  long-distance, 
dust-proof,  high- arched  axles;  oil-tempered 
springs.  First-quality  material  and  finish, 
worth  nearly  double  our  Factory  Price.  We 
ship  for  your  examination,  without  a  cent  in 
advance,  if  desired,  and  allow 

30  DAYS  free:  triai^ 

^a^^t^J'^/yi.^^^'^  °"  ^}^  purchases  not  satisfactory.    You  save  dealers'  profits.    We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  from 
$^b.50  to  $150.    50  styles  Harness,  $5  to  $60.    Write  to-day  for  our  200-page  Illustrated  Style  Book.    Free  for  asking. 

Union   Bugg'x  Co.,  45  Saginaw  St.,   Pontiac,  Micti. 


$35:52 


No  Money  in  tJi'^mQQ 

Vehicles  and  harness  u.  sold 
direct  from  faccoiy  aC  lowest 
factory  prices. 

Genuine 
Free  Trial. 

No  money,  no  note  to  sign,  no  deposit.    "AndertonA 
^  ehicles  must  sell  themselves.    Two  years  approval 
test,  bacKtd  by  $25,000.  bank  deposit    put    up  as  a 
guarantee  to  make  you  sni  e  of  vour  money  back. 

Write  for  our  free  llO-pape  illustrated  catalogue 
No.  21     It  ful.y  explains  our  offer. 

THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO., 

4 1  Third  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


WAOOM  SENSE 

Don't  break  y..urback  and  kill  your 
horses  vith  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

m Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 

set   of   Elet-tric    Steel  Wheels  will 

make  your  old  wapon  new  at  small 

^y    cost.  Write  for  c»talogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  95,  Quincy,  lit. 


rCEIIlll  Made ^ 

Made  of  H'gh  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It'sfree.Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Boi  lox      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


smmn^o^. 


HEAVIEST  F£NCK  M  AOEI 

AllMo.  9  Steel  wire.  Well  Gaj van; j»a    Weighs 

K  more  than  most  fence*.     16  to  CSn  x>e''    rod    ' 

^   dellTM-ed.     We  sell  all  kinds  jJfeDc?  *^re»* 

irholesale  prices.    Write  for  f.-nce  r.oo<  eh■^■er^ 

l^KllOstyles.  The  Brown  renc'«aa4.  ■ 

Wire  Co.,  OleTeland.  Ohio. 


POULTRY  FENCE 

that  keeps  stock  out  of  your  poul- 
try yard,  stands  up  stiff  on  few 
posta  and  requires  no  top  rail  or 
bottom  board,  is  our  specialty. 
You  can't  afford  to  buy  poultry 
fencing   without    knowing   more 

about  the  PAKE.    Write  us. 

Page  Wo*en  Wire  Fence  Co.,Box  5473,Adrian,Miclv 


Paint  Wjthout  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery  that  Cuts   Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  and  a  Big  Book  Telling 

All    About    Paints  and    Paint-Making    are 

Mailed  Free  to  Everybody  WKo  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  m  ke  a  paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  it  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  yet 
only  costs  one  fourth  as  much.  For  many  pur- 
poses it  is  much  better  than  oil  paint  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  property  owner. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  SS3  North  St..  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  together  with  color  cards  and  his  valu- 
able book  on  Painting,  all  free.  This  book  lets 
you  into  all  the  secrets  of  paint-making,  exposes 
fake  paints,  tells  you  what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for 
different  purposes  and  shows  you  how  you  can 
save  and  make  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today 
and  the  book  and  free  trial  of  Paint  will  be  sent 
ly  return  mail. 


L-ADIES 
WANTED 


The 


ON   SALARY   .... 

for  a  large  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demonstrate  a 
modern  toilet  soap,  distinct- 
ly different  from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling.  Easy 
sales  everywhere.  Write  for 
particulars  and  free  sample. 

715-725  S.  W.  St.   Canton,  O. 


HOW 

TO  BUILD 
INCUBATORS 

—  AND  — 

BROODERS 


A  10-year-old  boy  can  do 
it  with  Peerless  plans. 
Anyone  can  build  suc- 
cessftd  machines  and 
make  money  making- 
them  forothers.  These  il- 
lustratedplans  complete, 
showing:  every  step  of 
construction. are  free  with 
every  request  for  our  new 
Incubator  and  Brooder 
Supply  Catalog.  It  tells 
all  about  the  New 

'■>^  ACME  COMPOUND    WAFER  REGULATOR  and 

AUTOMATIC  LAMP 

Combined  damper  and  flame 
regulation,  saves 
H  the  oil,  will  fit 
any  machine. 
Write  for  catalog. 
H,  M.  SHEER  CO. 
Dept.  38, Quincy,  111. 
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INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitablo 

Gontbina  tions 

of  Egg,  Bfoiler 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  g-ives  the  prices  paid  for  esrgs  and  poultry- 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  lovvand  when  a  hatch  taken  oft"  each 
week  111  tlie  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
f.irms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHAS,  A,  GYPHERS 

3927HenrySt.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


Mewl  Mother  I 

BROODER-  J 
HATCHER 


,  Is  a  marvel;  does  double  ' 
work;  successfuly  broods  ' .. 
one  batch  while  running  another^ 
hatch.  Gets  the  kind  of  chick- 
ens we  all  like.  A  complete 
ins  and  brooding  plant  for  only 
allmetal  system  is  absolutely 
proof,  will  hatch  hen,  duck,  goose  and  tur-  I 
key  eggs  equally  wellandat  thesame  time. 
Our  Brooders  .ire  made  for  conyenience, 
economy  and  to  raise  healthy  chickens 
Hatchers  $5.00,  Brooders  $.5.00, 
mmr  Brooder  -  Hatchers  $7.50. 
Et-S^^^^Tls^^flS^P^C^ Catalog  free.  Write  now.  1 

m  CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
W     BOX223,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


iKTM    INCUBATORS 
lEilTI    AND      BROODERS 


u,^e;  euM  direct  to  you  at  wholeBilepncep.      ''"'fir^^^    _ 

I  get  the  maker'6  guarantee  and  save  the  middle- ^i''   "7^ 

man's     profits.  The     BemovabU     Chick     TrayP^^        <{ 

and  Xurserv — a  feature  no  other  has— explained  in  _ 
ca-a..f.     IfB/rec     Write  for  it  today.  i  (>|88 

Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Box   53,  Trotwood,  0.    ip4 


Take  Your  Choice. 

JGuaranteed  Self  Regulating-  Incubators 
PCilT  =>' Jl  ""'*  i'^  P"  month.  Let 
Inblli  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight 
JBuy  od40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
^^^^^^^^^  luse:  $5.00  up.     Free  catalog— tells  all. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Bos     a4i  Springfield.  O. 


9  I  O-&0  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  constmctlon  and 
MtioB.  Hatches  every  fertfle 
egg.  Write  tat  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy.  lU 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed    by    14    Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  gfuesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  g-uaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  I  Send  for 
freje  book.  BJ^^ta  -BENDER 
MFG.  CO..  Dept.   23,Ligonier,  Ind. 


WATER  GLASS  EGGS 

Preserve  them  for  many  months  just  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  laid  with 


WILLETT'S 


PRESERVER 


The  only  sure  way  of  preserving  eggs  to  sell  at  high 
prices.  Pure  water  glass.  Cost.about  lo  per  dozen, 
i'int,  15c;  quart,  25c;  gal.  $1.  Circulars  free  for  postal. 

Willett's  Water  Glass  Egg  Preserver  Co. 
Box  63,   Anderson,  Ind. 


iJ^^^^^L^s^UWN  FENCE 


{>]{  1 1  \  '!*  i'  0 ' ly].'  >}]   i  y  (( t'l  liyi 


Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prieea  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Chnrclies*  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  «0. 
Box  I  448     Wioelieater,  Ind, 


Let  Me  Tell  You  the  Special  Price 

On  This  Genuine  1906  "  "-    — ^"^ 

Chatham  Incubator 


You  see  we  make  more  incubators  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  world. 
We  have  two  big:  factories  equipped 
with  every  up-to-date  labor-saving  appliance. 
We  buy  lumber  in  immense  quantities. 
And  turn  out  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
Incubators  a  day. 

This  means  high  grade  machines  at  low 
cost. 

Now  we  are  after  the  trade  with  an  Incu- 
bator of  up-stairs  quality  at  a  down-stairs 
price.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  made,  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  you  try  one  84  days  FKKE. 


You  can  take  off 
four  hatches,  and,  if 
the  machine  isn't  ex- 
actly as  represented 
send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  Could  we 
make  a  fairer  offer? 

But  we  go  further 
even  than  this  and 
guarantee  every  In- 
cubator we  sell  for 
five  years— a  direct 
iron-clad  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  FREE 
Catalog  today.  ^        j        -,  j 

Your  name  and  addresa  on  a  post  card   maued 
at  once  gets  the  whole  story  hy  return  mail. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

216  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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BEST 

Farm  Gates 

SOLD  to  ONE  MAN 


Shelbyville,  Ind.,  March  3,  '06. 
Best  Gate  Co..  67-69  E.  Jackson  St. 

Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
Dear  Sirs:— Please  deliver  to  bearer, 
Albert  Lulher,  six  12  ft.  BEST  Gates  for 
Fairland  farm.  This  -will  make  eighty- 
five  BEST  gates  bought  of  you  for  our 
farms  in  this  county,  man.y  of  which  have 
lieen  in  use  several  years.  They  are 
light,  durable,  and  do  not  sag'  or  warp, 
and  have  not  cost  one  cent  for  re- 
pairs. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  BEST  Gates,  and  no  doubt 
will  have  one  hundred  or  more  in  use 
before  fall.         Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  HAMILTON. 


and  are  now  in  actual  everyday  use  on 

his    farm.      This    certainly    is    pretty 

strong  evidence  of  the  superiority   of  the  Best  Gate. 

is  necessary  to  complete  thj  fences  on  a  well  kept  farm 


A  good  gate 
It  will  more 

than  pay  for  its  first  cost  in  one  season  in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  the 
farmer  in  passing  through  it,  or  in  driving  from  one  field  into  another. 


The 


is  certainly  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
It  is  light,  strong  and  convenient  to  handle.  The  frame  is  made  of 
select  hard  pine  and  strongly  braced.  There  are  ten  strands  of  high 
CARBON  COILED  SPRING  STEEL  WIRE  ou  this  gate  which  are  attached  to 
the  frame  work  with  a  patent  rachet  so  as  to  allow  for  tightening 
when  needed.  You  cannot  reproduce  this  gate  for  less  than  50  per 
cent  more  than  we  ask.     We  sell  the  Best  gate 


and  prepay  the  freight  as  far  as 

300  miles  from  Shelbyville.      Price 

$5    and   upward     according    to    the 

size  of  gate.     The  illustration  below 

shows  the  strength  of  the  Best  gate. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  this  gate 

will  hold  a  weight  of  more  than  700 

lbs.   without  buckling  or  sagging.     Write  for  our  booklet,  it  describes 

The  Best  Gate  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  in  this  advertisement^^ 

THE  BEST  GATE 

Depi.  L  ShellsyvSESe^  Indiana. 
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PIOTHEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  !ree  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  Est  is67  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 


Beaytiful  Flowers  FREE 


0  V\i\  '"^  l^^y  tlip  f'ost  of  jiaokinc  and  iiostai-'e.  You 
/rjlj,  will  leffive  I  his  (.mild  Colleclioii  of  Heau- 
ie:^s™tiful  FInuers,  and  our  New  S'-ed  List,  the 
o'lly  hlieial  offer  ever  made,  and  a  Coupon  Check 
tliat  will  give  you  one  of  the  finest  Farm  Papers 
published,  by  sending  for  this  grand  offer: 

25  Packages  Seed 

1  pkt.  ,Sniuvh:ill  Aslt-i'. 
1  pkt.Apiiler.h.s.lialsam 
1  pkt.  Mixed  Portiila<-a. 
1  pkt.  ]Mix£d  Sweet  Pea. 
1  pkt.  Sweet  Mignonette 
1  pkt.  Sweet  Alvssum. 
Ipkt.  Sweet  William. 
1  pkt.  mixed  Poppy. 
1  pkt.  Mixed  Candytuft. 
1  pkt.  Mixed  Larkspur. 
1  pkt.  Mixed  Pansy. 
1  pkt.  Mixed  Nasturtium 


1  pkt.  Morning  Glory. 

1  iilil.  Mixed  Calliopsis. 

1  pkt.  Alixed  Calendula. 

1  pkt.  Mixed  Nigelia. 

1  pkt.  Mixed  Phlox. 

1  iikt.  Sunflower. 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Kocket. 

1  put.  Carnation  Pink. 

1  pkt.  Mixed  Four  o'CIk. 

1  pkt.  Mixed  Mangold. 

1  pkt.  Mixed  Petunia. 

1  pkt.  Mixed  Zinnia. 

1  pkt.  Mixed  Verbenia. 
3i»  ISiilI>a,  a  Beautiful  Collection,  sent  with  this 
order,  including  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Tulie- 
ruses.  Olvdiolus,  Caladium,  Oxalis,  if  you  will  send 
at  once  25  cents  m  silver  or  stamps.    Address 

E.  C.  HOLM ES,Somervme, Mass. 


HARDY 
EVERGREENS 

Invaluable  in  both  orna 
,mental  and  protective  plant- 
ing. The  Cedars.  Firs,  Spruces 
"and  Pines  offera  wide  variety 
for  these  purposes.  We  grow 
a  large  assortment  and  offer 
strong,  well  rooted  stock. 
Complete  horticultural  estab- 
lishment— nearly  forty  years 
old.  1200  acres.  Full  line  of 
seeds,  plants  and  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Free  catalogs.  Address 

Jewell  Nurseries 

Lake  Citv.  Minn. 
Box  12 


152  PAGES— READY  NOW 
FREE,  Write  or  Call 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CACTI 

is  fully  explained  in  the 
new  booK  just  issued, 
"  Cactus  Culture  for  Ama- 
teurs," 80  pages,  finely 
illustrated,  describes  500 
varieties.  Tells  where 
found,  treatment  to  pro- 
duce bloom,  soil,  how  to 
graft,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  and  where  to  get 
all  rare  Cacti  and  Succulents,  price  25c.  40-page 
catalogue  of  Cacti,  and  nice  sample  Cactus 
(named)  10c.  E.  Texensis  (like  cut)  25c.  Old 
Man  (genuine)  50c.  10  nice  Cacti,  all  different, 
$1.00.  Circulars  free.  The  Callander  Cactus  Co., 
Oept.  48 .  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  BEST  STHAWBERRY 

[J^»*AV&I^  is  Senator  Dunlap—larg-e,  tine  colored, 
'«'t'"v*3w  '^ery  productive.   Catalos'  of  Straw- 
berry and  other  berry  plants  FREE. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  BoxfiOS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

is  Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  enor- 
mously productive.  Catalog  of  rasp- 
berry, strawberry  and  other  berry 
plants  free.  Writp  for  it  NOW. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  608   Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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>M^. 


STRAWBERRIES 


1906 

BOOK 

FREE 


AND  HO  WTO 
GROW  THEM 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  biK  crops  of  bis  fancy  strawberries  can 

be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Bis  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
R.  M.  KELLOGS  CO.,  BOX    400   THEEE  EIVERS,  MICH 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  MIcMgan. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse— length, 
12  feet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.  The  price  is  $63.00. 
^^  G«!orge  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 

The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


Iu6^a/  urtna^/ 


It  is  now  so  late  that  garden  seeds  should 
reach  the  planter  without  delay  of  getting  cat- 
alog first.     Below  are  two  of  our  most  popular 
offers.     Write  us,  and  seeds  will  come  by  return  mail. 

A  Complete  Garden  for  $  I  .OO  I 

Catalog  Price.  $2.00 
One  packet  each  of  the  following : 
Mattituck  Cauliflower, 
Grand  Rapids  Lettuce, 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 


White  Globe  Turnip, 
Nuevo  Tomato. 
Golden  Heart  Celery, 


Danvers  Carrot, 

Fordhook  Cucumber, 

Giant  Gibraltar  Onion, 

Vegetable  Marrow,'      j 

Chinese  Giant  Pepper, 

Ro^kyford  Muskmelon, 


Wakefield  Cabbage. 
One  pint  each  of  following: 
Alaska  Peas,  Champion  Peas, 

(Jolden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn,  Evergreen  Sweet  Com, 
Golden  Wax  Beans. 

OUR    SPECIALTIES     FOR     50c 

One  packet  each  of  the  following : 

Golden  German  Beans,  Wakefield  Cabbage, 

Mattituck  Cauliflower,  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce, 

Giant  Gibraltar  Onion,  Earliana  Tomato, 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Fordhook  Cucumber, 

Nuevo  Tomato,  Evergreen  Sweet  Com. 
Catalog  Price  $1.10 


Catalog  Free  on  Request 


E.   C.   GREEN   ®.  SON 


Seedsmesk 


MEDIN>V.  OHIO 


Forest  Tree     -^     -^     -^ 

Seeds  and  Seedlings 

To  close  out  I  offer  the  following 
seedlings  at  prices  named,  f.o.b. : 

Catalpa  Speciosa : 

6  to  12  inches.. $1.50  per  M.;  $12.50  perlOM. 
1  to  2  feet 2.50      "  20.00 

American  Linden  (Bass wood): 

Collected  Seedlings: 

6  to  12  inches.. $3. 00  per  M.;  $20.00  per  lOM. 

1  to  2  feet 5.00      "  40.00 

Althea  Rosea :   (Seedlings  Mixed  Colors) 
6  to  12  inches.. $2. 00  per  M.;  $18.00  per  lOM. 

1  to  2  feet 3.50      "  30.00 

1  to  2  feet 3.00      "  25.00 

Send  for  prices  of  other  seedlings,  seeds, 
etc.  Our  catalpas  are  from  finest  strain  of 
Nebraska-grown  seed. 

Forest  Nursery  and  Seed  Co.,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


EAR  SEED-CORN! 

Four  of  the  best  varieties  for  sale.  Tested, 
and  guaranteed  to  show  good  germination, 
or  your  money  back.  Thirty  choice  ears  for 
75c  or  one  bushel  in  crates  for  $1.75.  Same 
price  for  graded  if  wanted.  If  you  want 
good  ear  seed  corn  write  l)ef  ore  it  is  all  sold. 
Venn  Brothers,  Riverside,  Iowa. 


450,000 


SOO  varletle*.  Also  Crape8,SinaIl  Fruits  etc  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  cun-ants  mailed  tor 
10c  Desc.  price  list  free.  Liewls  Boeseh,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  department  of  Pickings,  in  this 
issue,  is  a  translation  from  L' Apicultenr,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  the  United  States  g-overnment  appropri- 
ates annually  $50,000  for  apiculture.  This  is  an  error. 
The  actual  anaount  is  only 


MAPLE    PRODUCTS, 

The  weather  is  proving  to  be  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  maple  Fugar  and  syrup,  and  we  hope  to  have 
soon  a  plentiful  supply.  We  have  been  filling  orders 
for  syrup,  but  little  sugar  has  been  offered  us  as  yet 
this  season.  Price  for  syrup,  $1  20  per  gallon;  6  gallons 
or  over  at  $1.10;  maple  sugar  at  12  cents  per  lb.  in  10-lb. 
lots  or  more. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  secured  several  lots  of  white  sweet-clover 
seed  unhulled,  much  of  which  we  have  used  in  filling  ac- 
cumulated orders.  We  now  have  a  limited  quantity  to 
offer  at  the  following  price  till  further  notice:  Per  lb., 
postpaid,  23  cts.;  not  prepaid,  14  cts.;  10  lbs.,  $1.20;  25 
lbs.  or  more,  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  All  kinds  of  clover  seed 
seem  to  be  scarce,  and  high  in  price  this  spring.  For 
•other  clovers  we  refer  you  to  The  Wood  Co.,  of  Medina,  O. 


HANDY  NAILING-BLOCK. 

If  you  have  ever  tried  nailing  up  hives,  frames,  or 
other  fixtures  on  a  heavy  block  of  iron  you  will  appre- 
ciate its  advantage  over  a  wooden  bench.  We  have 
made  a  supply  of  blocks  21x3xlV4  inches,  weighing 
about  20  lbs.  each,  planed  true  on  one  side,  which  we 
can  offer  at  $1  00  each.  '  A  large  slab,  16x24,  would  be 
worth  $5  00.  The  small  block  can  be  let  into  a  slot  in 
your  bench,  and  you  will  find  it  a  great  advantage. 


PRICES  ON  SUPPLIES. 

The  time  for  early-order  discounts  is  past,  and  net 
catalog  prices  wUl  rule  for  the  present.  As  to  how  long 
they  can  remain  where  they  are  is  a  question.  We  are 
paying  as  much  for  beeswax  as  we  paid  any  time  last 
season,  and  more  than  we  were  paying  as  early  in  the 
season,  notwithstanding  the  price  of  foundation  is  2  cts. 


a  pound  lower  than  it  was  last  year.  If  price  of  wax 
advances  much  more  we  shall  be  compelled  to  raise  the 
price  of  foundation. 

Pine  lumber  has  made  phenomenal  advances  in  the 
past  few  moaths.  Some  kinds  of  southern  pines  have 
doubled  in  price,  while  the  lower  grades  of  white  pine 
have  gone  up  already  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  with  the 
prospect  of  further  advances.  Those  who  have  to  pay 
•present  market  prices  for  a  supply  needed  this  season 
will  find  their  margin  of  profit  pretty  well  wiped  out. 
On  top  of  this  advance  another  dilemma  stares  us  in  the 
face.  The  grade  of  lumber  which  we  have  used  for 
years  in  cutting  into  hives  is  one  for  which  there  has 
been  a  very  limited  general  demand;  and,  considering 
the  small  waste  in  our  short  cutting,  we  have  been  able 
to  buy  it  much  below  its  real  value  compared  with  the 
same  product  cut  from  higher  grades  which  would  pro- 
duce no  better  hives,  and  very  few  more  of  them,  with 
some  less  care  in  cutting  up  to  avoid  waste. 

The  mills  are  discovering  that  they  can  work  up  this 
lumber  into  other  uses  which  bring  larger  returns,  and 
are  making  but  very  little  of  this  grade  compared  with 
what  Ihey  have  made  heretofore.  What  the  outcome 
will  be  is  hard  to  see  at  present,  but  it  looks  very  much 
like  still  higher  prices  for  hives  if  we  continue  using 
white  pine.  We  have  enough  on  hand  and  engaged  to 
keep  us  going  till  next  fall  or  winter  without  any  change 
in  price  or  lowering  of  the  quality.  We  may  find  before 
another  season  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  two 
grades  at  different  prices— a  high  grade  of  clear  lumber 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  such,  and  a  lower 
grade  for  those  who  can  not  afford  the  higher  price,  and 
can  put  up  with  a  poorer  grade  of  material. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In  the  April  15th  number  of  Gleanings  we  expect  to 
begin  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Bee-keeping  in  the  United 
States."  These  articles  will  cover  all  of  the  leading  bee 
States,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of 
their  honey  seasons.  Thus,  Alabama,  where  the  season 
will  be  in  full  swing  by  middle  April,  will  come  first. 

The  following  points  will  be  discussed  in  each  article: 
"Sources  of  honey,  or  honey-plants;"  "Leading  honey- 
producers,  names  and  photographs;"  ''Extent  to  which 
bees  are  kept;"  "Honey  production;  value  and  amount 
of  crop;"  '  Wax  production;"  "  Queen-breeders,  names 
and  photos;"  "Markets.  What  becomes  of  the  honey 
raised  in  Alabama?    Leading  home  and  export  markets." 

We  will  try  to  announce  each  time  just  which  State  is 
to  be  discussed  next.  Our  very  best  efforts  will  be  giv- 
en to  make  these  articles  as  interesting  and  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  can  possibly  be  done. 

We  should  like  to  get  our  April  15th  number  into  the 
hands  of  as  many  Alabama  bee-keepers  and  farmers  as 
possible.  We  should  appreciate  your  assistance.  Will 
you  not  kindly  send  the  names  of  any  of  your  Alabama 
friends  to  whom  you  would  like  to  have  us  mail  a  copy, 
free  of  charge,  of  course?  We  shall  appreciate  the  favor, 
and  no  doubt  your  friends  will  be  very  glad  to  read 
about  this  great  industry  in  their  own  State.  Send 
lists  of  names  to  Circulation  Department  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


No.  81)  Iron  Age 
'  PI»ot  Wheel  | 
Eldin 
CnltlTstor^ 


KEEP  AHEAD  OF  THE  WEEDS 

Poor  crop  weather  seems  to  be  the  best  kind  of  weather  for 
weeds.  The  user  of  Iron  A^e  Implements  has  the  advantage 
In  any  kind  of  weather  because  he  can  get  over  his  crop 
ofteuer,  cultivate  it  better  and  kill  the  most  weeds  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor.    Two  of  the  famous 

IRON  A 

IMPLEMENTS 


areeho^vn.    They  are  weed  killers,  crop  makers  and  labor  savers.    The  No.  1 
Wheel  Hoe  with  its  attachments  enables  one  man  to  accomplish  more  and 
better  work  than  three  men  by  any  other  methoti.    The  >io.8u  Uiding 
Cultivator  is  wonderful  for   its  adaptability  to  _ 

'varying  work  and  conditions.    Send  for  the  New  Iron 
Ace  Book  which  describes  the  full  lineof  Iron  AgeSeed- 
t.s.  Wheel  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Dis- , 
ibntors,  and  a  full  line  of  Potato  Maehinery  consisting  ( 
Pliinters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators,  Diggers.  Free  on  application. 


BATEIVIA»J  MFG    CO. 


Box  i20.Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Iron  A^e 

Doable 

and  Slnifle 

Wheel  Uue 


MSSS^B. 
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^«r^i«r    »i«r     fiC    »i«r    »isr    »i«r    »ir    fi«r    »ie    ttc    fisr    »iC    fisr    »ie    fisr    »iSr    fisr^V   /«^ 
—-"If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."— 


^ 


Established  1889. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES  * 


Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 

My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 


# 
# 
^ 


Dovetailed    Hives,    Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process    Comb      J^ 


Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=jars,  and,  in   fact. 


EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS.    ^k 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive.  t^ 


New  Metai=spaced  ^ 
Hoffman    Frames 


are  Here  in  Stock 


Conversation  with  Wiison 


"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Wilson.  Come  in  and 
have  a  chair.  I  haven't  seen  you  since  you 
sent  to  Pouder  for  those  supplies.  Have  they 
arrived  yet?" 

"  Yes,  they  came  long  ago,  and  we  have 
them  all  put  together  and  painled.  Bob  put 
most  of  them  together.  You  see  Bob  has  been 
making  fun  of  'Mandy  and  me  for  having  the 
bee-fever;  but  since  Pouder  sent  those  sup- 
plies be  has  the  fever  as  bad  as  any  of  us.  I 
heard  him  ask  his  ma  when  she  was  going  to 
have  a  quilting-bee,  and  he  wants  me  to  have 
a  husking-bee.  Those  supplies  surely  are  fine, 
and  how  nice  everything  did  fit!  Well,  Mr. 
Smith,  I  hear  you  have  been  over  to  Indianap- 
olis, and  1  came  over  to  ask  if  you  saw  Pouder, 
and  if  you  had  a  talk  with  him  about  spring 
feeding." 

"Yes,  I  had  quite  a  visit  with  Pouder.  He 
is  certainly  well  equipped  to  handle  a  lot  of 
business.    We  had  a  long  talk  about  spring 


feeding  and  several  other  subjects.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  when  he  told  me  that  he  is 
opposed  to  spring  feeding  unless  colonies  have 
been  neglected  in  the  fall.  If  they  have  been 
neglected  they  must,  of  course,  be  fed;  but 
they  should  have  candy,  no  feeder  being  satis- 
factory in  cool  or  cold  weather.  Pouder  thinks 
that  all  feeding  should  be  done  in  the  fall  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  overfeeding.  He  says 
that,  while  others  are  worrifd  about  their 
bees  starving  in  February  or  March,  he  rests 
easy,  knowing  that  his  have  an  abundance; 
says  he  thinks  spring  feeding  often  starts 
spring  dwindling,  and  it  sounds  pretty  rea- 
sonable to  me." 

"  How  about  feeding  in  the  spring  just  to 
encourage  brood-rearing?" 

"  Well,  we  were  talking  about  that  too.  He 
says  that,  when  they  have  an  abundance  of 
stores,  and  are  left  alone,  such  colonies  build 
up  faster  for  him  than  those  trifled  with." 


I 


5^ 


J5^ 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  dolivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

CATALOQ    FREE 


WALTER  S.   POUDER,  % 

513-515  Massachusetts  Ave.,         ■         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.     ^^ 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 


every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 


Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  ly  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders  booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX -We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.   C.  Acldin.  Mgr.,     >St.  Paul,  Minzi. 


£2amt  Results? 


The  Best  Results  will 
be  Obtained  by  Using 


Dittmer's 
Foundation 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  bee- 
supplies  and  make  them  up  for  the 
coming  season.  We  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  working  beeswax  for  cash. 
.^  Beeswax  always  wanted.  ^ 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our 
catalog,  which  also  contains  valu- 
able   information     for    beginners. 

Retail    -    Wholesale    •    Jobbing 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked  with 
bee-supplies  of  all  kinds. 


Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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YORK  HONEY  KS  CO.  = 

141  ONTARIO  STREET    :     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A  FULL  LINE   OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry-supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Honey  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  28 
cts.  cash,  or  30  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exchjinge. 
Early-order  discount,  two  per  cent  for  March. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
discolored  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  IVi- 
story  8  frame;  10- frame,  $1.40  per  hive.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling:. 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


vSoutHern   Bee-Keepers ! 

If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  you  should  buy 
them  from  the  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we  are,  right  near  the  great  pine 
belt  of  North  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  secure  the  best  material  possible 
at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.     Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

White  Manufacturing  Co.       -       Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Texas 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods, 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices 

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY      >o      >o      >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "Special"  free. 


C.    M.    SCOTT    (SL    CO, 

1004  £.  'WTasbin^ton  St. 

Indianapolis  i  Indiana 


Our  Specialties 

Gary  Simplicity  Hives  and  Supers, 
Root  and  Danz.  Hives  and  Supers; 
Root's  Sections,  Weed  Process  Foun- 
dation, and  Bingham  Smokers. 
Bees  and  Queens  in  their  Season. 
S2-page  Catalog  Free. 

W.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thing-  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  verj'  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretcliiner  Mfg'.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"   and   signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.   Bingham:— Enclosed  find  money-order  for   a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.    I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supplies 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  |  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash"^  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax.     . 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWQOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives.  Ship- 
ping-cases, and  a  full  line 
of  Bee  -  keepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let     us     hear      from      you. 

Marshficid  Mfg.  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 
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THe     Quality    of    Bee     Supplies 

OUR  Bee-supplies  are  made  from  the  best  material,  by  the  most  skilled 
labor.  We  give  an  article  of  superior  merit  at  a  great  reduction  in  price. 
We  can  do  this  because  we  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district 
and  get  our  power  from  the  well-known  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Our  catalog 
is  a  valuable  book  as  it  is  full  of  information  for  the  bee-keeper  not  usually 
found  in  a  catalog.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Minixesota  Bee  Stipply  Co., 

20  PoM^er  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


will  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  C.italopue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  lieeper 
may  afford  the  best  supplies. 
We  cannot  tell  you  here  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  ire-,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  iutere  ts. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
y-u  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.    Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Broodersi 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Taimage  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Braiuhes  at  Omaha,  Neb.  and  East  Sc.  Louis,  111. 


I 


Bees,  Queens,  and  Bee  Supplies. 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives  and 
supplies  cheaper  than  you  ever  bouprht  before.  Our 
queens  and  bees  stand  at  the  head  in  quality.  Untest- 
ed, 75c  each:  $4.25  for  6,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested, 
$1.25  each;  $12.00  per  dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50  each. 
Special  prices  to  dealers  in  large  lots  on  application. 
State  agrents  for  Dittmer's  foundation.  Catalog:  free. 
THE  BEE  A^D  HONEY  CO,, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  BeevUe,  Bee  Co,,  Texas. 


II    lUU  S      I  have  them  at  Root's  prices, 

U/  o  n  t  >  ^^^^  A  B  C   of   Bee  Culture— 

W  d  fl  1  >  one  of  the  best  books  printed 

,.      ,,  ?  on    bees.    Catalog    free,    Ad- 

KOOl  S  \  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®^°^ 

Goods  ?  ^'   ^^^'^y^  Kendall,  Michigan 
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Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frame 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Patent  Applied  for, 


Has  come  to  stay.  Can  he  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  frames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  of  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  affected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  put  up  wrong.     See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PRICES  -Metal-spaced  Hoffman  frames-100,  put  up.  $4.50.  In  flat-10,  35c;  100.  $3.00;  500.  $14.00. 
Metal  spacers  only-30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body,  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up  or  in  the  flat. 

The  A.  1.  Root,  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


CLASSICS   FOR  A  SONG! 

Hundreds  of  the  world's  best  at  Ic  to  ISc.    List  free. 

"Bargains  in  Worth  While  Books.  Big  catalog 
free.  Any  book  supplied.  Lowest  prices  anvwhere.  _ 
BWhere  is  It?  Unique  index  to  everything-  3  and  10c. 

Library  of  Universal  Literature.  All  times;  all  lan- 
guages-    The  best— one-fourth  the  cost  of  others. 

Perfect  Pamphlet  Preserver.  12mo,  10c;  8vo,  15c; 
magazines,  20c^  Looks  like  a  book;  stronger;  simple  as 
tying  a  shoe. 

The  Ideal  Cyclopedia.  One  of  the  largest,  latest,  and 
best  for  use  at  any  price,  at  one-third  cost  of  any  rival. 
ALDEN  BROTHERS,  Pubs.,  405  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 


Convention  Notices. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 
bee-keepers'  ASSOCIATION  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  KAL- 
KASKA, MICH  ,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  4  AND  5,  1906. 

Morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  session  in  Court- 
house. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered:  Class  A.— Best  10 
lbs.  red-raspberry  comb  honey.  First  prize— Observa- 
tory hive,  by  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Second  prize— One  year's 
subscription  to  American  Bee  Journal,  by  Geo.  W.  Yo'k. 

Class  B.  — Best  10  lbs.  comb  honey,  any  variety.  First 
prize— 500  No  1  Lewis  sections,  by  A.  G.  Woodman. 
Second  nrize— One  year's  subscription  to  Bee-keepers' 
Review.Tiy  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Class  C— Best  10  lbs.  extracted  red-raspberry  honey. 
First  prize— 500  No.  1  Lewis  sections,  by  A.  G.  Woodman. 
Second  prize— One  year's  subscription  to  Bee-keepers' 
Review,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Class  D.— Best  10  lbs.  extracted  honey,  any  variety. 


First  prize— One  year's  subscription  to  American  Bee 
Journal,  by  Geo.  W.  York.  Second  prize— One  tested 
queen,  delivered  in  July,  by  Geo  H.  Kirkpatrick. 

Class  E— Best  single  section  of  honey.  First  prize- 
One  Standard  Corneil  smoker,  by  E.  M   Hunt. 

Class  F.— Best  10  lbs.  beeswax.  First  prize— One 
Bingham  smoke  engine,  by  A.  G.  Woodman. 

Appearance,  quality,  and  condition  for  market  to  be 
considered  in  the  above. 

We  will  have  a  selection  of  the  A.I.  Root  Co.  's  lantern- 
slides,  and  show  you  some  interesting  pictures  We  ex- 
pect Geo.  W.  York  and  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  to  be  present, 
and  also  a  goodly  number  of  prominent  bee  keepers  from 
various  parts  of  the  State.  W.  Z  Hutchinson.  Flint: 
E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus;  Geo.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Kalkaska, 
will  read  papers  on  interesting  topics. 

Special  rates  given  at  the  Manning  House.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  good  time,  and  we  invite  you  to  be  there. 
Ira.  D.  Bartlett,  Sec. 


THE  FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL    MEETING  OF  THE  CONNECTI- 
CUT BEE-KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION  WILL   BE  HELD 
IN  THE  CAPITOL.  HARTFORD.  ROOM  50,  WED- 
NESDAY, APRIL  11,  1906,  10:30  A.M. 

All  bee-keepers  should  make  an  extra  effort  to  attend 
this  meeting     Try  to  bring  a  friend  also. 

Topics  for  discussion:  1.  The  best  method  for  putting 
starters  in  sections:  2.  Your  best  way  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing; 3.  Swarming  devices,  pro  and  con;  4.  Large  and 
small  hives  compared;  5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  in- 
crease? 6.  Best  use  to  make  of  second  swarms;  7.  How 
did  your  bees  winter?  How  many  colonies  have  you? 
8.  What  do  you  do  with  sections  after  removing  them 
from  the  hive?  9.  Handling  the  divisible  brood- chamber; 
viz..  single  frames;  10.  How  do  you  manage  the  old  col- 
ony after  the  first  swarm  has  left?  11.  How  do  you  ripen 
or  thicken  extracted  honey?  12.  Can  new  combs  be  made 
out  of  old  ones  by  cutting  them  to  one-half  inch  thick  or 
less,  and  would  they  be  good  as  new  ones? 

Please  bring  something  for  the  exhibition-table,  or  a 
question  for  the  question- box. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Smith,  Sec. 
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Every  Bee  -  Keeper  Knows 
the  Worth  of  a  Good  Queen 

Knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  and  also  knows  how 
worthless  is  a  poor  queen  and  in- 
ferior bees,  j^  Try  our  strain 
of  three- banded  Italians.  They 
are  bred  for  business,  and  will  not 
disappoint  you.  Home-bred  and 
imported  mothers.  Tested,  $1.00 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.     .     Send  for  price  list. 

J.  w.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.  m 


Loreauville, 


Louisiana 


Tennessee  bred  Queens 

From     £.xtra     Select     MotHers 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  Golden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3%  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 
(Spring    Hill,    Tennessee,    \3.    S.    A. 


RBAB.  YOUR   O^WN   QUE-ENS 

If  you  desire  to  rear  queens  by  a  natural,  practical 
method,  send  for  a  copy  of  my  book,  "IMPROVED 
QUEEN-REARING."  The  outfit  will  cost  you  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  book  will  tell  you  how  to  prepare  all 
that  is  needed.    Price,  by  mail,  50c  per  copy.    Address 

Henry  Alley,       -       -        Wen  ham,  Mass. 

California  Sage  Queens 

For  the  coming  season  I  am  breeding  choice  Italian 
queens  from  best  honey-gathering  strains  of  bees  that 
are  hustlers.  No  disease  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  in 
or  near  my  apiary.  Prices:  Choice  untested,  $1.00;  six, 
$5.00;  dozen,  $9.00.     Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.     No  small 

or  inferior  queens  sent  out. 

J    "W.  GRIFFIN 
528  Gladys  A.V.,  L>os  A.n^eles,   Cal. 


TAYLOR'S  ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  1906 

Leather- colored  and  golden  Italians.  I  have  made  it 
a  specialty  for  18  years  to  breed  for  the  best  honey-gath- 
erers of  these  races,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
other  stock  that  will  store  as  much  honey  as  my  strains, 
gentle  and  beauties.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  111.00  a  dozen.  Select  tested, 
$1.50.  Breeders,  $3  00  to  ?5.00  each.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  on  all  queens.  Untested  Caucasians,  queens, 
$1.00  each.    Send  your  orders  to  f*-^ 

>^     ^     J.  'W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 


QUEENS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO- 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna,  San  Giovanni.  Italy. 


COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  a,s  received. 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.     >?>P<^'^^>?>^»^>^ 


H.    H.    JKVSOK, 
182  Friend  St.,        •        Boston,  Mass. 

GOI.DEN  ITALIAN    QUEENS 

For  season  of  1906.    Same  old  stock. 
Write  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens.    Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


DRICES  for  Maturing  Brood  this  Season  will  be 
same  as  in  1904,  when  I  practically  sold  out  my  api- 
ary. Will  furnish  queens  at  equally  low  prices,  untest- 
ed or  tested,  during  May  and  June.  Brood-combs 
wired;  in  nuclei  or  in  bulk,  to  reinforce  weak  colonies. 
B.  F.  AVERILL,  MowardsvUle,  Va. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLAGE 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.75;  in  a  chaff  hive,  $9.50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  $4.25.  Silk- 
faced  bee-veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
$1  00.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 


A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR  OF  ROOT'S   GOODS   FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

If   You    "Wa-nt    tKe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A..  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  6alif. 


<< Bee-keepers'  Guide** 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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CARNIOLANS 

■I^IE   HAVE    bred   this  race  of  bees  for  twenty 
Xlxl     years,  and  find   they  are  among  the  gentlest 
"  *      bees   known.     Very    hardy  and    prolific,   and 
the  best  of  honey- gatherers,  and  their  combs 
are    of    snowy   whiteness.    We    are  wintering    fifty 
select  imported  and   two  hundred  best  select  tested 
Carniolan  queens  for  early  orders.      ^      ^      Also 
breeders  of  Golden  and   Leather  Italians.     One  un- 
tested queen,  $1.00:   six  for  $5.00;  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Tested,   $1.50.     Best    breeder,   $3.00.     Best  imported, 
$5.00.     Special  prices  on  large  orders.     No  foul  brood 
here.     Bees  and  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good 
condition  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.     Descriptive  list  free. 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

F.  A.  Lockhart  &  Co.— Last  Friday  I  was  in  the 
New  York  oflice  of  The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  and  saw  a  three- 
frame  nucleus  of  Carniolan  bees  with  queen,  which 
they  had  just  received  from  you.  They  were  the  fin- 
est Carniolans  I  ever  saw,  entirely  free  from  any 
trace  of  yellow  markings,  and  I  at  once  bought  them, 
though  the  Root  people  were  not  very  anxious  to  sell 
them.  I  am  writing  you  to-day  to  ask  if  you  can  ship 
me  at  once  a  three-frame  nucleus  of  Carniolans  with 
plenty  of  drone  brood.  Send  by  express  1o  me  at 
Columbia  University.  J.  H.  McGregor. 

Department  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University, 

June  17,  1905.  New  York. 


F.  A.  LocKhiart  (SL   Co.,  LaKe  George,  New  YorK 


r. 


MIVIOR 


HAS  made  arrangements  to  im- 
port Select  Caucasian  Breeding 
Queens  from  their  native  land  in 
Russia,  to  be  mailed  direct  to  customers  in  sealed  cages  (which  assures  them  genuine),  $10.00  each  m  May; 
$8.00  in  June.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Italian,  Carniolan,  Banat,  Cyprian,  German  Black,  and  the  "  funny 
little  bees"  from  Japan,  also   direct    to  customers  from    their   native  lands.    Home-bred    Golden-all-over 

Queens  as  usual.    Send  for  circulars. 


A 


V. 


1000  Nuclei 


E.  L.  PRATT,  SWARTHMORE,  PENN. 


Four  Mating-yards 


Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 

Choice    homebred    and    imported 

stock.    All  queen?  reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  APRIL 

ITALIANS 

One  tested  queen $1.65 

One  select  tested 2.20 

One  breederqaeen 3.30 

One  comb  nucleus,  no  queen...  1.50 
Untested   queens  in  May.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.     For  prices  on 
quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 
catalog. 


J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 

A  Poor  Excuse 

is   said  to  be   better  than 
none,  but  when  you  get  an 

EXTRA  HONEY  QUEEN 

you  get  a  queen  that  does  not  need  an 
excuse.  They  are  the  best  it  is  possible  to 
produce.  Satisfaction,  or  your  money  re- 
funded. From  this  location  we  can  fill  early 
orders. 

Prices 


One. 


.$1.00 


Six 


.$5.00 


Twelve  ..$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 
Bernardo^        San  Die^o  Co.t       Calif. 

Do  You  Want  to  Improve  Your  Stock? 

Are  your  bees  cross  ?    Do  they  make  a  good 

surplus?    Do  you  want  a  nice  queen — one 

that  will  please?    If  so,  write  for  circular 

A.  W.  Yates   3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


DOOLiniE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.     Send  for  circular. 

Grade,  ng*.  giiiail  fOneZThree    Twelve 

Untested $1.00     $2.50       $9  00 

Select  Tested 1.50       4.00       14.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing) 2.50 

Select  Breeding 5.00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10.00 

Two- frame  Nuclei   2  50       7.00       25.00 

fe^-*^    ^  DOOLITTLE  :&.    CLARK 

Borodino,       Onondaga  Co.,      New  York 

Rose  Lawn  Queens 

Italians       Caticasians       Carniolans 

Bred  in  the  purple.  No  finer  on  earth.  Try  one  of 
our  pure  Gold  strain,  line  bred  for  color  and  gentleness. 
Three  banders  of  the  "pat-'em  on- the- back"  kind  that 
will  eat  out  of  your  hand.  Caucasians  from  imported 
breeders  direct  from  the  Caucasus.  Separate  mating 
yards.  A  strictly  modern  plant.  Standard  prices  and 
honest  treatment.        .        .        .        Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Frank  G.  Odell,  Proprietor 

Now  Ready,  Italian  and  Red-Clover  Queens 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  perfect  satisfaction. 
Untested,  60  cts.;  select  untested,  75  cts..  or  $8.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  510.00  per  dozen.  Breeders. 
$1.50  each.  R..   O.  COX. 

R-t.  ^.    Greenville.  A.la. 

TRY  ONE  OF  MY   $IOO  RED  CLOVER 
BREEDER'S    DAUGHTERS. 

After  May  1st,  untested,  50c  ;  13  for  $6.00.  Select  un- 
tested, 75c;  13  for  $9.00;  tested,  $1.00;  13  for  $12.00 ;  se- 
lect tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  $2.50  each.  Extra  se- 
lect breeders,  $3.00  each.  Nuclei,  11.75  per  frame  with- 
out queen.  H.  A.  ROSS, 

1709  UPPER  2D  ST.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey, 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Camiolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Camiolan,  or  the  Cami-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  inexistence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:    Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $3.00.    Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

j^        /^        j^        j^        J^        j^        from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  anv  full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A,.  £.  Titoff,  loaxnosa,  .San    Bernardino  Co.,  California 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.    R.  F.  0. 

Otir  Qtieens  'Won't 
Cost    You.    Money ! 

They  -Will  Save  It ! 


They    are    bred    from    pure    Italian    stock,    red-clover 

strain;  hardy  Northern  grown.    Prompt  shipments  at 

these    prices: 

Untested $1.00;  $5.00  for  six 

Select  tested 1.50;  $7.50  for  six 

For  prices  in  larger  numbers  and  breeders  write  us. 
Orders  for  delivery  after  May  15th  now  being  booked. 
Get  your  order  in  early. 
Handsome  booklet  mailed  free  upon  request. 


B.  C.  Terry-  Co.,  Hinsdale.  111. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Camiolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


pure:  ITALIAN   BEES! 

The  most  beautiful,  gentle,  prolific,  best  working,  and 
being  long-tongued,  best  honey-gatherers.  Prizes — 
VI.  Swiss  Agricultural  Exhibition,  Berne,  1895;  Swiss 
National  Exhibition,  Geneva,  1896;  Bee-keeping  Exposi- 
tion, Liege,  Belgium,  1895;  Universal  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  A  ,  1904.  THe  Hi^Hest  A.'ward. 
Extra  select  breeding  Queen,  $3.00;  six,  $16.00;  dozen, 
$30.00.  Selected  Queen,  $2.00;  six,  $11.00;  dozen,  $20  00. 
Young  fertilized  queen,  tested,  $1.50:  six,  $9  00;  dozen, 
$16.00.  Special  prices  for  50  and  100  queens.  The  ad- 
dresses must  be  clear;  payments  by  postal  money  orders. 
If  by  chance  a  lueen  dies  upon  the  journey  she  is  to  be 
returned  immediately,  with  a  postal  certificate,  and  an- 
other queen  will  be  sent  gratis.     Address 

AntHony  Bia^^i* 

Pedeville, near  Bellinzona, Italian  Switzerland. 

This  country  is  politically  the  Switzerland  Republic, 
but  lies  geographically  in  Italy,  and  possesses  the  best 
kind  of  bees  known.  Bee-keepers  of  the  Far  West  can 
give  their  orders  to  my  brother  Stefano  (Stephen) 
Biaggi,  farmer,  resident  at  Wash,  Plumas  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia, who  will  kindly  collect  orders.  In  writing,  men- 
tion Gleanings. 


r 


"< 


Pure  Caucasian  Queens! 

Bred  in  their  purity,  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers, 
IV2  miles  high,  by  "  Etablissement  d'Apiculture 
Mont  Jovet,  Albertville,  Savoie,  France,  official 
breeder  for  U.  S.  Government."  We  supply,  too, 
imported  Caucasian  queens.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Select  untested  queen,  $2.00;  six,  $11.00; 
twelve,  $20.00.  Select  tested  queen,  $2.50;  six, 
$14  00;  twelve,  $25.00.  Full  rates  on  application. 
English  correspondence. 


QU 


IM 


Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Carni- Italian  Cross. 

Can  sup^ly  select  untested  queens  at  75c  each;  three  for 
$2.00;  six  for  $3.50.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for 
early  delivery. 

George  W.  Barnes, 

138N.  Pleasant  St.  Norwalk' Ohio. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

The  Three-banded 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  {bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

ISOOlcolonies  tolselect  from. 

Untested  queens $1.00;  6,  $5.00: 12,  $  9.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.25;  6,    6.00;  12,    11.00 

Tested  queens 1.50;  6,    8.00;  12,    15.00 

Select  tested  queens 2.00;  6,  11.00. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,  -  -  -  Orange,  Calif. 
H.  C.  Simpson,  Catawrba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS*     SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a   specialty. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleaningk!  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

IMPORTED    -    CAUCASIAN    -    QUEENS 

are  the  mothers  of  my  stock.  Prices:  Tested  queens, 
$3.00;  untested,  $1  50;  red- clover  Italians,  Camiolans.  and 
Camio-Italians  bred  from  best  stock  obtainable.  Prices: 
Tested  queens,  each  $1.50;  warranted,  each  $1.00;  untest- 
ed, 6  for  $5  00;  untested,  12  for  $9  00.  After  May  15,  by 
return  mail.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Rev.  J.  G.  Baumgaertner,  New  Memphis,  III. 


QUEENS! 


CARNIOLAN 
and  ITALIAN 

Ready  to  mail    by  April  15th.     Quality  of 
the  highest,  prices  the  lowest.     Write  me. 

Grant  Anderson       -       Salina,  Texas 


Aliso  Apiary 

For   queens,   bees,    nuclei,  sup- 
plies,  etc.,  send  for  price  list. 
Root's  standard  goods.  Address 
ALISO  APIARY,  El  Toro,  Orange  Co.,  Calif. 

From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Trial  queen,  60c;  only  one  at  this  price.  Untested, 
75c;  $7.50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.25;  $12.00  per  doz.  Breed- 
ers, $2.00  to  $3.00.     Send  for  particulars. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

Boston  Headquarters 


FOR 


Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tHe  -  Ptirest  -  Straiiis 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five- banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER.  Jr. 

James  Island,  <SoutH  Carolina 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Camiolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Qllfk^ncT  Select  tbree  or  five  banded,  $1.00; 
"^^■*^  .  tested  three  or  five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  .  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  No.  Smith  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Italian  and      ^      ^      ^ 
vj*    >?*   Caucasian  Queens 

ITALIANS.— Golden  or  leather-colored  or  honey 
queens.  Before  July  1st:  Untested,  $1.00  each; 
6  for  $5  00;  12  for  S9.00.  Warranted,  $1.25  e^ch; 
6  6or  f7.00;  12  for  $13.00.     Tested,  $1.50  each. 

CAUCASIANS.— Untested,  $1.20  each;  6  for  S7.00; 
12  for  $11.00.     Warranted  tested,  $1.50  each. 

TWO-FRAME  NUCLEI.— No  queens,  $2.50;  6  for 
814.00;  12  for  $27.00.  Add  price  of  any  queen 
wanted.  Nuclei  ready  by  June  1st.  Queens 
ready  in  May.  Breeders  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
Book  your  order  now.  Safe  arrival  of  all  stock 
guaranteed. 

D.  J.  Blocher,  Pearl  City,  Illinois 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


w 


w 


ANTED.— Bee-men  to  write.    C.  W.  Wautbl,  Folk- 
ston,  Ga.     Best  location;  two  railroads. 


ANTED.— To  exchange  a  Winton    automobile  for 
bees  or  other  offers.    E.  M.  Graves,  Wakeman,  O. 


w 
w 


ANTED.— Excluding-zincs,   eight  and    ten    frame, 
2d-hand.  Jno.  H.  Koontz,  Stewardson,  111. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  typewriter  for  three- frame 
nuclei  or  queen  bees  to  be  delivered  before  May  10. 
Wm.  Davenport,  Wilmette,  111. 


yV ANTED.— To  exchange  a  pair  of  pea- fowls  for  a 
pair  of  Angora  pups,  or  something  of  equal  value. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Gekber,  Route  6,  Florence,  Ala. 

yV ANTED.— Good   colonies  of    bees  for    cash.    State 
price  and  quantity. 

F.  H.  Farmer,  15  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

yV ANTED.— Bees  on  shares.    Raise  fancy  and  No.  1 
comb  honey  only.     Arrangement  will  make  will 
please  you;  long  experience;  Christian  preferred. 

M.  LovEJOY,  259  West  37th  St.,  New  York. 

A.NTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


w 


yV ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
'  foreign  countries.  Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yV ANTED. -Italian  bees  in  the  South  for  early  North- 
em  trade.  Prefer  them  from  some  point  near  the 
ocean  routes.  State  what  you  have  to  offer,  with  full 
particulars.  Want  also  about  200  untested  Italian 
queens.        Box  10,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yV ANTED. —Every  bee-keeper  who  takes  Gleanings 
to  send  in  the  subscription  of  one  or  more  friends. 
For  three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  we  will  give  a 
copy  of  the  1905  edition  of  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Sam- 
ple copies  to  show  your  friends  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yV ANTED.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  28  cts.  cash  or 
30  cts.  per  pound  in  exchange  for  supplies  for  pure 
average  wax  delivered  at  Medina,  or  our  branch  houses 
at  144  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York 
city,  and  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Be  sure  to  send 
bill  of  lading  when  you  make  the  shipment,  and  advise 
us  how  much  you  send,  net  and  gross  weights.  We  can 
not  use  old  comb  at  any  price. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yy ANTED.— To  exchange  500  chaff  hives,  also  Camio- 
lan  queens,  for  honey  (hives  in  flat).  Both  are  as 
good  as  can  be  produced.  1  have  a  good  market  for 
best  quality  of  white-clover  honey  and  a  little  buck- 
wheat, but  can  not  raise  profitably.  Will  allow  Chicago 
price  for  honey.    No  poor  grades  of  honey  wanted. 

W.  W.  Crim,  Fekin.  Ind. 

yV ANTED.— Bees  to  work  on  shares.  I  have  as  good 
a  location,  I  think,  as  can  be  found  in  the  States; 
two  good  flows  in  one  season  My  crop  last  year  was 
16.000  lbs.  from  135  colonies.  If  your  bees  are  not  pay- 
ing you,  write  me  and  I  will  work  them  for  you  and 
give  you  half  the  profits.  I  have  a  good  cellar  for  win- 
tering. Can  move  your  bees  successfully  if  you  are  at 
a  distance.  Can  refer  you  to  the  banks  here,  aty  busi- 
ness house  in  town,  or  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

F.  W  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 


Help  Wanted. 


yV ANTED.— Nurses.  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
'  pital  and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  offer  exceptional 
advantages  for  training.  References  required.  Apply 
Superintendent's  Office,  1945  Fifth  Av-,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

yV ANTED. —Young  man  to  help  in  large  apiaries,  and 

do  some  general  work  around   home.     Experience 

in  bee-keeping    not  necessary.    No   one  wanted  who 

uses  intoxicating  liquor,  tobacco,  or  profane  language. 

J.  A.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


yV ANTED. — Young  man  to  take  care  of  an  apiary  of 
' '  300  colonies,  and  carefully  pack  supplies  for  ship- 
ping. Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Pedigreed  red  Belgian  hares.    Write 
A.  Ziegler,  Bippus,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— My  entire  bee-keepers'  supply  business. 
All  inquiries  answered.      C.  J.  Lamb,  East  Calais,  Vt. 

For  Sale.— 25  colonies  of  bees  in  new  eight  and  ten 
frame  hives  at  $3.50.         W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Good  typewriter,  also  Water  Spaniel 
dogs  and  pups.  G.  C.  Dean,  New  Milford,  Pa. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale. — Best  land  for  bee-keepers,  farmers, 
dairymen.    Cheap.    Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson,  Cumberland.  Wis. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free)  ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Cheap,  a  place  of  four  acres  in  one  of 
the  best  locations  for  bees  in  New  York  State.  Have 
taken  300  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  one  colony  in  a  sea- 
son. G.  H.  Adams,  Box  976,  Schenectady,  N-  Y. 

For  Sale.— Trees  by  mail;  one-year-old  peach  and 
apple  trees,  10c  each;  $1.00  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

G.  A.  Haper,  Batchtown,  111. 

For  Sale.— 40  supers  in  flat,  4x4  plain  sections,  price 
$10.00;  thirteen  4x5  supers,  nailed  and  painted,  $5.00; 
1000  sections,  4x5  plain,  $2.50;  1000,  4x5,  $3.50.  Write  for 
particulars.      J.  E.  Brandon,  Rt.  1,  Montgomery,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Or  exchange,  old  wooden-wheel  clock, 
Mann  bone-cutter,  12-foot  steel  wind-mill,  50-foot 
tower,  shaft,  pumping-jack,  nearly  new. 

E.  K.  Meredith.  Batavia,  111. 

For  Sale. — About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case;  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale.— Thoroughbred  Italian  bees  and  queens; 
no  better  in  existence.  Full  colony  bees,  $5.00;  queens, 
untested,  65c;  tested,  81.00      Please  write. 

F.  M.  Mayberry,  Obelisk,  Pa. 
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For  Sale.— Fine  garden  properly;  three  acres  with 
buildings,  40  colonies  of  bees  and  supplies,  65  apple, 
pear,  and  plum  trees,  one  acre  of  wheat,  40  gTapevines; 
small  fruits,  hedges,  ornamental  trees.  Price  $600:  halt 
down         Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  eight 
or  ten  frame  new  Dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames:  tested  queen  in  each  colony.  Price  $6.00  each. 
In  lots  of  ten,  $5.00  each.  .  ^  „     n/r- 

F.  a.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
Bweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— 25  colonies  of  bees  in  10-frame  Simplicity 
and  one-story  chaff  hives;  also  75  empty  hives  and  150 
supers  with  sections  and  foundation  complete;  also 
about  200  shipping-cases,  carriers,  etc.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain  because  my  health  has  failed. 

G.  P.  Kime,  Route  1,  Isleta,  Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  now;  warranted  pure  mated,  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  roUtion.     Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 

For  Sale.— Fine  home  in  Glenwood,  Wis.;  one  large 
house  and  two  lots  in  the  city,  and  two  acres  with  large 
building  25x100  feet  (very  suitable  for  bee-supply  fac- 
tory), 150  colonies  of  bees  all  in  good  condition;  one  of 
the  best  white-clover  and  basswood  localities  for  bee- 
keeping.   Write  for  particulars. 

J.  Gobeli,  Glenwood,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— 20  swarms  of  bees;  10  in  Hilton's  chaff 
hives  (Hoffman  frames),  and  10  in  single-walled  hives 
in  cellar  now;  queens  pure  Italians  from  Quirin.  $5.00 
each  is  the  price  for  the  whole  lot.  Have  also  40  hives 
(two-story),  100  frames  of  emply  combs— clean  and  nice, 
€0  or  more  supers— part  of  them  with  comb  half  down, 
and  a  pile  of  material  in  flat.  Will  close  out  whole  out- 
fit at  $150  cash.  N.  L.  Higbee,  Elsie,  Mich. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Fifteen  Barred  Rock  eggs  for  $1  00:  100 
for  $4.00.      Mrs.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Rt.  1,  Crooksville.  O. 

For  Sale.— Choice  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  75  cts- 
per  15.  Henry  Tiedemann,  Hammond,  Ind. 


For  Sale.— Twenty  White  Rock  eggs,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  SCHRIVER,  Rt.  2,  Forest,  O. 

For  Sale.— 15  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.00;  nice 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  DuFton  strain:  seed  corn.  Cir- 
cular. J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $2.00 
per  45.  or  $4.00  per  100.  Chas.  W.  Barnes. 

138  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Eggs  from  R.  C  Buff  Orpingtons;  best 
layers;  large  size.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Andrew  Manz,  Bronson,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— White  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 
Celebrated  Fishel  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Louise  Armbruster,  Kurtz,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  Duston 
strain,  fine  birds,  at  $2.50  each.  Also  eggs  for  setting, 
at  $1.00  for  15.  C.  A.  Graves,  Shelby,  O. 

Fob  Sale.  —  Eggs  to  set.  Fine  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
15  for  $2.  No  better  stock  raised  anywhere  Orders 
promptly  filled.  G.  H.  Cruzan,  Jacksonville,  111. 

For  Sale.— Rosecomb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs.  $2.50  for 
15.  $10.00  per  100:  largest  breeder  and  finest  flock  in  the 
world;  largest  and  best  layers  of  all  Leghorns.  Gold 
Dust  (original).        F.  Boomhower,  Gallupville.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  a  superior  egg- 
producing  strain  of  S-  C.  White  Leghorns,  $2.00  for  15, 
$3.75  for  30.  $10.00  for  100.  .„     ^^  ,, 

J,  F.  Rasch,  Manila,  N.  Y. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  'We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises, 


For  Sale.— 25  black  and  hybrid  queens  after  May  1. 
at  25  cts.  each;  five  for  a  dollar. 

J.  G.  Baumgaertner.  New  Memphis.  Ul. 


For  Sale.— 30  blacks  and  hybrids,  last  season's 
queens,  for  $8.00  if  ordered  now;  to  be  delivered  May  1. 
Perfect  satisfaction.  J.  C.  Cox,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 


For  Sale.— Hybrid  queens.  Will  have  half  a  dozen 
or  more  about  May  15th  to  20th  at  30  cts.  each,  or  $1.50 
for  six.  All  are  young  queens.  My  bees  are  hustlers. 
See  A.  B.  J.  for  Sept.  28,  1905. 

Simeon  G.  Kilgore,  Route  1.  London,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— Blacks  (Italian  queens)  bred  from  my 
best  after  years  of  selection  from  1500  queens.  Mated. 
75c;  prolific  layer,  $1.00;  select  and  tested,  for  honey, 
$2.00.    ,  G.  E.  Moe,  Candelaria.  Cuba. 


Regarding  Our  Advertisers. 


The  Best  Gate  Co.,  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  have  a  full-page 
ad't  on  p.  456  This  is  a  new  ad't  in  Gleanings,  and  we 
hope  that  any  of  our  readers  who  realize  the  need  of  a 
good  gate  and  that  such  a  need  exists  on  their  own 
farm,  will  write  to  this  company.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  value  of  the  Best  gates;  just  read  their  ad 
and  see  for  yonrself . 

Most  people  who  live  in  rural  districts  have  not  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  good  light  better  than  lamps  — 
without  paying  an  exorbitant  price.  To  such  we  are 
sure  that  the  •' Best "  Light  Co. 's  ad.  on  page  452  will 
strongly  appeal.  Here  is  an  exceedingly  good  light  at 
a  low  cost;  and  not  only  is  the  first  cost  low,  but  the  aft- 
er expense  for  operating.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
every  one  of  our  readers  sen  1  for  literature  telling  about 
this  wondefrul  light.  Address  The  Best  Light  Co  ,  306 
E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O^ 

The  Mugler  Engraving  Co..  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 
an  ad.  on  page  403.  We  are  very  glad  to  carry  this  ad- 
vertisement, as  we  feel  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  pleased  to  know  of  a  good  reliable  place  where 
they  can  have  plates  for  printing  made.  When  we  say 
that  the  Mugler  Co.  have  made  Gleanings  plates  for 
some  time  past  we  are  sure  that  you  will  not  doubt  their 
ability  to  execute  good  work.  They  are  prepared  to 
make  every  thing  in  their  line,  from  a  photograph  to  an 
electrotype.  You  should  correspond  with  them  if  you 
are  thinking  of  having  illustrations  made  for  your  print- 
ed matter. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  expecting  to  build 
this  spring  a  house,  a  barn,  some  out-buildings.  We 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  such  to  the  merits  of  con- 
crete building- blocks.  We  have  used  them  and  shall 
use  them  in  new  buildings  now  under  contemplation. 
On  pages  448  and  449  of  this  issue  you  will  find  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Medina  Concrete  Co  .  manufacturers 
of  concrete-block  machines,  22  Court  St  ,  Medina,  Ohio. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  men  who  make  up  this 
company —have  known  them  for  mary  years.  We  know 
that  the  firm  is  reliable,  and  will  keep  every  promise. 
We  have  just  printed  a  very  attractive  booklet  for  them 
which  contains  20  illustrations  of  homes  built  of  blocks, 
blocks  and  block- building  machines,  also  much  valuable 
information  about  the  ease,  cost,  etc..  of  building  with 
blocks.  If  you  ever  build  you  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  booklet,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  send  for  one 
to-day.  We  can  not  say  too  much  in  favor  of  conerete 
block  or  of  the  Medina  block-machines. 
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The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  Hberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.     .     .     . 

The  Feather  ^    ^    ^^    ^    >>» 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  ^^   ^   ^ 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  intereat 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neerlect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Be^in  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  special  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  pases,  its  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultrymen 
and  women  in  the  United  Stales.    It  Is 

ThePOUlTRYTRIBUNE, 

nicelv  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  and  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Pri  e,  50  cent^  per  year.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85,  Freeport,  III. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry-breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item 


FricRs,  P&. 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
srfl.  The  Poultry  Gaaette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,    Clay  Center,  Neb. 


You  Need  It.   .'    ."    .'    .' 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 


the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  Ann  IJ  A  I  F  PRIf^F 
year,  but  we  offer  it  /tl  1  nr\.L^r  rlxl^Ej 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
?he  SoutHern  Fruit  Groover  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  Information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


flreider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize-Wianing  Poultryfor 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  Is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fiue 
Chromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  Illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— how  to  build 
houses ;cu re  for  diseases; Best Liice Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  Information  indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.   GREIDER,      RHEEMS,  PA. 


BUFF   ORPINGTONS! 

I  offer  12  eggs  from  purebred  imported  stock  for  S3.00; 
12  eggs  from  birds  not  especially  mated,  $1.00-  Thir- 
teen early  hatched  chicks  (cockerel  and  12  pullets)  if 
ordered  before  June  1,  $12.00;  from  first-class  laying 
strains.  M.  H.  WINEBWE^ER. 

Importer  and  Breeder,  Walkersville,  Md. 


Wood-working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut 
ting,  mitering,  grooving, 
boring,  scroll-sawing,  edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man 
ner  Send  for  catalog  A 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'fg  Co., 
44  Wa^pf  St ..  Seneca  Fs..  N.  Y 


Power 


Free  !      Free  ! 

Our  catalog  of  berry-plants,  32- 
quart  berry  crates  and  baskets. 
Special  prices  for  Febr'y  orders. 

H.  H.  AtiltfatKer 
Box  3        Minerva*  0« 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


TTIE  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy      offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such   articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee- keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  vnll  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  v,rhen  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  AXiIT Y.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


L  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE   A.  I.  ROOT   CO.,  MEDINA,    OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's      ^     tss     »^ 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you  ?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee-supplies.    .    . 

Model  Incubators.  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cynhers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods.  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.    Don't  delay.    Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 

523  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  1  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 


of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free, 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


Tell  me  you  saw 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


I  am  in  an  unexcelled  posi- 
tion to  furnish  bee-keepers 
within  a  hundred  miles  of 
WiUiam.sport  with  Root's 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  We 
have  four  railroads  and 
three  express  companies  — 
Adams,  American,  and  the 
United  States.  Can  deliver 
goods  with  great  prompt- 
ness, and  save  you  freight 
charges.  Wholesale  or  re- 
tail. Also  can  supply  you 
with  pure- bred  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  in  season. 
Write   for   our   price  lists. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We    have    published    the    AMERICAN    BEE-KEEPER    for 

nearly  sixteen  years.     It  is  the  largest  and  best  illustrated 

magazine  of  its  kind  for  the  price.     Edited  by  two  of 

the  most  experienced  bee-keepers  in  America; 

monthly;  50c  a  year.     Sample  copy  and 

our  large  illustrated  price  list  of 

supplies  free  on  application. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing   Co. 

Jaraesto' m,  Ne^r  York 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  •    .  •    .  • 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    ■     -    GEORGIA 
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NUMBER  8 


Eastern  Edition 

Entered  at  the  PostofRce,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Fecond-class  Matter. 


Our  New  Manager  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  H.  G.  LaRue  is  now  the  manager 
of  our  branch  at  1100  Maryland  Ave., 
S.  W.  Mr.  LaRue  is  a  bee-keeper  of 
considerable  experience.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  best  business 
colleges  in  Ohio.  Our  customers  are 
assured  of  prompt  and  satisfactory 
treatment.  Freight  and  boat  rates 
from  Washington  to  the  South  are  very 
low. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

1100  Maryland  A  v.,  S.  W. 
Washington,     D.    C. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Select  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -      MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-point,  Macon 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  exptrienoe 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Thouijh  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods"  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intellicent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Lons  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  ba  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 


of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free, 
my  ad.  in  Gi^eanings. 


Tell  me  you  saw 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


April  is  the  best  month  to 
buy  supplies.  Get  every- 
thing in  shape  before  the 
swarms  come 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S   PRICES 

We  handle  the  trade  in 
Pennsylvania  for  these 
goods,  wholesale  and  retail. 
Best  shipping  facilities. 
Big  stock 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


C.  H.  W.  Weber, 


Headquarters  for: 


Bee  -  ^Supplies. 

Distributor  of  R.oot*s  Goods  Exclusive- 
ly, at  R.oot*s    Factory  Prices.  *?  ^ 
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(^ 
(^ 
(|j 
(^ 
(^ 
(^ 
^   

<f>  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on 

<^  receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is 

(|i  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN- 

^  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY    ^ 

J^  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis-    f 

T  faction   guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price   list.     It   will   be     'r 

^  rnailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  <^ 

^  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

t  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 

V  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 

<$»  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 

<^ 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLE-I. 


Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS,   RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.    Can    furnish 
^    NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

(^ 

ff?  I  have  in  stock  seeds   of   the   following   honey-plants:   White  and   Yellow 

f$)    Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phacelia, 
^    Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 

fi»  ' 

(^ 

<$» 
f^ 

^  Office  and  Salesroom.  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 

f^  'WareHouse,   Freeman    and     Central     Aventxe. 


C.  M.  W.  WEBER. 


Cincinnati,         -         Ohio. 


LW 


*» 


^r^f^f^f^'^f^f^<^<^(^<^i^i^<^(^i^   (^(^f^f^^^(^^<^f^f^^^f^^ 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RtTLIvb. 

Fancy.— All  eections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
rtain  or  otherwise  j  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
sell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
aeit  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
•nrface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
•ide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
■jomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
end  sealed. 

No.  3.— Most  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  fnll-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
'»  color,  nsing  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


St.  Louis.— There  is  no  change  in  our  honey  business. 
The  market  drags  along  slowly  at  quotations  same  as 
last.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1 
at  12  to  13;  amber,  nominal  at  11  to  12;  there  is,  however, 
none  of  the  latter  description  on  the  market.  Extracted 
California  light  amber,  6  to  6Y2;  Spanish  needle,  6V2  to 
7;  Southern,  in  barrels,  iVt,  to  4V2;  in  cases,  5  to  5y2. 
Beeswax,  30  to  SOVa.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

April  10.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Cincinnati.— There  is  no  material  change  in  the  hon- 
ey market  since  our  last  report.  The  demand  does  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  due 
to  the  iaclement  weather  of  the  past  month  Continue 
to  quote  amber  in  barrels  at  5%  to  6V1>.  Fancy  white 
extracted,  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans,  at  GM;  to  SV2. 
For  choice  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  cts.  per 
lb.  delivered  here.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.. 

April  4.  51  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


Schenectady.— Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season  there  is  still  a  very  good  demand  for  honey,  and 
we  look  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  until  after  Eas- 
ter.   No  change  of  note  since  our  last  quotations. 
Chas.  McCulloch. 

April  9.  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City.— The  honey  market  is  considerable 
firmer,  and  stocks  are  getting  low.  We  are  quoting 
fancy  white  at  $3.35  per  case;  amber  and  off  grades  sell 
at  25  to  30  cts.  per  case  less;  extracted,  6  to  6^2. 

April  9  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Chicago.— The  best  grades  of  comb  honey  are  scarce, 
and  sell  at  15  cts.  per  lb;  off  lots  are  of  uncertain  value, 
ranging  in  price  from  10  to  14.  Extracted  meets  with 
fair  sale  at  6V2  to  7  for  white,  and  6  to  6V2  for  amber, 
with  off  flavors  1  ct.  less.  Beeswax  sells  at  30  cts.  on 
arrival.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

April  7.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Boston.— New  honey  is  practically  closed  out  with  a 
good  demand,  fancy  white  bringing  16.  There  is  still 
quite  a  large  stock  of  old.  which  is  moving  extremely 
slow.    Strained  honey  brings  from  6't>  to  'JV2. 

Blake,  Scott  &  Lee  Co., 

April  7.  31-38  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Atlanta. — Honey  market  is  at  a  standstill  with  us. 
and  there  will  be  very  little  doing  till  the  new  crop  be- 
gins to  move.  We  quote:  Fancy  white.  12%  to  14;  No.  1, 
10  to  11.    Beeswax  firm  at  30  for  No.  1  stock. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co., 

April  10.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Philadelphia.— The  call  for  honey  is  falling  off;  while 
the  supply  is  not  abundant,  yet  it  equals  the  demand. 
We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17;  amber,  13  to  14; 
white-clover  extracted,  7  to  8.  Beeswax,  28.  We  are 
producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 
Wm.  a.  Selser, 

April  9  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buffalo. — Honey  is  all  cleaned  up  in  our  market. 
There  has  been  an  advance  and  a  very  good  demand  at 
the  advanced  price.  It  is  scarce  in  the  country,  and  we 
think  it  will  stay  high  until  next  crop  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket. We  quote:  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb,  15  to  16; 
No.  2,  white  comb,  12  to  13:  No.  1  buckwheat,  comb,  12 
to  13;  No.  2  buckwheat,  comb,  11  to  12;  white- clover  ex- 
tracted. 8V^  to  9;  amber  extracted,  7  to  714;  dark  ex- 
tracted, 6  to  7.    Beeswax.  30  to  32. 

W.  C.  Townsend. 

April  10.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Toledo. — The  market  on  comb  honey  at  the  present 
time  is  very  hard  to  give,  as  no  one  has  any  honey  to 
quote  prices  on.  Fancy  comb  would  bring  very  readily 
16;  No.  1.  15;  and  almost  anything.  14.  Extracted  in 
barrels  is  at  a  premium.  No  one  has  any  to  offer.  Bees- 
wax is  firm  at  28  to  30.  Griggs  Bros.. 

April   9.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


New  York. — Demand  for  comb  honey  is  fair,  especial- 
ly for  the  better  grades,  and  fancy  white  is  selling  at 
from  14  to  15;  No.  1  at  13;  light  amber  at  11  to  12.  No 
more  demand  for  dark  comb  honey.  Extracted  is  in 
good  demand,  mostly  California,  at  unchanged  prices. 
Beeswax  is  firm  at  29  to  31,  according  to  quality.  ^•.•, 
Hildreth  &  Segelken,  'h 

April  10  82  Murray  St.,  New  York.   ' 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser.  301  Huntington  Av.,  BuflPalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  California  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.    Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
Hildreth  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honoy  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Thirty  5  gallon  cans  of  clover    honey. 
Single  can,  1V2  cts.  per  lb. ;  two  or  more  at  7  cts. 
C.  J.  Baxdridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted     honey,  and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett. 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Fanes  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Carlot   or   less   quantity  of   fancy  comb 
honey,  also  extracted  basswood  or  white  clover. 
E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
Broadway  and  Detroit  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wamted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
Bell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripen«l,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  %-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


IDEAL  SCRAP  BOOK. 

No  smearing  of  Fingers  with  Paste  or  Mucilage. 

Both  sides  of  articles  can  be  seen. 

Room  under  clippings  for  memoranda.  Loose  Leaf. 
Enormous  capacity.  Indexed.  Simple.  Convenient. 
Practical.    Complete. 

For  sale  by  all  up-to-date  booksellers  and  stationers. 
Send  for  our  catalog  No.  8  of  Scrap  and  Invoice  Books, 
and  other  specialties. 

IDEAL  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers, 
141   S.  Clinton  St..  106  Fulton  St., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smokep 


Awarded  Highest  Priz 
A   COLD    MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


UP=TO=DATE, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  •■  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.-The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thoroxigh 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several._  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,I$2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


$500.00     FOR 
SHORT     STORIES 

This  is  the  sum  a  Chicago  young  woman  received 
last  month  from  various  publishers.  A  few  years 
ago  she  was  a  schoolteacher.  She  loved  to  write, 
and  was  determined  to  succeed.  She  went  at  it 
systematically  as  she  would  any  other  calling. 
SHE  LEARNED  HOW  TO  WRITE  AND  SHE 
LEARNED  THE  MARKET.  Naturally  she  has 
succeeded. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  writing  and  want  a  good 
income,  easily  earned,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  de- 
velop this  taste  so  that  it  will  bring  the  income. 
We  offer  you  no  theory— nothing  but  facts,  and  the 
most  severe  criticism  and  personal  individual  help 
on  your  own  stories.  Your  critic  recently  received 
$250  FOR  ONE  STORY.  You  can  do  as  well. 
There  is  a  big  market  —  stories  are  in  demand. 
We  will  prepare  you  to  write  the  kind  that  pub- 
lishers want.  As  we  can  take  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  promising  pupils,  write  at  once,  and  SEND 
ONE  OF  YOUR  STORIES  if  you  wish,  with 
stamps  for  its  return.  We  will  'teU  you  what  we 
think  of  it— and  all  about  our  plan.    Address 

PAGf:  -  DAVIS     SCHOOL 

of  Si^ortmStory  "Writing 

Dept.  383,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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A  Non-swarming  Hive 

has  been  talked  about,  pooh-poohed,  and  the  idea  aban-  tioned  editorially  in  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15th;  but,  if 
doned,  but  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  you  wish  to  see  some  beautiful  engravings  of  the  hive, 
had  one  in  successful  use  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  showing  all  of  the  details  of  construction,  and  read  Mr. 
with  perhaps  50  colonies,  getting  big  crops  of  combhon-  Aspinwall's  description,  together  with  his  methods  of 
ey,  yet  having  no  swarms.  There  was  one  drawback  management,  send  ten  cents  for  the  March  Bee-keep- 
that  was  hard  to  overcome,  and  that  was  the  tendency  ers'  Review,  and  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  any  sub- 
of  the  bees  to  store  pollen  in  the  sections;  but  this  has  seription  sent  in  during  the  year, 
now  been  overcome  in  a  manner  most  novel,  and  unex- 
pected advantages  gained  thereby.     This  hive  was  men-  W.    Z.   HutCninSOriy    Flllltj    iVIlCna 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in    our   Second  Subscription   Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

T'weiity-five  Prizes  \    j^        j^        j^        j^        j0^ 

(Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen  Fifth   Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Prize? One  Junior  Comeil  smoker 

Conditions !  j^        j^        j^        j^        j^        J^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regiilar  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial  subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.-To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be  _sent_^  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  .  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  "For^  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT    HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department.  , 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 

BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


Have  you  noticed  how  our  classified  ad- 
vertising columns  are  growing  lately? 

Here's  a  good  way  to  make  a  start  in  the 
advertising  field.  The  cost  of  inserting  a 
small  ad.  in  these  columns,  half  a  dozen 
times  or  more,  is  very  small,  and  we  know 
that  many  good  sales  have  been  made 
through  ad's  carried  in  this  department. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  this  ad.  in  our 
"want"  columns? 

VU ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
''  foreign  countries.  Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  BoYDEN,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Boyden  has  secured  more  than  250  old 
bee- books  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
through  this  small  ad.  alone. 

People  who  have  poultry  or  eggs  for  sale 
should  be  especially  interested  in  the  new 
"  poultry  offers  "  department. 

The  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  an  ad. 
on  page  527  of  this  issue.  They  make  a  very  attractive 
watch  offer. 

We  want  to  tell  our  readers  something  about  the  com- 
plete catalog  which  this  company  issues.  We  have  just 
received  a  copy,  and  have  been  wonderfully  surprised 
at  the  unlimited  opportunity  for  shopping  by  mail  which 
is  offered.  A  copy  of  this  new  catalog  should  be  in  the 
home  of  every  reader  of  Gleanings.  The  lady  folks 
would  be  interested  in  the  styles,  dress  goods,  and 
household  furnishings;  the  gentlemen,  in  the  clothing, 
hardware,  and  almost  innumerable  other  goods;  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  something  shown  in  this  very  complete 
book  which  would  interest  every  member  of  the  family. 
From  our  comparison  of  the  prices  quoted  by  this  and 
other  department  stores,  we  find  that  the  Joseph 
Horne  Company  maintains  very  reasonable  prices.  In 
fact,  we  are  surprised  at  the  low  figure  quoted  on  many 
articles.  We  are  very  glad  indeed  that  it  is  possible  for 
each  one  of  our  readers  to  secure  this  interesting  book 
\^nthout  charge,  and  surely  you  will  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity slip  by. 

If  at  any  time  you  find  that  you  are  in 
need  of  a  new  catalog  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  Perhaps  you  have  never  is- 
sued a  price  list  or  circular  descriptive  of 
your  goods,  and  your  business  has  now 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  you  feel  the 
need  of  some  descriptive  literature.  We 
have  lately  published  several  very  satisfac- 
tory catalogs  and  booklets,  and  our  clients 
have  said  some  very  complimentary  things 
about  our  work.  We  are  in  position  to  help 
you,  whether  you  simply  want  advice  or 
whether  you  want  a  catalog  complete  from 
the  writing  of  descriptions  to  the  printing. 

We  would  almost  rather  give  our  advice 
and  suggestions  free  of  charge  than  to  see 
some  of  the  inadequate  and  poorly  prepared 
folders  and  catalogs  which  reach  us  from 
time  to  time.  If  you  would  like  to  have  us 
criticise  your  literature,  free  of  charge, 
send  it  in.    * 


'I Try  an  Anderton  with  your  money  in  your  pocket." 
This  is  the  offer  made  by  the  Anderton  Manufactuiing 
Company,  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  their  ad.  on  page  530  of  this  issue  of 
Gleanings.  We  do  not  know  of  a  fairer  way  of  adver- 
tising for  business.  Surely  a  man  would  soon  be  able  to 
tell,  after  he  had  looked  over  a  carriage  or  a  set  of  har- 
ness, whether  or  not  it  was  worth  buying;  and  this  lib- 
eral offer,  made  by  the  Anderton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, makes  it  possible  to  buy  vehicles  and  harness  at  a 
very  low  cost,  and  the  risk  of  getting  an  inferior  pro- 
duction is  entirely  eliminated.  If  people  were  not  al- 
ways satisfied  when  they  tried  the  Anderton  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  this  offer.  But  send  for  an  Ander- 
ton catalog  —  a  110-page  book  which  explains  in  detail 
the  things  which  can  not  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  a 
book  worthy  of  the  reference  of  vehicle  or  harness  buy- 
ers. A  copy  may  be  secured  free  by  mentioning  Glean- 
ings. 

At  any  time  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
our  advertisers  or  readers  advise  us  of  sales 
made  through  Gleanings  ad's.  Every  once 
in  a  awhile  we  hear  of  some  sale,  some  good 
big  one,  generally,  which  has  been  made 
through  our  columns,  and  we  like  to  pre- 
serve this  information.  Just  the  other  day 
a  man  wrote  and  said  that  he  had  purchased 
a  disc  harrow  from  a  company  which  adver- 
tised in  Gleanings  earlier  in  the  year. 
Another  man  reports  that  he  purchased  a 
complete  greenhouse  from  Mr.  Manley. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  evidence  that 
our  readers  are  alive,  and  on  the  lookout  for 
all  necessary  articles.  One  never  can  tell 
whether  a  paper's  readers  would  buy  his 
goods  or  not  until  he  makes  a  trial  advertis- 
ing campaign.  Almost  always  the  results 
are  surprisingly  profitable. 

For  the  past  nine  or  ten  months,  every  issue  of  Glean- 
ings has  carried  the  advertisement  of  the  Savings  De- 
posit Bank  of  Medina,  Ohio.  This  institution  reports 
that  many  good  accounts  have  been  opened  by  our  read- 
ers, and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  this.  Giving  advice 
where  to  place  one's  money  is  a  rather  hard  thing  to  do; 
and,  too,  the  man  or  woman  who  deposits  her  earnings 
or  income  in  a  savings  bank  must  have  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  character  of  the  institution.  During  the 
several  years  which  the  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  been 
in  existence,  no  question  of  character,  capital,  or  relia- 
bility has  ever  confronted  them.  The  aim  of  the  man- 
agement has  been  to  eliminate  all  risk,  and  to  limit  the 
deposits  to  the  number  which  can  safely  and  conven- 
iently be  taken  care  of.  There  are  many  points  of  ad- 
vantage to  depositors  which  are  in  favor  of  a  small  bank 
like  this  one. 

i^irsf.— The  bank  is  in  the  center  of  a  farming  com- 
munity. The  men  who  make  up  the  bank  are  all  care- 
ful honorable  men  who  will  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  speculation. 

Secojid.  — Being  a  small  bank,  the  individual  attention 
given  to  depositors  is  much  greater  than  in  a  larger  in- 
stitution. 

LasfZj/.— The  rate  of  interest  is  as  good  as  is  given  by 
any  other  savings  bank  in  the  country — 4  per  cent,  com- 
pounded semiannually. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  Savings 
Deposit  Bank  of  Medina  as  a  safe  place  to  deposit  their 
savings.  We  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  this  bank  offers  as  secure  a  place  of  deposit  as  the 
largest  bank  or  trust  company  in  the  country. 
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The  More  You 
Will     Wonder 


Why  in  the  World 


You   Have   Kept 
Bees  without  Them. 


A   large  stock   of    Bee-keepers'    Supplies    are    in   storage   at 
S3rracuse,   N.  Y.,  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIVES    -    HIVES 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  the  hives 
you  will  need  this  year.  By  getting  them  now  you 
will  save  the  discount,  and  can  have  them  nailed 
and  ready  for  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We  should  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  any  quantity 
on   the   following : 


The  Root  Chaff  Hive 

The  best  chaff  hive  made 


The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

The  comb-honey  hive 


The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive 

Standard  size   and  extra   quality 


Send   for  Catalog 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 


We  Sell    Root's  Goods   In    Michigan 
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TRIAL  TRIP  OF  3  MONTHS  FOR  ONLY  20c. 


Every  reader  of  Gleanings  should  also  have  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal,  the  oldest  beepaper  in  America. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  Contents  of  the  First  Number  in  April.  1 906. 

Feeding  Back  to  Get  Partly  Filled         Relation  of  Ripeness  of  Honey  to 

Sections  Completed   at  Close  of  Granulation 

Honey  Season Streaky  Granulation  in  Honey 

Foul-brood  Inspection Dr.  Miller's  Question-Box — 


Illustrations  — 

An  Armful  of  Bees 

Bee-Hive  Struck  by  Lightning 

Frame-Spacing  Arrangement 

Editorial  Notes  and  Comments — 

Honey  Advertising  and  the  Nation- 
al Association 

How  to  Provide  Water  for  Bees 

Need  of  Water  for  Bees 

Miscellayieous  Neivs  Items— 

An  Armful  of  Bees 

Bee-Hive  Struck  by  Lightning 

National  Convention. 

Contributed  Special  Articles — 

Baby  Nuclei 

Beeswax  —  Origin,  Composition, 
Adulteration,  Tests,  etc 

Beginning  Bee- Keeping — Good  Ad- 
vice   

Cleaning  Oil-Cans 

Dadant  Methods  of  Honey-Produc- 
tion (8) 

Family  Apidae 

Feeding  Bees 

Hive  Colors,  etc 

Hives  and  Frame-Spacers 

Home- Made  Hives 

Honey  That  Tickles  Palates 

Plea  for  a  Better  General  Education 

Reading  Bee-Literature 

Shipping  and  Selling  Section  Honey 
Convention  Proceedings— 

A  Non- Swarming  Hive 

Bee-Ke*  ping— Ancient  and  Modem 

Dysentery  Among  Bees 

Economy  in  Bee-Keepiag 


Harvesting  of  Extracted  Honey.- 

Management  of  Out- Apiaries 

Michigan  State  Convention 

Performing  Bee- Men  at  Fairs 

Pollen  in  Sections — •■ 

Queen-Excluders 

Races  of  Be^s 

Size  of  Sections 

Uncapping-Machine  

Wisconsin  State  Convention 

Southern  Beedom — 

Attend  Bee-Keepers'  Conventions 

Invit"tion  to  the  National 

Nueces  Valley  Convention 

Our  Sister  Bee- Keepers— 

New  England  Sister  Looks  On 

Some  Intemperate  Bees. 

Very  Old  (?)  English  Bees ... 

Mr.  Hasty's  AftertJioughts- 

Bees  Moving  Eggs  or  Larvae 

Caucasian  Bees 

Causes  of  Honey  Flow  and  Suppres- 
sion  

Cutting  Foundation 

Dampening  Sections.. 


An  Injured  Finger. 

Buying  Bees  in  the  Spring 

Changing  Queens 

Equalizing  Brood  Among  Colonies 

Extracted-Honey  Retail  Packages 
and  for  Storage 

Italianizing  Black  Bees 

Keeping  Queens 

Making  Sections  at  Home 

Mice  as  Honey-Eaters 

Miller  Frame 

Number  of  Comb-Honey  Supers 
Per  Colony 

Old  Combs  for  Beeswax 

Preventing  Bees  Hanging  Out 

Pure-Blood  Italians 

Rearing  Queens 

Ripening  Basswood  Honey 

Several  Eggs  in  a  Cell 

Shallow  Hives..  ••     ..  

Stretching  Comb  Foundation 

Uniting  Weak  Colonies 

Ventilation  Space  Below  Brood- 
Frames  When  Moving  Bees 

Wax-Worms  and  Combs 


Growing  a  Quick  Wind-Break Reports  and  Experiences- 


Sulphur  for  Bee-Paralysis.- 

Two  Queens  in  a  Hive 

Canadian  Beedom — 
How  to  "Sample"  a  Town  With 

Honey 

Losing  Its  Honey  Flavor 

SS'^e  will  send  the  above  number  and  12  others  (from  April  1  to  June  1)  as  a  TRIAL  TRIP  to  a  new  subscriber, 
for  20c:  or  a  Fine  Untested  Italian  Queen  (in  May  or  June)  with  the  Bee  Journal  a  year— both  fc  $1.50;  or  a  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Miller's  cloth-bound  352-page  book,  "  FORTY  YEARS  AMONG  THE  BEES."  with  the  Bee 
Journal  a  year— both  for  $1.80.     Sample  copy  of  the  Bee  Journal  free.     Address 


Bees  Wintered  Well  So  Far... 

Hor.ey  Scarce  Last  Season 

Keeping  Bees  on  Shares 

Not  Expecting  a  Great  Crop. 
Season  Earlier  Than  Usual... 
White  Clover  All  Right 


George  W.  York  &  Co.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  I 


II. 


GOLDEN  ^ 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  -will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  AV.  ^WHITE 

Gen.   Indus.   A^t.,   PortsmoutH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

If  You  'Want  tKe  Bee  -  booH 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A..  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

"Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Of  Interest  to  Every  Bee-keeper 

Suburban  Life  for  May. 

The  leading  article  in  the  May  issue  of  Suburban 
Life  is  entitled 

"POSSIBILITIES  OF  MODERN  BEE-KEEPING,  " 

By  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 

and  illustrated   with  photographs  by  the  author. 

This   article   is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
magazine. 

52  pages  of  live  interesting  country-life  mate- 
rial, beautifully  illustrated. 

$1.00  a  year:  15c  a  copy.    Subscription  price  soon 
to  be  advanced  to  $1.50.    Address 

SUBURBAN  LIFE, 
16  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"I  Will  Never  Make  any 
More  Goods  by  Hand." 

— So  says  one  of  our  customers,  states  a  Lewis  agent  to  the 
G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  in  a  letter  recently  received  and  now  on  file  at 
our  Watertown  Office. 


The  Agent  Writes  as  Follows: 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.:— We  note  that  the  Lewis  Goods  this  sea- 
son are  finer  than  ever.  No.  2  sections  are  fine.  Hives  and  all 
hive  parts  are  without  any  knots.  In  fact,  they  are  so  nice  that 
we  are  very  much  surprised,  as  we  supposed  that,  as  lumber  gets 
scarcer  and  higher,  necessarily  poorer  grades  of  lumber  would 
have  to  be  used.  We  are  receiving  many  compliments  on  the 
goods  we  are  shipping  out.  The  largest  producer  in  Michigan 
says,  "They  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  received."  Another  cus- 
tomer says,  "Goods  are  so  satisfactory  that  I  want  more."  The 
purchaser  of  a  $165.00  order  writes,  "I  will  never  make  any  more 
goods  by  hand;  goods  are  fine."  We  wish  to  ask,  did  we  get  an 
extra  good  lot,  and  will  they  continue  superb?  Words  can  not 
express  the  satisfaction  at  seeing  such  stock. 


Referring  to  the  above,  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Company  wishes  to  state  that  the 
agent  referred  to  did  not  get  a  shipment  of  goods  from  us  which  was  picked  out 
especially  for  him  or  any  one  else,  but  that  he  was  shipped  our  regular  line  of 
goods  taken  from  our  regular  enormous  stock  which  we  now  have  on  hand,  and 
which  we  are  adding  to  every  day,  and  which  we  shall  continue  to  ship  to  each 
and  every  customer  whoever  he  may  be. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company 

Manufacturer    of     Bee  -  keepers'    Supplies 

Watertown,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 
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Decidedly,  S.  E.  Miller  and  Louis  SchoU 
are  right,  p.  417.  Let  it  be  "water-clear  " 
rather  than  "water- white." 

The  pictures  of  Doolittle's  hives,  p.  443, 
let  it  leak  out  that  he  uses  cleats  instead  of 
hand-holes.  I  wonder  if  a  good  many  oth- 
ers are  not  quietly  doing  the  same  thing. 
[Yes,  I  think  so.— Ed.] 

I  congratulate  you  Buckeyes  on  your 
foul-brood  law— not  entirely  certain  whether 
that  one-cent  tax  is  the  right  thing,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  pay  five  cents  on  each  col- 
ony to  have  a  compulsory  law  in  Illinois. 

A  fine  picture,  that  of  G.  M.  Doolittle 
on  April  1  cover.  That  man  Doolittle  makes 
me  lots  of  trouble.  I  am  obliged  to  read 
every  word  he  writes,  for  fear  of  missing 
some  good  thing  I  didn't  know  before;  and 
when  I  write  any  thing  wrong  I  am  always 
afraid  he'll  catch  me  up  on  it. 

J.  A.  Phillips  asks,  "  Will  bees  starve  to 
death  in  early  spring  before  there  is  a  hon- 
ey-flow, but  plenty  of  pollen?"  I  think  so,  but 
I  don't  know,  because  I  don't  know  whether 
bees  ever  gather  pollen  without  any  nectar 
at  all.  I  do  know  that  I  have  had  bees 
starve  in  winter  with  plenty  of  pollen  in 
good  condition  in  the  hive.  [Same  experi- 
ence here. —  Ed.] 

Quoth  ye  editor  concerning  foimdation 
splmts.  page  412,  "They  are  too  large,  and 
yet  the  diameter  can  not  be  reduced."     Too 


large  for  what  or  whom?  Not  for  the  bees, 
for  they  use  every  cell  the  same  as  if  no 
splint  were  there.  Not  for  me,  for  I  can 
see  no  difference  except  a  slightly  elevated 
line,  and  that  only  by  very  close  looking. 
Why  are  they  too  large  for  you?  [I  had  the 
impression  that,  when  I  visited  you,  the  bees 
did  not  build  over  these  splints  perfectly  in 
all  cases;  but  "you  are  the  doctor,"  and 
ought  to  know,  so  I  will  not  presume  to  con- 
tradict your  statement.— Ed.] 

H.  F.  HiLLEBRANT  lives  in  a  part  of  Kan- 
sas where  much  alfalfa  seed  is  raised.  He 
says  in  American  Bee  Journal: 

On  one  farm  where  no  bees  were  kept  the  yield  of 
seed,  in  1905,  was  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  another 
farm,  on  the  same  bottom,  one  mile  from  the  first,  where 
only  three  colonies  of  bees  were  kept,  the  yield  of  alfal- 
fa seed  was  between  four  and  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
On  still  another  farm,  where  about  twenty  colonies  of 
bees  are  kept,  the  yield  was  between  seven  and  eight 
bushels  per  acre;  and  two  miles  below,  without  bees, 
the  yield  again  dropped  to  two  bushels. 

And  yet  there  are  alfalfa-men  who  want 
the  bees  condemned! 

I  ALWAYS  THOUGHT  that  Allen  Latham 
was  a  Yankee.  That  searching  discussion, 
p.  430,  sounds  like  the  work  of  a  German. 
You  and  he,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  as  far 
apart  as  you  might  be.  Your  winter  en- 
trance is  60  per  cent  of  his  minimum.  But 
there  are  some  things  to  be  said  about  win- 
ter entrances  that  neither  of  you  have  said 
yet.  [Why  didn't  you  tell  us  about  those 
other  things?  Yes,  Mr.  Latham's  article  is 
full  of  the  science  that  is  backed  by  theory 
and  practice;  but  I  believe  he  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  in  his  plea  for  large  entrances 
for  winter. — Ed.  ] 

Concrete  building-blocks  are  advertis- 
ed, page  448.  Why  not  a  special  block  for  a 
hive-stand?  [At  the  rate  lumber  is  going  up, 
I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  cheaper  to  get 
up  a  special  block  for  a  hive-stand.    It  would 
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last  a  life-time,  and  would  not  cost  very  much 
either;  but  on  account  of  freight  every  bee- 
keeper would  have  to  buy  his  blocks  in  his 
own  vicinity,  or,  better  still,  make  them 
himself.  A  cheap  wooden  mold  could  be 
made  very  easily.  A  sack  or  two  of  cement 
and  a  load  or  two  of  gravel  and  sand  would 
furnish  all  the  material  for  a  good-sized  api- 
ary. Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  doctor. 
We  will  experiment.— Ed.] 

Daily  papers  announce  that  Shurtleff, 
speaker  of  the  last  Illinois  legislature,  has 
"seen  the  handwritmg  on  the  wall  and 
climbed  into  the  band-wagon."  In  other 
words,  he  has  promised  the  anti-saloon 
forces  that,  if  they  will  call  off  their  opposi- 
tion to  him,  he  will  give  the  local-option  bill 
a  far  show  in  the  next  legislature— a  thing 
he  did  not  do  last  session.  Things  seem 
changing  when  a  leader  of  the  dominant 
party  gets  down  on  his  marrow  bones  to  the 
foes  of  the  saloon.  [We  have  been  doing 
that  thing  in  Ohio  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years;  and  the  legislators  have  got  so  now 
they  will  promise  almost  any  thing  if  we 
will  only  keep  the  "dogs  "  off.— Ed.] 

"DooLiTTLE  recommends  putting  a  wet 
rag  over  the  entrance  to  shut  bees  in,  page 
412."  Doolittle  has  enough  other  things  to 
answer  for,  but  I  think  that  wet- rag  busi- 
ness originated  in  this  locality.  But  it  isn't 
needed  one  year  in  five.  [The  use  of  the 
wet  rag  depends  largely  on  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  when  the  bees  are  carried 
out.  If  it  is  nearly  down  to  the  frost- line, 
no  rag  will  be  needed;  but  if  some  of  the 
bees  are  flying  outside  while  the  remnant 
are  being  carried  out,  the  rag  will  be  a  good 
thing.  From  some  late  experience  I  believe 
we  will  hereafter  carry  out  our  bees  after 
dark.  Even  in  cool  weather,  when  the  hive 
is  bumped  the  bees  are  liable  to  fly  out 
rather  promiscuously;  and  such  as  fly  out 
are  quite  liable  to  be  lost.— Ed.] 

A  Frenchman,  according  to  Abeille  Bour- 
guignonne.  following  Root's  instruction,  fed 
his  bees  in  a  very  warm  place  (bei  grosser 
Hitze)  with  feed  which  had  an  addition  of 
five  grams  of  vinegar  per  quart,  to  prevent 
candying.  After  two  or  three  days  the 
floor  of  the  hive  was  covered  with  innumer- 
able dead  bees.  [The  item  doubtless  refers 
to  a  statement  in  our  catalog.  It  is  there 
recommended  to  mix  syrup  cold,  50  per  cent 
of  sugar  and  50  per  cent  of  water;  but  for 
late  winter  feeding  it  is  advised  to  make  the 
proportion  J  water  and  §  sugar,  and  then 
add  a  pint  of  vinegar  to  every  100  lbs.  of 
syrup.  As  a  pint  is  a  pound  the  world 
round,  that  malces  approximately  one  per 
cent  by  weight  to  the  whole  mass  of  syrup. 
I  can  hardly  think  the  bees  died  because  of 
the  vinegar;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  eliminate  the  vinegar  from  the  catalog. 
-Ed.] 

Tangled  up  again,  Mr.  Editor,  page  412. 
You  say  A.  I.  Root  "was  trying  to  make 
the  bees  fly  inside  of  a  greenhcuse."  Look 
again  at  the  Straw  and  you  will  see  I  wasn't 
talking  about  ahothou3e  but  a  hotbed,  and,  of 


course,  the  bees  were  flying  outside.  What  I 
meant  was  the  thing  you  mention,  page  414, 
which  you  call  ' '  burying  colonies  in  ma- 
nure."  Wasn't  that  practically  the  same 
thing  you  are  trying  now?  I  don't  want  to 
discourage  your  experimenting,  but  no  little 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  average 
queen  reared  here  before  the  middle  of  May 
is  worthless,  although  she  may  be  nice- 
looking  and  seem  to  lay  well  for  a  time.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  I  know  the  fact.  I 
suspect  it's  the  outdoor  weather,  and  I  do 
not  believe  your  heated  hive  will  help  that. 
[It  is  true  that  A.  I.  R.  was  trying  to  make 
bees  fly  inside  of  a  greenhouse,  and  he  also 
attempted  to  make  them  fly  outdoors;  but 
you  still  seem  to  miss  the  very  point  that  I 
was  making  —  not  stimulating  colonies  but 
getting  early  queens,  even  if  we  had  to  sac- 
crifice  a  colony  in  so  doing.  We  are  getting 
queens  all  right;  but  the  cold  March  dis- 
posed of  all  of  our  drones.  Next  year  we 
will  try  to  make  some  arrangement  to  get 
early  drones.— Ed.] 

To  MY  REQUEST,  p.  412,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
you  send  me  a  queen  likely  to  be  better  than 
my  mongrel  stock,  you  reply  by  advising  me 
to  get  a  queen  from  each  of  five  different 
queen-breeders.  Now,  that's  discouraging. 
1  supposed  you  could  send  me.  a  queen  just 
as  good  as  either  of  those  five.  The  re- 
deeming feature  of  encouragement  is  that 
you  evidently  think  your  pure  Italians  are 
no  better  than  my  mongrels.  But  what 
makes  you  wander  off  talking  about  $200 
and  $  Ol»  queens?  Mine  are  only  one- dollar 
queens.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  give  $5.00 
for  a  better  honey-getter.  [There  you  go 
again.  But,  seriously,  1  have  been  led  to 
expect  that  you  were  getting  big  results 
from  your  mongrel  queen.  "The  buying  of 
breeding  queens  to  get  an  improved  stock  is 
somewhat  a  matter  of  chance.  I  might  send 
you  a  $5.00  queen,  and  such  queen  might 
fall  far  short  of  a  queen  of  the  same  value 
in  our  own  yard.  We  have  had  the  case  of 
a  queen  that  performed  splendidly,  yet  when 
sent  to  a  customer  would  apparently  be  worth 
little  or  nothing.  Sometimes  the  journey  in 
the  mails  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  a  fine 
queen  a  year  old  or  old  enough  to  be  tested 
out.  Young  queens  just  beginning  to  lay  do 
not.  as  a  rule,  receive  any  injury  in  Uncle 
Sam's  bags.  My  suggestion  was  for  you  to 
get  five  queens  from  as  many  different 
breeders  so  that  we  could  reduce  the  ele- 
ment of  chance.  But,  doctor,  I  would  not 
guarantee  at  $5  00  to  give  you  a  queen  that 
would  excel  or  even  equal  the  breeder  that 
you  have  been  developing  in  your  yard  for 
several  years.  She  might  outstrip  her  in 
honey,  but  you  yourself  could  not  guarantee 
to  me  that  a  daughter  of  your  breeder  would 
come  up  to  the  performances  of  her  mother, 
for  five  or  even  ten  dollars.  But  out  of  the 
five  $5.00  queens  from  five  different  breeders, 
you  stand  a  chance  of  getting  one  queen 
that  would  equal  or  excel  your  own  breed- 
ing stock.  We  could  send  five  queens  from 
here,  but  your  chance  would  be  better  to  get 
one  from  each  of  five  breeders.— Ed.] 
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Nearly  1200  new  names  came  in  during 
the  time  from  March  15  to  April  13.  Thanks. 


There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  bee 
conventions  held  of  late,  and  we  are  very 
sorry  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get  in 
any  mention  of  any  of  them  for  this  issue. 


MR.  ALEXANDER  AND   MRS.  HOLTERMANN  SE- 
RIOUSLY ILL. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to 
report  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander,  of  Delan- 
son,  N.  Y.,  is  seriously  ill,  and  he  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  able  to  attend  to  any  of  his  cor- 
respondence. Letters  concerning  his  meth- 
ods may  be  sent  htre,  and  we  will  turn  them 
over  to  Mr.  Alexander  when  he  recovers. 
Fortunately  we  have  in  hand  enough  of  his 
articles  to  run  for  three  months  yet. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  report  also  that  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Holtermann  has  just  come  from  the 
operating-table,  and  the  surgeons  found  her 
condition  such  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope 
for  her  recovery.  She  is  a  daughter  of  S. 
T.  Pettit,  of  Ontario,  one  of  the  best- known 
bee-keepers  in  our  ranks.  Mr.  Holtermann 
is  unable  to  take  care  of  his  correspondence 
at  present.  Those  in  the  United  States  who 
desire  to  get  his  hives  or  appliances  may 
correspond  directly  with  us. 


THE    COMPARATIVE    RESULTS    IN  WINTERING 
INDOORS  AND  OUT  AT  MEDINA. 

We  have  just  taken  our  240  odd  colonies 
out  of  our  shop  bee-cellar.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  temperature  has  been  abnormally 
high  by  reason  of  the  warm  open  winter 
outside,  the  indoor  bees,  strangely  enough, 
fared  much  better  than  those  outdoors;  and, 
what  is  more,  we  put  in  the  cellar  only  our 
very  weakest  and  poorest  colonies.  Many 
of  them  were  little  more  than  two  and  three 
frame  nuclei.  The  very  best  colonies  were 
left  outdoors  in  double- walled  hives.  Well, 
the  showing  is  that  these  medium  and  weak 
colonies  wintered  indoors  are  actually  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  some  of  the  outdoor-win- 
tered colonies  that  were  much  stronger  the 
preceding  fall.  Naturally  enough,  an  open 
winter  like  this  would  show  an  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  outdoor  bees,  and  this  would 
have  been  the  case  this  winter  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extremely  cold  March  that  came 
just  at  a  time  when  bees  were  rearing  brood 
and  the  clusters  were  well  spread  out.  It 
appears  that  the  shock  of  this  cold  spell  put 
back  these  otherwise  strong  colonies  that 
would  have  been  stronger  and  better  than 
those  wintered  indoors. 


There  were  no  winter  losses  in  the  cellar 
except  some  seven  or  eight  of  the  very 
weakest  and  poorest  that  we  had  last  fall. 
These  would  have  gpulled  through  '  had  the 
cellar  not  been  too  warmUmuch  of  the  time. 


INCREASING     THE     HONEY  CROP    BY  SOWING 

ALSIKE,    PEA  VINE,    AND    RED    CLOVER  IN 

THE  VICINITY    OF    THE  YARD;   DO  IT 

NOW. 

In  March  1st  issue,  page  288,  Mr.  Wm". 
McEvoy,  of  foul-brood  fame,  sent  in  a  short 
item  to  the  effect  that  the  bee-keeper  could 
increase  his  honey  crop  materially  by  sowing 
alsike  himself  and  getting  his  neighbors  to 
do  likewise.  Our  Canadian  friend  does  not 
write  very  often;  but  when  he  does,  he  gen- 
erally gives  us  a  big  chunk  of  something 
good. 

Since  this  statement  appeared  I  made  up 
my  mind  we  would  test  this  thing  here  at 
Medina  a  little  more  thoroughly  than  we 
had  ever  done  before.  Accordingly  we  have 
been  supplying  the  farmers  roundabout  here 
with  alsike,  peavine,  and  red-clover  seed 
free.  We  prefer,  of  course,  alsike,  as  it  is 
a  far  better  honey-plant. 

This  morning  I  had  a  talk  with  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  Vernon  Burt,  on  this  very  subject,  and 
he  then  reminded  me  that  he  had  for  years 
been  trying  to  educate  the  farmers  in  his 
vicinity  as  to  the  value  of  alsike  and  peavine 
clover;  and  that,  while  he  formerly  furnish- 
ed the  seed  free  of  charge,  he  found  it  un- 
necessary to  do  so  any  more,  as  the  farmers 
had  learned  the  value  of  these  two  crops. 
As  a  natural  consequence  Mr.  Burt  has  a 
large  acreage  of  alsike,  peavine,  and  red 
clover  within  easy  range  of  his  bees. 

Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Burt  as 
being  a  bee-keeper  who  secures  a  crop  of 
honey  if  any  one  in  our  vicinity  does.  He 
attributes  a  large  part  of  his  success  to  this 
artificial  pasturage  which  is  now  getting  to 
be  a  regular  thing  for  his  bees.  He  has  for 
several  years  been  able  to  keep  as  high  as 
200  colonies  in  one  locality  by  reason  of  this 
extra  bee-pasturage  when  most  localities  in 
our  county  will  support  only  about  50  colo- 
nies; for  be  it  remembered  we  have  no  fruit- 
bloom  to  speak  of,  and  no  fall  flow.  In  fact, 
it  is  25  years  since  I  remember  our  bees  get- 
ting very  much  honey  from  fall  asters.  As 
a  natural  consequence  we  have  to  bend  every 
energy  to  get  our  colonies  strong  for  clover 
and  basswood. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Burt 
has  for  years  been  going  ahead  of  us  by 
lengthening  his  honey-flows. 

ALSIKE     AND     ITS     ADAPTABILITY      TO     WET 
SOILS. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  alsike  will  grow 
in  a  good  many  places  where  other  clovers 
would  be  killed  out.  It  thrives  on  a  wet 
soil,  and,  what  is  more,  the  heaving  frosts 
do  not  destroy  it  as  they  do  peavine  clover 
with  its  long  tap-roots,  which  are  often  snap- 
ped in  two  by  the  rising  of  the  soil  through 
the  action  of  the  frost. 

What  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  get 
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hold  of  now  is  what  the  effect  of  20  or  30  or 
even  50  acres  of  alsike  would  do  within  easy 
range  of  a  bee- yard  of,  say,  100  to  150  colo- 
nies. Of  course,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
white  clover  and  basswood  yielding  their 
^uota  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  obscure 
-the  actual  aggregate  received  from  alsike; 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  alsike  might 
do  ever  so  well,  and  the  white  clover  and 
basswood  ever  so  poorly;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  proportionate 
amount  of  honey  yielded  by  any  one  of  them, 
unless  we  watch  where  the  bees  work.  If 
they  did  not  visit  the  white  clover  during 
i;he  season,  and  were  busy  at  work  during 
the  heaviest  flow  on  alsike,  this  would  be  a 
strong  pointer  in  favor  of  this  plant. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  get  alsike  and  pea- 
vine  clover  sown  in  your  localities;  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  will  pay  the  bee-keepers 
well  to  furnish  free  seed  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  their  yards. 

Remember,  when  you  do  this,  alsike  has  a 
wonderful  tenacity  for  the  soil.  If  it  is  once 
grown  it  spreads  rapidly  over  the  farm  and 
pasture  lands.  So  far  from  being  a  noxious 
weed  it  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
pasture,  even  if  we  throw  the  bees  entirely 
out  of  consideration. 


DR.    E.    F.    PHILLIPS. 

On  the  front  cover  page  of  this  issue  we 
are  glad  to  introduce  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in 
charge  of  apiculture  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Benton,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

Our  first  aquaintance  with  Dr.  Phillips  be- 
gan when  we  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
E.  G.  Conklin,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, asking  if  one  of  his  students,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  who  had  graduated  from  the 
University,  and  was  then  pursuing  a  post- 
graduate course,  might  come  to  Medina  and 
pursue  some  of  his  studies  already  begun  at 
the  University  along  the  line  of  parthenogen- 
esis. He  wished  to  know  whether  we  would 
be  willing  to  allow  him  the  privileges  of  our 
bee- yards  here  where  he  could  gather  mate- 
rial, and  do  some  work  in  the  line  of  some 
original  investigation.  He  stated  that  Mr. 
Phillips  was  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability;  and  recognizing  the  special  fa- 
cilities that  we  had  at  Medina,  he  would  con- 
sider it  a  special  favor  if  we  would  allow 
him  to  continue  the  line  of  his  studies  at  our 
office.  We  immediately  replied  that  we 
should  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  him 
come,  especially  as  we  understood  he  would 
bring  some  of  the  apparatus  from  the  college, 
and  was  prepared  to  make  dissections  of 
bees  and  queens.  Accordingly,  in  June  fol- 
lowing, 1903,  Mr.  Phillips  presented  himself 
at  our  office.  He  was  given  a  desk  where 
he  could  do  inside  work,  and  was  permitted 
to  go  anywhere  he  pleased,  and  gather  any 
specimens  which  he  desired  for  his  special 
work. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  our  place  before 
it  was  apparent  he  was  not  only  a  trained 
scientist,  able  to  weigh  evidence  carefully 


and  impartially,  but  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  an  agreeable  gentleman.  He  went  at 
his  work  in  a  manner  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  man:  and  so  far  from  being  a  hin- 
drance he  gave  material  assistance  in  the 
way  of  suggestions,  both  in  practical  work 
and  in  the  line  of  scientific  proof  of  certain 
disputed  points. 

He  spent  two  different  summers  with  us 
during  which  he  gathered  together  an  im- 
mense amount  of  valuable  material,  for  he 
had  dissected  numerous  queens,  normal  and 
drone  layers,  and  went  back  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  carry  on  his  studies  further. 

We  heard  nothing  from  him  until  we  were 
advised  by  Mr.  Benton  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  the  Division  of  Apicul 
ture  at  the  Bureau  of  Entomology;  that  he 
would  be  in  charge  during  his  (Mr.  Benton's) 
absence  on  an  extended  tour  in  quest  of  new 
races  of  bees. 

During  the  time  he  has  held  the  position 
he  has  been  by  no  means  idle.  Necessarily 
he  has  had  to  take  up  work  that  Mr.  Benton 
had  already  begun,  and,  besides  this,  has  in- 
stituted new  lines  of  work  of  his  own.  The 
volume  of  correspondence  as  the  result,  from 
bee-keepers  and  others,  in  regard  to  new 
races  of  bees,  the  distribution  of  honey- 
plant  seed,  besides  a  great  string  of  ques- 
tions, has  been  considerable.  While  Dr. 
Phillips  is  ably  assisted,  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  devolves  on  him  as  expert  in  the  Divi- 
sion. 

He  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  insti- 
tutes throughout  York  State,  last  winter, 
and  read  a  valuable  paper  regarding  his  work 
in  the  Division,  at  the  Chicago  convention  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association.  He 
has  lately  taken  up  one  department  that  I 
am  sure  will  prove  to  be  very  helpful  to  bee- 
keepers; and  that  is,  something  relating  to 
the  brood  diseases  of  bees. 

The  last  thing  that  has  appeared  from  Dr. 
PhilHps  is  Bulletin  55  on  the  rearing  of 
queen-bees,  already  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns. 

Bee-keepers  all  over  the  country  may  sin- 
cerely congratulate  themselves  on  having  so 
competent  and  thoroughly  trained  a  man  in 
apicultural  work  at  Washington.  All  those 
who  heard  Dr.  Phillips  at  the  various  meet- 
ings at  which  he  has  read  papers  were  im- 
pressed with  his  marked  ability.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  services  will  be  retained,  if 
for  no  other  reasons  than  that  scientific  re- 
search on  the  general  subject  of  bee- keep- 
ing may  be  advanced. 

COST   OF   BEE-KEEPERS'    SUPPLIE?*;  HAS  THE 
PRICE  BEEN  SHOVED  UP  TO  AN  UNREA- 
SONABLE OR  EXORBITANT  FIGURE? 

Almost  any  thing  that  a  manufacturer  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies  might  say  might  be 
construed  as  smacking  of  prejudice  if  noth- 
ing more.  As  the  editor  of  this  journal 
happens  to  be  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  bee-keepers'  supplies  (fortunately 
or  otherwise)  he  does  not  propose  to  make 
a  statement  himself,  but  to  (.resent  an  ar- 
ray of  facts  and  figures  gathered  by  a  dis- 
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interested  reporter  on  the  Cleveland  Press, 
one  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies,  show- 
ing the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
construction  is  concerned,  of  which  lumber 
and  labor  are  the  chief  items.  The  head- 
lines, together  with  the  diagram  below, 
were  prepared  by  the  Cleveland  Press  art- 
ist, and  speak  for  themselves. 

Commencing  with  the  cost  of  labor  the 
reader  will  note  that  the  big  man  at  the  left 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  relative  cost  of 
labor  in  1906.  The  little  man  at  the  right 
shows  the  relative  cost  of  the  same  class  of 
labor  during  1901.  The  variation  in  the 
heierht  shows  the  actual  advance  in  five 
years.  This  comparison  is  continued,  show- 
mg  the  ratio  of  values  of  lumber  in  1906 
and  1901,  and  of  paint,  etc.,  during  the 
same  period.  But  the  most  striking  com- 
parison of  all  is  the  size  of  the  house  that 
could  be  built  for  $3000  in  1901  and  1906. 


tion.  Clevelanders  who  af  e  building  homes  have  discov- 
ered that  prices  of  building  materials  and  labor  have 
gone  skyrocketing.  A.  conservative  estimate  is  that  it 
costs  fully  35  per  cent  more  to  build  a  frame  house  this 
year  than  it  would  have  cost  five  years  ago,  and  about 
20  per  cent  more  than  one  year  ago. 

A  house  over  one  third  larger  could  be  built  five  years 
ago  than  now  for  the  same.  Contractors  estimate  that 
a  house  that  cost  S-3000  to  build  in  1901  would  now  cost 
at  least  $4000,  and  some  of  them  figure  as  high  as  $4,500,  • 
The  same  house  would  have  cost  S.3500  a  year  ago. 

EVERYTHING  HIGHER. 

Big  advances  in  the  prices  of  labor,  lumber,  paints/- 
and  glass  have  been  the  principal  factors  in  putting  up- 
the  cost  of  building  a  house.  Labor  is  the  biggest  item. 
Wages  of  the  various  building  trades  have  advanced 
from  45  t(^100  per  cent  since  1901.  A  conservative  aver- 
age is  60  per  cent. 

Lumber  averages  23  per  cent  higher,  although  Norway 
pine  and  hemlock  bill  stuff  has  jumped  fully  37  per  cent. 
Finished  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  have  not  advanced  as 
much. 

Paints,  oils,  varnish,  turpentine,  shellac,  etc.,  average 
70  per  cent  higher  than  in  1901.  Glass  is  10  per  cent 
higher  than  five  years  ago. 

The  advance  in  brick  and  stone  has  been  small,  but 
other  building  materials  not  mentioned  above  have  ad- 
vanced from  10  to  25  per  cent. 


$3000  HOUSE  NOW  COSTS 
ALMOST  $4500  TO  BUILD 


The  statement  accompanying  the  diagram 

from  the  Cleveland  Press  of  April  11  are 
here  given,  and  speak  for  themselves. 

LABOR. 

1906.                       1905.  1901. 

Carpenters 42V2-i5  c.                   40  c.  27y2  c. 

Bricklayers 50    -60  c.                   55  c.  40  c. 

Laborers 25    -30  c.                   20  c.  15  c. 

Painters ZlMi-AO  c.                 31^  e.  271/2  c. 

Plasterers 50    -55  c.                   50  c.  35  c. 

Lathers 45    -50  c.                   43y2  c.  30  c. 

Tinners 37y2-40  c.                   32y2  c.  25  c. 

Roofers ^'i^■t-50  c.                  40  c.  30  c. 

Tilers 43y4-50  c.                   40  c.  30  c. 

LUMBER. 

1906                       1905  1901 

Bill  stviff,  1000  ft.,  $26.00                    $23.00  $19.00 

Yellow  pine,  inch,       .45                          .35  .35 

Shingles,  per  1000,     3.75                        3  75  3.50 

Flooring,  1000  feet,  30,00  27.00  25.00 
GLASS. 

1906.                       1905.  1901. 

Standard  size 35  c.                     35  c  32  c. 

PAINTS,  ETC. 

1906.                      1905.  1901. 

White  lead,  per  lb.,  7y4  c.                    6y2  c.  6V2  c. 

Turpentine,  gall.,  73  c.                      63  c.  39  c. 

Shellac,  70  per  cent  higher  than  in  1901. 

Varnish,  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  1901. 

A  house  that  cost  $3000  to  build  in  1901  costs  $4000  to 
$4500  now.    Other  buildings  have  advanced  in  propor- 


Now,  lest  the  reader  may  think  that  these 
statements  are  made  to  favor  the  house- 
builder,  I  would  respectfully  ask  him  to  go 
to  his  nearest  contractor,  submit  this  com- 
parison of  the  $3000  house,  and  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  correct.  I  did  this  very  thing, 
and  foimd  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
about  to  build  a  house,  submitted  some 
plans  to  an  architect  early  last  year.  The 
total  cost  then  was  $1500.  Imagine  his  con- 
sternation when  the  contractor  told  him 
that  noiv  he  would  have  to  charge  him 
$2500  for  the  same  house.  On  another  plan 
to  the  same  party  the  price  in  1904  was 
$2200.  and  in  1906  the  figures  had  increased 
to  $3500. 

Lumber  and  labor  are  the  two  chief  items 
that  enter  into  the  building  of  a  hive  as 
well  as  into  a  house.  While  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  advance  our  present  prices,  we  as- 
sume that  our  readers  are  able  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  whether  those  prices  are 
unreasonable  in  the  light  of  the  facts  given 
above. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  ALABAMA. 


BY  T.  P.  HALLOCK. 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  we  hope 
to  print  from  time  to  time  on  bee-keeping  in  different 
States  in  the  Union.  This  artitle  on  Alabama  is  not  as 
complete  as  we  might  have  desired,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty we  experienced  in  getting  authentic  information. 
However,  we  expect  that  succeeding  articles  will  be  of 
more  interest  and  more  complete.  We  hope  to  discuss 
bee-keeping  in  Pennsylvania  in  our  next  issue. — Ed.] 

The  State  of  Alabama  is  one  of  the  best 
:adapted  for  bee-keeping  in  the  Union.  The 
weather,  natural  growth  of  pollen-bearing 

Elants,  etc.,  all  tend  to  make  this  an  ideal 
ee  country.  The  shipping  facilities  offered 
in  most  parts  of  the  State  are  good,  and 
northern  shipments  can  be  cheaply  made  by 
boat  from  the  southern  gulf  ports. 

Bee-keeping  has  been  a  neglected  pursuit 
here.  Where  bees  are  kept  quite  extensive- 
ly, the  methods  followed  are,  to  say  the 
least,  out  of  date.  Still  a  majority  of  the 
bee-keepers  are  anxious  to  learn  the  great 
possibilities  this  industry  offers,  and  are  in- 
troducing modern  hives  and  modern  appli- 
ances. One  of  the  leading  bee  men  writes 
us  that  in  ten  years  Alabama  will  be  one  of 
the  great  centers  of  honey  interests,  and 
we  really  believe  that  he  is  right.  The 
southern  farmer  of  to-day  realizes  that  he 
is  getting  but  half  of  what  he  might  from 
his  land,  and  is  studying  the  conditions  which 
will  increase  his  income.  Bee-keeping, 
when  investigated,  will  soon  spring  to  prom- 
inence in  this  admirable  location. 

LEADING  HONEY- PRODUCERS. 

Under  this  heading  we  give  the  names  of 
the  two  leading  bee-keepers  in  the  South. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  has  often 
been  heard  of  through  these  columns.  He  is 
engaged  in  the  bee  business,  heart,  soul, 
and  mind.  In  addition  to  his  apiary  of  sev- 
eral hundred  colonies,  he  runs  a  large  fac- 
tory where  bee-supplies  are  manufactured. 
He  is,  without  doubt,  the  leading  supply- deal- 
er in  the  South.  We  expected  to  be  able 
to  show  Mr.  Jenkins'  picture,  but  he  is  some- 
what: bashful  about  making  a  public  appear- 
ance. We  shall  try  to  introduce  him  to  you 
some  other  time. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala.,  has 
a  very  large  apiary,  keeping  between  450 
and  500  colonies.  Mr.  Cannon  says  that  he 
is  located  in  the  best  sweet-clover  belt  in 
the  United  States  and  that  with  proper  at- 
tention he  can  easily  produce  100  lbs.  per 
colony  per  year. 

QUEFN-BREEDERS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  McKnight,  Newtopia.  is  prob- 
ably the  leading  queen-breeder  in  the  State. 
We  are  unable  to  give  his  figures  in  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  raises  queens,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  he  raises  more  than  one 
thousand  queens  yearly.  His  prmcipal 
strains  are  golden  Italian  and  Camiolans. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Cox,  Greenwich,  is  another 
queen-breeder  who  is  well  known  to  our 
readers.  Mr.  Cox  makes  a  specialty  of  red- 
clover  Italian  queens,  and  has  the  facilities 
in  his  apiary  of  over  100  colonies  for  the 
production  of  very  fine  queens  of  this  strain. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  is  a 
queen- breeder  who  is  well  known  to  most  of 
our  readers.  His  specialty  is  Italians,  and 
his  apiary  embodies  excellent  facilities  for 
rearing  good  queens  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  raises  a 
very  fine  strain  of  Italian  and  red- clover 
queens.  His  queens  are  considered  among 
the  best. 

There  are  several  other  queen-breeders  in 
the  State  who  raise  queens  principally  for 
use  of  nearby  bee-keepers.  A  great  many 
of  these  have  not  felt  sufficiently  experienc- 
ed to  offer  their  queens  to  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  world. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  BEES  ARE  KEPT. 

Relying  upon  the  best  information  at  our 
command,  we  would  say  that  300,000  colo- 
nies of  bees  is  very  close  to  the  actual  num- 
ber kept  in  Alabama.  This  represents  about 
IJ  colonies  to  each  farm  in  the  State.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  these  300,000  colonies 
are  all  kept  on  not  more  than  50,000  farms. 
Therefore  the  average  number  of  colonies 
of  bees  kept  by  each  bee-keeper  is  about  6. 
The  average  value  of  Alabama  bees  per 
colony,  collectively,  not  by  the  single  colo- 
ny, is  about  $1.50  each.  Thus  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  bees  in  the  State  is 
about  $450,000. 

HONEY    PRODUCTION. 

We  would  estimate  this  at  about  2,700,000 
lbs.  per  year— an  average  of  about  90  lbs. 
per  colony.  This  is  a  very  good  average  for 
a  State  where  bee  keeping  is  so  prominent 
an  industry. 

WAX    PRODUCTION. 

In  the  production  of  wax,  Alabama  is  one 
of  the  foremost  States.  Several  times  sta- 
tistics have  shown  her  to  lead  in  this  prod- 
uct; but  we  believe  that  one  or  two  other 
States,  where  more  colonies  of  bees  are 
kept,  have  not  been  properly  accredited. 
The  average  production  of  wax  per  annum 
per  colony  is  close  to  |  lb.  Thus  the  esti- 
mated production  for  the  entire  State  is 
about  225,000  lbs.  If  we  value  this  immense 
crop  at  the  present  market  price  of  30  cts. 
per  lb.  we  find  that  the  wax  crop  of  Alaba- 
ma is  worth  something  over  $65,000  annual- 
ly—quite a  valuable  crop  to  be  produced  by 
the  bees  alone. 

SOURCES    OF    HONEY. 

In  different  parts  of  Alabama,  as  in  other 
States,  different  pollen-bearing  plants  pre- 
dominate in  certain  localities.  The  most 
general  plants— those  which  are  found  to 
some  extent  in  nearly  every  section— are 
alders,  gallberry,  clovers,  melons,  tulips, 
and  innumerable  other  wild  and  cul- 
tivated plants  which  will  invariably  be  foimd 
in  a  tropical  clime.  Some,  however,  state 
that  sweet  clover  is  the  only  one  to  be  relied 
on  in  many  parts. 

MARKETS. 

No  great  amount  of  the  honey  crop  of 
Alabama  is  marketed  in  the  State,  although 
a  part  of  it  is  sent  to  Birmingham  and  some 
to  Montgomery. 
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Breed  your  queens  to  suit  your  demand 
for  honey-gatherers. 

There  are  bee-keepers  who  keep  bees, 
and  then  there  are  real  bee-keepers. 

Scrub  bees,  scrub  bee-keeping,  and  scrub 
bee-keepers  are  usually  found  at  the  same 
place. 

They  say  that  bee-keepers  should  organize 
to  protect  themselves.  Why  must  they  al- 
ways be  on  the  defense? 

Increased  yields  of  the  apiary  must  come 
through  better  management  if  the  strain  of 
bees  is  a  good  one;  or  if  not,  a  good  strain 
must  be  secured,  and  the  yard  graded  up  by 
using  good  breeding- queens  of  a  known  hon- 
ey-gathering strain.  Here  is  where  im- 
provement of  stock  comes  in. 

All  that  is  needed  by  a  good  many  people 
with  the  patent-  medicine  habit  is  to  get  out 
into  the  sunshine.  The  apiary  would  be  the 
place  for  them.  Surely  nothing  could  bring 
relief  better  than  the  bright  sunshine,  the 
fresh  air,  the  hum  of  the  bees,  and  outdoor 
exercise.  Besides,  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
are  a  very  good  sort  of  life  insurance. 

The  best  of  every  thing  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  market  conditions.  The  best 
creates  its  own  price  regardless  of  those 
who  control  ordinary  market  conditions. 
The  writer  has  seen  old  dark  honey  offered 
at  25  cents  a  gallon  and  the  seller  hunting 
for  buyers,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place 
he  saw  extra  fancy  comb  honey  in  sections 
selling  at  25  cents  a  pound,  and  buyers 
hunting  the  seller. 

TWO  APICULTURAL  BULLETINS. 

A  bulletin  on  "The  Rearing  of  Queen- 
bees,"  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Acting  in 
Charge  of  Apiculture,  Bureau  of  Entomolo- 
gy, Washington,  D.  C.,  came  to  my  hands 
same  time  ago.  It  is  just  such  a  bulletin  as 
I  have  wished  for  while  at  the  Texas  Ex- 
periment Station.  Many  questions  were  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of 
queen- rearing  and  other  information  on  this 
subject.  This  bulletin  could  have  been  mail- 
ed to  such  inquirers.  It  contains  in  compact 
form  the  latest  methods  for  rearing  queens, 
and  much  other  information  that  will  aid  in 
producing  a  better  stock  of  bees. 

Another  bulletin  hails  from  Cuba,  Circu- 


lar No.  29,  Estacion  Agronomica,  on  "Rais- 
ing Bees  Here  in  Cuba,"  by  Ernest  W. 
Halsted.  It  is  in  the  Spanish  language,  of 
a  practical  nature  in  its  contents,  and  large- 
ly illustrated  with  half-tone  plates.  Such  a 
bulletin  should  do  much  good  among  the 
common  class  of  bee-keepers  in  replacing 
the  still  much  used  "corchos"  with  our 
modem  frame  hives,  and  leading  the  Cubans 
to  adopt  the  more  modem  methods  and  ap- 
pliances. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  BEES  IN  THE  FALL. 

In  Southwest  Texas  a  mere  handful  of 
bees  in  the  fall,  given  a  prolific  young  laying 
queen,  and  placed  on  full  combs  of  honey  in 
a  hive,  will  give  wonderful  results  the  fol- 
lowing season.  They  will  winter  safely,  as 
they  go  into  winter  quarters  with  a  lot  of 
young  bees.  The  usual  fall  honey-flows  are 
splendid  to  stimulate  these  little  "babies," 
and  by  winter  they  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition to  come  out  next  spring  and  breed  up 
to  strong  colonies  for  the  honey- flow.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  nectar  and  pollen  yield- 
ing flora  throughout  the  early  spring,  begin- 
ning in  January;  and  when  the  flow  comes 
in  April  these  handfuls  have  turned  into 
rousing  colonies  to  roll  in  the  surplus. 

Having  a  young  queen,  there  is  little 
swarming;  and  the  less  a  colony  is  inclined 
to  swarm,  the  more  honey  it  is  likely  to 
gather.  The  rearing  of  drones  is  also  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  —  an  important  factor, 
also,  as  it  is  with  old  queens,  an  overpro- 
duction of  drones  means  a  lot  of  useless  con- 
sumers and  a  drain  upon  the  colony  in  that 
respect  alone.  Young  queens  will  keep 
brood- rearing  going  until  late  in  the  season, 
putting  the  colonies  in  the  best  possible  win- 
tering condition.  Late  brood  means  a  lot  of 
young  bees  over  winter  to  do  their  best  in 
early  spring  when  a  strong  force  of  such 
bees  is  worth  as  much  as  five  times  as  many 
later  in  the  season. 

Old  queens  will  cease  laying  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  honey-flow.  The  colony  winters 
with  old  bees  which  die  off  rapidly  early  next 
spring,  and  leave  the  colony  weak  at  just 
the  time  when  vigorous  young  bees  are  need- 
ed. In  consequence  of  this  fact,  colonies 
with  old  queens  drag  behind  all  season,  to 
be  outstripped  by  the  others.  The  bee- 
keeper can  easily  figure  on  which  would 
yield  the  best  results.  In  my  experience, 
young  vigorous  queens  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's rearing  are  what  I  want. 

OUTDOOR  FEEDING. 

It  becomes  very  necessary  at  times  to 
feed  bees,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  do- 
ing this.  My  preference  is  to  give  combs  of 
sealed  honey  either  from  strong  colonies  or 
from  a  stock  of  such  combs  stored  away  in 
the  honey-house.  Of  these,  one  can  not  al- 
ways be  in  possession,  however,  especially 
during  or  after  a  poor  season.  Extracted 
honey  would  be  our  next  resource,  if  we 
have  it,  for  I  have  always  been  much  op- 
posed to  using  any  kind  of  honey  from  other 
sources  except  our  own,  unless  we  are  ab- 
solutely certain  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
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spreading  diseases  or  foul  brood.  I  would 
rather  feed  sugar  syrup.  It  is  safer,  and 
cheaper  and  better  in  the  long  run.  Besides 
feeding  in  the  Hquid  form,  cakes  of  sugar 
candy  can  be  placed  over  the  cluster.  This 
is  preferable  for  winter  feeding.  Cakes  of 
solid  granulated  blocks  of  honey  will  answer 
for  this  purpose  most  admirably. 

The  syrups  are  fed  in  two  ways— either 
in  the  hives,  or  outside,  in  long  troughs. 
Here  in  the  South,  and  for  wholesale  feed- 
ing especially,  the  latter  is  mostly  practiced. 

We  have  tried  several  ways  of  outdoor 
feeding,  both  in  spring  for  stimulative  pur- 
poses, and  in  fall  and  spring  for  stores  when 
"the  bees  had  run  short."  The  most  sitis- 
factory  way  has  been  that  of  S.  I.  Gilbert, 
Jr.,  of  Carrizo  Springs.  While  I  was  at  his 
apiary  the  bees  were  having  a  glorious  time 
—a  heavy  honey-flow  was  on,  yet  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  bare  of  any  bloom. 

The  source  was  soon  located.  The  season 
was  a  poor  one,  and  wholesale  feeding  had 
to  be  done,  and  outdoor  feeding  was  the 
most  practical,  economical,  and  cheapest  in 
this  case.  Extracted  honey  was  fed  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  apiary.  There  is 
one  good  point  well  worth  remembering 
when  feeding  in  this  way.  The  distance  the 
feed  is  placed  from  the  apiary  makes  a  dif- 
ference. It  should  be  far  enough  away  to 
make  the  bees  fly  home  more  as  though  they 
came  from  the  fields  during  a  honey-flow. 
When  the  trough  is  too  near  or  even  in  the 
apiary,  as  I  have  seen  in  several  instances, 
there  is  greater  danger  of  robbers  molesting 
after  the  feeding  is  over.  There  seems  to 
be  little  danger  on  this  score  when  the  feed- 
ing-trough is  further  away. 


After  all  the  syrup  needed  has  been  fed, 
water  is  added  to  the  liquid,  adding  a  little 
more  at  intervals  until  pure  water  remains 
in  the  trough.  In  this  way  the  bees  are 
weaned,  and  robbing  prevented. 

At  the  yard  of  260  colonies  (shown  else- 
where), located  on  the  banks  of  the  Nueces 
River  in  West  Texas,  seven  barrels  of  sugar 
were  used  in  feeding  for  winter  stores  late 
in  the  fall,  after  a  poor  season.  But  such 
should  be  very  seldom. 


STORAGE- CRATES  FOR  COMB  HONEY  AND 
SECTIONS. 

The  engraving  shows  a  pile  of  storage- 
crates  filled  with  sections  except  the  top 
one,  which  is  empty,  the  better  to  show  the 
construction.  The  engraving  is  a  little  faulty 
in  that  the  tops  of  the  sections  in  the  fiU- 


The  trough  used  is  very  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  easily  made,  hence  I  should 
prefer  it.  A  long  fence  board  or  plank,  1X6 
inches  by  about  16  feet  long,  can  be  found 
around  almost  any  bee-keeper's  or  farmer's 
home.  Also  two  others  of  about  the  same 
length,  but  only  4  inches  wide.  These 
are  nailed  on  the  sides  of  the  six- inch  plank 
to  form  a  long  narrow  trough  (see  sketch  of 
cross  section).  Short  end-pieces  are  nailed 
on  each  end,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
narrow  piece  of  common  screen  wire  cloth 
in  such  a  way  that  the  cloth  will  sag  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trough  in  the  center. 
The  edges  of  the  cloth  are  tacked  all  along 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides  of  the  trough. 
This  screen  prevents  the  drowning  of  the 
bees,  and  the  syrup  can  be  taken  by  them 
to  the  very  lowest  level. 


Distance  A  to  B  should  be  less  than  C  to  A  instead  of 
greater. 

ed  crate  nearest  the  top  do  not  show  as  they 
should,  through  the  open  bottoms  of  the 
empty  crate.  To  understand  more  fully  the 
construction  and  uses  of  these  crates  I  would 
refer  the  readers  to  page  75  of  Gleanings 
for  Jan.  15.  These  crates  are  made  of  any 
cheap  lumber,  the  only  point  where  a  mistake 
is  likely  to  be  made  being  the  making  of 
them  of  unseasoned  lumber,  so  that  the  side 
pieces,  when  they  shrink,  are  less  than  the 
height  of  the  section.     I  pile  these  crates  up, 
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even  when  full  of  honey,  as  high  as  I  can 
reach;  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  weight 
should  not  come  directly  on  the  sections.  In 
piling  up  sections  that  are  to  stay  any  length 
of  time  in  the  crates,  always  lay  a  piece  of 
paper  over  each  one,  which  makes  it  practi- 
cally dust-proof,  especially  if  the  paper  is 
long  enough  to  extend  down  over  the  ends 
of  the  crates. 

Pile  your  honey  in  a  hot  dry  place.  If 
there  if  any  suspicion  of  coolness  or  damp- 
ness about  it,  do  not  put  the  honey  near  the 
floor  or  in  a  corner.  Have  it  at  least  a  foot 
from  the  floor,  and  where  the  air  can  circu- 
late freely  all  around  it. 

LIGHT  BROOD  FOUNDATION. 

Friend  Scholl  argues  on  page  208  for  the 
use  of  the  lighter  grades  of  foundation.  I 
had  always  myself  believed  in  the  use  of 
light  foundation.  I  made  it  myself,  and 
never  had  any  trouble  with  it  on  account  of 
light  weight.  But  two  years  ago  I  filled  a 
number  of  frames  with  light  brood  founda- 
tion, well  wired.  When  I  came  to  use  these 
frames,  I  found  the  foundation  buckled  and 
bulged  so  that  I  hardly  got  a  perfect  comb 
from  the  lot.  Three  reasons  occur  to  me 
for  this.  One  is  that  the  frames  were  filled 
in  cold  weather.  Some  have  claimed  that 
such  will  always  buckle.*  Another  is  that 
the  frames  had  been  stored  in  a  rather  warm 
place  for  a  time  previous  to  use— possibly 
too  warm  for  the  foundation  to  stand.  The 
other  is  that  it  was  the  new  Weed-process 
foundation.  Some  claim  that  this  buckles 
worse  than  the  old  process.  Which  of  these 
reasons  is  responsible,  or  whether  the  fail- 
ure is  to  be  laid  to  a  combination  of  two  or 
more,  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  I  did.  Heavi- 
er foundation  of  the  same  make  had  worked 
all  right  the  season  before.  In  this  case  the 
use  of  light  foundation  was  far  from  being 
a  saving,  if  it  was  the  weight  that  was  re- 
sponsible. 

SIZE  OF  ENTRANCE  FOR  SPRING. 

Better  contract  the  entrances  of  the  hives 
pretty  closely  until  the  weather  gets  warm 
and  the  colonies  strong.  This  helps  along 
brood- rearing  by  keeping  the  hive  warm, 
and  is  a  safeguard  against  robbing. 

SIZE  OF  ENTRANCE  FOR  WINTER. 

Last  fall  I  objected  to  the  advice  to  con- 
tract the  entrance  of  the  hive  for  winter.  I 
am  more  than  eveir  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
best  to  have  a  good- sized  entrance  until 
brood-rearing  begins  in  the  spring  and  the 
weather  is  reasonably  warm  and  settled. 
L-ist  fall  I  inspected  an  apiary  which  I  found 
in  unusually  good  condition  for  the  season. 
All  except  some  of  the  later  swarms  were 
strong  in  bees,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
honey.  Such  colonies  almost  invariably 
winter  well  here.  Yet  this  spring  more 
than  half  of  them  were  dead.  They  died 
with  a  hive  full  of  bees  and  an  abundance 
of  honey.  The  combs  were  wet,  and  every 
thing  looked  as  though  the  bees  had  smother- 

*This  is  true.  The  work  Bhould  alu-ays  be  done  in  a 
warm  room. — Ed. 


ed.  The  owner  had  contracted  the  entrance 
to  a  space  about  |Xl.  I  believe  if  he  had 
left  the  entrance  full  width  almost  all  that 
had  honey  enough  would  have  lived.  I  think 
this  mistake  cost  him  forty  or  fifty  good  col- 
onies of  bees.  An  apiary  of  mine  only  a  lit- 
tle over  two  miles  away  lost  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  and  another  apiary  only  a  mile 
away  wintered  as  well. 

STARTERS  IN  WIRED  FRAMES. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  frames 
can  be  successfully  wired  when  only  starters 
are  used  in  the  frames.  If  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  hive  level,  the  bees  will  build  over 
the  wire  almost  as  well  as  if  it  were  rot 
there.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  such  combs 
built,  and  I  find  just  one  objection  to  the 
plan;  and  that  is,  that  it  results  in  a  greatly 
increased  amount  of  drone  comb  being  built. 
When  the  comb- builders  in  extending  the 
comb  downward  reach  the  wire  it  seems  to 
break  up  the  regularity  of  their  work  a 
trifle— just  enough  so  that,  if  the  tendency 
to  build  drone  comb  is  present,  they  seem  to 
think  it  is  a  good  place  to  make  the  change. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  IN  SHJPPING-CASES. 

On  page  297  the  editor  appears  to  think 
that  the  weight  of  sections  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  corrugated  paper  would  crush  or  mash 
down  the  paper.  Possibly  the  ordinary  drip 
cleat,  about  f  inch  wide,  would  do  this;  but 
in  my  use  of  the  paper  some  years  ago  I  us- 
ed a  strip  of  the  paper  an  inch  wide,  just  as 
the  no-drip  cleats  are  used.  The  end  tiers 
of  sections  were  thus  supported  by  1|  inches, 
and  the  central  tiers  by  only  an  inch  of  cor- 
rugated paper.  Something  over  200  cases 
were  prepared  in  this  way.  Most  of  these 
were  shipped  to  towns  about  40  miles  away. 
I  went  with  it  myself,  delivered  it  to  the 
grocers,  and  had  a  chance  to  inspect  it  all 
myself.  These  narrow  strips  of  paper, 
while  slightly  flattened  down,  had  not  lost 
all  their  elasticity  by  any  means,  but  would 
have  been  good  for  a  much  longer  trip.  [I 
never  tried  the  corrugated  paper  one  inch 
wide;  but  I  did  try  the  narrow  drip  cleats 
on  the  paper,  and  found  that  these  narrow 
edges  would  break  down  the  corrugations 
when  the  ordinary  weight  of  sections  was 
applied.  This,  of  course,  would  destroy  the 
cushion  effect  so  necessary.— Ed.] 

: CAUCASIAN  BEES. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  government  has  un- 
dertaken the  distribution  of  these  bees  with- 
out further  test  of  their  suitability  for  the 
general  purposes  of  bee-keeping,  and  I  hope 
that  no  one  will  get  any  of  them  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  take  the  fullest  precautions 
to  prevent  their  mixing  with  other  bees.  So 
far  there  appears  to  be  much  stronger  testi- 
mony against  them  than  for  them.  In  fact, 
about  the  only  claim  made  for  them  seems 
to  be  the  comparatively  unimportant  one  of 
gentleness.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight 
that  the  proper  way  to  test  them  is  to  dis- 
tribute them  and  let  the  public  decide  as  to 
their  merits.  But  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  bees  and  other  things  in 
this  respect.     If  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  distributes  a  worthless  variety  of 
radish,  for  instance,  no  one  is  greatly  harm- 
ed. No  one  is  likely  to  plant  them  a  second 
time  or  to  raise  seed  from  them,  and  the 
bad  results  of  the  experiment  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  experimenter,  and  disappear  en- 
tirely in  one  or  two  seasons.  But  the  one 
who  introduces  a  worthless  variety  of  bees 
into  a  bee-keeping  neighborhood  may  do  his 
neighbors  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  dam- 
age which  they  are  powerless  to  prevent, 
and  the  bad  effects  of  which  they  may  not 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  business  is  that 
those  who  are  least  capable  of  properly  test- 
ing them  and  judging  as  to  their  merits  are 
the  very  ones  most  likely  to  undertake  it. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  POLLEN. 

Feeding  some  substitute  for  pollen  will  be 
very  profitable  unless  your  bees  have  access 
to  early  flowers.  As  such  sources  of  early 
pollen  are  rather  scarce  in  many  parts  of 
the  irrigated  West,  it  will  pay  you  to  look 
after  this. 

SOURCES  OF  EARLY  POLLEN. 

The  earliest  blossom  on  which  I  have  found 
the  bees  working  has  been  the  elm,  March 
15,  closely  followed  by  the  soft  maple.  Both 
of  these  trees,  however,  are  very  rare  in 
this  locality.  The  first  source  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  pollen  is  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  about  a  week  later,  followed  in  four 
or  five  days  by  the  Carolina  poplar.  Both 
of  these  succeed  well  here  as  shade- trees, 
and  the  Carolina  poplar  in  particular  is  be- 
ing largely  planted  for  that  purpose.  The 
native  cottonwood,  common  almost  every- 
where, comes  next,  and  in  many  localities  it 
is  the  first  source  of  any  amount  of  pollen. 
Then  come  the  various  fruit-trees,  so  com- 
mon here.  With  these  comes  a  bountiful 
supply  of  honey,  and  brood- rearing  is  stim- 
ulated to  the  utmost.  Nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  check  it  after  this.  If  honey  from 
cleome  or  other  natural  sources  does  not  fill 
up  the  ^ap  between  fruit- blossoms  and  alfal- 
fa it  will  pay  you  to  feed. 

CLIPPING  QUEENS'  WINGS. 

Get  the  wings  of  your  queens  clipped  be- 
fore the  colonies  get  too  strong.  I  know 
that  there  are  a  few  who  do  not  believe  in 
clipping  the  wings  of  their  queens,  and  that 
there  are  a  great  many  who,  for  various 
reasons,  neglect  it;  but  I  do  not  know  how 
any  one  keeping  bees  on  a  commercial  scale 
can  afford  to  try  to  get  along  with  undipped 
queens, 

KEEP  YOUR  HIVES  TIGHT  ON  TOP. 

See  that  your  hives  are  tight  on  top  dur- 
ing the  early  breeding  season.  A  little  leak 
at  the  top  of  the  hive  will  let  a  great  deal 
of  heat  escape,  and  discourage  brood- rear- 
ing greatly  if  the  colony  is  at  all  weak  at 
the  start.  As  most  of  the  covers  supplied 
by  the  hive  manufacturers  will  warp  in  a 
short  time  so  as  to  leave  cracks  along  the 
edges,  a  cloth  of  some  kind  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity. Several  old  newspapers  spread  over 
this  will  help  to  make  a  tight  and  warm 
cover. 


CowcrsatioDS 

with 

sDoo/ittle 


SWARMING  WITH  NO  INCREASE. 

"Good  morning.  This  is  Mr.  Doolittle, 
the  bee-man,  is  it  not?" 

"It  is  certainly  Doolittle,  and  I  keep  a 
few  bees." 

"  My  name  is  Young;  and  I  came  up  from 
Alabama  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  on 
the  swarming  matter." 

"Are  you  able  to  control  swarming,  Mr. 
Young?" 

"No.  If  I  had  been,  I  should  not  come 
up  to  your  cold  climate  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  you. ' ' 

' '  But  you  know  some  claim  that  they  can 
work  so  that  they  practically  have  non- 
swarming.  ' ' 

"Yes,  I  am  aware  of  their  claims;  but 
after  studying  on  and  trying  very  many  of 
these  anti  swarming  plans  I  find  that  they 
all  fail  sometimes,  for  it  is  natural  for  bees 
to  swarm.  So  I  have  concluded  to  let  'em 
swarm. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  see;  and  that  is  the  way  the  most 
of  us  conclude,  sooner  or  later. ' ' 

"That  is  right;  but  I  have  as  many  colo- 
nies as  I  wish,  and  so  do  not  desire  any  in- 
crease. I  have  a  method  by  which  I  hope 
to  have  no  increase,  and  yet  allow  of  natural 
swarming." 
"That  so?" 

' '  Yes,  and  my  object  in  coming  to  see 
you  was  that  we  might  talk  it  over  together, 
to  see  whether  you  thought  this  method 
would  work  well. ' ' 

"Very  good.  I  am  in  a  listening  atti- 
tude." 

' '  When  a  swarm  issues,  hive  it  in  an  emp- 
ty super;  and  top  of  this  put  another  super 
with  sections  filled  with  comb  foundation. 
As  soon  as  the  bees  get  settled  in  these, 
take  them  and  carry  to  their  old  stand;  but 
instead  of  putting  them  on  the  old  bottom- 
board,  put  them  on  top  of  the  cover  to  the 
old  hive  from  which  they  came,  letting  the 
hive- cover  serve  as  the  bottom-board  for 
the  new  colony. ' ' 

"Don't  you  have  any  frames  or  anything 
of  the  kind  for  comb-building  in  the  empty 
super,  under  your  super  of  sections?" 

"No;  for  as  soon  as  the  swarm  accepts 
their  new  surroundings  and  begins  to  draw 
out  the  foundation  in  the  sections,  and  be- 
fore the  queen  has  a  chance  to  lay  any  in 
these  sections  now  being  drawn,  I  expect  to 
carry  out  my  method  by  removing  the  hive- 
cover,  which  separates  the  two  colonies. 
Then  I  will  take  out  the  empty  super  and 
let  the  super  of  sections,  in  which  the  bees 
are  at  work,  right  down  on  the  old  hive  from 
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which  they  came.  You  understand  what  I 
have  done  so  far,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes;  go  on." 

"Now,  does  it  not  seem  plausible  that 
the  bees  would  keep  right  on  at  work  in  the 
sections  they  have  commenced  in,  and  the 
queen  go  down  into  the  hive  from  which  she 
came,  and,  after  destroying  the  queen-cells 
there,  the  colony  be  satisfied,  and  continue 
work  right  along  in  the  sections  without 
any  further  swarming?" 

' '  There  is  a  possibility  that  this  method 
might  work  in  Alabama,  but  it  will  not  here 
in  York  State.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I 
would  try  a  few  colonies  that  way,  and  that 
will  tell  you  for  certain  as  to  its  being  ap- 
plicable to  your  section  of  country." 

"Why  will  it  not  work  in  your  State?" 

"Because  the  queen  would  not  go  down 
and  destroy  those  queen- cells  unless  there 
should  come  a  great  dearth  of  honey  just 
after  the  swarm  issued— not  but  that  she 
would  go  down;  but  the  bees  of  the  swarm, 
together  with  those  which  had  and  were 
emerging  from  the  brood  in  the  hive  would 
bring  back  the  swarming-fever  again,  and 
the  next  day  or  two  they  would  swarm;  and 
even  should  the  queen  destroy  the  cells,  or 
cause  the  bees  to  do  so,  if  the  yield  of  honey 
was  not  so  great  that  all  colonies  gave  up  all 
idea  of  swarming  in  their  mad  scramble  for 
honey,  the  bees  would  start  queen- cells 
again;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  they 
would  swarm  a  week  or  so  later,  coming  out 
as  a  prime  swarm,  the  same  as  they  did  at 
first.  I  have  gone  all  over  this  ground,  and 
much  more  like  it  or  very  similar  to  it,  and 
have  found  that  there  is  always  danger 
from  swarming  by  any  plan  that  returns  the 
old  queen  back  to  the  brood  again,  together 
with  the  bees  that  went  with  her  in  the 
swarm.  But  whenever  the  queen  is  kept 
away  from  brood  till  all  the  brood  is  sealed 
over,  or  all  the  bees  which  went  with  the 
swarm  are  kept  away  from  the  old  hive,  and 
their  queen  returned,  we  can  be  quite  posi- 
tive that  no  more  swarms  will  issue  that 
season,  unless  the  same  is  long  drawn  out 
by  a  moderate  flow' of  nectar." 

"Well,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  I  have  overcome  the  difl^iculty  you  seem 
to  be  in  by  putting  on  the  sections  quite 
early,  so  as  to  retard  swarming  as  much  as 
possible;  then  when  the  time  for  swarming 
came,  set  the  hive  from  its  stand,  and  put 
an  empty  one  in  its  place,  having  dummies 
in  it  to  take  the  place  of  four  of  the  frames, 
if  the  hive  used  is  a  ten- frame  Langstroth, 
which  is  as  small  a  hive  as  I  should  use  if  I 
were  working  on  any  of  the  plans  which 
contemplated  no  increase  in  the  apiary. 
Now  set  the  super  of  sections  from  the  old 
hive  and  look  over  the  brood-combs,  and  all 
that  you  find  that  are  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  full  of  brood,  and  all  that  do  not 
have  any  brood  in  them,  put  in  your  new 
hive.  In  an  ordinary  season,  and  with  the 
ordinary  queen,  you  will  find  from  two  to 
four  such  combs;  and  these,  together  with 
the  needed  frames  filled  with  worker  foun- 
dation in  wired  frames,  will  make  you  six 


combs  now  in  the  hive,  which,  with  the 
dummies,  fill  the  same.  Over  this  hive  put 
a  queen- excluder,  and  top  of  the  excluder 
set  the  super  of  sections.  If  the  sections 
are  of  the  open-top  kind,  put  a  sheet  of 
enameled  cloth  over  the  whole  top  of  the 
super,  except  a  little  place  large  enough  to 
allow  two  or  three  bees  to  pass  at  a  time, 
and  this  place  should  be  in  the  center  of  the 
end  over  the  entrance  to  the  hive.  Having 
things  thus  fixed,  shake  the  larger  part  of 
the  bees  off  the  combs  remaining  in  the  old 
hive,  making  sure  that  the  queen  is  in  the 
lower  hive,  when  the  frames  of  brood  are  to 
be  arranged  in  the  old  hive,  next  one  side,  a 
bee- space  apart,  and  a  dummy  or  division- 
board  drawn  up  next  to  them,  when  this 
hive  of  six  or  seven  combs  of  brood,  with 
the  few  adhering  bees,  is  to  be  set  on  top  of 
the  enameled  cloth  and  left  for  ten  days." 

"Don't  you  look  for  queen-cells,  and  only 
make  colonies  in  this  way  that  have  cells 
started?" 

' '  No.  I  can  make  the  change  almost  as 
soon  as  I  can  look  for  the  cells,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  with  the  plan  whether  queen- 
cells  are  started  or  not.  This  going  over 
all  colonies  once  every  week  looking  for 
queen-cells,  as  many  advise,  is  an  endless 
job.  When  you  and  the  bees  are  ready, 
you  just  go  right  on  and  do  the  work,  and 
you  will  find  that  such  as  have  queen-cells 
started  will  do  no  better  than  those  which 
have  not.  By  going  right  ahead  when  you 
and  the  bees  and  the  harvest  are  all  ready, 
you  have  your  swarming  all  done  up  at  once, 
and  you  are  ready  to  go  at  other  work.  If, 
in  shaking,  you  find  any  queen-cells  with 
larvae  in  them,  or  those  which  are  sealed, 
you  will  want  to  tear  them  off,  else  they 
may  hatch  before  your  next  manipulation, 
and  bother  you  in  your  work." 

"  What  is  the  next  operation  or  manipula- 
tion?" 

"Ten  days  after  making  the  colonies 
swarm,  you  will  look  over  these  combs  of 
brood  in  the  upper  hive,  and  take  off  all 
queen-cells  that  you  find  on  them.  Some  of 
the  colonies  will  build  cells,  and  some  will 
not;  but  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  look  all  over.  It  will  not  take  long;  and 
as  the  bees  will  be  mostly  below,  all  queen- 
cells  will  be  easily  seen." 

"If  I  am  right,  that  fixes  the  upper  hive 
so  the  bees  can  not  get  any  queen  there, 
does  it  not?" 

"Yes;  and  at  this  time  you  will  want  to 
see  about  the  super  room.  If  the  sections 
are  getting  full,  put  another  super  on  top  of 
them,  raising  the  sheet  of  enameled  cloth  to 
the  top  of  the  super  last  put  on.  In  this 
way  all  the  young  bees  which  emerge  from 
these  upper  combs  of  brood  will  be  run  be- 
low, thus  helping  in  the  sections,  while 
enough  will  stay  at  all  times  to  care  for  the 
brood  properly. ' ' 

"Then  you  keep  all  the  bees  together  in 
this  way  the  same  as  I  would  by  my  plan?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  what  next?" 

"Keep  on  putting  supers  between  the 
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hives  as  needed  till  the  end  of  21  days  from 
the  time  of  making  the  swarms,  when  the 
dummies  are  to  be  taken  from  the  lower 
hive,  and  that  hive  filled  out  with  combs 
from  the  upper,  when  the  bees  are  to  be 
shaken  from  any  remaining  combs,  and  from 
the  hive,  and  the  same  stored  away  for  the 
next  season's  use,  or  the  combs  massed  to- 
gether on  some  hive  worked  for  extracted 
honey,  or  for  reserved  combs  of  honey  for 
feeding  the  next  spring." 

"  Is  that  all  there  is  of  it?" 

"Yes— all  but  one  thing;  and  that  is,  if 
there  is  any  drone  brood  in  any  of  the 
combs  which  go  above  the  queen-excluder, 
some  means  must  be  provided  to  get  rid  of 
them,  otherwise  they  will  clog  the  queen- 
excluder  and  die  there.  I  generally  do  this 
by  boring  a  half-inch  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  hive  near  the  center.  In  this  way 
the  most  of  the  drmes  and  workers  which 
may  chance  to  go  out  at  this  hole  will  find 
their  way  in  at  the  entrance  below.  By 
using  this  plan  you  need  make  no  increase, 
and  yet  obtain  good  results  in  section  hon- 
ey." 


-;jiaBBa><ia»riMfea>^'!«iM^«»-'t»«»  j 


ORDERS  OP  INSECTS  — CONTINUED. 

Except  for  the  large  robust  robber- flies 
and  the  small  bee-lice  the  Diptera  are  not 
practically  important    to    the    bee-keeper. 
The  robber-flies  are  of  two  tjrpes- the  long 
dark- gray   (often  almost   black)   ones,    and 
the  shorter  yellow  hairy  flies.     These  latter 
are  very  much  like  the  bumble-bees  in  form 
and  color.     In  many  States  these  flies  cap- 
ture  and   suck   bloodless    many   bees,    yet 
there  are  so  many  bees  in  the  colony  that 
they  rarely  do   serious  harm,  while  in  de- 
stroying insect-pests  they  do  us  great  good. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  bee- louse  seems  not  to 
gain  any  considerable  foothold  in  America. 
There   is  also   one  group  of  true  parasites 
among   the  Diptera -the    Trypeta.     These 
parasitic  insects  lay  their  eggs  on  or  in  oth- 
er  insects.     When  these   eggs   hatch,    the 
larvEe   commence    to   feed   on   their   living 
host,  and  fairly  deviscerate  it.     The  Tachi- 
na  flies  lay  their  eggs  on  their  victims,  and 
often  to  a  great  number.     When  the  mag- 
gots are  full  fed  they  come   forth  and  as- 
sume  the   seed- like   puparium   stage.     The 
mature  ins-^cts,  or  tachina  flies,  look  much 
like  house  flies.     Some  are  quite  small,  oth- 
ers quite  large.     Thus  with  Diptera  as  with 
Coleoptera,  or  beetles,  and   bugs,  some  are 
injurious   while   others   are   useful.      Many 
are  also  useful  in  destroying  and  removing 
corion  and  other  forms  of  decaying  organic 


matter.  Beetles  also  aid  them  in  this  good 
oflfice.  We  can  often  collect  fine  beetles 
and  flies  in  a  dead  carcass  or  in  decaying 
fungi  or  vegetables. 

We  have  noticed  how  almost  every  order 
of  the  insect  world  directly  affects  the  bee- 
keeper, as  some  of  the  members  essay  to 
injure  his  pets  of  the  hive.  Among  the 
nerve  or  lace  -wings— Neuroptera— the  drag- 
on-flies are  ever  alert  to  swoop  down  upon 
and  devour  the  incoming  worker  with  its 
load  of  precious  nectar.  The  mantis,  among 
the  locustorder— Ori/iopf era— is  equally  par- 
tial to  a  banquet  of  bees.  The  stinging- 
bug— P/it/mato,  of  the  He'miptera  —  ]nrka 
among  the  bloom  of  the  goldenrod,  waiting 
to  seize  and  feast  on  some  luckless  bee  that 
comes  fearless  for  the  nectar  droplets.  The 
thrips— Thy sanopter a— harm  the  bee-keeper 
directly  only  in  destroying  the  blooin;  and 
the  hird-\[ce—Mallophaga—m  annoying  the 
fowls,  which  often  share  his  attentions  with 
the  bees.  The  beetles— Coieoptera-are  the 
least  harmful,  as  Dermestes  and  the  meal- 
beetles  work  only  on  the  dead  bees  and  bee- 
bread  of  old  combs.  Among  the  Diptera 
are  found  the  savage  robust  robber- flies, 
which,  doubtless,  of  all  those  mentioned 
above,  are  our  most  formidable  foes. 

EXACTITUDE. 

Dr.  Miller's  observations  tally  with  my 
own  regarding  the  bee- space.  While  a  scant 
I  is  often  found  between  combs,  it  may  be 
reduced  even  to  a  scant  iV  or  J  inch  The 
old  idea  of  unvarying  cells  in  the  comb,  and 
exactitude  in  spacing,  must  be  given  up. 
Mr.  Cowan,  in  his  excellent  book,  gives  a 
fine  description,  with  illustrations,  of  these 
varying  cells.  He  shows  what  we  may  all 
observe  by  careful  inspection  that  cells  va- 
ry, not  only  in  size  but  also  greatly  in  form. 
In  some  cases  even  four- sided  or  nearly 
square  cells  are  discovered.  In  regard  to 
the  bee-space  I  also  found  that  the  narrow 
or  smaller  one  gave  the  best  results.  While 
exactitude  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
bees,  it  is  a  necessity  with  the  Heddon 
hive.  This  fact,  with  the  diflficulty  of  get- 
ting hives  just  precisely  right,  led  me  to 
return  to  the  Langstroth  hive  after  using 
the  Heddon  for  a  time.  I  am  interested  in 
learning  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  also  now  of 
like  mind.  I  hardly  think  Mr.  Taylor  will 
ever  change. 
Berlin,  Prussia. 


SHIPPING  BEES  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
ship  bees  from  the  South,  don't  do  it.  I 
shipped  two  cars,  600  colonies,  and  they 
nearly  all  died  that  winter.  They  were 
nearly  all  Italians.  They  filled  their  brood- 
nest  so  full  they  all  froze,  and  they  dwin- 
dled badly.  W.  L.  Coggshall, 

Groton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27. 

[This  little  item,  though  short,  may  be 
worth  many  times  the  value  of  ten  years' 
subscription  to  all  the  bee  journals.  Yet 
some  say  they  can't  afford  even  one  paper. 
-Ed.] 
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SPRING  FEEDING. 

How  Stimulative  Feeding  Helps  to  Give  a  Good 

Working  Force  of  Bees  in  Time  for  the 

Honey  Harvest ;  How  it  Pays 

in  Dollars  and  Cents. 


BY  E.  W.   ALEXANDER. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  best  results  from 
our  bees  it  is  quite  necessary  to  do  all  we 
can  to  build  them  up  into  good  strong  colo- 
nies early  in  the  season,  especially  where 
our  main  harvest  is  from  clover.  We  all 
know  from  sad  experience  what  the  result 
will  be  if  it  takes  three  or  four  weeks  of  the 
best  of  the  summer  to  rear  a  working  force 
to  gather  the  little  that  is  left  when  the  har- 
vest is  nearly  over.  So  let  us  see  what  can 
be  done  in  order  to  have  a  good  working 
force  in  every  hive  at  the  commencement  of 
our  first  harvest  of  surplus.  I  know  of  only 
one  way  to  accomplish  this,  and  that  is  by 
stimulative  feeding  from  the  time  they  com- 
mence to  gather  pollen  until  their  hives  are 
crowded  with  bees  and  brood.  This  can  be 
acquired  within  35  days  from  the  time  they 
first  gather  pollen,  and  costs  only  about  40 
cents'  worth  of  honey  or  sugar  per  colony, 
and  a  little  time  to  build  them  up  into  strong 
full  colonies  ready  for  any  harvest  that  may 
come,  and  is  much  better  than  to  let  those 
precious  days  go  by  and  see  your  bees  dwin- 
dle away  to  a  mere  nucleup. 


THE  ALEXANDER  FEEDER  AND  HOW  />PPLIED. 


With  the  feeder  that  is  here  shown  which 
I  will  describe,  it  requires  only  one  hour  or 
less  to  feed  200  colonies;  and  in  doing  so  you 
need  not  kill  one  bee  nor  waste  a  drop  of 
syrup  nor  lose  any  heat  from  the  colony  you 
are  feeding. 

First,  you  see  the  feeder  alone  by  the  side 
of  the  hive;  then  you  see  it  in  position  under 


the  back  of  the  hive  ready  to  fill,  and  a  4X4 
block  at  the  end  of  the  hive  to  cover  the  end 
of  the  feeder  when  it  is  filled  and  in  use. 
We  feed  the  thin  syrup  quite  warm;  and  the 
heat  and  odor  as  they  rise  up  to  the  cluster, 
even  though  the  cluster  may  be  only  a  mere 
handful  of  bees,  will  start  them  at  once  for 
the  feed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  syrup  will 
all  be  taken  out  of  the  feeder  and  put  into  a 
nice  circle  around  the  brood.  There  is  not 
any  other  one  thing  connected  with  bee- 
keeping that  I  have  tested  more  thoroughly 
in  all  its  different  phases  than  1  have  spring 
feeding;  and  if  any  other  man  had  invented 
this  feeder  and  the  way  of  using  it  I  should 
not  hesitate  one  minute  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  most  practical  feeder  that  had  ever  been 
devised,  for  it  is  as  convenient  to  use  in  the 
fall  to  feed  winter  stores  as  it  is  in  the  spring 
to  stimulate  early  breeding;  only  in  the  fall 
put  two  or  three  under  your  hive  at  a  time, 
and  feed  thicker  syrup,  all  they  may  require, 
at  once  or  twice.  They  are  not  in  the  way 
if  left  under  the  hive  all  summer;  and  if  we 
have  a  cold  wet  spell  in  midsummer,  as  we 
sometimes  do,  causing  many  colonies  to  de- 
stroy large  quantities  of  their  brood,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  pour  in  a  little  syrup  once  a 
day  while  the  bad  weather  lasts,  and  you  will 
save  their  brood,  and  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming discouraged.  And,  oh  how  they  will 
work  when  the  flowers  again  commence  to 
secrete  nectar!  I  can  truthfully  say  that, 
with  us,  spring  feeding  has  been  the  means 
of  our  securing  fully  twice  the  amount  of 
surplus  honey  from  nearly  every  colony  that 
we  ever  fed  in  this  way,  over  what  we  could 
secure  when  the  bees  were  left  unfed,  and 
they  had  to  use  three"  or  four  weeks  of  the 
clover  harvest  to  rear  brood  and  bees  to 
gather  the  little  they  could  find  after  the 
harvest  was  practically  over. 

The  cut  does  not  show  the  under  cover  of 
our  hives.  This  has  a  J-inch  bee-space  on 
each  side,  and  it  is  very  handy  to  cover  over 
the  top  of  the  hive  when  extracting.  It 
forms  two  dead  air  spaces  between  the  out- 
side cover  and  the  top  of  the  combs,  which 
is  valuable  both  in  extremely  hot  or  cold 
weather.  You  will  also  spe  in  the  cut  the 
entrance  to  our  hive,  and  the  blocks  we  use 
to  close  the  same  when  we  wish  in  cool 
weather,  so  only  one  or  two  bees  can  pass 
at  a  time.  I  wish  I  could  impress  the  im- 
portance of  this  one  thing,  spring  feeding, 
on  the  minds  of  bee-keepers  in  its  true  light; 
for  I  am  sure  that,  if  we  give  our  bees  the 
proper  care  in  this  respect,  they  will  repay 
it  in  a  bountiful  harvest  at  the  close  of  the 
season. 

I  am  receiving  letters  frequently  from 
parties  wanting  some  of  these  feeders  for 
spring  use;  but  as  we  have  nothing  connect- 
ed with  bee-keeping  for  sale  except  extract- 
ed honey  in  the  fall,  I  must  refer  you  to  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  which,  I  think,  will  supply 
you  with  all  you  may  want,  at  a  moderate 
cost. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  again  in  the 
minority  on  this  important  part  of  spring 
management;   and   I   assure  you  it   is   not 
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fleasant  to  stem  the  tide  so  often;  but  I  find 
either  have  to  do  it  or  keep  still.  I  have 
only  to  recall  the  result  of  some  feeding  we 
did  two  years  ago  to  show  you  why  I  am  so 
much  interested  in  spring  feeding.  We  fed 
one  half  our  apiary  (250  colonies)  about  40 
cents'  worth  of  syrup  apiece,  shortly  after 
taking  them  from  the  cellar,  and,  although 
these  were  the  lightest  and  weakest  colonies 
we  had,  we  extracted  during  our  clover  har- 
vest over  seven  tons  of  nice  clover  honey 
from  the  250  colonies  fed,  and  only  about 
four  tons  from  the  250  colonies  not  fed.  But 
during  the  basswood  and  buckwheat  flow 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
surplus  these  two  lots  of  bees  gathered. 
That  three  tons  of  additional  honey  that  the 
bees  that  were  fed  gathered,  brought  us  6J 
cents  per  lb.,  or  $390,  for  about  $100  expense 
in  feeding,  and  I  might  cite  other  cases  of  the 
same  kind.  And  then  last  season,  in  order 
to  test  this  subject  still  further,  we  did  not 
feed  an  ounce  to  any  colony  in  the  apiary, 
and  our  whole  surplus  was  but  little  more 
than  half  what  it  was  the  year  before. 

You  can  make  the  syrup  very  thin  after 
they  get  used  to  it,  especially  for  Italian  bees, 
as  they  will  take  it  if  it  is  but  little  sweeter 
than  good  maple  sap.  They  require  consid- 
erable water  in  the  spring,  and  I  think  it  is 
much  better  to  give  it  to  them  in  this  way, 
for  it  saves  many  from  being  lost  in  search 
of  it  outside  during  those  cool  changeable 
days  of  early  spring. 

My  friends,  in  the  above  I  have  tried  to 
show  you  as  best  I  could  how  you  can  feed 
your  bees  in  early  spring  easily,  and  at  but 
small  expense,  so  you  will  be  able  to  secure 
not  only  a  much  larger  surplus,  but  also  a 
much  surer  one  than  you  otherwise  would; 
and  when  this  is  accomplished  it  goes  a  long 
way  in  placing  our  business  on  a  more  solid 
and  reliable  foundation  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24. 


IF    I    WERE     TO     START     ANEW,  WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? .    _^ 


Argiunent  in  Favor  of  Wide  Openings  to  Sec- 
tions. 


BY  R.    C.    AIKIN. 


Mr.  Editor,  I  am  going  to  answer  this 
question  straight,  and  without  the  bias  "that 
I  would  use  standard  goods  because  they  are 
standard."  I  have  convictions  that  are  not 
and  have  not  for  some  time  been  bound  by 
things  standard.  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
read  this.  My  sections,  fence  separators, 
supers,  hive-bodies,  inner  covers,  outer  cov- 
ers, frames,  and  honey-boards  tire  made  to 
order.  Even  my  shipping-case  is  too.  Do 
you  suppose  I  would  be  to  all  this  trouble  if 
there  were  not  a  faith  behind  it  all? 

I  am  adopting,  have  been  for  several  years, 
supplies  different  from  all  others.  May  be 
crankiness  in  me  causes  it;  but  I  have  always 


been  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  investigation 
and  a  burning  desire  to  be  original,  and  not 
simply  follow  the  crowd  without  a  reason 
for  so  doing.  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  what  I  have  practically  adopted. 


FIG.  1.— RIGHT    AND   WRONG    WAY    TO   MAKE 
HIVE  RABBETS. 

However,  before  describing  my  pet  bive  I 
will  briefly  tell  of  my  ideas  about  some  of 
the  more  standard  goods  as  I  have  them^ 
made. 

First,  the  dovetailing  on  hive-body  ends 
used  to  be  as  at  A  in  Fig.  1 ;  and,  when  nail- 
ed, the  best  we  could  do,  there  stood  up  that 
thin  §  flange  from  the  frame-rest  rabbet, 
supported  simply  by  its  own  strength.  The 
top  edge  of  both  ends  and  sides  tends  to 
warp  outward.  Then,  too,  those  thin  edges 
would  split  off,  exposing  the  frame  ends  as 
at  B.  I  protested,  but  to  no  effect  until  I 
took  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Com- 
pany, and  showed  him  how.  He  went  home 
and  changed  his  machinery,  and  they  are 
now  made  as  at  C;  thus  that  thin  upright  is 
nailed  into  the  full  heavy  thickness  of  the 
body  side.  This  is  a  decided  improvement. 
The  idea  was  original  with  me,  and  I  direct- 
ed Mr.  Lewis'  personal  attention  to  it  in  the 
State  House  at  Denver.  I  believe  others, 
too,  had  mentioned  the  idea,  but  I  made  it 
stick.  * 

When  getting  Hoffman  frames  I  have 
them  special  too.  Yes,  I  use  lots  of  them— 
almost  have  to  when  other  people  do,  and  I 
can't  throw  away  all  standard  hives— too 
expensive.  I  have  these  frames  made  ' '  full 
length ' '  top-bars  and  said  bars  a  plump  half- 
inch  thick  only;  and  instead  of  the  groove 
and  wedge  for  foundation,  the  under  side  is^ 
simply  a  plain  surjace.  The  "full  length" 
is  to  keep  them  from  standing  on  the  bot- 
tom if  a  hive-end  warps  out  a  little.  It  takes 
just  a  little  warp  to  let  the  short  frames 
drop,  and  to  be  able  to  use  them  in  all  makes 
of  Langstroth  hives. 

Now  about  that  groove  and  wedge.  It  is 
an  out-and-out  nuisance.  Pound  the  wedges 
in— yes,  take  a  follower- stick  and  drive  thero 
till  they  almost  burst  the  bar;  and  if  they 
stand  in  the  dry  awhile  before  using  you  will 
find  the  wedge  and  starter  both  lying  on  the 

•  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  also  been  making  the  hive 
rabbet  as  shown  at  C  for  months. — Ed. 
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fcottom.  I  am  compelled  either  to  nail  them 
in  or  fasten  with  melted  wax.     These  plain 

[If  the  grooves  are  made  considerably  deeper  than 
the  width  of  the  wedge  there  should  be  no  trouble. 
The  wedge  should  be  driven  below  the  surface  of  the 
wood. — Ed.] 

top- bars  are  both  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  regular.  I  drop  the  frame  over  a  board, 
the  top-bar  resting  on  two  stops  so  the 
foundation  is  centered,  the  bottom-bar  on 
only  one  stop  at  its  middle.  (A  three-legged 
stool  stands  firm  on  any  surface.  Four  legs 
must  have  every  thing  even.)  Cull  wax  is 
put  in  a  tin  cup  or  old  can,  and  set  in  a  wire 
frame  over  a  common  small  lamp.     The  liq- 


FIG.  2.— AIKIN'S  SECTIONAL-BROOD-CHAMBER 
HIVE. 

uid  wax  is  poured  from  a  common  teaspoon, 
and  forms  a  line  of  wax  down  one  side  of 
the  starter.  Take  this  frame  off  and  put 
another  on,  and  continue  till  you  have  stack- 
ed up  quite  a  bunch;  then  lay  down  the 
board  and  pick  up  the  frames  one  by  one, 
pouring  more  wax  on  the  other  side  of  the 
starter  just  as  you  did  the  first  side  and  it  is 
done.  It  is  fully  as  quick  and  easy  as  the 
groove- and- wedge  plan,  does  not  take  any 
more  wax,  and  stays  put.  The  plain  bar  is 
cheaper,  and  can  be  scraped  smooth  and  re- 
startered  nicely.  Let  all  factory  people 
adopt  the  plain  bar  and  this  method  of  fast- 
ening starters.     Now  for  my  pet  hive. 

It  is  the  sectional  or  divisible-brood  cham- 
ber style.  The  bottom- board  is  very  similar 
to  the  common  dovetailed- hive  bottoms;  a 
cleat  is  on  the  upper  side,  just  like  all  com- 
mon bottoms  in  use.  The  body  parts  may 
be  either  dovetailed  or  halved  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  there  is  not  another  mark,  rabbet, 
or  cut  on  them  save  hand- holds— just  the 

flainest  simple  box  without  top  or  bottom, 
t  is  5 J  deep,  12  wide,  and  16  ^V  long  inside. 
A  metal  strip  is  used  across  each  end  for 
supports,  just  as  in  the  common  dovetailed 
supers,  to  support  section-holders. 

The  frames  are  the  standing  style  (see 
Fig.  2),  just  as  plain  as  can  be— end-bars 
i  X  1§  X  5 ;  top  and  bottom  bars  scant  §  X 1 X 16. 
When  nailed  it  is  If X 5X16.  Each  body 
takes  eight  frames  with  a  follower  board, 
and  springs  to  take  up  slack.  The  follower 
is  very  simple  too,  ana  the  springs  the  same 
as  commonly  used  in  supers.  An  inner  cov- 
er of  I  lumber,  cleated  on  the  upper  side  and 
flat  on  the  under  side,  and  as  wide  and  long 
as  the  body,  covers  all. 

But  the  outer  cover— well,  Mr.  Root,  my 


outer  covers  are  cheaper  and  better  than 
your  regular  ones  of  either  Excelsior  or  Col- 
orado pattern.  It  is  just  a  plain  rim  about 
two  to  three  inches  deep,  and  large  enough 
to  telescope  the  hive-bodies  easily,  about  J- 
inch  play  on  one  side  and  end  when  the  other 
side  and  end  are  shoved  up  snug  to  the  body. 
On  this  rim  is  nailed  cheap  lumber,  and  over 
this  any  water-proof  that  suits  the  fancy  of 
the  user.  I  have  some  of  cloth  and  paint, 
some  of  Neponset  paper,  some  tin  —  don't 
know  yet  which  covering  is  best.  I  do  know 
such  a  cover  is  simple,  cheap,  and  good- 
used  not  to  keep  bees  in  or  out,  but  is  mere- 
ly the  sun  and  rain  protection  over  all. 

THE  SUPER. 

At  present  I  am  using  a  T-tin  support.  It 
is  just  a  brood-body  with  T  tins  added.  I 
make  saw-cuts,  and  nail  the  T  in.  The  sep- 
arators used  are  fence  style  but  special. 
They  are  5  inches  deep,  just  the  depth  of 
the  sections.  In  other  respects  they  are  a 
regular  fence  for  T  supers;  and  that  the 
reader  may  understand  why  the  fence  is  full 
depth— that  is,  5  inches— I  must  describe 

MY  SECTION. 

It  is  unique— none  like  it  that  I  know  of, 
4X5,  and  made  to  order.  It  is  IJ  wide;  the 
scallop  is  I  deep  instead  of  I,  and  it  runs 
clear  out  to  the  V  groove.  It  is  5  inches 
deep,  so  is  the  fence.  The  J  scallop,  or  bee- 
way,  in  the  section  and  the  \  post  strip  on 
the  fence  make  a  J  beeway  when  the  two 
are  put  together;  and  this  beeway  runs 
clear  out  to  the  side  of  the  section.  Do  you 
ask  why? 

In  the  old  four-piece  nailed  sections  we 
used  to  saw  out  of  common  pine  lumber,  the 
top  and  bottom  bars  were  the  same  width, 
their  entire  length  plump  to  the  side-bar. 
They  were  better  finished  to  said  tops  and 
bottoms,  and  fewer  holes  at  the  comers  than 
can  be  had  with  the  common  scalloped  sec- 
tion of  to  day.  One  of  the  reasons  your 
plain  sections  are  better  finished  is  you  have 
gotten  back  to  the  old  idea,  which  was  al- 
most a  necessity  in  the  four- piece  section. 
In  the  common  section,  when  the  bees  reach 
the  end  of  the  scallop  where  it  rounds  out 
they  round  in  the  comb,  leaving  a  hole  in 
the  corner.  Do  you  see?  I  told  you  this 
more  than  once  before,  but  you  did  not  heed. 
Yes,  my  section  is  a  4x5,  scalloped  |  full 
length  of  both  top  and  bottom.  "It's  a 
dandy  too." 

In  filling  a  super,  first  put  in  a  fence. 
This  gives  the  "  Pettit  idea"  of  allowing 
bees  to  pass  up  freely  at  the  sides,  etc. 
Then  it  is  a  row  of  sections  and  a  fence,  and 
so  on  till  full,  with  a  fence  next  the  last 
side,  and  two  springs  put  in  to  take  up 
slack.  One- eighth-inch  cleats  are  on  the 
inside  of  both  super  and  brood-body,  opposite 
frame  ends.  This  makes  a  bee-space  out- 
side that  first  fence  to  start  with. 

THE  HONEY-BOARD. 

This,  too,  must  be  made  to  order.  Look 
at  that  picture.  See  that  a  zinc  strip  is 
next  each  side-bar— not  only  this,  but  the 
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slats  between  zincs  are  only  about  i  inch 
wide.  I  want  the  honey- board  so  the  bees 
can  pass  right  up  the  hive  side  with  the 
least  possible  obstruction,  and  I  want  the 
whole  honey- board  with  just  as  much  zinc  in 
it  as  it  can  have  and  yet  be  rigid.  The  slats 
I  use  simply  and  solely  to  prevent  sagging. 
No  further  description  of  this  is  necessary. 

The  foregoing,  together  with  the  illustra- 
tions, I  believe  makes  clear  the  hive  I  am 
adopting— have  adopted,  except  the  fence- 
separator  part.  The  one  I  am  using  is  not 
my  ideal.  I  have  invented  both  a  separator 
and  a  machine  for  their  manufacture,  but 
have  not  yet  gotten  them  into  use.  My  sep- 
arator will  support  the  sections,  yet  sections 
and  separator  will  touch  only  at  section  cor- 
ners except  at  the  separator  ends  next  super 
end  wal^s.  There  will  be  free  passage  of 
the  bees  in  every  direction  through  the  super. 

My  reasons  why  are  only  partly  given  in 
the  foregoing,  and  this  article  is  already 
long.  Very  few  people  have  succeeded  with 
such  a  hive,  and  the  reason  is  they  do  not 
know  how.  Such  a  hive  brings  in  principles 
not  much  used  and  not  understood ;  but  when 
I  have  told  how,  I  think  most  readers  will 
see  much  of  advantage  in  the  hive  and  its 
system  of  management.  My  next  will  tell 
of  what  can  be  accomplished,  and  why. 


ARE    SECTIONS    DETRIMENTAL    TO   THE 
HONEY  MARKET? 


Selling  by  the  Piece  and  by  Weight. 
Concluded. 


BY  G.  C.  GREINER. 


[As  the  reference  to  page  1119  refers  to  Gleanings 
for  Nov.  1,  1905,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  little  explana- 
tion for  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  those 
who  may  not  have  this  particular  issue  of  Gleanings 
at  hand.  In  that  number  I  stated  that,  in  order  to 
make  selling  by  the  piece  at  all  practicable,  the  honey 
should  be  graded  so  that  all  the  sections  in  one  case 
wotild  be  practically  of  the  same  weight.  This  would 
make  it  necessary  to  have  perhaps  three  different 
grades  in  weight.  The  light  ones  could  be  put  in  one 
case;  the  medium  in  another,  and  the  "fancy  "  in  still 
another.  With  this  explanation  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  understand  more  intelligently  what  follows. — Ed.] 

In  speaking  of  grading  honey,  page  1119, 
the  editor  hits  my  case  exactly.  I  have  on 
my  bench  three  sections  which  I  have  set 
aside  as  grading  samples  while  I  was  sorting 
and  preparing  my  crop  for  market.  The 
first  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  loop-hole  at 
each  corner,  all  built  out.  is  solidly  hitched 
to  the  wood,  and  every  cell  is  capped.  It  is 
about  the  heaviest  I  could  find,  and  might 
be  called  an  ideal  fancy  section.  The  sec- 
ond has  here  and  there  a  few  loop-holes, 
about  all  bordering  cells  are  open,  and  some 
empty,  and  it  would  probably  pass  as  a  No.  1 
section.  The  third  is  nearly  all  capped,  and 
well  braced  to  the  wood;  it  has  quite  large 
openings  on  the  outside,  and  belongs  to  the 
class  of  light-weight  sections.  This  latter 
is  the  limit  in  regard  to  weight,  which  I  sell 
at  full  price.  The  three  weigh,  as  nearly  as 
common  scales  would  indicate,  17J,  16,  and 
14i  ounces  respectively. 


I  try  to  sort  my  crop  according  to  these 
three  samples,  not  by  actual  weighing,  but 
by  the  eye,  with  the  assistance  of  my  hand 
as  scales.  The  object  of  making  these  three 
grades  is  not  to  sell  at  different  prices,  but 
to  serve  my  customers  ahke  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  overcome  in  a  great  measure 
the  unpleasant  feature  of  selling  by  the 
piece. 

Whenever  I  am  on  the  road  selling  or  de- 
livering honey  I  always  carry  only  one  grade 
at  a  time.  Whether  I  sell  to  the  retailer  by 
the  crate  or  to  the  consumer  by  single  sec- 
tions, all  get  the  same  grade  of  honey.  Aft- 
er one  kind  is  closed  out  I  take  the  next 
grade  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  chance 
of  selling  different  weights  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  place  is  greatly  reduced. 

To  gratify  our  conscience  the  question 
might  be  asked,  "Why  not  sell  these  differ- 
ent weights  at  correspondingly  different 
prices?"  Well,  this  is  the  point  where  the 
shoe  pinches,  and  where  the  impracticability 
of  selling  by  weight  comes  in.  If  we  had 
three  fixed  types,  like  our  samples,  to  deal 
with  it  could  be  easily  done,  although  ap- 
pri^ximately  only;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  our  samples  are  the  extremes,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  only  ones  of  that  weight  among 
the  whole  crop.  Any  crop  of  section  honey 
from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest  flake,  could 
be  arranged  in  such  a  gradual  progression 
that  the  difference  between  any  two  neigh- 
bors could  not  be  detected  by  common  scales. 
Where,  then,  should  we  draw  the  dividing 
line  and  jump  from  one  price  to  the  other? 
No  matter  where  we  break  off,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  charge  different  prices  for 
practically  the  same  weight  of  section,  and 
that  would  never  do  if  we  expect  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  our  customers. 

Any  consumer  will  notice  at  once  a  differ- 
ence in  price,  little  as  it  may  be,  but  not  one 
out  of  fifty  could  see  a  difference  between 
sections  which  we  were  selling  at  different 
prices  unless  they  happened  to  be  from  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  line.  Even  the  honey- 
producing  expert  is  many  times  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  grade  certain  sections  belong  to. 
So,  on  account  of  the  slight  and  almost  end- 
less variation  of  the  weights,  the  selling  by 
weight  would  prove  an  extremely  complicat- 
ed affair,  the  difference  being,  in  most  cases, 
so  little  that  neither  the  dealer  nor  the  con- 
sumer would  care  to  indulge  in  a  pastime  of 
this  kind. 

While  taking  this  side  of  the  argument  in 
connection  with  the  retail  trade  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  selling  by  the  pound 
in  larger  quantities  is  not  only  quite  feasible, 
but  may  give  general  satisfaction  to  both 
parties.  Crates  of  24  sections,  sorted  as 
above  mentioned,  will  weigh,  to  express  it  in 
even  numbers,  22,  24,  and  26  lbs.,  according 
to  grade— a  difference  sufficient  in  amount 
to  pay  for  figuring  up.  However,  to  the 
producer  it  would  be  the  same  as  selling  by 
the  piece.  What  he  loses  on  one  lot  he  gains 
on  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  unless  he  has 
one  grade  greatly  in  excess  of  the  other. 

But  this  is  not  the  end.     After  this  same 
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honey  has  been  sold  a  few  times  by  weight, 
and  has  reached  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  it 
assumes  the  nature  of  a  ready- weighed  pack- 
age, and  is  sold  by  the  piece  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  A  great  deal  more 
could  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  I  will  add 
only  one  more  thought. 

The  neat  and  attractive  appearance  of  our 
sections  is  held  responsible  for  spreading  the 
"Wiley  lie,"  and,  consequently,  for  the  de- 
pression of  the  comb- honey  market.  Possi- 
bly there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  asser- 
tion. What  actual  share  of  this  crime  our 
little  sections  are  guilty  of,  I  can  not  say. 
I  have  no  facts  to  prove  any  thing  positive- 
ly; but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  scores  one  in 
their  favor  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  individ- 
ually. The  Wiley  pleasantry  does  not  hurt 
my  trade  in  the  least;  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  I  am  confronted  with  that  artifi- 
cial-comb-honey trash  I  am  almost  always 
sure  of  making  sales.  It  is  the  best  intro- 
duction I  can  wish  for.  It  opens  the  way 
for  a  bee- talk;  and  whenever  I  can  get  peo- 
ple interested  enough  to  draw  them  into  a 
conversation  on  bees  and  honey  I  have  gen- 
erally secured  permanent  customers.  I  may 
not  always  succeed  in  convincing  them  that 
comb  honey  can  not  be  manufactured,  but  it 
does  not  take  me  a  great  while  to  prove  to 
their  satisfaction  that  my  honey  is  the  real 
bee  product. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


BEES  FOR  THE  HONEY-FLOW. 


How  to  Have  Strong  Colonies  when  They  are 
Needed. 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 

The  ranchman  in  the  far  West  sometimes 
experiences  a  winter  of  such  a  nature  that 
much  of  his  stock  dies,  and  spring  and  sum- 
mer come  with  large  areas  of  abundant  pas- 
ture but  little  or  no  stock  to  gather  in  the 
grass,  assimilate,  and  turn  into  beef.  Not 
only  is  the  pasture  needed,  but  the  stock. 
So  it  is  with  the  bee-keeper.  Bad  wintering 
and  unfavorable  conditions  for  building  up 
the  hive  are  powerful  factors  in  reducing 
the  honey  crop  and  therefore  increasing  the 
cost  of  producing  that  crop.  When  I  was  a 
boy  on  the  farm  in  the  backwoods  of  Ren- 
frew County,  Ontario,  I  remember  the  early 
settlers,  when  short  of  hay  or  straw,  used 
to  feed  the  cattle  brush— "  browse  "  them. 
Toward  spring,  perhaps  some  died;  others 
could  not  get  on  their  feet,  and  had  to  be 
helped  up;  and  while  there  was  not  much 
beef  on  them,  lots  of  material  for  broth  ap- 
peared to  be  in  plain  sight.  This  was  35 
years  ago.  Times  have  changed  in  dairying 
and  stock-raising  since  then.  A  f  armt  r  car- 
rying on  his  business  in  that  way  could  not 
survive  long.  Bee-keeping  is  still  conducted 
on  this  principle  by  many.  Stocks  perish. 
or  are  so  weak  in  the  spring  they  take  all 
the  best  part  of  the  summer  to  build  up, 
through  improper  conditions  of  hive  or  sur- 
roundings, that  they  give  no  return   r  a  very 


small  percentage  of  what  they  ought  to  give, 
and  the  bee-keeper  does  not  get  the  profit 
he  should.  In  this  article  the  object  is  to 
take  up 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT. 

As  I  see  it,  large  hives  and  the  prevention 
of  swarming  give  us  more  uniform  colonies 
to  go  into  winter  quarters,  and  should  give 
us  more  uniform  colonies  to  come  out.  Thtn 
plenty  of  stores  should  be  provided  the  au- 
tumn before.  No  matter  what  our  opinion 
may  be  about  spring  stimulative  feeding, 
we  are,  upon  reflection,  agreed,  however 
little  we  may  carry  it  out,  that  bees  should 
be  provided,  not  only  with  plenty  of  stores 
for  winter  or  the  season  of  non- production, 
but  to  give  bees  unstinted  stores  for  brood- 
rearing  during  the  spring,  and  to  tide  over 
the  time  when  brood  is  reared  but  insuffi- 
cient stores  gathered.  A  good  stock  of  bees, 
of  proper  variety  and  plenty  of  stores  in  a 
sheltered  place,  can  do  wonders  in  the  way 
of  increasing,  even  if  left  alone  at  this  sea- 
son. In  fact,  any  one  not  skillful  had  bet- 
ter leave  them  alone.  They  may  easily  do 
more  harm  than  goad. 

By  "proper  variety  of  bees"  I  mean  a 
variety  of  bees  that  will  rear  brood  in  the 
spring,  and  carry  the  rearing  of  brood 
through  gaps  when  there  is  nothing  to  stim- 
ulate them;  more  than  that,  bees  that  will 
feed  the  larvae  properly  at  such  times.  In 
this  respect  there  is  an  immense  difference 
in  bees.  In  my  estim.ation,  laying  aside  the 
Cyprian  and  Holy  Land  bees,  which  have 
too  many  other  objectionable  features,  Car- 
niolan  bees  have  a  grand  propensity  in  this 
direction,  and  for  several  years  I  have  found 
bees  25  per  cent  Carniolan,  and  the  rest 
Italian  blood,  very  satisfactory.  Careful 
observation  with  many  stocks  and  varieties 
of  bees  show  us  an  immense  difference  in  the 
way  bees  treat  brood.  In  times  of  activity 
some  queens  will  deposit  eggs,  and  the  bees 
feed  the  larvse;  adverse  circumstances  step 
in,  such  as  cold,  non-pollen  and  non-nectar 
gathering,  extracting  the  loose  honey  in  the 
supers  after  a  flow,  and  the  bees  destroy 
the  eggs  and  young  brood.  Others  feed  the 
larvae  in  a  very  indifferent  way,  and  no  doubt 
bees  thus  fed,  like  any  other  stock  indiffer- 
ently nourished,  will  not  do  as  good  work, 
will  resist  less  cold  winds,  may  carry  a  small 
er  load,  live  a  shorter  time,  and  be  inferior 
all  through.  Bees  of  the  above  kind,  occa- 
sionally stimulative  fed,  with  could  weather 
between,  may  and  are  likely  to  be  worse  off 
than  if  not  fed  at  all.  The  vitality  of  the 
old  bees  is  exhausted  more  rapidly  than  if 
left  alone;  and  in  extremely  unfavorable 
weather,  which,  of  course,  rarely  occurs, 
the  bees  lose  or  partially  lose  much  imma- 
ture brood  and  eggs. 

There  may  be  strains  of  Italian  bees  which 
can  be  made  to  do  this  equal  to  Carniolans. 
I  do  not  know.  Seeing  the  value  of  keeping 
fixed  types  in  breeding  I  should  like  to  keep 
varieties  in  their  purity;  but  my  ground  is 
much  like  Dr.  Miller's.  If  we  can  not  get 
this  in  one  variety,  fhen  mix. 

Stimulative  feeding  is  practiced  much  in 
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Germany  and  other  European  countries.  It 
may  be  prejudice  (I  think  not)  because  I 
was  born  in  Germany;  but  in  such  a  matter 
I  value  German  opinion.  They  are  a  people 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  re- 
search work  in  almost  every  line  of  agricul- 
ture. In  apiarian  discoveries  they  stand 
pre-eminent.  They  have  discovered  princi- 
ples which  have  been  developed  and  improv- 
ed on  this  continent.  They  get  down  to 
close  observation  and  investigation,  spend- 
ing, if  need  be,  a  lifetime  upon  the  solution 
of  a  question,  for  which  we  have   not   the 

Eatience,  and  we  think  we  have  not  the  time, 
ut  which  is,  nevertheless,  essential  in  the 
work  of  investigation,  be  that  work  carried 
on  in  Germany,  England,  Washington,  Otta- 
wa, or  Guelph. 
With   a   proper  hive   properly  protected, 

Flenty  of  stores,  and  the  right  kind  of  bees, 
have  found  stimulative  feeding  a  good 
thing  when  the  bees,  owing  to  the  season, 
are  not  naturally  stimulated.  Open-air  feed- 
ing is  good  with  proper  weather  (mild)  be- 
tween natural  flows.  Bees  must  not  get 
enough  to  store  surplus.  They  must  clean 
the  feed  up  before  the  cool  of  the  day.  It 
must  be  sufficiently  distributed,  and  acces- 
sible so  they  will  not  fight  for  it.  It  should 
be  half  water,  half  syrup,  for  they  want  di- 
luted feed  at  that  time,  and  it  should  never 
be  honey  or  partly  honey.  Bruising  honey  on 
the  hive-combs  every  few  days  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  stimulate;  but  one  trouble  is  that 
it  can  not  be  done  when  most  needed.  This 
is  also  true  of  outdoor  feeding.  When  cold 
weather  follows  warm,  and  when  the  bees 
have  eggs  and  young  larvae,  is  when  I  want 
to  feed. 

In  connection  with  my  queen-cell  detector 
I  have  a  small  feeder  to  slip  in  the  place  of 
the  detector.  The  feeder  is  filled  through 
the  end  opening  of  the  hive,  and  can  be  fill- 
ed in  the  coldest  weather.  It  brings  food 
directly  into  the  cluster  of  bees.  The  orig- 
inality of  this  device  will  readily  be  seen 
when  I  say  a  patent  on  this  was  granted  to 
me  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  in 
connection  with  my  hive.  This  feeding 
must  not  be  done  when  bees  are  almost  fly- 
ing. In  cold  weather  it  will  not  drive  the 
bees  out  looking  for  more.  Ordinarily  the 
best  time  to  feed  is  at  the  close  of  day. 
Let  us  remember  that  bees,  during  the  brok- 
en weather,  rarely  if  ever  store  much  sur- 
plus; and  if  they  do,  it  is  only  strong  colo- 
nies that  can  ripen  and  protect  it.  Very 
weak  colonies  I  would  not  feed  to  stimulate 
—only  fair  to  strong,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  strength.  What  is  the  difference  next 
day  between  a  colony  which  has,  owing  to  a 
fine  day,  gathered  naturally,  and  one  which 
is  fed  toward  evening  of  the  same  day?  I 
can  see  none  and  find  none.  One  is  no  more 
likely  to  leave  the  hive  and  hunt  for  honey 
than  the  other. 

FEED  THE  HIVES  YOUNG  BEES. 

Weak  stocks  I  was  determined  to  save. 
I  would  contract,  spread  the  combs  a  little 
so  more  bees  could  cluster  between  the 
combs  and  keep  themselves  and  brood  warm, 


and  then  give  them,  from  strong  colonies, 
young  hatching  bees.  See  the  queen  is  not 
on  the  comb;  shake  the  comb  moderately  so 
as  to  dislodge  the  old  bees;  put  a  smooth 
board  in  front  of  the  weak  stock,  and  shake 
the  remaining  young  bees  a  foot  or  more  in 
front,  seeing  that  they  walk  into  the  hive 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

Many  a  weak  and  dwindling  stock  careful- 
ly nursed  by  the  bee-keeper  is,  however, 
not  worth  "house  room;"  is  often  robbed 
out,  and  leads  to  others  being  robbed,  and 
would  better  be  destroyed,  the  increase  being 
better  secured  by  the  nucleus  system  and  a 
laying  queen  later.  When  the  brood- cham- 
ber, twelve  combs,  is  full  of  brood,  honey, 
and  bees,  then  from  these  I  take  combs  of 
hatching  bees  and  give  it  to  the  next  fullest 
colonies,  retaining  the  bees  in  the  ranks  of 
surplus  honey-gatherers.  If  I  gave  them  to 
the  weakest  colonies  the  brood  might  be 
chilled,  and  their  stocks  might  not  be  ready 
for  the  first  surplus,  and  the  bees  be  largely 
lost  to  me.  So  I  go  on  getting  a  larger 
number  of  full  colonies  rapidly.  In  these 
strong  colonies  the  empty  combs  are  at  once 
filled  with  brood,  and  more  field-bees  secur- 
ed for  any  flow  five  weeks  or  more  hence,  or 
hive  bees  three  or  more  weeks  hence.  The 
weakest  colonies  are  occasionally  reinforced 
by  young  bees  from  strong  stocks,  as  here- 
tofore described.  In  this  way  stocks  are 
greatly  equalized,  and  yet  the  bees  are  al- 
most altogether  kept  in  the  working  ranks. 

It  must  be  seen  that  the  bees,  in  seasons 
favorable  for  honey  gathering,  are  not  allow- 
ed to  clog  the  brood-chamber  with  honey.  If 
this  is  allowed,  the  strongest  colonies  may, 
for  lack  of  brood-chamber  room,  actually 
fall  behind  stocks  which,  to  begin  with,  were 
second  class.  Any  stock  which  has  eight 
frames  of  brood  or  more  has  a  division- board 
put  in  it,  and  is  supered  when  the  flow  be- 
gins, and  the  brood-chamber  is  enlarged  on- 
ly as  they  show  symptoms  of  preparing  to 
swarm,  or  other  stocks  do  so,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  brood  from  these  latter.  By 
this  sj  stem  I  get  the  fewest  blank  hives  for 
the  honey-flow,  and  have  the  best  crop. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


SOME  RECENT  STATEMENTS  DISCUSSED. 


The  Importance  of  Shutting  off  the  Light  from 
Bees  that  are  being  Hauled. 

BY  A.  E.  WHITE. 


In  Gleanings  for  Sept.  1,  1905,  is  an  ar- 
ticle by  W.  L.  Porter  on  moving  bees  with- 
out closing  the  entrance.  He  says,  after 
loading  cover  them  with  canvas.  For  many 
years  I  have  covered  my  load  of  bees  while 
moving.  My  wagon-box  is  tight,  and  has 
high  sides,  holding  two  tiers,  of  twelve 
each,  of  single  hives.  I  cover  them  with 
blankets  so  as  to  exclude  the  light.  In  this 
way  they  will  go  safe  with  less  ventilation, 
and  they  will  also  stand  more  than  when  not 
covered.  If  they  find  an  outlet  they  will 
quietly  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive. 
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This  is  a  safe  way  to  move  bees,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Porter  has  moved  without  closing 
the  entrance;  yet  I  shall  always  close  the 
hive  when  I  move  bees. 

In  regard  to  moving  bees,  if  they  are  in 
the  dark  they  are  more  quiet.  It  is  the 
light  that  keeps  them  excited.  One  year  I 
lost  several  swarms  by  covering  the  top  of 
the  hive  with  screen  wire,  and  leaving  them 
open  to  the  light  while  moving.  They  clung 
to  the  wire,  and  buzzed  themselves  to  death. 

STARTERS  VS.  FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  bee- papers  that 
starters  are  better  to  use  in  some  cases  than 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  brood- nest. 
I  have  not  seen  any  reason  given,  yet  I  have 
read  the  statement  many  times.  Now,  will 
you  or  some  one  who  thinks  he  knows  tell 
why  starters  are  better  than  full  sheets  at 
any  time  or  in  any  kind  of  frame?  Full 
sheets  are  surely  much  better  for  us  here, 
and  I  prefer  them  to  combs  unless  the  combs 
are  new. 

FOUL    BROOD  — CAN    BEES    REMOVE    THE    IN- 
FECTION FROM   COMBS  CONTAINING 
DISEASED   MATTER? 

I  was  much  surprised  on  reading  the  arti- 
cle on   foul   brood  by  Samuel  Simmins,  of 
England,  in  Gleanings  for  January  1     He 
surely  can  not  expect  any  one  who  has  had 
experience  with  foul  brood  to  credit  his  con- 
cluding statement.     Many  years  ago  I  lost 
100   colonies  from   foul   brood.     I  went   all 
through  and  cut  out  every  bit  of  diseased 
brood,  buried  it,  and  when  the  disease  ap- 
peared again  I  cut  again,  but  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  disease.     It  appeared  to  be  cured 
at  times;  but  after  a  time  it  appeared  once 
more.     I  lost  the  whole  lot,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  only  by  giving  new  foundation,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  old  honey  can  the  disease 
be  cured.     Mr.  Gibson's  article,  which  fol- 
lows that  of  Mr.  S. ,  is  not  quite  so  radical. 
Did  Mr.  Gibson's  bees  clean  out  that  rotten 
stringy  mass?  did  they  carry  it  out  of  the 
hives  in  their  honey-sacs  or  in  their  pollen- 
baskets,  or  did  they  eat  it  up?    Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  say  in  a  footnote  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son's article,  if  all  such  combs  be  removed, 
extracted,  and  the  honey  boiled,  then  you 
can  see  how,  if  the  combs  be  given  back, 
the  bees  would  clean  them  up  and  remove 
the  infection.     Now,  please  tell  us  how  the 
bees  would  remove  the  infection.    We  are 
liable  to  get  foul  brood  here,  and  wish  to 
learn  all  we  can,  if  we  can  cure  foul  brood 
by   simply  extracting   the   honey.     But   do 
you  think  you  could  extract  the  foul  brood? 
or  do  you  think  the  bees  would  carry  the 
diseased  matter  out  of  the  hive?    I  suppose 
it  is  understood  that  bees  will  not  uncap 
sealed  brood. 

I  would  dig  a  deep  hole  and  bury  the 
frames,  honey,  and  brood.  Last  fall  a  man 
near  Fallbrook,  having  his  whole  apiary  af- 
fected with  foul  brood,  sulphured  his  bees, 
then  extracted  the  combs  and  set  them  out 
for  his  neighbors'  bees  to  clean  up.  The 
bee- men  in  his  neighborhood  were  much  ex- 
cited over  the  matter;  and  yet  if  there  was 


any  truth  in  the  articles  mentioned  he  was 
doing  no  harm  whatever.  No  one  here  can 
see  why  he  thought  it  necessary  to  kill  all 
his  bees. 

I  have  received  great  benefit  from  the 
ABC  and  Gleanings,  yet  I  fear  the  arti- 
cles written  by  Messrs.  Simmins  and  Gibson 
may  do  harm,  and  your  footnote  makes  the. 
danger  greater. 

Lilac,  Gal. 

[I  believe  your  argument  in  favor  of  s 
screen  to  shut  oif  light  from  the  bees  while 
bemg  moved  or  hauled  is  excellent;  for  I 
have  always  noticed  that  bees  will  cluster 
where  the  light  is  most  intense,  especiallv 
when  confined.  "^ 

The  main  argument  in  favor  of  starters  in 
place  of  full  sheets  is  that  of  economy  In- 
cidentally It  has  been  urged  that  the  effect 
ot  starters  is  to  force  the  bees  sooner  up 
into  the  sections  where  there  are  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  and  where,  also,  there  are 
bait- combs.  With  a  good  flow  of  honey  a 
full  sheet  in  the  brood-nest  may  be  drawn 
out  in  24  hours.  If  the  queen  does  not  im- 
mediately occupy  it  with  eggs,  the  bees  are 
liable  to  put  honey  in  it,  while  if  only  start- 
ers were  given  the  work  of  comb  building 
below  would  be  slower,  and  the  work  in  the 
sections  correspondingly  accelerated.  Un- 
derstand that  I  am  not  stating  this  as  my 
own  argument,  but  an  argument  that  has 
been  presented  in  favor  of  starters. 

In  your  comment  on  the  articles  by  Sam- 
uel Simmins  and  Mr.  Gibson  you  possibly 
overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  urged  that 
the  colonies  be  made  gueenless  for  some  21 
days.  Bees,  they  claim,  will  clean  house 
cleaning  their  combs  perfectly  clean,  possi- 
bly removing  germs  also  if  they  have  time 
enough.  I  am  not  a  sponsor  for  the  treat- 
ment recommended  by  Mr.  Simmins;  in  fact 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Simmins  or  Mr.  Gibson,  as 
shown  by  my  footnote  at  the  time.— Ed  ] 


NAMING  BEES. 


The  Difficulty  of  Telling  the  Difference  between 
Blacks  and  Caucasians. 

[Some  weeks  ago  we  received  three  cages  of  bees  from 
Mr.  J.  M.  Davis  of  Spring  Hill.  Tenn..  accompanied  by 
a  letter  asking  that  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  we 
give  the  names  of  the  bees  as  well  as  we  could  by  look- 
ing them  over  in  the  cages.  We  were  then  to  send 
A  *T  *?vf.°T  °*>^''  queen-breeder,  with  a  like  request 
After  this  brief  explanation  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  letters  that  follow.— Ed.] 

Mr.  J.  M.  Davis:— I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter,  with  samples  of  bees.  I  suspect  that 
one  lot  is  Camiolan,  another  common  blacks 
and  another  Caucasian;  but  which  are  which 
is  a  little  difficult  to  determine,  as  they  are 
so  nearly  alike;  but  in  my  judgment  they 
are  as  follows: 

No.  1,  blacks;  No.22,  Camiolans:  No.  3. 
Caucasians. 

The  difference  between  blacks  and  Cauca- 
sians IS  so  slight  from  specimens  that  I  have 
seen  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deter- 
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mine  which  is  which,  and  it  will  always  be 
so  unless  our  Caucasians  are  different  from 
the  average.  I  am  mailing  these  cages  of 
bees  on  to  F.  A.  Lockhart,  Lake  George,  N. 
Y.,  as  he  is  the  only  breeder  in  the  United 
States  that  has  made  a  specialty  of  rear- 
ing Carniolans.  We  have  no  black  bees  in 
this  vicinity,  and  have  not  seen  them  for 
years.  I  think  he  could  come  nearer  deter- 
mining, perhaps,  which  are  Carniolans  and 
which  are  the  others  than  any  one  else. 
Medina,  O.,  Nov,  8.  E.  R.  Root. 

Mr.  i^oot;— Your  letter  and  the  three  cages 
of  bees  you  received  from  J.  M.  Davis  and 
forwarded  to  me  are  here.  My  decision  is 
AS  follows: 

No.  1,  Caucasians,  but  not  pure  stock.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  as  they  look  quite  like 
our  common  brown  bees  with  a  dash  of  Ital- 
ian blood.  They  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
pure  Caucasians.  I  could  not  judge  their 
temper  in  a  cage. 

No.  2  was  received  in  poor  condition,  the 
bees  being  all  dead,  and  therefore  black 
and  shiny.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
they  might  be  pure  black  or  German  bees. 

No.  3,  I  should  say,  contained  Caucasian 
bees,  and  about  as  pure  as  the  average 
Caucasians  used  in  this  country  from  im- 
ported stock.  F.  A.  Lockhart. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1905. 

Mr.  Root:- Yours  of  Nov.  25  was  received 
while  I  was  in  the  West;  and  since  my  re- 
turn I  have  been  so  busy  I  could  not  answer 
it.  Cage  No.  1  contained  pure  Tennessee 
brown  bees,  secured  away  back  where  there 
are  no  Italians,  and  are  about  as  pure  stock 
of  this  race  as  can  be  found.  They  have  al- 
ways had  an  occasional  bee  with  a  narrow 
orange  band  next  to  the  thorax.  This  is 
usually  quite  dark  orange.  I  have  noticed 
this  all  my  life.  I  am  now  58.  This  band, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  extend  around  the  abdo- 
men, but  shows  a  splotch  on  both  sides, 
rather  high  up. 

No.  2  contained  imported  Caucasian  work- 
ers taken  from  a  cage  sent  me  by  Professor 
Frank  Benton,  secured  twelve  versts  (about 
eight  miles)  inland  from  Gagry,  which  is  on 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  Russia.  They 
are  of  the  Abkahaz  variety,  and,  Prof.  Ben- 
ton writes,  are  of  the  gentlest  of  this  re- 
markably gentle  race  of  bees.  I  received 
another  queen  from  him,  mailed  two  days 
later  from  Tiflis,  Russia,  which  he  wrote 
was  of  the  gray  type.  I  have  workers  from 
both  these  importations,  in  alcohol. 

No.  3  were  workers  from  a  Caucasian 
queen  reared  by  Dr.  Phillips  at  the  govern- 
ment apiaries  at  Arlington.  This  queen  was 
received  last  summer,  and,  at  the  time,  I 
supposed  was  an  imported  queen,  as  Prof. 
Benton  was  to  send  me  one  as  soon  as  some 
queens  were  received  that  they  had  failed  to 
get  last  fall. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  her  progeny  I  knew  that 
they  would  be  a  dangerous  bee  to  scatter 
indiscriminately  through  the  country,  owing 
to  their  remarkable  resemblance  to  our  na- 
tive bees.    If  expert  queen-breeders  can  not 


dislinguibh  them,  how  on  earth  can  we  ex- 
pect the  uninitiated  to  know  when  they  have 
pure  stock? 

One  trouble  will  be  that  inexperienced  men 
who  think  nothing  of  injuring  their  neigh- 
bors may  buy  them  in  order  to  have  a  bee 
that  they  have  no  reason  to  fear,  and  rear 
them  ne::vr  breeders  of  pure  Italian  stock, 
greatly  damaging  the  Italian  race  after  the 
bee- keepers  of  America  have  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  importing  and  building  up 
this  valuable  race  of  bees.  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  government  keeping  Proi. 
Benton  in  the  East,  looking  up  new  races  of 
bees;  but  let  us  be  careful  how  we  scatter 
them  broadcast  over  the  country,  to  the  an- 
noyance and  detriment  of  men  who  have 
spent  much  money  and  valuable  time  in  in- 
troducing and  improving  the  bees  we  now 
have  that  we  know  to  be  a  superior  race. 

There  are  many  points  that  could  be 
brought  out  along  this  line,  that  we  as 
breeders  should  bear  in  mind.  If  I  know 
that  a  breeder  of  Italian  bees  is  near  a 
would-be  purchaser  of  Caucasians,  and  that 
said  purchaser  is  inexperienced,  I  will  de- 
cline his  orders,  as  I  know  this  would  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  party  who  had  already 
spent  his  money  and  time  in  establishing  a 
valuable  race  of  bees. 

I  bought  the  first  Langstroth  hive  and  the 
first  Italian  queen  sent  to  this  county;  and 
during  the  34  years  since  then  our  bees  have 
been  greatly  improved  for  many  miles  away. 
Now,  suppose  some  fellow  who  cares  but 
little  for  his  neighbors  should  place  only  one 
colony  of  these  gentle  bees  near  by  me, 
just  to  get  a  paltry  bucket  of  honey.  Why, 
a  wave  of  black  blood  would  start  out  across 
the  country,  and  there  is  no  telling  ihe 
damage  it  would  do,  and  that  with  a  race  of 
bees  that  we  have  no  positive  proof  yet  is 
at  all  suitable  to  our  country. 

By  all  means  let  us  strive  for  the  very 
best;  but  be  careful  how  we  distribute  these 
new  races  until  we  know  that  we  have  a 
better  one  than  the  Italian,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  hard  to  find.  I  should  like 
to  have  these  new  races  tested  by  experts, 
if  possible,  before  being  sent  out  broadcast. 
This  was  my  intention  in  offering  them  last 
summer.  I  will  put  a  word  of  caution  in 
my  1906  circular,  and  I  beHeve  we  should  all 
do  so.  The  dark  leather  Italians  sent  out 
by  the  Department  are  a  very  valuable  bee, 
and  will  be  the  bee  for  the  honey  producer. 

I  hope  Prof.  Benton  will  succeed  in  get- 
ting Apis  dorsata,  but  I  doubt  their  stand- 
ing our  climate.  J.  M.  Davis. 
Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  Dec.  6,  1905. 

[We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  these  queens 
should  not  be  sent  out  indiscriminately  until 
we  know  something  more  of  their  qualities 
aside  from  the  gentleness  of  their  stock. 
All  the  bees  we  have  of  this  race  are  on  an 
island  in  Florida,  in  charge  of  A.  I.  Root, 
where  we  are  testing  them.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  sell  queens  of  this  race  until  we  can 
test  them  on  the  island. 
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Some  have  questioned  whether  or  not  the 
Department  at  Washington  was  going  to  do 
damage  by  sending  out  queens  of  this  blood. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  apprehend  any- 
trouble  from  that  point;  for  Dr.  Phillips 
plainly  stated  that  these  queens  will  be  sent 
only  to  responsible  breeders  who  will  agree 
to  conform  to  certain  conditions.  There  will 
be  no  excuse  for  such  a  breeder  "tainting  " 
or  "contaminating"  his  locality  if  he  keeps 
his  Caucasian  queens  clipped,  and  perforated 
metal  over  the  entrances  of  all  Caucasian 
colonies. 

But  you  ask,  "How  about  the  queen- 
breeder's  customers?,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, careless?' '  There  is  danger  here.  How 
this  can  be  overcome  I  do  not  know;  but  we 
must  remember  that  no  disaster  followed 
the  introduction  of  the  Eastern  races  of 
bees,  and  yet  some  of  them  afe  very  unde- 
sirable. 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  Caucasians 
look  so  much  like  the  black  bees  that  even 
breeders  are  confused.  Yet  this  is  not  at 
all  strarge;  for  when  Cyprians  were  first  in- 
troduced, there  were  many  who  could  not 
distinguish  them  from  light  colored  Italians. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  any  one 
who  is  reasonably  familiar  with  the  two 
races  has  no  trouble  in  drawing  the  distinc- 
tion.—Ed.] 


ALEXANDER'S    CURE   FOR 
A  SUCCESS. 


BLACK  BROOD 


BY  PERCY  ORTON. 


You  are  not  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of 
Mr.  Alexander's  method  of  curing  black 
brood,  as  I  have  used  practically  the  same 
method  for  the  past  two  years,  as  I  will  now 
describe. 

In  1904  I  had  five  colonies  that  were  badly 
affected  with  black  brood.  These  combs 
were  given  to  them  in  1903,  and  were  full 
sheets  and  wired.  I  dishked  very  much  to 
melt  them  up,  as  they  were  such  perfect 
ones;  so  I  thought  I  would  shake  No.  1  on  to 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  place  an  excluder 
of  zinc  on  top  of  No.  1,  and  tier  up  the  50 
affected  combs  on  top  of  hive  No.  1  and  let 
the  brood  hatch  out;  after,  to  fumigate  the 
combs  and  give  back  to  colonies  and  see  if  I 
could  save  them.  I  left  them  on  top  of  hive 
No.  1  for  a  month  (from  pure  slackness). 
When,  one  day,  I  looked  the  combs  over  they 
were  all  cleaned  out  and  the  brood-cells 
shone  like  a  bottle.  I  decided  to  give  them 
back  to  colonies,  and  not  fumigate.  I  did 
so,  and  as  healthy  brood  hatched  from  those 
combs  that  were  affected  as  you  ever  saw. 
I  was  afraid  to  mention  this  to  any  one,  as  I 
expected  to  be  hooted  at,  at  that  time,  so  I 
got  two  other  colonies  that  had  black  brood 
the  past  summer.  I  went  through  the  same 
operation,  and  the  brood  that  was  hatched 
in  the  affected  combs  after  treatment  was 
as  healthy  as  was  the  first. 

I  think  Mr.  Alexander's  method  the  best, 
as  you  secure  all  the  unhatched  brood  and  a 
young  queen  in  the  same  hive. 


I  send  you  also  a  photo  of  ten  queen-cells 
that  were  raised  between  brood-  combs  that, 
two  years  ago,  were  affected  so  badly  with 
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black  brood  that  I  could  not  get  one  queen- 
cell  to  hatch.    This  proves  that  the  combs  are 
free  from  the  disease  at  present, 
Northampton,  N.  Y. 

[This  is  the  first  testimonial  proving  the 
efficacy  of  the  Alexander  treatment  for  the 
cure  of  black  brood.  The  whole  secret  of  jt 
seems  to  rest  in  giving  the  bees  sufficient 
time  to  cleanse  and  polish  thoroughly  those 
cells  ready  for  the  queen  to  lay  iri.  —  Ed.] 


THE 


ALEXANDER   METHOD  OF  BUILDING 
UP  WEAK  COLONIES. 


Will   there  be  a  Loss  of  Returning  Bees  wten 

the  Upper  Hive  is  Put  Back  ?     What 

Becomes  of  the  Drones  ? 


Mr.  Root:—l  am  greatly  interested  in  Mr. 
Alexander's  article  on  strengthening  weak 
colonies  by  placing  them  on  the  top  of  strong 
ones.  I  wish,  however,  that  he  would  in- 
corporate answers  to  two  questions  in  his 
next  or  a  subsequent  article. 

First,  in  the  event  of  the  upper  colony 
rearing  drones,  as  it  certainly  will  do '  if 
growing  strong  by  the  treatment,  what  will 
happen  to  these  drones  and  to  the  colony 
which  rears  them?  All  openings  are  to  be 
closed  so  that  the  only  way  of  exit  for  the 
bees  of  the  upper  colony  is  through  the 
queen-excluder  and  down  through  the  lower 
hive-body.  In  brief,  this  means  that  the 
drones  above  the  excluder  will  never  get 
out.  They  will  die  in  the  upper  hive.  Will 
not  harmful  results  follow  from  that? 

Second,  when  the  upper  colony  is  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  is  set  back 
on  its  old  stand  or  upon  another  stand,  will 
not  its  loss  of  bees,  occasioned  by  the  field- 
workers  returning  to  the  double  hive  loc-t- 
tion,  weaken  it  down  to  about  the  same  con- 
dition it  was  in  at  the  start? 

I  hope  Mr.  Alexander's  plan  solves  this 
troublesome  problem,  and  I  wait  with  in- 
terest to  read  his  further  elucidation  of  it. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  March  26.  H.  H.  S. 

[Knowing  that  many  would  appreciate  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Alexander  on  this  point  we  sent  this  question 
to  him  direct,  and  he  replied  as  follows. — Ed.] 

In  reply  to  H.  H.  S.  and  many  others  re- 
garding our  method  of  caring  for  weak  col- 
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onies  shortly  after  taking  them  from  their 
winter  quarters,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
have  already  written  upon  this  subject; 
that  is,  after  they  have  a  little  uncapped 
brood  set  them  on  top  of  a  strong  colony 
with  a  queen-excluding  honey-board  be- 
tween, and  close  all  entrances  except  what 
they  have  through  the  excluder.  This  we 
do  about  five  days  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  cellar,  and  they  seem  to  locate  again  so 
but  few  if  any  are  lost.  The  very  few  old 
bees  that  may  be  lost  by  this  method  are 
merely  nothing  compared  with  the  gain  in 
bees  after  both  queens  have  been  laying 
three  weeks  or  more.  This  is,  without  any 
•exception,  the  best  and  most  practical  way 
■of  caring  for  those  little  weak  colonies  in 
■early  spring  that  has  ever  been  made  public. 

Another  question  that  many  are  asking 
is,  "  What  becomes  of  the  drones  that  are 
shut  up  in  the  old  hive  when  increase  is 
made?"  As  I  recommended  in  one  of  my 
former  articles,  first,  we  have  but  very  few 
drones  in  our  apiary.  I  never  thought  they 
added  much  to  the  surplus  honey  of  a  colo- 
ny, and  have  often  wondered  why  some  bee- 
keepers rear  millions  of  them  m  the  place 
of  workers;  and  for  that  reason  it  doesn't  hurt 
our  feelings  if  we  can  trap  them  in  an  upper 
hive  until  they  are  dead.  The  bees  usually 
pull  them  to  pieces  and  drag  the  most  of 
them  down  through  the  excluder.  The  man 
who  now  allows  his  bees  to  rear  thousands 
of  useless  drones  is  but  one  very  short  step 
in  advance  of  the  man  who  keeps  his  bees 
in  box  hives.  I  am  sure  we  secure  at  least 
three  tons  of  honey  a  year  more  than  we 
should  if  we  allowed  our  bees  to  rear  drones 
as  some  do.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires 
far  more  food  than  it  does  to  rear  workers; 
and  then  when  you  consider  the  advantage 
of  having  nearly  all  the  bees  in  a  hive  pro- 
ducers instead  of  one  fourth  or  more  only 
consumers,  it  counts  much  in  securing  sur- 
plus. So  far  as  we  can  prevent  we  allow 
only  one  or  two  colonies  to  rear  a  few, 
which  I  think  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  any 
apiary.  E.  W.  Alexander. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[I  wish  to  indorse  as  strongly  as  possible 
what  Mr.  Alexander  says  on  the  subject  of 
rearing  useless  drones.  I  would  add  further, 
don't  let  your  bees  have  drone  comb  in  the 
first  place  unless  you  wish  to  rear  drones 
for  breeding  purposes.  In  this  connection, 
see  the  last  paragraph  of  "Conversations 
;With  Doolittle,"  on  another  page.— Ed.] 


EARLY  SPRING  MANAGEMENT. 

Timely  Advice  on  what  Preparations  to  Make. 

BY  W.  R.  GILBERT. 


The  few  short  hours  of  warm  weather  we 
have  in  early  spring  induces  bees  to  leave 
then*  hives  for  a  good  cleansing  flight,  and 
much  they  make  of  the  opportunity.  The 
myriads  of  bees  issuing  from  some  of  the 


hives  shows  that  inside  they  have  not  been 
inactive,  though  unable  to  fly  abroad;  but 
when  the  early  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  then 
the  bees  become  really  busy  and  collect  what 
nectar  and  pollen  such  limited  breadths  of 
bloom  permit. 

If  bees,  which  at  that  time  are  badly  sup- 
plied with  food,  are  to  depend  upon  outside 
sources  till  the  extensive  tracts  of  flowers 
bloom  late  in  the  season,  they  will  indeed 
do  badly  throughout  the  season.  About  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  is  the  time  for  help- 
ing bees  with  candy  or  syrup.  The  former 
takes  more  time  for  preparation,  but  it  has 
this  advantage— it  provides  the  bees  with 
food  that  can  be  taken  only  slowly,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  be  stored  in  the  combs  to 
such  an  extent  as  is  often  done  when  they 
are  liberally  fed  with  syrup. 

This  is  the  time,  too,  in  which  to  move 
bees  to  fresh  sites  that  are  some  distance 
from  the  present  apiary.  Breeding  has  then 
commenced;  and  should  the  weather  be  mild 
the  bees  get  just  that  disturbance  in  the  act 
of  removal  that  stimulates  them  in  the  work 
they  are  now  performing  inside  the  hive. 

All  that  need  be  done  now  to  keep  the 
bees  secure  inside  is  to  nail  a  piece  of  finely 
perforated  zinc  over  the  entrance,  and  drive 
two  or  three  natls  through  the  plinths  at 
the  side  into  the  floor- boards;  and  to  save 
them  from  a  lot  of  bumping,  place  them  up- 
on a  good  layer  of  stravv. 

Let  them  have  a  day  to  settle  down,  and 
get  a  little  accustomed  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings, and  then  change  them  into  a 
fresh  hive,  giving  them  clean  quilts,  and 
plenty  of  them,  and  a  feeder  if  required. 

While  moving  the  frames  from  one  hive 
to  the  other,  destroy  the  cappings  of  the 
cells  containing  honey  around  the  brood  in 
the  middle  frames.  Others  may  be  similar- 
ly treated  after  a  few  days. 

While  breeding  is  progressing,  warmth  is 
necessary;  therefore  see  that  the  tops  of  the 
frames  are  well  covered,  and  that  only  a 
small  entrance  is  allowed. 

If  the  supply  of  pollen  is  found  to  be  short, 
give  some  pea  flour  in  an  old  skep  or  box, 
upon  some  small  shavings.  A  little  honey 
will  attract  the  bees;  and  while  they  require 
this  substitute  for  natural  pollen  they  will 
fetch  it. 

Orders  for  bee-appliances,  foundation, 
frames,  and  sections  in  particular,  had  bet- 
ter be  placed  at  once  to  prevent  loss  of  val- 
uable time,  when  they  are  really  wanted  for 
use  in  the  hives. 

If  excluder  zinc  is  used  between  the  brood- 
chamber  and  supers,  the  frame  in  the  upper 
apartment  may  be  filled  with  drone  comb, 
or,  rather,  drone- sized  foundation,  from 
which  the  bees  will  build  comb  of  drone- cells. 

Obtain  a  supply,  too,  of  wide  metal  ends, 
unless  strips  of  wood  are  nailed  on  the  ends 
of  the  frames  to  provide  the  distances;  but 
whatever  distance  is  allowed,  let  it  be  more 
than  that  between  the  brood-combs,  or  un- 
capping for  extracting  will  be  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory work. 

Medicine  Hat,  Manitoba. 
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HONEY-BEES  AND   CUCUMBERS. 


How  a  Shrewd  Old   German  Places    Bee- hives 
in  his   Cucumber-Hothouses,  and,  by  Mak- 
ing Bees  Fertilize    the  Cucumber-blos- 
soms, give    him  a  Big  Crop  at   a 
Time  when    Otherwise    they 
could  Not  be  Had. 


BY  D.    EVERETT  LYON,    PH.D. 


"The  one  great  mission  of  the  honey-bee 
is  fructification:  the  honey  she  may  store  is 
to  interest  us  in  her  propagation." 

Up-to  date  horticulturists  have  known  for 
years  that  the  presence  of  bees  among  the 
blossoms  means  an  increase  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit. 

In  some  sections  there  has  been  objection 
raised  to  bees  by  fruit-growers  who  declared 
that  they  were  stinging  the  fruit. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  bees 
know  full  well  that  the  bee  has  no  implement 
with  which  to  open  a  sound  specimen  of 
fruit.  The  hornet  and  wasp,  both  of  which 
hive  sharp  jaws  with  which  to  tear  old  bark 
from  trees  and  kindred  substances  with 
which  they  build  their  nests,  will  frequently 
bite  a  grape,  a  pear,  or  a  peach;  and  because 
a  honey-bee  is  seen  sipping  the  juice  that 
runs,  some  fruit-growers  have  declared  them 
enemies  when  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

One  has  but  to  watch  the  busy  fellows  as 


they  work  from  blossom  to  blossom,  to  see 
that,  in  pollenizing  fruit,  they  are  the  great- 
est of  benefactors.  Take,  for  instance,  an 
apple-blossom.  We  find  in  it  the  stamens 
with  their  corresponding  anthers.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  winds  will,  in  a  measure, 
carry  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the 
stamens,  yet  at  best  it  is  imperfectly  done. 

The  body  of  a  honey-bee  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  down  that  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  this  respect.  Of  course,  the  bee  un- 
consciously does  its  work  of  fertilizing  blos- 
soms, its  prime  object  being  to  secure  the 
nectar  secreted  in  the  corolla;  but  as  it 
buries  itself  deep  in  the  blossom  it  carries 
on  its  downy  body  the  fertilizing  pollen, 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  stamens. 

Jean  Ingelow  noted  the  little  fellows  coat- 
ed with  pollen,  and  wrote: 

O  velvet  bee!  you're  a  dusty  fellow; 
You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold. 

No  State,  perhaps,  produces  more  apples 
and  grapes  than  does  New  York,  and  per- 
haps in  no  other  State  is  bee-keeping  car- 
ried on  so  extensively.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two,  therefore,  is  manifest. 

I  remember  reading  of  a  section  of  Cali- 
fornia where  cherries  were  produced  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  and  incidentally  bees  were 
kept  by  some  who  were  not  engaged  in  the 
production  of  fruit.  For  some  reason  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  bee-keepers  and 
the  cherry-growers,  who   claimed  the  bees 
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were  stinging  the  fruit,  with  the 
result  that  the  bees  were' shipped 
away.  In  a  few  months  the 
cherry  crop  began  to  dwindle, 
and  almost  fail;  and  when  the 
growers  met  together  to  consid- 
er the  cause  it  was  found  that, 
with  the  sending  away  of  the 
bees,  the  crop  had  begun  to  fail. 

There  happened  to  be  one  or 
two  wise  heads  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  surmised  the  cause; 
and  as  an  experiment  the  bees 
were  brought  back,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  crop  went  back  to 
its  former  proportions,  thus 
showing  the  close  relation  be- 
tween bees  and  fruit. 

What  is  true  of  fruit-blossoms 
is  also  true  of  many  others,  chief 
of  which  is  the  cucumber.  There 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  blos- 
soms upon  a  cucumber- vine  — 
the  male  and  female;  and  in  or- 
der to  get  fruit  the  pollen  must 
be  carried  from  the  male  to  the  female. 

During  the  summer,  when  cucumbers  are 
grown  out  of  doors,  bees  in  the  vicinity  kept 
in  hives,  or  living  wild  in  old  trees,  will  fully 
accomplish  the  purpose.  When  it  comes, 
however,  to  raising  early  cucumbers  in  a 
hothouse,  when  the  vines  will  be  blossoming 
before  the  bees  are  aflight,  one  is  confront- 
ed by  a  serious  proposition. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Becker,  of  Morganville,  N.  J., 
found  that,  ilhe  could  get  a  crop  of  cucum- 
bers grown  in  hothouses  so  as  to  get  them 
to  market  before  those  grown  out  in  the 


INTERIOR  OF   CUCUMBER- GREENHOUSE;  HIVE  WITH  EN- 
TRANCE INSIDE. 

field  should  arrive,  he  would  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  splendid  price  for  them.  After 
careful  thought  he  determined  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  placing  a  hive  of  bees  in  each 
hothouse  to  see  if  they  would  pollenize  the 
vines.  Hives  with  strong  colonies  were 
bought,  and  placed  in  each  end  of  each  house 
so  that  the  bees  could  fly  out  into  the  house 
from  one  hive-entrance  or  out  of  doors  as 
they  preferred.  The  writer  visited  the  hot- 
house during  April,  when  the  blossoms  cov- 
ered the  vines,  and  the  noise  of  the  bees 
could  be  distinctly  heard  as  they  went  from 

flower  to 
flower.  So 
thoroughly 
did  the  little 
bees  do  the 
work  requir- 
ed, that,  with 
few  e  X  c  e  p- 
tions,  healthy 
cucumbers 
formed  at 
each  female 
blossom. 

The  crop 
that  followed 
was  enormous 
both  as  to  size 
and  quantity, 
some  speci- 
mens being  a 
foot  long,  and 
as  much  as 
three  inches 
in  diameter. 
Not  only  were 
the  cucum- 
bers fine  in 
appearance, 
but  especially 
luscious  were 
they  for  eat- 
ing. So  thor- 
oughly     did 
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Mr.  Becker  succeed  that  he  determined  to 
go  in  on  a  larger  scale,  until  now  he  has 
eight  hothouses  about  300  feet  long  by  50 
feet  deep,  all  steam- heated,  with  a  force 
of  about  fifteen  men  to  manage  them,  all 
growing  cucumbers. 

Lettuce  is  raised  in  the  houses  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  the  cucumber- vines  not  be- 
ing set  out  until  about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  vines  are  started  in  hotbeds  in  the 
houses;  and  when  set  out  in  the  houses  they 
are  in  most  cases  two  to  three  feet  in  length, 
with  buds  just  starting. 

Heavy  steel  wire  is  stretched  on  poles, 
and  forms  a  support  for  the  growing  vines 
that  fairly  fill  the  house,  as,  year  after 
year,  they  produce  several  hundred  barrels 
of  cucumbers,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  they  command  are  big. 


Thus  year  after  year  this  shrewd  old  Ger- 
man makes  the  bees  help  him  produce  early 
cucumbers  which,  without  their  help,  would 
be  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  very  evident 
that  all  who  grow  fruits  and  certain  vege- 
tables should  be  sure  that  there  are  bees 
enough  in  the  neighborhood  to  insure  the 
proper  fertilization  of  the  blossoms. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  MORE  HONEY. 


A  Plan  for  Materially  Increasing' the  Crop. 


BY  A.    K.    FERRIS. 


This  subject  is  so  broad,  and  so  many  de- 
tails enter  into  it,  that  I  will  give  in  this  ar- 
ticle only  a  few  hints  as  to  how  we  may  in- 


ONE  OF  J.  F.  BECKER  S  GREENHOUSES  WHERE  THE  BEES  FERTILIZE  CUCUMBER-BLOSSOMS, 


There  is,  however,  a  pathetic  side  to  the 
case;  and  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  bees.  Aft- 
er the  little  fellows  fly  about  the  house  from 
blossom  to  blossom  they  fail  in  most  cases 
to  find  their  hives,  and  hundreds  of  them 
can  be  seen  bobbing  against  the  glass  roof 
of  the  house,  trying  to  get  outside. 

It  doesn't  take  much  of  this  to  put  them 
out  of  business,  and  so  we  find  hundreds  of 
dead  bees  on  the  floor  which  could  not  get 
to  their  homes.  This  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Becker  is  compelled  to  buy  new  hives  each 
year  for  his  houses;  but  as  this  is  merely  a 
matter  of  a  few  dollars'  output  for  a  return 
of  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  item  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  necessary  expense. 


crease  the  yield  from  our  present  number  of 
colonies. 

In  localities  where  the  flow  is  from  buck- 
wheat, goldenrod,  and  other  medium  and 
late  flowering  plants,  the  keeping  of  more 
colonies  run  on  the  "let-alone  "  method  will, 
no  doubt,  be  the  very  best  way  to  secure  a 
larger  yield;  but  in  the  North,  where  the 
flow  is  early,  the  more  intensive  methods 
are  better,  as  1  have  proved,  for  colonies  so 
operated  have  given  a  yield  from  two  to  nine 
times  as  much  as  those  run  on  the  "let- 
alone  method." 

To  secure  more  honey  from  a  given  num- 
of  colonies  I  prepare  a  double  hive  by  plac- 
ing a  §-inch  division  in  the  center  of^a  ten- 
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frame  hive,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  five- 
frame  divisions.  To  the  top  of  this  division 
I  tack  a  quilt  that  it  may  be  thrown  back 
from  either  side  so  as  to  leave  either  set  of 
frames  easy  of  operation.  If  the  hive- body 
has  a  tight  bottom  on  it  I  place  a  four  inch 


FIG.   ].— A  TEN-FRAME   HIVE  AKRANGED   ON  THE  FERKIS    SYSTEM 


block  the  thickness  of  the  entrance  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  entrance,  making  two 
entrances  so  that  each  five-frame  division 
has  an  entrance  of  its  own.  As  this  four- 
inch  block  is  shoved  into  the  division-board 
it  stops  all  passage  of  bees  from  one  side  to 
the  other.     See  hive  No.  1  in  illustration. 

Another  form  which 
I  like  better  is  to  take 
a  full-depth  extracting- 
super,  putting  a  i-inch 
division  in  the  center 
and  tacking  a  wire 
screen,  of  small  enough 
mesh  to  exclude  bees, 
on  the  bottom.  Bore 
two  one-inch  auger- 
holes  in  one  end  for  en- 
trances, with  a  button 
one  inch  in  thickness 
over  each,  that  they 
may  be  closed  as  much 
as  desired.  It  also 
gives  a  one-inch  alight- 
ing-board for  the  bees. 
See  hive  No.  2  in  illus- 
tration. Tack  the  quilt 
on  the  same  as  for 
above.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  transfer  the 
bees  into  either  of 
these  hives  we  have 
prepared. 

In  September,  if  the 
honey-flow  has  ceased, 
I  take  a  good  strong 
ten-  frame  colony  and 
transfer  it  into  this 
prepared  hive,  giving 
it  another  queen,  thus 


making  two  five- frame  colonies  in  one  hive- 
body,  each  having  a  queen  with  only  a  |-in. 
partition  between  them.  Feed  this  pre- 
pared double  colony  all  the  sugar  syrup  or 
good  honey  it  will  take,  and  winter  in  a  cel- 
lar or  special  repository.  Here  is  where 
No.  2  is  better;  for 
when  the  bottom  is  re- 
moved there  is  still  the 
wire  screen,  which 
keeps  the  bees  from 
going  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  ex- 
cludes mice  and  rats, 
still  giving  perfect  ven- 
tilation from  the  bot- 
tom. 

About  the  first  of 
March  here  at  Madison 
I  bring  out  these  colo- 
nies and  place  them  on 
their  summer  stands. 
The  first  nice  warm  day 
I  look  them  over  to 
see  that  each  has  a 
queen,  uniting  all  that 
are  queenless.  If  any 
are  reduced  in  bees 
enough  I  remove  a  comb 
or  two  of  honey  and 
slip  in  a  regular  divi- 
sion board  follower,  as  bees  will  not  clus- 
ter on  the  outside  of  a  board  as  they  will  on 
a  comb.  In  this  respect  a  division- board  is 
better  than  a  comb  for  weak  ones. 

When  the  strongest  of  these  five-frame 
divisions  have  some  brood  in  all  five  of  their 
combs  I  go  through  the  whole   yard   again, 


FIG. 


2.— A  CLOSE  VIEW  OF  COLONIES  MANAGED    ACCORDING  TO 
THE  FERRIS  PLAN. 
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changing  ends  with  a  comb  of  brood  in  each 
so  as  to  secure  brood  the  full  length  of  the 
frames.  From  the  strongest  I  take  out  a 
comb  of  brood  (I  prefer  hatching),  and  give 
it  to  the  weakest  ones,  in  this  way  equaliz- 
ing all. 

At  this  time  I  take  out  the  division-boards 
given  the  previous  visit,  returning  either 
empty  combs  or  combs  of  honey  as  their 
needs  demand. 

When  a  majority  have  some  brood  in  all 
five  combs  I  take  two  hives  and  set  them  in 
place  of  each  double  colony  with  their  en- 
trances corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  double  colony.  Transfer  each  queen 
and  the  frames  into  the  new  hive,  and  give 
five  more  frames  of  either  honey  or  comb  as 
their  needs  demand.  These  may  be  given 
all  at  once,  or  a  frame  or  two  at  a  time,  just 
as  long  as  they  receive  room  and  food  enough 
so  that  brood-rearing 
will  go  on  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Whenever  these 
colonies  need  more 
room,  give  it  until  the 
flow  is  expected  in  a 
day  or  two. 

At  this  point,  if  I 
wish  no  increase  I  de- 
stroy both  queens  in 
these  two  colonies,  and 
in  one  or  two  days 
unite  them,  stacking 
one  story  above  anoth- 
er, giving  either  a  ripe 
queen-cell  or  young 
laying  queen  previous- 
ly reared  from  my  best 
stock,  and  confine  her 
by  a  queen- excluder 
to  the  lower  story, 
which  I  have  arrang- 
ed with  five  frames  of 
brood  —  mostly  the 
young  larvae  —  and  five 
sheets  of  foundation 
or  empty  comb,  alter- 
nating them.  This  is 
as    I     arrange     them 

when  run  for  extracted  honey.  If  I  wish 
increase  I  take  one  good  frame  of  hatching 
brood  and  adhering  bees  with  their  queen, 
placing  them  in  another  hive,  giving  at  first 
a  partly  filled  comb  of  honey  and  another 
empty  comb  with  a  division-board  follower, 
contracting  the  entrance  to  a  one-bee  space. 
These  nuclei  will  build  up  to  good  strong 
colonies  for  wintering,  if  room  is  given  as 
needed.  In  this  way  you  get  two  nuclei, 
each  having  a  laying  queen  and  eighteen  or 
more  frames  of  brood  and  bees  at  the  right 
time  to  secure  a  surplus  from  clover  or  bass- 
wood. 

By  giving  a  ripe  queen-cell  or  young  lay- 
ing queen  to  the  large  queenless  colony  I 
have  never  had  one  swarm.  However,  I 
would  remove  all  other  cells  at  the  time  of 
giving  a  queen  or  cell.  This  method,  slight- 
ly modified,  could  be  adopted  for  comb  hon- 
ey, though  I  have  always  considered  it  more 
profitable  to  produce  extracted. 


Figures  2  and  3  show  colonies  the  17th 
of  June,  1905,  that  yielded  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  pounds  per  colony  this  poor 
season,  when  the  average  in  the  vicinity 
did  not  exceed  thirty  pounds;  and  nine  col- 
onies, the  nearest  to  me,  run  on  the  or- 
dinary method,  did  not  yield  as  much 
surplus  as  my  poorest  one  run  on  the  above 
method. 

The  secret  of  producing  more  honey  lies 
in  being  able  to  produce  more  bees  at  the 
right  time  and  of  the  right  kind  rather  than 
the  keeping  of  more  colonies  run  on  the 
"let-alone"  method,  as  some  have  advo- 
cated. 

The  foregoing  is  the  method  as  adapted 
to  the  ten-frame  hive  of  standard  style.  In 
another  article  we  will  describe  a  hive  better 
adapted  to  this  two-queen  system. 

Madison,  Wis. 


FIG.   3.  — PART  OF   THE  APIARY  OF  A.  K.   FERRIS. 


BEES  AND  POULTRY  COMBINED. 


The  Success  of  Each  Depends  Upon  the  Care 
Given. 


BY  A.  A.  ZIEMER. 


As  I  am  deeply  interested  in  bees  as  well 
as  fancy  poultry,  and  kept  both  with  great 
success  for  years.  I  must  say  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Frank  McGlade  has  held  my  attention 
more  than  any  other  in  that  number.  The 
pictures  were  studied  closely,  which,  as  he 
sajs,  were  not  overdrawn  —  probably  not; 
and  if  they  were  not,  it  surely  does  not  look 
as  if  there  were  the  right  man  behind  to 
give  the  birds  their  care.  The  way  they  are 
tearing  around  him  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
kept  on  a  fast  for  a  week  or  two. 

Now,  I  don't  quite  agree  with  Mr.  McGlade 
the  way  he  runs  down  the  busy  old  hen 
that  keeps  laying  right  along  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world  if  she  is  cared  for;  so  I  can  not  let 
this  pass  by  without  replying  to  same,  as  1 
am  keeping  both  bees  and  poultry,  and  al 
ways  like  to  boost  both  and  run  down  nei 
ther.  I  have  kept  bees  for  the  last  ten  years,' 
and  could  not  be  without  them  any  more,  as 
they  have  proven  most  profitable  to  me.  I 
will  not  go  into  details  and  give  any  book 
accounts,  but  I  can  say  that  my  bees  have 
averaged  $10  per  hive  profit,  and  I  can  give 
Mr.  McGlade  credit  for  boosting  the  bees. 
They  surely  deserve  it;  but  I  can  not  say 
that  the  work  is  play  compared  to  chicken- 
raising— nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  sure 
there  is  enough  of  it  in  both  lines,  if  they 
are  cared  for  the  way  they  should  be,  for 
everybody  knows  neither  bees  nor  chickens 
will  thrive  well  for  a  song.  I  will  admit 
that  there  is  enough  work  in  the  chicken 
business  to  keep  one  hustling  all  the  time. 
In  the  winter  we  haven't  so  much  work  with 
bees  as  chickens.  Chickens  have  to  be  car- 
ed for  more  in  winter  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  in  winter  eggs;  also  fitting  some 
of  the  birds  for  the  show-room,  as  everybody 
knows  that  blue-ribbon  winners  hardly  ever 
grow  around  the  woods;  so  there  is  always 
something  to  look  after,  especially  in  yards 
where  there  are  more  than  one  variety  kept. 

I  am  a  crank  on  buffs.  I  tried  nearly 
every  thing  that  wears  buff  feathers,  and 
each  variety.  The  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leg- 
horns, and  Orpingtons,  are  proving  a  very 
successful  bird  to  me,  laying  their  store  of 
eggs  all  the  year  round,  never  stopping  for 
the  coldest  day,  as  the  mercury  often  falls 
to  20  below  zero  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Of  course,  these  hens  are  cared  for,  and  no 
one  should  expect  the  busy  old  hen  to  lay 
unless  she  is  cared  for. 

I  am  sure  I  could  not  say  a  word  against 
the  busy  hen,  for  she  deserves  the  same 
praise  as  the  busy  bee,  and  I  think  that 
every  poultry- keeper  agrees  with  me  here. 
If  not,  why  don't  they  all  do  as  Mr.  McGlade 
did— load  them  up  and  haul  them  to  Colum- 
bus, which,  I  am  sure,  they  would,  and  I 
myself  wouldn't  hold  on  to  them  very  long 
if  they  turned  out  the  way  Mr.  McGlade  is 
speaking  about.  But  almost  every  poultry- 
keeper  knows  that  there  is  the  almighty  dol- 
lar back  of  the  busy  hen  each  year;  yes, 
and  just  a  little  more,  sometimes,  in  some  of 
these  fine  specimens  of  thoroughbred  pullets 
and  cockerels.  No,  I  think  when  it  comes 
to  giving  advice  on  either  bees  or  poultry  as 
to  which  is  the  more  profitable,  I  say  both,  ev- 
ery time,  and  think  every  bee  or  poultry  keep- 
er finds,  if  they  have  care  and  right  manage- 
ment, in  both  lines,  each  will  give  its  share 
of  profits;  at  least  I  have  found  them  a  win- 
ing pair,  neither  interfering  with  the  other. 

Waltham,  Minn. 

[Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  am  just  starting  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way,  with  the  view  of  test- 
ing some  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  some  of 
our  bee-keeping  poultry- men.  Going  to 
make  a  mixed  bee  and  poultry  journal?  Oh, 
no!  Gleanings  will  always  be  a  bee  paper, 
-Ed.] 


A  COMB- HONEY  SHIPPING- CASE  WITHOUT 
GLASS. 

I  am  sending  a  shipping- case  which  Mr. 
L.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Jackson,  gave  me.  The 
two  things  different  are,  of  course,  the  no- 
glass  feature  and  the  manner  of  putting  the 
no  drip  sticks  in.  While  in  Jackson,  Mr. 
Aspinwall  had  me  talk  with  a  number  of  his 
grocers,  and,  almost  to  a  man,  they  said 
they  would  just  as  soon  have  the  cases  with- 
out the  glass,  and  some  of  them  now  prefer 
them  without  the  glass.  The  reason  they 
offered  was  that  their  attention  was  called 
by  the  stencil-marking  on  the  front,  and 
that  they  were  much  more  apt  to  ask  to  see 


it,  and  thus  give  the  grocer  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  customer,  where, ^if  it  was 
in  plain  sight,  the  prospective  customer 
would  look  at  it  and  pass  on.  They  also 
mentioned  that,  so  much  of  their  trade  was 
by  phone,  it  little  mattered.  The  difference 
in  price  would  also  be  a  considerable  item. 
Mr.  Aspinwall  also  suggested j,  that  a  case 
after  that  pattern,  only  a  one-row  ten-sec- 
tion case,  would  be  a  fine  family  size,  espe- 
cially for  the  man  who  sells  ten  sections  for 
a  dollar.  E.  M.^HuNT. 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

[The  shipping-case  here  shown  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  Michigan  State  Bee-keepers' 
Association  convention  at  Jackson,  and  was 
quite  favorably  commented  on  by  the  mem- 
bers present.  The  freight  classification  puts 
honey  "in  glass"  as  first  class,  and  that 
"in  wood  "  as  second  class.  When  this  tar- 
iff was  first  printed,  some  of  the  roads  were 
inclined  to  consider  that  all  comb  honey  in 
shipping- cases  with  glass  front  was  in  glass, 
and,  consequently,  the  freight  rate  was 
pushed  up  one  notch;  but  after  considerable 
explanation  we  showed  that,  evidently,  such 
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classification  referred  to  honey  in  bottles; 
that  comb  honey  in  a  shipping-case  with 
glass  fronts  ought  to  go  as  second  class  be- 
cause the  percentage  of  glass  was  very 
small  to  the  amount  of  wood.  All  the  rail- 
roads, I   think,   now   accept   shipping-cases 


would  not  be  just  as  good.  If  the  freight- 
handler  can  not  read,  he  ought  to  be  bounc- 
ed from  the  pay-roll.  Shipping-cases  with 
glass  fronts  have  been  broken  into,  and  the 
fine  cakes  of  honey  despoiled  by  some  big 
fingers,  time    and    again.     The    Aspinwall 


A  HIVE-STAND   TO   GIVE   FOOT  ROOM;     SEE   NEXT   PAGE. 


with  glass  fronts  as  second  class.  But  the 
bee-keeper  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
having  such  honey  billed  "in  glass"  or  else 
it  will  go  at  first-class  rates. 

The  Aspinwall  case  is  a  very  unique  one; 
and  if  the  discrimination  against  glass  fronts 


case    would    prevent    any    thing    of     this 
kind. 

The  arrangement  of  the  no- drip  cleats  in 
mortises  or  slots  in  the  ends  of  the  case  is 
very  unique.  It  could  not,  however,  be  very 
well  appHed  to  a  glass- front  case  showing 


A  CHEAP  AND   SERVICEABLE   EXTRACTING-HOUSE. 


had  continued  the  all- wood  case  with  the  let- 
tering would  have  been  the  solution. 

The  all-wood  case  can  be  made  consider- 
ably cheaper,  and  I   do   not  know  why  it 


four  sections  six  deep.  But  where  the  cases 
are  two-row,  like  the  sample  here  shown, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  mortising  for 
the  cleats.— Ed.] 
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VENTILATION  UNDER  HIVES;  DIFFERENCE  IN 
LOCATIONS;  SEE  PRECEDING  PAGE. 

I  am  mailing  you  a  photo  of  one  of  my  api- 
aries. The  hives  are  mostly  eight  and  ten 
frame  Dovetailed;  also  regular  and  some 
modified  Langstroths.  The  hives  in  the  sin- 
gle rows  back  of  those  in  pairs  are  the  old 
stocks,  the  swarms  having  been  set  on  the 
old  stands.  The  stands  themselves  consist 
of  almost  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand  in 
an  outyard;  but  I  very  much  prefer  those 
made  of  2X4  studding  standing  edgewise  at 
front  and  back,  and  held  together  by  two 
four-inch  boards  nailed  on  top.  This  raises 
the  hives  to  facilitate  proper  ventilation, 
and  allows  the  feet  of  the  operator  to  ex- 
tend under  the  hives  when  Hfting  heavy  su- 
pers —  an  advantage  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant. 

The  stones  seen  lying  upon  the  hives  might 
be  dispensed  with  in  a  home  yard,  but  are 
necessary  when  the  bee-keeper  visits  the 
yards  only  occasionally.  They  insure  against 
wind  and  sun  and  the  rubbing  of  stock. 

The  past  season  the  apiary  shown  yielded 
a  full  crop,  while  in  the  other  two  yards  less 
than  half  a  crop  was  secured.  So  much  for 
location  a  few  miles  apart  in  the  same  sea- 
son. L,  M.  Gulden. 

Osakis,  Minn. 


A  CALIFORNIA    EXTRACTING-HOUSE;  SEE  CUT 
ON  PRECEDING  PAGE. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  extract- 
ing-house.  As  you  will  see,  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  is  made  of  canvas  3  ft.  wide, 
while  the  rest  is  of  mosquito-netting  5  feet 
wide.  The  darker  place  is  where  the  ex- 
tracting is  done.  The  roof  is  constructed  of 
sheeting.  A.  J.  Hesse. 

Merced,  Cal. 


sweet- CLOVER  SEED;    A  BEESWAX  RELIC. 

Mr.  Root:— Since  the  sweet-clover  article 
appeared  on  page  1193,  Nov.  15,  1905,  I  have 
received  inquiries  for  seed.  Some  I  answer- 
ed by  mail,  but  think  this  a  better  way,  as 
there  may  be  others  who  would  be  benefited. 
I  sowed  and  gave  away  all  the  seed  that  I 
saved  this  year,  but  it  can  be  bought  of  al- 
most any  large  seed  company,  such  as  James 
Vick's,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  John  A.  Selzer, 
Lacrosse,  Wis.,  or  Portland  Seed  Co.,  Port- 
land, Oregon.  In  case  one  can  not  procure 
seed  of  the  seed  companies  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  small  quantities  by  mail  next 
year,  free  of  charge,  to  bee-keepers  only,  if 
they  will  pay  for  the  mailing. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  a  weed,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  forage-plant,  and  will  not 
become  troublesome  in  cultivated  land.  It 
thrives  best  on  waste  land,  in  fence-corners, 
along  ditches  and  stony  land.  Too  much 
can  not  be  said  in  its  favor  as  a  honey-plant. 

Some  15  years  ago  I  saw  an  article  in 
Gleanings  about  the  beeswax  ship  found 
near  Nehalem,  Oregon.  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  in  the  city  museum,  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  while  there  I  saw  a  part  of  the  ship — 
about  75  or  80  pounds  of  the  wax,  also  some 


of  the  candles,  one  of  which  still  shows  the 
wick,  which  is  charred  at  the  end.  The 
large  pieces  of  wax  have  Latin  characters  in- 


OUTDOOR  FEEDING;  SEE  ARTICLE  BY  LOUIS 
SCHOLL,  ON  ANOTHER  PAGE. 

scribed  on  them.  There  is  considerable  data 
or  history  in  the  museum  concerning  the 
ship  and  the  wax.  Jos.  Egge. 

Willamette,  Oregon. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  secure, 
at  our  expense,  a  good  photo  of  the  beeswax 
curio  you  describe.  Be  sure  to  take  in  the 
lettering.  This  must  be  a  very  interesting 
specimen;  and  any  further  information  that 
you  can  add  to  what  you  have  already  writ- 
ten will  be  appreciated.  May  we  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  further 
with  a  good  photo?  Employ  a  good  artist, 
and  we  will  pay  any  reasonable  expense  con- 
nected with  it.  —  Ed.1 


360  COLONIES    IN  ONE    YARD;    SEE    ARTICLE 
BY  LOUIS  SCHOLL. 
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BEES     TRANSFERRING     LARV^;  WEAK  COLO- 
NIES. 

I  gave  a  queenless  colony  a  comb  contain- 
ing young  larvae.  Next  week  I  found  that 
bees  had  built  two  cells  in  the  next  comb. 
My  partner  says  he  did  not  change  nor  move 
the  combs.     Do  bees  transfer  larvae? 

While  my  colonies  are  all  right,  there  are 
four  which  are  always  weak,  though  I  help 
them  with  brood- combs.  There  is  no  foul 
brood  nor  worms,  but  neither  activity  nor 
honey.  What  can  I  do  to  get  ahead  with 
such  colonies?  A.  B. 

Manzanillo,  ^Cuba. 

[I  can  not  recall  just  now  whether  we  have 
had  any  reports  showing  that  bees  have  ac- 
tually moved  larvx  from  a  worker  into  a 
queen  cell;  but  I  know  that  we  have  evidence 
showing  conclusively  that  the  bees  do  move 
eggs  in  this  way;  and  I  do  not  know  any  rea- 
son why  a  young  larva  could  not  be  moved 
as  well  as  an  egg. 

In  the  case  of  the  four  weak  colonies,  if 
they  continued  to  be  weak  year  after  year  I 
would  pinch  the  heads  of  the  queens  and  in- 
troduce better  stock.  If  the  queens  are 
surely  all  right,  reduce  the  four  down  to  two, 
or  even  one  by  uniting  if  that  be  necessary 
to  give  them  the  proper  strength.  A  colony, 
to  do  much  in  honey,  must  be  fairly  boiling 
over  with  bees.— Ed.] 


HOW  CAN  COLONIES  BE  PREPARED  FOR  A 
VERY  EARLY  HONEY-FLOW? 

On  page  1237,  1905,  Mr.  Alexander  tells 
how  to  get  the  bees  ready  for  a  honey-flow 
that  comes  after  July  4.  Will  he  or  some 
other  man  of  experience  tell  us  how  to  get 
the  bees  in  the  best  condition  to  gather  the 
honey  from  a  flow  that  begins  June  1  and 
ends  about  July  15,  little  or  no  honey  after 
that  date?  and  how  to  get  queen-cells  the 
first  part  of  May;  whether  to  make  increase 
before,  during,  or  after  the  flow,  to  get  the 
most  honey,  and  leave  the  bees  in  the  best 
condition  when  the  honey- flow  stops?  That 
is  what  Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  calls  for. 

Would  the  60- lb.  can  (hanging  feeder)  you 
described  last  fall  be  good  to  use  in  spring 
as  a  stimulative  feeder?  Mr.  Alexander 
puts  weak  colonies  on  top  of  strong  ones  to 
build  them  up  in  spring.  How  does  he  sep- 
arate them  to  equalize  the  bees  and  prevent 
loss  of  uncapped  brood?  Last  summer  I 
tried  his  way  of  making  increase.  I  like  it 
the  best  of  any  plan  I  have  tried.  How  do 
the  large  producers  of  extracted  honey  get 
the  honey  out  of  the  cappings  in  good  condi- 
tion to  sell?  Melting  the  caps  with  the  hon- 
ey in  them,  with  a  solar  wax- extractor  or 
fire  heat,  darkens  the  honey  and  injures  the 
flavor,  and  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  wax 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y.      E.  D.  Howell. 

[In  a  series  of  articles  given  by  Mr.  Doo- 
little  he  will  cover  the  very  point  concerning 
which  you  inquire,  probably  in  the  April  15th 
issue,  and  I  would,  therefore,  refer  you  to 
that  method. 


The  outdoor  feeder,  or  the  hanging- square- 
can  principle,  could  be  used  provided  the 
weather  were  warm  enough.  In  early  sprina: 
there  will  be  a  good  many  cool  days,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  the  atmosphere  would 
be  too  chilly  for  the  bees  to  do  much  in 
gathering  syrup  from  a  feeder  outdoors. 
Better  feed  in  the  hives  that  need  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  already  described,  or 
will  soon  describe,  his  method  of  dividing 
those  doubled-up  colonies. 

The  best  way  to  get  honey  out  of  cappings 
is  to  let  them  stand  for  several  days  until 
they  can  drain  dry.  You  can  hasten  the 
process  somewhat  by  putting  them  into  a 
German  wax-press  and  squeezing  them  cold ; 
but  in  so  doing  you  will  be  liable  to  find  hon- 
ey in  cavities  formed  by  the  cappings  being 
pressed  tightly  together.— Ed.] 


SHALL  WE  SPRAY  WHILE  THE  TREES  ARE  IN 
BLOOM? 

The  above  heading  is  a  very  important 
subject,  and  especially  so  to  the  bee-keep- 
ers in  some  localities  where  spraying  is 
practiced  at  that  time.  Bee-keepers  should 
look  this  matter  up  now  before  the  time 
comes  for  spraying,  and  try  in  some  way  to 
prevent  it  instead  of  telling  the  editors  about 
their  bees  being  poisoned  by  spraying.  I 
sent  for  some  catalogs  of  sprayers  and 
spraying.  One  came  from  the  William 
Stahl  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  They  advised  spray- 
ing while  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Glean- 
ings tells  me  to  protest  against  such  things, 
so  I  wrote  to  them  in  the  following  language : 

Dear  Sirs:—1  had  intended  getting  me  a  sprayer  this 
spring,  as  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  fruit-trees;  but  as  you 
advise  spraying  while  in  full  bloom,  and  as  I  receive 
quite  a  little  income  from  my  bees,  I  will  abandon  the 
sprayer  this  spring,  as  I  don't  think  Paris  green  would 
be  good  for  them. 

I  now  quote  from  Mr.  Stahl's  catalog,  p.  8: 

The  second  application  should  be  made  (and  which  I 
consider  the  most  necessary),  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  using  for  this  application  ihe  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  adding  thereto  Paris  green  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  160  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  applica- 
tion should  not  be  delayed  several  days;  and  it  ia  well  to 
commence  as  soon  as  blossoms  begin  to  fall. 

The  above  is  word  for  word  Mr.  Stahl's 
instructions.  I  do  not  desire  to  injure  any 
one's  business,  but  why  can't  Mr.  Stahl  put 
it  in  his  catalog  as  he  did  to  me  in  his  ans- 
wer to  my  inquiry  about  it?  The  following 
is  from  Mr.  Stahl's  own  pen: 

Mr.  B.  A.  Animons:—'We  have  yours  of  the  9th;  and 
that  you  may  have  no  misunderstanding  with  reference 
to  the  bloom-spraying,  we  beg  to  advise  that  bloom- 
spraying  is  done  just  as  the  bloom  is  dropping,  when 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  to  your  bees.  Of  course, 
with  those  who  have  no  bees  it  is  just  a  little  better  to 
spray  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Possibly  just 
as  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  this  spraying  done 
a  little  later.  You  need  have  no  fear  along  this  line,  as 
thousands  of  fruit-growers  have  followed  the  above  with 
the  very  best  results,  and  with  no  danger  to  bees  or  to 
stock  in  orchard. 

If  you  are  interested  in  growing  fruit  you  can  not  af- 
ford to  pass  spraying  this  season,  as  by  this  means  only 
will  you  succeed  in  raising  good  fruit. 

If  the  above  was  not  worded  by  Mr.  Stahl 
it  was  by  his  manager.  He  seems  to  think 
if  I  have  no  bees  it  would  be  better  while  in 
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bloom.     If  it  would  be  better,  would  that  be 
right  to  my  fellow- man? 
Mannington,  W.  Va.        B.  A.  Ammons, 

[We  are  glad  to  get  a  statement  from  the 
Stahl  concern  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not 
advocate  spraying  except  when  the  petals 
of  the  blossoms  are  falling.  While  the  let- 
ter is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  is  very 
much  better  than  the  statement  in  the  cata- 
log. We  are  a  little  surprised  that  a  pro- 
gressive firm  should  continue,  as  it  has  been 
doing,  to  keep  such  advice  in  their  circular 
matter,  when  some  of  the  leading  experi- 
ment stations,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  con- 
demned the  practice  of  spraying  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  finding  that  nothing  was 
gained,  but  often  much  lost,  on  account  of 
the  injury  to  the  delicate  flower-parts  from 
the  poisonous  mixtures.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  severe  losses  in  bees  where 
trees  are  sprayed  while  in  bloom.  Mr.  Am- 
mons is  not  the  only  one  who  has  refused  to 
buy  spraying  outfits  from  this  concern  be- 
cause of  the  advice  given  in  their  catalog. 
We  hope  the  company  will  see  that  it  is  not 
only  to  the  advantage  of  the  bee-keeper  and 
fruit-grower  but  also  to  its  interests  to 
withdraw  such  advice  from  the  next  edition 
of  its  catalog.  —Ed.  ] 


WEIGHTS  OF  SECTIONS  DEPEND  ON  LOCALITY; 
THE  4X5Xlf  AVERAGE  A  PULL  POUND. 

I  notice  on  page  1072,  1905,  your  article  in 
regard  to  light-weight  sections,  claiming  the 
4X5  sections  do  not  weigh  a  pound,  but 
which  I  have  found  to  the  contrary.  I  use 
nearly  all  4X5  sections;  and  as  I  had  noticed 
the  fault  found  by  some  bee-keepers  I  made 
a  test  of  it.  I  took  off  a  super  of  32  sec- 
tions and  weighed  them.  Here  are  the  re- 
sults: 26  weighed  16^  oz. ;  3,  16  oz. ;  3,  15| 
oz.  each.  I  believe  it  is  more  in  the  loca- 
tion. Here  in  the  North  the  4|X4J  section 
will  weigh  16  to  ITJ  oz. ;  but  for  my  use  I 
prefer  the  4X5,  as  I  get  a  neater  and  nicer- 
finished  section  of  honey.  I  use  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive  with  an  outer  wall  and  chaff, 
and  am  watching  results.  They  have  prov- 
en to  be  very  satisfactory  up  to  date. 

E.  J.  McLaughlin. 

Timberland,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1905. 

[You  are  quite  right,  that  locality  has 
much  to  do  with  the  weight  of  sections. 
Management,  as  well  as  the  particular  strain 
of  bees  themselves,  also  has  a  bearing  on 
the  matter.  —Ed.  ] 

vaseline    to    pbevent     propolis     from 
sticking  to  the  hands. 

Tell  Dr.  Miller  to  use  petrolatum  or  vase- 
line, which  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  in- 
stead of  butter,  for  anointing  the  fingers 
for  handling  brcod-frames,  etc.  There  is 
no  rancidity  about  petrolatum  (petrolatum 
jelly),  and  it  is  much  cheaper  and  nicer  than 
butter.  It  effectually  prevents  the  hands 
from  being  all  smeared  up  with  propolis. 
Stephen  Davenport. 

Indian  Fields,  N.  Y. 


wintering  baby  nuclei. 

On  page  1235  of  last  year  you  state  that 
wintering  baby  nuclei  in  a  cellar  at  Medina 
was  not  a  success,  because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  clusters.  On  Nov,  1,  1905,  1  made 
up  and  placed  in  the  cellar,  the  temperature 
of  which  was  40  to  45,  a  nucleus  of  about 
300  to  350  bees  and  a  queen,  on  two  4jX4i 
sections.  They  were  set  out  for  a  number 
of  flights  during  November,  December,  and 
early  January.  But  on  January  21,  with  a 
temperature  of  75,  they  had  one  flight  too 
many.  When  I  came  home  from  church, 
Italian  bees  (those  of  the  nucleus  were 
brown)  held  possession  of  the  box,  and  the 
browns  with  their  queen  were  missing.  I 
think  they  might  have  wintered  had  they  not 
been  robbed  out,  as  scarcely  a  bee  had  flied 
up  to  that  time.  Wm.  C.  Hunt. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19. 

[There  is  a  great  difference  in  bees.  One 
cluster  in  a  baby-nucleus  hive  will  apparent- 
ly get  along  very  comfortably,  while  another 
will  succumb  very  shortly.  The  trouble  with 
wintering  with  baby  nuclei  in  the  center  is 
that  the  clusters  are  so  very  small  they  seem 
to  get  discouraged,  then  demoralized,  break- 
ing up  the  cluster,  and  finally  d>  ing.  Mr. 
Allen  Latham,  one  of  onr  correspundents, 
reports  good  success,  however,  in  wintering 
quite  a  number  of  baby  nuclei.  His  report 
will  appear  later. —Ed.] 


TEMPERATURE  OF  BEE-CELLAR. 

'  Would  a  cellar  standing  at  38  to  40  degrees 
all  winter  be  a  safe  place  for  bees  '!    This  is 
the  condition  of  my  cellar. 
Roodhouse,  111.,  Feb.  3.   W.  H.  Priest. 

[A  temperature  of  38  degrees  is  a  little  too 
low  to  get  good  results  for  indoor  wintering. 
When  it  gels  as  low  as  38  I  would  carry  in 
two  or  three  square  cans  of  hot  water  taken 
off  the  stove.  By  "square  cans"  1  mesan 
the  ordinary  honey-cans  holding  60  lbs. 
Three  of  these  placed  in  the  cellar  would  in- 
crease the  temperature  materially.  But  a 
far  better  way  would  be  to  put  m  euough 
more  bees  to  bring  up  the  temperature  of 
the  cellar.  If,  for  example,  the  normal 
temperature  was  38  or  40  with  15  or  20  colo- 
nies, put  in  twice  or  three  times  the  number 
until  the  bodily  heat  of  the  bees  will  raise 
the  temperature  to  42  or43.  — Ed,] 


WANTS  bees  with  HOT  STINGERS. 

I  for  one  am  like  Dr.  Miller.  I  would  not 
have  or  keep  bees  if  they  could  not  sting. 
Last  August  some  thieves  tried  to  rob  an 
out  yard  of  mine.  They  carried  off  two  full 
supers  of  honey  about  fifty  yards;  then  the 
supers  got  so  hot  they  set  them  down.  They 
finally  got  a  piece  of  fence  wire,  fifty  or 
more  feet  long,  and  tried  to  drag  them  off. 
The  frames  all  dropped  out;  and  when  they 
got  to  the  brush  they  had  only  the  supers. 
It  was  so  dark  and  hot  around  there  that 
they  got  only  four  out  of  sixteen  full  frames. 
They  were  so  mad  they  stole  sixty  chickens 
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for  the  lady  there.  I  heard  all  about  the 
trip  some  time  after.  One  of  the  thieves 
said  it  was  the  hottest  place  around  there 
they  were  ever  in.  There  was  a  dearth  of 
honey  then,  and  the  bees  were  cross  hybrids, 
Marceline,  Mo.,  Dec.  18.    Irving  Long. 

[In  most  States  there  is  a  very  heavy 
penalty  against  stealing  honey  from  a  hive. 
Apparently  you  know  who  the  parties  were. 
In  the  interest  of  law  and  order  you  should 
place  the  matter  before  the  authorities. 
Such  petty  thievery,  if  not  checked  at  the 
very  start,  will  keep  going  on.— Ed.] 


SHIPPING  COMB  HONEY  BY  EXPRESS. 

I  have  been  puzzled  and  astonished  be- 
cause of  the  damaged  condition  of  comb 
honey  that  came  from  New  York  by  ex- 
press. The  honey  runs  out  in  all  directions 
from  the  case,  making  trouble  without  end. 
It  looks  as  though  the  case  had  been  set  on 
a  hot  stove.  It  has  happened  many  times. 
Should  not  the  express  company  know  how 
to  take  care  of  comb  honey? 

Rudolph  Lichtuer. 

Milltown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  27. 

[We  do  not  recommend  sending  small 
shipments  of  honey  by  express,  although  we 
do  make  such  shipments.  The  hurry  of  un- 
loading from  an  express  car  often  results  in 
breaking  down  the  combs.  Better  send 
a  dozen  or  more  cases  by  freight,  and  crate 
them  so  there  will  be  handles  at  both  ends. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  crate  put  a  loose  layer 
of  straw  to  cushion  the  load.  A  crate  of 
cases  weighing  100  or  200  lbs.  or  so  will  be 
handled  more  carefully  than  a  single  case 
that  weighs  only  25  lbs.  Send  your  own 
man  and  team  or  go  with  the  drayman  your- 
self to  insure  careful  handling  of  the  honey 
when  it  arrives  at  the  freight  office. —  Ed.] 


beginner's  questions. 
As  I  am  just   starting   in   bee-keeping  I 
should  be  much  pleased  with  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Will  an  Alley  queen  and  drone  trap 
confine  or  cage  a  virgin  queen  as  well  as  a 
laying  queen?  I  have  one  hive  of  bees  that 
I  want  to  let  swarm  twice  naturally,  and  I 
was  wondering  if,  after  the  second  swarm,  I 
could  put  such  a  trap  on  the  hive  and  pre- 
vent the  queen  leaving  with  a  third  swarm. 

2.  Do  bees  get  any  honey  from  wild  cher- 
ry or  chestnut  blossoms? 

3.  When  wintering  bees  out  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  should  I  leave  the  hive  up  from 
the  ground  with  no  protection  on  the  bottom 
so  the  wind  can  sweep  right  through  under 
the  hive,  or  should  I  have  my  winter  case  or 
windbreak  come  to  the  ground  on  all  except 
the  front  side? 

4.  Will  you  tell  me  something  just  as 
good  af  wheat  chaff  to  make  cushions  of  to 
cover  the  frames  in  winter? 

5.  Is  it  a  gord  plan  to  slant  a  wide  board 
up  in  fr.nt  of  the  hives  in  winter  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  blowing  directly  in  the 


front  of  the  hive,  or  is  it  more  essential  to 
have  the  sun  on  the  front  and  entrance  of 
hive  than  it  is  to  keep  the  wind  out? 
Girard,  Pa.  Norton  C.  Miller. 

[1.  Yes. 

2.  Yes,  some  seasons  and  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

3.  Put  the  hive  on  a  hive-stand,  then  put 
the  winter- case  over  the  hive-stand  so  that  it 
comes  down  no  lower  than  will  just  clear 
the  entrance  in  front. 

4.  Almost  any  loose  dry  material  is  as 
good  as  wheat  chaff.  Planer  shavings,  dry 
forest  leaves,  and  excelsior  answer  as  ex- 
cellent substitutes. 

5.  The  plan  of  putting  a  board  over  the 
entrance  to  shut  off  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  on  cool  days  and  blast  of  wind  is  excel- 
lent. When  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  the 
bees  to  fly,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the 
simlight  strike  the  entrance.  —Ed.] 


WHAT  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  FROM  THE  BEES  ? 

I  am  a  novice  in  bee-keeping,  and  desire 
to  ask  a  question.  What  is  considered  a 
fair  or  average  income  from  an  apiary  of  a 
hundred  colonies  if  fairly  well  managed,  and 
in,  say,  a  good  field,  practically  wild  flow- 
ers, a  range  of  low  valley,  and  medium  up- 
land? How  many  colonies  can  one  man  at- 
tend? J.  C.  Bretsford. 

Berwyn,  Md.,  Nov.  15,  1905. 

[This  is  a  large  question.  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  ans- 
wer in  a  brief  footnote,  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, refer  you  to  the  general  subject  of 
Profits  in  Bees,  as  given  in  our  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture.  I  may  say  in  a  general  way, 
however,  that  a  fair  average  per  colony  is 
about  35  lbs.  of  comb  honey  and  50  of  ex- 
tracted. On  this  basis  an  apiary  of  100  col- 
onies would  give  a  gross  income  of  from  $300 
to  $400.  From  this  amount,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  subtracted  time  spent  on  the 
bees,  and  cost  of  any  supplies  in  the  way  of 
sections  and  shipping-cases,  or  other  honey- 
packages  to  put  the  product  on  the  market. 
To  that  cost  should  be  added  the  10-per-cent 
on  the  total  value  of  the  bees,  hives  and  all. 

An  expert  bee-keeper  with  100  hives,  if 
engaged  in  some  other  occupation,  might, 
nights  and  mornings,  so  manage  the  bees 
that  the  labor  item  could  be  cut  out  of  the 
calculation— especially  so  if  the  work  of  the 
bees  were  a  recreation.  In  that  case  the 
net  income  would  be  materially  larger.— 
Ed.]  

who  pays  for  the  winter  supply  of  su- 
gar syrup? 

If  I  took  some  bees  to  work  on  halves,  I 
to  get  half  of  increase,  honey,  etc.,  for  one 
year,  and  as  there  was  no  increase,  no  hon- 
ey, nothing,  and  they  have  got  to  be  fed  or 
there  will  be  no  bees  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
who  should  buy  the  sugar  for  them  if  I  keep 
them  ano*her  season?  or,  in  either  case,  if  I 
do  or  don't?  A  Shuscrirer. 

Brignton,  Col. 
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[You  have  given  us  a  hard  question  to  an- 
swer. The  owner  of  the  bees  has  expended 
no  labor,  and  up  to  the  time  the  bees  have 
to  be  fed  he  is  not  out  of  pocket  anything. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  spent  your  cap- 
ital (labor)  all  for  nothing.  The  owner  put 
in  his  capital  (bees  and  appliances)  and  he 
still  has  that  capital.  Your  capital  is  gone. 
I  should  say,  then,  that  the  owner  should  pay 
for  all  the  syrup,  or  his  capital  will  be  gone 
likewise. 

In  every  contract  involving  the  keeping  of 
bees  on  shares  there  should  be  a  provision 
covering  a  contingency  of  this  kind.  In  our 
model  contract,  under  the  head  of  "  Bees  on 
Shares,"  in  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  it  is 
provided  that,  where  no  honey  is  secured,  or 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  lbs.  per  colony, 
the  owner  shall  pay  the  operator  a  certain 
amount  per  day  to  cover  loss  of  time,  but 
the  amount  is  not  specified.  If  a  man  is 
worth  $2.00  a  day  at  the  bee-yards  and  he 
conscientiously  and  intelligently  fulfills  his 

{)art  of  the  contract,  he  ought  not  to  receive 
ess  than  $1.00  a  day.  The  owner  could  well 
afford  to  pay  that  amount,  as  the  bees,  by 
reason  of  the  manipulation,  have  probably 
been  enhanced  in  value;  and  for  this  increas- 
ed value  the  owner  should  be  willing  to  pay 
a  reasonable  sum. 

If  it  could  be  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  operator,  while  claiming  to  know 
all  about  bees,  really  knew  nothing  about 
them,  and  that  he  was  negligent,  then  such 
operator  should  get  nothing  for  his  work— 
particularly  so  if  other  bee-keepers  in  the 
vicinity  secured  a  fair  crop  of  honey.  When 
any  one  engages  to  keep  bees  on  shares  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  good  references 
from  bee-keepers  with  whom  he  has  worked 
before.— Ed.] 


AN  IRON  HIVE-CARRIER. 

I  saw  in  Gleanings  a  picture  of  your  pole 
hive-carrier.  I  will  show  you  how  to  make 
one  with  which  you  can  carry  them  up  and 
down  stairs  just  as  well  as  you  can  a  satch- 
el.   The  illustration  shows  the  idea.    I  use 


^^-fe. 
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a  piece  of  |XJ  steel  tire  for  the  backbone, 
as  I  call  it,  and  a  leaf  of  a  buggy-spring  for 
the  front  part.  The  spring  has  to  be  drawn 
out  thin  except  about  a  foot  in  the  center 
where  the  backbone  is  welded  on.  You  can 
carry  a  hive  in  both  hands  if  it  is  not  too 


heavy.  To  put  it  on  a  hive  you  take  hold  of 
the  front  part,  spread  it  open,  and  slip  it 
forward  until  the  back  end  hooks  on;  then 
the  more  you  lift,  the  more  it  holds  on.  It 
wants  to  be  made  so  that  it  touches  the  out- 
sides  and  end  about  three  inches.  Make  one 
and  try  it;  and  if  you  like  it,  let  other  bee- 
keepers see  how  much  easier  it  is  to  use 
this  than  it  is  to  carry  them  in  the  arms. 
Spencerport,  N.  Y.  R.  G.  Carey. 


CHAPTER  III. 


BLOOM   TIME. 


As  I  looked  out  over  the  valley,  and  to  the 
hills  beyond,  on  the  morning  of  May  20, 1905, 
a  beautiful  sight  met  my  gaze.  The  dew- 
covered  grass,  in  many  fields,  was  glistening 
in  the  morning  sunshine,  while  the  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  with  their  white  flowers,  in  the 
orchards,  nestled  down  among  the  more 
showy  apple,  whose  pinkish- white  bloom  so 
ladened  the  air  with  fragrance  that,  from 
sight  and  smell,  one  could  hardly  think  but 
that  he  was  in  the  sinless  "Eden  land" 
when  the  "stars  sang  for  joy  "  on  creation's 
early  morn.  But  a  neighing  from  the  bam 
calls  out ' '  horse  to  be  fed, ' '  and  the  '  ■  rounds 
of  another  day ' '  are  begun.  After  break- 
fast the  horse  was  hitched  up,  as  the  roads 
to  the  out- apiary  are  too  muddy,  from  the 
rain  of  the  afternoon  before,  for  comfort 
with  the  auto. 

Arriving,  I  find  the  bees  starting  out  in 
good  earnest  for  the  apple-trees,  which  is 
just  what  I  want,  as  they  will  now  be  out  of 
the  way  when  I  am  hunting  for  the  queens, 
for  to-day's  work  is  to  consist  in  part  in 
finding  and  clipping  the  wings  of  all  undip- 
ped queens.  This  clipping  part  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  with  the  plan  to  be  giv- 
en were  it  not  that,  owing  to  certain  pecul- 
iar seasons,  the  bees  in  a  few  colonies  will 
take  it  ' '  into  their  heads ' '  to  swarm  a  few 
days  before  I  am  ready  to  do  the  ' '  swarm- 
ing;" and  in  such  cases  as  these,  where  all 
queens  have  their  wings  clipped,  these  colo- 
nies are  held  together  until  the  time  has  fully 
arrived  for  making  swarms.  As  such  pe- 
culiar seasons  do  not  come  oftener  than 
about  one  year  in  four,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  I  would  give  up  the  clipping;  but  so 
far  I  have  adhered  to  it,  very  much  as  a 
man  will  stick  to  the  insuring  of  his  build- 
ings when  there  has  not  been  a  "fire"  in 
his  school  district  for  forty  years. 

On  opening  the  hives  I  find  the  honey 
quite  largely  turned  into  bees  and  brood,  as 
only  the  two  outside  combs  have  much  in 
them— six  to  eight  combs  in  each  hive  being 
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nearly  solid  with  brood,  except  those  which 
were  weak  in  the  spring.  That  the  colonies 
having  eight  frames  of  brood  need  not  con- 
tract the  swarming  fever  before  I  visit 
the  apiary  again,  and  that  all  may  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  when  the  bloom 
from  white  clover  opens,  I  take  one  of  the 
most  nearly  full  frames  from  these— a  frame 
composed  of  nearly  or  quite  all  sealed  brood, 
from  which  I  see  a  few  bees  just  beginning 
to  emerge  —  and  put  the  same  in  one  of  the 
colonies   having   but  six   frames  of  brood, 

Eutting  the  nearest  empty  comb  this  colony 
as,  taken  to  make  room  for  this  frame  of 
emerging  brood,  in  the  colony  from  which 
the  brood  came.  In  this  way  all  are  made 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  As  brood-rear- 
ing has  been  going  on  now  for  about  a  month, 
the  hives  are  so  well  filled  with  bees  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  setback  from  a 
cold  spell;  and  if  we  are  to  stop  all  swarm- 
ing entirely  except  in  the  occasional  season 
referred  to  above,  no  swarming  being  a 
thing  most  ardently  desired  for  an  out- apia- 
ry, if  not  an  actual  necessity,  we  must  now 
"pave  the  way  "  for  the  same  by  commenc- 
ing before  the  bees  have  any  thought  of  the 
* '  swarming  season. ' ' 
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doolittle's  record-board  for  the  apia- 
ry. 

After  clipping  all  the  queens,  and  fixing 
the  brood  as  above,  and  having  jotted  down 
on  the  8Xl6Xi-inch  smooth  board  I  have 
carried  with  me  the  condition  of  each  colo- 
ny, I  sit  down  a  few  minutes  to  outline  the 
season's  work  from  what  the  board  shows. 
This  board  has  on  it,  in  miniature,  a  sketch 
of  the  whole  out- apiary— each  row  of  hives, 
and  each  hive  in  its  place,  shown  in  squares 
on  either  side.  Each  square  is  numbered 
the  same  as  the  hives,  and  in  these  squares 
I  make  a  record  at  each  visit,  giving  by  brief 
signs  the  condition  of  each  colony  and  its 
needs,  slipping  the  board  under  the  cushion 
to  the  seat  of  the  vehicle  I  use  in  going  to 
and  from  the  apiary. 

In  this  way  1  have  the  exact  condition  of 
the  apiary  spread  out  before  me  at  any  time 
I  may  wish  to  know  about  it.  I  now  find 
that  13  of  the  19  colonies  have  7  combs  of 
brood  each,  and  are  good  enough  to  receive 
an  extra  story  at  this  time;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  three  others,  are  set  apart  for 
section  honey,  or  16  in  all;  the  three  weak 
colonies  (and  nine  others  to  be  made  later) 
are  to  carry  out  the  other  part  of  the  plan, 
to  be  given  later  on. 


how  to  make  comb-honey  colonies  at  an 

out-apiary  "rich"  in  stores  for 

brood  rearing. 

So  far  I  have  been  working  for  the  larg- 
est possible  amount  of  brood  which  will  give 
bees  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  the 
honey  harvest,  and  there  must  be  no  slack- 
ening now  if  success  is  to  crown  my  efforts. 
To  this  end,  and  to  keep  the  colonies  from 
getting  the  swarming  fever,  I  use  a  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  hive.  Small  hives,  the 
hiving  of  swarms  on  a  full  set  of  startered 
frames,  so  they  will  not  swarm  out,  and 
later  taking  half  of  them  away,  so  as  to 
"send"  all  the  white  honey  into  the  sec- 
tions through  the  contraction  of  brood- 
chambers;  the  turning  of  the  parent  colony 
one  way  and  another  every  few  days,  aft- 
er the  prime  swarm  has  been  cast,  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  bees  emerging  therein  with 
the  swarm,  etc. ,  may  do  very  well  for  the 
home  apiary;  but  any  thing  which  requires 
so  much  manipulation,  watching,  and  care 
has  no  place  in  a  non- swarming  out- apiary. 
In  fact,  with  the  plan  I  used  to  produce 
114^  lbs.  of  section  honey  per  colony  in  1905, 
about  the  poorest  of  all  seasons  in  this  local- 
ity during  the  last  30  years  (and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  editor  of  Gleanings  to  be  the 
shortest  crop  in  the  United  States  in  many 
years),  the  ten-frame  hive  is  to  be  preferred 
to  any  thing  smaller. 

Nearly  all  that  has  been  written  during  the 
past  was  from  the  "view-point"  of  the 
home  apiary,  under  the  swarming  system. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson  has  well  said  "that  few 
of  the  writers  in  the  journals  write  from^the 
point  of  view  of  the  extensive  bee-keeper— 
the  man  with  out- apiaries.  So  many  times 
I  remark  to  myself  when  reading  the  de- 
scription of  a  method,  '  That's  all  right  when 
a  man  is  in  the  apiary  all  the  time,  but  it 
won't  work  in  an  out-apiary.'"  Just  so. 
I  have  found  while  working  out  the  plan  as 


A   TWO-STORY    COLONY   "RICH"    IN    STORES 
FOR  BROOD  REARING. 

here  given  that  very  nearly  all  of  my  writ- 
ings during  the  past  were  of  no  practical  im- 
portance when  working  an  out-apiary  on  the 
non- swarming  principle,  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  possible   amount   of  comb  honey, 
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with  the  least  possible  labor.  But,  to  re- 
turn: 

Having  decided  that  13  colonies  are  now 
ready  for  "treatment"  I  go  to  No.  1  and 
take  out  the  two  outside  frames,  containing 
mostly  honey  and  pollen,  putting  two  empty 
combs  from  the  reserve  pile  in  their  place. 
I  now  put  on  a  queen-excluder,  and  on  top 
of  this  I  set  another  ten-frame  hive,  having 
eight  combs  in  it,  the  same  being  more  or 
less  filled  with  honey,  just  in  accord  with 
the  way  these  reserve  combs  come  off  the 
colonies  the  fall  previous.  Perhaps  I'd  best 
tell  right  here  how  I  get  these  reserve  or 
extra  combs.  Wired  frames  were  filled  with 
foundation  and  given  to  colonies  to  draw 
out  into  combs,  till  I  had  an  extra  set  of  ten 
combs,  or  twenty  nice  worker  combs  for 
each  colony  I  expected  to  work  at  the  out- 
apiary  for  section  honey,  each  year.  To  re- 
turn again. 

Having  the  hive  with  eight  combs  in  it, 
set  over  colony  No.  1,  prepared  as  given,  I 
take  the  two  combs  of  honey  taken  out,  and 
shake  the  bees  from  them  so  as  to  be  sure 
the  queen  is  not  gotten  above,  when  two  of 
the  eight  combs  in  the  upper  hive  are  placed 
a  bee-space  apart,  toward  one  side  of  the 
hive,  when  one  of  the  combs  of  honey  is  put 
in.  Four  more  of  the  eight  combs  are  now 
drawn  toward  the  frame  of  honey  just  put 
in,  properly  spacing  them,  when  the  other 
comb  of  honey  is  put  in,  the  other  two 
combs  spaced,  and  the  hive  cbsed.  The  di- 
agram show  the  arrangement. 


I  now  fix  the  other  twelve  colonies  in  the 
same  way,  when  all  are  ready  to  do  the  best 
work  possible  in  every  way  till  white  clover 
dooms.  Taking  the  years  as  they  average, 
and  fixing  each  upper  hive  with  an  average 
of  the  reserve  combs,  as  to  honey  for  each 
colony,  each  will  have  from  15  to  30  pounds, 
and  this  amount  together  with  the  way  their 
"riches  "  are  fixed,  and  the  bees  straighten- 
ing things  up  to  their  liking,  gives  a  zest  to 
brood- rear ine  which  soon  very  nearly  or 
completely  fills  the  ten  combs  below,  and 
that  in  time  to  give  the  maximum  amount 
of  bees  in  the  clover  and  bas swood  flow.  If 
the  bees  do  not  secure  honey  to  any  amount 
from  the  fruit-bloom,  mustard,  or  locust,  on 
account  of  bad  weather,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  this  locality,  they  go  right  on  with  their 


brood  just  the  same,  as  the  amount  of  hon- 
ey they  have  demands  no  retrenching. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GETTING  THE  COLONIES 

IN  THE  SPRING  IN  TBE  BEST  POSSIBLE 

CONDITION  FOR  THE  HARVEST. 

Again,  I  wish  to  quote  from  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson: "Can  you  bring  your  bees  through 
the  spring  and  have  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  harvest  when  it  comes? 
Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  in 
this  period  to  increase  your  crop?  I  came 
across  a  bee-keeper  a  short  time  ago  who 
secured  a  crop  far  in  advance  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  and  the  pnly  difference  in  his  manage- 
ment, so  far  as  I  could  discover,  was  that 
he  fed  his  bees  between  fruit  bloom  and  clo- 
ver; and  when  the  latter  came  the  combs 
were  full  of  brood  and  food,  and  the  surplus 
went  into  the  supers  at  once;  besides,  there 
were  more  bees  to  gather  it."  This  is  just 
what  this  plan,  as  here  given,  accomplishes. 
The  bees  are  abundantly  fed,  so  there  is  no 
slack  in  brood- rearing;  the  combs  in  the 
lower  hive  (ten  in  number)  are  full  of  brood. 
There  are  nearly  double  the  bees  to  gather 
hjney  when  the  harvest  comes  that  there 
are  when  working  by  the  old  plans;  and 
about  the  honey  going  into  the  supers  at 
once— I  will  let  the  worked- out  plan  tell  you 
further  on. 

If  a  good  yield  happens  to  be  obtained 
from  fruit- bloom,  wild  mustard,  and  black 
locust,  the  brood- nest  or  lower  hive  is  not 
crowded  with  honey,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  not  this  upper  hive  of  combs 
been  given,  for  the  combs  of  honey  raised 
from  below  and  put  above  tell  the  bees  from 
the  start,  "This  is  our  storehouse,"  and 
there  is  room  enough  in  it  to  hold  from  60 
to  75  pounds  of  surplus,  above  what  was  in 
the  hive  when  I  closed  it.  With  a  good  flow 
from  fruit-bloom  or  any  other  source,  just 
at  this  time,  together  with  the  honey  that 
we  had  allowed  them  at  our  former  visit, 
had  they  been  kept  in  the  lower  hive,  with 
no  sections  put  on,  would  come  a  material 
lessening  of  our  prospect  of  a  surplus  from 
clover  and  basswood,  either  from  forcing 
them  to  swarm  prematurely  or  the  crowding 
of  the  queen,  by  filling  the  cells  with  honey, 
which  should  be  occupied  with  brood.  Elisha 
Gallup  was  right  when  he  told  us,  years  ago, 
that  such  would  be  the  case  where  a  large 
surplus  was  obtained  early  in  the  season, 
from  robbing  or  any  other  source,  which 
filled  the  combs  with  honey  before  they  were 
fully  occupied  with  brood. 

As  now  fixed,  brood- rearing  goes  on 
"swimmingly,"  with  no  desire  for  swarm- 
ing, and  this  is  just  what  is  desirable  at  any 
out-apiary  (or  home  yard  also)  worked  for 
comb  honey.  The  entrances  to  all  hives  but 
the  weaker  ones  are  "thrown  wide  open," 
while  these  are  given  as  large  an  entrance 
as  the  stronger  ones  had  at  the  last  visit  be- 
fore this.  The  ' '  dooryard  ' '  boards  are  fix- 
td  so  that  the  grass  will  not  "swamp"  the 
hives  or  hinder  the  bees'  flight  before  my 
next  visit,  and  I  am  off  for  home.  The 
work  part,  as  given  here,  is  what  I  did  at 
the  third  visit. 
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NAVIGATING      THE      WATER      ON       SARASOTA 
BAY,    ETC. 

I  strongly  suspect  some  of  you  would 
rather  I  should  write  about  "navigating  the 
air;"  but  I  am  not  quite  ready  for  that  just 
now;  but  it  will  come  very  soon,  Providence 
permitting. 

There  seem  to  be  four  ways  of  propelling 
boats  here  on  this  bay;  and,  by  the  way, 
perhaps  I  should  explain  thit  all  traffic  of 
any  account  in  this  region  is  by  water. 
There  isn't  a  horse  on  this  whole  island  (ten 
miles  long) ,  and  there  are  very  few  on  the 
main  land— thac  is,  unless  you  get  back  in 
the  country  away  from  the  shore.  Well,  in 
regard  to  the  four  ways  of  "getting  along." 
There  are  row-boats,  sail-boats,  and  gasoline- 
launches.  That  is  three;  and  when  the  wind 
slacks  up,  sail- boats  (and  sometimes  launch- 
es) are  propelled  by  what  is  called  "poling." 
This  is  possible,  because  the  water  all  over 
this  bay  is  rarely  over  six  feet  deep,  and 
usually  only  about  three  or  four.  The  ' '  pol- 
ing-oar,"  always  carried  in  every  sail- boat, 
is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
the  expert  sailor  will  put  one  end  on  the 
sandy  bottom,  then  run  back  along  the  side 
of  his  boat  the  full  length  of  that  long  pole, 
while  lie  makes  the  boat  just  "scud  "  ahead. 
One  day,  soon  after  we  reached  here,  I  was 
standing  on  the  shore,  overcoat  on,  and  fur 
cap  pulled  down  over  my  ears,  shivering  in 
the  terrific  cold  wind,  when  I  saw  a  young 
man  poling  a  boat,  pretty  well  loaded  down, 
up  toward  where  we  stood.  He  was  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  and  had  his  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  shirt-collar  turned  down,  be- 
sides; but  he  was  a  splendid  picture  of  ath- 
letic strength  and  manhood.  As  he  skillful- 
ly shot  his  boat  up  to  the  dock,  and  then 
stood  right  in  the  wind  covered  with  per- 
spiration I  suggested,  as  I  took  his  hand, 
that  he  would  surely  take  cold.  He  laugh- 
ingly replied,  "No  danger  at  all,  Mr.  Root; 
I  am  perfectly  used  to  it. ' '  He  is  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  had  been  to  Sar- 
asota (sixteen  miles  from  his  home)  with 
produce,  and  was  bringing  back  supplies. 
The  wind  was  so  heavy  against  him  he  had 
taken  down  his  sails,  and  was  "poling  home" 
rather  than  sit  down  and  loaf  until  the  wind 
went  down. 

I  want  to  digress  a  little  right  here.  Dr. 
Miller's  good  wife  might  like  to  know  why 
I  don't  take  off  my  overcoat  and  "fur  cap," 
go  barefoot,  get  soaked  with  salt  water 
(and  perspiration),  and  then  stand  in  the 
cold  wind  with  impunity,  etc.  Well,  I  would 
give  every  thing  in  the  world  (except  Mrs. 
Root),  and  start  life  over  again,  in  exchange 


for  such  vitality  and  strengh  of  constitution 
as  belong  to  my  good  friend  and  neighbor. 
Walter  Blackman.  After  the  doctors  told 
me,  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  I  would  never 
again  be  a  well  man  1  have  been  fighting  off 
"my  funeral."  You  remember  that,  for 
years,  I  ran  away  from  it  with  my  bicycle, 
and,  later,  with  the  automobile.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  have  got  out  of  sight  of  my  ma- 
larial chills;  but  back  they  come  again;  and 
I  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  that, 
when  they  come,  I  must  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature in  some  way.  If  exercise  is  out  of 
the  question,  then  I  must  be  "  bundled  up." 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone  in  this.  I  have 
seen  elderly  people  go  down  to  their  graves 
just  because  of  going  out  or  getting  caught 
in  the  weather  not  properly  protected.  The 
modern  way  of  barbering  men  folks,  togeth- 
er with  a  style  of  hat  that  doesn't  protect 
the  bald  heads,  and  can  not  come  down  over 
the  ears  at  all,  is,  I  am  sure,  a  reason  for 
the  terrible  amount  of  grip,  catarrh,  etc. 
Had  Ernest  worn  a  fur  cap,  as  advised  by 
his  father,  and  put  on  a  warm  overcoat  when 
outdoors,  he  anight  have  been  spared  the  ten- 
day  grip  mentioned  on  p.  345. 

Now  about  the  fur  cap  when  bees  were  at 
work.  I  didn't  need  it  then;  but  when  1  left 
home  for  a  twelve-mile  boat-ride  before  day- 
light it  was  very  much  needed;  as  a  conse- 
quence, my  other  cap  was  at  home  "on  its 
peg."  Dear  Mrs.  Miller,  don't  you  think  I 
have,  through  God's  providence,  during  the 
past  twelve  years  or  more,  been  a  pretty 
"  lively  corpse,"  after  all? 

This  poling- oar  is  made  of  the  very  strong- 
est and  lightest  wood,  and  has  a  thin  oar- 
like  blade  at  its  lower  end.  This  is  to  save 
friction  in  drawing  it  through  the  water. 
Mr.  Shumard  says  he  would  rather  pole  a 
boat  than  to  run  it  any  other  way,  while  his 
two  boys  are  both  experts  in  the  use  of 
sails. 

Gasoline  as  a  motive  power  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  others,  because  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  wind;  but  it  is  more  expen- 
sive, and  there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty 
connected  with  so  much  complication.  Be- 
fore there  was  a  windmill- factory  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  I  made  a  windmill  for 
my  mother  that  pumped  water  and  churmed 
the  butter;  of  course,  the  first  real  heavy 
blow  we  had  wrecked  it.  I  was  so  yoimg 
then  I  think  I  cried  about  it;  but  as  I  wiped 
my  eyes  I  to'd  mother,  and  some  of  the  old- 
er children  who  laughed  at  my  tears,  "Well, 
you  just  see  if  the  time  doesn't  come  when 
windmills  will  be  all  over  the  country,  doing 
all  kinds  of  work,  and  they  will  be  made  so 
they  won't  blow  down  too.  Since  then  I 
have  always  1  ked  God's  wind,  "that  works 
for  nothing  and  boards  itself."  It  almost 
always  blows  down  here,  which  is  lucky  for 
the  boats  but  bad  for  the  bees.  Our  sail- 
boats, three  of  them,  are  for  fishing,  and 
are  pretty  large  for  me  to  handle;  but  as  I 
had  a  great  longing  to  try  my  hand  at  it, 
Mr.  S.  and  his  son-in-law  told  me  one  rather 
quiet  day  to  go  ahead.  As  they  were  at 
work  in  a  field  some  distance  from  the  house, 
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they  said  Florence  would  show  me  how   and 
get  me  started.     Now,  as  Florence  is  nearly 
eighteen  I  am  a  little  shy  of  her.  and   nat- 
urally she  would  be  a  little  shy  of  chmbine- 
around  with  me  on  a  boat;  but  my  two  good 
friends,  Clara   and   Flossy,  were   on  hand 
and  they  said  they  could  tell  me  "all  about 
It        It  took  us  all  three  to  set  up  the  mast 
and  spread  the  sheet  to  the  wind;  and  just 
as  I  was  about   to  "launch   out"  I  asked 
Flossy  (eleven  years  old)  if  she  couldn't  go 
along.     Clara  ran  to  get  permission,  while  I 
inquired  If  Flossy  had  ever  run  a  sail- boat, 
bhe  said  she  had,  while  one  of  her  brothers 
was  along,  but  never  all  alone;  but  she  felt 
sure  she  knew  all  about  it. 

«fl^"^J^.5¥i^^r'  ^^"^  ^^^  Clara,  and  we  were 
ott  I  held  the  ropes  attached  to  the  rudder- 
and  when  I  found  it  was  just  as  easy  to 
?.  w^  as  driving  a  gentle  horse,  I  said, 
Why,  Flossy,  one  could  almost  read  a 
newspaper  while  running  a  sail  boat.  It's 
just  the  easiest  and  nicest    thing  in   the 

If  I  remember,  Flossy  didn't  exactly  agree 
to  this,  especially  as  we  were  nearly  across 
the  bay  and  approaching  the  dock  near  the 
store.  I  suggested  that  we  come  up  to  the 
dock  with  the  wind  behind  us;  but  Flossy 
said  not  so -that  we  must  swing  around  so 
as  to  run  up  against  the  wind;  and  she  man- 
aged so  well  1  actually  said,  "Hello!  we  are 

coiner  tn  ttiqL-q  on    '  ^^™«u„n  j  i_-  t  ^ 
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_o-^_  „v,  „v,.»  X  tiv,i,uaiij^  Bitiu,  neuo!  we  are 
going  to  make  an  'eggshell'  landing,  I  ver- 
ily believe;  but  when  the  boat  got  up  so  I 
might  have  reached  the  timbers  of  the  pier 
If  I  had  been  on  the  alert,  the  boat  struck  a 
piank  under  water  and  veered  off  We 
swung  round  and  tried  to  run  up  again;  but 
the  boat  got  contrary,  and,  like  an  old  horse 
that  found  children  had  got  hold  of  the  lines 
wouldn  t  go  anywhere.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing us  further  and  further  from  the  dock  in 
Fpite  of  us;  and  as  Flossy  was  "captain"  I 
supposed  she  had  some  plan  in  mind,  and 
wanting  directions  so  I  could  fall  in  with 
her  plan,  I  said  : 

"  Well,  Flossy,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
^^  ^  Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  don't  know  what  I  can 

"Well  see  here^  We  are  going  right 
toward  the  postoffice  dock;  let's  go  down 
and  get  off  there. "  ^ 

Tir"m 'I  "^^*^' ^®  ^^^  do  that,  can't  we? 
We  11  have  to  walk  back  to  the  store  to  do 
our  trading  but  that  won't  matter  much." 
r-  We  had  both  just  begun  to  feel  happv 
again  when  we  got  too  near  the  shore,  and 
were  aground.     I  said: 

T  I'-'^^^fu  ^^^^.'  Flossy,  I  can  fix  that;"  and 
1  took  the  pohng-oar  and  pushed  off  with 
such  zeal  that  I  swung  the  boat  clear  round 
and  the  contrary  thing  started  briskly  for 
the  store-dock,  right  where  we  had  been 
trying  to  go  and  couldn't.  Then  we  both 
laughed,  and  I  told  her  our  boat  was  like 
the  dog.  His  master  opened  the  door  and 
ordered  him  to  go  out;  but  instead  of  obey- 
ing he  ran  under  the  bed.  ^ 
K^^i^  "ght  ''  said  the  man,  "go  under  the 
bed  then  Any  way  so  you  mind  what  you 
are  told.                                                     •' 


«nH^f h5'\^'"'f  ^^  ^^""^  "P  ^^  the  Store-dock, 
and  the  storekeeper  said: 

"  What  are  you  two  trying  to  do'" 

c^i^'^^u      ''i.^^^®^®  Ji^st   trying  to   stop 
somewhere,  but  our  boat  got  contfary  "    ^ 

Atter  we  got  our  purchases  aboard   with 
f^l.^'^ffl^l^  trepidation  we  hoisted  sail 
and  started  for  home.    Said  I :  "  Flossy  can' t 
we  get  home  without  tacking?" 
"\^}A^^'^  exactly  know,"  she  said  slowly; 

but  I  am  going  to  try  hard. " 

sail  boat'^%W  *f°v.  ^^""'^  unacquainted  with 
thP  hn»?fl  -^^   the  same  wind  that  sends 
wl=f    ^^^  ^^'°F  eastward  will  also  send  it 
wf.<$^^'*lv^"'^'  "'T  strange  still,  that  a 
Z^A^r^^L'^ZT  ^^^  P^th  of  the  boat  will 
send  It  with  still  greater  speed  than  if  the 
wmd  IS  exactly  behind  the  boat.     In  our  casi 
the  wind  was  a  little  west  of  south,  and  wl 
tried  so  hard  to  run  straight  to  our  dock  thlt 
the  sails  often  flapped  fn  the  wind   and  we 
SS  A  ^^i  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"-     Flossy  finally  de^ 
tl^'  Th""  ^^°"^  ^^^f  way  across  the  bay 
lirw^''^'  K^^^^'  ^'^^  ^^  undertookTo 
fhhj^^  f «T^  ^^^  ^e^"  the  boys  do;  but 
the  boat  got  fidgetty  and  contrary,  just  as  it 
had  before;  and  after  trying  severil  times 
and  finding  the.boat  - jLt  wouldn' t'^urk 
romid  we  gave  it  up.  *   The  wind  also  began 
w/tl^°''^  tri^'  ^".^  ^he«  it  looked  a!  if 

^n  nff^=  r^',^^V^'".?5'*^  of  a"  «^^  could    do) 

go  off  as  Columbus  did  across  the  great  ocean 
Flossy  announced  we  would  have  to  run  ?n 
below  our  dock  and  ' '  pole  up. "  I  was  going 
to  do  the  poling,  but  she  said  I  would  ne^e? 
get  anywhere  without  practice;  that  if  I 
could  get  the  sails  down  and  tied  up  she 
would  get  us  up  to  the  dock  OK 

x^v,o?-'  l^^l-  ^can  take  down  the  sails,  sure- 
what  is  to  hinder?"  ' 

By  this  time  we  were  so  near  the  shore 
Flossy  shouted,  "  Pull  up  the  center- board. ^'^ 
As  1  had  just  commenced  on  the  sails,  this 

I  SlbhpH  %"^'l"  ^^,'  ^1?*  I  ^«t  it  up  'then 
1  grabbed  for  the  sails;  but  they  flopped  in 

face'a.'/.^'.""^  ?^""  iT^PP^^  me  acrS?s  the 
If^^'Ji  ^""l^^  tH^  ^"  possessed.    The  boat 

know  hntYcl?  ^}^^^  "^y  ^^°^i"^'  ^"d  didn't 
know  but  I  should  go  overboard,  while  the 
eleven-year-old  child  puffed  and  blowed^th 

helvrpoHng-ol.'^"'""^   ^^^^   ^-^^  ^-^ 

The  first  thing  in  getting  down  the  sail  is 

to  loosen  the  "spnt"  (pronounced  '^spreet'^) 

o^?.  .S^°''^L'-''^  *^^*  keeps  the  sail  spread 
out,  and  as  this  is  almost  as  long  and  fieavy 
as  the  pohng-oar,  when  there  is  much  wind 
It  IS  quite  a  job.  When  it  is  out,  the  saU 
manifests  a  wonderful  unwillingness  to  be 
tied  up  to  the  mast.  We  both  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief  when  we  got  our  boat  tied 
and  found  the  folks  on  shSre,  who  hfd  been 
watching  and  laughing  at  our  maneuver^ 
And  I,  too,  laughed  until  I  almost  cried  when 
1  thought  of  how  serious  Flossy  looked  when 
she^said,"I  don't  know  whatever  I   shafl 

tZ'?:^'^7"'^"i""  '"^  andTotenoagt  momentum  to 
the  boat.  Had  we  turned  the  boat  so  as  to  sSlXre 
tecking  we  should  have  done  better.  oetore 
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do"  I  spoke  of  making  an  "eggshell'' 
landing.  An  expert  boatman  is  expected 
to  run  up  to  the  dock  so  quietly  that  his 
boat  would  not  break  the  shell  of  an  egg  as 
it  struck.  Bumping  injures  the  dock  and 
injures  the  boat.  A  nice  boat  should  never 
"bump"  anything.  When  the  wind  rises, 
our  boys  untie  their  boats  and  anchor  them 
so  far  away  from  the  dock  the  wind  can  not 
possibly  pound  them  against  it.  Besides 
this,  about  once  in  90  days  a  boat  should  be 
turned  over  on  dry  ground,  dried  out,  calk- 
ed, and  then  painted. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  three  girls  go  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  school  in  a  little  row-boat. 
A  few  days  ago  their  fifteen- year- old  cousm, 
Ernest  Shumard  (by  the  way,  he  was  named 
after  Ernest  Root  about  fifteen  years  ago), 
told  his  mother  he  was  not  well  enough  to 
go  to  school,  and  got  permission  to  stay  at 
home.  While  at  home,  however,  he  rigged 
up  a  little  mast  for  this  row-boat,  got  his 
mother  to  help  make  a  sail,  and  the  girls 
come  home  without  touching  an  oar.  Ot 
course,  they  can  not  tack  very  well  without 
a  center- board;  but  much  of  the  time  their 
little  sail  saves  them  a  deal  of  hard  work. 

SAILING  ON  DRY  LAND. 

A  few  days  ago  our  mail-boat  left  a  pretty 
heavy   box  of   oranges,  lemons,  and  grape 
fruit  at  our  landing,  sent  by  our  neighbor 
Drumright.     I  knew  I  should  have  quite  a 
task  wheeling  them  almost  a  mile  along  the 
beach,  because  the   sand  in  some  places  is 
rather  soft.    This  is  what  I  did  after  I  had 
considered  that  a  hard  wind  was  blowing  our 
way.     I   fastened  a  four- foot- stick  on  the 
back  board  of  a  wheelbarrow  just  over  the 
wheel     Then  I  drove  two  stakes  into  the 
staples  that  hold  the   side-boards.    These 
stakes  reached  about  as  high  as  my  head,  and 
across  and  top  of  them  1  fastened  another 
four-foot  stick.     A  piece  of  burlap  or  bag- 
ging about  four  feet  square  made  the  sail. 
One  edge  was  tacked  to  each  four- foot  stick, 
and  a  stout  cord  ran  from  the  top  end  of  the 
handles  of  the   barrow  to  the  ends  of  the 
stick  near  my  head.     I  loaded  on  my  oranges, 
let   the  wind   fill  my  sail,  and   it  was  easy 
work  carrying  the  load.     When  a  big  gust 
of  wind  came   I   had   to   run   to   keep  up. 
Another  thing,  my  sail  was  disposed  so  it 
was  something  like  a  kite;  and  while  it  pull- 
ed, it  also  lifted  up  on  the  load  so  much  that 
in  soft  sand,  when  there  was  a  good  puff  of 
wind,  the  wheel  sank  in  the  sand  very  little. 
When  a  horse  pulls  a  vehicle  through   the 
mud  he  lifts  up  on  it  as  well  as  pulls  it  ahead. 
The  power  applied  to  an  automobile  does  not 
pull  tip  at  all,  and  this  is  why  it  takes  a  four 
or  five  horse-power  engine  to  propel  a  load 
that  two  horses  would  pull  easily.     My  de- 
vice pulls  like  the  horse,  or  better  still.     We 
need   no   guiding   mechanism  with  a  wheel- 
barrow, for  it  is  guided  already.     Whenever 
heavy  loads  are  to  be  moved  with  a  wheel- 
barrow any  distance  of  any  account  the  wind 
can   easily  be  made  to  help.     When  going 
the  other  way  your  sticks  and  cloth  tied  up 
take  but   little   room,  and   their  weight  is 
trifling. 
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Just  a  word  more  about  sail-boats.  With 
a  fair  wind  your  boat  handles  better  and 
sails  faster  with  a  good  load  than  when 
empty.  In  fact,  the  boys  carry  all  the  time 
on  their  fishing-boats  a  bag  of  sand  for  bal- 
last, weighing  over  100  lbs.  When  the  wind 
blows  across  the  path  of  the  boat  so  as  to 
tip  it  over  badly  this  sand-bag  is  placed  clear 
upon  or  across  the  gunwale,  so  as  to  straight- 
en the  boat  up,  as  it  were.  Larger  boats 
carry  tons  of  scrap  iron  as  ballast.  Some- 
times heavy  freight  can  be  transported  at  a 
very  low  rate  by  letting  it  take  the  place  of 
ballast.  Isi^Sk 


No  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly. -Psalm  84  :  11. 

GOD'S  gifts;  the  water  we  drink. 
I  believe  the  general  decision  is  that,  as  a 
rule   pure  soft  water  is  safest  to  drink,  and 
disti'Ued  water  is  probably  the  purest  water 
that  we   can   readily  procure.     Rain  water 
taken   right   as   it  falls    from    the    clouds 
(God's  precious  gift)  is,  however,  so  nearly 
identical  with  distilled  water  that  wherever 
rainfalls   are  frequent   it   is.   perhaps    the 
water    for   the   average  individual.      I.  a. 
Terry   secures   his   drinking-water   from   a 
slate   roof   after  there  has   been   sufficient 
rain   to  wash   the   dust,  smoke,  etc.,  from 
the  slates;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  he  preserves 
it  in  covered  stoneware  jars.     Perhaps  there 
is  no  better  way  than  this;  but  I  have  been 
using  an  automatic  device  we  hke  very  much 
for  accomplishing  nearly  the  same  result.    1 
have  told  vou  of  our  painted  wooden  eave- 
trough      Well,  before  I  got  around  to  mak- 
ing a  wooden  conductor  to  bring  the  water 
straight  down  at  the  end  of  the  spouting 
into  the  rain-barrel.  I  noticed  that,  during  a 
hard  rain,  the  water  would  spout  away  be- 
yond the  barrel,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
a  great  quantity  of  water  was  commg  down 
that  the  stream  shot  over  the  ram- barrel.  A 
pail  was  placed  beyond  the  barrel,  and   as  1 
expected,  the  water  in  this  pail  was  of  the 
very   best.     This   is   an   important    matter 
here,  as  our  shingles  are  cedar;  and  unless 
it  is  raining  very  hard  these  shingles  give  us 
a  little   more  cedar  flavor  than  is  desired. 
Well  when  it  first  begins  to  rain,  the  water 
for  a  time  drops  straight  down  from  the  end 
of  the  trough.     We  set  a  big  pail  or  tub  tor 
this  strong  dusty  water,  and  use  it  for  wash- 
ing the  hands.     The  large   barrel  gets  the 
mlin  part  of  the  water  from  the  shower; 
but  the  pail  or  tub  that  catches    all  that 
shoots  over  the  barrel  is  always  the  best  for 
rfriTikirifir 

An  ideal  way  would  be  to  have  a  box  or 
trough  divided  into  three  compartments; 
and  if  you  wish  to  avoid  "  cultivating  mos- 
quitoes, have  a  hinged  cover  over  all,  to  be 
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opened  only  when  it  rains  or  when  you  wish 
to  dip  out  water.  If  you  need  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  rain  water,  you  will  find  a  good 
deal  will  be  lost  that  falls  between  the  tub 
and  barrel.  To  prevent  this,  nail  two  shin- 
gles together  V  shape.  Invert  your  V,  and 
bang  it  over  the  edge  of  the  barrel  so  all  the 
water  goes  either  into  one  or  the  other  re- 
ceptacle. In  this  region,  as  well  as  around 
New  Orleans,  cisterns  are  made  of  wood,  as 
a  rule,  and  placed  on  top  of  the  ground. 
Kerosene- barrels  are  much  used;  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  oil,  rosin,  etc.,  that  would  make 
the  water  taste,  you  make  a  big  fire  in  the 
empty  barrel,  with  shavings  or  something 
that  will  make  it  "  h  t."  Use  enough  fuel 
to  char  thoroughly  the  whole  interior.  To 
get  rid  of  all  rosin,  glue,  etc.,  you  must 
have  it  blazing  so  hard  that  the  flames  can 
be  smothered  only  by  turning  the  open  end 
down  on  the  ground  when  charred  sufficient- 
ly. A  "  charcoal  lined ' '  barrel  is  about  as 
good  a  receptacle  as  you  can  well  get  for 
your  rain  water.  Of  course,  all  I  have 
mentioned  can  be  applied  as  well  to  cisterns 
made  of  cement,  in  the  ground;  but  I  have 
found  very  little  cistern  water  in  quality 
equal  to  that  from  a  "  charcoal- lined  "  bar- 
rel. If  rain  water  is  too  warm  and  insipid, 
use  ice.  /  don't  care  for  the  ice,  but  I  do 
care  a  great  deal  for  a  little  lemon  juice 
squeezed  into  the  water  I  drink;  and  after 
a  continued  use  of  it  I  still  think  it  one  of 
God's  medicines.  Don't  put  any  sugar  in  it 
-  at  least  not  for  regular  daily  use.  Lem- 
ons grow  almost  of  themselves  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  it  impresses  me  that  they  are 
one  of  God's  precious  gifts. 

Some  may  think  what  I  have  mentioned  is 
a  deal  of  "  fuss"  about  so  simple  a  matter 
as  a  drink  of  water;  but,  my  friend,  any 
thing  that  lessens  the  need  of  callirg  a  doc- 
tor is  far  from  being  a  simple  matter.  If 
you  have  a  good  spring  or  well,  and  the  wa- 
ter agrees  with  you,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  take  the  trouble  to  drink  soft  water; 
but  physicians  tell  us  a  good  many  stubborn 
diseases  are  often  helped  by  a  change  of 
drinking-water.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
the  water  from  our  spring  in  Michigan  was 
better  for  my  digestion  than  good  rain  wa- 
ter; but  it  may  be  only  a  notion.  I  feel 
quite  sure,  however,  the  mineral  sprirg  wa- 
ter of  Agua  Caliente,  Arizona,  commenced 
at  once  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
my  disordered  digestion  consequent  on  trav- 
eling. I  think  we  may  thank  God  for  these 
speci&l  springs  with  their  "  healing  waters, " 
in  about  the  same  way  we  thank  him  for  the 
lemons. 

A,  I.  root's  bath-room. 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  had  an  ex- 
perience that  prompts  me  to  add  something 
to  what  I  have  written  in  regard  to  the  ben- 
eficial efl'ects  of  a  shower  bath.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  You  remember  what  I 
said  in  December  about  the  "  donax  "  shell- 
fish. Well,  we  hav(-  been  having  them  once 
or  twice  a  week  all  winter,  and  we  have 
never  tired  of  them  the  least  bit.  When 
the  waves  were  high  it  was  something  of  a 


task  to  gather  them;  and  again  and  again  I 
would  go  home  soaked  with  salt  water  clear 
above  my  knees.  At  first  I  explained  to 
"Sue"  I  was  so  busy  getting  the  donax  I 
forgot  about  the  big  wave,  but  added,  "  I've 
had  experience  now,  and  I  won't  get  caught 
that  way  again."  Well,  it  was  only  the  old 
story  over  again  until,  in  desperation.  I  sent 
to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  for  a  60-cent 
bathing-suit  by  mail,  and  then  I  didn't  need 
to  mind  the  spray.  .  In  fact,  I  rather  en- 
joyed it.  When  I  finished  my  fishing  I  was 
ready  for  a  real  play  in  the  salt  water.  Yes, 
a  shower  bath  is  a  luxury;  but,  my  friend, 
a  shower  bath  in  the  old  ocean  with  the 
salty  spray  about  your  ears  and  eyes  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  God's  most  precious  gifts. 

A  word  more  about  the  d  nax.  When 
they  are  plentiful  we  get  enough  for  sever- 
al days  in  just  a  few  minutes.  I  think  I 
should  enjoy  a  teacupful  of  donax  soup  at 
every  meal;  and  with  a  few  crackers  or 
some  dry  bread  it  is  the  easiest  dish  in  the 
world  to  prepare. 

Mr^.  Root  had  been  scolding  me  one  day 
(before  I  got  my  "suit")  because  I  could 
not  remember  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
waves.  As  she  wanted  some  donax  for  sup- 
per she  came  down  to  help.  Oh,  no!  she 
wouldn't  get  caught ;  but  when  she  got  JM 
* '  busy  ' '  a  big  surf  came  up  like  a  thief  in  H 
the  night;  and  it  wasn't  only  her  slippers 
that  were  drenched  with  salt  water  either. 

THE    SEA-BREEZE  AND    LONG  DEEP    INHALA- 
TIONS. 

I  have  talked  about  water  to  drink  and 
water  for  a  shower  bath,  and  now  I  have 
something  to  add  about  good  air  to  breathe. 
For  about  two  months  we  got  our  mail  from 
the  office  with  a  boat;  but  it  was  often  in- 
convenient to  get  it  daily.  The  mail  comes 
from  Sarasota  in  a  gasoline-launch,  and  the 
channel  brings  it  close  to  our  island,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  our  home.  The  carrier 
said  if  I  would  put  up  a  box  he  would  give 
us  "  R.  F.  D."  Now,  it  has  not  been  really 
necessary  for  me  to  walk  this  mile  and  back 
every  day;  but  I  soon  began  to  enjoy  my 
9-o'clock  morning  walk  so  much  I  have  hard- 
ly made  a  miss  in  two  months.  My  path  is 
along  the  Gulf— at  least  that  is  the  easiest 
path,  and  the  wet  sand  is  usually  so  hard  it 
scarcely  leaves  a  footprint  There  is  almost 
always  a  strong  sea-breeze  to  be  faced,  go- 
ing or  coming;  and  on  these  trips  when  fac- 
ing the  wind  I  have  pulled  in  deeper  drafts 
of  air  than  I  ever  did  in  climbing  the  Michi- 
gan hills*.  I  am  sure  I  am  an  inch  or  two 
larger  around  my  lungs  than  I  ever  have 
been  before;  and  while  I  drink  in  these  de- 
licious '  *  pulls  ' '  of  the  cooling  breeze  from 
across  the  great  waters  I  thank  God  again 
and  again  for  this  gift  and  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  it  in  my  old  age.  Surely  no  good 
thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly. 

*I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friends  in  Dr.  Miller's  home 
(and  others)  that  my  fur  cap  is  dispensed  with  during 
these  walks  I  usually  gro  in  my  shirtsleeves,  and  some- 
times bareheaded  a  grreat  part  of  the  way.  I  also  leave 
my  fur  cap  on  the  shore  when  swimming  in  the  turf. 
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Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


A  Remarkable  Watch  Offer. 
A  $12.00  Watch  for  $8.65. 


That's  what  we  say  and  what  we  mean— a  $12.00 
watch  for  .$8.65. 

We  can  give  it  to  you  in  two  sizes,  known  to 
jewelers  as  12  and  16  size,  the  former  being  the 
fashionable  size  to-day  for  men,  the  latter  the 
large  watch  which  more  conservative  men  like 
best. 

You  can  choose  either  an  Elgin  or  Waltham 
movement,  stem  wind  and  stem  set. 

The  case  is  open  face,  gold  filled,  warranted  for 
twenty  years. 

If  a  plain  face  is  preferred  you  can  have  it,  or 
you  can  have  an  engraved  case. 

Our  general  line  includes: 
Watches  for  men  from  $5.00  up  to  $275.00. 
Watches  for  women  from  $5.00  to  $40  00. 
Watches  for  boys  and  girls,  $1.00  to  $10.00. 

Jewelry  is  only  one  of  our  lines — we  are  a  store 
of  seventy-five  departments — if  you  would  form  a 
good  idea  of  our  scope,  send  for  our  Spring 
Catalog,  now  ready. 

It  costs  nothing. 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


Sliding  doors,  adjustable 
shelves,  in  Quartered  Oak 
and  Mahogany.  Send  for  il- 
lustrated free  catalog. 

The  Cleveland  Desk  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD,         ILLINOIS. 


6  SC  **""  ^^  N AiVlES— For  names  and  P.O.  of  25  farm- 
^  ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  vdll  send  for  2 

years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  HI. 


r\ 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


4  ^ceM  INTEREST 

k  Compounded  Twice  a  Year! 


n 


Assets  of  over  one- half 
million  and  the  management 
of  prudent  men  of  solid  finan- 
cial standing  give  this  bank 
every  element  of  safety. 

Send  to-day  for  particu- 
lars, explaining  ho  v  you  can 
open  an  account  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail. 

>?  >}*  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances all  or  any  part  of  your  de- 
posit may  be  withdrawn  at  will. 


Hf SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  L  Root,  Vice-pres 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier 


T^i-. 


XHERBVS  MONEYIN 

If    you    understand    modern   methods   and 
farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  Gleani.ngs  who  is  in- 
terested in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the 
growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80  page  catalog 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Floriculture, 
which  we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks,  of  the 
Maasachusfetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
Prof.  Craig,  of  ' "oi-nell  University. 
Home  Oorrespon.  Schosl,  Cept.lS,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Farm  Gates 


Shelbyville,  Ind.,  March  3,  '06. 
Best  Gate  Co..  67-69  E.  Jackson  St. 

Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
Dear  Sirs:— Please  deliver  to  bearer, 
Albert  Luther,  six  12  ft.  BEST  Gates  for 
Fairland  farm.  This  will  make  eishty- 
five  BKST  gates  bought  of  you  for  our 
larms  in  this  county,  many  of  which  have 
been  in  use  several  years.  They  are 
light,  durable,  and  do  not  sag  or  warp, 
and  have  not  cost  one  cent  for  re- 
pairs. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  BEST  Gates,  and  no  lioubt 
will  have  one  hundred  or  more  in  use 
before  fall.        Very  trulv  yours, 

J.B.  HAMILTON. 


SOLD  to  ONE  MAN 

and  are  now  in  actual  everyday  use  on 

his    farm.      This    certainly    is    pretty 

strong  evidence  of  the  superiority   of  the  Best  Gate.      A  good  gate 

is  necessary  to  complete  th3  fences  on  a  well  kept  farm.     It  will  more 

than  pay  for  its  first  cost  in  one  season  in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  the 

farmer  in  passing  through  it,  or  in  driving  from  one  field  into  another. 

The  BEST  Gate 

is  certainly  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
It  is  light,  strong  and  convenient  to  handle.  The  frame  is  made  of 
select  hard  pine  and  strongly  braced.  There  are  ten  strands  of  high 
CARBON  COILED  SPRING  STEEL  WIRE  ou  this  gate  which  are  attached  to 
the  frame  work  with  a  patent  rachet  so  as  to  allow  for  tightening 
when  needed.  You  cannot  reproduce  this  gate  for  less  than  50  per 
cent  more  than  we  ask.     We  sell  the  Best  gate 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User 

and  PREPAY  the  freight  as  far  as 

300  miles  from  Shelbyville.      Price 

$5    and   upward     according     to    the 

size  of  gate.     The  illustration  below 

shows  the  strength  of  the  Best  gate. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  this  gate 

will  hold  a  weight  of  more  than  700 

lbs.   without  buckling  or  sagging.     Write  for  our  booklet,  it  describes 

The  Best  Gate  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  in  this  advertisement 

THE  BEST  GATE  CO. 
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$50   if  It ^u its 

Nothing 

if  it 


Doesn't 


That's  howwe  sell  our  Split  Hickory  Special  Top 

Buggy.  Though  it's  the  Buggy  known  for  merit  in 
everv  section  of  the  country,  and  you  Ivnow  what 
you  buy,  still  you  can  have  one  to  use  for  30  days 
before  you  decide.  We  make  good,  first;clas8  Top 
Buggies  $;}5.00  up  to  our  famous  SoO.OOSplit  Hickory 
Special.  And  all  other  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  har- 
ness too.  It  takes  IM)  big  pages  to  s<how  all  these  in 
our  new  1906  cataloRue.  We  tell  you  this  book  will 
save  you  money  and  we  want  to 

SEND  YOU  ONE  FREE 

But  we  must  have  your  name  and  address,— where 
can  we  reach  you— let  us  know  today.  Thisis head- 
quarters. We  make  vehicles  and  harness  and  ship 
direct  to  you  to  try.  You  can't  get  a  more  liberal 
proposition  and  you  save  middlemen's  profit  of  a 
third  to  half  by  dealing  with  headquarters.  Our 
guarantee  is  a  legally  bindingone  between  you  and 
us.  You  know  the  years  of  experience  and  long 
successful  business  behind  it.  Kow  we  want  to 
send  vou  that  catalogue  so  you  can  pick  out  what 
you  want  to  try— then  it's  up  to  the  goods.  Your 
address,  please,  at  once. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 
H.  0.  PHELPS,  Pres. 
Station  293       Cincinnati,  O.  


I^.J%iin|^'' 


Before  j'ou  buy  roof- 
ing for  any  building,  from 
a  small  poultry  house   to  the 
largest  mill  or  factory,  it  will  pay 
you   to  get  samples  and  complete 
proofs  of  quality  from  the  oldest  mak- 
ers of  ready  roofing  in  America.     (We 
originated  the  roll  of  roofing  ready  to  lay 
with  fixtures  packed   in     the  center.) 
Our  concern  was 

Founded  in  1817 

We    can  show   you    why     'Paroid" 

is  the  lest  of  them  all— lasts  longer  and  saves 
most  in  repairs.    Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York.  WasbiEgton,  Chicago, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


CCMnC  Strongest 
rClluC  Made — ^ 

Made  of  H=gh  Carbon  colled  wire.  Vfe 
have  no  agents.  Se  11  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

Wepay  allfreiglit.  Catalog  shows  37' 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

BOJ   101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA- 


:BROWm-f^i,oWi 


he:a.vi£st  FCNCis.  ma.de: I 

All  No.  9  steel  wire.  Well  Galvanized,    Veigrhs  , 
K  more  than  most  fences.    1 6  to  85c  per  ?o<l 
delivered.     We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wnrest 
wholesale  prices.   Write  for  fence  book  show- 
log  llOstyles.  The  BrowH  Fence  andj 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio^ 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


Produces  a  safe,  white, power- 
ful light.brighter  than  acetylene 
or  electricity.  lOO-candle  power 
at  a  cost  of  2c  per  week. 

Made    in  over  100  different  etyles— 
every  one  warranted.      Apcnt9  wanted 
No  dirt,  smoke. or  odor.    JEvcrywhere. 
TirE    BE«T    LIGHT    COHP.tXY, 
806    E.  filhSt.,  Canton,  Ohio 


TELEPHONE  FAGTS 

We  publish  a  finely  Illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  36-F. 
StrombBrg-CarlsonTel.Mfg.Co,.  Chicago.  Rochester, H.Y. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

^^  'r>....h1a-.».4tn»  T  Iff 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 


Double-actlng.Llft, 
Tank  and  Spray 


irPUMPS 

l^^^L  store  Ladders,  Etc. 

EcSnay  tools 


Valve 


of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  aod 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

'  with  steel  roUerbearings, 

easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name — 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 

Ashland, 


y  who 

'ro.  I 

Ohio.  I 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  that  Cuts   Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Tree  Trial  Package  and  a  Big  Book  Telling 

All    About    Paints  and    Paint-F'Iakin^    are 

Nailed  Free  to  Everybody  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  it  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  yet 
only  costs  one-fourth  as  much.  For  many  pur- 
poses it  is  much  better  than  oil  paint  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  property  owner. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  SS3  North  St.,  Adams. 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  together  with  color  cards  and  his  valu- 
able book  on  Painting,  all  free.  This  book  lets 
you  into  all  the  secrets  of  paint-making,  exposes 
fake  paints,  tells  you  what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for 
different  purposes  and  shows  you  how  you  can 
save  and  make  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today 
and  the  book  and  free  trial  of  Paint  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  mail. 
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Buys  This  Rubber-Tire  Wa^on 

Union  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Best  hick- 
ory wheels;  f -in.  Rubber  Tire;  long-distance, 
dust-proof  high- arched  axles;  oil-tempered 
springs.  First-quality  material  and  finish 
worth  nearly  double  our  Factory  Price.  We 
ship  for  your  examination,  without  a  cent  in 
advance,  if  desired,  and  allow 

M        .  . .  ^O   DAYS   FREE  TRIAL 

Union   Buggy  Co..  ^5  Saginaw  St..   Pontiac.   Mich. 


oJ^J'^u^^'^-    ^?'?  ^"^SSy  with  Large  Phaeton  Seat 

and  1^4  incii  cushion  tires.    Price  com nlete    $7100 

[  As  goud  as  sells  tor  $30.  more.  ,  «"i-wy. 

S3  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been 
sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  user 
for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guaran- 
tee safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothingif 
not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and 
price.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
m  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer 
exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send 
for  large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO..  ELKHART.  INO. 


Prtce  comryt^^^^mfT^l^  '^''^'"P'  Collar  Harness, 
more     ""'P'^'^^'  «l"-7a-    As  yood  as  sells  lor  So.oo 


$35.50 

30  Day 

Test. 


No 

Money 

in 

Advance 


'•Andertoir'  Vehicles  and  Harness  direc'r'r'um"'ac. 
tory  at  lowest  factoiy  prices. 

A   REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

money  hack,, f  not  satisfied.  You  can  try  an  -AnSfrton" 
5ScaJ^-'y:r^-^-,--:^^e^^e 
The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  41  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


iFactory  Prices 

^    ON  THIS  VEHICLE  ON    A   SATIS- 


FACTORY SELLING  PLAN. 


-n^  I^'  selling  step  is  to  send  it  to  you  on 
^0  days  free  trial.  If  it  stands  the  racket  for  30 
days  and  appears  to  be  right,  you  pay  us  its 
price,  but  we  are  not  released.  We  give  you  a 
personal  guarantee,  good  for  three  years.  Per- 
sonal, mind  you;  straight  from  the  factory  to 
you,  the  user. 

We  are  not  mail  order  dealers,  but  manufac- 
turers. We  make  every  vehicle  we  sell,  and  sell 
®T^P,?"i®'^'^  "^''^  direct  to  the  users. 

Well,  this  three-year  guarantee  r  You  are  free 
to  act  on  It  any  time.  If  any  defect  appears,  if 
It  is  not  all  It  should  be,  or  all  we  represent  it 
to  be,  or  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  pur- 
chase, you  can  have  your  money  back  for  the 
asking. 

fj^^r.^t2  T.^  fJi^.ty""  eveiyadyantaRe ;  lowest  fac- 
h?7  P.^*^®'-  ''"y  "'*''  y^"""  "ye'^  open,  seeing  and  try- 
iiitf,  and  give  you  opportunity  to  protect  vour=iplf 
a«imst  latent  defects  three  fnll  y k?s  W^e sell aU 
styles  of  vehicles  this  way-all  direc't.  and  all  on 
f>ameterms  and  guarantee.    Just  now  \ve  are  offer- 

iSlirall!^\v'Ateu8^f^flt.''"'"  '='^*'^'°^"''  '^^'^'^' 
TJne  Progressive  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co 

Dopt.O  .  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana.  * 


Let  Me  Tell  You  The  Special  Price 

Ou  this  Pennine  1906        r-^'-'niVQ 
Oliatbam  Incubator.  T 

If    you    say   BO  we  send  it  to  I 

you  at  our  expense  to  try  841 

days.     You  see  it  — you  see  it  I 

work.  If  not  entirely  satisfied, 

return  it  at  our  expense.    We  , 

return  your  money  and  ask  no  L     _ 

questions.    Anyway  send  for  I     I     84  Days 

free  catalogue.  Find  out  about  J    I  Free  Trial ' 

It,  then  try  It.     Write  today  v*  — 

rue  Manson  Campbell  Co.Ltd.216Wes8onAve.DetroIt,Mlch. 


EXTENSION  NITXS  C'JRE 

AXLE  XI  V/   Jl  O     WABBLES. 

it    :ff  *ke  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 
Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 
Haraware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  535,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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BNVESTIG/VTE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Pfofitable 

Gonabinations 

aff  Egg,  Broiler 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  trives  the  prices  paid  for  egrSTS  and  poultry 
\vet"k  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  hdv.'  and  when  a  hatch  taken  oft"  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  lar^fe,  I  will  furnish  wilh- 
out  chargre.  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHAS,  A.  GYPHERS 

3 927 Henry  Sf.  Buffaltf,  H.  Y. 


MewlMother^ 

BROODER-  ]J 
HATCHER 


50 


Is  a  marvel;  does  double 
work;  successt'uly  broods 
one  batch  while  running  another 
hatch.    Gets  the  kind  ot  chick 
ens  we  all  like.    A  complete 
ine  and  brooding  plant  for  only 

allmetal  system  is  absolutely     _      

proof,  will  hatch  hen,  duck,  goose  and  tur- 
key eggs  equally  well  and  at  the  same  time. 
Our  Brooders  are  made  for  convenience, 
economy  and  to  raise  healthy  chickens 
Ov-»_-<^=-i-'  Hatchers  $.5.00,  Brooders  $.5.00, 
■*^^^^'^"-  -—^  Brooder  -  Hatchers  $7.50. 
^Catalog  free.  Write  now. 
51  CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
W      Box223,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


HOW 

TO  BUILD 
INCliBATORS 

■—  AND,  -^'A' 

BROODERS 


AlO-year-old  boy  can  do 
it  with  Peerless  plans. 
Anyone  can  build  suc- 
cessfiil  machines  and 
make  money  making 
them  for  others.  These  il- 
lustratedplans  complete, 
showing  every  step  of 
construction, are  free  with 
every  request  for  our  new 
Incubator  and  Brooder 
Supply  Catalog.  It  tells 
all  about  the  New 

ACME  COMPOUND   WAFER  REGULATOR  and 

AUTOMATIC  LAMP 

Combined  damper  and  flame 
regulation,  saves 
M  the  oil,  will  fit 
any  machine. 
Write  for  catalog. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 
Dept,  SS.Quincy,  111, 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed   by    14    Years 
■■■1  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fullv  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction,  t  Send  for 
free  book.  BJ>  "TA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.    23 ,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


9  I  O-BO  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  eanstmctkin  and 
AttioB.  Hatcbes  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy.  lU 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  84 


$1.   PER  MONTH 

to  $2.  per  month  ren's  any  incubator. 
Rent  pu.s  fori'..  Ws  Pay  1h«  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  ^* -^l^f  pa^s  anS 

build  one.  I'rices.  ready  to  use:  Mi  egg 
%h.W\\  100  egg  ?9;  200  egg  »12.76  Brood- 
ers, »3.. 50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
Springfield,  O, 


LAWN  FENCE 

>  Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
"  wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
I  free.  Special  Prices  to  Ccme- 
]  teries  and  Chorclie&i  Address 

COILEIt  BFRING  FENCE  «0. 
I  Box   448     Wlneheater,  Ind, 


Will  You  Test  This  Corn  Grader 
rA  Month  atMy  Expense? 


This  is  the  Graderthat  attracted 
so  mucn  notice  at  the  State  Fairs 
last  Fall. 

It  grades  seed  corn  98%  perfect, 
so  that  your  edge  drop  or  round 
hole  corn  planter  gets  kernels  it 
can  drop  evenly— three  to  a  hill. 

This  increases  the  yield  20  to  30 
bushels  per  acre. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  by 
actual  test.  So  we  make  you  this 
remarkable  offer — 

Upon  receipt  of  your  order,  we 
will  send  you  a  Chatham  Corn 
Grader,  freight  prepaid.    Use  it 


30  days.    Find  out  what  it  will  ^ 

do.  If  it  is  not  as  represented,  f 

send  it  back  at  our  expenst 

The   month's   use  you  ha 

had  of  it  will  be  FREE.   If  it  i 

as  represented,  the  price    j 

only   ten    dollars.      And    the 

Grader  will  save  its  cost  in   i 

single  season.  We  ship  direc 

to  you  from  the  nearest  of  our 

twenty    branch    Warehouseb 

in  leading  cities.     Thus   jou 

get  your  Grader  promptly.  Let 

us  send  you  on  r  new  book  about  Graders. 

It's  FREE.    Ask  for  it  today.     Address 


TheManson  Campbell  Co.,  420  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Midi 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economic&.l  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construe-  ■'^'^ 

tion    that    with    the  explicit  directions  which  >  ^  ^ 

we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ('f      ' 

have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 


Jc?;^ 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 
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The  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  any 
one  who  has  building 
to  do  will  own  a  ma- 
chine vnd  make  hol- 
loiv  concrete  building- 
blocks  jor  any  struc- 
ture he  is  to  erect. 

With  our  machines 
you  can  make  the 
blocks  just  as  good  as 
any  one  elseby  follow- 
ing the  instructions 
we  send  with  each 
machine. 

Medina  Concrete  Co., 

22  Court  Street 
MEDINA,  OHIO. 


PIO/NIEER  GUARANTEED 

-aAT  \An^01-ESALiE  PHlICES 


Ail  stock  guaranteed  disease  iree  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  ior  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  e  t  is67  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

Jewell's  Complete  Horticultural  Es- 
tablishment. Ovir  5  Free  Catalogs  cover 
everything  that  Is  hardy  In  the  line  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  and  Garden 
Seed.  Tlie  new  Jewell  Fruit  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  published.— honest  descrip- 
tions based  on  38  years  experience  in  Min- 
nesota. 1906  Free  Catalog  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  ready.  Remember  we 
have  a  1200  acre  nursery  here  devoted  to 
,  ...>  fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the 
(^(j.     North.   Every  tree  guaranteed  for  2  years. 


r^RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES 
Box  12  Lake  City,  Minrii 


^i 


V5^ 


850,000| 


69  Varieties.  AIno  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  <fee.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  Tines  mailed  for  lOo. 
DescrlptlTe  price-list  free.  UWIS  ROESCH,  f  BEDONlA.N.l 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
grower,   l>est  producer,  bestW 
shipper,  best  seller.     I  ofler  % 
over  1,1)00,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprising-ly  low  prices;   fift.y 
other  varieties.       Large  vari- 
ety truit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.      Send  for  f-ce  catalog-ue. 
L  J.  FARiVIER.  BOX  608    PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


i^^ 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CACTI 


is  fully  explained  in  the 
new  booK  just  issued, 
*'  Cactus  Culture  for  Ama' 
teurs,"  80  pages,  finely 
illu.strated,  describes  500 
varieties.  Tells  where 
found,  treatment  to  pro- 
duce bloom,  soil,  how  to 
graft,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  and  where  to  get 
all  rare  Cacti  and  Succulents,  price  25c.  40-page 
catalogue  of  Cacti,  and  nice  sample  Cactus 
(named)  10c.  E.  Texensis  (like  cut)  25c.  Old 
Man  (genuine)  50c.  10  nice  Cacti,  all  different, 
$1.00-  Circulars  free.  The  Callander  Cactus  Co., 
Oept.  48 .  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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black,  and  about  two  inches  lone,  extending  eight  inch- 
es on  the  handle.  Made  of  white  bristles  it  would  cost 
5  cents  each  more. 


BEESWAX   WANTED. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  all  the  beeswax  we  can  get. 
and  will  pay,  till  further  notice,  29  cents  cash,  31  in 
trade,  delivered  here.  We  hope  the  price  will  not  have 
to  go  any  higher,  for  if  it  does  we  shall  have  to  increase 
the  price  of  comb  foundation  as  well,  and  we  want  to 
avoid  changing  the  price  of  that  during  the  season  if 
we  can.  

TOBACCO  DUST. 

We  have  furnished  many  tons  of  tobacco  dust  to  those 
who  grow  Ipttuce,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.  It  is  used 
as  an  insecticide  and  fertilizer.  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  it  in  quantities  large  or  small— 10-lb.  lots,  25  cts.; 
100-lb.  lots.  2  cts.  per  lb.:  150  lbs.  for  $2.75.  Cases  of 
300  to  400  lbs.  each,  at  IV2  cts  per  lb.  Can  ship  from 
here  or  from  Marquette,  Mich. 


ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 

The  volume  of  business  has  been  quite  gratifying  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  so  many  supplies  were  left  un- 
used last  season,  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  a  honey 
crop.  Orders  are  well  filled,  and  we  are  in  position  to 
take  care  of  new  orders  promptly.  The  demand  for 
honey-extractors  from  Southern  California  has  been 
greater  than  it  has  been  before  in  years,  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  good  crop  of  honey  in  that  sec- 
tion. We  furnished  about  200  extractors  in  the  month 
of  March  alcne. 


MAPLE  SYRUP. 


The  weather  this  spring  has  been  favorable  for  the 
production  of  maple  syrup,  and  the  quality  of  the  syrup 
produced  is  finer  than  we  have  had  for  several  years. 
We  have  about  400  gallons  in  stock  put  up  in  one-gallon 
cans,  which  we  offer  in  cases  of  six  cans  at  $1.00  per 
gallon;  less  than  full-case  lots  $1.10  per  gallon. 

We  also  have  a  limited  amount  of  No.  1  maple  sugar 
which  we  offer  at  12  cents  per  pound  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  ship  maple  syrup  and  sugar  be- 
fore the  hot  weather  comes  on. 


ALEXANDER  FEEDER. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  Alexander  feeder 
spoken  of  in  an  article  in  this  issue.  We  make  them  19 
inches  long,  so  they  may  be  used  with  either  an  eight  or 
ten  frame  hive.  With  a  ten- frame  hive  they  will  pro- 
ject three  inches  beyond  the  hive  for  feeding,  and  the 
block  may  be  laid  crosswise  of  the  feeder  or  be  cut  off 
as  preferred.  With  the  eight-frame  hive  the  feeder 
projects  five  inches,  and  the  block  lies  lengthwise.  We 
soak  the  feeders  in  oil  to  preserve  them,  and  fill  the 
pores  to  prevent  the  feed  from  soaking  in.  Price  finish- 
ed, including  block,  25  cents  each.  Ten  for  $2.00;  50  for 
$9.00.  

GERMAN  BEE-BRUSH. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  bee-brush  which  he  received  from  Germany, 
made  of  genuine  bristle  or  horsehair.  He  had  used  one 
a  whole  season,  washing  it  out  often,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  at  the  beginning. 


He  considered  it  so  far  ahead  of  any  thing  he  had  ever 
seen  or  used  that  he  wanted  no  other.  We  concluded  if 
It  was  so  good  for  him  it  must  be  equally  good  for  oth- 
ers. We  are  now  provided  with  a  stock  which  we  offer 
at  25  cents  each;  by  mail,  30  cents.     The  bristles  are 


HOTBED    SASH. 

Cypress  lumber  has  been  advancing  in  price  as  well 
as  other  kinds,  and  the  IV^-inch  shop  grade  used  in 
making  hotbed  sash  can  not  be  had  at  all  of  any  of  the 
mills,  so  far  as  we  can  find.  We  were  fortunate  in  find- 
ing some  on  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  and  have  kept  our 
orders  up.  We  have  had  a  car  ordered  since  last  De- 
cember, which  has  not  been  shipped  yet,  and  we  can 
not  tell  how  soon  it  will  be.  We  have  another  car  or- 
dered from  another  dealer,  so  we  may  hope  to  be  in 
shape  to  care  for  our  orders  as  well  as  any  one  can. 
We  have  one  car  on  hand  which  will  make  several  hun- 
dred sash.  Prices  will  be  5  cents  each  higher — L  e.,  85 
cts.  each,  $4.00  for  5;  $7.50  for  10. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


BASSWOOD-TREES  AND  OTHERS. 

This  spring  we  are  sold  out  on  our  basswood-trees  one 
foot  and  under— the  kind  we  have  sent  mostly  by  mail. 
That  is,  we  are  sold  out  of  all  grown  in  our  own  nursery. 
We  have,  however,  a  good  supply  just  collected  from  the 
forest.  They  have  been  heeled  in,  and  the  buds  are 
probably  starting  nicely.  While  they  are  not  as  nice  as 
those  that  have  been  one  year  in  the  rich  ground  of  our 
nursery,  I  think  they  will  all  make  nice  trees  with  a  lit- 
tle care.  To  those  who  care  to  take  them  with  this  un- 
derstanding we  will  make  these  very  low  rates:  10  trees, 
20  cts.;  100,  $1.50.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  5  cts  postage 
on  10,  or  25  cts.  per  100.  Larger  trees,  to  go  by  express, 
grown  in  our  own  nursery,  10  trees,  75  cts. ;  100,  $5  00. 
The  basswood  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  rarely  fails  to 
grow. 


BACK  ONCE  MORE  AT  THE  MEDINA  HOME. 

Mrs.  Root  and  I  reached  here  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  14,  and  I  expect  to  get  at  the  big  pile  of  letters 
awaiting  my  arrival  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  page  526  of  the  present  issue  the  last  word  reads 
tvrj  when  it  ought  to  be  surj. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  neglected  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  enjoyed  swimming  in  the  great  ocean  when  the  waves 
were  high  enough  so  I  could  rise  and  fall  with  the  swell, 
like  a  bird  on  the  wing.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  as  near 
flying  as  I  shall  ever  get.  For  quite  a  time  it  took  all 
the  courage  I  could  scrape  up  to  let  a  huge  wave  roll 
over  me,  and  to  be  sure  that  I  would  come  up  on  top 
safe  and  sound.  When  you  once  get  to  feeling  that 
there  is  safety  and  security  on  the  bosom  of  old  mother 
Ocean  there  is  an  exhilaration  and  buoyancy  that  is 
equaled  only  by  the  delightfully  refreshing  feeling  for 
an  hour  or  two  after  a  salt-water  bath. 

On  page  413  of  last  issue,  Ernest  almosts  suggests 
that  A.  I.  R.  succeeded  in  raising  only  four  laying 
queens  during  his  sojourn  of  four  months  on  the  island; 
but  he  neglected  to  tell  you  that  the  twin  hives  oidered 
in  December,  and  shipped  Jan.  2,  were  not  at  hand 
when  I  left  the  island,  notwithstanding  tracer  after 
tracer  was  sent  after  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  our 
good  friend  Dr.  Miller  is  about  right  where  he  says,  on 
page  488  of  this  issue,  "The  average  queen  reared  here 
before  the  middle  of  May  is  worthless,  although  she  rnay 
be  nice-booking  and  seem  to  lay  well  for  a  time."  With 
favorable  weather  we  -may  be  able  to  raise  first-class 
queens  on  the  island  during  every  month  of  the  year. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Western  Illinois  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  county  court- 
room, in  Galesburg,  on  Wednesday,  May  16,  beginning  at 
9  A.M.,  and  lasting  all  day.  C.  P.  Dadant  and  J.  Q. 
Smith  have  promised  to  be  present  and  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  Our  meetings  have  been  good, 
but  we  hope  to  make  this  one  better.  Galesburg  has 
good  train  service,  and  all  bee-keepers  in  this  part  of 
the  State  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Come,  and  bring  your  wives.  E.  D  Woods,  Sec. 

Galesburg,  111. 
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'If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."-— 

Established  1889. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 

My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process   Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=Jars,  and,  in  fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS.    ^ 


Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


New  Metal  "Spaced 
Hoffman  Frames 
are  Here  in  Stock 


Conversation  with  Wilson 


"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Wilson.  Come  in  and 
have  a  chair.  I  haven't  seen  you  since  you 
sent  to  Pouder  for  those  supplies.  Have  they 
arrived  yet?" 

"  Yes,  they  came  long  ago.  and  we  have 
them  all  put  together  and  painted.  Bob  put 
most  of  them  together.  You  see  Bob  has  been 
making  fun  of  'Mandy  and  me  for  having  the 
bee-fever;  but  since  Pouder  sent  those  sup- 
plies he  has  the  fever  as  bad  as  any  of  us.  I 
heard  him  ask  his  ma  when  she  was  going  to 
have  a  quilting-bee,  and  he  wants  me  to  have 
a  husking-bee.  Those  supplies  surely  are  fine, 
and  how  nice  everything  did  fit!  Well,  Mr. 
Smith,  I  hear  you  have  been  over  to  Indianap- 
olis, and  1  came  over  to  ask  if  you  saw  Pouder, 
and  if  you  had  a  talk  with  him  about  spring 
feeding." 

"Yes,  I  had  quite  a  visit  with  Pouder.  He 
is  certainly  well  equipped  to  handle  a  lot  of 
business.    We  had  a  long  talk  about  spring 


feeding  and  several  other  subjects.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  when  he  told  me  that  he  is 
opposed  to  spring  feeding  unless  colonies  have 
been  neglected  in  the  fall.  If  they  have  been 
neglected  they  must,  of  course,  be  fed;  but 
they  should  have  candy,  no  feeder  being  satis- 
factory in  cool  or  cold  weather.  Pouder  thinks 
that  all  feeding  should  be  done  in  the  fall  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  overfeeding.  He  says 
that,  while  others  are  worried  about  their 
bees  starving  in  February  or  March,  he  rests 
easy,  knowing  that  his  have  an  abundance; 
says  he  thinks  spring  feeding  often  starts 
spring  dwindling,  and  it  sounds  pretty  rea- 
sonable to  me." 

"How  about  feeding  in  the  spring  just  to 
encourage  brood-rearing?" 

"  Well,  we  were  talking  about  that  too.  He 
says  that,  when  they  have  an  abundance  of 
stores,  and  are  left  alone,  such  colonies  build 
up  faster  for  him  than  those  trifled  with." 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name-  to  package. 

CATALOG    FREE 

$  WALTER  S.    POUDER, 

^    5I3--5I5  Massachusetts  Ave.,  -         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
everj'^  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis, 


Montaria, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  'Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX -We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.    C.  Acklin.  Mgr.,       St.  Pa\xl,  MilMl. 


DoyouwantlDp<:„|k? 


The  Best  Results  will 
be  Obtained  by  Using 


Dittmer's 
Foundation 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  bee- 
supplies  and  make  them  up  for  the 
coming  season.  We  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  working  beeswax  for  cash. 
j^  Beeswax  always  wanted.  jE^ 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our 
catalog,  which  also  contains  valu- 
able   information     for    beginners. 

Retail    •    Wholesale    •    Jobbing 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked  with 
bee- supplies  of  all  kinds. 


Gus  Oittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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YORK  HONEY  SS  CO. 


Not 
Inc. 


141  ONTARIO  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.     Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.     Honey  for  sale.     Beeswax  wanted;  28 
cts.  cash,  or  30  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exchange. 
Italian  bees,  in  modern  hives,  for  sale,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


'<^Mi^Bm^^. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
discolored  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  IVz- 
story  8  frame;  10- frame,  $1.40  per  hive.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Ck)tton,  with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


iSoutKern   Bee-keepers ! 


If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  you  should  buy 
them  from  the  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we  are,  right  near  the  great  pine 
belt  of  North  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  secure  the  best  material  possible 
at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.     Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

White  Manufacturing  Co. 


Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Texas 


Bee-keepers*  Supplies! 

Lewis' famous  "  Beeware,"  Root's  Smokers  and  Extractors:  Dadant's  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.;  Queens  and  Nuclei  in  Season,  Large  and  Complete  Stock;  Prompt  Service. 
We  will  meet  all  competitors  who  handle  first-class  goods,    catalog  with  practical  hints  free. 


ii 


Mandy  Lee"  Incubators  and  Brooders! 


Whether  you  are  experienced  in  artificial  incubation  or  not,  these  incubators  will  give  you 
gratifying  results.  The  "Mandy  Lee"  brooder  is  the  only  brooder  made  which  applies 
direct  contact  heat  to  the  little  chicks'  backs.     Our  free  incubator  catalog  describes  them. 

Prompt  shipments. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I004  East  Washington  Street 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roais,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

KretcKmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bltiffs,  lo-wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


BINGHAM 

Original 
Direct  Draft 

CLEAN 

Bee  Smokers 


Pretty  Recog^nition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed  her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  dauh  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwcll,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.   Bingham: — Enclosed  find  money-order  for   a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.    I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supphes 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WISCONSIN  -  BASSWOOD 


FOR  SECTIONS 

We  make  them  and  the  very  best  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  Shipping-cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  always  on  hand. 
We  make  very  prompt  shipments.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Fails,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 
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•'SLUG  SHOT" 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed  either  by  duster, 
bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying.  Thoroughly  reliable  iu  killing  Currant; 
Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Lice,  Slugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc.,  and 
it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides,  Jt^^Put  up  in  Popular 
Packages  at  Popular  Prices.     Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 

HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  pamphlets  worth  having  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  and  for  bee-hive  paint. 


Alexander's  Bee-feeders 

are  now  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio,  and  by  Charles  Quackenbush,  Barneville,  Scho- 
harie Co.,  N.  Y.  These  are  the  most  practical  bee- 
feeders  that  have  ever  been  used  in  feeding  bees,  and 
why?  Simply  because  you  can  feed  a  colony  in  less 
than  20  seconds,  either  in  the  winter  or  summer;  and 
althoug-h  the  colony  may  be  very  weak  and  the  wea- 
ther cold  the  bees  will  empty  the  feeder  at  once. 
There  is  no  danger  of  robbing,  neither  will  there  be 
any  heat  lost  from  the  colony,  nor  a  bee  killed  nor  a 
drop  of  syrup  wasted.  The  above  advantages  can  not 
be  said  of  any  other  bee- feeder.  Try  them  this  spring 
and  build  up  the  working  force  of  your  colonies  so  you 
can  have  twice  the  surplus  honey  in  the  fall  that  you 
would  have  if  you  lost  the  best  of  your  clover  harvest 
in  rearing  bees  that  mature  only  when  the  harvest  is 
over.  See  article  on  Spring  Feeding  in  this  number. 
E.  W.  ALEXANDER.  Inventor.  DELANSON,   NEW  YORK 


Now  Ready 

To  book  your  orders  for  bees  for  May   and   June 
shipment. 

Otir  New  Stock 
of  Goods 

has  arrived,  and  we  can  fill  orders  for  eight  and 
ten  frame  Dovetailed  or  Danz.  hives  and  supers, 
also  the  new    METAL-SPACED    HOFF- 
MAN  FRAME  on  short  notice. 
Send  for  price  list  of  Bees,  Queens,  and  Hives. 

"W.  'W.  Cary  (gl  Son, 

Ly-onsville,  Mass. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PtACE 

IMe^A/^    York 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.75:  in  a  chaff  hive,  $9.50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  que«n,  14.25.  Silk- 
faced  bee- veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
$1  00.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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alily    of    Bee    Supplies 


OUR  Bee-supplies  are  made  from  the  best  material,  by  the  most  skilled 
labor.  We  give  an  article  of  superior  merit  at  a  great  reduction  in  price. 
We  can  do  this  because  we  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district 
and  get  our  power  from  the  well-known  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Our  catalog 
is  a  valuable  book  as  it  is  full  of  information  for  the  bee-keeper  not  usually 
found  in  a  catalog.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Minriesota  Bee  Supply  Co., 

20  Po>ver  Btiildin^,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


—1  J.l.  i»  I.  I  iv.J..MHPHW 


Everything  for  the  Bee 
Keeper 

will  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives.  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  keeper 
may  afford    the  best  supplies. 


We  cannot  tell  you  here  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  interests. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
ycu  are  started.  It  is  invahiable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.    Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  incubators  and 
Broodersi 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

BraiK-hes  at  Omaha,  Neb.  and  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


Bees,  Queens,  and  Bee  Supplies. 

We  'manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives  and 
supplies  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  before.  Our 
queens  and  bees  stand  at  the  head  in  quality.  Untest- 
ed, 75c  each:  $4.25  for  6,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested, 
$1.25  each;  $12.00  per  dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50  each. 
Special  prices  to  dealers  in  large  lots  on  application. 
State  agents  for  Dittmer's  foundation.  Catalog  free. 
THE  BEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Will  Atchley,  Prop'*  BeevUe,  Bee  Co.,  Texas, 


I  have  them  at  Root's  prices. 
Also  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture- 
one  of  the  best  books  printed 
on  bees.  Catalog  free.  Ad- 
dress as  below 

Goods  ?  ^'   ^^^'^y-  Kendall,  Michigan 
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Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 

is,  as  usual,  again  on  hand  with  his  SUPERIOR  IMPROVED  strain  of  ITALIAN  BEES 
and  queens.  The  editor  of  Gleanings,  in  observing  the  handling  of  our  bees  last  fall,  re- 
marked that  "such  stock  is  in  great  demand."  Years  ago  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  buy- 
bees  each  spring  to  keep  us  agoing;  but  now  we  sell  perhaps  a  carload  each  season;  get 
tons  of  honey,  and  raise  thousands  of  queens.  We  have  bred  our  bees  for  business;  they 
have  no  superior  either  side  of  the  ocean.  For  a  dozen  testimonials  see  our  full-page  adv't 
in  the  Dec.  15th  number  of  Gleanings,  or  ask  for  circulars. 

Prices  of  Queens  before  July  1 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . . 
Full  co'onies  on  eight  frames 


1 

6 

$1  00 

$5  00 

1  ."SO 

8  00 

2  00 

10  00 

4  00 

6  00 

2  50 

14  00 

6  00 

30  00 

$  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 


25  00 


Add  the  price  of  \yhatever  grade  of  queen  is  wanted,  with  nuclei  or  colonies,  queens  ready  in  April,  nucle' 
about  May  10;  can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  pure  mating  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  em- 
ploy 400  to  500  swarms  in  queen-roaring,  and  expect  to  keep  500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready  to  mail.  Our  North- 
ern-bred bees  are  hardy,  ytt  gentle;  they  will  give  you  results.     Address  all  orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Beiievue,  Ohio 
Tennessee-bred  Queens  i  Extra  Honev  Oueens 

From    £xtra    Select    MotHers  J      ^ 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  Golden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3'/4  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 
Sftrizk^    Hill,    Tennessee,    XJ.    JT.    A. 

California  Sage  Queens 

For  the  coming  season  I  am  breeding  choice  Italian 
queens  from  best  honey-gathering  strains  of  bees  that 
are  hustlers.  No  disease  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  in 
or  near  my  apiary.  Prices:  Choice  untested,  $1.00;  six, 
$5.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  No  small 
or  inferior  queens  sent  out. 

J    -W.  GRIFFIN 
528   Gladys  A.V.,  L,os  A.n^eles,   Cal. 

TAYLORS  ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  1906 

Leather- colored  and  golden  Italians.  I  have  made  it 
a  specialty  for  18  years  to  breed  for  the  best  honey-gath- 
erers of  these  races,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
other  stock  that  will  store  as  much  honey  as  my  strains, 
gentle  and  beauties.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  18.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  $1.00.  or  111.00  a  dozen.  Select  tested, 
fl.50.  Breeders.  $3  00  to  85.00  each.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  on  all  queens.  Untested  Caucasians,  queens, 
$1.00  each.  Send  your  orders  to" 
>f     ■<?     J.  "W.  Taylor,  Bee-ville,  Texas 


I  am  offering  to  the  honey-  producers  this  year  some 
of  the  best  Italian  stock  in  Southern  California.  These 
bees  are  not  only  extraordinary  honey-gatherers,  but 
are  also  gentle,  and  build  very  little  brace  or  burr 
comb.  They  will  bring  in  sage  honey  long  after  other 
stock  has  stopped  working  on  sage  and  gone  to  work 
on  sumac.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  good  bee,  and  one  which 
I  unreservedly  guarantee.  I  sell  only  one  grade — select 
untested— as  I  do  not  sell  any  queen  which  is  not  select. 

Prices 

One $1.00  Six $5.00  Twelve  .  .$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 
Bertxardo,        Sai\  Die^o  Co.,        Calif. 

COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  yellow  all  over. 

Every  queen   a  breeder,  and  guaranteed   to 

produce  all  golden  queens  and  bees.   $1  each. 

Catalog  ready.  H-  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 
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WE  ARE    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    THE 

ALBINO    BEES, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  bee 
that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the  gentlest  of 
all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  I  also  furnish  the 
Italian,  but  orders  stand  fifty  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
$4.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  $2  50;  untested. 
Sl.OO.    Italians,  tested,  $150;  untested,  $1.00. 

S.  VALENTINE, 
Rocky  Ridge,     -     Frederick  Co.      -     WId. 

It  won't  Pay  You 

to  keep  those  poor  colonies  when  young  vigorous 
queens  given  to  them  now  will  increase  your  honey 
crop  many  times.  Italian  queens  only.  I  rear  my 
queens  carefully,  guarantee  them  good  and  purely 
mated,  or  replaced  free  on  notice.  You  will  find  my 
queens  will  give  you  satisfaction.  No  bee  disease  here. 
Brices:  Untested,  $1.00;  six.  $4.50;  dozen,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.50;  six,  $8.00;  dozen  $14.50:  breeders,  $5.00.  For 
larger  quantities  write  for  prices. 

M.  D.  WHICHER,  Los  Ollvos,  Cal. 

Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.      ^■>?iptip>p'>fyfyftyft 


H.    H.    JBPSON, 
182  Friend  St.,         -         Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGIA    QUEENS. 

standard  breed,  from  our  superior  golden  leather- 
colored  Italians,  gray  Camiolans.  Untested,  $1.00;  6, 
$5.00:  12,  $9.00;  tested,  Jl.50;  select,  $2.50;  best.  $5.00. 
For  bees,  see  free  circular. 

T,  S>.  HALL,  Jasper,  Pickins  Co.,  Ga. 

GOLDEN 
ITALIAN        QUEENS. 

Untested,  ready  to  maiL  Select,  $1.00; 
six  for  $4.50.  Same  old  place,  same  treat- 
ment.    Write  for  circular. 

J.  B.  Case,  Port,  Orange,  Fla. 

QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Golden  and  three  banded  Italians,  untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.  Mennie  &  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 

Great  Sale  of  Hives 
Sections,  etc. 

To  reduce  my  stock  I  will  sell  No.  1  white  polished 
sections  at  $3.90;  No.  2,  $3.40  (all  sizes).  Plain,  25c  less 
per  ICOC  Best  white-pine  Dovetail  hives,  8-frame,  iy2 
story,  $1.30;  10-frame,  8145.  Great  reduction  in 
smokers,  foundation,  and  all  apiarian  supplies.  24-lb. 
shipping-cases,  very  nice,  13c:  quart  berrv'-baskets, 
$2.75  per  1000.   Send  for  free  24-page  illustrated  price  list 

W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich.      RD3  . 


A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C  ^D  DISTBIBUTOR  OF  ROOT'S  GOODS  FOB 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


SEND  10  CENTS 

for  this  beautiful  Wild  Rose 
Centerpiece  and  receive  free 
one  large  doily,  one  small  doily, 
one  book-mark,  one  postage- 
stamp  case,  one  pin- tray  cover, 
and  our  catalog  of  nice  things 
for  nice  people.; 

Mason  Supply  Co. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


MA.IMDS    KJfRl 

Or  Confess  You  Never  Saw  It. 

A  dandelion  and  weed  puller  that  can  be  used  by  wo- 
men and  children  as  well  as  by  men.  You  do  not  have 
to  bend;  you  do  not  have  to  stoop;  you  do  not  soil  your 
fingers,  as  the  instrument  delivers  automatically.  You 
do  not  "puff  nor  grunt,"  for  it's  a  pastime  and  not  labor 
to  pull  dandelions  even  at  the  RATE  OF  ONE  THOU- 
SAND an  hour.  Not  a  drop  of  dirt,  nor  a  mark  left  on 
the  lawn.  Free  delivery  in  your  hand  on  receipt  of 
ONE  DOLLAR. 

The  Standard  Incubator  Co.,  Ponca,  Neb. 


Are  you  interested  in  the  great  and 

growing  South?  u  so,  send  25  cents  in  stamps 
or  silver  and  receive  the  Alabama  Times  one  year. 

THE  ALABAMA  TIMES 

is  a  large  eight-page  paper,  and  is  published  week- 
ly. It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  South.  Send  in 
your  subscription  to-day.     Address 

THE  ALABAMA  TIMES,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Fruit     Grow^ers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
)he  SoutHersk  Frtxit  Groiver  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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CARNIOLANS 

■fTlE   HAVE    bred   this  race  of  bees  for  twenty 
\A/     years,  and  find   they  are  among  the  gentlest 
'  *      bees   known.     Very    hardy  and    prolific,   and 
the  best  of  honey-gatherers,  and  their  combs 
are   of   snowy  whiteness.    We   are  wintering    fifty 
select  imported  and  two  hundred  best  select  tested 
Carniolan  queens  for  early  orders.      ^      <^      Also 
breeders  of  Golden  and  Leather  Italians.    One  un- 
tested queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00;  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Tested,   $1.50.     Best    breeder,   $3.00.     Best  imported, 
$5.00.     Special  prices  on  large  orders.     No  foul  brood 
here.     Bees  and  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good 
condition  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.     Descriptive  list   free. 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

F.  A.  Lock-hart  &  Co.— Last  Friday  I  was  in  the 
New  York  office  of  The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  and  saw  a  three- 
frame  nucleus  of  Carniolan  bees  with  queen,  which 
they  had  just  received  from  you.  They  were  the  fin- 
est Camiolans  I  ever  saw,  entirely  free  from  any 
trace  of  yellow  markings,  and  I  at  once  bought  them, 
though  the  Root  people  were  not  very  anxious  to  sell 
them.  I  am  writing  you  to-day  to  ask  if  you  can  ship 
me  at  once  a  three-frame  nucleus  of  Camiolans  with 
plenty  of  drone  brood.  Send  by  express  to  me  at 
Columbia  University.  J.  H.  McGregok, 

Department  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University, 

June  17,  1905.  New  York. 


F.  A.  LocKHart   CSi   Co.,  I^aKe  George,  New  YorK 


MIVIOR 


■^^^  ».•«.»  ^m.  ^_K.  ^^^  ■  ■  i^  .^  .^^K.  iHHK.  ^^^  HAS  made  arrangements  to  im- 
port Select  Caucasian  Breeding 
Queens  from  their  native  land  in 

Russia,  to  be  mailed  direct  to  customers  in  sealed  cages  (which  assures  them  genuine),  $10.00  each  in  May; 

$8.00  in  June.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Italian,  Carniolan,  Banat,  Cyprian,  German  Black,  and  the  "  funny 

little  bees "   from   Japan,   also    direct    to  customers  from    their    native  lands.     Home-bred    Golden-all-over 

Queens  as  usual.    Send  for  circulars. 


1000  Nuclei 


E.  L.  PRATT,  SWARTHMORE,  PENN. 


Four  Mating-yards^ 


DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.     Send  for  circular. 

Grade.  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested $1.00     $2.50       $9.00 

Select  Tested 1.50      4.00       14.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing) 2.50 

Select  Breeding 5.00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10.00 

Two- frame  Nuclei    2  50       7.00       25.00 

DOOLITTLE   &    CLARK 
Borodino,      Onondaga  Co.,      New  York 

Rose  Lawn  Queens 

Italians       Caucasians        Camiolans 

Bred  in  the  purple.  No  finer  on  earth.  Try  one  of 
our  pure  Gold  strain,  line  bred  for  color  and  gentleness. 
Three  banders  of  the  "  pat-'em-on-the- back  "  kind  that 
will  eat  out  of  your  hand.  Caucasians  from  imported 
breeders  direct  from  the  Caucasus.  Separate  mating 
yards.  A  strictly  modern  plant.  Standard  prices  and 
honest  treatment.        .        .        .        Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Frank  6.  Odell,  Proprietor 

Now  Ready,  Italian  and  Red-Clover  Queens 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  perfect  satisfaction. 
Untested,  60cts.;  select  untested,  75  cts.,  or  S8.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  $10.00  per  dozen.  Breeders, 
$1.50  each.  R..  O.  COX. 

R.t.  A''    Greenville.  A,la. 

QUEE.NS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Pine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO— 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS.  Luserna.  San  Giovanni.  Italy. 


Every  Bee  -  Keeper  Knows 
the  Worth  of  a  Good  Queen 

Knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  and  also  knows  how 
worthless  is  a  poor  queen  and  in- 
ferior bees.  .^  Try  our  strain 
of  three- banded  Italians.  They 
are  bred  for  business,  and  will  not 
disappoint  you.  Home-bred  and 
imported  mothers.  Tested,  $1.00 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.     .     Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville,         :  :         :  :  Louisiana 

RED-CLOVER  QUEENS   AND  ITAL- 
IANS BETTER  THAN   EVER. 

Average  queen,  75  ct3.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.25.  Guaranteed  to  work  red 
clover. 

"  Our  red-clover  fields  are  swarming 
with  your  bees,"  says  G.  W.  Slaybaugh, 
York  Springs,  Pa. 
Send  for  my  new  circular;  it's  free.     Root's  Bee  Sup- 
plies for  sale.  G.  ROUTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

QUEENS. 

Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Carni-ltalian  Cross. 

Can  supply  select  untested  queens  at  75c  each;  three  for 
$2.00;  six  for  $3.50.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for 
early  delivery. 

George  W.  Barnes, 

138N.    Pleasant  St.  Norwalk'  OhlO. 

Do  You  Want  to  Improve  Your  Stock? 

Are  your  bees  cross  ?    Do  they  make  a  good 

surplus?    Do  you  want  a  nice  queen — one 

that  will  please?    If  so,  write  for  circular. 

A.  W.  Yates   3  Chapman  St.,  Harttord,  Connecticut 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  aupply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  tlie  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season.  , 

PRICES:    Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $3.00.    Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian-  and  -Italian  -  Queens 

j^        j^        j^        j^        j^        j^        from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN- One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00:  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  an«^.  full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A.  £^.  Titoff,  loaxnosa,  San    Bernardino  Co.,  California 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper. 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.   Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.    R.  F.  D. 

Otir  Q\ieens  Won't 
Cost    You.    Money ! 

They-  •WxW  Save  It ! 

They   are   bred    from    pure   Italian   stock,    red-clover 

strain;  hardy  Northern  grown.    Prompt  shipments  at 

these   prices: 

Untested. $1.00;  $5.00  for  six 

Select  tested 1.50;  $7.50  for  six 

For  prices  in  larger  numbers  and  breeders  write  us. 
Orders  for  delivery  after  May  15th  now  being  booked. 
Get  your  order  in  early. 
Handsome  booklet  mailed  free  upon  request. 


B.  C.  Terry-  Co.,  Hinsdale,  111. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens.  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


PURE  ITALIAN   BEES! 

The  "most  beautiful,  gentle,  prolific,  best  working,  and 
being  long-tongued,  best  honey-gatherers.  Prizes — 
VI.  Swiss  Agricultural  Exhibition,  Berne,  1895;  Swiss 
National  Exhibition,  Geneva,  1896;  Bee-keeping  Exposi- 
tion, Liege,  Belgium,  1895;  Universal  Exposition.  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  A  ,  1904.  The  Hi^Kest  A'ward. 
Extra  select  breeding  Queen,  $.3.00;  six,  $16.00;  dozen, 
$30.00.  Selected  Queen,  $2.00;  six,  $11.00;  dozen,  $20.00. 
Young  fertilized  queen,  tested,  $1.50;  six,  $9.00:  dozen, 
$16.00.  Special  prices  for  50  and  100  queens.  The  ad- 
dresses must  be  clear;  payments  by  postal  money  orders. 
If  by  chance  a  queen  dies  upon  the  journey  she  is  to  be 
returned  immediately,  with  a  postal  certificate,  and  an- 
other queen  will  be  sent  gratis.     Address 

Ax^ttxoxx-y  Bia^^if 

Pedeville,  near  Bellinzona.  Italian  Switzerland. 

This  country  is  politically  the  Switzerland  Republic, 
but  lies  geographically  in  Italy,  and  possesses  the  best 
kind  of  bees  known.  Bee-keepers  of  the  Far  West  can 
give  their  orders  to  my  brother  Stefano  (Stephen) 
Biaggi,  farmer,  resident  at  Wash,  Plumas  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia, who  will  kindly  collect  orders.  In  writing,  men- 
tion Gleanings. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 

Choice    homebred    and    imported 

stock.    All  queens  reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  APRIL 

!*'  ITALIANS 

One  tested  queen $1.65 

One  select  tested 2.20 

One  breederqueen 3.30 

One  comb  nucleus,  no  queen-..  1.50 
Untested  queens  in  May.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.    For  prices  on 
quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 
catalog. 

J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens.    Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

The  Thrce-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-roand  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300'colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens. $1.00:  6,  $5.00:  12,      9.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.25;  6,    6.00:  12.    11.00 

Tested  queens 1.50:  6,    8.00: 12.    15.00 

Select  tested  queens 2.00:  6,  11.00. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolie  Apiary  Co., 
Hondo,  Texas. 


Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty:  also  full 
colonies.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  60LDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00:  six,  $5.00;  twelve. 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders. 
$3.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,  -  -  -  Orange,  Calif. 
H.  C.  Simpson,  Catawrba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS'     SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's   Goods    a    specialty. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

IMPORTED    -    CAUCASIAN    -    QUEENS 

are  the  mothers  of  my  stock.  Prices:  Tested  queens. 
$3.00:  untested,  $1.50;  red- clover  Italians,  Camiolans,  and 
Camio-Italians  bred  from  best  stock  obtainable.  Prices: 
Tested  queens,  each  $1..50:  warranted,  each  $1.00;  untest- 
ed, 6  for  $5  00:  untested,  12  for  $9  00.  After  May  15,  by 
return  mail.     Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Rev.  J.  G.  Baumgaertner,  New  Memphis,  III. 


CARNIOLAN 
and  ITALIAN 


QUEENS! 


Ready  to  mail    by   April  15th.     Quality  of 
the  highest,  prices  tht;  lowest.     Write  me. 


Grant  Anderson 


Sabinal,  Texas 


Aliso  Apiary 

For   queens,   bees,    nuclei,  sup- 
plies,  etc.,  send  for  price  list. 
Root's  standard  goods.  Address 
ALISO  APIARY,  El  Toro,  Orange  Co.,  Calif. 

From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Trial  queen,  60c:  only  one  at  this  price.  Untested". 
75c;  $7.50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.25;  $12.00  per  doz.  Breed- 
ers, $2.00  to  $3.00.     Send  for  particulars. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Clenwood,  Mich. 

Boston  Headquarters 

lies 


FOR- 


Bees-Queens- 

H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tHe  -  Ptirest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red- clover  and  five  banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER.  Jr. 


James  Island, 


J>otitb  Carolina 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested. 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders.  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Camiolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands.  Italians. 


The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co. 


Tex. 


five   banded,    $1.00; 

five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  •  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  No.  Smith  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Oii<2P>ncf     Select   t^ree 
V^UCClia  .     tested    three 


Italian  and      ^      ^      ^ 
^   ^^   Caucasian  Queens 

ITALIANS.— Golden  or  leather-colored  or  honey 
queens.  Before  July  1st:  Untested,  $1.00  each; 
6  for  $5.00;  12  for  89.00.  Warranted,  $1.25  each; 
6  6or  $7.00:  12  for  $13.00.     Tested,  $1.50  each. 

CAUCASIANS.— Untested,  $1.20  each;  6  for  87.00; 
12  for  $11.00.     Warranted  tested,  $1.50  each. 

TWO-FRAME  NUCLEI.— No  queens,  $2.50;  6  for 
114.00;  12  for  $27.00.  Add  price  of  any  queen 
wanted.  Nuclei  ready  by  June  1st.  Queens 
ready  in  May.  Breeders  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
Book  your  order  now.  Safe  arrival  of  all  stock 
guaranteed. 

D.  J.  Blocher,  Pearl  City,  Illinois 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— Carload  of  bees  in  Wisconsin. 
"'  O.  S.  LuNDE,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Vy ANTED.— Hives  of  bees.    Write  us  full  particulars. 
We  pay  cash. 

Vinemont  Apiary,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 

Y^ ANTED. —Second  hand   typewriter,  Oliver    prefer- 
red,  for  bees  or  supplies. 

Bee  Man,"  Williamsport,  Pa. 

YV ANTED.— To  exchange  typewriter  for  three-frame 
''     nuclei  or  queen  bees  to  be  delivered  before  May  10. 
Wm.  Davenport,  Wilmette,  111. 

yV ANTED.— Good  colonies  of   bees  for   cash.    State 
price  and  quantity. 

F.  H.  Farmer,  15  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Planet  Jr.  seed  and  fertil- 
izer drill,  for  honey-extractor. 

Seward  Steffy,  Glouster.  Ohio. 


w 


ANTED. — To  exchange  50  Col.  graphophone  outfit 
for  full  colonies  or  nuclei.     It  is  in  fine  shape. 

F.  W.  Sampson,  Littleville,  Mass. 

VV ANTED. —To  exchange  my  cameras,  lenses,  print- 
ing-frames, burnisher,  and  entire  outfit,  for  some- 
thing useful.  W.  S.  Brillhart,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 


w 


ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I<.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— Address  of  T.  B.  Crayton.  by  a  brother 
who  has  not  seen  him  for  28  years.    Last  known  of 
in  Indiana.     Any  one  giving  address  or  clue  will  confer 
a  favor  on  a  bee-keeper.        W.  E  Crayton,  Lima,  O. 

VV ANTED. — Fcir  delivery  by  May  1st  six  five-banded 
golden   breeding  queens,   for  a  special    customer. 
These  must  be  extra-fine  breeding  stock,  golden  to  the 
tip.    Mention  price  and  full  particulars. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co  ,  Medina.  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  500  chaff  hives,  also  Camio- 
lan  queens,  for  honey  (hives  in  flat).  Both  are  as 
good  as  can  be  produced.  I  have  a  good  market  for 
best  quality  of  white-clover  honey  and  a  little  buck- 
wheat, but  can  not  raise  profitably.  Will  allow  Chicago 
price  for  honey.    No  poor  grades  of  honey  wanted. 

W.  W.  Crim,  Fekin,  Ind. 

VV  ANTED.  — Bees  to  work  on  shares.  I  have  as  good 
a  location,  I  think,  as  can  be  found  in  the  States; 
two  good  flows  in  one  season.  My  crop  last  year  was 
16,000  lbs.  from  135  colonies.  If  your  bees  are  not  pay- 
ing you,  write  me  and  I  will  work  them  for  you  and 
give  you  half  the  profits.  I  have  a  good  cellar  for  win- 
tering. Can  move  your  bees  successfully  if  you  are  at 
a  distance.  Can  refer  you  to  the  banks  here,  any  busi- 
ness house  in  town,  or  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

F.  W.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 


Help  Wonted. 


VVANTED.— Young  man  to  help  in  large  apiaries,  and 

do  some  general  work  around  home.    Experience 

in  bee-keeping    not   necessary.    No    one   wanted  who 

uses  intoxicating  liquor,  tobacco,  or  profane  language. 

J.  A.  Green,  Grand  Junctii,n,  Colo. 


VV  ANTED. — Young  man  who  has  had  some  experience 
with  bees  to  work  in  apiary  and  do  some  other  gen- 
eral work.  E.  W.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

VV  ANTED. — Nurses.    The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  offer  exceptional 
advantages  for  training.     References  required.     Apply 
Superintendent's  Office,  1945  Fifth  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


yVANTED.— Man  to  take  charge  of  an  apiary  of  150 
colonies  in  western  Colorado.     Will  work  on  shares 
or  make  satisfactory  agreement  with  experienced  man. 
Benj.  Hammar,  Rifle,  Colo. 

YY ANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees.    State  age,  ex- 
perience, and  wages  desired     An  opportunity  for 
the  right  man  to  secure  a  steady  situation. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Berthoud,  Colo. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


VV  ANTED.— Situation  by  a  young  man  of  steady  hab- 
its to  learn  bee-keeping. 

E.  L.  Armstrong,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

yVANTED.-ByJyoung  man  with  1  year's  experience  in 
large  apiary,   situation  for  the   coming    season. 
Southeast  preferred.  Address  C.  E.  Thomas, 

251  65th  PL,  Chicago,  111. 

yV ANTED.  —  From  June  1,  employment  the  year 
round  in  California  or  Florida  by  colored  West  In- 
dian, 30  years  old.  Ten  years'  experience  in  tropical 
bee-keeping.  Gold  Medalist  (for  honey).  Expert 
queen-breeder.  Can  do  other  work.  Useful  man.  Best 
references.  State  pay  in  first  letter  to  "Worker," 
care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  wait  a  few 
weeks  for  reply. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale-— Twelve  varieties  of  double  dahlias,  at  $1.00 
a  dozen.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— My  entire  bee-keepers'  supply  business. 
All  inquiries  answered.      C.  J.  Lamb,  East  Calais,  Vt. 

For   Sale. — Good   typewriter,    also   Water   Spaniel 
dogs  and  pups.  G.  C.  Dean,  New  Milford,  Pa. 

For   Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'    supplies.    Root's   goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catiog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For   Sale. — Best    land    for    bee-keepers,    farmers, 
dairymen.    Cheap.    Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson,  Cumberland,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— 25  colonies    Italian  bees  in  8- frame  L. 
hives,  Hoffman  frames.    $4.00  each. 

F.  P.  Catherman,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices! 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free): 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  DuBY,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Trees  by  mail;  one-year-old  peach  and 
apple  trees,  10c  each;  $1.00  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

G.  A.  Haper,  Batchtown,  111. 

For  Sale.— About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case:  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Bees  from  my  great-grandfather's  stock. 
He  called  them  yellow  because  they  are  not  as  black  as 
some  bees.  They  are  gentle,  and  hustlers:  good  honey- 
gatherers.  Six  stands  of  these  bees  for  S4.00  each;  two- 
frame  nucleus  and  old  queen,  $2.25:  queens,  35  cts.  each. 
G.  W.  Keller.  King's  Creek,  N.  C. 
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For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

Fos  Sale.— 100  eight- frame  hives  of  Italian  bees 
after  May  10.  Will  ship  in  light  shipping-cases  or  D. 
hives  as  desired;  $3.00  per  hive;  25  at  $2.75  each;  the 
whole  lot  at  $2.50  each. 

F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 


For  Sale.— a  lot  of  queens,  all  ages  and  all  kinds, 
taken  from  bees  bought  up,  20  cts.  each.  Only  those 
with  a  fair  amount  of  brood  offered. 

W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Best  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  $1.50,  and  finest  Southern  Pit  Game 
eggs  $2.00  for  15  eggs.    Illustrated  circular  free. 

H.  B.  Geer.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

For  Sale.— Barred  Rock  eggs  to  set,  from  America's 
best  strains;  $3.00  per  13;  from  best  pens  only.     Eggs 
for  incubator  use  from  range  fiock,  $6.00  per  hundred. 
Arvin  Cash,  Vermont,  111. 

For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  eight 
or  ten  frame  new  Dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames;  tested  queen  in  each  colony.  Price  $6.00  each. 
In  lots  of  ten,  $5.00  each. 

F.  a.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— 25  colonies  of  bees  in  lO-frame  Simplicity 
and  one-story  chaff  hives;  also  75  empty  hives  and  150 
supers  with  sections  and  foundation  complete;  also 
about  200  shipping-cases,  carriers,  etc.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain  because  my  health  has  failed. 

G.  P.  Kime,  Route  1,  Isleta,  Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio. 

FFor'Sale.- Fine  home  in  Glenwood,  Wis.;  one  large 
house  and  two  lots  in  the  city,  and  two  acres  with  large 
building  25x100  feet  (very  suitable  for  bee-supply  fac- 
tory), 150  colonies  of  bees  all  in  good  condition;  one  of 
the  best  white-clover  and  basswood  localities  for  bee- 
keeping.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  GoBELi,  Glenwood,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— a  40-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  country,  the  raspberry  region  of  Michigan, 
about  25  acres  of  which  are  cleared  and  fenced;  a  house, 
barn,  bee-cellar,  root-cellar,  poultry-house,  etc.  About 
350  fruit-trees,  60  of  which  are  bearing;  about  75  colonies 
of  bees,  and  hives  for  75  colonies  more;  also  many  supers 
and  fixtures,  making  a  complete  apiary,  in  a  choice  lo- 
cation. Clinton  F.  Pulsifer, 

1022  S.  Main,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Poultry  Offers. 


B.  P.  Rocks.— Eggs,  $1.00  per  setting;  14  chicks 
guaranteed.    Mrs.  Edith  Chelton,  Landonville,  Md. 

For  Sale.— 15  Silver-laced  Wyandotte  eggs  for  $1.50. 
Good  layers,  excellent  broilers. 

J.  G.  Baumgaertner,  New  Memphis,  111. 

f  For  Sale.— 15  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.00;  nice 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  Du.=ton  strain:  seed  corn.  Cir- 
cular. J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale  . — Eggs  to  set.  Fine  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
15  for  $2.  No  better  stock  raised  anywhere  Orders 
promptly  filled.  G.  H.  Cruzan,  Jacksonville,  111. 

For  Sale.  — Eggs  for  hatching  from  a  superior  egg- 
producing  strain  of  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  $2.00  for  15, 
$3.75  for  30,  $10.00  for  100. 

J,  F.  Rasch.  Marilla,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fine  homer  stock  of  pigeons,  SI  00  and 
$1.50  per  pair.  Gould  &  Waterbury, 

Wisteria  Villa  Aviary,  Springdale,  Conn. 

Fob  Sale.— Choice  White  P.  Rock  eggs  from  farm- 
range  stock,  $1.00  per  20;  $2  00  per  45;  $4.00. 

F.  E.  ScHRrvEB,  Forest,  O.,  Rt.  2. 

Foe  Sale.— Eggs  from  R.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons;  best 
layers;  large  size.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Andrew  Manz,  Bronson,  Iowa. 

Fob  Sale.— Egg  machines.  S.  C.  Leghorns,  $1.00  per 
setting  (15);  $3.50  per  100.  Thoroughbred  Blatchard 
stock.  G.  Routzahn,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Rosecomb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs.  $2.50  for 
15,  $10.00  per  100;  largest  breeder  and  finest  flock  in  the 
world;  largest  and  best  layers  of  all  Leghorns.  Gold 
Dust  (original).        F.  Boomhowee,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

FoK  Sale.— S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  choice  stock,  win- 
ter-lajring  strain.  Chicks  mature  early  large  birds. 
Eggs  from  carefully  selected  matings  at  $1.50  for  15; 
$5.00  per  100.  F.  H.  Pardee,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns,  Light  Brah- 
mas.  Farm  bred,  bure  stock.  For  birds,  (moderate 
prices),  or  eggs  to  hatch,  at  8c  each,  write 

Walter  Sherman,  No.  100  Boulevard,  Newport"  R.  I. 

Fob  Sale.— When  you  can  get  M.  B.  turkey  eggs  at 
25c  each,  and  get  $2.00  to  $3.00  for  turkeys  at  Thanks- 
giving, it  is  time  to  go  into  the  turkey  business.  Women 
here  are  getting  from  $100  to  $200  per  year  for  their 
turkeys.  A.  P.  YouNG,  Cave  City.  Ky. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 

Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises. 

Fob  Sale.  —Ten  young  hybrid  queens  for  sale.  All 
for  $2.00.  or  one  for  25  cts.;  5  for  $1  00. 

Wm.  Weenee.  Chadwick,  HI. 

Fob  Sale.— Hybrid  queens,  about  V4  golden,  mated  to 
black  and  hybrid  drones,  all  good  queens,  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.     One  queen,  40  cts.;  3,  Jl.OO. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Fob  Sale.— Black. and  hybrid  queens  at  20  cts.  each, 
if  ordered  before  Mry  15:  delivered  after  May  20.  The 
hybrids  are  excellent  honey- gatherers. 

Mebvoyn  E.  Ballaed,  North  Branch.  N.  Y. 


Gleanings  is  the  schoolmaster  of  bee- 
keeping. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  Gleanings  and  would 
not  like  to  do  without  it.  We  have  a  few  swarms  of 
bees,  and  since  I  have  been  reading  Gleanings  I  can 
where  we  can  do  very  much  better  with  them  than  has 
ever  been  done  before.  I  can  see  that  they  have  been 
shamefully  abused  both  winter  and  summer,  which  will 
not  happen  again.  C.  A.  Thomas. 

Concord,  Mass. 

Do  not  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel.  If 
you  find  a  good  thing  pass  it  along. 

Being  a  subscriber  myself  of  your  valuable  paper 
Gleanings,  and  after  having  read  the  last  copy  I  de- 
cided to  show  it  to  some  of  my  friends.  They  at  once 
showed  themselves  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  and 
directed  me  to  subscribe  for  them— three  in  all. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  N.  Petebson. 
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:AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 


Electric  Handy  Wagon 


ILow  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  Wheel  Sense"  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bx95.  Quincy,  llf. 


YOU   SPRAY 

Make  it  as  easy  and  effective  as  possible. 
Buy  your  outlit  from  a  concern  that  lias  long 
made  a  specialty  of  spraying   machinerj'.     A 

OEMING  SPRAYING 
OUTFIT 

always     gives      satisfaction.      20 
styles.    An   outfit  for  every  pur- 
pose including   Barrel,   Knap- 
sack,   Bucket    and     Hand 
Sprayers  and  Power  Outfits. 
Get  free  catalog  and  study  the 
Deming  line  before  you  buy. 
THEDEMING  CO.. 

230  Depot  St..    Salem,  O. 

HcDiou&  Hubbell,  WtBtern 

Agents.     Chicago. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse^ength, 
12  feet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.    The  price  is  $63.00. 

^_  George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 

SCHILDER  BROTHERS      •       CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

We  are  extensive  growers  of 
...ONiON    SEED... 

Write    us    for    our    prices. 

Sweet  Potato  Seed 

Bright  stock ;  straight  from  storage ; 
best  varieties— old  and  new.  Send 
for  my  free   descriptive  price   list. 

ADDRESS    

L.  H.  Mahan,  Box  143,  Terre  Haute.  Ind 


You  Need  It.   .*    .'    /    / 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edit^ 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  xT  14  A I  C  PRIPP 
year,  but  we  offer  it  •^^ »  n/\Lir  A  IxIV'L^ 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  paees,  Its  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultry  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States.    It  is 

The  POUITRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  and  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Prif-e,  50  cents  per  year.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85,  Freeport,  III. 


fireider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize-Winning  Poultryfor 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beaiitifnl 
Colors  and  Is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Chromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  Illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— how  to  build 
houses;  cure  for  diseases;  Best  Iiice  Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  Information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.  GKEIDEK,       RHEEMS,   PA. 


$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry- breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Potxltry  Item 


FricKs,  Pa. 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  _  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magrazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


■|  1  7E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured   by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such   articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee  keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  hovever,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  VLITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.     Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


L  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's      t*     ts?     ts? 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you  ?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee-supplies.    .    . 

Model  Incubators.  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cyphers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.    Don't  delay.     Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -       AND       -       RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  presslerTIlliamsport,  penn. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as -low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

\Vc    have    published    the    AMERICAN    BEE-KEEPER    for 

nearly  sixteen  years.     It  is  the  largest  and  best  illustrated 

magazine  of  its  kind  for  the  price.     Edited  by  two  of 

the  most  experienced  bee-keepers  iu  America; 

monthly;  50c  a  year.     Sample  copy  and 

our  large  illustrated  price  list  of 

supplies  free  on  application. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer   Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bcc-supplics  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  StocK 

New  Wareliouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,     Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  •    .  *    . ' 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124  West  Liberty  Street 
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Our  New  Manager  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  H.^G.  LaRue  is  now  the  manager 
of  our  branch  at  1100  Maryland  Ave., 
S.  W.  Mr.  LaRue  is  a  bee-keeper  of 
considerable  experience.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  best  business 
colleges  in  Ohio.  Our  customers  are 
assured  of  prompt  and  satisfactory 
treatment.  Freight  and  boat  rates 
from  Washington  to  the  South  are  very 
low. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

1100  Maryland  A  v.,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Select  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -      MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-point,  Macon 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  1  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  1  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


May  is  the  best  month  to 
buy  supplies.  Get  every- 
thing in  shape  before  the 
swarms  come 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

We  handle  the  trade  in 
Pennsylvania  for  these 
goods,  wholesale  and  retail. 
Best  shipping  facilities. 
Big  stock 


Frank  W.  Prothcro 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber. 

Bee  -  ^Supplies. 


^  Distributor  of  Root's  Ooods  Kxclusive- 

^  ly,  at  R.oot's    Factory-  Prices.           yf           if 

4*  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on 

(S>  receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is 

Ji  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price   list.     It   will   be 

*V*  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 
<^ 

(^  ^~^^~^"'""""'"~" 

T  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

*  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 

V  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 

^  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 

^  

I  QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 

X  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 

'f'  lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.     Can    furnish 

<V  NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


<S?  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:   White  and  Yellow 

f^  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson  Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phac-elia, 

^  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 

<^  ■ 

<|?  ^^p^         ^>  .^        ^^T        ^ ^ ▼  vrs  v^  vrs  ^r^        4^ 

^  Office  and  .Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  A.ve. 

f^  IXTareHouse,  Freeman    and     Central    Av^entae. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 


Cincinnati,         -         OHio. 


f^r^f^f^f^f^f^f^(^<^^(^^(^<^^(^   ^f^f^f^f^^<^(^i^f^f^^^i^^ 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RtTLtt. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
Hy  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  uasoiled  by  travel- 
.■rtain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
jell,  the  outside  surf  ace  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis, 

ANo.l.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
^eit  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
inrfacf  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
Jo  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
jomb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  si  ightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
Knd  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
■e.3tion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is. 
there  will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Philadelphia.— The  season  now  is  so  far  advanced 
that  there  is  very  little  call  for  comb  honey;  not  enough 
sales  to  fix  a  price.  Some  little  odd  lots  parties  are  sell- 
ing at  the  best  offers  they  can  get.  Extracted  honey 
for  fancy  grades  is  also  low.  Medium  and  low  grades 
are  in  abundance.  We  quote:  Fancy  white,  7  to  8;  am- 
ber, 6  to  7;  dark,  5  to  6.  We  are  produeers  of  honey,  and 
do  not  handle  on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

April  23.  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Denver.— Market  on  choice  white  comb  honey  is  act- 
ive; off  grades  and  partly  candied  not  wanted.  We 
quote  the  following  prices:  Strictly  No.  1  white,  per 
case  of  24  sections,  $3.30;  off  grades  No.  1,  $3.00:  No.  2 
and  partly  candied,  $2.40  per  case.  Extracted,  G'h  to  7 
per  lb.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  at  24c,  de- 
livered here,  for  average  yellow  wax. 

The  Colorado  Honey  producers'  Ass'n, 

April  21.  Denver,  Colo. 


Chicago.— There  is  very  little  comb  honey  on  the 
market,  and,  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
demand  is  very  limited.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
prices  obtainable  from  recent  quotations.  Choice  white 
comb  will  bring  15c  when  wanted;  other  grades  are  of 
uncertain  value,  ranging  from  10  to  14c  per  lb.  Choice 
white  extracted,  6^'2  to  7;  amber  grades,  5'^  to  6V2. 
Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

April  20.  199  South  Water  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Toronto.— Honey  about  all  sold;  very  little  extracted 
left;  has  not  been  sold  so  close  for  some  time.  Comb 
honey  has  not  all  gone  yet.  The  demand  for  extracted 
honey  has  been  better  than  usual  this  winter,  while 
comb  honey  with  us  has  been  a  little  s!ower.  Bees 
came  through  outside  in  fine  shape.  They  are  now  busy 
on  the  maples.    Lots  of  young  bees  are  flying. 

Toronto,  Ont.  E.  Grainger  &  Co. 


Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  at  this  writing 
is  rather  quiet;  very  little  demand  for  comb  or  extract- 
ed honey.  The  price  ranges  about  the  same  as  last 
quotations.  Fancy  white  comb  would  bring  1.5  and  16; 
No.  1,  14;  extracted  in  barrels.  6V2;  amber,  5  to  5Vi. 
Beeswax.  28  and  30.  Griggs  Bros., 

April  20.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Kansas  City.— Receipts  of  comb  honey  are  light,  as 
is  also  the  demand  on  comb  and  extracted.  We  quote 
fancy  white  24-section  cases  comb  honey  at  $3.00  to 
$3  25;  No.  2,  $2.75.  Extracted,  amber,  5  to  5V2;  white. 
6  to  6Va.    Beeswax,  25c 

April  21.        C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Atlanta.— New  horey  beginning  to  move.  Demand 
good  at  following  prices.  Fancy,  14  to  15c:  A  No.  1,  12 
to  13.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels,  6V0  to  7;  amber,  5y2 
to  6.    Beeswax,  28  to  30.  JuDSON  Heard  &  Co., 

April  21.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Buffalo. — Honey  is  all  cleaned  up  in  our  market. 
There  has  been  an  advance  and  a  very  good  demand  at 
the  advanced  price.  It  is  scarce  in  the  country,  and  we 
think  it  will  stay  high  until  next  crop  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket. We  quote:  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb,  15  to  16; 
No.  2,  white  comb,  12  to  13;  No.  1  buckwheat,  comb,  12 
to  13;  No.  2  buckwheat,  comb.  11  to  12;  white-clover  ex- 
tracted, 8V2  to  9;  amber  extracted.  7  to  7y2;  dark  ex- 
tracted, 6  to  7.     Beeswax,  30  to  32. 

W.  C.  Townsend, 

April  20. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis.— There  is  no  change  in  our  honey  business. 
The  market  drags  along  slowly  at  quotations  same  as 
last.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1 
at  12  to  13;  amber,  nominal  at  11  to  12;  there  is,  however, 
none  of  the  latter  description  on  the  market.  Extracted 
California  light  amber,  6  to  6V2;  Spanish  needle.  6'/2  to 
7;  Southern,  in  barrels.  iVi  to  4V2;  in  case?,  5  to  5y2. 
Beeswax,  30  to  30y2.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

April  20.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I 


Cincinnatl— There  is  no  material  change  in  the  hon- 
ey market  since  our  last  report.  The  demand  does  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  due 
to  the  ioclement  weather  of  the  past  month  Continue 
to  quote  amber  in  barrels  at  5yi  to  6V2.  Fancy  white 
extracted,  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans,  at  6y2  to  8y2. 
For  choice  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  cts.  per 
lb.  delivered  here.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.. 

April  20.  51  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  York. — Demand  for  comb  honey  is  fair,  especial- 
ly for  the  better  grades,  and  fancy  white  is  selling  at 
from  14  to  15;  No.  1  at  13;  light  amber  at  11  to  12.  No 
more  demand  for  dark  comb  honey.  Extracted  is  in 
good  demand,  mostly  California,  at  unchanged  prices. 
Beeswax  is  firm  at  29  to  31,  according  to  quality. 

HiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

April  20  82  Murray  St..  New  York. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We  handle  the  finest  bee-supplies,  made  by  thie  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your 
wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVETAIL  HIVES  have  a  honey-board,  warp- proof  cover 
and   bottom-board.     Think  of  it.     Same  price  as  regular  styles.     Send  for  catalog. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51   Walnut  Street 


1906 


For  Sale.— Thirty  5  gallon  cans  of  clover    honey 
Single  can.  7V4  cts.  per  lb.;  two  or  more  at  7  cts. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 
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The  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 


Fob  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  California  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.    Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted     honey,   and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Carlot   or   less   quantity  of   fancy  comb 
honey,  also  extracted  basswood  or  white  clover. 
E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
Broadway  and  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
Bell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us.  ' 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S. ;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  V4-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


LAST  CHANCE. 


Your  choice  of  any  two 
of  the  following  and  the 
Modern  Farmer  one  year 

for  only  $1.25.    Pearson's, 

Cosmopolitan,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Western  Fruit 
Grower,  American  Boy,  or  Kansas  Farmer.  For  $1.30, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Bryan's  Commoner,  or 
.American  Bee  Journal.  (New  only.)  Write  for  other 
clubs      You  will  need  to  do  this  quickly. 

nODERN  FARMER.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

GET   RID   OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.   Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.     Egg-preservinglformula.  25  cts. 

T.  T.  poultry  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A   GOLD    MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire- cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  enout  to  clog. 

^«s,Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.-The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  griven  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  lonjg 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley.  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three.  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

WE  ARE    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    THE 

ALBINO    BEES, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  bee 
that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the  gentlest  of 
all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  I  also  furnish  the 
Italian,  but  orders  stand  fifty  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
$4.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  $2.50;  untested. 
$1.00.    Italians,  tested,  $150;  untested,  $1.00. 

S.  VALENTINE, 
Rocky  Ridge,     -    Frederick  Go.      -     Md. 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Southern  Frtxit  Gro'tver  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Our  large  52  to  112  page  beautifully 
illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it  easy 
to  add  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
ing a  few  hens  on  a  town  lot  or  make 
a  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 
CA^Y  ery  thing.    Contains  information  that 

L,t\J  I  •  wjji  put   you  in  comfortable  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry    Suc- 
cess   one  year,  50  cts.     Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.     Three  months'  trial.  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 
DOLLARS 
COME 
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Change  of  Address. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  oneiweek  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances. — The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if  the 
first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  jour- 
nal discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he 
wishes  his  journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not  like  this 
plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time  paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

How  to  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  MoKcy-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

Agents.— Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  tine  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  GLEANINGS  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,   at    the  prices  shown: 

Paris.  Fratxce.    E.  BONDONNEAU,  142  Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid,  BY*  fr. 
Kingston,  Jamaica.    HOOPER  BROS.,  20  Orange  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  5 /  6. 
Goodrka,  Qtxeenslat^d.    H.  L.  JONES.    Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr.  Jones 

Per  year,  postpaid,  5/  6, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.    ALLIANCE  BOX  CO.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year  postpaid,  6/. 
Other  names  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio,  Publisherc 

Find  enclosed for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture months,  and as  per  ofifer 

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Name 

postoffice 

County    State .   

If  you  want  Gleanings  dlscontin-/       \ 
Date ued  z\  expiration,  checl<   herel       / 
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At  last!  At  last!  At  last! 

Some  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  may  remember  ing  of  cells.    Not  only  does  the  inventor  Mr  Olmstead 

l^tllT''  °'"  l^^^^Z'  ^  ^T  York  bee-keeper  report-  show  how  he  can  detect  the  buSg  of  ceHs  but  he 

ed  he  had  a  method  whereby  he  could  foretell  swarming  explains  how  he  has  carried  his  plans  still  further  and 

without  opening:  the  hive;  then  nothing  more  was  heard  is  now  able  to  rear  a  queen    have  hlrfertiS'  and 

from  him  a„d  ^^„y  wondered  why;  and  it  now  trans-  take  the  place  of  thi  old   queer  thereby   preventtne 

pires   that  sickness  and  a  desire  for  further  experi-  swarming,  all  without  remo^dng  the  supers  or  open  nf 

menting  were  the  cause  of  his  silence.   Now  he  is  ready  or  disturbing  the  brood-nest                                     opening 

tforand   the*"  RFVTFW^'."  f  T'  °\^°''^  '"  *^^^  "^'""T  x.^*"*^   *^"   ^«"t^  f°r  this  issue  of  the  REVIEW,  and 

^ep^oVffor  publSn."^   "  '°'"*"""'^  ''^  ^^^""'^^  '^^  duringVe  yelr""^  "^^'^  ^"  ^''^  subscription  sent  in 

The  April  issue  contains  an   illustration  of  his  hive, 

and   the  arrangement  whereby  he  can  detect  the  build-  W,    Z.   HutChinSOn,    Flint      MJCh. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  ^subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in    our    Second   Subscription   Contest 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes  !    -^        ^^        j^        j^        j^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen       Fifth   Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen      6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen      16th  to  25th  Prize? One  Junior  CorneU  smoker 

Conditions !  j^         j^         j^         j^         j^         j^ 

FIRST. -That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD.-That  yeariy  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal   taken  at  our  regular  rates.     Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial   subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.— To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  "  For  Second 

''''^"''' Subscription  Contest." 


CUT    HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scrvptwn  Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  m  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 

Name 

P.   O. 

/  can  use sample  copies  of  Gleanings.  State 
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WHERE  GLEANINGS  GOES. 

Our  advertisers  will  be  interested  to  know 
the  field  which  Gleanings  enters. 

We  print  below  a  list  of  sixty  foreign 
countries  where  we  have  subscribers— this 
in  addition  to  every  State  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  Province  in  Canada.  One 
will  readily  see  that  every  farming  commu- 
nity of  the  world  is  represented  here. 

Any  advertiser  who  realizes  the  value  of 
foreign  trade  knows  what  a  desirable  and 
profitable  trade  this  is,  and  should  get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once. 

Gleanings  goes  round  the  world,  and 
WE  have  no  dull  season. 

argentine  republic, 

AUSTRIA, 

BARBADOS, 

BELGIUM, 

BOHKMIA, 

BRAZIL, 

BRITISH  GUIANA, 

BRITISH  HONDURAS, 

CANADA, 

CAPE  COLONY, 

CEYLON, 

CHILI. 

CHINA, 

COCHIN  CHINA, 

CUBA, 

DOMLNICAN  REPUBLIC, 

EGYPT, 

ENGLAND, 

FRANCE. 

GERMANY, 

GRENADA, 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 

HAYTl, 

HOLLAND, 

HUNGARY, 

INDIA, 

IRELAND. 

ITALY. 

JAMAICA, 

JAPAN, 

MEXICO, 

MONTSERRAT, 

NATAL 

NEW  BRUNSWICK, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

NEW  ZEALAND, 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

NORWAY. 

PALESTINE, 

PERU, 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

PORTO  RICO, 

PORTUGAL. 

<3UEENSLAND, 

RUSSIA, 

RHODESIA, 

SCOTLAND. 

SIAM. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA, 

SPAIN, 

STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS, 

SWEDEN, 

SYRIA. 

TASMANIA, 

TRINIDAD. 

VAAL  RIVER  COLONY, 

VENEZUELA. 

VICTORIA, 

WEST  AUSTRALIA. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  feel  that  your 
efforts  to  give  satisfaction  and  full  worth  to 
an  advertiser,  to  a  customer,  or  to  a  friend, 
are  appreciated.  Thus  we  can  not  refrain 
from  printing  an  extract  from  a  letter  just 
received : 

My  first  customer  came  from  my  ad.  in  GLEANINGS, 
and  he  still  orders  every  season.  I  have  never  lost 
through  a  customer  whom  I  secured  through  my 
Gleanings  ad.  It  is  a  good  journal  to  have  about  the 
house,  also  to  advertise  in.  E.  A.  Simmons. 

Greenville,  Ala. 

Almost  everybody  has  seen  a  sectional  book-case,  and 
knows  how  much  more  convenient  this  kind  of  a  case  is 
than  the  old-style  cabinet  affair. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  need  of  a  book-case  or  some  other 
article  of  furniture.  If  so,  send  to  the  Cleveland  Desk 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  their  catalogs.  Tell  what  you 
want  a  catalog  about,  and  you  will  receive  it  free  of 
charge.  The  Cleveland  goods  are  first-class.  They 
have  always  satisfied  us  in  our  office. 


J0 


Quite  often  some  of  our  readers,  who  recall 
that  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  was  formerly  engaged  in 
the  jewelry  business,  write  in  for  prices  and 
information  about  watches  and  jewelry.  We 
no  longer  handle  any  thing  in  this  line;  but 
as  one  of  our  advertisers,  the  Joseph  Home 
Company,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  has  a  large  jew- 
elry department  in  connection  with  their 
department  store,  we  would  refer  our  inquir- 
ers to  this  company.  In  this  number  the 
above  company  advertise  a  watch  bargain  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  We  have  not 
had  time  to  send  for  one  of  these  watches, 
and  to  give  it  a  careful  examination,  but  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  it  will  entirely  satisfy  you. 

The  Joseph  Home  Company  have  a  repu- 
tation for  square  dealing  which  must  be  sus- 
tained, and  they  will  treat  you  squarely. 
Many  attractive  articles  of  jewelry  and 
other  lines  are  shown  in  their  spring  cata- 
log, and  they  invite  you  to  send  for  it  free 
of  charge. 


The  Farm  Gate  is  a  pretty  important  article.  Next 
to  a  good  fence,  come  good  gates.  The  gate  should  be 
strong,  easy  to  open,  and  durable. 

The  Best  Gate  Company,  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  make  a 
gate  which  answers  these  three  requirements.  If  they 
are  so  good  that  one  farmer  purchased  85  you  ought  to 
know  about  them.  Send  a  postal  card  for  the  Best 
Gate  booklet.    It  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge. 


Hammond's  Slug  Shot  is  a  name  familiar  to  a  great 
many  of  our  readers. 

Hammond's  Slug  Shot  Insect-powder  is  a  very  eflTec- 
tive  insecticide.  Mr.  Hammond  has  several  interesting 
pamphlets  on  bugs  and  blight  which  he  will  send  to 
our  readers  free  of  charge  upon  request.  Address 
Hammond's  Slug  Shot  Works,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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The  More  You 
Will     Wonder 


Why  in  the  World 


You   Have   Kept 
Bees  without  Them. 


A   large  stock   of   Bee-keepers'    Supplies    are   in   storage   at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,       ■ 


Root's  Goods  in  Miohigan!! 


Our  prices  are  identical  with  those  of 
The  Root  Co.  We  carry  several  carloads 
their  goods  in  stock— hives,  sections,  foun- 
dation, smokers.     Every  thing  for  bees. 

We  can  save  you  time  and  freight  ex- 
pense in  getting  your  supplies— and  they 
are  Root's  goods,  too. 

The  Danz.  hive— the  comb-honey  hive, 
is  one  of  our  specialties.  We  would  like 
to  tell  you  more  about  it  if  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

If  you  are  just  beginning  with  bees,  we 
would  like  to  mail  you  our  booklet, '  'Out- 
fits for  beginners."  Our  catalog  goes 
with  it. 

The  goods  you  want  now,  you  want 
"in  a  hurry."  For  Root's  Goods  "in  a 
hurry  ' '  send  to 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 
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Just  Out!  !  !  ! 


Dr.  Miller's 


New  Edition! 


"Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees" 


What  Some  Say  of  "Forty  Years" 

The  more  I  read  the  more  I  am  convinced  it  is 
one  of  the  mest  practical  books  ever  written.  There 
are  101 -yes,  1001— little  kip.ks,  little  tricks  of  the 
trade,  little  ideas,  and  big  ones  too,  which,  while 
they  may  be  old  to  some  of  the  veterans,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  will  prove  to  be  new  and  useful  to  the  ma- 
jority of  them.  The  doctor  has  crowded  into  it  his 
ripest  experience;  and  not  only  that,  he  has  drawn 
from  the  ideas  of  others  so  that  we  have  the  very 
latest  and  best  in  the  way  of  practical  information 
from  one  who  has  actually  spent  over  'forty  years 
among  the  hees."  — Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


In  this  the  author  goes  briefly,  but  concisely, 
over  his  forty  years  of  bee-keeping,  for  he  has  really 
kept  bees  for  over  forty  years.  Not  only  this,  but 
he  gives  us  a  very  delightfully  written  biographical 
sketch  of  his  boyhod  in  Pennsylvania;  his  heroic 
struggles  in  securing  an  education,  in  which  he 
boarded  himself,  cutting  his  weekly  expense  for 
board  down  to  only  thirty-five  cents  a  week,  which 
so  affected  his  health  that  he  has  never  fully 
recovered  from  it.  I  found  this  account  of  his  early 
life  so  interesting  that  I  read  it  aloud  to  the  whole 
family.  Most  vividly  did  it  recall  my  own  boyhood 
days,  in  which  I  roamed  the  forest  as  free  as  the 
wild  things  in  whose  lives  1  became  so  interested. 
.  .  .  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  author's  over  forty  years  among 
the  hees.— Bee-keepers'  Revieiv. 


"1^  N  APPENDIX  added  to  this  latest  edition 
jNA     brings   it  right  down  to  date;    344    pages; 

^  bound  in  beautiful  cloth,  gold  lettered. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.00;  appendix  alone,  only 
10c.  (The  appendix  alone  is  specially  for  those 
who  have  the  former  edition,  but  any  one  can 
have  it  for  the  10c,  or  free  with  the  Weekly 
American  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  at  $1.00.) 

We  mail  the  complete  book  with  the  Weekly 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year— BOTH  FOR 
ONLY  $1.80.  Every  reader  of  Gleanings  should 
have  both  Dr.  Miller's  book  and  the  Weekly  Bee 
Journal.  Sample  copy  of  the  latter  sent  free,  or 
a  "Trial  Trip"  of  three  months  (13  copies)  for 
20c.  But  you'd  better  send  $1.80  NOW  for  the 
book,  and  the  Bee  Journal  a  whole  year.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so 


GcorgcW.YorK&Co. 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Now  Ready 

To  book  your  orders  for  bees  for  May   and   June 
shipment. 

Our  New  Stock 
of  Goods 

has  arrived,  and  we  can  fill  orders  for  eight  and 
ten  frame  Dovetailed  or  Danz.  hives  and  supers, 
also  the  new   METAL-SPACED    HOFF- 
MAN  FRAME  on  short  notice. 
Send  for  price  list  of  Bees,  Queens,  and  Hives. 

W.  W.  Gary  (Sl  Son. 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

manager  of  the  a.  I.  ROOT  co.'s  n.  e.  agency 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    ,    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

Ne^w^    York: 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.75:  in  a  chaff  hive,  $9.50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  $4.25.  Silk- 
faced  bee-veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
$1  00.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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Hundred  Cents  on  a  Dollar 

Is  What  You  Get  if  You  Order  Lewis  Goods 


FRAMES 

The  frames  you  sent  me  were  duly  re- 
ceived, and  they  are  the  best,  finest,  and 
nicest  frames  I  have  ever  had. 

H.  P.  Wilson,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 
Received    my  100    brood-frames    in  fine 
shape,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them. 
They  are  the  best  I  have  ever  put  together. 
D.  S.  Haag,  Rock  City,  111. 
I  find  frames,  fences,  covers,  hive  bodies 
and  bottoms  perfect,  and  made  of  the  fin- 
est lumber  I  ever  saw  supplies  made  of. 
D.  M.  Landenslayer,  Mackeyville,  Pa. 

PROMPTNESS 

1  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  way  of  doing  business  in  such  a 
season  as  this  when  every  one  is  excited. 
E.  W.  Coe,  Aug.,  1903,  Clarence,  la. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
goods  ordered  from  you  and  thank  you 
for  your  promptness  in  sending  them 

Claude  L.  Madison,  Alden,  III. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Remembering  how  well  you  did  vdth 
me  over  22  years  ago  on  some  hives  I 
bought,  I  hope  we  may  come  together 
again  on  a  small  deal. 

Leopold  Moller,  Fremont,  Neb. 
I  thank  you  for  thirty  years  of  friendly 
dealings. 

C.  Theilman,  Theilman,  Minn. 
Don't  worry  about  us  not  handling  your 
goods.    I  have  used  and  sold  your  goods 
for  15  years,  and  consider  them  the   finest 
beeware  made. 

J.  Enyhart  &  Son,  McFall,  Mo. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  your  way  of  do- 
ing business,  and  satisfied  with  all  goods 
received  from  your  factory.  Can  say  that 
they  are  much  better  than  I  can  get  any 
place  else. 

J.  F.  Nolte,  Redfield,  la. 

I  received  goods  o.  k.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
deal  with  a  firm  like  yours 

H.  Luke,  Burlington,  Wis. 

PACKING 

We  think  your  policy  of  packing 
goods  in  first-class  shape  and  a  spe- 
cified number  to  the  crate  is  a  win- 
ning card. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
I  consider  your  freedom  from  rnis- 
takes    quite  wonderful    considering 
the  number  and  variety  of  pieces  in 
the  various  lines  of  goods  you  carry. 
W.  C  Gibson, 
National  Home,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SECTIONS 

Received  my  sections  in  fine  shape  and 
am  well  pleased  with  them.     They  are  the 
best  sections  I  have  ever  put  together. 
Arthur  Strampe,  Paullina,  la. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  your  make 
of  sections  the  nearest  perfect  I  have  ever 
had.  I  have  folded  packages  of  500  with- 
out breaking  one,  and  I  can  not  say  that  of 
others  1  have  used. 

George  Brown,  Deerfield,  la. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  bought 
10,000  sections  from  three  other  firms.  Be- 
fore, 1  had  used  yours  for  several  years; 
but  have  decided,  after  a  thorough  trial, 
that  yours  are  the  best  and  most  perfect 
sections  in  every  way  that  I've  ever  used. 
David  Foote,  Riceville,  la. 

Everybody  wants  Lewis  Sections. 

A.  W.  Swan,  Centralia,  Kan. 

I  have  used  your  supplies  exclusively 
for  almost  14  years,  especially  the  sections, 
and  I  don  t  want  any  other  kind. 

C.  H.  Harlan,  Mora,  Minn. 

I  have  received  those  sections  in  good 
shape,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  same. 
They  aro  all  right  in  every  way.  I  shall 
recommend  your  bee-supplies  to  other 
bee-keepers.  I  think  you  make  better 
goods  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world. 
Accept  my  thanks. 

Geo.  B.  McDaniels,  Grand  View,  la. 

HIVES 

We  note  that  the  Lewis  goods  for  the 
season  of  1906  are  finer  than  ever.  Hives 
and  hive  parts  are  without  any  knots.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  nice  that  we  are  very 
much  surprised,  as  we  supposed  that,  as 
lumber  goc  scarcer  and  higher,  necessarily 
poorer  grades  of  lumber  would  have  to  be 
used  We  are  receiving  many  conipli- 
ments  on  the  Lewis  goods  we  are  shipping 
out.  A.  G.  Wooodman  Co  , 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

About  two  months  ago  I  bought  25  of 

your  eight-frame  Dovetailed   hives  and   I 

put  these  together  without  losing  a  single 

piece.     I  find  these  hives  to  be  better  than 

any  other  1   have  ever  used.     Although  I 

have  a  gas-engine  and  good  tools  I 

can   buy    your    hives    cheaper,    and 

more  accurately  made. 

E.  K.  Meredith,  Batavia,  111. 

Your  hives  look  as  if  they  had 
been  sandpapered  after  they  are 
nailed  up.  I  have  just  finished  nail- 
ing up  40  two- story  hives,  and  they 
are  as  nice  as  could  be. 

L.  B.  Smith.  Rescue,  Tex. 


Extravagance  in  tKe  Guise  of  Economy  j^  j^ 

When  you  order  bee-supplies,  don't  sit  down  and  write  to  a  dozen  or  more  concerns,  pick  out  the 
cheapest  dealer,  order  your  gcK)ds  from  him,  and  then  think  you  are  being  economical.  If  you  do,  you 
only  fool  yourself.  It  doesn't  pay  to  buy  poor  bee-supplies  any  more  than  it  pays  to  send  for  a  poor 
doctor  when  you  are  ill.  Lewis  goods  have  been  on  the  market  thirty  years.  They  ought  to  be  nearly 
perfect  by  this  time,  and  so  they  are.  All  parts  accurately  fitted,  smoothly  planed,  going  together  like 
the  parts  of  a  watch,   made  of  fine,   clear,   clean   white  Wisconsin   pine  and   basswood. 
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"We  have  just  taken  our  240  odd  colo- 
nies out  of  our  shop  bee-cellar,"  p.  489. 
What  date,  please?    [April  1.  — Ed. ] 

The  chance  in  making  hive-rabbets, 
shown  by  R  C.  Aikin,  p.  500,  strengthens 
"that  thin  §  flange,"  but  leaves  it  still  a 
weak  spot.  A  cleat,  reinforcing  it  the  whole 
length,  is  the  right  thing. 

J.  A.  Green  says  elm  blossoms  before 
soft  maple,  p.  496.  Here  soft  maple  comes 
first,  sometimes  two  weeks  before  elm.  But 
I  think  I  have  known  the  usual  order  of 
some  honey-plants  to  be  reversed  in  some 
years. 

The  plan  given  on  page  497,  of  putting 
frames  of  brood  over  sections,  has  the  seri- 
ous objection  in  this  locality  that  the  sec- 
tions are  more  or  less  darkened.  I  wonder 
if  Bro.  Doolittle  has  never  had  any  trouble 
of  the  kind. 

The  picture  of  J.  A.  Green's  storage- 
crates,  p.  494,  doesn't  help  me  to  understand 
what  better  ventilation  they  give  than  T 
supers  piled  up.  I  can't  see  where  then  is 
any  chance  for  more  air  to  get  to  the  sec- 
tions.    Will  he  please  explain? 

"The  best  way  to  get  honey  out  of  cap- 
pings  is  to  let  them  stand  for  several  days 
until  they  can  drain  dry,"  p.  517.  Quite 
right;  and  when  the  honey  stops  draining, 
put  them  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  they  will 
drain  some  more  thin  stuff  to  make  good 
vinegar. 


Quite  right  you  are,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  488, 
in  saying  "The  use  of  the  wet  rag  depends 
largely  on  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  the  bees  are  carried  out. ' '  Let 
me  tell  you  another  thing.  If  doors  and 
windows  have  been  wide  open  all  night  be- 
fore carrying  out,  no  wet  rag  will  be  needed. 

Is  there  so  much  danger  after  all,  from 
the  introduction  of  Caucasians,  even  suppos- 
ing they  are  poor  gatherers?  In  the  aver- 
age locality  will  they  do  any  more  harm 
than  the  blacks  or  hybrids  already  there? 
In  any  locality,  where  all  black  blood  has 
been  worked  out,  there  is  a  bee-keeper  that 
knows  his  business;  he  is  one,  if  any,  likely 
to  try  Caucasians,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  let 
them  get  beyond  control. 

"This  going  over  all  colonies  once  every 
week  looking  for  queen-cells,  as  many  ad- 
vise, is  an  endless  job,"  so  Bro.  Doolittle 
advises  treating  all  as  if  they  were  bent  on 
swarming.  Lot  of  work  saved  by  that.  But 
it  has  one  drawback,  at  least  for  me;  it  gives 
no  chance  to  spot  those  colonies  that  go 
through  the  season  without  any  swarming. 
But  perhaps  not  many  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  working  toward  a  non-swarming 
strain. 


Mrs.  Miller  is  asked  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  kind  of  corpse  that  A.  I.  Root  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  p. 
523.  It  wasn't  Mrs.  Miller,  Bro.  A.  I.,  but 
another  inquisitive  female  who  asked  that 
saucy  question  about  your  fur  cap.  But  you 
have  full  permission  from  both  of  them  to 
wear  a  fur  cap,  two  of  'em  if  you  want  to, 
if  you  will  only  keep  on  being  a  "lively 
corpse." 

One  thing  not  brought  out  in  the  discus- 
sion between  you  and  Mr.  Latham,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, is  that  location  and  protection  from 
winds  may  make  an  important  difference  as 
to  size  of  winter  entrances.  The  entrance 
to  a  hive  in  a  location  sheltered  on  all  sides 
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in  a  region  not  given  to  strong  winds  may 
be  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  hive  in 
a  bleak  location  in  a  region  where  winds 
blow  fiercely  for  hours  at  a  time.  [Quite 
right.— Ed.] 

I  AGREE  WITH  YOU,  I  think  entirely,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  your  views,  p.  488,  about  getting 
better  stock,  unless  it  be  as  to  increased 
chances  from  increased  purchases.  The 
chances  would  be  better  with  5  queers  than 
with  one,  and  still  better  with  100;  but  not 
by  any  means  100  times  as  great.  Indeed, 
with  the  right  care  on  the  part  of  purchaser 
and  seller  the  purchase  of  100  queens  ought 
not  to  improve  chances  10  per  cent  over  the 
purchase  of  one. 

H.  H.  S.  ASKS,  p.  507,  about  drones  over 
excluder,  when  a  weak  colony  is  put  over  a 
strong  one.  Will  a  colony  rear  drones  so 
long  as  it  is  weak  enough  to  be  thus  kept 
over  another  colony?  But  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  a  man  reports  using  the  plan 
without  any  excluder  at  all,  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  cases  only  one  queen  was  lost.  Would 
there  be  much  danger  of  a  queen  being  kill- 
ed so  long  as  the  cluster  in  the  upper  hive 
did  not  reach  down  to  the  lower  cluster? 

' '  Let  ALL  factory  people  adopt  the  plain 
bar  and  this  method  of  fastening  starters," 
p,  501.  Please  don't  punish  the  rest  of  us, 
Bro.  Aikin,  because  the  groove-and- wedge 
plan  of  fastening  foundation  doesn't  work 
with  you.  I  have  never  had  a  failure  with 
it  yet,  and  can  work  it  faster  than  waxing, 
although  I  have  waxed  thousands  of  frames. 
[I  do  not  understand  why  some  of  our  good 
bee-keepers  are  not  able  to  make  the  dou- 
ble-groove-and-wedge  plan  of  fastening 
foundation  work.  Inquiry  into  the  difficulty 
often  reveals  the  fact  that  the  wedge  is  not 
driven  helow  the  surface  of  the  wood.  This 
is  very  important.  —  Ed.  ] 

Stimulative  feeding  is,  to  be  sure,  prac- 
ticed in  Europe,  but  it  is  there  called  a  two- 
edged  sword,  and  I  think  I  have  seen  more 
warnings  against  it  in  German  than  in 
American  bee-journals.  [A  good  deal  de- 
pends on  the  locality.  One  place,  as  soon  as 
it  warms  up,  will  keep  warm,  while  another 
will  warm  up  to  stay  that  way  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  then  turn  chilly  to  cold.  In 
such  a  place  a  colony  that  has  been  induced 
to  rear  a  lot  of  brood  finds  itself  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  taking  care  of  this  brood. 
For  this  reason,  in  this  locality  we  do  not 
find  it  advisable  to  give  artificial  substitutes 
for  pollen,  such  as  Indian  meal,  etc.-  Ed.] 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Editor,  how  jou  got  the 
impression  that  '  *  the  bees  did  not  build  over 
these  splints  perfectly  in  all  cases,"  page 
487.  I  am  thinking  carefully  of  what  I  am 
saying  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  recall  ever 
seeing  a  single  cell  not  occupied  by  brood  be- 
cause of  foundation-splints.  But  truth  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  too  many  of  my  combs 
are  not  built  down  perfectly  to  the  bottom- 
bar  because  so  many  of  them  were  built 
when  the  bees  were  half  idle,  and  at  such  a 
time  the  bees  enjoy  gnawing  out  a  passage- 
way.    [I  do  not  know  but  we  ought  to  con- 


sider the  advisability  of  constructing  a  ma- 
chine that  will  make  these  splints.  The  or- 
dinary buzz-saw  and  table  is  not  suitable 
for  this  work,  although  it  can  make  them; 
but  not  a  few  of  the  splints  will  shoot  down 
between  the  saw  and  the  slot  in  the  table, 
wedging  against  the  saw  to  the  extent  that 
our  workmen  dislike  making  them.  The  saw 
must  be  stopped  and  the  spHnts  pulled  out. 
I  remember  when  I  was  at  your  place  you 
showed  me  some  very  nice  combs;  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  a  few  of  them 
were  not  perfect.— Ed.] 


It  is  a  good  time  now  to  clean  out  propo-  fl 
lis,  dead  bees,  or  any  mold  that  may  exist, 
from  the  bottom-boards  of  colonies,  light  or 
strong.  A  long-handled  scraper  with  a  thin 
blade  on  one  end  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage, even  when  bees  are  in  the  hive,  jf 
smoke  be  used  to  keep  them  from  ' '  resent- 
ing the  intrusion." 

OUR    PENNSYLVANIA    ARTICLE.  WL 

We  had  planned  for  this  issue  to  put  in  a 
special  Pennsylvania  article,  but  found  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  columns,  as  noticed 
elsewhere,  and  to  the  lack  of  some  material 
which  has  not  yet  come  in.  We  hope  to 
give  this,  however,  either  in  the  June  1st  or 
16th  issue.        

IMPORTANCE  OF  AMPLE   ALIGHTIVG-BOARDS. 

During  the  early  spring  months  it  is  very 
important  to  have  either  large  alighting- 
boards,  or  better,  perhaps,  an  inclined  run- 
way from  the  ground  up  to  the  entrance, 
that  is  free  of  obstructions.  During  the 
chilly  days  of  spring,  many  bees  are  lost 
that  might  all  be  saved  if  they  could  but 
crawl  into  the  entrance  when  they  miss  the 
ordinary  alighting-board. 


E.  W.  ALEXANDER  RAPIDLY  IMPROVING. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  we  had  to 
chronicle  in  our  last  issue  the  fact  that  our 
valued  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander, 
who  has  given  us  many  helpful  hints,  was 
critically  ill.  We  have  received  two  reports 
from  the  bedside  since  then,  stating  that  the 
danger  is  past,  and  that  he  is  rapidly  on  the 
mend.  He  wishes  to  thank  his  friends  for 
the  svmpathetic  expressions  that  have  been 
tendered  him  during  his  sickness.  Through 
his  wife  he  reports  that  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  series.  He  has  some  new  good 
things  to  give,  and  these  will  follow  in  the 
due  course  of  time. 
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KNOWING    TOO    MUCH. 

.  "What's  the  use  of  knowing  so  much, 
when  so  much  you  know  ain't  so?"  remark- 
ed Josh  Billings.  Perhaps  we  might  vary 
the  question  a  little  by  asking,"  What's  the 
use  of  telling  so  much,  when  so  much  you 
tell  ain't  so?"  Possibly  this  thought  has 
come  to  the  subscribers  of  bee-papers  after 
testing  some  things  recommended  by  editors 
and  correspondents  alike. 

VENTILATION   AND   DRYNESS   FOR   BEE- 
CELLARS. 

The  reports  are  coming  in  now  at  a  fairly 
good  rate,  proving  the  value  of  dryness  and 
pure  air,  and  lots  of  it,  for  indoor  winter  re- 
positories, especially  where  there  is  very 
much  variation  in  temperature.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hand,  of  Birmingham,  0. ,  who  has  just  had 
a  very  satisfactory  experience  in  his  house 
cellar,  says :  ' '  Put  me  down  for  a  warm  dry 
cellar  with  abundant  ventilation." 


THE  ALEXANDER  ARTICLES  IN  BOOK  FORM. 

Several  suggestions  have  come  in  of  late 
to  the  effect  that  we  have  the  entire  series 
of  Alexander  articles  put  into  book  form. 
We  should  hke  to  have  postal- card  votes  on 
this  point,  from  our  subscribers.  If  we  can 
have  a  sufficient  call  we  will  have  them  put 
into  permanent  form  for  easy  reference  on 
your  library  shelves.  Some  of  our  subscrib- 
ers have  said  that  some  single  articles  from 
Mr.  Alexander  have  saved  them  the  price  of 
a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  many 
times  over.       

uniting  weak  COLONIES  WITH  STRONG  ONES 
A  LA  ALEXANDER. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  fa- 
vorable reports  indorsing  the  Alexander 
method  of  uniting  a  weak  colony,  with  its 
queen,  to  a  strong  colony  with  its  queen. 
Among  the  number  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  of 
Birmingham,  Ohio— a  practical  bee-keeper 
who  writes  as  follows: 

I  heartily  indorse  what  Mr.  Alexander  says,  p.  354, 
about  uniting  weak  colonies  with  strong  ones,  preserv- 
ing both  queens.  It  simply  means  one  strong  colony 
with  two  laying  queens.  It  does  away  entirely  witli 
all  weak  colonies  in  the  spring— no  robbing  out  of  weak 
colonies.  It  is  a  system  for  which  my  shallow  sectional 
brood-chambers  are  especially  adapted.  I  had  40  colo- 
nies last  spring,  with  two  queens  in  each,  laying  right 
along,  and  they  built  up  very  rapidly.        J.  E.  Hand. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

TWO  QUEENS  TO  A  HIVE  FOR  REARING  BROOD. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander,  in  our  last  issue, 
and  Mr.  A  K.  Ferris,  in  this  number,  both 
describe  two  different  methods  for  getting  a 
large  amount  of  brood  by  combining  the 
forces  of  two  colonies  and  the  egg- laying 
capacity  of  two  queens  all  in  one  big  colony. 
That  is  to  say,  they  both  utilize,  by  two  en- 
tirely different  methods,  the  heat  of  two 
clusters  and  the  capacity  of  two  queens  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  powerful  colonies 
for  the  harvest  when  it  comes  on.  Both  of 
these  methods  should  receive  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  subscribers.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  have  reports  later  on. 


DEATH    OF    J.    M.     HAMBAUGH. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  announce  the  death 
of  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  late  a  director  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association,  as  a  re-- 
suit  of  cancer  on  the  neck. 

Mr.  Hambaugh  was  the  inventor  of  the- 
Hambaugh  roller  for  fastening  foundation 
to  the  top-bar,  and  a  user  and  an  admirer  of 
the  Dadant-Quinby  hive.  He  was  for  two 
terms  Representative  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture, during  which  time  he  left  the  strong 
impress  of  his  personality  on  the  records 
of  that  body.  He  was  quite  extensively  en- 
gaged in  bee-keeping,  being  an  old  neighbor 
of  the  Dadants.  Ill  health  caused  him  to 
migrate  to  California,  where  he  has  resided 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  success- 
ful as  a  bee-keeper,  and  influential  in  every 
circle  in  which  he  moved.  The  bee-keeping 
fraternity  will  miss  a  strong  man  by  his 
death. 

CONVENTION   AND  OTHER    MATTER  CROWDED 
OUT  AND  AWAITING  PUBLICATION. 

Notwithstanding  our  journal  has  been 
nearly  doubled  in  size  by  additional  matter, 
we  have  on  hand  enough  good  material  to 
fill  up  three  or  four  issues.  It  begins  to 
look  as  if  we  should  have  to  get  out  one  or 
two  double  numbers.  These  will  be  larger 
than  any  thing  we  have  ever  gotten  out  be- 
fore. Owing  to  this  congestion  we  have  not 
been  able  to  publish  a  lot  of  good  matter 
for  weeks  and  sometimes  months  after  it 
has  been  sent  in.  The  Hershiser  and  Dr, 
Miller  articles  in  this  issue  bear  evidence  on 
this  point. 

For  a  like  reason  we  have  not  been  able 
to  publish  any  convention  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  editor  and  his  assistant  have 
taken  notes  at  the  late  meetings  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  placing  them  in  these  columns. 
But  in  justice  to  writers  who  sent  in  com- 
munications several  months  ago,  we  consider 
it  our  duty  to  give  place  to  these,  rather 
than  to  some  new  editorial  matter  gathered 
by  our  editorial  staff.  It  will  only  be  possi- 
ble to  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  and 
Northern  Michigan  conventions  were  not  on- 
ly enthusiastic  but  successful  meetings.  At 
some  later  time  we  may  be  able  to  give  a 
resume  of  some  valuable  papers  and  talks. 
As  it  is  we  have  had  on  hand  a  full  report 
of  one  convention  for  months,  and  at  this 
rate  it  may  never  be  published. 


outdoor  feeding. 
Those  interested  in  this  subject  will  do 
well  to  read  carefully  what  Louis  Scholl,  of 
Texas,  has  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
issue,  p.  493.  The  feeder  described  seems  to 
be  so  arranged  that  bees  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  struggle  against  each  other, 
otherwise  they  will  wear  themselves  out  pre- 
maturely in  "scrapping"  over  the  feed. 
The  feeder  recommended  by  Mr.  Scholl  is  16 
feet  long.  This  would  make,  approximately, 
a  line  of  bees  33  feet  long  by  about  one  inch 
wide.    It  will  take  a  large  number  of  bees  to 
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cover  this  feeding-line  so  completely  that  it 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  strug- 
gle against  each  other.  The  larger  the  api- 
ary, the  longer,  or  perhaps  more  feeders  of 
the  kind  should  be  used.  At  our  home  yard 
I  should  estimate  that  it  would  require  some 
three  or  four  such  feeders. 

But  for  queen-rearing  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially where  I  did  not  care  to  fill  up  the 
hives  for  winter,  but  only  desired  to  keep 
the  bees  out  of  mischief— those  bees  that 
are  inclined  to  poke  their  noses  into  every 
thing  when  a  hive  is  opened,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  bees  of  the  colony  or  the 
operator  —  I  should  prefer  the  elevated 
square  can  with  holes  punched  in  the  top. 
Three  or  four  of  these  cans  will  keep  all  of 
these  stray  stragglers  busy,  and  yet  there 
will  not  be  any  considerable  quantity  of  syr- 
up fed,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  takes 
these  busybodies  a  long  time  to  get  their 
honey- sacs  filled. 

I  particularly  indorse  Mr.  Scholl's  state- 
ment that  the  outdoor  feeder  should  be  lo- 
cated remote  from  the  bee-yard.  First,  I 
would  locate  the  feeder  close  to  the  yard, 
then  when  the  bees  got  well  started  I  would 
move  it  slowly  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

COMB-HONEY  CANARDS  NOT  DEAD  YET. 

The  comb-honey  canards  continually  bob 
up  here  and  there  to  disturb  the  general 
public  mind  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
all  comb  honey.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly 
I  say  again,  I  hope  our  subscribers  will 
either  go  personally  or  write  to  the  offend- 
ing publisher,  as  a  statement  from  a  local 
bee-keeper  will  have  much  more  weight 
than  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies.  Some  of  these  publish- 
ers imagine  that  we  bee  editors  and  supply- 
makers  are  in  collusion  with  the  so-called 
manufacturers  of  comb  honey,  and  are  try- 
ing to  cover  up  the  fact,  and  for  that  reason 
they  take  our  statement  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  be  ad- 
vised of  any  published  statement  touching 
on  the  defamation  of  the  honey  business. 
But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  follow  the 
case  up  yourself  immediately. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON;  PRICES 
ON  HONEY  FOR  1906. 

The  past  winter  has  not  been  a  severe  one 
on  bees,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Some  particular  sections  have  lost  heavily ; 
but  as  a  rule  there  have  been  no  great  loss- 
es, although  the  aggregate  of  colonies  that 
came  through  will  be  somewhat  lighter  in 
strength  owing  to  the  severe  March  weather 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  northern  belt 
of  States.  April  opened  up  well  every- 
where. Brood-rearing,  so  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain, has  progressed  finely,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  bees  will  more  than  make  up 
for  their  setback  in  March.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  prettiest  Aprils  in  our  local- 
ity that  we  have  ever  had. 

So  far  as  reported,  the  prospects  in  South- 
ern California  are  good,  there  having  been 


good  rain3.  In  the  central  part  of  that  great 
State  conditions  are  likewise  favorable  al- 
though it  seldom  has  a  failure. 

The  prospects  for  clover  and  basswood  in 
the  Northern  States  were  never  better. 
The  warm  winter,  the  large  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation, and  the  heavy  snows  in  March, 
have  given  the  young  clovers  a  great  boost. 

Prices  on  honey  for  this  season  ought  to 
rule  strong,  however,  even  if  we  do  get  a 
good  crop  of  clover  and  basswood,  for  we 
have  indisputable  evidence  now  that  the 
year  1905  was  about  the  poorest  one  for 
honey  on  record  both  for  Eastern  and  West- 
em  honey  as  well.  Indeed,  we  happen  to 
know  that  one  buyer  actually  cornered  the 
market  on  Western  honey.  Save  one  or 
two  stray  cars,  he  bought  all  there  was  in 
sight.  There  never  was  a  year  before  when 
that  would  have  been  possible.  This  honey 
has  all  been  disposed  of,  and  the  markets 
are  in  fine  condition  for  the  new  crop. 

If  bee  keepers  everywhere  will  keep  up 
prices,  or,  I  may  say,  if  they  will  take  a 
bee-journal  and  know  the  ruling  prices,  the 
market  would  not  be  depressed  by  some 
small  producers  dumping  in  little  dabs  here 
and  there  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to 
create  a  downward  tendency  in  prices. 

It  may  seem  like  a  selfish  suggestion,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  those  who  do 
take  a  bee-paper  should  urge  all  others  in 
the  business  to  do  likewise,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  simply  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
great  market  centers. 


SMALL    RETAIL    HONEY-PACKAGES. 

Our  advertising  man,  Mr.  T.  P.  Hallock, 
recently  called  on  Mr.  0.  L  Hershiser,  in 
Buffalo,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Hershiser 
fully  explained  his  method  of  selling  his 
honey.  Mr.  Hallock,  after  returning,  read 
Mr.  Hershiser's  article  and  desires  to  add 
the  following: 

What  Mr.  Hershiser  says  on  p.  575  should  be  carefully 
noted  by  every  bee-keeper  who  is  looking  for  help  in 
solving  the  marketing  problem.  This  plan  of  putting 
up  honey  in  a  package  just  large  large  enough  for  con- 
sumption at  one  meal  by  the  average  family  is  quite  a 
business  scheme.  Some  people  are  afraid  to  have  hon- 
ey two  meals  in  succession,  and  yet  always  keep  a  little 
of  it  in  the  house.  By  putting  it  up  as  Mr.  Hershiser 
does,  the  consumer  must  buy  immediately  after  he  has 
eaten.  The  packer's  label  and  style  of  jar  will  be  fresh 
in  his  mind,  and  thus  the  packer  will  be  benefited. 
There  is  a  good  sound  business  reason  in  this  plan,  and 
it  will  be  worth  looking  into  for  you. 


The  editor  has  been  ' '  playing  with  ' '  an 
incubator.  Chickens?  Yes,  I've  got  'em, 
and  some  "experience"  besides.  If  I  had 
room  I'd  tell  about  it. 


SAVE  THE  STEPS. 

In  this  issue,  in  Mr.  Doolittle's  series  of 
special  articles,  you  will  note  that  he  has  a 
definite  plan,  and  every  thing  has  been 
thought  out  with  the  view  of  saving  steps 
and  time.  Note  exactly  how  he  maneuvers 
in  even  so  comparatively  unimportant  a  mat- 
ter as  mowing  grass  in  the  bee-yard.  You 
will  see  by  the  diagram  in  his  article  how  he 
plans  to  save  steps. 
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Over  and  over  again  we  find  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  our  employees.  One 
will  make  an  intelligent  co-operation  be- 
tween his  head  and  hands  and  feet.  Another 
will  make  his  hands  and  his  feet  work  like 
an  automaton,  without  any  idea  of  how  those 
important  members  may  work  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the 
one  does  or  will  command  more  wages  than 
the  other. 

Even  when  working  for  yourself,  it  is  just 
as  much  if  not  more  important  that  you  plan 
to  save  useless  walking  and  useless  move- 
ments, that  you  may  be  able  to  get  the  very 
utmost  out  of  your  muscles  that  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  do  your  bidding,  and  can  do 
your  bidding  better  if  you  plan  to  economize 
the  reserve  force  in  your  body  tissue.  A 
workman  who  is  all  jaded  out  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  work  is  not  half  the  man  of  him 
who  has  planned  to  save  his  physical  self. 

That  reminds  me  that  it  is  good  economy 
to  sit  down  when  working  over  a  hive  when- 
ever you  can.  This  relieves  the  strain  on 
the  legs,  and  you  can  do  as  much  work,  and 
more  too,  by  taking  it  easy.  In  short,  let 
one  part  of  yourself  rest  while  the  other 
works. 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL;  AN  EFFORT  TO  RE- 
MOVE THE  GOVERNMENT  TAX  FROM  THE 
SAME. 

Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  remove  the  in- 
ternal-revenue tax  from  denatured  alcohol. 
This  product,  like  wood  alcohol,  is  undrinka- 
ble,  and  therefore  its  use  in  the  arts  would 
in  nowise  increase  drunkenness.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  alcohol  could  be 
put  on  the  market  in  competition  with  gas- 
oline to  produce  light,  run  gas-engines,  and 
heat  stoves  for  cooking.  In  some  respects  it 
is  very  much  superior  to  gasoline. 

"But,"  you  inquire,  "what  has  this  to  do 
with  bee-keeping?  "  A  good  deal.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  honey- producers  are  also 
tillers  of  the  soil.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  unsalable  farm  produce  which  could  be 
converted  into  denatured  alcohol,  giving  the 
farmer  an  outlet  at  a  good  price  for  what 
now  goes  on  the  compost- heap,  or  does 
worse  —  is  allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields  or  or- 
chard, an  unsightly  mess  and  a  menace  to 
man  and  beast  alike.  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  good  deal  of  the  unsalable  honey,  partial- 
ly fermented,  could  be  used  for  making  this 
new  fuel. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  new  product  could 
be  sold  for  12  or  15  cents  per  gallon,  and 
thus  compete  with  gasoline.  Whether  true 
or  not,  we  have  been  told  that  the  gasoline 
interests  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
prevent  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  in 
removing  this  internal-revenue  tax. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  write  to  their 
Senators  (the  House  has  already  passed  the 
measure)  asking  them  to  vote  to  remove 
this  tax  from  denatured  alcohol. 

Farmers  especially,  as  well  as  bee-keep- 
ers, should  fire  in  the  letters  by  the  scores 
and  hundreds  and  thousands.     The  Senate 


may  block  us  in  the  game;  but  if  it  does,  it 
will  be  only  another  spoke  in  the  wheel  that 
will  ultimately  bring  us  to  the  time  when 
we  can  elect  our  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
and  not  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
various  States,  which  Assemblies  are  often 
controlled  by  conscienceless  bosses. 


OUR    JUNIOR    EDITOR. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  our  editorial  staff  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  new  and  younger 
blood  in  the  person  of  Huber  H.  Root,  nam- 
ed after  the  great  Huber  of  a  century  ago. 
The  younger  Huber,  like  his  great  name- 
sake, is  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind, 
and  an  enthusiast  on  bees.  He  is  fresh 
from  college,  and  now  has  thrown  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  the  general  subject  of 
bee-keeping.  Like  his  father,  he  is  a  gen- 
ius in  getting  up  new  contrivances.  In- 
deed, several  patents  and  useful  inventions 
used  by  the  Root  Co.  are  the  product  of  the 
brain  of  the  youngest  member  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co. 

Huber  now  occupies  the  position  of  sifting 
a  large  part  of  the  copy  that  we  use  for 
Gleanings.  The  rest  I  pass  on  myself, 
preparing  all  the  footnotes  and  the  editorial 
matter.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  he  is 
lifting  a  great  load  from  his  elder  brother, 
who,  21  years  his  senior,  begins  to  feel 
somewhat  the  wear  and  tear  of  years,  but 
who  now,  by  reason  of  a  lifted  burden,  is 
able  to  devote  himself  with  more  intelligent 
care  and  thought  to  the  work  of  getting  out 
a  larger  and  better  journal  and  a  better 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

The  young  man  knows  nothing  of  this; 
and  if  he  did,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  let 
me  tell  my  whole  story.  Our  printing  force 
has  been  pledged  to  secrecy  until  such  a 
time  as  this  matter  goes  to  press  with  his 
picture  on  the  front  cover  page,  when  it 
will  be  too  late  to  recall  it. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  introduce  you  to 
him,  just  as  we  see  him  every  day.  Now 
that  he  is  happily  married,  and  living  in  the 
parental  mansion  "upstairs,"  he  and  his 
better  half  have  come  to  be,  I  hope,  perma- 
nent fixtures  of  Rootville  and  of  the  Glean- 
ings force. 


COLONIES    running    SHORT  OF  STORES  THIS 
spring;  WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  FEED. 

If  a  colony  is  running  short  of  stores 
there  is  nothing  quite  the  equal  of  a  comb  of 
sealed  honey  or  sugar  syrup,  put  right  down 
alongside  of  the  brood  nest.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  putting  it  down  in  the  cen- 
ter, if  there  are  only  three  or  four  combs  of 
brood  and  bees  in  the  hive.  If  the  colony  is 
strong  it  may  be  put  anywhere,  but  prefer- 
ably in  the  center. 

Again,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  let- 
ting a  colony  rim  short  of  stores.  If  you 
have  no  combs  of  sealed  stores,  feed  with 
an  Alexander  or  Boardman  feeder.  Doolit- 
tle  makes  a  splendid  point  when  he  says 
that  colonies  should  be  "rich  in  stores"  so 
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the  bees  will  not  have  to  check  brood-rear- 
ing for  fear  of  running  short  of  honey.  But 
if  stores  are  scanty  they  will,  just  as  sure  as 
fate,  cut  down  the  amount  of  brood  that  will 
be  reared,  and  this  is  very  expensive  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


WHERE     SHOULD     THE     ENTRANCE     BE     FOR 
COLONIES  WINTERED  OUTDOORS? 

A  VERY  strange  thing  occurred  in  our  api- 
ary. We  had  some  colonies  in  outdoor  win- 
ter cases.  For  convenience  the  entrance 
was  placed  clear  over  to  one  side,  and  not  in 
the  center  as  usual.  Instead  of  using  two 
sticks  and  leaving  a  space  of  two  or  three 
inches  between  them  we  used  one  long  one, 
or  two  inches  in  length  less  than  the  inside 
width  of  the  hive.  The  entrances  of  all  of 
these  colonies  were  i  inch  deep,  so  that  the 
contracted  entrances  were  from  1  to  2  inch- 
es by  i.  Quite  to  our  surprise  we  found 
that  a  large  percentage  of  these  side-en- 
trance colonies  were  dead;  combs  were  wet 
and  moldy;  bees  dead,  and  signs  of  dysen- 
tery. But  colonies  that  had  the  entrances 
in  the  center  were  in  good  condition. 

When  Mr.  Vernon  Burt  was  here  I  called 
his  attention  to  this.  He  stated  that  he  too 
had  found  by  dear  experience  that  colonies 
with  side  entrances  were  liable  to  die  before 
spring,  while  those  with  openings  in  the  cen- 
ter would  come  out  all  right. 

If  any  one  can  give  any  philosophical  rea- 
son why  this  should  be  so,  I  should  like  to 
have  him  explain.  Heretofore  we  have  al- 
ways wintered  with  center  entrances;  conse- 
quently this  is  our  first  experience  with  side 
entrances,  and,  I  may  say,  it  will  be  our 
last.  

CLOSED-END  FRAME  COLONIES  AND  HOW  THEY 
HAVE  BUILT  UP  IN  THE  SPRING. 

It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact,  says  our  Mr. 
Pritchard,  that  the  colonies  in  closed-end 
frames,  even  though  in  single-walled  hives, 
are  building  up  faster  and  more  satisfactori- 
ly than  those  in  open-end  frames  in  double- 
walled  chaff  hives.  This  statement  is  made 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  prej- 
udiced against  the  Danzenbaker  hive  (in 
which  this  frame  is  used).  He  has  several 
times  begged  to  be  excused  from  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  closed  ends;  but  now 
unreservedly  he  gives  this  testimony  in  their 
favor  as  to  their  "springing"  qualities.  A 
comb -honey  producer  might  well  afford  to  put 
up  with  some  degree  of  inconvenience  if  he 
can  thereby  get  more  brood  at  the  right  time 
of  the  year. 

Father  Quinby,  the  pioneer  in  closed-end 
frames  in  this  country,  and  nearly  all  the 
original  users  of  such  frames,  have  made  this 
same  claim  in  favor  of  their  brooding  value; 
and,  what  is  more,  those  same  people  seldom 
or  never  see  fit  to  chatige  to  the  open-end 
style.  Some  of  these  adherents  claim  that 
they  can  handle  just  as  many  bees  on  the 
closed  ends  as  on  any  other  style  of  frame- 
that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  "know  how" 
and  the  elimination  of  old  prejudice. 


We  have  had  some  very  flattering  reports 
regarding  the  building-up  qualities  of  closed- 
end  frames  in  the  spring;  but  somehow  I 
have  been  slow  to  believe  that  they  had  any 
superiority.  Our  old  friend  Danzenbaker 
can  well  testify  to  my  unbelief;  but  when 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  seen  in  our  own 
apiary  I  may  have  to  give  up. 


SWARM  CONTROL  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
COMB  HONEY  AT  OUTYARDS. 

During  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  edi- 
tor of  this  journal  I  .io  not  remember  the 
time  when  there  seemed  to  be  so  much  good 
matter  on  the  subject  of  swarm  control  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey  as  now.  We 
have  already  published  several  articles,  and 
more  are  to  follow. 

It  has  been  no  great  trick  to  control  swarm- 
in  the  production  of  extracted  honey,  for 
practically  all  that  was  needed  was  to  give 
the  bees  unlimited  room  in  a  large  hive,  or 
a  series  of  them,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
But  to  control  swarming  at  outyards  when 
running  for  comb  honey,  aye— that  is  where 
we  have  halted  and  failed.  "Shook  swarm- 
ing," by  some  of  its  different  methods,  has 
afforded  considerable  relief,  but  it  has  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory  in  some  locali- 
ties and  with  some  bee-keepers.  The  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  the  series 
of  articles  now  running,  will  prove  very 
helpful,  I  hope,  to  bee-keepers  situated  in 
localities  where  store  combs  of  honey  have 
been  laid  aside  the  summer  previous  after 
the  main  flow. 

A  unique  PLAN  OF  SHOOK   SWARMING  WITH- 
OUT   THE    "SHOCKING." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Chambers, 
in  this  issue,  looks  as  if  it  might  work.  It 
combines  the  features  of  shook  swarming 
without  the  disagreeableness  and  loss  of 
"shocking"  (Dr.  Miller  will  please  pardon 
the  expression) .  Besides  that,  as  Mr.  Cham- 
ber says,  it  secures  the  features  of  requeen- 
ing  and  of  swarming  automatically  into  a 
new  brood-nest. 

When  Mr.  Chambers  first  described  this 
last  fall,  I  really  did  not  catch  on  to  the 
scheme.  In  fact,  he  did  not  really  make  it 
plain  as  I  now  look  at  it;  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  went  back  over  quite  a  voluminous 
private  correspondence,  gathered  up  the 
"missing  links  "  which  I  did  not  get  hold  of 
in  the  published  article,  and  welded  them 
all  together  in  the  introductory  note  at  the 
beginning  of  his  article  in  this  issue,  p.  582. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents test  this  and  report,  as  there  will  be 
time  to  put  it  into  application,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  applying  it  will  be  comparatively 
light. 

A  little  later  on  we  hope  to  present  some 
original  ideas  on  swarm  control  for  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  at  outyards,  ivherehy 
as  much  comb  honey  as  extracted  can  be  se- 
cured. I  have  seen  the  manuscript,  and 
am  now  negotiating  with  the  writer  for  its 
use  in  Gleanings. 
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RAPID  INCREASE. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  It  is  rainy 
this  morning." 

"Yes.  We  are  having  rain  and  cloudy 
weather  nearly  all  the  time  now  —  an  offset 
to  the  clear  weather  nearly  all  winter,  I 
suppose.  I  believe  you  are  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   How  is  the  weather  in  your  State?" 

"We  are  having  a  fairly  good  spring. 
Have  you  the  bees  out  of  the  cellar  yet?  " 

' '  Only  a  few  colonies  we  set  out  the  sun- 
shiny day  we  had  last  week,  so  we  could 
hear  their  merry  hum  again.  But  they  have 
not  hummed  very  much  for  us,  and  I  am 
glad  no  more  were  put  out.  This  is  April 
12,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  very  late 
before  we  get  them  out  this  year." 

"You  remember  you  sold  me  some  bees 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  do  you  not?  " 

"This  is  Mrs.  Akers,  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
is  it  not?" 

"Yes." 

"I  think  I  do  remember  about  our  corres- 
pondence, and  sending  you  some  bees.  Have 
you  bees  now?" 

' '  No.  With  a  large  family,  so  many  cares 
came  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  them  up; 
but  that  dread  disease,  diphtheria,  came  and 
took  some  of  our  little  ones  away,  and  I, 
unfortunately,  have  more  time  now,  so  I 
wished  to  stock  with  bees  again  the  combs  I 
have." 

"  Then  you  kept  the  combs?  " 

' '  Yes.  and  have  plenty  of  every  thing  to 
stock  six  hives  complete.  And  I  have  bought 
of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  a  three- frame  nucleus 
with  a  good  queen.  Can  I  stock  those  six 
hives  with  bees  from  this  nucleus  by 
fall?" 

'  'The  Roots  say  in  their  queen  catalog  that 
their  three-frame  nucleus,  properly  managed, 
can  be  increased  to  four,  five,  or  even  ten 
full  colonies  in  one  year;  but  I  fear  that  the 
majority  would  fail  on  the  '  properly  man- 
aged'  part." 

' '  Well,  I  want  to  try  it,  and  came  to  see 
you  to  have  you  tell  me  how  to  do  it." 

"But  it  was  not  I  who  said  it  could  be 
done.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
you  to  have  gone  to  the  Roots?  " 

' '  I  will  risk  what  you  tell  me,  for  I  had 
excellent  success  under  your  instructions 
when  I  had  bees  before." 

' '  How  early  do  you  expect  your  three- 
frame  nucleus?" 

"About  the  15th  of  May." 

"That  would  be  in  good  time  for  this  lo- 
cality. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  build  that 
nucleus  up  to  a  full   colony,  and  with   your 


combs  it  should  not  be  a  long  job,  especially 
if  your  combs  have  honey  in  them.  If  they 
do  not,  you  must  feed  at  all  times  when  hon- 
ey is  not  coming  from  the  fields." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that." 

"As  soon  as  your  nucleus  gets  built  up  to 
a  fair-sized  colony,  which  will  be  by  June  15 
to  20,  if  you  are  successful,  start  some  queen- 
cells.  You  have  my  queen-book,  do  you 
not?" 

"Yes." 

' '  Instead  of  trying  to  raise  the  queens  in 
upper  stories,  as  given  in  the  book,  as  you 
have  only  the  one  colony  it  will  be  better  to 
slip  a  right-sized  sheet  of  queen-excluding 
metal  down  in  the  hive  so  as  to  shut  off  two 
frames, of  brood  next  to  one  side  of  the  hive 
from  the  queen,  and  raise  your  queen- cells 
there.  For  the  few  you  want,  you  need  only 
to  prepare  a  few  cell-cups,  and  push  these 
into  the  comb  just  above  the  brood  that  is  in 
the  frames,  when  the  bees  will  work  them 
just  the  same  as  they  do  when  the  cups  are 
on  bars.  In  this  way  you  can  gain  a  week 
or  ten  days,  as  the  colony  need  not  be  so 
strong  as  is  necessary  for  rearing  queens  in 
upper  stories. ' ' 

"I  see,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  sugges- 
tion." 

* '  I  believe  you  also  have  one  of  the  big 
funnels  for  shaking  bees  through,  and  some 
of  the  boxes  to  keep  the  bees  after  they  are 
shaken  in." 

"Yes,  I  have  all  those  things  which  you 
described  in  Gleanings  during  the  past." 

"Well,  keep  close  watch  of  the  queen- 
cells  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after 
you  started  them,  and  at  lOJ  to  11^  days  you 
will  hear  the  young  queens  gnawing  at  the 
capping  to  their  cells  to  get  out;  and  if  you 
hold  the  cells  up  before  a  strong  light  you 
will  see  the  queens  moving  in  them  before 
they  even  commence  to  bite  at  their  cells. 
As  soon  as  you  see  any  movement  in  the 
cells,  get  your  boxes  and  funnel  (two  or 
three  would  be  all  I  would  try  to  make  at 
this  time) ,  and  shake  about  a  pint  or  quart 
of  bees  into  each  box.  If  you  take  the  bees 
from  the  cell-building  combs,  thejr  will  be 
more  at  home  in  your  box  than  will  those 
from  the  other  combs. ' ' 

"Why  will  that  be  so?" 

' '  Because  you  are  to  give  these  bees  one  of 
those  cells  in  which  you  see  the  queen  mov- 
ing around,  and  these  bees  are  expecting 
that  queen  more  than  you  are.  But  don't 
shake  these  combs  while  the  cells  are  on 
them,  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  apt  to  injure 
the  wings  of  the  young  queen,  especially  if 
you  do  the  work  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
queens  move  in  their  cells." 

"Do  you  think  a  pint  or  quart  of  bees 
will  be  enough  to  establish  a  colony?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  use  more?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  better  for  the  little  colony 
if  we  could  use  more;  but  not  so  well  for 
the  cell-rearing  colony;  for  this  is  our  prin- 
cipal stock  in  trade,  and  we  must  not  do  any 
thing  which  will  reduce  this  colony  too  much 
for  its  future  prosperity." 
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"Thank  you.  Having  the  bees  in  the 
box,  what  next?" 

"Take  one  of  the  queen-cells  in  which  you 
see  a  queen  moving  about;  slip  it  into  a 
queen- cell  protector,  close  the  protector, 
and  by  means  of  a  wire  hang  this  protector 
down  in  the  box  so  it  will  come  just  below 
the  top  of  the  same,  having  the  cell  hang 
point,  downward.  Now  provide  the  little 
colony  with  food  in  some  way,  and  keep 
them  in  the  box  for  three  days,  setting  the 
box  in  some  room  which  is  dark,  or  nearly 
so,  and  which  keeps  at  a  temperature  of 
from  60  to  75  degrees. ' ' 

"  Shall  I  leave  the  excluder  in  the  old  hive 
all  this  time?  " 

"No.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention 
to  this.  When  you  take  the  cells  out,  take 
out  the  excluder  so  the  queen  can  have  all 
the  combs  again,  for  we  wish  her  to  lay  as 
fast  as  possible  all  the  while,  consistent  with 
our  work. ' ' 

"When  the  three  days  are  up  with  the 
little  colonies  in  the  box,  what  then?  " 

"A  little  before  sundown  go  to  your  colo- 
ny and  select  a  comb  having  as  little  brood 
in  it  as  any  you  can  find,  and  one  that  is  in 
the  egg  and  larva  state  as  far  as  possible. 
Put  this  comb  into  one  of  your  empty  hives, 
placed  where  you  wish  a  colony  to  stand, 
and  put  on  each  side  of  this  comb  of  brood 
one  of  your  old  combs,  having  honey  in  it,  if 
possible.  If  this  is  not  possible,  put  in  a 
feeder  and  feed  the  little  colony,  using  a 
dummy  or  division-board  to  shut  the  combs 
and  colony  next  to  one  side  of  the  hive.  Fix 
each  of  your  two  or  three  hives  in  this  way, 
and  put  combs  in  the  old  colony  to  take  the 
place  of  those  you  have  taken  out.  If  you 
alternate  these  combs  with  combs  of  brood 
you  will  coax  the  queen  to  lay  faster." 

' '  Thanks  for  that  suggestion.  I  might 
not  have  thought  of  it.     But  what  next?  " 

"Go  and  get  your  boxes  of  bees,  and  hive 
one  in  each  hive  by  dumping  them  down  on 
the  bottom-board  of  the  hive,  or  any  way  to 
get  them  on  the  combs  you  have  placed 
there.  I  generally  arrange  so  as  to  dump 
them  next  the  side  they  are  to  occupy,  and 
then  draw  the  combs  along  the  rabbets  till 
they  are  over  the  bees.  But  others  hive 
them  the  same  as  they  would  a  swarm. 
You  will  have  no  trouble  in  this  matter,  as 
the  three  days  with  their  young  queen  has 
taken  all  former  notions  of  their  old  home 
from  them." 

"What  next?" 

"As  soon  as  the  young  queens  become 
fertile,  coax  them  along  the  line  of  brood- 
rearing  as  fast  as  possible  by  feeding  when 
no  honey  is  coming  in,  and  by  giving  combs 
as  needed;  or  by  giving  a  frame  of  brood 
from  the  old  hive,  if  that  can  spare  it  with- 
out materially  weakening  it. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  but  that  makes  me  only  four  colo- 
nies at  the  most." 

"I  know;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
your  going  over  this  same  ground  again  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  if  you  did  not  draw  too 
heavily  from  the  old  one  at  first." 

"Then  you  would  do  that?" 


'  *  Certainly.  And  probably  y  ou  could  make 
four  the  next  time;  and  if  so,  you  would 
have  eight  colonies  in  all  in  the  fall,  which 
would  use  all  your  combs  and  some  more." 

' '  That  is  so,  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  this  talk." 

"You  are  entirely  welcome;  and  should 
you  desire  a  still  greater  increase,  the  series 
of  articles  on  '  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out- 
apiary, '  now  running  in  Gleanings,  will 
tell  you  later  on  how  you  can  profitably 
make  colonies  even  as  late  as  September." 


THE  COLOR  QUESTION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
HEAT  AND  COLD  ON  HIVES. 

On  pages  1212  and  1214  of  Gleanings  for 
1905  is  an  exceedingly  readable  article  by 
Allen  Latham  on  heat  radiation  of  white 
and  black;  and  while  I  can  not  quite  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  there  is  quite  as 
much  virtue  in  black  as  he  seems  to  think,  I 
have  little  doubt  that,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, it  has  its  uses.  It  seems  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  color  of  those  ani- 
mals that  have  a  white  coat  in  winter  is 
quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  as  would  re- 
sult from  wearing  a  dark  coat  when  they 
would  get  very  warm  during  the  day  and 
again  cool  down  at  night,  which,  continued 
day  after  day,  would  be  quite  sure  to  do 
them  harm.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  very  beneficial  to  have  our  bees 
warmed  up  a  httle  in  winter  so  as  to  dry 
out  the  air  and  combs  of  the  hives  and  give 
the  bees  a  chance  to  change  their  cluster. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are  quite  right 
in  calling  attention,  on  page  85,  that,  if 
black  can  do  such  good  work  in  keeping  a 
hive  cool  in  summer,  it  will  also  keep  it  cool- 
er in  winter  when  the  sun  fails  to  shine  on 
it,  which,  hereabout,  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
time.  But  then,  aren't  you  a  little  off  when 
you  intimate  that  the  color  of  the  snow  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  its  keeping  the  earth 
warm?  Snow  keeps  the  earth  warm  because 
it  is  very  porous  and  full  of  air  (and  air  is  a 
poor  conductor  of  heat  or  cold),  the  same  as 
leaves,  sawdust,  or  straw,  and  not  because 
it  is  white.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  the  snow  is 
white;  for  if  it  were  black  it  would  absorb 
the  heat  from  the  sun  and  soon  melt,  and 
then  the  ground  would  freeze  sure. 

Now  about  the  color  of  hives.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  could  have  told  just  how 
they  should  be  painted  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances; but  now  I  have  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ideas;  for  did  I  not,  even  with  hives 
painted  white,  have  combs  melt  down  now 
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and  then?  but  now,  with  hives  of  all  colors, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  had  any  combs 
melt  down  in  the  hives  in  twenty  years,  and 
most  or  a  majority  of  my  hives  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  most  of  the  day.  In  fact.  I  have 
become  rather  partial  to  colors.  Red  seems 
to  absorb  heat  about  as  much  as  black,  but 
rarely  seems  objectionable;  but  remember  I 
have  heavy  double  walled  hives  almost  alto- 
gether. These  are  left  packed  at  the  sides 
during  the  summer,  and  during  the  day  ab- 
sorb a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  but  not 
so  much  as  to  make  the  brood-  chamber  as  hot 
as  in  a  single- walled  hive.  As  the  wall  of 
packing  absorbs  heat  during  the  day  it  gives 
it  out  during  the  night  to  some  extent  to  the 
brood  chamber.  I  do  not  even  use  shade- 
boards  on  top  of  my  hives,  but  instead  I 
raise  the  roof  or  cover  on  one  side  an  inch 
or  so,  which  seems  to  answer  every  purpose. 
I  do  not  share  the  feelings  of  some,  that,  be- 
cause bees  cluster  outside,  work  inside  must 
be  at  a  standstill.  Much  of  the  work  of  the 
hive  during  the  honey  harvest  is  reducing 
the  nectar  to  honey  and  producing  wax,  and 
this  work  can  go  on  just  as  well  outside  the 
hive  as  inside.  A  damp  atmosphere  often 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  bees  clustering 
out  as  a  high  temperature. 

As  to  shade  for  hives,  I  have  hives  that 
scarcely  see  a  ray  of  sun  from  January  to 
December,  yet  they  seem  to  thrive  as  well 
as  those  in  the  sun.  In  fact,  I  have  one 
yard  in  a  pine  grove  so  thick  that  much  of 
it  is  always  in  the  shade;  but,  oh  my!  didn't 
they  pile  in  the  honey  last  summer  in  good 
weather,  and  neither  shade  nor  extracting 
kept  them  from  swarming.  So  it  looks  as 
though  I  were  in  favor  of  hives  of  color,  no 
shade  boards,  but  shady  groves  for  hives; 
and  really  I  don't  think  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference, where  one  has  double-walled  hives 
well  packed  between  walls;  but  if  I  were 
u?ing  single-walled  hives  I  should  prefer  to 
have  them  painted  white  and  use  a  shade- 
board,  and,  perhaps,  set  them  in  the  sun. 
Mr.  Alexander  may  be  right  in  preferring 
no  shade  trees  for  his  bees,  and  thinking 
the  bees  do  a  little  better  set  in  the  sun;  but 
I  know  that,  personally,  I  do  a  great  deal 
better  when  I  can  work  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  on  an  intensely  hot  July  day,  when  the 
sun  pours  down  "  enough  to  melt  the  very 
stones."  A  yard  of  bees  sheltered  from  the 
wind  in  extremely  hot  weather  is  a  pretty 
hot  place,  and  sometimes  I  can  keep  going 
only  by  constantly  wetting  my  head  in  cool 
water. 

DOES  A  STING  PROVE  FATAL  TO  A  QUEEN  ? 

Among  those  very  interesting  notes  from 
Germany,  Dr.  Brunnich  mentions  a  worker- 
bee  as  being  stung  by  a  queen  one  or  more 
times,  and  the  worker  died  in  a  moment, 
while  on  the  same  day  he  saw  a  worker  sting 
a  virgin  queen  he  had  recently  given.  He 
actually  saw  the  worker  withdraw  its  sting 
from  the  thorax  of  the  queen  when  it  lost 
the  use  of  the  middle  left  leg.  He  amputat- 
ed her  useless  leg,  and  afterward  she  became 
fertile,  and  now  works  in  a  full  colony. 
These  statements  bring  up  some  reflections 


that  are  quite  new  to  me.  Can  a  bee  be 
stung,  and  the  sting  not  prove  fatal?  or  does 
it  always  prove  fatal  to  a  worker  and  not 
always  to  a  queen?  Does  the  greater  vital- 
ity of  the  queen  enable  it  many  times  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  a  sting?  We  all 
know  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
virulence  of  the  stings  of  different  bees, 
some  affecting  us  but  slightly,  while  others 
appear  to  us  as  the  most  concentrated  form 
of  poison  possible.  But  it  is  singular,  sure- 
ly, that  the  poison  should  affect  only  one  leg, 
wholly  destroying  the  use  of  that  member, 
without  doing  any  other  harm,  apparently. 
My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject, 
more  particularly  because  I  have  occasional- 
ly found  queens  with  one  leg  defective  or 
useless,  and  apparently  dead,  and  sometimes 
the  end  gone.  I  have  been  quite  unable  to 
account  for  it  satisfactorily,  and  never  be- 
fore do  I  remember  seeing  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  print.  Such  defective  queens  are 
often  fairly  prolific,  and  do  good  work  at 
egg-laying  in  spite  of  their  rather  awkward 
locomotion  across  the  combs. 

BEES  AND  POULTRY. 

Considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  this 
part  of  the  world  in  Frank  McGlade's  some- 
what humorous  account  of  his  poultry  expe- 
rience. While  it  shows  that  the  "hen  busi- 
ness "  was  not  much  of  a  success  with  him, 
it  shows  even  more  clearly,  that,  in  order  to 
succeed,  one  must  take  a  pride  in  his  work 
and  enjoy  it.  Just  look  at  that  photo.  Why, 
he  wouldn't  be  satisfied  unless  he  could  have 
his  picture  taken  with  his  wife  and  baby  and 
bee-hives  all  in  one  group. 

REQUEENING   ON  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  SCALE. 

On  page  1139  of  Gleanings  for  1905,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Cruickshank  gives  a  method  of  re- 
queening  and  prevention  of  increase  to  those 
who  can  be  on  hand  at  all  times  when  bees 
are  in  the  mood  for  swarming.  The  method 
is,  briefly,  this:  Destroy  all  old  queens  of 
first  swarms,  allowing  them  to  return,  and 
then  when  they  come  out  again  with  a  young 
queen  destroy  all  remaining  queen-cells,  and 
again  return  the  swarm,  when  it  will  be 
content.  This  is  a  very  good  way  when  one 
desires  to  requeen  without  any  increase, 
when  it  works  all  right.  There  would  likely 
be  but  little  trouble  with  a  few  colonies; 
but  when  you  try  to  manage  a  hundred  col- 
onies in  one  yard  in  this  way  your  patience 
will  be  sorely  tried.  It  is  easy  to  destroy 
old  queens  and  let  first  swarms  go  back  the 
first  of  the  season;  but  after  ten  days,  when 
your  swarms  begin  to  issue  a  second  time 
with  virgin  queens  they  are  quite  likely  in  a 
large  yard  to  come  out  at  the  same  time  as 
others  with  a  laying  queen,  and  unite,  when 
the  virgin  is  quite  sure  to  be  balled  or  stung, 
when  the  bees  will  return  to  their  respective 
hives,  or  perchance  all  pile  into  some  one  or 
more  hives  in  a  very  promiscuous  way,  only 
to  repeat  the  circus  as  long  as  a  virgin  queen 
can  be  had  to  cheer  them  on  day  after  day. 
It  is  so  uncertain  what  will  happen  that 
I  have  long  since  tried  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
possible,  swarms  issuing  with  virgin  queens. 
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Of  course,  if  they  should  happen  to  issue 
when  the  air  is  free  from  other  swarms,  all 
may  go  well;  but  if  otherwise  all  may  go 
wrong. 


MOTHS    AND    BUTTERFLIES. 

These,  the  gems  of  the  organic  world,  are 
aptly  known  as  Lepidoptera,  as  this  word 
means  scale-winged.  Indeed,  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  moth  and  butterfly  depends 
upon  the  myriad  of  tiny  scales  that  cover, 
as  do  shingles  a  roof,  the  wings  and  bodies 
of  these  "animal  flowers."  These  scales 
are  as  varied  in  pattern  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful and  varied  in  coloration.  They  are  very 
delicate  and  easily  rubbed  off,  and  thus  we 
understand  why  a  moth  or  butterfly  loses  its 
beauty  when  roughly  handled  or  rubbed.  A 
perfect  collection  of  these  gems  of  nature  is 
incomparably  beautiful.  The  mouth-parts 
of  the  lepidopteron  are  fashioned  for  sip- 
ping or  sucking;  and  the  tongue,  or  suck- 
ing tube,  which  may  be  nearly  obsolete,  is, 
in  some  of  the  moths  like  the  "tomato- 
sphinx,"  very  long.  This,  when  not  in  use, 
is  closely  rolled  up,  and  scarcely  visible  at 
all.  Of  course,  these  insects  all  pass  through 
complete  transformations  as  do  all  the  high- 
er orders.  The  larvae  are  known  as  cater- 
pillars, and  are  unlike  the  imago  or  mature 
insect,  as  they  have  jaws,  and  eat,  as  do 
beetles  and  locusts.  These  larvse  have,  usu- 
ally, sixteen  legs,  the  last  ten  of  which  are 
finger-like  and  without  joints.  They  are 
known  as  pro  or  prop  legs.  Some  moths- 
one  family,  Geometridas  —have  only  ten  legs, 
and  as  these  loop  or  bend  up  as  they  walk 
they  are  known  as  * '  loopers, ' '  or  measur- 
ing-worms. Of  course,  they  are  not  worms 
at  all,  as  worms  never  have  any  feet,  and  it 
were  better  to  call  them  measuring-cater- 
pillars, as  this  would  be  strictly  true.  Some 
of  these  caterpillars— indeed,  many  of  them 
—are  as  beautiful  as  are  the  moths,  and  it 
is  a  most  unfortunate  prejudice  (shall  we 
say  unreasoning  abhorrence?)  on  the  part  of 
many  that  robs  them  of  real  pleasure  in  ad- 
miring these  exquisite  forms  of  nature's  fin- 
est handiwork?  They  may  be  smooth,  or 
variously  decked,  and  ornamented  with  fine 
hairs  and  spines,  often  brilliantly  colored. 
In  rare  cases  these  spines  emit  a  poison,  and 
so  these  irritate,  much  as  does  the  nettle 
when  handled. 

All  caterpillars,  with  a  few  exceptions 
like  the  bee-moth  and  clothes-moth,  feed  on 
vegetation,  and  so  all  are  injurious  to  our 
plants;  and  if  the  plants  are  useful,  then 
the  caterpillars  are  injurious  to  man.    Many 


of  our  most  destructive  insects,  like  the 
cabbage-butterfly,  the  canker-worm,  moth, 
the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  belong  to 
this  order.  As  thejr  eat  or  devour  the  foli- 
age, they  can  be  poisoned  by  the  use  of  the 
arsenites. 

If  we  except  the  honey-bee,  which,  in 
view  of  its  invaluable  work  of  pollinating 
plants,  is  the  most  important  of  all  insects, 
then  we  must  say  that  in  this  order  we  find 
the  insect  that  is  most  valuable  to  man. 
Commercially,  no  insect  can  at  all  compare 
in  importance  with  the  silk- moth.  The  val- 
ue of  the  annual  silk  product,  of  course, 
runs  away  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

The  insect  that  is  best  known  as  a  univer- 
sal pest  to  the  bee-industry  is  the  old  bee- 
moth,  Galleria  melonella,  the  caterpillar  of 
which  infests  the  comb.  The  wee  bee-moth 
is  a  much  less  destructive  insect.  The  in- 
formed, cautious  bee-keeper  dreads  not  the 
old  bee-moth,  as  it  does  serious  harm  only 
where  ignorance  and  neglect  give  it  a  foot- 
hold. 

THE    GYPSY    AND    BROWN- TAIL    MOTHS. 

Of  course,  all  bee-keepers  and  everybody, 
the  country  over,  are  interested  in  the  fight 
which  now  for  fifteen  years  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  against 
the  gypsy-moth,  and  which  is  now  being 
waged  with  more  energy  than  ever  before 
against  this  insect  and  the  equally  alarming 
brown- tail  moth.  The  gypsy- moth  is  an  in- 
discriminate feeder,  and  so  the  great  splen- 
did parks  and  forests,  and  the  so  justly 
famed  street-trees  of  New  England,  seem 
doomed  unless  man's  interference  puts  a 
stop  to  the  frightful  destruction  of  these 
two  insects.  The  brown-tail  does  not  feed 
so  generally,  but  is  mostly  confined  to  rosa- 
ceous plants  like  apple,  pear,  etc.,  and  the 
oak  It  is  white,  though  the  abdomen  is 
tipped  with  red  or  brown,  and  hence  the 
name.  The  female  of  the  gypsy-moth  does 
not  fly,  while  the  brown-tail  is  strong  on  the 
wing,  so  this  latter  spreads  far  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  other;  yet  the  caterpillar  of  the 
gypsy-moth,  like  canker-worms,  has  the 
habit  of  dropping  by  a  web  or  silken  thread 
which  it  spins  at  will,  in  the  same  way  that 
spiders  suspend;  and,  of  course,  a  passing 
wagon  or  automobile  catches  them  up,  and 
may  hurry  them  off  for  miles  to  drop  them 
and  their  mischief  in  a  new  and  distant  cen- 
ter of  invasion  and  ruin.  To-day  nearly 
30,000  acres  of  parks  and  woodlands  in  East- 
em  Massachusetts  are  attacked,  nearly  half 
very  seriously.  Add  to  this  the  roadside 
trees,  and  we  have  a  picture  that  may 
make  us  tremble.  From  1890  to  1900  the 
great  Bay  State  expended  nearly  a  million 
dollars  fighting  the  gypsy-moth.  She  so 
lessened  its  ravages  that  effort  ceased  until 
1904.  Now  the  evil  is  twice  extended,  and 
worse  than  ever.  ' '  Putting  the  hand  to 
the  plow  and  looking  back  "  was  a  costly 
mistake  of  our  hubbite  friends.  The  brown- 
tail  has  now  reached  about  half  the  State, 
and  has  spread  to  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  even  Maine.  As  yet  the  gypsy- 
moth  has  reached  only  Eastern  Massachu- 
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setts  and  a  narrow  border  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island.  Both  these  moths 
came  from  Europe,  where  they  are  held  in 
check  by  parasites,  so  that  only  in  occasion- 
al years  do  they  work  serious  harm.  As  I 
have  already  explained  in  Gleanings,  these 
parasites  are  being  introduced  here  in  the 
hope  that  the  devastation  may  be  stayed. 
In  California  we  have  a  very  effective  quar- 
antine, in  expert  hands,  that  we  may  keep 
such  evils  from  entering  our  State.  Bee- 
keepers, all  of  us  who  love  trees  and  beau- 
ty, are  tremendously  interested  in  this  con- 
test in  Massachusetts,  and  should  urge  the 
general  government  to  aid  the  old  Bay  State 
in  the  fight.  It  is  a  matter  of  vast  national 
importance.  We  all  should  also  work  for 
more  general  information  and  quarantine, 
that  such  evils  may  be  kept  from  coming 
among  us. 
Berlin,  Prussia. 


REARING  QUEENS  FOR  EARLY  INCREASE. 

How  to  Utilize  Upper  Stories    and   Perforated 
Zinc  for  Getting  Several  Queens  Fertilized 
from  One  Colony;  a  Scheme  for  Getting 
a  Large  Amount  of  Brood ;  a  Valua- 
ble and  Seasonable  Article. 


BY  E.  W.    ALEXANDER. 


During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  receiv- 
ed several  letters  requesting  me  to  state 
throuffh  Gleanings  just  how  we  rear  our 
queens  so  as  to  have  them  lajing  in  time  to 
make  a  large  increase  early  in  the  season. 

First,  by  way  of  explanation  I  will  say 
that,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  stimulate  our 
bees  by  early  feeding  to  early  breeding,  so 
we  have  many  strong  colonies  quite  early  in 
the  season;  and  in  recommending  this  I  am 
well  aware  that  some  very  good  bee-keepers 
prefer  to  have  their  colonies  only  of  medium 
strength  until  about  the  commencement  of 
their  harvest  for  surplus.  But  as  we  handle 
our  bees  quite  differently  in  many  ways  from 
some,  we  try  hard  to  have  all  the  strong 
full  colonies  we  can  as  early  as  possible,  and 
we  seldom  keep  a  queen  after  she  is  two 
years  old.  We  supersede  them  some  time 
during  their  third  summer.  This  necessitates 
killing  about  one  third  every  year. 

Now,  after  taking  them  from  their  winter 
quarters  we  walk  along  in  front  of  our  hives 
and  count  how  many  we  have  that  are  two 
years  old  This  is  very  easily  done,  for  the 
little  tin  tag  on  the  front  of  each  hive  tells 
us  at  a  glance  the  age  of  the  queen  in  the 
hive.     These  colon  es  we  now  give  especial 


attention  to,  we  feed  them  regularly,  and 
rather  more  at  a  time  than  we  do  the  colo- 
nies that  have  younger  queens.  We  also 
frequently  give  them  frames  of  hatching 
brood  from  other  colonies,  and  at  all  times 
try  to  keep  them  as  warm  as  we  can.  In 
this  way  we  have  no  trouble  in  building  them 
up  strong  and  full  of  brood  early  in  May; 
and  while  we  are  doing  this  we  insert  frames 
of  comb  that  have  some  drone  comb  in  near 
the  middle  of  the  two  or  three  hives  we  wish 
to  rear  drones  from  to  mate  with  our  early 
queens.  This  should  be  done  about  ten  days 
before  we  start  the  rearing  of  queen- cells. 
Then  about  May  15  we  borrow  the  bees  from 
several  of  our  strongest  colonies  for  one 
day  to  start  our  queen- cells,  as  is  now  prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa  , 
which  I  consider  the  finest  way  to  start  the 
rearing  of  choice  queens  of  any  thing  I  have 
ever  tried,  as  we  have  to  use  these  bees  only 
one  day,  then  we  can  give  them  their  queen 
and  brood,  which  leaves  them  in  about  as 
good  condition  as  they  were  in  before  they 
were  disturbed.  When  we  counted  up  our 
old  queens  we  found  we  had  about  200  to  be 
superseded  Now,  this  will  require  400  young 
queens  if  we  divide  each  one;  then  we  have 
about  100  colonies  that  have  younger  queens 
that  we  wish  to  divide.  They  will  require 
100  more,  so  we  find  that  we  shall  need  some 
500  young  queens  to  make  our  increase  and 
supersede  our  old  queens.  Then  we  should 
allow  about  50  for  those  that  are  lost,  so  we 
will  start  the  rearing  of  about  600  cells.  We 
would  much  rather  have  more  cells  and 
queens  than  we  can  use  than  to  be  short  on- 
ly a  few.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  we  go  to 
half  the  colonies  that  have  two- year- old 
queens  and  kill  their  queens,  also  destroy  any 
eggs  or  larvae  they  may  have  in  any  queen- 
cells.  Then  we  go  to  the  boxes  that  have 
our  newly  started  cells  in,  and  take  out  five 
or  six  cells  for  each  colony  that  has  been 
made  queenless.  These  we  insert  near  the 
center  of  their  brood,  and  they  will  soon  build 
them  out  into  as  nice  cells  as  we  ever  saw. 
Then  about  two  days  before  these  cells  are 
ready  to  hatch  we  kill  the  remaining  old 
queens;  then  we  tier  up  with  two  bives  of 
combs  all  the  queenless  colonies  we  have. 
But  be  sure  you  divide  the  combs  of  brood 
and  honey  that  are  in  the  hive  below  about 
equal  so  each  one  of  the  three  will  have  some 
brood  and  honey.  Then  insert  one  of  these 
nearly  ripe  queen  cells  into  each  one  of  the 
hives  as  they  stand  on  top  of  each  other, 
and  put  a  queen-excluder  between  each  two 
hives;  also  have  a  separate  entrance  for  each 
hive  that  the  queen  may  use  when  she  goes 
out  to  mate.  You  see,  aside  from  the  queen 
the  colony  has  access  to  each  one  of  the 
three  hives  through  the  excluders.  In  this 
way  you  will  soon  have  three  nice  young 
laying  queens  in  nearly  every  colony  that 
contained  your  old  queens.  Then  to  use  up 
our  surplus  queen- cells  we  form  nuclei  by 
taking  one  or  two  frames  of  honey  or  brood 
and  about  a. quart  of  bees,  and  put  them  in- 
to an  empty  hive,  and  set  Ihem  near  the 
hive  we  take  the  brood  and  bees  from  so  as 
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to  give  them  bick  to  the  old  colony  as  soon 
as  the  young  queen  is  mated.  In  this  way 
we  have  no  trouble  in  rearing  and  in  having 
fertilized  all  the  young  queens  we  care  for 
to  make  our  increase  and  supersede  all  our 
old  queens  at  the  same  time. 

Af  cer  you  have  practiced  this  method  of 
rearing  queens  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
having  all  you  want  ready  to  use  for  early 
increase  some  time  before  there  is  any  har- 
vest of  surplus  honey  in  our  Northern  States 

With  us  this  method  of  rearing  early 
queens  is  so  easy  that  we  frequently  have 
more  than  we  can  use.  Sometimes  we  have 
30  or  more  full  colonies  in  our  apiary  that 
contain  two  or  three  laying  queens  each, 
nearly  all  summer,  until  we  can  find  or  make 
a  place  to  use  them.  They  make  a  fine  col- 
ony to  draw  brood  from.  When  there  are 
two  or  three  good  queens  in  a  three- story 
hive  the  bees  all  work  from  one  entrance 
as  one  colony;  for  as  soon  as  the  young 
queens  commence  to  lay  we  close  up  the  en- 
trance that  was  made  for  them  to  fly  from, 
and  they  all  work  together. 

Some  of  you  may  want  to  know  what  I 
would  do  if  my  queens  were  all  young  and  I 
had  none  I  cared  to  kill.  In  that  case  I 
would  do  the  same  with  the  colonies  as  in 
the  case  with  the  old  queens,  only  I  would 
save  these  younger  queens  in  nuclei  until  I 
could  use  them  in  making  increase. 

We  manipulate  our  bees  so  much  through 
May  and  June  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  us  to  make  100  or  more  new  colonies, 
mostly  nuclei,  to-day,  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, and  then  in  a  few  days  unite  the  most 
of  them  again  with-  other  colonies.  We  can 
do  this  very  easily,  as  we  use  our  common 
hives  and  combs  for  all  this  work. 

In  the  article  I  wrote  for  the  Dec.  1st 
Gleanings  I  made  some  assertions  as  to 
what  might  be  made  from  100  colonies  in  a 
year  providing  we  gave  them  the  best  of 
care.  Since  then  I  have  received  some  let- 
ters that  show  the  writers  think  I  am  in  a 
tight  place,  and  can  not  rear  the  necessary 
queens  in  time  to  make  as  early  increase  as 
I  advise.  To  those  doubting  Thomases  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  can  rear  twice  as  m  any  queens 
as  is  necessary  to  double  our  colonies  before 
June  10;  and  I  assure  you  if  you  handled 
your  bees  as  we  sometimes  handle  ours,  all 
that  I  have  ever  claimed  can  be  done.  Many 
bee-keepers  seem  to  think  that,  if  they  set 
their  bees  out  of  the  cellar  about  April  1, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  do  until  they  hive  some 
swarms  and  put  on  their  clamps  of  empty 
sections.  We  find  about  as  much  to  do  from 
the  time  they  are  set  out  up  to  Aug.  1,  when 
we  commence  to  extract,  as  we  do  when  we 
are  extracting;  and  there  is  no  slack  time. 
The  bees  are  kept  busy  every  day,  either  to 
rear  queens,  make  increase,  form  nuclei, 
draw  out  foundation,  or  something  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  by  them  in  order  to  be 
in  proper  condition  for  our  August  harvest. 
We  usually  spend  the  last  week  in  July  unit- 
ing all  weak  colonies  and  nuc'ei  with  strong- 
er swarms  so  as  to  have  the  yard  well  clean- 
ed up  of  those  that  are  not  in  condition  to 


give  us  a  good  surplus.  Then  we  can  give 
all  our  attention  to  extracting  and  caring  for 
our  surplus  honey. 

In  conclusion  let  me  assure  you  that  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  having  your  colonies 
too  strong  in  bees  at  any  time  if  you  will 
use  them  as  you  should,  for  they  are  the 
principal  factor  in  making  your  business  a 
success.  We  like  them  in  the  spring  to  rear 
those  nice  early  queens  from.  We  like  them 
to  make  our  increase  from.  We  like  them 
to  get  our  surplus  from.  Yes,  my  friends, 
and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  putting  away  good 
strong  full  colonies  in  their  winter  quarters, 
as  you  would  put  money  away  in  the  bank 
to  draw  an  income  from  in  the  future. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[I  believe  I  have  already  stated  that,  when 
I  was  present  last  summer  in  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's yard,  he  showed  me  hive  after  hive 
where  he  had  two  and  three  queens,  all  of 
them  doing  full  service  in  stacked-up  hives. 
He  had  no  trouble  at  all  from  bees  killing 
the  queens,  and  yet  all  the  bees  of  the  colo- 
ny had  access  to  every  brood-chamber,  there- 
fore coming  in  contact  with  the  two  or  three 
queens. 

Our  Delanson  friend  showed  me  what  a 
c  mvenience  it  was  to  have  these  stacked-up 
hives,  with  queens  in  reserve  that  were  fresh 
in  their  egg-laying,  that  were  not  weakened 
by  long  journeys  in  the  mails,  but  were 
ready  to  do  service  in  any  colony  as  soon  as 
introduced. 

Not  every  one  has  been  able  to  make  the 
Pratt  cell-starting  box,  with  borrowed  bees, 
a  success;  but  enough  have  done  it  to  show 
that  it  can  be  done  with  a  great  economy 
of  time  and  bee  force.  That  Mr.  Alexan- 
der should  be  one  of  the  first  to  make  the  plan 
a  success  only  goes  to  show  how  readily  he 
adapts  himself  to  new  ideas. 

This  whole  article  is  replete  with  valuable 
hints;  and,  coming  just  art  this  time,  it  may 
be  put  into  application  at  once. 

The   reader   should   not  forget  that  Mr. 
Alexander's     honey   harvest   really   begins] 
about  the  time  that  the  basswood  and  clover! 
flows  in  most  northern  localities  close.     Hi 
has.  therefore,  fully  a  month  of  time  more  in] 
which   he   can   get   his   colonies   in   shape. 
This  gives  him  something  of  an  advantage] 
over  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  in  the  clo- 
ver belt.     If  we  could,  like   him,  defer   ourl 
main  honey-flow  to  the  middle  of  July  or  thai 
first  of  August  it  would  be  much  easier  forj 
us  to  get  our  bees  in  shape.     But  Mr.  Alex- 
ander explains  what  can  be  done  up  to  thej 
10th  of  June,  which  is  about  the  time  the! 
main  harvest  begins  in  most  localities.  —Ed.]] 

SWARMING  TIME. 


Some  General  Principles  to  Think  over  in  Ad- 
vance. 


BY  W.  R.   GILBERT. 


Bees  up  to  this  time  have  been  kept  vei 
closely  to  their  hives  since  the  weather  first 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  much- needed 
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cleansing  flights.  But,  though  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  flying  abroad  very 
frequently,  they  have  not,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  enforced  confinement,  been  inact- 
ive; for  if  we  could  see  the  inside  of  the 
hive  we  should  find  that  the  real  work  of 
the  spring,  which  is  breeding,  has  been  go- 
ing on  uninterruptedly. 

That  will  be  the  condition  of  things  in 
every  hive  that  is  in  proper  condition  as  re- 
gards the  queen,  the  quantity  of  bees  to 
support  her,  and  the  food  supply.  Provided 
all  these  requirements  are  granted,  the  bees 
will  in  nowise  have  suffered  through  what 
may  appear,  to  those  unversed  in  bee- lore, 
enforced  idleness. 

We  shall  see,  on  the  first  hot  day,  bees 
tumbling  out  of  the  hives  by  thousands,  and 
giving  evidence  of  the  imminence  of  swarm- 
ing time. 

Now,  the  question  with  most  bee-keepers 
is,  how  to  check  the  desire  bees  have  to 
spht  up  by  swarming,  because,  usually,  by 
lessening  the  numbers  in  the  parent  hive, 
neither  stock  nor  swarm  does  much  honey- 
storing.  The  bees  do,  of  course,  gather 
honey;  but  in  one  case  they  have  to  reaueen 
the  hive,  or,  rather,  await  the  requeening, 
and  mating  of  the  queen,  before  any  more 
eggs  will  be  deposited  in  the  cells. 

From  the  time  the  last  egg  is  laid  by  the 
queen  that  accompanies  the  swarm  to  the 
time  a  bee  emerges  from  a  cell  in  which  her 
successor  has  deposited  an  egg,  will  be  a  pe- 
riod of  about  five  weeks.  If  we  keep  the 
queen  and  bees  in  one  hive,  the  new  bees 
hatching  daily  more  than  balance  those  worn 
out.  and  therefore  we  have  a  huge  colony 
whose  united  energies  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, directed  to  the  storing  of  surplus 
honey. 

If  swarms  leave  hives  in  which  supers  are 
progressing  it  is  most  annoying,  particular- 
ly if  honey  and  not  increase  of  stocks  is  de- 
sired. In  all  such  cases  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  place  the  swarm  in  a  fresh  hive, 
upon  a  small  number  of  frames  of  founda 
tion;  give  a  queen- excluder  to  confine  the 
queen  to  the  frames,  and  then  remove  the 
supers  from  the  stock,  placed  in  some  other 
part  of  the  garden,  and  give  them  to  the 
swarm.  By  doing  this,  and  setting  the 
swarm  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  stock, 
not  only  the  bees  composing  the  swarm  but 
the  flying  bees  of  the  stock  will  unite  and 
make  a  good  working  force,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  they  are  mainly  honey-gather- 
ers, and,  secondly,  they  have  no  brood  to 
c  ire  for  at  starting. 

The  swarm  might  be  thrown  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  queen  sought  for  and  re- 
moved. Being  thus  rendered  queenless  they 
would  return  to  their  hive,  and  for  some 
days  swarming  would  be  delayed.  As  the 
stock  would  be  queenless  the  introduction  of 
a  young  queen  and  a  rearrangement  of  the 
brood  and  surplus  chambers  might  put  an 
end  to  swarming  for  the  season. 

If  a  swarm  is  to  be  treated  in  an  orthodox 
manner  it  should  be  hived  on  the  evening  of 
the   day  it  issues,   and  given,  at  starting, 


five,  six,  or  more  frames  according  to  the 
size  of  the  swarm. 

The  question,  then,  for  the  bee-keeper 
will  be  as  to  whether  he  should,  for  the 
present,  induce  the  swarm  to  produce  honey 
in  supers  or  build  it  up  at  once  into  a  good- 
sized  stock  for  a  late  flow  of  honey  or  the 
next  season's  work.  If  it  leaves  the  hives 
fairly  early  in  the  season  it  might  store 
some  surplus,  and  there  would  then  be  time 
to  convert  it  into  a  stock  of  good  propor- 
tions by  the  end  of  the  season. 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada. 


CULTIVATE  THE  HOME  MARKET. 


The  Best  Packages  for  Extracted  Eoney  at  Re- 
tail; the  Importance  of  Catering  to  the  Whims 
of  the  Consumer  Rather  than  the  Conven- 
ience of  the  Producer;  a  Valuable  Article 
from  One  who  has  had  a  Large  Experi- 
ence in  Retailing  Honey  in  Glass. 

BY  OREL  L.  HERSHISER. 

Unequal  distribution  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  depression  and  inactivity  of  the  honey 
market.  Apiarists  generally  have  been  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  producing  large  crops  of 
honey  and  in  studying  methods  whereby  bees 
may  be  handled  in  greater  numbers.  But  if 
apiculture  is  to  remain  a  profitable  pursuit 
for  the  bee-keeper  actively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  honey,  much  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  product.  It  is  true  that  bee-keepers 
producing  honey  by  the  carload  in  remote 
and  sparsely  settled  parts  ofthe  country  can 
dispose  of  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  their 
product  locally;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  great  majority  of  apiarists  residing  in 
the  more  densely  settled  parts.  This  latter 
class  of  bee  keepers  have  it  within  their 
power  to  improve  market  conditions  greatly 
by  having  their  honey  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  most  attractive,  convenient,  and  salable 
forms  in  every  store  within  their  reach 
where  table  eatables  are  sold.  The  result 
would  be  that  less  honey  in  bulk  would  find 
its  way  into  the  jobbers'  hands;  there  would 
be  less  to  offer  to  wholesale  consumers:  the 
prices  of  bulk  honey  would  be  stimulated  by 
a  more  active  demand,  resulting  in  a  sub 
stantial  advance  in  price;  and  the  apiarists, 
thus  disposing  of  their  product  in  the  mar- 
kets in  their  own  locality,  and  those  who  are 
remotely  located,  would  be  alike  greatly 
benefited. 

Careful  study,  and  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  most  profitable  contain- 
ers to  use  in  marketing  honey,  will  be  prof- 
itable to  many  bee  keepers.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain special  demand  for  glass  bottles  and 
jars  made  and  sold  especially  for  honey-con- 
tainers. They  are  required  where  some- 
thing unusually  attractive  is  needed  for  fair 
and  exposition  exhibits,  and  to  supply  the 
most  exclusive  trade  in  a  few  large  cities, 
where  the  matter  of  five  or  ten  cents  addi- 
tional for  a  fancy  container,  which  will  be 
thrown  away  when  emptied,  is  of  no  conse- 
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quence  to  the  purchaser.  Excepting  these 
special  requirements  the  cheaper  we  can  ob- 
tain a  neat  attractive  container  of  the  most 
approved  size— one  which,  after  being  emp- 
tied, will  be  useful  for  some  other  purpose  — 
the  more  honey  can  we  sell.  Pause  a  mo- 
ment. Look  over  the  display  of  table  dain- 
ties in  any  first-class  grocery.  You  will  no- 
tice that  the  most  expensive  fruits  and  veg- 
etables are  put  up  in  the  cheapest  tin  cans 
that  will  contain  them;  jellies  in  jelly- tum- 
blers of  little  intrinsic  value,  and  some  spe- 
cial delicacies,  such  as  orange  marmalade 
and  the  like,  where  less  than  a  pound  of  the 
contents  costs  from  25  to  35  cents  or  more, 
put  up  in  stone- jar  containers  of  insignificant 
expense.  The  packers  of  these  goods  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that,  as  the  container  will 
be  practically  useless  when  empty,  it  would 
be  folly  to  put  needless  expense  into  it  and 
thus  throw  a  mighty  barrier  in  their  own 
way,  preventing  the  widest  possible  distri- 
bution and  consumption  of  their  product, 
and,  consequently,  dwarfing  the  success  of 
their  business. 

The  apiarist  who  establishes  a  honey- route, 
going  over  the  ground  periodically,  or  sells 
from  door  to  door,  or  who  has  an  extensive 
family  trade,  can  profitably  use  a  few  60- 
pound  cans  and  a  considerable  number  of  tin 
pails  of  various  sizes  holding  from  5  to  15 
pounds.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  these 
containers  is  that  they  are  of  no  special 
value  to  the  consumer  when  emptied.  If  we 
can  relieve  the  consumer  from  paying  for 
something  he  does  not  want,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  we  have  overcome  a  great  ob- 
stacle. For  the  5-pound  parcel  the  half -gal- 
lon Mason  jar  is  preferable,  and  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  prefer  three  of  them  in  place  of  the 
one  15-pound  pail.  The  value  of  the  jar  is 
aboit  six  cents,  which  amount,  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  honey,  the  housewife  is 
usually  willing  to  pay,  since  it  is  very  useful 
when  empty.  The  only  objection  to  this  jar 
for  the  family  trade  is  that  it  is  too  large 
for  ordinary  family  use  when  empty,  the 
one-quart  jar  finding  greater  favor  for  can- 
ning, pickling,  and  preserving  of  fruits. 

U  ndoubtedly  the  retail  grocery  trade  sells 
more  extracted  honey  for  table  consumption 
in  glass  containers  holding  one  pound  or  less 
than  in  any  other  form.  Why  is  this  so? 
Not  because  the  bee-keeper  or  packer  pre- 
fers to  put  it  up  in  this  way;  not  because 
the  consumer  gets  it  cheaper  per  pound. 
There  is  a  deeper  and  more  potent  reason 
which  we  as  bee-keepers  will  do  well  to  rec- 
ognize; viz.,  it  is  just  about  the  amount  of 
honey  a  customer  wants  at  one  time.  Some 
have  said, "  Use  a  larger  container;  and  when 
a  sale  has  been  made,  more  honey  has  been 
sold, "  but  there  is  a  boomerang  to  that  argu- 
ment, as  will  appear  when  you  consider  the 
great  number  who  will  not  purchase  at  all  if 
the  parcel  is  larger  than  they  desire,  or  costs 
more  than  they  care  to  pay  at  one  time. 
Moreover,  the  housewife  who  purchases  a 
small  parcel  of  good  honey  will  be  pleased 
with  the  quality,  and  the  whole  family  will 
have   their   appetites  whetted   for   more  of 


the  delicious  sweet.  Such  an  amount  of 
honey  is  consumed  by  a  moderate-sized 
family  at  one  meal,  and  there  is  no  dauby 
sticky  mess  to  set  away.  The  canning-fac- 
tories and  the  cereal- manufacturers  long 
ago  learned  the  art  of  catering  to  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  consumer  by  putting  the 
goods  up  in  small  parcels  that  could  be  sold 
at  a  popular  price.  Wholesale  grocers  and 
packing-houses  which  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  repacking  bulk  goods  into  smaller 
parcels  practice  the  same  thing;  and  many 
carloads  of  good  honey  find  their  way  into 
these  houses.  The  bee-keeper  might  have 
much  of  the  profit  from  this  repacking  of 
his  honey  if  he  would  but  take  a  tip  from 
these  wholesale  concerns,  and  do  the  trick 
himself  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the 
consumer.  These  concerns  use  containers 
holding  less  than  a  pound.  It  is  usually 
some  form  of  cheap  bottle  with  a  cork  stop- 
per, this  form  of  container  being  selected, 
undoubtedly,  because  shipping  of  the  goods 
is  necessary,  and  honey  well  put  up  in  a 
cork  bottle  will  not  leak.  Jelly-tumblers 
also  have  been  largely  used  by  the  wholesale 
grocers  in  large  cities  for  local  trade. 

As  the  result  of  my  experience  in  putting 
up  extracted  honey  for  the  retail  trade, 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  used  nearly 
every  kind  of  container  recommended  for 
the  purpose,  both  the  fancy  and  expensive 
styles,  and  those  that  are  more  common- 
place, I  have  adopted  a  jelly-tumbler  hold- 
ing i  pound  of  honey,  net.  It  is  technically 
known  as  the  6-oz.  jelly-tumbler.  It  is 
neat  and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  has  a 
plain  tin  cover.  The  tumbler  without  the 
cover  makes  a  handsome  drinking- glass  for 
those  not  too  fastidious,  as  the  top  of  it 
shows  no  special  construction  for  the  tin 
cover,  as  is  the  case  with  some  makes  of 
jelly- tumblers.  It  is,  therefore,  a  useful 
article  in  every  household.  It  is  cheap, 
being  the  least  costly  per  given  quantity  of 
honey  contained,  of  any  of  the  glass  con- 
tainers, not  excepting  the  Mason  jars,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  this  is  a  case 
where  the  cheapest  is  the  best.  ; 

Personally  I  had  rather  use  a  larger- size 
tumbler,  as  it  would  require  less  time  to 
put  up  a  given  quantity  of  honey,  and  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  cases  and  some  other 
ways;  but  the  purchasing  public  thinks 
differently.  A  larger  tumbler  must  be  sold 
for  more  money  or  I  am  the  loser.  The  pur- 
chaser is  stubborn  about  this  matter  of  not 
wanting  to  pay  proportionately  for  a  large- 
sized  parcel,  and  insists  on  paying  a  popular 
price  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  in  forcing 
such  a  condition  upon  the  party  who  puts 
up  the  goods,  he  is  paying  more  for  a  given 
quantity.  Very  well;  let  him  have  his  own 
way.  Let  us  be  meek  and  not  oppose  stub- 
bornness with  stubbornness.  It  is  idle  to 
argue  the  matter  with  him;  and  if  we  re- 
frain from  doing  so  we  shall  have  saved 
some  energy  with  which  to  extol  the  excel- 
lent quahty  of  the  goods.  Let  him  have 
what   he  demands,-  even   if  it  costs   him   a 
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little  more,  and  we  are  no  better  off  for 
having  sold  more  glass  than  was  necessary 
to  hold  a  given  quantity  of  honey.  We  as 
bee-keepers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for 
our  honey;  and  if  the  purchaser  imposes  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  him  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  glass  in  order  that  we  may  receive 
such  price,  let  us  perform  that  obligation 
cheerfully.  We  are  engaged  in  a  noble  and 
honorable  occupation;  but  in  reference  to 
putting  up  honey  for  sale  by  the  retailer, 
while  we  should  all  practice  frugality,  we 
shall  be  wise  if  we  teach  that  virtue  only 
incidentally. 

The  6  oz.  tumbler  is  readily  sold  to  the 
grocery  trade,  either  directly  or  through 
the  jobber,  at  one  dollar  per  dozen.  In 
some  markets  it  would  easily  bring  more; 
but  under  no  circumstances  should  it  ever 
be  sold  for  less.  To  go  below  that  figure  is 
but  to  demoralize  your  market  and  admit 
that  you  are  "playing  horse "  with  your 
occupation.  Selling  at  one  dollar  per  dozen 
the  honey  will  net  12  to  12J  cents  per  pound, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  tumblers 
and  the  packing-cases;  and  if  a  pound  of 
good  table  honey  can  not  be  sold  for  that 
price,  net,  put  up  in  such  neat  attractive 
form,  the  fault  lies  entirely  with  the  sales- 
man. 

There  has  been  one  objection  to  the  jelly- 
tumbler.  As  commonly  used,  the  honey 
had  an  untidy  habit  of  oozing  out  of  the 
tumbler,  the  tin  cover  not  having  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  a  sealer.  For  this  reason 
it  was  not  suited  for  shipment;  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  tin  cover,  not  fitting  tightly 
enough  to  exclude  the  air,  the  honey  would 
candy.  I  have  overcome  both  these  objec- 
tions by  the  use  of  paraffine  paper  as  an  in- 
side lining  to  the  tin  cover.  This  was  first 
suggested  and  used  by  my  brother,  R.  Her- 
shiser.  This  inside  lining  is  made  by  cut- 
ting circular  pieces  of  the  paraffine  paper, 
which,  when  laid  on  top  of  the  tumbler, 
projects  about  J  inch  all  around.  A  medium 
flexible  quality  of  the  paper  is  used,  folding 
it  so  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  paper  linings 
may  be  cut  with  the  scissors  at  one  opera- 
tion. After  the  tumbler  is  filled,  the  paper 
ij  laid  on  top  and  the  tin  lid  pressed  down 
over  the  paper,  thus  practically  sealing  it. 
The  filled  tumblers  are  then  subjected  to  a 
water  bath,  raising  the  temperature  until 
the  honey  has  reached  about  135  degrees  F. 
Jelly- tumblers  so  filled  and  treated  will  not 
leak  or  candy.  I  make  this  statement  ad- 
visedly, having  never  had  a  complaint  from 
either  of  these  causes. 

There  is  just  one  objection  to  the  Mftson 
jar  as  a  container  for  supplying  the  retail 
trade,  and  that  is  a  serious  one,  as  above 
pointed  out.  It  holds  too  much.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  pint  size  is  1 J  pounds  of  honey. 
These  jars  cost  $5.75  per  gross,  or  4.8  cents 
each.  Reckoning  the  cost  of  the  jars  and 
the  packing-cases,  the  goods  will  have  to 
sell  for  $3.00  per  dozen  in  order  that  the 
bee-keeper  or  packer  may  realize  12  cents 
per  pound  for  his  honey,  no  allowance  being 
made     for     transportation     or    breakage. 


Moreover,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  estimating 
that  any  good  jobber  or  other  salesman  could 
easily  sell  over  25  cases  of  honey  in  jelly- 
tumblers  to  one  in  pint  Mason  jars.  This 
jelly-tumbler  is  the  best  seller  of  any  and 
all  containers  with  which  I  have  had  any  ex- 
perience. 

The  strenuous  time  of  active  honey  pro- 
duction is  yet  some  months  ahead  of  us. 
There  is  no  better  time  of  year  to  consider 
how  best  to  dispose  of  that  forthcoming 
bounteous  honey  crop  about  which  we  are 
dreaming.  Reflection,  planning,  doing,  ef- 
forts intelligently  and  properly  directed, 
as  to  how  every  pound  of  that  honey  may 
be  made  to  return  to  the  producer  its  hon- 
est and  true  equivalent,  will  yield  to  the 
apiarist  many  an  easily  earned  dollar. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17. 

[As  will  be  seen  by  the  date  of  this  article 
it  should  have  appeared  much  earlier;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  space  has  been  so 
greatly  crowded  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  it  to  our  readers  sooner. 

Mr.  Hershiser  is  a  man  who  goes  down 
deep  into  things;  and  those  who  do  not  know 
him  as  a  successful  bee-keeper  and  as  a 
first-class  salesman  should  be  told  that  his 
communication  above  is  well  worth  a  careful 
reading.  Some  of  the  things  that  he  em- 
phasizes have  been  given  before,  but  not  all. 

The  great  bulk  of  extracted  honey  that  is 
put  up  in  glass  goes  mainly  into  Mason  jars 
and  jelly-tumblers,  because  both  of  these 
articles  have  a  value  of  their  own  when 
emptied. 

If  Mr.  Hershiser's  method  of  heating  and 
sealing  in  these  tumblers  will  prevent  gran- 
ulation, he  has  given  us  something  that  bee- 
keepers have  been  looking  for  for  a  long 
time. —Ed.] 

»»t» — I 

PLAIN  SECTIONS  VS.  BEEWAY  SECTIONS. 


Do  the  Former  Run  More  Uniform  in  Weight? 
Dr.  MiUer  "Jabs"  Back  at  the  Editor. 


BY  DR.    C.    C.   MILLER. 


So  you  had  a  chance  to  "  j  ab  "  me  again, 
did  you,  Mr.  Editor,  page  1306?  Before  you 
jab  me  some  more,  please  give  me  the  floor 
for  a  little  while.  You  say,  "Comb  honey 
in  beeway  sections  will  vary  considerably  in 
weight,  while  that  in  plain  sections  will  run 
much  more  uniform."  I  think  that  was 
never  mentioned  till  Mr.  Crane  mentioned  it 
in  that  same  article  to  which  your  footnote 
is  attached.  If  there  is  difference  enough 
to  be  noticeable,  why  did  no  one  ever  men- 
tion it  before?  Neither  is  there  satisfactory 
proof  in  Mr.  Crane's  case.  He  has  more 
even  sections  than  formerly,  but  there  may 
be  other  reasons  than  difference  in  sections. 

I've  just  been  measuring  and  studying 
over  a  li  two-beeway  section.  At  top  and 
bottom  it  measures  IJ  wide,  not  differing 
from  Mr.  Crane's  plain  section.  (His  two- 
beeway  section  seems  to  have  measured  If, 
unnecessarily  wide.)  Keep  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Crane  accounts  for  a  difference  in  re- 
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suits  by  the  fact  that  the  bees  can  more 
readily  get  at  all  the  edges  of  the  comb  in 
the  plain  section.  At  the  sides  I  don't  see 
that  there  can  be  any  difference  in  the  two 
kinds  of  sections,  for,  although  the  plain 
section  is  narrower,  the  post  of  the  fence 
comes  in  to  make  one  kind  of  section  just  as 
wide  as  the  Mother  so  far  as  concerns  the 
bees  getting  at  the  edge  of  the  comb.  The 
only  difference,  then,  is  that  made  by  the 
"naughty  corners,"  and  they  occupy  i\  of 
the  entire  contour  of  the  comb.  Now,  ought 
there  to  be  so  very  much  difference  in  re- 
sults if  the  bees  can  get  at  the  edge  through- 
out If  of  the  contour? 

But  I  don't  see  how  that  can  make  any 
difference— that  is,  any  difference  in  the 
matter  under  discussion.  Remember  that 
we're  not  considering  whether  the  bees  will 
do  exactly  the  same  work  in  the  two  kinds 
of  sections,  but  whether  they  will  do  as 
even  work  in  one  kind  as  in  the  other.  Ad- 
mit that  the  bees  don't  do  the  same  work 
on  fV  of  ^^^  outer  edge  in  a  two-beeway 
section  as  they  do  in  a  plain  section— admit, 
if  you  like,  that  there's  a  difference  through- 
out the  entire  H ;  whatever  that  difference 
may  be,  is  it  not  the  same  in  all  the  two- 
beeway  sections,  seeing  they  are  all  made 
exactly  alike?  and,  if  so,  how  can  they  be 
less  uniform  in  weight  than  the  plain  sec- 
tions? 

There  are  some  other  things  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  uneven  weight  of  sections  is  not 
altogether,  nor  even  in  large  part,  a  differ- 
ence of  sections  in  the  same  super.  There 
is  a  difference  in  bees.  Here  is  a  colony 
that  does  not  fill  out  its  sections  as  plumply 
as  a  second  colony  standing  beside  it,  each 
colony  having  the  same  kind  of  sections. 
Now,  do  you  think  that,  if  you  give  plain 
sections  to  each,  you  will  do  away  with  that 
difference  in  the  two  colonies,  making  them 
both  fill  out  alike?  There  is  a  difference  in 
seasons,  the  average  weight  of  sections  be- 
ing greater  one  season  than  another.  At 
one  period  in  the  same  season,  owing  to  a 
difference  in  the  flow,  sections  will  average 
lighter  than  at  another  time.  Do  you  think 
that  the  plain  sections  will  even  up  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  different  periods  of  the  same 
season? 

Please  don't  understand  that  I'm  trying 
to  throw  any  discredit  upon  Mr.  Crane's 
testimony.  J.  E.  Crane  is  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  respect,  and  his  word  goes  with  me, 
and  I  don't  for  a  minute  dispute  his  asser- 
tion that  he  has  more  even  weights  than 
formerly.  But  the  reason  for  it  is  another 
thing,  and  I  think  it  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  that  the  difference  is  owing  to  plain 
sections.  If  he  had  tried  the  tw©  kinds  of 
sections  half  and  half  in  the  same  apiary  at 
the  same  time,  we  would  have  had  some- 
thing a  little  more  conclusive.  You  say, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  those  who  advocate  selling 
by  weight  are  largely  beeway  men,  and 
the  piece- sellers  plain-section  men.  Oh! 
oh!  oh!  did  you  never  hear  of  selling  by 
the  piece  before  plain  sections  were  heard 
of?    Are  those  Colorado  and  Canada  men, 


who  not  only  advocate  selling  by  the  piece 
but  who  actually  do  sell  by  the  case,  are 
they  mostly  plain-section  men? 

You  say  you  have  noticed  that  old-timers 
have  stuck  to  the  old  sections,  and  begin- 
ners take  kindly  to  plain  sections.  I  don't 
doubt  it,  but  I  greatly  dotibt  your  reason 
for  it,  that  is,  prejudice  on  the  part  of  old- 
timers  and  the  lack  of  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  beginners.  With  your  powerful  influence 
constantly  urging  that  plain  sections  are 
away  ahead,  and  beginners  taking  every 
word  you  say  as  law  and  gospel,  what  can 
they  do  but  to  adopt  plain  sections? 

Admit  that  "old-timers"  grow  conserva- 
tive —  prejudiced,  if  you  will  —  don't  you 
know  any  among  them  who  are  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  improvements?  and  don't 
you  know  any  of  them  who  have  tried  plain 
sections  only  to  reject  them?  If  they 
thought  there  was  money  in  it,  don't  you 
believe  they  would  be  prompt  to  change? 
Take  my  own  case  if  you  think  I'm  fairly 
entitled  to  be  classed  with  the  old-timers. 
Don't  you  know  that  I  ihrew  away  thou- 
sands of  brood-frames  because  I  thought 
something  else  just  a  Utile  better,  and  for 
the  sake  of  being  in  line  witti  others,  al- 
though the  change  in  size  was  only  §  of  an 
inch?  I  threw  away  my  whole  outfit  of 
surplus  arrangements,  all  as  good  as  new, 
and  at  an  expense  of  $250  changed  to  some- 
thing else  because  I  thought  it  was  better. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  don't  paint  hives  is  be- 
cause of  the  possibihty  that  at  any  time  I 
may  want  to  change  to  something  better. 
And  then  you'll  go  and  hint  that  it's  only 
forbearanie  on  your  part  that  prevents  you 
fromcallingme  "mossback."  "Mossback" 
yourself— and  not  only  to  hint,  but  to  say  in 
plain  words,  that  we  are  "perhaps  less  able 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  new  device. " 
Save  the  mark  !  Why,  yes;  to  get  any  thing 
fully  appreciated,  don't  go  to  one  who  has  a 
lot  of  experience,  and  has  been  on  the  search 
for  years  for  some  better  thing,  but  go  to 
one  so  new  that  he  doesn't  know  of  any 
thing  different,  for  of  course  knowledge  and 
experience  dull  one's  capability  to  appre- 
ciate, and  ignorance  sharpens  it! 

Neither  has  my  prejudice  prevented  my 
trying  the  new  plain  sections.  I've  produc- 
ed perhaps  more  honey  in  plain  sections 
than  you  suppose— shipped  a  few  cases  as 
late  as  this  year— have  tried  them  enough 
to  satisfy  myself  that  there's  no  money  in 
changing— at  least  no  money  for  me— and 
yet  I'm  ready  to  make  a  change  whenever 
I  see  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  it. 

Marengo,  111. 

[I  will  concede  that  the  amotmt  of  beeway 
in  a  plain  section  over  that  given  to  an  ordi- 
nary two-beeway  section  is  only  j^'g  more 
than  the  entire  contour  of  the  comb.  But 
you  overlook  two  very  important  considera- 
tions—first, that  those  naughty  corners  on  a 
beeway  section  lessen  the  actual  beeway 
by  almost  IJ  inches.  Or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  passageway  to  the  plain  sec- 
tion is  almost  IJ  inches  wider  than  that  al- 
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lowed  by  the  ordinary  beeway  section  or 
three  inches  for  t  >p  and  bottom.  This  li- 
inch  space  is  placed  right  where  it  amounts 
to  something.  If  you  add  half  an  inch  to 
your  nose,  it  would  mean  a  good  deal  more 
than  if  you  added  that  much  to  the  circum- 
ference of  your  well-rounded  body;  so  that 
in  talking  about  the  difference  in  beeways 
we  must  consider  ivhere  this  difference  is. 

The  second  consideration  you  have  over- 
looked is  that  a  fence  has  horizontal  slots 
through  which  the  bees  can  pass  back  and 
forth.  When  you  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  a  wire- cloth  separator  (and 
facts  prove  it,  I  think)  will  give  more  regu- 
lar, more  uniform,  and  more  even  combs 
than  the  ordinary  solid  separator,  then  in 
proportion  as  the  fence  or  wire- cloth  sepa- 
rator is  more  open,  in  that  proportion  it  will 
produce  more  even  filling  and  more  uniform- 
ity of  weight. 

Possibly,  according  to  your  experience, 
plain  sections  in  fences  are  filled  out  no  bet- 
ter or  no  more  uniformly  than  beeway  sec- 
tions with  solid  separators.  This  may  be 
true  with  your  mixed  strain  of  bees:  but 
the  plain  sections  of  honey  we  buy  at  Medi- 
na (and  we  buy  thousands  of  them)  are  cer- 
tainly more  uniform  in  weight,  and  are  bet- 
ter filled  than  the  ordinary  beeway  section.* 
I  am  well  aware  when  1  make  this  state- 
ment that  there  are  some  who  will  disagree 
radically  with  me;  but  I  am  stating  what  I 
see  and  observe. 

You  will  remember  there  are  Texas  bee- 
keepers who  will  testify  that  the  Hyde- 
Seholl  separator— a  separator  that  is  virtual- 
ly identical  in  principle  with  the  wire-cloth 
.separator  when  used  with  plain  sections— 
give  i  a  more  uniform  and  better  filling  of 
s-ctims  than  a  solid  separator  or  even  a 
fence,  because  the  bees  can  pass  laterally 
from  secti  >n  to  section.  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  testimony  on  that  point,  that  we 
can  produce  if  called  on. 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  in  bees. 
Bat  this  does  not  enter  into  consideration, 
as  I  view  it,  for  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  nature  of  bees,  but  the  effect  of  two 
different  appliance  3  on  that  nature  as  we 
find  it  in  the  average  strain. 

I  was  aware  that  the  Colorado  bee  keep- 
frs  (largely  users  of  beeway  sections)  and 
C  madian  bee-keepers  (largely  users  of 
stven-to  foot  beeway  sections)  sell  by  the 
piece  and  by  the  case;  but  this  applies  more 
particularly  to  Colorado  than  to  Canada, 
where  both  the  piece  and  weight  methods 
prevail.  But  conditions  in  Colorado  are  such 
that  there  will  be  a  better  filling  of  sections 
with  the  beeway  or  plain  section  than  in 
other  portions  of  the  United  States.  The 
principal  reason  of  this  is  that  bee-keepers 
can  calculate  pretty  closely  on  the  length  of 
the  honey-flows,  and  the  number  of  them, 
provided   there  has   been   a  good   previous 


*I  have  just  referred  this  statement  to  our  honey-man 
and  he  says  I  am  entirely  correct.  He  also  adds  that 
we  very  often  pet/rom  the  same  man  a  mixed  shipment 
of  beeway  and  no-beeway  sections;  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  latter  will  grade  fancy. 


snowfall  on  the  mountains.  In  Canada  the 
selling-by-the-piece  proposition  is  made  the 
more  feasible  because  the  sections  are  thin- 
ner. The  thinner  the  combs,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  the  more  uniform  the  weight. 

When  I  made  the  statement  under  consid- 
eration I  had  in  mind  the  aggregate  of  small 
bee-keepers  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  plain  section  is  more  get-at- 
able  to  the  bees  to  the  extent  of  beeways  3 
inches  wider  and  more  get-at-able  by  reason 
of  the  horizontal  slots  from  section  to  sec- 
tion, then  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  sections  would  be  more  uniform 
in  weight  for  the  reason  that  the  bees 
would  be  less  divided  off  into  little  rooms, 
each  room  of  bees  building  its  comb  sepa- 
rate by  itself;  then  when  we  go  one  step 
further  and  use  a  Hyde-Scholl  separator  or 
wire-cloth  separator  between  the  sections, 
where  the  bees  can  pass  laterally  from  one 
section  to  another  as  over  a  brood-comb  the 
results  are  very  much  more  marked  in  the 
way  of  uniformity  of  weight.  I  am  not 
stating  this  from  my  own  experience,  but 
from  what  I  have  actually  seen  in  different 
yards  I  have  visited. 

You  may  be  partly  right  in  your  explana- 
tion as  to  the  attitude  of  old-timers  toward 
plain  sections;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  the 
older  we  grow,  the  less  inclined  we  are  to 
adopt  new  devices? 

When  you  threw  aside  your  old  brood- 
frames  and  hives  because  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  only  I,  you  did  not  do  it  because  the 
new  hives,  §  shorter,  were  actually  better 
for  honey  or  for  bees.  You  did  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  and  economy— conven- 
ience in  getting  supplies,  and  economy  be- 
cause regular  goods  could  be  purchased  for 
less  money  than  odd- sized  stuff;  so  that  I 
really  do  not  see  that  this  argument  has 
any  bearing  on  the  old-timer  proposition. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  using  paint 
on  your  hives,  did  you  not  tell  me  once  that 
your  unpainted  hives  would  last  as  long  as 
you  lived,  and  that  you  preferred  them  be- 
cause you  thought  them  warmer? 

Dr.  Miller's  article  was  sent  in  shortly 
after  the  Dec.  15th  issue  was  mailed;  but 
being  crowde'i  at  the  time  for  space,  I  have 
held  it  until  the  discussion  would  be  more 
timely  —  toward    the    comb-honey     season. 

-Ed] 

««»« 

STRONG  COLONIES  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF   EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


Why  it  is  a  Mistake  to    Imagine   that  Weak 
Colonies  Will  Do. 


BY  E.    D.   TOWNSEND, 

In  reading  current  literature  on  the  pro- 
duction of  extracted  honey,  one  is  easily 
led  to  believe  that  any  old  colony,  in  any 
kind  of  condition,  is  good  enough  to  produce 
extracted  honey.  In  reading  the  report  of 
the  Texas  convention,  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  where  Mr.  Milam  says  weak  colo- 
nies are  no  good  for  comb  honey,  they  are 
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worked  for  extracted,  I  find  a  sentiment 
that  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  bee  press 
altogether  too  long.  Let  us  look  into  the 
matter  a  little.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that,  to  produce  a  first-class 
article  of  either  comb  or  extracted  honey, 
one  must  have  his  colonies  sufl[iciently  strong 
so  that  every  part  of  the  hive,  including  the 
supers,  should  have  a  good  covering  of  bees. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  det- 
rimental to  the  welfare  of  the  colony  than 
the  practice  of  giving  a  weak  colony  an  up- 
per story  when  they  have  only  enough  bees 
to  work  nicely  their  one-story  (brood-nest). 

We  will  now  suppose  our  white-clover 
season  is  open.  The  little  colony  will  not  do 
much  in  its  upper  story  the  first  week,  they 
having  room  in  the  brood-nest  to  keep  them 
busy  during  this  time.  Now  they  have  their 
brood-nest  full,  watch  them  as  they  begin 
to  move  up  into  the  upper  story.  The  first 
attempt  will  be  made  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  while  it  is  warm;  then  they  go  be- 
low during  the  night  or  cool  weather.  Now 
this  process  of  working  above,  while  it  is 
warm,  and  leaving  the  surplus  receptacle 
during  the  night  or  cool  periods,  will  be  re- 
peated more  or  less,  depending  upon  the 
weather  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for 
the  little  colony  to  breed  up  to  a  normal  con- 
dition. At  any  rate,  their  first  upper  story 
will  be  produced  under  the  conditions  named 
above,  where  there  is  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus honey  that  the  bees  leave  during  cool 
nights  or  otherwise  unfavorable  weather. 

Now,  right  here  is  a  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize; and  that  is,  any  part  of  the  surplus 
honey,  while  on  the  hive,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main without  a  good  covering  of  bees,  will 
get  poorer  every  day  it  is  left;  for  a  hive 
without  bees  to  fill  it  full,  that  portion  which 
is  without  bees  is  one  of  the  dampest  places 
one  can  imagine,  and,  of  course,  would  be 
the  worst  place  one  could  store  honey. 
Now,  if  this  is  a  fact,  how  could  one  expect 
a  weak  colony  to  produce  good  ripe  extract- 
ed honey? 

Then  there  are  the  colonies  that  have  cast 
swarms.  Their  surplus  receptacles  should 
be  given  to  some  swarm  that  is  in  condition 
to  take  care  of  it;  for  a  colony  that  has  cast 
a  swarm  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
the  weak  swarm  mentioned  above. 

In  producing  extracted  honey  the  same 
system  should  be  followed  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey;  i.e.,  it  must  be  finished; 
for.  take  my  word,  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  market  will  demand  finished  extracted 
honey  as  well  as  finished  comb  honey,  and 
that  means  to  leave  it  on  the  hive  until  it  is 
all  capped,  and  cured  before  extracting. 

The  weak  colonies  can  be  united  at  the 
commencement  of  the  honey  season,  so  as  to 
make  all  strong,  as  these  weak  colonies  can 
be  used  to  make  up  winter  loss,  or  increase, 
as  one  may  desire. 

Remus,  Mich. 

[These  points'^are  ^all  well  taken,  and  I 
hope  those  who  'have  'been  deluded  by  the 
heresy  of  weak~colonies  for  extracted  will 


read  what  our  correspondent  has  to  say. 
Be  it  known  he  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers in  Michigan.  — Ed.] 


THE    ALEXANDER    METHOD    OF    CURING 
FOUL  BROOD. 


Is   it    Not   a  Mistake   to    Suppose    that   Bees 
Store  Honey  in  Cells  Containing  Disease- 
germs? 


BY  J.    G.    BA.UMGAERTNER. 


The  articles  by  Mr.  Simmins  and  Mr.  Gib- 
son, pages  22  and  23,  on  the  possibility  of 
curing  foul  brood  by  the  Alexander  method 
for  curing  black  brood,  have  interested  me 
exceedingly,  especially  since  foul  brood  has 
been  in  this  vicinity  the  past  season,  and  is 
quite  likely  to  make  its  appearance  again 
this  year.  Twelve  colonies  of  my  bees  had 
contracted  a  disease  which,  according  to  all 
indications,  was  genuine  foul  brood,  and  had 
the  McEvoy  treatment  administered  prompt- 
ly. Since  I  have  read  the  reports  of  suc- 
cessful eradication  of  the  disease  by  the 
Alexander  treatment  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
make  at  least  an  attempt  to  winter  some  of 
my  diseased  colonies  so  I  could  have  applied 
this  new  treatment.  For,  if  nothing  more, 
it  would  have  been  a  most  interesting  ex- 
periment, and  it  is  by  experimenting  and 
putting  matters  to  actual  test  that  the  truth 
is  sifted  out  and  knowledge  gained.  How- 
ever, my  neighbor  has  still  some  colonies 
which  were  pretty  badly  infected  last  sum- 
mer; and  if  they  outlive  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  their  owner  to  try  the  new  treat- 
ment on  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  doubts  you  express,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  your  footnote  to  the  two  articles 
named  above:  "Honey  is  known  to  be  a  me- 
dium for  carrying  foul  brood.  Supposing 
that  the  germs  of  this  disease  are  in  honey 
that  is  sealed  up  in  combs  in  the  hive  under 
treatment,  if  the  bees  clean  out  the  brood- 
combs  containing  the  dead  matter,  wha'  is 
to  prevent  reinfection  of  the  new  brood  fed 
on  this  honey?  We  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  honey  from  a  diseased  hive 
will  carry  the  infection  to  another  one  per- 
fectly healthy."  This  was  the  stumbling- 
block  I  could  not  get  around  when,  after 
reading  Mr.  Alexander's  description  of  his 
cure  for  black  brood,  I  tried  to  decide  for 
mjself,  in  thoughts,  whether  or  not  those 
twelve  colonies,  whose  combs,  brood,  and 
honey  I  destroyed,  could  have  been  cured  the 
same  way.  After  many  hours  of  studying 
over  this  question,  especially  in  view  of  the 
testimony  given  by  Messrs.  Simmins  and 
Gibson,  I  confess  that  my  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine that  the  sealed  honey  in  the  brood- 
combs  of  colonies  having  foul  brood  contains 
the  germs  of  the  disease,  and  will  carry  the 
infection  further,  has  become  severely 
shaken.  How  do  we  know  that  reinfection 
may  take  place  through  the  honey  which  is 
in  the  hive?    And  how  do  we  know  that  it 
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is  the  honey  through  which  infection  is  car- 
ried from  one  colony  to  another? 

It  is  said  that,  when  bees  from  a  healthy 
colony  rob  a  colony  which  is  diseased,  they 
will  carry  the  disease  home.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  this  is  true;  but  I  do  doubt  very  much 
that  these  bees  carry  home  the  disease  in 
the  honey.  Did  not  the  bees  clean  the  cells 
before  the  honey  was  deposited?  I  do  not 
believe  that  bees  deposit  their  honey  in  cells 
containing  any  foul  matter.  They  are  too 
cleanly  for  any  thing  like  that.  Mr.  Doo- 
little  supports  this  when  he  says,  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  Jan.  4,  page  9, 
"I  am  confident  that  the  bees  always  clean 
all  cells,  in  which  they  deposit  honey,  abso- 
lutely clean  before  they  store  any  honey 
therein."  If  this  is  true,  will  they  not  also, 
while  ripening  and  sealing  the  honey,  re- 
move any  germ^  that  have  entered  it? 

Instead  of  the  honey  carried  home  by  the 
bees  containing  the  germs,  is  it  not  possible 
that  these  bees  carry  home  minute  particles 
of  the  foul  matter  itself,  which  adheres  to 
their  bodies  while  they  are  passing  over  the 
diseased  combs  and  over  the  bottom- board 
of  the  diseased  hive  on  to  which  latter  the 
cappings  of  the  diseased  cells  which  the 
bees  have  torn  open,  as  well  as  parts  of  the 
larvas  which  the  bees  have  tried  to  remove 
and  torn  to  pieces,  have  dropped? 

An  old  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
has  been  an  extensive  bee-keeper  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  believes  that  the  disease 
might  spread  when  bees  of  a  healthy  colony 
visit  a  flower  which  has  just  previously  been 
visited  by  bees  from  a  hive  containing  foul 
brood. 

It  is  further  claimed  that,  if  the  honey  ex- 
tracted f r  im  infected  combs  be  fed  to 
healthy  colonies,  the  disease  will  be  spread; 
but  does  that  prove  that  the  honey  contained 
the  germs  be/ore  it  was  extracted,  or  while 
it  was  yet  sealed  in  the  comb?  Is  it  not 
probable  that  these  germs  were  carried  into 
the  honey  by  the  uncapping- kc  if e,  which 
had  just  passed  through  an  infected  cell,  or 
possibly  the  foul  body  of  a  dead  larva  in 
that  cell  before  it  entered  cells  containing 
honey? 

Again,  while  those  combs  were  whirled 
around  in  the  extractor  to  throw  out  the  hon- 
ey, was  it  not  then  that  some  germs  were 
mixed  with  the  honey  running  down  over  the 
side  of  the  diseased  comb?  Or  possibly  the 
contents  of  some  diseased  cells  were  thrown 
into  the  honey.  Small  wonder  if  such  honey 
is  infectious! 

Supposing  that  the  spores  of  Bacillus 
alvei  have  really  penetrated  into  the  cells 
containing  honey,  would  not  those  spores 
also  die  after  the  natural  soil  of  the  bacillus, 
the  brood,  was  all  gone,  and  thus  its  source 
of  nourishment  cut  off? 

At  all  events,  let  us  not  be  content  with 
any  thing  short  of  facts  established  by  de- 
liberate experimenting  with  the  new  meth- 
od; and  let  no  prejudice  based  upon  theories 
generally  accepted  keep  us  from  giving  it  a 
fair  chance.     ' '  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 


in   the   eating;"  so  in  applying  this  treat- 
ment we  shall  find  the  proof  of  its  value. 
New  Memphis,  111. 

[Your  points  are  all  very  well  taken.  It 
is  possible  that  sealed  honey  in  the  combs, 
before  man  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it, 
is  free  from  disease- germs.  Your  attitude 
of  taking  nothing  for  granted  is  that  of  a. 
true  scientist.  I  respectfully  urge  that  Dr. 
Phillips  bring  this  question  before  the  bac-- 
teriologist  of  the  Department  of  AgriculturCj, 
Washington,  D.  C.-Ed.] 


SOME   MORE  LIGHT  ON   SPRING  MANAG- 
MENT  OF  WEAK  COLONIES. 


A  Case  in  Point  where  the  Alexander  Method 

of  Uniting  a  Weak  to  a  Strong  Colony 

gave  Excellent  Results. 


BY  Q.   A.   PEARCE. 


In  March  15th  issue  there  is  an  article 
from  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  on  the  spring 
management  of  weak  colonies,  with  some 
quotations  from  a  former  article  of  mine  in 
the  Review,  in  which  I  state  that  I  had  16 
light  and  16  very  heavy  colonies  which  I 
united  successfully.  These,  you  will  observe, 
were  not  united  till  quite  late,  after  I  had 
time  to  go  through  the  yard  and  get  a  rec- 
ord of  the  bees;  but  what  seems  to  be  want- 
ed just  now,  and  on  which  even  Mr.  Alex- 
ander himself  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
clear,  is  whether  it  will  do  to  unite  these 
weak  colonies  with  the  strong  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  cellar;  and  as  I  had 
some  good  experience  along  that  line  last 
spring  I  will  relate  it. 

When  I  set  my  bees  out  quite  early  in 
March  last  year,  as  is  my  habit  now,  it  was 
quite  warm  and  nice,  for  a  few  days;  so  aft- 
er the  bees  were  all  out  I  went  through  the 
yard  and  lifted  the  hives  to  see  if  there  was 
any  dangerously  light,  and  to  tuck  t^hem  up 
nice  and  snug  against  any  bad  weather  that 
might  come  later.  I  soon  came  to  a  very 
light  colony  which  I  supposed  was  dead;  but 
as  I  lifted  the  frames  out  I  came  to  a  little 
bunch  of  bees,  and  a  queen  still  alive.  She 
too  looked  pinched  and  small.  There  were 
less  than  thirty  bees.  The  hive  that  I  had 
just  looked  over  before  I  reached  this  one 
was  very  strong,  and  lots  of  bees  boiling  up 
through  the  top,  so  I  just  picked  this  little 
hive  up  without  the  bottom  on  it,  and  set  it 
on  top  of  this  strong  colony,  with  an  exclud- 
er between,  and  I  want  to  confess  right  now 
that  I  did  not  have  much  faith  that  any 
thing  would  come  of  it.  The  good  book  says, 
you  know,  if  we  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  that  we  can  remove  mountains; 
so  it  did  not  require  much  faith  to  lift  that 
little  clump  of  bees  and  their  queen  on  to  that 
strong  colony;  and  as  we  never  know  any 
thing  till  we  try  I  thought  I  would  try  this 
and  see  what  would  come  of  it.  Now  for 
results : 

The  bad  weather  soon  came  on,  and  I  did 
not  do  much  with  the  bees  for  over  three 
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weeks,  then  I  went  through  to  chp  the 
queens,  and  I  found  generally  two  to  four 
frames  of  brood;  but  when  I  came  to  this 
little  colony  I  found  it  the  strongest  one  in  the 
yard.  It  had  five  frames  of  brood,  and  eggs 
an  two  other  frames.  You  see  th  s  hive  had 
no  honey  in,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way,  so  this  queen  went  right  on  and  deposit- 
ed it  full  of  eggs,  and  the  bees  from  below 
came  up  and  brought  up  honey  and  pollen  to 
feed  them,  and  plenty  of  heat  from  below 
supplied  the  needed  warmth,  and  it  made 
me  a  good  strong  colony  for  the  honey  har- 
vest, as  also  the  one  below  did,  as  later  I  set 
these  top  colonies  off  the  proper  time  to  do 
it.  You  can  judge  for  yourself.  If  you 
leave  them  on  too  long  they  will  get  strong- 
er than  the  ones  below.  It  is  an  automatic 
way  of  equalizing  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We  aim  first  to  put  the  very  lightest  colony 
on  the  very  heaviest  one,  and  so  on  down. 
It  makes  these  light  colonies  safe  from  rob- 
bers and  all  other  calamities.  It  would  be, 
if  you  please,  like  taking  a  regiment  at  the 
front  which  had  been  all  cut  up  and  depleted, 
and  moving  them  back  behind  a  strong  bat- 
tery of  Gatling  guns  with  the  commissary 
wagons  just  behind  them.  They  are  per- 
fectly safe  from  all  comers;  and  when  they 
eventually  work  their  way  down  through 
the  strong  and  out  at  the  lower  entrance,  as 
their  own  entrance  above  is  closed,  they 
have  so  acquired  the  scent  of  the  big  colony 
that  there  is  no  fighting,  or  at  least  in  three 
years'  trial  under  all  conditions  I  have  not 
detected  any.  Yes,  it  is  all  right  to  set  the 
light  colonies  right  up  at  once  on  the  strong 
ones.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  every  way  for 
relieving  us  of  this  most  troublesome  problem 
in  our  bee-work.  It  is  equal  to  the  cat's 
trick  of  climbing  a  tree  to  get  rid  of  dogs, 
which  was  worth  all  that  the  fox  had,  and 
more.  Long  live  Alexander,  the  big-heart- 
ed man!  and  long  live  the  bee- journals  for 
recording  these  things  and  getting  them  to 
us  in  such  good  shape. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

[Yes,  this  plan  of  strengthening  weak 
colonies  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  public.  But  it  is 
important  to  carry  out  directions  in  full. 
The  colony  below  should  be  a  strong  one  or 
the  plan  will  fail.  Uniting  two  weak  col- 
onies will  not  work.  The  two  clusters  will 
unite  in  one,  leaving  the  deserted  queen  high 
and  dry,  when  she  soon  dies.— Ed.] 


MAKING  INCREASE. 


A  Reply  to  E.  W.  Alexander's  Criticism. 


BY  F.  L.  DAY. 


I  see  Mr.  Alexander  has  made  a  rather 
scathing  criticism,  p.  1189,  of  my  report  of 
a  test  of  his  plan  of  making  increase,  page 
1017.  I  can  not  blame  him  for  being  vexed 
with  the  report,  even  though  he  is  mistaken 
in  part.  In  the  spring,  when  I  divided  the 
four  colonies  in  question  it  was  done  June  1, 
as  stated  in  my  report;  but  the  first  prepa- 


ration was  made  May  22,  not  April  22.  The 
error  was  made  in  copying  from  my  record 
of  individual  colonies.  But  had  Mr.  Alexan- 
der read  my  whole  report  with  perhai)S  a 
Httle  more  care  he  would  have  noticed 
where  it  said,  ' '  Here  was  75  per  cent  of 
swarming,  actual  or  anticipated,  at  nine 
days  from  preparation  of  colonies. ' '  When 
I  stated  in  the  report  that  three  of  the  up- 
per stories  had  queen-cells,  some  of  them 
almost  ready  to  hatch,  I  was  not  quibbling 
on  one-fourth  or  one  half  of  a  day,  but 
meant  that  they  would  hatch  in  one  or  two 
days.  From  May  22  to  June  1  is  ten  days- 
just  the  time  the  colonies  were  to  remain 
after  being  prepared.  The  nine  days  was  a 
part  of  the  old  mistake.  On  the  tenth  day 
I  divided  the  four  colonies  in  the  forenoon 
and  also  had  the  first  swarm  from  one  of 
the  lower  stories  in  the  afternoon.  If  Mr. 
Alexander  will  refer  to  my  full  report  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  Nov.  2,  page  764. 
he  will  see  where  I  gave  the  four  colonies 
treated  on  his  plan  credit  for  producing 
about  45  per  cent  more  honey  than  those 
colonies  which  were  not  divided.  Is  not 
this  a  fair  showing?  He  will  also  notice 
that  all  my  bees  swarmed  excessively,  which 
accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  poor  success 
of  his  plan. 

Mr.  Alexander  speaks  disparagingly  of  my 
queen- excluders;  but  I  assure  him  they  are 
all  right.  In  four  years  I  have  never  known 
even  a  virgin,  much  less  a  laymg  queen,  to 
get  through  one  of  them. 

Detroit  City,  Minn.,  Nov.  25,  19U5. 


NON-SWARMING   PLANS;    THEIR  FAULTS 
AND  FAILURES. 


The  Chambers   Non-swarming  Device. 
BY  J.  E.  CHAMBERS. 

[In  explanation  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  this  article 
is  based  upon  the  one  by  the  same  author  that  appears 
in  the  Nov.  15th  issue,  page  1181.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  reader  would  turn  first  to  this  former  article,  and 
then  note  that,  in  the  one  here  given,  several  improve- 
ments are  described. 

As  many  (and  perhaps  a  majority)  of  our  readers 
will  not  have  the  issue  of  Gleanings  above  mentioned 
at  hand,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  how 
this  non- swarming  attachment  is  used,  to  make  an  ex- 
planation of  the  method  right  here.  The  attachment, 
consisting  of  the  honey-board  and  chute,  is  so  fully  de- 
scribed in  what  follows  that  no  further  explanation  is 
needed. 

HOW  TO   USE   FOR  EXTRACTED   HONEY. 

When  a  colony  shows  preparations  for  swarming  it  is 
removed  from  its  stand  to  one  side,  and  a  frame  of  brood 
with  adhering  bees  is  taken  out  and  put  into  an  empty 
hive,  as  at  B,  the  same  being  placed  on  the  old  stand. 
The  space  on  either  side  in  the  hive  is  filled  out  with 
empty  combs  or  full  sheets  of  foundation.  The  dividing, 
board  is  now  placed  on  top  with  the  slide  (I)  shoved  in. 
Over  this,  again,  is  placed  the  parent  hive  (A)  with  the 
queen,  brood,  bees,  and  all,  minus  the  frame  of  brood  in 
B.  The  wire  cloth  chute  is  then  attached  to  the  front 
of  both  hives,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  opera- 
tion is  this:  The  bees  in  the  old  parent  hive  now  above, 
as  at  A,  will  pass  out  of  the  opening  at  H,  down  through 
the  perforated  metal  G,  strike  the  wire  cloth,  and  pass 
upward  at  the  exit  above  in  block  C.  On  returning 
they  will  enter  the  regular  entrance  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  in  tlie  lower  hive,  where  they  will  unite 
with  the  bees  on  the  frame  of  brood  This  process  will 
continue  until  the  old  bees  are  all  out.  The  young  bees 
at  the  first  playspell  will  come  out  of  the  upper  hive  in 
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like  manner  and  return  to  the  lower  entrance,  adding 
their  strength  to  the  old  bees.  This  process  will 
continue  and  would  continue  on  until  all  the  brood 
and  the  queen  in  the  upper  hive  is  deserted;  but 
before  this  happens  the  slide  (I)  must  be  opened 
so  that  enough  bees  from  below  can  pass  upnrard 
through  the  holes  D,  D,  covered  with  perforated 
zinc,  to  take  care  of  them.  In  eight  days  lift  off  the 
upper  hive;  remove  the  comb  of  brood  from  the  lower 
one  on  which  are  cells,  and  cut  out  all  but  the  best  one. 
Replace  the  comb,  putting  back  the  upper  story,  with 
the  dividing-board  between  as  before,  with  the  chute. 
When  the  virgin  below  is  hatched  out  and  laying,  re- 
move the  dividing-board;  and  the  young  queen,  if  the 
old  one  is  of  no  value,  will  "  settle  the  old  one,"  so  Mr. 
Chambers  says. 

A  colony  so  treated,  he  explains,  will  not  swarm  Ev- 
ery bit  of  brood  has  been  saved,  and  added  to  the  parent 
colony  after  it  has  hatched,  thus  giving  the  "swarm  " 
the  strength  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  force  of  bees. 

HOW  TO  USE  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

When  running  for  comb  honey  the  process  is  varied 
somewhat.  Use  starters  in  the  lower  story,  but  give  no 
frame  of  brood.  Shake  the  old  queen  io  front  of  the  en- 
trance of  lower  hive,  and  put  the  case  of  sections  di- 
rectly on  top  of  hive  B.  On  top  of  the  super  place  the 
dividing-board  and  then  the  hive  A  with  its  brood  and 
bees  minus  the  queen,  which  is  now  in  hive  B  with 
frames  of  starters,  but  no  brood.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  in  hive  A  a  mature  queen- cell,  as  the  constant 
accession  of  bees  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  hive  will 
leave  the  upper  one  in  poor  condition  to  rear  good 
cells.  Although  Mr.  Chambers  does  not  say  so,  I  sup- 
pose when  the  upper  hive  has  hatched  out  all  its  brood 
it  is  removed. 

Mr.  Chambers  feels  that  any  modern  hive  can  be 
made  perfectly  non  swarming  by  the  use  of  these  two 
simple  attachments  —  a  dividing-board  and  a  chute  in 
front.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr  Chambers 
has  a  good  thing,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  our  read- 
ers try  it  and  report. 

With  the  explanation  that  has  already  been  given,  the 
reader  will  be  fully  able  to  understand  what  Mr.  Cham- 
bers now  has  to  say.— Ed.] 

During  the  past  seven  years  there  have 
appeared  quite  a  number  of  non- swarming 
plans,  some  possessing  real  value,  but  all 
more  or  less  uncertain  at  different  times  and 
under  different  conditions.  In  the  hands  of 
the  novice  these  several  plans  failed  very 
often  because  of  the  multiplicity  or  advice 
regarding  the  time  and  method  of  manipu- 
lating. One  said,  manipulate  only  when  the 
bees  are  ready  to  swarm;  another  said  the 
right  time  is  when  there  is  a  honey-  flow  on. 
One  said  shake,  another  said  brush;  and  still 
another  said  drive  and  the  novice  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  to  follow.  Many  times 
he  did  not  follow  any  one  very  closely,  per- 
haps, and  scored  a  failure  or  concluded  that 
no  one  knew  much  about  it  any  way.  Many 
of  these  plans  were  failures  because  of  in- 
ability of  the  operat  jr  to  comprehend  the 
small  details  and  their  relation  to  the  nat- 
ural instinct  of  the  bees.  But  more  often 
they  were  failures  because,  as  I  suspect, 
there  was  too  much  tedious  work  and  too 
much  complication  ever  to  be  faithfully  car- 
ried out  by  the  average  bee-keeper. 

Among  the  most  meritorious  of  these 
plans  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  was  the 
Stachelhausen,  or  brushed-swarm  plan.  I 
was  very  familiar  with  this  p'an  from  the 
start,  and  it  always  worked  satisfactorily  in 
my  hands.  However,  I  always  considered 
it  weak  in  some  features;  and  one  of  its  ob- 
jectionable weaknesses  was  that  it  did  not 
allow  of  requeening  at  the  time  of  the  other 
manipulations,  and  this  I  consider  a  most 
serioua  weakness;  for  to  the  man  who  wish- 
es to  produce  honey  nothing  is  of  as  much 


importance  as  thrifty  young  queens;  and 
while  I  do  not  maintain  that  all  queens 
should  be  replaced  by  young  ones  every 
year,  still  I  fully  believe  that  more  honey 
would  be  produced  if  this  were  the  universal 
practice.  Another  weakness  of  the  Stachel- 
hausen plan  was  that  every  comb  had  to  be- 
handled  unless  the  operator  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  using  the  shallow  hive,  in 
which  case  he  could  handle  parts  of  hives  in- 
stead of  combs.  Still  another  weakness  was 
that  honey  was  shaken  out  to  such  an  extent 
that  robbing  was  invited,  and  at  times  this 
was  not  desirable;  in  short,  the  undesirable 
features  were  so  many  that  I  could  not 
enumerate  them  all,  and  this  was  the  best 
by  all  odds  of  the  plans  brought  forward 
during  the  past  eight  years. 

Now,  the  Chambers  non- swarming  plan 
and  mechanical  device,  as  described  in 
Gleanings  for  Nov.  15,  1905,  is  entirely  free 
from  any  and  all  of  ttiese  faults,  and,  be- 
sides, possesses  many  desirable  features  that 
none  of  these  earlier  plans  ever  had  —  first 
to  recognize  the  value  of  requeening;  first 
to  realize  that  the  entire  force  must  be  di- 
verted to  the  working  hive,  if  the  greatest 
amount  of  surplus  is  to  be  secured,  and  first 
to  make  possible  a  non-swarming  manipula- 
tion without  the  handling  of  all  combs  or 
shaking-out  of  honey.  All  these  advantages, 
with  the  certain  and  sure  control  of  all 
swarming,  the  rapid  and  up- to  date  manner 
of  manipulating,  and  the  simplicity  and  ease 
of  operating  the  device  and  plan,  together 
with  the  trifling  cost  of  the  device,  render 
the  plan  one  of  the  most  advantageous  ever 
brought  out,  especially  for  the  specialist, 
who  needs  something  that  will  do  the  work 
systematically  and  surely,  and  with  business 
speed. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  plan,  unlike  many  of  the  so-called 
non- swarming  plans,  entirely  carries  out  the 
desire  of  the  bees  to  swarm  and  requeen, 
and  thus  satisfies  that  primary  instinct  of 
bee  nature.  This  prevents  all  sulking  and 
failure  to  enter  the  supers;  and  during  the 
entire  time  or  period  of  manipulation  there 
is  no  loss  of  brood,  nor  has  the  old  queen 
ever  entirely  stopped  laying  until  the  young 
queen  is  in  full  egg-laying  sway;  and  all 
must  admit  that  this  gets  very  near  to  na- 
ture's way,  and.  as  I  know,  is  always  safe 
and  sure.  Since  my  article  appeared  in 
Gleanings  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  all  parts  of  our  country,  asking  for  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  device  on  hives  of  different  construc- 
tion. In  answer  to  all  such  inquiries  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  device  can  be  used  success- 
fully on  any  kind  of  modern  hives,  but  will 
need  to  be  slightly  changed  or  modified  to 
fit  the  different  widths  and  depths,  other- 
wise the  principle  remains  the  same.  The 
article  describing  this  device  was  sent  in 
early  in  the  spring;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  Editor  Root  and  Mr.  Murray  could 
thoroughly  understand  its  construction  so 
that  drawings  could  be  correctly  made. 
Since   the   article   describing   it  was  used, 
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Nov.  15,  1905,  I  have  all  along  been  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  further  improve- 
ment, and  have,  I  think,  nearly  perfected  it. 
In  the  illustrations  the  improved  device  is 
shown  in  perspective  and  cross-sectional 
views,  and  a  close  examination  of  these  will 
aid  very  materially  in  arriving  at  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  every  part  of  the  device. 


At  D,  D,  in  the  sectional  view,  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  relative  position  of  both  zinc- 
covered  holes  and  tin-slides  is  obtained;  and 
at  I  the  opening  through  the  side  rail  of  the 
dividing-board   is   shown,  though   not  very 


J,    E.  chambers'   non-swarming  attach- 
ment. 

distinctly.  The  exit,  H,  is  shown  with  the 
arrows  pointing  the  downward  flight  of  the 
bees  through  the  zinc-covered  slot  G,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  partition  E,  and  turning  up- 


ward against  the  wire  cloth  F,  going  out  at 
the  final  exit  at  the  top  near  the  beveled 
head-block  C.  This  view  also  shows  how 
the  wire  cloth  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  end-post,  and  drawn  upward  over  the 
partition-board  E,  and  fastened  down  over 
the  beveled  head-block  or  end-post. 

In  the  other  illustration,  A  represents  the 
top  and  B  the  bottom  hive,  and  C  is  the 
chute,  or  trap,  in  correct  position  on  the 
hive.  The  dividing-board  is  clearly  shown 
with  the  zinc-covered  holes  at  D,  D,  and  the 
tin  slides  at  I.  The  slides  are  drawn  out  to 
uncover  the  holes.  The  exit  from  the  upper 
hive,  A,  through  the  front  end  of  the  di- 
viding-board, is  shown  at  H,  and  the  zinc- 
covered  slot  on  the  bottom  of  the  partition  E 
is  seen  at  G.  The  partition- board  E  is 
grooved  into  the  end- post  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  I  partition  between  the  board 
and  the  front  end  of  the  hives.  Through 
this  partition  or  channel  the  bees  travel  in 
their  downward  flight,  one  inch  below  where 
they  go  through  the  zinc  G.  They  strike 
the  wire  cloth  F,  which  is  drawn  upward 
and  forms  the  half- inch  outward  partition, 
or  escape.  One  inch  from  the  top  the  side 
or  end  posts  are  beveled  down  so  as  to  form 
a  fourth-inch  opening  or  escape.  This  bevel 
is  shown  only  at  C  in  the  cross- section  of 
the  head-block,  though  a  close  examination 
will  show  the  end-blocks  to  be  beveled;  and 
the  arrow  at  the  exit  indicates  that  the 
opening  has  been  narrowed  down  considera- 
bly. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR     MAKING     THE     CHUTE    OR 
TRAP. 

Take  two  pieces  of  timber  6  inches  long, 
IJ  inches  wide,  and  i  thick.  Half  an  inch 
from  either  edge  of  these  pieces  make  a 
groove  and  slip  a  thin  board  into  it.  This 
board  should  be  15^  inches  long,  J  thick,  and 
5  inches  wide.  This  is  the  partition- board 
E.  At  the  bottom  of  this  board  saw  into 
the  end-post  §  inch,  and  fit  the  strip  of  per- 
forated zinc  into  this  saw-kerf.  Nail  to  the 
edge  of  the  board  with  fine  nails. 

Now,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
cross-sectional  view,  the  end- post  extends 
one  inch  below  this  zinc  slot,  and  here  is 
where  the  wire  cloth  is  first  fastened  with 
small  nails  to  these  end- posts  and  drawn  up- 
ward and  fastened  again  at  C,  where  the 
tops  of  the  posts  are  beveled  down  to  i  inch. 
Across  the  opening  at  the  top,  between  the 
partition  E  and  the  end  of  the  hives,  fit  a 
piece  of  timber  iXi,  16  inches  long,  by  saw- 
ing and  mortising  out  a  shoulder,  allowing 
it  to  drop  down  J  inch  below  the  top  edge  of 
the  partition- board.  Nailing  through  the 
upper  edge  of  the  partition-board  completes 
this  part  of  the  device.  The  construction  of 
the  dividing- board  can  be  seen  so  plainly 
that  it  needs  no  explanation. 

With  reference  to  the  system  of  manipu- 
lation to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  de- 
vice I  will  say  that  the  article  in  Gleanings, 
Nov.  15,  1905,  page  1181,  gives  full  details, 
and  all  interested  parties  are  referred  to  it 
for  the  required  information. 

Vigo,  Texas. 
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PROF.  GRIFFIN'S  CLASS  IN  APICULTURE. 


Advantage  of  Tall  Hive- stands;    Avoiding  the 
Killing  of  Bees. 


BY   E.    R.   ROOT. 


The  class  in  apiculture  under  Prof.  GriiRn, 
at  the  Missouri  Valley  College,  here  shown, 
have  been  studying  insects  of  all  kinds  dur- 
ing the  summer;  and  the  proximity  of  an 
apiary  belonging  to  a  practical  up-to-date 
bee-man,  Mr.  M.  E.  Tribble,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  students  to  get  some  personal 
and  practical  knowledge  concerning  the  life- 
history  of  the  most  useful  insect  known  to 
man— namely,  the  honey-bee. 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  fashion  to  give 
practical  demonstrations  to  students  in  en- 
tomology at  several  of  the  modern  progres- 


sired  to  show  to  the  world  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  bees. 

The  little  that  shows  in  the  picture  proves 
that  Mr.  Tribble  is  an  up-to-date  bee-keep- 
er. He  has  modern  hives,  modern  hive- 
stands  that  raise  the  hives  high  enough  from 
the  ground  to  make  manipulation  a  pleasure 
and  a  convenience.  The  only  possible  objec- 
tion that  can  be  urged  against  having  hives 
so  elevated  is  that,  early  in  the  spring,  some 
bees  will  be  lost  owing  to  their  inability  to 
rise  in  flight  from  the  ground  high  enough 
to  gain  the  entrance;  but  where  the  alight- 
ing board  projects  well  out  in  front  as  shown, 
this  objection  will  be  largely  overcome,  be- 
cause the  bees  will  alight  on  the  board 
without  missing  it. 

As  another  evidence  of  Mr.  Tribble's  up- 
to-dateness  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that, 
when  he  lifted  the  upper  story  off  from  the 


PROF,  griffin's  class  IN  APICULTURE;  PHOTO  BY   M.  E.  TRIBBLE,  3D  PRIZE,  CLASS  A. 


sive  colleges.  Bee  life  is  always  interesting 
to  an  outsider;  and  when  the  student  sees 
what  can  actually  be  done,  his  whole  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  insects  in  general  is 
aroused  as  never  before. 

Referring  to  the  picture,  Mr.  Tribble,  the 
apiarist,  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  group, 
with  a  globe  bee- veil  on.  Strangely  enough, 
the  students  have  lifted  their  face-protectors 
while  the  owner  himself  stands  as  if  he  were 
afraid  to  take  his  off.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
true;  but  it  is  a  good  joke  on  our  friend. 
At  the  time  the  photo  was  taken  he  proba- 
bly did  not  observe  tb&t  all  but  himself  de- 


lower  one,  instead  of  setting  it  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  killing  bees,  he  put  one  edge 
over  the  cover.  I  know  this  is  a  small  thing; 
but  when  I  see  a  bee-keeper  deliberately 
smash  bees,  causing  the  whole  colony  to  be 
angered  by  the  cries  and  the  blood  of  their 
mangled  comrades,  I  always  feel  that  that 
bee-keeper  has  something  yet  to  learn. 
While  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go 
so  far  as  to  waste  valuable  time  to  save  the 
lives  of  two  or  three  bees,  yet,  if  one  man- 
ages rightly,  scarcely  a  bee  need  be  killed; 
and  the  time  lost  will  hardly  be  worth  figur- 
ing. 
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THE  HIVE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  TWO-QUEEN 
SYSTEM. 


Reasons  why  the  Ten-frame  Hive  is  Unsuitable. 
BY  A.  K.  FERRIS. 

While  the  ten- frame  hive  of  standard  style 
can  be  used  for  this  system,  yet  there  are 
some  serious  objections  to  it.  Foremost  of 
these  is  the  fact  that,  when  a  colony  is  as 
large  as  they  invariably  become  during  a 
good  honey- flow,  tiering  up  has  to  be  prac- 
ticed so  extensively,  and  they  fill  the  stories 
so  quickly,  that  the  hive  reaches  too  great  a 
height  to  be  easy  of  operation,  and  the  hon- 
ey has  to  be  extracted  unripe  in  order  to 
give  storage  room.  I  have  had  such  a  colo- 
ny fill  the  available  space  in  five  stories  in 
seven  days.  The  past  season,  though  a  very 
poor  one,  they  attained  five  and  six  stories 
before  I  could  commence  extracting;  there- 
fore, in  order  to  have  well- ripened  honey  I 
was  forced  to  adopt  a  larger  hive,  taking 
the  standard  frame,  for  I  could  not  tolerate 
two  sizes  of  frames,  and  I  hated  to  change 
hives;  but  I  concluded  to  accept  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils,  and  so  adopted  the  hive 
shown.  It  takes  twelve  of  the  standard 
Hoffman  L.  frames,  two  followers,  and  a  Jg- 
inch  center  division,  or  fourteen  frames 
when  followers  and  division  are  out.  It  is  a 
perfect  square— 21  inches  outside,  and  two  of 
these   stories  make   a  perfect   cube. 

The  bottom  is  so  arranged  that  the  en- 
trance to  each  set  of  frames  can  be  enlarg- 
ed automatically,  from  entirely  closed  to 
IJXSJ  inches;  thus  when  the  flow  is  on  you 
can  have  a  combined  entrance  IjXll  inches, 
and  can  diminish  it  at  any  time  as  much  as 
desired,  without  disturbing  the  bees.  The 
alighting-board  and  bottom  of  the  hive  are 
one;  and  raising  the  front  end  up  or  down 
controls  the  entrance— see  cut.  In  transfer- 
ring to  the  cellar,  double  tongs  fastened  to 
a  pole  are  used,  each  hook  of  the  tongs  en- 
tering under  the  alighting- boards  and  in 
kerfs  at  the  back.  In  this  hive  we  can  win- 
ter two  good  six-frame  nuclei;  and  as  there 


THE   TWELVE- FRAME   HIVE   OPENED  TO   SHOW   CONSTRUCTION. 


A    TWELVE-FRAME    HIVE    ADAPTED    TO    THE 
FERRIS   SYSTEM. 

is  l|-inch  wood  at  the  ends,  and  a  §-inch  air- 
space on  the  sides  formed  by  the  follower,  it 
makes  practically  a  double  walled  hive. 

When  each  queen  has  her  six  frames  well 
fllledwith  brood,  another  story  is  added;  and 
as  the  division- board  in  the  center  slides  in 
a  ^Xi  inch  groove,  and  can  be  slipped  in  and 
out  easily,  the  one  having  the  quilt  tacked 
on  can  be  exchanged  with  one  not  having  a 
quilt,  and  the  second  story  added,  still  keep 
ing  both  queens  and  their  bees  separate;  yet 
one  colony  receives  the  benefit  of  the  heat 
of  the  other, 

I  find  that,  if  I  wait  till  there  is  brood  in 
all  the  combs,  I  can  alternate  them  with  1  he 
ones  given,  to  a  profit. 
This  gives  12  frames  to 
each  queen,  and  this  is 
generally  all  that  will 
be  needed  till  the  flow 
begins  on  clover,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  where 
there  is  quite  a  flow  on 
fruit-bloom. 

When  the  flow  be- 
gins, th's  colony  can  be 
dequeened  by  making  a 
one- frame  nucleus  with 
each  queen,  or  by  de- 
stroying the  queens. 

In  a  day  or  so  take 
out  the  division-boards 
and  you  have  only  one 
colony  to  deal  with  all 
through  the  flow.  By 
placing  a  queen-exclud- 
er over  the  first  story, 
and,  adding  twQ  empty 
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combs,  we  have  the  queen  confined  below  on 
fourteen  frames.  In  this  case  the  queen 
will  seldom  become  crowded,  and  we  can  tier 
up  as  high  as  we  choose  without  fear  of 
wind,  and  our  honey  can  be  well  ripened  be- 
fore extracting.  I  beUeve  one  of  the  worst 
evils  the  bee-keeper  has  to  meet  is  the  ef- 
fects of  unripe  honey  on  the  market. 

About  Aug.  1st,  in  this  locality,  replace 
the  central  divisions,  give  another  queen, 
and  you  will  get  plenty  of  brood  of  the  right 
age  for  wintering. 

In  this  we  have  a  unique  system  of  con- 
trolling swarming,  yet  producing  more  than 
double  the  average  amount  of  honey  with 
only  one  hive  to  operate.  This  greatly  re- 
duces the  cost  and  enlarges  the  income. 

Madison,  Wis. 


MARKETING  HONEY. 


How  to  get  Permanent  Customers. 


BY  T.  p.  HALLOCK. 


At  the  last  National  convention  of  bee- 
keepers the  subject  of  increasing  the  demand 
and  sale  of  honey  was  discussed.  This  topic 
seemed  to  have  become  the  foremost  one  of 
the  whole  convention.  Indeed,  it  is  the  all- 
important  problem  which  confronts  you,  Mr. 
Beekeeper.  You  know  what  a  perfect  food 
good  honey  is— how  pure,  how  indispensable 
in  your  home;  but  how  about  the  people  in 
your  home  town?  Do  they  all  use  honey? 
How  many  families  in  your  community  do 
not  buy  twelve  pounds  of  honey  a  year? 
How  many  not  one  pound?  Many?  Yes,  I 
dare  say  there  are,  and  your  community  is 
no  exception.  The  same  condition  prevails 
nearly  everywhere.     Now  for  a  remedy: 

I  suggest  education.  If  people  can  be 
edacated  to  buy  crackers  in  a  sealed  paste- 
board box  because  they  are  told  that  in  this 
way  handling  the  crackers  is  eliminated,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  clean  way  in  which 
crackers  can  be  bought,  why  can  they  not 
be  taught  to  buy  pure  delicious  honey  instead 
(jf  jams  and  jellies?  extracted  honey  instead 
of  diluted  maple  syrup?  They  can.  Just 
demonstrate  to  some  family  who  has  never 
used  extracted  honey  how  much  better  it  is 
for  buckwheat  cakes  than  syrup,  and  you 
have  a  convert  for  life.  Education  spreads. 
Were  this  not  true,  savage  races  could  never 
be  civilized.  If  personal  solicitation  were 
necessary,  the  force  of  missionaries  in  the 
foreign  fields  would  have  to  be  increased 
thousands  of  times.  One  family,  learning 
of  the  purity  and  deliciousness  of  honey, 
the  many  uses  which  can  be  made  of  it,  will 
tell  others.     Thus  the  education  will  spread. 

HOW  TO   EDUCATE  RAPIDLY. 

The  best  way  to  reach  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  community  is,  of  course,  through 
the  press.  Now,  Mr.  Beekeeper,  you  did 
not  know  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  get 
free  advertising  in  your  local  paper,  did  you? 
But  you  can.  to  a  certain  extent.  You  sit 
down  and  write  an  article  on  honey  as  a  pure 


food;  teli  the  peoplelwhat  honey  contains. 
Tell  your  story  in  a  plain,  simple,  and  un- 
prejudiced manner;  do  not  use  your  name 
in  the  article;  do  not  try  to  advertise  your 
apiary.  Just  tell  the  people  that  honey  is 
good  to  eat,  and  some  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  used.  Write  as  you  would 
talk  to  a  friend  whom  you  wanted  to  convince 
of  the  value  of  honey  in  the  household,  but 
whom  you  would  not  ask  to  buy.  Take  this 
article  to  the  editor  of  your  local  paper,  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  kindly  pubHsh  it.  The 
chances  are  many  in  your  favor  that  he  will. 
Write  something  new  every  once  in  a  while, 
at  least  once  a  month,  just  as  long  and  as  oft- 
en as  you  can  get  them  published.  Tell  every 
thing  you  know  about  honey. 

Then  there  is  another  way  to  educate.  If 
you  have  an  observatory  hive,  take  it  to  your 
local  school— all  the  nearby  schools,  show 
how  the  bee  lives,  tell  the  pupils  the  story 
of  the  honey-bee.  You  can  do  it.  Do  not 
be  bashful  or  afraid.  That's  why  honey  is 
not  the  marketable  product  it  should  be. 
Bee-keepers  do  not  talk  enough  about  honey. 
Remember  that  it  will  take  a  boy  or  girl 
who  sees  such  a  demonstration  made— who 
learns  of  the  purity  of  honey— a  lifetime  to 
forget  the  lesson.  Remember  that  the  boy 
and  girl  of  to  day  will  be  the  heads  of  the 
household  of  to-morrow. 

There  is  still  another  way  which  will  help 
to  boom  honey  in  your  locality.  Invite  peo- 
ple to  visit  your  apiary— put  an  ad.  in  your 
local  paper,  stating  that  at  such  a  time  you 
will  conduct  through  your  bee-yard  all  who 
choose  to  come;  invite  the  school-children  to 
come  and  learn  more  about  the  bee  in  its 
home. 

Talk  of  the  purity  of  honey  at  all  times. 
The  country  is  aroused  on  the  pure  focd 
question,  and  you  can  easily  set  honey  as  the 
standard  of  pure  foods.  Demonstrate,  when- 
ever you  can,  how  it  is  impossible  to  make 
artificial  comb  honey.  Market  just  as  much 
of  your  honey  as  you  possibly  can  in  your 
home  town.  You  will  profit.  Figure  up 
how  much  honey  you  sold  last  year  in  your 
own  community.  Then  conduct  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  for  this  season,  and  figure 
up  again.  If  the  sales  have  not  doubled  or 
quadrupled  it  will  be  your  fault. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  IDAHO. 


Some  Conveniences  About  the  Apiary;  Wiring 

Frames;  How  to  Cut  the  Wires; 

the  Acme  Lid. 


BY  E.  F,  ATWATER. 


Among  the  conveniences  of  a  well-equip- 
ped shop  are  suitable  arrangements  for  wir- 
ing frames,  and  for  holding  covers  or  bot- 
tom-boards while  being  painted.  The  cuts 
show  fairly  well  our  wiring  gauges  on  which 
the  frames  rest  while  the  wire  is  being 
threaded  through  the  frames  and  fastened 
to  tacks  at  the  ends.  We  use  three  wires  in 
the   standard    frame,    with    medium   brood 
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A  RACK  FOR  HOLDING  FRAMES  IN  A  CONVENIENT  POSITION  FOR  WIRING. 


foundation.  The  frame  is  wired  as  though 
we  were  to  use  four  wires— that  is,  the  first 
wire  finch  from  the  top  bar,  and  the  next 
wire  If  to  2  inches  lower,  and  the  third  wire 
If  to  2  inches  below  the  middle  wire.  Most 
of  the  sag  is  in  the  upper  half  of  the  frame, 
so  that  is  the  place  for  most  of  the  wires. 

Do  not  begin  with  one  end  of  the  wire,  and 
thread  that  end  through  all  the  holes,  but 
begin  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  cross 
to  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and  fasten  the 


end  of  the  wire  to  the  tack.  Now  take  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  and  thread  it  through 
the  middle  right-hand  hole,  across  the  frame 
and  through  the  middle  left-hand  hole;  then 
through  the  third  left-hand  hole,  across 
frame,  and  finally  through  the  third  right- 
hand  hole,  then  fasten  to  the  tack.  This 
saves  time,  and  one  is  not  handling  so  long 
a  piece  of  wire  at  once,  so  there  is  less 
trouble  from  kinking. 
Notice   the   JX4X30  inch    board   covered 


ATWATER'S  REVOLVING  TABLE  U?ED  WHEN  PAINTING  COVERS  AND  BOTTOM-BOARDS. 
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with  wires,  especially  the  upper  end  where 
two  Jx4x4-inch  blocks  are  so  nailed  as  to 
leave  an  opening  between  to  insert  tin 
snips  or  shears  to  cut  all  the  wires  at  once. 
Ir  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  Mr.  Getaz  objected  to  winding  the 
wire  from  a  spool  on  to  such  a  board  because 
of  the  subsequent  trouble  from  kinking  when 
using  the  short  wires  so  prepared.  But  by 
standing  off  about  fifty  feet  from  the  spool 
when  winding  the  wire  on  the  board,  and 
with  tension  on  the  spool,  the  wire  is  stretch- 
ed slightly,  taking  out  the  tendency  to  kink 
and  curl.  We  have  never  been  able  to  do 
any  thing  with  the  5-  lb.  coils  of  wire.  They 
will  curl  and  tangle  when  unwinding  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  and  in  spite  of  various 
reels,  etc. ,  on  which  we  have  mounted  them. 
1  have  had  my  temper  tried  more  '^y  the  5- 
Ib.  coil  of  wire  than  by  almost  any  thing 
else;  so  I  am  sure  that  the  5  lb.  coil  of  wire 
is  an  invention  of  the  evil  one.     Don't  use 


E.  F.  ATWATER. 

them.  Use  1-lb.  spools.  "When  we  have 
about  ^  lb.  of  wire  on  our  board  we  tie  a 
stout  cord  around  each  end,  and  one  in  the 
middle,  then  cut  all  the  wires  at  the  place 
provided,  when  we  can  draw  one  at  a  time, 
limp  and  straight,  just  enough  to  wire  a 
frame.  We  mount  the  spool  of  wire  in  a  lit- 
tle reel  and  produce  any  desired  tension  by 
a  flat  super- spring  pressing  against  the  spool 
on  the  flange  at  one  end. 

We  consider  the  old  rocker  Easterday  wire- 
imbedder  to  be  "1000  miles"  ahead  of  the 
spur,  as  the  spur  nearly  cuts  the  wire  in  two, 
and  dues  not  then  do  a  good  job  of  imbed- 
ding. When  one  hauls  wagonloads  of  ex- 
tracting-supers  and  hives  full  of  wired  frames 
and  full  sheets  of  foundation  over  all  kinds 
of  roads  to  outyards  he  soon  learns  the  reli- 
able methods.  When  we  are  not  pressed  for 
time  we  find  it  much  more  satisfactory,  with 


either  Easterday  or  spur  imbedder,  to  run 
over  the  wire,  after  imbedding,  with  a  small 
brush  dipped  in  hot  wax,  or  with  an  Onder- 
donk  spoon  with  a  small  notch  in  the  end  to 
follow  the  wire.  This  effectually  waxes  the 
wires  in  place,  and  makes  the  foundation 
strongest  where  the  wires  run.  If  this  lat- 
ter method  is  used  the  spur  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

In  the  photo  the  wiring-gauge  is  resting 
on  the  revolving  table,  on  which  we  paint 
our  lids  and  floors,  as  illustrated  by  Rambler 
several  years  ago.  This  revolving  table  is  a 
great  convenience  in  painting  lids  and  floors; 
but  for  supers  and  bodies  we  prefer  to  pile 
them  on  a  ladder  resting  on  the  ground  its 
whole  length,  in  piles  about  five  feet  high, 
and  paint  each  pile  instead  of  handling  each 
super  or  body  separately. 

Leaning  against  the  revolving  stand  is  one 
of  our  "  Acme  "  lids,  covered  with  tin  paint- 
ed white.  This  lid  has  a  rim  21  inches  deep 
to  telescope  the  hive  or  super,  and  rests  on 
two  cleats  iXlXl4,  nailed  across  the  ends 
inside,  and  next  to  the  top.  It  is  equally 
good,  either  to  use  with  an  inner  cover  or 
with  a  quilt.  This  lid  is  somewhat  similar 
to  your  shallow  metal-covered  telescope  li<i. 
but  much  more  substantial.  It  is  also  simi- 
lar to  the  Alexander  telescope  cap.  We 
made  200  of  these  lids  last  year  to  use  on 
our  comb-honey  hives,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  think  that  a  telescope  lid  is  the  only  lid  fit 
to  put  on  a  hive.  They  shed  all  water  away 
from  the  hive,  obviate  need  of  shade,  are 
best  when  a  new  swarm  is  hived,  and  if  any 
colony  is  a  little  short  of  stores  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  by  raising  the  quilt,  for  a 
full  comb  of  honey  lying  flat  on  top-bars,  or 
for  a  large  cake  of  candy. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 


DO  BEES  STORE  WATER? 


A  Report  of  an  Interesting  Experiment. 


BY  DR.  PHIL.  MAX  BOELTE. 


There  is  in  Gleaninhs  for  April  15,  1905, 
a  short  article  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  on  this 
question,  with  reference  to  a  suggestion  by 
the  editor.  When  I  first  read  Prof  Cook's 
remark  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  a 
man  of  such  unquestionable  learning  could 
make  such  an  assertion.  I  wish  to  state  only 
what  I  have  seen.  We  all  know  that  bees 
need  water,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  they  need  it  in  great  quantities.  Now. 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  see  if  Prof  Cook 
was  correct  or  not  in  his  assertions,  I  de- 
cided to  make  a  few  observations.  My  api- 
ary is  about  120  yards  from  house  and  well. 
There  is  generally  water  running  in  a  gulch 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  May.  In  order 
not  to  be  bothered  by  the  bees  around  the 
house  and  well  I  have  trained  them  to  two 
watering-places.  It  was  then  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  make  my  observations,  which  have 
been  conducted,  off  and  on,   for  the  past 
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seven  months  on  rather  hot  and  dry  days, 
and  also,  later  on,  on  damp  and  cool  ones. 

Provided  with  a  small  long-handled  paint- 
brush and  some  white  paint,  I  sat  down  near 
one  of  ihe  drinking-places  and  put  some  lit- 
tle dabs  of  paint  on  sundry  bees.  After 
having  thus  spotted  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
bees  I  waited  to  see  if  those  same  bees 
would  come  back.  In  from  five  to  twelve 
minutes,  there  they  were  with  their  paint. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  this  experiment  on 
cool  as  well  as  on  hot  and  dry  days.  Of 
course,  the 
quantity  of 
bees  coming  to 
Che  watering- 
places  was 
much  larger 
on  dry  and  hot 
d  lys  than  on 
cool  and  damp 
ones ;  yet  I 
have  seen 
them  every 
day,  even  when 
the  tempera- 
ture was  only 
5 ),  and  snow 
cloud?  passed 
overhead. 

Now,  what 
h  ive  we  to  de- 
duct from  these 
observations? 

1.  That  the 
same  bees 
make  repeat 
ed  trips  to  the 
water. 

2.  That  not 
all  the  flying 
bees  come  for 
water,  but,  as 
I  have  con- 
vinced myself, 
go  to  the  fields. 
H  ave  we  to 
conclude  that 
the  bees  that 
come  for  wa- 
ter are  nurses, 
or  especially 
chosen  bees  for 
this  water-car- 
rying? I  have 
seen  these  spot- 
ted bees  going 
into  the  hives, 
without  any 
attention  being 
paid  to  them. 
Only  a  few 
times  I  have 
noticed  that  a 
"guard"  had, 
apparently,  a 
"confab"  with 
such  water- 
carrier;  but  I 
can  not  be  sure 
whether      the 


guard  got  water  from  the  river;  neither 
have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  these 
water- carrying  bees  are  only  nurse- bees, 
but  I  incline  to  that  belief. 

I  am  much  interested  in  this  matter,  and 
shall  follow  it  up  the  coming  season  with 
one  or  two  observatory  hives.  From  what 
I  have  seen  so  far  I  feel  confident  that  the 
bees  carry  the  water  in  their  honey- stomach 
into  the  hives;  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  know 
they  store  it.  Perhaps  they  use  it  for  dilut- 
ing the  honey,  etc. ;  during  the  time  when 


THE  BIGELOW  EDUCATIONAL  HIVE. 

Complete  hive  with  shields  removed.    Main  hive  in  front  consists  of  base,  observation  cham- 
ber, super  with  four  sections,  and  two  "traveling  hives  "  at  top.    In  the  rear  is  the 

flying-cage. 
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there  is  not  enough  nectar  in  flowers  to  be 
found.  During  the  bloom  of  certain  nectar- 
bearing  flowers  the  number  of  bees  at  the 
drinking- places  has  decreased  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree. 
Lilac,  Cal. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  BEE-HIVE. 


BY  EDWARD   F.    BIGELOW. 


From  The  Nature-Study  Review,  Sept.,  1905. 


would  be  even  better,  perhaps,  to  put  fewer 
frames  in  the  flying  cage  when  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  hive. 

It  is  also  intended  that  usually  only  one 
frame  shall  be  put  in  each  half  of  the  two 
observation  chambers.  This  arrangement 
brings  under  full  observation  the  outsides 
(half  of  whole  frame)  as  follows  —  two  in 
base,  two  in  observation  chamber,  four  in 
traveling  hives,  four  in  flying  cage.  There 
will  also  be  seen  fairly  well  the  inside  sur- 
faces of  the  four  frames  (one  of  each  set) 
nearest  the  center  of  the  flying  cage.  Thus 
there  are  visible  sixteen  sides  of  frames  or 
an  equivalent  in  sides  of  an  entire  eight- 
frame  ordinary  hive.  But  in  actual  prac- 
tice, this  Educational  hive  gives  an  equiva- 


In  a  booklet   recently  published  and  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  to  those  who   ask 
for   it,  I   have   explained   why    a   bee- hive 
seems  to  be  needed  for  educational  purposes, 
a   hive    that  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  interest   sure  to  be  aroused 
by  the  instructive  and  often  un- 
known   or   unappreciated  habits 
of  the  honey-bee. 

In  that  booklet  I  have  briefly 
set  forth  the  main  points  of  this 
special  hive.  What  I  have  there 
stated  regarding  its  advantages 
I  trust  will  be  made  clearer  by 
the  accompanying  illustrations, 
their  subjoined  legends,  and  this 
additional  description. 

The  structure  is  not  so  much  a 
hive,  which  is  a  mere  home  for 
the  honey-bee;  but  rather  a  com- 
plete, elaborate,  handsome  apia- 
rian apparatus  or  laboratory  sup- 
plied with  every  facility  for  ob- 
servation, instruction,  and  exper- 
iment. I  have  long  been  of  the 
belief  that  full  justice— if  not 
more  than  justice— has  been  done 
to  cheap,  homemade,  simple  con- 
trivances for  keeping  and  ob- 
serving these  most  fascinating 
and  useful  members  of  the  insect 
world.  That  it  is  an  expensive 
hive  I  admit.  That  I  have  pur- 
posely made  it  so,  I  al?o  admit; 
and  I  strongly  advise  that  it  be 
ordered  only  in  oak  or  in  ash,  the 
wood  to  be  as  highly  polished  as 
possible.  No  patent  has  been  put 
upon  the  hive,  and  the  purchaser 
pays  only  for  the  material  and  the 
labor.  I  have  made  such  ar- 
rangements  with    the    company 

which    manufactures    and     places  gj^g  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  Bigelow  Educational  hive,  showing  storage  of  hon- 

it  in   the    market,  that  I  am   con-  ey  in  outside  frame  at  base,  three  rows  of  developing   queen-cells   in 

vinced  they  are    doing  it  without  observation  chamber,  four  full  sections  of  honey  in  super,  and  brood, 

any     pecuniary    profit,       trusting  honey,  and  bees  working  in  "  traveling  hive  "  at  top. 


for  that  to  come  from  an  in- 
creasing interest  which  this  hive  will  excite 
in  bees,  and  therefore  an  increase  in  orders 
for  the  ordinary  apiarian  goods. 

The  Complete  Hive.  —As  set  up  in  my  lab- 
oratory, there  are  placed  in  the  entire  hive 
ten  frames  in  base,  ten  in  observation  cham- 
ber, three  in  "  traveling  hives  "  (at  top)  and 
twelve  in  flying  cage— thus  a  total  of  thirty- 
five.  The  flying  cage  holds  twenty  frames, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  put  in  not  over  twelve 
—two  sets  of  three  each  on  each  support.    It 


lent  of  two  eight-frame  hives,  fully  under 
observation,  because  as  the  two  sides  of  any 
one  frame  are  usually  about  the  same,  a  full 
observation  of  an  ordinary  hive  would  show 
eight  different  combs,  or  stages  of  progress 
in  the  work,  while  this  Educational  hive 
shows  sixteen  different  frames  under  obser- 
vation at  once.  And,  as  has  been  previously 
explained,  if  it  is  desired  to  crowd  the  hive 
to  fairly  fuU  capacity,  there  would  be  a 
storage  or  ' '  base  of  supplies  ' '  in  [nineteen 
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additional  frames  (not  visible),  a  total  of 
thirty-five.  Thus  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  hive  is  of  enormous  capacity  for  obser- 
vation or  work,  and  admits  of  a  great  varie- 
ty of  combinations  and  arrangements,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  experiment,  or  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  operator. 

The  entire  structure  full  of  frames  would 
hold  forty-three,  of  which  twelve  sides  would 
be  easily  under  observation  at  one  time. 
(When  the  flying  cage  is  filled  with  frames, 
of  course  no  interior  surfaces  are  visible. 
When  fewer  than  twelve  frames  are  put  in, 
if  separated,  more  than  four  interiors  may 
be  seen).  This  is  in  addition  to  eight  out- 
side sections  in  super,  and  gives  full  facilities 
for  exhibition  of  the  stages  of  comb-mak- 
ing, the  storage  of  honey,  thef^cell  struc- 
tures, the  queen,  the  drone  and  [the  worker 
brood,  and  a  variety  of  novel  experiments. 

There  is  ample  room  under,  above,  and  be- 
tween the  two 
tiers  of  frames 
in  the  flying- 
cage  for  any 
form  or  for 
several  forms 
of  base  feeders 
such  as  the 
Page  or  the 
Miller. 

Between  the 
one- frame  and 
the  two-frame 
hives  at  the 
top  of  the  main 
division  are 
two  glass-jar 
feeders,  in 
which  the  bees 
are  sucking 
downward  (or 
feeding  from 
under  side)  the 
syrup.  In  all 
others  they  are 
sucking  it  up- 
ward (feeding 
from  top).  The 
hive  as  awhole 
is  designed   to 

be  set  up  at  some  distance  from  the  window 
or  other  exit  through  the  wall  of  a  building, 
for  temporary  exhibition  at  a  fair,  a  mu- 
seum, or  for  special  visitors'  day  at  a 
Fchool  (when  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  a 
large  number  of  visitors  to  the  regular  lo- 
cation of  the  hive  in  another  part  of  the 
building) . 

In  devising  this  form,  I  have  had  in  mind 
also  an  exhibition  in  the  center  of  large 
stores.  To  the  storekeeper  this  would  be  a 
novel  and  excellent  advertisement  to  attract 
people  to  the  store,  to  the  apiarist  a  source 
of  income  for  the  placing  and  the  renting  of 
the  hive  and  contents,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  bee  keeping,  because  producing  an 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Body  of  Hive.— This  holds  ten  regular 
frames,  a  "base  of  supplies, "  a  brood-cham- 
ber and  force  of  bees.    One  side  of  each  of 


the  two  outside  frames  is  visible.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  stored  honey  in  full  (as  in 
the  illustration)  be  shown  in  this. 

Observation  Chamber .  —  Designed  especial- 
ly to  show  processes  of  queen-rearing.  This 
chamber  is  of  extra  depth,  and  the  glass  (as 
in  body  and  super)  is  readily  removable. 
Frames  may  be  taken  out  or  put  in  at  the 
side.  These  chambers  (two  made  by  an 
especially  deep  padded  division- board)  are 
automatically  filled  or  emptied  (as  are  the 
one- frame  and  two-frame  "traveling  hives  " 
above  the  super) .  This  is  done  by  a  system 
of  slides— a  long  slide  covering  plain  slot 
and  a  Porter  bee-escape  slot  in  base  of 
chamber  to  be  filled,  and  a  long  plain  slot 
corresponding  in  length  to  both  above  it,  in 
the  base  below  the  operating-chamber. 
"*  When  the  slide  in  the  base  of  the  operat- 
ing-chamber is  out,  bees  go  in  or  out.  When 
the  slide  is  half  way  in,  bees  go  out  only; 


A  large  reading-glass,  preferably  one  five  inches  in  diameter,   makes   more  interesting   and 
easier  to  observe  all  the  activities  of  the  hive. 

and  by  pushing  the  slide  fully  in,  bees  go 
neither  in  nor  out.  Thus  one  or  more  brood- 
frames  in  either  chamber  may  be  isolated  or 
emptied  of  bees  by  manipulating  this  slide. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  bases 
of  the  one- frame  and  the  two-frame  travel- 
ing hives  and  to  the  magnifying  feeder. 

Super.— Ihxs  has  thirty- two  full  sections, 
each  four  by  five  inches,  the  entire  one  side 
of  eight  being  plainly  visible. 

One-Frame  and  Two-Frame  Traveling 
Hives.— These  have  the  automatic  filling, 
emptying,  and  isolating  devices  by  a  system 
of  two  slots,  two  slides  and  bee-escape,  as 
explained  under  the  head  of  observation 
chamber.  They  are  fastened  by  hooks  to 
the  super  cover,  and  are  easily  isolated  or 
carried  to  any  distance.  I  have  carried  a 
one-frame  with  the  queen,  and  about  five 
thousand  workers  and  one  hundred  drones, 
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to  the  four  normal  schools  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  I  spent  a  week  at  three  of  these 
schools  and  a  day  at  the  fourth.  When  the 
frame  was  not  in  use  before  public  audiences, 
the  bees  went  out  to  view  the  country  and 
to  gather  material.  The  hive  was  placed  on 
the  lawn,  or  by  an  open  wmdow^  in  school- 
room or  in  my  room  at  the  hotel,  and  the 
sliding  wire  net  before  the  entrance  at  the 
lower  part  of  one  end  was  drawn  out.  When 
I  arrived  home  the  entire  swarm  was  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  it  was  when  I  started. 

Magnijying  Feeder.  —This  is  regarded  by 
many  persons  as  the  most  original,  novel, 
and  interesting  part  of  the  hive.  It  is  fully 
described  in  the  booklet  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Flying-  Cage.— Three  sides  of  this  are  of 
glass,  the  fourth  being  of  wire  netting.  Or- 
dinary frames  may  be  plactd  in  it,  but  it  is 
made  of  special  depth  so  that  rustic  sticks 
may  be  placed  on  supports,  so  that  the  bees 
may  build  natural  combs,  and  not  the  shal- 
low, square- cornered  combs  of  the  artificial 
frames.  When  thus  used  separately  with 
the  exit  open  into  the  free  air  (not  into  the 
main  portion  of  the  hive)  it  becomes  an  ob- 
servation box  hive,  or  the  interior  of  the 
original  bee-tree,  with  combs  on  any  sort  of 
sticks,  and  of  any  length  that  the  bees  see 
fit  to  build.  By  having  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  cover  board,  a  super  or  any  other  ap- 
paratus may  be  placed  above  it.  But  for 
this  purpose  the  writer  prefers  the  original 
straw  hive,  and  thus  in  one  complete  struc- 
ture would  be  shown  the  interior  of  the 
original  bee-tree,  the  first  steps  in  hive- 
making  (the  straw  hive  above  it)  and  at  the 
left  a  complete  modern  hive  with  most  im- 
proved experimental  apparatus  and  accesso- 
ries. 

The  use  of  a  hand-  lens  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter makes  any  part  of  the  hive,  or  of 
any  structure,  or  the  movements  of  the  bees 
more  readily  and  effectively  seen,  and  is 
strongly  advised. 

I  believe  this  hive  to  be  worthy  of  the 
subject.  It  is  a  great  and  unusual  conven- 
ience. Its  facilities  are  unlimited,  and  it 
will  soon  become  a  joy  to  the  purchaser,  es- 
pecially if  he  will  use  it  for  the  study  of  the 
Apis  viellifica. 

My  best  wish  to  you,  my  reader,  is  that 
you  may  obtain  as  much  instruction  and 
enjoyment  in  the  use  of  this  hive  as  I 
have  found.  I  own  three  complete  with 
about  forty-five  sides  of  frames  under  con- 
stant observation. 

If  you  can't  get  the  whole,  start  with  the 
one-frame  traveling  hive.  Watch  the  two 
sides,  and  be  happy— and  dream  of  getting 
more  hives  and  more  happiness. 


Is  sweet-clover  honey  very  good  to  winter 
bees  on?  A  Subscriber. 

Brighton,  Colo. 

[Sweet- clover  honey  will  make  an  excel- 
lent bee- feed  for  winter.  — Ed.] 


TWO   QUEENS  IN  A  HIVE. 

During  the  season  of  1905  I  received  four 
queens  from  a  breeder,  two  of  them  worth- 
less. One  of  these  was  much  deformed,  and 
laid  very  few  eggs,  so  1  paid  little  heed  to 
her  small  colony.  I  opened  the  hive  on  a 
warm  October  day,  expecting  to  find  her 
dead;  but  on  withdrawing  the  middle  comb 
I  found  on  the  side  next  to  me  a  well- form- 
ed and  good-sized  queen,  doubtless  fertile. 
A  small  patch  of  brood  was  present.  Turn- 
ing the  comb  about  I  saw  the  worthless 
crooked  one— no  guesswork.  I  am  sure  of 
it,  for  I  was  surprised,  and  looked  times 
enough  to  make  certain. 

Sylvania,  Pa.  Richard  Simmons. 

[The  case  you  report  is  quite  a  common 
one— so  common,  indeed,  that  usually  in  an 
apiary  of  one  or  two  hundred  colonies  there 
is  liable  to  be  one  or  two  cases  of  dual  queens 
in  a  hive  in  a  season.  The  cases  are  most 
common  where  the  old  queen  begins  to  fail, 
and  a  young  queen  comes  on  to  take  her 
place.  Though  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
that  applies  in  all  such  cases,  both  queens 
are  permitted  to  do  service  at  the  same 
time.  The  old  queen  very  soon  turns  up 
missing,  as  a  rule.— Ed.} 


A  plan  for  producing  comb  honey  with- 
out INCREASE. 

I  should  like  to  submit  the  following  plan 
for  producing  comb  honey  without  increase : 
When  a  colony  swarms,  set  the  old  hive  to 
one  side  and  put  a  new  hive  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation  on  the  old  stand.  Take  the 
supers  off  the  old  hive  and  put  them  on  the 
new  one.  Over  this  put  a  bee- escape  board. 
Finally,  set  the  old  hive  on  the  bee-escape 
and  put  on  the  cover.  As  the  young  bees 
hatch  they  will  go  below.  In  six  days 
cut  out  the  queen- cells  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  raising  a  queen  in  the  old  hive.  This 
work  should  be  done  while  the  swarm  is  in 
the  air,  and  then  hive  them  on  the  returning 
plan.  The  queens  should,  of  course,  all  be 
clipped. 

Do  you  think  this  plan  would  work?  I 
have  tried  hiving  swarms.  I  have  tried  this 
method  all  but  using  the  bee- escape  board; 
but  by  having  the  old  combs  above,  the  sec- 
tions were  capped  over  with  pieces  of  the 
old  comb,  making  them  quite  dark  or  trav- 
el-stained. By  using  the  bee-escape  the 
coloring  of  the  honey  in  the  supers  would  be 
prevented.  G.  0.  Evans. 

Fulton,  Mich.,  Nov.  10,  1905. 

[Your  plan,  in  connection  with  the  Porter 
bee  escape,  would  be  liable  to  result  in  the 
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desertion  of  the  brood  in  the  upper  hive. 
The  young  bees  to  a  great  extent  would  re- 
main above,  but  all  the  older  ones  would  go 
below.  The  loss  of  this  body  heat  from  the 
older  bees  and  the  loss  of  the  body  beat 
from  some  of  the  younger  bees  going  down 
might  prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the  brood 
left  above,  especially  if  any  of  it  were  left 
unsealed.  Your  better  way  is  to  set  the 
parent  hive  to  one  side  (entrance  pointing 
same  way)  and  allow  sufficient  time  to 
elapse  until  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  brood 
is  hatched  out;  then  shake  all  the  bees  in 
front  of  the  hive  with  the  swarm,  removing 
the  parent  hive.  You  will  secure  the  same 
effect  precisely  without  the  loss  of  brood, 
and  without  the  danger  of  soiling  the  combs 
of  the  sections  from  the  old  brood- combs 
above.  This  plan  has  been  used  to  quite  an 
extent,  and  I  would  urge  it  instead  of  the 
one  you  propose.  But  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble, before  shaking,  to  put  perforated  zinc 
in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  swarm  to 
catch  any  virgins  that  may  have  hatched. 
If  the  queen  of  the  swarm  is  not  valuable, 
let  the  virgins  run  in  with  the  rest.  They 
will  fight  it  out  on  the  principle  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.— Ed.] 


THE  DANGER  OF  A  MONGREL  AMERICAN  BEE. 

I  don't  think  I've  seen  any  thing  published 
against  the  possibilities  of  a  mongrel  Amer- 
ican bee.  As  long  as  the  Italian  was,  pa7- 
excellence,  the  standard,  we  had  a  high  and 
reliable  type.  What  will  be  the  result  of  a 
general  mixture  of  Italians,  Cyprians,  Cau- 
casians, Carniolans,  German,  etc.?  While 
they  can  be  kept  "pure  blood"  or  properly 
crossed,  the  benefits  of  any  one  race  or  cross 
are  apparent;  but  is  there  not  great  danger 
that  the  high  value  of  each,  which  is  due  to 
its  distinctiveness  of  certain  characters,  may 
be  lost  by  careless  or  unpreventable  cross- 
breedmg  and  mixing? 

With  intelligent  crossing,  certain  undesir- 
able features  maybe  eUminated  — i.  e.,  the 
temper  of  the  Cyprians;  but  we  must  be 
constantly  alert  to  prevent  a  slump  in  quali- 
ty; and  I  fear  that,  the  greater  the  number 
of  races  of  bees  in  any  one  community,  the 
greater  will  be  the  chances  and  dangers  of 
such  deterioration.  H.  A.  Surface. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

[I  do  not  believe  ic  is  advisable  to  intro- 
duce into  one  locality  too  many  different 
strains  of  bees,  just  for  the  reason  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Surface.  It  is  well  enough, 
however,  to  bring  in  these  new  strains,  but 
let  each  strain  have  a  locality  of  its  own.  — 
Ed.]  

the  cells  in  the  twjn  mating- box  combs 
slant  the  wrong  way. 
The  twin  mating-box  which  you  described 
in  the  Jan.  1st  issue  is  almost  perfection; 
but  from  the  description  given,  the  small 
frames  are  put  in  the  large  frames  length- 
wise; and  when  taken  out  to  put  into  the 
mating-box  the  cells,  instead  of  slanting  up- 
ward, are  slanting  sidewise.     Will  the  queen 


lay  with  the  cells  in  that  position?  and  will 
the  bees  be  satisfied?        W.  M.  Parrish. 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  Jan.  6. 

[You  will  find  no  trouble  by  turning  the 
cells  around  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
position.  As  a  matter  of  fact  combs  can  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  young  brood  will 
be  reared  just  the  same.  Years  ago,  when 
reversing  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  fad,  the 
combs  in  all  reversible  hives  or  frames  were 
turned  bottom  upward  once  and  sometimes 
twice  in  a  season.  No  difficulty  was  ever 
experienced  to  the  effect  that  the  queen  re- 
fused to  lay  nor  that  the  bees  refused  to 
rear  brood  in  them.  For  years  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Benton,  has  been  using 
just  such  combs  in  little  mating-hives. 
Three  of  them  just  fill  out  the  inside  of  a 
standard  frame.  When  taken  out  and  put 
into  a  mating-box  they  are  turned  at  right 
angles.— Ed.]  

THE    WOODWARD     SELF-SPACING     FRAME;    A 
CORRECTION. 

Mr.  Root:— Yon  do  not  seem  to  have  got- 
ten my  form  of  frame.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  could  have  obtained  a  patent  on 
such  a  frame  as  you  described  on  page  1249. 
In  fact,  I  would  not  take  such  a  frame  as  a 
gift.  In  the  first  place,  my  frame  has 
spacers  one  inch  from  the  top- bar,  the  same 
as  at  the  bottom,  and  no  spacer  whatever  on 
the  rabbet.  Why  I  placed  the  space  one 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  frame  is  because 
the  bees  do  not  glue  frames  very  badly  one 
inch  below  the  top-bar.  It  is  always  the 
top  of  the  frames  that  gets  the  glue. 

Matanzas,  Cuba.        C.  E.  Woodward. 

[Thanks  for  the  correction;  but  even  us- 
ing spacers  as  you  now  describe,  one  inch 
from  the  top-bar,  do  you  not  find  that,  when 
you  crowd  over  three  or  four  frames  by 
pressing  on  one  top-bar  of  the  frame,  this 
frame  will  be  tipped,  smashing  bees  both  at 
top  and  bottom?  We  tried  spacers  one  inch 
down  as  you  describe,  but  abandoned  them 
almost  as  soon  as  we  saw  how  they  worked. 
-Ed.] 

bent    wires  for  holding    transferred 

COMB. 

Here  is  a  diagram  of  bent  baling  wire 
used  by  me  for  many  years  to  hold  trans-  l 
f erred  combs  in  the  frames  until  fastened  ' 
by  the  bees.  I  can  use  them  and  put  all 
sizes  of  combs  in  the  frames,  and  make 
almost  perfect  sheets  of  comb  of  them.  I 
think  the  wires  are  better,  and  quicker 
put  on  or  taken  off,  than  strings  or  sticks  ' 
or  tin.  The  wires  can  be  taken  off  the 
frames  without  taking  the  frames  out  of 
the  hive;  and  when  once  made  they  are 
good  for  years.  The  wires  hook  over  the 
top  and  bottom  bar.  They  have  probably 
been  in  use  by  bee  keepers  for  many  years; 
but  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  them 
mentioned  anywhere,  ■  and  do  not  know  of 
any  bee- men  using  them  before  I  introduced 
them  here.  F.  P.  White. 

Lemon  Grove,  Cal.,  Dec.  14. 
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CHAPTER  4. 

HOW  TO   CONTROL    SWARMS  WHEN    RUNNING 
FOR  COMB   HONEY. 

It  is  now  the  16th  of  June,  many  heads  on 
the  white  clover  are  fully  in  bloom,  while 
the  black  locust,  from  which  the  bees  ob- 
tained quite  a  little  honey,  has  just  gone, 
and  two  of  my  bee-keeping  neighbors  re- 
port "swarming  commenced."  Half -past 
three  o'clock  a.m.  finds  me  in  my  auto, 
with  the  scythe  done  up  in  a  blanket  (to 
-Iceep  it  from  cutting  and  marring  something 
it  was  not  intended  for),  occupying  the 
' '  other  seat. ' '  Those  who  have  never  rid- 
den in  an  auto  at  the  "  peep  o'  day"  can  not 
even  imagine  my  delight  that  morning. 
Birds  were  singing  from  every  branch, 
the  barnyard  fowls  were  out  after  the"  ear- 
ly worm,"  while  now  and  then  the  smoke 
from  the  chimney  of  an  early,  enterprising 
farmer  was  rising  up  in  wavy  circles  as 
it  ascended  toward  heaven.  The  eastern 
sky  soon  became  all  aglow  with  its  "gold 
and  carmine,"  telling  of  the  advancing  sun, 
while  the  cattle  and  sheep  on  a  "thousand 
hills,"  were  securing  their  morning  repast 
from  the  grass  made  so  pleasant  and  palata- 
ble from  the  "  dew  of  the  morning. ' '  When 
nearing  the  apiary,  a  jolly,  fun-loving  farm- 
er, who  had  "just  pulled  out  "  for  his  cows, 
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yard  mown  before  the  b.  es  got  "  waked  up" 
oy  the  rising  sun. 

Arriving,  the  scythe  was  hastily  un  a  rap- 
ped, and,  going  to  the  front  or  south  side  of 
row  Nj.  1  (hives  face  south,  rows  run  eabC 
and  west) ,  I  begin  at  the  east  end  and  mow 
a  swath  toward  the  west,  allowing  the 
"pointing  in  "  to  come  as  near  each  hive  as 
is  possible  without  hitting  any  of  them. 
By  thus  mowing,  the  swath  of  grass  is  car- 
ried out  and  away  from  the  entrances  to 
the  hives  so  the  bees  need  not  be  disturbed 
when  I  come  to  the  raking-up  part,  later  on. 
Arriving  at  the  west  side  of  the  yard,  I 
quickly  go  back  to  the  east  or  "  beginning  " 
end,  and  mow  through  again,  immediately 
in  front  of  row  No.  2,  but  instead  of  coming 
back  "empty,"  as  before,  I  mow  back  at 
the  rear  of  the  hives  on  row  No.  1,  cutting 
as  close  to  the  backs  of  the  hive  as  is  possi- 
ble without  hitting  them  enough  to  disturb 
the  bees  materiilly.  In  this  way  the 
double  swath  of  grass  is  left  in  the  center, 
between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  hives. 

I  now  begin  in  front  of  row  No.  3,  coming 
back  at  the  rear  of  No.  2.  Next,  I  go  to 
the  west  end  of  No.  3  and  mow  at  its  rear, 
turning  the  swath  away  from  the  rear  of 
the  hives  against  the  fence  at  the  rear  of 
the  apiary,  the  same  as  I  turned  the  first 
swath  away  from  the  entrances,  or  fronts 
of  the  hives,  against  the  fence  in  front  of 
the  apiary.  I  now  go  to  row  No.  1  and  cut 
the  grass  between  hive  No.  1  and  hive  No.  2, 
and  so  on  till  the  grass  is  cut  between  all 
the  hives  in  each  row. 

After  years  of  practice  and  experiment- 
ing, this  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  cut 
the  grass  in  any  bee-yard  laid  out  in  rows, 
that  I   know  of; 
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DOOLITTLE'S  METHOD  OF  MOWING  THE  GRASS  IN  A  BEE- YARD 

accosted  me,  while  pointing  at  the  wrapped- 
up  scythe,  with,  "Taking  the  sick  one  in 
your  ambulance  to  the  hospital?"  "Yes," 
I  I'eplied,  without  stopping,  as  every  mo- 
ment was  precious,  if  I  was  to  get  the  bee- 


and,  after  a  little 
practice,  very  lit- 
tle grass  will  be 
left  about  any 
hive  to  cut  with 
a  knife,  shears, 
or  sickle.  At 
half-past  six  the 
grass  is  cut,  rak- 
ed up,  and  put  in 
a  pile  outside  the 
bee-yard  fence, 
for  the  farmer 
who  owns  the 
land  to  use,  if  he 
so  desires,  and  I 
am  ready  for  my 
breakfast  lunch, 
P'Vwsth  which  I  eat  sit- 
ting in  the  auto. 

That  the  read- 
er may  better  un- 
derstand,   I    will 
say  that  the  fence 
enclosure   is   cal- 
culated for  30  col- 
onies, three   rows   with   ten  on  each  row 
The  rows  are  ten  feet  apart  from  center  to 
center,  and  the  hives  are  six  feet  apart  in 
the    row,  which   distance   I  prefer   to  any 
thing  else,  after  having  tried  distances  both 
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less  and  greater.  When  I  bought  this  out- 
apiary  it  had  only  22  colonies  in  it,  and  as 
I  thought  at  that  time  that  I  did  not  care 
to  increase  the  number  to  more  than  30  col- 


USE  OF  HIVE  AS  TEMPORARY  STAND;     HIVE  2  ABOUT  TO  BE 
TRANSFERRED  THERETO. 

onies,  it  was  laid  out  and  planned  for  that 
number.     And  as,  later  on,  I  was  overwork- 
ed to  an  extent  that  retrenchment  was  con- 
sidered   rather  than  en- 
larging it   has  remained 
the   same   as  when   first 
laid  out.     My  first  object 
when  buying  this  apiary 
was,  the  forming  of  nu- 
clei for  queen-rearing  at 
the  home  yard,  as  bees, 
no  matter  what  their  age, 
brought  four  or  five  miles 
from  home,  do  not  return 
so   as   nearly  or  quite  to 
spoil    a    nucleus     newly 
made,  as  do  the  bees  tak- 
en from  the  same  apiary. 
My   experience,    based 
upon   the   time  taken  to 
work  this  30-colony  apia- 
ry by  the  plan  here  given 
is,  that  from  60  to  75  col- 
onies would  be  the  right  number  for  each  out- 
apiary  to  be  worked  by  one  energetic  man, 
in  a   fairly  good  locality,  without  any  help 
from   others,  except   in  setting   in  and  out 
from  the  cellar.     One  man  can  do  this,  but 


I  consider  it   money  well   spent  when   paid 
for  help  to  do  this  carrying  part. 

I  always  begin  any  work  with  bees,  where 
I  can  work  in  rotation,  at  hive  No.  1, 
row  1,  for  this  reason:  If 
any  colony  becomes  un- 
duly disturbed  at  any  time 
during  any  manipulation 
or  work  about  it,  I  am 
soon  behind  and  away  from 
their  range  of  flight,  so 
am  less  liable  to  be  tor- 
mented by  angry  bees;  for 
if  the  object  of  their  an- 
ger is  out  of  sight  of  the 
entrance  of  their  hive, 
they  soon  forsake  the  fol- 
lowing of  that  object. 
Any  colony  after  being 
worked  at,  or  after  hav- 
ing work  done  about  its 
hive,  is  much  more  liable 
to  resent  having  a  moving 
object  in  front  of  them, 
and  in  line  with  their 
flight,  than  they  are  be- 
fore being  disturbed  Here  is  also  "  anoth- 
er something  "  which  is  well  worth  "past- 
ing in  the  hat." 
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CENTER    FRAME  IS  TAKEN  OUT  AND  A  FRAME 
OF  BROOD  PUT  IN   ITS  PLAC  E. 


Lunch  over,  I  take  an  empty  hive  and  go 
to  hive  No.  1,  this  being  one  of  the  13  hav- 
ing an  upper  story  put  on  during  the  third 
visit.  The  empty  hive  is  put  down  on  the 
ground,  close  by  the  side  of  the  colony,  as  a 
temporary  stand,  so  that  by  a  lifting,  swing- 
ing motion,  the  upper  story  can  be  easily 
set  on  it  with  scarcely  bending  the  back, 
which  is  now  done,  after  prying  it  up  at  the 
back  side  and  sending  a  few  puffs  of  smoke 
under  it  to  quiet  the  bees.  From  the 
strength  it  takes  to  "swing"  this  upper 
hive,  I  judge  there  is  some  50  or  more 
pounds  of  honey  in  it,  which  is  more  than  I 
expected  from  the  poor  season  we  have  had 
so  far.  The  lower  hive,  bottom- board  and 
all,  is  now  set  off  the  stand,  and  a  reserved 
bottom-board  placed  thereon,  when  the  up- 
per story  of  50  pounds  or  more  of  honey  is 
set  on  this  new  bottom-board  and  a  center 
frame  of  honey  taken  out,  which  is  taken  to 
one  of  the  weaker  colonies  and  exchanged 
for  a  frame  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  full  of 
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brood,  with  the  rest  of  the  cells  nearly 
empty,  after  the  bees  have  been  brushed 
from  each  into  their  respective  hives.  This 
one-fourth-full  frame  of  brood  is  now  set  in 
the  hive  on  the  new  bottom-board,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  frame  of  honey. 


DOOLITTLE  SUPER    CONTAINING  FORTY-FOUR    3^x51x1 
SECTIONS. 

Such  a  comb  seems  to  be  quite  necessary, 
where  the  upper  hive  contains  much  honey, 
as  it  establishes  the  brood-nest  in  the  center 
of  the  hive,  where  it  should  be,  and  also  al- 
lows the  queen  to  keep  right  on  laying  with- 
out interruption,  the  same  as  she  has  been 
doing.     If  the  queen  is  checked  in  her  lay- 
ing at  this  point,  as  she  would  be  in  a  hive 
thus  filled  with  honey,   if  no   frame  having 
empty  cells  was  given,  it  is  quite  apt  to  re- 
salt  in  an  effort  being  made  at  swarming, 
which  is  not  .consistent  with  the  immediate 
moving   of  the  honey  in  these 
combs  to  the  supers  above,  and 
the  success  we  wish  to  obtain, 
although,  even  in  case  of  such 
swarming,    better   results    are 
obtained  than  by  any  other  plan 
of  "shook"  swarming  which  I 
have  tried;  for  after  a  fruitless 
effort  or  two  (the  queen  hav- 
ing her  wing  clipped  so  she  can 
not  go  with  the  swarm),  and  a 
few  days  of   sulking,  they  will 
go  to  work   with   a   will,    thus 
showing  their  acceptance  of  the 
situation.     However,  if  treated 
as   here  given,  not  one  colony 
in  50  will  do  aught  but  accept 
the  situation,   and  go  to  work 
at  once  in  the  sections,    espe- 
cially if  there  is  any  honey  com- 
ing in  from  the  fields. 

I  now  get  two  supers  of  sec- 
tions, from  the  pile  which  has 
been    brought,  8  to  12   supers 
at  a  time,    each    time   I    have 
come  to  the  apiary,  either  with 
the  horse  or  auto,   each  super 
containing    44    one- pound   sec- 
tions, as  this  is  the  number  of 
3JX5|X1§  sections  my  super  covering  a  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  hive  contains.     The   sec- 
tions in  one  of  these  supers  contain  only  full 
sheets  of    foundation,   this  foundation    be- 
ing of  the  extra  thin  kirid  for  sections,  as 


manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  while 
the  other  super  has  12  of  the  44,  full  or 
nearly  so  of  comb,  left  over  from  1904,  as 
"unfinished"  sections,  they  having  been 
put  in  the  super  when  it  was  prepared  for 
the  season  of  1905,  with  the  32  other  sec- 
tions (filled  with  extra  thin  foun- 
dation) as  "  baits." 

The  baits  are  very  valuable 
with  this  plan,  as  these  bait-combs 
give  a  chance  for  the  bees  to  be 
storing  the  honey  at  once,  or  im- 
mediately after  its  removal  from 
the  combs  below,  to  give  the 
queen  room  for  her  eggs— this  be- 
ing done  while  other  bees  are 
drawing  out  the  foundation  in 
other  sections,  so  that  work  along 
all  lines  progresses  as  one  great 
whole,  without  any  interruption. 

This  super  with  baits  is  put  on 
first,  top  of    this  prepared   hive, 
and   the   other   with   sections    of 
foundation  on    top  of   this.     This 
second  or  upper   super   is   put  on 
to   give  plenty  of  room  for  any  overflow  of 
bees  or  honey  which  may  come  before  our 
next  visit,  so  that  the  bees  may  not  at  any 
time  feel  crowded  for  room.  I  have  some- 
times put  the  super  containing  the  baits  at 
the  top,  but  the  bees  do  not  so  readily  get 
to  them  there,  and  hence   slower  work  all 
around  on  the  start,  which  is   against   the 
greatest   success.     An   immediate  start    in 
the   sections  is   a  great   advantage  at   this 
stage  of  proceedings. 
Some  seem  to  think   that  the  bees  carry 


very  little  if  any  honey  from  the  brood-nest 
up  into  the  sections,  and  for  this  reason 
feed  the  bees,  between  apple  and  clover 
bloom,  sugar  syrup  or  inferior  honey  till  the 
combs  and  all  cells  not  occupied  with  brood 
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are  solid  full  of  sealed  honey,  claiming,  for 
this  plan,  yields  in  excess  of  others  who  do 
not  so  feed,  arguing  that,  by  such   a  plan, 


DOOUTTLE  S  WIDE  FRAME  WITH  SECTION'^ 


up  and  looking  through  them  toward  the 
light)  are  preferred  to  any  of  those  which 
are  filled  with  only  clover  or  bass  wood  hon- 
ey, and  coming  off  later,  they 
often  selling  for  a  cent  or  two 
more  a  pound  than  the  white, 
to  those  knowing  about  them. 

Having  every  thing  now  in 
readiness,  the  hive  is  closed  by 
putting  on  the  cover,  when  the 
queen  excluder  is  taken  off  the 
hive  of  brood,  and  I  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  shake  and  brush  the 
bees  off  their  combs  of  brood  in 
front  of  this  prepared  hive. 
To  he  continued. 


all  of  the  clover  honey  is  put  into  the  sec- 
tions. I  believe  they  make  a  mistake.  The 
greater  yield  ccmes  from  this  fed  honey  or 
sugar  going  up  into  the  sections,  together 
with  that  gathered  at  this  time  from  the 
clover  bloom;  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
such  combs  of  sealed  stores  all  emptied  or 
nearly  so,  two  weeks  after  the  clover  be- 
gan to  yield  honey,  eggs,  larvse,  and  sealed 
brood  taking  its  place.  And  another  thing 
which  proves  to  me  that  very  much  if  not 
all  of  the  honey  which  is  now  in  this  pre- 
pared hive  goes  into  the  sections,  is  the 
color  of  that  stored  therein  during  the  time 
the  queen  is  filling  the  hive  below  with 
brood.  Quite  a  little  of  the  honey  left  over 
from  the  year  before,  which  is  given  to  the 
bees  for  stimulative  purposes,  so  ttiat  they 
may  think  there  are  "millions  of  honey  at 
our  house,"  was  gathered  from  buckwheat. 
Of  course,  the  most  of  this  goes  into  brood; 
but  often  there  is  enough  left,  so  that,  when 
mixed  with  the  other  honey  which  has  been 
accumulating  since  these  combs  were  put  in 
the  hives  during   the  spring,  together  with 
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doolittle's  queen- excluder  with  drone- 
hole. 

that  coming  in  from  clover  at  this  time,  it 
will  give  the  honey  in  the  sections  from  the 
.first  super  filled  a  very  delicate  pink  hue, 
and  a  taste  not  quite  like  clover  in  its  puri- 
ty. I  thought  at  first  that  this  part  would 
be  against  my  worked-out  plan,  but  I  find 
that  these  pinkish- colored  sections  (ihe 
:Same  being  detected  only  by  holding  them 


OUR  TRIP  HOME  FROM  THE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 
ISLAND. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
April  9,  Mrs.  Root  and  I  stepped  into  a  sail- 
boat belonging  to  one  of  the  Shumard  boys, 
to  start  on  our  trip  for  the  North,  At  Sar- 
asota we  checked  our  baggage  home,  and 
then  took  a  trip  among  ihe  bee-keepers  and 
orange- growers  in  that  vicmity. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Reasoner  Brothers', 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before.  This  cele- 
brated tropical  nursery  had  things  in  extra 
nice  shape  for  the  spring  trade,  and  pack- 
ages of  rare  and  valuable  trees  and  plants 
were  being  shipped,  not  only  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  to  foreign  countries.  On 
my  previous  visit  I  mentioned  the  Reasoner 
Brothers'  plan  of  shipping  potted  trees  as 
well  as  potted  plants.  On  this  visit  I  got 
hold  of  another  wrinkle  that  was  new  to  me. 
There  are  some  rare  and  valuable  tropical 
fruits  that  are  very  hard  to  bud  or  graft. 
The  avocado  pear  (generally  called  ' '  alliga- 
tor pear"  for  short)  is  one  of  these.  Some 
of  the  new  and  rare  varieties  are  valued  so 
highly  that  fruits  have  sold  in  cities  at  half 
a  dollar  each.  Well,  in  order  to  propagate 
these  valuable  varieties  they  practice  a 
method  that  I  think  is  called  "  in- arching. " 
They  sow  the  seeds  of  the  avocado,  of  some 
good  and  thrifty  variety,  and  grow  little 
trees  in  pots.  When  they  are  a  foot  or  two 
high  these  little  pots  are  placed  on  a  shelf 
up  in  the  branches  of  a  pear-tree.  The  lit- 
tle tree  is  put  against  a  thrifty  branch  so 
the  two  cross,  X  fashion.  Then  they  are 
tied  firmly  together  and  wet  moss  is  kept 
over  the  junction.  After  they  are  united, 
the  top  of  the  liti  le  tree  is  cut  off  just  above 
the  juncture.  A  little  later,  the  limb  of  the 
pear-tree   is  cue  off  just  below  where  they 
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unite.  This  gives  us  a  top  of  the  valued  vari- 
ety. It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  graft- 
ing, but  it  is  possible  where  grafts  could  not 
be  made  to  grow.  The  little  tree  is  then  re- 
moved, and  treated  like  any  grafted  stock. 
We  saw  great  numbers  of  little  trees  that 
had  already  been  grafted  by  this  process,  or 
were  in  process  of  grafting  or  in-arching. 
A  small  potted  plant  can,  by  reversing  the 
process,  be  put  in  the  top  of  a  big  tree,  so 
as  to  get  fruit  very  much  quicker  than  could 
be  obtained  by  waiting  for  the  young  tree  to 
grow  full  size.  Mr.  Reasoner  was  rather 
crowded  for  time  that  day  because  he  had  just 
got  a  new  Cadillac  automobile,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  take  some  of  his  neighbors  out  to 
ride.  By  the  way,  there  is  not  much  trouble 
in  running  autos  in  Florida,  because  there 
are  almost  no  horses  to  get  frightened.  The 
gasohne- launches  and  sail-boats  I  have  told 
you  about  do  not  "scare  "  worth  a  cent. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Mr.  W.  B.  Collins', 
Oneca.  While  Mrs.  Root  was  chatting  with 
Mrs.  Collins,  and  admiring  the  beautiful 
tropical  flowers  surrounding  their  southern 
home,  Mr.  Collins  beckoned  to  me  and  said 
he  had  something  I  would  be  glad  to  see,  in 
the  back  yard.  Well,  I  was  glad.  On  ac- 
count of  the  excitement  of  getting  ready 
for  our  long  trip,  or  something  else,  1  had 
kind  o'  lost  my  appetite,  and  was  not  feel- 
ing just  right.  When  we  got  through  the 
house  into  the  back  yard,  there  was  a  tree 
loaded  with  the  biggest  black  mulberries  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  were  fully  as 
large  as  my  thumb,  and  two  inches  long,  and 
the  most  luscious  berries,  it  seems  to  me,  I 
ever  tasted-  at  least  it  looked  that  way  just 
then.  The  trees  were  covered  with  berries 
dead  ripe,  and  the  ground  was  pretty  well 
covered.  When  I  picked  some  off  the  ground 
to  see  if  they  were  just  the  same,  he  pro- 
tested, and  said  there  was  a  great  plenty 
on  the  tree.     While  I  ate  I  talked 

' '  Why,  my  good  friend,  I  have  heard  these 
were  splendid  for  chickens.  Why  don't  your 
nice-looking  fowls  turn  in  and  utilize  them?" 
"  Why,  the  chickens  do  eat  all  they  want, 
every  day;  but  there  are  more  than  enough 
for  the  chickens  and  our  family  besides." 

I  thought  if  that  was  the  case  I  would 
have  all  I  wanted.  As  I  hustled  the  big 
ripe  berries  into  my  mouth  it  seemed  as  if 
they  hit  the  * '  spot "  to  a  dot.  They  filled 
the  traditional  "long-felt  want;"  at  least  it 
was  the  long- felt  want  on  that  particular 
hot  day.  Some  sort  of  intuition  told  me 
they  would  not  hurt  me  a  bit,  but  that  they 
were  just  the  medicine  I  needed  — God's 
medicine— and  so  it  proved.  They  just  made 
me  well.  I  suppose  this  large  luscious  mul- 
berry will  not  grow  in  the  North,  and  it  is 
really  too  bad.  I  inquired  if  I  could  get  this 
kind  of  mulberry  at  Reasoners'  nursery,  al- 
most next  door.  Mr.  Collins  replied,  "  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  this  particular  mul- 
berry; but  Mr.  Reasoner  has  not  any  like  it, 
because  I  have  bought  irees  of  him  and  they 
are  not  nearly  as  large  nor  as  early.  But 
you  do  not  need  to  buy  any  trees— you  can 
have  cuttings  from  this  one— all  you  want." 


Then  I  noticed  that  the  long  branches  were 
loaded  with  fruit  clear  up  in  the  air,  twenty 
feet  in  every  direction,  some  of  them  run- 
ning away  up  above  the  house.  Let  me  di- 
gress a  little. 

Not  many  days  before,  Mr.  Shumard  said 
he  would  like  to  have  me  go  with  him  and 
show  him  how  I  would  trim  his  two  mulber- 
ry-trees. They  had  been  growing  just  one 
year  from  the  cuttings,  and  had  sent  out 
branches  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  After  we 
had  decided  how  much  of  the  new  growth 
would  better  be  cut  off,  he  took  these  limbs 
and  cut  them  up,  one  bud  to  a  piece.  There 
were  just  22  pieces,  some  as  large  as  your 
finger,  and  some  smaller.  He  put  them  in 
the  garden  in  a  row  with  so  little  care  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  he  would  not  get  a  tree 
from  one  of  them.  Now,  this  was  the  de- 
cision when  there  was  not  very  much  rain; 
but  in  two  or  three  weeks  every  mulberry- 
cutting  had  sent  out  a  long  green  shoot; 
and  just  as  I  came  away,  several  of  these 
shoots  had  got  fair  sized  berries  on  them. 
Mr.  Shumard  remarked  he  would  have  to 
cut  the  berries  off,  as  they  would  do  better 
if  not  allowed  to  bear.  I  mention  this  as  a 
sample  of  the  way  certain  tropical  fruits 
grow  in  Florida.*  We  had  such  bad  luck 
with  corn  and  potatoes  and  some  other 
things  that  will  grow  up  here  in  the  North 
Mrs.  Root  came  pretty  near  deciding  that 
nothing  would  grow  in  Florida.  After  she 
had  been  to  visit  the  Reasoner  Brothers  and 
some  other  people,  she  changed  her  mind. 
It  is  true  that  some  things  do  not  seem  to 
grow  at  all  down  there  in  the  tropics.  Then 
before  you  know  it  they  will  begin  to  shoot 
up  and  show  such  an  astonishmg  growth 
that  you  get  one  of  those  "happy  sur- 
prises." 

After  I  had  satisfied  myself  from  that 
mulberry- tree,  friend  Collins  showed  me  a 
raspberry-  bush.  Now,  it  has  been  pretty 
well  established  for  years  past  that  currants, 
raspberries,  and  many  of  our  northern  fruits 
would  not  grow  at  all  in  Florida;  but  just 
now  they  have  got  hold  of  a  new  raspberry 
that  looks  very  much  like  the  wine-berry 
ofl:"ered  for  sale  in  the  North  a  few  years 
ago.  This  new  raspberry  grows  and  bears 
fruit  in  Florida  all  right.  Yes,  you  would 
think  so  if  you  saw  that  raspberry- bush 
there  at  brother  Collins'  place.  Some  of 
the  shoots  were  away  up  in  the  air  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  pretty  nearly  the  size  of  a 
hoe  handle  at  that,  and  the  fruit  was  strung 
along  the  old  bearing  wood  like  currants  on 
a  currant-bush.  They  were  not  ripe  at  that 
time,  so  I  could  not  judge  of  the  size  or  qual- 

*  1  have  before  mentioned  the  pecuHar  greed  with 
which  the  Florida  poultry  take  to  all  sorts  of  garden 
stuff,  fruit,  etc.  Well,  these  mulberries,  with  their 
wonderfully  luxuriant  growth  all  over  Florida,  seem  to 
supply  this  need  of  the  poultry.  In  many  places  they 
said  they  grew  them  expressly  for  the  chickens.  The 
whole  feathered  tribe  is  fond  of  fruit.  Some  of  us  know 
this  to  our  sorrow.  Well,  these  mulberries  in  Florida 
are  easily  raised,  but  are  so  perishable  as  soon  as  they 
are  dead  ripe,  that  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  markets; 
but  they  are  jast  the  thing  for  the  chickens,  and  1  am 
sure  they  will  be  conducive  to  their  health  along  with 
their  grain  feed.  They  hflp  to  make  a  balanced  ration 
with  fowls  as  well  as  with  mankind. 
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ity  of  the  fruit.  This  raspberry  is  adver- 
tised by  Reasoner  Brothers  at  Oneca,  Man- 
atee Co. ,  Fla. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  friend  Rood, 
and  found  him  still  picking  strawberries. 
The  mulberry-tree  I  mentioned  on  my  for- 
mer visit  was  bearing  ripe  fruit;  but  in  size 
and  quality  it  bore  no  comparison  to  the  tree 
1  have  mentioned. 

Next  day  Mr.  S.  C  Corwin,  of  Braiden- 
town,  took  us  over  to  Terra  Ceia  island  on 
a  visit.  This  island  is  celebrated  for  its 
high-pressure  gardening.  Oranges  and  oth- 
er tropical  fruits  flourish  here;  but  the 
principal  crops  are  celery,  cauliflower,  to- 
matoes, and  other  garden  stuff.  I  will  de- 
scribe a  visit  to  only  one  farmer  or  gardener, 
whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  for  il- 
lustration. The  tomatoes  in  one  field  were 
two  feet  high  or  more,  standing  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  every  to- 
mato-plant was  an  exact  duplicate  of  those 
all  around  it.  The  thrifty  stalks  were  fully 
the  size  of  a  hoe-handle.  They  had  not  yet 
commenced  bearing;  but  the  picture  was 
beyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in  the  way  of 
a  tomato-field.  This  wonderful  growth  and 
luxuriance  were  the  result  of  sub -irrigation. 
There  are  artesian  wells  all  over  the  island 
They  get  the  water  by  going  down,  if  I  am 
correct,  from  75  to  200  or  300  feet.  Mr. 
Clytt  says  this  artesian  water  will  not  ans- 
wer if  run  on  top  of  the  ground  in  furrows. 
The  action  of  the  chemicals  under  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  produces  an  incrustation 
that  makes  trouble.  He  runs  the  water  in 
tiles  laid  a  foot  or  two  under  ground.  He 
can  stop  up  these  tiles  so  the  water  will 
soak  through  the  ground  from  one  line  of 
tile  to  the  other.  I  think  they  are  two  or 
three  rods  apart.  It  requires  much  care 
and  experience  to  get,  the  amount  of  water 
just  right.  All  the  soil  on  this  island  is  so 
porous  that  an  excess  of  water  gets'  away 
very  quickly.  The  tiles  help  to  take  away 
the  surplus  during  heavy  rains,  providing, 
of  course,  the  outlet  is  all  open.  To  make 
a  success  of  this  kind  of  irrigation,  the  pro- 
prietor needs  to  be  constantly  on  hand,  you 
might  almost  say  24  hours  out  of  24.  Any  mis- 
take in  leaving  the  tiles  open  when  they  should 
be  shut,  or  shut  when  they  ought  to  be  open, 
might  ruin  the  crop.  I  saw  a  crop  of  onions 
ready  to  pull,  that,  from  some  figures  we 
made  on  the  spot,  will  yield  over  2000  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  ground  had  been 
heavily  fertilized  for  cauliflower  before  the 
onions  were  planted ;  but  there  was  no  fertiliz- 
er put  on  the  onions.  The  onions  were  all 
transplanted.  Every  thing  is  transplanted 
here  on  this  ground  that  is  so  very 
valuable.  I  almost  dislike  to  tell  you  how 
much  land  is  worth  an  acre  on  this  island; 
but  I  can  give  you  an  idea  by  mentioning 
the  fact  that  a  man  paid  $200  per  acre  rent 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  acres;  and  he  made 
money  enough  after  renting  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  years  to  buy  the  land  outright. 
This  man  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Clytt, 
grows  three  crops  in  a  season  right  straight 
along  on  the  same  ground;  and  it  is  no  un- 


common thing  to  get  from  $1000  to  $2000 
per  acre  for  his  crop.  He  frequently  uses  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  fertilizer  that  costs  $35  00 
a  ton  for  a  single  crop  on  one  acre. 

Now,  please  do  not  misunderstand  me  that 
Terra  Ceia  yields  all  over  at  this  rate.  I 
have  never  been  in  a  locality  in  my  life 
where  there  were  not  good  farm<^rs  as  well 
as  poor  ones,  and  I  am  afraid  I  saw  more 
acres  of  poor  farming  on  this  island  than  I 
did  of  the  high- pressure  gardening  Where 
crops  have  been  neglected,  enormous  weeds 
shot  up  almost  like  trees.  Mistakes  in  irri- 
gation ruined  other  fields;  and  various  in- 
sect enemies  required  careful  watching  al- 
most day  and  night  to  produce  the  great 
successes. 

ORANGE-BLOSSOM    HONEY, 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  discussion  in 
regard  to  this  honey.  It  has  been  called  of 
poor  quality;  and  some  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
orange-blossom  honey.  Now,  I  think  1  have 
got  the  truth  of  the  matter,  or  pretty  nearly 
so.  The  bees  do  not  always  get  honey  from 
orange-bloom;  but  some  seasons  they  get  a 
good  deal.  There  was  an  unusual  yield  dur- 
ing this  present  spring.  Friend  Rood  has 
secured  something  like  1000  lbs  ;  and  while 
the  quality  is  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  our 
best  clover  honey  here  in  the  North,  in  my 
judgment  it  comes  very  near  it.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  friend  Rood  had  as  much 
as  8|  lbs.  a  day  from  a  single  colony  on  the 
scales.  Mr.  J.  D.  Forsyth,  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
has  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  orange-blossom 
honey.  No  wonder,  for  there  are  something 
like  200  acres  of  orange- trees  within  three 
miles  of  his  home.  I  saw  a  three-story  hive 
on  the  scales,  that  had  given  12  lbs.  a  day, 
of  orange-blossom  honey,  for  three  days  in 
succession;  and  the  day  I  was  there  a  9-lb. 
swarm  came  off  from  that  hive.  Of  course, 
this  was  extracted  honey. 

At  dinner-time  I  saw  on  the  table  the 
prettiest  display  of  honey  that,  I  think, 
ever  met  my  eye.  He  took  some  very  nice 
orange-blossom  sections  and  cut  them  up  di- 
agonally from  one  comer  to  the  other.  This 
plan  has  been  mentioned  before  in  Glean- 
ings. Each  strip  of  white  basswood  section 
contained  a  three-cornered  piece  of  honey. 
It  stuck  out  from  the  section  something  like 
a  saw  tooth.  These  chunks  of  honey  at- 
tached to  the  wooden  section  were  skillfully 
arranged  on  a  glass  dish.  As  the  dish  was 
passed,  each  guest  was  expected  to  take 
hold  of  the  wood  and  lift  up  one  of  the  lus- 
cious three-cornered  chunks.  I  wish  I  had  a 
picture  of  that  dish  of  honey  on  the  dining- 
table.  Well,  when  I  came  to  taste  it  I  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  surprise.  I  suppose 
you  know,  friends,  of  course,  I  often  do  that. 
I  do  not  always  say  it  out  loud,  but  I  do  oft- 
en say  it  to  myself.  When  these  wonderful 
gifts  of  God  are  brought  to  my  notice  I  can 
not  he'p  saying  mentally,  "May  the  Lord 
be  praised  for  all  this  beauty."  I  would 
give  a  lot  of  money  to  have  every  reader  of 
Gleanings  taste  some  orange-blossom  hon- 
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ey  like  that.  He  said  he  was  getting  20  cts. 
a  section  at  retail  in  consideration  of  the 
extra  quality.  But  if  he  had  such  sections 
of  honey  in  some  big"  city,  and  could  give 
the  people  a  taste  before  purchasing,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  they  would  bring  half 
a  dollar  instead  of  20  cts.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  a 
boy  of  only  19,  and  is  comparatively  new  in 
the  honey  business;  but  in  the  neatness  of 
his  apiary  and  the  quality  of  his  honey  I  do 
not  know  but  he  is  outstripping  many  of  the 
veterans.  May  God  bless  the  boys  for  what 
they  are  doing  and  for  what  they  have  done 
for  the  cause  of  improved  bee  culture. 


TOMATO-GROWING  ON  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS. 

When  we  came  on  our  island  in  the  fall, 
Mr.  Shumard  had,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  tomatoes.  They  were  bearing  a  lit- 
tle. While  there  was  no  frost  during  the 
winter  to  injure  them,  the  cold  storms  did 
have  a  depressing  effect,  and  the  tomatoes 
seemed  much  disposed  to  send  out  long  shoots 
or  vines,  sometimes  crawling  on  the  ground 
ten  feet  or  more  instead  of  bearing  fruit. 
Some  time  in  April  they  commenced  to  do  a 
little  better,  but  nothing  very  satisfactory. 
Along  in  March  he  planted  about  an  acre,  of 
different  ground,  with  plants  from  three  to 
six  inches  high,  grown  in  a  seed-bed.  I 
never  saw  tomato- plants  take  hold  and  grow, 
even  here  in  the  North,  as  did  these  plants, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  were  great 
handsome  symmetrical  tomatoes.  It  was 
hardly  time  for  them  to  bear  fruit  when  I 
left;  but  some  of  the  same  kind  in  my  little 
garden  made  a  tremendous  growth  but  bore 
no  fruit.  I  was  so  much  pleased  that  I  train- 
ed them  on  stakes  and  let  them  run  up  near- 
ly as  high  as  my  head. 

Well,  during  my  visit  to  Mr.  Clytt,  at 
Terra  Ceia  island,  I  got  a  suggestion.  Aft- 
ter  his  tomatoes  were  two  or  three  feet  high, 
tied  to  stakes,  he  commenced  a  severe  prun- 
ing. He  told  me  there  would  be  no  fruit  at 
all  if  the  young  shoots,  starting  out  in  dif- 
ferent places,  usually  near  the  ground,  were 
permitted  to  take  the  growth  away  from 
the  old  plant.  You  know  how  it  is  in  an  ap- 
ple-orchard. If  you  let  sprouts  grow  up 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  they  will  take 
all  the  growth,  and  the  tree  itself  will  die. 
This  same  thing  has  happened  in  our  bass- 
wood  orchard.  Where  a  tree  is  not  grafted 
it  may  be  well,  sometimes,  to  let  one  of  the 
sprouts  make  a  new  and  better- shaped  tree. 
I  have  not  had  experience  in  this  matter. 
But  now  to  get  back  to  the  tomatoes. 


Mr.  Clytt  said  that,  in  order  to  get  fruit, 
especially  where  the  ground  is  so  highly 
fertilized,  these  thrifty  bright-green  shoots 
must  be  constantly  pruned  off.  There  ia 
something  of  this  kind  in  our  tomato-book, 
but  it  has  not  been  emphazied  as  strongly  as 
he  gave  it.  He  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
successful  tomato-growers  in  Florida,  and 
perhaps  in  the  country.  While  he  gets 
three  crops  from  his  ground  every  year,  no 
resting  or  letting  up,  each  crop  sells  at  a 
price  per  acre  not  only  up  into  the  hundreds 
but  into  the  thousands,  oftentimes.  Celery 
is  usually  grown  during  the  winter  season  in 
the  coldest  weather.  After  celery  they  put 
in  tomatoes,  egg-plant,  cabbage,  snap  beans, 
cucumbers,  or  whatever  seems  to  be  in  the 
greatest  demand.  Where  it  is  possible,  the 
second  crop  is  started  growing  before  the 
previous  crop  is  harvested.  In  that  way  the 
ground  is  constantly  "kept  busy."  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  secure  such  crops  without 
being  constantly  on  the  ground  personally. 
He  said  he  could  not.  At  one  time  he  ven- 
tured to  take  a  vacation  of  about  six  weeks; 
but  in  spite  of  the  best  men  he  could  get  to 
put  in  charge  during  his  absence,  every 
thing  went  wrong  until  he  got  back  on  the 
ranch. 

A  stream  of  artesian  water  from  a  four- 
inch  pipe  is  constantly  pouring  forth  more 
than  is  ever  needed  to  water  his  ground  in 
the  very  driest  time.  But  this  very  water 
that  is  such  a  splendid  servant  will  work  a 
world  of  mischief  unless  some  one  with  long 
experience  handles  it  just  right. 

He  gave  us  a  big  bunch  of  onions  to  take 
along  when  we  left— some  of  them  almost  the 
size  of  dinner-plates.  His  ground  is  kept 
absolutely  clean,  and  it  is  also  kept  constant- 
ly stirred  so  as  to  let  the  air  go  down  among 
the  roots  of  the  plants.^ 

Perhaps  I  might  mention  right  here  that 
Mr.  Rood,  in  his  strawberry- growing,  has 
never  used  irrigation  at  all.  He  has  found 
that  a  constant  stirring  of  the  ground  is 
easier  for  him  than  it  would  probably  be  to 
use  the  water,  even  if  he  had  it.  He  show- 
ed me  one  patch  of  berries  where  he  had 
tried  to  make  a  mulch  take  the  place  of  con- 
stant cultivation.  The  ground  that  was  stir- 
red every  day  between  the  plants,  and  kept 
hoed  up  mellow,  gave  very  much  better  re- 
sults than  the  mulched  part  did.  Of  course, 
this  constant  cultivation  during  the  bearing 
season  gets  sand  and  grit  on  the  berries; 
but,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  his  berries 
are  all  washed,  and  taken  right  to  his  cus- 
tomers, to  be  used  immediately.  In  this 
way  the  berries  are  just  as  fresh  as  if  you 
picked  them  in  your  garden  and  took  them 
direct  to  the  table;  and  as  Braidentown  is 
rapidly  growing,  the  prospects  are  that  his 
local  market  will  take  all  the  berries  he  can 
raise  for  quite  a  spell,  especially  if  he  con- 
tinues to  care  for  five  apiaries  of  bees.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  he  was  getting  that 
beautiful  orange-blossom  honey  from  all  or 
nearly  all  his  apiaries,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  harvesting  his  strawberries  daily. 
No  wonder  he  is  bicsy. 
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STRAWBERRIES  ON  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS. 

The  soil  on  our  island  is  peculiar,  and  not 
every  thing  succeeds  on  it.  I  was  quite  anx- 
ious to  see  strawberries  tried,  and  sent  to 
Hastings  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  100  Ex- 
celsior plants  by  mail.  The  plants  were 
good-sized  roots,  but  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  some  time  out  of  the  ground,  and 
I  did  not  expect  very  much  of  them.  I  plant- 
ed 50  in  my  own  garden,  and  let  our  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  McAuley,  have  the  other  50.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  way  the  plants  started  to 
grow,  and  let  a  few  of  them  bear  berries; 
but  mine  were  not  of  much  account,  and  I 
did  not  expect  they  would  be,  so  soon  after 
planting.  Well,  you  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  the  little  girls  this  morning  (April 
6)  brought  me  about  as  fine  a  strawberry  as 
I  ever  saw,  picked  from  the  plants  Mr.  M. 
put  out  the  last  day  of  February.  They  had 
a  few  fair  berries  in  just  30  days  from  plant- 
ing, and  quite  a  handful  this  forenoon,  36  days 
from  planting.  Although  I  had  kept  track 
of  the  plants  pretty  well  I  was  so  much  as- 
tonished I  made  tracks  at  once  for  his  place. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  There  were 
50  beautiful  luxuriant  plants  full  of  bloom 
and  green  berries,  and  sending  out  runners 
in  profusion.  The  great  glossy-green  leaves, 
without  a  trace  of  rust  or  blight,  made  my 
heart  bound  with  the  possibilities  of  "our 
island." 

Mr.  Shumard  thinks,  however,  that  this 
may  be  a  spot  of  soil  especially  adapted  to 
the  strawberry,  and  that  they  may  not  do 
so  well  on  much  of  our  ground;  but  the  mat- 
ter is  one  easily  tested.  The  only  fertilizer 
used  was  a  slight  dressing  of  E.  0  Painter's 
vegetable  fertilizer,  rot  over  at  the  rate  of 
300  lbs  to  the  acre.  The  ground  is  some  of 
the  first  cleared  up  on  the  island,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  the  old  land  is  better  for 
many  things  than  the  new.  Had  we  plant- 
ed one- fourth  acre,  instead  of  only  50  plants, 
on  ground  all  like  this,  there  would  have 
been  quite  a  picking  of  nice  berries  in  only 
five  or  six  weeks  after  the  plants  were  set. 

Things  are  so  different  here  from  the 
North,  a  new  comer  is  often  tempted  to  say 
this  ground  is  "no  good"  for  any  thing;  but 
one  who  is  watching  for  "God's  gifts"  will 
often  meet  with  "  happy  surprises  "  like  the 
one  I  have  mentioned. 


of  5  ounces,  breaking  my  own  record  of  three  years  ago, 
and  the  world's  record  by  %  of  an  ounce.  A  common 
quart  box  holds  18  ounces.  Good  Candies  and  Brandy- 
wines  run  from  25  to  30  in  a  box.  Four  of  my  berries 
would  have  filled  a  box  and  almost  two  ounces  to  spare. 
The  weighing  was  witnessed  by  three  officials  at  the 
government  pomological  department,  and  the  berry 
photographed,  and  modeled  in  wax  for  their  show-case. 
It  was  11  inches  around,  and  3Ji  inches  in  diameter.  I 
will  mail  you  a  photograph  of  it. 

Arthur  T.  Goldsborough. 
Wesley  Heights,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


A     STRAWBERRY     ALMOST    A    FOOT     IN     CIR- 
CUMFERENCE. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  not  a  fish  story,  but 
it  is  an  honest  truth  that  comes  from  a  man 
who  has  a  national  reputation  in  originating 
new  varieties  of  strawberries.  I  have  vis- 
ited his  place,  and  am  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him.     Read  what  he  says: 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  Bro.  Root,  since  we  have  had 
a  strawberry  talk.  I  will  fruit  next  June  900  seedling 
strawberries.  As  each  has  a  label,  and  six  runners 
taken  off  each,  and  separately  described  in  a  big  book, 
you  can  imagine  the  work,  and  no  one  helps  me.  One  of 
my  seedlings  took  the  first-medal  award  at  St.  Louis 
last  year.  The  judge  said  they  were  Jar  bigger  than 
any  others  shown  there,  although  the  largest  was  not 
quite  2^2  ounces.    This  year  I  had  one  within  a  fraction 


SWEET  CLOVER;  WILL  IT  GROW  IN  FLORIDA? 
YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER,  ETC. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw  I  would  say 
that  I  tried  seeds  of  all  of  our  honey- plants 
in  my  garden  on  the  island.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain bee  plant  and  spider-plant  came  up 
promptly,  and  will  probably  do  all  right. 
Sunflower  grew  very  well,  but  borage  was 
the  most  luxuriant  of  the  seeds  in  our  cata- 
log. Crimson  clover  seemed  to  start  out 
nicely.  Sweet  clover  was  sown  outside  of 
my  poultry-netting  inclosure;  but  the  little 
chicks  I  have  mentioned  nipped  it  off  as  soon 
as  it  came  in  sight.  I  tried  some  more, 
fencing  off  the  chickens,  buti  t  was  not  up 
when  I  left.  Globe  thistle  started  out  lux- 
uriantly; and,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  com- 
mon thistle  covering  a  great  part  of  the  isl- 
and, that  grows  larger  than  I  ever  saw  any 
thistle  in  the  North,  and  the  bees  were  all 
very  busy  on  it,  getting  both  pollen  ^ind  hon- 
ey, during  February,  March,  and  April. 
While  we  are  talking  about  sweet  clover, 
below  is  a  letter  giving  one  advantage  that 
yellow  sweet  clover  has  over  the  white: 

Please  save  me  fO  lbs.  of  the  yellow  variety  of  sweet 
clover,  and  do  not  fail  me.  I  see  that  the  yellow  variety 
comes  up  first  in  the  spring,  and  I  have  about  four 
acres  of  it.  My  cows  and  horses  are  crazy  to  get  on  it; 
but  as  I  want  to  save  it  for  seed  and  earljr  blooming  I 
do  not  want  them  on  it.  I  also  have  about  nine  acres  of 
the  white  variety;  but  it  is  a  little  slower  to  start  in  the 
spring.  R.  L.  Snodgrass. 

Gordon,  Kan.,  April  12. 

The  above  letter  reminds  me  that  we  are 
not  only  sold  out  entirely  of  yellow-sweet- 
clover  seed,  but  the  constant  call  f'>r  sweet- 
clover  seed  of  every  kind  is  coming  in  from 
every  direction  in  a  way  we  never  knew  it 
before.  It  seems  that  the  world  generally 
is  beginning  to  discover  that  none  of  the 
clovers  should  ever  be  called  noxious  weeds. 
If  there  are  horses  or  cattle  anywhere  that 
have  not  learned  to  eat  tender  sweet  clover 
when  it  first  comes  up,  they  are  certainly 
lacking  in  education. 

SWEET  CLOVER  AND   NITROGEN  BACTERIA. 

The  following  from  the  Rural  New-  Yorker 
explains  itself: 

Mr.  Jamison,  of  Southern  Ohio,  finds  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  farmers  in  other  sections  should  go  to  such 
pains  to  get  a  stand  of  alfalfa.  Inoculating,  using  lime 
and  fertilizers,  and  all  the  petting  and  fussing  which 
some  writers  advocate,  seem  useless  to  him,  for  in  his 
locality  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  fit  the  land  and  sow  the 
seed.  In  that  section  sweet  clover  grows  in  abundance, 
therefore  inoculation  is  not  necessary. 

Where  sweet  clover  grows,  there  is  no 
use  in  sending  off  for  inoculated  soil  or  inocu- 
lating bacteria.  Sweet  clover  does  the  busi- 
ness, works  for  nothing,  and  boards  itself. 
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Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

A  Remarkable  Watch  Offer. 
A  $12.00  Watch  for  $8.65. 


That's  what  we  say  and  what  we  mean— a  $12.00 
watch  for  $8.65. 

We  can  give  it  to  you  in  two  sizes,  known  to 
jewelers  as  12  and  16  size,  the  former  being  the 
fashionable  size  to-day  for  men,  the  latter  the 
large  watch  which  more  conservative  men  like 
best. 

You  can  choose  either  an  Elgin  or  Waltham 
movement,  stem  wind  and  stem  set. 

The  case  is  open  face,  gold  filled,  warranted  for 
twenty  years. 

If  a  plain  face  is  preferred  you  can  have  it,  or 
you  can  have  an  engraved  case. 

Our  general  line  includes: 
Watches  for  men  from  $5.00  up  to  $275.00. 
Watches  for  women  from  $5  00  to  $40  00. 
Watches  for  boys  and  girls,  $1.00  to  $10.00. 

Jewelry  is  only  one  of  our  lines — we  are  a  store 
of  seventy-five  departments — if  you  would  form  a 
good  idea  of  our  scope,  send  for  our  Spring 
Catalog,  now  ready. 

It  costs  nothing. 


r 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


A 


4  Percent    INTEREST 
Compounded  Twice  a  Year! 


Assets  of  over  one  half 
million  and  tlip  m^na^'ement 
of  prudent  men  of  solid  finan- 
cial standing'  give  this  bank 
every  clement  of  safety. 

Send  to-day  for  particj- 
lars,  explaining  how  you  can 
open  an  account  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail. 

■><'  >?  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances all  or  any  part  of  your  de- 
posit may  be  withdrawn  at  will. 


.THtSAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

^       BANK  COMPANY      - 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer.  Pres.  A.  I    Root,  Vice-pres. 

I  E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


Sliding  doors,  ad  j  ustable 
shelves,  in  Quartered  Oak 
and  Mahogany.  Send  for  il- 
lustrated free  catalog. 

The  Cleveland  Desk  Co., 

CLEVELA.ND.  O. 
Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


Sad  Death  of  Floral  Lawn 

Cause,  Smothered  by  Dandelions 

Save  your  LAWN.  Send  one  DOLLAR  and  we  will 
deliver  free  at  your  door  a  dandelion  and  weed  puller 
that  will  pull  any  weed  having  a  tap-root  not  over  14 
inches  in  length  at  the  rate  of  1000  per  hour;  will  leave 
not  a  drop  of  dirt  nor  any  torn  places  in  sod.  No  stoop- 
ing, no  bending,  no  grunting.  Women  and  children  can 
operate  it.  When  you  have  pulled  thousands  of  weeds 
and  dandelions  from  the  lawn  there  will  be  no  broken 
sod  nor  a  visible  place  where  the  pest  was  extracted. 

Standard  Incubator  Co.,  Ponca,  Neb. 


^HERES  MONEYIN 

If    you   understand   modern   methods   and 
farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  Gleanings  who  is  in- 
terested in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the 
growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalog 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Floriculture, 
which  we  oflfer  under  Prof.  Brooks,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell  University. 
Home  CorTespon.  School,  Oept.l2,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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This  Rubber-Tire  Wagon 

Union  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Best  hick- 
ory wheels ;  |-in.  Rubber  Tire;  long-distance, 
dust-proof,  high- arched  axles;  oil-tempered 
springs.  First- quality  material  and  finish, 
worth  nearly  double  our  Factory  Price.  We 
ship  for  your  examination,  without  a  cent  in 
advance,  if  desired,  and  allow 

30   DAYS   FREE  TRIAL 

Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.    You  save  dealers'  profits.    We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  from 
$26.50  to  $150.    50  styles  Harness,  $5  to  $60.    Write  to-day  for  our  200-page  Illustrated  Style  Book.    Free  for  asking. 

Union   Buggy  Co.,  45  Saginaiv  St.»   Pontiac,   Micli. 


33  Years  Selling  Direct*    ^^^^^^^^s 


Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  oup 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for  ex- 
amination and  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and 

price. 

We  are  the 

Largest 

Manufacturers 

in  tire  World 

selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 
We  make 200 styles 
of  Vehicles,  65 
styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large  tree 
catalogue. 

No.  647-  Top  Buggy.    Price  complete. 
J40.00.    As  good  as  sells  for  825.  more 


No.  331 .    Canopy  Top  Surrey.   Price  complete, 
$65.50.    As  good  as  sells  for  $.:b.  more. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  ft  HARNESS  MFG.  CO., 
ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


We  Make 

We  Sell 

We  Guarantee 


We  are  not  inviting 
you  to  buy  a  vehicle 
through  a  mail  order  house.  We  are  manufac- 
turers. "Direct"  with  us  means  direct  from 
factory.  Three  Years  Guarantee 
and  30  Days  Free  Trial 
before  you  close  the  bargain.  We  make  the 
pi  ice  just  about  half  of  others,  and  even  after 
you  have  bought,  you  get  your  money  back 
without  cavil  it  ynu  find  a  flaw  in  three  years  time. 
That's  the  advantage  offered  Progressive  vehicle 
buvers.  A  couple  special  bargains.  Complete  catalog 
tells  it  all.    Do  I .  't  f  ai  1  to  send  for  it. 

THE   PROGRESSIVE   VEHICLE   MFG.  CO., 

DepI  O.   Ft.  Wayn«,  Indiana. 


$35^2 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Vehicles  and  harness,  a. i  sold 
dire.'t  from  factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

Genuine 
Free  Trial. 

No  money,  no  note  to  sign,  no  deposit.  "Anderton'  ^ 
Vehicles  must  sell  themselves.  Two  years  approval 
test,  backed  by  $25,000.  bank  deposit  put  up  as  a 
guarantee  to  make  you  sure  of  yourn)oney  back. 

W^rlte  for  our  free  110-page  illustrated  catalogue 
No.  21     It  fully  explains  our  offer. 

THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO., 

4 1  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


YOU   SPRAY 

Make  it  as  easy  and  effective  as  possible. 
Buy  your  outtit  from  a  concern  that  h.is  long 
made  a  specialty  of  spraying   machinery.     A 

DEMING  SPRAYING 
OUTFIT 

ilways     gives      satisfaction.      20 
styles.    An  outfit  for  every  pur- 
pose including  Barrel,   Knap- 
sack,   Bucliet    and     Hand 
Sprayers  and  Power  Outfits. 
Get  free  catalog  and  study  the 
Deming  line  before  you  buy. 
THE  DEMING  CO., 

230  DepntSt..   Salem,  O. 

Heniooi  Uubb«li,  Weatern 

Amenta,     Chicago. 
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Farm  Gates 


SOLD  to  ONE  MAN 

and  are  now  in  actual  everyday  use  on 
his  farm.  This  certainly  is  pretty 
strong  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  fences  on 
than  pay  for  its  first  cost  in  one  season 
farmer  in  passing  through  it,  or  in  driv 


ShelbTville,  Ind.,  March  3,  '06. 
Best  Gate  Co..  67-69  E.  Jackson  St. 

Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
Dear  Sirs:— Please  deliver  to  bearer, 
Albert  Luther,  six  12  ft.  BEST  Gates  for 
Pairland  farm.  This  will  make  eighty- 
five  BEST  gates  bought  of  you  for  our 
farms  in  this  county,  manj*  of  which  have 
been  in  use  several  years.  They  are 
light,  durable,  and  do  not  sag  or  warp, 
and  have  not  cost  one  cent  for  re- 
pairs. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  BEST  Gates,  and  no  doubt 
will  have  one  hundred  or  more  in  use 
before  fall.        Very  trulv  yours, 

J.  B.  H.A.MILTOX. 


the  Best  Gate.      A  good  gate 

a  well  kept  farm.     It  will  more 

in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  the 

ing  from  one  field  into  another. 


The  BEST  Gate 

is  certainly  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
It  is  light,  strong  and  convenient  to  handle.  The  frame  is  made  of 
select  hard  pine  and  strongly  braced.  There  are  ten  strands  of  high 
CARBON  coiled  SPRING  STEEL  WIRE  on  this  gate  which  are  attached  to 
the  frame  work  with  a  patent  rachet  so  as  to  allow  for  tightening 
when  needed.      You  cannot  reproduce   this  gate   for  less  than  50  per 

CENT  MORE  THAN  WE  ASK.       We  Sell  the  BeST  GATE 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User 

and  PREPAY  THE  FREIGHT  as  far  as 

300  miles  from  Shelbyville.      Price 

$5    and    upward     according     to    the 

size  of  gate.     The  illustration  below 

shows  the  strength  of  the  Best  gate. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  this  gate 

will  hold  a  weight  of  more  than  700 

lbs.   without  buckling  or  sagging.     Write  for  our  booklet,  it  describes 

The  Best  Gate  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  in  this  advertisement 

THE  BEST  GATE  GO. 

Dept.  L  Shelbyv'lE®^  QncSiana. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


=^=f^ 
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This  is  One  Style  j^  -^ 
j^     j^     J0'      of  Machine 

on  which  hollow  concrete  blocks  from  which 
the  attractive  homes  we  have  shown  in  the 
last  few  numbers  of   Gleanings  are  built. 

We  make  several  different  styles  of  ma- 
chines, having:  different  capacities,  and  in- 
tended for  different  purposes. 

All  are  built  by  the  most  careful  work- 
men and  from  the  best  material  obtainable. 
The  designs  we  follow  have  been  accepted 
after  long  and  careful  experimenting. 

We  would  like  to  send  our  interesting  booklet, 
showing  machines,  houses  and  blocks.  Every  man 
who  builds  needs  a  copy.    It's  free  for  the  asking. 

Medina  Concrete  Company 

22  Court  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


\^  %^" 


\  8.  •^r  % 


PIOWEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOl-ESALE  PRICES 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  iree  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  lor  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.         WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  ^^t  is67  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 


ssr: 


Sold  by  Dealers  in  Seeds  all  over  America. 


j^xununtncr7Uji^So£^ 


i/ujAAi/Mic4ln^MM^  ^JL(^Mp^(r7i/ 


'UruJA/. 


''SLUG  SHOT" 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed  either  by  duster, 
bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying.  Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant 
Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Lice, 'olugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc.,  and 
it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides.  |[[^=Put  up  in  Popular 
Packages  at  Popular  Prices.     Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchant^* 

HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  worth  having  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  and  for  bee-hive  paint. 
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Every  Family  Needs 

W.  R.  Harti^an's  Improved  Eg^-opcncr 

Prevents  daubing-, 
and  pieces  of  shell 
in  food.  They  are 
duralle.  Any  per- 
son can  open  eggs 
with  them  Ni'kel. 
25c;  silver,  50c.  Sent 
to  any  address  post- 
paid on  receipt  of 
above  price  in  silver. 
W.  R.  Hartigan  &  Son 
Collinsville.  Ct 
U.  S.  A. 
Liber.ll  discounl  to 
agents 


NEW  WAY 


I'     S' 


LATHROP'S 

CHICK  SERVED 

FOR   FOOD  OR  WATER 

Chicks  cannot  get  in  it  or  on 
^    it.      Made   without    seams. 

\\  DEALERS     HAVE    THEM. 

'I   EACH,  ?5C.     POSTPAID,  3SC. 
DOZ£N,    $2.50 

LATHROP  MFG.  CO. 

-o  Central  Ave. R ->criester,N.Y- 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  lipht. 

Every  lamp  warranted. The  most 

brilliant, economi<-al  light  made. 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or  smoke. 
AGESTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
THE    BEST   LIGHT   COMPANY, 
306  C.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


How  to  Organize 

A  Farmers'  Telephone  Co. 

We   have  published  a  very  in- 
structive telephone  book  espec- 
cially  for  the  man    who  wants 
to  know  ALL    about  telephone 
matters.    It  tells  how  to  organ- 
ize,   how    to     build    the     lines; 
aljo\it  different  types  of  'phones, 
consiruction;  gives  by-laws,  and 
constitutions;  in  fact  it  is  a  tele- 
phone encyclopedia  every  farm- 
er should  hnve.    We  send  it  free 
if  you  mealion  this  paper.     Ask 
for  book    33l;,  "How  ibe   Tele- 
phone Helps  the  Farmer."     You  will  fjot  it 
by  return  mail.     Address   nearest    otEce. 
Stromborg -Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.— Chicago,  111. 


SAVE  POSTr^J 

Only    from    one-half  to   one- 

".i-^^third  the  usual  number  are  ne- 

--gcessary  with  Page  Fence— the 

Isrreatest  post  saver  known. 

'Double-strength   spring  steel 

=(r^y     horizontals    is     the    reason. 

This  savins'  in  posts  is  worth 

your  while.     Write  today, 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Box  5413  Adrian,  Mich, 


UWH  FENCE 


ifmnrm  Many  designs.    Cheap 
YYYYY  wood.  33  naee  CataloE 


_,    „ r  &g 

wood.  33  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme* 
t«rie8  and  Chnrches.  Address 
COLLED  SPRING  FENCE  «0. 
Box )  i48      Winchester,  lacL 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

'TAKE  OFlYflORHATTOTHE  MYERS' 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myars. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.     Send  for  cata- 


Hfl  log  and  prices 


^^         .ABL  F.  £ .  Myers  &  Bro_. 
Aslilaud,  Ohio. 


WATER  GLASS  EG6S 

Pre.serve  them  for  many  months  just  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  laid  with 

WILLETT'S  ^t*;is"  PRESERVER 

Theonly  sure  way  o(  preserving  eggs  to  sell  a!  liiuh 
prices.  Pure  watei  glass.  Cost,  about  Ic  per  dczeu. 
I'int,  15c ;  quart,  25c ;  gal.  ?1.   Circulars  free  for  postal. 

Willett's  Water  Glass  Egg  Preserver  Co. 
Box  63,  Anderson,  l-n. 


BANTA 


lncubators&  Brooders 

Backed    by    14    Years 
■Hm  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  K'uesswork:.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  reg-ulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction,  i.  Send  for 
free  book.  Bfi  «TA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.    23 ,  Ligonier,  lad. 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
BruT  *t  Jl  ^"'^  f "  P*'  month.  Let 
IlLnl  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.    Prices,  ready  to 

^use:  $.).00  up.    Free  catalog— tells  all. 

BUCKEV^I NC U BATOR  CO..  Bos     64i  Springfield,  O. 


mm 

TOBIHID 
INCUBAIORS 

—--AND  —■' 

BROODERS 


W 


A  10-year-old  boy  can  do 
it  with  Peerless  plans. 
Anyone  can  build  suc- 
cessful machines  and 
make  money  making- 
them  forothers.  These  il- 
lustrated plans  complete, 
showing^  every  step  of 
construction. are  free  with 
every  request  for  our  new 
Incubator  and  Brooder 
Supply  Catalog-.  It  tells 
all  about  the  New 

ACME  COMPOUND    WAFER  REGULATOR  and 

^  AUTOMATIC  LAMP 

Combined  damper  and  flame 

regulation,   saves   imi 

'j  the  oil,  will  fit 
any  machine. 
Write  for  catalog. 
H,  M.  SHEER  CO. 
Dept,  33,Quincy,  111. 
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ITS  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  al>vays  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


^i:\- 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  lessJabor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 


;, 


f&>u 


1^' 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


t.^' 


tA^  * 
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"The  Best  Gift  of  All" 


— Her  Diamond  Engagement  Ring. 

nSamnnHc  Ac  An  InVPCtmPnt  ^'"e  a  better  and  safer  investment  than  real  estate. 
UiaillUIIUo  ^lo  AAII  IIITCOIIIIC/Illi  banks,  insurance,  stocks,  etc.  Diamonds  have  advanced 
in  value  20  ner  cent  annually  in  recent  years,  and  their  scaicity  indicates  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  near  future.  Diamonds  are  the  universal  currency  and  can  be  immediately  converted  into 
cash.    It  pays  to  look  prosperous;  to  be  successful,  look  successful— wear  a  Diamond. 


Loftis 
System 


DIAMONDS 


On 
Credit 


OlIP  PrirP^  ^""^  'O***  '5  per  cent  lower  than  the  ordinary  spot  cash  retail  jeweler.  We  are 
VUI  I  I  IVCO  direct  importe.s.  buying  our  Diamonds  in  the  rouKh.  which  we  cleave,  cut  and 
riolish  in  our  own  work  shops.    In  buying  from  us  you  save  the  profit  of  broker,  jobber,  wholesaler 

and  retailer. 

ThP  I  nf  tic  ^  VCtpm  The  credit  of  the  honest  employee  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  his  more 
I  lie  LUIllo  OjolCIII.  fortunate  employer.  Confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  people  is  the 
key-note  of  our  success.  Let  us  send  you  our  new  illustrated  Catalotr.  66  padres,  lOOO  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  in  jewelry  art:  you  can  make  selection  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home  and  the  article  selected  will  be  sent  on  approval  without  expense  to  you. 
If  you  decide  to  purchase,  you  pay  one-fifth  of  the  amount  and  pay  the  balance  in  eight  equal 
miinthly  payments. 

OliP  nii;ir;)lltPP  We  give  vou  our  written  guarantee  certificate  as  to  value  and  quality  of 
UUI  UUai  ail  ICC.  Diamond  purchased,  and  the  privilege  of  exchanging  same  at  any  time  for 
a'  V  other  article  of  Jewelry  from  our  Million  Dollar  Stock,  or  for  a  larger  stone,  allowing  you  full 
credit  for  what  you  have  already  paid.  Our  Guarantee  is  backed  bv  higher  bank  and  commercial 
ratings  than  all  our  small  imitators  combined— consult  your  local  Banker,  have  him  refer  to  his 
Dun  or  Bradstreet  book  of  commercial  ratings. 

^trirtlv  Pnnf  Mpntial  Every  transaction  with  our  customers  is  strictly  confidential,  for 
olllt<llj  L>UllllUC/llliai.  even  your  own  family  need  not  know  that  you  are  not  paving  spot 
cash  — unless  you  tell  them.  The  Diamond  your  friend  is  wearing  was  probably  bought  on  the 
Loftis  System. 

Vniir  Trprlit  established  with  us  Isavaluableassetelsewhere.  Other  standards  of  value  may  rise 
■  UUI    V>l  C/Ull  Q^.  f-iii^  but  Diamonds  the  universal  currency,  will  continually  increase  in  value. 

The  Old  Reliable,  Original  Diamonds  on  Credit  House.  ^ftt"a'^cfnJfnuous 

record  of  sncees>.  we  are  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  reliable  credit  retailers  of  Diamonds. 
Watches  and  Jewelry  in  the  world, 

*'Qavp    a    niamnnil  "    Letusactas  vour  bankers  and  help  you  make  and  save  money.  _.^nd 

OQTC    a     UianiUIIU.        today  for  our  latest  Catalog  and  Diamond  Souvenir,  showmg    How 

easily  you  can  wear  and  own  a  Diamond  by  the  Loftis  System."    Remember  Diamonds  win  Hearts. 


DIAMOND  CUTTERS 


WATCHMAKERS 

Dept.E637  92-96  State  St. 

Ulostrfttion  courtesy  Chicago  Record  U 


Diamond  Importers 


JEWELERS 

BROS&CO.i^    Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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BEESWAX   WANTED. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  all  the  beeswax  we  can  get. 
and  will  pay,  till  further  notice,  29  cents  cash,  31  in 
trade,  delivered  here.  We  hope  the  price  will  not  have 
to  go  any  higher,  for  if  it  does  we  shall  have  to  increase 
the  price  of  comb  foundation  as  well,  and  we  want  to 
avoid  changing  the  price  of  that  during  the  season  if 
we  can. 


ALEXANDER  FEEDER. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  Alexander  feeder 
spoken  of  in  an  article  in  this  issue.  We  make  them  19 
inches  long,  so  they  may  be  used  with  either  an  eight  or 
ten  frame  hive.  With  a  ten-frame  hive  they  will  pro- 
ject three  inchefe  beyond  the  hive  for  feeding,  and  the 
block  may  be  laid  crosswise  of  the  feeder  or  be  cut  off 
as  preferred.  With  the  eight-frame  hive  the  feeder 
projects  five  inches,  and  the  block  lies  lengthwise.  We 
soak  the  feeders  in  oil  to  preserve  them,  and  fill  the 
pores  to  prevent  the  feed  from  soaking  in.  Price  finish- 
ed, including  block,  25  cents  each.  Ten  for  $2.00;  BO  for 
$9.00. 


GERMAN   BEE-BRUSH. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  bee-brush  which  he  received  from  Germany, 
made  of  genuine  bristle  or  horsehair.  He  had  used  one 
a  whole  season,  washing  it  out  often,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  at  the  beginning 


He  considered  it  so  far  ahead  of  any  thing  he  had  ever 
seen  or  used  that  he  wanted  no  other.  We  concluded  if 
it  was  so  good  for  him  it  must  be  equally  good  for  oth- 
ers. We  are  now  provided  with  a  stock  which  we  offer 
at  25  cents  each;  by  mail,  30  cents.  The  bristles  are 
black,  and  about  two  inches  long,  extending  eight  inch- 
es on  the  handle.  Made  of  white  bristles  it  would  cost 
5  cents  each  more. 


BIGELOW  EDUCATIONAL  HIVES. 
We  have  arranged   to  supply   the  trade  with   these 
hives  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 
Bigelow  educational  hive  complete,  as  shown  page 

590,  in  pine,  nailed  and  varnished $20.00 

Same,  in  oak 25.00 

Either  of  the  above  furnished,  with  glass  only 

omitted,  at  a  reduction  of 1.50 

The  feeding- boar  1  and  one  and  two  frame  hives 

may  be  omitted  if  desired,  and  price  reduced  by    5.00 

Flying-  cage  in  pine,  no  wire  or  glass 3.00 

Same,  in  oak 4.00 

Mahogany  feeder,  with  lens,  in  pine 4.00 

Same,  in  oak 5.00 

Samples  of  these  hives  may  be  seen  in  our  New  York 
and  Chicago  oflfices.  at  44  Vesey  St.  and  144  Erie  St., 
respectively.     Fuller  particulars  on  application. 


HOTBED   SASH. 

Cypress  lumber  has  been  advancing  in  price  as  well 
as  other  kinds,  and  the  IVi-inch  shop  grade  used  in 
making  hotbed  sash  can  not  be  had  at  all  of  any  of  the 
mills,  so  far  as  we  can  find.  We  were  fortunate  in  find- 
ing some  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  and  have  kept  our 
orders  up.    We  have  had  a  car  ordered  since  last  De- 


cember, which  has  not  been  shipped  yet,  and  we  can 
not  tell  how  soon  it  will  be.  We  have  another  car  or- 
dered from  another  dealer,  so  we  may  hope  to  be  in 
shape  to  care  for  our  orders  as  well  as  any  one  can. 
We  have  one  car  on  hand  which  will  make  several  hun- 
dred sash.  Prices  will  be  5  cents  each  higher— i.  e.,  85 
cts.  each,  $4.00  for  5;  $7.50  for  10. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


RUNNING  WATER;  ITS  MEASUREMENT  AND  SERVICE. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  by  one  of  our 
bee-keepers.  The  tables  in  it,  I  should  think,  might  be 
exceedingly  valuable  to  many  of  the  friends  in  the  arid 
regions  where  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  Price  EO  cts. 
By  David  S-  Gray,  Dolores,  Col. 


TOBACCO  DUST. 

We  have  furnished  many  tons  of  tobacco  dust  to  those 
who  grow  lettuce,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.  It  is  used 
as  an  insecticide  and  fertilizer.  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  it  in  quantities  large  or  small— 10-lb.  lots,  25  cts.; 
100-lb.  lots.  2  cts.  per  lb.;  150  lbs.  for  $2.75.  Cases  of 
300  to  400  lbs.  each,  at  Wi  cts  per  lb.  Can  ship  from 
here  or  from  Marquette,  Mich. 


BUCKWHEAT  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS  —  SILVERHULL.  JAP- 
ANESE. ETC. 

Once  more  buckwheat  for  seed  is  rather  scarce.  We 
are  nearly  sold  out  of  Japanese.  But  we  have  quite  a 
nice  stock  of  silverhull.  This  has  been  grown  by  bee- 
keepers for  tweni  y  years  past,  and  quite  a  few  claim  it 
yields  more  honey  and  more  bushels  of  grain  than  the 
Japanese.  The  silverhull  is  also  known  as  the  "gray  " 
buckwheat.  In  1882  we  sowed  four  acres  of  silverhull 
as  late  as  the  15th  of  August,  and  got  92  bushels  of  nice 
seed  in  65  days  from  the  date  of  sowing.  I  do  not  men- 
tion this  to  encourage  sowing  as  late  as  that,  for  that 
year  the  frost  held  off  unusually.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  best  yield  of  grain  usually  comes  when  the 
buckwheat  is  sown  as  late  as  it  can  be  without  being 
caught  by  the  frost.  Ordinarily,  in  our  locality,  it  is 
coBsidered  unsafe  when  sown  later  than  the  latter 
part  of  July.  At  the  present  prices  it  seems  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  a  good  crop  for  bee-keepers,  not  only  for 
the  honey  but  for  the  grain,  especially  when  the  price 
is  more  than  $1.00  a  bushel. 

Just  now  the  best  price  we  can  make  is  $1.25  per 
bushel,  bag  included ;  half  bushel,  65  cts. ;  peck.  35  cts  ; 
pound.  8  cts.:  by  mail,  15  cts. 

Be  careful  about  ordering  small  quantities  of  buck- 
wheat by  express  to  be  sent  long  distances.  The  ex- 
press charges  may  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  grain. 
Better  order  a  bushel  or  more  and  have  it  sent  by 
freight. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Western  Illinois  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  county  court- 
room, in  Galesburg,  on  Wednesday,  Mar  16,  beginning  at 
9  A.M..  and  lasting  all  day.  C.  P.  Dadant  and  J.  Q. 
Smith  have  promised  to  be  present  and  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  Our  meetings  have  been  good, 
but  we  hope  to  make  this  one  better.  Galesburg  has 
good  train  service,  and  all  bee-keepers  in  this  part  of 
the  State  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Come,  and  bring  your  wives.  E.  D.  Woods,  Sec. 

Galesburg,  HI. 


California  Sage  Queens 

Old  reliable  Italian  stock  from  well-known  breeders. 
Bees  that  get  the  honey  if  it's  in  the  field.  Give  them 
a  trial    Send  postal  for  circular. 

J    -W.  GRIFFIN 
528   Gladys  Av.,  Los  An^eles»   Cal. 
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—-"If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."— - 

Established  1889. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 

My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,    Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process    Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=|ars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


New  Metal =spaced 
Hoffman  Frames 
are  Here  in  Stock 


Conversation  with  Wilson 


"Hallo,  Mr.  Wilson,  how  are  you  to  day?" 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  but  I  am  a  little 
tired.  It  is  very  warm  to  day,  and  I  mowed 
the  lawn  and  all  around  the  bees  while  it  was 
cool.  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  chat  with 
you  while  1  rest  a  little.  We  were  talking- 
about  Pouder's  idea  of  doing  all  feeding  in  the 
fall.     How  does  he  feed  ?" 

"Some  time  in  September  he  removes  the 
supers,  examines  each  hive  carefully,  and 
marks  on  each  hive  the  amount  of  feeding 
necessary.  Then  he  places  a  Porter  escape 
board  on  each  hive,  placing  the  bee-space 
down,  which  makes  a  double  bee-space. 
This  is  to  be  left  on  all  winter,  and  by  placing 
it  in  position  early  it  will  be  securely  waxed, 
and  lie  places  an  empty  super  on  this.  Now 
this  makes  an  excellent  place  to  set  a  Miller 
feeder,  allowing  the  bees  to  come  up  through 
the  opening  for  the  escape.  After  removing 
the  feeder  he  places  a  piece  of  section  over 
the  escape  opening  and  fills  the  super  with 
dry- sawdust  or  any  dry  packing." 

"How  about  the  Hill  device  and  the  bur- 
lap?" 


Pouder  is  awful  bitter  against  the  Hill 
device.  Says  that  method  was  put  in  type 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  has  just  stood  that 
way,  and  he  thinks  the  method  has  caused  the 
loss  of  many  a  good  colony.  Says  that  with  a 
board,  sealed  air-tight  and  with  no  upward 
ventilation,  every  thing  will  remain  perfectly 
dry:  while  with  burlap  instead  of  a  board 
every  bit  of  packing  will  become  white  with 
frost  in  zero  weather,  and  then  when  it  mod- 
erates every  thing  becomes  wet.  I  have 
noticed  that  when  looking  in  the  upper  story 
of  such  a  hive  I  thought  the  snow  had  drifted 
in,  but  further  investigation  showed  that  it 
was  the  condensed  moisture  from  the  bees." 

"1  had  the  impression  that  Pouder  wintered 
his  bees  in  the  cellar." 

"  For  two  years  he  has  wintered  in  the  cel- 
lar, but  he  says  he  would  prefer  outdoor  win- 
tering if  the  boys  would  not  molest  them.  He 
is  located  down  town,  and  investigative  boys 
will  pry  into  things.  Says  he  places  them  in 
the  cellar  on  his  birthday,  December  second, 
and  sets  them  out  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  rain 
or  shine." 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

CATALOG    FREE 

WALTER  5.   POUDER, 

S13-=51S  Massachusetts  Ave.,         =         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


•Is. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 


every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 


Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montaria, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  'Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.  c.  Ackiin.  Mgr..     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


tm^B  Results? 


The  Best  Results  will 
be  Obtained  by  Using 


Dittmer's 
Foundation 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  bee- 
supplies  and  make  them  up  for  the 
coming  season.  We  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  working  beeswax  for  cash. 
-^  Beeswax  always  wanted.  -^ 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our 
catalog,  which  also  contains  valu- 
able   information     for    beginners. 

Retail    -    Wholesale    -    Jobbing 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked  with 
bee-supphes  of  all  kinds. 


Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thine:  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

KretcHmer  Mfjg.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. ' 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  Frenth  tulle  veiline 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  Advanced  bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is,  as  adver- 
tised, the  best  on  the  market.     Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14.  1906.  N.  E.  France! 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies! 

Lewis' famous  ■•  Beeware."  Root's  Smokers  and  Extractors:  Dadant's  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.:  Queens  and  Nuclei  in  Season,  Large  and  Complete  Stock:  Prompt  Service. 
We  will  meet  all  competitors  who  handle  first-class  goods,    catalog  with  practical  hints  free. 


ii 


Mandy  Lee"  Incubators  and  Brooders! 


Whether  you  are  experienced  in  artificial  incubation  or  not,  these  incubators  will  give  you 
gratifying  results.  The  "Mandy  Lee"  brooder  is  the  only  brooder  made  which  applies 
direct  contact  heat  to  the  little  chicks'  backs.     Our  free  incubator  catalog  describes  them. 

Prompt  shipments. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I004  East  Washington  Street 


Bees,  Queens,  and  Bee  Supplies. 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives  and 
supplies  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  before.  Our 
queens  and  bees  stand  at  the  head  in  quality.  Untest- 
ed, 75c  each:  $4.25  for  6,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested, 
$1.25  each;  $12.00  per  dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50  each. 
Special  prices  to  dealers  in  large  lots  on  application. 
State  agents  for  Dittmer's  foundation.  Catalog  free. 
TMB  BEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  BeevHe,  Bee  Co.,  Texas, 


If  You 
Want 
Root's 

Goods  \^'   ^°°'®y"  'Kendall.  Michigan 


I  have  them  at  Root's  prices 
Also  A  B  C   of   Bee  Culture- 
one  of   the  best  books  printed 
on    bees.     Catalog    free.     Ad- 
dress as  below. 
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Increased  Business  Compels  Larger  Space! 

So  we  have  just  doubled   our  capacity  in   the   building  at   141   Ontario  Street,  where  we  carry  a  full  line  of 

Poultry-supplies  and  Lewis'  Popular  Beeware 

Catalogs    on    application.     ORDERS    FILLED     PROMPTLY    AT    FACTORY    PRICES. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  BEE-SUPPLY  ORDERS.-Until  June  1,  1906,  we  will  GIVE  FREE  on  each  order  for 
bee-supplies  amounting  to  $10.00  or  over,  a  choice  of  ONE  of  the  following:  A  Bingham  Doctor  Smoker,  a 
Bingham  Honey-knife,  or  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal. 

BEESWAX  WANTED.— 28c  cash  or  30c  in  trade. 

ITALIAN   BEES   in  modern  hives  with  select  queens  for  sale;  also  pure  Italian  queens. 

York  Honey  and  Bee  Supply  Conip2Lny 

141   Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Not  Inc. 


H.  M.  Arnd,  Mgr. 


Phone  North  1559 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am   pleased,"   and   signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  02it; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear   Mr.    Bingham:— Enclosed   find   money-order  for    a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supphes 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  Une  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  L  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


1^ 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping-cases, and  a  full  line 
of  Bee  -  keepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
verj'  prompt  shipments. 
Let     us     hear      from      you. 

Marshficid  Mfg.  Company 

MarshHeld,  Wisconsin 
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Ask: 


"thr^p 


for  Root's  Goods 
at    Root's  Prices 

All  kinds  of  Bee  and    Poultry  Supplies. 
Catalog,  etc.,  on  request 


Lathrop  Mfg.  Co.,       Rochester.  New  York 

27  East  Avenue 


If   Yotx    "W^ant    tHe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  th.in  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claretnont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS  

*< Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Alexander's  Bee-feeders 

are  now  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio,  and  by  Charles  Quackenbush,  Barneville,  Scho- 
harie Co.,  N.  Y.  These  are  the  most  practical  bee- 
feeders  that  have  ever  been  used  in  feeding  bees,  and 
why?  Simply  because  you  can  feed  a  colony  in  less 
than  20  seconds,  either  in  the  winter  or  summer;  and 
although  the  colony  may  be  very  weak  and  the  wea- 
ther cold  the  bees  will  empty  the  feeder  at  once. 
There  is  no  danger  of  robbing,  neither  will  there  be 
any  heat  lost  from  the  colony,  nor  a  bee  killed  nor  a 
drop  of  syrup  wasted.  The  above  advantages  can  not 
be  said  of  any  other  bee-feeder.  Try  them  this  spring 
and  build  up  the  working;  force  of  your  colonies  so  you 
can  have  twice  the  surplus  honey  in  the  fall  that  you 
would  have  if  you  lost  the  best  of  your  clover  harvest 
in  rearing  bees  that  mature  only  when  the  harvest  is 
over.  See  article  on  Spring  Feeding  in  this  number. 
E.  W.  ALEXANDER.  Inventor,  DELANSON.    NEW   YORK 


Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frame 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Patent  Applied  for. 


Has  come  to  stay.  Can  be  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  Jrames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  oj  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  affected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therejore,  can  not 
be  put  up  wrong.     See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PRICES.— Metal-spaced  Hoffman  frames— 100,  put  up,  $4.50.  In  flat— 10,  35c;  100,  $3.00;  500,  $14.00. 
Metal  spacers  only— 30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body,  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up  or  in  the  flat. 

The  A.  I.  Root,  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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A  Good  Bee-Kive! 

is  made  of  the  best  grade  of  white  pine,  accurately  cut,  so  it  will  go  together  without  the 
use  of  tools,  except  a  hammer.  Such  is  the  kind  of  hives  we  make,  and  such  is  the 
kind  you  get  when  you  buy  from  us.  It  is  a  cinch  that  we  can  make  lower  prices  than 
you  can  get  from  any  dealer,  as  you  can  save  the  middleman's  profits  when  you  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  are  manufacturers,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  wants,  and  let  us  make  you  prices.  We  guarantee  every  thing  we  sell  to 
be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  We  have  large  stocks  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping- cases,  Foundation,  Veils,  Smokers,  etc.,  on  hand,  and  can  ship  promptly, 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

JoHrk  Doll  (Sb  Soi\>  Proprietor 

Poorer    Building'    No.   20,   Minneapolis,   Minnesota 


Everything  for  the  Bee 
Keeper 

will  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  Catalo^rue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  keeper 
may  afford    the  best   supplies. 


We  cannot  tell  you  here  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  tlie  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  interests. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
you  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.    Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Broodersi 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Branches  at  Omaha,  Neb.  aud  Kast  St.  Louis,  111. 


BEST'S   MORTGAGE -LIFTER  BEES 

are  the  gentlest,  the  strongest  honey-gatherers,  and  by  far  the  most  rapid  breeders,  and  beautiful,  of  any 
bpes  you  will  find.  ^^  .^  .^  I  have  been  among  bees  for  35  years,  and  have  never  found  their  equal. 
All  tests  show  them  to  be  better  than  any  other  strain.  ^  J^  ^  Price  for  the  opening  of  the  season: 
One  warranted  queen,  $1.50;  tested,  12.00;  select  tested,  $3.00;  breeding  queen,  $5.00;  seleet  breeder,  $8  00. 
^^  Please  send  orders  at  once  for  delivery   in  30    days. 

BEST-THE-BEE-MAN,      :      :      :      :      :      Slatington,  Pennsylvania 


QUEENS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO— 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna.  San  Giovanni,  Italy. 

3  GOOD    L.    FRAMES    of  brood,   with  queen    and 
plenty  of  bees,   in   May,  $2.50  each. 
G.  W.  GATES,    -    BARTLETT,    -    TENNESSEE 


A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR  OF  BOOT'S   GOODS   FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 


A  C^  for  25  NAMES— For  names  and  P.O.  of  25  farm- 
^*-'^  ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  ^vill  send  for  8 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  III, 


DESeRIPTlYE 

PRieE  LIST 


-OF 


QUEENS 

None  Better  Very  Few  Equal. 

The  stock  of  Queens  which  I  offer,  are  all  bred  from  selected  mothers,  proven  by 
their  workers  to  be  far  superior  to  common  stock  in  gathering  and  storing  honey.  The  young 
Queens  are  bred  in  extra  strong  colonies.  To  make  it  certain  to  produce  only  vigorous 
ones,  same  are  reared  and  bred  on  my  Roof  Apiary,  when  hatched,  and  the  young  queen 
has  made  her  appearance,  taken  out  to  the  out  apiaries  of  each  variety,  to  become 
mated.  These  out  apiaries  of  each  variety  are  so  far  apart,  to  make  it  most  certain,  that 
the  young  Queens  become  purely  mated.  The  good  qualities  owned  by  each  variety,  I 
shall  describe  in  the  following 

THE    GOLDEN    ITALIANS  ^^^  certainly  beauties,    besides    being  very    good  workers,  they 
have    proven     in    the    past,    that   they    will    take    care    of    the 
nectar  of  Red  Clover  blossoms  as  weil  as  the  white,  if  same  only  yields. 

THE    LONG-TONGED   RED   CLOVERS  h^ve  become  the  last  few  years,  rapidly  to  the  front, 

they  have  broken  all  records  in  gathering  and  storing 
honey,  they  are  not  so  easily  excited,  are  very  easily  handled  and  stick  to  the  combs,  do 
not  fall  off. 

THE  GARNIOLANS  ^^^  undoubtedly  the  most  prolific  breeders,  winter  well  and  breed  up 
very  rapidly  in  the  Spring.  They  are  very  gentle  in  handling,  make 
very  little  propolis,  and  are  exceptionally  good  comb  builders.  They  finish  and  cap  their 
combs  very  white,  and  as  their  good  qualities  are  more  known,  they  are  becoming  one  of  the 
most  favorite  varieties. 

THE    CAUCASIANS  are  noted  for  their  extreme  gentleness.     The  stock  I  will  breed  from, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government,  so  that,  they  will 
be    as  fine  and  pure  as  can  be  obtained.      Think  I  will  be  able  to   furnish  young  Queens 
bred  from  this  stock  by  June  1. 

PRICE  LIST. 


Beginning  middle  of 

April  to  June 

15. 

After  June 

15th  to  October  1st 

Golden 
Yellow 
Italians 

01 

a 

."2 

"a 

u 

ea. 

u 

<0 

n 

O 

O 

Golden 
Yellow 
Italians 

Red 
Clovers 

a 

CS 

'n 

ffl! 

tn 

S 

.2 

'in 

u 

Untested 

l.UO 

1  00 

1  00 

1.00 

Untested 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Select  untested 

1  10 
1.25 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

Select  untested 

85 
1.00 

85 

85 

85 

Tested 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

Tested 

1.00 

1  00 

1.00 

Select    tested 

1  50 

1  50 

1.50 

1  50 

Select  tested 
Untested  psr  doz. 

1.25 

1  25 

1  25 

1.25 

Untested  per  doz. 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

Price  List  of  Nuclei  Furnished  from  June  i  and  Later. 

One  frame  nucleus    without  Queen    |1 .00 

Two  frame  nucleus  without  Queen $1.50 

Three  frame  nncleus  without  Queen   f 2  25 

Queens  will  be  charged  extra,  according  to  quality. 

C.    H.    W.    WEBER,    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Office  &  5alesrooms 
No.  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 


Warehouses. 
Central  &  Freeman  Ave^. 
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ueens. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 

is,  as  usual,  again  on  hand  with  his  SUPERIOR  IMPROVED  strain  of  ITALIAN  BEES 
and  queens.  The  editor  of  Gleanings,  in  observing  the  handHng  of  our  bees  last  fall,  re- 
marked that  "such  stock  is  in  great  demand."  Years  ago  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  buy 
bees  each  spring  to  keep  us  agoing;  but  now  we  sell  perhaps  a  carload  each  season;  get 
tons  of  honey,  and  raise  thousands  of  queens.  We  have  bred  our  be.es  for  business;  they 
have  no  superior  either  side  of  the  ocean.  For  a  dozen  testimonials  see  our  full-page  adv't 
in  the  Dec,  15th  number  of  Gleanings,  or  ask  for  circulars. 


Prices  of  Queens  before  July  1 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders — 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . . 
Full  colonies  on  eight  frames 


1 

6 

$1  00 

$5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

2  00 

10  00 

4  00 

6  00 

2  50 

14  00 

6  00 

30  00 

$  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 


25  00 


Add  the  price  of  whatever  grade  of  queen  is  wanted,  with  nuclei  or  colonies,  queens  ready  in  April,  nuclei 
about  May  10;  can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  pure  mating  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  em- 
ploy 400  to  500  swarms  in  queen-rearing,  and  expect  to  keep  500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready  to  mail.  Our  North- 
ern-bred bees  are  hardy,  yet  gentle;  they  will  give  you  results.    Address  all  orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Beiievue,  Ohio 


The  Deciding  Factor 

of  your  season's  success  almost  always 
depends  on  the  quality  of  your  queens. 

Extra  Honey  Queens 

are  stock  that  has  been  selected  from  all 
others  as  being  the  stock  that  gives  the 
best    results 


One. 


.$1.00 


Prices 

Six $5.00 


Twelve  ..$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 

Bernardo,        San  Die^o  Co.,        Calif. 

COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  CoIling(ilale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  yellow  all  over. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  all  golden  queens  and  bees;  non- 
swat  mers,  gentle,  great  hustlers;  $1  each. 
Catalog  ready.  M.  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass 


T  T 


Tennessee  bred  Queens 

From     £xtra     Select     MotHers 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  Golden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  314  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 
.Spring    Hill,    Tennessee,    XJ.    S.    A. 


TAYLOR'S  ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  1906 

Leather- colored  and  golden  Italians.  I  have  made  it 
a  specialty  for  18  years  to  breed  for  the  best  honey-gath- 
erers of  these  races,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
other  stock  that  will  store  as  much  honey  as  my  strains, 
gentle  and  beauties.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  $11.00  a  dozen.  Select  tested, 
$1.50.  Breeders,  $3  00  to  85.00  each.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  on  all  queens.  Untested  Caucasians,  queens, 
fl.OO  each.  Send  your  orders  to 
^     ■>?     J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 


VIRGINIA  QUEENS 

Ready  to  ship  by  May  15.     Untested,  $1; 
tested,  $1.25.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


Samuel  Click. 


Route  2. 


Mt.  Jaekson.  Va. 


QllfPflft  '     Three  and   five  band   queens;  perfect 
UCClId  .     satisfaction  and  safe  arrival.     Untest- 
ed, 60c;  select, 
$10.00  per  doz. 


5c,  or  $8.00  per  doz.;  tested,  $1.00,  or 
R.  0.  COX,  Route  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 
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CARNIOIvANS  our  SPECIALTY 


A  1  yE  HAVE  bred  this  race  of  bees  for  twenty  years, 

YY      and    find    they    are    among    the  gentlest    bees 

known.   Very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  the  best  of 

honey- gatherers,  and  their  combs  are  of  snowy 

whiteness.   We  are  wintering  50  select  imported  and  200 

best  select  tested  Carniolan  queens  for  early  orders. 

Also  breeders  of  Golden  and  Leather  Italians.  One 
untested  queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00;  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Tested,  $1.50.  Best  breeder,  $3.00.  Best  imported,  $5.00. 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  No  foul  brood  here. 
Bees  and  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition 
in  U.  S.  or  Canada.     Descriptive  list  free. 


F.  A.  Lockhart  &  Co..— Mr.  T.  C.  Stanton  won  first 
premium  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  with  the  Cai  nio- 
lans  you  sent  him,  and  I  will  add  that  your  strain  of 
Carniolans  has  won  all  the  first  premiums  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  for  many  years.  Where  I  showed  your 
strain  of  Carniolans  I  won.  and  where  I  showed  some 
other  strains  of  Carniolans  I  lost. 

Camillus,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1905.  S  D.  House. 


F.  A.  LocKtiart  (Si  Co.,  I^aKe  George,  New  YorK 

Finest  Italian  Queens  ^  ^ 

ALL  SEASON  I  will  offer  choice  Clover  Queens  and  Nuclei,  bred  from  a  strictly  three- band  strain  of  bees.- 
unsurpassed  as  honey-gatherers  and  for  prolificness,  etc.  As  to  hardiness,  my  strain  of  bees  is  simply  wonderful- 
My  entire  apiary  passed  this  winter  on  their  summer  stands,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  colony. 

Untested  queens 50c  Select  untested 75c  Tested  queens 75c  Select  tested $1.00 

Two-frame  nucleus,  $2  00.     If  with  queen,  add  price  of  queen  wanted Ask  for  my  circulars. 


James  "W.  Bain,        V? 


^ 


Marion,  Ohio 


DOOLiniE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.     Send  for  circular. 

Grade.  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested  $1.00     $2.50       $9  00 

Select  Tested 1.50       4.00       14.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing) 2.50 

Select   Breeding 5.00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10.00 

Two- frame  Nuclei   2  50      7.00      25.00 

DOOLiTTLE   &,    CLARK 
Borodino,      Onondaga  Co.,      New  York 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.     ■>f'>9'<9>9'<9'^->f>9>9 

H.    H.    JE,PSON. 
182  Friend  St.,         -         Boston,  Mass. 

Every  Bcc  -  Keeper  Knows 
the  Worth  of  a  Good  Queen 

Knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  and  also  knows  how 
worthless  is  a  poor  queen  and  in- 
ferior bees,  j^  Try  our  strain 
of  three-banded  Italians.  They 
are  bred  for  business,  and  will  not 
disappoint  you.  Home-bred  and 
imported  mothers.  Tested,  $1.00 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.     .     Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville,         :  :         :  :  Louisiana 


Italian  and      ^      vj*      ^ 
^J'    >J^   Caucasian  Queens 

ITALIANS.  — Golden  or  leather-colored  or  honey 
queens.  Before  July  1st:  Untested,  $1.00  each; 
6  for  $5.00;  12  for  89.00.  Warranted,  51.25  each; 
6  6or  $7.00:  12  for  $13.00.    Tested,  $1.50  each. 

CAUCASIANS.— Untested,  $1.20  each;  6  for  «7.00; 
12  for  $11.00.     Warranted  tested,  $1.50  each. 

TWO-FRAME  NUCLEI.— No  queens,  $2.50;  6  for 
814.00;  12  for  $27.00.  Add  price  of  any  queen 
wanted.  Nuclei  ready  by  June  1st.  Queens 
ready  in  May.  Breeders  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
Book  your  order  now.  Safe  arrival  of  all  stock 
guaranteed. 

D.  J.  Blocher,  Pearl  City,  Illinois 


Do  You  Want  to  improve  Your  Stock? 

Are  your  bees  cross  ?    Do  they  make  a  good 

surplus?    Do  you  want  a   nice  queen— one 

that  will  please?    If  so,  write  for  circular 

A.  W.  Yates    3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


RED-CLOVER  QUEENS   AND  ITAL- 
IANS BETTER  THAN   EVER. 

Average  queen,  75  cts.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.25.    Guaranteed  to  work  red 
1^\    clover. 

"Our  red-clover  fields  are  swarming 
with  your  bees,"  says  G.  W.  Slaybaugh, 
York  Springs,  Pa. 
Laying    queens    ready  by  return  mail.     Guaranteed 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as  white. 

Send  for  my  new  circular:  it's  free.     Root's  Bee  Sup- 
plies for  sale.  G.  ROUTZAHN.  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden   Italian  queens.     Better  than   ever. 

Untested   60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested 75c      "'         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00      "         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25      " 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .    Send  orders  to 

£.  A.  tSimmoxxs.  Greenville,  Ala. 
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IMow  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Camiolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Camiolan,  or  the  Cami-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:     Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.     Breeders,  each,  $3.00.     Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

j^        j^        j^        j^        j^        J0^        from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  an."   full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A,  C  Titoff,  loamosa,  San    Bernardino  Co.,  California 

It  won't  Pay  You 

to  keep  those  poor  colonies  when  young  vigorous 
queens  given  to  them  now  will  increase  your  honey 
crop  many  times.  Italian  queens  only.  I  rear  my 
queens  carefully,  guarantee  them  good  and  purely 
mated,  or  replaced  free  on  notice.  You  will  find  my 
queens  will  give  you  satisfaction.  N°  bee  disease  here. 
Brices:  Untested,  $1.00;  six.  $4.50:  dozen,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.50;  six.  J8.00;  dozen  $14  50:  breeders,  $5.00.  For 
larger  quantities  write  for  prices. 

M.  D.  WHICHER,  Los  Ollvos.  Cal. 

GOLDEN 
ITALIAN        QUEENS. 

Untested,  ready  to  mail.  Select,  $1.00; 
six  for  .?4.50.  Same  old  place,  same  treat- 
ment.    Write  for  circular. 

J.  B.  Case,    Port   Orange,  Fla. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 

Choice    homebred     arid    imported 

stock.     All   queen?   reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  APRIL 

ITALIANS 

One  untested  queen $1.10 

One  tested  queen  1.50 

One  select  tested 1.65 

One  breederqueen 2.75 

One  comb  nucleus,  no  queen...  1.15 

Untested   queens  in  May.    Safe 

arrival  guaranteed.     For  prices  on 

quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 

catalog. 

J.  L  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.   R.  F.  D. 

Rose  Lawn  Queens 

Italiaixs       Caticasiaz\s        Carniolax&s 

Bred  in  the  purple.  No  finer  on  earth.  Try  one  of 
our  pure  Gold  strain,  line  bred  for  color  and  gentleness. 
Three  banders  of  the  "pat-'emon-the  back  "  kind  that 
will  eat  out  of  your  hand.  Caucasians  from  imported 
breeders  direct  from  the  Caucasus.  Separate  mating 
yards.  A  strictly  modem  plant.  Standard  prices  and 
honest  treatment.        .        .        .        Ask  for  our  catalog. 


Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Frank  G.  Odell,  Proprietor 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led ;  my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens     Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

or  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens $1.00;  6,  $5.00:  12,      9.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.25;  6,    6.00;  12,    11.00 

Tested  queens 1.50;,6.    8.00;  12,    15.00 

Select  tested  queens 2.00;  6,  11.00. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 
Hondo,  Texas. 


Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their   superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 

MOORES  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 
H.  C.  Simpson,  Ca.taMrba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS'     SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods    a    specialty. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  Mav  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

4>DAUMGAERTNER-S  PRIDE"  QUEENS  stand  on  their 
"  merits.  Give  them  a  chance.  Red-clover  Italians, 
Camiolans,  Camio-ltalians.  Selected  queens,  85c;  six, 
$5.00;  12,  $9.00;  warranted  queens,  Jl.OO;  tested,  $1.50. 
Also  Caucasians.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. J.  G.  Baumgaertner,  New  Memphis,  III. 


QUEENS! 


CARNIOLAN 
and  ITALIAN 

Ready  to  mail    by  April   15th.     Quality  of 
the  highest,  prices  the  lowest.     Write  me. 

Grant  Anderson     -     Sabinal,  Texas 


Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H,  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tKe  -  Purest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five- banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested.  $2  50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKE:R,  Jr. 


James  Island, 


•SotitH  Carolina 


From  Lon^'tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Trial  queen,  60c:  only  one  at  this  price.  Untested, 
75c;  $7.50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.25;  $12.00  per  doz.  Breed- 
ers, $2.00  to  $3.00.     Send  for  particulars. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Clenwood,  Mich. 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
gruarante«i.   Camiolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


Q> 


tested  three  or  five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  •  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  No.  Smith  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

GEORGIA    QUEENS. 

Standard  breed,  from  our  superior  golden  leather- 
colored  Italians,  gray  Camiolans.  Untested,  $1.00;  6, 
$5.00:  12,  $9.00:  tested,  $1.50:  select,  $2.50;  best,  $5.00. 
For  bees,  see  free  circular. 

T,  S.  MALL,  Jasper,  Pickins  Co.,  Ga. 

QUEENS. 

Italian,  Carniolan.  and  Carni- Italian  Cross. 

Can  suptly  select  untested  queens  at  75c  each;  three  for 
$2.00;  six  for  $3.50.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for 
early  delivery. 

George  W.  Barnes, 

138N.  Pleasant  St.  Norwalk'  Ohio. 

TRY  ONE  OF  MY   $tOO  RED   CLOVER 
BREEDER'S    DAUGHTERS. 

After  May  1st,  untested,  50c  :  13  for  $6.00.  Select  un- 
tested, 75c;  13  for  $9.00:  tested,  $1.00;  13  for  $12.00 ;  se- 
lect tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  52.50  each.  Extra  se- 
lect breeders,  $3.00  each.  Nuclei,  $1.75  per  frame  with- 
out queen.  f~t-  A.  ROSS, 

1709  UPPER  2D  ST.,  EVANSVILLE.  INO. 

QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Golden  and  three  banded  Italians,  untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.  Mennie  &  Fenton.  Pine  Island,  Minn. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  bead  at  15  ots.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  ctsjer  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 

VV ANTED.— Hives  of  bees.    Write  us  full  particulars. 
'  '    We  pay  cash. 

Vinemont  Apiary,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 

yV ANTED.— Second  hand  typewriter,  Oliver   prefer- 
red, for  bees  or  supplies. 

Bee  Man,"  Williamsport,  Pa. 


w 


w 


ANTED.— Gk)od  colonies  of    bees  for   cash.    State 
price  and  quantity. 

F.  H.  Farmer,  15  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vy ANTED.— To  exchange  200-egg  Reliable  incubator, 
cost  $40.00,  for  Remington  12-gauge,  32-inch,  dou- 
ble gun.  Lorenzo  Clark,  Winona,  Minn. 

ANTED.— Refuse  from  the  virax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  t,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YY ANTED. —F(ir  delivery  by  May  1st  six  five-banded 
golden  breeding  queens,   for  a  special    customer. 
These  muttt  be  extra-fine  breeding  stock,  golden  to  the 
tip.    Mention  price  and  full  particulars. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co  ,  Medina,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— 50,000  lbs.  beeswax  from  bee-keepers,  to 
be  worked  into  comb  foundation.  I  need  this 
amount  to  keep  my  machinery  running.  New  quarters. 
Weed  process.  Fine  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Foundation  for  sale,  samples  on  request. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  1632  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

VV ANTED.— To  exchange  500  chaff  hives,  also  Carnio- 
lan  queens,  for  honey  (hives  in  flat).  Both  are  as 
good  as  can  be  produced.  1  have  a  good  market  for 
best  quality  of  white-clover  honey  and  a  little  buck- 
wheat, but  can  not  raise  profitably.  Will  allow  Chicago 
price  for  honey.    No  poor  grades  of  honey  wanted. 

W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Help  Wanted. 


W 


ANTED. — An  experienced  bee-  keeper.    Give  refer- 
ences and  state  wages  wanted. 

W.  J.  Stahman,  Bruce,  Wis. 


w 


ANTED. — A  young    man    farm-raised,   temperate, 
willing  to  work  at  bees  on  farm.     Address 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Y^ ANTED. —Nurses.    The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  offer  exceptional 
advantages  for  training.     References  required.     Apply 
Superintendent's  Office,  1945  Fifth  Av-,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

yV ANTED. —Man  to  work  with  bees.  State  age,  ex- 
"  perience,  and  wages  desired.  An  opportunity  for 
the  right  man  to  secure  a  steady  situation. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Berthoud,  Colo. 


For  Sale. 


-Pedigreed  red  Belgian  hares.    Write 
A.  ZiEGLER,  Bippus,  Ind. 

-About  60  colonies  of  bees  and  all  my  fix- 
H.  C.  GiLSON,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale. 
tures  cheap. 


For  Sale.— Forty  colonies  bees  in  eight-frame  Dove- 
tailed hives  at  $4.        Clyde  Cady,  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Forty  colonies  of  bees  in  eight-frame 
hives  cheap.  Albert  Tien,  Falmouth,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Three-frame  nuclei,  with  Italian  queen, 
at  $2.25.  Wm.  H.  Stanley,  Dixon,  111. 

For  Sale.— Full  colonies  of  bees  at  $4.00  a  stand  in 
lots  of  10.        J.  Gobeli,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For    Sale.— Leather  -  colored    Italian    queens,    fine 
honey-gatherers,  reared  with  great  care,  untested,  75c. 
D.  C.  Gulley,  Rt.  8,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  1051.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

For  Sale. — Best  land  for  bee-keepers,  farmers, 
dairymen.    Cheap.    Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson,  Cumberland,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— The  Alexander  wire  bee- veil.  The  best 
face-protector  on  the  market.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed.   At  75c  each  postpaid. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free) ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  III. 

For  Sale. — About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case;  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S-  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Thoroughbred  Italian  bees  and  queens; 
no  better  in  existence.  Full  colony  bees,  $5.00;  queens, 
untested,  65c;  tested,  81.00.     Please  write. 

F.  M.  Mayberry,  Obelisk,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— A  40-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  country,  the  raspberry  region  of  Michigan, 
about  25  acres  of  which  are  cleared  and  fenced;  a  house, 
barn,  bee-cellar,  root-cellar,  poultry-house,  etc.  About 
350  fruit-trees,  60  of  which  are  bearing;  about  75  colonies 
of  bees,  and  hives  for  75  colonies  more;  also  many  supers 
and  fixtures,  making  a  complete  apiary,  in  a  choice  lo- 
cation. Clinton  F.  Pulsifer, 

1022  S.  Main,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— My  home  and  apiary,  ten  miles  from 
Dubuque  City,  Iowa,  just  across  the  Wisconsin  line; 
25  acres  good  land,  nearly  all  fenced;  two  springs  good 
water,  one  close  to  house;  located  on  main  road.  House 
is  a  two-story  fiame  dwelling;  good  cellar  in  which 
bees  have  been  wintered  successfully  for  the  last  16 
years;  an  orchard  of  about  40  apple-trees.  Most  of  land 
good  meadow,  balance  for  plow  and  pasture.  Nice 
hard  maple,  basswood,  walnut,  and  cedar  timber  grow- 
ing in  the  pasture.  R.  F.  D.  to  house.  Apiary  consist- 
ing of  100  ten-frame  Simplicity  hives;  65  colonies  Italian 
bees— bees  now  working  on  combs.  Good  honey-house; 
almost  new  Cowan  extractor;  variety  of  supply  and  bee 
tools  too  numerous  to  mention.  Undeveloped  lead- mine 
on  land.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age  and  failing  health. 
Price  $1650.00,  or  will  sell  bees  and  apiary  alone.  Write 
for  prices,  or  come  and  see  me  at  once,  as  this  ad.  prob- 
ably will  not  appear  again.     Address 

Jos.  M.  Woodhouse,  Route  35,  Durango,  Iowa. 
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Poultry  Offers. 


range 


B.  P.  Rocks.— Eggs,  SI. 00  per  setting;  14  chicks 
guaranteed.    Mrs.  Edith  Chelton,  Landonville.  Md. 

For  Sale.— 24  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorn  eggs  for  Sl.OO; 
also  other  varieties.        J.  A.  Rubrecht,  Telford,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  15  eggs,  75c;  100,  $3. 
Cockrels,  $1.      Meadow  Poultry  Farm,  Coulterville,  III 

For  Sale.— Choice  White  P.  Rock  eggs  from  farm- 
mge  stock,  $1.00  per  20;  $2  00  per  45;  $4.00  per  100. 

F.  E.  Schriver,  Rt.  2,  Forest,  O. 

For  Sale.— W.  P.  Rocks  exclusively;  eggs  from  choice 
matings.  Sl.OO  per  15:  S3.50  per  100     A  few  trios  at  $5.00. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Fifteen  Silver  laced  Wyandotte  eggs  for 
Good  layers,  excellent  broilers. 

J.  G.  Baumgaektner,  New  Memphis,  Ills. 

For  Sale.— Egg  machines.  S.  C.  Leghorns,  $1.00  per 
setting  (15);  $3.50  per  100  Thoroughbred  Blatchard 
stock.  G.  RouTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— When  you  can  get  M.  B.  turkey  eggs  at 
25c  each,  and  get  $2.00  to  S3  00  for  turkeys  at  Thanks- 
giving, it  is  time  to  go  into  the  turkey  business.  Women 
here  are  getting  from  $100  to  $200  per  year  for  their 
turkeys.  A.  P.  Young,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns,  Light  Brah- 
mas.  Farm  bred,  bure  stock.  For  birds,  (moderate 
prices),  or  eggs  to  hatch,  at  8c  each,  write 

Walter  Sherman,  No.  100  Boulevard,  Newport'  R.  I. 


For  Sale.— 15  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.00;  nice 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  Duston  strain:  seed  corn.  Cir- 
cular. J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

FOK  Sale.— S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  choice  stock,  win- 
ter-laying strain.  Chicks  mature  early  large  birds. 
Eggs  from  carefully  selected  matings  at  $1.50  for  15; 
$5.00  per  100.  F.  H.  Pardee,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale.'— Fifteen  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for 
$1.00  Stock  for  sale.  Burdick  strain:  prize  winners. 
Circular  free.     Queens  taken  in  exchange. 

F.  A.  Beckett,  Penfield,  Mich. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 

Notices  In  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises. 


For  Sale. — About  eight  hybrid  and  mismated  queens 
at  25c  each;  also  a  few  Italians  at  40c;  all   last  year's 
raising.     Delivery  between  May  20th  and  June  10th. 
A.  A.  Hummel,  Kratzerville,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — A  limited  number  of  hybrid  queens— most 
of  them  from  red-clover  stock— one  qucn,  30c. 

Young's  Bee-supply  House   Boonville,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Black  and  hybrid  queens,  30c  each;  six 
for  $1.75;  12  for  $3.00.  Safe  arrival  at  your  postoffice 
guaranteed.  Geo.  Butler,  Florala,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— Thirty  black  queens— high  bred  blacks— 
at  30c  each  by  return  mail,  owing  to  dequeening  my 
bees  of  this  stock  for  Cauca.'ians. 

Roy  Gayden,  Lewisburg,  Miss. 


J^:-i 


ABOUT 

rCROFTS  "  REED'S 


CLUBrlO  PLAN 


your  groceries,  direct  from  us— each  member  can  get  Beautiful  Premiums  ■without  cost. 

Our  prices  are  no  more  than  you  are  now  paying  your  storekeeper,  and  in  many  instances  less, 
while  the  quality  of  our  products  we  absolutely  guarantee.  In  fact  we  will  send  them  (also 
the  premium)  and  let  you  use  what  you  wish  for  30  days  on  trial.  If  they  are  not  perfectly  satis 
factory  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money.  It  you  do  not  care  to  form  a 
club  you  can  get  a$10premium  with  $10  worth  of  goods,  or  if  you  want  groceries  only.here's  a  way 

YOU  GAM  EASILY  SAVE  $10  <^z^ 

every  few  weeks.   That  is,  buy  your  groceries  on  our  "Factory  to  Family"  Plan,  which 
saves  you  half  regular  dealer's  prices.   For  example,  we  give  a  Pure  Cream  Tartar 
Baking  Powder  for  r.'i^c  which  dealers  charge  2-'e  for.    Soap  which 
you  pay  Sc  a  cake  fiir  we  furnish  at  a^-^c,  and  so  all  through  our  list 
of  about   15J  different  articles.    Send  for  our  2  free  booKs, 
"How    the    Housewife    Can 
Furnish  Her  Home  Without 
Cost"  and  "How  the  House- 
wife Can  Save  $10.00,"  or  our 
large  free  Furniture  Catalog 
and  Style  Book.    Doit  today. 


SPECIAL 


INTRnnilPTnOV  nrrrP  to  remove  anv  doubt  you  might  have  as  to  whether  our  goods 
111  I  nuuuw  lUn  I  III  rtn  areright— whether  they  win  be  sati.sfactory  to  you  in  every  re- 
spect, we  will  send  any  supplies  you  may  select  from  our  catalog  to  the  amount  of  $2.00  for  only 
$1.00— and  prepay  the  charges  to  your  address  provided  it  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Do 
not  send  us  any  money.  Simply  order  the  goods  and  we  will  ship  them  subject  to  approval. 
If  they  are  satisfactory  send  us  the  dollar;  if  not  send  them  back  at  our  expense.  Is  not  this 
the  best  guarantee  we  could  offer  as  to  the  quality  of  our  goods?    Send  jour  order  today. 


CROFTS  &  REED, 


841  W.  KinzieSt., 


Chicago,  III. 
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;AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 


Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 

Book  on  "Wheel Sense"  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bx95.  Quincy.  III. 


EXTENSION  •MITT^  CURE 

AXLE  r^  V  J.  O     WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  535,  Fontiac,  Mich. 


FENCE  flSS?^' 

Made  of  H=sh  Carbon  ooUed  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  helRhts  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

B03  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


BUFF   ORPINGTONS! 

I  offer  12  eggs  from  purebred  imported  stock  for  83.00; 
12  eggs  from  birds  not  especially  mated,  $1.00.  Thir- 
teen early  hatched  chicks  (cockerel  and  12  pullets)  if 
ordered  before  June  1,  $12.00:  from  first-class  laying 
strains.  M.  H.  WiNEBKENER, 

Importer  and  Breeder,  Walkersville,  Md. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities ! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Gteor- 
gia,  Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  W.  WHITE 

Gen.   Indus.  A.^t.,   PortsmoutH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


Are  you  interested  in  the  great  and 

growing  South?  u  so,  send  25  cents  in  stamps 
or  silver  and  receive  the  Alabama  Times  one  year. 

THE  ALABAMA  TIMES 

is  a  large  eight-page  paper,  and  is  published  week- 
ly. It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  South.  Send  in 
^our  subscription  to-day.     Address  1,.. 

THE  ALABAMA  TIMES,  Montgomery,  Ala." 


You  Need  It.   /    .*    .*    / 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edit»l 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  x't-  LI  A  I  17  PR  IPC 
year,  but  we  offer  it  J^  *  nr\.L^r  r  Ixi^Ci 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  paees,  its  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultrymen 
and  women  in  the  United  Stales.    It  is 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  and  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Pri  ■e.SOcenfperyear.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85.  Freeport,  III. 


Oreider's  Fine 
Catalog 

of  Prize-Winning  PouUryfor 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  Islarger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Chronao  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  Illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese^ 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses — how  to  build 
houses  ;cure  for  diseases;  Best  Lice  Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  o£  Information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.   GREIDER,       RHEEMS,   PA. 


$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry  breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to- day,  and  address 


Poultrx  Item 


FricRs,  Pa. 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  BO,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell,  "The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


ITyE  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such   articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  hovever,  made  prices 
a^  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  \LITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did Quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods"  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  beat  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's      ^     ^     ^ 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you  ?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee-supplies,    .    . 

Model  Incubators.  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cyphers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.    Don't  delay.    Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYL-VANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  PRESSLERTwiillAMSPORT,  PENN, 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We    have    published    the    AMERICAN    BEE-KEEPER    for 

nearly  sixteen  years.    It  is  the  largest  and  best  illustrated 

magazine  of  its  kind  for  the  price.     Edited  by  two  of 

the  most  experienced  bee-keepers  in  America ; 

monthly;  50c  a  year.    Sample  copy  and 

our  large  illustrated  price  list  of 

supplies  free  on  application. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer   Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  StocK 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,     Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  •    .  *    .  • 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 


VOL.  XXXIV 
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NUMBER  10 


.„.-— «^-3f*-,V.^ 


Eastern  Edition 

Entpred  at  the  PostofRce,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-glass  Matter 


Our  New  Manager  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  H.  G.  LaRue  is  now  the  manager 
of  our  branch  at  1100  Maryland  Ave., 
S.  W.  Mr.  La  Rue  is  a  bee-keeper  of 
considerable  experience.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  best  business 
colleges  in  Ohio.  Our  customers  are 
assured  of  prompt  and  satisfactory 
treatment.  Freight  and  boat  rates 
from  Washington  to  the  South  are  very 
low. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

1100  Maryland  A  v.,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


MISSISSIPPI 


E 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Select  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -      MISSISSIPPI 

Shipping-point,  Macon 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "Root's  Goods  "and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long-  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  ia 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


Now  Ready 

To  book  your  orders  for  bees  for  May  and   June 
shipment. 

Otir  New  Stock 
of  Goods 

has  arrived,  and  we  can  fill  orders  for  eight  and 
ten  frame  Dovetailed  or  Danz   hives  and  supers, 
also  the  new    METAL-SPACED    HOFF- 
MAN  FRAME  on  short  notice. 
Send  for  price  list  of  Bees,  Queens,  and  Hives. 

"W.  W.  Cary  (Si  Son, 

Lyonsviile,  Mass. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT   CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber. 


^ 
^ 


Headctuarters  for: 


Bee  -  ^Supplies. 


f$? 
f^ 
f^ 
f^ 

(^  Distributor  of  R.oot*s  Goods  E^xclusive- 

(^  ly,  at  Root's    Factory  Prices.  -if  ^ 

<^ 

(^    ^^^^— — -^^— ^^^^^— ^^^-^^^^^— ^^— ^^^— ^^-^^— ^ 

<f>  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.     You  will  be  pleased  on 

^  receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
Ji  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price  list.     It   will   be 

V  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 

^  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

^  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 

V  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots^ 
4»  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.     I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
s     lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.    Can    furnish 
^    NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

ff?  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants :   White  and   Yellow   ^ 

f$)    Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,    Phac-elia,    ^m 
A)    Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip.  ^ 

|C.  H.  W.  WEBER.! 

^  Ofiice  and  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  ^ 

f^  IXTareKotxse,   Freeman    and     Central    Avenue.  f^ 

^1  Cincinnati,         -         OHio.  ^ 
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Hooey  Market. 


GRADING-RUI^Ht,. 

■  FanOT.— All  sections  to  be  well  fillec,  combs  straight,  flrm- 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
jtain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
lell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANO.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
4ext  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
jarfacf  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  .  the  out- 
«de  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
io  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
9omb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  mast  be  filled 
%ad  sealed. 

No.  3.— Mast  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  fall-weight 
•eotion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
^  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  :  that  is. 
^here  will  bo    Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Toledo. — The  market  on  honey  at  this  writing  is  very 
quiet  on  account  of  heavy  shipments  of  strawberries 
from  the  South,  Strawberries  are  retailing  at  10  cents 
per  quart,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  drive  honey  out 
of  the  market.  We  do  make  some  sales — fancy  white, 
15  to  16;  No.  1  at  about  14,  with  a  little  or  no  demand 
for  dark.  Extracted,  in  barrels,  fair  demand  as  follows: 
White  clover,  6  to  6V2;  amber,  5  to  5V4.  Beeswax  is 
more  plentiful,  and  we  are  still  paying  28c  cash,  30c  in 
trade.  Griggs  Bros., 

May  8.  521  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Toronto. — Never  saw  honey  so  well  cleaned  up  as 
this  season;  there  is  little  or  none  to  get;  some  comb 
honey  about  yet,  but  extracted  of  No.  1  quality  is  about 
all  gone.  E.  Grainger  &  Co., 

May  10.  Toronto,  Can. 


Kansas  City. — The  market  here  is  almost  cleaned  up 
on  last  year's  honey.  We  doubt  if  any  honey  will  be 
carried  over  this  season.  Best  white  is  selling  here  to- 
day at  $3.25  per  case;  other  grades  from  25c  to  50c  per 
case  less.  We  have  received  some  letteis  that  seem  to 
indicate  that  new  honey  will  begin  to  arrive  within  the 
next  thirty  days.     Extracted  is  moving  at  5V2  to  6c. 

May  20.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


New  York.— There  is  still  some  demand  for  comb 
honey,  mostly  for  fancy  stock,  which  is  selling  at  14  to 
15;  off  grades  in  no  demand,  and  prices  are  irregular  - 
ranging  from  8  to  12c,  according  to  quality;  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  demand.  Extracted  is  in  fair  de- 
mand, mostly  for  California,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
abundant  supply  of  all  grades.  We  quote  white  6V2  to 
7c;  light  amber,  6;  dark,  5  to  5V2,  according  to  quality 
and  quantity.     Beeswax  scarce  and  firm  at  29  to  31. 

HiLDRETH  &   SEGELKEN, 

May  8.  82  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Cincinnati.— The  conditions  of  the  market  at  the 
present  time  are  not  encouraging.  Honey  is  offeied 
from  all  sides  at  prices  utterly  regardless  of  the  value 
of  the  article.  At  the  same  time,  all  indications  point 
to  an  unusually  good  honey  crop,  which  adds  in  making 
it  a  drug  on  the  market-  Offer  amber  extracted  honey 
in  barrels  at  5  to  ^M:;  fancy  white,  in  crates  of  two  60-lb. 
cans  at  6V2  to  8V2.  We  are  paying  30c  per  lb.,  delivered 
here,  for  choice  yellow  beeswax. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

May  8.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Chicago.— The  supply  of  comb  honey  is  small,  and 
only  choice  is  being  asked  for,  which  brings  15c  per  lb. 
No.  1,  14;  off  grades,  about  10.  White  extracted,  6V4  to 
7;  amber.  SVa  to  6.    Beeswax,  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

May  8.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Buffalo. — Our  market  is  in  about  the  same  condition 
as  it  has  been  for  some  time.  There  is  very  little  honey 
here,  and  a  very  good  demand  both  for  comb  and 
extracted.  This  an  excellent  opportunity  to  close  out 
all  of  the  crop  of  1905  We  quote:  No.  1  to  fancy  white 
comb,  15  to  16;  No.  2,  white  comb,  12  to  13;  No.  1  buck- 
wheat, comb,  12  to  13;  No.  2  buckwheat,  comb,  11  to  12. 
White  extracted,  8  to  9;  amber  extracted,  7  to  8;  dark 
tracted,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  30  to  32. 

W.  C.   TOWNSEND, 

April  24.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia. — The  season  is  so  far  advanced  that 
there  is  not  enough  call  for  comb  honey  to  fix  a  price. 
Some  few  lots  are  being  sold  at  the  best  offers.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Extracted,  fancy  white.  7;  amber,  ^Vi 
to  6.  Beeswax,  29  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do 
not  handle  on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selsbr, 

May  9.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis. — Since  our  last  there  is  better  demand  for 
comb  honey;  especially  the  better  grades  are  scarce. 
We  quote  fancy  white  at  14;  No.  1,  12M!  to  13;  amber, 
11  to  12.  Extracted  honey  is  still  dragging,  and  quot- 
able as  follows:  California  light  amber,  6  to  6V2,  accord- 
ing to  condition  and  quantity;  Spanish  needle,  QV2  to  7; 
Southern,  in  barrels,  iVi  to  4V2 — in  cans,  5  to  5y2.  Bees- 
wax is  lower,  prime  quotable  at  29,  and  all  impure  and 
inferior  at  less.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

May  11.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Denver.— Market  on  choice  white  comb  honey  is  act- 
ive; off  grades  and  partly  candied  not  wanted.  We 
quote  the  following  prices:  Strictly  No.  1  white,  per 
case  of  24  sections,  $3.30;  off  grades  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  2 
and  partly  candied,  $2.40  per  case.  Extracted.  6%  to  7 
per  lb.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  at  24c,  de- 
livered here,  for  average  yellow  wax. 

The  Colorado  Honey- producers'  Ass'n, 

May  10.  Denver,  Colo. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We  handle  the  finest  bee-supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your 
wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVETAIL  HIVES  have  a  honey-board,  warp-proof  cover 
and  bottom-board.     Think  of  it.     Same  price  as  regular  styles.     Send  for  catalog. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51  Walnut  Street 
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Atlanta. — New  hocey  beginning  to  move.  Demand 
good  at  following  prices.  Fancy.  14  to  15c:  A  No.  1,  12 
to  13.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrelF,  6V2  to  7;  amber,  5y2 
to  6.    Beeswax.  28  to  30.  JuDSON  HEARD  &  Co.. 

May  10.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  Sale.  — Fancy  California  light  amber,  in  new 
60-lb.  cans.  6c:  fancy  water-white  alfalfa,  7c;  Wisconsin 
basswood  in  250-lb.  barrels,  I'/^c;  sample,  8c. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
Broadway  and  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Thirty  5  gallon  cans  of  clover    honey. 
Single  can,  7M!  ct?.  per  lb.:  two  or  more  at  7  cts. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  California  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case:  new  cans  and  new  cases.  Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted.— Comb,   extracted     honey,  and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted. —Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  ,'=egelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S. ;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  i,4-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JELLY  TUMBLERS  AT  REDUCED   PRICES. 
You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly  Tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers and  keeping  your  market  supplied.     No  other  glass 
so  economical.    Write  for  quptations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER. 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  BufTaio,  N.  Y. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 
Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire- cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  tnout  to  clog. ^.i 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed^"  Root  Quality" 

ALL  THAT  IS  C  LA  I  MED. -The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— 'After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25:  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Soutliiem  Frtiit  Gro-wer  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.   Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


POIII  TRY  *-*"^  '^'■^^  ^^  ***  ^^2  P^^®  beautifully 
r  vrULiI  1%  1  illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
nOI  I  ARS  edited  poultry  jonrnal,  makes  it  easy 
UV/LiL.niVJ  ^Q  ^jj  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
f  OMF  '"^  ^  ^®^  hens  on  a  town  lot  or  make 

WITII^  3  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 

p  A^Y  ery  thing.     Contains  information  that 

LiflJ  I  •  ^ijj   pyj    ypy   jjj   comfortablo  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry   Suc- 
cess  one  year,  50  cts.    Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.     Three  months'  trial.  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.     Egg-preserving  formula,  25  cts. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

GET   RID   OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.    Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Foreign  Subscription  Agents 
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At  last!  At  last!  At  last! 

Some  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  may  remember  ing  of  cells.    Not  only  does  the  inventor,  Mr.  Olmstead, 

that,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  New  York  bee-keeper  report-  show  how  he  can  detect  the  building  of  cells,  but  he 

ed  he  had  a  method  whereby  he  could  foretell  swarming  explains  how  he  has  carried  his  plans  still  further,  and 

without  opening  the  hive;  then  nothing  more  was  heard  is  now  able  to  rear  a  queen,  have  her  fertilized,  and 

from  him.  and  many  wondered  why;  and  it  now  trans-  take  the  place  of  the  old  queen,  thereby  preventing 

pires   that  sickness  and  a  desire  for  further  experi-  swarming,  all  without  removing  the  supers,  or  opening 

menting  were  the  cause  of  his  silence.   Now  he  is  ready  or  disturbing  the  brood-nest. 

to  publish  the  result  of  his  years  of  work  in  this  direc-  Send   ten   cents  for  this  issue  of  the  REVIEW,  and 

tion,  and  the  REVIEW   is  fortunate  in  securing  the  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  ar.y  subscription  sent  in 

report  for  publication.  during  the  year. 

The  April  issue  contains  an  illustration  of  his  hive,  -^.      ^      LI      ♦     U"                        Flin4-      lUli^lv 

and  the  arrangement  whereby  he  can  detect  the  build-  ¥¥■    L   HUtCllinSOriy    rllnrj    IVIICn. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little] work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in    our   Second  Subscription  Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes !    -^        j^        j^        j^        j^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen  Fifth  Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Prizes. One  Junior  Corneil  Bmoke^ 

Conditions !  j^        j^        j^        j^        j^         j^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial  subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.-To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription. 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH. — That  subscriptions  can  be  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  "  For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT    HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 

Name 
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Along  about  this  time  some  advertisers- 
even  the  largest  national  advertisers— begin 
to  talk  about  the  coming  dull  season— the 
warm  months  in  which  people  can  not  use 
their  goods  or  will  not  buy  them. 

From  the  way  most  of  these  people  receive 
an  advertising  proposition  at  this  time  of  the 
year  one  would  think  that  they  sold  only 
overcoats,  fur  gloves,  or  furnaces.  Of 
course,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  seasonable 
advertising.  People  will  not  buy  seeds  in 
mid-summer,  nor  will  they  buy  heavy  cloth- 
ing ;  but  they  will  buy  household  articles 
and  many  other  things,  perhaps  more  liber- 
ally than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
Do  you  not  find  that  you  spend  just  as  much 
money  in  summer  as  in  winter  ? 

Now  to  get  right  down  to  business  — 
Gleanings  does  not  have  a  circulation  in 
one  State  or  in  one  clime.  When  our  sub- 
scribers here  in  Ohio  are  busy  harvesting, 
our  readers  en  the  other  side  are  getting 
ready  to  plant.  In  fact,  we  offer  spring, 
summer,  fall,  and  winter  circulation  the 
year  around.  Remember— Gleanings  goes 
around  the  world,  and  Gleanings  ad's  pay. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  of  our  readers  are  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  diamonds  or  jewelry;  but 
should  any  thing  in  this  line  be  needed  it  will  be  well 
worth  your  time  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  catalog  sent 
out  by  the  Loftis  Bros.  &  Co..  92-98  State  Street, 
Chicago.  111.  These  people  issue  one  of  the  finest  cata- 
logs of  jewelry  we  have  ever  seen.  Every  article  is 
illustrated  in  a  clear  and  careful  way,  and  the  catalog  is 
a  true  testimonial  of  the  character  of  this  company. 
They  offer  any  prospective  purchaser  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  buy  on  the  monthly-payment  plan.  The 
Loftis  Company  has  been  established  since  1858;  has  a 
very  high  commercial  rating,  and  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  for  their  display  of  jewelry  and  diamonds  at  the 
World's  Fair.  They  are  recognized  everywhere  as  hon- 
orable merchants  who  sell  goods  of  quality. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  series 
of  articles  on  "Control  of  Swarming  for 
Comb-honey  Production"  which  are  just 
now  running  in  Gleanings  are  proving  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  our  readers.  Our 
advertisers  will  appreciate  our  securing  such 
interesting  contributions.  Any  thing  which 
we  can  do  to  make  Gleanings  a  more 
instructive  journal— a  more  valuable  journal 
to  the  bee  keeper— will  increase  its  value  as 
an  advertising  medium.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  articles  ever  printed  on  bee  mat- 
ters, which  will  appear  in  our  journal  this 
year,  and  the  outlook  for  a  steady  growth 
in  our  paid  subscription-list  is  extremely 
favorable. 

The  Page  Woven-Wire  Fence  Company,  Adrian,  Mich- 
igan, send  out  very  interesting  literature  about  their 
fences  Any  one  who  buys  fence  should  learn  to  what 
severe  tests  the  Page  fence  has  been  subjected,  and  yet 
stood  up  as  strongly  as  the  manufacturers  claim.     Two 


large  factories  are  required  to  manufacture  enough 
Page  fence  to  supply  the  demand  of  fence-builders 
throughout  the  country.  This  in  itself  is  a  srood  reason 
why  you  should  buy  the  Pagre. 


New  additions  to  the  Poultry  Offers  col- 
umn in  the  classified  pages  each  issue. 
Here  is  a  good  place  to  be  represented  if 
you  have  poultry  or  eggs  for  sale.  Hardly 
a  bee-keeper  who  does  not  keep  chickens; 
and  because  of  their  desire  to  make  poultry 
pay  as  well  as  bees  our  poultry-men  are  the 
kind  you  want  to  do  busmess  with. 

Put  your  poultry  ad.  in  Gleanings.  It 
will  show  up  better  here  than  in  same  paper 
with  1200  other  poultry  ads.  Our  special 
rate,  three  lines  for  50  cents  for  one  mser- 
tion,  will  hold  good  for  a  few  more  issues. 


On  page  679  of  this  issue  we  carry  an  ad.  for  the 
David  B.  Clarkson  Company,  323-325  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  com- 
panies we  know  of.  The  line  of  goods  which  they  han- 
dle is  books.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany, and  has  risen  from  the  rank  of  a  book-agent  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  book- selling  establish- 
ments in  the  country.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  tell  you  some  of  the  great  book  bargains  which  are 
listed  in  the  65- page  catalog  which  his  company  sends 
out.  Just  a  few  items  which  come  to  our  notice  are 
some  of  the  leading  copyright  works,  mostly  fiction,  at 
38  to  50  cts.,  and  a  ten- volume  encyclopedia,  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  have  already  ordered  two  sets  for  our  office,  at  $7.75. 
This  set  of  books  is  not  a  cheaply  bound  set,  but  put  up 
in  a  very  nice  shape.  It  would  be  a  prized  addition  to 
any  library. 

J^ 

MARKETING  TALKS. 

Every  bee-keeper  who  offers  honey  for 
sale  in  town  or  city  should  have  some  mar- 
keting name,  some  distinguishing  feature 
for  the  honey  he  markets.  If  a  certain 
brand  of  honey  is  tried  and  found  to  be 
good,  a  customer  will  be  pretty  sure  to  ask 
for  the  same  kind  when  making  the  next 
purchase.  This  putting  a  name  on  your 
honey— a  mark  which  will  distinguish  yours 
from  the  other  kind— is  an  advertising  plan, 
and  a  good  one.  It  would  also  pay  a  honey- 
producer  to  have  a  small  folder— just  a  slip 
of  paper  large  enough  to  go  into  an  envel- 
ope—prepared, telling  about  his  apiary  and 
facilities  for  making  the  pure  kind  of  honey. 
People  are  being  educated  to  a  point  where 
they  want  to  know  where  the  products  they 
buy  come  from.  A  folder  which  would  be 
very  complete  and  educational  would  not  be 
expensive.  Put  your  name  on  each  package 
of  your  honey.  Give  the  dealer  or  store- 
keeper whom  you  sell  your  crop  to  a  quan- 
tity of  your  pamphlets  to  give  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  you  will  gradually  feel  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  your  honey  if  it  is  the  right 
quality;  and  the  best  honey  is  the  only  kind 
you  can  afford  to  market. 
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Roofs 

Goods  in  Mici 

ligan ! ! 

Our  prices  are  identical  with  those  of 
The  Root  Co.  We  carry  several  carloads 
their  goods  in  stock— hives,  sections,  foun- 
dation, smokers.     Every  thing  for  bees. 

We  can  save  you  time  and  freight  ex- 
pense in  getting  your  supphes— and  they 
are  Root's  goods,  too. 

The  Danz.  hive— the  comb-honey  hive, 
is  one  of  our  specialties.  We  would  like 
to  tell  you  more  about  it  if  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

If  you  are  just  beginning  with  bees,  we 
would  Hke  to  mail  you  our  booklet,  "Out- 
fits for  beginners."  Our  catalog  goes 
with  it. 

The  goods  you  want  now,  you  want 
"in  a  hurry."  For  Root's  Goods  "in  a 
hurry  ' '  send  to 

M.H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 

DANZENBAKER  HIVES 


^ 


In  this  connection  wish  to  say  that  my  ten 
colonies  (in  Danzenbaker  hives)  wintered 
perfectly  on  summer  stands  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  super  of  dry  sawdust  over 
them,  and  are  building  up  nicely,  although 
some  of  them  covered  only  about  three 
frames  in  the  fall.  Score  one  for  Danzen- 
baker hives.  (Signed) 

James  M.  Sowards,  Pikeville,  Ky. 
May  10,  1906. 


The  Best 

Comb-honey  Hive 

Made  or  Used 


The  Best 

for  Wintering 

in  Our  Locality 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 
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Just  Out!  !  !  ! 


Dr.  MiUer^s 


New  Edition! 


"Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees" 


What  Some  Say  of  "Forty  Years" 

The  more  I  read  the  more  I  am  convinced  it  is 
one  of  the  mest  practical  books  ever  written.  There 
are  101— yes,  1001— little  kiaks,  little  tricks  of  the 
trade,  little  ideas,  and  big  ones  too,  which,  while 
they  may  be  old  to  some  of  the  veterans,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  will  prove  to  be  new  and  useful  to  the  ma- 
jority of  them.  The  doctor  has  crowded  into  it  his 
ripest  experience;  and  not  only  that,  he  has  drawn 
from  the  ideas  of  others  so  that  we  have  the  very 
latest  and  best  in  the  way  of  practical^  information 
from  one  who  has  actually  spent  over  "' forty  years 
among  the  hees."—Gleani7igs  in  Bee  Culture. 


In  this  the  author  goes  briefly,  but  concisely, 
over  his  forty  years  of  bee-keeping,  for  he  has  really 
kept  bees  for  over  forty  years.  Not  only  this,  but 
he  gives  us  a  very  delightfully  written  biographical 
sketch  of  his  boyhod  in  Pennsylvania;  his  heroic 
struggles  in  securing  an  education,  in  which  he 
boarded  himself,  cutting  his  weekly  expense  for 
board  down  to  only  thirty-five  cents  a  week,  which 
so  affected  his  health  that  he  has  never  fully 
recovered  from  it.  I  found  this  account  of  his  early 
life  so  interesting  that  I  read  it  aloud  to  the  whole 
family.  Most  vividly  did  it  recall  my  own  boyhood 
days,  in  which  I  roamed  the  forest  as  free  as  the 
wild  things  in  whose  lives  I  became  so  interested. 
.  .  .  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  author's  over  forty  years  among 
the  hees.— Bee-keepers'  Review. 


AN  APPENDIX  added  to  this  latest  edition 
brings  it  right  down  to  date;  344  pages; 
bound  in  beautiful  cloth,  gold  lettered. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.00;  appendix  alone,  only 
10c.  (The  appendix  alone  is  specially  for  those 
who  have  the  former  edition,  but  any  one  can 
have  it  for  the  10c.  or  Jree  with  the  Weekly 
American  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  at  $1.00.) 
We  mail  the  complete  book  with  the  Weekly 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year— BOTH  FOR 
ONLY  $1.80.  Every  reader  of  Gleanings  should 
have  both  Dr.  Miller's  book  and  the  Weekly  Bee 
Journal.  Sample  copy  of  the  latter  sent  free,  or 
a  "Trial  Trip"  of  three  months  (13  copies)  for 
20c.  But  you'd  better  send  $1.80  NOW  for  the 
book,  and  the  Bee  Journal  a  whole  year.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 


George  W.  York  &  Co. 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Great  Sale  of  Hives 
Sections,  etc. 

To  reduce  my  stock  I  will  sell  No.  1  white  polished 
sections  at  $3.90;  No.  2.  $3.40  (all  sizes).  Plain,  25c  less 
per  ICOO.  Best  white-pine  Dovetail  hives,  8  frame,  IV2 
story,  $1.30;  10-frame,  $1 45.  Great  reduction  in 
smokers,  foundation,  and  all  apiarian  supplies.  24-lb. 
shipping-cases,  very  nice,  13c;  quart  berry-baskets, 
62.75  per  1000.   Send  for  free  24-page  illustrated  price  list 

W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich.     RD3. 

A  C^  for  25  NAMES— For  names  and  P.O.  of  25  farm- 
ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 


WISCONSIN  -  BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 

We  make  them  and  the  very  best  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  Shipping-cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  always  on  hand. 
We  make  very  prompt  shipments.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshfie)<l,  V^isconsin 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

IMe\AA    York: 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.75:  in  a  chaff  hive.  19.50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  $4.25.  Silk- 
faced  bee-veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
$1  00.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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T  ]T)  THESE  later  days  hive-making  has  become  a  science.  It  no 
I  >  longer  means  the  nailing  together  of  strips  of  wood.  A  hive 
is  not  a  mere  box.  It  is  just  as  hard  to  make  a  perfect  hive 
as  it  is  to  turn  out  a  good  piano,  a  wash-machine,  a  churn,  or  a  prac- 
tical incubator.  The  Lewis  hive  is  the  outcome  of  thirty  years  of  hive 
study.  It  is  so  carefully  and  accurately  made  that  you  wonder  that  it 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  STANDARD  HIVE. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  the  best  hives  in  the  world— Lewis 
hives  all  ready  for  you  at  factory  prices.  By  sending  to  your  nearest 
dealer  named  below  you  can  get  them  almost  freight  prepaid. 


ENGLAND— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
CUBA— C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Steven  1  &  Co..  Manzanillo. 
CALIFORNIA-Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. - 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook. 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
COLORADO -R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey- producers'  Ass"n,  Rocky 
Ford. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

FVuit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 
IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 


ILLINOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  141-143 
Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 
Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Exchange,  Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI-E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON- The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver  &  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO 

Manufacturers  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Naughty  G.  M.  Doolittle,  to  keep  me  in 
suspense  two  whole  weeks  without  knowing 
what  he  is  going  to  do  with  those  frames  of 
brood  from  which  he  has  brushed  the  bees, 
page  597. 

Some  good  points  are  made  by  E.  D. 
Townsend,  page  580;  but  isn't  it  putting  it 
rather  strong  to  say  that,  when  a  hive  is  not 
full  of  bees, ' '  that  portion  which  is  without 
bees  is  one  of  the  dampest  places  one  can 
imagine?" 

J.  G.  B^UMGAERTNER  asks,  p.  581,  wheth- 
er spores  of  Bacillus  alvei  would  not  die  in 
honey  without  brood  to  grow  in.  No,  spores 
may  live  years  in  honey  just  as  grains  of 
wheat  will  live  years  without  the  proper  soil 
in  which  to  grow.  [You  are  correct,  doctor, 
and  I  am  glad  you  drew  attention  to  it,  as  I 
overlooked  the  point. —Ed.] 

Foundation  splints  are  spoken  of  as 
sawed,  page  564.  The  first  you  made  were 
sawed,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
all  since  then  were  sliced.  [No.  We  talk- 
ed about  slicing  the  splints,  but  never  made 
a  success  of  it;  the  knife  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood,  mak- 
ing an  irregular  spUnt.— Ed.] 

W.  R.  Gilbert,  p.  575,  advises,  when  a 
swarm  issues  from  a  colony  that  is  storing, 
to  put  the  swarm  on  old  stand,  and  the 
stump,  or  mother  colony,  on  a  new  place. 
An  improvement  would  be  to  place  the  stump 
close  beside  the  swarm,  and  move  to  a  new 
place  a  week  later.     That  would  make  an 


increase  of  14,000  bees  in  the  swarm,  suppos- 
ing the  queen  had  previously  been  laying 
2000  eggs  a  day. 

Ye  editor  asks,  p.  579, "Did  you  not  tell 
me  once  that  your  unpainted  hives  would 
last  as  long  as  jou  lived?"  I  hardly  think 
I  said  so,  for  I  didn't  think  so;  but  even  if  I 
had  said  so,  would  there  be  any  less  truth  in 
saying,  "One  of  the  reasons  I  don't  paint 
hives  is  because  of  the  possibility  that  at 
any  time  I  may  want  to  change  to  something 
better"? 

Basswood  seedlings  by  the  thousand 
have  again  come  up  this  spring  under  my 
basswood-trees,  as  every  spring,  only  to  dis- 
appear the  following  spring.  I  do  wonder 
why.  No,  they  are  not  grazed  down,  they 
just  disappear.  [I  think  you  will  find  that 
those  seedlings  are  usually  choked  by  the 
grass;  but  if  you  cut  them  out  with  a  case- 
knife  and  reset  them  in  soft  rich  mellow 
earth  shaded  by  themselves  you  will  find  that 
they  will  grow  all  right.  We  do  that  here, 
and  are  fairly  successful.  — Ed.] 

Comparing  plain  and  beeway  sections. 
Mr.  Editor,  page  579,  you  say  I  overlook  the 
important  consideration  that  the  naughty 
corners  ' '  lessen  the  actual  beeway  by  al- 
most IJ  inches."  No,  I  give  that  its  full 
weight,  and  now  emphasize  it  by  saying  that 
the  passageway  is  §  closed.  But  I  don't 
quite  see  that  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  case  in  question.  As  I  said,  "  Keep  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Crane  accounts  for  a  differ- 
ence in  results  by  the  fact  that  the  bees  can 
more  readily  get  at  all  the  edges  of  the 
comb  in  plain  sections."  No  matter  how 
much  harm  those  naughty  corners  may  do  in 
any  other  direction,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  hinder  the  bees  from  getting  at  only  VV 
of  the  edges  of  the  comb,  and  that  was  the 
only  point  under  consideration.  [But  this 
i\  is  at  a  point  where  it  will  do  considerable 
harm.  It  is  not  so  much  the  difference  in 
the  relative  amount  as  where  that  relative 
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difference  is  located.  As  I  tried  to  explain, 
half  an  inch  added  to  your  ample  girth  would 
not  make  so  much  difference  as  half  an  inch 
added  to  the  end  of  your  nose.— Ed.] 

I  don't  know  why  a  side  entrance  should 
be  more  unfavorable  for  wintering  than  a 
central  entrance,  p.  568;  but  here's  a  guess 
at  a  thing  that  might  make  quite  a  little 
difference.  The  central  entrance  is  likely  to 
be  nearer  the  brood-nest,  and  so  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  little  more  change  of  air  than 
with  the  side  entrance.  [Your  suggestion 
is  pretty  nearly  the  correct  solution.  In  a 
private  letter  received  from  Allen  Latham, 
who  has  given  this  matter  considerable  study, 
he  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  In  this  is- 
sue you  will  see  what  Mr.  A.  K.  Ferris  has 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  bees  clusterirgover 
entrances;  and  this  general  tendei^cy  shows 
that  they  do  it  for  a  purpose;  and  this  pur- 
pose is,  doubtless,  to  get  better  air  and  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  escape  more  directly. 
-Ed.] 

M.  E.  Tribble  is  accused  of  being  afraid 
of  bees  because  he  has  his  veil  on  while  the 
other  veils  are  lifted,  p.  585.  Not  the  right 
reason.  Mr.  Tribble  can  see  all  right  with- 
out taking  off  his  veil,  because  it  is  black. 
The  others  can  not  see  well  through  their 
light-colored  veils.  [M.  E.  Tribble  being 
accused  of  being  afraid  of  bees?  Read  the 
text  again,  p.  585,  and  you  will  see  that  that 
was  just  the  very  thing  he  was  not  accused 
of  doing.  But  you  are  correct  when  you 
surmise  that  those  with  white  veils  were 
compelled  to  raise  them  for  the  simple  rea- 
son they  could  not  see  with  them  on.  Quite 
by  accident  last  summer  I  happened  to  try 
a  white  veil  in  comparison  with  a  black  one. 
The  only  merit  of  the  former  is  cheapness, 
and  it  is  a  question  with  me  whether  we 
ought  not  to  take  it  out  of  the  catalog.  -  Ed.  ] 

It  was  a  puzzle  to  me  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Doolittle  should  put  an  empty  hive  over 
his  colonies.  May  20,  p.  522.  It  would  seem 
much  warmer  to  put  the  empty  hive  under. 
Possibly  the  key  to  the  puzzle  may  be  found 
in  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  American 
Bee  Journal,  p.  364,  that  the  crust  of  bees 
is  almost  a  complete  protection  against  the 
escape  of  heat.  He  says, "  The  bees  are  al- 
most independent  of  the  hive,  only  so  far  as 
it  gives  them  protection  from  their  enemies 
and  the  winds  and  storms."  That  sounds 
hke  heresy;  but  he  gives  some  good  proof 
for  it,  and  I  suspect  that  he  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  he  does  when 
he  says  "the  heat  from  the  cluster  is  not 
allowed  to  pass  up  into  an  upper  hive,  at 
any  time  when  that  heat  is  needed  for  the 
brood  within  the  cluster  of  bees." 

Ye  editor  uses  the  word  "shooking. "  p. 
568.  That's  an  improvement.  Better  coin 
a  new  verb,  shook,  shooking,  shooked,  than 
to  have  bee-keepers  appear  such  a  set  of 
ignoramuses  that  they  don't  know  the  cor- 
rect form  of  th?  past  participle  of  shake. 
[The  word  "shook,"  as  an  adjective  derived 
from  a  verb  describing  a  certain  kind  of  ar- 


tificial swarm,  has  become  so  thoroughly 
engrafted  into  the  nomenclature  of  bee-keep- 
ers that  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  choke 
it  out  of  literature;  so  Gleanings  has  decid- 
ed to  allow  the  use  of  the  descriptive  word 
when  applied  to  swarms  either  shaken  or 
brushed.  But,  on  my  word,  I  did  not  think 
you  would  sanction  the  term  "shooked" 
swarming.  Seriously,  doctor,  I  am  not 
worrying  that  bee-keepers  will  appear  as  a 
set  of  ' '  ignoramuses ' '  who  do  not  know  the 
English  language.  It  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher that  would  have  to  suffer  if  any.  I 
am  willing  to  take  my  chances.— Ed.] 

Interesting  to  learn  from  Dr.  Boelte,  p. 
590,  that  the  same  bees  make  repeated  trips 
to  the  water.  I  don't  believe  he  will  find 
that  they  are  nurse  bees,  but  a  special  detail 
of  field  bees.  I  wonder  if  pollen-carriers 
are  not  divided  off  the  same  way.     Wait  a 

minute Just  been  out  watching  at 

a  hive.  About  one  bee  in  three  is  carrying 
pollen.  Each  bee  has  a  big  load  or  it  hasn't 
any.  Of  course,  the  proportion  of  pollen- 
gatherers  varies  greatly;  but  there  is  always 
the  sharp  distinction  between  carriers  and 
non- carriers.  [To-day,  May  5,  I  noticed 
there  was  not  one  in  500  that  carried  pollen, 
and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  other  bees  were  gathering  nectar  from 
fruit-bloom.  Bees  are  provident.  They  will 
gather  pollen  when  they  can  not  get  any 
thing  else.  It  seems  to  be  their  nature  to 
store  a  little  ahead;  and  when  nectar  comes 
in  they  will  spend  all  their  energies  in  the 
storage  of  honey.  When  that  is  not  to  be 
had  and  pollen  is  available  they  will  lay  by 
a  store  of  it. —Ed.] 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  the  older  we 
grow,  the  less  inclined  we  are  to  adopt  new 
devices?"  So  ye  editor,  p.  579.  Y— e— es, 
as  a  general  rule.  As  years  advance,  inter- 
est gradually  fades  in  all  directions.  The 
cooking  of  to  day  is  not  up  to  what  mother's 
cooking  used  to  be.  Old  ways  are  better, 
and  any  deviation  from  the  old  way  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  But  are  not  bee-keep- 
ers an  exception  to  the  general  rule?  To-day 
I  was  out  looking  at  the  bees  busy  on  the 
dandelions  and  plum-blossoms.  I  think  I 
watched  them  with  just  as  keen  interest  as 
I  did  45  years  ago.  1  think  I  take  just  as 
keen  interest  now  in  studying  up  something 
new  as  I  did  then.  My  assistant  complains 
bitterly  at  my  wanting  to  try  so  many  new 
things  that  may  interfere  with  the  honey 
crop.  A  queen-cage  that  a  certain  old  f  ogy- 
ish  editor  still  retains  I  have  cast  aside  for 
something  new,  and  many  a  half- hour  is 
spent  studying  over  some  new  plan.  No,  it 
is  hardly  a  fact  that,  the  older  he  grows,  the 
less  inclined  the  genuine  bee-keeper  is  to 
adopt  new  devices.  [I  began  active  bee- 
keeping in  our  yards,  and  to  study  bee-jour- 
nals, when  I  was  14.  I  am  now  nearly  44. 
During  these  30  years  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  bee-keepers  both  at  Medina 
and  those  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
coming  into  face-to-face  contact  with  them, 
and  if  I  am  any  judge  your  last  sentence  is 
hardly   in   harmony  with   the   facts.     Bee- 
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keeping  is  not  so  much  different  from  any 
other  profession  or  business  that  it  will 
change  the  natural  tendency  in  human  na- 
ture to  grow  conservative  with  years.  This 
is  a  proposition  that  we  can  hardly  gainsay. 
I  am  not  an  old  man  by  considerable;  but  I 
find  myself  becoming  more  and  more  skepti- 
cal in  regard  to  the  value  of  new  things. 
You  may  not  think  it;  but  if  you  could  see 
the  number  of  things  I  turn  down,  and  the 
way  some  of  my  friends  complain  of  how 
I  pour  cold  water  on  some  of  their  inven- 
tions that  never  see  the  printed  page,  you 
would  begin  to  think  that,  from  their  stand- 
point at  least,  I  was  getting  to  be  an  old 
fogy.  The  time  was,  perhaps,  when  I  was 
ready  to  nibble  at  nearly  every  bait  that 
came  along;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  quite  so 
easy  as  that  now.  So  you  see  I  can't  help 
judging  you  by  myself;  and,  honest,  now, 
don't  you  find  yourself  clinging  to  the  old 
true  and  tried  more  than  you  once  did? 
Peer  again  into  the  archives  of  memory. 
-Ed.] 


The  conditions  in  Texas  thus  far  have  not 
been  reassuring  for  bees,  there  having  been 
so  much  rain.  How  this  will  affect  the  at- 
tendance at  the  National  convention  to  be 
held  in  San  Antonio  I  can  not  say.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  conditions  will  soon  change 
for  the  better. 


THE  NEW  CAUCASIAN  BEES. 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  our  senior  editor  has  to  say  in 
regard  to  this  new  race  of  bees  in  this  issue, 
p.  676,  as  he  tested  them  on  an  island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Florida.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  we  have  no  Caucasians  for  sale,  and 
probably  shall  not  have  this  season.  We  are 
testing  them  carefully  on  the  island,  and 
may  test  a  few  queens  in  an  isolated  locality 
near  Medina.  There  are  comparatively  few 
bees  of  this  race  in  the  country,  and  those 
we  may  be  able  to  raise  we  prefer  to  keep 
only  for  testing. 


WHAT  TO  DO  ON  BAD  DAYS  IN  THE  SPRING. 

There  will  be  bad  days  during  this  month 
when  bee-keepers  will  not  be  able  to  do  very 
much  work  with  their  bees.  It  will  be  a 
good  time  to  scrape  off  bottom-boards,  clean 
propolis  out  of  hive-rabbets,  scrape  and 
clean  all  brood-frames  containing  good  sound 
combs.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  this 
may  pay  a  big  dividend— especially  if  foul  or 
black  brood  should  be  lurking  in  the  vicini- 
ty.    In  addition  to  the  scraping  and  general 


housecleaning  of  the  hive  it  would  be  well  to 
wash  them  out  with  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  Buy  a  bottle  of  carbolic-acid 
crystals  at  the  drugstore,  and  make  a  solu- 
tion of  one  in  fifty.  This  should  be  strong 
enough  to  take  the  skin  off  the  hands.  But 
be  careful  to  apply  the  liquid  with  a  broom, 
paint-brush,  or  swab. 

queer  WEATHER  AT  MEDINA. 

The  beautiful  month  of  April  was  follow- 
ed by  a  cold  spell.  The  same  is  now  on  at 
this  writing,  and  great  flakes  of  snow  are 
falling.  The  atmosphere  is  chilly,  notwith- 
standing there  is  a  profusion  of  fruit-bloom.. 
This  is  our  luck.  Whenever  fruit-trees  are 
in  bloom  it  usually  happens  that  it  turns 
cold.  Our  proximity  to  Lake  Erie  probably 
accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  this,  for  lo- 
cal conditions  if  not  general. 

Later.— The  sun  is  shining  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  and  we  are  happy  again.  No  knowing 
what  the  next  hour  will  bring. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG  WAY  OF  SHAKING  BEES  IN 
SHOOK  SWARMING. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Doolittle's  method 
of  shaking  the  bees.  Observe  that  he  stands 
in  the  rear,  not  in  the  front,  of  the  hive  as 
perhaps  a  majority  of  bee-keepers  do.  He 
thus  avoids  bees  crawling  all  over  the  shoes, 
up  the  stockings,  and  under  the  pants  legs, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoids  stepping  on  the 
bees.  Also  note  his  plan  of  holding  the 
frame  just  prior  to  the  sharp  jar  to  dislodge 
the  bees. 

Doolittle's  series  of  articles  on  managing 
an  out- apiary  contains  a  lot  of  other  valu- 
able hints;  and  I  especially  recommend  our 
readers  to  go  over  very  carefully  every  par- 
agraph of  the  series.  Unless  you  do  you 
may  miss  something  valuable  that  will  mean 
dollars  to  you  before  the  season  is  up. 

Mr.  Doolittle  has  been  gathering  together 
a  lot  of  ideas  and  practices  which  he  has 
now  incorporated  in  one  continuous  series  of 
articles  that  may  ultimately  be  put  in  book 
form.  Like  Mr.  Alexander,  he  has  been  a 
constant  worker  with  bees  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  has  now  given  us  the  fruit 
of  his  ripe  experience. 

THE    THREE    METHODS    OF    SWARM    CONTROL 

ALREADY  GIVEN  AND  TO  BE  GIVEN 

IN  GLEANINGS. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  three 
men  for  a  few  years  back,  each  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  others  were  doing,  have 
been  working  on  non-swarming  systems- 
systems  whereby  comb  honey  can  be  pro- 
duced without  the  bother  and  worry  of 
swarms.  Both  Mr.  Doolittle  and  Mr.  A.  K. 
Ferris  have  been  working  on  a  system, 
while  Mr.  Aspinwall  has  devoted  all  his  en- 
ergies to  a  hive.  All  three  of  the  men  feel 
that  they  have  solved  the  problem,  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  seen  if  others  can  solve 
it  by  following  their  directions.  The  Doo- 
little system  does  not  require  any  change  in 
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hives,  for  it  is  specially  well  adapted  to  use 
with  any  Langstroth  eight  or  ten  frame 
hive.  The  Ferris  is  based  on  the  combina- 
tion of  a  hive  and  system. 


The  dandelion  is  unusually  profuse  in  our 
locality.  While  it  is  in  a  sense  a  bee-plant, 
it  is  a  real  pest  on  our  lawns.  We  never 
saw  so  much  yellow  on  our  lawns  as  now. 


This  promises  to  be  an  exceptionally  fa- 
vorable fruit-blooming  season.  The  pecul- 
iar spring  held  back  the  trees  until  warm 
balmy  weather,  and  the  bees  are  reveling 
on  honey  and  pollen  in  a  way  they  have  not 
done  before  for  years. 


Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  well  known  to  our 
readers,  formerly  of  Bermuda,  then  of  Bar- 
bados, Trinidad,  South  America,  Porto  Rico, 
and  now  of  New  York  city,  is  visiting  us  at 
the  present  time.  No  man  among  modern 
bee-keepers  knows  more  about  bee-keepers 
in  the  tropics  than  does  he. 

The  remains  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  Harrison, 
who  used  to  write  for  the  columns  of 
Gleanings,  have  been  brought  back  to  her 
home  in  Peoria,  111.  They  have  been  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison had  a  bright  and  sparkling  way  of 
writing  that  interested  as  well  as  instructed. 


For  a  number  of  years  bee-yards  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  big  smelting-works  in 
and  about  Denver  have  suffered  considerable 
damage  by  reason  of  the  sulphurous  smoke 
killing  the  vegetation  for  miles  around.  I 
have  just  seen  by  the  papers  that  three  of 
the  big  smelting  companies  have  paid  to  the 
local  bee-keepers  the  sum  of  $1500  apiece. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  in  the  vi- 
cinity can  give  us  the  actual  facts. 

langstroth. 
We  have  received  a  poem  from  the  poet 
laureate  of  beedom,  Eugene  Secor,  of  For- 
est City,  la.,  entitled  "Langstroth."  This 
we  hope  to  place  before  our  readers  soon. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  all  beedom  was  more  re- 
viled, and  suffered  more  from  mud- flinging, 
than  that  great  and  good  man  at  a  time 
when  he  was  giving  to  bee  keeping  an  impe- 
tus forvpard,  the  like  of  which  no  other  man 
ever  gave. 

fertilizing    QfJEENS  IN  A  MAMMOTH    TENT 

CONSTRUCTED  AFTER  THE  DESIGNS  OF 

MR.  J.  S.  DAVITT,  OF  ARAGON,  GA. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Church,  of  Arnold,  Pa.,  is  al- 
ready constructing  a  mammoth  mating-tent 
for  mating  queens  in  confinement  on  the 
plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davitt,  which 
he  described  in  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  for 
1901,  and  which  was  given  later  in  these 
columns.  Mr.  Church  feels  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  success  of  the  exj)eriment. 
So  sure  is  he  that  it  will  work  he  is  willing 
to  stand  the  investment.  This  will  be  test- 
ed during  the  coming  season,  and  it  is  need- 


less to  say  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Church  to  give  the  results  of  his 
experiment  in  these  columns,  whether  it  is 
a  success  or  failure. 

If  the  thing  works  out  well,  Mr.  Church 
will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  bee-keeping 
fraternity  at  large,  because  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  mate  queens  to  hand  picked 
drones,  and  inbreed— something  that  is  im- 
practicable at  the  present  time. 


DENATURED  ALCOHOL. 

It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  the  bill  to  per- 
mit the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol 
free  of  government  tax  would  go  through. 
Write  to  your  United  States  Senator,  urg- 
ing his  support. 

S^iThis  is  one  of  the  most  important  mea- 
sures ever  brought  before  our  national  Sen- 
ate. If  it  passes,  it  will  mean  a  cheap  light 
and  cheap  fuel,  and  a  most  powerful  com- 
petitor to  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

A  good  deal  of  the  cheap  unsalable  honey, 
such  as  honey-dew,  could  be  converted  into 
this  new  product,  denatured  alcohol. 


THE  FOUL-BROOD  LAW  OF  ONTARIO,  CANADA, 
AMENDED. 

Very  meager  information  comes,  to  the 
effect  that  the  foul- brood  law  of  Ontario, 
Canada— the  first  legislation  that  was  ever 
enacted  against  the  disease  known  as  foul 
brood— has  been  amended,  removing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  inspector  from  the  Ontario 
Bee-keepers'  Association  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  now  provided  that  he 
may  appoint  more  than  one  inspector  if  it 
appears  that  one  man  will  not  be  able  to 
compass  the  entire  province. 

Conflicting  reports  have  come  from  time 
to  time  from  Canada,  one  side  alleging  that 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  one  man  to  go 
over  the  entire  territory,  and  the  other  al- 
leging that  one  inspector  could  do  all  the 
work  at  a  considerable  saving  in  expense. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  merits  of  the 
controversy;  but  somehow  it  rather  seems 
that  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  know  better  who  is  fitted  to  make  in- 
spections of  bees  than  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
ture,  who  probably  would  know  very  little 
about  the  bee  business.  But  if  the  Minister 
will  accept  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Ontario  Association,  or  any  other  ac- 
credited body  of  bee-keepers,  then  there 
need  be  no  fears  entertained  that  an  incom- 
petent man  or  men  will  be  appointed  to  this 
responsible  work. 


DR.  C,  C,  MILLER. 


It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
that  I  introduce  to  our  readers  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller— see  outside  cover  page.  Although 
we  have  shown  his  portrait  in  our  columns 
before,  Mrs.  A.  I.  Root  particularly  request- 
ed that  we  place  him  in  our  gallery  of  ce- 
lebrities. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  who  the 
doctor  is,  and  what  he  has  done  for  bee  cul- 
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tare,  for  hardly  any  reader  of  a  bee-paper 
can  fail  to  know  him.  Perhaps  no  man  who 
has  ever  written  on  bees  has  scanned  more 
pages  of  bee  literature  in  the  English  and 
foreign  languages  than  the  man  from  Ma- 
rengo. In  his  regular  department  of  Stray 
Straws  he  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  wide 
reading,  and  his  over  forty  years  of  actual 
experience  in  the  bee-yard. 

His  style  of  writing  is  as  instructive  as  it 
is  pleasing;  and  after  you  have  read  him  you 
begin  to  know  him  as  a  near  and  dear 
friend;  and  although  he  has  passed  his  three- 
score and  ten  by  just  five  years,  he  seems  to 
have  a  young  heart,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
his  chosen  pursuit  that  almost  equals  that  of 
a  beginner  in  bee-keeping. 

Dr.  Miller  is  the  author  of  the  book  "  For- 
ty Years  Among  the  Bees, ' '  one  of  the  best 
treatises  that  has  ever  been  published.  It 
is  filled  with  illustrations— in  fact,  is  full  of 
good  things  told  in  such  an  entertaining  way 
that  the  book  reads  more  like  a  racy  novel 
than  a  mere  text-book. 

I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the  wish  of  thou- 
sands of  our  readers  who  will  say  with  one 
accord,  "  Long  live  the  man  who  gathers  up 
the  Stray  Straws ! ' ' 


DIVISION-BOARDS  FOR  "SPRINGING"  BEES. 

The  ordinary  single-thickness  boards  or 
followers  have  the  same  outside  dimensions 
as  the  brood- frames— that  is,  there  is  a  bee- 
space  all  around  them— top,  bottom,  and 
ends.  When  I  visited  Mr.  Julius  Hoffman, 
fifteen  years  ago  this  summer,  he  was  using 
a  division-board  that  had  rubber  strips  nail- 
ed on  the  bottom  and  end  edges.  This  rub- 
ber was  about  i\  inch  thick,  and  wide  enough 
to  reach  across  the  gap  of  the  bee- space 
when  nailed  on  the  sides  of  the  board.  When 
the  board  was  shoved  down  into  the  hive  the 
rubber  edges  came  in  contact  with  the  etds 
and  bottom  of  the  hive,  making  a  close  tight 
fit.  If  the  bees  glued  the  rubber  to  the  hive 
it  was  so  yielding  it  would  readily  let  go. 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Hoffman  emphasized 
the  importance  of  having  a  brood-nest  in 
the  spring  just  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  cluster  of  bees;  and  this  brood-nest,  he 
said,  should  be  completely  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  hive,  so  there  could  be  no  place 
for  air  currents  to  circulate  from  the  unused 
part  of  the  hive  into  the  warm  part  occupied 
by  bees  and  brood. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  A.  I.  Root  made 
what  he  called  his  chaff  division-board. 
This  was  two  inches  thick,  double-walled, 
having  the  ends  and  bottoms  cushioned  with 
a  padding  of  chaff  and  canvas,  the  inner 
walls  being  filled  with  chaff.  These  ans- 
wered the  same  purpose  as  the  division- 
board  by  Julius  Hoffman,  but  were  better  in 
that  they  were  thicker.  They  also  answer- 
ed the  purpose  of  dummies.  A  couple  of 
them  would  fill  up  the  space  completely,  usu- 
ally occupied  by  four  frames. 

We  have  been  selling  these  boards  all 
these  years;  but  I  suspect  bee-keepers  gen- 
erally have  never  quite  attached  all  the  im- 


portance they  should  to  the  value  of  a  con- 
tracted brood-nest  completely  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  hive  in  spring  brood- rearing; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  us  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  origi- 
nal principles.  While  we  can  not  use  artifi- 
cial heat  in  the  spring,  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  conserve  the  natural  heat  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste. 

The  ordinary  followers  or  division- boards- 
commonly  sent  out  with  hive  combinations 
can  be  made  close-fitting  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Julius  Hoffman  boards  were 
made.  But  as  rubber  is  getting  to  be  quite 
expensive,  some  good  strong  roofing  material 
like  rubberoid,  magnesia,  or  asbestos  roofing 
cut  up  into  strips,  would  answer  as  excellent 
substitutes.  These  should  be  tacked  on  the 
edges  of  the  board,  sticking  out  just  far 
enough  to  little  more  than  fill  up  the  bee- 
space  gap.  I  would  go  further  and  nail  the 
strip  on  the  top  edge  also,  and  thus  com- 
pletely shut  off  the  brood-compartment  of 
the  hive  from  the  empty  unused  space 
through  which  a  great  deal  of  the  warm  air 
will  escape. 

In  some  localities  this  suggestion  may  not 
be  too  late,  even  this  season;  and  even  if  it 
is,  "paste  it  in  your  hat "  ready  for  use  this 
fall,  winter,  or  next  spring. 

The  value  of  such  a  board  would  be  that 
one  could  have  two  colonies  or  nuclei  in  one 
brood-nest.  A  tight-fitting  division-board 
all  around  would  make  this  perfectly  feasi- 
ble. Mr.  A.  K.  Ferris  has  already  shown 
the  importance  of  this  in  two  of  his  intro- 
ductory articles  explaining  his  system  of 
comb-honey  production  and  swarm  control. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,  NOV.  8,  9,  10. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  finally  de- 
cided on  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the 
National  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Nov.  8,  9, 
10.  San  Antonio,  as  is  probably  well  known, 
is  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  finest  bee 
country  in  the  world.  There  are  extensive 
bee-keepers  in  the  vicinity,  whose  crops  run 
up  into  the  many  thousands  of  pounds;  and, 
strategically,  this  will  be  a  place  where,  I 
imagine,  the  local  attendance  will  be  as 
large  as  if  not  larger  than  any  previous 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
sociation. Low  railroad  rates  will  be  offered 
for  several  hundred  miles  out  of  San  Anto- 
nio, and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
home-seekers'  rates  available  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  These  rates  will  be  excep- 
tionally low— almost  as  low  as  the  cent-a- 
mile  trip  to  the  G.  A.  R.  place  of  meeting, 
which  will  be  this  year  at  Minneapolis. 

I  have  understood  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  been  considering  the  two  points. 
For  a  time  they  thought  they  would  go  to 
Minneapolis  on  account  of  the  low  railroad 
rates;  but  Director  Udo  Toepperwein  exert- 
ed himself  to  a  point  whereby  San  Antonio 
practically  meets  all  competition  and  now 
secures  the  convention.  This  will  give  bee- 
keepers in  the  North,  who  desire  it,  an  op 
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portunity  to  see  this  great  country  for  bees, 
of  which  they  have  heard  so  much.  Further 
announcements  will  doubtless  be  given. 


SPRAYING  IN  bloom;  IS  THE  PRACTICE  HARM- 
FUL TO  THE  BLOSSOMS  AS  WELL  AS  TO 
THE  BEES? 

Quite  a  number  of  our  subscribers,  as,  in- 
deed, they  do  every  spring,  have  been  send- 
ing in  circulars  from  a  manufacturer  of 
spraying  outfits  in  which  it  is  strongly  urg- 
ed to  spray  the  trees  while  in  bloom,  or, 
perhaps,  more  exactly,  just  as  the  petals 
begin  to  shed.  Protests  have  been  made  by 
bee-keepers  from  all  over  the  country,  be- 
cause it  is  understood  this  concern  is  doing 
a  large  business,  and  the  literature  that  it 
has  been  sending  out  broadcast,  it  has  been 
alleged,  has  been  doing  considerable  damage 
to  the  bee-keeping  interests.  In  this  circu- 
lar matter  testimonials  are  given,  going  to 
show  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  spray  while 
in  bloom;  but  these  come  mainly  from  men, 
I  judge,  who  are  not  discriminating,  and 
who  are  in  no  sense  prepared  to  pass  an  im- 
partial judgment  as  would  the  carefully 
trained  scientific  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  work  at  the  experiment  stations  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  station  that  recommends  spraying 
trees  while  in  bloom.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
they  universally  agree  that  it  is  a  damage 
to  the  bee-keeping  industry,  and,  if  not  ac- 
tually hurtful  to  the  blossoms  themselves, 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  material  and  a  pos- 
itive damage  to  the  bee-keeping  interests. 
The  stations  say  that  just  as  good  results 
can  be  obtained  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen,  and  that,  too,  without  injury  to  the 
bees.  In  spite  of  this,  this  concern  has  been 
putting  out  this  advice  year  after  year. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  they  claim  the 
bees  will  not  be  killed  ij  their  directions  are 
followed.  They  recommend  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  mixture  while  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  and  applying  it  only  just  when  the 
bloom  begins  to  fail.  We  have  no  desire  to 
do  this  company  any  injustice,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  reports  from  those  bee- 
keepers who  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
fruit-orchards  sprayed  according  to  these 
directions. 

New  York,  as  well  as  some  other  States, 
has  rigid  laws  against  spraying  trees  while 
in  bloom;  and  these  laws,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  are  based  on  information  furnished 
by  two  of  the  best  experiment  stations  in 
the  United  States,  one  of  them  being  located 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
other  States  will  now  follow  suit  very  soon. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  all  bee- 
keepers' associations  that  they  take  this 
matter  under  consideration,  and  appoint 
committees  who  will  not  only  see  members 
of  the  legislature,  but  see  to  it  that  a  bill  is 
framed,  and  finally  enacted  into  law.  We 
know  that  thousands  of  colonies  have  been 
injured  by  this  practice  of  spraying  in  bloom. 
Every  year  our  queen-rearing  yards  are 
made  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  ignorance 


of  the  local  farmers.  As  we  have  no  law  in 
Ohio  against  spraying  while  in  bloom  we 
have  to  stand  and  take  it.  As  it  was,  our 
$200  queen  —  a  queen  that  we  would  to-day 
give  a  thousand  dollars  for  three  months 
old,  was  killed  during  fruit-bloom.  The 
brood  died  in  her  hive  at  the  time,  and  the 
good  queen  herself  finally  was  found  dead 
out  in  front  of  the  entrance,  as  were  other 
queens.  As  soon  as  the  spraying  season 
was  over,  all  trouble  stopped. 


RAW     NECTAR     WANTED;     A]  HERESY      COR- 
RECTED, 

Mr.  W.  a.  Selser,  of  No.  10  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  devoted  not  a 
little  of  his  time  to  analytical  chemistry,  es- 
pecially that  phase  which  relates  to  the  com- 
position of  honey,  desires  me  to  say  that  he 
will  pay  $5.00  or  $10.06  or  even  more,  if  nec- 
essary, for  a  sample  three-ounce  bottle  of 
pure  raw  nectar  —  that  is,  the  nectar  from 
any  blossoms  before  it  has  been  gathered  by 
the  bees.  If  only  a  single  ounce  can  be  pro- 
cured he  will  pay  liberally  for  that,  as  he 
might  be  able  to  obtain  a  like  amount  from 
others. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  some  bee-keep- 
ers are  located  in  a  vicinity  where  nectar 
from  flowers  is  secreted  so  abundantly  that 
it  can  be  gathered  by  hand.  Something  over 
25  years  ago  I  remember  my  father  gather- 
ing one  morning  from  the  spider- plant  quite 
a  quantity  of  nectar  with  a  teaspoon.  Great 
drops  of  the  sweetness  would  collect  where 
the  plants  were  covered,  and  finally  drop 
down  on  to  the  ground.  Those  who  may  be 
in  position  to  obtain  the  raw  nectar  in  this 
way  would  do  well  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Selser  direct. 

He  has  been  analyzing  sugar  syrup  fed  to 
bees,  of  different  degrees  of  density,  and 
feels  satisfied  that  he  can  now  detect  any 
sweet  substance  fed  by  man  to  bees  in  honey. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  sugar 
syrup  fed  thin,  and  slowly  ripened  by  bees, 
and  sealed,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
honey,  because  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  and  sugar  from  the  beet 
or  cane,  when  greatly  diluted  with  water, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing  chemically;  that 
when  either  one  of  them  is  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  of  ripening  by  the  bees  that 
either  one  will  be  honey,  one  just  as  much 
as  the  other. 

Mr.  Selser  is  prepared  to  prove  that  this 
is  not  true.  He  is  satisfied  that  he  or  any 
good  chemist  can  prove  unerringly  the  dif- 
ference between  sugar-fed  honey  and  that 
produced  entirely  from  the  flowers;  yet  he 
wishes  to  secure  additional  evidence  by  get- 
ting a  sample  of  raw  nectar  that  he  knows 
to  be  the  simon-pure  article.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unnecessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Selser 
could  not  be  fooled  by  sending  him  a  sample 
of  thin  sugar  syrup  with  the  representation 
that  it  was  nectar. 

We  will  shortly  publish  an  article  from 
Mr.  Selser  that  will  go  into  this  matter 
more  fully. 
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ORDERS   OF  INSECTS. 

We  study  animals  with  more  interest  than 
we  do  plants,  and  man  with  decidedly  more 
avidity  than  any  of  the  lower  animals;  and 
so  of  all  insects  none  awaken  the  same  en- 
thusiasm from  the  student  of  zoology  as  do 
the  highest,  the  order  of  the  ants,  wasps, 
and  bees.  These,  from  their  wondrous  hab- 
its, their  equally  exceptional  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  their  marvelous  instincts, 
have  always  awakened  the  profound  admi- 
ration of  all  students  of  this  department  of 
natural  history.  This  order  is  known  to 
science  as 

HYMENOPTERA. 

These  insects,  except  those  like  the  work- 
er ants,  which  are  wingless,  possess  four 
membranous  wings,  and  hence  the  name  Hy- 
menoptera,  which  means  membranous  wings. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Diptera  have  mem- 
branous wings,  but  only  two.  The  mouth- 
parts  of  the  Hymenoptera  are  of  the  biting 
or  mandibulate  type,  though  in  some  the 
under  lip,  or  labium,  is  modified  into  a  most 
perfect  tongue  or  sucking  organ,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  higher  bees;  yet  all  have  the 
well  developed  normal  mandibles,  or  jaws. 
We  who  have  studied  bees  or  wasps  or  ants 
are  well  aware  of  the  strong  jaws  which 
move  sidewise.  and,  upon  occasion,  as  seen 
in  the  ants,  can  do  good  execution.  The 
Xylocopa,  or  "carpenter  bees,"  use  these 
strong  jaws  to  bore  the  large  smooth  holes 
in  wood,  as  do  some  species  of  ants,  which 
serve  for  nests  or  the  home. 

The  transformations  of  the  Hymenoptera, 
as  we  should  expect,  are  very  complete.  In 
almost  all  the  higher  forms,  the  larvae  are 
footless  and  often  absolutely  helpless,  and 
so  are  nursed  and  cared  for  as  carefully  and 
tenderly  as  are  the  equally  dependent  in- 
fants of  our  own  kind.  This  is  obviously  a 
high  development;  for  the  time  of  adoles- 
cence is  a  most  trying  one,  and  so  to  be 
shut  away  from  danger  and  cared  for  by  the 
mature  and  stronger  ones  is  a  signal  advan- 
tage. No  bee,  wasp,  or  ant  is  exposed  to 
the  rough  usage  of  the  world  until  full  ma- 
turity, and  thus  have  a  unique  history,  an 
early  good  fortune,  not  possessed  by  even 
our  own  kind.  No  law  against  the  ' '  employ- 
ment of  children ' '  is  ever  called  for  in  the 
ant,  wasp,  or  bee  world.  "  'Tis  a  lesson  we 
should  heed." 

POLLINATOR. 

The  insects  of  this  order  do  a  tremendous 
good  to  man  in  pollinating  our  plants.  No 
plant  can  bear  seed  unless  pollinated.  Many, 
most,  will  not  fruit  at  all  unless  seeds  are 
produced.     A  large  number   will  not  seed 


with  their  own  pollen.  They  must  be  cross- 
pollinated.  To  these  many  of  our  most 
valued  fruits  and  vegetables  belong,  r  We 
say  these  are  sterile  to  their  own  pollen. 
Bees  are  pre-eminently  the  agents  of  this 
cross-pollination.  We  may  announce,  then, 
that  these  insects  are  chief  among  the 
world's  philanthropists,  if,  as  we  believe, 
philanthropy  means  working  for  the  good  of 
others.  Even  our  clover,  the  most  impor- 
tant single  plant,  I  believe,  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  bees  for  its  seed,  and  so  for  its 
perpetuity.  So  must  we  not  all  say,  God  be 
praised  for  the  bees? 

PARASITES. 

It  is  in  this  order  also  that  we  find  the 
greatest  number  and  most  important  insect 
parasites.  True,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
tachina  flies  do  great  food  in  this  role;  yet 
here  we  have  four  large  families  that  are  al- 
most exclusively  parasitic.  Many  of  these 
are  very  minute,  and  of  metallic  colors,  so 
that,  when  viewed  with  the  microscope,  they 
are  of  exceeding  brilliancy  and  beauty.  Of 
such  are  the  myriad  chalcid  flies,  which  do 
incomparable  good  in  destroying  our  worst 
insect  foes.  Their  interesting  work  is  as 
follows:  The  mature  chalcid,  or  ichneumon 
fly,  lays  its  one  or  more  (usually  more) 
sometimes  even  scores  of  eggs,  in  some  luck- 
less grub  or  caterpillar,  or  other  insect 
larva.  These  soon  hatch,  when  the  little 
larv£e  find  in  their  victim  both  home  and 
food.  They  find  in  their  home  a  veritable 
banquet  of  tender  insect  steak,  and  are  not 
slow  to  feast  on  it,  unmindful  of  the  agony 
of  the  fated  victim.  Thus  our  crops  are 
often  generally  saved  by  these  other  bene- 
factors of  our  human  kind.  It  is  certain 
that,  without  these  hymenopterous  parasites, 
agriculture  would  be  impossible.  In  Cali- 
fornia these  parasites  have  been  introduced 
from  foreign  countries  to  the  immense  prof- 
it of  the  fruit-growers. 

MIMICRY. 

By  mimicry  we  mean  the  development  of 
resemblances  that  serve,  may  be  save,  their 
possessor.  Bees  and  wasps  are  armed,  as 
we  all  know,  with  a  very  powerful  and 
venomous  sting  which  they  are  not  slow  to 
use  upon  occasion.  This  saves  them  from  the 
onslaught  of  birds  or  other  predatory  insects. 
Many  other  insects,  like  flies  and  moths, 
mimic  these  bees  and  wasps  in  a  wondrous 
fashion,  in  such  cases  the  mimicking  and 
the  mimicked  usually  fly  at  the  same  time 
of  day  and  year,  and  are  lured  to  the  same 
locations.  This  mimicry  doubtless  serves  to 
protect  the  mimicking  forms.  The  bird, 
hungry  and  eager,  mistakes  the  fly  or  moth 
for  a  wasp  or  bee,  and  hastens  by,  when 
otherwise  it  would  halt  for  a  fly  or  moth 
banquet. 

GALLS. 

All  have  seen  the  oak-apples,  or  galls, 
which,  though  not  confined  to  oak-trees,  are 
very  numerous  on  many  species  of  oak. 
While  some  maggots,  some  plant-lice  or 
aphids,  etc. .  form  galls,  yet  most  galls  are 
caused  by  the  Cynips,  a  family  of  Hymenop- 
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tera.  These  short,  usually  black,  wasp-like 
hymenopterons,  lay  an  egg  on  leaf  or  twig, 
and  at  the  same  time  poison  the  tissue,  so 
that  an  extra  flow  of  sap  and  extra  growth 
occurs,  and  thus  we  have  the  galls.  These 
galls  serve  the  larvae  that  hatch  from  the 
eggs  both  as  home  and  food.  The  galls  are 
excessively  bitter,  so  that  they  are  usually 
unmolested  by  other  animals.  The  inchoate 
gall-insect,  like  the  beer-guzzler,  is  fond  of 
bitter,  and  thrives  on  the  juice  of  the  gall. 
One  gall-fly  attacks  the  rose.  Often  the 
galls  are  very  beautiful.  The  spines  on 
some  galls  are  simply  the  magnified  hairs  of 
the  old  leaves  or  twigs.  An  extract  from 
galls  is  used  in  commerce,  and  forms  a  val- 
uable part  of  most  indelible  inks. 

ECONOMICALLY    IMPORTANT. 

Next  to  silk,  no  product  from  insects  com- 
pares with  that  from  our  honey-bees  in  val- 
ue to  man.  I  need  not  say  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  that  honey  and  wax  are  very 
valuable  in  commerce.  While  bees  are  far 
more  valuable  as  pollinators,  yet  the  carloads 
of  honey  and  this  carbohydrate  food,  par 
excellence,  should  make  us  repeat  our  ' '  God 
be  praised  for  the  bees. ' ' 

PREDACEOUS  INSECTS. 

These  rank  in  importance  with  parasites. 
They  pounce  on  their  victim  as  the  cat  does 
on  the  mouse,  and  he  is  no  more.  The  many 
families  of  wasps  are  all  predaceous,  and, 
like  the  lady-bird  beetles,  the  predaceous 
bugs,  the  lace- wings,  and  the  robber- flies, 
they  do  incalcuable  good.  We  may  say, 
then,  without  question,  that  all  wasps  are 
our  good  friends.  If  undisturbed  they  rare- 
ly sting,  and  they  are  ever  doing  us  immea- 
surable good. 
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early  QUEENS. 

"Hello,  Doolittle!  Started  to  raise  any 
queens  yet?" 

"No,  Mr.  Howell,  I  have  not.  Have  you?" 
"No;  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  had." 
"  How  should  you  thus  think,  when  you, 
living  in  Orange  Co.,  much  further  south 
than  this  cold  part  of  Onondaga  Co.,  have 
made  no  attempt  in  the  matter  as  yet.  We 
had  a  big  freeze  last  night,  and  it  has  been 
cold  all  the  last  half  of  April— se  cold  that 
the  bees  could  get  out  but  very  little.  I 
hope  with  day  after  to-morrow,  the  first  of 
May,  it  may  warm  up  so  that  the  bees  may 
have  a  better  chance  to  prosper." 

"Your  weather  has  been  a  little  colder 
than  it  has  been  with  us,  evidently;  but  I 
did   not  know  but  you  had  some  means  of 


rearing  early  queens  in  a  cold  spring,  so  I 
came  up  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you." 

' '  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  you,  and  to  begin  I  will  say  that  no 
good  generally  comes  in  trying  to  rear  too 
early  queens.  In  the  first  place,  the  queens 
reared  so  early  that  there  are  few  young 
bees  in  the  hives  are  not  much  good  them- 
selves. Next,  there  has  been  many  a  good 
colony  brought  to  the  condition  of  '  no  good  ' 
by  trying  to  raise  queens  with  the  old  bees 
which  came  out  of  winter  quarters,  though 
strong  in  numbers,  and  the  labor  performed 
with  these  colonies  was  no  good,  because  it 
was  worse  than  thrown  away  by  heading 
colonies  with  these  no  good  queens,  only  to 
result  in  the  loss  of  honey,  time,  and  pa- 
tience, later  on." 

' '  That  is  a  dark  picture  you  are  present- 
ing, I  am  sure.  I  do  not  w^nt  poor  queens; 
but  I  do  want  to  know  the  very  earliest  date 
on  which  I  can  raise  queens  and  have  them 
good." 

"My  first  commencing  every  year  is  at 
about  the  time  the  apple-trees  commence 
to  blossom,  and  I  always  go  slow  even  then, 
for  some  years  the  bees  do  not  get  as  well 
advanced  as  at  others.  Some  years  I  can 
get  as  good  queens  reared  in  apple- bloom 
as  at  any  other  time  of  year.  In  other  years 
a  cold  spell  strikes  us  when  apple  is  in  bloom; 
and  where  this  is  so,  it  is  uphill  business  try- 
ing to  raise  queens,  no  matter  how  much  you 
lavish  on  them  by  way  of  feed,  extra  care, 
etc. ' ' 

"How  long  before  white  clover  blooms 
does  the  apple- blossom  open  in  your  locali- 
ty?" 

' '  Usually  from  20  to  25  days.  Apple- 
bloom  opens  from  the  20  th  to  the  30th  of 
May,  and  the  clover  opens  from  the  15th  to 
the  20th  of  June;  but  it  is  generally  the  last- 
named  date  before  the  bees  secure  any  hon- 
ey from  the  clover  bloom." 

' '  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  so  much 
later  than  we  are?  Clover  begins  to  open 
with  us  by  the  last  week  in  May;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  June  it  is  in  full 
bloom. ' ' 

"  It  would  seem  that  you  are  nearly  if  not 
quite  three  weeks  earlier  than  we  are;  and 
if  that  is  so,  you  should  be  able  to  commence 
to  rear  queens  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of 
May." 

"Will  that  be  early  enough  to  give  me 
queens  for  use  in  making  colonies  by  the 
Alexander  plan  the  first  week  in  June?  ' 

"Yes,  I  think  so— that  is,  if  you  use  your 
queens  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  lay.  Would 
you  wish  to  do  this?" 

"As  soon  as  they  are  laying  well  they 
would  answer  my  purpose  as  well  as  any 
thing,  for  I  am  working  my  bees  wholly  for 
honey.  How  long  from  the  time  of  starting 
the  cells  to  the  time  the  queen  begins  to  lay?" 

"I  generally  figure  from  20  to  22  days. 
By  using  larger  larvse  this  could  be  shorten- 
ed a  little;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this, 
as  queens  from  larvae  two  or  three  days  old 
are  not  so  long-lived  as  those  from  younger 
larvae." 
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"How old  should  the  larvas  be  when  using 
in  transferring  them  to  prepared  queen- 
cups?" 

' '  I  generally  use  those  not  more  than  24 
hours  old,  and  more  often  not  over  18  hours. " 

' '  I  should  think  it  would  be  hard  to  see 
and  handle  such  small  things." 

"In  doing  this  I  use  quite  strong  glasses, 
so  that  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  al- 
most too  small  to  see  looks  quite  large 
through  the  glasses,  so  that  I  am  enabled  to 
do  fully  as  good  work  with  these  18-hour-old 
larvae  as  I  can  with  two- day-old  larvae  with 
the  naked  eye. ' ' 

"That  is  a  new  thought,  and  something 
which  I  think  will  be  a  help  to  me.  But  in 
using  these  18-hour-old  larvae,  about  what 
time  will  the  queens  emerge?" 

"A  little  later  than  just  11  days  of  24 
hours  each  from  the  date  you  transferred 
them,  if  every  thing  is  right  for  the  most 
perfect  development  of  queens.  If  I  should 
say  11  days  and  from  6  to  10  hours,  I  should 
be  pretty  near  the  truth;  but  I  generally  re- 
move the  cells  from  the  cell-building  colony 
near  evening  of  the  tenth  day;  for  if  I  wait 
till  the  eleventh  day  something  is  quite  sure 
to  transpire  by  way  of  bad  weather,  or  some 
unforeseen  thing,  to  prevent  my  doing  as  I 
would,  so  the  matter  is  put  off  till  a  young 
queen  or  two  will  emerge,  when  I  am  caused 
the  trouble  of  hunting  those  queens  out 
from  a  mass  of  bees,  or  run  the  chance  of 
losing  them,  or  a  '  botheration '  which  may 
arise  later,  through  these  young  queens  hav- 
ing their  liberty. ' ' 

"How  long  after  th"^  queen  emerges  be- 
fore she  begins  to  lay?" 

"  This  is  quite  variable,  in  accord  to  the 
time  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  condition  of  the  colonies  or  nuclei  in 
which  they  are  at  the  time  of  their  usual 
mating-flight.  During  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, most  youcg  queens  will  be  laying  ten 
days  after  they  emerge  from  their  eel's;  but 
in  May  and  September  it  is  often  12  to  18 
days  before  I  find  them  laying.  I  usually 
figure  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  joung 
queen  will  be  laying  22  days  after  we  have 
placed  the  little  larva  in  the  queen- cell  cup, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  unpropitious,  or 
it  is  very  early  or  late  in  the  season." 

' '  Then  if  I  want  queens  for  use  the  5th  of 
June  I  would  need  to  start  them  from  the 
10th  to  the  15th  of  May,  would  I  not?" 

"Yes." 

' '  Well,  I  believe  I  can  do  this  usual  years, 
but  it  hardly  looks  that  way  for  this  year, 
unless  it  warms  up  at  once.  To  rear  queens 
thus  early  in  the  season,  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed?" 

"I  would  take  the  very  strongest  colony 
I  had  in  young  bees,  from  which  I  would  se- 
lect out  three  combs  having  the  youngest 
brood  in  them,  after  which  I  would  partition 
off  enough  of  one  side  of  the  hive  to  hold 
these  three  combs  so  they  could  be  easily 
handled  in  this  space,  using  queen  excluding 
metal  for  the  partition.  I  would  now  stop 
the  entrance  to  the  hive  in  front  of  these 
three  combs  so  that  all  bees  which  had  ac- 


cess to  them  would  have  to  go  through  the 
perforated  metal,  when  I  would  shake  all 
the  bees  off  these  combs  unless  I  was  sure 
that  the  queen  was  not  on  them,  when  they 
are  to  be  set  in  this  space  that  has  the  queen 
excluded  from  it. ' ' 

"Would  you  start  the  cells  the  same  day 
that  you  prepared  the  hive  thus?" 

"I  generally  wait  one  day  after  thus  fix- 
ing the  hive  before  I  put  in  the  prepared 
cell-cups,  as,  in  the  trials  I  have  made,  I  do 
not  meet  with  as  good  success  where  I  start 
the  cells  the  same  day  I  prepare  the  hive 
for  them. ' ' 

"How  many  sticks  of  cell  cups  do  you 
usually  give  them  thus  early?" 

' '  Unless  the  colony  is  unusually  strong 
thus  early,  I  do  not  give  any  stick  of  cells. 
I  prepare  from  12  to  20  cells  in  a  warm 
room,  then  cover  them  up  warm  and  take  to 
the  hive,  when  I  press  them  into  the  comb 
all  along  the  comb  on  both  sides  just  above 
the  brood  in  the  central  frame,  and  the  bees 
will  build  them  out  just  as  well  as  when  on 
the  stick;  and,  as  a  rule,  more  will  be  ac- 
cepted thus  early  in  the  season  than  would 
be  the  case  where  a  stick  is  used." 

' '  Thank  you.  I  will  not  bother  you  long- 
er.   Good  by." 


HOFFMAN  FRAMES   "FOOL-PROOF       IN  NAIL- 
ING. 

Many  times  have  objections  to  nailing 
Hoffman  frames  with  V  edges  been  set 
forth.  To  get  the  V  edges  of  the  end- bars 
all  the  right  way  seems  to  cause  much  trou- 
ble, especially  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
help.  Hence  this  was  proclaimed  as  a  seri- 
ous objection  against  such  frames  by  some, 
at  least,  if  they  could  be  condemned  for  no 
other  reason.  'Tis  true  that  the  annoyance 
and  trouble  caused  by  frames  that  are  not 
nailed  right  is  quite  unbearable,  and  almost 
all  who  have  handled  such  frames  have  ex- 
perienced this.  There  is  hardly  an  apiary 
where  the  frames  are  all  nailed  up  alike, 
and  "misfits"  are  found  in  nearly  every 
hive.  Where  two  V  edges  come  face  to  face, 
the  frames  come  too  close  together  and 
there  is  danger  of  mashing  brood,  especially 
when  moving  the  colony. 

The  trouble  does  not  in  all  cases  come 
from  not  knowing  how  to  nail  them,  and 
through  carelessness  or  oversight;  but  bee- 
keepers differ  in  opinions,  hence  the  frames 
are  nailed  in  a  certain  way  by  one  and  quite 
differently  by  another.  The  greater  major- 
ity, however,  are  nailed  in  a  wrong  way  out 
of  sheer  carelessness  or  without  any  thought 
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about  how  they  should  be  nailed,  or  follow- 
ing any  direction  for  nailing  them  whatever. 
Consequently  many  bee-keepers  have  all  the 
V  edges  on  the  same  side,  and  use  the 
frames  in  this  way.  Such  frames,  of  course, 
can  not  be  reversed  singly,  end  for  end, 
without  being  thrown  out  of  gear  with  their 


FIG.  1. 
neighbors  Others,  while  they  have  the  V 
edges  at  the  opposite  sides,  have  them  just 
the  reverse  from  the  right  way.  While 
these  work  all  right  in  the  same  apiary  they 
will  not  in  others.  It  is  just  through  this 
interchanging  from  one  apiary  to  another, 
resulting  most  largely  through  the  buying  of 
bees,  that  a  "variety"  of  these  frames  re- 
sults. Such  trouble  should  not  accrue. 
There  should  be  a  standi^rd,  and  all  frames 
should  be  nailed  after  that  standard.  It  is 
true  that  such  a  standard  exists;  but  it  has 


put  into  practice  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  1  at  7.  Thousands  of  V- 
edge  Hoffman  frames  that  have  been  nailed 
by  following  these  directions  have  been 
nailed  up  right.  In  nailing  the  frames,  all 
the  end- bars  should  be  handled  by  the  right 
hand,  holding  each  one  so  that  the  V  edge 
conforms  to  the  V  made  in  the  hand  by  clos- 
ing the  fore  finger,  as  in  the  cut.  With  the 
top-bar  in  the  left  hand  the  end-bar  is  put  in 
the  proper  position  and  nailed.  The  top-bar, 
still  in  the  left  hand,  is  reversed,  and  the 
other  end  bar  nailed  on  just  as  the  first. 
The  V  edges  in  this  way  always  point  away 
from  the  nailer.  If  every  end- bar  is  handled 
in  this  way  I  will  guarantee  that  the  frames 
will  all  be  nailed  right.  When  the  frames 
are  put  into  place  in  a  hive  they  should  all 
look  as  in  Fig.  2. 

The  above  method  of  nailing  has  been  put 
to  a  test  many  times;  and  out  of  several 
thousand  frames  not  a  single  one  was  nailed 
wrong.     It  is  really  impossible  to  do  so. 

With  students  at  the  Texas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  special  pains  were 
taken  to  teach  them  the  convenitnce  and 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  this  rule;  and 
of  18  students  in  one  class  who  helped  nail- 
ing frames  at  the  experiment  apiary  not 
one  made  a  mistake.  It  works  equally  well 
with  younger  helpers,  who  are  always  so 
anxious  to  help,  but  who  can  yet  hardly 
"make  the  grip"  around  the  V  edges  with 
their  little  fingers.  This  "grip,"  however, 
is  a  valuable  one,  or  it  has  been  to  me  at 
least.  Besides,  it  is  a  rer?/ cheap  "device," 
which  I  hope  will  be  given  a  trial,  and  hence- 
forth put  a  quietus  to  such  talk  as  V-edge 
Hoffman  frames  not  being  "fool-proof"  in 
nailing. 


FIG.  2. 


not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
bee-keeping  public  sufficiently.  And  even 
if  this  standard  of  having  the  V  edges  all  a 
certain  way  were  known,  is  there  an  abso- 
lutely sure  and  safe  way  of  getting  them  all 
so  in  nailing  the  frames?  Forms  for  nailing 
them  might  be  resorted  to,  into  which  the 
pieces  can  be  placed  in  none  but  the  7-ight 
way;  but  these  are  not  much  used,  and  I 
have  never  fancied  them.  All  such  things 
are  "too  much  fuss  "  for  the  extensive  bee- 
men  who  do  things  in  a  hurry  and  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  most  satisfactory  device  that  has  ever 
come  within  my  knowledge,  and  which  I  have 


How  to  Kaise  a  Greater  Proportion   of  Fancy 

Honey;  a  Plan  to  Hold  Back  Swarming  and 

at  the  Same  Time  Keep  Work  Going 

in  the  Super  during  a  Lull  in  the 

Honey-flow;  a  Valuable  Article. 

BY   E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 

Although  it  is  now  about  20  years  since  I 
gave  up  this  part  of  the  bee  business  I  oft- 
en think  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
comb-honey  producers  to  some  important 
points  connected  with  this  branch  of  bee- 
keeping. The  natural  desire  to  swarm  has 
always  been  a  serious  trouble  in  producing 
comb  honey.  Then  the  frequent  changes  in 
our  atmosphere,  causing  the  flowers  to  stop 
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secreting  nectar  sometimes  for  several  days 
at  a  time  during  our  otherwise  best  harvest 
is  another  serious  trouble  in  producing  comb 
honey  of  the  finest  quality;  and  with  many 
the  trouble  of  getting  their  sections  all  well 
filled  at  the  close  of  the  season  is  a  hard 
problem  to  solve. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  you  how  these 
three  most  seriou-;  troubles  can  be  almost 
wholly  overcome  I  have  written  this,  my 
first  article  on  the  production  of  comb  honey. 
We  will  first  consider  the  natural  desire  to 
swarm.  This  is  the  honey-bees'  natural 
way  to  perpetuate  their  race,  and  is  the 
most  strongly  imbeded  law,  not  only  of  the 
whole  animal  world,  but  the  vegetable  world 
also,  except  the  desire  for  food,  of  any  law 
connected  with  our  existence.  This  is  why 
we  have  made  no  -progress  in  changing  the 
nature  of  our  bees  since  man  first  tried  to 
domesticate  them.  It  is  true  that  certain 
strains,  or.  more  properly  speaking,  certain 
families,  have  far  less  desire  to  swarm  than 
others.  This  same  law  can  also  be  said  to 
apply  to  other  animals,  including  man.  Now 
let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  our  bees  t )  c^rry  out  this 
main  object  of  their  creation.  First  we  will 
keep  only  bees  that  have  but  little  natural 
desire  to  swarm;  then  we  will  raise  their 
hives  from  their  bottom  boards  all  around 
about  J  inch  as  Foon  as  the  weather  begins 
to  get  warm.  In  this  way  we  shall  give 
them  two  or  three  entrances  in  the  shade  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  This,  1  know  from  ex- 
perience, goes  a  long  way  to  prevent  the  de- 
sire to  swarm.  Then  we  will  supersede  ev- 
ery queen  at  the  commencement  of  our  har- 
vest, with  one  ju'^t  fertihzed,  which,  we  all 
know,  of  itsf  If  will  to  quite  an  extent  pre- 
vent the  desire  to  swarm.  Then  we  will 
see  that  their  hives,  including  their  clamps 
of  sections,  contain  but  a  small  amount  of 
capped  honey  for  any  length  of  time. 

Here  is  one  thing  that  I  used  to  be  very 
particular  about  during  my  thirty  years  of 
producing  comb  honey.  As  fast  as  I  could 
find  four  or  five  nicely  finished  sections  in  a 
clamp  they  were  taken  out  and  empty  ones 
put  in  their  place,  never  using  more  than 
two  clamps  at  one  time  on  a  hive.  I  don't 
wonder  that  your  bees  swarm  when  two  or 
three  clamps  of  mostly  capped  sections  are 
on  a  hive  and  a  lot  of  capped  honey  in  the 
hive  below,  and  then  only  one  entrance 
where  the  sun  can  shine  down  on  the  bees 
through  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  This 
will  make  almost  any  colony  restless,  and 
frequently  start  a  desire  to  swarm. 

The  honey-producer,  until  recently,  has 
been  justified  in  keeping  his  queens  longer 
than  one  year,  for  it  is  only  since  Pratt  gave 
us  his  method  of  rearing  queens  that  we  can 
have  all  we  want  early  in  the  season  with 
only  a  little  trouble.  If  you  will  do  as  I 
have  suggested  in  the  above  you  will  almost 
wholly  prevent  the  desire  to  swarm. 

Next  we  will  consider  the  matter  of  a 
steady  harvest,  with  no  lost  days,  even  if 
the  flowers  do  fail  to  secrete  nectar  for  sev- 
eral days  at  a  time.     This  can  easily  be  ac- 


quired in  this  way:  First  divide  your  apiary 
into  two  equal  parts  as  to  number  of  colo- 
nies, but  have  all  your  strongest  colonies  in 
one  part  and  your  weakest  ones  in  another. 
Then  run  the  weak  colonies  wholly  for  ex- 
tracted honey  and  the  stronger  colonies  for 
comb  honey;  and  attach  a  good  practicable 
feeder  under  every  hive  that  is  producing 
comb  honey,  and  extract  all  you  can  from 
your  weak  colonies  and  feed  it  to  those  that 
are  working  in  sections.  Be  sure  to  give 
them  some  every  night.  If  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  they  are  getting  considerable  from 
the  flowers,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
them  much;  but  if  from  any  cause  they  fail 
to  gather  from  the  flowers,  then  feed  enough 
to  keep  them  busy  in  their  sections  night 
and  day,  with  no  stop  until  the  harvest  is 
over  and  every  section  is  finished  in  fine 
shape. 

Now  don't  say  this  can  not  be  done,  for  I 
know  it  can.  I  used  to  produce  comb  honey 
in  this  way  twenty- five  years  ago,  and  I  am 
sure  fifty  colonies  managed  like  this,  with 
fifty  more  to  furnish  them  with  honey  dur- 
ing bad  weather,  to  work  over  into  comb 
honey,  will  produce  more  first-class  section 
honey  than  you  could  possibly  obtain  from 
the  iOf)  colonies  if  they  were  all  run  for 
comb  honey  at  the  same  time,  as  nearly  all 
comb-honey  producers  do.  The  point  is 
right  here:  In  this  way  your  comb-honey- 
producing  colonies  can  have  a  good  steaby 
harvest  from  the  day  you  put  on  your  first 
clamp  of  sections  until  the  last  section  is 
finished,  and  that  is  what  counts,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality 

Nor,  don't  get  this  method  mixed  up  with 
that  of  feeding  back  at  the  close  of  the 
harvest,  but  do  the  feeding  when  the  har- 
vest is  on  and  every  thing  is  in  proper  con- 
dition to  produce  comb  honey.  Make  your 
extracted  honey  quite  thin  and  give  them 
one  grand  big  harvest,  and  you  will  see  your 
sections  finished  as  if  by  magic.  With  two 
clamps  of  sections  on,  and  a  good  young 
queen  in  the  hive  below,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  their  storing  too  much  in  their 
breeding-combs.  Then  examine  them  often ; 
and  as  fast  as  you  can  find  five  or  six  full 
sections  in  a  clamp  take  them  out;  don't 
leave  them  to  become  soiled  and  1  ravel- 
stained  by  the  bees,  in  order  that  you  may 
save  yourself  a  little  work,  and  take  off  a 
whole  clamp  at  a  time;  for.  as  sure  as  you 
do,  your  bees  are  liable  to  sulk  away  their 
time  and  possibly  fix  for  swarming. 

It  looks  nice  to  go  into  your  storehouse  at 
the  close  of  the  season  and  see  several  tons  of 
choice  comb  honey  with  hardly  a  section  that 
is  not  of  the  finest  quality;  and  to  see  the 
clamps  all  empty,  with  no  partly  filled  sec- 
tions lying  around  is  another  thing  which 
shows  there  has  been  some  skill  used  in  pro- 
ducing that  crop  of  honey. 

Some  of  you  may  think  that  this  implies 
lots  of  work,  which  I  will  admit,  and  so  does 
every  thing  connected  with  the  successful 
management  of  bees.  I  know  many  let 
them  take  care  of  themselves,  and  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  they  can  get; 
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but  I  never  should  like  to  run  a  business  in 
that  way. 

In  the  above  I  have  called  your  attention 
to  the  three  worst  troubles  in  producing  comb 
honey,  and  I  have  also  givea  you  a  practical 
way  of  overcoming  them. 

About  twenty-six  years  ago  I  sold  nearly 
three  tons  of  comb  honey  that  was  produced 
in  this  way  to  a  dealer  for  two  cents  a  pound 
above  the  market  price,  on  account  of  its 
fine  appearance.  It  is  the  same  in  produc- 
ing comb  honey  that  it  is  with  extracted. 
You  must  adopt  methods  whereby  you  can 
combine  a  fine  quality  with  a  large  quantity, 
and  then  you  are  on  a  straight  road  to  suc- 
cess. If  I  should  ever  again  return  to  the 
production  of  comb  honey  the  above  method 
is  the  one  I  should  most  decidedly  adopt. 

When  I  was  running  my  bees  for  comb 
honey  we  had  no  practical  feeders  as  we 
have  now,  whereby  honey  can  easily  be  fed 
to  our  comb-honey- producing  colonies;  nei- 
ther did  we  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  have  an 
abundance  of  choice  young  queens  early  in 
the  season  to  supersede  our  old  queens  with. 
Had  I  kno^vn  then  as  I  do  now  how  easily 
these  two  important  factors  can  be  acquired 
I  would  not  have  changed  from  comb  honey 
to  extracted  as  I  did;  for  I  am  sure  there  is 
more  money  in  producing  a  choice  grade  of 
comb  honey,  as  I  have  described,  than  there 
is  in  producing  extracted  honey. 

There  are  some  other  suggestions  I  should 
like  to  make  to  comb- honey  producers,  which 
I  hope  to  find  time  to  do  in  the  future. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[Mr.  Alexander  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  extracted-honey  producer; 
but  it  appears  from  what  he  has  written 
that  he  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
the  production  of  a  fancy  article  in  comb. 

In  the  foregoing  he  has  given  some  sug- 
gestions that  will  work  well  with  any  plan 
of  comb-honey  production.  For  example, 
his  method  of  feeding  colonies  extracted 
during  a  lull  in  the  flow  could  be  adapted  to 
the  Doolittle  system  now  being  described  in 
these  columns;  that  is  to  say,  I  see  nothing 
in  the  way  to  interfere  with  that  plan. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  articles  de- 
scribing feeding  back;  but  so  far  as  I  re- 
member these  all  had  reference  to  a  period 
following  the  honey- flow.  But  Mr.  Alexan- 
der shows  how  this  method  of  feeding  back 
can  be  practiced  to  advantage  even  during 
the  honey-flow,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  en- 
able the  weak  colonies  that  are  usually  prac- 
tically worthless  for  comb  honey  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  capacity  to  the  comb- 
honey  crop. 

So  many  of  Mr.  Alexander's  methods  have 
been  favorably  commented  on  that  I  feel  he 
is  a  particularly  safe  man  to  follow;  and  I 
hope  some  of  our  readers,  at  least,  will  test 
the  plan  and  then  at  the  close  of  the  season 
tell  us  how  it  works. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  when  Mr.  Alex- 
ander speaks  of  "  clamps,"  he  means  comb- 
honey  supers  or  section-containers.  In  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  such  devices  are  very 


often  referred  to  as  "clamps."  They  may 
cover  just  half  of  the  hive  or  the  whole  of 
it.  In  the  former  case  they  are  generally 
used  in  pairs. —Ed.] 


FOUL  BROOD. 


The  Izal  Treatment. 


BY  S.  SIMMINS. 


Refering  to  page  104  of  "A  Modern  Bee- 
farm,"  those  who  possess  a  copy  will  find 
the  following  general  methods  of  treat- 
ment: 

1.  To  begin  with,  never  spray  or  sprinkle  combs  hav- 
ing large  quantities  of  healthy  brood  with  any  disinfec- 
tant. Place  them  near  the  outside,  and  so  treat  when 
all  living  brood  has  hatched  out. 

2.  In  commencing  to  treat  any  very  weak  diseased 
stock  (seeing  that  this  treatment  obviates  any  destruc- 
tion of  combs  where  there  are  sufficient  bees)  first  of 
all,  give  the  said  colony  a  full  comb  of  hatching  brood. 
If  this  can  not  be  done,  then  burn  comb,  frames,  and 
bees  at  night,  first  smothering  the  bees. 

3.  Treatment  with  izal  solution.— 'No  feeding  is  nec- 
cessary  in  summer.  Have  a  change  of  hives,  and  wash 
out  each  week  (three  times  will  generally  suffice)  with 
solution  of  one  teaspoonf ul  to  two  quarts  of  water.  At 
the  same  time,  saturate  the  whole  of  the  quilting,  and 
continue  this  once  a  week  until  satisfied  all  is  well. 

4.  If  desired  to  feed.  — Use  only  half- teaspoonf  ul  to 
12  lbs.  of  sugar  made  into  syrup. 

5.  The  water  supply.— One  teaspoonf  ul  of  izal  to  ten 
quarts  of  water. 

In  warm  weather  the  saturated  quilting  is 
put  on  without  wringing  out  the  excess  of 
moisture;  but  in  late  autumn  and  early 
spring  the  cloths  may  drain  a  little  before 
being  replaced.  If  quilts  are  not  in  use, 
then  by  all  means  use  one  for  the  time  be- 
ing, even  if  it  is  only  a  thin  folded  sack. 
This,  being  saturated  with  the  solution,  im- 
mediately checks  infection,  and  when  the 
hive  sides  are  also  wet  with  the  same,  the 
plague  has  little  chance  of  extending  its 
ravages;  and,  in  fact,  its  area  is  rapidly  re- 
stricted. 

In  autumn  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
that  of  feeding  rapidly  with  syrup  medicat- 
ed as  above,  until  the  combs  are  almost  solid 
with  such  stores.  The  rapid  storing  causes 
a  high  temperature  and  raises  the  vitality 
of  the  bees,  so  that  they  will  clear  out  every 
vestige  of  foul  matter,  while  the  cells  are 
occupied  by  medicated  food,  which  ensures 
healthy  brood  in  the  very  cells  where  but 
recently  only  diseased  matter  was  present.  I 
Then  following  on  into  the  spring,  with  re-  | 
turning  warmth  and  the  new  development 
of  brood,  the  workers  still  draw  upon  that 
stored  food  which  is  death  to  the  dreaded  u 
Bacillus  alvei. 

Where  the  disease  is  prevalent  this  plan 
of  feeding  heavily  in  autumn,  and  again  in 
spring,  if  needed,  will  be  found  to  do  away 
with  any  possibility  of  serious  loss.  The 
great  thing  is  to  raise,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  greatest  possible  vitality  in  the  workers; 
indeed,  I  can  assure  my  readers  that,  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  rapid  incoming  of  either 
honey  or  syrup,  the  average  domesticated 
honey-bees  will  dispose  of  all  visible  evi- 
dence of  foul  matter,  without  medication  in 
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any  form.  The  izal,  however,  checks  in- 
fection and  finally  destroys  the  enemy. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  state  emphatically 
that  the  bees  in  Europe  generally  are  no 
more  immune  than  those  in  America  or  else- 
where. No  bees  are  more  troubled  with  the 
complaint  than  our  common  native  variety, 
and  none  so  helpless  when  they  have  it. 
Bees  imported  from  Carniola  or  Italy,  with 
us,  just  as  they  may  be  with  you,  are  better 
able  to  subdue  it.  Selections  can,  however, 
be  made  that  will  enable  the  bee-keeper  to 
work  with  such  improved  stock  as  will  be 
practically  immune.  These  bees  will  hold 
their  own  against  any  complaint  during  the 
busy  season;  and,  if  occasionally  failing 
during  the  trying  springtime,  will  always 
respond  immediately  upon  receiving  the 
slightest  assistance 

In  a  future  paper  I  propose  to  give  par- 
ticulars of  experiments  that  will  prove  of 
interest  to  all  who  have  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  foul  brood.  None  but  convinc- 
ing practical  demonstrations  will  be  offered 
by  me. 

Broomham,  England.  » 


INTENSIVE  BEE-KEEPING. 

Alexander's  Article    on   the  Care   of  Bees  Not 

so    Good    for  a   Locality  Having  an  Early 

Honey-flow. 


BY  J.    RIDLEY. 


On  page  1237  Mr.  Alexander  tells  how  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  100  colonies  of 
bees.     His  method  in  brief  is: 

1.  Stimulative  feeding  from  the  time  the 
bees  are  taken  from  the  cellar  about  April  15. 

2.  Dividing  the  colonies,  making  two  of 
each,  about  May  26. 

3.  Giving  the  queenless  colonies  two  cap- 
ped queen- cells  each. 

4.  About  the  last  of  June  dividing  these 
latter  colonies,  making  two  of  each,  thus 
having  300  colonies  ' '  in  good  condition  for 
any  harvest  that  commences  after  July  4." 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
criticise  so  able  and  successful  a  beekeeper 
as  Mr.  Alexander;  but  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  Minnesota  bee-keepers,  and  cau- 
tion them  to  "go  slow"  in  experimenting 
alorg  the  lines  suggested,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing for  their  consideration: 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  held  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Mr.  Lamont  was  on  the  program  for  a 
paper.  Instead  of  preparing  a  paper  him- 
self he  read  from  Gleanings  the  article  of 
Mr.  Alexander.  Quite  a  discussion  of  the 
article  followed,  and  it  was  the  general  (and 
I  think  the  unanimous)  opinion  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  that,  while 
that  method  would  probably  be  all  right  in 
Mr.  Alexander's  locality  in  New  York,  and 
similar  localities  where  a  large  part  of  the 
honey  flow  is  from  buckwheat  and  other 
late  honey  producing  flora,  it  would  not  be 
a  success  here. 


The  reasons  given  as  to  why  it  would  not 
be  successful  here,  briefly  summarized,  were 
as  follows:  1.  Our  springs  are  too  late  and 
cold  for  such  stimulative  feeding  as  was 
recommended.  From  April  15  to  May  15  we 
are  apt  to  have  a  good  deal  of  cold  freezing 
weather,  especially  at  night;  and  if  one  un- 
dertakes to  increase  brood-rearing  by  stim- 
ulative feeding,  unless  he  is  extra  careful 
he  will  have  a  lot  of  chilled  brood. 

2.  If  one  followed  that  method,  and  in- 
creased from  one  colony  to  three,  he  would 
be  likely  to  have  three  weak  colonies  that 
would  store  but  little  if  any  surplus  honey. 
Best  results  are  obtained  "in  this  locaHty" 
by  preventing  increase  as  much  as  possible, 
making  each  colony  strong  in  bees.  One 
strong  colony  will  store  more  surplus  honey 
than  three  weak  or  medium  ones. 

3.  In  many  localities  in  this  State  the 
principal  honey-flow  is  about  over  by  July  4, 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Alexander's  method, 
one  would  be  just  ready  for  it.  But  little 
buckwheat  is  raised,  and  in  many  sections 
none  whatever,  and  a  late  honey-flow  can 
not  be  depended  upon.  Last  season  there 
was  practically  none.  Some  localities  have 
basswood,  but  that  often  fails  to  yield  hon- 
ey, so  that  bee-keepers  have  come  to  put 
their  main  reliance  for  honey  on  white  clo- 
ver, which  is  generally  at  its  best  from 
about  June  15  to  July  4,  so  we  need  to  have 
our  colonies  strong  for  storing  honey  by  the 
middle  of  June. 

4.  There  is  but  little  demand  for  bees. 
The  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  colonies  in- 
creased is  hardly  worth  considering  as  a 
factor.  One  would  hardly  get  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  hives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  fail  to  give  our 
bees  the  attention  they  require  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  We  practice  too 
much  the  slipshod  method.  As  many  farm- 
ers skim  over  too  many  acres  without  giv- 
ing thorough  cultivation  to  any  of  them,  so 
bee-keepers  are  apt  to  keep  more  bees  than 
they  can  properly  care  for.  We  should 
study  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  our  lo- 
calities, and  strive  to  adapt  our  methods  to 
those  conditions.  Uncle  Sam's  farm  is  very 
large,  and  has  an  almost  unlimited  variety 
of  soil  and  climate;  and  what  will  grow  and 
thrive  and  be  a  success  in  one  part  will 
prove  a  complete  failure  in  another. 

Monticello,  Minn. 

[There  is  no  question  but  locality  does 
have  a  very  strong  bearing  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  various  plans  that  have 
been  recommended ;  that  is  to  say,  a  method 
that  may  work  in  one  place  might  prove  ut- 
terly inadequate  in  another.  Mr.  Alexander 
has  already  spoken  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions in  his  locality;  and  in  one  or  two  foot- 
notes I  have  referred  to  the  same  thing, 
suggesting  that  possibly  one  or  two  of  the 
plans  under  consideration  would  not  work 
in  localities  where  the  season  closes  by  Ju- 
ly 1.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  your  suggestions 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  those  who 
have  local  conditions  like  your  own.— Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Continued  from  last  issue. 

Perhaps  I  better  say  a  few  words  regard- 
ing this  shaking-off  part,  for  very  many  do 
not  seem  to  be  handy  at  shaking  the  bees 
off  their  combs,  some  of  our  best  bee-keep- 
ers telling  me  that  it  could  not  be  done  to 
any  advantage  till  I  had  shown  them  how. 
Let  me  see  if  I  can  tell  the  reader  so  he 
can  do  it  with  ease.  Let  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  top-bar  to  the  frame  rest  mainly 
on  the  big  finger  of  each  hand;  then,  with  a 
quick  upward  motion,  toss  these  ends  against 
the  ball  of  the  hands  at  the  base  of  the 
thumb,  and  at  just  the  jnstant  the  ends  of 


DOWN 
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dtle's    method    of    holding 
shaking   frames. 

AND 

the  frame  strike  the  ball  of  the  hands  give 
the  hands  a  quick  downward  motion.  This 
takes  the  bee  off  its  guard,  as  it  is  holding 
on  to  keep  from  falling  off  the  comb  down- 
ward, having  no  idea  that  there  is  any  dan- 
ger from  falling  off  upward.  But  this 
"  falling  upward  "  is  exactly  what  it  does, 
as  three-fourths  the  bees,  when  I  shake  the 
combs,  are  tossed  up  in  the  air  as  they  are 
dislodged.  The  instant  the  ends  of  the 
frame  strike  the  fingers  again,  toss  it  up 
against  the  ball  a  second  time,  and  then 
back  to  the  fingers,  when,  if  you  get  the 
' '  hang ' '  of  the  matter,  as  you  will  after  a 
few  trials,    you  will   find   that  990   out   of 


every  1000  bees  are  off  the  comb;  and  if  you 
have  that  proportion  off  you  will  have  no 
need  of  the  brush,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  each  and  every  bee  off  the  combs  of 
brood.  Only  ten  to  fifteen  bees  left  on  each 
comb  will  be  but  from  100  to  150  bees  for 
the  whole,  which  will  make  little  difference 
with  the  swarm.  However,  I  like  to  get  as 
many  as  is  consistent  with  quick  work,  with 
the  shook  colony,  for  the  more  bees  there 
are  here  the  better  the  results  in  honey. 
Then,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  times 
when  thin  nectar  is  coming  in  bountifully, 
when  I  can  not  shake  all  the  bees  off  thus, 
or  by  any  other  plan;  for  if  I  do  the  bees 
will  be  so  nearly  drowned  in  this  thin  nectar 
which  shakes  out  of  the  combs  that  they 
will  not  go  in  the  hive.  During  such  a  flow 
of  nectar  I  shake  the  combs  the  same  way, 
only  do  it  so  gently  that  no  nectar  is  shaken 
out.  when  the  bees  which  still  hold  to  the 
combs  must  be  brushed  off.  I  have  always 
declared  it  a  nuisance  to  have  thin  nectar  com- 
ing in  at  a  time  when  I  am  obliged  to  free 
combs  from  bees,  but  have  always  been 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  this  thin  nec- 
tar is  what  is  to  be  turned  into  cash  by  and 
by,  when  the  bees  have  it  evaporated  into 
nice  honey,  so  enjoyable  to  the  consumer 
later  on.  Where  I  am  obliged  to  use  a 
brush  I  greatly  prefer  the  "Dixie,"  as  sold 
by  The  A.  L  Root  Company,  to  any  other  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  I  have  used  all  which 
have  been  advertised,  and  many  besides, 
which  have  been  sent  me  for  my  approval 
and  recommendation.  This  brush  is  soft,  so 
that  it  does  not  injure  the  bees,  and  yet  is 
firm  enough  to  take  all  the  bees  off  one  side 
of  the  comb  with  only  one  stroke  over  the 
same.  In  the  absence  of  any  brush,  through 
oversight  or  something  of  the  kind,  a  bunch 
of  five  or  six  tops  of  goldenrod.  or  even  of 
grass,  will  do  very  well  —  in  fact,  better 
than  some  of  the  brushes  which  have  been 
sent  me. 

As  the  hive  into  which  this  ' '  shook  ' '  colony 
is  to  go  is  really  their  own  home,  and  con- 
tains more  than  an  abundance  of  honey, 
this  plan  does  entirely  away  with  all  the 
labor  and  time  used  in  drumming  and  pound- 
ing the  hives,  as  well  as  waiting  for  the 
bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey-  some- 
thing which  has  been  considered  as  a  thing 
of  vital  importance  with  all  of  the  other 
plans  of  ' '  shook  swarming. ' '  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  required  to  make  the  swarm  stay, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  for  the  bees  are 
still  on  their  own  combs,  with  sufficient 
brood,  and  room  enough  for  the  queen  to 
lay  right  along.  All  of  this,  together  with 
the  carrying  of  the  honey  from  the  combs 
into  the  sections,  keeps  them  contented,  and 
brings  great  results  in  honey  to  their  keep- 
er. As  a  prolific  queen  in  the  height  of  her 
egg-laying  always  falls  off  the  comb  she  is 
on  at  the  first  shake,  she  being  so  heavy 
with  eggs,  I  hold  each  comb  as  low  as  possi- 
ble in  front  of  the  entrance  in  shaking,  so 
she  shall  not  be  injured  by  the  fall.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  queens  have 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  ' '  shook  swarm- 
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ing"^of  the  past,  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  operator  in  this  matter,  and  then  the 
plan  condemned,  because,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  more  honey  has  been  found  in  the 
brood-chamber  than  in  the  sections,  when 
the   operator   alone  was   to    blame    for  the 


SHAKING  THE  BEES  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  HIVE. 

queen  being  injured  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  could  not  keep  the  combs  filled  with 
brood,  as  she  otherwise  would.  Always  re- 
member that  a  good  queen  is  the  chief 
source  of  success  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
a  large  yield  of  section  honey.  As  fast  as 
the  combs  are  freed  from  bees  they  are  set 
in  the  empty  hive,  at  first  brought,  each 
comb  being  set  in  the  order  it  had  in  the  old 
hive  till  all  are  in. 

I  now  go  to  one  of  the  colonies  considered 
too  weak  to  tier  on  the  third  visit,  take  off 
the  cover,  put  on  the  queen-excluder  just 
taken  off  from  No.  1,  and  on  top  of  this  I 
set  the  hive  of  beeless  brood,  when  the  cov- 
er is  put  on  top  of  all. 

If,  in  shaking  the  bees  off  their  combs,  I 
come  across  any  comb  which  is  not  more 
than  one- third  to  one-half  full  of  brood,  the 
same  having  as  many  empty  cells  as  those 
containing  the  brood,  such  a  frame  is  kept 
out  of  the  hive  of  beeless  brood,  and  used 
to  go  in  No.  2  when  it  is  prepared  the  same 
as  No.  1  has  been,  instead  of  a  comb  taken 
from  a  weaker  colony,  as  was  done  when 
fixing  No.  1.  As  this  saves  time,  can  be 
found  in  very  many  of  the  colonies,  and 
answers  the  purpose  just  as  well,  I  am  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  such  during  the 
time  1  am  "  swarming"  the  colonies. 

Returning  to  No.  1  the  bees  that  still  ad- 
here to  the  empty  hive  and  bottom-board 
are  dislodged,  so  as  to  fall  with  the  rest  of 
the    "shook"    colony,  when   the   hive  and 


bottom- board  are  carried  to  No.  2,  which  is 
to  go  through  the  same  process  as  has  No.  1, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  13  have  all  been 
"swarmed,"  which  takes  far  less  time  for 
each  one  than  the  telling  how  it  is  done.  By 
this  plan  I  do  not  have  to  look  for  the  queen 
nor  overhaul  the  combs,  nor  by  any  other 
plan  look  for  queen- cells,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  most  of  the  other  ways  of 
artificial  swarming.  In  all  the  other  plans 
of  "shook"  swarming  it  is  recommended 
to  wait  about  the  "swarming  "  till  queen- 
cells  are  sealed,  or  have  eggs  or  larvae  in 
them.  In  my  practice  I  have  fcwnd  that 
this  is  all  a  myth,  and  it  is  also  something 
that  is  not  appHcable  to  the  work  in  an  out- 
apiary,  with  only  a  few  visits  to  the  same 
each  year. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  all  the  col- 
onies, to  be  treated,  strong  to  overflowing 
with  bees.  Then,  when  the  time  is  ripe  to 
do  the  work,  go  on  and  shake,  no  matter 
about  the  queen-cells,  whether  they  have 
them  or  not;  only,  if  any  are  found  with 
eggs,  larvfe,  or  pupae,  in  them,  when  the 
combs  are  shaken  and  freed  from  bees,  they 
should  be  cut  off,  so  they  will  not  bother  by 
emerging  in  the  hives  above  the  queen  ex- 
cluder. Nor  can  the  idea  that  the  colony 
that  starts  no  queen-cells,  and  would  not 
swarm  if  let  alone  (the  same  giving  better 
results  if  left  unshook).  be  tolerated  or  car- 
ried out  in  an  out- apiary  wh  n  worked  for 
comb  honey  on  the  "few  visits"  plan,  even 
if  this  "giving  better  results"  was  the 
case,  as  the  liability  of  such  colonies  swarm- 
ing at  unexpected  times  must  always  be 
counted  upon.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
when  the  apiary  is  worked  on  the  plan  here 
given,  for  nearly  all  of  the  colonies  treated 
in  this  way  give  better  results  than  any 
colony  which  does  not  swarm,  worked  in  the 
usual  way.  Therefore  this  way  of  working, 
as  here  given,  does  away  with  all  the  labor 
required  in  trying  to  find  out  whether  colo- 
nies are  going  to  swarm  or  not,  by  way  of 
looking  for  queen- cells  once  a  week  in  using 
the  different  plans  that  have  been  publish- 
ed, such  as  tipping  up  the  hives  and  smok- 
ing the  bees  so  the  bottom  of  the  combs 
may  be  inspected  for  cells,  clamps  for  hold- 
ing- the  sections  from  falling  off  while  this 
inspection  is  going  on,  the  prying- apart  of 
divisible  brood-chambers  to  see  if  queen- 
cells  are  being  built  between,  or  even  hav- 
ing a  "cell-detector  hole"  cut  and  fixed  in 
the  back  of  the  hive,  which  can  be  opened 
once  a  day  or  oftener  to  discover  if  cells  are 
started  on  a  comb,  cut  and  fixed  in  such  a 
way  that,  if  queen-cells  are  started  in  any 
part  of  the  hive,  they  will  be  started  so 
they  can  be  seen  from  this  hole;  and,  also, 
all  the  labor  of  requeening,  caging  queens, 
etc.,  used  in  trying  to  prevent  swarming. 
In  fact,  it  supersedes  any  and  all  the  plans 
heretofore  used  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  apiarists  when  working  on  the  shook- 
s  warming  plans  or  prevention  of  swarming. 
And  as  it  not  only  does  away  with  all  but  a 
minimum  amount  of  work,  and  also  gives 
the  greatest  possible  yield  of  section  honey, 
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I  claim  that  what  is  here  given  stands 
"head  and  shoulders  "  above  any  thing  else 
in  sight  during  the  past  or  at  the  present 
time,  especially  in  working  an  out- apiary  for 
comb  honey. 

Hive  No.  3,  on  row  2,  contained  what  I 
considered  my  best  breeder  for  comb  honey, 
and  I  had  left  it  strong  in  bees  and  brood 
on  the  last  visit,  hoping  it  might  make  some 
preparation  for  swarming  by  the  time  I 
came  again,  and  when  shaking  it  I  found 
just  what  I  wanted,  which  was  queen-cells 
with  one  or  two  day  old  larvae  in  them,  the 
larvae  literally  swimming  in  royal  jelly. 

The  shaking  of  these  combs  was  done 
more  carefully  than  with  the  others,  for  fear 
of  dislodging  the  swimming  larvae,  although 
there  is  little  danger  along  this  line,  until 
the  royal  larvae  attain  an  age  of  four  or  five 
days.  This  hive  of  beeless  brood  and  queen- 
cells  was  placed  on  top  of  the  strongest  col- 
ony not  tiered  on  my  third  visit,  and  only 
this  one  hive  of  brood  was  put  on  it,  while 
the  others  had  two  and  three  hives  each,  as 
I  had  13  hives  of  brood  to  go  on  six  colonies, 
hence  taking  only  one  for  this  hive  left 
twelve  to  go  on  the  other  five  not  tiered  be- 
fore. Why  I  put  no  other  brood  on  this  col- 
ony with  these  cells  was  because  I  wished 
these  royal  larvse  given  every  possible  ad- 
vantage looking  toward  the  best  of  queens. 
I  do  not  generally  depend  on  queens  or 
queen- cells  from  the  out-apiary  for  work 
therein,  as  I  generally  have  more  time  and 
conveniences  for  rearing  them  in  the  home 
yard,  taking  whatever  I  wish  along  this 
line  with  me  at  each  visit.  But  if  we  have 
a  good  breeding  queen  at  the  out- apiary, 
and  wish  to  use  cells  or  queens  from  her 
brood,  as  was  the  case  above,  this  tells  the 
reader  how  it  can  be  done. 

The  reader  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
the  truth  advocated  of  late  years,  that,  if 
an  extracting- super  is  placed  over  a  colony 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  strong  in  bees,  swarm- 
ing will  be  retarded  to  quite  an  extent. 
Then  on  the  arrival  of  the  honey  harvest,  if 
this  extracting- super  is  taken  off,  and  a 
super  of  sections  placed  on  the  hive,  the 
bees  will  the  more  readily  enter  the  sections 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  used  to 
working  above  the  brood- nest.  I  practiced 
this  quite  largely  eight  to  twelve  years  ago, 
and  obtained  much  better  results  than  I  had 
done  before.  Ever  since  * '  Scientific  Queen- 
rearing"  was  given  to  the  public  (1889)  I 
have  been  spending  my  best  efforts  in  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  perfect  plan  of  non- 
swarming,  either  with  or  without  manipula- 
tion; and  during  the  first  six  or  seven  years, 
just  as  I  would  begin  to  think  I  had  some- 
thing of  value  a  different  season  would 
come,  the  bees  swarm,  and  spoil  it  all.  I 
was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  one 
day  it  came  to  me,  "  why  not  use  this  ex- 
tracted super  plan,  combined  with  shook 
swarming?"  which  was  then  first  appearing 
in  sight.  My  mental  reply  was,  "  I  do  not 
want  any  plan  that  will  not  put  the  first- 
gathered  honey  (more  than  is  needed  for 
brood-rearing)    anywhere  else  than  in   the 


sections."  Then  the  thought  came.  "Is  it 
not  possible  to  have  that  first  honey,  which 
others  extract,  stored  in  the  upper  story  of 
a  full-sized  hive,  thereby  retarding  swarm- 
ing still  more,  and  then  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  bees  to  put  it  in  sections 
later  on?"  With  this,  despair  turned  to 
hope,  and  this  hope  h^s  become  a  reality  by 
the  perfect  working  of  the  plan  as  now  giv- 
en to  the  public;  and  the  result  of  the  year 
1905  (114J  lbs.  of  section  honey  on  an  aver- 
age per  colony) ,  the  poorest  of  all  late  years 
for  honey  in  this  locality,  has  caused  me  to 
write  the  matter  up,  so  all  who  wish  can  use 
it  the  coming  season. 

Having  the  13  colonies  * '  swarmed, ' '  and 
the  six  others  on  the  road  to  prosperity  aft- 
er a  careful  looking-over  the  whole,  to  see 
that  "  all  is  well,"  the  scythe  is  again  wrap- 
ped up,  allowed  a  whole  seat  in  the  ambu- 
lance (auto),  the  starting- crank  turned, 
when  I  am  soon  experiencing  a  delightful 
rest  in  the  "noonday"  sun  (which  had 
seemed  pretty  hot  in  my  work  in  the  bee- 
yard),  made  so  comfortable  through  the 
pleasant  breeze  caused  by  the  tireless  run- 
ning of  the  automobile.  In  this  we  have 
what  was  done  at  the  fourth  visit  although 
the  same  is  pretty  well  mixed  up  with 
other  things  pertaining  to  the  developing 
of  this  plan. 


OVER-WEIGHT  SECTIONS  AS  AN  ADVER- 
TISING SCHEME. 


A  Reply  to  Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen. 


BY  T.  K.  MASSIE. 


Our  friend  Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen,  page 
1310,  thinks  that,  as  I  cut  out  all  light- 
weight sections,  and  convert  them  into 
chunk  honey,  I  should  be  consistent  and  cut 
out,  also,  ' '  all  combs  weighing  over  a  pound 
and  convert  them  into  chunk  honey"  — 
should  "be  honest  toward  myself,"  etc. 
This  naturally  implies  that  I  am  losing  some- 
thing on  over- weight  sections,  and  that  the 
light- weight- section  men  gain  where  I  lose. 
Let  us  follow  this  thought  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, and  see  if  I  am  not  ahead  of  the 
light-weight-section  people  in  the  final  out- 
come. Suppose  my  4jX5Xli  plain  sections 
average  18  ounces.  Take  off  1  oz.  for  sec- 
tions, and  we  have  17  oz.  honey,  net.  Then 
I  get  18  cents  for  17  ounces  of  honey,  or  IrV 
cents  per  oz.  Suppose  the  light  weights 
average  15  oz.  They  would  then  weigh  14 
oz.  net.  Suppose  he  gets  15  cts.  for  the  14 
oz.  That  would  be  Ij^^  cents  per  ounce. 
Then  in  every  238  sections  sold,  the  light- 
weight man  gains  5  cents  on  me,  which  is 
about  12 J  cents  per  thousand.  Does  our 
friend  think  the  light-weight  man  can  pay 
his  extra  bills  of  advertising,  time  lost  in 
selling, dues  in  the  Honey- producers'  League, 
etc.,  for  12J  cts.  on  a  thousand?  I  say,  no 
My  over- weight  sections  are  the  best-paying 
advertising  1  can  do.  Mr.  M.  overlooked 
the  hint  I   gave   on  the   sale  of   extracted 
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honey  —  a  hint  which  I  thought  all  practical 
bee-keepers  would  see  without  having  to 
state  it  clearly.  But  here  it  is,  in  plain 
words.  I  sell  all  my  extracted  honey  at  18 
cents  per  pound.  The  light-weight-section 
fellow  gets  about  7  cents,  average.  Who  is 
losing  here?  I  am  educating  all  my  custom- 
er —  all  consumers  in  my  territory  —  to  de- 
mand a  full-pound  section.  Next  season, 
grocers  will  be  called  upon  to  cut  out  light- 
weights and  sell  by  the  pound.  This  they 
will  not  do.  Then,  of  course,  they  will  not 
buy  the  light-weight  sections. 

I  agree  with  friend  M.  "that  force  of 
honey- flow,  temperature,  and  other  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  strength  of  colony,  build- 
ing and  storing  propensity  of  individual 
colonies,"  etc.,  are  factors  which  govern,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  weight  of  the  finished 
section.  But  I  again  disagree  with  him 
when  he  states  that  more  is  dependent  upon 
these  factors  than  is  upon  the  ' '  size  and 
shape  of  the  section."  On  these  points  I 
am  in  accord  with  friend  J.  E.  Crane,  page 
1305.  I  endorse,  in  the  main,  all  he  says. 
I  am  glad  to  say,  also,  that  this  is  one  time 
more  that  I  can  endorse  the  editor's  state- 
ments in  his  footnote  to  friend  Crane's  ar- 
ticle. All  the  readers  of  Gleanings  will  do 
well  to  go  back  and  again  carefully  read 
that  article  and  footnote,  and  ponder  them 
well. 

Tophet,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  23. 


IF    I    WERE    TO    START     ANEW,    WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT  ? 


The  Hoffman  Preferred  for  Extracting. 


BY  WM.  ROHRIG. 


[Mr.  Rohrig-  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  bee-keepers 
in  the  West.  At  one  time,  at  least,  he  owned  apiaries 
both  in  Arizona  and  California,  with  a  total  aggregate 
of  something  over  1000  colonies.— Ed.] 

In  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
Hoffman  frames,  one  thing,  to  my  mind,  has 
been  brought  out  quite  clearly.  Bee-keep- 
ers will  never  agree  on  a  uniform  style  of 
hive,  frame,  super,  or  other  appliances. 
While  location,  undoubtedly,  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  difference  of  opinion, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  even  in  the  same  locality.  This  is 
brought  about  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  by 
the  natural  dislike  of  many  to  having  any 
thing  but  uniform  hives,  etc.,  in  use  in  the 
same  yard.  Having  started  with  a  certain 
style  of  hive  and  frame,  and  other  appli- 
ances adapted  to  their  use,  they  very  natu- 
rally dislike  to  change. 

It  so  happened  in  buying  a  number  of 
apiaries  some  years  ago  that  I  was  unfortu- 
nate in  securing  hives  of  different  sizes  and 
styles.  I  saw  at  o".ce  that,  if  I  intended  to 
keep  bees  on  any  thing  like  a  large  scale,  it 
would  be  well  for  me  to  adopt  a  uniform 
size  of  frame.  As  most  of  my  hives  and 
frames  were  of  the  Langstroth  style  and 
size  I  concluded  to  try  the  Hoffman  frame; 


so.  about  fourteen  years  ago  I  sent  a  small 
order  for  this  frame  and  began  to  experi- 
ment with  them.  As  I  was  producing  ex- 
tracted honey  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  'did 
not  like  the  looks  of  the  things,  fearing  that 
the  end-  bars  would  be  quite  a  nuisance  when 
it  came  to  uncapping.  After  two  years' 
trial  I  was  convinced  that  the  frame  was  all 
right  for  my  use.  By  using  only  nine  frames 
in  the  super  of  a  ten- frame  hive,  the  annoy- 
ance that  I  had  expected  while  uncapping 
was  scarcely  noticeable,  and,  no  other  seri- 
ous objections  presenting  themselves,  I  bs- 
gan  to  use  the  frame  quite  extensively,  un- 
til now  I  have  several  thousand  in  use.  I 
still  have  a  large  number  of  free  hanging 
frames  in  use,  and  they  are  good  frames 
too;  but  in  time  they  must  all  go,  and  the 
Hoffman  will  take  their  place  unless  some 
other  self-spacing  frame  should  be  develop- 
ed that  I  think  is  better.  My  reasons  for 
preferring  the  Hoffman  above  all  other 
frames  are  that,  with  ordinary  care,  they 
are  always  quite  accurately  spaced.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  move  an  apiary,  so  far  as  the 
frames  are  concerned  the  hives  are  always 
ready,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  frames 
jamming  together,  mashing  the  bees  and 
making  a  mess  of  it;  and  they  can  be  han- 
dled rapidly  during  the  busy  season  when 
time  is  money.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  Hoffman  frame  is 
without  fault.  It  has  its  faults.  The  main 
one  with  me  is  that  it  can  not  be  manipulat- 
ed with  the  same  rapidity  when  the  weather 
is  cool  and  propolis  hard.  The  free-hanging 
frame  has,  perhaps,  a  little  the  best  of  it  at 
this  particular  time  of  the  year;  but  usually 
no  great  amount  of  work  can  be  done  at 
such  times  any  way,  so  that  this  does  not 
count  for  much. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  if  I  were  to 
start  anew  to  build  an  apiary  in  this  locality 
I  would  adopt  the  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive  furnished  with  Hoffman  frames  (V 
end-bars)  well  wired,  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  each  frame. 

Tempe,  Ariz. 


PROPER  COLOR  FOR  HIVES. 


A  Reply  to  Mr.  Greiner's  Article,  Page  85. 


BY  ALLEN   LATHAM. 


Mr.  Greiner's  article  has  much  in  it  with 
which  I  can  heartily  agree,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  footnote  by  the  editor; 
but  there  are  some  statements  which  are 
misleading,  and  others  which  are  not  based 
upon  the  bottom  facts.  With  the  editor's 
permission  I  will  ask  for  further  space  in 
which  to  make  my  position  clearer. 

Let  me  state  again  that  my  experiments 
have  all  been  conducted  with  air-spaced 
hives  covered  with  an  almost  black  roofing- 
paper.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  painting  thin-walled  hives 
black,  not  so  much  because  of  their  being 
too  severely  heated  by  the  sun  as  because 
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of  their  liability  to  become  chilled  by  too 
much  radiation.  . 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  just  said,  and  in 
contradiction  to  the  statement  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Mr.  Greiner's 
article,  I  offer  the  following  fact:  I  bought 
this  fall  seven  colonies  in  box  hives.  Two 
hives  were  white,  two  brown,  one  yellow,  one 
snuff-colored,  and  one  not  painted.  The  Inst 
hive  mentioned  was  weather-beaten  to  a 
very  dark  tint,  almost  black.  The  past 
summer  had  a  spell  of  weather  in  which 
combs  melted  down  freely.  Of  these  seven 
hives  the  only  one  with  melted-down  combs 
was  one  of  the  two  white  hives.  These 
hives  were  out  in  the  full  sunshine. 

In  all  of  our  considerations  of  this  matter 
we  must  keep  in  mind  not  only  reflected 
heat  but  radiated  heat;  not  only  the  heat 
from  the  sun,  but  other  sources  of  heat;  not 
only  the  color  of  the  hive,  but  where  the 
hive  is  to  be  placed. 

Mr.  Greiner  in  his  fifth  paragraph  makes 
a  most  excellent  point  when  he  says:  "Why 
should  we  work  in  the  opposite  direction, 
etc.  ?  "  The  matter  of  loss  of  heat  from  the 
super  has  caused  me  much  perturbation  of 
mind- so  much,  in  fact,  that  last  summer  I 
whitewashed  several  of  my  supers,  making 
them  a  snowy  white.  I  must  say,  though, 
that  I  detected  no  difference  in  results  gain- 
ed thereby.  I  use  thin  section-cases  inside 
of  warmly  arranged  supers,  so  that  the  night 
does  not  bring  about  a  serious  cooling  of 
the  sections.  .  .        ^,    ^   , ,     , 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  black 
hives  can  be  used  in  the  open,  provided  the 
covers  are  white,  or,  better  still,  covered 
with  a  substance  bright  and  polished.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  are  so  direct  in  the  season 
of  melting- down  of  combs  that  the  walls  of 
the  hive  can  be  of  any  color  so  far  as  ab- 
sorption of  heat  is  concerned. 

The  melting  down  of  combs,  by  the  way, 
is  laid  too  largely  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Who  ever  heard  of  the  combs  of  a  weak  col- 
ony melting  down?  Has  any  one  ever  had 
combs  melt  down  except  during  a  heavy 
honey-flow?  I  don't  know  how  it  is  else- 
where, but  here  the  chief  cause  of  melting- 
down  of  combs  is  the  heat  generated  by  the 
bees  in  reducing  great  quantities  of  nectar, 
at  which  time  the  combs  are  loaded  with 
honey  and  with  bee^  heavy  with  honey.  To 
be  sure,  the  melting  down  occurs  usually 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  at  its  maximum;  but  that  is  a 
case  of  "the  last  straw." 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  footnote  the 
editor  makes  an  excellent  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Greiner,  and  then  immediately  shows  that 
he  himsf'lf  can  profitably  read  parts  of  my 
article  again.  Let  him  read  from  page  1313, 
the  paragraph  in  the  second  column,  which 
starts,  "The  last  statement  may  seem  to 
contradict,"  and  he  may  then  thmk  d  ffer- 
ently.  To  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of 
all  heat  lost  and  gained  by  the  cluster  of 
bees  in  winter  would  require  most  exhaus- 
tive and  painstakine:  experiments  in  order 
that  definite  deductions   might  be   drawn. 


One  can  only  geneialize;  but  gentrahzing  is 
an  excellent  thing  when  so  well  roped  that 
it  keeps  well  within  the  premises. 

The  hotter  a  body  is,  the  more  rapidly 
will  it  lose  heat;  and,  conversely,  the  colder 
a  body  is,  the  more  slowly  will  it  radiate 
heat.  All  bodies  are  always  losing  and  gain- 
ing heat.  Warmer  bodies  lose  more  than 
they  gain;  colder  gain  more  than  they  lose. 
Bodies  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  make 
a  pretty  fair  exchange.  Bearing  in  mind 
these  and  possibly  omitted  kindred  facts, 
let  us  think  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  cluster  of  bees  in  winter.  In  white 
hives  the  cluster  is  bounded  by  a  wall  which 
is  always  cold  or  colder;  in  black  hives  the 
cluster  is  bounded  by  a  wall  which  is  well 
warmed  during  suncy  days,  but  gets  cold 
faster  at  night  than  the  white  wall.  In 
both  cases  there  is  between  the  bees  and  the 
walls  of  the  hives  a  layer  of  air.  In  the 
white  hive  this  layer  is  moist,  cold,  and  will 
conduct  heat  to  the  walls  from  the  cluster; 
in  the  black  hive  this  air  (if  the  entrance  is 
ample)  is  warm  during  the  day;  is  dry  com- 
paratively, and  does  not  conduct  much  heat 
to  the  walls  of  the  hive.  In  both  hives  the 
clusters  of  bees  will  radiate  heat  alike  and 
equally.  If  the  wall  of  the  black  hive  is  cold- 
er than  that  of  the  white  hive  it  will  not  radi- 
ate as  much  heat  to  the  cluster  as  will  that 
of  the  white  hive.  Now,  just  how  much 
warmer  is  the  wall  of  the  white  hive  than 
that  of  the  black  hive  during  the  winter 
night?  Mr.  Editor,  just  sit  an  hour  upon 
each  and  report.  To  be  sure,  the  black  will 
be  cold  in  ten  minutes  after  the  sun  goes 
down,  while  the  white  will  not  be  much 
colder  forty  minutes  after  the  sun  goes 
down;  but,  since  the  white  was  already  cold 
at  the  start,  it  will  have  to  be  caught  up 
with  by  the  black  before  the  black  can  get 
colder  than  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  black 
ever  catches  the  white;  but  I  know  it  never 
get3  far  ahead  in  case  it  passes  white. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  make  one  sug 
gestion  about  snow-covered  ground.  Is  it 
not  the  porous  character  of  the  snow,  mak- 
ing thus  of  it  a  splendid  non  conductor  of 
heat,  that  accounts  for  its  protecting  power 
rather  than  its  color?  If  snow  were  black 
it  would  do  the  same;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
black  at  night  when  the  most  freezing  takes 
place.  Being  white  it  serves  to  cool  off  the 
earth  in  that  it  reflects  th*^  heat  of  the  sun 
during  the  day.  Our  mild  winters  are  our 
snowless  winters;  but  if  snow  were  black  it 
would  melt  dangerously  quick,  so  that  white 
is  the  proper  color. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  my  article  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  so  good  an  apiarist 
as  Mr.  Greiner,  and  I  can  say  with  him  that 
I  should  like  to  see  more  expression  of  opin- 
ion. Though  I  am  not  so  .confident  that 
black  is  the  all-desirable  color  in  summer,  I 
know  that  it  is  the  very  finest  in  winter.  I 
think  that  no  one  can  make  a  mistake  in 
having  the  walls  of  his  hives  black,  but  I 
now  believe  that  the  covers  should  not  be 
black.  I  whitewash  my  covers  (I  have  no 
shade),  but  don't  like  the  handling  of  the 
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whitewashed  cover.  I  am  seeking  some- 
thing better. 

I  wish  to  thank  both  Mr.  Greiner  and  the 
editor  for  the  kindly  way  in  which  they  have 
criticised  my  article  upon  the  proper  color 
for  hives.  I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  of- 
fered in  that  article  abounds  in  unorthodox 
principles,  and  that  I  might  well  have  ex- 
pected to  be  branded  a  heretic.  My  chief 
hope  is  that  Mr.  Greiner,  Editor  Root,  and 
others  may  live  to  reap  the  blessings  which 
come  from  the  following  of  these  principles. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


SWARMING     NOT    A    CALAMITY    BUT    A 
BLESSING. 


Why  a  Divisible-brood- chamber  Hive   is  Supe- 
rior to  a  Twelve-frame  Holtermann;  Work- 
ing in   Harmony  with    Nature    rather 
than  Fighting  her. 


BY  J.    E.    HAND. 


Mr.  Holtermann's  article  on  swarming— p. 
365,  is  especially  interesting  to  me,  as  it 
shows  about  how  the  average  honey- pro- 
ducer looks  at  swarming.  Viewing  his  ar- 
ticle from  the  standpoint  of  the  hive  I  am 
using,  and  with  the  Ight  I  now  have  on  hiv- 
ing swarms  so  that  no  break  shall  occur  in 
the  storing  of  surplus  honey,  1  am  very  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  H  has  greatly  magnified  the 
evils  of  swarming. 

He  has,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  arti- 
cle, branded  swarming  as  the  bane  of  mod- 
em apiculture,  and  declared  it  the  cause  of 
all  the  ills  known  to  modem  bee-keeping, 
and  all  this  without  even  telling  us  for  a  cer- 
tainty how  we  can  prevent  this  great  catas- 
trophe, for  he  has  acknowledged  his  inabili- 
ty to  prevent  swarming  successfully. 

After  admitting  his  system  to  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  a  new  swarm 
of  bees,  so  that  no  honey  shall  be  lost  by 
the  issuing  of  a  swarm,  he  mak  es  the  broad 
and  contradictory  statement  that  the  twelve- 
frame  hive  is  better  for  comb-honey  produc- 
tion than  a  smaller  one.  The  only  remedy 
that  Mr.  H.  has  to  offer  for  this  great  evil 
(swarming)  is  the  hope  that  Mr.  Aspinwall's 
hive  may  prove  a  success. 

When  a  man  with  the  inventive  genius 
possessed  by  Mr.  Aspinwall  pits  his  reason- 
ing powers  against  the  instinct  of  the  little 
bee,  there  can  be  but  one  result  —  the  man 
should  win.  The  question  yet  remains, 
"Will  the  end  justify  the  means?"  Right 
here  the  question  arises,  ' '  Is  the  prevention 
of  swarming  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  comb-honey  producer?  "  It  is  true 
there  are  times  and  conditions  under  which 
a  sure  preventive  of  swarming  would  seem 
to  be  desirable,  such  as  out-apiaries,  and 
where  the  apiarist  has  not  the  time  to  care 
for  swarms.  In  such  cases  the  "shook- 
swarming ' '  system  is  a  sure  thing,  and  leaves 
nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

FromMr.  Holtermann's  point  of  view,  with 
his  twelve- frame  hives  for  comb-honey  pro- 
duction it  is  no  wonder   that  he   considers 


swarming  as  a  great  calamity.  What  could 
any  one  expect  from  the  average  swarm  of 
bees  hived  in  a  twelve-frame  hive,  in  any 
ordinary  location?  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  horizontally  contractible-brood-chamber 
hive  that  is  capable  of  contraction  horizon- 
tally to  nearly  a  third  the  capacity  of  his 
hive,  swarming  ceases  to  be  a  calamity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  blessing,  as  not  only 
can  much  more  comb  honey  be  produced  by 
allowing  the  bees  to  swarm  once,  but  a  much? 
higher  grade  of  honey  is  assured.  It  is  not. 
possible  to  produce  a  atiiutly  fancy  article.- 
of  comb  honey  over  old  black  brood- combs, 
hence  the  prevention  of  swarming  is  not  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  the  comb- 
honey  producer. 

It  is  not  swarming  that  is  the  bane  of 
modern  apiculture,  as  Mr.  H.  would  have  us 
believe;  but  no  greater  calamity  could  hap- 
pen to  a  swarm  of  bees  or  their  owner  than 
hiving  them  in  a  twelve- frame  hive  for 
comb  honey. 

Ever  since  bee-keeping  has  been  a  pursuit 
of  any  consequence,  much  talent  has  been 
brought  to  bear  trying  to  eliminate  the  God- 
given  instinct  of  the  bee  by  breeding  out 
the  swarming  impulse,  and  much  inventive 
genius  has  been  wasted  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
produce  a  non-swarming  hive.  It  is  need- 
less to  state  that  very  little  has  ever  yet 
been  accomplished  along  these  lines.  All 
this  talent  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  nature's  plan.  The  suc- 
cessful physician,  in  treating  diseases,  will 
always  work  in  harmony  with  nature,  and 
by  so  doing  he  will  assist  her  to  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  disease.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  if  some  of  the  talent  that  has 
been  wasted  trying  to  invent  non-swarming 
hives  had  been  directed  along  the  lires  of 
assisting  nature  by  working  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  instincts  of  the  bees,  so 
that  they  may  be  kept  contented  and  happy, 
and  working  with  a  rush  and  vim  that  can 
never  be  found  except  in  a  new  swarm  of 
bees! 

Every  thing  that  has  ever  yet  been  ac- 
complished has  been  along  this  line,  and  it 
has  changed  what  seemed  to  be  a  calamity 
into  a  blessing.  I  allude  to  the  horizontally 
contractible  hive.  The  instinct  of  the  bee 
to  swarm  was  given  it  by  an  all-wise  Crea- 
tor, who  makes  no  mistakes,  as  the  only 
means  of  propagating  its  species  and  per- 
petuating its  existence  against  its  enemies, 
who  were  sure  to  be  attracted  by  its  rich 
stores  of  wealth  and  sweetness.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  instinct  the  bee  would, 
long  ere  this,  have  become  extinct.  In  view 
of  these  truths  who  can  truthfully  make  the 
assertion  that  swarming  is  a  calamity? 

Mr.  H.  has  also  fallen  into  the  oft-repeat- 
ed error  common  to  the  advocates  of  a  large- 
brood- chamber  hive,  in  assuming  that  a 
large  hive  always  contains  a  large  colony  of 
bees.  He  says  a  colony  which  did  not  cast 
a  swarm  in  1905,  and  filled  a  twelve-frdme 
brood-chamber  in  the  fall  as  well  as  anoth- 
er, an  eight- frame  one  (winter  and  other 
things  being  equal),  will  build  up  faster  in 
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the  spring.  Not  knowing  any  thing  about 
the  age  of  the  queen  in  the  twelve-frame 
hive,  and  the  eight-frame  one  having  cast  a 
swarm  last  season,  it  will  contain  a  young 
queen;  and  the  fact  that  she  filled  an  eight- 
frame  brood- chamber  last  fall  proves  her  to 
bfe  a  good  one.  I  will  take  my  chances  on 
the  eight-frame  hives.  Of  course,  the 
eight-frame  hive  should  be  expanded  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  queen  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  The  chances  are  two  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  young  queen.  It  is  the  queen 
and  not  the  hive  that  does  the  business  at 
this  end  of  the  season.  There  are  times 
when  an  eight- frame  hive  is  too  large,  and 
there  are  times  when  a  twelve- frame  hive 
is  too  small;  but  who  wants  to  carry  a  barn 
around  during  the  whole  year  for  the  sake 
of  using  it  a  few  days  during  the  breeding 
SG£ison? 

The  keynote  of  successful  modem  apicul- 
ture is  expansion  and  contraction  by  means 
of  shallow  sectional  hives,  and  the  handling 
of  hives  instead  of  frames.  The  bee-keeper 
who  handles  frames  is  wasting  time  that 
could  be  put  to  better  use.  He  is  on  a  par 
with  the  farmer  who  would  cut  his  hay  with 
a  scythe  or  his  grain  with  a  cradle.  There 
is  a  better  way. 

Birmingham,  0.,  March  26. 

[Strong  arguments  can  be  advanced  on 
either  side  of  this  subject  of  large  and  small 
hives.  In  some  locaHties,  and  perhaps  with 
some  bee-keepers,  it  is  far  better  to  let  the 
bees  swarm  once;  but  I  can  not  help  feeling 
that,  with  the  average  bee-keeper  and  the. 
average  locality,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  this  swarming  propensity  could  be  held  in 

Is  it  not  possible,  Mr.  Hand,  that  some  of 
the  methods  for  the  prevention  of  swarming 
virtually  contemplate  some  plan  of  artificial 
swarming  that  brings  about  the  same  active 
energy  that  is  so  noticeable  after  a  case  of 
natural  swarming?  Several  of  the  shook- 
swarming  plans  are  really  methods  of  arti- 
ficial swarming;  that  is,  the  natural  bent  of 
the  bees  for  a  new  home  and  more  room  has 
been  satisfied.  How  do  they  know  butj;hat 
they  have  actually  swarmed?  '^J^^ 

The  J.  E.  Chambers  plan,  described  on  p. 
582,  May  1st  issue,  virtually  brings  about  a 
condition  that  is  almost  analogous  to  that 
surrounding  the  colony  that  has  just  swarm- 
ed in  the  natural  way.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Doolittle  method  described  on  p. 
598  and  in  this  issue.  Possibly  you  may  ar- 
gue that  no  artificial  method  can  approach 
or  compare  in  actual  results  with  the  nat- 
ural method.     This  may  be  true. 

Personally  I  have  always  had  a  strong 
leaning  toward  a  large  hive;  and  I  have  also 
had  a  leaning  toward  a  divisible  hive  and 
shallow  frames.  These  two  ideas  may  seem 
somewhat  antagonistic;  but  the  divisible 
brood-chambers  allow  of.  a  gradual  expan- 
sion to  a  large  hive  if  needed,  while  a  twelve- 
frame  hive  or  a  Jumbo  ten  frame  requires 
an  expansion  in  big  jumps,  so  to  speak.  It 
is  true  that  division-boards  can  be  used;  but 


this  brings  about  a  contraction  that  is  not 
as  perfect  as  a  horizontal  expansion  with 
shallow  brood-  chambers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated  that 
shallow  frames  chop  up  the  brood- nest  into 
a  multiplicity  of  small  patches  of  brood; 
and  I  have  had  a  fear  that  the  bees  will  be 
more  contented  on  large  patches  and  fewer 
of  them;  and  if  that  be  true,  Mr.  Holter- 
mann,  the  Dadants,  and  all  their  following 
would  have  quite  an  advantage  over  the 
other  crowd  favoring  a  divisible  hive.  It 
must  not  be  forgotton  that  the  Dadants 
have  been  producers  of  enormous  crops  of 
honey,  and  that,  too,  with  a  percentage  of 
scarcely  one  or  two  per  cent  of  swarming  in 
the  whole  yard. 

This  is  a  fruitful   and  interesting  theme 

for  discussion,  and  we  invite  Mr.  C.  P.  Da- 

dant.  as  well  as  others,  to  take  a  Hand  in 

it.     Yes,  Handle  it  without  fear  or  favor.  — 

Ed.] 

»»»■«■  •  ■  ■ 

UNITING  WEAK  COLONIES  BY  THE  ALEX- 
ANDER METHOD. 

BY  A.  A.  CLARK. 


After  reading  Mr.  Alexander's  article  in 
Gleanings,  page  354,  I  decided  to  try  it. 
This  spring,  when  I  removed  my  bees  from 
the  cellar,  and  after  all  had  several  good 
flights,  I  examined  each  one.  All  had  their 
queens.  Five  I  found  that  were  weak  in 
bees  and  short  of  stores.  These  were  fed  a 
cake  of  the  Good  candy,  and  closed  on  three 
frames  with  a  division-board.  Having  a 
cold  spell  for  a  few  days  the  bees  were  un- 
able to  fly;  but  on  the  first  warm  day  these 
five  colonies  were  pounced  upon  by  the  other 
strong  colonies  and  their  food  all  stolen.  In 
the  evening  I  carried  each  of  the  weaklings 
into  the  cellar,  gave  each  a  Doolittle  feeder- 
f ul  of  syrup,  and  left  them  in  the  cellar  two 
days.  The  third  day,  being  warm,  1  car- 
ried them  out  and  examined  them.  Each 
one  had  uncapped  brood  and  eggs  with  the 
syrup  nicely  stored  around  it.  Then  I  decid- 
ed it  would  be  a  good  time  to  unite  as  per 
Mr.  Alexander's  directions.  I  selected  five 
strong  colonies,  put  on  the  excluder,  then  the 
weak  colonies,  in  each  a  feeder  with  some 
syrup,  and  gave  the  lower  colony  one  also. 
To  each  I  gave  a  little  smoke  to  prevent 
fighting;  then  in  a  little  while  I  blew  some 
in  at  the  entrance.  All  seemed  to  agree,  as 
there  were  no  dead  bees  carried  out.  Next 
day  was  cold,  and  bees  did  not  fly.  In  a 
few  days  they  had  good  weather,  and  all 
were  getting  pollen  from  soft  maple  and 
willows.  I  did  not  disturb  these  weak  colo- 
nies until  the  19th,  when  I  thought  perhaps 
they  might  need  some  more  syrup.  This  is 
how  I  found  them :  In  No.  1  a  few  scattering 
bees,  feed  all  gone;  took  out  all  combs; 
three  had  brood  in  all  stages.  Just  as  the 
last  frame  was  lifted  out  I  found  the  queen 
and  a  small  ball  of  bees  on  the  excluder 
dead.  No.  2,  bees  all  below;  queen  with 
part  of  one  leg  chewed  off.  No.  3  were  all 
right,  with  a  queen  and  a  small  cluster  of 
bees;  brood  in  all  stages;  not  quite  so  many 
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bees  as  when  united.  No.  4,  bees  all  below, 
the  queen  trying  to  get  through  the  exclud- 
er. No.  5  contained  a  daughter  of  the  Root 
queen  I  received  as  a  premium  in  a  photo 
contest— a  very  promising  young  queen.  I 
was  hoping  she  was  all  right.  In  this  I  was 
disappointed.  The  bees  were  all  below,  and 
I  found  her  on  the  excluder  nearer  dead  than 
alive.  I  fed  and  caged  her,  and  put  her  in 
a  strong  colony,  but  she  never  recovered. 
As  the  day  was  fine  when  I  examined  them 
I  decided  to  divide  the  lower  colonies 
and  save  the  queens  if  possible,  all  of  them 
being  young  and  prolific  Italians.  So  I  took 
extra  hives  with  two  extra  combs  of  sealed 
stores;  then  one  comb  of  brood  and  bees, 
putting  the  queen  and  the  comb  of  brood  in 
the  hive  between  the  two  combs  of  honey; 
then  a  division-board  and  cloth  over;  then  I 
exchanged  places  with  the  strong  colony 
while  they  were  flying.  Now,  April  23,  they 
are  all  fairly  strong.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  why  one  of  them  was  all  right  and  the 
others  the  way  I  have  described. 
Le  Mars,  la. 

[As  Mr.  Alexander  is  probably  still  confined 
to  his  bed— at  least  unable  to  take  care  of  his 
correspondence— I  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting where,  possibly,  your  trouble  may 
be.  By  referring  to  Mr.  Alexander's  article 
on  page  354  he  says  unite  the  weak  one  ' '  to 
a  good  strong  colony."  His  understanding 
of  "a  good  strong  colony,"  from  what  I 
saw  at  his  yards,  I  should  say  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  your  idea  of  the  same  thing.  A 
colony  must  not  only  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  frames  comfortably,  but  must  be  fairly 
boiling  over  with  bees.  Did  I  not  actually 
see  the  proof  of  Mr.  Alexander's  statement 
verified  right  in  his  own  yard,  of  two  colo- 
nies one  above  the  other,  each  having  a 
queen,  and  separated  by  a  perforated  zinc, 
1  should  have  supposed,  of  course,  that  such 
a  plan  would  not  work;  that  the  bees  would 
fight,  that  those  from  below  would  immedi- 
ately go  above  and  ball  the  queen.  But 
clrsarly  these  things  didn't  happen  at  the 
Alexander  yard  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

There  is  something  else,  I  believe,  is  im- 
portant; and  that  is,  doing  the  uniting  with- 
out any  smoking.  When  you  smoked  them 
to  prevent  them  from  fighting  you  set  them 
to  boiling  over.  In  their  excitement  they 
went  up  into  the  upper  story,  there  came 
across  the  strange  queen  with  her  strange 
odor  and  killed  her.  But  by  quietly  uniting 
without  smoke  the  bees  from  below  would  not 
come  up  till  after  a  day  or  two.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  weakling  bunch  of  bees  will  have 
acquired  the  odor  of  those  below;  then  when 
there  is  actual  intermingling  there  will  be  no 
fighting. 

You  spoke  of  one  set  of  bees  being  united 
successfully.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this 
got  less  smoke? 

Another  thing  should  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
Alexander's  bees  are  of  the  very  gentle 
leather- colored  Italians.  You  do  not  say 
what  yours  are.  From  the  fact  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  smoke  them  before 
uniting  would  indicate  that  they  might  have 


been  hybrids.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that 
possibly  hybrids,  Cyprians,  and  other  cross 
strains  would  not  submit  to  this  plan  of  unit- 
ing with  queens  —Ed.] 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS.  , 
Hofiman  Frames  not  Movable, 


BY  H.  H.  LEWIS. 


I  was  much  struck  by  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  you  stated  you  could  take  out 
the  frames  in  early  spring  as  compared 
with  my  experience.  Why,  I  have  turned 
hives  upside  down  and  driven  the  frames  out 
with  a  hammer,  smashing  some  frames  all 
to  pieces.  I  began  to  ask  where  and  why 
the  difference,  and  why  are  Hoffmans  al- 
ways hard  to  handle  with  me?  Humidity  of 
the  locality  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
successful  use  of  a  Hoffman  frame,  in  my 
opinion.  I  am  located  in  a  country  of  exces- 
sive rainfall;  and  during  the  winter  my 
hives,  although  under  cover,  swell  with 
moisture,  and  Hoffman  frames  almost  to 
bursting.  In  the  spring  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  frame  out  unless  by  the  method  above 
described;  and  as  fast  as  the  hive  dries  out 
during  hot  weacher  and  shrinks,  the  bees 
fill  up  the  cracks  between  the  frames  with 
propolis,  and  so  I  am  not  much  better  off  so 
far  as  handling  frames  is  concerned  than  I 
was  in  winter.  However,  I  established  the 
first  out-apiary  I  know  of  in  British  Colum- 
bia last  season,  and  found  out  that  staple  or 
nail-spaced  frames  were  not  the  whole  thing. 

I  hauled  my  honey  home  in  the  hives  as  I 
took  them  off,  and  the  rattle  and  banging 
together  of  the  nail-spaced  frames  was  so 
bad  that  honey  was  running  over  the  bottom 
of  my  light  spring  wagon,  and  I  had  to  ex- 
tract as  soon  as  I  got  home.  Hives  with 
Hoffman  frames  carried  all  right. 

CONTRACTING   ENTRANCES    DURING   WINTER. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  contracted  the 
entrances  during  cold  weather,  as  you  ad- 
vocate; but  the  result  was  that,  with  me, 
the  moisture  was  running  out  the  entrance 
in  streams.  Bees  did  not  winter  well  either. 
Since  then  I  leave  the  entrance  full  width 
at  all  times,  and  am  more  successful.  My 
bees  are  wintered  with  sealed  covers,  no 
packing  on  top  of  frames,  as  cold  is  not  ex- 
cessive—rarely goes  to  zero. 

PRODUCING  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY 
ON  THE  SAME  HIVE. 

The  first  hive  I  bought,  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  had  hanging  section  frames.  I 
got  about  300  frames  of  this  kind,  but  soon 
adopted  the  open- top  frame,  as  I  saw  a  good 
many  advantages  in  it,  and  used  the  hang- 
ing frames  to  produce  extracted  honey. 
They  were  the  correct  thing  for  this  pur- 
pose —  best  frame  to  put  on  in  the  spring, 
while  the  nights  were  cool.  I  have  tried 
sections  and  these  extracting-frames  in  the 
same  super  dozens  of  times,  but  never  had 
any  success.  I  tried  it  this  reason  with  no 
success.  As  soon  as  the  bees  filled  out  the 
extracted  frames  they  would  swarm  rather 
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than  go  into  the  sections.  I  tried  putting 
another  super  on,  with  about  half  of  each, 
extracting  and  sections,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. Bees  would  swarm  before  they  would 
touch  the  sections.  I  had  one  hive  with 
four  supers  on,  filled  the  same  way,  and  in 
the  fall  I  had  about  all  the  extracting- 
frames  full  of  honey,  but  not  a  section.  I 
have  a  poor  location  for  comb  honey,  any 
way.  The  case  might  be  different  with 
abundant  pasturage  and  warm  nights. 
East  Burnaby,  B.  C,  Dec.  4. 

[It  is  very  possible,  and  no  doubt  quite 
probable,  that,  in  a  locality  like  the  one  you 
describe,  the  Hoffman  frame  might  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  In  that  case  I  should  nat- 
urally suppose  that  the  metal-spaced  Hoff- 
man as  described  in  Gleanings,  page  17, 
Jan.  1st,  would  suit  your  conditions  better. 
These  would  obviate  the  objections  against 
the  staple-spaccd  frames  that  you  tested. 

The  entrance  of  a  colony  should  never  be 
contracted  in  winter  to  a  point  where  it 
would  result  in  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
hive  causing  dampness  and  mold,  and  ulti- 
mately end  in  the  spring  in  dysentery.  But 
this  question  of  size  of  hive-entrance  depends 
very  largely  on  the  humidity  of  the  locality. 
Inasmuch  as  your  frames  and  hive  parts 
swell  by  reason  of  the  great  excess  of  mois- 
ture, it  follows  that  your  entrances  should 
be  full  width  during  winter. 

The  excess  of  moisture  in  your  locality 
doubtless  accounts  for  your  unsatisfactory 
experience  in  producing  comb  honey. 

Referring  again  to  the  Hoffman  frame,  you 
have  no  doubt  observed  that  it  has  many 
warm  friends  and  supporters— for  example, 
the  article  by  Mr.  Hickox  below  is  a  fair 
sample.— Ed.] 


HOFFMAN  FRAMES. 


Preferred  by  an  Owner  of  1500  Colonies;  Hoff- 
man Frames  Best  in  an  Extracting 
Apiary  where  Propolis 
is  Abundant. 


BY  W.  HICKOX. 


Probably  enough  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  Hoffman  frame;  but  as  it  seems  you 
have  been  holding  a  kind  of  voting  contest 
in  regard  to  frames  I  will  send  you  my  vote 
in  its  favor. 

As  I  have  bought  bees  in  all  kinds  of  hives, 
and  in  all  conditions,  for  the  past  six  years, 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  forms  of  movable 
frames,  and  many  that  are  not  movable.  I 
have  employed  from  two  to  six  helpers  each 
season,  many  coming  here  decidedly  in  favor 
of  some  frame  and  hive  they  had  used  at 
home;  but  before  the  season  was  through  I 
do  not  know  of  one  who  would  not  prefer 
the  Hoffman  frame  to  any  other  he  had  ever 
used.  I  have  made  a  {)oint  of  asking  the 
boys  which  was  their  choice,  since  the  mat- 
ter has  come  up  so  prominently;  and  as  they 


have  had  a  chance  here  to  use  both  the  com- 
mon frame  and  Hoffman,  and  have  all  day 
at  it,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  they  all 
tell  me  that  it  makes  them  tired  to  open  a 
hive  and  find  the  plain  frames.  We  are  get- 
ting rid  of  the  old  frames  as  fast  as  we  have 
good  cause  to  reject  them  without  loss.  As 
we  handle  about  1500  colonies  each  year, 
over  half  for  extracted  honey,  ease  of  manip- 
ulation is  quite  an  object  with  us,  as  well  as 
certainty  that  a  green  hand  will  get  the 
combs  properly  spaced. 

Personally  I  prefer  the  Hoffman  frame  in 
an  extractmg-super  as  well  as  in  the  brood- 
chamber.  It  we  have  a  honey- flow  that 
amounts  to  any  thing  the  combs  are  drawn 
out  so  the  end  projections  are  not  in  the  way 
in  uncapping.  If  the  flow  is  poor  they  are 
no  more  in  the  way  than  the  top- bar  is,  or 
the  common  plain  end  piece,  as  one  has  to 
be  careful  any  way. 

A  neighbormg  bee-keeper  who  has  a  large 
number  of  bees,  and  who  has  never  given 
the  Hoffman  frame  a  fair  trial,  hired  an 
"expert"  helper,  and  set  him  to  clipping 
queens.  Upon  a  later  visit  to  his  apiary  I 
found  the  helper  had  failed  to  space  the 
frames  properly,  and  many  bees  and  several 
valuable  queens  were  killed  by  the  combs 
being  too  closely  pressed  together.  This 
would  not  have  happened  with  a  self-spac- 
ing frame. 

1  believe  we  have  in  this  locality  as  much 
propolis  as  in  any  place  in  the  United  States 
—certainly  much  more  than  I  ever  found  in 
Michigan  or  Ohio— so  much  that  our  hands 
and  any  tools  we  may  use  in  extracting  are 
all  gummed  up  with  it;  but  instead  of  this 
being  in  favor  of  the  plain  frame  I  find  it 
much  easier  to  work  the  Hoffman  frame. 
For  some  reason,  possibly  because  the  bees 
have  to  use  the  space  around  the  end  of  the 
frame  for  a  passageway,  there  is  less  pro- 
polis placed  there,  and  that  is  just  where  we 
particularly  do  not  want  it.  The  little  plac- 
ed along  the  end-bar,  where  the  frames  join 
each  other,  does  not  cause  serious  trouble. 
We  use  a  screwdriver  to  loosen  the  frames; 
and  should  it  happen  that  they  do  not  open 
readily  we  simply  reach  down  about  two 
inches  from  the  top,  and  a  little  pressure 
immediately  causes  them  to  open  up.  As 
this  is  seldom  required  it  does  not  begin  to 
take  the  time  it  does  to  space  the  common 
frame  when  we  are  ready  to  close  the  hive. 
As  to  experience  I  have  had  with  the  old 
frame,  I  will  say  two  summers  I  handled 
350  colonies  of  bees  for  extracted  honey, 
handling  the  extracting- frames  at  least  ten 
times  per  colony,  or  equal  to  about  30,000 
combs  one  handling  each  year,  besides  the 
brood- combs,  about  half  as  many;  so  I  think 
I  have  had  enough  experience  in  that  time 
to  become  used  to  them;  and  as  one  does  not 
like  a  change  in  tools  unless  they  are  easier 
to  handle  and  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
our  unconscious  muscular  action,  the  fact  of 
a  sense  of  relief  when  opening  a  hive  of 
Hoffman  frames  is  to  me  a  proof  of  their 
easier  manipulation. 
Berthoud,  Col. 
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A  VISIT  TO  SAM  LING'S  BEE-RANCH. 


The  Only  Chinese  Bee  Specialist  in  California, 

and  Probably  the  Only  Ore 

in  the  World. 


BY  TRANSIENT. 


Hearing  of  Sam  Ling,  the  bee-rancher  (all 
apiaries  in  California  are  bee- ranches),  the 
Chinaman  who  produces  honey  by  tons;  he 
who  could  increase  his  bees  in  winter  and 
get  the  first  honey- flow  as  early  as  May;  of 
the  Celestial  who,  rumor  said,  was  producing 
large  queens  from  every  queen-cell  started; 
of  the  oriental  who  has  drones  the  year 
round  for  emergencies;  of  the  "pig-tail" 
who  never  loses  a  swarm  of  bees  with  his 
own  invention,  a  swarm- catcher;  of  the 
foreigner  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  whose 
perfect,  straight  comb- honey  sections  were 


for  business,  for  Sam  Ling  attends  to  his 
business— the  production  of  comb  honey. 

Instead  of  a  "pig- tailed  Celestial"  we 
met  a  man  who  greeted  us  in  fair  English, 
and  made  us  welcome  to  his  home  made  with 
his  own  hands  from  timber  growing  near  by. 

Our  time  being  limited  to  one  day  we 
made  our  business  known  to  Mr.  Ling,  and 
soon  had  him  in  his  apiary,  where  the  first 
thing  noticed  was  quite  a  commotion  in  front 
of  two  or  three  hives  in  different  parts  of 
his  apiary.  All  other  swarms  were  remark- 
ably quiet,  for  it  was  a  cool  day,  and  as  late 
as  two  o'clock. 

* '  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  excitement 
there?"  1  asked  of  Ling. 

"  Some  queen  fly  to- day,"  he  said. 

"  What  are  queens  out  for  to  day?"  I  ask- 
ed. "There  is  no  honey  coming  in,  and  no 
swarms  are  coming  on,  surely,  thus  early." 


SAM   ling's   bee-ranch. 


produced  without  foundation  starters;  of  the 
■'yellow  peril"  whose  quantities  of  honey 
would  overstock  our  markets,  made  the 
writer  determined  to  seek  out  this  Asiatic 
apiarist  and  learn  for  himself  and  Gleanings 
readers  the  truth  or  fiction  of  Dame  Rumor. 
Early  in  January  after  a  long  ride  by  buck- 
board  over  hills  and  through  vales,  yet  fol- 
lowing the  shores  of  the  Pacific  for  fully 
twenty  miles,  we  found  it  necessary,  in  reach- 
ing our  destination,  to  push  on  by  trail.  So 
a  mustang  (a  Mexican  horse)  was  procured, 
and  we  pushed  on  boldly  from  the  ocean, 
back  into  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  some 
I  leven  miles  to  where  our  foreign  bee- rancher 
was.  supposed  to  be  located.  Suddenly  we 
came  upon  a  clearing  in  the  mountain  vast- 
ness,  and,  to  our  surprise,  found  before  us, 
not  an  ordinary  California  bee-ranch,  but  a 
veritable  up-  to-  date  apiary.  Yes,  here,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  a  factory,  and  miles 
from  a  road,  we  saw  well-made,  well  paint- 
ed Dovetailed  hives,  all  leveled  and  in  shape 


"Yes,"  said  Ling, "I  make  more  bees 
(swarms)  ebry  day  now." 

"But  you  can't  do  that  now,  Mr.  Ling; 
you  have  no  drones  at  this  season  of  the 
year.    Your  queens  will  be  no  good." 

"Oh!  you  no  sabe  him" (Ling  talks  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish,  English,  and  Portuguese). 
"I  make  him  drones  one  month  ago;  keep 
him  in  those  big  hives  over  there." 

Interested  beyond  our  imagination  I  pro- 
ceeded to  question  him  about  the  business. 
He  is  not  up-to-date  in  bee  terms,  and  it  was 
very  hard  to  get  a  good  understanding  of  his 
procedure.  As  nearly  as  I  can  understand, 
and  from  an  examination  of  his  drones,  they 
are  the  product  of  fertile  workers.  He 
makes  several  swarms  queenless,  and  then 
waits  for  fertile  workers  to  appear,  when  he 
puts  the  frames  of  brood,  bees,  and  all  over 
a  strong  colony,  with  a  queen  and  drone  ex- 
cluder between  the  stories.  In  this  way, 
with  an  entrance  in  the  rear  of  the  upper 
story,  he  lets  fly  his  drones  at  such  times 
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as  he  needs  them  and  can  keep  them  in,  when 
he  so  desires.  The  workers  have  access  to 
both  stories,  and  fly  from  their  regular  en- 
trance. Having  drones  he  is  ready  to  make 
swarms,  which  he  does  in  the  old  way  by 
taking  three  frames  of  brood  and  bees  from 
strong  swarms. 

When  I  ventured  to  say  that  his  drones 
were  not  well  sexed  and  not  natural  ones,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, "Well,  I  do 
him  that  way  ebery  year.  You  go  try  him. 
You  don't  hab  believe  me;  can  do  it  your- 
self." 

"  But  your  queens  and  cells  will  be  small, " 
I  said, "from  mere  nuclei." 

"Oh,  no!  I  make  him  just  so  big  as  I  want 
him,"  said  Ling. 

Here  again  I  engaged  him  with  interroga- 
tions of  how  he  did  and  what  he  meant  by 


He  says, "I  no  like  any  more  book,  for  I 
make  him  from  my  own  head" 

He  has  manuscript  piled  a  foot  high  in  his 
Chinese  hieroglyphics  to  prove  his  determina- 
tion. 

It  was  late,  and  a  cloudy  hour  when  I  pro- 
posed to  photograph  him  as  well  as  his  bees. 
He  readily  gave  his  consent;  but  his  poses 
are  his  own.  His  swarm-catcher,  which  I 
failed  to  see,  and  from  lack  of  time  did  not 
get  a  full  idea  of,  is  made  of  burlap  and 
wood  strips,  and  he  says  it  is  a  success. 
Ling  uses  no  foundation  starters  in  his  one- 
pound  section  supers,  but  uses  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  his  brood- chambers,  and  of  his 
own  make,  I  have  been  informed.  He  uses 
bait  combs  in  his  outside  rows  of  sections, 
thereby  getting  his  sections  all  filled  at  the 
same  time,  so  he  says.     He  remarked  that 


SAM  LING  AMONG  HIS  BEES. 


making  large  queens.  He  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows, but  said  that  I  "must  not  tell  some- 
body." He  takes  any  small  queen  cell;  and 
jast  before  it  is  capped  over  he  cuts  from 
the  opening  with  a  sharp  razor  as  small  a 
piece  or  strip  as  he  can.  The  bees  then,  he 
says,  will  build  on  to  this  opening,  or  extend 
i  c  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  When  they  again 
start  to  cap  it  over  he  uses  the  razor  again, 
and  even  a  third  time.  In  this  way  he  gets 
large  cells  and  correspondingly  large  and 
better  queens.  Again  he  said,  "Don't  hab 
believe  me,  you  can  do  it.  I  do  it  tbery  year 
all  time." 

He,  like  all  Celestials,  intends  to  return  to 
his  native  land;  and  his  hopes  now  are  to 
* '  heap  rich  in  four  more  years,  and  then 
make  one  bee  book  for  my  own  country." 


his  customers  preferred  comb  honey  not 
made  on  foundation  sheets  or  even  starters. 

One  thing  sure,  his  honey  is  sought  for, 
and  his  success  as  an  apiarist  is  attested  by 
his  snug  bank  account  and  good  credit  at 
home. 

I  have  given  your  readers  the  facts  as  I  got 
them.  Some  of  his  ideas  are  new  to  me, 
but  may  have  been  tried  and  exploded  by 
the  older  ones  of  the  fraternity. 

Ling  has  had  no  experience  with  foul 
brood,  but  believes  an  ounce  of  precaution 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  so  he  has  buried 
in  a  near-by  mud-hole  a  sack  containing  rock 
salt  and  sulphur. 

"Some  bees  there  all  the  time  in  warm 
time,"  he  says.  "You  see,  you  no  let  him 
start  you  no  hab  him— all  same  smallpox." 
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Ling  is  a  typical  mountaineer,  as  the  many 
pelts  of  the  mountain  cats  and  antlers  of 
deer  he  had  attest.  He  escorted  me  down 
the  mountain  canyon  after  the  sun  had  hid 
its  rays  from  view. 

Sam  Ling  is  a  native  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. When  but  13  years  old  he  shipped  be- 
fore the  mast  and  landed  in  England.  His 
eagerness  to  learn,  a  peculiarity  of  his  race, 
led  him  into  many  pursuits  before  he  settled 
down  in  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  bee-rancher.  He  was  first  a 
photographic  printer  in  the  days  of  the  old 
wet- plate  process,  and  tells  with  pride  of 
handling  fifty  frames  in  the  sun  at  one  time. 


by  mail  correspondence  he  sends  his  comb 
honey  to  parts  as  far  distant  as  Chicago. 
The  summer  resort  of  Pacific  Grove  takes 
the  bulk  of  his  crop,  being  some  twenty  miles 
distant.  He  is  educated  in  his  own  language, 
and  intends,  when  his  fortune  is  made,  to  re- 
turn to  China,  and  publish  a  book  in  his  own 
language  on  bees  and  honey.  He  has  dis- 
carded his  queue  and  blouse,  and  tries  in  all 
ways  to  be  thoroughly  American. 

I  left  him  as  dusk  approached,  feeling 
proud  of  the  fact  that  soon,  through  the 
medium  of  Gleanings,  the  views  of  his  api- 
ary would  soon  be  flying  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  even  to  his  home  in  the  Orient. 


A  CHINESE    BEE-KEEPER    WHO    IS   WRITING  A 
BEE-BOOK  IN  CBINESE,  AND  WILL  SHORT- 
LY PUBLISH  IT  IN  HIS  NATIVE  LAND. 

Later  in  life  he  got  the  gold  fever,  and  made 
his  way  to  California,  where  he  followed  our 
coast  from  Lassen  Co.  in  the  north  to  Los 
Angeles  in  the  south,  prospecting  for  the 
yellow  metal.  He  had  no  great  success,  so 
he  went  to  abalone  fishing  on  the  rocks  of 
the  coast  off  Monterey  Bay  in  California. 
It  was  here  that  he  found  an  ideal  spot  for 
an  apiary,  and  settled  down  after  having 
circled  the  globe.  He  is  a  possessor  of  a 
home  and  two  apiaries.  He  has  no  longer 
to  seek  for  customers.    They  seek  him^  and 


[I  am  sure  our  readers  will  all  be  glad  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Sam  Ling,  more 
especially  as  he  will  possibly  be  the  man 
who  will  introduce  modern  methods  to  that 
great  country  that  is  just  now  beginning  to 
awake  from  its  centuries  of  little  or  no 
progress.  There  is  a  grand  future  before 
China,  and  such  men  as  Sam  Ling  will  un- 
lock the  door  to  a  new  and  brilliant  future. 
The  Chinaman  has  in  his  make-up  that 
which  will  make  a  fine  bee-keeper,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  bee-keeping  will 
leap  forward  with  tremendous  bounds  in 
China  if  once  introduced.  All  it  needs  is 
missionaries,  schools,  and  colleges.  Now 
that  China  is  under  the  direct  protection  of 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  she  will  recognize 
and  adopt  the  progressive  ideas  of  those 
natural  protectors.  Gleanings  desires  to 
extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  our 
new-found  friend,  and  can  only  wish  him 
Godspeed  in  the  message  he  will  carry  back 
to  his  people.— Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  IDAHO. 


G. 


J.  Yoder's    Apiary;   the    Hives   and   Appli- 
ances he  Uses,  and  Why  he  Uses  Them; 
the  Advantages  of  the  Brush 
Sheds  in  Hot  Weather. 

BY  E.   F.  ATWATER. 


About  eight  miles  northwest  of  this  place 
ii  the  home  apiary  of  G.  J.  Yoder  &  Son, 
containing  200  colonies  of  bees.  About  half 
are  under  an  Arizona- brush  shed,  while  the 
rest  are  out  in  the  open  sunshine.  Mr.  Yo- 
der is  a  veteran  of  at  least  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
Idaho— in  fact,  one  of  the  most  thorough, 
careful,  and  successful  bee-masters  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Some  time  ago  he  de- 
scribed in  Gleanings  a  method  of  fastening 
full  sheets  of  foundation  to  three  or  four 
sides  of  the  section,  and  also  illustrated  his 
bricks  of  candied  alfalfa  honey.  This  yard, 
the  largest  in  this  neighborhood,  is  located 
in  a  fair  alfalfa  location  where  a  great  many 
bees  are  kept;  but,  nevertheless,  no  one 
else  in  that  vicinity  gets  such  large  yields 
per  colony.  Mr.  Yoder  has  had  an  extended 
and^ varied  experience  with  different  hives, 
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AN  ARIZONA-BRUSH   BEE- SHED   IN  IDAHO. 


and,  as  a  result  he  has  decided  on  a  ten- 
frame  hive  containing  shallow  Hoffman 
frames,  7J  inches  deep,  as  the  best  size  and 
style  for  all  purposes  in  this  locality.  He 
has  a  few  of  the  regular  Danzenbaker  hives, 
but  his  preference  is  as  above. 
This  yard  was   equipped  with  the  4x5 

Elain  section  and  fence  separator,  but  they 
ave  been  discarded  in  favor  of  supers  con- 
taining seven  single- tier  wide  frames  to 
hold  the  standard  4jx4jxli  beeway  sec- 
tions and  old-style  separators.    That  is  my 


experience  and  my  choice  also.  For  the 
first  time  in  thirty  years  Mr.  Yoder  was 
stung  by  a  queen-bee  last  spring.  The 
queen  lost  her  sting,  but  continues  to  lay 
just  as  before— a  rare  experience  surely. 

The  Yoder  gable  shingle  lid  is  used  on  all 
colonies. 

Another  novel  arrangement  when  consid- 
erable work  must  be  done  out  in  the  hot  sun, 
is  a  light  sled  like  box  on  which  is  mounted 
a  large  umbrella  (like  those  used  on  deliv- 
ery wagons),  furnishing  both  seat  and  shade 


A  BEE-YARD  AND  BRUSH  BEE-SHED  OF  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EXTENSIVF  BEE  KEEPERS  IN 

IDAHO. 
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in  hottest  weather,  and  easily  pulled  from 
hive  to  hive. 

When  a  colony  swarms,  a  solid  division- 
board  is  slipped  into  the  middle  of  the  brood- 
nest  of  the  old  hive,  and  a  queen  is  mated 
on  each  side.  Both  are  allowed  to  lay  until 
the  opening  of  the  second  flow  from  alfalfa, 
when  the  division-  board  is  taken  out  and  one 
of  the  queens  used  elsewhere,  as  desired. 

All  swarms  are  hived  on  narrow  starters 
in  the  frames,  and  full  sheets  in  the  supers. 
If  the  queen  with  the  swarm  is  an  old  one  a 
young  laying  queen  is  often  run  in  with  the 
swarm,  in  her  place,  to  insure  worker  comb. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  two  7J-inch  bodies, 
f  )r  spring  breeding,  Mr.  Yoder  seems  to 
think  that  one  body  well  filled  with  brood 
is  better  than  the  same  or  a  greater  amount 
of  brood  scattered  through  two  bodies. 
That  is  also  my  conclusion  with  average 
Italian  bees  in  comb-honey  yards;  but  with 
some  Carniolan  blood  I  hope  to  secure  stock 
that  will  be  capable  of  filling  a  half  more 
than  the  standard  eight- frames  with  brood 
before  the  first  flow  begins. 

We  have  a  yard  in  a  low  valley  location, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  Yoder  apiary, 
and  no  shade  available.  At  our  yard  the 
heat  is  often  oppressive;  but  when  we  come 
on  to  the  "bench"  we  find  Mr.  Yoder  at 
work  under  the  brush  shed,  cool  and  com- 
fortable. All  colonies  are  faced  south  dur- 
ing winter;  but  in  summer  the  increase  is 
placed  in  a  row  under  the  north  side  of  the 
shed,  facing  north. 

Meridian,  Ida, 

[I  have  seen  those  brush  sheds  in  practi- 
cal use  in  Arizona.  In  a  hot  country  where 
the  thermometer  goes  anywhere  from  100 
to  110  in  the  shade,  with  an  almost  cloudless 
sky,  these  brush  sheds  are  almost  a  necessi- 
ty. Shade-boards,  possibly,  might  afford 
relief;  but  the  sheds  are  more  convenient, 
and  certainly  more  comfortable,  for  the  api- 
arist. They  are  arranged  to  stand  east  and 
west,  so  that,  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east, 
and  moves  westward  the  bees  are  always  in 
the  shade. 

In  the  illustrations  here  shown,  the  brush 
shed  does  not  seem  to  have  many  bees  under 
it.  Perhaps  early  in  the  season  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  them  there. 

The  hives  in  the  foreground,  I  notice,  have 
all  ventilating  double  covers.  Such  a  cover 
is  far  better  than  a  single- thickness  board 
out  in  the  open.— Ed.] 


THE  PEARL  AGNES  BEE-HIVE. 


BY  PROF.  EDWARD  F.  BIGEI  OW. 


The  Pearl  Agnes  hive  was  designed  by  me 
a  few  months  ago,  and  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  body  of  the  hive  has  five  frames  with 
a  total  comb  capacity  of  five-sixths  of  two 
full-sized  Hoffman  frames— that  is,  each  is 
exactly  one- third  that  of  ajfull  frame  (16iX 
8  incheSj Jnterior) .  ~^The  t  frame  itself  has 


somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  section 
51X8  inches.  It  is  supplied  with  full  comb 
foundation,  or  with  a  starter  across  the  end 
as  may  be  desired.  The  length  (8  inches)  of 
these  small  sections  is  the  same  as  the  depth 
of  the  interior  of  a  Hoffman  frame,  and  the 
depth  (5|  inches)  is  one-third  the  length  of 
the  Hoffman,  so  that  three  may  be  fitted  in- 
to the  length  of  a  Hoffman,  if  placed  side  by 
side  and  on  end. 


nL_. 


FIG.    1. 

The  super  is  fitted  with  sections  2^  inches 
deep  by  2  inches  wide— that  is,  one  fourth 
the  size  of  the  Danzenbaker  4X5  section, 
and  hence  it  may  be  used,  if  desired,  in  the 
regular  Danzenbaker  super  as  "toy"  or 
"sample"  sections  (Fig.  2).  These  little 
sections,  when  filled  either  in  the  Pearl  Agnes 
hive  or  the  regular  full-sized  super,  are  con- 
venient, dainty,  attractive,  and,  to  the  young 
folks,  "just  too  cunning  for  any  thing." 
They  may  be  used  as  sale  samples,  or  novel- 
ties for  the  table,  or  as  gifts  to  friends  and 


FIG,  2. 

to  visitors  at  the  apiary.  The  fences  of  the 
super  are  in  the  same  form,  but  of  smaller 
size  than  the  regular  fences.  The  cover  is 
shaped  like  a  gable  and  roof,  so  that,  to- 
gether with  the  fanciful  painting  of  the 
three  parts  in  three  different  colors,  the 
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whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  doll's  play- 
house (Fig.  1).  This  effect  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  feeding-bottle  (with  perforat- 
ed cap)  which  extends  down  through  the 
roof,  and  is  of  the  proper  length  to  project 
far  enough  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  chimney 
(Fig.  1).  The  inventor  is  in  such  hearty 
sympathy  with  Old  Saint  Nicholas,  and  a 
magazine  of  that  name  so  full  of  good 
things  for  the  young  folks,  that  it  seems 
eminently  fitting  that  the  honey-bees  should 
get  their  presents  of  sweetness— a  la  Saint 
Nick— down  the  chimney! 

The  house-like  appearance  is  further  in- 
creased by  a  neat  label  on  the  gable  end,  in 
the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  attic  win- 
dow.   The  words  on  this  label  are, 


THE  PEARL  AGNES  BEE-HIVE 

DESIGNED   liY 

EDWARD    F.   BIGELOW.   STAMFORD,   CT. 

MANUFACTrRED   HY 

THE    A.    I.    ROOT    COMPANY,    MEDINA,    OHIO 


The  door  is  a  swinging  wire  screen,  so  that 
the  entrance  may  be  easily  closed  when  the 
hive  is  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  for 
observation  or  experiment,  and  when  the 
professional  bee-keeper  desires  to  take  it  to 
an  outdoor  apiary  as  an  enlarged  nucleus  for 
breeding  purposes. 

In  the  invention  of  this  hive  I  have  had  in 
mind  several  purposes. 

1.  To  supply  the  educator  with  an  inex- 
pensive, attractive  miniature  hive,  all  com- 
plete with  comb  and  colony  by  the  manufac- 
turers or  by  a  large  apiary.  For  demon- 
stration in  the  yard  it  prevents  the  disturb- 
ance of  a  full-sized  working  colony.  For 
the  schoolroom  it  can  be  easily  carried,  taken 
apart,  and  put  together,  and  yet  it  shows  in 
miniature  every  thing  that  could  be  shown 
by  a  large  hive,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  take  into  the  schoolroom. 

2.  For  the  young  folks  a  hive  that  will 
give  them  a  start  in  the  fascinating  work  of 
bee-keeping  and  observation,  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  To  the  large  apiarist  it  is  what  the 
flower-bed  or  school-garden  is  to  general 
horticulture  or  to  agriculture.  It  is  a  sam- 
ple. It  shows  the  thing  and  gives  the  pleas- 
ure on  a  small,  inexpensive,  and  simple  scale. 
In  floriculture  or  in  vegetable  gardening  the 
child  enjoys  the  small  bed  more  than  he 
would  do  if  obliged  to  cultivate  an  acre,  or 
even  a  market-wagon  full  of  lettuce  or  rad- 
ishes or  popcorn.  But  before  the  coming  of 
the  Pearl  Agnes  hive  there  was  nothing  for 
the  interested  boy  in  which  to  keep  a  colony, 
except  the  regular  hive  used  by  the  large 
apiary,  which  often  contains  a  thousand  col- 
onies. This  hive  is,  then,  for  the  young 
folks  a  play- apiary,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
nature  study. 

3.  For  the  commercial  apiarist  this  Pearl 
Agnes  hive  is  better  in  some  respects  than 
the  usual  ' '  baby  nucleus  ' '  for  mating,  be- 
cause "the  nucleus"  is  too  small  for  that 
purpose,  except  with  close  and  continued 'at- 
tention.   It  is  a  hive  to  be  kept  especially 


for  exhibition  to  visiting  friends.  This  is 
better  and  easier  than  to  disturb  one  of  the 
regular  colonies  by  taking  it  out.  It  may 
also  become  a  source  of  income  if  it  be  pur- 
chased empty  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
filled  with  a  complete  colony  and  supplied  to 
nearby  teachers.  As  previously  explained, 
the  supplying  of  the  hive  thus  filled  would 
be  equivalent,  in  number  of  bees  and  quan- 
tity of  comb,  to  five- sixths  of  a  two- frame 
nucleus.  Simply  put  six  of  these  section 
frames  into  two  full  frames,  and  fill  ihe 
Pearl  Agnes  hive  with  five  of  these  frames. 
But,  better  than  all  this,  perhaps,  to  the 
professional  apiarist,  it  solves  the  problem 
of  plenty  of  queens  in  early  spring,  when 
queens  are  not  only  the  most  valuable  but 
the  rarest.  Queens  are  most  easily  obtain- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  in  early 
autumn.  They  are  most  needed  in  ihe 
spring.  A  ten-frame  hive  fitted  with  thirty 
of  these  large  sections  may  be  divided  into 
six  Pearl  Agnes  hives,  and  thus  five  extra 
queens  for  that  one  hive  carried  through  the 
winter.  In  early  spring  all  the  thirty  frames 
may  be  put  back  into  the  ten- frame  hive, 
and  there  will  then  be  five  extra  queens  to 
be  used  when  queens  are  queens. 

The  first  Pearl  Agnes  hive  was  roughly 
made  last  autumn  from  my  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  my  esteemed  friend  and  honored  fellow- 
townsman  Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  who  is  well  known 
as  the  author  of  "Practical  Bee-keeping," 
and  an  apiarist  with  "an  experience  of  almost 
half  a  century  conducting  apiaries  of  the 
largest  size,  and^,  he  is  still  an  enthusiast 
with  many  colonies.  He  reports  at  the  pres 
ent  writing  (last  week  in  March)  that  the 
bees  have  wintered  astonishingly  well  (in- 
doors) in  this  Pearl  Agnes  hive.  I  am  in 
debted  to  him  for  the  suggestion  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  plenty  of  queens  in  ear- 
ly spring. 

4.  To  the  experimental  apiarist,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  hive  are  so  many  and  so  im- 
portant that  I  prefer  to  defer  even  sugges- 
tion in  reference  to  them  till  later,  when  I 
may  be  able  to  announce  and  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done, 
rather  than  not  to  predict  what  may  be  ac- 
complished. I  will  merely  advise  the  reader 
to  procure  one  or  more  of  these  hives;  and 
my  assurance  is  that,  if  he  will  handle  them, 
study  them,  and  dream  about  them  as  much 
as  has  the  inventor,  some  of  the  suggestions 
will  come  to  him  spontaneously,  and  thus 
give  him  all  the  charm  and  pleasure  of  origi- 
nal discovery.  The  results  of  such  discover- 
ies may  add  much  of  value  to  the  apiarist  as 
well  as  to  the  scientist.  It  would  be,  you 
know,  difficult  to  play  a  game  of  chess 
through  all  its  entrancing  situations  if  the 
men  were  of  full  size.  One  can  often  imag- 
ine and  theorize  better  in  miniature,  better 
with  a  plan  than  with  the  completed  house, 
better  with  a  map  than  with  the  country  it- 
self. Perhaps  these  advantages  will  be 
yours  if  you  become  an  experimental  apiarist 
with  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive. 

It  is  not  for  me  within  the  province  of  this 
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article  to  tell  you  what  I  think  the  manufac- 
turers intend  to  do  with  this  hive.  But  I 
will  give  you  a  small  hint  as  to  what  I  sus- 
pected was  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  man- 
agers when  he  said  a  certain  thing.  From 
this  I  infer  (and  I  "guess"  that  the  infer- 
ence is  well  founded)  that  they  no  more  ex- 
pect to  make  a  profit  directly  from  this  hive 
than  the  fisherman  expects  to  eat  the  chub- 
by little  ' '  shiner ' '  that  he  puts  on  his  hook 
when  he  goes  angling  for  pickerel.  These 
shrewd  manufacturers  know  that  bee-keep- 
ing is  fascinating,  and  that  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  get  you  started.  Every  thing  else 
follows  easily.  So  this  hive  will  be  put  on 
the  market  at  less  than  net  cost,  and  in  this 
laudable  action  the  manufacturers  will  not 
be  hampered  by  any  patent  to  be  taken 
out  by  the  inventor.  He  has  too  strong- 
ly at  heart  the  interests  of  apiculture  as  an 
educational  factor. 

But,  to  revert  to  the  figure  of  the  fisher- 
man and  his  bait.  The  parallel  is  not  quite 
true,  and  so  far  as  it  is  inaccurate  it  is  to 
your  advantage.  This  "bait"  (the  Pearl 
Agnes  hive)  in  itself  is  good,  and  the  more 
freely  it  is  offered  (by  the  manufacturers) 
the  more  reason  for  your  pulling  it  off  the 
"hook"  and  taking  it  home  with  you— in 
fact,  get  several  of  the  "baits." 

The  name, " Pearl  Agnes,"  is  in  honor  of 
the  ten-year  old  sweetness-maker  of  the 
"B(igelow)-hive"  in  which  I  am  writing. 


MAILING  AND  INTRODUCING  CAGES    FOR 
QUEENS. 

Precautions  to  be  Observed;  Dequeening  and  In- 
troducing at  One  Operation. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


As  we  are  just  nosv  on  the  eve  of  a  season 
when  queen- breeder  J  will  be  doing  a  rush- 
ing busmess,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make 
some  suggestions  that  will  be  valuable  alike 
to  both  the  breeder  and  his  customers. 

The  illustration  shown  on  the  next  page 
Fhows  very  fairly  the  queen-cages  used  by 
many  of  the  most  extensive  breeders  in  the 
country.  They  are  all  based  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  three-hole  Benton,  par- 
ticularly the  small  one.  In  this  the  end  hole 
contains  candy,  and  the  other  two  are  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  queen  and  her  attend- 
ants. The  hole  or  holes  at  the  end  opposite 
the  candy  end  in  the  small  and  medium 
s  zed  cages  is  perforated  with  small  holes 
to  give  air  to  the  bees  whenever  the  tem- 
perature rises.  When  it  falls  they  seek  the 
inner  hole,  that  is  warmer  and  protected, 
next  to  the  candy. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  compart- 
ments to  receive  the  food  should  be  coated 
on  the  inside  with  beeswax  or  paraffine,  and 
that  the  candy,  when  in  place  and  nicely 
leveled  off,  should  be  covered  over  with  a 
small  square  of  foundation  or  a  sheet  of 
wax,  or  one  thickness  of  paraffine  paper. 
The  object  of  these  is  to  prevent  the  too 


rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
candy;  for  the  more  moisture  it  can  be  made 
to  hold  and  not  "run"  or  become  sticky 
the  better  it  is  for  the  bees. 

In  the  cages  used  by  the  great  majority 
of  breeders  a  quarter-inch  hole  is  bored  into 
the  candy-hole,  which  is  likewise  lined  with 
paraffine,  and  filled  with  candy.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  introduction— the  bees  in  the 
hive  to  receive  the  queen  eating  away  the 
candy  and  finally  liberating  her;  but  if  the 
cage  has  been  on  a  considerable  journey  her 
majesty  and  retinue  will  have  consumed  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  candy,  so  that 
sometimes  in  a  few  hours  the  bees  in  the 
hive  will  release  the  new  mother  before  she 
and  her  attendants  have  acquired  the  body 
odor  of  the  colony.  It  then  very  often  hap- 
pens that  she  is  balled  and  destroyed. 

To  prevent  a  too  rapid  entrance  of  the 
bees  into  the  cage,  a  narrow  piece  of  thin 
pasteboard,  a  trifle  narrower  than  the  hole, 
so  that  the  candy  is  slightly  exposed,  is  tack- 
ed over  the  candy  in  the  end  hole.  The  cage 
as  thus  prepared  is  laid  right  on  top  of  the 
colony  or  between  the  frames.  The  bees,  at- 
tracted by  the  candy,  will  eat  away  as  far  as 
they  can  reach,  and  at  the  same  time  gnaw 
away  the  pasteboard,  which  is  soaked  with 
the  sweet.  This  latter  operation  requires 
from  24  to  36  hours  of  time.  If,  then,  the 
bees  eat  away  the  candy  in  five  or  six  hours, 
they  are  usually  in  a  good  mood  to  receive 
the  queen  when  she  finally  emerges  from 
the  cage. 

The  cage  as  thus  constructed  is  practically 
automatic  after  a  postage  stamp  has  been  at- 
tached and  the  address  marked  on  the  cover. 
The  recipient  of  the  cage  reads  the  accom- 
panying direct  ons,  which  simply  means  put 
the  cage,  after  the  cover  has  been  removed, 
screen  side  down  among  the  bees.  Nothing 
further  needs  to  be  done,  as  the  bees  will 
take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  on  the 
principle  that  "you  press  the  button,  and 
we  do  the  rest. ' ' 

DIRECTIONS   FOR  INTRODUCING. 

Before  giving  this  queen  to  the  colony  be  sure  it  is 
queenless.  A  stock  that  has  been  without  a  queen  from 
12  to  16  days— long  enough  so  that  there  is  possibly  one 
or  more  virgins  in  the  hive,  will  not  as  a  rule  accept  an 
introduced  queen.  The  colony  should  not  be  queer  less 
more  than  five  days,  and  to  secure  the  best  results  one 
or  two  days  are  better.  See  that  all  queen-cells  that 
may  have  been  started  are  destroyed.  To  introduce 
with  this  cage,  note  the  condition  of  the  queen,  and 
place  cage  on  top  of  or  between  frames;  if  on  top  of  the 
frames,  put  the  wire  cloth  down  next  to  the  bees.  The 
bees  should  gnaw  away  the  pasteboard  nailed  over  one 
end,  eat  out  the  candy  left  in  the  cage,  and  release  the 
queen;  but  under  some  conditions  they  fail  to  gnaw  the 
pasteboard.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  in  24  hours,  tear  the 
pasteboard  away  and  leave  the  bees  to  eat  out  candy. 
If  the  weather  is  cold  set  the  cage  right  over  where  the 
cluster  of  bees  is.  Should  queen  and  her  attendants 
arrive  feeble,  or  daubed  up,  release  her  at  once  among 
bees.  If,  after  they  clean  her  off,  they  ball  her,  return 
her  to  cage  and  introduce  as  explained-  If  she  arrives 
dead,  notify  us  and  we  will  replace.  If  your  bees  are  or 
have  been  robbing,  you  may  not  succeed  in  introducing. 
We  do  not  guarantee  safe  introduction. 

A^.  B.  — Queens  just  Jrom  the  mails  usually  look  small 
and  dark.    After  laying  a  jew  days  they  will  improve. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution,  in  the  case  of 
valuable  queens  it  is  advised  that  the  cover 
of  the  hive  be  removed  within  24  hours  to 
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see  whether  the  bees  are  succesbfuUy  gnaw- 
ing away  the  pasteboard.  If  they  are,  let 
them  alone  and  close  up  the  hive.  If  not, 
remove  the  pasteboard,  when  the  bees  will 
soon  find  the  candy;  but  in  no  case  handle 
the  cage  with  the  fingers  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Some  strains  of  bees 
are  very  susceptible  to  strange  odors;  and 
if  a  queen  has  something  about  her  different 
from  the  colony,  that  strange  odor  has  a 
tendency  to  make  them  antagonistic.  We 
always  find  it  advisable,  in  cases  of  intro- 
ducing, to  handle  any  cage  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  let  it  alone,  leaving  the  bees 
to  release  the  queen  rather  than  attempt  to 
do  the  work  ourselves.  The  disturbance  in 
opening  the  hive  may  put  some  colonies 
in  a  bad  mood;  and  if  there  is  a  time  when 
a  colony  should  be  in  a  perfectly  normal 
condition,  without  disturbance,  it  is  when 
the  queen  emerges  from  the  cage  among 
the  bees. 

It  should  be  stated,  and  experience  shows 
it  in  our  own  apiaries,  that  a  colony  just 
made  queenless  is  far  better  than  one  that 
has  been  in  that  condition  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  in- 
troductory sentence  of  the  directions  above. 
Indeed,  we  go  so  far  as  to  remove  one 
queen  and  introduce  another  at  the  same 
operation;  and  as  a  general  rule  we  do  not 
go  near  the  hive  until  a  day  or  two  after 
the  queen  has  been  released.  We  never  ad- 
vise a  customer  to  dequeen  a  colony  and 
then  send  for  a  queen.  Extended  observa- 
tion shows  that  this  is  a  serious  mistake. 
Even  if  a  queen  is  sent  promptly,  the  colony 
will  be  queenless  four  or  five  days,  counting 
two  days  for  the  letter  to  go  to  the  breeder, 
and  two  or  three  days  for  him  to  get  the 
queen  to  his  customer.  During  this  time 
initial  cells  may  have  been  started  in  the 
colony,  and  these  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  bees  less  kindly  disposed  toward  the 
freshly  introduced  queen  when  they  have 
already  laid  plans  for  one  of  their  own  blood 
and  their  own  raising.  If  a  breeder  is  slow 
in  making  delivery  the  colony  will  be  in  the 
worst  mood  to  accept  a  queen  from  Uncle 
Sam's  mail-bags.  A  customer  had  far  bet- 
ter wait  until  he  has  actually  received  his 
queen,  then  dequeen  and  introduce  at  the 
same  time.  If  a  queen  arrives  in  the  mails 
in  good  condition,  it  may  be  advisable  to  de- 
queen the  colony  for  12  or  24  hours,  and 
then  introduce  the  new  one.  I  say  it  may 
be  advisable,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  advantage  will  be  secured. 

Referring  to  the  other  cage  in  the  other 
illustration,  I  may  say  that  the  medium  size 
requires  two  cents  postage,  and  the  large 
size  five  cents.  For  cheap  queens,  especial- 
ly those  that  go  a  short  distance,  we  use 
the  smallest  cage  shown,  attaching  one  cent 
postage.  For  the  average  grade  of  tested 
and  select  tested  we  use  the  medium  size. 
For  our  very  best  breeding- queens,  and  for 
all  export  work,  we  use  the  large  size.  But 
experience  of  late  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
large-sized  three-hole  Benton,  of  the  same 
proportions  as  the   regular  Benton,  shown 


in  the  large  illustration,  is  preferable  for 
export.  Just  why  this  should  be  so,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  know  that,  years  ago,  we 
secured  a  little  better  results  with  our  big 
Benton  in  export  mailing  than  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  with  the  largest  cage  shown. 
Part  of  this  d  fference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  countries  are  much  more 
strict  now  with  regard  to  the  examination 
of  all  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  sanita- 
tion than  formerly.  We  positively  know 
that  many  of  our  best  queens  en  route  for 
export  have  been  fumigated  to  death,  be- 
cause the  cages  containing  them  were  put 
in  the  sulphur- room  along  with  other  mail 
matter.  The  customer,  on  receiving  the 
queen,  discovers  nothing  unusual,  and  no 
odor,  and  complains  to  the  sender  that  the 
bees  and  queen  were  all  dead.  Investiga- 
tion reveals  the  fact  that  fumigation  was 
practiced  with  the  inevitable  results  as  stat- 
ed. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  protect  our- 
selves against  this  in  all  cases.  Govern- 
ment officials  —  especially  in  foreign  coun- 
tries —  are  very  often  officious  in  the  ex- 
treme. A  simple  request  not  to  fumigate 
may  be  an  invitation  to  do  the  very  thing 
we  expressly  desire  them  not  to  do. 

There  is  one  other  cage  (not  shown  in  the 
plate)  that  we  have  used;  namely,  one  on 
the  same  general  principle  as  the  large  Ben- 
ton, except  that  it  is  a  Httle  longer.  In  the 
center  there  is  a  compartment  for  holding  a 
very  small  piece  of  sealed  comb  honey. 
This  is  secured  in  place  by  melted  paraffine. 
The  object  of  the  honey  was  to  give  the 
bees  a  food  that  they  could  utilize,  providing 
the  candy  should  become  hard  during  ship- 
ment; but  the  general  results  seemed  to  be 
no  better  than  where  candy  was  used  alone 
for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  when  I  saw  him  last,  strongly 
advised  the  regular  Benton  cages,  pure  and 
simple  Those  shown  in  the  illustrations 
are  modified  Bentons.  The  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  doctor  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Benton  original  models  are  ahead  of  the 
"improved"  form  for  transmission  through 
the  mails.  I  grant  that  this  is  probably 
true;  but  customers  all  over  the  country,  as 
we  find  them,  seem  to  want  their  cages 
covered  with  wire  cloth  to  render  observa- 
tion easy,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  for 
introducing.  We  have  modified  the  Benton 
to  suit  conditions  of  our  trade.  I  believe, 
however,  the  regular  Benton,  as  now  made 
for  the  government,  will  accomplish  intro- 
duction the  same  as  the  regular  cages,  but 
without  the  wire  cloth,  in  order  to  make  a 
warmer  cage.  It  will  be  admitted,  perhaps, 
that  the  wire  meshes  make  an  excellent 
radiator  of  heat  and  a  conveyor  of  cold  from 
without. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
and  criticisms  from  our  subscribers;  for  on 
the  successful  mailing  and  introduction  of 
queens  depends  in  a  great  measure  success- 
cessful  requeening  with  new  and  desirable 
traits. 
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THE    THREE-COMPARTMENT    MATING-BOX  ;    A 
REASON  FOR  NOT  USING  IT. 

I  have  read  with  interest  what  has  been 
said  by  both  Dr.  Miller  and  Editor  Root— see 
pages  18,  140,  199.  There  is  one  point  left 
out.  A  swarm  or  nucleus  will  always  cluster 
near  the  entrance.  This  is  particularly  so 
of  a  nucleus.  In  the  three-compartment 
mating- box  the  one  real  good  point  is  lost, 
for  this  is  the  way  they  will  cluster— see 
No.  1. 


In  the  two- compartment  or  twin  box  the 
same  is  true  if  the  entrance  is  placed  at  the 
ends  as  No.  2.  With  the  entrance  placed  as 
in  No.  3  the  warmth  of  the  division- board, 
together  with  the  opposite  effect  produced 
by  the  cold,  causes  the  bees  to  form  nearer 
a  sphere  of  the  two  clusters.  This  is  the 
only  way  I  have  been  able  to  secure  the  de- 
sired results,  and  that  only  in  part.  Say, 
doctor,  "if  I  couH  get  you  out  alone  I'd 
have  it  out  with  you. ' '  I  hate  to  be  a  sec- 
ond party  against  you,  but  1  could  not  let 
this  go  by  unnoticed.  Surely  you  will  par- 
don me  this  time.  A.  K.  Ferris. 

Madison,  Wis. 

[Mr.  Ferris  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
So,  Dr.  Miller,  your  idea  of  a  three  or  four 
compartment  mating-box  goes  glimmering— 
that  is,  providing  Mr.  Ferris  is  right,  as  I 
am  satisfied  he  is.— Ed.]    . 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  GOOD  COMBS  CON- 
TAINING SOUR  HONEY? 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a  lot  of 
combs  containing  sour  honey?  My  husband 
had  108  colonies  one  fall,  and  just  half  that 
number  in  the  spring.  This  was  the  winter 
when  many  could  tell  the  same  story,  and 
many  fared  still  worse.  The  frames  left 
contain  good  straight  worker  combs.  I 
could  make  wax  of  them,  but  do  not  want  to 
unless  necessary.  Will  it  do  the  bees  any 
harm  to  put  several  of  these  sour  moldy 
combs  in  the  hive  at  once,  so  that  they 
might  be  cleaned  up?  or  would  it  be  better 
to  put  them  out  in  the  yard  when  the  weath- 
er is  right,  and  let  them  work  on  them  as 
they  would  on  other  combs?  M.  L.  P. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

[Combs  containing  sour  honey  are  a  very 
undesirable  asset  in  the  bee-yard.  If  only 
slightly  acid  they  may  be  given  to  the  bees 
in  the  brooding  season;  but  even  then  there 


will  be  some  risk.  A  better  way  is  to  un- 
cap and  extract,  and  if  the  honey  is  very 
sour  make  vinegar  of  it.  If  only  slightly 
soured,  boil  it  till  the  acid  taste  or  smell  dis- 
appears. It  may  then  be  given  to  the  bees 
as  a  stimulative  feed.  But  if  the  honey  is 
quite  sour,  no  amount  of  boiling  will  make 
it  sweet.  — Ed.] 

BEES  WITHOUT  A  HIVE  FOR  YEARS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Simmins,  on  page  86,  speak- 
ing of  visiting  a  bee-keeper  once  who  had 
some  hives  on  some  strips  of  IX  2- inch  tim- 
ber up  on  stakes,  and  without  bottom- boards, 
reminded  me  of  a  colony  of  bees  I  saw  on 
Lano  River,  in  Kimble  Co.,  in  1900.  These 
bees  were  hanging  from  an  overhanging 
ledge  of  rock,  about  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  about  that  far  from  the  top. 
Some  old  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  told 
me  these  bees  had  been  there  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
getting  to  them  to  rob  them.  But  the 
strangest  thing  about  it  was  that  they  had 
gone  through  some  pretty  bad  winters. 
They  were  sheltered  only  on  the  north  side, 
and  overhead.  The  overhanging  rocks  shel- 
tered them  from  the  sun  as  well  as  the 
rain;  so  it  doesn't  seem  so  strange  that 
those  bees  Mr.  Simmins  writes  about  should 
go  through  minus  a  bottom- board  when 
these  others  stayed  for  years  right  "out- 
doors." It  is  strange,  after  all,  what  a  bee 
can  live  through  sometimes,  and  at  other 
times  will  die  with  the  best  of  care.  It  is 
true  that  our  winters  here  are  mild  compar- 
ed with  the  winters  further  north.  We  al- 
ways winter  on  summer  stands  in  single- 
walled  hives;  but  we  do  have  some  real  cold 
weather  sometimes,  but  it  doesn't  last  long. 
A.  A.  Ashley. 

Brown  wood,  Texas.  Feb.  2. 

THE  MARBACH  METAL-SPACED  FRAME. 

While  you  have  not  asked  for  any  praise 
or  criticism  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
to  say  a  few  things  concerning  the  Marbach 
metal-spaced  Hoffman  frame.  The  frame 
is  certainly  unique,  and  the  workmanship 
and  the  material  used  are  perfect.  But 
there  are  two  objections. 

First,  I  will  say  that  every  spring  I 
thoroughly  clean  all  top- bars  and  rabbets 
from  accumulated  propolis,  using  a  scraper 
and  choosing  a  warm  day;  and  as  the  ends 
have  the  most  propolis,  those  metal  strips 
that  pass  over  the  top-bars  would  prove  a 
nuisance,  and  prevent  one  from  doing  a 
swift  and  clean  job.  I  don't  want  even  any 
nail-heads  on  top  of  the  top-bar. 

It  is  surprising  how  quick  and  nice  a  job 
a  person  can  do  with  a  proper  scraper  in 
cleaning  off  a  set  of  frames  with  short  rests, 
rabbets  and  all,  where  the  propohs  is 
warm  and  sticky,  and  it  pays  all  through  the 
season's  work.  ,     .  ,      a. 

If  the  tin  spacers  could  be  used  without 
extending  over  the  top- bars  it  would  be  bet- 
ter; but  they  would  not  be  so  substantial. 
But  I  don't  think  they  will  prove  substantial 
any  way.    I   believe  that,  after  they  have 
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been  used  for  some  time,  and  much  propolis 
has  accumulated,  and  is  stiff  and  hard,  the 
fastenings  will  give  way  before  the  propolis, 
leaving  the  tins  loose  and  inaccurate.  Then 
I  would  have  to  go  clear  back  to  town  for 
some  newsboy  to  swear  for  me. 

Again,  you  can  never  push  the  propolis 
out  of  the  bearings  by  applying  pressure  as 
you  can  with  the  V-shaped  all- wood  bear- 
ings of  the  regular  Hoffman  when  the  propo- 
lis is  warm. 

I  don't  believe  they  will  ever  crowd  the 
all-wood  Hoffman  frames  off  the  market, 
which  goes  to  show  again  that  new  ideas 
and  radical  changes  are  getting  very  scarce. 

M.  A.  Gill. 

Longmont,  Colo.,  Jan.  4. 

[Your  points  may  all  be  well  taken.  Only 
the  experience  of  the  season  will  prove  their 
correctness.  We  have  not  as  yet  cataloged 
the  metal- spaced  Hoffman,  although  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  as  the  idea  was 
brought  out  in  our  establishment  before  our 
catalog  for  this  j  ear  went  to  press.  We 
deemed  it  best  to  advertise  them  in  the  bee- 
journals,  and  test  them  thoroughly  in  our 
own  yards. 

The  majority  of  bee-keepers,  I  think,  do 
not  scrape  top- bars  as  you  describe,  although 
perhaps  they  ought  to  do  so.  But  this  is  a 
matter  also  that  hinges  on  locality  and  the 
strain  of  bees  so  far  as  their  tendency  to 
build  burr-combs  and  deposit  propolis  is  con- 
cerned.—Ed.] 

A  REPORT  ON  THE  PLAN  OF  HIVING  SWARMS 
WITH  A  MIRROR. 

Mr.  Root:— You  ask,  p.  1143,  1905,  to  hear 
from  subscribers  who  have  tried  a  mirror 
for  hiving  bees.  I  used  a  mirror  success- 
fully about  25  years  ago  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Suppe.  I  have  tried  to  hive 
bees  about  a  hundred  times  on  different  oc- 
casions since  with  a  mirror,  and  failed  to 
make  it  work.  On  reading  Mr.  Suppe's 
way  carefully  it  seems  to  me  now  that  the 
cause  of  failure  was  due  to  the  smallness  of 
the  glass.  I  used  one  8X10,  while  the  one 
I  succeeded  with  25  years  ago  was  18  inches 
square,  or  about  four  times  as  large.  The 
success,  then,  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  reflecting  surface.  A  glass  3  ft. 
square,  having  9  square  feet  of  surface, 
would  have  9  times  the  effect  on  a  swarm  of 
bees  that  one  a  foot  square  would. 

Wm.  Belshaw. 

Lowell,  Wash.,  Nov.  16,  1905. 

[It  may  be  that  I  am  unduly  skeptical,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  flashing  the  sunlight  with 
a  mirror  in  front  of  a  swarm  in  the  air  can 
have  any  appreciable  effect;  but  I  do  know 
that  a  spray  of  water  can  be  used  to  drive 
it  in  any  direction.  In  fact,  I  have  repeat- 
edly made  the  bees  alight  pretty  nearly 
where  I  wanted.  I  would  drive  them  to 
some  particular  low-down  bush,  then  douse 
them  with  water  until  they  began  to  settle. 
Wet  bees  will  not  fly  very  long.  It  is  too 
hard  work  —Ed.] 


INTRODUCING  QUEENS  BY  THE  SIMMINS  PLAN. 

On  page  69  the  editor  speaks  of  the  Sim- 
mins  "starvation  method"  of  introducing 
queens.  Last  summer  I  used  the  method  as 
described  by  Arthur  C.  Miller  in  Gleanings 
early  in  1905.  I  ran  my  queens  in  just  be- 
fore dark.  I  had  but  one  failure  during  the 
season.  I  consider  it  the  safest  way  to  in- 
troduce queens  I  have  ever  tried,  and  I  have 
tried  many.  It  is  the  quickest.  Take  a 
queen  out  any  time  during  the  day.  Wait 
until  the  field  bees  are  back  in  the  hive  at 
night,  and  you  have  just  about  a  sure  thing 
in  introducing  that  way.    E.  D.  Howell. 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26. 


a  hive-tool  made  from  a  saw-blade. 

It  is  made  out  of  a  saw-blade  12  inches 
long,  knife  edge  at  A,  tack-puller  at  B,  screw- 
driver at  C,  hammer  at  D,  saw  at  edge  E, 
and  chisel  or  gouge  at  F. 
D 


What  are  the  objections  to  a  brood-frame 
hanging  in  the  hive  crosswise? 

A  bottom-board  having  an  adjustable 

ENTRANCE  ATTACHMENT. 

Please  say  what  you  think  of  this  bottom- 
board  with  the  reversible  alighting-board. 
This  gives  a  deep  entrance  in  summer;  and 
by  reversing  you  have  a  small  entrance  and 
a  deep  space  under  the  frames.    The  bottom- 


board  proper  slopes  from  |  to  i  inch.     This 
alighting- board  slips  off  when  moving,  and 
a  screen  slide,  made  to  fit,  takes  its  place. 
Lewistown,  Mo.  H.  Mansperger. 

[The  arrangement  of  your  bottom-board 
is  very  similar  to  the  one  that  was  adver- 
tised in  the  Root  Co. 's  catalog,  except  the 
detail  of  construction,  which  is  a  little  differ- 
ent. I  can  scarcely  see  that  it  is  any  better 
or  worse,  so  far  as  handling  is  concerned, 
but  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  make. 

Frames  should  always  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  so  that,  when 
the  hive  is  tipped  to  let  water  run  out  at  the 
entrance,  the  frames  and  foundation  in  sec- 
tions will  hang  plumb.— Ed.] 
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And  Jesus  went  about  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.-  Matt.  4:23. 

His  disciples  were  a  hungered,  and  began  to  pluck  the 
ears  of  grain,  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands. 
—Matt.  12:1;  Luke  6:1. 

I  told  you  some  days  ago  that  I  loved 
working  in  my  little  carpenter  shop  down  in 
Florida,  because  Jesus  was  a  carpenter  in 
his  early  days.  The  question  may  some- 
times arise  as  to  what  his  occupation  was 
after  he  gave  up  carpenter  work  and  until 
his  death.  I  suppose  the  answer  would  be, 
of  course,  primarily  preaching  the  gospel. 
But  there  is  another  occupation  that  kept 
him  very  busy  indeed.  Our  first  text  tells 
us  it  was  healing  all  mannei  of  sickness; 
and  the  record  that  we  have  of  that  beauti- 
ful pure  life  informs  us  that  his  work  on 
earth  was  to  help  and  cure  all  who  were 
sick  or  suffering  in  any  way ;  therefore  if 
we  wish  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  ought  to  make  our 
business,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  in  life  to  al- 
leviate sickness  and  pain.  I  was  going  to 
say  "  and  death;"  but  death  will  come  to  us 
all.  But,  even  though  that  may  be  true,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  humanity  to  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering  that  usually 
come  with  death. 

It  has  rejoiced  my  heart  in  the  past  few 
days  to  see  how  our  whole  United  States 
has  dropped  everything,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  had  forgotten  every  thing,  in 
its  readiness  and  willingness  to  help  the  des- 
titute and  suffering  in  that  ill-fated  city  far 
away  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  been 
wondering  if  that  great  calamity  would  not 
arouse  some  of  us  and  help  us  to  get  over 
the  craze  that  seems  recently  to  have  got- 
ten hold  of  our  people  to  rob  our  fellow-men, 
or,  to  make  it  more  direct,  to  rob  the  people 
who  pay  our  taxes. 

To  get  back  to  our  subject,  there  are  quite 
a  few  noble  men  and  women  in  our  land 
who  are  doing  much  to  relieve  sickness  and 
suffering  by  applying  their  vigorous  minds 
to  this  problem  of  getting  well  and  keeping 
well.  One  of  the  foremost  in  this  line  is, 
to  my  notion,  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Hudson,  O. 
You  who  have  read  his  potato-book  and 
strawberry-book,  and  "  Our  Farming," 
know  something  about  how  this  man  by  his 
vigor  and  energetic  way  made  a  poor  farm 
in  Northern  Ohio  yield  up  its  treasures  of 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  clover;  and  the  straw- 
berry-growers have  read  the  story,  and  been 
benefited  by  the  same  vigorous  way  in 
which  he  taught  us  how  to  grow  more  (and 
better)  strawberries,  and  with  less  expense, 
than  the  world  ever  did  it  before. 


Well,  after  many  years  of  teaching  and 
preaching  (yes,  a  lot  of  Bro.  Terry's  teach- 
ings are  real  preaching)  his  health  failed. 
As  he  was  getting  good  pay  for  traveling, 
and  talking  at  farmers'  institutes,  it  was  an 
important  matter  for  him  to  hold  out,  and 
so  he  consulted  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
physicians  in  the  land.  But  his  troubles 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  hard  cases  to  man- 
age. I  remember  a  despondent  letter  he 
wrote  me  wherein  he  despaired  of  ever  be- 
ing well.  I  did  not  know  how  badly  off  he 
was,  however,  until  yesterday,  when  his 
good  wife  told  me  the  doctors  said  at  one 
time  he  could  not  live  more  than  about  three 
weeks.  Well,  T.  B.  Terry  did  not  propose 
to  die  and  give  up  his  work  right  in  the 
prime  of  life,  even  if  the  doctors  did  say  so. 
He  went  to  studying  over  the  matter,  and 
experimenting.  He  went  to  digging  down 
into  the  whys  and  wherefores  and  the  causes 
of  things  (just  as  he  did  with  potatoes 
and  strawberries),  and  God  has  blessed  his 
efforts.  Why,  it  makes  me  think  of  that 
old  favorite  text  of  mine— "knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you"  Some  of  my 
good  friends  may  say  1  have  no  authority 
for  applying  it  to  potatoes,  strawberries, 
and  good  health;  but  I  am  sure  the  great 
Father  is  not  displeased,  even  if  we  do  apply 
it  in  any  way.  Terry's  digestion  was  out  of 
order.  He  knew  that.  And  there  was  kid- 
ney trouble.  His  experience  reminds  me  a 
good  deal  of  Dr.  Salisbury's  early  experi- 
ments. Dr.  S. ,  however,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  lean  meat  while  Terry's  investiga- 
tions took  a  different  line.  You  know  how 
often  of  late  I  have  spoken  of  "  God's  med- 
icines" Terry  was  full  of  faith  that  God's 
remedies  were  infinitely  better,  more  natu- 
ral and  proper,  than  the  stuff  in  the  drug- 
stores, or  even  the  medicines  that  most  of 
our  leading  physicians  are  recommending 
and  using.  1  think  one  of  his  first  attempts 
was  in  chewing  his  food  very  thoroughly. 
On  page  236  (Gleanings  for  Feb.  15)  he 
has  told  you  something  of  what  he  has  done. 
I  was  so  much  impressed  with  that  account 
that  I  told  Mrs.  Root  I  was  going  right  over 
to  visit  friend  Terry  as  soon  as  I  got  home, 
and  I  was  going  to  beg  the  privilege  of  eat- 
ing a  meal  of  uncooked  food  with  him.  May 
be  I  had  better  tell  you  about  that  visit. 

I  found  Mrs.  Terry  a  perfect  picture  of 
health,  out  in  the  front  yard;  and  as  we 
started  to  go  into  the  hou^e  I  stopped  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  They  have  re- 
cently put  in  a  sort  of  bay  window.  The 
middle  pane  of  glass  is,  perhaps,  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  long. 
In  front  of  that  sheet  of  glass  was  the 
finest  begonia,  covered  with  bloom,  I  ever 
saw  anywhere.  Beside  it  were  geraniums 
and  other  plants  that  out- rivaled  in  thrifty 
luxuriance  any  thing  I  ever  saw  before. 
There  was  not  a  wilted  leaf  in  the  whole 
collection.  Not  a  leaf  had  a  dark  color,  nor 
was  it  shriveled  around  the  edges;  and  all 
their  house-plants,  for  that  matter,  were 
just  that  way.  I  have  my  reasons,  as  you 
will  notice  later  on,  for  thus  speaking  of 
the  house-plants. 
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Pretty  soon  Mr.  Terry  himself  came  out, 
bareheaded  and  in  his  shirtsleeves,  although 
it  was  a  cool  April  morning.  Said  shirt- 
sleeves, I  found  out,  later  on,  had  no  flan- 
nels nor  any  thing  else  under  them.  A  very 
thin  cotton  shirt  was  all  that  covered  his 
arms  and  chest;  and  my  old  friend  who  was 
so  near  the  grave  live  or  six  years  ago  was 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  well-developed 
physical  manhood  I  ever  saw.  He  was  just 
like  the  begonia  and  the  geranium.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  take  a  wrestle, 
and  then  he  told  me  to  feel  of  the  muscles 
of  his  arms  and  legs.  I  tell  you,  my  friends, 
there  were  many  "happy  surprises"  dur- 
ing that  visit  of  three  hours.  He  has  de- 
veloped like  a  prizefighter— not  so  much 
flesh,  however;  and  when  I  felt  of  the  mus- 
cles of  his  arms  it  reminded  me  of  pressing 
on  an  automobile-tire  after  you  have  pumped 
it  up  good  and  hard.  There  was  nut  a  bit 
of  yield.  Now,  this  beautiful  physical  de- 
velopment —  this  picture  of  health  and 
strength— came  largely  from  his  way  of 
dieting.  I  am  sure  you  vdll  be  patient  with 
me  if  I  go  over  the  minute  details  of  that 
visit. 

We  talked,  and  answered  questions  for 
fully  three  hours,  with  scarcely  a  let-up. 
Even  while  I  was  taking  my  meal  of  uncook- 
ed food  I  kept  talking.  Terry  says  that  is 
not  the  best  way,  however;  for  if  your  mind 
is  on  something  else  you  will  forget  and  let 
that  deUcious  uncooked  food  slip  down  your 
throat  before  it  ought  to  go  down. 

He  has  two  meals  a  day  —  breakfast  at 
eight  and  dinner  at  five  —  nothing  whatever 
between  meals— not  even  fruit ;  and  no  water 
or  any  other  liquid  until  two  hours  after 
each  meal. 

The  first  course  of  this  uncooked  food  was 
Pettijohn's  rolled  wheat.  Terry  says  he 
has  a  teacupful  at  a  meal,  and  so  I  took  a 
teacupful  —  just  a  cent's  worth.  Then  you 
want  a  good  allowance  of  butter,  say  ab  lut 
a  cent's  worth.  Now,  do  rot  touch  the 
fruit  or  nuts  until  you  are  through  with  the 
first  course.  Take  a  little  butter  on  your 
spjon,  then  a  spoonful  of  rolled  wheat. 
When  you  begin  to  chew,  it  will  seem  like  a 
dry  ration.  But  do  not  yield  to  any  tempta- 
tion to  take  a  bit  of  tea  or  coffee,  nor  even 
water  or  fruit  —  not  just  yet.  Chew  those 
dry  flakes  with  the  butter  until  the  motion 
of  your  jaws  prompts  a  secretion  of  saliva. 
Your  mouth  and  your  food  will  then  be  moist 
enough.  Now  take  another  spoonful,  and 
keep  on  chewing.  If  I  am  correct,  your 
grain  ration  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  meal,  and  you  want  to  take  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  to  eat  that  teacupful  of  wheat.  * 

*  Our  second  text  tells  us  that  the  use  of  uncooked 
food  is  so  old  that  Jesus'  disciples  used  it;  and  while 
we  are  not  told  that  Jesus  himself  ate  of  it,  I  think  it  is 
quite  likely  he  did.  Before  roller  mills  were  invented, 
or  perhaps  mills  of  any  kind  to  make  the  beautiful  fine 
flour  and  snowy-white  bread  (?),  people  ate  the  wheat 
just  as  God  made  it,  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
get  back  in  some  things  to  the  simple  ways  of  humanity 
in  ages  past.  I  suppose  wheat  nicely  cleaned  would  an- 
swer in  place  of  the  rolled  wheat;  but  the  rolling  pro- 
cess greatly  assists  chewing  it.  until  it  is  in  its  very 
best  state  to  be  assimilated  by  the  digestive  organs. 


Now,  do  not  get  impatient  and  say  you 
have  no  time  for  such  "folderol."  When 
you  need  a  doctor,  and  have  to  stay  in  bed. 
it  will  cose  you  more  than  an  hour  for  each 
of  the  two  meals.  Chew  the  wheat  and 
butter  until  they  are  just  a  creamy  liquid. 
Of  course,  your  teeth  should  be  in  good 
shape.  If  they  are  not,  go  to  a  dentist  and 
have  them  fixed.  By  the  way,  I  am  talking 
to  sick  people  now.  "Those  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,"  as  Christ  told  us. 
If  you  will  be  patient,  and  do  just  as  I  say, 
you  will  find  this  part  of  your  meal  very  en- 
joyable. 

After  you  get  done  with  your  grain,  take 
some  nuts.  The  nuts  supply  the  place  of 
meat.  They  furnish  the  protein,  if  I  have 
got  it  right.  Chew  the  nuts  in  the  same 
way.  7  liKe  peanuts  properly  roasted.  May 
be  Terry  would  say  that  is  cooking.  He 
prefers  the  meats  of  English  walnuts,  and 
he  grinds  them  up  in  an  Enterprise  grinder 
—the  same  kind  we  have  described  for 
grinding  beefste^.k;  and  when  he  goes  out 
on  a  trip  he  has  just  a  can  of  ground  meats 
and  a  package  of  rolled  wheat ;  and  he  can 
travel  on  the  Pullman  cars  or  any  other 
kind  of  cars  and  have  his  lunch  at  the  usual 
time  and  at  an  expense  so  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant that  the  most  poverty-stricken  per- 
son in  the  land  can  not  urge  that  it  is  beyond 
his  means. 

After  the  careful  and  deliberate  chewing 
of  the  grain  and  nuts,  you  can  have  all  the 
fruit  you  want— any  kind  of  fruit  so  it  is 
well  ripened  and  ea.^y  of  digesti  ^n.  I  told 
friend  Teri-y  that  bananas  did  not  agree  with 
me.  He  said  it  was  because  I  did  not  pick 
out  those  that  are  perfectly  ripe— the  ones 
that  are  black  all  over,  and  which  you  can 
usually  get  at  a  low  price.  As  soon  as  he 
suggested  it  I  remembered  I  knew  it  before 
but  I  had  forgotten  it.  Many  kinds  of  fruit 
are  not  easily  digested  until  they  are  so  dead 
ripe  they  come  pretty  near  decay.  Please 
do  not  understand  that  I  recommend  decay- 
ed or  rotten  fruit  by  any  means.  One  spring 
a  wagon  came  along  when  apples  were  verj 
scarce,  and  the  driver  had  some  Fallawater 
apples  that  had  be^n  kept  in  cold  storage. 
They  were  so  mealy  one  could  peel  them  just 
as  you  would  a  very  ripe  peach;  and  the  apple 
would  almost  mush  up  in  your  hands.  When 
I  c"'uid  not  eat  ordinary  wilted  or  tough  ap 
pies  I  could  eat  these  in  any  quantity,  and 
feel  happy.  -Look  out  for  green  fruits  or 
wilted  strawberries. 

By  the  way,  you  had  better  work  into 
the'ie  things  gradually.  My  impression  is 
that  anybody  can  eat  and  digest  the  rolled 
wheat  I  have  described,  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. With  nuts  or  any  thing  that  your 
stomach  is  unused  to,  take  only  a  little  at 
first. 

I  believe  that  the  fruit  I  enjoyed  most 
was  some  uncooked  dried  peaches.  Instead 
of  cooking  these  dried  peaches  they  were 
soaked  for  48  hours  in  water.  I  am  sure 
this  fruit  must  have  been  ripe  and  mellow 
when  it  was  dried  or  evaporated,  because 
the  peaches  seemed  almost  equal  to  the  ripe 
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fruit  right  from  the  tree.  I  was  ' '  out  of 
sorts"  when  I  visited  friend  Terry  in  fact, 
I  had  been  having  distress  in  the  region  of 
digestion  for  two  or  three  days.  I  made  a 
very  good  dinner  as  above,  and  nothing  more 
that  day  except  at  the  usual  supper  hour,  5 
P.M.,  when  I  ate  a  little  rolled  wheat  in  the 
way  I  have  described.  That  night  I  slept 
soundly  from  ten  o'clock  till  daylight— some- 
thing I  had  not  done  before  for  months. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  working  toward 
this  sort  of  diet  for  some  time  back— that  is, 
when  I  was  at  home  so  I  could  do  it  conven- 
iently. 

I  wish  you  could  have  heard  all  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  friend  Terry,  and  his  ans- 
wers. I  will  go  over  some  of  them.  You 
can  use  olive  oil,  if  you  hke,  in  the  place  of 
butter.  Terry  uses  it  considerably.  I  sup- 
pose a  little  good  cream  would  answer.  You 
do  not  want  milk  nor  any  other  liquid  that 
will  dissolve  the  rolled  wheat;  for  if  you  do, 
the  chewing  will  not  be  necessary;  in  fact, 
without  the  long  chewing  you  do  not  get  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  and  this  is  the  great  se- 
cret of  good  digestion.  This  saliva  must 
not  be  washed  down  your  throat  with  tea, 
coffee,  nor  even  milk  nor  pure  water. 

So  many  people  are  accustomed  to  drink 
something  at  their  meals  it  may  be  a  hard 
matter  to  get  them  over  it;  but  just  try  it 
and  see  if  your  digestion  is  not  better  with 
no  liquids  until  two  hours  after  your  meal.  * 

When  I  first  arrived  I  greatly  enjoyed  a 
brimming  glass  of  rain  water  kept  in  a  big 
stone  crock  since  the  last  heavy  rain.  When 
I  suggested  that  it  was  some  trouble  to  be 
on  hand  to  catch  this  nice  rain  water  Mr. 
Terry  said  he  usually  caught  enough  to  last 
three  or  four  weeks.  Mrs.  Root  thinks  even 
rain  water  would  become  flat  and  insipid  by 
being  kept  that  length  of  time.  Well,  it  is 
not  a  bit  flat  for  me- just  what  I  like.  Like 
myself,  friend  Terry  prefers  his  drinking- 
water  at  pretty  nearly  ordinary  tempera- 
tures—neither hot  nor  cold.  I  think  some 
times  that  a  drink  of  hot  water  is  very 
beneficial;  but  I  seldom  care  for  it  nowa- 
days. .      ,  , 

Now  about  the  plants  in  those  rooms  and 
the  secret  of  it.  Mr.  Terry  has  been  just  as 
hard  at  work  to  secure  pure  air,  comforta- 
bly warm,  as  he  has  to  secure  the  best  food 
in  just  the  right  condition  when  he  wants  it 
to  eat.     The  air  comes  from  outdoors  under 

*  Perhaps  I  should  mention  here,  that,  like  Dr.  Salis- 
bury, he  recommends  that  no  liquid  be  taken  —  not  even 
a  drink  of  water,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  meal  ahead 
of  you.  Drink  all  you  want,  and  as  often  as  you  want, 
and  the  more  the  better,  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
from  two  hours  after  eating  until  half  an  hour  before 
eating  again.  In  order  to  do  this,  be  very  careful  not  to 
sit  down  to  any  meal  when  you  are  very  thirsty;  and  to 
avoid  this,  do  rot  forget  to  drink  all  you  want  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  each  meal.  Several  times  lately  1 
have  found  it  hard  to  go  without  a  drink  at  mealtimes 
because  I  had  forgotten  to  quench  my  thirst  half  an 
hour  before.  If  you  have  fruit  or  very  juicy  oranges  at 
the  close  of  your  meal,  this  in  a  measure  takes  the  place 
of  water;  but  do  not  take  any  thing  that  would  prevent 
nature  from  furnishing  that  life-givmg  saliva  that 
comes  by  working  the  jaws,  and  which  is  the  proper 
and  natural  moistening  of  the  food.  For  the  same  rea- 
son do  not  eat  your  uncooked  sauce,  or  fruit  with  your 
wheat. 


the  pjrch.  In  order  that  the  wind  (and 
sometimes  snow)  may  not  blow  in  he  has  it 
turned  at  an  angle  and  then  it  goes  into  a 
cold  room.  From  this  cold  room  it  is  admit- 
ted according  to  the  weather  into  the  flues 
in  the  furnace.  When  it  is  perfectly  warm 
it  goes  into  the  rooms  above,  and  is  made  to 
pass  over  a  series  of  shallow  pans  of  water. 
This  air,  before  it  is  used  by  the  plants  or 
people,  takes  up  all  the  water  it  needs— 
about  20  quarts  a  day;  and  these  shallow 
pans  have  to  be  filled  up  almost  daily.  When 
I  suggested  it  was  considerable  trouble, 
friend  Terry  said,  ' '  So  are  doctors  and  drug- 
stores trouble.     Which  will  you  take?" 

In  our  little  greenhouse  at  home  I  have 
what  we  call  a  hygrometer.  Well,  ever 
since  I  got  it  I  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  the  quantity  of  moisture  changes  in 
my  greenhouse.  No  wonder  my  plants  suf- 
fer sometimes  from  over- dampness,  and 
then,  worse  still,  from  an  atmosphere  that 
the  instrument  records  dry  or  vei-y  drjr. 
While  admiring  the  plants  and  their  beauti- 
ful growth,  without  a  sickly-looking  leaf, 
friend  Terry  remarked:  "The  conditions  that 
are  needed  to  make  those  beautiful  plants 
are  also  just  what  is  needed  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful woman;"  and,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
he  laid  his  hand  playfully  on  his  wife's 
shoulder,  or  may  be  he  just  pointed  to  her; 
and  there  is  no  mistaking  it— Mrs.  Terry  is 
just  as  much  a  picture  of  health  as  the 
plants  she  lovingly  cares  for. 

Perhaps  you  are  tempted  again  to  say, 
"Oh!  we  can  not  fuss  with  the  air  in  order 
to  keep  it  always  just  so— neither  too  dry  nor 
too  damp.  But,  my  friend,  you  do  "fuss" 
when  you  go  to  sanitariums  or  consult  ex- 
pensive doctors;  and  a  good  many  times  you 
do  not  get  the  health  either.  Now,  Terry 
has  got  these  three  most  precious  of  God's 
gifts  up  to  a  point  of  perfection  and  scientif- 
ic accuracy  that  I  never  dreamed  of  before 
—food,  air,  and  water.  Furthermore,  in 
his  experiments  and  investigations  he  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  cutting  off  the  fear- 
ful waste  of  fuel  that  goes  on  in  the  ordinary 
home.  Why,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  pretty 
sure  I  could  cook  your  dinner  with  the  heat 
that  comes  out  of  the  top  of  your  chimney 
every  day  of  your  life.  With  some  of  the 
arrangements  for  warming  the  home  the 
dinner  would  be  burned  up  and  spoiled  if  set 
over  the  chimney  before  it  would  even  cook 
on  top  of  the  stove.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  real  benefit  of  your  fuel  often  goes 
out  of  the  chimney. 

Well,  I  went  down  into  the  basement  (in 
fact,  I  went  all  over  the  house  from  garret 
to  cellar) ;  and  while  there  was  quite  a  little 
fire  in  the  furnace,  the  sheet-iron  pipe  that 
goes  into  the  chimney  was  not  even  warm. 

' '  Why,  friend  Terry,  your  chimney  is  of 
no  use.  The  gases  from  the  consuming  coal 
can  not  rise  unless  this  pipe  is  warmed  a 
little." 

' '  Not  so,  Mr.  Root.  The  gases  from  hard 
coal  are  lighter  than  common  air,  and  will 
go  up  when  perfectly  cold.  I  have  worked 
at  this  thing  a  long  while  to  make  the  coal 
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give  us  every  bit  of  the  heat,  and  not  waste 
a  particle. ' ' 

Besides  saving  all  the  heat,  he  has  a  very 
neat  and  tidy  arrangement  for  sifting  the 
ashes  so  that  no  unconsumed  fuel  goes  out 
on  the  ash- heap.  These  things  I  have  men- 
tioned are  all  described  in  his  articles  in  the 
Philadelphia  Practical  Farmer. 

He  has  a  sanitary  closet  near  the  furnace, 
to  be  used  only  in  had  weather,  and  which 
he  says  is  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  water- 
closets,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  exceedingly  im- 
portant point  to  be  touched  on  before  I  close. 
Friend  Terry  is  an  earnest  student  of  physi- 
cal culture.  He  has  books  and  magazines  to 
keep  him  thoroughly  posted  on  all  these 
points  I  have  mentioned.  His  wonderful 
development  of  himself,  especially  that 
hard  firm  muscle,  comes,  perhaps,  largely 
from  a  systematic  course  of  exercise  and 
drill.  He  makes  it  a  point  to  walk  at  least 
four  miles  a  day  in  the  open  air.  You  re- 
member what  I  said  about  my  two  mile  walk 
along  the  Gulf  in  Florida.  His  articles  in 
the  Practical  Farmer  have  brought  him  a 
large  correspondence,  and  he  is  constantly 
receiving  reports  from  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  teachings,  and  he  knows  pretty 
well  how  it  works  with  the  average  humani 
ty.  All  this  work  is  done  entirely  without 
pay.  The  only  pay  he  gets,  if  I  am  correct, 
is  what  the  Practical  Farmer  pays  him  for 
his  weekly  writings. 

In  winding  up  I  wish  to  tell  my  good  friends 
at  Dr.  Miller's  that  there  is  a  strong  pros- 
pect that,  in  the  near  future,  I  may  dispense 
with  my  fur  cap  entirely— at  least  for  a 
whole  summer.  Let  me  see.  A  few  months 
ago  I  think  I  said  I  would  not  only  give  a 
thousand  dollars,  but  I  would  give  every 
thiog  I  have  in  this  world  (except  Mrs. 
Root)  for  the  physical  vigor  and  muscular 
development  of  the  young  man  who  was 
poling  the  boat  during  that  tremendous  cold 
north  wind.  Through  a  kind  Providence 
that  prayer  may  yet  be  answered,  for  it 
was  a  sort  of  prayer.  And  with  still  anoth- 
er prayer  that  what  I  have  just  written 
may  bring  health,  new  life,  and  happiness 
into  many  homes  I  still  remain 
Your  old  friend 

A.  L  Root. 

The  above  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Terry, 
who  adds: 

The  warmed  air  from  the  furnace  comes  in  through 
humidifiers  of  our  own  make,  which  stand  over  reg- 
isters. It  takes  from  five  to  ten  minutes  a  day  to  fill 
these,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  The  working  is 
ideal,  and  entirely  automatic.  The  colder  the  air  that 
comes  to  the  furnace,  the  more  water  it  needs  to  make 
it  natural  and  right  when  warmed  up  to  70  degrees  in 
rooms  above.  In  zero  weather  about  50  quarts  are 
taken  up  by  air  that  passes  over  it— taken  up  cold 
entirely;  in  mild  weather  about  20  to  30  quarts,  the 
amount  varying  between  20  and  50  quarts,  according  to 
outside  temperature.  There  is  never  any  steam  on  the 
windows,  never  any  excess  of  moisture,  nor  any  short- 
age. Not  a  door-panel  in  the  house  shrinks.  The 
piano  keeps  in  perfect  tune.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
human  beings  do  too  ?  The  conditions  as  regards  mois- 
ture are  simply  ideal  every  single  hour  of  every  day. 
We  beat  nature  outside,  and  the  air  is  also  as  pure, 
within  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent,  by  actual 
test,  as  it  is  outdoors.  But  that  is  another  matter.  It 
is  almost  free  from  dust. 


One  other  point,  please:  We  use  the  clostt  in  the  cel- 
lar erct~y  day  all  winter.  It  is  not  only  for  bad  weather, 
but  for  good,  whenever  there  is  a  steady  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace or  grate,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  to  go  there 
than  outdoors— in  the  night,  for  example.  We  are  still 
using  this  closet  now.  May  4.  No  trace  of  odor  can  pos- 
sibly get  out  into  the  room.     It  all  goes  up  the  chimney. 

T.  B.  Terry. 


LEMONS   FOR    THE    CURE    OF    CONSUMPTION, 
STOMACH  TROUBLES,    ETC. 

The  following  comes  from  our  good  friend 
R.  V.  Murray,  of  Cleveland,  who  makes  the 
pictures  for  •  Gleanings,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  them. 

On  reading  the  article  in  last  Gleanings  on  A.  I.  R.'s 
use  of  lemons  I  thought  perhaps  some  experiments  that 
we  were  making  would  be  of  interest  to  some  who  might 
be  troubled  with  rheumatism  or  stomach  trouble.  The 
authority  from  which  the  original  formula  came  was 
one  of  the  foremost  doctors  of  Chicago  (once  in  a  while 
some  good  comes  out  of  that  burg) ,  and  the  patient  was 
one  of  the  prominent  members  and  an  officer  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  college 
secretary  of  that  association  obtained  it  from  her,  and 
she  has  handed  it  down  to  myself  and  others.  She  was 
first  interested  in  the  matter  on  her  mother's  account, 
she  being  very  much  troubled  with  rheumatism,  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  in  her  case  and  others'  who 
have  tried  it  that  I  encouraged  my  own  wife  to  under- 
take the  same  treatment. 

Most  people  on  hearing  of  the  formula  at  once  declare 
that  it  would  kill  them;  but,  to  make  the  matter  short, 
I  will  quote  the  words  of  the  doctor:  "If  sugar  is  left 
out,  no  juice  of  any  natural  fruit,  the  lemon  in  particu- 
lar, need  be  feared,  no  harm  can  come  from  it."  The 
formula  is  as  follows: 

Take,  for  instance,  a  treatment  of  nine  days,  and  in 
each  case  commence,  with  the  morning  of  the  first  day, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  in  as  much  water  as  agreeable 
—no  sugar. 

Second  day  two  lemons,  morning  and  evening. 

Third  day,  three  lemons,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Fourth  day,  four  lemons,  and  so  forth,  increasing  one 
lemon  each  day.  For  instance,  on  the  sixth  day  six 
lemons,  dividing  the  time  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

On  the  ninth  day,  of  course,  nine  lemons;  then  de- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  till  you  get  back  to  zero.  Aft- 
er that,  use  an  occasional  lemon  as  one  thinks  it  may  be 
needed. 

Some  constitutions  might  require  only  a  seven  or  eight 
day  treatment.  Eat  during  treatment  as  usual.  The 
appetite  is  stronger,  and  the  skin  clears  wonderfully, 
and  the  whole  system  is  improved,  and  the  bowels  are 
much  benefited.  R.  V.  Murray. 

Cleveland,  O,  Nov..  23. 

And  here  is  something  along  the  same 
line  from  the  Farming  World: 

THE  USE  OF  LEMONS. 
A  correspondent  some  time  ago  furnished  the  follow- 
ing recipe  as  a  new  cure  for  consumption:  "  Put  a  dozen 
whole  lemons  in  cold  water  and  boil  until  soft  (not  too 
soft);  roll  and  squeeze  until  all  the  juice  is  extracted; 
sweeten  the  juice  enough  to  be  palatable,  and  drink. 
Use  as  many  as  a  dozen  a  day.  Should  they  cause  pain 
or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  lessen  the  quantity,  and  use 
five  or  six  a  day  until  better,  then  begin  and  use  a  dozen 
again.  By  the  time  you  have  used  five  or  six  dozen  you 
will  begin  to  gain  strength  and  have  an  appetite.  Of 
course,  as  you  get  better  you  need  not  use  so  many. 
Follow  these  directions,  and  we  know  you  will  never 
regret  it  if  there  is  any  help  for  you.  Only  keep  it  up 
faithfully.  We  know  of  two  cases  where  both  the  pa- 
tients were  given  up  by  the  physicians,  and  were  in  the 
last  stages  of  consumption,  yet  both  were  cured  by  us- 
ing lemons  according  to  directions  we  have  stated.  One 
lady  in  particular  was  bed- ridden,  and  very  low;  had 
tried  every  thing  that  money  could  procure,  but  all  in 
vain,  when,  to  please  a  friend,  she  was  persuaded  to 
use  them  in  February,  and  in  April  she  weighed  140 
pounds.  She  is  a  strong  woman  to-day,  and  likely  to 
live  as  long  as  any  of  us.  When  people  feel  the  need  of 
an  acid,  if  they  would  let  vinegar  alone  and  use  lemons 
or  sour  apples  they  would  feel  just  as  well  satisfied,  and 
receive  no  injury." 

I  am  sure  friend  Murray  is  exactly  right 
in  saying  no  sugar.     I  have  been  in  the  hab- 
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it  of  using  lemons  for  years,  or  lemonade, 
without  sugar;  but  in  my  case,  and  I  feel 
sure  in  that  of  thousands  of  others,  the  su- 
gar will  destroy  all  the  virtue  there  is  in  the 
lemon  juice.  Sugar  will  ferment,  or  aid 
fermentation;  whereas  the  diluted  juice  of 
the  lemon  can  not. 

The  clipping  from  the  Farming  World 
sounds  like  a  pretty  big  "dose,"  but  per- 
haps it  is  all  right.  I  would,  however,  com- 
mence, as  friend  Murray  suggests,  by  using 
a  little  to  start  with,  and  more  as  your 
stomach  seems  to  be  able  to  use  it. 


THE  CATICASIAN  BEES  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

I  am  well  aware,  dear  friends,  of  all  that 
lias  been  said  in  Gleanings  in  regard  to 
mixing  Caucasian  bees  with  those  we  al- 
ready have;  notwith  tanding,  I  have  decided 
to  give  my  experience  with  them  during  the 
four  months  I  wjs  in  Florida. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  that  contained  the 
queen  was  located  before  our  cottage  was 
tiuilt;  and  when  we  came  to  decide  on  our 
location,  these  Caucasians  came  pretty  neany 
in  fr^nt  of  the  door  that  we  used  most.  As 
they  had  fixed  their  location,  and  were  busi- 
ly gathering  pollen,  we  decided  to  let  them 
remain,  moving  them  a  few  inches  a  day  un- 
til they  were  a  little  further  from  the  door. 
Well,  from  first  to  last  not  one  of  these 
bees  ever  offered  to  feting  us.  I  opened 
them  early  in  the  morning  and  handled  them 
during  the  coldest  weather  we  had  I  bump- 
ed them  around  in  all  ways;  but  I  never  re- 
ceived a  sting  from  one  of  them  except 
when  I  pinched  it.  You  might  adduce  from 
this  that  they  would  not  defend  themselves 
in  case  of  attack  from  robbers.  Now,  this 
is  not  at  all  true.  Like  the  gentle  Italians, 
they  were  much  better  to  defend  themselves 
than  the  blacks  or  hybrids. 

I  had  quite  a  little  time  with  having  my 
nucleus  hives  robbed;  and  sometimes,  when 
the  hybrids  were  about,  the  robbers  would 
come  around  the  Caucasians.  But  a  bee 
would  dart  out  and  catch  the  robber  on  the 
wing,  and  roll  him  in  the  dust  with  such  ve- 
hemence that  they  very  soon  abandoned 
that  hive  When  you  open  the  hive  of  some 
strains  of  blacks  and  hybrids,  you  all  know 
how  they  will  dive  into  the  cells  and  gorge 
themselves  with  honey,  even  sometimes  un- 
capping the  honey.  I  have  been  satisfied 
for  years  that  this  is  a  wasteful  operation. 
At  one  time  I  had  a  colony  of  blacks  fed  up 
for  winter  on  sugar  syrup.  They  had  been 
weighed,  and  pronounced  0.  K. ;  but  just 
before  winter  set  in  I  decided  to  put  in  an 


Italian  queen.  The  colon>  was  very  heavy, 
and  they  dropped  from  the  combs  on  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  hive  so  much  I 
thought  I  should  never  find  the  queen.  Ev- 
ery time  I  opened  the  hive  they  were  so  ugly 
that  I  was  obliged  to  smoke  them  severely. 
Then,  of  course,  they  tore  off  the  cappings, 
and  gorged  themselves  with  honey.  I  was 
four  or  five  days  in  finding  that  queen,  and 
began  to  notice  wax  scales  on  many  of  the 
bees,  because  of  filling  themselves  so  often 
with  honey  in  this  way  on  account  of  the 
disturbance  I  made  to  get  that  queen.  You 
may  suggest  that  they  put  the  honey  back 
into  the  cells  after  the  hive  was  closed  up. 
Perhaps  they  did,  some  of  it;  but  before  I 
got  their  queen  changed  it  seemed  as  if  half 
their  stores  were  gone;  and  since  that  time 
I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  carefully  watch- 
ing, that,  every  time  bees  gorge  themselves 
with  honey  when  you  give  them  a  severe 
smokii  g,  thtre  is  a  loss.  Besides  that,  a 
colony  that  will  do  this  when  you  go  to  ex- 
tract, wastes  its  time,  because  it  is  often  an 
hour  or  two  before  it  gets  down  to  business 
again.  With  Caucasians  or  gentle  Italians 
there  is  no  such  waste.  The  Caucasians  are 
ahead  of  any  other  bees  in  this  respect. 

When  honey  began  to  come  in,  February 
and  March,  as  soon  as  I  opened  the  hive  the 
bees  would  dart  right  off  from  the  exposed 
combs,  making  that  peculiar  "zip,  zip,  zip," 
as  working  bees  always  do  when  they  start 
off  for  the  fields  in  the  morning.  Not  only 
this,  but  when  I  had  the  combs  all  out  of 
the  hives,  and  visitors  were  holding  them 
several  rods  away,  these  bees  would  start 
off  the  combs  and  go  in  quest  of  honey. 
Italians  may  do  this  under  favorable  circum- 
stances; but  I  can  not  remember  that  I  have 
ever  seen  them  do  it.  The  Caucasian  queen 
goes  right  along  laying  eggs,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  what  is  being  done.  Of 
course,  I  handled  the  combs  very  carefully. 
They  were  such  quiet,  lovable  little  pets 
that  it  hurt  my  conscience  to  pinch  or  crush 
one  of  them;  and  a  good  many  times  last 
winter  I  thought  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  again  my  old  metal-cornered  frames, 
especially  for  handling  the  Caucasians.  I 
have  never  gotten  hold  of  any  other  frame 
where  I  could  set  the  combs  into  the  hive 
quickly,  and  not  pinch  a  bee.  I  decided  in  a 
very  few  weeks  after  getting  to  Florida, 
that,  if  Caucasians  were  even  equal  as  hon- 
ey-gatherers, /  should  regard  them  as  a  val- 
uable acquisition. 

Now,  if  you  did  not  know  A.  I.  Root  you 
might  think  I  was  booming  these  new  bees 
from  selfish  motives  after  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  And,  even  though  you  do  know  A. 
I.  Root,  you  might  think  he  had  got  a  new 
hobby  in  his  head,  and  that  his  opinion  is 
biased.  Well,  you  can  take  the  testimony 
for  what  it  is  worth.     Here  it  is: 

Before  I  had  worked  with  the  bees  a  month 
I  called  Mr.  Shumard's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  getting  more  honey  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  bees  in  the  hive  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  our  colonies.  There  were 
five  colonies  already  on  the  island,  one  or 
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two  of  them  almost  pure  blacks.  A  couple 
of  hives  of  vicious  hybrids  and  one  very 
nicely  marked  Italians  were  in  the  lot. 
When  the  saw-palmetto  came  out  the  Cau- 
casians were  bulging  their  combs  with  hon- 
ey just  above  the  brood-nest;  and  this  was 
the  case  when  some  pretty  strong  nuclei  of 
apparently  almost  equal  strength  had  to  be 
fed  to  keep  them  from  starving.  In  April 
they  had  so  much  honey  if  an  extractor  had 
been  handy  I  would  have  thrown  some  of  it 
out  to  give  the  queen  room.  When  I  took 
the  queen  to  Florida,  Ernest  told  me  that 
she  was  probably  pretty  old.  They  feared 
she  would  fail  soon,  as  she  had  been  produc- 
ing drones  in  worker-cells.  This  she  did 
the  whole  winter  more  or  less;  and  while  I 
mention  it,  perhaps  I  had  better  add  that  I 
have  considerable  reason  to  believe  these 
smaller  drones  reared  in  worker-cells  are 
not  good  to  fertihze  queens.  We  did  not  get 
any  laying  queens  until  I  could  get  this  old 
queen  to  laying  eggs  in  drone  comb.  While 
the  hive  was  away  ahead  of  all  others  in  the 
way  of  gathering  honey,  we  were  constantly 
taking  away  brood  for  my  experiments  in 
trying  to  get  queens  with  my  22  nuclei. 
When  honey  began  to  come  in  pretty  lively 
she  began  to  show  greater  ability  in  filling 
combs  with  eggs,  until  she  finally  outstrip- 
ped all  our  other  queens  in  this  respect. 

About  this  time  I  found  queen- cells  in  the 
Caucasian  hive;  and  when  she  began  to  lay 
eggs  in  them  I  removed  enough  brood  to 
break  up  the  swarming  notion. 

Now,  this  is  all  I  know  about  their  dispo- 
sition to  swarm.  With  the  experience  I 
have  had  I  can  not  say  whether  they  are 
greatly  addicted  to  swarming  or  not;  but 
even  if  this  is  true,  I  think  that,  by  judicious 
crossing,  it  could  be  corrected.  Neither  can 
I  say  that  Caucasian  bees  as  a  rule  are  ex- 
tra-good honey- gatherers.  I  can  only  say 
this:  I  would  rather  have  that  queen  to  start 
an  apiary  than  any  other  queen  I  ever  be- 
fore saw  or  had  any  thing  to  do  with. 

0 1  my  way  home  from  Florida  I  talked 
with  Prof.  Phillips  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Leslie  Martin,  about  the  Caucasians.  They 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  agreed  with  me  in 
all  the  points  I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Mar- 
tin opened  a  hive  of  them  in  the  house-apiary 
on  their  grounds  in  Washington;  and  in  or- 
der to  see  whether  these  Caucasians  were 
like  my  own  on  the  island,  I  carried  a  frame 
to  the  open  door  While  standing  there  the 
working  bees  took  wing  from  that  comb, 
with  that  well-known  "zip,  zip,"  and  went 
out  at  the  open  door.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  take  their  bearings,  so  that,  when  they 
returned  with  a  load  of  honey  or  pollen,  they 
would  go  to  the  usual  entrance  instead  of 
coming  back  where  they  took  wing.  Ex- 
periments at  Washington  indicate  that  young 
3ueers  that  meet  drones  of  other  races  pro- 
uce  bees  that  are  remarkably  gentle. 

Now,  friends,  how  much  time  and  money 
would  it  save  the  average  bee-keeper  if  he 
could  dispense  with  his  smoker  entirely,  to 
say  nothing  about  veils,  gloves,  and  other 
fixings?    My  Caucasians  never   had  a  puff 


of  smoke,  and  the  hive  was  opened  one 
to  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Every  visitor 
who  came  to  the  island  had  to  see  the  new 
bees  that  did  not  sting. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  ex- 
pect to  get  an  apiary  of  forty  or  fifty  colo- 
nies that  would  never  need  a  smoker  at  all; 
but  I  am  pretty  sanguine  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Then,  again,  aside  from  the  time  saved  to 
the  owner  of  the  bees,  I  am  sure  a  race  of 
bees  that  goes  right  on  gathering  honey 
when  the  hive  is  opened  will  accomplish 
more  than  those  ' '  idiots ' '  that  stand  on 
their  heads,  st'ck  up  their  stings,  and  buzz 
around  your  face  every  time  you  try  to  han- 
dle them. 

Caucasians  will  rob  like  other  bees;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  disposed  to  learn  to 
rob.  In  one  case  when  I  took  some  frames 
covered  with  bees  to  start  a  nucleus  they 
found  their  way  home  and  learned  the  trick 
of  all  joining  in  to  carry  the  honey  back  to 
their  old  hive  where  it  camv  from.  They 
worked  at  this  early  and  late  with  a  wonder- 
ful alacrity  just  like  any  other  bees  that  are 
robbing.  But  while  robbing  they  manifest- 
ed no  disposition  to  buzz  about  your  ears 
and  threaten  to  sting. 

At  present  we  have  no  Caucasian  queens 
for  sale;  and  as  you  can  tell  nothing  or 
practically  nothing  about  their  purity  from 
the  markings  of  their  worker-bees,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  queen  never  be  called  "  test- 
ed "  until  her  progeny  is  old  enough  to  be 
tested  for  gentleness.  If  somebody  should 
send  for  a  Caucasian  queen  after  what  I 
have  said  in  the  above,  and  find  her  bees  are 
as  vicious  as  other  bees,  he  would  have  good 
ground  to  conclude  she  was  not  Caucasian  at 
all;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  testing  the 
bees  as  they  batch  out  we  should,  in  my 
opinion,  wait  till  the  workers  are  old  enough 
to  show  their  gentleness  as  well  a=i  their 
ability  to  gather  honey.  Such  a  tested 
queen  ought  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  common  queens;  fcr  she  would  in  reali- 
ty be  a  queen  that  might  be  used  for  breed- 
ing—a tested  breeder,  for  instance. 

Let  those  who  are  in  the  queen  business 
decide  what  such  a  queen  ought  to  be  worth. 
If  I  ever  start  another  apiary  I  want  a 
daughter  of  the  queen  I  have  been  describ- 
ing; and  I  think  I  should  be  justified  in  pay- 
ing a  good  big  price  for  a  queen  equal  to 
the  one  I  have  been  working  with  for  the 
past  four  months. 

STILL    MORE   ABOUT   THE    CHICKENS  ON  OUR 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE  ISLAND. 

After  neighbor  Shumard  fenced  the  chick- 
ens away  from  around  the  house  they  went 
off  into  the  woods,  laid  eggs,  and  hatched 
ch  ckens  ' '  worse  than  ever. ' '  One  hen  came 
out  with  16  that  she  hatched  "all  her  own 
self;"  and  when  I  came  away  they  were  so 
well  feathered  out  there  was  very  little  dan- 
ger of  any  being  lost.  They  had  no  care 
whatever  except  to  see  that  both  wheat  and 
water  were  kept  in  a  place  where  the  older 
fowls  could  not  get  access  to  it  and  take  it 
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away  from  them.  Another  hen  brought  out 
18,  and  I  think  she  will  probably  manage 
that  many  just  the  same. 

Now,  I  fear  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
so  shiftless  that  we  can  not  keep  wheat  or 
corn  exposed  day  and  night  without  trouble 
from  rats  and  mice.  There  are  no  mice  in 
Florida-  at  least  I  never  heard  of  any;  but 
there  were  a  hoard  of  rats  on  the  island  when 
Mr.  Shumard's  folks  first  came;  but  he  open- 
ed up  such  a  warfare  on  them  that  now  there 
is  not  one  to  be  seen.  You  see,  by  being 
isolated  on  an  island  of  your  own,  vermin  of 
this  kind  can  not  come  on  to  you  from  shift- 
less neighbors. 

You  may  think  I  have  devoted  considerable 
space  to  this  matter  of  chickens  on  the  Flor- 
i  la  keys;  but  I  tell  you,  friends,  it  is  a  won- 
derjul  opportunity  to  have  a  place  where 
you  can  raise  chickens  every  month  in  the 
year,  not  only  without  an  incubator  or  brood- 
er, but  without  a  structure  or  building  of 
any  sort  whatever,  and  where  the  chickens 
can  be  weaned  when  three  or  four  weeks 
old  without  a  foe  to  molest  them.  I  have 
taken  all  this  pains  to  let  you  know  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  and  that  there  are 
places  on  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  where 
it  has  been  and  is  being  done. 


DANDELIONS,  AND    WHAT    TO  DO   WITH  THEM 

WHEN  THEY  COME  UP  ON  YOUR 

LAWN,    ETC. 

At  a  certain  time  in  the  spring  our  lawn 
is  a  bed  of  golden  yellow  for  several  days, 
and  oftentimes  it  is  humming  with  bees  in  a 
way  that  ought  to  make  the  bee-keeper's 
heart  glad.  But  it  is  a  posy-garden  rather 
than  a  lawn,  and  Mrs.  Root  calls  it  a  garden 
of  weeds.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  in  our  neighborhood  to  dig  out  the 
dandelions;  but  our  experiment  station  has 
discouraged  such  work  by  telling  us  that  for 
every  plant  you  dig  out  or  cut  off  you  will 
probably  have  half  a  dozen  in  just  a  little 
while,  equal  to  the  parent,  or  pretty  nearly. 
Our  Mr.  Calvert  gave  the  matter  a  test  by 
keeping  a  gang  of  boys  at  the  job  for  quite 
a  spell  on  several  different  days.  The  re- 
sult was,  if  I  am  correct,  there  were  more 
dandelions  on  that  spot  a  little  later  on  than 
ever  before.  "Cultivation"  seemed  to  do 
them  good.  I  believe  our  experiment  sta- 
tions have  decided  there  is  no  way  but  to 
turn  the  sod,  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  or 
something  else,  and  give  careful  cultivation 
until  the  dandelions  are  killed  out.  No  plant 
will  live  very  long  —  not  even  the  dreaded 
Canada  thistle— if  it  is  cut  off  persistently 
just  as  fast  as  it  shows  a  green  leaf.  In  one 
case  I  killed  out  Canada  thistles  so  they 
have  not  been  seen  since.  For  a  period  of 
three  or  four  weeks  I  cut  them  off  almost 
daily.  Perhaps  you  are  well  aware  that, 
down  east,  dandelions  are  grown  as  a  choice 
article  »f  food,  and  bring  high  prices  in  the 
markets.  In  Florida  they  are  not  seen  at 
all;  and  although  I  sowed  quite  a  little  seed 
to  test  the  matter,  not  a  plant  came  up. 
Now,  if  anybo-iy  knows  of  any  better  way 


to  get  rid  of  dandelions,  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  about  it.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that, 
after  the  bloom  is  past,  they  disappear, 
blossoms  and  leaves,  so  that  we  have  a  pret- 
ty grassy  lawn  during  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  summer.  They  are,  however,  on 
hand,  and  "up  and  dressed"  before  any 
thing  else,  every  spring. 

After  submitting  the  above  to  Mr.  Calvert 
he  says  a  good  deal  may  be  accomplished  by 
sowing  grass  seed  very  thickly  over  your 
weedy  lawn  and  then  making  it  grow  vigor- 
ously by  giving  the  lawn  a  good  dressing  of 
fine  old  manure  well  rotted.  The  grass  will 
start  with  such  vigor  that  it  crowds  out  and 
often  exterminates  to  a  considerable  degree 
even  dandelions.  Of  course,  the  lawn-mow- 
er is  kept  going,  clipping  the  dandelion-buds, 
just  as  they  begin  to  push  open,  almost  daily. 
A  lawn-mower  does  not  hurt  the  grass,  but 
it  injures  almost  all  kinds  of  weeds.  Mr. 
Calvert  also  suggests  that  the  above  is  a 
pretty  good  plan  to  get  rid  of  saloons- 
drive  them  out,  squeeze  them  out,  starve 
them  out,  by  getting  so  many  schools, 
churches,  and  Sunday-schools  established 
that  they  can  not  exist. 


Temperance. 


HOW  ONE  WOMAN,  ALMOST   SINGLE-HANDED, 
MADE  A  TOWN  DRY. 

I  suppose  our  readers,  or  a  great  part  of 
them,  remember  the  story  I  told  in  our  issue 
for  Dec.  15.  with  the  above  heading.  Soon 
after  its  publication,  while  I  was  in  Florida, 
the  following  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Florence 
D.  Richards.  It  would  have  found  a  place 
here  sooner  had  I  been  at  home.  The  friends 
of  temperance  will  surely  be  interested  in 
something  direct  from  this  woman  who  has 
done  so  much  for  temperance  throughout  our 
land. 

Mr.  Root: — I  have  just  been  reading  the  kindly  "write- 
up  "  from  your  pen.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many 
nice  things  you  have  said,  and  to  tell  you  how  much  we 
appreciate  men  who  take  the  brave  stand  on  the  whis- 
ky and  tobacco  question  you  have  for  so  many  j  ears. 
You  have  been  quite  an  inspiration  to  me  in  my  work, 
and  I  have  mentioned  your  name  many  times  in  my 
speeches,  telling  these  things  as  a  memorial  of  you. 

I  think  you  have  given  me  altogether  too  much  credit, 
though,  in  your  article,  for /certainly  did  the  least  of 
any  one  there.  I  am  afraid  our  people  will  think  I  have 
been  boasting  of  my  ability  to  accomplish  things.  Our 
good  preachers  all  joined  hands;  our  editors,  both  of 
them,  came  out  boldly  against  the  saloon,  and  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  did  the  "  house-to-house  canvassing."  I  didn't  do 
any  of  that,  and  the  good  men  of  the  town  did  the  vot- 
ing when  it  came  to  that. 

It  was  a  few  of  our  councilmen  and  the  city  solicitor, 
instead  of  the  mayor,  who  stood  for  the  saloons.  Our 
mayor  was  one  of  the  dryest  of  dry  men,  and  helped  us 
bravely  in  our  fight.  I  don't  want  any  of  the  credit 
which  does  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  think  very  little  of 
it  does.        Most  cordially  yours, 

Leipsic,  O.  FLORENCE  D.  Richards. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  perhaps  I  should 
mention  that  several  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived, informing  me  that,  instead  of  Leipsic 
being  a  town  of  six  or  eight  thousand  inhab- 
itants, as  I  gave  it,  its  population  is  only 
about  half  that. 
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A  Train  Load  ol  Books 

Another    Big    Book-house  Failed.    1   Bought 
the  Entire    Stocic  for   Spot  Cash,  and    have 
Cut    Prices  50  to  90  per  Cent 

I  buy  more  bankrupt  stocks  of  first-class  new  books  and 
more  publishers'  editions  than  any  other  dealer  in  America 

I  sell  more  books  to  the  public  than  any  man  in 
America.     I  ship  books  to  every  country  in  the 
world.   WHY?    Because  I  sell  books  at  less  than 
half  price.     You   read   books,  and,  in  justice  to 
yourself,  you  must  have  my  FREE  catalog  oJ 
30oks.    I  sell  almost  any  book  or  set  of  books  on 
;he   market  for  less  than   half,  and  many  fine 
Dooks  and  sets  at  less  than  one-quarter  price 

THESE  ARE  SAMPLE    PRICES: 

Late  Copyrights  were  $1.50     :    :    Our  Price,  38c 

The  3^c   list   includes  "  The  Leopard's  Spots," 

■'  Little  Shepherd   of   Kingdom   Come,"   "  The 

Christian,"  "  David  Harum,"  etc. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA   BRITANNICA,    Regu- 
larly $36.    Our  price $7.75 

CHAS.  DICKENS'  COMPLETE  WORK,  15 

vols.    Regularly  $15.    Our  price.    .    .    .     2.95 

I  sell  every  book  under  guarantee  to  be  new, 

perfect,  and  satisfactory,  or  money  back 

without  questioning  or  quibbling. 

Practically  any  book  or  set  of  books  you  want 
at  a  fraction  of  the  retail  price  while  they  last. 

THE  REASON  WHY  I  sell  books  at  less  than 
lalf  regular  price  is  more  fully  explained  in  my 
catalog  of  books,  which  will  be  sent  free.    It  wil 
save  you   more  than  one-half.     Also  tells  how 
you  can  get  a  library  FREE  for  a  little  of  your 
time.     Lest  you  forget,  fill  in  your  name  in  the 
space  below  and  mail  to-day. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON 

The  Book  Broker                       Dept.  CI,  CHICAGO 

r 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


sliding  doors,  adjustable 
shelves,  in  Quartered  Oak 
and  Mahogany.  Send  for  il- 
lustrated free  catalog. 

TheCleYelaMDeskCo., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


TnEBESTllGHT 


'The  only  100  Candlo  Power 
that  burns  its  own  gas  and  giv 
solute  Batisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
Ko  (Urease,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor, 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acetj- 
lene. cheaper  than  kemsene.Over  IGi) 
etyles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Ihc 
Be&t  Light  (-©..gQe    E-^lh  hi..*  anton,0. 


FENCE  fi^?^* 

Made  of  H=gh  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pav  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  helirhts  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It'sfree.  B'lv  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Boi  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


A 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


4  gfi^f^  INTEREST 

Compounded  Twice  a  Year! 


Assets  of  over  one- half 
million  and  the  management 
of  prudent  men  of  solid  finan- 
cial standing  give  this  bank 
every  element  of  safety. 

Send  to-day  for  particu- 
lars, explaining  hovr  you  can 
open  an  account  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail. 

^  ^  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances all  or  any  part  of  your  de- 
posit may  be  withdrawn  at  will. 


r?i 


H^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

r>  BANK  COMPANY   ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I    Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


'r>A.itJVLiNG' 


If    you   understand   modem   methods   and 
farm  INTELLIGENTLY.  , ; 

Every  reader  of  Gleanings  who  is  in- 
terested in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the 
growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalog 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Floriculture, 
which  we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell  University. 
Home  Correspon.  Scliool,  I3ept.l2,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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^The  Best  Gift  of  All" 


— Her  Diamond  Engagement  Ring. 

niAITinndC  A^  An  InVPCtmPnt  Are  a  better  and  safer  investment  than  reul  estate. 
viuiiiuiiuo  MO  Mil  lllTl/OtlllClll.  banks  insurance,  stocks,  etc.  Diamonds  have  advanced 
in  value  20  per  cent  annually  in  recent  yeais.  and  their  scarcity  indicates  a  still  further  increase  in 
th^i  near  future.  Diamonds  are  the  universal  currency  and  can  be  immediately  converted  into 
cash.    It  pays  to  look  prosperous;  to  be  successful,  look  successful— wear  a  Diamond. 


Loftis 
System 


DIAMONDS 


On 
Credit 


Our  PrifPS    ^^^  lOto  15  iier  cent  lower  than  the  ordinary  spot  cash  retail  jeweler.    We  are 
ivvo    direct  importe.3,   buying  our  Diamonds  in  the  routrli.  whicli  we  cleave,  cut  and 
nollsh  in  our  own  work  shops.    In  buying  from  us  you  save  the  profit  of  broker,  jobber,  wholesaler 
and  retailer. 

Thp  I  (if  tic   S  V^tPm      ^^^  credit  of  the  honest  employee  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  his  more 

■  ■IV  Luiiio  ojoii^iiia  fortunate  employer.  Confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  people  is  the 
key-note  of  our  success.  Let  us  send  you  our  new  illustrated  Catalog,  66  pages,  1(00  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  in  jewelry  art:  you  can  make  .selection  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home  and  the  article  selected  -will  be  sent  on  approval  without  expense  to  you. 
If  you  decide  to  purchase,  you  pay  one-fifth  of  the  amount  and  pay  the  balance  in  eight  equal 
monthly  payments. 

Our  (lllrirfintPP  we  give  you  our  written  guarantee  certificate  as  to  value  and  quality  of 
vui  viuui  uiitvi/i  Diamond  purchased,  and  the  privilegeof  exchanging  same  at  any  time  for 
any  other  article  of  Jewelry  from  our  Million  Dollar  Stock,  or  for  a  larger  stone,  allowing  you  full 
credit  for  what  you  have  already  paid.  Our  Guarantee  is  backed  by  higher  bank  and  commercial 
ratings  than  all  our  small  imitators  combined— consult  your  local  Banker,  have  him  refer  to  his 
Dun  or  Bradstreet  book  of  commercial  ratings. 

StPlf  tlV  Pnnf idPntifll      Every  transaction  with  our  customers  is  strictly  confidential,  for 
oil  iv/ 1.1  J   V/Uiiiiuiyiiiiaii    even  your  own  family  need  not  know  that  you  are  not  i)aying  spot 
cash  — unless  you  tell  them.     The  Diamond  your  friend  is  wearing  was  probably  bought  on  the 
Loftis  System. 
Your  PPPliit  established  with  us  is  a  valuable  asset  elsewhere.  Otherstandardsof  value  may  rise 

■  uui   Vfi  i/Uii  Qj.  fjjii^  jjm  Diamonds,  the  universal  currency,  will  continually  increase  in  value. 

Established  in  1858, 
with  a  continuous 

record  of  snccess,  we  are  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  reliable  credit  retailers  of  Diamonds, 

Watches  and  Jewelry  in  the  world, 

*'SflVP    i\    TiliWnnnA  "    Let  us  act  as  your  bankers  and  help  you  make  and  save  money.    Send 

OUTV    U    LriUHlUIIUi        today  for  our  latest  Catalog  and  Diamond  Souvenir,  showing  "How 

easily  you  can  wear  and  own  a  Diamond  by  the  Loftis  System."    Remember  Diamonds  win  Hearts. 


The  Old  Reliable,  Original  Diamonds  on  Credit  House. 


DIAMOND  GUTTERS 

WATCHMAKERS 

DephE637  92-98  State  St. 


Diamond  Importers 

JEWELERS 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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BEST 

Farm  Gates 


SOLO  to  ONE  NIAN 

and  are  now  in  actual  everyday  use  on 
his  farm.  This  certainly  is  pretty 
strong  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  fences  on 
than  pay  for  its  first  cost  in  one  season 
farmer  in  passing  through  it,  or  in  driv 


Shelbj-ville,  Ind.,  March  3,  '06. 
Best  Gate  Co..  67-69  E.  Jacksou  St. 

ShelbyviUe,  Indiana. 
Dear  Sirs:— Please  deliver  to  bearer, 
Albert  Luther,  six  12  ft.  BEST  Gates  for 
Fairland  farm.  This  will  make  eighty- 
five  BKST  gates  boug:ht  of  you  for  our 
farms  in  this  county,  many  of  which  have 
been  in  use  several  years.  They  are 
light,  tlnrable,  and  do  not  sag  or  warp, 
and  have  not  cost  one  cent  for  re- 
pairs. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  b'.iy  BEST  Gates,  and  no  doubt 
will  have  one  hundred  or  more  in  use 
before  tall.        Very  trulv  vour.-*, 

J.  B.  HAMILTOX. 


the  Best  Gate.      A  good  gate 

a  well  kept  farm.     It  will  more 

in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  the 

ing  from  one  field  into  another. 


The  BEST  Gate 

is  certainly  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
It  is  light,  strong  and  convenient  to  handle.  The  frame  is  made  of 
select  hard  pine  and  strongly  braced.  There  are  ten  strands  of  high 
CARBON  COILED  SPRING  STEEL  WIRE  on  this  gate  which  are  attached  to 
the  frame  work  with  a  patent  racket  so  as  to  allow  for  tightening 
when  needed.  You  cannot  reproduce  this  gate  for  less  than  50  per 
CENT  more  than  WE  ASK.     We  Sell  the  Best  gate 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User 

and  prepay  the  freight  as  far  as 

300  miles  from  ShelbyviUe.      Price 

$5    and   upward     according     to    the 

size  of  gate.     The  illustration  below 

shows  the  strength  of  the  Best  gate. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  this  gate 

will  hold  a  weight  of  more  than  700 

lbs.   without  buckling  or  sagging.     Write  for  our  booklet,  it  describes 

The  Best  Gate  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  in  this  advertisement. 

THE  BEST  GATE  CO. 

Dept.  L  ShellsyviEEe^  Indiana. 
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This  Rubber-Tire  Wa^^on 

Union  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Best  hick- 
ory wheels;  |-in.  Rubber  Tire;  long-distance, 
dust-proof,  high- arched  axles;  oil- tempered 
springs.  First-quality  material  and  finish, 
worth  nearly  double  our  Factory  Price.  We 
ship  for  your  examination,  without  a  cent  in 
advance,  if  desired,  and  allow 

30   DAYS   FREE  TRIAI^ 

Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.    You  save  dealers'  profits.    We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  from 
$26.50  to  $150.    50  styles  Harness,  $5  to  $60.    Write  to-day  for  our  200-page  Illustrated  Style  Book.    Free  for  asking. 

Union  Buggy  Co.,  ^5  Sagina^r  St.,   Pontiac,   MicK. 


No.  6293f.  Combination  Top  Buggy  with  Bike 
Gear.  Pjiee  complete  with  extra  stick  seat,  $58.50. 
As  ijood  as  sells  tor  $^5.  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers In  the  world  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively.  We  malce  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART   CARRIAGE   &   HARNESS    MFG.    CO.. 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


No.  689.     Banner  Spring  Concord  Style  Wagon. 
Price  complete,  iMO.    As  good  as  sells  tor  $25.  more. 


$35.50 

30  Day 

Test. 


"Anderton'  Vehicles  and  Harness  direct  from  fac- 
tory at  lowest  factory  prices. 

A   REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

with  no  deposit,  no  fuss  of  any  kind.  A  two  years  approval 
test,  with  a  $25,000  bank  deposit  to  insure  your  getting  your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  can  try  an  '-Anderton" 
with  your  money  in  your  pocket.  Write  for  free  110-page 
illustrated  catalog  No.  21.  It  fully  explains  our  offer. 
The  Anderton  Mtg.  Co.,  41  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^"  DAYS 

SPLIT    ^^  FREE   ^  Free  1906- 

■••.  "■  ■  aa  ^m     catalog  now 

Hlnif  nRY  ^^r  TRIAL^ready.  1»U  page>.^ 
IllWIXUn^^^  ^BlOO  styles  vehiclesl 

2  Years' guar- ^^^^^  ^B       and  harness, 

antee  Factory  ^^^^^^  ^H   Biggest   Bargaing. 

toyou.  Saves  you      ^'^        x.^"*!^'"  "'  ^''*''  etS'l*  1 
two  profits.  D  yV  TT  S '*'"''''^'*  y°"  ^*'^*- 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE     

MFU.  CO. 
H.C.Phelps,  Prei. 


SAVE 
HALF 

the  price.  You  can't  beat 
our  buggy  jobs  at  any 
price.  Here's  the  reason: 
You're  dealing  with  the  factory. 

30  Days  Free  Trial,  Two  Years  Guarantee. 

Kemeniljerv,e  make  what  we  sell.  We're  nota  mail 
order  house.  That's  why  we  can  give  such  a  guar- 
antee. Direct  sales,  direct  guarantee,  a  price  un- 
equalled and  30  days  to  make  up  your  mind.  Write 
1  or  our  vehicle  catalog  and  complete  selling  plan. 
The  Progressive  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co..  Dept^Oj^Uj(ayneJnd^  j 


Poultry  In,  Stock  Out 

Page  Poultry  Fence  is  so  closely 
j  woven  that  poultry  can't  get  out; 
j  so  strong  and  high  that  heavy 
stocli  can't  get  in.  Stands  up 
straight  on  few  posts,  requires 
no  top  rail  or  bottom  board  and 
lasts.    Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box,5415Adrian,  Miob- 


YOU    SPRAY 

Make  it  as  easy  and  effective  as  possible. 
Buy  your  outht  from  a  coucem  that  h  is  long 
made  a  specialty  of  spraying   machinery.     A 

DEMISye  SPRAYING 
OUTFIT 

always    gives      satisfaction.      20 
styles.    An   outfit  for  every   pur- 
pose including   Barrel,   Knap- 
sack,   Bucket    and     Hand 
Sprayers  and  Power  Outfits. 
Ciet  free  catalog  and  study  the 
.)eniing  line  before   you  buy. 
THEDEMING  CO., 

2ao  Depot  St..   Salem,  O. 

■■    aioui  Hubbel  ,   Western 
A;:ent=,     Cbicapo. 
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This  is  One  Style  jS^  -^ 
j^     j^     jS^      oi  Machine 

on  which  hollow  concrete  blocks  from  which 
the  attractive  homes  we  have  shown  in  ihe 
last  few  numbers  of   Gleanings  are  built 

We  make  several  different  styles  of  rna- 
chines,  having  different  capacities,  and  in- 
tended for  different  purposes. 

All  are  built  by  the  most  careful  work- 
men and  from  the  best  material  obtainable. 
The  designs  we  follow  have  been  accepted 
after  long  and  careful  experimenting. 

We  would  like  to  send  our  interesting  booklet, 
showing  machines,  houses  and  blocks.  Every  man 
who  builds  needs  a  copy.    It's  free  for  the  asking. 

Medina  Concrete  Company 

22  Court  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


%KK 


PIOWEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOL-ESALE  PRICES 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  lor  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.         WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  e^.  is67  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


iSold  by  Dealers  in  Seeds  all  over  America, 


BtfifwgiSwTJTK/ 


/UA^^JZi 


'undUif, 


'^SLUG  SHOT" 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed  either  by  duster, 
bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying.  Thoroughly  reliable  iu  killing  Currant^ 
Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Lice,  Slugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc.,  and 
it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides,  (t^^Put  up  in  Popular 
Packages  at  Popular  Prices.  Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants. 
HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  pamphlets  worth  having  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  and  for  bee-hive  paint. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economic^.!  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  j^ou  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 

It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.     It  is  free  if  you  mention  \' 

this  paper  when  you  write.  /^ 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


'sA. 


'IMJ^-t^ 
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Lst  Me  Tell  Yeis  the  Price 

You  Should  Pmy  for  Paint 


See  that  house  in  the  lower  corner?  It's  an  eight  room  cottage.  I  painted 
it  complete  in  two  colors,  with  trimmingrs,  for  )i(t>.60 

I  made  the  paint  to  order— shipped  it  without  advance  payment— paid  all 
the  freight— gave  privilege  of  trying  two  gallons  tree  — sold  it  on  six  months 
time— gave  my  8  year  guarantee  backed  by  a  150,000  bond.     It  was  fresh 

Om  Lm  Chase  Made 'To  ~  Order  Paint 

2  gals,  tree  to  try—Bnjonthstime  to  pay— alS  freight  prepaid 

The  owner  used  the  paint— wrote  me  he  was  tickled  to  death  with  the  way  it  spread  and  the^ 
waj'  it  looked — recommended  several  of  his  neis'il'ors  to  me— paid  me  for  it  at  once. 

That's  the  way  it  goes— this  is  only  one  customer  out  of  thousands.    What  do  you 
know  about  paint  anyway?    As  paint  makers  themselves  disaaree,  who  knows?     I 
disagree  with  all  paint  makers.    Other  paint  makers  say,   "Pay  me— and  then 

Saint."      I  say.  "Paint— and  then  pay  me."— then  you  are  sure  to  be  s.atisfied. 
ly  big  Fresh  Paint  Book  is  Free— the  finest  Paint  Book  ev^r  published— largi  _ 
samples  of  colors  to  choose  from.  Write  for  it  toiiay-now.   I  w  11  writeyouaperson 
al  letterand  tell  von  what  youshouldpayforpaint. 

O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man, 

Personal  Office:     Lincoln    Missouri  Trust  IJldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I  fainted  that  house  for  $i>.<>0 
coats.    Send  nie  your  n^nie  and  addres^ 
on  a  postal  and  I'll  tell  you  what  the 
paint  for  your  house  will  cost. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  $1.00  (^^ 
SanFrancisco  Earthquake,   1 .50  j  = 

Our  Price  for  the  Two  .  .  . 


$2.50 


$1.50 


The  book  we  offer  contains  500  pages  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  The  author  is  the  great  historian, 
Charles  Morris,  LL.  D.  It  is  an  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  this  country.  ^  ^^  Thousands  of  agents  are  now  offering  this  book  at  $1.50  cash.  We 
include  the  subscription  to  GLEANINGS  at  the  same  price.        ^^       J^       i^       J^       Agents  Wanted. 


Compendium  Subscription  Agency,  Bath,  New  York 

166  Howell  Street 


THE  NEW    .     .    . 
.    .  TRI-CHROME 


SMITH  PREMIER 

Writes    in  three  colors  with  but  one 
ribbon.     No  other  typewriter  does  it. 


VALUABLE    FOR 

Correspondence,         Intricate  Tabular  Work, 
Statistical  Work,        Statement  Work, 
Legal  Documents,      Library  Indexing, 
Wholesale  Billing. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere 


LATH  POP'S 

CHICK  SERVE« 

FOR   FOOD  OR  WATER 

Chicks  cannot  get  in  it  or  on 
It      Made   witliout   seams. 

DEALERS     HAVE    THEM. 

EACH,   35c.     POSTPAID,  35c. 

DOZEN,    $2.50 

LATHROP  MFG.  CO. 

H)  Central  Ave.  Rochester.N.Y. 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed    by    (4    Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultirnien  all  over  the  world. 
No  gruesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction,  i  Send  for 
fr&e  book.  BAWTA -BENDER 
MF6.  CO.,  Dept.    23,  Ligonier,  Ind. 
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Every  Family  Needs  . 

W.  R.  Hartigan's  Improved  E^^-opcncr 

Prevents  daubing, 
and  pieces  of  shell 
in  food.  They  are 
durable.  Any  per- 
son can  open  eggs 
with  them.  Nickel, 
25c;  silver,  50c.  Sent 
to  any  address  post- 
paid on  receipt  of 
above  price  in  silver. 
W.  R.  Hartigan  &  Son 
Collinsville,  Ct. 
U.S.A. 
Liberal  discount  to 
agents 


SPRAY   PUMPS 


YOUR  HATJDTHE  MYERS" 


M 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 

flow.    The    cheapest 

l^r^^S^^  pump  is  the   best 
■  '■^^^  pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
iBi^^^  Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
W»  -w    J&Barn  DoorHang- 
i^  ^  ^"^  ers.     Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
F.  E.  Myers  &  Bpo^ 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


TELEPHONE 

Facts  for  Farmers 

'i':       Send  for  free  book  S6-A.    It  contains 

"•       telephone  facts  that  are  money-savers 

"i^  .Stromberg  -  Carlson    Tel.    Mfg. 

Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,Ill. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD,        ILLINOIS. 


BUFF   ORPINGTONS! 

I  offer  12  eggs  from  purebred  imported  stock  for  ?3  00; 
12  eggs  from  birds  not  especially  mated,  $1.00  Thir- 
teen early  hatched  chicks  (cockerel  and  12  pullets)  if 
ordered  before  June  1.  $12.00;  from  first-class  laying 
strains.  M.  H.  WINEBRENER. 

Imporier  and  Breeder,  WalKersville,  Md. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnn. 

A  New  Safety  Razor— The  Christy  Hoe- 
Price,  Including  Six  Blades,  $1.50. 

In  designing  the  "Hoe"  safety  razor 
the  aim  has  been  to  overcome  all  faults 
that  other  safety  razors  have,  and  so 
successful  have  been  the  efforts  that  a 
novice  can  shave  the  first  time  without 
practice,  annoyance,  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  safety  razors,  the 
"Hoe"  requires  no  adjusting  of  the 
blades.  It's  self-adjusting;  there  are  no 
troublesome  springs,  hinges,  or  screws 
to  arrange.  You  can  not  put  a  blade  in 
the  "Hoe"  wrong  if  you  try  to.  It  is 
eafcily  done  in  a  moment ;  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  mistake. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  a  razor  that  can  be  used 
with  convenience,  makers  have  overlooked  one  fea- 
ture of  the  utmost  importance,  viz.,  the  handle.  This 
part  of  every  razor  on  the  market  is  a  serious  incon- 
venience in  shaving,  necessitating  a  cramped  position 
of  the  hand  at  almost  every  angle. 

The  handle  of  the  "  Hoe  "  has  the  length  necessary 
to  be  easily  grasped  and  enable  one  to  hold  at  the 
proper  angle  in  all  positions,  and  perfectly  balanced. 

Guard  —This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  a  safety  razor,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  protection 
from  the  edge  of  the  blade,  all  makers  using  practic- 
ally the  same  form,  and,  until  the  invention  of  the 
Christy  Comb  Guard,  no  particular  efforts  have  been 
made  to  perfect  it.  In  the  Christy  Oomb  Guard  the 
teeth  of  the  guard  point  toward  the  blade.  It  is  so 
designed  as  to  leave  the  edge  of  the  blade  free  with  a 
clear  space  for  lather  to  pass  through  upon  the  top  of 
blade  just  like,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of,  an 
ordinary  razor. 

The  heart  and  life  of  a  razor  is  the  blade.  The  pro- 
cess used  in  making  the  blades  of  the  "  Hoe  "  razor  is 
absolutely  new,  producing  blades  of  uniform  temper, 
and  lasting  cutting  quality,  and  is  a  wide  departure 
from  the  usual  method.  Every  blade  warranted  per- 
fect. 

The  strop  is  an  item  to  be  considered  in  the  cost  of 
a  razor,  most  makers  charging  75  cts.  to  $1.50  extra  for 
the  same. 

Without  extra  charge,  the  case  in  which  the  Hoe 
Safety  Razor  is  packed  is  supplied  with  an  especially 
prepared  strop,  securely  fastened  to  the  top  of  case. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


TWO   NEW   BOOKS  BY   THE   O.   JUDD  CO. 

The  first  one  is  entitled  "  Diseases  of  Swine,"  by  Prof. 
Robert  A.  Craig.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
our  farming  community  should  be  able  to  treat  domestic 
animals,  when  diseased,  in  a  sensible  and  scientific  way; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  old  notions  and  superstitions 
were  set  aside  in  favor  of  intelligent  and  scientific 
treatment.  This  book,  just  from  the  press,  is  fully  up 
to  the  times,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fam- 
ily that  keeps  even  a  single  pig. 

The  other  book,  "Profitable  Dairying,"  is  a  volume 
similar  in  size;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  a  considerable 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  giving  a  minute  description  of 
the  far-famed  model  dairy  farm  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Diet- 
rich, near  Philadelphia.  I  presume  I  have  said  almost 
enough  in  favor  of  the  book.  The  farm  in  question  was 
fully  discussed  in  Gleanings  about  a  year  ago  or  more. 
Let  me  repeat  briefly.  On  this  farm  of  15  acres,  where, 
20  years  ago,  it  would  not  maintain  one  horse  and  two 
cows,  there  are  now  kept  2T  dairy  cattle  in  addition  to 
two  horses.  Surely  every  one  interested  in  caring  for 
cattle  can  afford  75  cts.  to  get  the  full  particulars  of 
this  interesting  story  about  "high- pressure  "/or  »nji  3. 
Each  book  contains  nearly  200  pages.  The  price  is  75 
cts.  postpaid.    They  can  be  sent  from  this  oflice. 
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"If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder." 

Established  1889. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 

My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed     Hives,    Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process    Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee-veils,  Pouder    Honey=jars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHiNQ  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


New  Metal  "Spaced 
Hoffman  Frames 
are  Here  in  Stock 


Conversation  with  Wilson 


"  Hallo,  Mr.  Wilson,  how  are  you  today  ?" 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  but  I  am  a  little 
tirefi.  It  is  very  warm  to  day,  and  I  mowed 
the  lawn  aad  all  around  the  bees  while  it  was 
cool  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  chat  with 
you  while  1  rest  a  little.  We  were  talking 
about  Pouder's  idea  of  doing  all  feeding  in  the 
fall      How  does  he  feed  ?" 

"Some  time  in  September  he  removes  the 
supers,  examines  each  hive  carefully,  and 
marks  on  each  hive  the  amount  of  feeding 
necessary.  Then  he  places  a  Porter  escape 
board  on  each  hive,  placing  the  bee- space 
down,  which  makes  a  double  bee-space. 
This  is  to  be  left  on  all  winter,  and  by  placing 
it  in  position  early  it  will  be  securely  waxed, 
and  he  places  an  empty  super  on  this.  Now^ 
this  makes  an  excellent  place  to  set  a  Miller 
feeder,  allowing  the  bees  to  come  up  through 
the  opening  for  the  escai)e.  After  removing 
the  feeder  he  places  a  piece  of  section  over 
the  escape  opening  and  fills  the  super  with 
dry  sawdust  or  any  dry  packing." 

"  How  about  the  Hill  device  and  the  bur- 
lap?" 


Pouder  is  awful  bitter  against  the  Hill 
device.  Says  that  method  was  put  in  type 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  has  just  stood  that 
way.  and  he  thinks  the  method  has  caused  the 
loss  of  many  a  good  colony.  Says  that  with  a 
board,  sealed  air-tight  and  with  no  upward 
ventilation,  every  thing  will  remain  perfectly 
dry;  while  with  burlap  instead  of  a  board 
every  bit  of  packing  will  become  white  with 
frost  in  zero  weather,  and  then  when  it  mod- 
erates every  thing  becomes  wet.  I  have 
noticed  that  when  looking  in  the  upper  story 
of  such  a  hive  I  thought  the  snow  had  drifted 
in,  but  further  investigation  showed  that  it 
was  the  condensed  moisture  from  the  bees." 

"I  had  the  impression  that  Pouder  wintered 
his  bees  in  the  cellar." 

"  For  two  years  he  has  wintered  in  the  cel- 
lar, but  he  says  he  would  prefer  outdoor  win- 
tering if  the  boys  would  not  molest  them.  He 
is  located  down  town,  and  investigative  boys 
will  pry  into  things.  Says  he  places  them  in 
the  cellar  on  his  birthday,  December  second, 
and  sets  them  out  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  rain 
or  shine." 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

CATALOG    FREE 


WALTER  S.   POUDER, 

513-=5I5  Massachusetts  Ave.,  =         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

y*    J>'*    Jl'*^  Jlli^  ^L^  ^L^  ^'*    JS'*^  ^*    J'*    J!'*    ^*    Ji'«    Ji«     Ji#     >i«     xi^     vw^ 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  suppHes. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.    C.  Acklin,  Mgr..      St,  Paul,  Miiii\. 


DO  YOl  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Founda- 
tion is  tough,  clear,  and  trans- 
parent,   and    has    the    natural 
color  of  beeswax. 

AGENTS     FOR     DITTMER'S     FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson,  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor  . . .  Welwyn  Sta.,  Herts,  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

Kretchmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give   you  the  very   best   service. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.     50  CENTS,   POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  Advanced  bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is,  as  adver- 
tised, the  best  on  the  market.     Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veil^ 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14,  1906.  N.  E.  France. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies! 

Lewis"  famous  ••  Beeware."  Root's  Smokers  and  Extractors:  Dadant's  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.:  Queens  and  Nuclei  in  Season,  Large  and  Complete  Stock:  Prompt  Service. 
We  will  meet  all  competitors  who  handle  first-class  goods,    catalog  with  practical  hints  free. 

'^Mandy  Lee"  Incubators  and  Brooders! 

Whether  you  are  experienced  in  artificial  incubation  or  not,  these  incubators  will  give  you 
gratifying  results.  The  "Mandy  Lee"  brooder  is  the  only  brooder  made  which  applies 
direct  contact  heat  to  the  little  chicks'  backs.     Our  free  incubator  catalog  describes  them. 

Prompt  shipments. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1004  East  Washington  Street 


Bees,  Queens,  and  Bee  Supplies. 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives  and 
supplies  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  before.  Our 
queens  and  bees  stand  at  the  head  in  quality.  Untest- 
ed, 75c  each:  $4.25  for  6,  or  $8  00  per  dozen.  Tested, 
$1.25  each;  $12.00  per  dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50  each. 
Special  prices  to  dealers  in  large  lots  on  application. 
State  agents  for  Dittmer's  foundation.  Catalog  free. 
THE  BEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  Beevile,  Bee  Co.,  Texas, 


If  You 
Want 
Root's 

Goods  \^'   ^^^^'^y*  Kendall.  Michigan 


I  have  them  at  Root's  prices. 
Also  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture- 
one  of  the  best  books  printed 
on  bees.  Catalog  free.  Ad- 
dress as  below 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double-walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        >p       »^        >j»        »^       yp 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich, 


Increased  Business  Compels  Larger  Space! 

So  we  have  just  doubled   our  capacity  in  the   building  at   141   Ontario  Street,  where  we  carry  a  full  line  of 

Poultry-supplies  and  Lewis*  Popular  Beeware 

Catalogs    on     application.     ORDERS    FILLED     PROMPTLY    AT    FACTORY    PRICES. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  BEE-SUPPLY  ORDERS. -Until  June  1,  1906,  we  will  GIVE  FREE  on  each  order  for 
bee-supplies  amounting  to  $10.00  or  over,  a  choice  of  ONE  of  the  following:  A  Bingham  Doctor  Smoker,  a 
Bingham  Honey-l<nlfe.  or  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. -28c  cash  or  30c  in  trade 

ITALIAN    BEES  in  modern  hives  with  select  queens  for  sale;  also  pure  Italian  queens. 

York  Honey  and  Bee  Supply  Company 

H.M.  Arnd,  Mgr.  141   Cntario  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 


Not  Inc. 


Phone  North  1559 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed  her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.    Bingham:  — Enclosed   find   money -order  for    a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


for  Root's  Goods 
at    Root's  Prices 

All  kinds  of  Bee  and    Poixltry  Supplies. 
Citalog,  etc.,   on  request 


Lathrop  Mfg.  Co..       Rochester.  New  York 

27  E^st  Avenue 


If   Yoti    Want    tKe    Bee  -  booH 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        :;        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

••Bee-Keepers*  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frame 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Patent  Applied  for, 


Has  come  to  stay.  Can  he  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  frames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  oj  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  affected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  pat  up  wrong.     See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PRICES. -Metal-spaced  Hoffman  frames-100,  put  up,  $4.50.  In  flat-10,  35c:  100,  $3.00;  500,  $14.00. 
Metal  spacers  only— 30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body,  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up  or  in  the  flat. 

The  A.  I.  Root,  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


BEST'S  MORTGAGE -LIFTER  BEES 

are  the  gentlest,  the  strongest  honey-gatherers,  and  by  far  the  most  rapid  breeders,  and  beautiful,  of  any 
bees  you  will  find.  ^  ^0'  j&  \  have  been  among  bees  for  35  years,  and  have  never  found  their  equal. 
All  tests  show  them  to  be  better  than  any  other  strain.  j&  J0'  ^  Price  for  the  opening  of  the  season : 
One  warranted  queen,  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00;  select  tested,  J3.00;  breeding  queen,  $5.00;  seleet  breeder,  $8  00. 
Please  send  orders  at  once  for  delivery   in   30    days. 

BEST-THE-BEE-MAN,      :      :      :      :      :      Slatington,  Pennsylvania 


H.  C.  Sixnpsoii,  Catawba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS*     SUPPLIE-S  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a   specialty. 


QUEENS! 


CARNIOLAN 
and  ITALIAN 

Ready  to  mail    by   April  15th.     Quality  of 
the  highest,  prices  the  lowest.     Write  me. 

Grant  Anderson      -      Sabinal,  Texas 


Italian  -  Bees  -  and  -  Queens 

S^c  Ve  ry^  Best.  .  .  .  No  Disease 

Untested $  .75        Good  Breeder. . .  .$2.00 

Tested 1.00        Extra  Breeder ...  3.00 

Select  Tested....  1.25        Very  Best  B'd'r.  5.00 

Two- frame  Nucleus  with  Queen 2.00 

Full  colony  (.8-fr.),  queen  and  5  lbs.  bees. . .  4.00 

F.    C.    Morro-w,    "W^allacebtirg,    A.rK. 


QU66nS  '  Three  and  five  band  queens;  perfect 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival.  Untest- 
ed. 60c;  select,  75c,  or  $8.00  per  doz.;  tested,  $1.(0,  or 
$10.00  per  doz.  R.  0.  COX,  Route  4.  Greenville.  Ala. 


I  can  Now  FtirnisH  Yoti 

with  the  best  of  queens  at  70c  each  or  $7.00  per  dozen. 
1  breed  only  from  imported  stock.  Leather-banded  Ital- 
ians and  Gray  Carniolans.  I  want  your  orders,  and 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Write  for 
prices  on  large  orders.  Money-order  office,  San  Angelo, 
Texas.     Postoffice,  Vigo,  Texas. 

J.  £.  CKambers. 


QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Gtolden  and  three  banded  Italians,  untested,  75c;  tested. 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.  Mennie  &  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 


A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR  OF  ROOT'S  GOODS  FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 
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SUPPLIES  AT  ONCE 


There  are  other  times  when  a  little 
delay  doesn't  make  much  difference, 
but  now  is  coming  the  time  when 
goods  must  be  had  at  once  TO  GET 
ALL  THE  SWARMS  AND  HONEY  THAT 
ARE  COMING  TO  YOU 


Another  Carload  Just  In 


Full  stock  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Section-Boxes, 
Danzenbaker  Hives,  Comb  Foundation,  Chaff 
Hives,  Smokers,  Frames,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

All  Root's  Goods  at  Factory  Prices 

We  are  Jobbers  for  these  bee-supplies  and  are 
in  a  position  to  furnish  all  orders,  small  or 
large,  wholesale  or  retail.  We  have  the  best 
shipping  facilities  in  the  State— Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central,  and  Buffalo  &  Susque- 
hanna Railroads— and  can  get  the  goods  to 
you  quicker  and  cheaper  than  any  factory  in 
the  country.      .     .     .     Send  for  our  catalog. 


FranK  W.  Prothero,  Du  Bois,  Pcnn. 


Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 


Clearfield  County 
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A  Good  Bee-Hive! 

is  made  of  the  best  grade  of  white  pine,  accurately  cut,  so  it  will  go  together  without  the 
use  of  tools,  except  a  hammer.  Such  is  the  kind  of  hives  we  make,  and  such  is  the 
kind  you  get  when  you  buy  from  us.  It  is  a  cinch  that  we  can  make  lower  prices  than 
you  can  get  from  any  dealer,  as  you  can  save  the  middleman's  profits  when  you  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  are  manufacturers,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  wants,  and  let  us  make  you  prices.  We  guarantee  every  thing  we  sell  to 
be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  We  have  large  stocks  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping- cases.  Foundation,  Veils,  Smokers,  etc.,  on  hand,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

JoHn  Doll  (Sl>  Son,  Proprietor 

Power    Building    No.   20,   Minneapolis,   Minnesota 


r 


Everything  for  the  Bee 
Keeper 

■mil  be  foiind  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  keeper 
may  afford    the  best  suppUes. 


We  cannot  tell  you  here  of  all 
the  good  tilings  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  interests. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
you  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.    Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book- 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Branches  at  Omaha,  Xeb.  and  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


y?         ^         ^         yf        CAUCASIAN     QUEENS.        ^         i^        W        f 

Try  one  or  more  of  my  gentle  Caucasian  queens,  said  to  be  the  gentlest  race  of  bees  in  the  world,  having  a 
sting.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is  good;  in  fact,  orders  are  rolling  in  now.  All  orders  filled  in  rotation,  as 
received.  Special  prices  on  prompt  orders.  Untested,  $1.50  each;  warranted  tested,  S3. 00  each.  Ready  in  June. 
I  control  all  bees  within  three  miles  of  my  apiary,  and  can  promise  pure  stock.  A  few  choice  nuclei  can  be  fur- 
nished  with  a  fine  queen.when  wanted,  W  .  T.   LEWIS.   LewisbUPgh.   MiSSiSSlppJ. 


Money-order  office,  Olive  Branch,  Mississippi. 


Nuclei  ^  Queens 

Two-frame  nuclei,  no  queen,  -  -  -  $2  25 
Three  frame  "  "  "  -  -  -  -  3  25 
Select  tested  (clipped)  queens       -    -      1  50 

S.  V.  REEVES 
114  E.  Park  Ave.,         -  Ha'ddonfield,  N.  J. 

QUE-E-NS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO— 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS.  Luserna.  San  Giovanni.  Italy. 


From  Lon^-ton^ued  Imported  Italians. 

Trial  queen,  60c;  Untested.  75c:  S7.50  per  doz.  Tested, 
$1.25;  $12.00  per  doz.  Breeders,  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Postal 
orders  drawn  on  Decatur,  Mich. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

RED-CLOVER  QUESNS   AND  ITAL- 
IANS BETTER  THAN   EVER. 

Average  queen,  75  cts.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.25.  Guaranteed  to  worlc  red 
clover. 

"  Our  red-clover  fields  are  swarming 
with  your  bees,"  says  G.  W.  Slaybaugh. 
York  Springs,  Pa. 
Laying   queens   ready  by  return  mail.    Guaranteed 
to  vFork  red  clover  as  well  as  white. 

Send  for  my  new  circular;  it's  free.  Root's  Bee  Sup- 
plies for  sale.  G.  ROUTZAHN,  Biglerviile,  Pa. 
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ueens. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 

is,  as  usual,  again  on  hand  with  his  SUPERIOR  IMPROVED  strain  of  ITALIAN  BEES 
and  queens.  The  editor  of  Gleanings,  in  observing  the  handling  of  our  bees  last  fall,  re- 
marked that  "such  stock  is  in  great  demand."  Years  ago  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  buy 
bees  each  spring  to  keep  us  agoing;  but  now  we  sell  perhaps  a  carload  each  season;  get 
tons  of  honey,  and  raise  thousands  of  queens.  We  have  bred  our  bees  for  business;  they 
have  no  superior  either  side  of  the  ocean.  For  a  dozen  testimonials  see  our  full-page  adv't 
in  the  Dec.  15th  number  of  Gleanings,  or  ask  for  circulars. 


Prices  of  Queens  before  July  1 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen — 
Full  colonies  on  eight  frames 


1 

6 

$1  00 

$5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

2  00 

10  00 

4  00 

6  00 

2  50 

14  00 

6  00 

30  00 

$  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 


25  00 


Add  the  price  of  whatever  grade  of  queen  is  wanted,  with  nuclei  or  colonies,  queens  ready  in  April,  nuclei 
about  May  10;  can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  pure  mating  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  em- 
ploy 400  to  500  swarms  in  queen-rearing,  and  expect  to  keep  500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready  to  mail.  Our  North- 
ern-bred bees  are  hardy,  yet  gentle;  they  will  give  you  results.    Address  all  orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Beiievue,  Ohio 
coLLiNGDALE  APIARY  Tcnncsscc-hrcd  Ouccns 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.        ■  VllIlVJ^VV-UI  VU    ^ UVVll3 

From    £xtra     Select    MotKers 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  yellow  all  over. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  all  golden  queens  and  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  gentle,  great  hustlers;  $1  each. 
Catalog  ready.  M.  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Profit  or  Loss 

is  invariably  the  result  of  good  or  poor 
stock.  A  good  stock  does  not  require  as 
much  attention  and  gives  far  better  results. 

Extra  Honey  Queens 

are  a  good  stock,  selected  for  their  pre-eminently 
good  qualities.     Try  them.     They  are  guaranteed. 


One. 


.$1.00 


Prices 

Six $5.00 


Twelve  .  .$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 
Bernardo,        San  Die^o  Co.,        Calif. 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  (Jolden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3%  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 
•Spring    Hill,    Tennessee,    U.    .S.    A.. 


TAYLORS  ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  1906 

Leather- colored  and  golden  Italians.  I  have  made  it 
a  specialty  for  18  years  to  breed  for  the  best  honey-gath- 
erers of  these  races,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
other  stock  that  will  store  as  much  honey  as  my  strains, 
gentle  and  beauties.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  $11.00  a  dozen.  Select  tested, 
$1.50.  Breeders,  $3  00  to  85.00  each.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  on  all  queens.  Untested  Caucasians,  queens, 
$1.00  each.  Send  your  orders  to 
>P     '^     J.  M^.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 


Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Itahan  queens.     Better  than   ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.60 

Selected  untested 75c      "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00      "         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25     " 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .     Send  orders  to 

E,.  A.  iSimmons,         Greenville,  Ala* 
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CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


•I  1*)  E  HAVE  bred  this  race  of  bees  for  twenty  years, 
W  and  find  they  are  among  the  gentlest  bees 
*  *  known.  Very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  the  best  ot 
honey- gatherers,  and  their  combs  are  of  snowy 
whiteness.  We  are  wintering  50  select  imported  and  iOU 
best  select  tested  Carniolan  queens  for  early  orders. 

Also  breeders  of  Golden  and  Leather  Italians.  One 
untested  queen.  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00:  twelve  for  $9,00. 
Tested.  $1.50.  Best  breeder,  $3.00.  Best  imported,  $5.00. 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  No  foul  brood  here. 
Bees  and  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition 
in  U.  S.  or  Canada.     Descriptive  hst  free 


F  A.  Lockhart  &  Co..— Mr.  T.  C.  Stanton  won  first 
premium  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  with  the  Carnio- 
lans  you  sent  him,  and  1  will  add  that  your  strain  of 
Camiolans  has  won  all  the  first  premiums  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  for  many  years.  Where  I  showed  your 
strain  of  Camiolans  I  won,  and  where  I  showed  some 
other  strains  of  Camiolans  I  lost.  tt„„^„ 

Camillus,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1905.  S.  D.  House. 


F.  A.  LocRHart  (SI  Co.,  LaKe  George.^^ewYprK 

Finest  Italian  Queens  >^  ^ 

ALL  SEASON  I  will  offer  choice  Clover  Queens  and  N-lei.  bred  from  a  |tHctly  thi^ee  band^st^^^^^^^^ 
^C^TlTr^u^^usA.    ^^^^^^^■^o^^^^^'^'^:^  ■     ■    Ask  for  my  Circular. 

James  "W.  Bain,        ^ 


^^ 


^ 


■^        Marion,  OHio 


DOOLITILE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.     Send  for  circular. 

rjradf  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested"-. $1-00     $2.50       $9  00 

Select  Tested 1-50       4.00       14.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing) 2.50 

Select  Breeding 5-00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10.00 

Two-frame  Nuclei    2  50       7.00       25.00 

OOOLITTLE    &    CLARK 
Borodino,      Onondaga  Co.,      New  York 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.     ^^^V»><?>?^>?^ 

H.    H.    JEPSON, 
182  Frieixd  St.,         -        Boston,  Mass. 


Every  Bee  -  Keeper  Knows 
the  Worth  of  a  Good  Queen 

Knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  and  also  knows  how 
worthless  is  a  poor  queen  and  in- 
ferior bees.  uS?  Try  our  strain 
of  three- banded  Italians.  They 
are  bred  for  business,  and  will  not 
disappoint  you.  Home-bred  and 
imported  mothers.  Tested,  $1.00 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.     .     Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 


Italian  and     ^      ^      ^ 
^   ^   Caucasian  Queens 

ITALIANS. -Golden  or  leather-colored  or  honey 
queens.  Before  July  1st:  Untested  ?1.00  each; 
6  for  $5.00;  12  for  89.00.  Warranted,  S.1.2o  each; 
6  6or  $7.00:  12  for  $13.00.     Tested,  $1.50  each. 

CAUCASIANS.-Untested.  $1.20  each;  6  for  ST.OO; 
12  for  $11.00.     Warranted  tested,  $1.50  each. 

TWO-FRAME  NUCLEI.— No  queens,  12.50;  6  for 
Sl4  00-  12  for  $27.00.  Add  price  of  any  queen 
wanted.  Nuclei  ready  by  June  1st  Queens 
ready  in  May.  Breeders  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
Book  your  order  now.  Safe  arrival  of  all  stock 
guaranteed. 

D.  J.  Blocher,  Pearl  City,  Illinois 


WE  ARE    HEADQUARTERS   FOR    THE 

ALBINO    BEES, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  bee 
that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the  gentlest  ot 
all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  I  also  furnish  the 
Italian,  but  orders  stand  fifty  to  one  in   favor  of  the 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
$4  00-  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run.  $2  50;  untested. 
$l'00     Italians,  tested,  $150;  untested,  $1.00. 

S.  VALENTINE, 
Rocky  Ridge,     -    Frederick  Co.      -     Md. 


Loreauville, 


Louisiana 


California  Sage  Queens 

Old  reliable  Italian  stock  from  well-known  breeders. 
Bees  that  get  the  honey  if  it's  in  the  field.  One  select 
untested.  $1.00;  six.  $5  00;  tested,  $1.50.  Write  for  a 
circular.  ^    ^    GRIFFIN      ,  ^    , 

528   Glaays  Av.,  L,os  A«^e'eI«S'   Cal> 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1 10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  yupply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Camiolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Cami-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:     Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.     Breeders,  each,  $3.00.     Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

j^        j^        j^        j^        j^        j^        from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  breid  from  breeding: 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  an-"   full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A.  K.  Titoff,  loamosa,  tSazi    Bernardino  Co.,  California 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handUng  bees.  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.   Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.   R.  F.  D. 

Rose  Lawn  Queens 

Italians       Caucasiai\s        Carniolarks 

Bred  in  the  purple.  No  finer  on  earth.  Try  one  of 
our  pure  Gold  strain,  line  bred  for  color  and  gentleness. 
Three  banders  of  the  "pat-'em-on-the-back  "  kind  that 
will  eat  out  of  your  hand.  Caucasians  from  imported 
breeders  direct  from  the  Caucasus.  Separate  mating 
yards.  A  strictly  modern  plant.  Standard  prices  and 
honest  treatment.        .        .        .        Ask  for  our  catalog. 


Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Frank  G.  Odell,  Proprietor 


Italian 


Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 


Choice    homebred    and    imported 

stock.    All  queene  reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  APRIL 

ITALIANS 

One  untested  queen $1.10 

One  tested  queen 1.50 

One  select  tested 1.65 

One  breeder  queen 2.75 

One  comb  nucleus,  no  queen...  1.15 

Untested   queens  in  May.     Safe 

arrival  guaranteed.     For  prices  on 

quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 

catalog. 


J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 


It  won't  Pay  You 

to  keep  those  poor  colonies  when  young  vigorous 
queens  given  to  them  now  will  increase  your  honey 
crop  many  times.  Italian  queens  only.  I  rear  my 
queens  carefully,  guarantee  them  good  and  purely 
mated,  or  replaced  free  on  notice.  You  will  find  my 
queens  will  give  you  satisfaction.  NO  bee  disease  here. 
Brices:  Untested,  $1.00;  six.  $4.50;  dozen,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.50;  six,  $8.00;  dozen  $14.50:  breeders,  $5.00.  For 
larger  quantities  vrrite  for  prices. 

M.  D.  WHICHER,  Los  Ollvos,  Cal. 

Untested    Queens ! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.  B.   Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens.    Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Camiolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens.  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity.  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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SWARTHMORE 

niolans— but  do  not  swarm  as  badly. 
race  of  bees.  :::  ::: 


IS  importino'  breedinsr  stock  from  the  Old 
World  and  calls  your  attention  to  the  following 
price  list.  The  Banatian  bees  have  all  the  desir- 
able points  of  the  Carniolans — are  much  like  Car- 
Your  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  Banats  as  a  very  desirable 


Price  L-ist  Direct  Imported  Qtieei^s: 

"Banats  "are  like  Carniolans;  but  do  not  swarm— very  desirable  race;  f  8.00  each. 
Caucasians  are  the  gentlest  bees  knowTi;  $8.00  each— safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Carniolans  direct  from  the  best  breeder  in  Austria;  S5. 00— safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
"  Funny  little  Bees  from  Japan  "  will  be  bred  from  direct  imported  stock  later. 

Italians  from  non-diseased  district  in  Italy;  fair,  $3.00;  breeding,  $5.00. 
Cyprians  direct  from  the  best  breeder  on  the  Islb.nd  of  Cyprus,  $6.00. 
American  Golden-all-over  Queens  have  taken  Grand  Prize  wherever  shown.    Select 
untested,  $1.25.  «*-'  Send  for  circulars. 

E.  L.  PRATT,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  ^"'"^■above^aceTon'^order.  °^ '''^ 


Dark 
Races 

Light 
Races 


BEESandQUEENS 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,     9.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.25;  6,    6.00;  12,    11.60 

Tested  queens 1.50;  6,    8.00;  12,    15.00 

Select  tested  queens 2.00;  6,  11.00. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


QUI 


IM 


Italian.  Carniolan.  and  Carni- Italian  Cross. 

Can  supply  select  untested  queens  at  75c  each;  three  for 
$2.00;  six  for  $3.50.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for 
early  delivery. 

George  W.  Barnes, 

138N.  Pleasant  St.  Norwalk'  Ohio. 


Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 


Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  the  -  P\irest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five- banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER.  Jr. 


James  Island, 


iSoutH  Carolina 


Yoti  are 

loosing   Money 

by  not  Introducing 
Our  Queens  tKrougK- 
out  Your  A.piary.      .     . 

They    are    bred    from    pure    Italian    stock,    red-clover 

strain;  hardy  Northern  grown.     Prompt  shipments  at 

these   prices: 

Untested $1.00;  $5.00  for  six 

Select  tested 1.50;  $7.50  for  six 

For  prices  in  larger  numbers  and  breeders  write  us. 
Orders  for  delivery  after  May  15th  now  being  booked. 
Get  your  order  in  early. 
Handsome  booklet  mailed  free  upon  request. 


B.  C.  Terry  Co.,  Hinsdale,  111. 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested.  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
Ktiaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO.. 

Box  18,  Beevllle.  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

QIlPf»n*T  Select  t'-ree  or  five  banded,  $1.00; 
uw^ll.9  .  tested  three  or  five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  .  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth.  1111   No.  Smith  Street.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  win  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 

VV ANTED.— Second  hand  typewriter,  Oliver   prefer- 
red, for  bees  or  supplies. 

Bee  Man,"  Williamsport,  Pa. 


w 


ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

VVANTED.— You  to  own  good  queens:  no  delays;  sat- 
isfaction.    See  my  ad.  on  page  696. 

M.  D.  Whitcher,  Los  Olivos,  Cal. 

WANTED.— 100  Hoffman  frames  with  healthy  worker 
comb,  shallow  extracting-frames,  and  two- frame 
extractor.  J.  H.  Crouch, 

145  Third  Ave.,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

VU ANTED. — For  delivery  by  June  1st  six  five-banded 
golden  breeding  queens,   for  a  special    customer. 
These  mubt  be  extra-fine  breeding  stock,  golden  to  the 
tip.    Mention  price  and  full  particulars. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co  ,  Medina,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— 50,000  lbs.  beeswax  from  bee-keepers,  to 
be  worked  into  comb  foundation.  I  need  this 
amount  to  keep  my  machinery  running.  New  quarters. 
Weed  process.  Fine  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Foundation  for  sale,  samples  on  request. 

H.  F.  Hagen.  1632  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  500  chaff  hives,  also  Carnio- 
lan  queens,  for  honey  (hives  in  flat).  Both  are  as 
good  as  can  be  produced.  1  have  a  good  market  for 
best  quality  of  white-clover  honey  and  a  little  buck- 
wheat, but  can  not  raise  profitably.  Will  allow  Chicago 
price  for  honey.     No  poor  grades  of  honey  wanted. 

W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

WANTED.— Save  your  slumgum.    I  will  buy  it.    Let 
me  know  how  much  you  have;  in  what  condition 
the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an   extractor  it 
was  rendered,  and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 
Udo  Toepperwein. 
1322  South  Flores  St..  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Help  Wanted. 


VVANTED— Young  man  with  several  years' experience 
with  bees  to  help  care  for  400  colonies  and  work  on 
farm;  $30.00  a  month  and  expen.=es  to  a  good  man. 

R.  T.  Stinnett,  Delta,  Colo. 

WANTED.— Nurses.    The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  offer  exceptional 
advantages  for  training.     References  required.     Apply 
Superintendent's  Office,  1945  Fifth  Av-,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale. 


Foe  Sale. 
tures  cheap. 


-About  60  colonies  of  bees  and  all  my  fix- 
H.  C.  GiLSON,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 


For  Sale. 
at  $2.25. 


-Three-frame  nuclei,  with  Italian  queen, 
Wm.  H.  Stanley,  Dixon.  111. 


For   Sale.  —  Bee  keepers'    supplies.    Root's   goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels. 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— Full  colonies  of  bees  at  J4.00  a  stand  in 
lots  of  10.        J.  GoBELi,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— 400  new  extracting-combs  cheap.  Write 
to  R.  G.  Jordan,  Chenoa,  111. 

For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt:  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  1051.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

For  Sale. — Best  land  for  bee-keepers,  farmers, 
dairymen.     Cheap.     Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson,  Cumberland,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— Leather-colored  Italian  queens;  all  queens 
reared  in  full  colonies:  untested,  75c. 

J.  L.  GULLEY  &  Son,  Rt.  S,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — Three-frame  nuclei  and  Caucasian  queen 
from  my  out-yard.  $2.00  f.  o.  b.  railway:  no  foul  brood  in 
our  county.  W.  T.  Lewis,  Lewisburg,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— One  carload  of  Italian  bees  in  ten-frame 
Dovetailed  hives,  in  perfect  condition,  at  $3.75  per  col- 
ony.       Address  The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Tex. 

For  Sale. —Bee-supplies,  berry-boxes,  etc.;  best  pol- 
ished sections,  $4.50  per  M.    Catalog  free. 

J.  J.  Bradner,  Marion,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Twin  mating-boxes  cheap ;  just  what 
you  want.    Investigate. 

M.  D.  Whitcher,  Los  Olivos,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Full  colonies  of  bees  with  queen  in  strong 
shipping  cases,  $3.25  each.  Alice  Nyman. 

429  Van  Houten  Ave  ,  Passaic,  N-  J. 

For  Sale. — 150  swarms  of  bees  in  eight-frame  L. 
hives,  extracting-supers,  extractor,  and  tanks. 

J.  A.  Brouhard,  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 

For  Sale.— The  Alexander  wire  bee- veil.  The  best 
face-protector  on  the  market.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed.   At  75c  each  postpaid. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case:  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S-  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale.— Twenty- five  colories  of  Italian  bees  in 
Danzenbaker  hives  (newly  painted,  good  condition) 
$5.00  a  colony.  M.  C.  Long, 

Missouri  Ave.  and  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— a  3-h.p.  gasoline  engine;  the  best  make 
on  the  market;  will  sell  on  a  positive  guarantee;  run 
less  than  two  months;  have  purchased  a  7-h  p.  of  same 
engine.  B.  L.  Fisher,  Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

For  Sale.— 75  per  cent  profit;  good  opportunity;  will 
sell  a  registered  (patent  office)  article,  or  swap.  Best 
offer  takes  the  outfit.     Apply  or  address 

G.  W.,  care  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— A  40-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  country,  the  raspberry  region  of  Michigan, 
about  25  acres  of  which  are  cleared  and  fenced;  a  house, 
barn,  bee-cellar,  root-cellar,  poultry-house,  etc.  About 
350  fruit-trees,  60  of  which  are  bearing;  about  75  colonies 
of  bees,  and  hives  for  75  colonies  more;  also  many  supers 
and  fixtures,  making  a  complete  apiary,  in  a  choice  lo- 
cation. Clinton  F.  Pulsifer. 

1022  S.  Main,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 
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For  Sale.— Excelsior  printing-press  with  15  cases  of 
type;  chase  7x14;  fine  shape.       ,  Box  95,  Medina,  Ohio, 

For  Sale.  100  strong  healthy  colonies  very  cheap; 
8  lbs.  bees  to  hive.  See  my  ad.  on  page  691.  First  order 
to  each  State  at  half  price. 

F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 

For  Sale.— Second-hand  empty  sixty-pound  honey- 
cans,  two  in  a  crate;  in  lots  of  10,  40c  per  crate;  25  or 
more  crates  at  35c  per  crate. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Company, 

51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.- 
strain. 


Rock  eggs,  $1  00  per  15;  Fishel 
J.  F.  Smith,  Waynesville.  111. 


B.  P.  Rocks.— Eggs,  $1.00  per  setting;  14  chicks 
gruaranteed.    Mrs.  Edith  Chelton,  Landonville.  Md. 

Fob  Sale.— 24  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorn  eggs  for  $1.00; 
also  other  varieties.        J.  A.  RuBBECHT,  Telford,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Choice  White  P.  Rock  eggs  from  farm- 
range  stock,  $1.00  per  20;  $2  00  per  45:  $4.00  per  100. 
F.  E.  SCHRIVER,  Rt.  2,  Forest,  O. 

For  Sale.— Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns,  Light  Brah- 
mas.  Farm  bred,  pure  stock.  For  birds  (moderate 
prices),  or  eggs  to  hatch,  at  8c  each,  write 

Walter  Sherman,  No.  100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 

For  Sale.— 15  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.00;  nice 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  Duston  strain:  seed  com.  Cir- 
cular. J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe. 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises, 

For  Sale.— Fifteen  hybrid  and  mismated  queens; 
good  ones;  25  to  35c  each. 

Louis  Werner,  Edwardsville,  111. 

For    Sale.— Fifteen  hybrid  queens;    all  last  year's 
rearing;    excellent    honey  -  gatherers.     Gtt    Northern 
stock;  30c  each,  six  for  $1.50;  delivered  after  May  20. 
W.  L.  Nygren,  Maine,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Queens  from  an    Italian    cjueen  wh>se 
daughters  have  seven  frames  of  brood  May  1  this  year. 
We  call  them  hybrid  hustlers.     60  cts.;  tested.  $1.00. 
Mrs.  J   W.  Bacon,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


WlM. 


NO.   2  sections. 

We  wish  to  direct  attention  to  our  No.  2  grade  of 
sections.  We  have  an  unusually  large  stock  of  all 
standard  sizes,  both  beeway  and  plain,  and  the  quality 
is  far  above  the  average  for  No.  2  grade.  Indeed,  we 
believe  they  are  superior  to  many  so-called  No.  1  grade 
on  the  market  to-day-  The  great  majority  are  perfect 
in  all  respects  except  that  they  are  somewhat  creamy 
in  color.  The  wood  is  as  strong  and  the  workmanship 
fully  equal  to  the  No.  1  graie.     Our  surplus  stock  of 


No.  1  grade  is  exhausted,  and  we  may  have  difficulty  in 
making  them  fast  enough  to  supply  all  orders  prompt- 
ly. In  many  cases  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  get  No.  2 
grade  promptly  rather  than  have  orders  delayed  wait- 
ing for  No,  1.  Your  honey  will  look  as  well  and  sell  as 
well  in  No.  2  sections  as  in  No.  1.  Let  us  have  your 
orders  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  No.  2  grades.  We 
are  running  overtime  on  both  sections  and  comb  foun- 
dation in  an  effort  to  supply  them  as  fast  as  needed. 


COMB  foundation. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  beeswax  to  keep  our  foundation  machinery  run- 
ning to  its  full  capacity.  The  demand  for  foundation 
has  been  enormous,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  wax  to  keep  us 
going.  We  have  secured  from  one  firm  within  a  few 
weeks  as  much  as  ten  tons.  We  hope  now  to  get 
through  this  season  without  raising  the  price  of  comb 
foundation.  For  the  present  we  continue  paying  29 
cents  cash,  31  in  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here. 
The  price  will,  no  doubt,  be  marked  down  somewhat 
next  month.  If  you  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
would  advise  your  shipping  it  without  delay. 


BIGELOW  educational  HIVES. 

We  have  arranged  to  supply  the  trade  with  these 
hives  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 
Bigelow  educational  hive  complete,  as  shown  page 

590,  in  pine,  nailed  and  varnished $20.00 

Same,  in  oak 25.00 

Either  of  the  above  furnished,  with  glass  only 

omitted,  at  a  reduction  of 1.50 

The  feeding- boar!  and  one  and  two  frame  hives 

may  be  omitted  if  desired,  and  price  reduced  by    5.00 

Flying-cage  in  pine,  no  wire  or  glass 3.00 

Same,  in  oak 4.00 

Magnifying  feeder,  with  lens,  in  pine 4.00 

Same,  in  oak 5.00 

Samples  of  these  hives  may  be  seen  in  our  New  York 
and   Chicago  offices,  at  44  Vesey  St.  and  144  Erie  St.. 

respectively.     Fuller  particulars  on  application. 

Note.— In  running  the  above  notice  in  the  May  1st 
issue  we  made  the  following  error:  "Mahogany  feeder  " 
was  printed  instead  of  "  magnifying  feeder,"  as  above. 


the   pearl  AGNES  HIVE. 

A  complete  little  hive.  Just  right  for  teachers  of 
small  schools,  and  others  who  want  to  study  the  bee  for 
a  short  time  at  little  expense:  with  5  brood-frames  5V2X 
8,  and  super  holding  20  sections  2x2'ixl^2,  with  neces- 
sary fences,  complete  with  foundation  at  the  following 
price:  each,  nailed  and  painted,  $2.50;  in  flat,  $1,75;  10, 
in  flat.  $15.00. 


Filled  with  bees  and  untested  Italian  queen,  this  hive 
can  be  sent  at  low  cost  by  express.  We  expect  to  make 
deliveries  from  apiaries  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
after  June  1.  Price  of  complete  hive  with  bees  and 
queen,  with  smoker,  veil,  and  book  of  instructions,  $5.00. 
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WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfurt's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 


It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 

=/  set   of   Klectrie    Steel  Wheels  will 

make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 

cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95.   Quincy,  III. 


EXTENSION  "MlTTCi         CURE 
AXLE  r^  V  i  C»    WABBLES, 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Ezclusive  Territory. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  535,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Li»iLAWN  FENCE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  33  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  PHc«s  to  €eme* 
teries  and  Churches.  Address 
COIL£0  SPRING  FENCE  «0. 
Box    448     Wlncliester,  lad. 


BmDmm^o^. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADEI 

AlINo.  9  8teeIWlre.  Wei!  Galvanized,  Wcs-ghs  j 
^more  than  most  fences.    Itf  to85c  per  irod 
,    delivered.    We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wireat 
wholesale  prices.    Write  for  fence  book  show- 
ing llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  and^  ' 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  W.  'WHITE 

Gen.   Indus.  A^t.,   Pox-tsniotttl:&,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


Are  you  interested  in  the  great  and 

growing  Sotlth?  if  so,  send  25  cents  in  stamps 
or  silver  and  receive  the  Alabama  Times  one  year. 

THE  ALABAMA  TIMES 

is  a  large  eight-page  paper,  and  is  published  week- 
ly. It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  South.  Send  in 
your  subscription  to-day.    Address 

THE  ALABAMA  TIMES,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


HOW 

TO  BUILD 
INCUBATORS 

—  AND ,  ^ 

BROODERS 


AlO-year-old  boy  can  do 
it  with  Peerless  plans. 
Anyone  can  build  suc- 
cessful machines  and 
make  money  making 
themforothers.  These  il- 
lustrated plans  complete, 
showing:  every  step  of 
construction, are  free  with 
every  request  for  our  new 
Incubator  and  Brooder 
Supply  Catalog.  It  tells 
all  about  the  New 

ACME  COMPOUND    WAFER   REGULATOR  and 

AUTOMATIC  LAMP 

Combined  damper  and  flame 
regulation,  saves 
M  the  oil,  will  fit 
any  machine. 
Write  for  catalog. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 
Dept.  38,Guincy,IU, 


You  Need  It.   .*    .*    /    .* 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  x^y  LJ  A  I  P"  PRIPP 
year,  but  we  offer  it  ^^  *  ryr\.l-,r  r  JXIV^C* 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Poultry' Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  paees,  its  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultry  men 
and  women  in  the  Uuited  States.    It  is 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  and  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  afiford 
to  be  without  it.  Pri' e.  50  cents  per  vear.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85,  Freeport,  III. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copie.-i  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry  breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.     Send  $1  00  to  day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item 


FricKs,  Pa. 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell,  "The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


"117E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

yV     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

■  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such   articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  ILITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did Quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's      tse     tss     tss 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you  ?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee-supplies.    .    . 

Model  Incubators.  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cyphers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.     Don't  delay.     Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best    Shipping  -  point   in    this   State 
WHOLESALE       -      AND      -       RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  presslerTwiliFmsport,  penn, 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We    have    published    the    AMERICAN    BEE-KEEPER    for 

nearly  sixteen  years.    It  is  the  largest  and  best  illustrated 

magazine  of  its  kind  for  the  price.     Edited  by  two  of 

the  most  experienced  bee-keepers  in  America ; 

monthly;  50c  a  year.     Sample  copy  and 

our  large  illustrated  price  list  of 

supplies  free  on  application. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer   Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  ■    .  *    . ' 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


Our  New  Manager  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  H.  G.  LaRue  is  now  the  manager 
of  our  branch  at  1100  Maryland  Ave., 
S.  W.  Mr.  La  Rue  is  a  bee-keeper  of 
considerable  experience.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  best  business 
colleges  in  Ohio.  Our  customers  are 
assured  of  prompt  and  satisfactory 
treatment.  Freight  and  boat  rates 
from  Washington  to  the  South  are  very 
low. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

1100  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 
Washington,     D.    C. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long-  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


MISSISSIPPI 


E 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Sel«ct  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      •       MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-point,  Macon 


Now  Ready 

To  book  your  orders  for  bees  for  May   and   June 
shipment. 

Oxir  New  tStocK 
of  Goods 

hasairived.  and  we  can  fill  orders  fo-  eight  and 
ten  frame  Dovetailed  or  Danz   hives  and  piipe  s. 
also  the  n^w   IVi  ETA  L-S PACED    HOFF- 
MAN  FRAME  on  short  notice. 
Send  for  price  list  of  Bees,  Queens,  and  Hives. 

AV.  W.  Gary  (Si  Son, 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF   THE   A.   I.   ROOT    CO.'S  N.   E.   AGENCY 
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Headctuarters  for: 


I         C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

<$) 

t^ 
<^ 

<^ 

<^ 
<^ 
<& 

«^ 
(^ 

ff?  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the   following  honey-plants:   White  and  Yellow   (& 

f$>    Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phac-elia,    (^ 
^    Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


Bee  -  vSupplies.i 

Distributor  of  R.oot*s  Goods  E^xclusive- 
ly,  at  R.oot's    Factory  Prices.  ^         j^ 


Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.  I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 
or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 
or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER. 

Ofiice  and  iSalesrootn,  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 
VrareHotxse,   Freeman    and     Central    Avenue. 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


<^<$)f$)f|?f|?f|?ff?f$9i|j«;^(^<|i<|jt|j<^(^^  q^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RULHfc. 

Fanot.— All  eections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  flrm= 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
itain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
jell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
mert  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
inrfacf  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  .  the  out» 
»ide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
4o  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
somb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
vid  sealed. 

No.  3.— Mast  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
sestion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
•io  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  :  that  ie. 
iheie  will  be  'rFancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Philadelphia.— The  old  lots  of  comb  honey  are  about 
cleaned  up  in  this  market,  and  the  market  is  ready  for 
new  goods.  There  are  not  enough  sales  to  give  quota- 
tions. Some  old  extracted  honey  is  selling  as  follows: 
White,  6  to  7;  amber,  5  to  6.  Beeswax,  firm  at  29.  We 
are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on  commis- 
sion. Wm.  a.  Selser, 

May  18  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Milwaukee.— The  present  condition  of  this  market 
on  honey  is  favorable,  looking  forward  to  the  new  crop 
as  the  remnants  of  old  crops  of  two  or  three  years  ago 
are  being  worked  off;  and  by  the  date  new  crop  may  be 
ready  for  market  we  think  there  will  be  a  demand  that 
will -make  sales  lively,  and  results  acceptable  to  those 
interested.  The  continued  demand  is  only  for  fancy 
comb  and  perfect  cured  extracted,  either  white  or  am- 
ber; and  defective  qualities,  if  sent  out  or  offered,  are 
refused,  which,  in  such  cases,  causes  delays  in  any  sat- 
isfactory settlement.  The  consumption  of  real  nice 
conditioned  honey  seems  not  confined  to  any  spe- 
cial season  —  always  to  be  desired  at  a  fair  value;  hence 
we  feel  justified  in  encouraging  the  production  of  choice 
honey;  and  it  is  appreciated  in  this  market  —  equal  to 
any  other  or  better.  We  can  quote  fancy  1-lb.  sections, 
16  to  18.    Beeswax,  26  to  30.        A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

May  17.  119  Buffalo  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Buffalo.— The  condition  of  the  market  continues 
about  as  last  quoted.  No  fancy  A  No.  1  nor  No.  1  honey 
offered  in  our  market.  Price  is  15  to  16,  and  good  stock 
would  sell  on  arrival:  off  grades  are  selling  slowly. 
Much  of  the  trade  would  rather  not  buy  any  than  not  to 
have  pure  white.  Some  No.  2  white,  mixed,  and  buck- 
wheat is  for  sale,  and  brings  a  good  price  for  what  we 
can  sell;  not  much  call  for  extracted.  Beeswax  very 
scarce  at  30  to  32.  W.  C.  Townsend, 

May  25.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Chicago.— We  are  having  very  little  call  for  honey, 
either  comb  or  extracted.  Fancy  comb  is  bringing  15, 
other  grades  from  10  to  14;  extracted,  white.  6V2  to  7; 
amber,  5  to  6.    Beeswax,  30.    R.  A.  BUKNETT  &  Co., 

May  18  •  ~  '199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Detroit.— Very  little  honey  in  market,  and  demand  is 
light;  but  prices  are  ruling  rather  high.  Comb  honey, 
A  No.  1  and  No.  1,  16;  extracted,  7  to  IV2,  with  very  lit- 
tle demand.  Beeswax,  28  to  30c.  No  prospect  of  any 
change  until  new  crop  is  in.        M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

May  26.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Atlanta. — New  honey  is  arriving  more  freely,  al- 
though the  demand  keeps  up  with  supply.  We  quote: 
fancy  white  comb,  ISVa  to  15;  A  No.  1,  12  to  13;  white, 
in  cans,  extracted,  6y2to7;  amber,  in  cans,  5y2  to  6. 
Bulk  comb  in  cans,  9  to  10.     Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.. 

May  22.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Toledo. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  comb  honey 
at  this  writing  on  account  of  the  heavy  receipts  of 
strawberries.  Very  little  demand  for  extracted  honey 
for  table  use.  Amber  exti-acted  honey  in  barrels  brings 
5  to  5V4c;  cans  the  same.  Beeswax  is  more  plentiful, 
and  we  are  paying  28c  cash,  30c  in  trade. 

Griggs  Bros., 

May  19.  521  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


St.  Louis.— The  honey  market  is  about  in  the  same 
condition  as  quoted  in  our  last.  The  demand  for  comb 
as  well  as  extracted  honey,  however,  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably We  quote:  fancy  white  comb,  14c;  No.  1, 
12M;  to  1  ;  amber,  11  to  12.  Extracted  California,  light- 
amber,  6  to  6  V2;  Spanish- needle,  6y2  to  7;  Southern,  in 
barrels,  4%  to  4y2;  latter  quotation  for  new;  in  cans,  5 
to  5V4.  Beeswax,  for  prime.  29;  all  impure  and  inSerior, 
less.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

May  21.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York. — There  is  still  some  demand  for  comb 
honey,  mostly  for  fancy  stock,  which  is  selling  at  14  to 
15;  off  grades  in  no  demand,  and  prices  are  irregular  - 
ranging  from  8  to  12c,  according  to  quality;  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  demand.  Extracted  is  in  fair  de- 
mand, mostly  for  California,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
abundant  supply  of  all  grades.  We  quote  white  6V2  to 
7c:  light  amber,  6;  dark,  5  to  5y2.  according  to  quality 
and  quantity.  Beeswax  scarce  and  firm  at  29  to  31. 
Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

May  20.  82  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Denver.— Market  on  choice  white  comb  honey  is  act- 
ive: off  grades  and  partly  candied  not  wanted.  We 
quote  the  following  prices:  Strictly  No.  1  white,  per 
case  of  24  sections,  $3.30;  off  grades  No.  1,  $3.00:  No.  2 
and  partly  candied,  $2.40  per  case.  Extracted,  6^i  to  7 
per  lb.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  at  24c,  de- 
livered here,  for  average  yellow  wax. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n, 

May  10.  Denver,  Colo. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We  handle  the  finest  bee-supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your 
wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVETAIL  HIVES  have  a  honey-board,  warp-proof  cover 
and  bottom-board.     Think  of  it.     Same  price  as  regular  styles.     Send  for  catalog. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51  Walnut  Street 
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Kansas  City.— The  market  here  on  fancy  white  comb 
honey  is  $3.25;  extracted  is  slow  at  5y2  to  6.  New  honey 
would  sell  well. 

May  19.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale.  — Fancy  California  light  amber,  in  new 
60-lb.  cans.  6c;  fancy  water-white  alfalfa,  7c;  Wisconsin 
basswood  in  250-lb.  barrels,  IVsc;  sample,  8c. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
Broadway  and  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Foe  Sale.— Thirty  5- gallon  cans  of  clover    honey. 
Single  can,  7^  cts.  per  lb.;  two  or  more  at  7  cts. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntinjrton  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif omia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.    Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted     honey,  and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Fanes  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.  —Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S. ;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  V4-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JELLY-TUMBLERS  AT  REDUCED   PRICES. 
You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly-Tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers and  keeping  your  market  supplied.    No  other  glass 
so  economical.     Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER. 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 
Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire- cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  enout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIM  ED. -The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says; 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley.  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Sotitbertk  Fmtit  Gro'wer  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


POULTRY 
DOLLARS 
COME 


Our  large  52  to  112  page  beautifully 
illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it  easy 
to  add  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
ing a  few  hens  on  a  town  lot  or  make 
a  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 
p  A^Y  ery  thing.     Contains  information  that 

L.nj  I  •  ^ji  pyt;    yQu  jjj  coHif ortablc  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry   Suc- 
cess  one  year,  50  cts.    Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.     Three  months'  trial.  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.     Write  for  our  pZan;  it  will  interest  you. 
T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

GET   RID   OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.    Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Change  of  Address. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  oneiweek  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if  the 
first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  jour- 
nal discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he 
wishes  his  journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not  like  this 
plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time  paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

How  to  RemiL — Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  Moaey-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

Agents. — Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  tine  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,  at   the  prices  shown: 

Paris,  Frattce.    E.  BONDONNEAU,  142  Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid,  5V4  fr. 
Kingston,  Jamaica.    HOOPER  BROS.,  20  Orange  St.    Per  year,  postimid,  5/6. 
Goo(li\a,  Qt»eensla«»d.    H.  L.  JONES.    Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr.  Jones 

Per  year,  postpaid,  5/  6. 
Dtxnedin.  Neiv  Zealand.    ALLIANCE  BOX  CO.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year  postpaid,  6/. 
Other  names  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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500    COLONIES 

of  bees  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  editor  of  the  Next  will  come  the  moving  of  the  bees,  the  establish- 

Bee-keeper's  Review  the  coming  season — 100  colonies  at  ing  of   the  apiaries,  the  building  of  the  honey- houses 

home  and  400  in  the  wild  picturesque  region  of  North-  and  the  cellars,  the  extracting  of  the  honey,  etc.     The 

em  Michigan.     A   brother  of  the  editor  is  moving  to  editor  of  the  Review,  accompanied  by  his  camera,  will 

this  region  this   spring,  where,  aided   by  his  boys  and  be  in  the  "thickest  of  the  fight,"  and  all  will  be  faith- 

the  Review  editor,  he  will  manage  a  little  over  400  colo-  fully  described  and  profusely  pictured  in  the  Review, 

nies  forr  the  production  of  extracted   honey.     Over  300  Send   $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1906,  and  what  back 

colonies  will   have  to  be  moved  there,  some  by  wagon  numbers  there  are  left  of  1905  (some  seven  or  eight 

and  100  by  rail,  accompanied  by  the  editor.  issues  now)  will  be  sent  free. 

_,.      ,       ^.         ,            ,       J     .              ,     i  J         J  iL  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Review  before  subscrib- 

The  locations  have  already  been  selected,  and  the  ing,  send  ten  cents  for  three  late  but  different  issues. 

Review  for  May  devotes  several  pages  to  an  account  of  ^^d  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  any  subscription  sent  in 

this  initial  trip  north,  giving  views  and  descriptions  of  during  the  year 

that  region,  showing  how  to  select  the  most  desirable  .  - ,      ^     u     .t     ■_  -                      ^  ■  •     .i.      mm  •     •_ 

location,  the  difficulties  to  overcome,  etc.  W.    Z.   HUtCninSOriy    Flinty    IVIICh. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in    our    Second   Subscription   Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regnlar  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes !    -^        -^        -^        -^        -^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen  Fifth   Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Priz? One  Junior  Corneil  smoke 

Coxiditions !  j^        j^         j^        j^        j^        J^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial   subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.-To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be^  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  "  For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT    HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them,. 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 


BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


June— the  first  summer  month— the  open- 
ing of  the  summer  season  for  advertisers. 
What  is  the  outlook  for  a  good  season  for 
you?  Are  you  one  of  those  advertisers  who 
hibernate  during  the  warm  months  and 
then  come  back  into  the  field  in  the  autumn? 
Don't  you  find  it  hard  to  get  a  new  start 
each  year?  May  be  you  have  never  figured 
how  much  cheaper  and  more  effective  it 
would  be  for  you  to  keep  your  name  before 
the  buying  public  the  year  round,  and  then 
when  the  real  season— the  time  when  the 
need  for  your  goods  is  greatest— comes, 
make  a  Httle  harder  effort  to  interest  pros- 
pective buyers?  If  this  is  the  month  when 
a  farmer  is  using  his  plow  or  seeder  or  drill, 
this  is  the  month  when  he  will  decide  to  buy 
a  new  one.  Ask  a  farmer  if  he  is  going  to 
buy  a  new  implement;  and  if  he  says  yes, 
ask  him  what  make,  if  he  can  tell  you.  He 
will  not  wait  until  next  spring,  when  he 
sees  your  ad.,  to  decide.  Now  is  the  time 
when  he  is  investigating— watching  how 
your  drill  works  on  his  neighbor's  farm. 
Now  is  the  time  when  your  name  should  be 
ever  before  him. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  companies  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Chicago  House-wrecking  Company,  Chi- 
cago. Ill  This  company  has  bought  and  wrecked  every 
World's  Fair  since  and  including  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion of  1893.  They  have  also  bought,  many  times,  im- 
mense stocks  at  sheriffs'  and  receivers'  sales  all  over 
the  country.  Of  course,  you  will  see  that,  buying  in 
this  fashion,  they  secure  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
any  line  of  goods.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  article  of 
any  description  for  the  home  or  farm,  that  is  not  listed 
for  sale  in  their  large  catalog.  We  are  very  glad  that 
our  leaders  can  now  secure  this  catalog  free  of  charge 
by  answering  the  ad.  of  the  above  company  on  page  761, 
in  this  number  of  Gleanings.  The  Chicago  House- 
wrecking  Company  has  a  very  high  credit  rating,  and 
we  sincerely  believe  that  they  will  take  good  care  of  all 
orders  received  from  our  readers. 

The  special  State  issues  which  we  are  get- 
ting out  occasionally  mean  more  value  to 
advertisers  than  we  are  asking  pay  for. 
We  work  constantly  and  carefully  to  increase 
our  circulation,  and  many  active  bee-keep- 
ers are  being  added  each  day.  Several 
plans  which  we  have  already  tried  have  re- 
sulted in  great  steps  forward,  and  just  now 
the  50,000  mark  does  not  look  very  far  dis- 
tant. 


Building  fences  this  spring? 

Getting  along  pretty  late  now,  and  your  time  will 
soon  be  taken  up  with  other  matters.  A  good  strong 
fence,  whether  it  be  around  your  field  or  around  your 
dooryard,  is  always  an  ornament  and  an  investment. 
The  looks  of  a  farm  and  the  character  of  the  farmer  are 
easily  judged  by  the  condition  of  the  farm  fences.  A 
good  strong  fence  costs  but  little  more  than  a  cheaper 
one,  and  in  service  it  will  pay  great  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment. There  is  a  32-page  catalog  issued  by  the 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.,  Box  448,  Winchester,  Indiana, 
which  you  should  have.  It  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  fence  question.     Settle  the  question 


for  yourself  early.    You  will  be  glad  that  you  did  so,  a 
little  later  on. 


SQUARE-DEAL  ADVERTISING. 

There  is  no  one  who  deserves  a  "square 
deal "  more  than  an  advertiser  who  risks 
his  money  by  purchasing  advertising  in  a 
publication  where  only  a  careful  trial  will 
prove  whether  or  not  his  choice  has  been  a 
wise  one.  There  is  an  element  which  enters 
here,  and  which  corresponds  in  a  way  to  the 
"square  deal"  from  the  publisher's  stand- 
point. When  an  advertiser  appropriates  a 
sum  for  an  ad.  in  a  publication,  especially  a 
publication  reaching  an  agricultural  class, 
and  after  his  ad.  has  appeared  once,  stops  it 
and  awaits  the  rolling-in  of  orders,  he  has 
made  a  mistake  in  his  method  of  invest- 
ment. The  chances  for  a  paying  success 
from  one  advertisement  in  any  paper  are 
very  small.  Any  experienced  advertiser 
will  back  this  assertion. 

Figure  this  out  for  yourself.  Turn  to 
some  new  advertisement  in  your  farm  paper 
—in  this  issue  of  Gleanings;  then,  to  sat- 
isfy yourself  that  this  is  a  new  ad.,  get  two 
or  three  back  numbers  of  the  journal  and 
see  if  this  ad.  has  not  appeared  before. 
Many  times  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  first  appearance  of  the  ad.  was  un- 
noticed. This  introduces  the  reason  why 
one-insertion  advertising  does  not  pay. 

There  are  places  where  familiarity  may 
breed  contempt;  but  in  advertising,  nothing 
but  familiarity  will  breed  success. 

Every  publisher  owes  it  to  the  advertiser 
to  give  the  very  best  counsel  resulting  from 
the  benefit  of  his  own  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  paying  copy.  The  chances 
are  that  he  can  almost  always  tell  from  the 
information  whether  or  not  the  proposition 
would  appeal  to  the  readers  of  his  journal. 
Any  publisher  who  will  comment  favorably 
on  a  proposition  which  has  been  submitted 
to  him,  when  he  really  feels  that  this  will 
not  be  a  lasting  success,  not  only  harms  the 
advertiser  but  himself  as  well. 

One-time  advertising  pays  neither  an  ad- 
vertiser nor  the  publisher;  and  the  conserv- 
ative advertiser  who  finds  that  advertise- 
ments appear  but  once  in  a  publication 
should  make  a  very  careful  investigation  be- 
fore giving  such  a  journal  a  trial. 


Have  you  sent  for  a  catalog  of  the  Lyons  engines? 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  you  will  wish  you 
had  some  sort  of  an  engine  to  help  out  on  your  farm  or 
in  your  apiary. 

The  Lyons  Engine  Company  manufacture  a  gasoline- 
engine  which  we  believe  to  be  of  the  highest  quality. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  subject,  do  not  let  another 
day  pass  before  you  send  for  their  complete  catalog. 
This  book  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  gives  much  valuable 
information  on  farming  with  power.  See  the  Lyons' 
advertisement  on  page  759. 
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Roofs  Goods  in  Mi 


Our  prices  are  identical  with  those  of 
The  Root  Co.  We  carry  several  carloads 
their  goods  in  stock— hives,  sections,  foun- 
dation, smokers.     Every  thing  for  bees. 

We  can  save  you  time  and  freight  ex- 
pense in  getting  your  supplies— and  they 
are  Root's  goods,  too. 

The  Danz.  hive— the  comb-honey  hive, 
is  one  of  our  specialties.  We  would  like 
to  tell  you  more  about  it  if  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

If  you  are  just  beginning  with  bees,  we 
would  like  to  mail  you  our  booklet,  "Out- 
fits for  beginners."  Our  catalog  goes 
with  it. 

The  goods  you  want  now,  you  want 
"in  a  hurry."  For  Root's  Goods  "in  a 
hurry"  send  to 


II 

I    I 


M,H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 


i 


DANZENBAKER  HIVES 


The  Best 

Comb-honey  Hive 

Made  or  Used 


In  this  connection  wish  to  say  that  my  ten 
colonies  (in  Danzenbaker  hives)  wintered 
perfectly  on  summer  stands  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  super  of  dry  sawdust  over 
them,  and  are  building  up  nicely,  although 
some  of  them  covered  only  about  three 
frames  in  the  fall.  Score  one  for  Danzen- 
baker hives.  (Signed) 

James  M.  Sowards,  Pikeville,  Ky. 
May  10,  1906. 


I 


The  Best 

for  Wintering 

in  Our  Locality 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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This  Offer  Caod  Until  July  1st  Only ! 
DOOLITTLE'S 

QUEEN- REARING 
— —  BOOK 


For  Only  25  Cents 


When  taken  with  the  Weekly  Ameri«*aii  Bee  Journal  for  One  Year  at  $1— 

making:  $1.25  for  both. 

(Book  bound  in  Leatherette  cover,  otherwise  same  as  the  cloth-bound  book,  which  is  |1.) 

* 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  body,  either  new  or  old  subscribers,  bat  the  latter  when  accept- 
ing it  must  send  enough  to  pay  their  subscriptions  a  year  in  advance,  if  they  are  in  arrears  now, 

Mr.  Doolittle'8  book  tells  in  detail  just  how  he  rears  the  best  queens  possible;  also  gives 
His  Methods  of  Comb  Honey  Production.  Every  bee-keeper  should  have  this  book. 
(126  pages.) 

OUR  STANDARD-BRED  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
are  unexcelled      Reared  by  best  queen-breeders.     Prices— 1  Untested,  75c;  3  for  $2.10;  or  6  for 
§4.00.     Orders  filled  in  rotation.     Better  get  your  orders  in  NOW  for  June  delivery. 

The  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  one  year  with  Untested  Italian  Queen — both  for  $1.50. 
And  to  all  such  who  order,  and  who  are  NEW  subscribers,  we  will  send  FREE  all  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal  since  Jan.  1,  1906,  so  long  as  they  last.  We  have  quite  a  few 
full  sets  left  since  Jan.  1.     First  come,  first  served. 

Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  on  request,  or  a  Trial  Trip  of  3  months  (13 
copies)  for  only  20  cents,  to  a  new  reader.  Better  order  now,  as  there  are  lots  of  good  things 
appearing  in  its  columns  every  week.  Address, 
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QEORQE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

834  Deapbopn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  impkments.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar.  by  mail. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

IMevv^    Yorlc 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  laees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.75:  in  a  chaff  hive,  S9  50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  S4.25.  Silk- 
faced  bee-veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
$1  00.     Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping-cases, and  a  full  line 
of  Bee  -  keepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let    us     hear     from     you. 

Marshfield  Mfg.  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 
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Hundred  Cents  on  a  Dollar 

Is  what  You  Get  If  You  Order  Lewis  Goods 


FRAMES 

The  frames  you  sent  me  were  duly  re 
ceived,  and  they  are  the  best,  finest,  and 
nicest  frames  I  have  ever  had. 

H.  P.  Wilson,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 
Received    my  100    brood-frames    in  fine 
shape,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them. 
They  are  the  best  I  have  ever  put  together. 
D.  S.  Haag,  Rock  City,  111. 
I  find  frames,  fences,  covers,  hive  bodies 
and  bottoms  perfect,  and  made  of  the  fin- 
est lumber  I  ever  saw  supplies  made  of. 
D.  M.  Landenslayer,  Mackeyville,  Pa. 

PROMPTNESS 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  way  of  doing  business  in  such  a 
season  as  this  when  every  one  is  excited. 
E.  W.  Coe,  Aug.,  1903,  Clarence,  la. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
goods  ordered  from  you  and  thank  you 
for  your  promptness  in  sending  them 

Claude  L.  Madison,  Alden,  111. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Remembering  how  well  you  did  vyith 
me  over  22  years  ago  on  some  hives  I 
bought,  I  hope  we  may  come  together 
again  on  a  small  deal. 

Leopold  Moller,  Fremont,  Neb. 
I  thank  you  for  thirty  years  of  friendly 
dealings.  „,    .,  „. 

C.  Theilman,  Theilman,  Minn. 

Don't  worry  about  us  not  handling  your 
goods.  I  have  used  and  sold  your  goods 
for  15  years,  and  consider  them  the  fin<  st 
beeware  made.  „  t-.  n  m 

J.  Enyhart  &  Son,  McFall,  Mo. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  your  way  of  do- 
ing business,  and  satisfied  with  all  goods 
received  from  your  factory.  Can  say  that 
they  are  much  better  than  I  can  get  any 

place  else.  ,       „    ,  ^  , ,   t 

J.  F.  Nolte,  Redfield,  la. 

I  received  goods  o.  k.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
deal  with  a  firm  like  yours. 

H.  Luke,  Burlington,  Wis 

PACKING 

We  think  your  policy  of  packing 
goods  in  first-class  shape  and  a  spe- 
cified number  to  the  crate  is  a  win- 
ning card. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

I  consider  your  freedom  from  mis- 
takes quite  wonderful  considering 
the  r  umber  and  variety  of  pieces  in 
the  various  lines  of  good  -  you  carry. 
W.  C   Gibson, 

National  Home,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SECTIONS 

Received  my  sections  in  fine  shape  and 
am  well  pleased  with  them.     They  are  the 
best  sections  I  have  ever  put  together. 
Arthur  Strampe.  Paullina,  la. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  your  make 
of  sections  the  nearest  perfect  I  have  ever 
had.  I  have  folded  packages  of  500  with 
out  breaking  one,  and  I  can  not  say  that  of 
others  I  have  used. 

George  Brown,  Deerfield,  la. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  bought 
10,000  sections  from  three  other  firms.  Be- 
fore, I  had  used  yours  for  several  years; 
but  have  decided,  after  a  thorough  trial 
that  yours  are  the  best  and  most  perfect 
sections  in  every  way  that  I've  ever  used. 
David  Foote,  Riceville,  la. 

Everybody  wants  Lewis  Sections. 

A.  W.  Swan,  Centralia,  Kan. 

I  have  used  your  supplies  exclusively 
for  almost  14  years,  especially  the  sections, 
and  I  don  t  want  any  other  kind. 

C.  H.  Harlan,  Mora,  Minn. 

I  have  received  those  sections  in  good 
shape,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  same. 
They  are  all  right  in  every  way.  I  shall 
recommend  your  bee-supplies  to  other 
bee-keepers.  I  think  you  make  better 
goods  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world. 
Accept  my  thanks. 

Geo.  B.  McDaniels,  Grand  View,  la. 

HIVES 

We  note  that  the  Lewis  goods  for  the 
season  of  1906  are  finer  than  ever.  Hives 
and  hive  parts  are  without  any  knots.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  nice  that  we  are  very 
much  surprised,  as  we  supposed  that,  as 
lumber  got  scarcer  and  higher,  necessarily 
poorer  grades  of  lumber  would  have  to  be 
used  We  are  receiving  many  coirpli- 
ments  on  the  Lewis  goods  we  are  shipping 
out.  A.  G.  Wooodman  Co  , 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

About  two  months  ago  I  bought  25  of 

your  eight-frame  Dovetailed   hives  and   I 

put  these  together  without  losing  a  single 

piece.     I  find  these  hives  to  be  better  than 

any  other  I   have  ever  used.     Although  I 

have  a  gas-engine  and   good  tools  I 

can   buy    your    hives    cheaper,    and 

more  accurately  made. 

E.  K.  Meredith,  Batavia,  111. 

Your  hives  look  as  if  they  had 
been  sandpapered  after  they  are 
nailed  up.  I  have  just  finished  nail- 
ing up  40  two- story  hives,  and  they 
are  as  nice  as  could  be. 

L.  B.  Smith.  Rescue,  Tex. 


Nearly  15  Million  Sections,  Thousands  of  Hives 

Now  ox\  Hand  ii\  tKe  "WareHouses  of  Otxr  Agents 
and  Otxrselves  Ready  for  Prompt    SKipment.     .     . 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,Watertown,  Wis. 
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G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE,  in  shaking  a  swarm,  is 
careful  to  avoid  deluging  the  bees  with  nec- 
tar, p  652.  Some  others,  perhaps  especial- 
ly Colorado  bee-keepers,  think  this  deluging 
an  important  part  of  the  process.  I  wonder 
which  is  right. 

Professor  Cook  says,  page  *^i6,  that  all 
wasps  are  our  good  friends.  Across  the  wa- 
ter bee-keepers  make  a  special  effort  to  com- 
bat them,  the  books  of  Cowan  and  Cheshire 
giving  directions  to  destroy  their  nests.  But 
I  suspect  that  on  this  side  we  don't  have 
their  wasp,  Vespa  vulgaris. 

L'Apiculteur  thinks  American  sections 
should  be  replaced  by  a  French  article,  and 
advises  a  trial  of  pasteboard  sections 
strengthened  by  removable  tin  corners. 
[At  present  prices,  even  with  basswood 
timber  constantly  advancing,  that  material 
will  be  cheaper  than  pasteboard,  especially 
if  we  would  include  the  tin  corners,  which, 
we  will  say,  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.— Ed.] 

The  German  Central  Union  of  bee- 
keepers numbers  39,809  memhers.—Muench- 
ener  Bztg.  [Nearly  40,000  members!  Of 
the  half- million  bee-keepers  in  the  United 
States,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  one  or- 
ganization that  would  equal  the  strength  of 
the  one  mentioned,  at  least,  if  not  consider- 
ably surpass  it.  When  the  National  Asso- 
ciation reached  a  membership  of  2500  it 
seemed  big.— Ed.  1 

Speaking  of  close  division-boards,  p.  643, 
the  editor  says,  ' '  I  would   go   further,  and 


nail  the  strip  on  the  top  edge  also."  I  nev- 
er saw  that  before,  but  I  feel  sure  that  up- 
per closing  is  more  important  than  any 
thing  lower  down.  [Our  Mr.  Pritchard,  who 
has  charge  of  our  north  yard,  says  he  does 
not  want  any  strips  on  the  bottom  but  be- 
lieves that  some  on  the  ends  and  tops  are 
very  important— the  top  especially.— Ed.] 

M.  Duval-Trepied,  as  reported  in  L'Api- 
culteur, by  neglect  put  away  one  extracting- 
super  in  the  fall  without  .having  it  cleaned 
out  by^the  bees.  After  the  following  har- 
vest, upon  uncapping  the  combs  an  odor  of 
fermented  honey  was  at  once  noted.  An 
examination  showed  bubbles  of  air  or  gas  in 
the  sealed  honey,  and  the  taste  of  the  honey 
left  no  doubt  as  to  fermentation.  The  fer- 
mentation was  attributed  to  the  atoms  of 
honey  left  in  the  cells  by  the  extractor. 

E.  W.  Alexander,  p.  649,  says  to  replace 
finished  sections  as  fast  as  five  or  six  can  be 
found  in  a  super,  so  as  to  help  against 
swarming.  But  he  limits  the  number  of  su- 
pers to  two.  Now,  I  don't  understand  that 
it  is  the  presence  of  finished  sections  that  in- 
clines to  swarming,  but  the  absence  of  work- 
ing room;  so  if  I  leave  a  super  on  until  most 
of  the  sections  are  finished,  and  yet  add 
enough  more  supers  so  that  my  bees  have 
more  working  room  than  his,  will  that  not 
be  better?  In  this  locality,  in  a  good  flow, 
the  bees  will  finish  all  but  the  corner  sec- 
tions of  the  super  without  darkening  them, 
and  I  think  the  honey  is  better. 

Wm.  M.  Whitney  writes  that,  in  using 
the  groove-and- wedge  plan  of  fastening 
foundation,  in  some  instances  the  wedge  did 
not  hold  the  foundation,  and  says :  ' '  The 
trouble  in  every  instance  coming  under  my 
observation  was  caused  from  the  groove  not 
being  cut  deep  enough  to  let  the  wedge  down 
the  full  depth,  which  was  remedied  by  dress- 
ing off  the  thin  edge,  or  bottom  of  the 
wedge.  I  think  the  groove  should  be  cut 
deeper  than  is  the  present  practice. ' '  [  When 
we  first  put  out  the  groove- and- wedge  plan 
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we  did  not  make  the  groove  for  the  wedge 
as  wide  as  now  and  have  been  doing  for 
some  time  past.  This  may  explain  the  ap- 
parent conflict  of  experiences.  — Ed.] 

For  some  reason  putting  weak  colonies 
over  strong  ones  in  spring  has  not  been  a 
howling  success  with  me.  I  tried  it  again 
this  year  in  only  one  case— a  very  weak  col- 
ony over  a  strong  one,  no  smoke  used. 
Within  24  hours  the  whole  business  in  the 
upper  story  was  slaughtered,  queen  and  all. 
Was  it  the  hybrid  blood  ?  [Right  you  are. 
You  stick  to  those  naughty  hybrids  or  mon- 
grels. Mr.  Alexander  keeps  nothing  but  the 
very  best  gentle  leather-colored  Italians, 
and  here  is  where  the  difference  lies.  Our 
Mr.  Warden  reports  that  the  plan  gives  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  He  considers  it  one  of 
the  best  tricks  of  the  trade  that  was  ever 
given  in  a  bee  journal. 

Pollen  is  not  generally  assessed  at  its 
true  value,  even  by  bee-keepers.  Many  a 
pound  of  good  pollen  is  allowed  to  be  wasted 
or  spoiled  when  the  bee-keeper  would  not 
for  a  minute  allow  the  same  weight  of  hon- 
ey to  go  to  waste.  But  I  protest  against 
accusing  the  bees  of  the  same  lack  of  judg- 
ment. A  footnote,  p.  640,  says,  "They  will 
gather  pollen  when  they  can  not  get  any 
thing  else  .  .  .  when  nectar  comes  in 
they  will  spend  all  their  energies  in  the  stor- 
age of  honey. ' '  In  early  spring  the  propor- 
tion of  pollen  to  honey  is  larger,  as  at  that 
time  nearly  every  thing  gathered  is  used  up 
in  brood-rearing.  Later  on  an  excess  of 
honey  is  gathered  for  winter  stores,  and  yet 
I  never  saw  so  heavy  a  flow  of  honey  that 
the  bees  did  not  do  their  daily  stunt  on  pol- 
len. [Perhaps  my  language,  taken  literally, 
apart  from  every  thing  else,  may  be  a  little 
strong.  But  I  was  assuming  that  the  bees 
already  had  the  hives  well  filled  with  pollen; 
then  when  a  flow  of  nectar  would  come  on 
they  would  gather  no  pollen  because  none 
would  be  needed.  Am  I  not  right  under 
these  conditions?  I  grant  that  some  stray 
bees  will  be  taking  in  pollen,  even  in  the 
height  of  a  white-clover  or  bass  wood  flow; 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  such  times  there 
is  no  pollen,  or  at  least  not  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  brooding  going  on  in  the  hive? 
-Ed.] 

Desiring  to  test  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Doolittle's  belief  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
heat  from  the  brood-nest  when  an  empty 
story  is  put  over  a  colony,  I  experimented. 
May  7,  in  the  morning,  I  put  an  empty  hive- 
body  on  No.  66,  and  covered  it,  fastening  a 
thermometer  to  the  inside  of  the  cover,  hav- 
ing another  thermometer  outside.  An  hour 
later  it  was  21  degrees  warmer  in  the  hive 
than  outside.  At  9:35  it  was  17  degrees 
warmer  in  the  hive;  at  11:15,  21  degrees;  at 
12:15,  22  degrees;  at  1:40  p.m.,  13  degrees; 
and  at  5:10,  9  degrees.  [You  do  not  state 
any  conclusions,  doctor;  but  the  inference  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  difference  all 
the  way  from  22  to  9  degrees  between  the 
mside  and  outside  temperature,  therefore 
tnere  must  have  been  a  loss  of  heat  from 


the  only  source  of  heat— the  ball  of  bees  in 
the  lower  hive.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
you  would  infer  that  the  crust  of  bees  did 
not  hold  all  the  heat  because  some  of  it  es- 
caped into  the.  upper  hive.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Doolittle  meant  that  the  brooding  heat  of 
the  cluster  of  bees  would  be  the  same,  no 
matter  what  the  outside  temperature  was ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  keep  this  heat  up,  the 
cluster  would  either  have  to  contract  or  eat 
more  honey  and  thus  generate  more  heat. 
Possibly  bees  have  other  means  of  raising 
their  own  internal  temperature;  but  that 
would  not  prove  that  the  outside  crust  of 
bees  would  confine  the  heat.  I  give  it  up, 
and  will  turn  you  over  to  the  ' '  tender  mer- 
cies" of  Doolittle.— Ed.] 

f'  Glad  to  see  the  exact]  figures|^for^the 
time  of  a  queen's  maturing,  from  so  experi- 
enced a  hand  as  G.  M.  Doolittle,  page  647. 
If  three  days  be  allowed  for  an  egg  to  hatch, 
his  time  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the 
emerging  of  the  queen  is  from  15  days  to  15 
days  4  hours.  Formerly  17  days  was  taught, 
and  16  days  is  still  given  by  some  authorities. 
Fifteen  is  the  time  in  this  locality.  [In  view 
of  the  reported  different  experiences,  it  may 
be  possible  that  the  difference  in  climatic 
conditions  may  account  for  the  delay  in 
queens  hatching.  I  have  been  running  an 
incubator  lately,  or  trying  to,  and  I  got  47 
chicks  out  of  a  possible  130  It  took  22  days 
for  most  of  them  to  hatch.  I  am  told  that 
some  of  them  ought  to  have  come  out  on  the 
20th  day.  But  my  incubator  man  tells  me 
that  I  kept  the  temperature  too  low  at  the 
start.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  bees  are 
not  able  in  all  localities  to  control  the  tem- 
perature around  the  cells,  especially  some 
seasons  of  the  year?  If  so,  this  would  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  the  recorded  ex- 
periences. 

As  I  know  you  will  inquire  about  the  fate 
of  those  chicks,  I  might  say  that  I  have  6  left.  AJ 
As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  the  temper-  fl 
ature  in  the  brooder  was  not  right,  I  shall 
try  it  again,  and  then  later  on,  perhaps,  try 
artificial  incubation  of  queen-cells  and  brood. 
If  I  do,  I  will  see  if  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  times  of  hatching  when  the  temperature 
is  below  normal  slightly,— Ed.] 

J.  Ridley  has  sounded  a  much-needed 
note  of  warning,  page  651.  Neither  are  his 
local  conditions  exceptional.  Those  of  Mr. 
Alexander  are  exceptional,  very.  I  believe 
Mr.  Alexander  is  a  good  bee-keeper,  and  a 
good  man;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  like  a 
general  attempt  at  following  his  teachings 
it  will  only  be  at  a  loss.  [And  yet,  doctor, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  favorable  reports 
from  those  who  have  followed  the  Alexan- 
der teachings— as  much  so  as  from  any  cor- 
respondent who  ever  wrote  for  these  columns. 
You  will  not  forget  to  consider  that  Mr. 
Alexander  as  well  as  myself  have  both  stat- 
ed the  peculiarities  of  his  locality.  His  hon- 
ey-flow is  considerably  later  than  most  of  us 
have.  It  is  of  a  different  character,  and 
his  bee  range  is  decidedly  different  in  that 
the  bees  can  fly  further  than  they  can  in 
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most  localities  in  quest  of  nectar.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander perhaps  assumes  that  his  reader  will 
' '  read  between  the  lines ' '  more  than  he 
does;  that  is,  he  assumes  that  he  will  take 
into  careful  consideration  the  surrounding 
conditions  as  he  has  given  them  at  different 
times.  Take,  for  example,  Doolittle's  non- 
swarming  articles.  One  must  have  a  locali- 
ty that  will  give  a  surplus  of  combs  filled 
with  honey  after  the  main  or  general  honey- 
flow;  and  that  locality  must  have  a  yield 
from  fruit-bloom  much  stronger  than  most 
of  us  have  or  the  bees  can  not  be  kept  "rich 
in  honey."— Ed.] 

A.  K.  Ferris  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  edi- 
tor, p.  670,  and  wants  to  get  me  out  alone. 
All  right,  Bro.  Ferris,  I  am  ready  for  you. 
I  call  your  attention  to  two  points.  First, 
in  that  little  picture,  No.  1,  p.  670,  the  com- 
partments are  about  as  far  as  you  could  get 
from  the  right  proportions.  It  may  be  that, 
in  a  construction  of  that  kind,  bees  ought  to 
cluster  just  as  you  picture  it.  I  don't  know; 
I  never  tried  it.  But  I  will  try  to  show  you 
just  how  my  bees  do  cluster  in  a  hive  with 
three  compartments,  for  I  had  50  such  hives 
made,  using  full-sized  frames,  and  have  had 
experience  with  hundreds  of  nuclei  in  them. 
Here  is  a  picture  drawn  to  scale  if  the  print- 
er follows  copy : 
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"What  was  the  second  point?"  Oh,  yes! 
the  second  pomt  is  that  a  nucleus  doesn't  al- 
ways cluster  near  the  entrance.  Now  wait 
till  I  catch  you  out  alone.  [In  your  three- 
compartment  mating-hive  you  have  shown 
the  central  compartment  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  the  two  outside  ones.  If  you  made 
each  division  the  same  size,  would  you  not 
get  a  difference  very  much  like  that  shown 
in  the  Ferris  diagram?  Your  bees  must  be 
different  from  ours  if  they  do  not  show  a 
strong  tendency  to  cluster  directly  over  or 
toward  the  entrance.  In  very  warm  weath- 
er it  would  not  make  very  much  difference. 
-Ed.] 

The  editor,  p.  641,  says,  "Honest,  now, 
don't  you  find  yourself  clinging  to  the  old, 
true,  and  tried  more  than  you  once  did? 
Peer  again  into  the  archives  of  memory." 
I  peered.  Not  getting  a  very  clear  view,  I 
tried  to  find  out  from  my  assistant,  and  ask- 
ed, "Don't  you  think  I  am  a  little  more  con- 
servative about  trying  new  things  than  I 
used  to  be?"  In  a  rather  listless  way  she 
replied,  "Yes,  I  suppose  so;  why?"  "Oh! 
I  just  wanted  to  know. "  Then  she  added, 
half  meditatively,  "I  don't  think   there   is 


much  improvement,  though,  I  must  confess. " 
So  I  suppose  I  have  improved  at  least  a  lit- 
tle. [Your  assistant  is  not  a  good  judge,, 
because  she  is  more  conservative  than  you; 
but  is  it  not  a  fact,  doctor,  that  you  clung" 
tenaciously  to  the  old  T  super  with  loose 
T  tins  when  all  the  younger  fry  had  aban- 
doned them  in  favor  of  either  the  section- 
holder  or  wide  frame?  Then  you  never 
liked  the  plain  section  or  shallow  hive.  You 
are  in  good  company;  but  that  company  are 
mainly  those  who  got  used  to  the  older  style 
of  goods.  I  grant  that,  for  one  of  your 
years,  you  have  a  young  heart,  and  that 
you  like  to  try  new  things.  But  I  repeat, 
don't  you  find  yourself  clinging  to  the  old, 
true,  and  tried  just  a  wee  bit  more  than  you 
once  did?  But  you  ask  how  about  your  as- 
sistant. I  do  not  know,  for  when  we  meet 
face  to  face  we  very  often  get  into  an  argu- 
ment and  I— I  get  the  worst  of  it.  While 
we  are  on  "speaking  terms"  there  are 
some  subjects  we  now  studiously  avoid. 
For  example,  we  don't  discuss  whether 
holes  in  hives  should  be  stuffed  with  rags 
to  keep  bees  from  getting  out,  nor  yet 
whether  there  should  be  "weeds  and 
things  "  around  a  bee-yard.— Ed,] 


A    VISIT    FROM    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    RURAL 
BEE-KEEPER. 

We  had  a  call  recently  from  W.  H.  Put- 
nam, of  the  Rtiral  Bee-keeper,  of  River 
Falls,  Wis.  He  had  just  been  in  attendance 
at  the  White  Class  Advertising  banquet 
held  in  Chicago  on  May  22.  and  before  re- 
turning was  taking  a  tour  among  the  bee- 
keepers. He  left  here  for  Flint,  Michigan, 
where  he  expected  to  see  the  editor  of  the 
Bee  keepers'  Review.  Mr.  Putnam  gets  out 
a  good  bee-paper,  and  its  editor  is  doing 
what  all  editors  of  bee-papers  ought  to  do- 
visit  bee  keepers.  We  wish  Mr.  Putnam 
every  success. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  SEASON  ;  POSTAL-CARD 
REPORTS  CALLED  FOR. 

Our  bee  weather  has  been  ideal.    Hot 
days  and  cold  nights,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  shower,  has  made  every  thing  smile 
including  the  clovers,  which  are  just  begin- 
ning to  show  their  faces. 

We  are  all  ejcpectant  as  to  what  the  har- 
vest will  be,  and  for  that  reason  I  hope  our 
readers  all  over  the  country  vdll  send  us 
postal  cards  with  one  or  two  sentences  on, 
and  no  more,  telling  us  what  the  prospects 
are,    and  how  clover  looks.    Don't,    don't 
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■write  long  letters.  At  most,  put  only  one  or 
two  sentences  on  a  postal  card.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous job  to  review  a  big  pile  of  corre- 
spondence. 

If  you  are  writing  about  other  matters  be 
sure  to  put  your  bee  report  on  a  special  slip 
of  paper  or  card  so  that  our  mailing  clerk 
can  separate  them. 

A.  I.  R.  WORKING  WITH  BEES  AGAIN. 

You  will  see  by  the  editorials  signed  ' '  A. 
1.  R. "  elsewhere  that  we  have  our  senior 
-editor  working  among  the  bees  again.  As 
we  are  short  of  help  1  pressed  him  into  ser- 
"vice  by  telling  him  that  we  wanted  him  to 
help  our  Mr.  Pritchard  to  make  up  50  baby 
nuclei  and  drive  back  to  the  north  yard.  Do 
not  forget  to  read  his  story,  as  it  is  told 
with  his  old-time  enthusiasm. 


DEATH  OF  J.  C.  ACKLIN. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  received 
sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  J.  C.  Ack- 
lin  at  the  hospital.  No  particulars  have 
been  received  at  this  writing.  Mr.  Acklin 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  bee  keepers 
and  supply-dealers  in  the  Northwest.  He 
was  a  lovable  man,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him  best.  His  business  will  be  han- 
dled by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Acklin,  as  formerly. 
Further  particulars  given  in  next  issue. 

CAUCASIANS    FOR    QUEEN-REARING,    GETTING 
BEES  FOR  "TWIN  HIVES,"  ETC 

I  HAVE  mentioned  elsewhere  that  I  took  a 
daughter  of  our  Caucasian  queen,  reared 
last  fall  in  our  Medina  apiary,  up  to  my  place 
in  Michigan.  This  Caucasian  daughter  pro- 
duced pretty  well-marked  Italians,  indicat- 
ing that  she  was  crossed  with  an  Italian 
drone.  Well,  her  bees  left  at  Medina  not 
only  started  a  great  lot  of  queen-cells  after 
their  queen  was  removed,  but  they  have 
been  kept  starting  grafted  cell  cups  ever 
since,  and  are  now  at  it  to-day,  six  weeks 
since  the  queen  that  was  taken  to  Michigan 
was  removed.  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  has 
charge  of  our  basswood  apiary,  says  they 
are  the  best  colony  of  bees  he  ever  had  to 
make  use  of  every  grafted  cell  cup;  and  not 
only  that,  they  are  so  gentle  to  handle  that 
he  never  uses  a  smoker  nor  a  veil;  and  I  no- 
ticed that  in  his  hurry  he  crushed  several 
bees  besides.  It  seems  too  bad  to  injure  or 
mutilate  bees  that  are  so  good-natured  they 
do  not  resent  it.  I  know  about  the  plea  that 
a  man's  time  is  worth  more  than  the  life  of 
two  or  three  bees  in  a  colony  of  40,000;  but 
for  all  that,  I  would  have  all  my  hives  and 
implements  so  it  would  not  take  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  avoid  injaring  even  a  single  bee, 
especially  when  I  had  one  of  these  nice  gen- 
tle colonies  that  are  such  good  honey-gath- 
erers. 

Let  me  now  digress  a  little.  Just  a  week 
ago  yesterday.  May  18,  we  purchased,  ten 
miles  out  in  the  country,  forty  colonies  of 
bees.  We  are  to  have  just  the  bees  and 
combs— no  hives.  On  the  day  I  have  men- 
tioned we  further  transferred  the  bees  into 
two- story  eight- frame   hives,   putting  the 


brood-combs  all  into  the  upper  story,  above 
a  perforated  zinc  honey-board,  and  the  queen 
and  bees  all  into  the  lower  story,  on  frames 
of  foundation.  Yesterday  (just  one  week 
after  this  transferring),  Mr.  Pritchard  and 
I  went  out  with  the  automobile,  carrying  24 
twin  nucleus  hives.  Our  plan  was  to  put 
bees  enough  into  each  little  twin  hive  from 
this  out-apiary.  I  said  that  it  would  be  a 
big  half-day's  work.  My  companion  thought 
that,  with  the  arrangements  he  had  made, 
we  could  do  it  in  two  hours.  Now,  please 
note  that  we  did  not  have  to  hunt  any  queens, 
for  they  were  all  below  perforated  zinc*  in 
the  lower  stories  which  were  not  molested. 
We  just  had  to  take  combs  from  the  upper 
story,  and  shake  off  the  bees  into  24  little 
hives— two  compartments  in  each  hive,  re- 
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TWIN  NUCLEUS  HIVE. 

member.  The  little  hives  were  first  distrib- 
uted through  the  apiary,  one  placed  at  the 
side  of  each  full  hive.  The  covers  were  re- 
moved so  as  to  have  every  thing  in  readiness ; 
then  the  enamel-cloth  covering  was  turned 
back,  and  a  tin  tunnel  with  square  bottom 
(just  such  as  we  used  to  use  when  we  sold 
bees  by  the  pound)  was  placed  over  one 
compartment  of  the  nucleus  hive.  A  little 
smoke  was  puffed  into  the  entrance  to  drive 
the  bees  pretty  well  into  the  upper  story; 
then  I  loosened  the  cover  while  a  little  smoke 
was  puffed  in  so  they  would  not  sting  too 
bad.     Mr.    Pritchard    picked   out   the   first 

*The  queen  excluding  zinc  honey-boards  fulfilled 
their  office  so  well  that  only  one  queen  in  the  forty 
hives  was  found  in  the  upper  story,  and  she  might  have 
been  put  in  there  by  some  mistake  when  the  transfer- 
ring was  first  done.  This  is  a  better  report  from  our 
perforated  zinc  than  I  expected. 
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comb,  covered  with  bees,  of  course.  I  quick- 
ly took  out  a  second;  and  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  shake  the  bees  off  into  the  tunnel  I 
shook  the  bees  off  from  my  comb,  putting 
the  contents  of  two  combs  into  one  com- 
partment. * 

Before  the  bees  could  fly  out,  the  enamel- 
cloth  flap  was  thrown  back,  the  tunnel  placed 
on  the  other  side,  and  two  more  combs 
shaken  the  same  way,  shaking  the  bees 
from  four  combs  in  each  top  story.  I  then 
replaced  the  empty  combs,  spaced  them  cor- 
rectly, and  put  on  the  cover.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Pritchard  had  the  next  hive  open  and 
ready.  I  said  I  did  not  know  but  we  could 
get  through  a  hive  in  five  minutes.  This 
would  take  two  hours  for  taking  the  bees 
from  the  24  hives.  But  that  was  theory.  I 
did  not  think  practice  could  come  out  as 
rapidly.  Well,  what  do  you  think?  In  just 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  we  had  our  bees  all 
in  the  little  boxes,  and  we  might  have  got 
home  long  before  Ernest  expected  us,  in 
good  shape,  had  not  two  of  the  nucleus  hives 
got  loose  and  fell  out  in  the  road.  It  was 
really  too  bad  to  see  the  little  fellows  tum- 
bled into  the  dusty  road,  and  really  touching 
the  way  they  tried  to  rub  the  dust  out  of 
their  eyes,  wondering  why  they  had  been 
abused  in  that  way.  As  the  mishap  occur- 
red when  we  were  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  apiary,  a  boy  was  sent  back 
with  some  combs  or  hatching  brood  in  one 
little  hive.  He  managed  to  catch  enough  of 
the  flying  bees,  including  the  dusty  fellows, 
to  fill  one  little  hive,  so  only  one  hiveful  was 
lost. 

I  believe  this  is  about  the  most  rapid  work 
in  an  apiary  I  ever  did,  even  if  I  am  66  years 
old. 

One  reason  why  we  were  in  a  hurry  was 
that  Mr.  Pritchard  had  at  the  basswood 
apiary,  of  which  he  has  charge,  forty  or  fif- 
ty virgin  queens  just  hatched  or  hatching 
out,  and  something  had  to  be  done  quickly 
to  get  a  place  in  which  to  put  these  young 
queens.  Now,  the  automobile  was  not  only 
a  big  help  in  going  ten  miles  and  back  so 
quickly,  but  it  was  away  ahead  of  a  horse  in 
enabling  us  to  run  right  up  into  the  very 
center  of  the  apiary;  and  when  the  mishap 
occurred  on  the  road,  there  was  no  worry 
about  the  horse  getting  stung.  This  old  au- 
tomobile that  I  use  myself  does  not  repre- 
sent much  capital,  for  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  bring  $200,  and  may  be  not  more  than 
$150  in  any  market.  By  replacing  the  parts 
that  have  become  worn  out  it  is  doing  ser- 
vice practically  as  well  as  it  did  when  it  was 
brand-new.  It  is  now  being  put  to  pretty 
constant  use  during  the  fourth  summer. 

GETTING  BEES  FOR  STOCKING  NUCLEI. 

Last  winter  when  on  the  island  I  fussed 
quite  a  little  to  get  the  adhering  bees  for 
my  twin  boxes.  But  they  would  go  back 
home,  and  frequently  start  robbing,  until 
finally  I  told  Mr.  Shumard  to  take  the  boat 

*  There  were  no  combs  nor  frames  in  these  compart 
ments.  These  were  put  in  at  the  same  time  we  tr  ave 
them  virgin  queens  after  they  weie  placed  at  the  mat- 
ing-yard. 


and  bring  me  some  bees  from  his  apiary,  sL 
mile  and  a  half  across  the  water.  As  soon 
as  I  used  those  bees  brought  from  a  distance 
my  troubles  were  all  ended.  When  they 
took  a  flight  they  came  right  back  to  their 
hives  because  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go; 
and  they  did  not  teach  others  to  rob.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  went  away  some  dis- 
tance to  get  bees  to  stock  the  little  hives  — 
A.  I.  R. 


PROF.    H.    A.    SURFACE,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BEE-KEEP- 

ERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State'^ 
Bee-keepers'  Association  is  Professor  H.  A.- 
Surface,  who  is  also  the  State  Zoologist  ot 
Pennsylvania;  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Ornithologist 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Natural- History  Associa- 
tion; Fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc.  While 
his  original  published  matter  on  insects, 
birds,  and  other  forms  of  animal  life,  aver- 
ages considerably  more  than  one  page  of 
printed  matter  each  day,  and  he  travels 
hundreds  of  miles  per  month  delivering  lec- 
tures and  attending  to  pubHc  duties  in  the 
Keystone  State,  and  has  a  daily  mail  which 
for  some  years  has  averaged  more  than  fifty 
letters  per  day,  and  devotes  some  time  to 
investigations  and  making  collections,  as 
well  as  teaching  zoology  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  he  finds  some  time  each  week 
to  spend  among  his  bees,  which  he  says  is 
his  only  recreation  and  pleasure,  besides  that 
sacred  time  of  only  a  few  hours  per  week 
which  he  has  the  opportunity  to  pass  with 
his  charming  wife  and  interesting  family, 
consisting  of  a  boy  and  two  younger  daugh- 
ters. By  the  way,  Mrs.  Surface  proved 
herself  a  musician  of  rare  ability  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association  by  captivating  the 
audience  with  her  delightful  instrumental 
and  vocal  music.  She  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  schoolteachers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(nee  May  Bleasdale). 

Professor  Surface's  career  has  been  quite 
varied,  as  his  preparation  for  his  life-work 
has  taken  him  to  different  States  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Waynesville,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  he  worked  until  he  entered  the  Leba- 
non Normal  School,  going  next  to  the  Ohio 
State  University,  where  he  received  the  de- 
grees of  "B.  S.  "  in  1891  and  "M.  S."  in 
1892.  He  was  then  made  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Geology  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  also  on  the  Ohio  Geological 
Survey.  In  preparing  the  World  s  Fair  ex- 
hibit and  in  other  duties  he  traveled  over 
the  Buckeye  State  until  the  editor  of  The 
Ohio  State  Journal  referred  to  him  as 
"The  Stanley  of  Ohio."  He  next  went  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  special  studies 
in  Z  jology,  and  then  for  two  years  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  University 
of  the   Pacific,  California.    He  received  a 
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Fellowship  in  Zoology  in  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N  Y. ,  where  he  also  taught  vertebrate 
zoology,  then  for  two  years  devoted  his 
time  to  the  Directorship  of  Nature  Study  in 
the  Ithaca  public  schools.  In  1900  he  accept- 
ed the  Chair  of  Zoology  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  which  he  is  now  about  to  re- 
sign in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his 
State  work  at  Harrisburg,  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  over  three  years. 

In  his  apiary,  which  was  on  the  grounds 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  State 
College,  but  has  very  recently  been  moved  to 
his  new  home  at  Harrisburg,  he  has  all  the 
various  races  of  bees  that  are  to-day  kept 
on  the  American  continent.  By  the  use  of 
queen  and  drone  traps  he  keeps  the  different 
races  absolutely  pure,  or  effects  such  crosses 
as  he  desires.  He  is  thus  testing  them,  as 
well  as  certain  select  mated  crosses,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  region,  and  the  results  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  bee-keepers. 

Mr.  L.  R.  White,  B.  S.,  who  is  one  of 
Prof.  Surface's  scientific  assistants  at  Har- 
risburg, was  recently  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  and  they  are  preparing  a  com- 
plete card  catalog  list  of  all  the  bee-keepers 
of  that  State,  as  referred  to  elsewhere. 

Professor  Surface  has  also  charge  of  the 
Agricultural  Zoological  Museum  in  the  new 
capitol  building  at  Harrisburg,  and  in  this 
are  being  placed  exhibits  of  various  honeys, 
honey-producing  plants,  specimens  of  vari- 
ous races  of  bees,  apiarian  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  including  different  kinds  of  hives  and 
tools,  and  all  possible  journals  and  books  on 
bee-keeping.  He  has  recently  prepared  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  bee-keeping,  and  gives 
this  at  farmers'  and  teachers'  institutes  and 
elsewhere.  He  and  Secretary  White  are  al- 
so giving  public  demonstrations  of  methods 
of  transferring  bees  from  old  boxes  to  mod- 
ern hives,  and  also  demonstration  in  meth- 
ods of  handling  and  manipulating  bees.  He 
is  also  doing  his  full  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Press  Committee  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  results  of  great  benefit  to  the 
28,000  bee-keepers  in  the  Keystone  State. 


THE  BIG    FIELD    DAY    OF    THE    MEETING    OF 
BEE-KEEPERS  AT  OUR  JENKINTOWN  API- 
ARY   NEAR     PHILADELPHIA     ON 

JUNE  26th. 

The  field-day  demonstration  work  given 
at  our  Jenkintown  apiary  last  September 
gave  such  general  satisfaction  to  so  many 
of  our  eastern  readers  that  we  decided  to 
have  another  one,  this  time  holding  it  near 
the  close  of  the  white-clover  honey  harvest, 
when  actual  demonstrations  can  be  niade 
showing  the  various  manipulations  practiced 
by  expert  bee-keepers  just  as  they  are  con- 
ducted by  themselves  in  their  own  yards  in 
their  everyday  work. 

Last  year  there  was  an  attendance  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  bee-keepers  — as  large  a 
number  as  was  ever  gathered  together  in 
this  country  at  any  one  place,  of  persons  in- 


terested in  btes,  if  I  mistake  not.  Our  peo- 
ple in  the  East,  from  the  advices  already 
received,  feel  that  possibly  there  will  be 
1000  bee-keepers  present  this  year.  We 
have  issued  invitations  to  Doolittle,  Alex- 
ander, Pratt,  Phillips,  Coggshall,  Lyon, 
Bigelow,  Morrison,  and  other  prominent  bee- 
keepers, to  attend  this  meeting  and  show 
some  of  the  "tricks  of  the  trade."  If  Mr. 
Alexander  is  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
illness  he  will  give  personal  demonstrations 
of  how  he  does  his  work.  Mr.  Doolittle,  if 
he  can  get  away,  will  do  likewise,  and  so 
will  all  the  rest  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned.  An  opportunity  will  be  given,  in 
an  informal  way,  to  ask  questions  at  each 
step  of  the  work.  While  in  one  sense  of 
the  word  this  will  be  like  a  convention,  yet 
it  will  be  entirely  different  in  that  the  actual 
things  described  in  the  bee- journals  and  at 
conventions  will  be  shown  step  by  step  with 
bees  in  a  bee-yard.  For  example,  E.  L. 
Pratt,  or  Swarthmore,  will  show  some  of  his 
difficult  stunts  that  others  have  failed  in 
performing,  such  as  cell-forming,  grafting, 
forming  nuclei  with  a  teacupful  of  bees, 
etc.,  etc.  Others  will  show  the  different 
methods  of  shook  swarming,  how  to  hold 
the  frames,  how  to  avoid  stings,  how  to 
open  the  hive,  how  to  clip  queens,  how  to 
put  them  up  for  export  and  domestic  mail, 
besides  a  lot  of  other  manipulations  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  A.  I.  Root,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  other  members  of  the  Root 
Company,  will  be  present  to  help  in  the 
work.  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  lately  from  the 
tropics,  where  he  secured  two  very  fine  col- 
onies of  stingless  bees  which  produce  large 
quantities  of  fine  honey,  will  be  on  hand  to 
show  these  bees,  explain  their  peculiarities, 
possibility  of  domesticating  them  in  this 
country,  how  to  handle  them,  etc. 

In  a  word,  we  hope  to  make  it  one  grand 
field  day  where  bee-keepers  can  get  togeth- 
er and  visit,  ask  questions  and  see  how  oth-        JJ 
ers  handle  bees.    They  will,  no  doubt,  form        ^ 
in  little  groups  around  some  .Gamaliel  of 
bee  fame,  at  whom  they  can  fire  questions 
and  get  direct  replies  by  word  of  mouth. 
This  meeting  will  differ  from  a  regular  bee 
convention,  as  there  will  be  little  formal- 
ity, but  an  unconventional  conclave  of  kin- 
dred hearts  and  souls  to  meet  and  show  each 
other  little  tricks  we  have  learned. 
Those  who  come  will  be  our  guests. 
While,  unfortunately,  the  date  set  will  be 
in  the  busy  season,  yet  in  order  to  demon- 
strate properly  all  the  different  processes  it 
must  be  held  at  a  time  when  there  will  be  no 
robbing,  when  the  hives  may  be  opened  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  dozen  bee-keep- 
ers at  a  time  if  need  be. 

There  will  be  lunch  at  noon-  and  supper  in 
the  evening  will  be  furnished,  free  of  cost 
to   all  who    come  and  are    provided  with 
badges   which  will   be  furnished.     See  an- 
nouncement on  another  page  with  particu-  « 
lars.     Reduced  railroad  rates  wil  be  announc-         a 
ed  later.    Those  who  desire  to  stay  over        ™ 
night  can  be  accommodated  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  to  $2.00  at  nearby  hotels. 
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PURE  ITALIANS  VS.  HYBRIDS  FOR  COMB  HON- 
EY; A  CRUMB  OF  COMFORT  FOR 
DR.  MILLER. 

I  believe  it  needs  no  expert  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  improvement 
in  Gleanings  in  the  last  few  years,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  reading  given.  But 
few  things  have  interested  me  more  than 
Stray  Straws,  especially  the  ' '  scrap ' '  be- 
tween the  editor  and  Dr.  Miller.  The  edi- 
tor usually  at  first  seems  to  get  the  better 
of  the  doctor;  but  while  we  bee-keepers  are 
standing  around  with  our  hands  in  our  pock- 
ets enjoying  the  sport,  the  doctor  snakes 
him  off  and  comes  out  of  the  ' '  scrap  ' '  good 
naturedly  smiling,  and  none  the  worse  for 
the  scrimmage;  and  we  cheer  him,  I  suppose, 
because  we  naturally  sympathize  with  the 
under  dog. 

Now,  while  it  is  not  usually  good  policy 
for  a  third  person  to  interfere  when  two  are 
scrapping,  I  am  tempted  to  express  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pure  Italians 
or  grade  bees  for  producing  honey.  Many 
years  ago  I  should  have  thought  just  as  the 
editor  does  to-day,  that  nothing  could  sur- 

Eass  pure- bred  Italians  for  storing  honey; 
ut  later  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
grade,  or  hybrid  bees,  as  they  are  often 
called,  were  quite  as  good. 

Thinking  I  might  be  mistaken  in  my  con- 
clusions I  sent  to  a  prominent  queen- breed- 
er, one  who  had  given  a  good  deal  of  care 
to  improving  his  stock,  and  bought  one  of 
his  choicest  queens,  paying  several  dollars 
for  the  same. 

I  did  not  care  to  breed  from  her  extensive- 
ly until  I  had  tested  the  ability  of  her  queen 
Frogeny  to  produce  good  stock  for  business, 
confess  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  her  workers,  as  well  as  those  colonies 
whose  queens  were  reared  from  her,  and 
mated  with  my  old  grade  drones,  proved 
most  excellent  workers,  decidedly  ahead  of 
my  old  stock  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Indeed,  I 
knew  I  was  not  mistaken,  as  the  difference 
was  so  marked.  Then  I  said  to  myself ,  "If 
a  cross  between  a  choice  pure  queen  and  my 
grade  drones  will  make  such  a  decided  im- 
provement, surely  the  pure  Italians  of  the 
best  strains  must  be  still  better.  So  I  sent 
for  a  choice  queen  of  that  strain  that  has 
since  become  known  as  ' '  Superior  stock, ' ' 
and  much  advertised  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
that  I  might  get  a  cross  between  two  choice 
strains  of  pure  Italian  bees;  and  I  succeeded 
in  getting  what  I  wanted,  and  found  them 
very  choice  honey- gatherers  and  comb- 
builders;  but,  alas  !  they  did  not  come  up  to 
my  expectations,  for  not  one  of  them  was 


equal  to  some  of  those  colonies  whose  queen 
had  mated  with  my  old  grade  drones.  To 
say  that  I  was  disappointed  is  putting  it 
very  mildly.  I  wrote  to  the  breeder  from 
whom  I  purchased  the  first  queen  mentioned 
above,  telling  him  my  disappointment.  He 
replied  that  my  experience  was  not  excep- 
tional, for  it  was  a  fact  that,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  the  pure-bred  bees  would 
not  equal  a  cross  between  them  and  black  or 
hybrid  drones,  as  he  had  foimd  from  such 
crosses  in  his  outyards. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things  to  butt  up 
against.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  an  in- 
ferior strain  of  pure  Italian  queens  crossed 
with  black  or  hybrid  drones  would  give  bees 
less  productive  than  pure-bred  bees  from 
some  better  strain;  but  a  cross  between  our 
best  strains  of  pure  Italian  queens  and  black 
or  grade  drones,  I  am  satisfied,  will  give 
larger  yields  of  honey  than  it  is  possible  to 
secure  in  any  other  way.  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  for  I  like  the  pure  bees  much  the 
best,  as  they  are  so  much  nicer  to  handle, 
and  withal  so  handsome  that  it  is  a  con- 
stant pleasure  to  work  them. 

My  present  practice  is,  so  far  as  I  can,  to 
breed  from  the  best  pure  queen  I  can  find, 
and  pay  no  attention  further.  My  own 
yards  and  my  neighbors'  furnish  enough 
black  and  grade  drones  to  give  vigor  to  my 
stock. 

A  FOUNDATION- STAY. 

I  have  found  a  single  upright  thin  strip  in 
the  center  of  the  brood-frame,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  foundation,  ample  pro- 
tection against  sagging,  and  would  much 
prefer  it  to  wire,  but  have  found  no  cheap 
way  to  fasten  to  top  and  bottom  of  frame. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WORKER  BEES  IN  THE  HARVEST. 

Dr.  Miller  quotes  Dzierzon  on  the  age  of 
bees,  showing  that  it  does  not  exceed  six 
weeks.  I  remember  very  well  how,  forty 
years  ago  this  season,  I  removed  a  queen 
from  a  strong  colony  of  black  bees  and  in- 
troduced a  pure  Italian  queen.  Of  course, 
the  last  black  bee  had  hatched  by  the  25th 
of  the  same  month.  The  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, as  I  remember,  the  black  bees  were 
nearly  all  gone,  when  I  observed  the  Italians 
of  the  hive  poimced  on  what  remained  and 
killed  them— for  what  reason  I  can  not  tell; 
but  I  was  satisfied  from  that  time  that,  dur- 
ing the  working  season,  we  might  safely 
say  that  six  weeks  is  the  limit.  V.  Buttel- 
Reepen  is  quoted  in  the  same  Straw  as  say- 
ing that,  "In  rich  forage  the  bee  lives  often 
only  two  or  three  weeks. ' '  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  here.  By 
rich  forage  I  suppose  an  abundance  of  honey 
is  meant.  My  experience  has  been  that 
bees  live  much  longer  when  honey  is  abun- 
dant in  flowers  than  when  the  yield  is  verv 
light.  In  a  season  of  scarcity,  although 
there  may  be  a  large  amount  of  Ijrood  in  the 
hive,  the  colony  will  not  become  strong 
enough  to  cast  a  swarm;  while  if  honey  is 
plentiful  they  are  soon  running  over  with 
bees. 

Again,  new  swarms,   made  when  honey 
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is  scarce,  dwindle  away  so  fast  that,  before 
young  brood  begins  to  hatch,  the  old  bees 
are  half  or  two-thirds  gone;  while  if  honey 
is  plentiful  the  colony  keeps  its  strength 
much  better. 

COLOR  OF  HONEY. 

Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  that  those  bees 
that  gather  amber  alfalfa  honey  found  no 
other  flowers  to  work  on  ?  Were  there  no 
weeds  among  the  alfalfa,  no  plants  growing 
along  the  irrigating- ditches  or  on  the  deserts 
within  a  few  miles  ?  How  does  that  sound 
—amber  alfalfa  honey"  ? 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  last  sea- 
son. The  clover  honey  during  most  of  the 
season  was  very  white  and  fine,  but  that 
gathered  late  was  dark.  I  began  to  wonder 
if  honey  gathered  from  clover  late  in  the 
season  was  dark  like  sugar  made  from 
maples  late  in  the  season.  On  tasting  it,  it 
seemed  to  be  pure  clover  honey,  only  the 
flavor  as  well  as  color  was  a  little  off.  But 
when  I  came  to  pack  I  foimd  some  where 
the  lower  edge  of  the  comb  was  quite  dark, 
and  on  tasting  I  was  able  to  detect  a 
very  perceptible  buckwheat  flavor,  which 
showed  that  the  whole  cause  of  the  darker 
shade  of  honey  was  caused  by  a  very  slight 
mixture  of  buckwheat  honey.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  had  buckwheat  stored  in 
my  surplus-receptacles  but  three  or  four 
times  in  the  past  forty  years.  Does  the 
darker  or  amber  colored  alfalfa  have  the 
same  flavor  as  that  which  is  white  ? 

[Since  a  "third  party"  has  "butted" 
into  this  scrimmage  I  respectfully  invite  a 
"fourth  party  "  to  help  me.  It  is  not  fair 
for  two  big  fat  men  to  jump  on  to  one  poor 
little  editor.  If  I  am  to  be  "  knocked  out  " 
I'd  like  to  have  company.  Regarding  the 
amber  alfalfa.  I  feel  quite  positive  that 
there  was  nothing  else  from  which  the  bees 
could  gather  nectar.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  color,  I 
think. -Ed.] 


Mr.  R.  V.  Murray,  of  Cleveland,  the 
Gleanings  artist,  sends  the  following  verse 
which  comes  in  very  properly  just  now: 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing ; 

Thrift  comes  to  those  who  strive  ; 
The  bee  that  gets  the  honey 

Doesn't  loaf  around  the  hive. 

Apicultura  Moderna  is  the  name  of  anew 
bee-journal  published  in  Bucharest,  Rouma- 
nia.  The  issue  before  me  is  the  fourth. 
This  is  the  first  bee- journal  I  have  yet  seen 
in  the  Roumanian  language,  and  we  are  glad 


to  welcome  the  new  exchange.  In  size  it  is 
just  like  Gleanings,  but  contains  only  24 
pages.  Judging  by  the  headings,  the  jour- 
nal is  well  filled  with  matter  of  an  up-to- 
date  character. 

A  writer  in  a  French  journal  suggested,  a 
few  months  ago,  that  in  handling  queens  or 
cages  containing  queens  the  hands  should  be 
rubbed  over  thoroughly  with  beeswax,  as 
that  will  prevent  any  odor  from  the  hand 
adhering  to  the  cage.  He  says  there  is 
something  about  beeswax  that  attracts  a 
bee's  attention  very  strongly,  and  seems  to 
deprive  the  bee  of  its  bad  temper.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  suggestion  by  the  article 
on  introducing- cages  in  last  number. 

Paul  Schonf  eld,  whose  name  has  been  so 
long  identified  with  advanced  bee-keeping 
in  Europe,  and  whose  fame  in  that  line  is 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  Dzierzon,  died 
on  the  7th  of  April.  Like  Dzierzon  he  was 
a  native  of  Silesia.  By  profession  a  clergy- 
man, he  drifted  over  into  apiculture  owing 
to  some  unhappy  experience  with  a  man 
who  had  charge  of  his  bees.  The  dispute 
caused  Mr.  Schonfeld  to  resolve  to  take 
care  of  his  b°e3  himself,  and  fortunate  it  is 
for  the  world  that  it  thus  turned  out.  His 
crowning  work  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
was  his  Investigations  into  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Bee.  Like  Lang- 
stroth  he  made  the  world  his  parish,  and 
blessed  it,  by  so  doing,  for  all  time  to  come 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Leipzig  Bee  Journal 
for  the  above. 

I  glean  from  the  other  German  bee  papers 
that  father  Dzierzon  himself  is  fast  failing 
in  health,  being  now  in  his  96th  year;  hence 
we  may  expect  that  great  luminary  will 
soon  be  below  the  horizon. 

I  had  made  some  arrangements  to  trans- 
late the  following  article,  but  deferred  do- 
ing so  on  account  of  three  new  departments 
now  occupying  the  room  that  Pickings  for- 
merly did;  but  as  Mr.  Greiner  has  made  a 
translation  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  a  better 
one  than  I  could,  as  he  is  a  regular  Deutsch- 
er,  I  make  place  for  it  here,  as  I  consider  it 
as  valuable  as  any  thing  else  I  could  find. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HARD  WATER  ON  WAX  :   BY  P.  NEUMANN. 

Bee-keepers  will  have  made  the  discovery  that  cakes 
of  wax  often  have  a  grayish,  spongy  sediment  at  the 
bottom.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  this?  Maandschrip 
yoon  Bejenteelt  gives  the  following  explanation  :  Wax 
is  not  a  chemical  combination,  but  a  mixture  of  different 
ingredients  in  varying  quantities  which  may  be  again 
separated  one  from  another  by  boiling  in  alcohol.  The 
principal  ingredients  are  myricin  and  cerin.  There  may 
be  also  a  high  per  cent  of  cerolin  pr«  sent.  These  three 
ingredients  may  be  separated  in  the  following  manner  : 
Cerin  and  cerolin  will  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
myricin  does  nrt.  Filtering  the  hot  solution,  taking 
care  all  the  while  that  it  does  not  cool  off  during  the 
process,  there  will  remain  upon  the  filter  the  myricin  as 
a  grayish  matter.  When  the  filtered  portion  is  cooling 
off,  the  cerin  separates  from  the  cerolin,  as  it  does  not 
dissolve  in  cold  alcohol. 

When  myricin  is  heated  in  water  for  a  long  period,  a 
separation  and  uniting  with  the  water  occurs.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  myricil  alcohol  and  palmatin  acid.  The 
lime  which  is  present  in  hard  water  favors  and  hastens 
this  separation,  and  unites  wit  h  the  palmatin  acid,  form- 
ing a  lime  salts  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water.  This 
is  the  chalky  and  spongy  part  on  the  under  side  of  wax 
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cakes  as  we  often  find  it.  Wax  should  never  be  melted 
in  hard  water.  Only  soft  water  or  steam  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

When  soft  water  is  not  at  hand,  about  one  to  one  and 
a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to 
the  hard  water.  This  wiU  cause  the  lime  to  settle  to  the 
bottom. 

J0 

To  destroy  ants,  a  French  bee-keeper  says 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  put  obnoxious  sub- 
stances on  their  hills,  as  that  only  drives 
the  insects  to  another  place.  Take  a  com- 
mon flower-pot,  holding,  perhaps,  half  a 
gallon.  Plug  the  bottom,  and  smear  the  in- 
side with  any  sweet  substance  that  ants  are 
known  to  like.  Invert  the  pot  on  the  ant- 
hill; when  the  ants  have  swarmed  up  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  dip  it  in  hot  water. 


',  ■  ■  ■:■•  -  -^     . 
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ORDERS  OF  INSECTS— CONCLUDED. 

In  our  last  article  we  considered  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  bees  and  their  con- 
geners, the  wasps,  ants,  etc.,  and  also  gave 
some  interesting  peculiarities  of  these  high- 
est of  insects.  As  this  is  the  order  of  our 
pets  of  the  hive,  I  will  speak  more  in  detail 
of  the  various  families  of  this  order. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

The  homtails  are  large  wasp- like  insects 
with  a  sharp  hard  tail- like  spine  at  the  end 
of  the  body,  hence  the  name,  "horntails." 
This  is  really  their  ovipositor,  a  sort  of  au- 
ger which  they  use  to  bore  into  wood  when 
about  to  deposit  their  eggs  In  this  way 
they  deposit  in  the  hardest  maple.  The  lar- 
vae are  borers,  and  thus  we  have  our  boring 
insects  in  three  orders— beetles,  three  fami- 
lies; moths,  two  families;  and  these  horn- 
tails.  These  are  not  numerous,  and  so  do 
much  less  harm  than  the  others.  One,  Tre- 
mex  columha,  is  large,  and  sometimes  it  is 
found  with  its  auger  so  firmly  in  the  wood 
of  shrub  or  tree  that  it  is  easily  captured. 

THE  SAW-FLIES. 

These  insects  are  very  interesting.  They 
possess  one  or  two  wondrous  saws  at  the 
tip  of  the  body.  These,  like  the  sting  of  the 
bee.  are  a  modified  ovipositor,  and,  like  the 
sting,  have  a  marvelous  nicety  of  finish. 
The  finest  needle,  of  most  perfect  finish, 
when  magnified,  shows  great  roughness  and 
imperfections;  but  not  so  these  saws.  They 
are  of  polished  smoothness,  and  exquisite  in 
form  and  finish.  They  are  really  saws,  and 
are  used  to  cut  a  groove  for  the  reception  of 
the  eggs.  The  larvae  of  these  are  leaf- 
eaters,  and  are  to  be  numbered  among  our 
worst  insect  pests.  Some,  like  the  dreaded 
pear  and  cherry  slug,  have  a  viscid  cover- 
ing, hence  the  name,  "slug."  Of  course, 
the   real  slugs   belong  with  the  snails,  and 


are  not  insects  at  all.  These  slugs  have 
from  18  to  22  legs,  the  number  varying  with 
the  species.  No  other  larvae  have  so  many 
legs,  so  it  is  easy  to  identify  the  larvae  of 
this  family.  Caterpillars  usually  have  f  16 
legs,  never  more.  Like  caterpillars  and 
leaf- eating  grubs  (Coleoptera)  these  are  de- 
stroyed by  use  of  the  arsenites,  Paris 
green,  etc. 

THE  GALL-FLIES. 

I  have  already  described  these  interesting 
insects,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  prin- 
cipally injurious  to  the  oak. 

THE  PARASITES. 

I  have  also  sufficiently  described  the  co- 
lossal benefit  which  we  receive  from  the 
four  families  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera.  In 
CaUfornia  several  very  destructive  scale  in- 
sects are  wholly  held  in  control  by  these 
beneficent  parasites.  We  have  even  done 
most  wisely  in  importing  very  valuable  par- 
asites from  such  far-off  coimtries  as  South 
Africa,  and  have  thus  received  incalcuable 
benefit. 

THE  COW-KILLERS. 

In  California  and  other  warm  parts  of  our 
country  we  often  see  red  or  whitish  hairy, 
ant-like,  wingless  insects  which  are  known 
as  cow-killers.  Probably  their  very  severe 
sting  gives  the  name.  They  nest  and  rear 
their  brood  in  earthen  burrows.  They  are 
usually  banded  with  black.  The  males  are 
much  like  the  females,  except  that  they  are 
winged.  They  are  predaceous,  and  often 
kill  bees,  though  they  are  too  few  to  do  se- 
rious harm.  I  figure  these  in  my  "Bee- 
keeper's Guide." 

THE  ANTS. 

These  are  the  brainy  insects,  and  are  in 
the  insect  world  what  man  is  among  verte- 
brates. Their  social  habits  remind  us  of 
bees,  and  they  are  fond  of  honey.  Their 
development,  anatomically,  functionally,  and 
their  wondrous  habits,  more  than  rival  the 
same  in  bees,  though  they  can  never  com- 
pete with  bees  in  exhibits  of  any  such  in- 
comparable fabric  as  the  immaculate  honey- 
comb. Their  slave-making  habits,  their 
agricultural  proclivities,  and  their  marvelous 
strength  and  industry,  challenge  our  sincere 
admiration.  The  one  in  Florida,  that  works 
such  havoc  among  bees,  is  illustrated  in  the 
last  edition  of  my  book.  We  can  keep  them 
from  our  houses  by  the  use  of  strings  dipped 
in  corrosive  sublimate,  and  can  kill  them  in 
lawn  or  apiary  by  the  use  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

THE  WASPS. 

There  are  many  families  of  wasps,  and 
many  are  social  like  the  bees.  They  are 
predaceous,  and,  like  the  parasites,  do  us 
great  good.  The  paper-making  wasps  dis- 
covered the  art  of  making  paper  of  wood 
pulp  long  before  man  made  the  discovery. 
Their  paper  nests  are  much  like  the  comb 
of  bees,  only  they  ar.e  horizontal,  not  ver- 
tical. Many  of  the  solitary  species  nest  in 
earthern  burrows,  in  hollow  plants,  in  mud 
cells.  Like  bees,  the  male  wasps  illustrate 
parthenogenesis,   or    agamic    reproduction. 
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Some  are  very  large,  can  sting  powerfully, 
but  are  not  wont  to  use  this  formidable 
weapon  unless  disturbed.  I  am  sure  we 
may  regard  the  wasps  as  man's  good  friends. 

THE  WILD  BEfeS. 

While  the  large  hairy  showy  bumble-bees 
and  the  equally  large  though  less  hairy  car- 

E enter  bees  are  social  like  the  honey  or  hive 
ee,  yet  most  bees  are  solitary.  In  habits 
they  remind  us  of  the  wasps,  but  they  feed 
their  larvae,  which,  like  most  larval  hymen- 
opterns,  are  quite  helpless,  wholly  on  pol- 
len, while  wasps  feed  their  young  on  other 
insects.  The  benefit  to  man  from  bees  as 
pollinators  of  flowers  is  beyond  computation. 
Our  valuable  red  clover  would  seed  not  at 
all  except  for  cross-pollination  wrought  by 
bumble-bees. 
Berlin,  Prussia. 


3r  J. A .Orkem 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  EARLY  SWARMS. 

There  is  cleome  on  the  desert  this  year. 
This  means  that  the  bees  that  have  access 
to  it,  if  they  were  not  too  weak  on  the  start, 
will  swarm  early  and  often. 
j^ 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

For  several  days  I  have  been  staking  our 
cow  out  in  the  alfalfa  pasture  in  order  to 
give  her  a  little  green  food.  It  would  hard- 
ly be  safe,  you  know,  to  let  her  run  loose 
and  eat  her  fill.  Yesterday  I  tied  her  to 
the  fence.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  sweet 
clover  all  along  this  edge  of  the  field.  What 
did  the  misguided  creature  do  but  pick  out 
and  devour  every  stalk  of  sweet  clover  with- 
in reach  before  she  would  touch  any  of  the 
alfalfa!  Surely  she  ought  to  have  known 
better!  Those  who  hold  that  sweet  clover 
is  not  a  fit  food  for  stock  are  invited  to  la- 
bor with  her  and  convince  her  of  the  error 
of  her  ways. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Doubtless  you  have  in  mind  some  experi- 
ments you  would  like  to  make  in  order  to 
test  some  theory  you  have  formed  or  heard 
of.  This  is  right.  It  is  by  such  experi- 
ments, by  theory  put  into  practice,  that  we 
can  gain  the  most  accurate  knowledge. 
Along  with  this  goes  the  knowledge  that  is 
gained  by  the  observation  of  conditions  that 
arise  without  pre-arfangement.  But  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  experi- 
ments or  observations  that  are  confined  to 
only  two  or  three  colonies  are  of  any  great 
value.     Conditions  in  bee-keeping  vary  too 


much  for  that.  We  often  hear  of  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  selecting  two 
colonies  of  apparently  the  same  strength, 
and  assuming  that  the  different  results 
reached  are  due  to  the  different  conditions 
under  which  they  have  been  placed.  But  if 
you  take  two  colonies  apparently  exactly 
alike,  and  keep  them  under  conditions  as  ex- 
actly alike  as  possible,  there  will  often  be  a 
wide  difference  in  results.  To  make  an  ex- 
periment of  any  value,  it  should  be  tried  on 
a  number  of  colonies,  say  on  a  row  clear 
through  the  apiary,  excluding  any  that  are 
plainly  much  above  or  below  the  average. 
Then,  to  make  it  really  conclusive,  it  should 
be  repeated  for  several  seasons. 

CLEOME  LUTENS. 

On  page  438  a  subscriber  inquires  what 
kind  of  cleome  we  have  that  blooms  in  June. 
This  is  the  yellow  cleome,  Cleome  lutens, 
which  begins  to  bloom  here  about  the  last 
of  April.  Unlike  the  purple  cleome,  which 
grows  mostly  in  the  creek  bottoms  and  up- 
per mountain  valleys,  seeming  to  prefer  a 
cool  and  well-watered  location  the  yellow 
variety  is  seldom  found  anywhere  except  in 
the  desert  or  uncultivated  lands  of  the 
warmer  valleys.  Unless  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  rain  or  snow  during  the  win- 
ter or  early  spring,  the  seed  does  not  ger- 
minate at  all  but  lies  dormant  in  the  soil, 
waiting  for  favorable  conditions,  and  some- 
times there  will  be  but  little  or  none  of  it  for 
several  years.  But  when  there  has  been 
enough  rain  or  snow  so  that  the  soil  is  stored 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  it 
springs  up  so  thickly  that  sometimes  for 
miles  the  desert  looks  as  though  it  were 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  gold.  In  places 
where  the  soil  does  not  dry  out  easily,  or 
where  it  receives  water  from  irrigation,  it 
may  grow  to  a  height  of  two  feet  or  more, 
and  bloom  nearly  all  summer.  Ordinarily, 
unless  there  are  frequent  rains  it  gets  to  be 
only  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
dies  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  begins  to 
bloom.  As  the  blossoms  open  in  succession 
it  may  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time  if  it  does 
not  dry  out,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
it  may  yield  a  great  deal  of  honey.  Last 
year  a  small  apiary  that  I  moved  to  the  cle- 
ome-fields  averaged  nearly  a  super  of  honey 
to  the  colony,  while  those  in  the  alfalfa  and 
sweet- clover  districts  gave  little  or  no  sur- 
plus. The  honey  is  rather  dark  colored,  but 
the  flavor  is  pronounced  good  by  most  peo- 
ple. The  greatest  value  of  cleome  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  fills  in  the  gap  between 
fruit- blossoms  and  alfalfa,  thus  stimulating 
brood-rearing  to  the  utmost,  and  getting 
the  bees  into  fine  condition  for  the  harvest 
of  white  honey. 

STARTERS  IN  BROOD-FRAMES. 

A  very  common  way  of  using  foundation 
here  is  to  use  a  strip  about  three  inches 
wide.  Swarms  are  hived  on  these  and  they 
are  used  wherever  a  comb  is  to  be  built. 
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This  usually  results  in  a  comb  that  is  unfit 
to  rear  brood  in  its  upper  part,  on  account 
of  the  stretching  of  the  foundation  and  the 
consequent  eloneration  of  the  cells  The 
queen  may  sometimes  lay  in  these,  but  they 
are  generally  used  only  for  honey- storing. 
This  results  in  a  double  loss  —  first,  by  re- 
stricting the  space  available  for  brood- rear- 
ing, already  small  enough  in  an  eight-frame 
hive ;  s€  cond,  and  this  is  by  far  the  more  im- 
port ant,  by  always  maintaining  a  strip  of 
honey  between  the  brood  and  the  super, 
which  tends  to  discourage  the  storing  of  hon- 
ey above.  The  same  results  follow,  in  an 
increased  degree,  when  full  sheets,  unwired, 
are  used  under  like  circumstances,  and  to 
some  extent  when  wired  horizontally,  with 
the  wires  loose.  Out  of  several  hundred 
empty  combs  which  I  bought  this  spring,  but 
very  few  are  fit  for  brood-rearing  in  the  up- 
per fourth.  To  use  such  combs  for  brood- 
combs  is  apt  to  result  in  serious  los^. 

These  facts,  which  I  have  observed  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  led  me  to  use  foun- 
dation in  the  brood  frames  in  only  two  ways 
—  first,  as  a  narrow  starter,  not  over  an 
inch  wide;  second,  in  full  sheets  carefully 
wired.  I  once  thought  that  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  use  any  thing  but  full  sheets  of 
foundation;  but  I  have  been  compelled  to 
change  my  mind  by  finding  that  I  could  not 
get  the  best  results  in  honey- production  ex- 
cept by  hiving  swarms  in  a  contracted  hive 
with  only  narrow  starters.  Too  much  drone 
comb  built,  did  you  say?  Well,  sometimes. 
But  I  can  sort  those  combs  out,  use  them 
for  extracting- combs,  cutout  the  patches  of 
drone  comb  and  replace  with  worker,  or 
even  melt  them  up  into  wax  and  still  come 
out  ahead. 

LIGHT-WEIGHT   SECTIONS. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Greiner  has  given  us  some  val- 
uable and  interesting  articles  on  the  section 
question;  yet  on  page  213,  while  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  is  to- 
ward selling  all  articles  by  the  piece  rather 
than  by  weight,  and  admitting  that  this  ten- 
dency is  likely  to  increase,  it  seems  that  he 
can  not  get  rid  of  the  unfortunate  old  idea 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "  one-pound 
section."  A  one-pound  section  by  size,  he 
calls  it.  Will  he  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us 
what  the  size  of  a  one-pound  section  is?  It 
is  almost  universally  agreed  and  admitted 
by  practical  honey  producers  and  dealers  that 
the  sections  in  general  use  do  not  weigh  a 
pound,  and  that  it  is  impractical  to  have 
them  of  any  definite  fixed  average  weight, 
year  after  year.  Then  why  foster  this  idea 
of  ' '  one-pound  sections  ' '  by  such  talk?  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Greiner  has  had  no  experience 
with  more  than  one  size  of  section,  and  he 
assumes  that  any  section  that  falls  much 
below  his  maximum  in  weight  is  necessarily 
defective.  Thus  he  says,  "A  one- pound 
section  of  honey  that  weighs  four  ounces  less 
than  a  pound  can  be  of  two  kinds.  It  is 
either  from  two-thirds  to  three- fourths  built 
out,  and  all  finished  capped  honey,  or  it  is 


all  built  out  and  very  little  capped,  and  yet 
may  contain  quite  a  little  loose  honey." 
Furthermore,  he  says  of  such  sections  that 
"  they  could  not  be  shipped  on  account  of 
their  frailty.  A  good  share  of  them  would 
be  broken  from  the  wood  in  transit." 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  produced 
tons  of  honey  in  sections  4J  square  that  did 
not  weigh  over  12  ounces  to  the  section.  So 
far  from  its  being  impossible  to  ship  them 
without  breakage,  I  was  so  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  shippirg  them  without  damage 
that  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  when  I 
came  to  buying  honey  of  others,  to  find  their 
heavier  sections  very  much  more  damaged 
in  shipping  than  mine.  For  years  I  had  elas- 
tomers who  bought  my  honey  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding,  specified  in  nearly  ev- 
ery order,  that  the  sections  were  not  to  av- 
erage over  twelve  ounces  each.  One  man 
who  bought  a  great  deal  of  such  honey  of  me 
to  sell  again  by  the  case  frequently  compli- 
mented me  on  the  good  condition  in  which  it 
always  arrived,  no  ccmbs  broken. 

I  received,  only  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
the  gold  m(  dal  awarded  me  for  the  finest 
display  of  honey  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  in  1904.  The  award  was  made  on  ten 
cases  of  honey,  24  sections  to  the  case,  each 
case  weighing  exactly  19  lbs.  net.  Besides 
receiving  this  award  I  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  principal  honey- dealers  in  the 
United  States  said  that  it  was  the  finest  lot 
of  honey  he  had  ever  seen. 

All  of  the  honey  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  was  in  sections  4J  square,  seven 
to  the  foot  in  width,  regular  bee-way 
style,  and  built  between  tin  separators.  I 
prefer  sections  of  this  width  because  they 
are  so  much  more  uniformly  well  built  out, 
more  uniform  in  weight,  making  them  more 
acceptable  to  both  retailers  and  consumers; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  because  I 
think  I  can  get  more  honey  by  using  them. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
man  who  buys  a  twelve-ounce  section  of 
honey  is  either  cheated  or  deceived,  nor 
even  dissatisfied.  He  buys  a  box  of  honey. 
If  the  dealer  is  wise  he  will  not  create  or 
countenance  the  impression  that  he  is  get- 
ting a  pound  of  honey.  A  pound  of  honey 
of  equal  quality  would  cost  him  more  money. 
The  dealer,  in  fixing  his  selling  price,  sel- 
dom knows  or  cares  any  thing  about  the 
market  price  of  honey  per  pound  as  quoted 
in  the  market  reports.  In  most  cases  his 
selling  price  is  based  on  the  cost  to  him; 
and  if  we  will  give  him  honey  on  which  he 
may  calculate  his  percentage  of  profit  with 
the  same  ease  and  certainty  that  he  can  on 
most  other  articles  he  will  usually  be  glad 
to  buy  by  the  case  instead  of  by  weight. 
With  most  grocers  it  has  become  a  practical 
necessity  to  sell  by  the  piece. 

[Mr.  Green  does  not  differ  so  much  from 
Mr.  Greiner  as  he  does  from  Dr.  Miller. 
Say,  my  good  doctor,  it  does  me  good  to  see 
Mr.  Green  jab  you  in  the  ribs.  Feel  sorry 
for  you?  Ye— s— s— s,  but  you  can  stand  it. 
-Ed.] 
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FINDING  QUEENS,    ETC. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Doolittle?" 

"Yes.     What  may  I  call  you?" 

"  My  name  is  Miller.  I  live  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  came  to  see  you  about  finding 
queens,  and  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you 
about  how  I  can  manage  my  bees  during  the 
swarming  season.     But  how  it  rains!  " 

' '  Yes,  we  are  having  lots  of  rain  again 
this  spring,  and,  what  is  worse  for  the  bees, 
lots  of  cold;  been  but  very  few  days  since 
the  bees  were  set  from  the  cellar  that  they 
could  fly,  and  it  is  now  May  14." 

"Then  you  are  worse  off  than  we  are,  for 
our  season  has  been  about  an  average  one 
thus  far.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  my 
queens  to  clip  them,  but  do  not  have  good 
success.  Can't  you  tell  me  how  to  find 
queens?  I  am  a  beginner  with  the  bees, 
and  take  Gleanings.  It  seems  to  me  if  you 
could  only  tell  me  how  to  find  a  queen  as 
plainly  as  you  tell  about  other  things  in 
your  '  Conversations '  I  could  find  a  queen 
at  once." 

"Well,  it  is  hard  work,  often,  for  the  ex- 
pert to  find  a  black  queen ;  but  with  all  of 
the  other  races  there  is  not  much  trouble, 
and  especially  with  the  Italians.  If  you  jar 
the  hive  too  much,  or  use  too  much  smoke, 
so  that  you  set  the  bees  to  running,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  find  the  queen  of  any 
race.  Why  it  is  more  diflScult  to  find  a  black 
queen  is  because  black  bees  have  a  greater 
nabit  of  running  and  stampeding  off  the 
combs  than  any  other  bee  that  I  know  of; 
and  why  it  is  easier  to  find  an  Italian  queen 
is  that  her  color  is  generally  different  from 
the  worker  bees,  and,  also,  because  it  takes 
much  abuse  to  start  these  bees  so  they  will 
appear  any  thing  but  natural  on  the  combs. ' ' 

' '  Well,  I  guess  part  of  my  trouble  was 
that  I  jarred  the  hive  too  much.  I  use  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  and  the  end  sticks  and 
springs  seem  to  stick  in  the  hive  as  if  they 
grew  there." 

' '  Your  bees  may  use  lots  of  propolis,  thus 
causing  things  to  stick.  But  if  this  is  the 
case  you  will  have  less  trouble  the  next  time 
you  open  the  hives.  Where  things  are  badly 
glued  in  any  hive,  it  is  best,  in  opening  the 
hive  the  first  time  in  the  spring,  to  pry  all 
the  fixtures  loose,  then  close  the  hive  for  an 
hour  or  two,  when  by  using  care  you  can 
open  it  up,  almost  without  a  jar  or  any  dis- 
turbance to  the  bees. ' ' 

"That  is  something  I  had  not  thought 
about,  but  I  know  it  is  so,  now  you  mention 
it,  for  the  next  time  I  opened  the  hives  I 
did  not  have  so  much  trouble. " 

"  It  is  always  best  to  take  an  empty  hive 


or  a  light  box  of  the  same  size  of  the  hive 
with  you  when  you  go  to  find  queens,  as  it 
helps  very  much  in  the  matter,  giving  you 
a  chance  to  look  the  combs  over  twice,  near- 
ly or  quite  as  quickly  as  you  would  once,  did 
you  have  no  empty  hive  or  box  along  in 
which  to  set  each  frame  in  order,  as  you 
take  them  from  the  hive." 

"That  is  right;  tell  me  jast  how  you  do 
it." 

"Having  your  lighted  smoker,  empty  box 
or  hive,  and  a  stool  or  box  of  convenient 
height  for  a  seat,  go  to  your  hive  and  open 
it  as  carefully  as  possible.  Having  the  hive 
open,  you  are  next  to  put  down  your  seat  so 
you  can  sit  with  your  back  to  the  sun,  this 
allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on  your  work  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  your  eyes  in  the 
dark,  so  that  you  can  see  things  twice  as 
well  as  you  would  under  other  circumstances. 
Now  carefully  remove  the  first  frame  from 
the  hive  on  the  side  next  to  you,  and  hastily 
look  it  over  for  the  queen.  If  she  is  not 
seen,  set  this  comb  in  your  comb-box,  put- 
ting it  on  the  furthest  side  of  the  box  from 
you." 

' '  Why  should  I  put  it  over  there  instead 
of  next  to  me,  as  it  was  in  the  hive?  " 

' '  So  that,  when  you  come  to  putting  the 
combs  back  in  the  hive,  you  can  look  them 
over  for  the  queen,  should  you  not  find  her 
the  first  time  over,  with  the  same  chance  of 
finding  her  that  you  had  at  first.  Having 
the  first  frame  in  the  box,  lift  the  second 
one  from  the  hive;  but  instead  of  first  looking 
on  the  frame  you  are  now  lifting,  glance  at 
the  side  of  the  frame  next  to  you,  still  re- 
maining in  the  hive.  If  you  do  not  see  her 
there,  then  look  on  the  side  of  the  frame 
you  have  in  your  hands,  that  is  away  from 
you." 

"  What  is  that  for?  " 

"  As  a  rule,  the  first  thing  a  queen  will 
do,  when  the  strong  sunlight  strikes  the 
comb  she  is  on,  is  to  run  around  to  the  dark 
side  of  the  comb;  and  as  soon  as  you  lift  the 
second  comb  from  the  hive,  there  is  enough 
empty  room  so  that  the  sunlight  can  strike 
on  the  combs,  and  you  see  the  whole  of  the 
*  face '  side  of  the  comb  next  to  you.  If  the 
queen  is  on  this  sunlit  side  of  that  comb, 
you  will  see  her  very  easily  as  she  starts  on 
her  way  to  go  around  to  the  dark  side  of  the 
comb,  when  you  will  at  once  set  the  frame 
you  have  in  your  hands  in  the  box,  and  pick 
up  the  frame  she  is  on  before  she  can  have 
time  to  leave  it.  If  you  do  not  see  her,  you 
may  know  that  she  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  frame  you  are  holding  in  your  hands, 
or  else  in  the  hive. ' ' 

"  Ah !    I  begin  to  see. ' ' 

"After  you  have  gotten  started  in  this 
way  it  is  of  no  use  to  look  at  the  side  of  the 
comb  next  to  you,  after  you  have  taken  that 
frame  in  your  hand.  Simply  look  on  the 
side  of  the  comb  next  to  you  which  remains 
in  the  hive,  as  soon  as  you  raise  each  frame; 
and  if  you  do  not  see  the  queen,  then  look 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame  you  are 
holding  in  your  hand,  setting  each  in  the 
box,  one  after  the  other  as  they  come  from 
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the  hive,  putting  the  first  one  in  on  the  side 
of  the  box  furthest  from  you,  and  setting 
the  next  one  up  to  it,  and  so  on,  till  you  find 
the  queen  or  all  of  the  combs  are  out  of  the 
hive  and  in  the  box." 

"That  is  simple." 

"Yes;  and  if  you  failed  to  find  the  queen, 
and  do  not  see  her  on  the  sides  of  the  hive 
after  all  the  frames  are  out,  turn  the  box  of 
combs  and  bees  so  that  the  sun  will  strike 
on  the  combs  the  same  as.  it  did  when  they 
were  in  the  hive,  and  commence  to  put  them 
back  in  the  hive  from  the  box,  looking  at 
them  in  the  same  way  for  the  queen  that 
you  did  before,  jou  having  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  find  her  this  time  over  as  you  did 
at  first." 

' '  What  proportion  of  the  queens  hunted 
for  do  you  find  in  this  way?  " 

' '  I  find  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  look- 
ed for  before  the  combs  are  all  in  the  box; 
and  the  twentieth  one,  before  the  combs  are 
all  back  in  the  hive  again." 

"What!  don't  you  ever  miss  finding  any 
queen?" 

' '  Perhaps  once  in  two  or  three  hundred 
such  hunts  I  fail  to  find  the  queen.  But  it 
is  a  rare  thing  to  fail,  and  I  can  generally 
find  a  queen  much  sooner  than  I  have  been 
telling  you  this.  The  knowing  how  to  have 
the  light  just  right,  and  that  the  queen  will 
always  be  between  the  '  dark '  sides  of  the 
combs,  will  help  all  to  find  queens  quicker 
and  easier  than  they  have  been  doing  if  they 
have  paid  no  attention  to  this  matter. ' ' 

"  Well,  I  thank  you  much;  but  before  I  go 
I  wish  to  ask  you  about  turning  the  parent 
colony  one  way  and  the  other  after  swarm- 
ing, as  you  spoke  of  in  Gleanings,  p.  521." 

'Oh!  that  is  the  Heddon  plan  of  prevent- 
ing after-swarms  " 

•'  I  don't  care  a  fig  whose  plan  it  is,  I  want 
to  know  about  it" 

"All  right.  When  a  colony  swarms,  put 
an  empty  hive  in  its  place  and  hive  the 
swarm  into  this  empty  hive,  putting  the  su- 
pers from  the  old  or  parent  colony  over  the 
hive  the  swarm  is  in  When  all  are  settled, 
place  the  parent  colony  about  a  foot  away, 
and  a  little  back  from  the  hive  the  swarm  is 
in,  allowing  it  to  remain  thus  for  five  or  six 
days,  when  you  will  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
where  you  wish  a  colony  to  stand,  and  leave 
it  there.  This  causes  all  the  fiying  bees  to 
return  to  the  swarm,  and  so  weakens  the 
parent  colony  that  they  will  destroy  all 
queens  but  one,  which  prevents  all  after- 
swarming,  and  gives  an  increase  of  only  one 
colony  for  each  old  one  in  the  spring." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  any  increase.  I  want 
to  let  my  bees  swarm  naturally  once,  then 
put  the  swarm  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old 
stand,  and  get  all  the  bees  of  the  parent 
colony  in  with  the  new  swarm,  just  as  fast 
as  I  can,  as  they  hatch  out,  so  I  will  have 
no  increase;  then  when  all  are  out  I  can  put 
the  parent  hive  away." 

' '  In  that  case  all  you  will  have  to  do  will 
be,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  from  the 
time  when  the  swarm  issued,  to  set  the  pa- 
rent  colony  over   on  the  other  side  of  the 


hive,  setting  it  in  about  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  hive  the  swarm  is  in  that  it 
occupied  before  this  last  moving.  This  will 
put  all  the  flying  bees  in  with  the  swarm, 
and  stop  after-swarming,  the  same  as  if  you 
had  carried  the  parent  hive  several  rods 
away.  In  five  or  six  days  more,  set  this 
parent  colony  back  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hive  again,  and  so  keep  on  till  all  the  brood 
has  emerged,  at  which  time  you  will  shake 
all  the  bees  off  their  combs  in  front  of  the 
hive  containing  the  swarm,  smoking  the 
swarm  at  the  entrance  so  they  will  not  kill 
these  young  bees  you  are  now  shaking  in." 

* '  What  about  the  queen-cells?  Shall  I  cut 
these  off?" 

' '  The  bees  will  tend  to  this  matter,  and 
destroy  all  but  one  of  these  cells  or  the 
queens  which  emerge  from  them.  This  is 
the  part  the  plan  was  invented  for,  mainly, 
as  it  does  away  with  all  hunting  for  queen- 
cells  " 

' '  But  what  about  the  one  queen  they  al- 
low to  remain?  " 

"Unless  you  have  a  choice  in  the  queens 
(the  one  with  the  swarm  and  the  one  that 
the  parent  colony  raises) ,  you  need  pay  no 
attention  to  the  matter.  One  of  them  will 
be  killed  after  the  bees  run  into  the  swarm. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  might  pay  to  hunt  out 
the  old  queen  and  kill  her  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore you  are  to  shake  the  bees  off  their 
combs,  providing  you  are  sure  the  young  one 
is  laying,  when  the  young  one  will  be  mis- 
tress of  the  now  one  colony. ' ' 

"I  see.     Good  by." 

"Just  a  moment.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  beeless  combs?  " 

"  Store  them  away  for  future  use." 

"You  know  you  will  have  to  fumigate 
them  or  the  larvae  of  the  wax-moth  will 
spoil  them." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  it;  but  now  I  know 
I  will." 


ALEXANDER  AND  HIS   CRITICS. 


What  Constitutes  a  "Fairly  Good  Locality"? 

Is  it  Best  to  Allow  the  First  Honey  to 

Fill   the  Brood-chamber  ? 

BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  answer  to  Mr.  Byer's  criticism,  page 
217,  of  some  of  the  articles  I  have  written, 
I  must  say  that  I  was  not  aware  that  a 
whole  lot  of  my  teachings  through  the  col- 
umns of  Gleanings  were  not  adapted  to 
the  majority  of  localities.  If  Mr.  Byer  had 
told  whether  he  produced  comb  or  extracted 
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honey  it  would  be  easier  to  answer  him  on 
some  points;  but  in  regard  to  what  he  says 
concerning  this  location  I  can  say  that  it 
never  was  considered  any  more  than  ordi- 
nary until  we  commenced  to  have  the  large 
yields  of  surplus  of  the  past  few  years. 
Before  black  brood  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
bees  in  this  location  there  were  several  par- 
ties who  kept  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  or 
more  colonies  in  this  vicinity,  and  on  inquiry 
I  find  they  seldom  got  more  than  40  or  50 
lb*,  surplus  per  colony,  and  frequently  not 
half  that  amount.  Before  I  came  here  I 
kept  bees  in  five  different  counties  in  New 
York,  three  of  which  were  better  localities 
for  surplus  honey  than  Delanson  has  ever 
been. 

Now,  as  it  has  become  almost  a  byword 
among  some  bee-keepers,  "Alexander's  fair- 
ly good  locality,"  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  me  to  describe  what  I  consider  a  fairly 
good  locality.     It  is  this : 

Any  place,  after  June  1,  that  will  furnish 
a  harvest  for  35  days,  sufficient  for  one  col- 
ony of  Itahan  bees  of  a  good  honey-gather- 
ing strain  to  gather  a  surplus  of  100  lbs.  of 
extracted  honey,  is  what  I  call  a  fairly  good 
locition,  and  is  as  good  a  locality  as  this  is; 
and  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
more  than  that  has  been  done  by  adapting 
certain  methods  which  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers have  known  but  little  about  until 
recently. 

Now  as  to  the  number  of  colonies  that 
this  or  any  other  fairly  good  location  can 
furnish  a  good  surplus  for.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  solve. 
I  know  that  this  location  has  furnished  and 
can  furnish  a  surplus  of  just  as  many  pounds 
of  honey  per  colony  for  750  colonies  in  one 
yard  as  it  ever  did  for  a  less  number,  and  I 
think  the  same  will  yet  be  proven  true  of 
any  fairly  good  location. 

in  regard  to  breaking  up  good  colonies 
just  previous  to  the  main  honey-flow,  I  can 
say  that  I  have  never  advised  any  one  to  do 
this  except  where  increase  was  preferred  to 
surplus  honey.  I  have  always  advised  doing 
every  thing  possible  to  build  up  the  colonies 
so  that  they  will  not  only  be  strong  in  bees 
but  have  their  hives  well  filled  with  brood  in 
order  to  keep  them  strong  during  the  whole 
honey-flow  Either  make  the  increase  long 
enough  before  the  harvest  to  enable  all  col- 
onies to  become  strong  in  time  for  it,  as  can 
very  easily  be  done  in  a  buckwheat  location, 
or  make  no  increase  until  the  harvest  for 
surplus  is  over. 

In  regard  to  the  part  of  my  article  in  Jan. 
1st  Gleanings,  page  26,  which  Mr.  Byer 
calls  a  ' '  stunner, ' '  I  wish  to  say  if  he  had 
ever  produced  much  extracted  honey  he 
would  have  learned  the  necessity  of  having 
his  hives  well  filled  with  honey,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  that  capped  before  he  put  the 
extra  hive  of  combs  on  top  to  extract  from. 
Although  we  always  put  a  queen-excluder 
between  the  hive  and  extracting-combs,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  us  to  have  many  of 
our  colonies  short  of  stores  in  the  under  hive 
before  the   season  is  over,  and  we  usually 


take  off  the  extracting-super  several  days 
before  the  close  of  the  harvest,  in  order  to 
give  the  bees  a  chance  to  fill  their  hives 
again  for  winter.  With  a  good  young  queen 
in  the  hive  below,  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference how  much  honey  there  is  in  the 
under  hive  unless  it  is  capped,  and  even  then 
the  bees  will  carry  a  large  part  of  it  above. 
So  I  repeat,  see  that  your  hives  are  well 
filled  with  honey  before  you  put  on  your 
super  of  empty  combs  to  extract  from. 

As  to  the  quality  of  our  extracted  honey 
I  think  I  have  given  all  the  evidence  on  that 
line  that  any  reasonable  party  can  ask  for. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Byer's  experience  in  a 
locality  where  his  bees  got  a  little  buck- 
wheat surplus,  it  is  strange  he  does  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  in  any  harvest 
where  bees  get  only  a  little  surplus,  they 
will  fill  up  the  brood-nest  with  twice  the 
honey,  and  cap  it  over,  that  they  will  in  a 
good  harvest,  providing  they  have  a  place 
above  to  store  it. 

I  have  never  advised  sacrificing  a  full 
brood- nest  in  order,  as  Mr.  B  puts  it,  to 
have  the  brood  chamber  "plugged  with 
honey. ' '  I  will  admit  I  took  it  for  granted 
that,  if  the  hive  contained  a  good  young 
queen,  as  I  have  always  advised,  there  would 
be  at  least  one-  half  or  more  of  the  combs 
filled  with  brood.  I  can  see  wherein  it 
would  be  better  for  the  inexperienced  if  I 
were  a  little  more  explicit  sometimes;  but 
to  the  man  of  experience  I  hardly  expect 
him  to  catch  at  these  omissions,  although  I 
sometimes  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
know  more  than  they  seem  to  know.  If  Mr. 
Byer's  theory  were  true  in  regard  to  bees 
storing  a  larger  amount  of  surplus  in  two 
extracting-supers  than  one,  then  certainly 
we  all  must  miss  it  very  much  when  we 
don't  put  on  several  supers  at  once,  both 
for  extracted  and  comb  honey,  in  order  to 
secure  a  large  surplus. 

No,  Mr.  Byer,  you  are  away  off  on  that 
point,  and  you  should  know  that  bees  work 
much  better  when  we  give  them  only  enough 
room  so  that  they  are  a  little  crowied  and 
can  keep  their  surplus-apartment  nice  and 
warm. 

It  can  not  be  possible  that  you  have  not 
seen  the  importance  of  contracting  our  hives 
and  supers  in  order  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. 

LEAVING  THE  WELL-BEATEN  PATH,  AND  THE 
CONSEQUENCES. 

In  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  cautioning  be- 
ginners about  leaving  the  ' '  beaten  paths  too 
far,  and  following  what  may  in  their  locaH- 
ties  turn  out  after  all  to  be  a  phantom, ' '  I 
wish  to  say  that,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  very 
small  minority  of  bee-keepers  left  the  well- 
beaten  path  of  setting  their  best  colonies 
over  a  brimstone- pit  in  order  to  get  a  little 
honey,  and  adopted  the  more  humane  way 
of  cutting  a  little  out  of  the  sides  of  their 
hives  in  order  that  they  might  save  their  bees 
for  another  year;  and  I  could  never  see  any 
phantom  about  that.  I  can  well  reniember, 
many  years   ago,  of  a  small   minority  that 
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left  the  well-beaten  path  of  box  hives,  and 
in  their  place  adopted  movable-comb  hives. 
There  was  no  phantom  about  that  either. 
Also  a  small  minority  that  left  the  well- 
beaten  path  of  keeping  black  bees,  and  in 
their  place  keep  only  good  strains  of  Ital- 
ians—no phantom  about  that.  Yes,  and  a 
small  minority  that  left  the  well-beaten 
path  of  squeezing  their  honey  through  a 
bag,  and  in  its  place  adopted  the  improved 
honey- extractors  of  to-day.  No  phantom 
about  that;  and  it  has  so  happened  that  a 
small  minority  at  one  time  left  that  well- 
beaten  path  of  producing  their  surplus  comb 
honey  in  coarse  hemlock  boxes  holding  15  or 
20  lbs.  apiece,  and  adopted  the  nice  attract- 
ive section  of  the  present  day— no  phantom 
about  leaving  that  beaten  path,  that  I  can 
see.  I  might  continue  to  cite  many  more 
cases  where  a  small  minority  have  left 
beaten  paths  in  all  lines  of  business  and  be- 
come the  leaders  of  progress.  History 
shows  us,  in  thousands  of  instances,  where 
minorities  have  been  in  the  right,  and  were 
a  target  for  the  arrows  of  critics  who  only 
followed  in  their  wake  and  drifted  with  the 
masses. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  expect  to 
be  criticised  as  long  as  I  represent  a  small 
minority  of  bee-keepers,  especially  while 
my  ideas  and  experience  become  a  part  of 
Gleanings,  and  through  that  journal  they 
go  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  read 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  bee-keepers. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BLAME  FOR    THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  HONEY  MARKET? 


The  MaDufactured-comb-honey  Story  from  the 

Standpoint  of  a  Traveling  Man  who  is  also 

a  Bee-keeper;  Exhibitions  of  Bees 

and  Honey. 


BY  GEO.  SHIBER. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
late  in  Gleanings  as  to  why  the  honey  mar- 
ket is  so  dead,  and  the  demand  seemingly 
decreasing.  The  market  price  is  no  better 
the  past  fall  and  winter  with,  apparently, 
but  half  a  crop.  Of  course,  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  all  this;  and  that  is  what  we  should 
all  like  to  find  out.  Everybody  has  a  theory. 
Some  think  the  manufactured-comb  honey 
story  is  the  cause;  more  think  this  the  rea- 
son, may  be,  than  any  other  one  thing.  There 
are  other  theories,  but  we  will  not  consider 
them  just  now.  We  will  let  them  crop  out 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ing. For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
"on  the  road"  selling  goods  at  wholesale  to 
grocers;  and,  being  a  producer  of  honey  as 
well,  it  has  given  me  an  exceptionally  good 
chance  to  dispose  of  my  own  crop  at  good 
prices.  I  laave  never  had  enough  to  supply 
my  demand  yet.  It  has  given  me  a  good 
chance  to  study  the  honey  question  with  the 
retailers. 

Now,   then,   honor  bright,  how  many  or 


what  percentage  of  the  people,  retailers 
and  consumers,  believe  that  comb  honey  is 
manufactured,  or  that  there  is  something 
crooked  about  its  production?  Well,  I  will 
try  to  be  conservative;  and  from  my  experi- 
ence I  would  say  fully  ninety  per  cent!  As  a 
corollary,  then  people  ought  to  believe  that 
eggs,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples,  etc.,  are 
manufactured;  but  we  know  they  do  not. 
Why,  the  city- bred  man,  the  most  ignorant 
of  agriculture,  would  smile  at  the  idea, 
and  why?  Because  they  have  been  educated 
on  the  chicken  question  by  reason  of  the 
great  poultry  shows  held  in  every  city  and 
small  town  in  the  land;  and  the  more  they 
hold  the  shows,  and  the  more  people  engage 
in  poultry  culture,  the  higher  goes  the  price 
of  their  products.  What  would  poultry- 
keepers  think  of  some  smart  reporter  print- 
ing a  story  about  manufactured  eggs?  None 
of  the  poultry  journals  would  give  it  any  no- 
tice at  all  unless  it  was  a  passing  laugh,  and 
people  would  keep  on  eating  eggs. 

It's  astonishing  the  number  of  poultry 
shows  held  in  the  United  States  in  a  single 
season.  The  smallest  towns  are  having 
them.  Within  fifty  miles  of  my  home,  the 
past  season,  shows  were  held  in  Corry,  Pa. ; 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. ;  01ean,N.  Y. ;  Dunkirk,  N. 
Y. ;  Bradford,  Pa. ,  five  shows.  Suppose,  as 
Mr.  Morrison  says,  we  could  have  a  few  bee 
shows  next  season— what  would  happen? 
And,  by  the  way,  a  bee  and  honey  show 
with  a  large  class  of  the  different  varieties 
of  bees  on  exhibition  in  commodious  cages 
would  cap  the  climax  over  all  shows.  One 
or  two  hundred  colonies  and  nuclei  would 
create  more  talk  and  comment  among  the 
public  and  newspapers  than  the  dog,  horse, 
or  poultry  shows,  because  of  its  very  novel- 
ty, and  the  honey-bee  would  receive  pages 
of  free  advertising,  that  it  is  entitled  to. 
Then  let  the  newspapers  print  comb-honey 
lies.  No  one  would  swallow  it.  Then  they 
would  stop  printing  them.  Comb  honey  has 
to  be  sold  on  its  looks  and  appearance.  It 
has  to  carry  its  own  story  with  it  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  only  trade-mark  or  brand  to 
identify  it  is  its  own  white  face,  as  the  com- 
mission man  will  not  allow  any  name  of 
producer  upon  it— just  the  bare  white  wood 
—nothing  in  its  appearance  to  refute  false 
assertions  about  it— a  thing  not  so  likely  to 
occur  if  it  were  plainly  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  producer  and  location  of  apiary. 

This  country  is  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world.  I  mean  for  every  thing  except  hon- 
ey. If  there  were  one  pound  of  honey  con- 
sumed a  year  per  capita,  that  would  mean 
about  75,000,000  pounds.  I  have  not  got 
the  statistical  number  of  pounds  produced 
in  the  United  States  by  me;  but  look  at 
^hat  a  market  we  ought  to  have.  I  can  not 
see  any  way  to  obtain  that  market  except 
through  education;  and  education,  in  my 
opinion,  <an  be  the  most  cheaply  obtained 
from  the  show. 

I  can  conceive  how  a  colony  of  bees  might 
be  exhibited  on  the  eight  frames  only,  no 
hive-body  being  used  at  all.  Simply  suspend 
the  eight  or  any  number  of  frames  upon  a 
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horizontal  frame,  this  to  be  placed  inside  of 
a  wire- cloth  cage;  then  people  could  see  the 
whole  inside  of  the  hive,  practically.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  refute  comb-honey  lies  un- 
til the  end  of  time,  and  it  will  make  but  lit- 
tle difference  as  to  increasing  its  sale.  You 
see,  a  letter  to  an  editor  who  has  printed  a 
canard  almost  seems  to  take  the  semblance 
of  a  petition,  or,  if  you  please,  a  half- apol- 
ogy to  the  editor  for  asking  him  to  contra- 
dict himself.  Editors  are  human,  and  they 
don't  like  that  sort  of  thing,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  canard  itself  made  ' '  mighty 
interesting  reading  "  for  the  ignorant  public, 
and  the  petition  doesn't  make  "mighty  in- 
teresting reading." 

A  good  many  think  so  many  new  bee- 
keepers being  made  is  the  cause,  or  one  of 
the  causes,  why  honey  is  not  more  in  demand ; 
and  it  has  been  hinted,  in  one  of  the  journals, 
that  a  great  effort  was  being  made  by  a 
large  supply  house,  giving  a  very  rosy  hue 
to  apiculture  in  its  advertisements.  I  pre- 
sume The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  was  the  party  the 
writer  had  in  mind,  or  one  of  them,  for  I 
have  seen  its  advertisements  in  the  farm 
papers.  It  is  claimed  that  this  advertising 
makes  more  bee-keepers,  thereby  depressing 
the  market.  Now,  I  for  one  don't  believe 
that  it  does  depress  the  market.  I  believe 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  ought  to  be  commend- 
ed by  the  larger  bee-keepers  for  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  bee-keepers.  Why, 
the  more  bee  keepers  we  have,  the  more 
mouths  there  will  be  to  tell  the  truth  about 
honey,  even  if  the  proprietor  of  that  mouth 
owns  but  one  colony  of  bees.  I  believe  if  it 
were  not  for  the  many  small  bee-keepers 
(and  they  are  not  so  frightfully  numerous 
yet,  either)  that  more  people  would  believe 
the  comb-honey  stories.  The  public  wants 
all  the  honey,  and  more,  that  is  produced; 
but  it  wants  the  satisfactory  knowledge  that 
what  goes  down  their  throat  is  the  simon- 
pure  article,  and  there  you  are  back  to  the 
old  question  again. 

I  remember  that,  a  year  or  so  ago,  a  fel- 
low traveling- man  and  I  were  taking  a  rath- 
er long  jump  on  the  train  (traveling  quite  a 
long  distance),  when  we  got  to  talking  about 
bees.  He  said  he  was  very  fond  of  honey, 
as  was  his  family;  but  he  had  read  and  heard 
80  much  about  honey  being  made  by  machin- 
ery, and  that  there  was  something  crooked 
about  it  (there  you  are  again)  that  he  had 
not  bought  any  in  some  time.  Well,  we  had, 
he  and  I,  a  heart-to-heart  talk  about  the 
habits  of  bees,  and,  of  course,  the  produc- 
tion of  honey.  That  it  had  its  effect  is  cer- 
tain; for  when  I  saw  him  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  said  he  had  been  buying  comb  honey  now 
by  the  case  instead  of  by  the  section,  and 
said  his  family  consumed  about  fifty  pounds 
last  year. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  March  21. 

• 

[Your  ideas  seem  very  sound.  I  know  that 
the  manufactured-comb- honey  stories  are 
believed  by  a  larger  percentage  of  the  pub- 
lic than  most  bee-keepers  have  any  idea  of. 

I  have  never  been  able   to   see  why  the 


mere  fact  that  bee-keeping  is  recommended 
as  an  occupation  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  honey  market.  If  the  market  is 
injured  at  all  by  the  small  producer  I  should 
say  that  the  one  to  blame  is  the  man  who 
keeps  bees  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
who  will  sell  honey  in  any  kind  of  shape,  at 
any  kind  of  price,  because  he  is  not  up  to  the 
times  and  knows  nothing  concerning  either 
modem  methods  or  prices.  It  certainly  does 
the  industry  good  rather  than  harm  to  get 
hold  of  such  a  man,  and  teach  him  modern 
methods.  Why  is  not  the  market  value  of 
the  poultry  products  lowered  because  of  the 
amateurs  who  are  encouraged  to  go  into  the 
business?— Ed.] 


IF    I    WERE    TO    START     ANEW,    WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 

Standard  Eight-frame  L.  Hives  with  Hofiman 
Frames  and  Beeway  Sections  Preferred; 
the  Opinion  of  a  Veteran  of  the  East 
and  the  West  owning  a  Thou- 
sand Colonies. 


BY  M.  A.  GILL. 


[Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Gill  was 
not  among  the  original  number  selected  to  discuss  this 
subject,  else  it  might  appear  that  he  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  endorsement  of  the  eight-frame  Dovetailed 
hive  and  the  short-top-bar  Hoffman  frame,  originally  put 
out  by  the  publishers  of  this  journal.  As  Mr.  Gill  is  a 
man  of  large  experience  we  are  glad  to  have  him  join 
the  number.  What  he  says  will  be  an  encouragement 
to  the  user  of  standard  goods  obtained  at  any  factory. 
—Ed.] 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— Your  remarks  with  re- 
gard to  what  kind  of  appliances  to  use  if 
just  starting  in  bee- business  interests  me  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  feel  like  writing  my 
personal  experience  and  ideas  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  will  say,  first,  I  have  been  a  constant 
subscriber  to  Gleanings  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  have  always  been  an  admirer  of 
the  Roots  and  Root's  goods,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  I  wanted  every  thing  they  made 
just  because  they  offered  it  for  sale— for  in- 
stance, your  old  Clark  smoker  and  your  old 
(so-called)  Simplicity  hives  with  their  beveled 
comers  and  edges,  with  a  flimsy  slatted  hon- 
ey-board to  go  imder  those  half-inch  T-tin 
supers,  and  covered  over  by  an  outer  shell. 
Those  hives  should  have  been  named  "Com- 
plexity :"  and  what  an  abomination  they  were 
as  compared  with  your  modern  Dovetailed 
hive  and  supers,  and  your  new  Cornell 
smokers! 

You  know  there  are  many  writers  who, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  have  always  tried 
to  down  the  Langstroth  hive  and  Hoffman 
frames,  and  have  blamed  manufacturers  for 
their  being  so  universally  in  use. 

Now,  is  this  not  a  left-hand  compliment  to 
practical  bee-keepers  who  should,  and  I  be- 
lieve do,  know  what  they  want,  and  will  in- 
sist upon  having  what  they  want,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  manufacturers  have  offered 
in  the  greatest  bulk  upon  the  open  market? 

I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  I  could 
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not  buy  some  outlandish  fixin's  to  handle 
bees  in  if  I  chose  to;  and  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  reason  there  are  more  Dovetailed 
(or  plain  Langstroth)  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames  in  use  is  because  the  practical  bee- 
keepers require  them,  and  not  because  you 
would  any  sooner  sell  them?  And  is  this  not 
the  case  why  you  sell  more  eight- frame  hives 
to  comb-honey  men  than  ten- frame,  because 
the  practical  comb-honey  men  demand  them, 
and  not  because  you  insist  on  putting  them 
upon  the  market? 

In  my  thirty  years  of  experience  with  bees 
I  |have  handled  them  in  nearly  every  kind 
of  hive  or  receptacle  known  to  the  craft, 
from  a  coyote-hole  to  the  divisible  brood-nest; 
and  I  want  to  say  that,  for  handling  bees  in 
large  numbers,  and  producing  comb  honey 
alone,  there  is  no  hive  that  gives  me  the 
pleasure  and  profit  that  the  simple  eight- 
frame  Dovetailed  hive  and  Hoffman  frame 
with  short  end-rests  do. 

There  are  a  few  other  hives  and  systems 
that  a  man  could  handle  on  a  large  scale,  and 
keep  all  of  the  ten  commandments;  but 
there  are  some  in  which  I  think  it  would  be 
an  utter  impossibility.  I  won't  name  any  of 
them,  for  I  don't  want  to  tie  the  grass  across 
any  one's  path  to  prosperity;  for  you  know 
there  are  those  who  for  years  have  expect- 
ed to  perfect  a  hive  and  system  where  they 
could  touch  an  obscure  button,  and  take  a 
different-sized  section  from  any  one  else, 
and  out  of  a  different  hive  from  any  other 
used,  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  a  different 
price  from  what  any  one  else  could  get;  and 
to  these  people  I  think  the  horoscope  of  time 
still  indicates  a  vast  field  of  unexplored  ter- 
ritory. 

So,  now,  if  I  were  just  starting  in  the  bee 
business,  and  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  market  for  carload  lots  of  comb  honey 
during  the  interim,  and  before  the  many  in- 
ventors put  their  odd- sized  sections  upon  the 
market  at  such  high  prices,  which  would  be 
odd  to  us,  I  would  adopt  the  old  standard 
eight- frame  Langstroth  hive  (Dovetailed), 
and  with  Hoffman  frames  with  short  rests. 

I  would  also  adopt  the  old  4jX4i  sections, 
because  it  doesn't  take  any  talking  nor  ex- 
plaining to  sell  even  a  carload  of  them. 

The  supers,  such  as  are  sent  out  for  the 
Dovetailed  hives,  are  not  practical  where 
one  is  doing  much  hauling  around  the  coun- 
try; the  loose  feature  of  the  section- holders 
is  never  used,  but  it  is  a  decided  nuisance 
many  times,  and  the  J- inch-thick  bottom  slat 
is  too  light,  and  nearly  always  sags,  cutting 
off  the  bee-space. 

My  supers  are  made  by  nailing  a  thin 
board,  occupying  the  same  place  and  space 
as  do  the  end  blocks  to  the  section-holders; 
and  to  the  bottom  edge  of  these  are  nailed 
pattern  slats  f  inch  thick,  which  never  sag. 
The  pattern  slats  are  sawed  sV  wider  than 
sections,  so  that  when  two  are  put  together 
it  takes  just  a  iV-inch  separator;  and  when 
these  supers  are  filled  they  can  be  hauled 
about  or  set  down  anywhere  without  rat- 
tling out  their  contents.  This  super  is  the  on- 
ly change  I  would  suggest  from  the  regular 


goods  offered  by  the  trade.  I  would  have 
every  hive  in  a  thousand  just  alike,  and  eve- 
ry cover  and  every  super  and  hive-frame. 

I  see  some  one  has  offered  you  an  appli- 
ance for  working  over  Hoffman  frames  into 
loose  hanging  frames.  Please  don't  accept 
his  kind  offer.  Somebody  might  be  tempted 
to  do  so,  for  every  frame  so  changed  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  step  backward. 

Now,  I  have  not  adopted  these  simple  and 
uniform  fixtures  from  any  ulterior  reasons, 
but  have  had  their  adaptability  forced  upon 
me  by  actual  tests  alongside  of  nearly  every 
invention,  and  I  have  passed  through  as 
many  periods  of  obstinate  ignorance  and  ex- 
perimentation as  the  average  man;  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  choosing  between  the 
eight- frame  and  ten- frame  hives.  I  surren- 
dered to  the  eight- frame  only  after  they  had 
repeatedly  outstripped  the  ten- frame,  and 
then  not  willingly. 

All  this  was  after  years  of  handling  all  the 
different  frames  such  as  the  end-spaced 
standing  frames,  reversible,  Heddon,  V- 
shaped  hanging,  finger-spaced,  etc.,  and  I 
still  have  an  apiary  in  old  Wisconsin,  of 
Watertown  hives,  with  the  top-bars  dropped 
into  a  notch  with  no  possible  way  of  moving 
a  frame  except  straight  up.  I  don't  know 
the  inventor;  but  if  I  were  on  a  jury  to  try 
his  case  I  would  convict  him  of  malice  afore- 
thought; and  yet  that  grand  old  veteran, 
Stachelhausen,  prefers  that  frame,  and  our 
mutual  and  good  friend  Hutchinson  has  gone 
wrong  on  the  frame  question. 

Why,  if  I  had  to  use  such  frames  and  hives 
with  my  thousand  colonies,  and  lacking  the 

fatience  of  the  above-named  gentleman  as 
do,  I  fear  suicide  would  stare  me  in  the 
face. 

And  now,  Ernest,  I  would  advise  that  you 
keep  offering  to  the  trade  these  splendid 
standard  goods  that  you  are  now  making; 
for  in  my  opinion  the  man  is  yet  unborn  who 
will  give  to  the  world  a  better  hive  and  sys- 
tem than  the  Langstroth- Root- Hoffman  com- 
bination. 

Longmont,  Col. 


HOW  TO  USE  A  SECTIONAL  HIVE. 


Why  such  Hives  give  a  Greater  Range  of  Man- 
agement, and  hence  Better  Control 
of  the  Bees. 


RY  R.  C.  AIKIN. 


For  years  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  a 
large  hive.  I  am  also  ' '  in  love  with ' '  the 
sectional  or  divisible- brood- chamber  hive. 
Most  people,  when  we  speak  of  a  sectional 
hive,  think  of  it  as  a  small  one,  while  we 
advocates  of  them  claim  their  advantage  to 
be  in  their  adaptability.  So,  Mr.  Editor, 
when  I  discuss  the  sectional  hive,  because  it 
can  be  made  into  a  very  small  brood- cham- 
ber that  is  no  proof  that  I  favor  small  hives. 
In  many  localities,  and  in  the  hands  of  many 
people,  the  ten- frame  Langstroth  hive  is 
none  too  large.  A  hive  that  is  just  right  at 
one  time  is  not  at  another;  and  when  it  comes 
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to  using  a  divisible-chamber  hive  it  should 
be  larger  than  the  common  styles  in  use. 

Mr  first  experience,  and  it  was  not  a  very 
limited  one  either,  both  as  to  years  and 
number  of  hives  in  use,  was  with  a  hive 
about  a  foot  square  and  14  inches  deep.  I 
even  transferred  from  Langstroth  frames 
to  this.  Then  I  used  a  little  deeper  frame, 
and  later  a  shallower  one  only  ten  inches 
deep.  The  largest  frame  I  ever  used  was 
about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  deep; 
then  this  cut  to  ten,  then  the  Langstroth 
frame. 

After  this  I  made  frames  4^  deep  and  17 
long— have  used  some  of  them  for  several 
years,  and  still  have  one  or  two  colonies  on 
them  in  ten-frame  chambers  two  sections  to 
hive.  Last  of  all  I  came  to  use  my  present 
frame,  16  long  and  5  deep,  8  to  the  body,  and 
as  many  bodies  as  necessary,  as  will  appear 
later. 

As  to  supers  and  their  relations  to  the 
brood  chambers,  I  have  used  all  the  way 
from  15  to  48  sections  to  the  super.  Before 
the  days  of  tiering  up  we  wanted  a  large 
upper  surface  over  which  to  put  section  su- 
pers, as  we  used  only  (ne  section  deep. 
This  called  for  a  large  hive  laterally,  and 
the  ten- frame  hive  was  the  comprornkse  as 
being  broad  enough  to  take  a  large  super, 
yet  not  so  very  broad  but  that  the  bees  did 
fairly  well  in  wintering  in  it. 

DEPTH,  NOT  WIDTH. 

Since  supers  have  been  made  to  tier  up, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  use  smaller  ones. 
'Tis  well.  A  28  or  32  section  super  makes  a 
wide  one,  and  naturally  is  not  quite  so  well 
worked  at  the  corners  and  ends.  The  24 
size  is  better,  and  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  manipulate  so  as  to  have  fewer  unfinished 
sections.  I  consider,  as  already  stated,  that, 
in  very  many  localities,  a  ten  frame  Lang- 
stroth hive  is  not  any  too  large.  And,  more 
than  this,  I  expect  to  prove  that  even  a 
larger  hive  can  very  often  be  made  more 
profitable  than  a  smaller  one.  An  eight- 
frame  is  often  too  small. 

Supers  now  are  so  easily  and  satisfactorily 
tiered  that  the  old  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive  is  no  longer  in  demand  simply  for  su- 
per-room surface;  we  place  more  supers 
over  or  under  those  already  on,  and  get  all 
the  necessary  storage  room,  and  get  it  in 
better  shape  too.  Bees  will  store  surplus 
iDCtter  in  a  pile  of  supers  five  or  six  feet 
high  than  in  the  same  space  less  than  half 
that  high ;  and  if  they  will  store  honey  they 
will  also  brood  in  a  like  deep  brood-nest.  A 
colony  between  two  studs  in  a  wall  where 
the  space  is  but  4X 14  inches,  and  any  depth, 
possibly  to  ten  or  more  feet,  will  string  up 
and  down  that  narrow  place  and  do  well; 
but  just  lay  that  same  room  down  on  its  side, 
and  what  can  you  get  done  in  it?  Yes,  they 
will  work  in  it  building  horizontally,  and  do 
fairly  well  in  warm  weather,  but  do  not  like 
to  do  so;  and  when  winter  comes  the  perpen- 
dicular hive  is  far  ahead  of  the  horizontal. 
I  think  but  very  few  will  dispute  these  con- 
clusions—possibly no  one  will. 


If  my  reasoning  is  correct,  a  hive  may  be 
made  narrow  and  deep  and  yet  conform  to 
the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  bees,  with  no 
loss  in  results.  I  claim  that  a  hive  a  foot 
square— yes,  even  so  small  as  ten  inches 
square,  and  deep  enough  to  supply  all  the 
room  a  queen  can  use— will  get  just  as  much 
honey  stored  above  with  the  same  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  apiarist  as  can  be  done  in 
the  same  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  wide 
shallow  chamber. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  a  very  deep 
and  narrow  chamber  is  when  storing  begins 
at  a  time  when  the  colony  is  not  strong 
enough  to  get  very  far  above  the  brood  nest; 
they  fill  a  considerable  space  over  the  brood 
until  the  store  space  yet  above  this  is  so  far 
out  they  will  not  cross  it  to  reach  space 
above. 


FIG.  1, 

But  such  a  condition  does  not  or  ought  not 
and  will  rot,  with  proper  management,  ob- 
tain. Take,  for  instance,  my  divisible-cham- 
ber hive.  Suppose  the  colony  winters  in 
and  occupies  three  sections  up  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  flow.  Any  honey  in  the  hive  is 
almost  sure  to  be  at  the  top  in  section  No.  3. 
See  Fig.  1.  When  the  time  comes  to  put 
the  super  on,  place  No.  3  on  the  bottom  and 
you  have  the  order  3,  1.  2,  instead  of  1,  2,  3, 
and  two  should  have  the  bulk  of  the  brood ; 
and  this  alternating  leaves  brood  clear  up  to 
the  very  top  edge  of  the  tipper  set  of  brood- 
combs  Put  a  super  on  this;  and  when  it  is 
filled,  or  nearly  so,  put  another  under.  We 
keep  on  raising  the  full  ones,  or  taking  them 
off,  and  the  bees  are  never  required  to  pass 
up  over  a  great  space  of  honey  to  reach  new 
store  room.  It  is  put  close  to  the  brood, 
always. 

FACTS   WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Keep  in  mind  now  that  we  started  with 
the  hive  three  sections  deep,  and  numbered 
from  the  bottom  1,  2,  and  3.  As  the  flow 
started  we  changed  to  3,  1,  and  2,  putting 
brood  at  the  top  and  brood  and  honey  next 
the  floor,  with  the  middle  probably  brood 
and  empty  comb.  Arranged  thus  you  put  a 
super  on.  Suppose  there  is  one  bait  section 
in  the  center  of  that  super.  Suppose,  also, 
the  colony  is  strong,  and  can  easily  send  a 
force  to  the  super,  especially  since  brood  is 
immediately  below  that  super.  That  honey 
in  No.  3  is  too  close  to  the  entrance,  and 
must  be  moved,  and  will  be  in  most  cases. 
Following  nature  (instinct)  they  hike  to  the 
top  of  the  hive  with  that  honey,  to  get  it 
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ubove  the  brood;  they  find  that  bait  section, 
and  there  it  is  stored,  super  work  started— 
a  great  gain.  The  moving  of  that  honey 
makes  more  empty  comb  below;  that  stim- 
ulates the  queen  to  lay  to  fill  it,  and  there 
is  another  gain. 

This  is  not  dealing  with  the  swarming 
problem.  I  am  analyzing  bee  nature,  get- 
ting before  the  mind  principles.  To  under- 
stand principles,  and  have  the  necessary 
machinery  (hives  and  appliances)  puts  the 
apiarist  in  control— makes  him  master. 

Now  if  these  statements  are  true,  then 
much  more  can  be  accomplished.  I  have 
suppoied  a  hive  full  of  bees  at  the  opening 
of  the  harvest  flow;  but  if  they  are  weak— 
so  weak  that  they  will  not  use  that  super 
with  any  sort  of  arrangement  of  the  three 
sections  of  brood- chamber,  all  the  brood  usu- 
ally will  be  in  2  and  3.  with  No.  1  empty  dry 
comb,  or  possibly  may  have  a  little  honey. 
We  will  try  some  more  manipulation. 

Take  off  the  cover,  smoke  from  above, 
and  drive  the  bees  down.  You  do  not  need 
to  drown  or  suffocate  them  with  smoke  to 
do  it;  and  when  you  are  sure  the  queen  has 
run  down  from  No.  3,  if  she  should  have 
been  there,  lift  it  off;  put  an  excluder  on 
top  of  2;  over  this  your  super,  and  on  top  of 
that  No.  3.  This  puts  brood  both  above  and 
below  the  super,  and  plenty  of  empty  brood 
comb  in  No.  1  at  the  bottom.  If  the  colony 
has  both  2  and  3  about  half  filled  with  brood, 
and  many  bees  hatching,  with  some  honey 
being  stored,  they  will  soon  be  drawing  the 
foundation  in  that  super  and  begin  storing 
there. 


FIG,  2. 

Under  some  conditions  that  super  may  be 
left  there  until  filled  and  finished,  such  as 
when  the  brood-combs  of  2  and  3  are  com- 
paratively new,  and  nectar  free.  If  combs 
are  old,  or  if  much  pollen  is  being  stored,  it 
should  be  changed  as  soon  as  they  get  nicely 
started  on  the  foundation— at  least  as  soon 
as  storing  begins  in  it.  No.  3  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  new  stand  for  a  nucleus,  or  to 
help  some  weaker  colony,  or  placed  at  the 
bottom,  where  much  of  its  stores  (it  would 
have  been  getting  much  of  the  daily  gather- 
ing as  the  bees  hatching  leave  empty  cells) 
will  be  moved  up  to  the  super.  I  have  had 
many  supers  started  in  this  way  in  colonies 
that  would  not  have  touched  them  if  put  on 
top,  but  they  would  have  filled  jam  full  the 
brood-combs,  and  loafed  or  swarmed. 


USE  OF  LARGE  BROOD-CHAMBEBS. 

Go  back  again  to  the  hive  as  it  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flow  arranged  1,  2,  ^,. 
and  well  filled  with  bees  and  brood.  Take  a 
fourth  brood- section  and  arrange  the  hive  4, 
1,  and  2;  on  this  put  an  excluder;  next  a  su- 
per and  No.  3  on  top.  Fig.  2.  No.  4  should^ 
be  filled  with  either  dry  comb  or  foundation. 
If  starters  only  it  will  be  largely  filled  with 
drone  comb.  As  each  section  of  this  hive 
has  the  capacity  of  four  Langstroth  frames' 
you  now  have  a  sixteen-frame  capacity- 
twelve  below  and  four  above  the  super.. 
Now  I  will  tell  something  most  bee-keepers 
do  not  know.     Listen! 

That  set  of  dry  combs  below  will  not  in- 
terfere with  storing  in  the  super.  Instinct 
almost  compels  the  storing  of  honey  above 
the  brood,  so  it  goes  into  No.  3  in  Fig.  2,  and 
into  the  super.  The  queen  having  plenty  of 
laying  room  beloiv  her  present  brood-nest 
keeps  right  on  with  business,  and  again 
swarming  is  much  reduced  if  not  entirely 
prevented.  If  the  swarm  conditions  are  so 
strong  that  even  this  will  not  prevent  their 
swarming,  make  the  arrangement  4,  1,  su- 
per, 2,  and  3,  always  keeping  the  queen  be- 
low and  the  excluder  over  her  but  under  the 
super.  In  extreme  cases,  as  very  strong 
colonies  with  rapid  flow,  or  where  it  would 
seem  they  will  still  prepare  to  swarm  with 
the  above  arrrangement,  put  two  supers  in 
between  2  and  3,  or  take  3  entirely  away 
and  make  it  4,  1,  supers,  2. 

THE  SECRET  OF  IT. 

All  colonies  should  have  a  large  brood- 
chamber,  especially  when  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  a  notion  to  swarm;  and  in  that  cham- 
ber the  brood  should  be  at  the  top  with  emp- 
ty brood-comb  below.  When  time  to  put 
the  supers  on,  you  can  have  almost  any 
amount  of  brood  above  a  super,  temporarily; 
but  where  the  queen  is,  there  should  be  only 
a  limited  amount;  but,  most  important  of 
all,  is  that  the  brood-chamber  have  its  brood 
up  close  to  the  super,  and  empty  brood-comb 
between  that  and  the  bottom  and  entrance. 

In  a  rapid  flow,  nectar  will  be  dropped  in- 
to empty  comb  below  the  brood;  but  there 
it  is  rarely  left  to  ripen  or  be  sealed.  They 
elevate  it  the  very  first  chance,  and  put  it 
above  the  brood.  So  true  is  this,  that,  with 
a  sectional  hive,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a 
chamber  of  brood,  one  almost  solid  full  of 
brood  just  under  the  super  that,  even  with 
two  sections  of  dry  combs  (eight  Langstroth- 
frame  space)  placed  under  this  brood,  super 
work  will  still  go  on  nicely  above  when  once 
they  have  made  a  start  there. 

The  reader  can  now  see  how  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  control  swarming  in  a  sectional  hive. 
Also  how  easy  to  get  the  super  work  start- 
ed. Those  chambers  of  brood  put  above  can 
be  used  to  start  new  colonies,  strengthen 
weak  ones,  be  placed  over  a  super  on  anoth- 
er colony  to  get  them  into  the  super,  etc. 
Increase  ts  under  control  as  well,  and  no 
easier  way  can  be  found  to  make  new  colo- 
nies or  nuclei  than  with  these  extra  cham- 
bers of  brood. 
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EXCLUDING  HONEY  BOARDS. 

Every  hive  composed  of  two  or  more  parts 
to  the  brood- chamber  should  have  an  exclud- 
ing honey- board.  When  a  queen  is  put  be- 
low she  must  stay  put.  Again,  when  brood 
is  above  a  super,  sometimes  cells  will  be 
started  there,  the  further  removed  from 
where  the  queen  is  the  more  likely  to  have 
cells  built.  With  a  large  and  properly  ar- 
ranged brood-chamber  below,  and  brood 
away  up  over  two  or  three  extracting-cham- 
bers,  often  one  may  have  young  queens  mat- 
ed, though  I  do  not  recommend  this.  There 
is  too  much  bother  lifting  these  chambers  off 
and  on  with  the  other  necessary  work.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  more  to  show  what 
may  be  done,  which  gives  us  a  clue  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  is  necessary  in 
management  to  obtain  control  and  get  re- 
sults. 

APPLYING  TO  REGULAR  HIVES. 

These  principles  may  be  used  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  regular  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hives  by  using  them  two-story.  A 
two-story  eight- frame  hive  in  which  the  col- 
ony was  given  the  second  story  underneath 
at  or  before  the  removal  of  the  last  super, 
and  so  left  that  way  until  the  opening  of  the 
next  honey-flow  the  next  summer,  will  get 
enough  more  bees  to  store  enough  more  hon- 
ey to  pay  the  cost  of  that  extra  chamber  in 
just  one  fairly  good  season.  And  while  this 
is  being  done  the  apiarist  has  had  less  labor 
and  attention  to  bestow  upon  them. 

When  the  flow  does  start,  the  extra  cham- 
ber may  be  used  to  make  a  new  colony,  as 
with  the  regular  sectional  hive. 

But  so  large  a  chamber  as  an  eight-frame 
Langstroth  is  too  large  to  put  over  a  super; 
but  we  can  take  one  chamber  away,  and  the 
queen  with  it,  to  a  new  stand,  leaving  her 
main  force  on  the  old  stand;  and  if  the  flow 
is  strong  enough,  or  if  bait  combs  are  used, 
the  colony  can  be  made  to  work  the  super 
while  cells  are  maturing.  Before  the  cells 
are  ripe,  all  but  one  must  be  removed. 
Ripe  cells  and  piping  queens  will  demoralize 
a  colony  and  stop  honey- gathering  almost 
beyond  any  other  condition. 

A  large  sectional  brood- chamber  with  the 
individual  sections  small;  the  horizontal 
measure  of  the  hive,  both  its  width  and 
length— no  more  than  is  necessary  to  get  a 
24-section  super  on  it  nicely— these  are  the 
main  features  in  the  most  easily  managed 
hive.  By  a  system  of  alternating,  etc.,  as 
described  herein,  lies  the  road  to  control  of 
swarming  and  best  results  in  honey. 

Loveland,  Col. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY  PROF.  H.  A.  SURFACE. 


Pennsylvania  is  an  empire  in  her  extent 
and  resources.  Few  States  in  the  Union 
have  greater  diversity  of  soil,  elevation,  cli- 
mate, and  drainage  systems.  This  means 
that  her  productions,  both  natural  and  cul- 
tivated, are  various;  and  as  the  plants  differ 
widely,  so  are  the  possibilities  tor  success- 


ful bee-  keeping  varied.  In  the  northern  part 
of  this  State  is  the  great  buckwheat  region 
where  the  bee-keepers  have  the  opportunity 
to  market  all  of  the  white-clover  flow,  and 
also  get  an  abundance  of  honey  from  the 
later  buckwheat-fields  for  the  cheaper  trade, 
domestic  purposes,  and  winter  stores.  In 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  the 
great  fall  flower,  producing  an  abundance 
of  honey  and  pollen,  is  the  Spanish  needle 
(Bidens),  locally  called  "yellow  flower," 
wild  chrysanthemum,  and  fall  flower  Along 
certain  streams  of  the  State  the  basswood 
is  to  be  found  in  abundance,  yielding  first- 
class  honey,  and  in  some  portions  of  the 
commonwealth  the  black  locust  or  yellow 
locust  is  planted  in  large  groves,  especially 
along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  these  trees  are  now  large  enough 
to  yield  considerable  honey  in  their  season. 
Pennsylvania  was  rapidly  becoming  known 
as  a  fruit- producing  State  before  the  San 
Jose  scale  cast  a  temporary  blight  over  her 
prospects  in  this  direction;  but,  thanks  to 
successful  use  of  boiled  lime-sulphur  wash, 
the  scale  is  held  in  good  control,  and  the 
fruit-blooms  will  again  have  their  due  in- 
fluence in  building  up  colonies  preparatory  to 
the  white- clover  yield,  which  is  practically 
to  be  found  all  over  the  State. 

The  chief  plants  for  the  bees  are  (in  order 
of  blooming),  the  elm,  soft  maple,  poplars, 
alder,  willows,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  pear, 
and  apple;  raspberry,  blackberry,  locust, 
basswood,  the  mints,  white  clover,  alsike; 
alfalfa  where  grown;  buckwheat,  the  Span- 
ish needle,  goldenrod,  and  the  asters.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
mountain  regions,  a  fine- flowered  aster  is 
the  most  important  late-blooming  plant, 
providing  winter  stores. 

This  State  has  many  prominent  bee-keep- 
ers, such  as  E.  L.  Pratt,  the  famous  queen- 
breeder,  of  Swarthmore;  F.  G.  Fox,  who 
has  made  famous  records  in  his  yields  of  ex- 
tracted honey;  W.  A.  Selser,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  charge  of  the  famous  exhibi- 
tion apiary  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  at  Jenkin- 
town.  Mr.  Selser  is  the  largest  individual 
bottler  of  extracted  honey  in  the  United 
States,  having  five  wagons,  and  driving  as 
far  as  Boston,  selling  his  bottles  in  five  of 
the  principal  eastern  cities  —  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington, putting  it  up  in  the  small  sizes, 
principally  10  and  15  cent  size,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  the  25- cent  size.  In  this  way 
he  puts  up  an  aggregate  of  50,000  lbs.  of 
honey,  using  two  carloads  of  glass  bottles. 
Besides  these  persons  mentioned,  there  are 
many  others. 

Among  the  active  local  bee-keepers'  so- 
cieties in  this  State  is  the  Philadelphia  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  and  successful  known 
in  any  country;  the  Potter  County  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  and  the  Harrison  Valley 
Society,  which  are  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State,  and  are  doing  good  work  there 
for  the  man  who  cultivates  the  acquaintance 
of  the  little  ' '  busy  bee. ' ' 
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Although  the  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion is  only  two  years  old,  it  is  doing  good 
work,  and  already  reaping  results.  The 
writer  was  made  its  President  at  the  organ- 
ization meeting  in  Williamsport  in  the  spring 
of  1904;  and,  although  he  has  asked  to  be 
released  from  the  duties  of  the  office,  the 
Association  re-elected  him  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  State  College,  and 
also  elected  Mr.  L.  R.  White  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  Mr.  White  is  one  of  my 
scientific  assistants  in  my  office  at  Harris- 
burg;  and  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  State 
office  these  two  persons  are  trying  to  help 
all  Pennsylvanians  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing, and  to  build  up  the  State  Association, 
but  they  need  further  he)  p.  They  are  now  en- 
gaged in  making  a  complete  card  catalog  or 
list  of  all  bee-keepers  in  Pennsylvania,  giv- 
ing the  following  facts  for  each  person; 
1.  Name  and  address;  2  Number  of  colo- 
nies; 3.  Kind  of  bees;  4.  Kind  of  hives;  5. 
Amount  of  comb  honey  produced  in  1905, 
in  1904,  in  1903,  and  m  IV  02;  6.  Amount  of 
extracted  honey  produced  in  1905,  in  19t.i4,  in 
1903,  and  in  1902,  and  the  number  of  colonies 
each  season  that  were  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above-mentioned;  7.  What 
periodicals  or  journals  on  bee-keeping  are 
taken?  8.  Cnief  honey-producing  plants, 
with  date  of  blooming  of  each;  9.  Member- 
ship in  State,  national,  and  local  bee-keep- 
ers' associations. 

All  persons  in  Pennsylvania  who  keep  bees 
or  know  bee  keepers  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish Mr.  White  with  such  information,  and 
in  return  for  this  the  publications  which  the 
State  is  issuing  upon  these  subjects  will  be 
sent.  The  State  Association  has  just  pre- 
pared in  bulletin  form  the  papers  presented 
at  its  first  annual  meeting,  and  these  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  its  members,  who  have  also 
recently  arranged  to  buy  their  supplies  in  a 
co-operative  manner,  and  receive  a  special 
discount  that  is  granted  only  to  the  mem- 
bers. They  are  also  working  toward  legis- 
lation at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
for  checking  the  foul  brood  which  is  starting 
in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  for  other- 
wise protecting  the  interests  of  bee-keepers. 

The  president  has  just  erected  a  wire  en- 
closure, of  30  feet  cube,  for  mating,  cross- 
ing, and  testing  with  certainty  in  the  man- 
ner he  desires,  the  different  races  of  bees 
ttiat  are  in  his  apiary,  representing  all  races 
now  kept  on  the  American  continent.  Good 
results  are  expected  from  this  work,  and 
these  will  be  published  first  in  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  address,  and  afterward  in  the 
reports  of  the  Association,  which  are  to  be 
sent  to  members.  The  membership  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  Association 
is  but  one  dollar  a  year,  and  this  includes 
membership  in  the  National  Association 
without  other  charge,  and  also  the  publica- 
tions of  both  the  State  and  National  Associa- 
tion free.  All  persons  interested  should 
write  to  Secretary  L.  R.  White,  Box  756, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  have  just  obtained  a  demonstrating-tent 
for  giving   demonstrations   of   methods  of 


handling  bees  at  fairs,  farmers'  institutes, 
bee-keepers'  meetings,  etc, ;  also  I  have  had 
a  full  set  of  lantern- slides  made  by  the  Root 
Co.,  for  illustrated  lectures  on  bee-keeping, 
first  of  which  was  given  at  the  annual  con- 
veiftion  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers,  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  on 
May  30,  1905. 
Harrisburg,  Pa, 


THE  CONTROL  OF  SWARMING. 


Using  High  and  Low  Double  Stands  Alternately 
Across  an  Apiary  to  Secure  Individ- 
uality of  Location. 

BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 


In  the  production  of  fine  comb  honey  in  a 
locality  subject  to  poor  flows,  short  flows,  or 
very  cool  nights,  the  bee-keeper  who  puts  a 
super  on  a  hive  containing  the  average  prog- 
eny of  one  queen,  especially  if  bred  in  a 
small  brood-nest,  is  not  "taking  advantage 
of  his  advantages." 

As  the  flow  opens,  take  one  hive  of  each 
pair  and  shake  a  large  share  of  its  bees  into 
its  neighbor,  having  the  younger  queen,  and 
add  the  super  or  supers  to  hold  the  immense 
force. 

If  you  prefer  to  follow  Aikin  and  Stachel- 
hausen,  using  the  forced-swarm  method  on 
practically  an  entire  yard,  without  waiting 
for  preparations  for  swarming,  then  shake 
the  bulk  of  the  bees  from  both  colonies  into 
one  hive,  with  the  younger  queen,  on  either 
seven  frames  of  starters  and  one  frame  of 
brood  and  honey,  or  six  starters  and  two 
frames  of  brood  and  honey.  With  this 
management  I  have  not  found  a  queen- ex- 
cluder to  be  necessary.  If  you  prefer  the 
plan  usually  used  by  Mr.  Gill  and  myself, 
you  must  inspect  each  brood-nest  every  six 
days;  and,  if  queens  are  clipped,  never  more 
than  nine  days;  and  when  queen- cells  are 
found,  shake  as  above.  In  this  or  any  modi- 
fication of  the  forced-swarm  method,  always 
have  the  pairs  of  hives  seven  to  ten  feet 
apart.  This  makes  a  yard  cover  more  ground 
than  is  otherwise  desirable;  but  if  the  pairs 
of  hives  are  nearer,  the  bees  of  the  forced- 
swarm  will  too  often  drift  into  nearby  hives, 
leaving  the  forced  swarms  too  weak  for 
good  results. 

Here  is  where  many  fail,  for  at  this  time 
bees  are  readily  accepted  anywhere,  and  a 
nearby  hive  containing  a  normal  colony  must 
look  more  like  home  than  the  empty  hive  on 
the  old  stand. 

If  you  have  not  enough  room  to  arrange  a 
yard  as  above  described,  there  is  another 
plan  which  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Your  first 
pair  of  hives  is  to  be  on  a  low  stand;  then 
as  much  room  as  you  can  allow;  then  a  pair 
of  hives  on  one  of  those  Callbreath-Root 
stands,  12  or  18  inches  high,  and  so  on,  with 
high  and  low  stands  alternately  across  the 
yard.  This  arrangement  gives  each  hive  and 
each  pair  of  hives  a  distinct  individuality  of 
location  greater  than  can  be  secured  in  any 
other  way  in  a  very  limited  space.    The 
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forced-swarm  method,  with  inspection  of 
each  brood-nest  every  six  days  during  the 
swarming  season,  is  a  great  step  in  advance 
over  older  methods;  but  I  may  say,  quite 
positively,  that  we  shall  yet  control  swarm- 
ing with  as  good  or  probably  better  res\|lts, 
without  inspecting  the  brood-nests  during 
the  flow,  and,  quite  possibly,  without  com- 
pelling any  of  the  colonies  to  build  a  new 
brood-nest  if  we  so  desire.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  we  must  adopt  a  non- swarming  hive, 
but  that  a  satisfactory  method,  adapted  to 
any  hive,  will  soon  be  developed.  Perhaps 
ten  years  or  even  five  will  see  the  problem 
mastered.  But  if  any  one  develops  such  a 
method  only  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  to 
gloat  over  his  less  fortunate  fellow  bee-keep- 
ers, I  should  prefer  that  his  "gloat"  be  re- 
fused admission  to  the  columns  of  our  jour- 
nals as  of  interest  to  none. 
Meridian,  Idaho. 


THE  ALEXANDER  CURE  FOR  BLACK  BROOD 
NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  FOUL  BROOD. 

Foul    Brood    Sometimes    Disappears   Without 
Treatment. 

BY  WM.  W.  CASE. 

Please  go  a  little  slow  on  the  Alexander 
treatment  for  foul  brood,  or  I  terribly  fear 
you  will  sow  seed  that  will  give  you  a  very 
unsatisfactory  crop  at  harvest  time.  I  will 
not  say  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
treatment  will  not  be  effectual;  but  I  do  say, 
and  say  emphatically,  that,  under  such  a 
reign  of  foul  brood  as  we  have  and  have  had 
here,  the  treatment  will  fail  in  nearly  all 
cases.  The  treatment  will  sometimes  effect 
a  cure  at  certain  seasons  of  flow,  and  will 
be  entirely  ineffectual  at  others 

The  treatment  is  not  new.  I  do  not  claim 
nor  wish  to  claim  it  as  originating  with  my- 
self, although  I  used  it  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago— in  some  cases  successfully— in 
others  (and  by  far  the  most  of  them)  not, 
and  have  not  and  will  not  attempt  any  fur- 
ther experiments  in  that  line. 

Taken  m  anticipation  of  a  heavy  flow  of 
buckwheat,  or  any  other  honey  that  contains 
a  large  per  cent  of  acid,  it  will  sometimes 
effect  a  cure;  but  Jrequently,  under  such 
conditions,  foul  brood  will  disappear  of  it- 
self and  never  reappear,  especially  if  there 
is  little  or  no  honey  in  the  brood-nest;  but 
you  may  set  it  down  as  an  absolutely  sure  thing 
that  if,  at  the  beginning  of  such  flow,  there 
is  any  appreciable  amount  of  clover  or  bass- 
wood  honey,  which  will  for  ever  hold  mf ec- 
tion,  in  the  brood-combs,  colonies  treated 
a  la  Alexander  will  show  reinfection,  fre- 
quently in  a  very  short  time  after  such 
treatment.  ,     ,   .       j 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  foul  brood 
was  at  its  height  here  (it  is  now  on  the  wane, 
and  losing  much  of  its  former  virulence  m 
obedience  to  the  laws  governing  nature's 
balance) ,  in  conversation  with  a  fellow  bee- 
keeper concerning  foul  brood  he  said, "  Pooh! 
foul   brood   is  nothing.     When   I   see   bad 


brood  I  just  requeen;"  but  in  less  than  six 
weeks  afterward  he  came  to  me  in  despair 
as  to  what  to  do  with  his  "rotten  apiary." 

Until  that  time  he  had  never  known  what 
real  foul  brood  was;  and  when  he  came  face 
to  face  with  the  genuine  article  his  theories 
fell  flat. 

The  whole  trouble  is,  there  are  too  many 
experts  and  theorists  who  have  never  seen 
real  foul  brood  in  their  lives,  although  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  true  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

Both  the  microscope  and  experience  show 
that  foul  brood  is  caused  by  a  virulent  germ 
—an  active,  living  principle,  destructive  to 
life  in  the  larval  form  of  Apis  mellifica  at 
least,  and  that  this  virulent  germ,  this  active 
principle,  has  got  to  be  eliminated  from  all 
honey  fed  to  the  larvae,  otherwise  the  dis- 
ease is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  reappear, 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Alex- 
ander treatment  to  destroy  this  germ  life  in 
the  honey  stored  in  infected  combs  unless  it 
may  chance  that  the  larvae  are  fed  on  hon- 
ey freshly  gathered,  that  in  itself  is  de- 
structive to  Bacillus  alvei,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  buckwheat.  (Any  one  doubt- 
ing the  effect  of  buckwheat  honey  on  the 
economy  of  the  bee  has  but  to  visit  an  apiary 
in  a  buckwheat  flow  and  witness  the  ferocity 
in  general  of  the  bees,  and  endure  the  ago- 
nizing stings  then. offered  in  good  faith  and 
"heaps  a  plenty.") 

From  observation  and  experience  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  form  of  treatment  will  or 
can  ever  be  trustworthy  that  will  allow  any 
honey  from  an  infected  brood-nest  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  bees  when  yoimg  larvae 
are  being  fed  by  the  nurses.  Such  a  theory 
is  not  scientific,  neither  is  it  borne  out  by 
common  sense  nor  the  results  of  practice; 
and  if  local  conditions  render  it  efficacious 
at  Alexander's  apiary  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  such  conditions  exist  else- 
where. 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

[Mr.  Alexander  never  recommended  his 
special  treatment  for  any  thing  but  black 
brood— the  disease  which,  during  the  last 
few  years,  has  manifested  itself  in  New 
York.  The  bacteriologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. ,  as 
well  as  those  at  Cornell  University,  have 
shown  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  foul  brood  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and 
the  black  brood  of  New  York— or.  rather, 
that  there  are  two  brood  diseases.  Strange- 
ly enough,  the  black  brood  of  New  York, 
according  to  the  bacteriologists,  is  the  Ba- 
cillus alvei  of  Europe.  The  regular  foul 
brood  which  we  have  had  in  this  country 
they  find  to  be  something  else.  What  Mr. 
Alexander  was  talking  about  was  the  same 
foul  brood  that  probably  exists  in  Europe; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Simmins,  in  his  book,  gives  a  description  for 
the  treatment  of  this  same  disease,  that  is 
not  unlike  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Mr.  Alexander. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Alexan- 
der never  claimed  that  his  treatment  would 
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cure  the  foul  brood  which  has  been  found  in 
Canada,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Cuba  When 
questioned  about  it  he  did  not  know  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  that  disease  But 
the  suggestion  was  made  by  me  in  a  foot- 
note, that  possibly  the  treatment  might  ap- 
ply to  the  foul  brood  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar. 

I  offer  this  explanation  as  it  may  harmon- 
ize differences  in  experience.  For  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  those  who  have  the  regular 
foul  brood  of  the  United  States  had  better 
not  waste  any  time  on  the  Alexander  treat- 
ment unless  they  can  isolate  the  colony  or 
colonies  where  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the  oth- 
er bees. 

You  are  exactly  right  when  you  describe 
the  conditions  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  buck- 
wheat honey  flow.     One  must  really  see  it 


SOME  FANCY  HONEY. 


Winter  Cases  for  Ten  Cents  Apiece. 
BY  C.  F.  ECKLER. 


I  send  you  a  picture  of  mjself  beside  some 
of  my  first  honey.  This  colony  produced  70 
lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  27  days,  all  from  white 
clover.  I  wintered  25  colonies,  and  did  not 
lose  one.  I  have  them  in  ten-frame  Dove- 
tailed hives,  as  I  like  them  best.  I  made  me 
some  winter  cases  of  store-boxes.  They 
cost  me  10  cts.  a  case,  and  I  packed  them  in 
planer- shavings.  They  answer  nicely.  I 
looked  at  my  bees  on  the  27th  of  March,  and 
I  found  lots  of  brood  and  eggs,  and  more 
honey  than  I  expected  I  call  the  honey  in 
the  picture  No.  1. 

Hegins,  Pa.,  April  1,  1906. 


SEVENTY  POUNDS  IN  27  DAYS,  ALL  FROM  CLOVER. 


to  be  able  to  comprehend  it  fully.  But  how 
do  you  know  that  buckwheat  contains  more 
acid  than  other  honey?  Why  should  it  be 
more  potent  in  curing  any  disease?  A  rap- 
id flow  of  honey  from  an?/ source  (and  buck- 
wheat is  a  rapid  yielder  of  honey)  would 
check  almost  any  disease  —  black  or  foul 
brood— and  sometimes  cure  it  altogether.  I 
should  say  it  was  rather  the  strength  of  the 
flow  than  the  character  of  it.  — Ed.] 


[Unfortunately  a  photo  never  does  a  pile 
of  nicely  filled  sections  justice.  The  un- 
sealed cells  always  show  black,  which,  in 
contrast  with  the  white,  makes  the  unfin- 
ished portions  seem  much  more  prominent 
than  they  really  are.  Comb  honey  in  a  pho- 
to never  really  looks  fine  unless  nearly  every 
cell  is  sealed.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  by 
way  of  criticism  of  the  picture  above,  but 
would  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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this   honey  is   really  better-looking  than  it 
appears  here. 

Very  serviceable  winter  cases  can  be  con- 
structed out  of  drygoods-boxes ;  but  one 
must  be  sure  to  have  dry  covers,  using 
building  or  roofing  paper,  or  something  of 
the  sort.— Ed.] 


AN  APIARY  IN  SOUTH  FLORIDA. 


A  Locality  where  Swarming  Began  Feb.  14. 


BY  R.  ADDISON. 


I  have  an  apiary  of  22  colonies,  a  picture 
of  which  is  shown  herewith.  It  is  situated 
under  a  scuppernong  grapevine. 

Swarming  commenced  Feb.  14— eleven  to 
date.  I  hope  it  is  over.  All  young  queens 
have  made  a  successful  flight,  and  are  lay- 
ing.    Last   season   many  queens   were   de- 


the  same  fashion,  with  a  grapevine  running 
on  trellises  overhead.  But  in  our  northern 
climate  he  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  shade  that  would  protect  the  bees 
only  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  giving  the  hive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sun.  With  a  small  trellis  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hive,  not  over  six  feet  high,  this 
result  is  accomplished  very  nicely. —  Ed.] 


SHADE. 

Its  Advantages  in  Apiaries;  Apiaries  Protected 
from  the  Wind 


BY  E.  H.  HANSELMAN. 


My  bee-yards  are  protected  from  chilly 
winds  by  groves  of  red-oaks,  the  out-yard 
being  completely  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
People  often  ask  me  whether  so  much  shade 
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A  SOUTH- FLORIDA  APIARY. 


stroyed  by  mosquito-hawks.  The  honey- 
fiow  seems  to  be  promising.  I  have  taken 
off  two  supers  to  date.  I  hope  you  will  in- 
terest some  of  the  veterans  of  South  Flor- 
ida to  help  us  beginners. 
Loughman,  Florida. 

[It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  small  bee- 
yard  here  shown,  Mr.  Addison  has  driven 
stakes  into  the  ground,  then  sawed  them  off 
to  a  level  to  accommodate  the  bottom-board 
of  the  hive.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  Flor- 
ida, such  a  hive-stand  is  very  serviceable 
and  convenient,  as  well  as  cheap. 

Here,  again,  shade  is  a  great  convenience 
if  not  important.  The  old  bee-yard  that 
A.  I.  Root  had  was  shaded  a  good  deal  after 


is  not  detrimental  to  the  bees,  to  which  I 
always  have  an  emphatic  no.  If  my  bee- 
yards  were  located  in  the  open  I  should  not 
want  any  shade  at  all,  as  there  is  always  a 
little  breeze  to  keep  the  bees  cool  and  combs 
from  melting.  But  in  my  case  the  wind  is 
nearly  shut  off  from  all  sides,  and  on  a  hot 
day  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  bees  to 
loaf  and  comb  to  melt,  especially  if  there 
are  frames  in  the  hives  filled  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation.  I  have  often  noticed  that,  on 
a  hot  day,  bees  in  the  shade  work  better 
than  those  standing  in  the  sun.  It  keeps 
the  bees  in  the  hives  a  little  longer  in  the 
morning,  while  if  they  were  not  shaded  they 
would  fly  out  before  the  air  in  the  open  is 
sufficiently  warm,  then  get  chilled  and  die. 
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Of  course,  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  the  shade  is  very  dense,  for 
then  it  surely  would  be  detrimental,  but  only 
enough  to  shade  them  a  little  in  the  morn- 
ing and  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day; 
and  right  here  I  wish  to  say  that  the  colo- 
nies partly  shaded  average  a  little  better 
than  those  not  shaded ;  and  it  is  quite  a  treat 
to  ourselves  as  well,  after  working  hard,  to 
take  a  rest  in  the  shade  on  a  hot  day,  and  I 
think  the  bees  appreciate  it  too. 

Augusta,  Wis. 

[A  short  time  ago  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  noticed 
that  those  colonies  that  were  in  the  shade 
did  not  do  as  well  for  honey  production  as 
those  out  in  the  open.  In  vies?  of  what  is 
stated  above,  there  might  appear  to  be  a 


As  Mr.  Alexander's  bees  are  exposed  it  fol- 
lows that  these  two  men  quite  agree. 

But  there  is  something  very  attractive, 
cool,  and  inviting  when  a  bee-yard  is  pro- 
tected on  the  exposed  sides  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  has  a  nice  shade  over  it 
to  shield  the  operator  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual hives  during  the  heat  of  the  day  It 
would  he  a  pleasure  to  work  in  a  yard  like 
that  shown  here. 

Mr.  Hanselman  would  never  have  occasion 
to  be  ashamed  to  entertain  distinguished 
visitors  at  this  yard,  as  it  looks  so  nice,  neat, 
and  clean;  and  after  all  it  does  not  cost  very 
much  more  to  have  a  yard  look  right  than 
to  be  disorderly.  One  or  two  of  the  Root 
Co. 's  yards  are  not  models  of  neatness;  but 
we  are  endeavoring  to  make  them  all  at- 
tractive, and  even  park-like.  — Ed.] 


A  FAMILY  THAT  CONSUMES  THREE  POUNDS  OF  COMB  HONEY  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 


conflict  of  statement  between  two  good  au- 
thorities. But  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
prevailing  wind  exposure  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Mr.  Alexander's  bee-yard 
is  situated  on  top  of  one  of  those  high  hills 
that  are  so  numerous  in  that  part  of  New 
York.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  eleva- 
tion, but  it  is  some  150  or  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley  below.  If  there  were 
any  wind  stirring  at  all,  the  colonies  in  his 
yard  would  be  sure  to  get  the  full  strength 
of  it.  Therefore  it  follows  that  combination 
of  wind  and  shade  would  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing. 

You  win  note  that  Mr.  Hanselman  says 
that,  if 'his  bee -yards  were  located  in  the 
open,  he  would  not  want  any  shade  at  all. 


HONEY  AS  A  FOOD. 


Prevents  Doctors'  Bills  ;  an  Average  of  Three 

Pounds  of  Comb  Honey  Eaten  a  Day  for 

Years. 

BY  J.  E.  GAUL. 


Seeing  the  letter  of  A.  C.  Armstrong  on 
p.  299,  I  thought  I  would  send  you  my  fami- 
ly's honey-record,  year  in  and  year  out. 
"There  are  in  my  family  myself,  wife,  and 
eight  children.  We  have  comb  honey  on 
the  table  three  times  a  day  and  365  days  in 
the  year,  and  we  easily  average  a  1-lb.  sec- 
tion to  the  meal,  or  three  a  day.  The  chil- 
dren are  all  healthy  and  hearty,  and  ready 
for  their  three  meals  a  day,  and^  wq  have 
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never  paid  five  dollars  on  a  doctor's  bill  for 
the  whole  eight.  Their  ages  range  from  17 
last  November  to  five  this  April.  I  will 
send  a  photo  entitled  "Under  the  Kieffer 
Pear-tree."  It  shows  the  whole  family,  in- 
cluding the  pet  sheep.  The  boy  at  the  ex- 
treme right  tried  to  get  the  little  dog  in  too. 
You  can  see  just  a  part  of  its  back  by  the 
chair-leg.  The  sheep  moved  its  head. 
Marienville,[Pa.,  March  15. 

[It  is  said  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating  of  it.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
value  of  honey  as  a  food  and  as  a  health- 
giver,  he  will  only  need  to  study  this  picture 
of  the  Gaul  family. 

We  send  congratulations  and  our  best 
wishes;  and  as  a  slight  token  of  our  good 
will  we  are  sending  Gleanings  five  years 
with  our  compliments.  If  there  is  any  other 
family  that  can  show  as  good  a  record  it  will 
give  us  pleasure  to  duplicate  this  offer. 
The  only  condition  is  that  such  family  is  to 
send  us  a  photo— one  that  is  clear  and  sharp 
—so  that  we  can  use  it  in  Gleanings. 

We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  eating  honey  in  preference 
to  any  other  form  of  sweet;  and  the  editor 
hereby  offers  his  sincere  congratulations  to 
both  papa  and  mamma  Gaul  for  their  bright 
happy  healthy-looking  lot  of  children.  Cer- 
tainly our  beloved  President  would  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  size  of  this  family.— 
Ed.] 

THE    DIFFERENCES   OF  OPINION  ON  THE 
FRAME  QUESTION. 


A  Device  for  Holding  Frames  While  Nailing. 


BY  J.  A.  BEARDEN 


It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  subject  of 
frame  hives  has  been  discussed  almost  enough ; 
but  as  frames  play  so  important  a  part  in  our 
bee-keeping  I  for  one  say  let's  have  the 
best  frame,  hive,  etc. ;  and  if  Mr.  A  has  a 
better  one  than  mine,  tell  me  why  and  I  will 
try  for  myself.  Now,  Mr.  Alpine  McGregor, 
on  page  1127,  takes  the  editor  to  task  for  rec- 
ommending the  Hoffman  frame,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has 
been  endorsing  a  curse,  and  hints  almost 
that  Editor  Root  knew  better  than  he  did 
that  such  was  the  case. 

Now,  I  am  no  lover  of  the  Hoffman  frame 
myself;  but  that  is  no  sign  that  the  other 
man  would  be  like  me,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  is  not;  for  who  would  strive  for  any  im- 
provement in  almost  any  line  if  it  were  not 
for  opposition  and  competition?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  bee-keeping  offers  more  range 
for  differences  of  opinion  than  almost  any 
other  pursuit,  as  no  two  men  handle  bees 
alike,  neither  are  the  bees  alike,  nor  the 
flora  all  of  a  kind;  the  seasons  are  unlike, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  is  this:  Some  men 
know  it  all— almost.  I  don't  like  criticism 
that  is  too  flagrant;  but  be  kind,  and  slow  to 
condemn;  "for  what  I  once  loved  I  now 
hate ' '  is  coming  to  us  every  day,  or  at  least 


it  is  so  with  me,  not  only  in  a  spiritual  but 
in  a  bee-keeping  sense. 

I  should  much  prefer  the  Hoffman  to  Dr. 
Miller's  nail-spaced  frame;  but  that  is  Dr. 
Miller's  job,  and  I  do  not  doubt  they  are  the 
best  for  his  locality.  I  haven't  a  new  frame 
to  offer,  but  wish  to  suggest  another  way  of 
holding  frames  while  nailing.  Let  us  look 
at  Mr  A.  J.  Wilhite's  article  on  page  1132 
for  a  moment  and  see  if  my  way  is  not  bet- 
ter. The  editor  of  GLEANINGS  thinks  such 
a  board  is  not  necessary;  but  I  don't  agree 
with  him;  but  here  it  is.  Take  a  good  smooth 
board  one  inch  thick,  and  cut  the  same  to  a 
width  of  9|  inches,  and  21§  inches  long. 
Now  put  a  cleat  on  each  end  of  this  board, 
or,  rather,  the  side  of  the  board  at  each  end, 
of   ljX2-inch   stuff,  having   four   of   these 


Note.— By  putting-  a  cleat  on  both  sides  of  the  board 
it  will  stand  alone  on  edge  to  nail,  as  I  nail  through  the 
face  of  the  top-bar  into  the  end  of  end-bar  at  A,  nail 
crosswise  at  B,  and  also  at  C,  through  bottom  into  end  B. 

cleats,  each  as  long  as  the  board  is  wide,  less 
I  inch,  which  allows  the  top-bar  projections 
to  extend  out  on  the  ends  of  these  cleats. 
Now  take  four  |-inch  carriage-bolts  and  bolt 
the^e  cleats  on  the  side  of  the  board  at  each 
end,  placing  the  two  inch  side  of  the  cleats 
next  to  the  board.  This  leaves  a  space  of 
17§  inches  between  the  cleats  on  the  inside 
edges,  and  put  these  cleats  with  the  lower 
end  even  with  the  bottom  edge  of  the  board. 
Now  make  a  couple  of  wooden  cams,  and 
bolt  with  i-inch  machine- bolts  on  the  face  of 
the  board,  just  far  enough  from  these  end- 
cleats  on  the  inside  so  that,  when  the  cam  is 
loose,  a  frame  end- bar  can  be  dropped  in 
edgewise  between  the  edge  of  the  cam  and 
edge  of  the  end-cleat,  then  tighten  the  cam 
and  set  the  board  up  on  a  work-bench  on 
edge,  and  you  are  ready  to  nail  through  the 
top- bar  into  the  end- bar;  but  if  you  don't 
nail  that  way,  then  you  must  make  your  end- 
cleats  1  inch  or  IJ  inches  shorter,  so  you  can 
nail  through  the  end  bar  into  the  top-bar— 
see  drawing. 

BINDER  TWINE  FOR  TRANSFERRING. 

I  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  transferring 
bees  from  box  to  frame  hives,  and  I  am  like 
Mr.  J.  A.  Green  as  to  wrapping  strings 
around  and  around  the  frame.  I  don't  like 
that  at  all,  nor  do  I  want  wire  either.  The 
best  thing  I  have  found  is  binder  twine  cut 
into  such  lengths  as  will  reach  around  the 
frame  well  and  tie;  as  it  is  strong  it  can  be 
drawn  taut,  and  the  bees  seem  to  cut  it  out 
better  than  cotton  twine  if  you  should  hap- 
pen to  be  too  busy  to  take  it  off  at  the  prop- 
er time. 

Harms,  Tenn. 
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[The  editor  does  not  object  to  having  his 
opinions  assailed.  If  he  can  not  stand  a  lit- 
tle criticism  he  had  better  step  down  and 
out  of  his  position.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
criticism  that  might  better  be  modified;  for, 
instead  of  correcting,  it  stings  and  antago 
nizes.  One  who  criticises  in  this  spirit,  to 
pay  back  a  score  or  "to  get  even, ' '  never 
helps  but  retards  progress.  Honest  criti- 
cism should  be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
correcting  a  mistake  or  fault. 

I  have  long  ceased  to  think  that  one  frame 
could  be  adapted  to  all  localities  and  to  all 
kinds  of  men.  Personally  I  have  preferred 
the  regular  Hoffman  frame  with  shortened 
top-bars  for  our  locality;  and  most  of  the 
boys  who  come  to  work  for  us,  although 
prejudiced  'in  favor  of  some  other   frame, 


palmetto  trees  is  good  to  eat  cooked,  th^ 
same  as  cabbage,  and  that  is  what  Mr- 
Poppleton  is  after  with  ax  in  hand.  The 
palmetto-leaves  fell  right  and  left,  and  we 
secured  three  cabbage-heads  and  brought 
them  home  with  us. 
West  Groton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1906. 


HOW  MANY  COLONIES  SHALL  A  MAN  KEEP? 


The  Question  of  Handling  Men. 

BY   HARRY  LATHROP. 


On  page  372  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review 
for  December,  Editor  Hutchinson  answers  a 
letter  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  his  advice 
to  bee-keepers  to  keep  more  bees.     I  feel 


AMONG  THE  FLORIDA  PALMETTO-TREES, 


gradually  grow  to  like  the  Hoffman;  and 
when  they  go  elsewhere  that  seems  to  be 
the  frame  they  adopt.  The  new  metal- 
spaced  Hoffman,  so  far  as  they  have  tried 
it,  they  like  even  better.— Ed.] 


CABBAGE-PALMETTO  TREES  OF  FLORIDA. 


BY  D.  H.  COGGSHALL. 

Last  January  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Selser  kindly 
invited  my  wife  and  me  to  go  with  him  up 
to  White  City  through  what  I  call  one  of  the 
jungles  of  Florida,  and  I  inclose  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Selser  and  Mr.  0.  O.  Poppleton  harvest- 
ing cabbage  in  this  jungle.  Mr.  Selser  is  a 
little  timid,  so  he  hid  behind  one  of  the  cab- 
bage-leaves. My  camera  tells  it  to  you  bet- 
ter than  I  can. 

I  might  say  that  the  heart  of   cabbage- 


that  he  has  treated  me  very  fairly  in  his  re- 
ply, and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  he 
could  treat  any  one  any  other  way  if  he  tri- 
ed. I  wrote  that  letter  just  to  stir  up  the 
giant  and  see  what  he  would  say.  I  tnink  I 
have  the  laugh  on  him  because  he  practical- 
ly admits  that  his  advice  is  good  because 
"only  a  few  will  take  it  anyway."  In  his 
last  talk,  page  20  of  this  journal,  Mr.  Doo- 
little  comes  out  squarely  against  the  custom 
of  booming  the  bee  business  and  always  giv- 
ing the  inexperienced  public  the  rosy  side. 
I  think  he  has  hit  the  nail  square  on  the 
head;  but  probably  this  thing  will  go  on  in 
the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and 
people  will  learn  only  by  experience  that 
bee-keeping  is  no  easy  road  to  wealth. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  that  I  know  of. 
That  is  the  question  of  a  man's  ability  to  stand 
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the  work  after  greatly  increasing  his  plant. 
When  a  man  increases  to  the  extent  of  hun- 
dreds of  colonies,  as  auvised  by  Editor  Hutch- 
inson, it  becomes  not  so  much  a  question  of 
bee-keeping  (handling  bees),  but  one  of 
handling  men.  There  is  many  a  competent 
bee-keeper  who  can  care  for  a  certain  num- 
b^'r  of  colonies  and  do  the  work  properly, 
but  he  can't  employ  profitably  hired  help  in 
the  apiary;  and  if  he  tries  to  do  too  much 
alone  he  may  end  up  by  taking  the  wooden- 
overcoat  route  to  another  country. 

I  could  and  would  increase  my  apiaries  if 
I  could  secure  and  hold  competent  help,  but 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I  ihink  one  of  the 
Cogshalls,  after  many  years  of  experience, 
has  said  that  this  is  the  great  problem. 
Take  the  officers  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  for 
example.  They  are  not  occupying-  their 
positions  because  they  are  skillful  bet-keep- 
ers, but  because  they  can  handle  men.  That 
is  the  test  of  a  man's  ability  to  increase  his 
business  greatly.  Such  ability  will  come 
only  by  practice,  and  I  have  launched  far 
eaough  in  that  direction  to  know  that  it  en- 
tails trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The 
man  who  has  just  what  bees  he  can  handle 
properly  himself  is  liable  to  be  as  happy  as 
the  next  one. 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  block  the  game, 
but  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
crease of  colonies  means  increase  of  work, 
and,  beyond  a  certain  point,  requires  outside 
help. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  Jan.  17. 

[Mr.  Lathrop  has  struck  at  the  real  solu- 
tion, and  the  only  solution,  of  the  successful 
management  of  many  bees  or  many  apia- 
ries. When  one  goes  beyond  300  or  400  col- 
onies or  three  or  four  yards,  he  must  then 
employ  a  competent  man.  If  he  can't  find 
one  he  must  select  raw  material  and  train 
one.  Possibly  his  choice  of  man  is  unfortu- 
nate. Perhaps  he  himself  is  a  poor  trainer. 
In  either  case  he  suffers.  Where  one  can't 
get  good  help  he  had  better  by  all  means 
keep  the  number  of  his  bees  down  to  a 
point  where  he  can  take  care  of  them  with- 
out slighting  his  work.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  competent  bee  help  is  hard  to  get. 
The  best  men  find  it  more  profitable  to  work 
for  themselves. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  business.  If  an  employer  can 
not  get  along  with  his  men,  is  a  poor  judge 
of  human  nature  in  his  selection  of  men,  is 
arbitrary  in  his  management,  he  is  liable  to 
run  his  business  into  financial  difficulties. 
The  old  adage,  "  Don't  bite  off  more  than 
you  can  chew,"  is  a  very  homely  way  of 
saying  the  same  thing. 

in  this  connection  I  might  state  that  an 
acquaintance  of  ours  made  a  grand  success 
off  from  a  single  acre  of  onions.  He  cleared 
over  $1000.  This  so  elated  him  that  he  pur- 
chased or  leased  ten  more  acres,  employed 
help,  and  endeavored  to  secure  a  proportion- 
ately large  crop  from  the  ten  acres.  While 
he  himself  was  a  good  workman  he  couldn't 
manage  his   men,  and   the   whole   venture 


proved  to  be  a  most  ignominious  failure. 
Instead  of  making  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  as  he  had  planned,  he  was  several 
thousand  dollars  "in  the  hole,"  but  a  sad- 
der and  a  wiser  man,  and  in  just  the  right 
frame  of  mind  to  appreciate  the  saying  of 
Josh  Billings,  that  "  Experiens  teeches  a 
good  skule,  but  the  tuishun  comes  pretty  hi. " 
-Ed.] 


WIRE-CLOTH   separators;    A  MODIFICATION. 

A  few  years  ago,  convinced  that  the  bees 
hated  to  work  in  so  close  quarters  as  those 
given  by  sections  nearly  shut  up  by  plain 
wooden  separators,  I  purchased  two  kinds  of 
wire  cloth— one  with  four  and  the  other 
with  three  meshes  to  the  inch.  I  got  them 
cut  to  suit  4|X4J  sections,  and  tacked  them 
in  place  of  wood  separators.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  four  mesh  pieces  were  badly 
lined  with  propolis,  just  to  make  one  believe 
that  the  bees  wanted  an  even  face  like  wood 
separators.  Some  had  no  propoHs,  but,  still 
worse,  were  fastened  to  the  honey. 

Such  experience  brought  me  back  to  the 
plain  separator,  which  I  have  since  discard- 
ed for  our  present  frame. 

Now,  when,  March  1,  page  278,  I  read  the 
words  appropriated  to  Mr.  Betsinger,  my 
old  wire-cloth  device  came  anew  to  my  mind, 
but  with  an  idea  of  an  improvement  in  the 


WIRE. 

WIRE 

WIRE 

way  of  the  following  as  seen  in  the  cut.  As 
you  will  see,  the  wood  of  our  present  fence 
is  simply  replaced  by  strong  wire,  which 
forms  a  regular  fence.  F.  Benoit. 

Notre  Dame  des  Neiges,  Canada. 

[A  fence  could  be  made,  substituting  wire 
of  about  No.  8  gauge  for  the  wooden  slats; 
but  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  the  honey 
built  on  either  side  of  it  would  be  badly  rib- 
bed. I  do  not  understand  that  you  have 
tried  this  wire  separator  built  in  the  form  of 
a  fence.— Ed.] 

A    PLAN    FOR    REQUEENING    AN    APIARY. 

I  have  35  stands  of  cross  hybrid  bees 
which  I  wish  to  requeen  from  queens  of  my 
own  raising  to  improve  both  stock  and  tem- 
per. I  wish  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  will 
interfere  with  the  honey  crop  as  little  as 
possible,  and  I  have  thought  of  trying  the 
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following  plan,  which  I  submit  to  you  for 
criticism : 

Let  the  colonies  come  down  to  swarming- 
time,  feeding  where  necessary.  Just  before 
the  swarm  is  to  issue,  shake  nearly  all  the 
bees  on  to  starters  in  hive  No.  2,  taking 
frames  of  No.  1,  with  enough  young  bees 
chnging  to  them  to  protect  brood,  to  a  new 
stand,  placing  hive  No.  2  on  the  old  stand. 
Divide  brood  (in  frames  of  hive  No.  1  on 
new  stand)  into  two  equal  parts  by  placing 
a  queen-excluding  board  (such  as  is  used  in 
queen-rearing)  between  them  Place  a  ripe 
queen-cell  in  each  division.  When  these 
cells  have  hatched,  and  the  queens  are  lay- 
ing heavily,  remove  the  excluding-board. 
take  out  one  of  the  queens  and  introduce  her 
into  hive  No.  2,  which  has  the  old  queen 
that  I  wish  superseded.  Ed.  Wray. 

Norton,  Kan.,  March  1. 

[I  think  the  plan  you  describe  would  work 
satisfactorily.  —  Ed.  ] 


CURVED  ALIGHTING-BOARDS. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  an  alight- 
ing-board which  is  simply  a  short  piece 
sawed  from  some  very  wide  barrel  staves. 
If  sawed  right,  the  angles  will  come  just 
right  to   fit   closely  against   the   hive   and 


strike  the  ground  so  as  to  keep  it  from  slip- 
ping. They  can  be  used  with  hive  near  the 
ground,  or  ten  or  twelve  inches  high.  I  find 
them  a  very  nice  thing.  C.  S.  Black. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

ALEXANDER'S  BEE-HAT;  MAPLE  SAP  FOR  THE 
BEES  IN  SPRING. 

I  have  seen  in  Gleanings  an  account  of  a 
new  (1)  bee-hat.  I  have  used  the  same  style 
of  hat  for  over  forty  years,  and  consider  it 
the  cheapest  and  handiest  hat  in  use.  I 
have  carried  out  sixty  colonies  of  bees  from 
the  cellar.  They  have  wintered  well,  and 
are  carrying  a  good  deal  of  sap  from  the 
maple-trees.  Just  take  a  knife  and  slit  the 
bark  so  the  sap  will  run  out.      G.  Briggs. 

New  Sharon,  la. ,  March  8. 

[The  Alexander  bee-hat  is  a  modification 
of  the  one  described  in  the  first  edition  of 
Langstroth's  bee-book  issued  in  1853.  Mr. 
Alexander  never  claimed   it  to  be  entirely 


original,  although  it  is  true  that  he  made 
some  important  changes  that  made  it  a  more 
practical  working  head-gear.  It  is  an  "or- 
nery-looking "  thing,  but  is  cool  and  conven- 
ient., as  Mr.  Alexander's  men  all  testify.— 
Ed.] 


MOVING    BEES;   HOW   TO 
OF     i-IELD 


SS 


PREVENT   THE    L 
BEES. 

To  avoid  the  loss  of  bees  when  moving  a 
colony  a  short  distance,  leave  the  alightmg- 
board  in  such  a  position  on  the  old  location 
that  the  returning  bees  can  cluster  on  it, 
which  they  will  do  toward  sundown  The 
cluster  can  then  be  carried  back  to  the  new 
stand.  E.  B. 

Seguin,  Texas,  March  27. 

[What  is  better  than  an  alighting- boar  J  is 
an  extra  hive  with  one  dry  comb  in  it  to 
catch  the  bees,— Ed  ] 


A  GOOD  RECORD  IN  MOVING  BEES,  BY  ONE  OF 

THE  LARGEST  BEE-KEEPERS  IN 

THE  WORLD. 

I  am  a  little  tired  to-night  from  moving 
100  colonies  of  bees,  four  in  each  chaff  hive, 
a  mile  without  any  mishaps.  I  feel  now 
like  patting  myself  a  little.  In  all  the  bees 
I  have  moved,  I  have  not  had  $1.00  lost  by 
accident  with  team  or  men,  This  may  sound 
braggy  for  a  man  who  has  the  name  of 
slighting  things.  I  move  from  200  to  500 
colonies  a  year.  All  is  well  that  ends  well. 
Caution  and  experience  will  do  it,  and  that 
alone.  W.  L.  Coggshall. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

EARLY-REARED  QUEENS. 

In  Stray  Straws,  April  15th  issue  of 
Gleanings,  Dr.  Miller  says  that  queens 
raised  at  his  place  before  the  middle  of  May 
turn  out  poorly,  but  he  says  he  does  not 
know  why.  Years  ago,  when  we  first  en- 
gaged in  the  queen-traffic,  we  had  similar 
experiences  with  very  early  queens.  The 
doctor  says  the  queens  may  appear  nice, 
and  look  all  right.  Now,  the  trouble  is  not 
with  the  queens,  but  with  the  drones  with 
which  the  queens  mate.  As  a  rule  in  most 
yards,  early  in  the  spring  there  are  but  few 
drones,  and  generally  thdse  which  are  on 
hand  are  puny,  runty  fellows  raised  by  fer- 
tile workers  or  by  drone-laying  queens,  the 
latter  raising  them  in  worker- cells.  We 
have  overcome  this  difficulty  with  early 
queens  by  watching  the  best  colonies  at  our 
outyards,  and  inserting  several  frames  of 
drone  comb  fairly  well  filled  with  honey  (this 
must  be  done  in  the  fall) ,  then  in  the  early 
spring  at  our  first  visit  we  generally  find 
plenty  of  drone  brood  and  sometimes  drones 
already  hatching.  This  we  gather  up,  and 
sometimes  get  a  whole  hiveful  of  drone 
brood  at  each  yard.  This  is  hauled  home  at 
or  to  our  queen-rearing  yard,  and  distribut- 
ed among  such  colonies  as  w  11  harbor  and 
take  care  of  drone  brood.  By  the  time  we 
have  made  several  trips  to  each  outyard,  and 
gathered  up  the  drone  brood,  things  begin 
to  get  pretty  noisy  at  the  home  yard,  where 
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the  queens  are  fertilized.  In  order  to  have 
our  queens  turn  out  all  right,  plenty  of 
drones  are  quite  necessary;  and  the  more 
you  have  the  better  (especially  in  a  queen- 
rearing  yard) .  We  have  noticed  when  there 
are  bushels  of  drones  present  in  a  yard  the 
young  queen  becomes  mated  much  sooner, 
and  with  fewer  flights,  which  means  less 
loss  of  virgins.  H.  G.  QuiRlN. 
Bellevue,  0.  

MODIFICATIONS    OP    THE   WIRE-CLOTH    SEPA*- 
RATORS. 

Noticing  that  the  matter  of  wire- cloth 
separators  is  being  quite  fully  discussed  in 
Gleanings  of  late,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
submit  two  forms  of  separator  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  test  carefully  the  coming  sea- 
son. Referring  to  the  adjoining  sketch. 
No.  1  consists  of  two  end  supports  of  wood 
held  together  by  iV  iron  rod,  which  forms 
top  and  bottom-bars.  Strips  of  netting  wide 
enough  to  cover  about  |  of  the  comb  surface 
are  stretched  between  these  rods.  This 
separator  will  not  buckle,  and  the  spaces 
will  encourage  the  bees  in  filling  the  sides. 


BURR-COMBS     IN    DANZENBAKER     HIVES. 

When  the  Danzenbaker  hive  is  crowded 
with  bees,  as  when  working  for  section  hon- 
ey, do  the  bees  not  occupy  the  space  at  the 
ends  of  the  frames  above  the  supporting 
cleat,  building  brace-comb  and  daubing  with 
propolis?  F.  H.  Jones. 

Westholme,  B.  C,,  Dec.  1,  1905. 

[We  have  had  no  trouble  from  burr-combs 
being  built  back  of  the  end-bars.  No  diffi- 
culty need  be  apprehended  if  the  end  cleats 
are  used  to  close  up  the  space;  but  we  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  use  them.— Ed.] 
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No.  2  is  the  same  excepc  that  horizontal 
wires  i  or  J  inch  apart  are  stretched  as  in 
wiring  brood-frames.  The  illustration  here 
is  not  quite  correct. 

Just  how  far  apart  these  wires  may  be 
placed  and  yet  serve  the  purpose  I  have  yet 
to  learn.  C.  T.  Willson. 

Amenia,  N.  Y, ,  March  26. 

[Your  separators  are  all  right  in  theory, 
but  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
make  the  one  of  stretched  wires,  as  some 
wires  would  have  a  tendency  to  be  tauter 
than  others.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  expense  of  making  and  the  diflficulty  of 
shipping  would  be  practically  prohibitive. 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  other 
form,  wire-cloth  squares  secured  to  the  two 
top  and  bottom  rails.  If  the  strands  of  the 
wire  were  folded  over,  this  would  be  a  slow 
and  tedious  job.  To  solder  them  on  the  top 
and  bottom  rails  would  be  equally  expensive. 
-Ed.] 


STRETCHING  I 
TROL. 

I  have  an  apiary  of  six  hives,  and  a  shed, 
about  four  miles  from  home.  I  wish  to  ask, 
why  is  it,  if  you  put  in  worker  comb,  the 
bees  sometimes  change  it  to  drone?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  get  sections  full?  I  have 
left  sections  in  a  hive  six  months,  and  the 
bees  would  not  fill  them.  Dozens  of  cells 
are  empty.  We  do  not  have  foul  brood  in 
South  Africa,  but  I  hear  that  a  man  in 
Transvaal  has  imported 
some  queens.  In  this 
case  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  have  it. 
I  for  one  will  try  to  pre- 
vent bringing  in  the 
Italian  bees,  so  as  to 
keep  the  country  free  of 
foul  brood.  I  have  only 
three  of  your  hives, 
which  I  intend  to  in- 
crease; but  in  this  coun- 
try, where  it  is  some- 
times 100  to  112  degrees 
and  over  in  the  shade, 
do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  better  if  I  had  venti- 
lation on  the  cover,  some- 
thing like  the  English 
super- cleaner  or  bee- es- 
cape? 

1  have  been  troubled 
with  ants  in  the  hives. 
Wiictt  is  the  best  means  to  keep  them  out? 
Would  it  be  good  to  put  some  salt  around 
the  legs  of  the  hives?  Our  honey-flow  is 
from  October  to  May. 

A.  W.  OOSTERBERG. 

Mount  View,  South  Africa,  Oct.  8,  1905. 

[Worker  foundation  is  sometimes  worked 
over  into  drone  comb  because  the  founda- 
tion stretches  in  the  process  of  building. 
Such  elongated  cells  will  be  built  near  the 
point  of  attachment.  In  rearing  queens, 
bees  will  sometimes  reconstruct  worker- 
cells  into  drone,  as  they  seem  to  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  rearing  drones. 

Your  inquiry  as  to  how  to  get  sections 
filled  out  is  one  that  requires  a  more  elabo- 
rate treatment  than  we  can  give  here.  I 
may  say  briefly,  however,  that  the  honey- 
flow  should  be  strong,  and  there  should  be  a 
large  force  of  bees  working  in  the  supers. 
As  the  season  begins  to  ease  up,  give  no 
more  sections,  but  compel  the  bees  to  com- 
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plete  the  work  that  they  have  begun  rather 
than  new  work  in  new  sections.  It  is  wrong 
in  theory  and  practice  to  leave  sections  on 
the  hive  for  six  months,  as  it  is  presumed 
you  would  not  have  a  honey- flow  running 
continuously  for  that  length  of  time.  When 
the  bees  are  not  gathering  honey  beyond 
their  daily  needs  for  direct  consumption  and 
brood-rearing,  they  will  not,  of  course,  do 
any  work  in  the  supers. 

You  need  have  no  fear  that  foul  brood 
will  be  transmitted  through  the  queens  sent 
by  mail.  We  have  had  no  reports,  so  far  as 
I  know,  of  the  disease  being  carried  in  that 
manner.  When  we  had  foul  brood  in  our 
yard  many  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
periment we  purposely  took  queens  direct 
from  hives  that  were  badly  diseased,  and 
placed  them  in  healthy  colonies;  and  in  not 
a  single  case  was  the  disease  transmitted 
through  the  queen. 

Doubtless  in  your  climate  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  you  to  have  a  cover  with  venti- 
lation between  the  two  thicknesses,  or,  per- 
haps, better  still,  a  shade-board  projecting 
over  the  front  and  back  of  the  hive,  and 
pretty  well  over  the  south  side.  It  would 
be  better  still  to  put  the  hives  under  a 
bushy  overhead  trellis,  on  the  Arizona  plan. 
For  hot  climates  this  is  the  best  of  any  thing 
I  know  of. 

In  a  locality  as  far  south  of  the  equator  as 
yours,  the  projecting  shade-board  sliould,  of 
course,  be  on  the  north  side. 

The  question  of  the  control  of  ants  depends 
entirely  on  the  species  and  the  locality.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  very 
little  trouble  is  experienced;  but  in  some  of 
our  Southern  States,  notably  Florida  and 
Texas,  one  or  two  species  prove  to  be  quite 
destructive.  In  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  the  tropics,  and  very  possibly 
in  your  locality,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the  hives  up  on  trellises  or  posts  smeared 
with  tar. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  who  visited  us  a  few 
days  ago,  said  he  had  often  been  compelled 
to  close  the  entrances  of  his  hives  at  night, 
and  then  open  them  in  the  morning.  In  this 
case  a  fine-mesh  wire  screen  ventilator  must 
be  provided  somewhere  in  the  hive.  We 
have  asked  Mr.  Morrison  to  prepare  an  ar- 
ticle or  two  on  this  subject,  describing  the 
ants  of  warm  countries,  and  the  means  of 
holding  them  in  check.  This  he  will  do 
later.— Ed.]      

HORIZONTAL  VS.  VERTICAL  WIRING;   THE 
VERTICAL  PREFERRED. 

I  have  concluded  that  horizontal  wiring 
for  jumbo  deep  frames  is  somewhat  of  a 
failure.  Another  defect  of  wire  is  that  it 
rusts  out.  The  Dr.  Miller  splints  of  wood 
are  rust-proof,  but  are  too  fussy  to  work 

with.  ...        , 

I  think  that  your  suggestion  of  winng  the 
foundation  in  manufacturing  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulties;  but  instead  of  using  wire 
I  would  use  light  zinc  splints,  which  could 
be  used  the  same  as  wire.  After  the  foun- 
dation is  cut  the  zinc  strips  would  be  ppliots. 


The  zinc  ribbou  could  be  stamped  the  same 
as  the  foundation,  and  then  imbedded  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  may  be  possible  to  improve  the  manner 
of  fastening  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
frame.  Instead  of  two  saw- kerfs,  make 
one  i  or  I  in.  wide;  turn  the  edge  of  the 
foundation  \  inch  to  a  right  angle;  drop  it 
into  groove,  and  fill  with  strip  or  wedge. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  groove  could  be  made 
flaring,  also  one  edge  of  the  strip  or  wedge. 
When  it  is  to  be  pressed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  groove  it  should  pinch  the  foundation, 
and  be  nailed  at  every  splint  or  rib. 

The  wedges  that  you  make  for  the  double- 
saw-kerf  manner  of  fastening  are  made  (or 
were)  too  small.  After  seasoning  they  work 
loose,  no  matter  how  tight  they  were  driven 
down. 

I  think  that,  with  a  perpendicular  rib  of 
fine  flat  zinc  securely  fastened  at  top,  there 
would  be  no  buckling,  sagging,  nor  rusting 
out,  caused  by  frost  and  dampness. 

Basco,  111.,  May  9,  Wm.  Find  lay. 

[The  zinc  splints  would  be  far  too  expen- 
sive. Very  fine  iron  wire  or  wooden  splints 
would  be  the  only  stay  feasible.  Our  saw- 
kerfs  for  holding  the  wedges  are  made  wider 
and  deeper,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  trouble  now.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO  divide  and  NOT  LOSE  BEES. 

In  dividing  a  swarm,  for  introduction  of 
new  queen  into  one  part,  how  many  frames 
from  the  ten- frame  hive  do  you  advise  car- 
rying to  the  new  stand?  and  is  it  best  to 
leave  the  old  queen  in  the  old  home  or  take 
her  to  the  new  one? 

Edward  F.  Bigelow. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  May  11. 

[A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  quantity 
and  the  stage  of  growth  of  brood  in  the 
various  frames.  Very  young  or  unsealed 
brood  should  be  left  largely  in  the  old  colo- 
ny, and  most  of  the  sealed  brood  with  the 
old  queen  should  go  to  the  new  hive  or  new 
location.  Sometimes  the  division  will  be 
about  a  half  in  each  hive,  and  at  other  times 
the  division  may  give  a  couple  more  frames 
to  the  one  than  the  other. 

The  object  of  using  young  or  unsealed 
brood  in  the  old  hive  is  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  not  deserted  by  the  flying  bees,  as  it 
might  be  if  put  in  the  new  quarters.  Then 
putting  the  queen  in  the  new  location  has  a 
tendency  to  hold  the  bees  somewhat.  She 
will  lay  eggs  no  faster  than  the  bees  can 
take  care  of  them. 

In  case  the  brood  is  largely  young,  very 
little  sealed,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
young  bees  on  the  combs,  pick  out  three  or 
four  frames,  giving  each  frame  a  slight 
shake.  This  will  dislodge  the  old  bees  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  young.  These 
latter  will  cling  to  the  comb,  and  can  be 
taken  to  a  new  location  where  they  vdll  stay. 

When  working  on  either  plan  put  two- 
thirds  of  the  bees  in  the  new  location,  and  a 
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good  portion  of  the  flying  bees  will  go  back 
to  the  old  one;  but  when  doing  this,  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  the  division  in  cool  or  chilly 
weather.  The  brood  left  at  home  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  bees  in  the  new  location  would 
be  neglected  and  chilled,  for  the  flying  bees 
that  were  moved  might  not  return  until  the 
second  or  third  day. 

If  one  has  an  outyard  he  can  make  the 
division  just  as  he  chooses,  carrying  the 
moved  bees  and  the  brood  to  another  loca- 
tion one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  away. 
Both  lots  will  then  hold  their  relative  strength 
in  bees. 

But  whenever  dividing  is  practiced  in  the 
same  yard  one  should  always  be  careful  to 
take  account  of  the  flying  bees  that  will  go 
back  to  the  old  location  in  24  hours  if  the 
weather  is  warm.  If  there  should  be  very 
few  young  bees  in  the  hive  at  the  time  the 
division  was  made,  one  would  have  to  figure 
that  most  of  the  bees  would  go  back  to  the 
old  stand. 

Many  more  bees  will  stay  in  a  new  loca- 
tion if  the  entrances  of  the  moved  lot  of 
bees  be  stuffed  with  grass  so  they  will  be 
confined  three  or  four  days.  As  the  grass 
withers,  the  bees  will  push  it  away.  The 
confinement  of  several  days  will  cause  them 
to  mark  their  location  so  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  flying  bees  will  stay,  although 
even  then  quite  a  lot  of  them  will  probably 
go  back  to  the  old  stand.— Ed.] 


WHAT  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  PROM  BUCKWHEAT; 
INBREEDING. 

1.  How  many  colonies  will  60  acres  of 
buckwheat  support,  or  how  much  honey  can 
be  gathered  from  it? 

2.  In  using  a  queen  for  a  breeder,  does  it 
make  any  difference  if  her  virgins  are  mat- 
ed with  her  drones? 

3.  If  so,  what  effect  does  it  have  on  the 
progeny? 

4.  In  selecting  a  queen  to  breed  from,  is 
it  advisable  to  trap  all  of  the  drones  from 
the  other  colonies?  Wm.  Maag. 

Dover,  Del. 

[1.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  ex- 
act answer,  as  very  much  will  depend  on  the 
locality,  that  is,  soil  and  climate.  In  New 
York,  especially  the  eastern  portion,  buck- 
wheat grows  much  more  luxuriantly,  and 
yields  much  more  honey  per  acre,  than  it 
does  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  We 
may  have  several  acres  of  buckwheat  in 
Ohio,  and  the  bees  will  work  on  it  only  a  lit- 
tle while  in  the  morning  and  a  short  time 
toward  night.  While  this  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  York  State,  the  plants  seem 
to  yield  nectar  longer,  and  consequently  more 
of  it.  But  there  is  such  an  immense  acre- 
age of  buckwheat  that  there  are  times  ap- 
parently when  there  are  not  bees  enough  to 
exhaust  the  nectar  from  the  flowers. 

To  answer  your  question,  it  might  take 
100  acres  of  buckwheat  to  keep  25  colonies 
going  in  Ohio.  In  New  York  I  should  guess 
that  the  same  acreage  would  take  care  of  50 
or  even  100  colonies. 


Mr.  Alexander  could  possibly  answer  this 
question  pretty  closely,  as  nearly  all  of  his 
bee  range  is  in  sight,  and  he  could  count  up 
the  acreage  and  place  that  over  against  the 
number  of  colonies  in  one  yard.  If  be  re- 
gains his  health  sufficiently  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  him  take  up  this  question. 

2.  No;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  an 
advantage  to  use  such  drones;  for  in  order 
to  accentuate  certain  very  desirable  quali- 
ties, inbreeding  has  to  be  practiced  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  To  prevent  deterioration,  this 
stock  is  then  bred  with  other  stock  having 
the  same  or  similar  characteristics. 

3.  This  question  is  already  answered  in  2. 

4.  Yes,  indeed,  if  you  would  improve  the 
quality  of  your  stock;  but  in  doing  so  you 
must  make  sure  that  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  drones  or  many  of  your  virgins  will  fail 
to  mate.  In  order  to  get  regular  and  suc- 
cessful mating  there  must  be  a  good  many 
drones  in  the  yard— a  good  many  times  more 
than  the  number  of  queens  to  be  mated. 
There  may  be  a  large  number  of  drones  in 
the  yard,  but  only  a  few  of  them  of  the  right 
age,  and  possibly  onljr  a  small  part  of  the 
ones  of  the  right  age  in  the  air  at  the  time 
the  queen  is  out  for  a  flight,  and  she  may  even 
then  fail  to  find  a  mate.  Sometimes  it  is 
not  practicable  to  breed  from  the  drones  of 
some  particular  queen  because  it  is  difficult 
to  get  that  queen  to  lay  in  drone-cells;  and 
even  when  the  queen  does  lay  drone  eggs 
the  bees  themselves  may  be  indisposed  to 
take  care  of  them.  Where  many  queens 
have  to  be  mated  in  a  large  yard  it  may  be 
necessary  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
have  drones  from  several  queens,  so  this  is 
a  matter  that  hinges  somewhat  on  the  time 
of  year.  Any  colony  will  tolerate  drones  in 
a  good  honey-flow;  but  after  that  time,  un- 
less that  colony  is  queenless,  has  a  virgin,  or 
is  trying  to  supersede,  the  drones  will  be  un- 
ceremoniously pushed  out  of  the  hive  and 
die. -Ed.] 


MANIPULATING  HIVES   INSTEAD    OF    FRAMES; 
THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  HEDDON  SYSTEM. 

The  handling  of  hives  instead  of  frames  is 
a  subject  that  is  not  being  discussed  in  the 
bee  journals  of  late  years.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  bee-keepers  were  so  slow  to 
see  the  advantages  of  this  system.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fascination  about  the 
handling  of  frames  in  a  hive,  especially 
among  beginners.  I  well  remember  the 
time  when  I  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
through  my  bees  nearly  every  day,  handling 
the  frames  separately  to  see  if  the  queen 
was  all  right  and  that  every  thing  was  as  it 
should  be. 

I  soon  found  that  this  was  not  only  a  use- 
less waste  of  time  but  a  positive  detriment 
to  the  bees,  causing  them  to  consume  an  ex- 
tra amount  of  stores,  often  at  a  time  when 
they  could  ill  afford  to  store  them. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I  adopted  the 
Heddon  system  of  handling  hives  instead  of 
frames,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time 
since  that  when  I  have  had  any  desire  to  go 
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back  to  the  old  tinkering  system  of  handling 
frames.  By  this  system  more  bees  can  be 
kept,  or  the  extra  time  saved  can  be  put  to 
other  and  better  use  than  to  be  wasted  in 
the  useless  handling  of  frames. 

That  this  system  calls  for  a  radical  change 
in  hive-construction  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  it  has  not  come  into  more  general  use 
among  honey-producers. 

But  any  implement  or  system  of  manipu- 
lation that  does  not  help  to  cheapen  the 
cose  of  h^ney  production  is  not  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  honey-producer. 

Birmingham,  O.,  Feb.  22.     J.  E.  Hand. 


A   METAL   SIDE  AND   END   SPACER   COMBINED. 

The  mention  of  metal  spacers  in  the  Dec. 
1st  Gleanings  revived  a  recollection  of  an 
attempt  I  made  last  season  to  accomplish 
something  to  that  end;  but  I  soon  found  that 
I    lacked   the   mechanical   abihty  and   tools 


necessary  to  accomplish  the  idea,  though, 
perhaps,  not  a  very  brilliant  one.  I  send  by 
this  mail  a  rather  crude  survival  of  the  at- 
tempt aforesaid.  I  think  that,  with  the  use 
of  a  fine  saw  to  make  the  kerf,  and  the  tins 
made  by  the  right  implements  known  to  the 
tinning  trade,  a  neat  and  substantial  frame 
would  result— metal  sides  and  ends. 

It  may  not  be  new,  novel,  or  practical; 
but  it  will  at  least  compare  favorably  with 
some  of  the  absurd  things  I  see  exploited  by 
some.  John  Heckson. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  6. 

[Your  form  of  spacer  and  its  manner  of 
insertion  in  the  end-bar  is  not  a  bad  one. 
There  would  be  danger,  however,  that  the 
knife-edge  strips  of  tin  would  get  bent  out 
of  shape,  because  one  frame- spacer  has  to 
reach  the  whole  distance  from  one  frame  to 
the  other;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Hoffman 
or  metal- spaced  Hoffman  the  projection 
reaches  only  half  the  distance. —  Ed.] 


unfavorable  report  for  the  FENCE  AND 
PLAIN  PECTrON  IN  COLORADO. 

Hold  on.  friend  Ernest.  Please  remember 
that  Mr.  Crane  is  possibly  good  authority  on 
his  own  location,  and  1  notice  that  locality 
has  only  recently  been  taken  seriously  into 
consideration,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
not  policy  to  sit  still.  As  you  called  for  re- 
ports, let  it  hit  where  it  may,  so  here  it  is. 
By  ordering  early  my  fence  and  plain  sec- 
tions arrived  in  due  time.  I  loaded  up  20 
supers;  and  when  the  time  arrived  I  carried 
them  out  and  placed  them  on  just  as  they 
happened  to  come.  That  was  a  very  good 
season,  some  hives  filling  9  supers  apiece; 
but  I  got  only  three  cases  of  plain  sections. 
The  foundation  was  mostly  drawn,  so  1  said 
to  myself  I  will  put  these  17  supers  away 
and  try  again.  The  next  year  I  got  one 
case  of  plain  sections.  The  remaining  16 
supers  would  average  about  4  ounces  of  hon- 
ey per  section,  while  that  season  several 
hives  filled  8  supers  apiece  in  beeway  sec- 
tions. The  next  season,  with  the  same  plain 
sections,  I  got  4  supers  that  were  full  of 
honey;  but  every  section  was  fastened  to 
the  fence,  so  I  cut  the  honey  all  out  and 
burned  the  sections.  But  we  were  advised 
to  put  the  fence  at  the  sides  of  the  supers 
for  follower  boards,  so  I  fit  up  100  supers  in 
that  way ;  but  my  bees  absolutely  refused  to 
work  next  to  the  fence,  so  I  made  another 
bonfire.  F.  D.  Andrews. 

Walsenburg,  Colo. 

[That's  right.  Let  the  reports  come  in, 
hit  where  they  may.— Ed.] 


COMBS  melting  DOWN   IN   HIVES   PAINTED  A 
DARK- BROWN  COLOR. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  some  discussion 
about  light  and  dark  colored  hives.  In  1904 
I  had  white,  red,  blue  (dark  and  light), 
green,  yellow,  and  dark- brown  hives,  and 
some  not  painted.  In  No.  35.  with  one  su- 
per, seven  sections  melted;  No.  39,  with  a 
super  and  a  hive- body  on  top  of  that,  melt- 
ed some  of  the  honey  in  the  frames  in  the 
top  hive  so  that  they  fell  down.  Both 
were  dark  brown.  In  1905,  No.  28  melted 
17  sections  in  the  top  super,  which  were  al- 
most all  sealed.  The  bottom  super  was 
about  a  quarter  full  at  the  time.  So  much 
honey  ran  down  that  it  drowned  a  great 
many  bees,  and  they  dragged  out  about  one 
q^art  of  full- sized  brood.  That  colony  did 
not  do  any  more  work  that  season.  One 
other  started  to  melt,  but  I  noticed  it  and 
gave  it  air.  Now  all  of  those  hives  were 
dark  brown,  and  had  dark- brown  caps  on 
them.  My  hives  are  the  old-fashioned  Lang- 
stroth,  telescope  caps,  with  room  for  two 
supers  under  the  cap.  C.  W.  Sager. 

Belma,  Wash..  Feb.  12. 

[It  is  my  opinion  that  our  friend  Allen  La- 
tham would  not  find  any  thing  in  the  fore- 
going that  conflicts  with  the  principles  he 
enunciated  in  a  recent  article  on  dark  color 
for  hives.  He  did  not  claim  that  such  hives 
should  be  out  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the 
sun.  — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  SIMPLE  AND   RELIABLE   PLAN    FOR   MAKING 
INCREASE. 

Just  ten  days  have  elapsed  since  I  started 
on  my  fourth  visit  to  the  out-apiary,  and  I 
am  getting  ready  to  go  again;  but  this  time 
I  am  obliged  to  go  with  the  horse,  on  account 
of  its  raining  seven  days  out  of  the  ten.  So 
much  rain  has  caused  the  roads  to  become 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  mud; 
and  the  almost  constant  rain  at  this  time 
has  caused  the  bright  prospects  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  honey  from  white  clover, 
which  has  been  more  plentiful  than  usual,  to 
fade  nearly  out  of  sight.  It  does  not  rain 
this  morning;  but  it  is  cool  and  cloudy,  with 
a  fine  mist  in  the  air.  Such  a  day  is  not 
adapted  to  working  with  the  bees  to  the 
best  advantage;  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  to- 
day, if  1  am  to  save  those  nice  queen-cells, 
which  are  of  much  advantage  to  me  just  at 
this  time.  After  a  steady  splash,  splash, 
splash  of  the  horse's  feet  in  the  mud  for 
nearly  an  hour  (as  I  can  not  drive  "off  a 
walk  "),  we  arrive  at  the  apiary. 

Having  put  the  horse 
in  the  farmer's  barn  I 
now  proceed  to  place  nine 
of  the  reserved  bottom- 
boards,  and  as  many  cov- 
ers on  as  many  unoccu- 
pied stands,  when  I  go  to 
the  hive  having  the  brood 
from  the  best  breeding 
queen  that  had  the  queen- 
cells  with  the  little  larvae 
in  them  at  the  last  visit, 
and,  upon  examination,  I 
very  luckily  find  that  six 
of  the  ten  combs  have  one 
or  more  fine,  nearly  ripe, 
cells  on  them.  From  one 
frame  having  four  cells 
on,  and  two  others  hav- 
ing five,  I  cut  two  cells 
from  each,  and  "graft" 
them  into  three  of  the 
frames  having  none,  putting  the  frames 
back  in  place  again.  The  clouds  are  now 
"breaking"  in  the  sky,  with  the  sun  peer- 
ing occasionally  through  the  mist,  which 
tells  me  I  am  to  have  a  fairly  good  day 
for  my  work,  after  ail— far  better  than 
I  had  even  hoped  for.  I  now  take  one  of 
the  frames  having  queen-cells  on  it,  togeth- 
er with  the  bees  on  the  same,  and  carry  it 
to  one  of  the  hives  having  the  tiered-up 
brood,  taking  from  this  a  frame  (bees  and 
all)  and  putting  the  one  with  the  cells  in  its 


place.  In  all  this  work  with  tiered  up  brood, 
when  changing  the  same  from  vne  hive  to 
another  I  do  nut  disturb  the  bees  on  them, 
as  bees  above  a  queen-excluder  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  queenless.  so  make  no 
trouble  by  puttmg  them  in  different  hives. 
It  is  best  generally  to  put  the  frame  having 
queen-eel  s  on  it  near  the  renter  of  the  hive, 
as  this  seems  to  give  the  better  results. 

Having  the  frame  with  queen-cells  in  the 
hive,  I  next  take  the  frame  of  brood  and  go 
back  to  the  hive  having  the  cells,  when  it  is 
put  in  tne  place  left  vacant  there.  In  this 
way  I  teep  on  until  the  five  colonies  having 
upper  stories  of  brood  have  a  frame  with 
queen-cells  on  it  from  the  best  breeder. 

I  now  take  off  these  five  prepared  upper 
stories,  setting  each  on  one  of  the  bottom- 
boards  previously  placed  where  they  are  to 
stand,  putting  on  the  covers  and  adjusting 
the  entrance  to  about  three  inches  in  length. 
The  setting-off  of  these  hives  paves  the  way 
for  using  the  other  four  frames  having 
queen- cells  on  them  in  four  more  hives  of 
brood,  following  the  same  plan  in  treating 
them  which  was  used  with  the  five  now  fix- 
ed on  new  stands,  for  the  making  of  that 
many  new  colonies,  so  I  have  nine  more 
colonies  than  I  did  when  I  entered  the 
apiary  an  hour  or  so  before.  As  the  brood 
in  these  combs  is  all  sealed  now,  and  the 
bees  on  them  are  nearly  all  young  bees, 
with  more  emerging  every  minute,  there 
will  be  no  setback  to  this  colony  from  the 
bees  returning  to  the  colony  theycame  from, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  most  of 
-the  ways  used   in   making  colonies   by  the 


ENTRANCE  CONTRACTED  TO  THREE  INCHES. 


' '  setoff  ' '  plan.  And  this  is  the  best,  quick- 
est, and  easiest  way  of  making  colonies  with 
which  I  am  familiar;  and  this  I  say  after  us- 
ing it  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  after 
having  tried  nearly  all  the  plans  given  by 
others. 

If  for  any  reason  I  wish  a  greater  number 
of  colonies  than  can  be  made  as  here  given, 
and  wish  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  beeless  brood,  I  make  as  many  as  I  think 
I  shall  need,  during  my  third  visit  to  the 
apiary,  in  the  following  manner:  I  take  two 
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frames  of  emerging  brood  from  the  colonies 
having  eight  frames,  and,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  the  colonies  having  the  six  combs  of 
brood,  as  I  told  about  in  giving  an  account 
of  that  visit,  I  put  them  in  a  hive,  after  hav- 
ing brushed  the  bees  off,  together  with  two 
or  three  of  the  reserved  combs— one,  at 
least,  of  which  should  contain  honey.  The 
space  left  vacant  where  the  brood  was  taken 
from,  in  the  strong  colony,  is  filled  with  two 
combs  from  the  reserve  pile,  thus  giving  the 
queen  in  this  colony  room  for  more  eggs,  I 
now  go  to  another  of  the  stronger  colonies 
and  put  a  queen-excluder  on  it  for  the  time 
being,  when  this  prepared  hive,  having  the 
two  combs  of  emerging  brood,  is  set  thereon, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three 
hours,  during  which  time  the  young  bees 
come  up  from  below  sufficient  to  care  for 
the  combs  and  brood,  after  which  it  is  plac- 
ed on  the  stand  I  wish  it  to  occupy.  When 
I  expect  to  make  colonies  in  this  way,  if  I 
have  no  laying  queens  thus  early  in  the 
home  yard  I  send  south  for  them,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  them  from  there.  A  queen- 
cell  will  answer,  but  the  laying  queen  is 
much  better. 

By  the  way,  full  colonies  can  be  made  in 
this  way  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year 
when  there  is  plenty  of  emerging  brood  by 
taking  two  combs  of  such  brood  from  three 
or  four  strong  colonies  and  adding  to  these, 
frames  of  honey.  I  have 
made  such  with  perfect 
success  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember first,  using  six 
combs  of  brood  and  four 
of  honey.  It  is  so  easy- 
no  hunting  of  queens  nor 
any  thing  of  the  kind; 
and  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  is,  enough  of  the 
young  bees  always  stay 
to  make  it  a  success.  No 
need  of  natural  swarm- 
ing for  increase  when  we 
can  make  as  many  colo- 
nies as  we  desire  in  such 
a  simple,  easy  way.  The 
advent  of  the  queen- ex- 
cluder was  a  great  bless- 
ing, and  one  of  the  need- 
ed helps  in  giving  us  the 
"modern  apiculture  "  we 
now  enjoy. 

With  the  making  of 
the  nine  colonies,  as  above 
given,  I  have  the  desired 
number  for  the  year  1905, 
as  I  have  house-building 
and  other  work  going  on, 
so  I  have  no  desire  for 
further  enlarging  this  year, 
colonies  with  a  hive  of  brood  on  each,  the 
one  having  completed  the  queen-cells  being 
the  stronger.  As  I  wish  to  work  16  colonies 
for  section  honey,  and  having  shaken  only  13 
at  my  last  visit,  I  now  prepare  to  shake 
three  more.  To  do  this  I  pick  from  the  re- 
served combs  enough  to  fill  three  hives,  us- 
ing those  the  nearest  full  of  honey.    One  of 


these  hives  is  now  carried  to  the  colony  com- 
pleting the  queen- cells,  a  reserve  bottom- 
board  placed  on  its  stand,  after  it  has  been 
set  off,  and  the  hive  with  combs  of  honey  set 
thereon. 

A  comb  only  partly  full  of  brood  is  now 
selected  from  the  upper  story,  one  from 
which  many  young  bees  have  emerged,  and 
more  rapidly  gnawing  from  the  cells,  this 
being  set  in  the  center  of  the  combs  of  hon- 
ey; then  two  supers  are  set  on  in  the  way 
those  were  at  the  fourth  visit,  when  I  pro- 
ceed to  shake  and  brush  the  bees  off  from 
the  whole  of  the  19  combs  still  remaining  in 
the  two  hives;  then  from  the  hives  and  the 
bottom-boards,  thus  giving  this  colony  all 
the  bees  from  two  hives  of  brood,  or,  as  a 
rule,  very  many  more  than  those  had  that 
were  made  at  the  fourth  visit.  After  two 
more  of  the  strongest  colonies  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way  the  beeless  brood  is 
tiered  up  on  those  remaining,  when  a  mo- 
ment of  taking  an  inventory  shows  that  I 
now  have  16  "shook"  colonies,  two  others 
containing  three  hives  of  brood  and  one  of 
four  hives,  the  queens  of  which  are  confined 
to  the  lower  hive  by  the  queen-  excluder,  and 
nine  colonies  just  made,  having  queen-cells 
ready  to  hatch,  together  nine  frames  of  brood, 
which  will  all  emerge  in  11  days,  making  28 
colonies  in  all.  In  order  that  the  remainder 
of  the  reserved  combs  may  not  be  destroyed 


I  still  have  four 


by  moths  they  are  now  placed,  ten  in  a  hive, 
and  one  set  on  top  of  each  of  the  12  hives 
not  having  sections  on  them,  a  queen-exclud- 
er having  first  been  placed  over  the  nine 
just  made  colonies  not  having  any  on.  The 
year  1905  was  an  exceptional  one,  in  that 
the  colonies  in  the  apiary  had  been  allowed 
to  become  so  few  through  overwork. 
When  the  whole  30,  50,  or  75  stands  (or 
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whatever  number  we  decide  upon  for  an  out- 
apiary)  are  occupied  at  the  time  of  setting 
out  in  the  spring,  there  is  no  need  of  mak- 
ing colonies  as  here  given.  When  we  have 
the  full  number,  four- fifths  of  the  best  colo- 
nies are  worked  for  section  honey,  while  the 
weaker  one-fifth  are  to  care  for  the  beeless 
brood,  and  combs,  which  become  the  "re- 
serve combs ' '  in  the  fall,  for  the  next  sea- 
son. That  the  reader  may  understand  more 
fully,  suppose  that  the  out  apiary  is  laid  out 
for  75  colonies,  and  that  we  have  that  num- 
ber in  the  spring;  then  we  shall  want  60 
hives  of  reserve  combs  to  go  on  to  the  four- 
fifths  of  the  stronger  colonies,  which  in  this 
case  would  be  60,  the  work  with  each  being 
done  as  given  in  chapters  three  and  four. 

In  thus  working,  these  60  hives  of  beeless 
brood  will  be 'stacked  on  the  one- fifth,  or  15 
colonies,  where  they  will  remain  till  the  end 
of  the  honey  season,  when  they  are  taken 
off  and  stacked  away  for  reserve  combs  for 
the  next  year,  as  will  be  given  later  on. 
This  will  make  each  of  the  15  colonies  have 
five  hives  of  brood,  the  queen  being  confined 
to  the  lower  hive  by  the  queen- excluder.  At 
first  glance  it  would  seem  that  some  of  this 
brood  would  be  neglected  through  the  giving 
of  so  much  to  one  colony;  but  repeated  ex- 
aminations prove  that  all  is  well  cared  for. 
As  the  weather  is  warm 
at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  as  many  young  bees 
are  emerging  from  these 
combs  every  hour,  a  few 
bees  on  the  start  can  hold 
things  in  a  perfect  condi- 
tion till  all  danger  is  past. 
When  this  brood  has  all 
emerged,  such  hives  have 
an  army  of  bees,  which, 
in  a  good  season,  often 
fill  all  the  hives  with  hon- 
ey, thus  giving  us  an  in- 
surance for  the  next  year 
when  that  needed  for 
brood  is  so  used,  and  the 
rest  of  it  carried  up  to  the 
sections,  so  there  is  no 
loss.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  by  this  plan,  all  the 
honey  not  used  in  the  ac- 
tual production  of  bees 
goes  into  the  sections, 
that  the  bees  and  queen 
are  stimulated  to  their  ut- 
most in  early  spring  by 
this  large  amount  of  hon- 
ey telling  them  "  millions 
of  honey  at  our  house," 
so  that  there  is  not  only 
no  loss  by  having  these 
combs  stored  full  after  the  brood  emerges, 
but  a  positive  advantage  through  the  stimu- 
lating effect  they  have  the  next  spring.  If 
all  of  the  60  colonies  were  not  ready  for 
treatment  on  my  fourth  visit,  then  I  put  one 
or  two  hives  of  beeless  brood  on  top  of  those 
not  quite  strong  enough  in  bees  to  shake, 
setting  this  brood  under  the  hive  of  reserve 
combs   they  have,  so  the  brood  will  all  be 


together.  This  gives  such  a  colony  so  much 
extra  room  that  they  will  not  think  of 
swarming  during  our  next  ten  days'  ab- 
sence, notwithstanding  the  vast  numbers  of 
bees  emerging  from  these  two  or  three 
hives  of  brood. 

LA.TE  SHOOK  SWARMS  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

When  I  go  to  make  the  fifth  visit  the  re- 
serve combs  are  set  down  on  the  bottom- 
board,  and  the  bees  from  all  three  hives  are 
shaken  out.  This  gives  rousing  "  shook  " 
colonies;  and  if  a  heavy  yield  of  honey  is  on 
just  at  this  time,  these  later- made  colonies 
will  even  surpass  those  shaken  at  the  fourth 
visit,  in  section-honey  production;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  yield  of  honey 
will  make  it  profitable  to  shake  colonies  hav- 
ing three  and  four  stories  of  brood,  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  basswood  flow,  thus 
bringing  nearly  or  quite  100,000  bees  in  one 
of  these  hives  of  reserve  combs,  quite  well 
filled  with  honey,  in  which  case  three  and 
four  supers  of  sections  are  used  to  give  the 
proper  amount  of  room  for  their  working  to 
the  best  advantage.  However,  this  requires 
an  extra  visit,  which  may  not  be  convenient 
when  we  are  working  a  long  string  of  out- 
apiaries. 

After  having  tried  this  way  two  or  three 
times  I  often  think  it  is  just  as  profitable  to 


A  HIVE  PREPARED  ON  THE  DOOLITTLE  PLAN. 

let  the  honey  go  into  the  reserve  combs 
But  the  section  honey  stored  by  such  a  rous- 
ing colony,  right  in  the  height  of  basswood 
bloom,  is  so  perfect  and  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance, that  my  mouth  often  ' '  waters  ' ' 
for  such,  and  the  eagerness  of  consumers 
for  the  same  makes  it  very  profitable  for 
market.  When  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
use   this  late  plan  of  shaking,  colonies  can 
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be  formed  by  the  plans  given,  which  will 
care  for  the  brood,  and  if  desired  they  can 
be  wintered  over  to  take  the  place  of  any 
that  may  die  during  the  winter.  Then  if 
none  die  they  can  be  united  with  others,  so 
that  the  number  may  be  kept  at  the  30,  50, 
or  75,  decided  upon  when  the  yard  was  laid 
out. 

WHY  AN  EMPTY  SUPER  OF  SECTIONS  SHOULD 

BE  PUT  ON  TOP  OF  RATHER  THAN  under 

SECTIONS  PARTLY  FILLED. 

It  is  now  nearly  noon,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing brightly,  and  the  air  becoming  warm 
and  balmy.  To  see  the  army  of  bees  rush- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  hives  containing  the 
"shook  "  colonies  is  a  sight  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  bee-keeper;  and  those  return- 
ing from  the  fields  seem  quite  heavily  load- 
ed, though  the  nectar  is  very  thin  on  ac- 
count of  so  much  rain.  I  tried  to  count  those 
coming  in  loaded  during  one  minute,  but 
they  dropped  down  so  fast  in  almost  bunch- 
es of  threes,  fives,  and  sometimes  ten  or 
more,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it.  I 
counted  two  hundred,  and  estimated  that 
fully  twice  that  number  went  in  without 
counting.  Such  colonies  as  these  will  do 
something  at  securing  nectar,  even  if  it  does 
rain  the  larger  part  of  the  time. 

I  now  take  a  little  time  to  look  at  the  su- 
pers of  sections,  and  a  glance  at  them  shows 
the  honey  being  sealed  in  the  bait  sections, 
with  the  most  of  the  other  sections  in  the 
lower  super,  having  the  foundation  fully 
drawn  out,  and  the  honey  sparkling  in  every 
cell,  nearly  ready  for  sealing.  With  all  but 
two  colonies  the  bees  are  well  at  work  in  the 
upper  super  also,  drawing  out  the  founda- 
tion, with  now  and  then  a  section  having 
quite  a  little  honey  in  it.  Those  that  are  as 
far  advanced  as  this  have  their  supers  ex- 
changed—that is,  the  upper  super  is  set  di- 
rectly on  top  of  the  brood- chamber;  and  the 
lower  one.  having  the  baits,  now  nearing 
completion,  is  placed  on  top,  after  which  a 
super  of  sections,  filled  with  the  extra- light 
fou'idation,  is  placed  on  top  of  the  whole, 
so  that  in  no  case  shall  any  colony  lack  for 
room. 

In  all  of  my  working  with  the  bees  I  have 
not  found  that  the  placing  of  an  empty  su- 
per over  one  in  which  the  bees  are  at  work 
is  any  detriment,  as  the  bees  seem  capable 
of  clustering  in  the  openings  at  the  tops  of 
the  sections  they  are  at  work  in,  thereby 
forming  a  crust  of  bees  that  holds  the  heat 
in  the  super  they  are  at  work  in,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  work  goes  right  along. 

This  is  done  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
colony  in  early  spring  is  able  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  93  to  98  degrees  inside  of  the 
brood-nest  (which  is  the  proper  temperature 
for  brood-rearing) ,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  hive  all  around  the  crust  bees  does  not 
rise  above  45  to  50,  when  we  have  a  spell  of 
freezing  weather.  A  colony  of  bees  seems 
to  be  capable  of  holding  almost  any  degree 
of  temperature  it  desires,  simply  through  a 
crust  of  bees  which  often  does  not  at  any 
point  touch  the  hive.     How  this  is  done  I  do 


not  know.  But  1  do  know  that  a  handful 
of  bees,  less  than  1000  by  count,  kept  the 
temperature  where  their  brood  was,  between 
two  combs,  at  93  degrees,  when  the  mercury 
outside  stood  at  from  only  18  to  26  degrees 
above  zero  during  a  cold  spell  in  April.  And 
I  have  known  (many  times  when  experi- 
menting) of  good  work  being  done  in  the 
sections,  fixed  as  above,  when  it  was  so  cool 
that  not  a  bee  would  be  seen  anywhere  from 
or  in  the  upper  super,  except  the  crust  be- 
tween the  tops  of  the  sections  in  the  super 
below. 

Since  these  experiments  I  have  always 
kept  these  reserve  supers  on  top,  ready  to 
catch  any  overflow  of  bees  or  honey.  But 
the  placing  of  such  a  super  under  one  in 
which  the  bees  are  at  work  often  proves  a 
great  damage,  especially  in  a  poor  season. 
Therefore,  as  a  rule,  during  late  years  I 
never  raise  a  partly  full  super  up  from  the 
brood-chamber  unless  I  can  place  one  under- 
neath it,  in  which  the  bees  have  commenced 
to  work  more  or  less. 

Those  colonies  which  have  not  yet  com- 
menced work  in  the  upper  super,  or  have 
only  just  begun,  are  left  as  they  are,  as 
such  have  all  the  room  they  will  need  until 
the  next  visit.  In  changing  these  supers  I 
can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  look  into 
the  brood-chambers  of  two  or  three  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  doing  so  I  find  the  comb 
given  them  as  a  "  starter,"  which  was  from 
one-eighth  to  one- fourth  full  of  brood  when 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  hive  at  time  of 
*'  shook  swarming,"  ten  days  ago,  is  literal- 
ly filled  with  brood,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
sealed  over,  while  six  of  the  remaining  nine 
frames,  which  were  nearly  full  of  honey  at 
that  time,  have  three-fourths  of  the  honey 
removed  from  them,  while  the  emptied  cells 
are  teeming  with  brood  from  the  egg  to 
larva  in  all  stages  of  growth.  This  shows 
that  the  colonies  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition;  and  should  favorable  weather 
come,  a  good  harvest  of  white  honey  may 
yet  be  obtained.  After  a  careful  looking- 
over  to  see  that  all  things  are  in  good  shape 
for  leaving  I  say  good  by  to  the  pets  at  the 
close  of  this  my  fifth  visit  to  the  out -apiary; 
and  in  the  above  the  reader  has  a  record  of 
what  was  done  at  this  visit. 


AN  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

Mr.  Root:— In  your  issue  for  April  15,  p. 
509,  you  will  note  that  your  writer  speaks  of 
stamens  and  anthers  as  different  organs, 
whereas  they  are  the  same.  The  stamen 
comprises  the  anther  with  its  supporting 
filament;  the  pollen  granules  are  shed  from 
the  anther,  which  is  fecundating  dust.  The 
pollen  is  carried  by  the  insect  to  the  stigma 
and  supporting  pistil,  which  connects  with 
the  ovary  of  the  flower,  and  in  which  are 
the  ovules  to  be  ripened.        J.  P.  LoUGH. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.— Gen. 
3:19. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  .—Matt.  19:19. 

"  Lord,  lift  me  up  and  let  me  stand 
By  faith  on  heaven's  tableland." 

I  want  our  readers  to  take  a  jump  with  me 
from  Southwest  Florida  to  Northern  Michi- 
gan, back  to  the  old  "cabin  home."  I 
reached  there  when  the  cherry-blossoms 
were  just  opening.  I  took  along  with  me 
two  queens,  daughters  of  the  Caucasian  on 
the  island  To  care  for  them  I  got  a  colony 
of  hybrids  and  divided  it  into  three  parts, 
making  an  equal  division  as  nearly  as  I 
could.  The  colony  was  in  an  eight-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  so  that  two  of  the  three 
nuclei  had  three  Langstroth  frames  each. 
The  third  was  in  a  twin  hive  with  the  di- 
vision-board removed.  I  made  this  arrange- 
ment in  order  to  see  which  nucleus  would  do 
best— the  one  in  the  twin  hive  or  the  two 
with  full-sized  Langstroth  frames.  Just  as 
I  got  the  bees  nicely  arranged  and  well  to 
work,  so  that  each  nucleus  would  fix  its  lo- 
cality, a  snowstorm,  together  with  a  hard 
freeze  (the  first  week  in  May),  came  on. 
The  nucleus  in  the  little  hive  contained  so 
many  bees  they  could  hardly  all  get  inside 
when  it  was  a  warm  day.  I  put  enameled 
cloth  on  top  of  the  frames,  with  the  Nepon- 
set  cover  to  keep  every  thing  warm  and 
dry,  and  the  result  was  these  bees  were  out 
an  hour  earlier  gathering  pollen.  Of  course, 
the  conditions  were  better  to  economize  the 
animal  heat  of  the  cluster;  for  the  other 
two  on  three  Langstroth  frames  each  were 
in  full-sized  hives,  and  I  had  no  arrange- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  tight-fitting  division- 
board  to  keep  them  tucked  up.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  bees  will  gather 
honey  and  rear  brood  to  much  better  advan- 
tage, especially  in  the  cool  spring  months, 
by  having  their  hives  as  nearly  air-tight  as 
we  can  make  them,  and  just  large  enough  to 
contain  the  bees. 

After  the  cold  snap  was  over  I  made  the 
little  hive  two- story,  and  right  here  I  want 
to  tell  you  all  that  that  twin  nucleus  hive, 
two  stories,  with  Caucasian  bees,  would 
make  the  prettiest  plaything  for  a  child  that 
could  well  be  imagined,  or  for  older  people 
who  wish  to  get  a  start  in  bee-keeping. 
With  such  a  small  hive  you  could  get  some 
very  nice  honey  in  the  little  frames  in  the 
upper  story.  On  pages  665  and  666  Prof.  E. 
F.  Bigelow  has  suggested  the  same  thing. 
The  hive  would  be  more  simple  and  more 
easily  handled,  it  seems  to  me,  by  having 
the  honey  stored  in  the  frames  instead  of 
using  section  boxes,  separators,  etc. ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  splendid  adjunct  to  the 


garden  or  dooryard  of  any  one  who  wants  to 
keep  just  one  little  hive  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Near  the  cabin  are  five  beautifully  shaped 
early  cherry-trees.  One  called  the  Ohio  is 
about  the  handsomest  tree  I  ever  saw.  The 
head  is  trained  so  low  that,  while  standing 
near  the  trunk,  my  face  was  just  about  in 
the  center  of  the  mass  of  bloom;  and  the 
perfume  from  its  blossom,  together  with  the 
music  of  the  humming  of  the  bees— my  own 
bees— gave  a  combination  that  actually  made 
me  say  out  loud,  "  Praise  God,  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow." 

Mrs.  Root  was  not  with  me  on  this  trip; 
but  with  the  new  "uncooked  food"  for  a 
regimen  I  got  along  very  well  indeed.  It  is 
true  that,  after  three  or  four  days,  I  felt  a 
longing  for  meat  of  some  kind;  but  a  can  of 
chipped  dried  beef,  from  the  country  store 
near  by,  made  a  ration  completely  to  my 
notion:  and  when  one  of  the  neighbors  sent 
in  a  plateful  of  fried  fish,  smoking  hot,  I 
think  I  never  tasted  any  fresh  fish  before 
equal  to  it.  You  see  I  have  not  yet  got 
quite  down  to  so  rigid  a  diet  as  my  friend 
Terry  has.  Now,  here  is  another  advantage 
of  this  "uncooked"  plan  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  before.  There  are  no  remnants 
to  be  given  to  the  chickens,  nor  wasted. 
Your  rolled  wheat,  nuts,  and  fruit  can  all 
be  saved  over  for  another  meal,  and  there 
is  nothing  untidy  about  it.  You  can  get 
dinner  in  about  four  minutes,  and  you  can 
also  have  every  thing  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  ' '  dishes  washed ' '  in  about  four  minutes 
more. 

Well,  I  was  getting  along  swimmingly  un- 
til one  day  in  working  with  the  bees,  setting 
out  my  new  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  I  took  off 
my  coat  (and  fur  cap),  and  worked  in  my 
shirtsleeves.  It  is  true  I  did  begin  to  feel  a 
little  warning  from  the  way  the  cool  breeze 
was  taking  hold  of  me;  but  my  coat  was 
some  distance  away,  and  I  was  almost 
through  with  my  work  in  that  location;  so  I 
kept  on  working  in  the  wind  after  I  had 
been  perspiring  quite  a  little.  When  the 
snowstorm  came,  however,  and  that  cold 
night  after,  I  was  warned  by  a  pain  in  my 
throat  that  I  had  caught  cold.  I  suppose  I 
had  not  been  on  the  new  diet  long  enough 
to  be  "immune"  to  catching  cold,  like 
neighbor  Terry.  I  was  alone  in  the  cabin  in 
the  woods,  with  no  neighbors  nearer  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It  was  no  use  to  groan, 
because  there  was  nobody  to  hear  me  if  I 
did.  I  kept  a  good  fire  all  night  in  the 
drum  stove;  but  before  morning  I  felt  pret- 
ty sick,  and  my  throat  was  swollen  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  could  hardly  take  even  a 
drink  of  hot  water.  Had  I  kept  on  my  fur 
cap  and  warm  coat,  all  this  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  For  two  days  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  work  at  all;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  although  the  swelling 
in  my  throat  had  gone  down  I  felt  bad  all 
over.  I  had  arranged  to  have  the  county 
surveyors  come  and  run  a  line  through  the 
woods  around  my  forty  acres;  and  I  had 
purchased  some  wire  to  str^'tch   al  )ng  the 
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line  after  their  survey.  You  see,  timber  is 
getting  to  be  so  valuable  now  that  the  neigh- 
bors are  all  cutting  logs  and  firewood  pretty 
close  to  the  lines;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted 
to  know  just  which  trees  were  mine  and 
which  belonged  to  somebody  else.  The  train 
whistled,  and  I  knew  it  was  time  for  me  to 
be  on  hand  to  meet  the  surveyors  and  set 
them  at  work.  I  started  off  along  that  beau- 
tiful path  through  the  woods  which  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  made.  The  wild  flowers  were  so 
abundant  that  the  whole  forty  acres  was 
one  great  "posy-bed."  It  was  a  beautiful 
warm  morning,  and  the  birds  were  doing 
their  best,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  happy, 
but  I  was  not.  I  ached  all  over,  and  it  was 
hard  work  to  drag  one  foot  after  another, 
even  on  level  ground;  but  when  it  came  to 
climbing  the  steep  hills  through  the  woods  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  not  go  another  step.  I  got 
to  thinking  I  was  too  far  along  in  years  for 
such  active  work ;  that  my  joints  were  get- 
ting old  and  stiff,  and  my  enthusiasm  began 
to  wane.  I  did  not  care  much  for  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  nor  for  the  woods,  nor  even  for 
the  surveying.  I  had  studied  surveying  for- 
ty years  before,  and  practiced  it  a  little 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  As  I  came  to  a 
steep  place  where  I  had  to  reach  ahead  and 
grasp  the  maple  saplings  to  hold  myself  up, 
almost  involuntarily  I  repeated  a  line  of  that 
beautiful  hymn,  "Lord,  lift  me  up,"  and 
then  I  began  to  pray.  My  prayer  was 
something  like  this: 

"O  Lord,  thou  who  hast  been  my  ever 
present  comfort  and  helper  during  the  years 
that  are  past,  help  me  now.  If  I  have  been 
overtasking  my  strength  and  am  really  worn 
out,  help  me  to  accept  the  condition  of 
things  and  to  try  to  say.  Thy  will  be  done. 
If,  however,  it  is  consistent  with  thy  holy 
will  that  I  may  once  more  have  strength 
and  energy  and  ambition  and  enthusiasm, 
then  help  me  to  use  this  strength  in  a  way 
that  will  be  pleasing  in  thy  sight.  Thou 
knowest,  0  Lord,  it  is  not  altogether  from 
a  selfish  motive  that  I  ask,  but  it  is  because 
I  want  wisdom  and  understanding  to  teach 
others,  especially  in  this  matter  of  hotu  to 
get  well  and  hotu  to  keep  well.  Help  me,  O 
Lord,  to  get  through  the  duties  and  tasks  of 
this  day  that  seem  to  me  now  so  great  a 
burden." 

I  managed  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
over  to  my  neighbor  Wilson's.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  go  along  and  help  cut  a  path  through 
the  thick  brush  and  underwood  for  the  sur- 
vey. While  he  sat  down  to  sharpen  his  ax 
I  started  off  in  the  direction  the  men  were 
to  come.  When  I  told  them  there  was  only 
one  man  available  they  said  it  really  needed 
two  men.  I  explained  that  I  had  been 
about  sick  with  a  sore  throat,  and  hardly 
felt  able  to  do  any  thing;  but  as  everybody 
was  busy  in  that  locality,  and  no  one  near 
by  at  that,  we  decided  we  would  try  to  get 
along  with  what  assistance  I  could  give. 

I  soon  began  to  be  greatly  interested  in 
the  new  and  up-to-date  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring land.  Instead  of  the  old  iron  chain  we 
formerly  used,  these  men  had  a  steel  tape; 


and  the  new  theodolite  with  its  vernier 
scales,  micrometer,  etc.,  was  intensely  in- 
teresting. 

It  was  hard  work  for  some  time  to  climb 
up  and  down  those  steep  hills,  get  over  logs, 
through  tree- tops,  and  crawl  through  the 
underbrush;  but  when  I  began  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle better  I  took  courage.  Pretty  soon  I 
noticed  something  dropping  on  the  leaves, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  it  was  really  going 
to  rain.  Then  I  discovered  it  was  the  sweat 
dripping  from  the  end  of  my  nose,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  the  perspiration  seemed  oozing  from 
every  pore  m  my  body.  My  fur  cap  and 
coat  were  burdensome,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
take  them  off;  for  when  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hills  there  was  a  dehcious 
cooling  breeze.  The  surveyors  said  my 
sweating  would  be  the  best  thing  for  my 
malady  if  I  did  not  catch  cold  afterward. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  known  for  some 
time  past  that  he  was  an  expert  with  an  ax. 
We  have  men  who  are  expert  with  all  kinds 
of  tools;  some  who  are  expert  with  a  gun  or 
revolver;  others  who  are  expert  in  different 
sorts  of  games;  but  how  many  do  you  know 
nowadays  who  are  expert  with  an  ax? 
Friend  Wilson  said,  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
used  to  feel  bad  because  he  could  not  keep 
up  and  hold  his  own  with  the  men  who  han- 
dled axes.  Finally  one  day  he  got  hold  of  an 
ax  that  suited  him  better  than  any  he  had 
ever  found  before.  With  that  ax  kept  keen 
and  sharp  he  could  hold  his  own  with  the 
men;  and  I  noticed  on  this  trip  that,  when 
the  engineers  stopped  to  make  computations, 
he  sat  down  on  a  log  and  took  from  his  pock- 
et a  beautiful  little  oilstone  incased  in  a 
mahogany  box.  Very  likely  this  stone  was 
corundum.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  more 
particularly  about  it.  With  this  nice  little 
stone  he  kept  on  his  ax  a  razor- like  edge; 
and  he  had  learned  by  long  practice  just 
how  to  take  every  little  tree  that  stood  in 
the  way  with  a  sloping  cut  that  took  it  off 
with  one  clip.     One  of  the  surveyors  said: 

"Why,  that  man  with  that  keen  ax  of  his 
is  worth  two  ordinary  men.  Then  another 
thing,  he  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  strik- 
ing off  at  a  clip  the  very  trees  that  are  in 
our  way,  without  marring  the  others." 

The  surveyors  came  in  on  the  nine-o'clock 
train,  and  said  they  must  positively  get  back 
on  the  four  o'clock,  going  the  other  way; 
and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
economize  time  in  order  to  get  the  work 
done.  Just  before  dinner  we  had  finished 
half  our  job.  The  beautiful  new  instruments 
with  their  wonderful  accuracy  helped  us  to 
locate  the  exact  corner  in  an  instant;  and 
as  we  stopped  a  little  at  the  corner,  all  of  a 
sudden  it  occurred  to  me  I  had  not  an  ache 
or  pain,  and  was  feeling  about  as  well  as  I  - 
ever  did  in  my  life.  My  prayer  had  been 
answered,  and  I  had  actually  forgotten  to 
give  thanks.  "0  thou  of  little  faith! 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  How  many 
times  this  has  happened  in  the  past!  I 
thought  I  would  have  to  give  up  my  after- 
noon nap  for  once,  for  the  work  was  so  ur- 
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gent.  But  they  were  getting  along  so  well 
I  decided  to  go  down  for  the  wheelbarrow 
and  the  wire,  for  they  were  almost  ready  to 
put  it  up.  As  I  went  into  the  house  I  de- 
cided to  change  my  fur  cap  for  a  lighter  one, 
and  get  rid  of  some  of  my  heavy  clothing. 
The  bed  where  I  had  my  accustomed  nap 
was  right  before  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  as 
if  it  would  be  a  very  great  help  if  I  could 
sleep  just  ten  minutes.  I  did  not  think  the 
men  would  get  over  to  the  corner  anyhow 
for  twenty  minutes  or  more.  Pretty  soon  I 
awoke  with  a  start.  I  had  slept  something 
like  an  hour.  By  the  time  I  wheeled  my 
wire  over  where  they  were  at  work  it  was 
ready  to  be  drawn  up  taut  right  on  the  line. 
My  neighbor  and  I  were  going  to  put  it  up. 
Right  close  to  the  line  were  about  half  a 
dozen  beautiful  large  maple-trees.  When  I 
was  running  my  sugar-bush,  I  could  not 
really  decide  which  trees  were  his  and  which 
were  mine.  My  neighbor  told  me,  however, 
to  go  ahead  and  tap  the  whole  lot,  it  did  not 
matter  whom  they  belonged  to.  The  wire 
was  fastened  to  a  stout  old  gaspipe  driven 
in  deep  where  the  surveyor  had  located  the 
corner.  Then  we  went  to  stretching  the 
wire,  and  I  began  to  think  of  those  big  ma- 
ples. Dear  friends,  I  hate  to  acknowledge 
it,  but  I  can  not  make  my  point  verv  well 
unless  I  do.  Almost  unconsciously  I  oegan 
hoping  the  wire  would  leave  the  trees  on  my 
side.  May  God  forgive  me  for  allowing  that 
greedy  spirit  to  find  a  lodging-place  in  my 
heart.  My  good  neighbor  who  had  been  so 
kind  and  obliging  ever  since  I  knew  him  was 
a  young  man.  comparatively,  just  starting 
in  life.  He  has  a  wife  and  a  baby  boy  to 
look  after,  and  yet  here  was  I,  hoping  those 
trees  would  come  on  my  side  of  the  line. 
God  knows  I  have  more  maple-trees  already 
than  I  can,  in  all  probability,  ever  make  use 
of.  I  felt  disgusted  and  ashamed  of  myself. 
If  I  did  not  say  mentally,  "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,"  it  was  something  pretty  near 
it.  As  we  started  off  with  the  wire  I  utter- 
ed a  mental  prayer  in  the  words  of  that 
hymn  I  have  quoted:  "Lord,  Hft  me  up;" 
and  right  away  after  I  said  aloud,  "Friend 
Wilson,  I  do  not  know  just  where  this  wire 
is  going  to  run;  but  I  shall  be  just  as  happy 
to  find  those  nice  trees  on  your  side  of  the 
line  as  if  they  were  on  my  own,"  and  I  told 
the  truth.  God  helped  me  to  make  it  the 
truth  just  as  soon  as  I  decided  to  utter  the 
words.  Jesus  said  to  that  lawyer,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  but  I 
tell  you.  friends,  it  is  sometimes  harder  to  do 
than  climbing  hills  through  the  woods  over 
brush-heaps,  tree-tops— yes,  and  hlackberry- 
bushes  thrown  in.     Let  me  digress. 

Years  ago  some  men  were  drawing  heavy 
flagging  for  sidewalks  and  road- crossings. 
They  unloaded  the  great  flat  stones;  and  to 
make  them  easier  to  handle  they  propped 
them  up  at  an  angle  with  a  piece  of  wood 
two  or  three  feet  long.  Some  of  these  sticks 
of  wood  were  set  at  such  an  angle  that  al- 
most a  touch  might  cause  them  to  slide  along 
the  smooth  stone  and  so  let  it  fall.  One  day 
in   coming   home,  and  when  quite  a   piece 


away  from  these  stones,  I  noticed  some 
children  making  mud  pies,  or  amusing  them- 
selves in  a  similar  way  in  the  shade  of  one 
of  those  heavy  pieces  of  flagging.  The  back 
of  one  of  the  children  was  close  to  one  of 
those  pieces  of  wood.  He  might  have  easily 
loosened  the  stick  and  let  the  flagging  down, 
making  a  terrible  deadfall  for  the  thought- 
less prattlers.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  our 
own  children;  and  as  1  started  on  a  run,  the 
blood  almost  froze  in  my  veins  to  think  what 
might  happen.  As  I  came  near,  however,  I 
discovered  they  were  not  our  children  at  all. 
I  stopped  running,  and  came  pretty  near 
saying, " Thank  God."  Had  I  said  so  it 
would  have  meant  I  thanked  God  it  was  my 
neighbor's  children  and  not  my  own  that 
were  in  such  danger.  Was  that  loving  my 
neighbor  as  myself?  Not  much.  This  in- 
cident often  occurs  to  me,  reminding  me  of 
how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  fulfill  that  com- 
mand—"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. ' ' 

An  hour  before  train  time  the  surveyors 
had  finished,  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  put  up 
the  wire.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  work, 
all  my  old  strength  and  springiness  seemed 
to  have  returned.  My  prayer  was  answer- 
ed. But  the  perspiration  from  my  body 
pouring  out  so  profusely  actually  had  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  speaking  thus  plainly;  but  I  know  that 
many  grievous  pains  might  often  be  saved 
by  taking  a  tremendous  sweat  from  hard 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  pains  and 
aches  and  feverish  feelings  I  had  were  caus- 
ed, I  think,  by  impurities.  These  impurities, 
perhaps,  retarded  the  circulation;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  speedily,  except  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  As  soon  as  I  could  I  had 
a  delicious  cleansing  bath,  and  I  have  felt 
perfectly  well  ever  since.  This,  dear  friends, 
is  "God's  medicine,"  and  it  is  one  that 
produces  no  reaction.  I  had  taken  a  bah 
not  more  than  three  days  before,  and  I 
thought  a  very  thorough  one;  but  for  all 
that,  the  pores  of  the  skin  seemed  to  have 
been  stopped  up,  and  the  circulation  clogged, 
and  nothing  but  this  profuse  perspiration 
caused  by  brisk  and  almost  painful  exercise 
would  bring  about  such  an  immediate  cure. 
~  While  climbing  that  hill  in  the  morning  so 
painfully  by  the  aid  of  the  saplings,  I  pray- 
ed that  God  would  help  me  to  use  the  strength, 
should  it  be  given,  in  a  way  that  would  be 
pleasing  in  his  s  ght.  After  we  had  finished 
our  work  my  neighbor  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
wheelbarrow  and  had  a  little  talk.  I  knew 
he  had  been  attending  the  meetings  quite 
regularly  that  had  been  kept  up  since  the 
revival  about  a  year  ago.  I  had  talked  with 
him  somewhat  on  the  subject  before;  and  as 
we  sat  there  I  tried  to  tell  him  how  much 
encouragement  it  would  give  a  lot  of  the 
boys  in  that  neighborhood  if  he  would  get 
right  into  the  harness  with  them  and  help 
pull,  for  Christ  Jesus.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  thing  particular  to 
hinder,  except  that  he  had  not  as  much  feel- 
ing in  regard   to  the  matter  as  he  thought 
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one  ought  to  have  to  take  such  a  step  as 
that.  I  tried  to  tell  him  1  was  sure  the  kind 
of  feeling  he  had  in  mind  was  not  needed.  I 
said  something  like  this: 

"  Mr.  Wilson,  the  start  these  boys  have 
taken  during  the  past  year  is  really  a  turn- 
ing-point in  their  lives.  It  is  going  to  be  to 
some  of  them  a  turning  from  darkness  into 
light.  They  are  going  to  grow  in  wisdom's 
ways,  and  make  true  and  honest  men.  Your 
sympathy  is  certainly  with  them.  Let  me 
use  an  illustration.  Young  people  will  get 
together  and  have  fun.  If  it  is  not  some 
sort  of  religious  meeting  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
dance— such  a  one  as  they  used  to  have  in 
the  hall  over  the  saloon,  or  may  be  such  as 
they  have  now.  Young  men  often  get  to- 
gether and  learn  gambling.  Very  likely  you 
yourself  have  seen  a  lot  of  boys  get  togeth- 
er, and  may  be  some  poor  fellow  would  lose 
the  entire  wages  he  had  earned  during  the 
week.  People  around  here  work  hard 
for  their  money.  Now,  sometimes  young 
men  who  work  hard  get  the  gambling  craze, 
and  on  Saturday  night  lose  all  their  earn- 
ings, without  leaving  enough  to  pay  their 
boardbill.  Have  you  known  such  things  to 
happen?" 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  said  he  had  known 
just  such  cases. 

' '  In  the  same  way  they  get  to  drinking, 
and  spend  their  money  for  drink.  Now, 
these  meetings  and  the  revival  are  all  in 
another  direction.  The  teachings  of  the  Bi- 
ble are  directly  opposed  to  every  thing  that 
encourages  selfishness  or  greed.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  man,  young  or  old,  who,  just 
because  he  could  beat  his  opponent  in  play- 
ing cards,  would  take  all  his  hard  earnings? 
This  is  supposing  it  to  be  a  fair  and  nonest 
game  (if  a  game  at  cards  can  be  honest) ,  to 
say  nothing  about  cheating  and  trickery. 
Now,  my  good  friend,  you  certainly  have 
feeling  and  enthusiasm  in  wanting  to  see 
these  boys  grow  in  wisdom  and  righteousness 
instead  of  taking  the  downward  path.  The 
gambling,  the  drinking,  the  licentiousness, 
all  lead  down,  down,  down.  The  Bible  ex- 
presses it  in  this  way :  '  Her  house  is  the  way 
to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death. '  But  the  spirit  of  these  meetings  is 
well  exemplified  in  that  little  hymn  I  have 
been  quoting- 
Lord,  lift  me  up  and  let  me  stand 
By  faith  on  heaven's  tableland. 

' '  Mr.  Wilson,  you  have  a  bright  little  boy 
who  begins  to  follow  you  all  over  the  farm, 
and  even  when  you  go  quite  a  piece  to  the 
neighbors'.  He  is  going  to  keep  following. 
To  him,  whatever  his  father  does  is  right; 
and  he  is  going  to  follow  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps. ' ' 

In  closing  I  mentioned  some  of  the  boys 
who  are  making  such  excellent  progress  in 
the  Christian  graces.  I  spoke  of  one  we 
will  call  .John  Brown.  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"John  Brown  is  doing  grandly.  He  is  the 
sort  of  young  man  I  like,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  him  get  up  and  read  his  Bible  and  take 
part  in  the  meetings  in  the  manly  way  he 
has  been  doing  right  along." 


I  went  home  and  worked  hard  to  make 
preparations  to  get  back  to  Medina  the  next 
day.  It  was  just  getting  dark  when  this 
same  John  Brown  came  over  to  bid  me  good 
by.  Of  course,  we  had  to  talk  over  church 
matters,  etc.  Finally,  just  before  he  went 
away  he  said  something  like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  it  is  true  I  have  been  attend- 
ing the  meetings  right  along,  and  I  think 
they  are  doing  a  lot  of  good;  but  sometimes 
it  troubles  me  to  think  that  I  have  not  more 
feeling  or  enthusiasm  in  the  matter.  Now, 
to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  do  not  believe  I 
get  the  enjoyment  out  of  the  meetings  that 
I  used  to  get  in  going  to  other  places  that  I 
can  not  go  to  now  because  I  am  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  I  am  afraid  there  are 
others  who  are  not  honest  about  the  matter. 
They  think  it  is  their  duty  to  get  up  and 
read  something  in  the  Bible  or  tell  their  ex- 
perience, but  do  they  always  really  mean 
just  what  they  say?  " 

I  replied  something  like  this: 

"John,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  come  out 
square  and  honest  in  this  way.  Many  a  man 
has  had  something  of  the  same  feeling  that 
you  express,  but  only  a  few  are  honest 
enough  to  own  it  as  you  do.  Even  away 
back  in  old  times  we  read  that  God's  people 
got  tired  of  well  doing.  We  read  in  Mala- 
chi  that  some  of  them  said,  '  What  profit  is 
it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that 
we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord 
of  hosts?'  The  reply  was,  'Prove  me  now 
herewith,  said  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will 
not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  to  receive  it.'  And  again  comes 
the  exhortation,  '  Be  not  weary  in  well  do- 
ing, '  etc.  Now,  John,  you  keep  right  along 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  whether 
you  feel  like  it  or  not.  In  due  time  God  will 
give  you  happiness  —  all  anybody  ought  to 
have." 

Then  I  told  him  what  Mr.  Wilson  said  of 
his  Christian  character,  which  seemed  to 
please  him  very  much.  Then  I  added, 
' '  Look  here,  John,  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
any  harm  to  tell  you  that  I  know  all  about 
some  of  the  enjoyments  that  church  people 
can  not  consistently  participate  in.  Why, 
if  it  would  not  be  wicked,  I  should  greatly 
enjoy  helping  to  buy  a  keg  of  beer  and  help 
to  drink  it.  I  do  not  know  but  I  would  give 
a  dollar  for  the  fun  *  I  could  get  out  of  a 
keg  of  beer  with  a  crowd  if  I  could  do  it 
with  a  clear  conscience.  But  it  can't  be 
done.  Just  a  short  time  ago  a  keg  of  beer 
caused  the  death  of  two  men  not  far  from 
here.  Now,  because  I  still  have  a  hanker- 
ing occasionally  for  this  same  beer  that  I 
have  not  tasted  in  forty  years,  suppose  when 
I  am  off  alone  in  a  strange  crowd  I  should 
indulge,  and  that  nobody  should  ever  hear 
of  it.  What  would  you  think  of  me,  and 
what  would  I  think  of  myself  if  I  should 
stand  up  in  your  meeting  as  I  have  been  do- 

*  This  kind  of  "  fun  "  reminds  one  of  the  fable  about 
the  old  frog  that  stood  up  and  said  to  the  boys  who  were 
having  fun  in  stoning  them,''  Boys,  this  mar  be  fun  for 
you-  no  doubt  it  is:  but  please  remember  that  what  is 
fun  for  yoti  is  death  to  us.  ' 
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ing,  and  exhort  young  boys  to  temnerance, 
purity,  and  righteousness?  Why.  I  should 
be  one  of  the  worst  hypocrites  that  ever 
lived.  I  would  not  touch  this  beer,  because 
it  means  ruin  and  death.  The  dance- hall 
down  over  that  saloon  at  Bingham  is  tending 
the  same  way.  Do  you  feel  no  thrill  of  hap- 
piness and  joy  when  you  are  helping  this 
crowd  of  boys  to  break  away  from  every 
thing  that  is  lowering  and  degrading,  and 
to  hold  fast  to  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  purity,  things  that  lead  from  earth  and 
all  things  earthly  up  to  heaven?  Does  it 
not  rejoice  your  heart  to  realize  that  you 
are  with  a  crowd  that  is  '  stepping  heaven- 
ward '  instead  of  encouraging  that  which 
would  rob  your  neighbor,  take  his  hani- 
eamed  wages  just  because  you  could  beat 
him  in  card- playing  and  all  that?  Why,  1 
am  sure,  my  young  friend,  that  you  do  not 
belong  to  the  crowd  that  'love  darkness 
rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are 
evil. '  May  God  help  you  on  in  the  way  you 
have  started.  May  he  help  y®u  never  to 
think  of  turning  back.". 

Out  under  the  stars  I  bade  him  good  by  and 
went  to  bed  happy,  because  I  really  had 
been  using  some  of  the  strength  God  gave 
me  in  answer  to  my  prayer  of  the  morning 
in  spiritual  work  as  well  as  physical  work. 
My  prayer  of  the  morning  was,  in  fact, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  that  cele- 
brated one  of  David,  where  he  says,  "Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy 
free  Spirit.  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors 
thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  un- 
to thee." 


PAGE  POULTRY  FENCE 

pAQTC  ICCC  erected  than 
UUvIO  LbOO  common  net- 
tings; fences  poultry  in  and  Btock  out; 
requires  no  boards  and  but  few  pobts; 
never  sags,  bags,  or  buckles,  and  out- 
lasts the  posts.  Complete  descrip- 
tions, prices  and  contp&risctfi  of  costs 
furnished  on  request.         Write  today. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Box  5417,  Adrian,  Mich.' 


YOU    SPRAY 

Make  it  as  easy  and  effective  as  possible. 
Buy  your  outfit  from  a  concern  that  has  long 
made  a  specialty  of  spraying   machinery.     A 

DEMING   SPRAYING 
OUTFIT 

always     gives      satisfaction.       20 
styles.    An   outfit  for  every   pur- 
pose including  Barrel,   Knap- 
sack,   bucket    and     Hand 
Sprayers  and  Power  Outfits. 
'  Get  free  catalog  andstudy  the 
Deming  line  before   you  buy. 
THE  DEMING  CO.. 

a3U  Depot  St..   Salem,  O. 

■•eniuni  Hubbel!,  Western 

Agents,     Chicago. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


To  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
people  who  keep  money  at  home,  or  in 
a  local  bank  where  it  is  earning  little 
or  no  interest,  this  bank  receives  de- 
posits by  mail  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  though  made  in  person.  De- 
posits may  be  sent  safely  by  postoffice 
or  express  money-order,  New  York 
draft,  check  on  local  bank,  or  currency. 
We  will  on  request  write  you  how  you 
can  bank  safely  and  conveniently  by 
mail,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

Assets  of  over  one-half  million  and 
the  management  of  prudent  men  of 
solid  financial  standing  give  this  bank 
every  element  of  safety. 


rH^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

r^  BANK  COMPANY    ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


*I^^ItJVI.ING' 


If    you    understand    modern    methods   and 
farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  Gleanings  who  is  in- 
terested in  farming:  or  gardening,  in  the 
growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalog 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Floriculture, 
which  we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell  University. 
Home  Correspon.  School,  Eept.l2,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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This  is  One  Style  j^  j^ 
j^     j^     j^     of  Machine 

(  n  which  hollow  concrete  blocks  from  which 
the  attractive  homes  we  have  shown  in  the 
last  few  numbers  of  Gleanings  are  built. 

We  make  several  different  styles  of  ma- 
chines, having  different  capacities,  and  in- 
tended for  different  purposes. 

All  are  built  by  the  most  careful  work- 
men and  from  the  best  material  obtainable. 
The  designs  we  follow  have  been  accepted 
after  long  and  careful  experimenting. 

We  would  like  to  send  our  interesting:  booklet, 
showing  machines,  houses  and  blocks.  Every  man 
who  builds  needs  a  copy.    It's  free  for  the  asking. 

Medina  Concrete  Company 

22  Court  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


k<^^^ 
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PIONEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOl-ESALE  PRICES 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.     No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.         WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  e^.  is67  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Sold  by  Dealers  in  Seeds  all  over  America. 


^uMtt/Jjti 


■'uCruJLAy. 


•*SLUG  SHOT" 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed  either  by  duster, 
bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying.  Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Curran^ 
Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Lice,  olugs.  Sow  Bugs,  etc.,  and 
it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides,  (J^^Put  up  in  Popular 
Packages  at  Popular  Prices.     Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants* 

HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  worth  having  on  ButS  and  Bligh',  ar.d  for  bee-hive  paint. 
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ITS  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessarj'^ — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economicaLl  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit,  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 
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Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 
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BEST 

Farm  Gates 


Shelbyville,  Ind.,  March  3,  '06. 
Best  Gate  Co..  67-69  E.  Jackson  St. 

Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
Dear  Sirs:— Please  deliver  to  bearer, 
Albert  Luther,  six  1l>  ft.  BEST  Gates  for 
Fairland  farm.  This  will  make  eighty- 
five  BEST  gates  bought  of  you  for  our 
farms  in  this  county,  many  of  which  have 
lieen  in  use  several  years.  They  are 
light,  durable,  and  do  not  sag  or  warp, 
and  ha^e  not  cost  one  cent  for  re- 
pairs. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  BEST  Gates,  and  no  doubt 
will  have  one  hundred  or  more  in  use 
before  fall.        Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  HAMILTON. 


SOLD  to  ONE  MAN 

and  are  now  in  actual  everyday  use  on 

his    farm.      This    certainly    is    pretty 

strong  evidence  of  the  superiority   of  the  Best  Gate.      A  good  gate 

is  necessary  to  complete  the  fences  on  a  well  kept  farm.     It  will  more 

than  pay  for  its  first  cost  in  one  season  in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  the 

farmer  in  passing  through  it,  or  in  driving  from  one  field  into  another. 

The  BEST  Gate 

is  certainly  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
It  is  light,  strong  and  convenient  to  handle.  The  frame  is  made  of 
select  hard  pine  and  strongly  braced.  There  are  ten  strands  of  high 
CARBON  COILED  SPRING  STEEL  WIRE  on  this  gate  which  are  attached  to 
the  frame  work  with  a  patent  racket  so  as  to  allow  for  tightening 
when  needed.  You  cannot  reproduce  this  gate  for  less  than  50  per 
cent  more  than  we  ask.     We  sell  the  Be.st  gate 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User 

and  prepay  the  freight  as  far  as 

300  miles  from  Shelbyville.      Price 

$5    and   upward     according     to    the 

size  of  gate.     The  illustration  below 

shows  the  strength  of  the  Best  gate. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  this  gate 

win  hold  a  weight  of  more  than  700 

lbs.   without  buckling  or  sagging.     Write  for  our  booklet,  it  describes 

The  Best  Gate  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  in  this  advertisement 

THE  BEST  GATE  GO. 

Dept.  L  Shelbyville^  Bndiana. 
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PER  100 
SQ.  FT. 


Metal  roofinsT,  such  as  we  offer,  is  far  superi<ir  to  any  other  kind.  It  Is  easier  to  lay,  lastg 
longer  and  costs  less.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or 
Hammer— the  only  tools  you  need.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  per  100  square  feet,  is  our  No. 
l."!  Grade  Semi-Hardened  Steel,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat,  24  Inches  wide  by  2i 
inches  long.  Corrugated  (as  illustrated),  "V"  Crimped  or  Standing  Seam  costs  $1.85. 
We  can  furnish  this  Roofing  in  6  or  8  foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional.  We 
offer  Pressed  Bricls  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $2.25  per  100  square  feet. 

^r'ic'-  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Te.\as.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 
Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  as  you  may  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proved  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Bams,  Houses,  Resi- 
dences, Poultry  Houses  and  Buildings  of  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior  mater- 
ial. We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the  mater- 
ial you  do  not  find  it  all  we  represent  it,  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  way 
just  send  the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  It  you 
want  quick  delivery,  now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  Send  us  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cover, 
and  we  will  quote  you  a  Freight  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  as  we  deem  best  suited  for  your  purpose. 
Ask  For  Catalog  No.  W688«  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings,  Doors, 
HouseholdGoodsand  everythlngneeded  on  the  Farm  -r  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff's  and  receiver's 
sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..     »  3STH  &  IRON  STREETS, CHICAGO 
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SPRAY  PUMPS 

'TAKE  OFFIYOURHATTOTHE  MYERS 

M 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
F.  £.  9Iyera  &  Bro^ 
AflUand,  Ohio. 


fnlBESTCIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makes  and  bums  its 

own  gas  at  tlie  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  eervioa  with  HO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.    Kvery  Imrner  equal  to  H'O  candles 
burning  atone  time.     Think  of   it— brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than   kerosene.     Tout 
not  afford  to  be  without  it.     Over  100  styles.    Every  lamp 
warranted.      AeentB  >V  anted  Every  where. 
THK  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,     306  l^-  5th  St.,  Caalon,  O. 


Strongest 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It'sfree.Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

B03  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


EXTBNMON  "MlTT^i         CURE 
AXLE  r^  V   J.  C7     WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 

Hardware  Special^  Co.,  Box  535,  Fontiao,  Mich. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnn. 

Lawn  and  Porch  Swings 

In  the  good  old  summer  time  lawn  and  porch 
swings  and  all  other  outdoor  furniture  are  in  great 
demand.  We  have  a  generous  collection  of  this 
class  of  furniture  marked  at  very  low  prices.  For 
example: 

Eagle  Lawn  Swings,  made  of  steel,  with  canopy, 
$12.50. 

Rock^way  Steel  Lawn  Swings,  nice  gliding  mo- 
tion, hold  four  people,  $17.50. 

Large  Wooden  Swings,  painted  red,  particularly 
strong,  $6.00. 

Porch  Swings,  hung  by  chains,  very  strong,  $5.75. 

Gliding  Settees,  can  be  used  on  porch  or  lawn, 
hold  four  people,  $10.50. 

Swinging  Chairs  of  steel,  canvas  seat  and  back,  $4. 

Croquet  Sets— Single  sets,  $1.25  to  $4.00;  double 
sets,  85c  to  $7.00. 

Tennis  Goods.-Rackets,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00.  and  up 
to  $10.00.  Balls:  Wright  &  Ditson's,  $4.00  dozen; 
Ayre's,  $4.50  dozen;  practice  balls,  25c  each.  Nets: 
75c,  $1  25,  to  $4.50.  Racket-presses,  $1.00  each.  Ten- 
nis-markers, $1.00  and  $2.00.  Tennis-poles,  $2.00. 
Marking- tapes,  $3.£0  and  $4.00  set. 


L. 


rPAVS    THE 


HEAVIEST  FENCl^  MADE] 

AMNo.»  steel  wire.  Wei.  &2:v=iclzed.  Waijfhs  j 

I  more  than  most  fences.    1 6  to  85c  pc?  rod 

Mvered.     We  sell  all  kinds  i>f  fence  wire  at 

olesale  prices.    Write  for  fence  book  ! 

:  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  J. 

Wire  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohlo.^ 


M 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 


Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 

living  man  can  build  abetter. 

Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 

[Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bx95,  Qulncy,  III. 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  1.  Root. 


THE  ACME  HAND  POTATO- PLANTER. 

I  suppose  everybody  knows  how  to  use  these  by  this 
time  We  have  only  three  or  four  dozen  left,  and  do 
not  expect  to  handle  them  after  these  are  sold.  In  or- 
der to  clo'=e  out,  we  offer  what  we  have  at  the  very  low 
price  of  50  cts.  each.  They  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  an 
additional  expense  of  45  cts.  But  a  better  way  is  to 
have  them  go  by  express,  or,  better  still,  by  freight 
with  other  goods.  Full  directions  accompany  every 
machine  Circulars  in  regard  to  the  potato-planters  or 
sprayers' will  be  furnished  free  of  charge;  also  our  cat- 
alog of  honey-plant  seeds. 

THE  FAULTLESS  SPRAYER  FOR  POTATO-BUGS.   CURRANT- 
WORMS,   LICE  ON  STOCK.    POULTRY,  ETC. 

As  we  are  about  closing  out  on  these  goods  we  offer 
what  we  have  left,  at  the  low  price  of  25  cts.  each  for 
thf^  tin  snraver,  and  35  cts.  for  the  galvanized  iron  tank. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  either  kind  can  be  sent  for  25  cts 
additional.  I  am  sure  no  one  in  the  country  can  afford 
to  be  without  these  sprayers,  especially  as  they  cost  so 
little  You  can  often  save  the  price  of  a  machine  in  a 
verv' few  minutes  if  you  have  it  handy  and  keep  it 
"loaded  "  With  every  machine  there  is  a  stout  linen 
tag  with"  full  directions  how  to  use  it.  It  will  do  for 
fruit-trees  if  you  get  up  on  a  ladder  so  you  can  get  the 
spray  where  it  is  needed. 

CAUCASIANS  ON  THE  ISLAND  UP  TO  MAY  4. 

The  following  came  to  me  at  the  "  cabin  in  the  woods:" 

Friend  Root— Your  letter  and  cages  came  to  hand  to- 
day     I  will  mail  you  a  queen  to-morrow. 

We  have  a  good  honey-flow  this  week;  extracted  two 
combs  from  each  of  four  hives.  Caucasian  one  of  the 
four  They  are  holding  their  own  as  honey- gatherers 
and  gentle  hardly  expresses  it.  We  shook  and  brushed 
the  bees  off  the  combs  without  smoke:  not  a  bee  offered 
to  stine  Florence  never  uses  smoke  when  opening 
their  hive,  and  nota  Caucasian  has  ever  stung  any  of  us. 

Osprey,  Fla.,  May  4.  J-  T.  Shumard. 

1  will  add  that  the  daughter  of  our  Florida  Caucasian 
is  now  a  two- st07-v  twin  nucleus  CA.H  of  bees)  up  here  at 
ihe '^Id  Cabin  Home  "  in  North  Michigan.  The  snow- 
storms and  cold  weather  of  the  first  week  m  May  seem 
to  bTover.  and  it  is  hard  telling  who  is  the  happiest  this 
beautiful  May  irorning— the  bees  or  myself.      A.  I.  R. 

Traverse  City.  Mich.,  May  11. 


THE  ART  OF  ATTRACTING  AND  CATCHING  SWARMS  OF 
BEES. 
Letters  are  coming  in  almost  continually^^  asking  if 
we  advise  sending  a  dollar  to  T.  W.  Bryan.  Fickhn,  111., 
for  his  secret  in  regard  to  catching  swarms  of  runaway 
bees  We  showed  up  his  swindle  on  page  /32,  last  year, 
and  'also  on  page  923,  Sept.  1,  last  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Bryan  began  advertising  we  sent  a  dollar  for  his  book. 
He  returned  the  money  promptly,  saying  he  would  send 
the  book  as  soon  as  he  got  a  new  edition.  No  new  edi- 
tion came,  however,  but  he  kept  right  on  advertising, 
and  getting  people's  money.  But  one  of  our  subscribers 
tent  for  the  book  and  promptly  forwarded  it  to  us.  Let 
me  repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  This  dollar  book 
contains  five  very  small  pages,  coarse  print;  but  the 
wonderful  secret  is  all  told  in  just  a  few  lines  on  one  of 
the  small  pages.  There  are  two  things  you  are  to  do  to 
attrlTthe  bees.  Put  a  little  bright-red  flag  on  one 
corner  of  the  hive.  The  second  thing  is  to  attract  the 
bees  by  the  scent  of  the  oU  of  anise.  Now,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  hive  fixed  in  this  way  will  occasionally 
catch  a  runaway  swarm;  and  so  will  an  empty  hive 
without  any  red  rag  or  anise;  and  because  the  bees 
sometimes  locate  in  such  hives  he  gets  his  material  for 
testimonials.  The  use  of  the  oil  of  amse^.not  at  all 
new  The  "red  "  rag  may  be  new, but  I  think  every 
intelligent  bee-keeper  will  decide  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  attracting  the  bees.  Will  other  bee^journals 
please  help  us  expose  this  man  and  his  swindling  oper- 
ations ?  One  of  the  worst  things  about  Bryan  s  opera- 
tions is  that  he  is  employed  by  the  Mi^sourt  VaUey 
Farmer  to  conduct  a  bee-keeping  department  in  that 
paper:  and  in  every  issue  he  takes  pains  to  boom,_his 
dollar  secret.  Let  me  give  you  a  specimen  of  his  in- 
structions" to  bee-keepers,  clipped  from  the  journal 
named  above,  for  April,  1906: 


"  Well,  after  many  attempts  and  failures  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  a  hive  which  caught  the  eye  and 
scent  of  the  home-seekers,  and  they  have  no  trouble  in 
locating  it  at  once.  To-day  I  hold  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  can  teach  any  person  just  how  to  prepare 
empty  hives  so  they  will  attract  bees  for  miles,  and 
thus  catch  all  the  swarms  they  want  for  practically 
nothing.  So  far  as  I  know  I  am  the  only  bee-keeper  in 
the  country  who  has  ever  succeeded  in  doing  this.  My 
booklet,  which  was  copyrighted  in  1904,  is  the  only  work 
that  teaches  this  science,  and  can  be  had  only  from  me. 
'  "T.  W.  Bryan." 


"a   POCKETFUL  OF  WHEAT." 

When  I  said  last  winter  that  a  pocketful  of  wheat 
was  the  best  medicine  for  little  chickens,  why  did  not 
somebody  among  our  30,000  readers  tell  me  that  a  pock- 
etful of  wheat  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  the 
human  family  as  well  as  for  chickens?  For  six  weeks  or 
more  I  have  been  having  raw  wheat  (Pettijohn's  rolled 
wheat)  three  times  a  day,  and  I  like  it  just  as  well  now 
as  I  did  at  the  start;  and  it  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
medicines  for  troubles  with  digestion  I  have  ever  gotten 
hold  of.  I  have  tried  different  kinds  of  nuts,  and  have 
about  settled  down  on  fresh  nicely  prepared  salted  pea- 
nuts: and  after  having  had  a  satisfying  meal  of  "grains 
and  nuts  "  I  eat  all  the  fruit  I  care  for,  of  any  sort  that 
comes  handy — dates,  figs,  apples,  bananas,  oranges,  etc. ; 
also  all  kinds  of  dried  and  canned  fruits,  avoiding  sugar 
as  much  as  possible.  The  sugar  in  fruits— dates,  for  in- 
stance, the  sugar  that  God  makes— is  much  better  for 
me  than  manufactured  sugar.  A  little  honey,  also, 
seems  to  be  very  much  better  than  any  kind  of  refined 
sugar.  Now,  in  order  to  get  this  excellent  result  I  nev- 
er taste  any  thing  between  meals,  and  drink  no  liquid  of 
any  sort  at  mealtime.  Of  course,  the  apples  and  oranges, 
furnish  some  liquid  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  and  this 
seems  to  be  all  right. 


BUCKWHEAT  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS,  ETC. 

We  have  for  years  past  been  sending  out  a  pamphlet 
giving  what  information  we  could  gather  in  regard  to 
the  buckwheat  crop  for  bee-keepers.  The  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca.  N.  Y..  has  just  sent  out  a  bulletin  (No. 
238.  April.  1906),  which  is  for  free  distribution  in  York 
State.  I  can  not  gather  whether  other  people  can  get  it 
or  not.  This  bulletin  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  we  clip  as  follows  from  the  concluding  sum- 
mary: 

Formerly  the  flouring  qualities  of  the  Japanese  varie- 
ty were  pronounced  by  many  millers  to  be  inferior  to 
the  other  sorts,  and  not  infrequently  the  price  of  Japa- 
nese buckwheat  was  five  or  ten  cents  per  bushel  less 
than  the  others.  In  some  localities  this  condition  still 
prevails;  in  others  the  reverse  is  true.  In  parts  of  Sen- 
eca Co  ,  N.  Y..  in  recent  seasons  the  millers  have  offered 
a  bonus  of  five  cents  per  bushel  for  the  Japanese  varie- 
ty. Whether  this  change  in  the  estimate  of  the  variety 
is  due  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  due  to 
acclimatization,  or  to  better  adaptation  of  the  milling 
methods  to  the  variety  has  not  been  ascertained. 

ENEMIES. 

The  buckwheat  crop  is  unusually  free  from  interfer- 
ence from  weeds  or  plant-diseases^  It  starts  so  quickly 
and  grows  so  rapidly  that  most  weeds  get  no  chance  to 
make  headway  against  it.  In  fact,  buckwheat  is  one  of 
the  best  crops  for  cleaning  land  by  smothering  out 
weed  growths.  Wild  birds  as  well  as  domestic  are  fond 
of  the  grain,  and.  when  abundant,  sometimes  cause  con- 
siderable loss.  No  insect  or  fungous  troubles  have  been 
sufficiently  destructive  to  attract  much  attention. 

BUCKWHEAT  AS  A  SOILING   CROP. 

A  number  of  farmers  have  reported  favorably  upon 
the  use  of  buckwheat  as  a  soiling  crop,  but  its  use  for 
this  purpose  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  estab- 
lish its  value. 

BUCKWHEAT  AS  A  GREEN-MANURE   CROP. 

The  use  of  buckwheat  as  a  green  manure  has  been 
much  more  extended.  It  possesses  several  character- 
istics that  adapt  it  to  this  purpose.  It  thrives  on  quite 
poor  soil.  It  grows  rapidly.  It  smothers  out  weeds, 
thus  helping  to  clean  the  land.  It  leaves  hard  soils  in  a 
remarkably  mellow  condition.  It  decays  quickly  when 
plowed  under. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  buckwheat 
grown  in  America — the  common  gray,  silverhull,  and 
Japanese.    The  seed  of  silverhull  is  slightly  smaller  than 
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the  common  gray  —  the  color  is  lighter  and  of  a  glossy, 
silvery  appearance.  The  Japanese  is  larger  than  the 
gray,  of  somewhat  darker  color,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  angles  or  edges  of  the  hull  to  extend  into  a  wing, 
making  the  faces  of  the  grain  more  concave.  The  plant 
of  the  Japanese  variety  is  a  somewhat  larger  grower 
than  the  others;  the  fresh  stem  has  a  green  color,  and 
the  flowers  seem  not  to  be  quite  so  subject  to  blasting 
as  the  others.  On  this  account  it  is  recommended  in 
some  localities  to  sow  the  silverhull  and  Japanese  varie- 
ties mixed,  it  being  said  that  the  later  and  hardier  Jap- 
anese will  shade  and  protect  the  others  from  hot  sun- 
shine, thus  avoiding  blasting,  and  securing  a  larger 
zone  of  seed-bearing  straw  than  is  furnished  by  either 
sort  alone,  a  larger  yield  resulting.  The  silverhull  va- 
riety has  a  red  stem,  and  branches  more  freely  than  the 
others.    The  leaves  also  are  smaller. 


ST.   PAUL  AGENCY. 

After  our  forms  had  gone  to  press  we  received  fur- 
ther particulars  regarding  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Acklin,  our  agent  in  St.  Paul.  While  delivering 
some  bees  to  a  customer  in  one  of  the  St.  Paul  suburbs 
he  was  stricken  wath  apoplexy  and  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  died  next  morning  without  regaining 
consciousness.  — 

This  sudden  ending  of  his  labors  in  this  world  is  a 
crushing  blow  to  Mrs.  H.  G  Acklin  and  her  daughter 
Ethel;  but  they  are  determined  to  carry  on  the  business 
as  usual.  For  this  she  is  thoroughly  competent,  having 
had  active  charge  for  years.  Only  last  January  was 
the  name  of  the  manager  changed  from  her  initials  to 
his.  She  has  a  faithful  helper,  Robert,  who  has  been 
with  them  for  years,  and  has  taken  entire  charge  of  the 
business  for  weeks  at  a  time.  All  orders  for  bees  and 
supplies  will  receive  their  usual  careful  attention. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers. 


"in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him.  " 
For  some  years  past  my  health  has  been  rapidly  fail- 
ing; and  my  occupation  being  that  of  carpenter  and 
builder  I  saw  I  was  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  hard  work 
much  longer,  and  so  my  wife  and  I  began  to  ask  the 
Lord  if  I  should  not  make  a  change  and  try  something 
else.  She  spoke  of  bee-  keeping,  it  being  on  her  mind 
for  some  time.  At  first  I  did  not  approve  of  it,  for 
many  had  tried  them  here  and  all  failed.  But  still  my 
wife  was  anxious  to  try  them,  so  we  got  one  colony  in 
the  fall  of  1901.  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord  to 
sho  n  us  if  it  was  his  mind  that  we  keep  them  or  not, 
for  neither  of  us  knew  any  thing  about  them.  I  sent 
for  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  and  the  ABC  book,  and 
we  packed  the  bees  as  well  as  we  could  outside  on  their 
stand,  and  in  the  spring  the  box  was  full  of  bees,  and 
in  August  we  had  six  good  swarms,  and  not  one  got 
away.  But  they  were  black  bees,  and  we  wanted  Ital- 
ians, so  we  sent  $5.00  to  the  Root  Co.  for  two  queens, 
and  divided  two  of  the  largest  colonies,  making  four, 
and  introduced  your  two  queens,  and  you  may  depend 
on  it  they  were  a  matter  of  much  prayer  to  the  Lord. 
I  packed  them  outside  as  well  as  I  could,  giving  more 
attention  to  the  new  queens;  but  in  the  spring  when  I 
examined  the  hives  I  found  the  rain  had  got  into  the 
outside  box  of  our  $3.00  queen,  and  the  stuff  was  all 
wet  around  the  hive;  and  when  we  looked  at  the  bees 
they  were  all  dead  but  the  queen  and  a  handful  of  bees. 
I  don't  think  there  were  more  than  100  at  the  outside. 
Oh,  I  was  so  disappointed  and  vexed  at  my  carelessness 
not  to  notice  the  plan  in  the  lid !  But  all  we  could  do 
was  to  tell  the  Lord  about  it,  and  go  on  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  And,  just  think  !  before  the  season  was 
over  that  colony  cast  the  biggest  swarm  in  the  yard, 
and  both  queens  proved  to  be  excellent  breeders. 

Last  spring,  1905,  we  started  with  12  colonies— 7  good 
ones  and  5  weak  ones,  and  they  made  nearly  1000  lbs.  of 
honey,  and  increased  to  32  good  ones  in  August,  and  I 
had  no  trouble  to  sell  the  extracted  honey  at  15  cts.  per 
lb.,  and  20  for  comb;  so  this  spring  we  have  27  to  start 
with;  lost  4,  and  sold  one.  The  reason  of  our  loss  was, 
two  of  them,  I  think,  were  queenless  when  put  away, 
and  two  were  robbed. 

This  spring  my  wife  had  no  trouble  in  learning  to  clip 
the  queens'  wings  by  looking  at  the  picture  in  Glean- 
ings. I  must  say  that  journal  has  been  a  great  thing 
to  us.  How  I  came  by  it  was  this:  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  1902,  that  if  one 
sent  you  the  names  of  six  bee-keepers  you  would  send  a 


copy  of  Gleanings  six  months  on  trial.  I  could  not 
send  that  many,  for  there  were  no  bee-keepers  in  this 
part  of  the  country;  but  I  sent  the  names  of  a  number 
who  said  they  would  like  to  get  bees,  and  got  it.  The 
man  I  sold  the  colony  to  last  fall  gave  me  his  subscrip- 
tion for  it  the  other  day,  so  the  folks  around  are  much 
interested  in  our  bees  now. 

But  what  I  want  to  say  to  my  fellow  Christians, 
those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus,  is  this:  No  matter  what 
you  go  at,  consult  the  Lord  about  it;  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  starting— just  as  Moses  said  to  the  Lord,  "If 
thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence." 
Then  if  you  see  he  has  opened  the  way,  and  made  the 
matter  clear,  and  you  have  made  a  start,  be  sure  you 
honor  the  Lord  in  it.  See  Proverbs  3:9,  10.  I  have  prov- 
ed this  to  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  my  business. 

While  we  can  not  lay  down  a  straight  rule  in  the 
matter  of  giving.  I  believe  in  having  a  separate  purse 
for  the  Lord;  and  every  time  I  sell  anything  I  put  so 
much  of  it  away  in  that  purse  for  him  for  the  poor  and 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  The  Lord  does  not  reckon 
from  the  amount  that  is  given,  but  from  the  amount 
that  is  kept  back.  How  beautifully  we  see  that  in  the 
widow  with  the  two  mites  !  and  the  more  the  Lord  is 
honored  in  that  way,  the  more  he  will  bless  you.  But 
how  often  our  gracious  Father  has  to  cut  off  our  supply 
like  a  doctor  in  a  hospital,  who  gives  only  food  enough 
to  keep  the  patient  alive  till  he  gets  better  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  same  thing  happens  with  us.  We  have  a 
loving  Father  who  would  be  pleased  to  give  us  good 
things,  but  our  spiritual  health  will  not  stand  it.  For 
my  part  I  can  look  back  and  thank  the  Lord  for  every 
hurt,  sickness,  and  loss,  for  I  know  it  was  in  love  he 
permitted  these  things  to  happen. 

Little  Rapids,  Ont.  John  Lamont. 


The  Ideal  Specialty  Co.,  141  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  have  an  ad.  on  page  776  of  this  issue  of  Gleanings. 
This  company  manufactures  scrap-books,  photo-albums, 
post-card  albums,  and  invoice-books  of  the  latest  and 
best  designs.  Their  self-gummed  Ideal  scrap-books 
same  as  shown  in  their  ad.,  are  the  neatest  scrap-books 
we  have  ever  seen.  They  do  away  with  disagreeable 
gluing,  and  do  not  make  it  impossible  to  remove  a  clip- 
ping which  has  been  preserved.  It  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  send  for  a  copy  of  their  catalog  No.  8, 
which  shows  every  style  of  these  fine  books.  There  is 
no  charge  for  their  catalog. 


Best's  Mortgage-Lifter  Bees 

My  bees  are  of  a  new  strain,  bred  by  careful  selection 
from  the  best  imported  and  domestic  stock.  They  are 
the  gentlest,  the  strongest  honey  -  gatherers,  and 
most  rapid  breeders  of  any  bees  you  will  find.  Have 
been  among  bees  for  35  years  and  never  found  their 
equal.  Price  for  immediate  delivery— warranted  queen, 
$1.50;  tested,  $2.00:  select  tested,  S3.00:  breeding  queen, 
$5.00;  select  breeder.  .$8.00.  Purity  of  strain  guaran- 
teed. BEST-THE-BEE-MAN, 

tSlating'ton,  Pa. 

WE  ARE    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    THE 

ALBINO    BEES, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  bee 
that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the  gentlest  of 
all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  I  also  furnish  the 
Italian,  but  orders  stand  fifty  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
$4.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  $2.50;  untested 
$1.00.    Italians,  tested,  $150:  untested,  $1.00. 

S.  VALENTINE, 
Rocky  Ridge,    -    Frederick  Co.      -     Md. 


6SC  **"^  ^^  NAMES— For  names  and  P.O.  of  25  farm- 
^^^  ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  III. 
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"If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."— - 

Established  1889. 

KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 
My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  1.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   Section     Honey=boxes,    Wced=Process   Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee=veils,  Pouder    Honey=jars,  and,  in  fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


'IT- 


New  Metal=spaced  f 


Hoffman    Frames 


are  Here  in  Stock 


Conversation 

"  Hallo,  Mr.  Wilson  I  Have  you  been  to  din- 
ner?" 

"Yes.  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith;  just  got  up 
from  the  table,  and  thought  I'd  come  over  for 
a  little  talk  while  the  horses  are  feeding.  Say, 
Mr.  Smith,  I  am  going  to  have  a  big  crop  of 
honey,  and  I  have  a  notion  to  send  it  to  Pou-  . 
der  as  soon  as  I  take  it  off  the  hives.  What 
do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

"Well,  Pouder  will  buy  your  honey  if  you 
wish  to  ship  it  to  Indianapolis;  but  I  believe 
that  you  can  establish  a  home  trade  for  every 
pound  that  you  can  produce.  I  get  20  cents 
for  every  section  of  my  comb  honey,  and  15 
cents  a  pound  for  all  of  my  extracted.  Of 
course,  where  my  neighbors  want  a  little  for 
sickness  I  never  charge  any  thing;  but  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  I  do  not  have  enough 
to  go  around,  and  I  had  to  send  to  Pouder  my- 
self for  several  cans  to  supply  my  home  trade? 
It  is  a  long  time  till  honey  comes_ again,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  they  will  come  for 
miles  when  they  once  leam  that  you  have  it 
on  hand-" 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  market  is  now  almost 
bare  of  honey;  but  don't  you  think  there  will 
be  a  big  crop  of  honey  this  year  ?    It  looks  as 


with  Wilson 

if  California  would  have  a  big  crop  of  honey 
this  year,  and  won't  that  affect  the  price  of 
honey  here?  The  other  evening  Bob  was 
reading  in  the  Indianapolis  News  about  one  of 
those  big  prizefights  being  postponed  on 
account  of  a  down-pour  of  rain.  Bob  will  read 
all  that  stuff  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say.  I  just 
thought  that,  when  California  has  those  heavy 
rains,  it  means  lots  of  honey." 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Wilson.  You 
and  I  need  never  fear  any  thing  about  any 
overproduction.  This  is  a  great  country,  and 
we  shall  have  a  demand  that  exceeds  our  sup- 
ply every  season.  Haven't  heard  of  any  on« 
having  any  more  corn  than  he  could  dispose 
of,  have  you  ?  Another  thing,  considering  the 
modem  hives  and  equipment  that  we  now 
have,  we  could  even  afford  to  reduce  the  price 
on  honey,  for  we  get  twice  as  much  honey  now 
as  we  did  ten  years  ago  from  a  single  hive, 
and  at  the  same  time  honey  is  growing  in  bet- 
ter demand  every  day." 

"  I  guess  you  are  right  about  this  matter.  I 
must  be  going.  Let  me  know  when  you  are 
ready  to  send  your  order  to  Pouder  again,  and 
I  will  have  some  brood  foundation  and  some  of 
those  new  metal  -  spaced  Hoffman  frames 
included  with  your  order." 


-It 


# 

# 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.    Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

CATALOG    FREE 


WALTER  5.   POUDER,  # 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^    513-=5I5  Massachusetts  Ave., 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 


every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 


Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.  a  Ackiin.  UgT.*    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Founda- 
tion is  tough,  clear,  and  trans- 
parent,   and    has    the    natural 
color  of  beeswax. 

AGENTS     FOR    DITTMER'S     FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson,  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor  . .  Welwyn  Sta.,  Herts,  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

W«  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  evei-y  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

KretcHmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bluffs,  lo^ra. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co..  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Parts 


Over  a 


Million  Lewis 
Sections 


in  stock  since  Jan.  1st,  1906. 
Dadant's  Foundation  and  all 
other  goods  in  proportion.  Im- 
mediate shipments. 


Get  your  goods  in  a  hurry — 
before  the  ink  on  your  order 
gets  dry— by  sending  to 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


DAILY  EXPRESS  TRAINS: 

Adams  Express 12 

American   Express 9 

United  States  Express 22 

National  Express 12 

DAILY  FREIGHT  TRAINS: 

P.  M.  System 20  and  extras 

M.  C.  System 6 

Gd.  Trunk  System ...  10 
L.  S.  &  M.S.  System.  6 
G.  R.  &  L  System  ...12 
G.  R.,  G.  H.,  &M....10 
G.  R.,  H.,  &L.  M....10 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies! 

Lewis"  famous  ■•  Beeware."  Root's  Smokers  and  Extractors:  Dadant's  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.:  Queens  and  Nuclei  in  Season,  Large  and  Complete  Stock:  Prompt  Service. 
We  will  meet  all  competitors  who  handle  first-class  goods,    catalog  with  practical  hints  free. 

"Mandy  Lee"  Incubators  and  Brooders! 

Whether  you  are  experienced  in  artificial  incubation  or  not,  these  incubators  will  give  you 
gratifying  results.  The  "Mandy  Lee"  brooder  is  the  only  brooder  made  which  applies 
direct  contact  heat  to  the  little  chicks'  backs.     Our  free  incubator  catalog  describes  them. 

Prompt  shipments. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

i004  East  Washington  Street 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog-  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        '^        ^        ^        V        '^ 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


Increased  Business  Compels  Larger  Space! 

So  we  have  just  doubled  our  capacity  in   the  building  at  141   Ontario  Street,  where  we  carry  a  full  line  of 

Poultry-supplies  and  Lewis'  Popular  Beeware 

Catalogs    on    application.     ORDERS    FILLED     PROMPTLY    AT    FACTORY    PRICES. 
BEESWAX  WANTED. -28c  cash  or  30c  in  trade. 
ITALIAN   BEES  in  modern  hives  with  select  queens  for  sale;  also  pure  Italian  queens. 


Not  Inc. 


York  Honey  and  Bee  Supply  Company 

H.  M.  Arnd,  Mgr.  141    Cntario   Street,  Chicago,  IlL  Phone  North  1559 


I 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am   pleased,"  and   signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire:  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker   makers   in  the   world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear   Mr.    Bingham: -Enclosed   find   money-order  for    a   honey- knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


for  Root's  Goods 
at    Root's  Prices 

All  kinds  of   Bee  and    Poultry   Supplies. 
Citalog,   etc.,   on   request 


Lathrop  Mfg.  Co..       Rochester.  New  York 

27  East  Avenue 


If   You    V^ant     the    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send   $1.20  to        ::        .•; 

Prof.  A..  J.  CooK.  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS  

"Bee-Keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frame 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Patent  Applied  for. 


Has  coyne  to  stay.  Can  he  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  frames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  oj  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  affected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  put  up  wrong.    See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PRICES. -Metal-spaced  Hoffman  frames-100,  put  up,  $4.50.  In  flat-10,  35c;  100,  $3.00;  500.  $14.00. 
Metal  spacers  only— 30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body,  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up  or  in  the  flat. 

The  A.  I.  Root,  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Ours  is  the  largest  bee- supply 
house  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  Every  thing  which 
the  bee-keeper  will  need  is 
in  stock  awaiting  your  order. 

ROOTS  GOODS 

AT  ROOTS  PRICES 

You  can  save  time  and  ex- 
pense by  ordering  from  us.     . 

Best  shipping   facilities,     . 

Complete  stock 

Do  not  put  off  ordering  to- 
day what  you  will  urgently 
need  a  little  later  on  in  tlie 
season 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


II  You 
Want 
Root's 

GflOdS  \  ^'   ^^^'^Y'  Kendall.  Michigan 


I  have  them  at  Root's  prices. 
Also  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture - 
one  of  the  best  books  printed 
on  bees.  Catalog  free.  Ad- 
dress as  below 


Bees,  Queens,  and  Bee  Supplies.    . 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives  and 
supplies  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  before.  Our 
queens  and  bees  stand  at  the  head  in  quality.  Untest- 
ed, 75c  each;  $4.25  for  6,  or  $8  00  per  dozen.  Tested, 
$1  25  each;  $12.00  per  dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50  each. 
Special  prices  to  dealers  in  large  lots  on  applicalion. 
State  aeents  for  Dittmer's  foundation.  Catalog  free. 
THE  BEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  Beevile,  Bee  Co.,  Texas, 

QUEENS  OF 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers 
and  are  not  inclined  to  swarm.  ,  .  . 


Stewart  Smillie,  Bluevale,  Ont.,  Can.,  says: 

"They  fill  the  supers  and  are  not  so  much  inclined  to 
swarm  as  others.  I  have  been  buying  queens  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  your  stock  was  the  only  one  that  was 
any  good  to  gather  honey." 

Untested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Select  untested,  $1.25  each;  six.  $6.00;  dozen,  $11.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan.  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 
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A  Good  Bee-hive! 

is  made  of  the  best  grade  of  white  pine,  accurately  cut,  so  it  will  go  together  without  the 
use  of  tools,  except  a  hammer.  Such  is  the  kind  of  hives  we  make,  and  such  is  the 
kind  you  get  when  you  buy  from  us.  It  is  a  cinch  that  we  can  make  lower  prices  than 
you  can  get  from  any  dealer,  as  you  can  save  the  middleman's  profits  when  you  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  are  manufacturers,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  wants,  and  let  us  make  you  prices.  We  guarantee  every  thing  we  sell  to 
be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  We  nave  large  stocks  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping- cases.  Foundation,  Veils,  Smokers,  etc.,  on  hand,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

JoHn  Doll  (Sb  Son,  Proprietor 

Po'wer    Building;    No.   20,   Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 


Everything  for  the  Bee 
Keeper 

will  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  40.  It  conl^ains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manufactured  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  lieeper 
may  afford    the  best  supplies. 


We  cannot  tell  you  here  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  interests. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
you  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.    Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Broodersi 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.    Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Branches  at  Omaha,  Neb.  aud  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


^         ^         yf         yf        CAUCASIAN    QUEENS.        ^         ^        >i»        ^ 

Try  one  or  more  of  my  gentle  Caucasian  queens,  said  to  be  the  gentlest  race  of  bees  in  the  world,  having  a. 
sting.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is  good;  in  fact,  orders  are  rolling  in  now.  All  orders  filled  in  rotation,  Eis 
received.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Untested,  $1.50  each;  warranted  tested,  $3.00  each.  Ready  in  June. 
I  control  all  bees  within  three  miles  of  my  apiary,  and  can  promise  pure  stock.  A  few  choice  nuclei  can  be  fur- 
nish^  with  afine  queen,  when  wanted.  W  .  T.   LEWIS,   LewisbUPg,  MiSSiSSJppi. 


Money-order  office,  Olive  Branch,  Mississippi. 


From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Trial  queen,  60c:  Untested.  75c;  $7.50  per  doz.  Tested, 
$1.25;  $12.00  per  doz.  Breeders,  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Postal 
orders  drawn  on  Decatur,  Mich. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

RED-CLOVER  QUEENS   AND  ITAL- 
IANS BETTER  THAN   EVER. 

Average  queen,  75  cts.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.25.  Guaranteed  to  work  red 
clover. 

"  Our  red-clover  fields  are  swarming 
vTith  your  bees,"  says  G.  W.  Slaybaugh, 
York  Springs,  Pa. 
Laying    queens    ready   by  return  mail.     Guaranteed 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as  white. 

Send  for  my  new  circular;  it's  free.  Root's  Bee  Sup- 
plies for  sale.  G.  ROUTZAHN.  Biglerville  Pa. 


QUEENS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO— 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  Italy. 


TRY  ONE  OF  MY   $IOO  RED  CLOVER 
BREEDER'S    DAUGHTERS. 

After  May  1st,  untested,  50c  ;  13  for  $6.00.  Select  un- 
tested, 75c;  13  for  $9.00;  tested,  $1.00;  13  for  $12.00;  se- 
lect tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  $2.50  each.  Extra  se- 
lect breeders,  $3.00  each.  Nuclei,  $1.75  per  frame  with- 
out queen.  H.  A.  ROSS, 

1709  UPPER  2D  ST.,  EVANSVILLE.  IND. 
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ueens. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 

is,  as  usual,  again  on  hand  with  his  SUPERIOR  IMPROVED  strain  of  ITALIAN  BEES 
and  queens.  The  editor  of  Gleanings,  in  observing  the  handling  of  our  bees  last  fall,  re- 
marked that  "such  stock  is  in  great  demand."  Years  ago  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  buy 
bees  each  spring  to  keep  us  agoing;  but  now  we  sell  perhaps  a  carload  each  season;  get 
tons  of  honey,  and  raise  thousands  of  queens.  We  have  bred  our  bees  for  business;  they 
have  no  superior  either  side  of  the  ocean.  For  a  dozen  testimonials  see  our  full-page  adv't 
in  the  Dec.  15th  number  of  Gleanings,  or  ask  for  circulars. 


Prices  of  Queens  before  July  1 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders. . . . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . . 
Full  co'onies  on  eight  frames 


1 

6 

$1  00 

$5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

2  00 

10  00 

4  00 

6  00 

2  50 

14  00 

6  00 

30  00 

i  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 


25  00 


Add  the  price  of  whatever  grade  of  queen  is  wanted,  with  nuclei  or  colonies,  queens  ready  in  April,  nuclei 
about  May  10;  can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  pure  mating  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  em- 
ploy 400  to  500  swarms  in  queen-rearing,  and  expect  to  keep  500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready  to  mail.  Our  North- 
ern-bred bees  are  hardy,  yet  gentle;  they  will  give  you  results.     Address  all  orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Beiievue,  Ohio 
coLLiNGDALE  APIARY  Tenncssce  hred  Oiieens 

J.  R.  Rambo,  CoUingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.        I  VllllV  JJVV-UI  VU    YUvVIIJ 

From     £.xtra.     Select     MotKers 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  yellow  all  over. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  all  golden  queens  and  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  gentle,  great  hustlers;  $1  each. 
Catalog  ready.  M.  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 

A   RECORD 

of  the  work  and  results  of  each  colony  in  our 
apiaries  is  kept,  and  from  the  best  of  these 
is  chosen  the  colony  from  which  are  bred 

Extra  Honey  Queens 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  they  are  noted 
for  their  honey-gathering    qualities. 

Prices 

Six $5.00 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  (Jolden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3%  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


One. 


.$1.00 


Twelve  .  .$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKa.n 
Bernarclo,        San  Die^o  Co.,        Calif. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 
.Spring    Hill,    Tennessee,    17.    f.    A. 

TAYLORS  ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  1906 

Leather- colored  and  golden  Italians.  I  have  made  it 
a  specialty  for  18  years  to  breed  for  the  best  honey-gath- 
erers of  these  races,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
other  stock  that  will  store  as  much  honey  as  my  strains, 
gentle  and  beauties.  Untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per 
dozen.  Tested,  Jl.OO.  or  $11.00  a  dozen.  Select  tested, 
$1.50.  Breeders,  $3  00  to  85.00  each.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  on  all  queens.  Untested  Caucasians,  queens, 
51.00  each.  Send  your  orders  to 
'^     »?     J.  IV.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 


Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden   Italian  queens.     Better  than  ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested 75c     "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00      "         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .    Send  orders  to 

£.  A..  iSisnmons,  Greeckville,  Ala. 


I 
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CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


1 1  yE  HAVE  bred  this  race  of  bees  for  twenty  years, 

\^     and    find    they    are    among    the  gentlest    bees 

*  *      knowrf   Very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  the  best  of 

honey- gatherers,  and  their  combs  are  of  snowy 

whiteness.   We  are  wintering  50  select  imported  and  200 

best  select  tested  Camiolan  queens  for  early  orders. 

Also  breeders  of  Golden  and  Leather  Italians.  One 
untested  queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00:  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Tested,  $1.50.  Best  breeder,  $3.00.  Best  imported,  $5.00. 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  No  foul  brood  here. 
Bees  and  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition 
in  U.  S.  or  Canada.    Descriptive  list  free. 


"$I00  Offered  for  a  Carniolan  Queen" 

We  will  pay  the  above  sum  to  any  queen-breeder  or 
bee-keeper  who  can  furnish  us  with  a  breeding  Carnio- 
lan queen  that  is  not  over  one  year  old,  and  can  prove 
that  she  is  in  ho  way  related  to  our  strain  of  Carnio- 
lans.  This  queen  must  be  in  color  a  light  bronze,  large 
and  prolific;  her  bees  very  gentle,  and  every  one  to  have 
silver-gray  bands.  Our  breeding  Camiolans  are  as 
described  above,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  a  queen  that  will  produce  stock  in  every  way  equal 
to  our  own,  and  not  in  any  way  related. 


F.  A.  LocKhart  <Sb  Co.,  LaRe  George,  New  YorK 


Finest  Italian  Queens  >^  >^ 

ALL  SEASON  I  will  offer  choice  Clover  Queens  and  Nuclei,  bred  from  a  strictly  three-band  strain  of  bees, 
unsurpassed  as  honey-gatherers  and  for  prolificness,  etc.  As  to  hardiness,  my  strain  of  bees  is  simply  wonderful. 
My  entire  apiary  passed  this  winter  on  their  summer  stands,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  colony. 

Untested  queens ....  50c         Select  untested 75c 

Two-frame  nucleus,  $2  00.    If  with  queen,  add  price  of  queen  wanted Ask  f or  my  ci  rculars. 


James  W.  Bain,        ">? 


Marion,  Ohio 


DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.     Send  for  circular. 

Grade.                                            One  Three    Twelve 

Untested $1.00  $2.50      $9  00 

Select  Tested 1.50  4.00       14.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing) 2.50 

Select  Breeding 5.00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10.00 

Two-frame  Nuclei   2.50  7.00       25.00 

DOOLITTLE   &    CLARK 

Borodino,      Onondaga  Co.,  New  York 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.     >f>f'^^>f^>f^yf 


H.    H.    JBPfON, 
182  Friend  St.,         •        Boston,  Mass. 


Every  Bcc  -  Keeper  Knows 
the  Worth  of  a  Good  Queen 

Knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  and  also  knows  how 
worthless  is  a  poor  queen  and  in- 
ferior bees,  f^  Try  our  strain 
of  three-banded  Italians.  They 
are  bred  for  business,  and  will  not 
disappoint  you.  Home-bred  and 
imported  mothers.  Tested,  $1.00 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.     .     Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 


QUEENS! 


CARNIOLAN 
and  ITALIAN 

Ready  to  mail    by  April  15th.    Quality  of 
the  highest,  prices  the  lowest.     Write  me. 

Grant  Anderson     -     Sabinal,  Texas 

QU66tl  S  '  Three  and  five  band  queens;  perfect 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival.  Untest- 
ed, 60c;  select,  75c,  or  $8.00  per  doz.;  tested,  $1.00,  or 
$10.00  per  doz.  R.  0.  COX,  Route  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 

Red-clover  Italian  Queens  Exclusively  ! ! 

No  better  honey-  gatherers  in  existence.  Select  untest- 
ed, 75c;  tested,  $1.00;  three-frame  nucleus  with  queen, 
$2.00.  To  prove  the  quality  of  my  stock  I  will  send  two 
trial  queens  for  a  $1  bill.      F.  M.  Mayberry,  Obelisk.  Pa. 


MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 


Q 


RADE  ITALIANS  in  June.    Three  Lang,  frames  of 
brood,  fine  laying  queen,  and  lots  of  bees,  $1.50. 
G.  W.  GATES,  Bartlett,  Tenn. 


Loreauville, 


Louisiana 


H.  C.  Simpson,  Cata^vba,  5.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS*     SUPPI.IE5  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a   specialty. 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR  OF  ROOT'S  GOODS   FOB 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  yoimg  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Camiolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Camiolan,  or  the  Cami-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:    Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $3.00.    Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

j^        A?        j^        j^        j^        J0^        from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  breid  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey -gatherers. 
Nuclei  an-"   full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A.  £.  Titoff,  loamosa,  San    Bernardino  Co.,  California 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
grreat;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.   R.  F.  D. 
I<.ose  -  Ivawn  -  Queens 

$25*00     IN    PRIZES. 

For  the  largest  number  of  sections  No.  1  comb  honey 
produced  by  a  colony  headed  by  one  of  our  "  Pure 
Gold  "  queens  before  September  15th,  1906,  $10.00  cash. 
For  the  second  largest.  $7.50  cash.  For  the  third  larg- 
est, $5.00  cash.  For  the  fourth  largest,  $2.50  cash.  In 
addition  to  the  above  offer  we  will  pay  20  cts.  per 
pound  for  all  prize  honey  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Select  untested  "Pure  Gold"  queens,  $1.00.  Select 
tested  "Pure  Gold"  queens,  $2.00.  Select  breeding 
queens,  $6  00.  Our  very  finest  extra  select  tested  breed- 
ers, in  2-fr.  nucleus,  f.  o.  b.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $10.00.  We 
ship  in  June,  200  "  Pure  Gold  "  queens  to  one  customer. 
Caucasians  j^  Carnlolans  j^  Red  Clover  Italians 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  Station  C,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

California  Sage  Queens 

Old  reliable  Italian  stock  from  well-known  breeders. 
Bees  that  get  the  honey  if  it's  in  the  field.  One  select 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Write  for  a 
■circular. 

J    W.  GRIFFIN 
528   Glady^s  Av.,  I^os  Angeles,   Cal. 

TKe  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  I  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
■quantity,  60  cts.  each;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each 
I^.  H.  Robey-,  VTortHin^tWn,  XV.  Va. 


IT  MrON'T   PAY   YOU 

to  keep  those  poor  colonies  when  young  vigorous 
queens  given  to  them  now  will  increase  your  honey 
crop  many  times.  Italian  queens  only.  I  rear  my 
queens  carefully,  guarantee  them  good  and  purely 
mated,  or  replaced  free  on  notice.  You  will  find  my 
queens  will  give  you  satisfaction-  No  bee  disease  here. 
Brices:  Untested,  $1.00;  six,  $4.50;  dozen,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.50;  six,  $8.00;  dozen.  $14.50:  breeders,  $5.00.  For 
larger  quantities  write  for  prices. 

M.  D.  WHICHER,  Los  Ollvos,  Cal. 


Untested    Qu.eens! 

Golden  Itailian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $L00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


;'' 


J.  B.    Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens     Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolsui,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens.  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity.  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Threc-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to'select  from. 

Untested  queens 75c;  6,  $4.25;  12,     8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00;  6,    5.00;  12,      9.00 

Tested  queens 1.00;  6,    6.00;  12,    11.50 

Select  tested  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 
Hondo,  Texas. 


Italian    Queens 

Northern-bred;  originated  from  best  long-tongued 
"red-clover"  breeders  in  the  United  States;  bred 
in  full  colonies;  excellent  honey- gatherers;  win- 
ter well  and  gentle. 

Untested,    $1.00;   six.   $5.00.    Tested.  $2.00:  six, 

[$10.00.     After  July  1;  75c,  $4.00.  $1.50,  $8.00.     Write 

for  descriptive  circular.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ISAAC    r.    MILLBR.. 

BrooHville,       (R.2).       PeikXksylvania. 

Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St, 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tHe  -  Ptirest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five-banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 


James  Islandi 


iSouth  Carolina 


Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 

Choice    homebred    and    imported 

stock.     All  queene  reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE 

ITALIANS 

One  untested  queen 90 

One  tested  queen 1.10 

One  select  tested 1.40 

One  breederqueen 2.20 

One-comb  nucleus,  no  queen...      95 
'^y-'  Untested   queens  in  May.     Safe 

arrival  guaranteed.    For  prices  on 
quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 
catalog. 

J.  L  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 

I  can  Now  FtirnisK  Yon 

with  the  best  of  queens  at  70c  each  or  $7.00  per  dozen. 
I  breed  only  from  imported  stock.  Leather-banded  Ital- 
ians and  Gray  Carniolans.  I  want  your  orders,  and 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Write  for 
prices  on  large  orders.  Money-order  office,  San  Angelo, 
Texas.    Postoffice,  Vigo,  Texas. 

J.   £.  CKambers. 
You  are 

Loosing   Money 

by  not  Introducing 
Our  Queens  tKrougK- 
out  Your  A.piary.      .     . 

They   are   bred    from   pure   Italian   stock,    red-clover 

strain;  hardy  Northern  grown.    Prompt  shipments  at 

these   prices: 

Untested $1.00;  $5.00  for  six 

Select  tested 1.50;  $7.50  for  six 

For  prices  in  larger  numbers  and  breeders  write  us. 
Orders  for  delivery  after  May  15th  now  being  booked. 
Get  your  order  in  early. 
Handsome  booklet  mailed  free  upon  request 


B.  C.  Terry-  Co.,  Hinsdale,  111. 
MINNESOTA- BRED    QUEENS. 

Try  our  Northern -bred  queens- 
nothing  finer;  three-banded  and  golden 
■  Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.;  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  prolific.  We  want 
your  orders,  and  will  fill  them  by  return 
mail,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction.     Write  for  circular  to 

Mennie  &,  Fenton, 
Pine  island,     -      Minnesota. 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeviile,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Ql1f»f»ricf  Select  tbree  or  five  banded,  $1.00; 
UC^ii^  .  tested  three  or  five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth.  1111   No.  Smith  Street.  San  Antonio.  Texas 

Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty:  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


w 


w 


w 


ANTED. — To  exchange  for  comet,  offers,  or  cash,  a 
a  large  watchdog.        Adam  McQueen,  Baltic,  O. 

VV/ ANTED.— Second  hand  typewriter,  Oliver   prefer- 
red, for  bees  or  supplies. 

Bee  Man,"  Williamsport,  Pa. 

A.NTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ANTED.— You  to  own  good  queens:  no  delays;  sat- 
isfaction.   See  my  ad.  on  page  696  ''"%^ 

M.  D.  Whitcher,  Los  Olivos,  Cal. 

Vy ANTED. —For  delivery  by  June  1st  six  five-banded 
golden  breeding  queens,   for  a  special    customer. 
These  mubt  be  extra-fine  breeding  stock,  golden  to  the 
tip.    Mention  price  and  full  particulars. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co  ,  Medina,  Ohio. 

yV ANTED.— 50,000  lbs.  beeswax  from  bee-keepers,  to 
be  worked  into  comb  foundation.  I  need  this 
amount  to  keep  my  machinery  running.  New  quarters. 
Weed  process.  Fine  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Foundation  for  sale,  samples  on  request. 

H.  F.  Hagen.  1632  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


Help  Wanted. 


W 


ANTED.— An  experienced  bee-keeper.    Give  refer- 
ences and  state  wages  wanted. 

W.  J.  Stahman,  Bruce.  Wis. 

WANTED.-  Nurses.    The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  offer  exceptional 
advantages  for  training.     References  required.     Apply 
Superintendent's  Office,  1945  Fifth  Av.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  cols,  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to  suit. 
Write  for  prices.       F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Excelsior  printing-press  fchase  7%xl3%) 
and  15  cases  type;  fine  shape.      Box  95,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Bees  and  bee-supplies. 

J.  GOBELL  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale.  —My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt:  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  1051.  C.  K  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

For  Sale.- The  Alexander  wire  bee-veil.  The  best 
face-protector  on  the  market.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed.   At  75c  each  postpaid. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case;  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Best  land  for  bee-keepers,  farmers, 
dairymen.    Cheap.    Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson,  Cumberland,  Wis. 


For  Sale. —Bee-supplies,  berry-boxes,  etc.;  best  pol- 
ished sections,  $4.50  per  M.     Catalog  free. 

J.  J.  Bradner,  Marion,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Untested  Italian  queens  at  60c,  two  for 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon, 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOK  Sale.  —  Virgin  queens  from  superior  Italian 
stock,  virgins,  30c;  untested.  60c;  tested,  $1.00;  by  re- 
turn mail. 

Young's  Bee-supply  House,  Boonville,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 50,  or  less,  lV2-story  8-frame  hives,  su- 
pers, holders,  fences,  complete  (no  sections),  painted, 
and  in  perfect  condition;  been  used  one  season,  good  as 
new;  $1  per  hive;  changing  to  12-frame  extracting- 
hives.  A.  W.  Smith.  Birmingham,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Special  sale  of  sections— Wisconsin  bass- 
wood— equal  to  the  best.  No.  1,  14-20;  No.  2,  $3.70  Root 
Dovetailed  and  Danz.  comb-honey  hives,  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  on  hand.     Italian  queens  and  bees. 

H.  S.  DuBY,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 

For  Sale.— 200  eight-frame  L.  hives  nailed  and  paint- 
ed, some  used  a  little,  75c  each;  400  supers  to  match, 
nailed  and  painted,  with  best  hive-ventilator  known, 
25c  each;  section  foundation,  50c  per  pound. 

F.  H.  McFarland,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 

For  Sale.  —Second-hand  empty  sixty-pound  honey- 
cans,  two  in  a  crate;  in  lots  of  10,  40c  per  crate;  25  or 
more  crates  at  35c  per  crate. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Company, 

51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— a  40-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  country,  the  raspberry  region  of  Michigan, 
about  25  acres  of  which  are  cleared  and  fenced;  a  house, 
barn,  bee-cellar,  root-cellar,  poultry-house,  etc.  About 
350  fruit-trees,  60  of  which  are  bearing;  about  75  colonies 
of  bees,  and  hives  for  75  colonies  more;  also  many  supers 
and  fixtures,  making  a  complete  apiary,  in  a  choice  lo- 
cation. Clinton  F.  Pulsifer. 

1022  S.  Main,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  SALE.-W. 
strain. 


P.  Rock  eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  Fishel 
J.  F.  Smith,  Waynesville,  111. 


For  Sale.— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  also  S.  C.  B.  P.  Roak 
eggs,  75c  per  setting.  Homing  pigeons,  colors  to  suit, 
75c  per  pair.  R.  H.  COLEGROVE.  Remus.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns,  Light  Brah- 
mas.  Farm  bred,  pure  stock.  For  birds  (moderate 
prices),  or  eggs  to  hatch,  at  8c  each,  write 

Walter  Sherman,  No.  100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises. 

For  Sale.— 50  black  queens,  25c  each;  50  hybrids,  35c 
each;  100  fine,  bright  yellow  (warranted  pure  stock) 
Italian  queens,  75c  each.     Order  now. 

W.  L.  Womble,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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-Keepers'    Field    Day ! 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1906. 


Jenkintown,  Pa, 


So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Jenkintown  exhibition  apiary  last  September,  and 
so  numerous  were  the  calls  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  asking  us  when  we  would  have  another 
such  meeting,  that  it  has  led  us  to  plan  for  even  a  larg- 
er and  more  complete  demonstration  than  was  ever  held 
in  this  country  before.  The  kindergarten  method  of 
seeing  as  well  as  reading  is  up-to-date,  and  we  now  de- 
sire our  readers  to  see  these  expert  writers  demonstrate 
what  they  say. 

THE  MEETING  will  be  held  at  our  exhibition  apiary 
all  day,  commencing  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  continuing  until 
6  P.  M.,  gathering  under  the  trees,  with  the  operators 
on  elevated  platforms;  also  several  large  circles  roped 
off  around  the  hives  in  different  parts  of  the  apiary, 
giving  the  opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  people  to 
see  the  manipulations  around  each  circle  at  one  time. 
From  the  advices  we  have  already  received,  there  is 
prospect  of  a  much  larger  attendance  this  year  than 
ever  before.  We  have  also  engaged  a  large  hall  in  the 
town,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  apiary, 
where  we  will  meet  should  it  rain,  and  also  hold  an 
evening  meeting.  Dr  Lyon  will  exhibit  here  live  bees 
on  the  screen,  moving  pictures,  etc.  The  evening  ses- 
sion will  give  a  fuller  time  for  discussion  and  review  of 
the  work  of  the  day. 

PROGRAM.— At  this  date  we  can  not  make  up  the 
full  program,  but  the  following  is  an  outline  of  just  a 
few  of  the  features: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  is  expected  to 
demonstrate  his  advanced  method  of  increase,  cure  for 
foul  brood,  and  other  features.  We  have  received  more 
inquiries  for  fuller  explanations  and  more  satisfaction 
expressed  regarding  this  writer's  articles  than  any 
thing  we  have  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  E  L.  Pratt,  the  queen-expert -his  method  in  full 
of  breeding  queens,  comprising  nursery  hives,  baby 
nuclei,  swarming,  increase,  and  his  way  of  caging 
queens,  etc..  .«howing  how  queens  can  be  handled  from 
the  thorax  without  injury. 

_  Dr.  E.  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn.,  with  his  Educa- 
tional hive  and  the  Pearl  Agnes  hives,  will  explain  fully 
the  instructions  to  educational  institutions,  the  best 
method  of  making  science  practical. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  will  tell  of  the  best 
ways  to  interest  beginners  in  bee-keeping,  and  assisting 
in  transferring  wild  bees  from  box  hives  to  standard 
frames. 

Mr  W.  K.  Morrison,  who  has  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  in  the  west  Indies  and  South  America  since  leav- 
ing this  country  twelve  years  ago,  will  be  present  with 
a  colony  of  the  wonderful  stingless  bees  from  South 
America;  will  show  their  habits,  mode  of  constructing 


their  cells,  honey-receptacles,  muJ-wax  enclosures  of 
their  houses,  and  their  attitude  of  defense  without 
stings;  (this  alone  is  worth  coming  a  long  journey  to 
see);  to  give  a  description  of  the  various  bees  of  the 
world,  with  their  local  conditions  and  environments. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Coggshall,  of  West  Groton,  N.  Y.,  showing 
his  celebrated  rapid  method  of  extracting  honey  and 
handling  bees  (getting  lots  of  stings);  extracting  stints 
with  forceps  for  medical  purposes. 

Queen-hunting  contest  by  experts. 

Forcing  a  swarm  of  bees  to  alight  on  the  naked  arm. 

Demonstration  by  actual  results  of  the  different  plans 
of  hive  construction  for  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
tiering-up,  etc. 

A  miniature  baby-nuclei  apiary,  showing  queens  in 
the  different  processes  of  development;  their  care,  etc.; 
and  many  other  features  too  numerous  to  mention. 

PLACE.— Jenkintown.  Pa.,  a  delightful  suburb,  ten 
miles  from  center  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  home  of  Mr. 
Wm  A.  Selser,  is  reached  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R. 
R.  from  the  south:  L.  V.  R.  R.  from  the  north;  New 
Jersey  Central  R.  R.  from  the  east,  and  the  P.  &  R.  R. 
R.  from  local  points.  Parties  coming  through  Phila- 
delphia can  take  a  Willow  Grove  trolley  on  either 
Eighth  or  Thirteenths  Sts.,  and  for  10c  can  ride  direct 
to  the  field,  getting  out  at  the  Jenkintown  toll-gate. 

ENTERTAINMENT.  -  Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  Root  Co.  to  provide,  free  of  cost  to  the  visitors, 
lunch  at  noon  and  evening;  and  for  those  coming  from 
a  distance,  arrangements  will  be  made  at  one  of  the 
good  hotels  for  accommodations  to  stay  over  night,  at 
the  rate  of  SI. 50  to  S2.00  per  day.  Reduced  rates  on  the 
railroad  can  be  had  by  writing  any  of  the  undersigned. 
We  are  negotiating  with  the  railroad  to  run  a  special 
train  from  New  York  city  to  the  apiary,  costing  each 
one  $2.40  for  the  round  trip,  and  a  special  train  from 
Washington  (details  to  be  given  later). 

HONEY  EXHIBIT.— Bee-keepers  are  asked  to  bring 
samples  of  their  1906  comb  and  extracted  honey.  A 
prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  exhibition  of  each.  We 
also  desire  to  give  a  part  of  the  meeting  to  a  general 
discussion  on  the  1906  honey  crop  thus  far  compared 
with  the  last  ten  years. 

Further  information  and  particulars  will  be  given  by 
writing  to 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

L.  W.  Boyden,  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  Phone-543 
Cortlandt. 

H.  G.  LaRue,  1100  Maryland  Ave..  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D     C.       Phone  -  6021-M. 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone 
2443-A  Market.     JenkintowTi.     Phone  —  19- A  Ogontz. . 


Gentlemen:— 

This  will  advise  you  of  my  intention  to  be  present  at  the  Bee-keepers' 
Field  Day,  June  26. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


If  others  attend  with  you,  state  number  (        ) 

(The  above,  if  filled  out  and  sent  us  at  once  will  greatly  assist  us  in  laying  our  plans  for  your  entertainment.) 
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ITCKTEC    MAY  2 


IDEAL  SCRAP  BOOK. 

No  smearing  of  fingers  with  paste  or  mucilage. 

Both  sides  of  articles  can  be  seen. 

Room  under  clippings  for  memoranda.  Loose  Leaf. 
Enormous  capacity.  Indexed.  Simple.  Convenient. 
Practical.     Complete' 

For  sale  by  all  up-to-date  booksellers  and  stationers. 
Send  for  our  catalog  No.  8  of  Scrap  and  Invoice  Books, 
and  other  specialties. 

IDEAL  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers. 
141  S.  Clinton  St.,  106  Fulton  St., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  32  page  Catalogne 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme« 
teries  and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  STBISG  FENCE  fO. 
Box    448     Winchester,  Ia<L 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineappje  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other_  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  W.  AVHITE 

Gen.   Indus.   A^t.,   Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


Are  you  interested  in  the  great  and 

growing  South?  u  so.  send  25  cents  in  stamps 
or  silver  and  receive  the  Alabama  Times  one  year. 

TH  E  ALABAMA  TIMES 

is  a  large  eight-page  paper,  and  is  published  week- 
ly. It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  South.  Send  in 
your  subscription  to-day.     Address 

THE  ALABAM.A.  TIMES,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASB 


Sliding  doors,  adjustable 
shelves,  in  Quartered  Oak 
and  Mahogany.  Send  for  il- 
lustrated free  catalog. 

TheCleyelandDeskCo., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  paees,  its  writers 
are  the  most  successfu!  Poultrymen 
and  women  in  the  United  States.    It  Is 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illastrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  information  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  aad  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  It.  Prire.  50  cents  per  year.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Bex  85,  Freeport,  III. 

You  Need  It.   .*    .•    .'    .* 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  a  T  UAf  C  DDI/^C 
year,  but  we  offer  it  A 1  MALr  rKH.^!:. 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry- breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


I 


Poultry  Item,  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell,  "The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


"1T7E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  hoirever,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods"  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's      ,^     t*     a? 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you  ?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee-supplies.    .    . 

Model  Incubators.  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cyphers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods.  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.    Don't  delay.     Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -      RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E,  E.  PRESSLERTiillAMSPORT,  PENN. 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


B 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We    have    published    the    AMERICAN    BBE-KBEPBR    for 

nearly  sixteen  years.    It  is  the  largest  and  best  illustrated 

magazine  of  its  kind  for  the  price.     Edited  by  two  of 

the  most  experienced  bee-keepers  in  America ; 

monthly;  50c  a  year.     Sample  copy  and 

our  large  illustrated  price  list  of 

supplies  free  on  application. . 

The  W.  T.  Falconer   Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  StocK 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
Reeper  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    . "    .  *    .  * 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124   West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 


VOL.  XXXIV 


JUNE  15,  1906 


NUMBER  12 


Eastern  Edition 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina.  Ohio,  as   Second-class  Matter 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A  convenient  place  to  get 
your  suppliee.  Lowest  rate 
by  rail  and  water  to  all 
parts  of  Virginia  and  South 
Atlantic  States. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of 
our  goods  at  this  branch, 
and  give  you  prompt  and 
satisfactory  service.  Give 
us  a  trial. 

Write  for  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.  G.  La  Rue.  .  .  Manager 
1100  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 
Washington,     D.    C. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  1  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "Root's  Goods"  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  bee-keepers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  nearby  States  will  do 
well  to  get  my  catalog  before  or- 
dering. I  carry  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  give  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 


Bees  and  Queens 

from  Selact  Stock 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

GEO.  A.  HUMMER, 

BRAZELIA,      -      MISSISSIPPI 

Shipplng-point,  Macon 


BooKin^  Orders! 


for  our  celebrated  Red- clover  and  Leather 
Color  Italian  Queens.  We  can  supply 
nucleus  or  bees  by  the  pound  after  June 
15th,  but  you  should  send  in  your  order 
now,  as  we  fill  all  orders  in  rotation. 

Order  your  sections  and  supers  now, 
so  you  will  have  them  in  readiness  for  the 
honey  flow. 

Send  for  pi  ice  list  of  bees,  queens, 
and  hives. 


W.  W.  Gary  &  Son,  Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT   CO.'S  N.   E.  AGENCY 
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I         C.  H.  W.  Weber.         | 

(^ 
<^ 
<^ 
f$) 
<^ 

<^ 

<$»  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on  (^ 

^  receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is   <fc 

4i  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.    CINCIN-   A 

A  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY    ♦ 

T  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.    Satis- 

T  faction  guaranteed.    Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be 

^  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 
<^ 

^  ^^^"^^^^^^^ 

(^ 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Distributor  of  R.oot*s  Goods  E^xclusive- 
ly,  at  R.oot's    Factory  Prices.  -^         -^ 


^  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

T  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 

Y  arid  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 

4»  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.    I  guarantee  its  purity. 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.    I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS,   RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.    Can    furnish 


^  NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

^  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:   White  and   Yellow 

fj?  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phac^lia, 

(^  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 


«^ 

^  Office  and  Salesroom.  2146-214'8  Central  Ave. 

f^  IVareKouse,  Freeman    and     Central    Avenue. 

T  CiTiciiiiiati,         -         OHio. 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RUmS. 

Fanot.— All  gections  to  be  well  filleci,  combs  straight,  firm- 
I7  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  nnsoiled  by  travels 
jtaln  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  ezceot  an  occasional 
sell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  :  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
larfacf  soiled  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  .  the  out- 
tide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
io  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
9omb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  most  be  filled 
<uid  sealed. 

No.  3,— Mast  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
teotion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
iio  color,  asing  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  :,3. 
Hbme  will  be  '^Fanoy  White,"  "  No.  I  Dark."  etc. 


Toledo.— The  market  in  comb  honey  remains  rather 
quiet.  Stock  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  now.  On  account 
of  the  strawberry  season,  demand  is  very  light.  Fancy 
white  clover  would  bring  16;  No.  1,  15.  Extracted  white 
clover  in  barrels  brings  6V2  and  7;  cans  the  same;  am- 
ber in  barrels  brings  5  to  bVi;  cans  the  same.  Beeswax 
is  firm  at  28  and  30.  Griggs  Brothers, 

June  9.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Chicago.— The  honey  market  is  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  when  we  last  quoted:  very  little  call  for 
either  comb  or  extracted.  White  comb.  No.  1,  15;  other 
grades,  10  to  14.  Extracted  white,  6V2  to  7;  amber,  5 
to  6.    Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co  , 

June  5.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Milwaukee.— We  continue  to    quote    honey,  fancy 
1-lb.  sections,  16  to  18;  off  grades  nominal,  8  to  10;  ex- 
tracted in  barrels,cans,  and  pails,  free  from  acid,  7  to  8; 
amber  dark,  nominal,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  26  and  30. 
A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

May  27.  119  Buffalo  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Kansas  City.— The  honey  market  here  remains  a  lit- 
tle dull  on  account  of  there  being  very  little  honey  here, 
and  no  demand.  We  believe  the  first  new  honey  will 
sell  at  $3.25  to  $3  50,  for  24-section  white  comb.  Some 
little  honey  is  beginning  to  move  now.  Extracted  is 
dull,  and  price  cuts  very  little  figure  in  movement  of 
same.  C.  C.  Clbmons  &  Co  , 

June  9.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Philadelphia.— There  is  no  new  honey  arriving  in  this 
market  as  yet,  and  so  few  lots  of  old  honey  sold  that  we 
can  not  establish  any  price.  Some  little  lots  of  South- 
em  extracted  honey  have  arrived  in  barrels.  We  quote: 
New  Southern  honey,  light  amber,  6V2;  amber,  6.  Bees- 
wax selling  freely  at  29.  We  are  producers  of  honey 
and  do  not  handle  on  commission.    Wm.  A.  Selser, 

June  11.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Atlanta. — As  the  season  advances  it  develops  that 
there  is  a  better  crop  than  was  first  reported.  Comb 
honey  is  coming  more  freely;  however,  we  are  finding  a 
ready  market  for  it  at  the  following  prices:  Fancy 
white,  12Vo  to  14;  A  No.  1,  12  to  13:  No.  1,  10  to  11.  Ex- 
tracted is  going  slowly  at  6V2  to  7  for  white,  and  about 
1  ct.  less  for  amber.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.. 

June  11.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Buffalo.— There  is  very  little  demand  for  honey 
now.  There  is  no  white  comb  here.  If  there  were  it 
would  sell  well  at  about  15;  some  candied  and  No.  2,  al- 
so Fome  dark  comb  here;  but  trade  buys  only  a  little 
when  forced  to  get  some.  There  will  not  be  much  more 
trade  for  honey  until  new  commences  to  come. 

June  13.  W.  C.  Townsend,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— Since  our  last  there  is  no  change  noticea- 
ble in  our  honey  market.  It  is  very  dull  on  all  grades 
except  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  new 
comb  honey.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  14  to  I4V2; 
No.  1.  13  to  13K':  amber  12  to  I2V2;  extracted  California 
light  amber,  6  to  t>Vt>,  according  to  condition  and  quanti- 
ty; Spanish  needle,  6I2  to  7;  Southern  in  barrels,  old,  4 
to  4%;  new,  4V2  to  4?4;  in  cans,  5  to  5^2  for  old,  and  6  for 
new.  Beeswax,  prime,  29V2;  all  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

June  12.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Detroit.— Very  little  honey  in  market,  and  demand  is 
light;  but  prices  are  ruling  rather  high.  Comb  honey, 
A  No.  1  and  No.  1,  16:  extracted,  7  to  7V2,  with  very  lit- 
tle demand.  Beeswax.  28  to  30c.  No  prospect  of  any 
change  until  new  crop  is  in.        M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

May  26.  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Thirty  5  gallon  cans  of  clover    honey. 
Single  can,  7^2  cts.  per  lb.;  two  or  more  at  7  cts. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fourteen  cases  amber  honey  in  new  five- 
gallon  tins,  candied  solid:  price  5  cts. 

C.  E.  Foss,  Alpine,  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 


For  Sale.— Extracted    honey.      Write     for     prices. 
State  quantity  and  kind  wanted.    Samples  free. 

HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— California  light  amber,  in  60-lb.  cans, 
5Kc;  California  water- white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  6*^4 c;  Wis- 
consin light  amber  and  buckwheat,  in  250-lb.  barrels, 
5c:  sample,  10c.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 

294-6  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntinfirton  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We  handle  the  finest  bee-supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your 
wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVETAIL  HIVES  have  a  honey-board,  warp-proof  cover 
and  bottom-board.    Think  of  it.     Same  price  as  regular  styles.     Send  for  catalog. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51  Walnut  Street 
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Wanted. — Comb,  extracted    honey,  and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.        R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted. —Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  Vvill  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date  for 
pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  office  nan'ed  below,  28  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts.  per 
lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transportation 
charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack  securely  and 
address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of  lading  when 
you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how  much  you  send, 
net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home  office  or  nearest 
branch  named  below.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St.:  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.; 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  HOC  Maryland 
Ave.,  S.  W. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  theU.  S.;  also  from  Canada.  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  V4-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JELLY-TUMBLERS  AT  REDUCED   PRICES. 
You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly-Tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers and  keeping  your  market  supplied.    No  other  glass 
so  economical.     Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 


H.  C.  iSixnpson,  Catawrba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEi:  -  k£:ep£rs'   supplies  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  'queens. 
Root's  Goods   a   specialty. 


A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DI8TBIBTJTOR  OF   ROOT'S  GOODS  FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 
Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  medal: 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire- cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  enout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIM ED.-The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley.  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SoutKerik  Fruit  Gro'wrer  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


POULTRY 
DOLLARS 
COME 


Our  large  52  to  112  page  beautifully 
illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it  easy 
to  add  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
ing a  few  hens  on  a  town  lot  or  make 
a  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 
p  ACy  ery  thing.    Contains  information  that 

LnJ  I  •  ^jii  put    you  in  comfortable  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry   Suc- 
cess   one  year,  50  cts.    Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.    Three  months'  trial.  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.    Write  for  our  plan:  it  will  interest  you.l 
T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

GET   RID  OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.    Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Discontinuances. — The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if  the 
first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  jour- 
nal discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he 
wishes  his  journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not  like  this 
plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time  paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 
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Agents. — Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  tine  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,  at   the  prices  shown: 
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500    COLONIES 

of  bees  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  editor  of  the  Next  will  come  the  moving-  of  the  bees,  the  eetablish- 

Bee-keeper's  Review  the  coming  season — 100  colonies  at  ing  of  the  apiaries,  the  building  of  the  honey- houses 

home  and  400  in  the  wild  picturesque  region  of  North-  and  the  cellars,  the  extracting  of  the  honey,  etc.    The 

ern  Michigan.    A  brother  of  the  editor  is  moving  to  editor  of  the  Review,  accompanied  by  his  camera,  will 

this  region  this  spring,  where,  aided  by  his  boys  and  be  in  the  "thickest  of  the  fight,"  and  all  will  befaith- 

the  Review  editor,  he  will  manage  a  little  over  400  colo-  fully  described  and  profusely  pictured  in  the  Review, 

nies  for  the  production  of  extracted  honey.    Over  300  Send  $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1906,  and  what  back 

colonies  will  have  to  be  moved  there,  some  by  wagon  numbers  there  are  left  of  1905  (some  seven  or  eight 

and  100  by  rail,  accompanied  by  the  editor.  issues  now)  -will  be  sent  free. 

_,.,            1,,^             ijjiv  If  y<"^  would  like  to  see  the  Review  before  subscrib- 

The  locations  have  already  been  selected,  and  the  j^g^  send  ten  cents  for  three  late  but  different  issues. 

Review  for  May  devotes  several  pages  to  an  account  of  and  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  any  subscription  sent  in 

this  initial  trip  north,  giving  views  and  descriptions  of  during  the  year. 

that  region,  showing  how  to  select  the  most  desirable  ^_.      ^     u     'a     i.  •                      n  ■     a      lui : ^ U 

location,  the  difficulties  to  overcome,  etc.  W.    i.  nUtCninSOriy    rllnt,    IVIICn. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in    our   Second  Subscription  Contest. 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes !    -^        j^        -^        *^        -^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize 3.00  queen 

First  Prize $10.00  queen  Fifth  Prize 2.00  queen 

Second  Prize 7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize 5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Prizs One  Junior  Comeil  smoke 

Conditions!  j^        j^        j^        j^        j^        j^ 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD. -That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.    Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial  subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.-To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked      For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Ck)ntest." 


CUT   HERE 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 

BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


The  following  clipping  from  the  New 
York  World  emphasizes  what  we  have  been 
saying  right  along. 

Don't  advertise  if  you  believe  you  are  wasting  mon- 
ey. Let  your  competitor  waste  the  money  on  advertis- 
ing, and  perhaps  in  this  way  you'll  soon  put  him  out  of 
business  Just  stand  back  and  laug'h  at  him  when  you 
see  him  squandering  his  money  for  printer's  ink.  Once 
there  was  a  boy  named— we  think  his  last  name  was 
Wanamaker,  or  may  be  Moneymaker;  anyhow,  his 
name  was  John,  with  some  sort  of  a  maker  attached  to 
his  last  name.  He  owned  fifty  yards  of  calico,  three 
pairs  of  jeans,  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots.  He  called 
this  a  drye-oods  store  through  a  Philadelphia  newspa- 
per, and  offered  to  sell  a  pair  of  socks  for  39  cents. 

The  don 't-believe- in-advertising  merchants  just 
laughed.  Young  John  spent  $65  with  a  Philadelphia 
paper  to  advertise  just  one  time  and  less  than  $100 
worth  of  goods.  He  was  cautioned  by  the  merchants 
who  knew  it  didn't  pay.  It  was  through  sympathy 
that  they  offered  him  advice. 

But  John  did  not  listen  to  them,  and  went  and  blew 
his  money  foolishly;  and  to-day  poor  John  sees  the  re- 
sult of  his  misdoings— he  has  so  many  large  drygoods 
stores  that  he  can  hardly  find  time  to  study  his  Sunday- 
school  lesson.  Can  you  see  a  lesson  in  this?  Be  a  pro- 
gn'essive  up-to-date  business  man.  Advertise  your 
wares  if  you  want  to  sell  them. 

Some  of  the  most  skeptical  merchants, 
when  finally  induced  to  advertise,  become 
the  merchants  of  prominence. 

There  is  a  wonderful  field  before  any  bus- 
iness man  who  has  a  good  proposition,  and 
who  will  carefully  and  constantly  advertise. 
Repeating  your  ad.  time  after  time  is  just 
the  same  as  inviting  Mr.  Brown  or  Mrs. 
Smith  to  call  again. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  from  a  man 
who  had  never  run  his  ad.  in  a  paper  of  the 
class  of  Gleanings.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  any  thing  about  bee-keepers.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  a  foreign 
race  of  people  who  had  no  such  needs  as 
the  rest  of  us  do.  When  he  finally  decided 
to  try  this  journal  he  did  it  in  a  half-heart- 
ed way.  But  the  result— well,  his  ad.  ap- 
peared more  than  once,  and  will  appear 
again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  article  he 
sells  retails  at  from  one  to  three  dollars, 
and  his  ad.  costs  him  nearly  $10  an  insertion. 

What  is  there  about  your  proposition  that 
makes  it  one  which  would  not  appeal  to  our 
readers?  May  be  you  would  Hke  to  ask  us  a 
few  questions  about  how  best  to  bring  your 
offer  before  our  subscribers.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  do  this,  and  are  sure 
that  you  will  value  the  assistance  we  can 
give. 

The  Medina  Concrete  Company  has  just  issued  a  four- 
page  folder  entitled  "  Our  Special."  This  folder  shows 
four  styles  of  their  concrete  machines,  and  gives  infor- 
mation about  building,  concrete-block  making,  and  in- 
structions for  mixing  materials  and  making  blocks. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of  machines  which 
this  company  has  sold  this  spring,  concrete  building- 
blocks  are  a  very  popular  material  for  construction; 
and  their  machines,  being  so  easy  to  operate  and  perfect 
in  results,  are  coming  into  wide  use. 

Their  address  is  The  Medina  Concrete  Company,  22 


Court  Street,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  you  should  ask  them 
any  questions  in  regard  to  their  machines  or  building- 
blocks,  which  you  would  like  to  have  answered. 

On  page  834  of  this  issue  our  readers  will 
find  the  ad,  of  Shepard's  chick  food,  pre- 
pared by  The  0.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  Medina, O. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Root  says  of  this  food: 

Until  I  used  the  chick  food  which  I  procured  from 
the  Shepard  Company  my  hens  were  not  laying.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  results  after  I  had  commenced 
feeding  chick  food  to  them.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a 
very  valuable  mixture  for  poultry,  and  advise  any 
part  of  our  readers  who  keep  chickens,  and  want  to  se- 
cure the  best  results,  to  try  it. 

You  will  note  that  the  Shepard  Co.  have 
told  what  their  chick  food  is  made  of,  and 
also  have,  at  our  request,  quoted  a  special 
low  price  to  bee-keepers  who  may  wish  to 
give  it  a  trial.  You  will  make  no  mistake 
by  sending  for  a  100- lb.  sack;  but  if  you 
would  prefer  to  have  a  sample  first,  send  for 
this  any  way.    Address  as  above. 

When  others  report  such  profitable  results 
how  can  you  afford  to  keep  silent? 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen:— 'KxnAXy  discontinue  my  ad.  in  GLEANINGS 
with  the  issue  of  May  15th.  It  has  brought  me  more 
business  than  I  can  attend  to. 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  May  12.  George  W.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Barnes  told  the  "ad.  man  "a  few  days 
ago  that,  when  he  ordered  his  one-inch  ad. 
in,  he  had  about  50  queens  for  sale.  He  sold 
nearly  200  while  his  ad.  was  runting  (6 
times) .  He  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
results,  as  he  had  never  advertised  queens 
before,  and  had  no  reputation  as  an  expert 
queen-breeder.  He  possessed,  however,  the 
ability  which  enabled  him  to  raise  fine 
queens,  and  the  confidence  in  Gleanings 
which  led  him  to  try  it  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

A  brother  of  Mr.  Barnes  advertised  poul- 
try in  Gleanings  two  or  three  times  this 
season,  and  found,  as  did  Mr.  G.  W.,  that 
here  was  a  good  advertising  medium. 

Ask  yourself  if  you  can  afford  to  miss  a 
single  number  of  Gleanings. 

Gentlemen:— YvcA  enclosed  $1.00,  for  which  please 
send  another  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Cluture. 

I  thought  my  time  was  out  with  June  1st  number, 
but  I  have  not  as  yet  received  the  May  15th.  I  don't 
want  to  miss  any  of  the  numbers. 

Yours  truly, 

Hallock  Shearer, 

Sec 'y  of  the  Wabash  County  Farmers'  Institute  at  d 
Domestic  Science  Association. 

When  are  you  going  to  make  your  start- 
now  or  in  ten  years? 

Ten  years  from  now  there  will  be  people  explaining 
the  advertising  successes  developed  within  the  decade 
just  passed,  by  saying  "  anybody  would  have  succeeded 
if  he  had  started  when  they  did."— Afo/iiiw's  Messenger. 
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The  Largest  and  Oldest  Bee- 
Supply  House  In  Michigan. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1878. 

Our  business  has  been  of  steady  healthy  growth 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  has  been  built  up  on  our 
part  by  prompt  service,  courteous  treatment,  and  care- 
ful attention  to  every  detail. 

The  goods  we  sell  are  ROOT'S  GOODS.  Ihey 
have  a  quality  of  their  own.  We  call  it  "  ROOT 
QUALITY."  It's  the  extra  pains  taken  to  have  the 
workmanship  and  material  of  the  very  best. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWEST! 

Alexander  Feeders 
Metal-Spaced  Hoffman  Frames 
German  Bee-Brushes 


Everything  forthe  bees  and  always  "  ROOT  QUALITY." 


.  H.  Hunt  ^  Son, 

Bell  Branch,        Wayne  Co.,        Mich, 
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This  Offer  eaed  Until  July  1st  Only ! 
DOOLITTLE'S 

QUEEN- REARING 
=  BOOK^ — 


For  Only  25  Cents 


When  taken  ivith  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for  One  Year  at  $1 — 

makiug  $1  25  for  both. 

(Book  bound  in  Leatherette  cover,  otnerwise  same  a*  the  cloth-bound  book,  which  is  $1.) 

» 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  body,  eittier  new  or  old  bubscribers,  but  the  latter  when  accept- 
ing it  must  send  enough  to  pay  their  subscriptions  a  year  in  advauce,  if  they  are  in  arrears  now. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  book  tells  in  detail  just  how  he  rears  the  best  queens  possible;  also  gives 
His  Methods  of  Comb  Honey  Production.  Every  bee-keeper  should  have  this  book. 
(136  pages.) 

OUR  STANDARD-BRED  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
are  unexcelled.     Reared  by  best  queen-breeders.     Prices— 1  Untested,  75c;  3  for  $2.10;  or  6  for 
$4.00.     Orders  filled  in  rotation.     Better  get  your  orders  in  NOW  for  June  delivery. 

The  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  one  year  with  Untested  Italian  Queen — both  for  $1.50. 
And  to  all  such  who  order,  and  who  are  NEW  subscribers,  we  will  send  FREE  all  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal  since  Jan.  1,  1906,  so  long  as  they  last.  We  have  quite  a  few 
full  sets  left  since  Jan.  1.     First  come,  first  served. 

Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  on  request,  or  a  Trial  Trip  of  3  months  (13 
copies)  for  only  20  cents,  to  a  new  reader.  Better  order  now,  as  there  are  lots  of  good  things 
appearing  in  its  columns  every  week.  Address, 


•ft 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  Bee-keeper 


Just  a  minute  of  your  time, 
please.  Swarming  will 
soon  be  over  and  honey 
coming  in.  We  can  send 
foundation  and  sections,  if 
you  need  them,  by  express 
promptly. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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5  Points  of  Comparison 

JUST  recently  a  Lewis  agent  complained  that  another  concern  was 
selling  a  hive  cheaper  than  the  Lewis  hive,  with  the  statement 
that  he  could  not  understand  how  that  firm  could  afford  to  under- 
sell the  Lewis  Company.     We  straightway  had  one  of  these  so- 
called  cheap  hives'  sent  to  us  at  Watertown,  and,  after  a  careful  and 
unbiased  inspection  of  the  hive  in  comparison  with  the  Lewis  hive,  we 
are  able  to  give  the  answer  as  illustrated  below. 


I.     "Uhe  Material  was  a  poor  quality 
pine,  containing  knots  and  other  impei  fections. 

Leivis  Hives  are  all  made  of  the  best 
Wisconsin  white  pine,  absolutely  clear. 

II.    IShe  Cover  was  of  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  design. 

L^eivis  Covers  are  all  standard  cov- 
ers, made  strong  and  substantial. 

III.    "Uhe    Body    was   crudely  made, 
having  no  handles. 

Le^vis  Bodies  go  together  snugly, 
and  are  all  fitted  with  handles. 

IV.     TShe  Frances  were  very  poorly 
made,  the  end-bars  rough-sawed,  showing  poor 
spacing,  and  were  not  pierced. 

I^e'vi'is  Frames  are  accurately  and 
carefully  made  to  give  correct  bee-spacing;  and 
in  the  Dovetailed  and  Wisconsin  hives  are 
always  picerced. 

V.     "Uhe    iSuper   contained    no  super- 
springs.      The     slat     fences     were    made    of 
thin  flimsy  pieces,  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  broken 
even   by    shipment.    The    section-holders   and 
section-slats  were  rough  on  both  sides. 

Ive'M'is  iSupers  are  all  completely  fur- 
nished with  super  springs.  The  fences  are 
made  of  strong  pieces  firmly  put  together.  The 
slats  and  section-holders  are  made  of  good  lum- 
ber smoothly  planed. 

Summing  tip  the  Matter,  it  was  liRe    comparing  a 
soap-box  "witK  a  parlor  cabinet. 


Mr.  Bec-Keeper,  Which  will  You  Have? 


ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Steven's  &  Co..  Manzanillo 
CALIFORNIA-Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. - 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook. 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
COLORADO-R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland.  ,  .     .     „     , 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey- producers  Ass  n.  Rocky 
Ford.  .  ,         .  ,.       _, 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 
IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 


ILLINOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  141-143 
Ontario  St..  Chicago. 
Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Exchange,  Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI— E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver  &  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO 

Manufacturers  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Vol.  XXXIV. 


JUNE  15.  J906. 


No  \2 


V  DjRji^.  CMilJLr.r^ 


R.'.C.  Aikin's  plans,  p.  731,  are  so  thor- 
oughly logical  that  it  almost  makes  one  fall 
in  love  with  the  sectional  hive. 

"The  German  Cfntral  Union  of  bee- 
keepers numbers  3^,809  members."  That 
statement,  made  on  p.  715,  needs  correction. 
A  later  numbering  makes  the  number  50,000. 

Rkidenbach,  editor  Pfaelzer  Bienenzeit- 
ung,  has  made  repeated  observations,  and 
finds  the  temperature  of  the  center  of  the 
cluster  in  the  coldest  weather  86  to  92°,  and 
the  periphery,  or  crust,  59  to  73°. 

Bareheaded  brood  is  caused  by  worms, 
says  Dambach,  in  Schweiz.  Bztg.  Just 
what  I  said  years  ago.  Proof  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  occur  in  strong  and 
prosperous  colonies,  and  always  in  rows  or 
spots. 

Prof.  Surface,  you  have  stirred  me  all 
up  by  saying  in  your  list  of  Pennsylvania 
honey-plants,  "alfalfa,  where  grown." 
Please  tell  us  more  about  it.  Does  it  yield 
in  every  locality  where  grown?  It  grows 
here,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
yields. 

You  THIVK,  Mr.  Editor,  that  climatic  con- 
ditions may  account  for  the  delay  in  queens 
hatching.  Quite  right.  Another  thing  that 
may  make  even  more  difference  is  strength 
of  colony.  Careful  and  repeated  experiment 
may  very  likely  establish  17  days  as  the  cor- 
rect time  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the 
emerging  of  the  queen,  if  the  experimenting 
be  done  in  a  nucleus  weak  enough. 


J.  E.  Crane's  "crumb of  comfort  for  Dr. 
Miller,"  p.  721,  is  more  than  a  crumb.  It's 
a  whole  loaf.  Nor  does  the  comfort  consist 
in  the  fact  that  hybrids  give  more  honey 
than  pure  stock,  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
gained  by  u=ing  pure  queens  with  grade 
drones.     That's  easy  to  try.     I'll  try  it. 

In  addition  to  the  good  advice  given  Prof. 
Bigelow,  p.  746,  this  also  might  be  given  as 
another  alternative:  Move  the  old  hive  with 
its  contents  to  a  new  location.  Take  from 
it  the  queen  with  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees, 
and  put  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand. 
Two  or  three  days  later,  more  brood  can  be 
given  to  the  new  from  the  old,  if  desired. 

You  SAY  I  never  liked  the  shallow  hive. 
"Error  i'  the  bill."  I  liked  it,  and  expect- 
ed to  adopt  it,  until  trial  showed  its  faults. 
[I  remember  that  you  once  used  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive,  but  this  is  only  slightly  shal- 
lower than  the  regular  Langstroth  size.  I 
did  not  remember  that  you  ever  used  the 
genuine  shallow  hive  in  any  considerable 
number.— Ed.] 

Editor  Root  asks  again,  p.  717,  if  I  don't 
find  myself  clinging  to  the  old,  true,  and 
tried  just  a  wee  bit  more  than  I  once  did. 
Certainly;  didn't  I  say  so,  p.  717?  I  said  I 
had  improved  just  a  little,  and  was  less  in- 
clined than  formerly  to  run  after  new  things. 
Still,  I  don't  think  I'm  yet  quite  so  conser- 
vative as  the  editor  of  Gleanings  —  for  in- 
stance, in  the  matter  of  three- compartment 
hives. 

How  many  of  the  "younger  fry"  have 
abandoned  T  supers?  They  have  hardly 
abandoned  them  who  have  never  tried  them; 
and  I  would  abandon  them  too  if  I  used  them 
as  some  do— intelligent  men  too.  An  inter- 
meddler  at  my  elbow  suggests,  "If  the  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  had  pushed  the  T  super  as  much 
as  some  other  things,  wouldn't  the  younger 
fry  all  be  using  the  T  super?  [Did  I  say 
the  younger  fry  abandoned  something  they 
never  used?    I  have  looked,  but  I  do  not  find 
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the  place.  If  the  language  implies  it  I  stand 
corrected.  Tell  that  '  *  intermeddler ' '  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  her.  Not  every  thing  sells 
that  we  advertise  or  "boom."  It  won't  go 
unless  it  has  merit.— Ed.] 

"Is  IT  NOT  a  fact,  doctor,  that  you  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  T  super  with  loose  T 
tins  when  all  the  younger  fry  had  abandoned 
them  in  favor  of  either  the  section- holder  or 
wide  frames?"  So  ye  editor,  page  717.  It 
is  a  fact  that  I  clung,  and  still  cling,  to  the 
aforesaid  super.  I  expect  to  cling  to  it  till 
I  find  something  better.  Your  question  in- 
timates that  if  I  were  more  progressive  I 
would  abandon  the  T  super  for  the  wide 
frame.  After  using  the  wide  frame  for 
years  I  abandoned  it  for  the  T  super.  Does 
not  that  show  as  much  progressiveness  as  if 
I  had  changed  the  other  way?  [But  you 
never  used  the  section-holder  to  any  great 
extent,  doctor.  The  old  wide  frame  that  you 
used  extensively  years  ago  could  hardly  be 
considered  equal  to  your  present  T  super.  — 
Ed.] 

The  U.  S.  drink  bill  for  1905— just  the 
cost  of  liquor  alone  —  was  not  less  than 
$1,600,060,000;  and  the  indirect  cost— that  is, 
the  cost  of  crime,  los?  of  productive  labor, 
etc  was  at  least  $1,000,000,000  more,  mak- 
ing a  total  $2,500,000,000.  That  makes  more 
than  $30  per  capita,  or  $150  to  every  family 
in  the  U.  S.  How  long  is  an  intelligent  na- 
tion going  to  stand  such  a  waste?  [The  peo- 
ple are  being  awakened,  and  the  recent  tem- 
perance legislation  in  the  various  States 
shows  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  aw- 
ful cost,  and  I  might  say  this  disgrace  as 
well,  will  be  obliterated.  By  our  recent 
laws  some  600  saloons  have  been  driven  out 
of  Cleveland  alone  within  the  last  30  days; 
but  that  still  leaves  a  very  large  number; 
but  if  we  keep  on  trimming  at  the  dog's  tail 
we  shall  soon  be  up  to  his  head.- Ed.] 

Denatured  alcohol  free!  Good!  Now 
please  tell  us  how  much  can  be  paid  for  one 
pound  of  honey  to  be  made  into  alcohol,  so 
that  we  may  know  whether  or  not  to  save 
up  our  poor  honey  till  next  January,  when 
the  law  goes  into  effect.  [Your  question 
assumes  that  we  could  afford  to  sell  poor 
honey  so  that  it  could  be  made  into  alcohol. 
Whatever  I  may  have  said  on  the  point,  I 
did  not  intend  to  give  that  impression ;  for 
the  cheapest  honey  sold  in  the  United  States 
would  be  too  dear  for  the  purpose.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  bee-keeper  will 
find  on  his  hands  quite  a  quantity  of  honey 
slightly  soured.  It  is  this  honey  that  he 
can  sell  to  the  baker  or  to  the  distiller.  Of 
course,  it  could  be  converted  into  honey 
vinegar;  but  ordinary  cider  vinegar  is  so 
nearly  equal  in  quality,  and  so  much  cheap- 
er, that  the  production  of  honey  vinegar  is 
not  usually  profitable. — Ed.  ] 

For  fear  you  don't  happen  to  think  of  it, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  will  remind  you  of  one  thing 
that  looks  as  if  bees  do  not  value  pollen  as 
highly  as  honey.  When  a  colony  becomes 
oueenless  it  goes  right  on  storing  pollen  un- 
til it  has  an  oversupply.    Then  it  practically 


stops  gathering  pollen,  but  keeps  right  on 
storing  honey.  Yet  I'm  not  sure  that  that 
proves  that  bees  place  a  higher  valuation  on 
honey  than  pollen. 

P.  S.— Footnote,  page  716,  to  hand.  You 
are  still  a  little  off.  In  the  heaviest  flow, 
not  only  will  some  stray  bees  be  taking  in 
pollen,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  tliem;  nei- 
ther do  they  depend  on  pollen  already  stored 
up  before  the  flow,  but  keep  up  the  surplus 
pollen  during  the  flow.  If  at  trie  beginning 
of  a  long  heavy  flow  the  bees  had  on  hand 
enough  pollen  to  last  through  the  flow,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  room  enough  in 
the  combs  for  the  brood?  [As  we  are  now 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  honey- flow  I  will 
make  this  a  matter  of  special  observation, 
and  report  my  finding  later.— Ed.] 

Speaking  of  three- compartment  mating- 
hives,  p.  717,  the  editor  hands  me  this  ques- 
tion: "  If  you  made  each  division  the  same 
size,  would  you  not  get  a  difference  very 
much  like  that  shown  in  the  Ferris  dia- 
gram?" Quite  likely.  But  I  wouldn't  be 
foolish  enough  to  have  more  than  one  frame 
in  the  middle  compartment,  as  distinctly  in- 
timated, pp.  69  and  200,  and  the  sketch,  p. 
140,  was  made,  I  think,  the  same  way;  but 
the  printer  took  liberties  with  it.  He  has 
also  taken  liberties  with  the  one  on  p.  717, 
which  should  show  two  combs  in  each  out- 
side compartment  fully  occupied  with  bees. 
You  say  my  bees  must  be  different  from 
yours  if  they  don't  show  a  strong  tendency 
to  cluster  toward  the  entrance.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  that  tendency;  but  I  wouldn't  be 
much  of  a  bee-keeper  if  I  couldn't  overcome 
the  tendency.  [The  diagram  had  to  be  made 
of  what  is  called  "map  type,"  as  it  was  not 
practicable  in  the  short  time  we  had  before 
the  day  of  publication  to  have  a  drawing  and 
an  etching  made.  If  you  make  the  central 
compartment  slablike,  and  the  other  two  of 
such  width  as  to  complete  the  ball  of  bees, 
you  may  be  able  to  work  the  three- compart- 
ment nucleus.— Ed.] 

Ye  editor  says,  p.  725,  "Say.  my  good 
doctor,  it  does  me  good  to  see  Mr.  Green 
jab  you  in  the  ribs."  Who— me?  Jimmie 
Green  jab  me  in  the  ribs?  Where?  Why, 
bless  your  heart,  he's  standing  right  up  be- 
side me  with  his  arm  around  my  shoulder. 
We  are  both  agreed  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "one- pound  section,"  and  that  a 
light  weight  section  should  never  be  sold 
for  a  full  pound.  Years  ago  I  favored  the 
idea  of  a  section  so  light  that  it  could  not  be 
palmed  off  for  a  pound,  and  his  12-oz.  sec- 
tion fills  the  bill.  Jab  me?  Not  much. 
[Whoever  Jimmie  is  jabbing  at,  he  is  preach- 
ing my  doctrine  to  a  T.  If  you  subscribe 
to  all  he  says,  let's  shake.  But,  say; 
what  does  Jimmie  mean  when  he  says, "It 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  man 
who  buys  a  12- ounce  section  of  honey  is  ei- 
ther cheated  or  deceived,  nor  even  dissatis- 
fied. He  buys  a  box  of  honey"?  That  is 
exactly  the  doctrine  I  have  been  preaching. 
Certainly  I  have  never  said  or  implied  that 
the   light   weights  "  deceive  "  or  "  cheat. " 
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Again,  Mr.  Green  says, "The  dealer,  in  fix- 
ing his  selling  price,  seldom  knows  or  cares 
any  thing  about  the  market  price  of  honey 
as  quoted  in  the  market  reports. ' '  That  is 
exactly  my  notion.  If  you  subscribe  to  these 
sentiments,  then  we  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fence.     Shake  again.— Ed.] 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Doolittle  meant  that  the 
brooding  heat  of  the  cluster  of  bees  would 
be  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  outside 
temperature  was. ' '  So  you  say,  Mr.  Editor, 
p.  716.  If  Mr.  Doolittle  says  he  meant  that, 
I'll  take  his  word  for  it;  but  please,  Mr. 
Editor,  read  what  he  says,  American  Bee 
Journal,  p.  364,  and  tell  us  what  you  think 
he  meant.  Among  other  things  he  says, 
' '  And  right  here  I  shall,  I  suppose,  be  con- 
sidered a  heretic  by  the  masses  when  I  say 
that,  from  all  I  can  see  by  way  of  my  ex- 
periments, they  will  keep  that  temperature 
of  from  92  to  98  degrees  in  the  brood-nest 
just  as  easily  as  they  did  or  could  before  the 
other  hive  was  put  on,  as  the  heat  is  confin- 
ed within  the  cluster  or  crust  of  bees,  not  in 
the  hive.  .  .  No,  the  heat  from  the  clus- 
ter is  not  allowed  to  pass  up  into  an  upper 
hive  at  any  time  when  that  heat  is  needed 
for  the  brood  within  the  cluster  of  bees." 
Don't  you  see  there  would  be  no  heresy  in 
saying  that  the  bees  ' '  eat  more  honey,  and 
thus  generate  more  heat"?  The  heresy  is 
in  saying  that  "the  heat  is  confined  within 
the  cluster  or  crust  of  bees. ' '  And  if  you 
want  my  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  since 
the  experiment  given,  p.  716,  I  think  most 
emphatically  that,  in  that  particular,  Mr. 
Doolittle  is  a  "  heretic. ' '  The  practical 
bearing  of  the  matter  is  of  exceeding  im- 
portance; for  upon  it  depends  whether  we 
shall  or  shall  not  in  spring  keep  the  brood- 
chamber  as  warm  as  possible.  [The  editor 
deems  it  wise  not  to  mix  in  this  fray,  and 
therefore  turns  you  over  to  Mr.  Doolittle 
direct.  Permit  me  to  say  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  you  seem  to  have  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Now,  friend  Doolittle, 
"wade  in."— Ed.] 

Rev.  S.  L.  Orb,  in  that  sprightly  publica- 
tion The  Irish  Bee  Journal,  says  there  is 
foundation  of  all  grades  of  quality  and  price, 
according  to  whether  it  is  pure  or  adulterat- 
ed, the  bees  having  trouble  with  much  of  it, 
both  in  brood-chamber  and  super.  A.  Schil- 
ling says,  in  Deutsche  III.  Bztg. ,  that  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  foundation  in 
Europe  was  convicted  of  selling  foundation 
(guaranteed  pure),  that  was  |  paraffine;  and 
of  six  samples  from  six  leading  Austrian 
manufactories,  only  two  were  unadulterated! 
Whatever  else  may  be  in  this  land  of  wood- 
en nutmegs,  we  never  have  a  moment's  anx- 
ious thought  as  to  the  purity  of  our  founda- 
tion. [Strange  that  some  of  the  manufac-, 
turers  in  Europe  should  pursue  the  suicidal 
policy  of  selling  adulterated  foundation,  even 
for  what  it  is.  The  makers  in  this  country 
know  that  paraflSne,  ceresin,  or  any  other 
mineral  wax  in  foundation,  would  very  soon 
show  itself  to  the  practical  beekeeper.  A 
ruined   reputation  would   do   tenfold   more 


mischief  to  his  business  than  any  slight 
gain  he  would  make  by  putting  out  an  adul- 
terated article.  But  any  manufacturer  of 
foundation  may  inadvertently  get  taken  in 
on  a  small  lot.  We  find  it  necessary,  for  ex- 
ample, to  examine  carefully  every  cake  of 
wax  and  inspect  it  for  its  quality  and  purity 
before  accepting  it.  Even  then  we  might 
get  taken  in  with  a  few  adulterated  samplts. 
Every  year  we  have  to  reject  considerable 
quantities;  and  we  presume  that  our  experi- 
ence has  been  duplicated  by  that  of  other 
manufacturers.  We  will  not,  if  we  know  it, 
allow  even  one  per  cent  of  paraffine  or  cere- 
sin  to  get  into  our  product;  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  is  the  attitude  of  all  other 
manufacturers  in  this  country.— Ed.] 


The  denatured  alcohol  bill  has  been  finally 
signed  by  the  Presdient,  and  the  law  will 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  next  January. 


THE  PURE- FOOD  BILL  HANGING  FIBE  IN  CON- 
GRESS. 

The  pure- food  bill  is  hanging  fire  in  Con- 
gress. There  seems  to  be  now  a  possibility 
that  it  may  be  passed;  but  certain  whisky, 
patent- medicine,  and  canning  interests,  so  it 
is  stated  in  the  papers,  are  fighting  it  with 
powerful  lobbies.  But  over  against  them 
we  have  the  strong  personality  of  President 
Roosevelt,  who  is  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  have  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 
But  we  can  not  be  successful  unless  the  peo- 
ple write  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, urging  them  to  support  the  bill  and 
pass  it  without  further  parley.  The  friends 
of  the  pure- food  "bill  feel  that  if  it  is  killed 
now  it  may  be  a  good  many  years  before  we 
shall  come  to  a  point  where  we  can  get  an 
equally  good  law. 


IMPORTANCE     OF     MAKING     A    NEWLY  HIVED 
SWABM  CONTENTED. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  very  seasonable 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Holtermann,  at  the  close 
of  his  article  in  this  issue,  on  the  subject  of 
making  a  newly  hived  swarm  comfortable 
with  plenty  of  shade,  abundant  bottom  ven- 
tilation, and  a  large  amount  of  room  —  at 
least  until  such  time  as  the  bees  can  * '  cool 
off."  A  swarm,  for  a  day  or  two  after  it  is 
hived,  is  in  a  state  of  frenzy  or  excitement; 
and  if  conditions  are  not  exactly  suited  to 
their  comfort  or  liking  they  will,  while  in 
that  state,  swarm  out  agam,  and  then  it 
will  be  excef  dingly  difficult  to  make  them 
feel   satisfied    anywhere.     When   they  are 
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bent  on  swarming  I  would  hive  them  and 
take  them  down  cellar  and  keep  them 
there  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  they 
could  "cool  off." 


OBSTRUCTED  ENTRANCES  IN  THE  HEIGHT  OF 
THE  WORKING  SEASON. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  very  suggestive 
illustration  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Murray,  at 
the  close  of  the  Doolittle  article  on  non- 
swarming,  in  thi3  issue,  page|823,  showing 
a  tangled  entrance  and  one  that  is  free  of 
obstructions.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  go 
through  a  bee-yard  and  see  dollars  being 
lost,  as  I  view  it,  just  because  of  a  little 
lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
the  bees.  An  hour's  time  with  a  grass-hook 
would  remove  all  the  obstructions  and  save 
days  and  days  of  time,  to  say  nothing  about 
torn  wings  and  shortened  working  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  little  bees. 

I  remember  visiting,  some  years  ago,  a 
yard  of  quite  a  prominent  writer,  and  1  was 
astounded  to  see  how  disorderly  every  thing 
appeared  to  be— hives  out  of  plumb,  and  en- 
trances fairly  grown  up  with  grass  and 
weeds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  man 
did  not  continue  to  write  for  us  any  longer, 
for  every  thmg  about  his  yard  betokened 
any  thing  but  successful  management. 

it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  apiary 
b  J  made  to  look  like  a  city  park ;  but  it  is 
important  that  the  flight  of  the  bees  be  not 
obstructed,  at  least  during  the  active  work- 
ing season. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  however,  that  1  am  able  to 
give  something  a  good  deal  better  than  a 
guess.  We  will  start  with  the  extreme 
western  coast.  In  San  Diego  Co. ,  Southern 
California,  there  will  be  a  fair  crop;  but  in 
the  region  round  about  Los  Angeles  the  sea- 
son which  promised  so  well  a  few  weeks  ago 
has  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Indeed, 
the  crop  will  be  light,  it  is  feared,  at  this 
writing. 

Central  California  will  contribute  its  full 
quota  of  honey. 

Texas  is  having  a  poor  season.  This  is 
unfortunate  on  the  eve  of  holding  the  big 
convention  at  San  Antonio.  Colorado  is  not 
doing  much  apparently.  There  was  a  big 
loss  of  bees  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop 
a  year  ago. 

The  region  immediately  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi appears  to  be  far  below  the  average. 
Too  much  drouth  seems  to  be  the  cause. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  too  early  to  pre- 
dict what  the  result  will  be  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States  or  that  territory 
200  or  300  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi;  but 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  rain  at  just  the  critical  time.  It 
is  not  too  late  yet  for  rain  to  do  good;  but 
some  bee- keepers  are  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  blue. 

In  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States  conditions  for  a  honey- flow  have  been 


exceedingly  favorable.  Our  bee- supply 
trade  has  been  far  heavier  than  we  have 
ever  had  it  before  in  all  our  experience. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  lightness  of  trade  in 
the  far  West  we  should  have  been  buried 
out  of  sight  with  orders. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  there  will  be  a  light 
California  crop  and  a  light  flow  from  Colo- 
rado, and  a  scant  supply  from  Texas.  Indi- 
cations are  magnificent  for  a  good  flow  from 
clover  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  country; 
but  as  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  are  in 
doubt. 

We  desire  our  subscribers  to  send  in  pos- 
tal-card reports,  not  to  exceed  two  or  three 
lines,  describing  conditions  as  they  find  them. 

After  writing  the  foregoing  the  following 
came  from  our  office  in  Washington,  and  will 
explain  itself: 

We  are  continually  getting  good  reports  from  the 
Virginias  and  Carolinas  as  to  this  year's  honey  crop. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fine  flow  over  the  whole  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  Around  Washington  the  fre- 
quent showers  have  livened  up  all  the  clover  and  other 
sources  of  honey,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  fine  flow. 
We  get  such  reports  as  the  following:  "Honey  seems 
to  be  rolling  in."  "'  Linden  is  just  opening  up."  '"  Best 
honey-flow  since  we  have  been  in  the  business." 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  6  H.  G.  LaRue. 


DR.    EDWARD  F.   BIGELOW. 

We  are  glad  to  introduce  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Bigelow,  lecturer,  editor,  and  naturalist, 
from  Stamford,  Ct.  Among  the  scientific 
men  who  love  the  study  of  the  bee,  we  have 
no  greater  enthusiast  than  Dr.  Bigelow;  and 
he  carries  his  enthusiasm  in  his  walks,  talks, 
and  writing.  His  enthusiasm  bubbles  over 
to  an  extent  that  it  is  contagious,  for  one 
can  not  be  with  the  doctor  long  without  hav- 
ing his  interest  in  bees  renewed  to  a  higher 
pitch. 

For  several  years  back  Dr.  Bigelow  has 
been  Nature  and  Science  editor  of  the 
Saint  Nicholas  Magazine.  Formerly  for 
three  years  he  was  editor  of  Popular 
Science,  and  eight  years  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Observer  Magazine  for  Natu- 
ralists. At  the  present  time  he  is  instructor 
in  nature  study  at  teachers'  institutes  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
West  Virginia,  and  California.  He  was  the 
originator  and  director  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Annual  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Ct.  For  two  years  he  was  director 
of  the  Annual  Summer  School  of  Nature 
Study  of  the  Connecticut  Chautuqua  Associ- 
ation. For  six  years  he  has  been  director 
of  the  departments  of  Nature  Study  and  Bi- 
ology at  the  Castle  Private  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly 
held  the  same  position  for  two  years  at  the 
Mackenzie  Private  School  for  Boys.  For 
eight  years  he  was  principal  of  pubHc 
schools,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  been 
lecturer  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  has  lectured  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  and 
elsewhere.  He  is  well  known  among  the 
naturalists  and  teachers  of  the  country  as  a 
general  instructor  in  nature  study;  and  his 
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enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  bees  have  made 
this  department  of  his  work  particularly  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Bigelow  Educational  hive  and 
of  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive  that  were  illustrat- 
ed and  described  in  these  columns.  He  has 
a  regular  scientific  laboratory  at  his  home, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  general  study  of  bees. 
Not  merely  content  with  the  practical  side 
of  the  subject  of  bee-keeping,  he  is  con- 
stantly delving  down  into  the  scientific  side. 
Scientific  men,  teachers,  and  instructors  at 
the  colleges  speak  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Dr.  Bigelow  is  a  most  interesting  speaker; 
and  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
him  should  not  fail  to  do  so.  We  feel  very 
fortunate  in  securing  his  attendance  at  the 
Jenkintown  field-day  meeting;  and  those  of 
our  friends  who  will  be  able  to  attend  these 
meetings,  we  can  say  in  advance,  will  not 
be  disappointed  when  they  see  and  hear  Dr. 
Bigelow.  Like  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  —  and 
the  men  are  very  much  alike  in  some  re- 
spects—he is  a  whole  team.  Here  is  a  list 
of  some  of  Dr.  Bigelow's  popular  leceures— 
lectures  that  have  delighted  audiences 
wherever  they  have  been  delivered: 

Journeys  about  Home — Roadsides,  Fields,  and  For- 
ests; Travels  in  a  Swamp;  Vacations  in  the  C!ountry; 
The  Haunts  of  Nature;  Half -hours  at  the  Sea-side; 
Journeys  in  Space— Our  World  and  Others;  Our  Near- 
est Neighbor,  the  Moon;  Nature's  Largest  Things;  Let 
Nature  be  Your  Teacher;  Henry  David  Thoreau;  In  the 
Land  of  the  Setting  Sun;  Nature's  Little  Things;  Lec- 
tures on  Nature  Pedagogy  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Child,  etc.  

Owing  to  not  getting  data  concerning  the 
life  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Acklin,  whose  untimely 
death  was  announced  in  our  last  issue,  in 
time  for  this  number,  we  have  arranged  to 
put  in  a  full  write-up,  with  a  portrait  on  the 
cover,  in  our  next  issue. 


THE    BIG    FIELD    DAY   AT  JENKINTOWN,   PA., 
JUNE  26. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  announcements  on 
pages  851  and  838,  this  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  things  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  held  m  the  United  States.  While 
the  meeting  of  a  year  ago  at  the  &ame  place 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  convention  and  field 
day  combined,  the  convention  feature  at  this 
meeting  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated, 
and  practical  field  work  will  take  its  place. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  shall  have  with 
us  three  well-known  scientific  men— Prof. 
H.  A.  Surface,  of  Harrisburg;  Dr.  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  and  Dr.  E.  F. 
PhiUips,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  partial  promise 
of  several  others.  In  addition  we  shall  have 
such  practical  men  as  Doolittle,  Coggshall, 
West,  Pratt,  Morrison,  and  possibly  E.  W. 
Alexander  and  others.  These  men  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  mention. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Selser,  our  eastern  manager  at 
Philadelphia,  is  making  preparations  to  re- 
ceive over  a  thousand  people.  While  we  may 
not  have  such  a  number  present,  yet  if  we 
should  have  a  good  day,  all  indications  go  to 
show  there  will  be  the  biggest  crowd  of  bee- 


keepers that  ever  assembled  in  one  place  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  just  come  from  Jenkintown,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  note  how  well  Mr.  Sel- 
ser has  got  things  in  hand.  The  apiary  is 
beautifully  situated,  parkUke  in  appearance, 
and  the  terraces  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
an  immense  crowd  to  sit  in  comfort  and  take 
in  all  the  demonstration  work  by  the  various 
experts. 

OUR  STINGLESS  BEES  AT  JENKINTOWN. 

Something  that  I  think  will  especially  in- 
terest those  who  do  attend  will  be  the  han- 
dling of  a  colony  of  stingless  bees  by  W.  K. 
Morrison,  lately  from  the  tropics.  These 
bees  are  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  and 
such  combs!  Instead  of  individual  cells, 
they  make  immense  cups  of  wax.  While 
the  internal  construction  of  their  brood-nest 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  bees, 
they  are  yellow  and  look  very  much  like  or- 
dinary Italians;  are  a  trifle  larger,  and  a  lit- 
tle blunter  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  where 
there  is  no  sting.  Mr.  Selser  reports  that 
these  little  chaps,  when  annoyed,  will  attack 
one's  nose  and  ears,  as  if  they  were  going 
to  do  something  awful.  While  the  little 
bites  of  these  bees  are  not  painful,  he  says 
it  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  had  got  into  a 
fearful  hornet's  nest. 

We  regard  these  bees  as  a  find,  and  hope 
to  propagate  them  possibly  in  Florida;  for  if 
they  work  as  they  did  the  day  I  saw  them, 
when  the  other  bees  stayed  in  their  hives 
because  of  the  cold,  they  may  be  something 
more  than  mere  curiosities. 

Prof.  Surface  was  selected  to  preside  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  has  splendid  talent 
in  this  direction.  If  there  i3  any  man  who 
can  make  things  move  along  with  a  clocklike 
precision  in  a  businesslike  way,  it  is  Prof. 
Surface.  

MAILING- CAGES  FOR  QUEENS. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  be  very  care- 
ful when  putting  up  queens  for  the  mail  to 
see  that  the  wire  cloth  is  covered  by  a  card- 
board or  wood  cover  so  that  no  stinging  of 
employees  handling  the  mail  can  occur.  We 
occasionally  receive  cages  with  wire  cloth 
unprotected,  which  is  contrary  to  postal  reg- 
ulations.   

ANOTHER  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COMB-HONEY  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  SWARM  CONTROL;  MAM- 
MOTH JUMBO  hives;  han- 
dling HIVES  WITH 
A   DERRICK. 

We  have  just  closed  arrangements  with 
Mr.  A.  K.  Ferris,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  bv which 
he  is  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles  de- 
scribing his  system  of  swarm  control  and 
comb- honey  production.  This  system  in- 
volves the  use  of  mammoth  jumbo  hives— so 
large,  indeed,  that  they  actually  require  a 
special  derrick,  I  call  it,  to  permit  of  han- 
dling the  brood- chambers,  taking  off  the  hive, 
and,  in  fact,  doing  any  thing  and  every  thing 
that  requires  back-breaking,  lifticg  work. 

While  some  of  the  principles  ot  the  sys- 
tem are  not  new,  the  method  of  applying 
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those  principles  forms  a  combination  that  is 
as  novel  as  it  is  startling. 

As  I  have  previously  explained,  Mr.  Fer- 
ris is  only  a  three-year-old  bee-keeper.  He 
was  not  wedded  to  old  ways  and  methods, 
but  at  the  very  inception  of  his  experience 
he  devoted  himself  ardently  to  the  subject 
of  swarm  control  and  honey  production.  Un- 
like some  would-be  inventors,  instead  of 
launching  out  into  the  doubtful  field  of  in- 
vention without  the  knowledge  of  what  oth- 
ersjhad  done,  he  studied  thoroughly  all  the 
methods  in  vogue,  and  then  went  at  it  and 
got  up  a  system  of  his  own. 
;_  While  I  doubt  somewhat  that  the  system  he 
describes  will  revolutionize  the  plans  used  by 
old  bee-keepers,  yet  it  will  place  strong  em- 
phasis on  some  of  the  good  ideas  so  persist- 
ently advocated  by  such  successful  bee-keep- 
ers as  the  Dadants,  R.  F.  Holtermann,  and 
other  advocates  of  colonies  in  large  hives, 
and  in  the  end  do  good.  Mr.  Ferris  will 
show  that  we  have  possibly  been  frittering 
away  our  time  with  little  picaninny  colonies, 
while  we  might  better  have  concentrated 
our  energies  into  powerful  colonies  made  so 
by  two  queens  in  mammoth  hives,  where  the 
bees  can  concentrate  their  energies. 

When  it  is  understood  that  our  friend 
found  it  necessary  to  use  a  derrick  employ- 
ing a  combination  of  ropes,  pulleys,  cog- 
wheels, and  levers,  in  order  to  handle  his 
hives,  a  feeling  of  pity  as  well  as  ridicule 
may  come  over  the  hearts  of  some  of  our 
bee-keeping  friends,  perhaps.  But  let  me 
request  all  such  to  withhold  judgment  until 
they  see  the  whole  system  in  its  entirety; 
for  it  is  to  be  explained  through  these  col- 
umns for  the  first  time.    One  thing  more: 

Mr.  Ferris  feels  that  he  can  produce  as 
much  comb  honey  as  extracted  off  from  a 
given  set  of  bees;  and  when  you  see  his 
comb-honey  arrangement  you  may  recognize 
some  old  features,  and  perhaps  same  old 
combinations;  but  I  think  you  will  acknowl- 
edge that  nothing  exactly  like  it  was  ever 
used  before  by  any  bee-keeper. 

The  editor  is  not  making  any  claims  for 
this  system,  for  that  would  be  preniature  at 
this  time.  He  only  knows  that  it  is  one 
that  may  well  receive  the  careful  thought  of 
every  intelligent  bee-keeper  who  is  looking 
on  the  doUars-and-cents  side  of  the  business, 
whether  he  adopts  the  plan  wholly  or  in 
part.  

FATALITIES    FROM    BEE-STINGS;    HOW    BEES 
MAY  BE  HANDLED  WITH  IMPUNITY. 

During  the  last  few  days  there  have  been 
various  accounts  in  the  Eastern  press  of  a 
farmer  who,  when  hauling  a  colony  of  bees 
home,  was  stung  to  death  by  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  severe  jolting  of  the  wagon 
loosened  the  cover,  allowing  the  bees  to  es- 
cape, with  the  result  as  stated.  The  farm- 
er's son  was  stung,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  the  horse  received  his  fair  share,  but 
nothing  serious  is  reported  in  either  case. 
From  the  account  given,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  man  died  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  stings  or  because  of  a  weak  heart.    In 


any  event,  cases  of  this  kind  are  exceeding- 
ly rare.  But  whenever  there  is  a  fatality 
resulting  from  bee -stings  the  newspapers  are 
inchned  to  make  a  great  hurrah  about  it, 
leading  the  general  public  to  believe  that 
the  sting  of  a  bee  is  most  deadly.  In  the 
twenty  years  that  J  have  been  connected 
with  this  journal  I  do  not  remember  more  than 
three  or  four  cases  where  a  loss  of  life  has 
occurred  as  the  direct  result  of  bee-poison. 
FataHties  to  horses  and  other  stock  are 
equally  few  and  far  between. 

Had  the  farmer  taken  the  pains  to  rope  or 
nail  his  cover  down,  or  even  if  he  had  had  a 
lighted  smoker,  no  such  result  would  have 
occurred, probably.  As  a  general  thing,  bees 
that  have  been  jolted  over  the  road  are  very 
tractable.  Our  readers  know  that  there  are 
not  a  few  practical  bee-keepers  who  advise 
putting  bees  into  a  wagon  without  even 
closing  the  entrances  of  their  hives.  The 
bees  are  smoked  when  being  put  on  the 
wagon,  and  the  hives  are  driven  off  at  a 
rapid  rate.  It  is  well  known  that  drum- 
ming on  box  hives  to  force  the  bees  out  into 
other  hives  induces  quiet  on  the  part  of  the 
bees.  In  the  same  way,  the  jolting  over 
roads  in  a  wagon  produces  the  same  effect. 

In  comparison  with  this,  a  recent  per- 
formance by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  and  as- 
sistants, in  Capitol  Park,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
stands  out  in  strong  contrast.  The  profess- 
or had  given  out  in  the  papers  the  previous 
day  that  he  would  on  the  following  day  take 
a  swarm  of  bees  out  of  a  squirrel-  box  in  one 
of  the  park  trees  at  a  given  time.  Accord- 
ingly, barehanded,  with  nothing  over  his 
face,  and  armed  with  only  a  smoker,  he  as- 
cended the  tree  by  means  of  a  ladder,  smok- 
ed the  bees,  then  knocked  the  box  loose. 
This  he  then  let  down  with  a  rope,  to  the 
amusement  of  crowds  of  people  aggregating 
something  like  800  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  wonderful  stunt. 

After  Prof.  Surface  had  descended  to  the 
ground  he  pried  the  box  open,  scooping  out 
the  bees  by  the  handful,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  onlookers.  He  then  took  occa- 
sion to  say  there  was  no  such  thing  as  man- 
ufactured comb  honey,  giving  an  offhand 
lecture  on  bees  and  their  habits. 

The  bees  were  successfully  placed  in  a 
modern  hive  and  removed  to  the  Real  Estate 
Building,  on  the  third  floor  of  which  is  lo- 
cated the  Division  of  Zoology.  During  the 
whole  performance  Prof.  Surface  received 
no  stings  except  those  self-inflicted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd. 

The  various  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
showed  that  the  public  was  tremendously 
interested,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  such 
a  demonstration  will  be  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
move the  general  impression  that  bees  are 
always  bent  on  mischief,  and  will  sting  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  bee-keeping 
industry  as  a  whole  may  well  congratulate 
itself  that  it  has  in  its  ranks  a  scientific 
man  who  not  only  understands  bee  life  but 
is  capable  of  handling  bees  themselves  bare- 
headed and  barehanded. 
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SECTION  HONEY  AND  NO  INCREASE. 

' '  Say,  Doolittle,  are  you  too  busy  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  me  on  bees  this  morning?" 
"Well,  Mr.  Robinson,  it  a  busy  time  of 
the  year  just  now;  but  as  this  'busy'  is 
with  the  bees,  perhaps  we  can  make  it  prof- 
itable to  stop  a  little  while  and  talk  about 
bee  business.  What  is  on  your  mind  this 
morning?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  a  bee-keeper  very  long, 
and  so  come  to  you  wishing  your  advice  re- 
garding the  best  method  of  producing  comb 
honey  on  a  no-increase  plan." 

"What  are  your  reasons  for  wishing  no 
increase?" 

"  This  year  I  want  to  balance  up  the  led- 
ger, so  I  do  not  wish  to  buy  extra  hives, 
using  no  more  hives  than  the  bees  now  oc- 
cupy, which  is  all  I  have." 

"  Well,  you  are  getting  me  down  to  a  fine 
thing— just  no  increase,  and  no  chance  for  a 
hive  or  two  for  an  emergency. ' ' 

"  Do  you  not  think  such  a  thing  possible?" 
"  Yes,  it  is  possible;  but  it  is  of  doubtful 
expediency, ' ' 

"  Then  if  it  is  possible  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  how  I  can  do  it." 

* '  I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  supers  of 
sections?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
have  all  these  in  readiness  for  use,  having, 
in  the  first  super  put  on,  quite  a  few  *  bait ' 
sections." 

"  What  are  bait  sections?  " 
' '  They  are  sections  partly  or  nearly  filled 
with  comb,  left  over  from  the  season  previ- 
ous—such as  did  not  have  the  honey  in  them 
sufficiently  completed  so  that  they  were 
salable.  Have  you  such  sections?  " 
"  Yes,  quite  a  lot  of  them." 
' '  Well,  practical  bee-keepers  use  from 
two  to  twelve  of  these  sections  in  the  first 
super  put  on  the  hive  at  the  commencement 
of  the  honey  season,  as  they  entice  the  bees 
in  the  super  at  once,  with  the  first  honey,  as 
there  is  now  in  such  prepared  supers  a  place 
for  the  immediate  storage  of  honey,  and  the 
bees  will  take  advantage  of  these  open  cells 
and  fill  them  with  honey  before  they  would 
draw  out  any  comb  foundation,  and  much 
sooner  than  they  would  build  comb;  and  in 
this  early  entering  of  the  sections  come  s  the 
desire  to  draw  the  foundation  in  the  other 
sections,  so  that  the  bees  are  fully  at  work 
in  the  whole  super  almost  before  they  know 
it,  and  from  this  desire  to  fill  the  whole  su- 
per the  swarming  fever  does  not  come  on 
nearly  so  quickly  as  it  otherwise  would; 
while  if  more  super  room  is  added  as  fast  as 


required  the  colony  may  not  think  of  swarm- 
ing during  the  whole  season." 

"Well,  now,  that  makes  the  matter  so  I 
can  understand  it.  I  had  read  about  bait 
sections,  but  could  not  comprehend  the  mat- 
ter before  in  all  of  its  bearings.  But  these 
baits  will  not  prevent  swarming  entirely, 
will  they?" 

"No.  If  they  would,  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  world  would  go  wild  with  joy;  for  the 
swarming  of  bees  is  the  great  bane  in  our 
pursuit,  especially  after  one  has  all  the  in- 
crease he  desires." 

"Then  how  am  I  to  keep  down  the  in- 
crease if  this  will  not  do  it?  " 

"  The  main  object  of  the  baits  is  to  coax 
the  bees  early  into  the  sections,  thereby  de- 
laying preparations  for  swarming  for  a  week 
or  two,  this  giving  you  a  better  chance  for 
profit  from  your  bees,  and  working  for  no 
increase  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  more 
surely  successful,  and  the  least  damage  to 
your  crop  of  surplus  honey." 

' '  Then  I  have  other  work  than  this  to 
do?" 

"Yes.  About  seven  days  before  you  ex- 
pect your  honey  harvest  to  commence  in 
good  earnest  you  will  go  to  each  hive,  tak- 
ing with  you  a  queen- cage  made  of  wire 
cloth;  hunt  out  the  queen  and  put  her  in 
this  cage,  after  which  you  will  look  over  the 
combs  in  the  hives  for  queen-cells;  and  if 
you  find  any  with  larvae  in  them,  or  any 
which  are  sealed,  you  will  cut  them  off." 

"What  is  this  for?" 

"  So  that  no  young  queen  shall  emerge 
from  her  cell  in  that  hive  while  the  old 
queen  is  in  the  cage." 

"  How  long  is  she  to  be  left  in  the  cage? 

"Ten  days,  or  till  all  the  larvae  and  eggs 
which  are  in  the  hive  when  the  queen  is 
caged  shall  have  become  sealed  over;  for  I 
find  that,  when  any  colony  goes  without  a 
laying  queen  long  enough  so  that  all  the 
brood  is  sealed  over,  such  a  colony  loses  its 
desire  for  swarming,  with  the  cutting  of  all 
queen-cells  and  the  liberating  of  the  queen. 
And  where  any  queen-cells  with  larvae  in 
them,  or  any  such  cells  which  are  sealed 
over  are  in  the  hive  at  the  time  of  the  cag- 
ing of  the  queen,  they  are  liable  to  emerge 
from  their  cells  before  we  are  ready  to  let 
the  queen  out,  and  thus  our  work  is  thwart- 
ed." ,  ^.,     .,. 

"Where  do  you  keep  the  cage  while  the 

queen  is  in  it  ?  " 

"By  looking  the  frames  of  comb  over 
which  are  in  the  hive  you  will  be  likely  to 
find  one  or  more  which  do  not  have  the 
comb  built  down  the  bottom-bar  of  the 
frame"  the  whole  length.  Taking  advantage 
of  such  places  I  slip  the  cage  with  the 
queen  between  the  comb  and  the  bottom- 
bar,  where  it  is  held  securely  till  I  wish  to 
let  out  the  queen." 

"What  about  food  for  the  queen?  Do 
you  put  any  in  the  cage  ?  " 

"No.  The  bees  will  take  care  of  that 
part  unless  you  allow  young  queens  to 
emerge  from  their  cells,  in  which  case  they 
might  neglect  her  and  leave  her  to  starve," 
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"I  think  I  understand  the  matter  so  far. 
What  next?" 

"At  the  end  of  ten  days  from  the  time  of 
the  caging  of  the  queen  the  hive  is  opened 
and  all  queen-cells  are  cut  off  the  combs. 
That  you  may  not  miss  any,  it  is  always  best 
to  shake  the  bees  off  the  combs;  for  unless 
you  do,  one  or  more  cells  are  usually  so  cov- 
ered by  the  bees  that  they  are  not  seen;  and 
the  leaving  of  one  or  more  cells  would  work 
the  spoiling  of  the  plan  by  the  bees  swarm- 
ing." 

"I  see.  But  how  do  you  shake  these 
combs— each  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  as  you  lift  them  out  ? ' ' 

"That  is  the  way  I  used  to  do  it;  but  of 
late  years  I  have  found  it  far  better,  both 
as  to  freedom  from  stings  and  in  preventing 
the  bees  from  piling  up  on  the  unshaken 
frames  still  in  tne  hive,  to  take  an  empty 
hive  with  me,  or,  what  is  still  better,  an 
empty  box  made  of  half-inch  stuff,  so  as  to 
be  very  light,  the  same  being  made  to  hold 
one  frame  more  than  the  hive  will,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  crowding  in  putting  the 
frames  in.  I  have  three  or  four  of  these 
boxes,  and  find  them  very  handy  indeed  in 
all  work  when  handling  frames,  setting  the 
combs  in  such  a  box  instead  of  standing 
them  about  the  hive  with  one  end  resting  on 
the  ground,  as  I  have  seen  many  bee-keep- 
ers do,  and  as  I  used  to  do  myself.  Having 
the  box  with  me  I  take  the  frames  out  of 
the  hive,  and  place  them  in  regular  order  in 
this  box  till  I  come  to  the  last  one,  when  it 
is  shaken  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hive  and  carefully  looked  over  for  queen- 
cells,  which  are  cut  off  if  any  are  found, 
and  the  frame  put  back  in  place  in  its  hive. 
The  one  which  went  next  to  it  is  now  taken 
from  the  box,  the  bees  shaken  from  it  as 
with  the  other,  cells  cut  off,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  back  in  the  hive.  In  this  way  the 
bees  are  all  practically  out  of  your  way; 
you  do  not  have  them  piling  up  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and,  still  better,  there  is  not  a  lot 
of  them  all  over  the  rabbets  where  the 
frames  rest,  to  kill  in  replacing  the  frames, 
or  in  closing  the  hive,  as  in  the  old  ways  of 
shaking;  and  as  no  bees  are  killed,  the  colo- 
njr  is  not  specially  irritated,  and  few  or  no 
stings  received." 

"Good!    But  what  about  the  queen?  " 

"When  you  come  to  the  frame  she  is 
caged  in,  shake  it  the  same  as  the  others, 
for  she  will  not  be  hurt  now  that  she  is  not 
laying;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  the  queen- 
cells  which  may  be  on  that  frame  cut  off, 
remove  the  cage  and  set  the  frame  in  the 
hive.  Now  remove  the  cork  from  the  cage 
and  hold  the  open  end  of  the  cage  near  the 
entrance  where  the  bees  are  running  in  with 
fanning  wings,  when  the  queen  will  leave 
the  cage  and  run  into  the  hive  with  the 
bees  the  same  as  does  any  queen  when  a 
swarm  is  being  hived." 

" That  is  easy,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes;  and,  what  is  better,  you  will  see 
those  bees  go  to  work  with  a  will,  carrying 
into  the  sections  all  honey  which  may  have 
accumulated   in  the  cells   from  which   the 


bees  have  emerged  during  the  last  ten  days, 
so  that  the  queen   may  have   room  to  lay      A 
without  any  further  idea  of  swarming,  un-      "JP 
less  the  season  should  be  long  drawn  out." 

' '  But  I  shall  lose  ten  days  in  bees,  shall  I 
not,  as  no  eggs  were  laid  while  the  queen 
was  caged?  " 

"Yes;  and  this  might  be  against  the  plan 
where  the  honey  harvest  is  one  which  con- 
tinues without  interruption  throughout  the 
whole  season;  but  in  any  section  where  only 
one  or  two  or  three  sets  of  bloom,  like  clo- 
ver, basswood,  and  buckwheat  give  the  sur-       ii 
plus  honey,  then  the  stopping  of  the  queen       H 
from  laying  during  this  period  of  ten  days  is       ■ 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse,  as  the  bees      fl 
from  such  eggs  would  come  after  the  har-       *■ 
vest  was  past,    hence  would  become    con- 
sumers instead  of  producers." 


mmBee  KupjDff 

f^Lot/isscffom. 


What  not  to  do  is  often  as  important  as 
what  to  do  in  the  apiary. 


Good  stock  is  essential  to  good  honey  crops, 
and  is  cheap  at  any  price. 

Improve  your  own  stock,  or  buy  the  best 
stock  at  four  times  the  cost  if  necessary. 

One  good  queen  is  worth  half  a  dozen  of 
the  ordinary  kind;  so,  get  good  ones. 

My  !  "A  cold  spell  ....  now  on 
.  .  .  .  and  great  flakes  of  snow  are  fall- 
ing," says  editor  Root,  page  641— in  May, 
when  the  Southerners  are  complaining  about 
hot  weather  and  having  ' '  good  old  summer 
time. "  It  is  quite  refreshing  during  such 
warm  weather  even  to  read  about  "the 
falling  snow. ' ' 

As  soon  as  one  crop  is  out  of  the  way,  get 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  any  other  flow 
that  might  come;  then  you  will  not  be  near- 
ly so  likely  to  be  caught  by  surprise,  and 
you  will  have  less  occasion  to  pull  your  hair 
and  mutter  things  like  "My!  had  I  only  had 
every  thing  in  shape  to  catch  that  sudden 
unexpected  flow  of  fine  honey,  I  should  be  just 
so  much  the  richer.  Now  I  am  only  wiser. ' ' 
Yes,  and  next  year  do  it  all  over  again! 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  made  for  the  bee- 
keepers  as  much  as  for  any  one  else,  and 
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there  is  no  excuse  for  their  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  lessons  and  profiting  by  look- 
ing ahead.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  in  weather  forecasts,  and 
in  foretelling  what  the  season  will  be.  Many 
of  the  bee-keepers,  however,  make  good  use 
of  these  privileges.  To  be  able  to  know, 
pretty  well  at  least,  what  the  season  will 
mean  for  the  bee-keepers  helps  much  in  pre- 
paring for  it.  A  record  kept  of  preceding 
years  will  help  much  in  deciding  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  season  that  opens  and  continues 
like  one  in  some  former  year.  Too  many  of 
us  "wait  to  see,"  and  are  like  the  Dutch- 
man who  said,  "  Ich  never  predigate  der  vet- 
ter  till  der  rain  he  be  gumming  down  al- 
retty." 

£f 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TEXAS  BEE-KEEP- 

ERS'   ASSOCIATION,    COLLEGE  STATION, 

TEXAS,   JULY  10,  11,  12,    1906. 

The  date  for  the  next  session  of  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Congress  on  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  grounds  has  been  set  as 
above.  The  sessions  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on 
the  10th,  and  adjourment  is  provided  for  at 
10  p.m.,  July  12. 

The  Texas  Farmers'  Congress  is  indeed  a 
unique  organization.  It  comprises  some  fif- 
teen State  agricultural  organizations.  The 
Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  is  one  of 
these.  Meetings  of  the  individual  sec- 
tions of  the  congress  that  is  meeting,  of  the 
separate  associations,  are  held  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  9  A.M.  until  noon,  in  different 
rooms  of  the  institution  halls.  During  the 
afternoon  and  night  sessions  the  sections  all 
meet  in  a  body  in  Assembly  Hall.  This 
leaves  three  independent  half- day  or  morn- 
ing sessions  for  each  association,  the  rest  of 
the  time  being  taken  up  in  congress  sessions. 
Inspection  of  buildings,  departments,  the 
farm,  apiary,  stock,  cattle,  etc.,  is  provided 
for  in  the  evenings. 

Much  good,  indeed,  results  from  thefe 
gatherings.  About  3000  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  varied  industries  of  the  State, 
gather  here.  The  bee-keeper's  hum  is  not 
absent. 

The  program  of  the  bee-keapers'  section 
is  as  follows: 

Opening  prayer. 

The  annual  address  by  the  President. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Business  of  the  Association. 

Discussions. 

"  How  can  this  Association  be  made  to  be 
more  effective  in  its  work?  " 

Arrangements  and  entertainment  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  at  San 
Antonio,  November  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  question-box  is  to  be  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  convention,  and  all  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  ask  such  questions  as 
are  of  most  importance  to  them. 

Louis  H.  Scholl, 
Com.  on  Program. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Texas  Bee-keepers' 
Association. 


IS  THIN  SUGAR-FED  SYRUP,  WHEN  STOR- 
ED AND  CAPPED  BY  THE  BEES, 
THE  SAME  AS  HONEY? 


Some  Interesting  Experiments. 


BY  W.   A.  SELSER. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
the  past  few  years  at  different  bee  conven- 
tions and  in  the  press,  both  by  chemists  and 
bee-men,  whether  a  very  thin  syrup,  about 
the  consistency  of  nectar  from  ths  flowers, 
fed  to  the  bees,  after  being  deposited,  evap- 
orated, and  stored  by  them  in  the  comb, 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  honey ;  and 
a  statement  has  been  made  that  chemists 
could  not  detect  the  difference  between  this 
sugar- fed  syrup  and  the  pure  article  gather- 
ed from  the  nectar  of  plants.  In  fact,  a 
noted  chemist  in  the  West  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference, chemically  speaking,  between  the 
two;  that  this  thin  syrup,  slowly  fed,  would 
undergo  in  the  stomach-pouch  of  the  bee  a 
complete  chemical  change,  and,  after  the 
conversion,  would  be  the  same  as  honey,  ex- 
cept that  it  lacked  the  essential  oils. 

The  writer  has  always  taken  a  very  strong 
stand  against  this  statement,  claiming  it 
was  absolutely  false,  and  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference,  both  chemically  and  other- 
wise, between  the  nectar  when  first  produc- 
ed in  the  plant  and  in  any  other  artificially 
made  syrup,  basing  his  opinion  largely  upon 
analytical  experience,  coupled  with  the  idea 
that  God  places  the  nectar  in  the  fiowers  to 
attract  the  bee  for  fertilization  and  the  use 
of  man,  and  that  no  agency  of  man  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  God. 

This  has  been  the  first  year  in  many  years 
when  atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions 
have  been  favorable  to  test  this  experiment 
correctly;  i.  e.,  from  the  12th  day  of  July  to 
the  5th  of  September  no  nectar  has  been  se- 
creted in  any  plant  in  the  vicinity. 

In  July,  1905,  I  selected  from  about  25 
hives  two  Danzenbaker  hives  in  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  composed  of  a  vigorous 
Italian  queen,  six  frames  of  bees  and  brood, 
comprising  about  25,000  bees  and  two  frames 
of  empty  comb.  I  placed  these  hives  within 
2  ft.  of  each  other,  some  300  yards  from  the 
main  apiary,  at  a  time  when  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  nectar  coming  in  from  the  field. 
During  part  of  the  time  of  this  experiment 
(lasting  six  weeks)  I  had  each  of  these  ex- 
perimental hives  covered  over  separately 
with  a  tent  during  the  day;  and,  aside  from 
any  other  precautions,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
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periments  themselves  show  very  conclusive- 
ly that  there  was  no  nectar  gathered  during 
this  period. 

i  My  first  experiment  consisted"  of,  feeding 
a  solution  to  each  hive,  consisting  of  one 
part  cane  sugar,  polariscope  standard  98.7 
to  three  parts  water,  specific  gravity  1.1240. 
A  quart  of  this  was  fed  slowly  in  six  hours 
in  Boardman  entrance  feeders.  After  con- 
tinuing this  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  then 
waiting  four  days  for  perfect  evaporation 
and  transformation  by  the  bees,  I  opened 
the  hives,  took  out  four  different  samples 
from  different  locations  from  the  two  hives 
and  supers.  The  first  sample  was  from  the 
capped  product  out  of  a  frame  directly  over 
the  capped  brood,  specific  gravity  1.3810, 
and  removed  them  to  the  laboratory,  sit- 
uated within  a  few  yards  of  the  hives.  The 
polariscope  test  showed  a  dextro-rotation 
of  7.3,  and.  after  inversion,  a  levo- rotation 
of  11.4.  (All  pure  honey  shows  a  levo- 
rotation,  or,  in  other  words,  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left.) 

The  second  sample  was  taken  from  a  dif- 
ferent position  in  the  brood-chamber— the 
same  specific  gravity,  and  showed  a  dextro- 
rotation of  7. 7,  and,  after  inversion,  a  levo- 
rotation  of  13. 

The  third  sample  was  taken  from  uncap- 
ped product  in  the  brood-frames  from  the 
first  story  —  specific  gravity  1.3551,  and 
showed  a  dextro-rotation  of  18.7,  and,  after 
inversion,  a  levo-rotation  of  16. 

The  fourth  sample  was  taken  out  of  un- 
capped product  in  the  shallow  frames  in 
the  super— specific  gravity  1.3426,  showing 
a  dextro-rotation  of  22  and  a  levo-rotation, 
after  inversion,  of  15. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  very  beautiful 
showing  of  exactly  the  amount  of  the  inver- 
sion of  the  syrup  in  the  stomach- pouch  of 
the  bee,  I  proceeded  to  feed,  in  the  same 
careful  way,  syrup,  one  part  sugar  and  four 
parts  water— specific  gravity  1.0902.  After 
feeding  this  slowly  for  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks,  as  before,  I  took  out  the  first 
sample  from  capped  product  from  the  brood- 
frames— specific  gravity  as  before,  showing 
a  dextro-rotation  of  10.5,  and,  after  inver- 
sion, a  levo-rotation  of  13.  I  then  took  a 
sample  of  the  product  from  the  brood-frames, 
half  capped  and  half  uncapped,  specific 
gravity  1.3650,  showing  a  dextro-rotation  of 
9.4,  and,  after  inversion,  a  levo-rotation  of 
11.  I  then  took  a  sample  of  all  capped  prod- 
uct from  the  brood-chamber— specific  grav- 
ity 1.3942,  showing  a  dextro-rotation  of  10.5 
and  a  levo-rotation  of  13. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  will  be  ap- 
parent in  reviewing  the  figures  of  the  first 
and  second  experiments,  that,  the  greater 
the  difference  between  the  specific  grav- 
ity in  the  sugar-fed  syrup  and  the  finished 
product,  the  greater  was  the  inversion  in 
the  stomach -pouch  of  the  bee,  and  that 
which  was  hastily  deposited  by  the  bee 
from  the  fed  syrup  underwent  the  least 
amount  of  inversion  by  the  bee.  The  grad- 
uating scale  of  this  experiment  shows  how 
the  amount  in  proportion  of  the  inversion 


in  the  stomach-pouch  of  the  bee  proceeded 
according  to  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  the  finished  product.  In  other  words, 
this  sugar- fed  syrup,  in  both  of  the  propor- 
tions as  fed,  showed  beyond  dispute  that  it 
was  sugar-  fed  and  not  nectar  gathered. 

Now  for  illustration  let  us  suppose  that 
the  difference  between  the  figures  of  the 
dextro  and  levo-rotation  represented  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  inversion  in  the  stom- 
ach-pouch of  the  bee.  The  smaller  these 
figures  of  difference,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  inversion  by  the  bees.  In  the  first  ex- 
periment we  fed  one  part  of  sugar  and  three 
parts  of  water,  specific  gravity  1.12-|-.  We 
have  one  sample  -1-18-16,  specific  gravity 
1.35-f-.  In  this  there  are  34  points  that 
have  not  been  inverted  by  the  bee.  Again 
we  have  -{-22-15,  specific  gravity  1.34,  and  37 
points  not  inverted  by  the  bee.  In  the  sec- 
ond experiment,  we  have  one  part  sugar 
and  four  parts  water,  specific  gravity  1.09-}- ; 
then  we  get  -|-9,-ll.  1.36-1-,  specific  gravi- 
ty or  20  points,  not  inverted  by  the  bee,  and 
again  -(-10-13  at  1.39-]-,  specific  gravity. 
We  have  23  points  not  inverted  by  the  bee, 
and  in  pure  honey  there  are  no  points  not  in- 
verted by  the  bee;  and  with  the  more  water 
fed  giving  the  lowest  specific  gravity, 
showing  the  difference  in  this  last  case  of 
over  30  fractional  points  in  its  specific 
gravity  between  fed  syrup  and  finished 
product,  it  still  gives  23  points  not  in- 
verted by  the  bee.  Time  was  given  for  the 
bees  to  work  up  this  product,  and  every 
other  advantage  it  was  possible  to  give  the 
bees  to  produce  the  results  as  claimed  was 
given,  and  the  result  shows  beyond  contro- 
versy, in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  no 
sugar  syrup  of  whatever  character,  fed  to 
the  bees,  will  ever  be  changed  to  actual  hon- 
ey as  gathered  from  the  nectar  of  plants, 
and,  therefore,  that  no  capped  comb  product 
can  possibly  be  honey  unless  it  is  nectar 
gathered.  So  that,  also,  from  a  purely 
chemical  standpoint,  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  product  gathered  by  the 
bees  from  fed  cane-sugar  syrup  and  pure 
nectar;  viz.,  cane  sugar  is  a  chemical  indi- 
vidual represented  bjr  Cia  Hg,  On,  and  in 
the  breaking  up,  on  inversion,  it  takes  up 
one  molecule  of  water.  Ho  O,  and  is  C12  H24 
O12.  while  honey  is  a  chemical  mixture,  rep- 
resented by  dextrose  C^  Hjo  0^;  and  levu- 
lose  Ce  Hi 2  Oe,  with  a  mixture  of  pure  su- 
crose. Now,  the  sugar  fed  syrup,  capped 
over  as  honey  by  the  bees,  varies  in  the 
chemical  analysis  (my  assumption)  from 
C4  Hs  O4  to  Cg  H16  Og,  and  is  immediately 
branded  by  the  chemist  as  a  different  com- 
position, and,  therefore,  can  not  be  honey. 

Another  very  important  result  of  this  ex- 
periment has  proven  the  question  that  seem- 
ed to  be  in  doubt  in  the  minds  of  scientists, 
whether  phosphoric  acid,  which  appears  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  all  pure  honey,  is 
a  product  of  the  bee  or  a  product  of  the 
plant;  in  other  words,  whether  phosphoric 
acid  in  honey  is  of  plant  or  animal  origin. 

I  took  the  very  thin  syrup  that  was  fed  to 
the   bees   in   the   last   experiment,   specific 
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gravity  1.0902,  and  evaporated  it  to  specific 
gravity  1.3426.  and,  upon  analyzing  it,  I 
found  absolutely  no  trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 
I  then  took  the  lowest  specific  gravity  of 
the  finished  product  in  the  first  experiment, 
specific  gravity  1.3426,  and  found  that  this 
contained  y^gu  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
the  average  amount  in  pure  honey,  and  was 
deposited  by  the  bees  at  a  time  when  there 
was  absolutely  no  nectar  coming  in,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  showing  that  phosphoric 
acid  comes  directly  from  the  animal  rather 
than  the  plant. 

The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  nectar 
gathered  contained  phosphoric  acid  or  wheth- 
er the  bee,  in  its  inversion  of  the  nectar, 
adds  phosphoric  acid.  This  experiment 
would  show  that  it  is  the  bee  in  its  inversion 
that  adds  the  phosphoric  acid,  and,  there- 
fore, directly,  it  is  of  animal  origin. 


ALEXANDER'S  HONEY-TANKS. 


The  Advantage  of  Strong  Heavy  Construction; 
How  to  Introduce  Large  Numbers  of  Queens. 


BY  E.    W.   ALEXANDER. 


In  answer  to  many  recent  inquiries  as  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  our  honey-tanks  I  will 
say  that  they  are  8  feet  long,  32  inches  wide, 
and  36  inches  deep,  inside  measure,  and  are 
made  of  |  pine  and  hemlock  lumber,  the 
ends  set  inside  of  stout  cleats.  The  bottom 
is  cleated,  also  the  sides.  Here  we  have  a 
piece  of  2X4  joist  bolted  with  |-inch  rods 
from  one  piece  of  joist  to  the  other,  one  rod 
across  under  the  tank,  the  other  on  top. 


After  you  have  them  empty  in  the  fall, 
wash  them  out  with  hot  water;  and  as  soon 
as  dry  wipe  them  well  with  a  cloth  dampen- 
ed with  sweet  oil.  This  will  keep  them  from 
rusting,  and,  with  other  proper  care,  they 
will  last  a  lifetime  and  remain  as  bright  as 
new.  A  tank  of  the  above  size  will  hold 
about  5000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  and  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  article 
for  storing  honey  in  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
think  ours  cost  about  $16.00  apiece  some  20 
years  ago.  Make  them  stout  in  every  way, 
for  but  few  realize  how  5000  lbs.  of  honey 
will  make  them  bulge  out  unless  made  strong. 
You  can  make  them  any  size  you  wish,  but 
I  wouldn't  advise  having  them  over  32  inch- 
es deep.  Ours  are  4  inches  deeper  than  I 
wish  they  were. 

HOW  LARGE    NUMBERS    OF    QUEENS  ARE  IN- 
TRODUCED. 

Another  question  I  wish  to  answer,  which 
many  are  inquiring  about,  is  how  we  intro- 
duce the  300  or  400  queens  every  year  which 
our  system  of  management  requires.  This 
is  one  of  the  knottiest  of  questions,  and  one 
that  has  cost  bee  keepers  thousands  of  val- 
uable queens.  It  has  cost  us  so  many  that 
we  now  seldom  try  to  introduce  a  queen  into 
a  full  colony.  We  would  much  rather  have 
our  young  queens  hatch  in  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  small  colony,  and  then  as  soon  as  she 
commences  to  lay  build  it  up  in  two  or  three 
days  into  a  good  strong  colony  by  giving 
them  combs  of  hatching  brood.  In  this  way 
we  never  lose  a  queen,  whereas  by  the  in- 
troducing method  many  times  the  strange 
queen  will  be  allowed  to  live  only  until  she 
has  laid  eggs  four  or  five  days,  and  the  bees 
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We  have  one  narrow  strip  of  board  on 
each  side,  which  projects  about  8  inches  past 
the  ends  of  the  tanks,  and  forms  handles  to 
carry  them  by.  This  is  very  convenient.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  the  sides  or  bottom 
tight.  If  there  are  cracks  |  inch  wide  it 
will  do  no  harm,  for  the  tanks  are  to  be 
lined  with  the  heaviest  and  best  quality  of 
tin  that  you  can  procure.  Have  the  tin- 
smith put  a  large  mo  I  asses- faucet  at  the 
bottom  of  one  end  to  draw  off  your  honey 
through;  also  see  that  every  seam  is  well 
lapped  and  soldered  or  it  will  make  a  bad 
job  if  one  commences  to  leak  when  full  of 
honey. 


begin  to  have  plenty  of  larvae  to  rear  one 
from;  then  they  will  kill  their  queen  and 
rear  a  young  one  in  her  place.  We  have 
lost  hundreds  of  valuable  queens  in  just  this 
way,  so  for  several  years  we  have  not  in- 
troduced many  queens  into  full  colonies  ex- 
cept when  we  have  a  surplus  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  with. 

I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  queens  that  are  bought 
from  queen- breeders  will  be  bought  in  a  nu- 
cleus, and  then  built  up  into  strong  colonies 
by  the  purchaser.  This  is  a  fine  way  to 
make  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
cure choice  queens  and  avoid  all  loss  and 
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trouble  in  introducing.  I  think  100  good 
three-comb  nuclei  purchased  in  May,  and 
properly  cared  for,  will  furnish  enough  ex- 
tracted honey  during  the  season  to  pay  their 
first  cost. 

If  not  convenient  to  get  your  queens  in  a 
nucleus,  then  introduce  them  into  small  col- 
onies that  have  no  uncapped  brood,  especial- 
ly if  the  queen  is  a  valuable  one. 

I  think  queen-breeders  are  often  wrong- 
fully accused  of  sending  out  hybrid  queens 
when  the  queen  they  sent  was  all  right;  but 
shortly  after  she  commenced  to  lay  she  was 
superseded  by  a  young  one  reared  from  her 
brood,  which  was  mismated,  and  the  pur- 
chaser never  knew  that  the  queen  he  bought 
was  killed  shortly  after  she  commenced  to 
lay. 

If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  me, 
please  ask  them  through  Gleanings,  for  I 
can  not  take  time  to  answer  so  many  private 
letters  separately. 

Delanson,  N.  Y,,  March  20. 

[I  saw  these  tanks  when  I  visited  Mr. 
Alexander.  Two  of  them  were  put  in  a 
building  large  enough  to  receive  them  and 
yet  give  room  for  a  man  to  get  in  and 
around  them.  The  two  buildings  were  very 
nearly  alike,  each  containing  two  tanks  or 
what  would  be  a  total  capacity  of  20, 000 
pounds.  To  each  of  these  buildings  was  a 
conductor  pipe  running  on  up  grade  to  the 
extracting- house  in  the  center  of  the  bee- 
yard.  As  is  well  known  perhaps,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander extracts  just  before  the  bees  cap  the 
honey.  As  I  saw  it  running  out  of  the  con- 
ductor-pipes it  was  very  thick,  but  to  fur- 
ther evaporate  it,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
these  shallow  tanks  in  a  small  building 
where  the  temperature  will  rise  to  a  high 
point  in  mid- summer.  This  will  explain 
why  Mr.  Alexander  is  able  to  extract  with- 
out allowing  the  bees  to  cap  the  combs. 
Should  any  one  desire  to  make  a  honey-tank 
of  this  description  he  will  need  to  follow 
carefully  the  details  here  given.  A  long 
oblong  tank  of  this  kind  would  bulge  very 
badly  at  the  sides  unless  it  were  braced  se- 
curely with  2x4's  at  top  and  bottom  edge 
and  further  braced  by  cross-pieces  and  iron 
rods  or  bolts.— Ed.] 


THE  CYRENIUS  HIVE-LIFT. 


How  to  Tip  up  a  Hive  for  Examination ;  Bisul- 
phide of  Carbon  vs.  Sulphur. 


BY  F.  GREINER. 


In  response  to  a  letter  from  a  New  Jersey 
friend  in  which  he  is  asking  about  the  best 
hive  for  extracting,  and  the  Cyrenius  hive- 
lift,  etc. ,  and  in  consideration  of  what  was 
said  in  regard  to  the  latter  device  at  the 
late  New  York  State  Bee-keepers'  meeting 
in  Geneva,  I  would  hereby  beg  for  a  Httle 
space  to  ventilate  these  matters. 

To  begin  with,  the  Cyrenius  hive- lift  is  a 
clever  device,  easily  adjusted,  and  intended 
to  hold  together  securely  the  hive  and  super 


upon  it,  while  the  whole  is  tilted  up  for  ex- 
amination of  the  combs  from  the  under  side. 
For  illustration  and  description  see  Glean- 
ings, 1905,  page  7i4.  I  find  that,  when  a 
brood-chamber  is  filled  full  of  good  combs, 
nearly  all  the  queen- cells  are  started  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  combs.  By  tilting  the  hive, 
not  necessarily  laying  it  clear  over,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  any  queen- cells  under  con- 
struction when  the  bees  are  smoked  back  a 
little.  If  we  do  not  see  any  cells  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  no  preparations  for 
swarming  have  so  far  been  made.  My  New 
Jersey  friend  fears  that,  with  his  deep  (?) 
Langstroth  frames,  the  cells  may  not  be 
built  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  combs, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  like  a  very  shallow 
hive  in  two  sections,  somewhat  like  the 
Heddon.  He  proposes  a  shallow  frame  of 
five  inches.  I  am  in  position  to  tell  him 
how  it  works  with  the  five-inch  frame  hives 
as  well  as  with  Langstroth  frame  hives  and 
others  with  a  still  deeper  frame  by  two 
inches.  I  have  them  all  in  use,  and  would 
say  that  I  have  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
with  infallible  certainty  and  very  little  trou- 
ble, found  the  colonies  which  were  bent  on 
swarming  in  any  of  these  hives  as  easily  in 
one  as  in  the  other.  I  would,  therefore,  ad- 
vise my  friend  not  to  change  from  his  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  hive  to  the  shallow  five- 
inch- deep  frame  hive  nor  the  Danzenbaker 
hive— not  on  that  account,  particularly  as  he 
would  be  unable,  as  he  says,  to  sell  bees  to 
others  in  his  vicinity— if  tney  were  in  other 
than  Langstroth  hives.  Two  shallow- framed 
hive-bodies  as  a  brood- chamber  are  some- 
times an  advantage,  sometimes  they  are  a 
great  disadvantage.  For  the  production  of 
extracted  honey  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  better  hive- combination  will  be 
found  than  the  ten-frame  L.  hive  with  full- 
frame  supers. 

That  my  friend  should  be  troubled  with 
swarming  seems  strange.  With  plenty  of 
storing  room  in  shape  of  empty  combs,  a 
large  entrance  to  his  hives,  and  shade,  there 
should  be  no  swarming  with  our  ordinary 
bees.  If  he  has  Carniolans,  then  I  would 
advise  Italianizing  his  whole  yard  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  The  Carniolan  bee  is  a  good 
one  for  comb  honey,  but  not  so  desirable  for 
extracted,  while  the  Italian  bee  would  be 
hard  to  beat  for  the  production  of  extracted 
honey. 

Right  here  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  pointer  on  tilting  up  a  hive  properly. 
I  have  had  the  fewest  mishaps  when  I  pro- 
ceeded from  the  rear  of  the  hive.  In  tilting 
it  up  from  the  front  it  brings  it  in  danger 
of  slipping  off  from  the  bottom- bo^rd  unless 
we  take  the  precaution  to  move  it  forward 
just  a  little  to  prevent  its  slipping.  If  the 
hive-body  were  hinged  to  the  bottom- board 
at  the  back  it  would  work  well  to  tip  it  up 
from  the  front;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  bottom-board  projects  in  front  with 
the  most  forms  of  hives,  it  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient  to  tip  it  up  from  the 
back  as  in  Fig.  2. 

In  all  localities  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
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bees  always  gathered  propolis  enough  to 
cement  the  supers  to  the  hive- bodies  solidly 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  Cy- 
renius  hive-lift.  I  have  been  taken  to  task 
by  some  friends  for  saying  this,  implying 
that  I  wanted   to  "kill"  a  good   thing.     I 


SoHom  Board 

FIG.  1. 

certainly  don't.  But  if  it  is  possible  and 
practical  in  many  localities  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  without  going  to  the  trou- 
ble of  affixing  the  hive-lift,  why  use  it?  In 
localities  where  no  propolis  is  gathered  (and 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  some) ,  the 
hive-lift  is  a  necessity. 

The  last  question  of  my  New  Jersey  friend 
relates  to  keeping  moth  out  of  extracting- 
combs.  I  might  refer  him  to  the  standard 
text- books.  But  as  I  was  taken  to  task  at 
the  Geneva  bee-keepers'  meeting  for  saying 
what  I  did  in  the  apicultural  press  as  re- 
gards bisulphide  of  carbon  versus  burning 
sulphur,  perhaps  an  explanation  would  be 
proper.  I  purchased  bisulphide  of  carbon  at 
our  country  drugstore.  I  was  obliged  to 
pay  35  cents  per  pound.  At  this  price  it 
was  too  expensive  to  use  in  quantities 
necessary  to  kill  the  wax-moth  larvae  in  my 
extracting- combs  and  I  preferred  to  use  sul- 
phur as  1  had  heretofore,  particularly  as  I 
had  failed  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  using  it  in  differ- 
ent proportionate  quantities  on  the  different 
stacks  of  combs,  but  perhaps  not  strong 
enough.  I  placed  the  drug  in  a  sauce-dish 
on  top  of  the  combs,  and  covered  up  all  as 
close  as  practical.  Some  friends  thought  I 
should  have  done  differently.  I  can  assure 
them  that  I  usually  employ  the  easiest 
method.  Long  years  ago  I  found  that  sul- 
phur fumes  would  settle,  being  heavier  than 
air,  and  I  have  always  burned  sulphur  on 
top  of  the  stacks  of  honey  or  combs,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  wax-moth  larvee,  and 
naturally  would  do  the  same  with  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  for  this  is  of  the  same  nature. 
At  the  Geneva  convention  I  was  told  that 
bisulphide  of  carbon  could  be  had  in  Syracuse 
at  10  or  12  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  cost  me  more  than  14  at  the 
most.  Our  old  friend  Betsinger  said  he 
would  not  "  monkey  "  with  sulphur  when  he 
could  buy  the  bisulphide  as  cheaply  as  he 
could,  and  as  long  as  the  latter  was  so  much 
simpler  to  use.  When  I  can  buy  bisulphide 
of  carbon  at  14  or  15  cts.  I  think  I  shall  use  it 
again,  especially  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
staining  section  honey  with  it,  which  is  the 
case  when  burning  sulphur  in  too  large 
quantities. 


Extracting-combs  need  no  looking  after  in 
this  climate  during  the  winter  months;  and 
if  kept  carefully  covered  up  or  in  a  tight 
room  they  will  be  all  right  till  needed  during 
the  honey  season.  The  trouble  commences 
after  the  combs  are  taken  off  from  our  hives. 

We  must  then  fumigate  them  from  time 
to  time  till  cold  weather  comes  again.  The 
modus  operandi  is  simple  enough.  In  an 
empty  hive-body  we  either  bum  a  quantity 
of  sulphur  on  top  of  a  stack  of  combs,  cov- 
ering up  tight,  or  we  evaporate  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  Our  friends  across  the  water  bum 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  There  is  no  danger 
connected  with  this.  It  bums  as  alcohol 
would.  The  liquid  is  not  explosive;  but 
when  the  bisulphide  has  formed  a  gas,  then 
is  the  time  we  have  to  exercise  care  or  we 
may  produce  a  destructive  explosive.  A 
room  should  be  aired  out  in  which  bisulphide 
of  carbon  has  been  evaporated  before  coming 
in  with  a  lighted  lamp  or  striking  a  match. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


COMB  HONEY  BY  THE    TWO-QUEEN    SYS- 
TEM. 


Strong  Colonies  for  Comb  and  Weak  Ones   for 

Extracted  Honey;  the  Advantage  of  a  Dual 

Colony  in  Each  Hive. 

BY  A.  K.  FERRIS. 

[This  article  follows  right  on  from  the  one  given  on 
page  586  in  Gleanings  for  May  1.  From  now  on  this 
system  of  non-swarming  will  be  given  in  consecutive 
issues.  For  further  particulars  see  editorial  else- 
where.—Ed,] 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "it  is  more  nec- 
essary to  have  a  strong  colony  to  produce 
comb  honey  profitably  than  extracted. ' '  In 
other  words,  run  your  weak  colonies  for  ex- 
tracted and  your  strong  ones  for  comb  hon- 
ey. But  with  the  two-queen  system  weak 
colonies  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  we  have 
noted  in  the  preceding  articles  on  extracted 
honey.  Strong  to  exceedingly  strong  colo- 
nies are  all  we  deal  with  during  the  flow. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  weak  colony  shows  less 
disposition  to  swarm  than  a  strong  one. 
For  this  reason  many  run  their  strong  colo- 
nies for  extracted  and  their  weak  ones  for 
comb. 

In  the  two-queen  system  we  take  advan- 
tage of  both  conditions,  and  turn  both  in  our 
favor.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  taken  a 
very  strong  colony  and  made  two  weak  ones 
with  only  a  thin  partition  between  them, 
each  having  a  queen  and  each  receiving  heat, 
one  from  the  other,  and  consequently  both 
winter  well;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  in  reaUty  weak  colonies,  and  they  there- 
fore show  no  disposition  to  swarm  unless 
their  part  becomes  crowded;  but  as  each  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  the  other's  heat  they 
build  up  exceedingly  fast  in  spring.  In  these 
hives  with  only  a  thin  partition  between  the 
two  swarms,  the  spreading  of  brood  can  be 
practiced  earlier,  and  without  the  danger 
that  is  found  in  a  single  colony.  In  this  way, 
when  each  half  has  worked  up  to  five  or  six 
frames  of  brood,  and  is  strong  in  bees,  I 
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never  hesitate  to  add  a  full  story  of  combs, 
alternating  them  with  the  combs  of  brood. 
This  induces  the  queen  to  lay  to  her  full 
capacity;  and.  as  nearly  all  have  noticed,  a 
queen  in  a  weak  colony  will  just  spread  her- 
self when  she  does  get  the  chance.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  many  do  not  believe  in  the 
spreading  of  brood;  and  I  agree  that,  if 
practiced  to  excess,  it  is  a  detriment;  but  if 
intelligently  done  it  will  well  pay  for  the 
time  and  labor  many  times  over.  It  is  also 
a  means  of  keeping  down  the  swarming 
fever;  for  if  the  brood- nest  is  clogged  with 
honey,  as  it  sometimes  is,  they  will  some- 
times swarm  rather  than  take  it  out  to  ac- 
commodate the  queen  in  laying.  Again, 
when  the  brood  is  mostly  in  one  end,  change 
end  for  end  with  a  couple  of  combs.  This 
induces  brood-rearing  the  full  length  of  the 
comb.  I  want  combs  that  are  practically 
full  of  brood,  and  also  all  I  can  get  of  them; 
and  the  way  that  will  get  the  most  of  them 
is  what  I  want,  even  if  it  does  take  a  visit 
or  so  more.  It  means,  many  times,  the 
amount  spent  in  labor,  in  returns  later  on. 
In  this  way  we  build  up  a  mammoth  colony, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  white-clover  flow 
we  have  all  the  way  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
combs  of  brood  in  each  double  colony,  ac- 
cording to  conditions  and  prolificness  of 
queens.  At  this  point  I  dequeen  the  same 
as  for  extracted  honey,  though  some  may 
prefer  giving  a  ripe  queen-cell  instead  of  a 
young  laying  queen.  However,  with  the 
easy  way  to  control  swarming  and  detecting 
queen-cells  (described  later)  it  is  practically 
immaterial;  and,  if  any  thing,  I  prefer  the 
laying  queen  as  she  gets  to  laying  from  eight 
to  twelve  days  earlier  than  if  a  cell  is  given. 

Queenless  bees  will  enter  the  sections 
more  readily  than  bees  having  a  laying  queen; 
but  with  the  comb-honey  attachment  (de- 
scribed later)  they  will  enter  the  sections 
readily  any  way. 

Madison,  Wis. 


COMB  FOUNDATION. 


When  and  How  to  Use  it;    How   to    Prevent 
Sagging;  a  Valuable  Article. 

BY  R.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 


The  commercial  value  of  extracting- combs 
has  often  been  under  discussion,  and  a  very 
varied  estimate  put  upon  them.  It  will  be 
found  that,  if  a  sheet  of  foundation  between 
medium  and  light  be  put  in  a  frame,  and 
this  be  inserted  in  the  hive,  and  the  bees 
draw  out  and  build  upon  the  foundation 
when  the  comb  is  completed,  the  bees  have 
just  about  doubled  the  amount  of  wax.  To 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  50  colonies  of  bees 
(say  he  buys  them),  which  he  intends  to  run 
for  extracted  honey,  and  who  has  not  in 
stock  any  combs  for  the  supers,  to  such  a 
person  combs  up  to  a  certain  number  are  very 
valuable.  With  nothing  but  comb  founda- 
tion in  the  extracting- supers  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  draw  the  bees  into  the  super.  To 
put  up  a  comb  of  brood,  and  replace  it  by  a 


sheet  of  foundation,  is.  under  such  circum- 
stances, common  and  perhaps  the  best  prac- 
tice, but  it  id  very  far  from  the  equal  of 
having  the  drawn  comb.  How  much,  then, 
can  a  person  afford  to  pay  for  combs  built 
in  proper  frames,  and  on  comb  foundation 
wired?  Until  I  had  at  least  one-third  to 
one  half  the  number  of  surplus  combs  re- 
quired for  the  first  extracting-super  I  would 
pay  25  cts.  for  each  comb,  and,  of  course, 
as  much  less  as  I  could  get  them  for. 

As  years  go  by  I  have  less  and  less  incli- 
nation to  put  any  thing  but  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  frames.  Even  in  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey,  when  all  that  is  for  or 
against  the  practice  of  starters  in  the  frames 
of  the  brood-chamber  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance,  in  my  estimation  the  practice 
is  found  wanting  unless  one  can  secure  at 
least  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  dozen  for  No.  1  and 
"Fancy  "  comb  honey,  sections  4JX4JX7  to 
the  foot. 

There  are  many  bee-keepers  who  balk  at 
the  idea  of  buying  full  sheets  of  foundation 
for  their  hives;  there  are  many  who  are  not 
prepared  to  make  such  an  outlay  upon  bees 
of  which  they  know  little,  and  of  which  prof- 
itable returns  are  to  them  problematical. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  have  not  much  use  for  bee- 
keepers who  are  not  prepared  to  put  time, 
thought,  or  money  into  their  business.  I 
never  rebel  at  people  who  keep  bees  about 
me  so  long  as  they  keep  them  properly;  but 
the  slipshod  bee-keeper  is  a  constant  men- 
ace to  those  who  are  about  him,  be  he  a  bee- 
keeper on  a  small  or  on  an  extensive  scale. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  inclin- 
ed to  keep  bees  on  ' '  the  cheap. ' '  grudging  the 
expense  of  foundation  and  the  like,  let  me 
say,  comb  foundation  is  to  the  hive  what  a 
good  solid  foundation  is  to  a  brick  or  stone 
house.  Put  a  poor  foundation  under  the 
house,  and  it  is  a  constant  and  ever  present 
annoyance,  menace,  and,  in  the  end,  loss  to 
the  builder.  Or  for  the  bee-keeper  not  to 
buy  comb  foundation  for  his  apiary,  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  after  getting  good  hives 
would  be  something  like  the  dairyman  build- 
ing fine  well-ventilated  and  properly  con- 
structed stables  and  barns,  and  then  run- 
ning around  buying  $25.00  cows  which,  for 
the  same  feed  and  care,  will  give  him  only 
half  the  milk  in  return  that  $50.00  cows 
would  give. 

To  those  who  are  beginners  it  might  be 
well  to  say  that  comb  foundation  is  valuable 
over  the  empty  frame  in  that  the  bees  have 
a  guide  to  build  straight  comb,  and  in  that 
the  bees  have  a  greater  inducement  to  go 
into  the  compartment  where  the  foundation 
is  placed,  be  it  brood- chamber  or  super,  pro- 
viding the  frame  is  properly  spaced.  I  say 
"'providing  the  frame  is  properly  spaced," 
because  of  an  experience  I  have  had.  My 
hives  and  supers  are  17  inches  in  width  in- 
side; these  normally  contain  12  frames.  In 
spacing  the  super  frames  I  now  put  ten 
frames  in  the  17-inch  space.  The  bees  will 
take  to  foundation  spaced  12  frames  to  17 
inches  much  better  than  when  the  founda- 
tion is  spaced  at  the  rate  of  10  frames  to  17 
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inches,  yet  after  the  comb  is  once  built  I 
find  no  difference  in  the  readiness  with 
which  the  bees  enter  the  supers  with  frames 
more  widely  spaced.  It  may  be  that,  when 
building  the  comb,  the  bees  want  to  con- 
struct it  so  that  it  is  right  for  a  brood- 
chamber,  while,  when  entering  the  supers 
for  a  honey-flow,  it  is  with  the  immediate 
object  of  storing  surplus.  No  doubt  many 
may  think  that  we  find  wide  combs  in  box 
hives.  True;  but  there  are  then  reasons 
which  compel  the,  bees  so  to  build.  In  the 
above,  let  me  say  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  17-inch  spacing  for  12  combs  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  foundation  in  this  way  is  more 
readily  accepted  than  when  spaced  1^  in. ; 
but  I  speak  of  greater  variation.  That  bees 
will  enter  frames  with  foundation  more 
readily  than  when  there  is  none,  can  be 
seen  by  sections.  Those  with  drawn-out 
comb  and  foundation  are  sometimes  filled 
or  almost  filled  out  with  honey  before  the 
empty  section  has  been  touched.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  flow  is  moderate  or 
light.  I  will  admit  that,  in  a  very  heavy 
flow,  the  bees  sometimes  appear  to  delight 
to  build  comb,  and  will  build  it  in  an  empty 
frame  when  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
storage  in  the  combs  at  each  side  of  it.  To 
build  on  such  a  flow  is,  however,  unsafe  and 
unwise;  and,  more,  such  a  comb  is  almost  if 
not  invariably  drone  comb. 

Another  advantage  in  comb  foundation  is, 
of  course,  that  material  is  supplied  the  bees 
which  would  require  honey,  and  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  bee  to  produce.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  but  am  not  positive,  that 
the  secretion  of  wax,  while  largely  volun- 
tary, is  partially  involuntary.  If  involun- 
tary, it  is  so  only  after  and  during  a  good 
honey- flow,  when  the  bees  have  become 
thoroughly  fat;  for  bees  will  vary  just  as 
much  individually  in  percentage  of  weight 
as  any  other  animal  when  in  and  out  of  con- 
dition. When  the  heavy  honey-flows  are  on. 
where  bees  gather  from  15  to  26  lbs.  of 
surplus  in  a  hive,  then  the  bees  can  not 
build  comb  rapidly  enough  to  store  and 
ripen  the  nectar,  and,  through  lack  of  stor- 
age room,  the  bee- keeper  must  lose  a  por- 
tion of  what  he  might  harvest  had  he  given 
the  bees  comb  foundation. 

The  time  when  bees  are  most  disposed  to 
draw  out  foundation  .  is  after  they  have 
swarmed.  If  short  of  drawn  comb,  such 
stocks  should  be  given  foundation  in  the 
brood-chamber  and  super,  and,  by  taking 
away  partially  drawn  comb,  putting  these 
in  the  supers  of  colonies  not  swarmed,  and 
the  swarm  kept  at  comb- building  as  long  as 
they  take  readily  to  the  foundation. 

Another  very  fair  way  to  force  bees  at 
the  beginning  of  the  honey- flow  into  the 
supers,  and  accept  foundation,  is  to  uncap 
all  the  honey  capped  in  the  brood- chamber. 
If  the  brood-chamber  cells  are  occupied 
with  either  honey  or  brood,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  super  them  unless  they  were 
practically  in  this  condition,  the  bees  can 
not  find  a  place  for  the  leaking  honey,  and 
they  are  forced  to  accept  the  foundation  in 


the  super,  and  build  comb  in  which  to  store 
the  honey. 

As  to  the  method  of  fastening  in  founda- 
tion, I  prefer  the  hot-plate  machine  by 
means  of  which  the  edge  of  the  foundation 
is  heated  to  the  melting-point.  The  hot 
plate  recedes,  and  the  foundation  falls  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  top-bar  and  is  there 
attached.  Next  to  that  I  use  a  rubber  bulb 
and  glass  tube  of  large  size.  By  means  of 
this  the  melted  wax  and  resin  is  distributed 
along  the  edge  of  the  foundation  and  the 
lower  side  of  the  top- bar.  I  use  two  large 
boards,  each  having  three  minor  boards  over 
which  the  frame  will  half  shp.  The  foun- 
dation is  first  placed  upon  this;  the  wired 
frame  next,  and  the  foundation  is  inserted, 
and  the  wire  put  imbedded  before  the  frame 
and  foundation  are  removed.  Of  course,  a 
bee- keeper  with  only  a  few  hives,  and  inex- 
perienced, has  a  reasonable  excuse  for  using 
a  groove  in  the  top  bar,  or  some  such  device; 
but  an  extensive  bee-keeper  is  not  only  thus 
weakening  his  top-bar  but  is  wasting  large 
quantities  of  foundation,  and  worse  than 
wasting  it,  for  it  is  much  needed  on  the  low- 
er side  of  the  sheet  in  the  frame.  Founda- 
tion should  not  buckle,  but  touch  at  the 
sides;  better  still,  the  upper  half  touch  the 
lower,  almost  so.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
bees  attach  the  sheet  to  the  side-bar  almost 
as  quickly  as  they  go  on  it,  and  relieve  the 
sheet  of  a  good  deal  of  strain  and  a  propor- 
tionate danger  of  sagging.  The  sheets 
could  be  cut  off  in  this  way,  even  by  an  au- 
tomatic cut-off  machine.  I  should  like  to 
see  foundation  made  so  the  mill  will  roll  out 
a  sheet  as  wide  as  the  Langstroth  frame  in- 
side the  side- bars.  By  hanging  the  sheet  in 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  it  is  much  strong- 
er than  when  turned  the  other  way.  How- 
ever, unless  swarms  are  thrown  upon  the 
foundation,  when  there  is  an  extra  strain,  I 
find  three  strands  of  horizontal  wire  and 
light  brood  foundation  with  the  Weed  pro- 
cess all  right.  I  have  to  say  Weed  process, 
for  it  is  less  liable  to  sag  than  the  old  dip- 
ped process  —  at  least,  of  such  as  I  have 
made  and  used 

WHY  FOUNDATION  STRETCHES. 

In  the  prevention  of  sagging  foundation, 
there  are  a  good  many  points  to  be  consider- 
ed. Some  of  these  I  know,  and  probably 
there  are  others.  Naturally,  beeswax  is 
not  subjected  to  the  same  strain  which  a 
sheet  of  foundation  suspended  only  from  the 
top  is.  The  bees  build  a  little  septum  at  a 
time,  and  immediately  add  cell- walls  to 
strengthen  it.  The  comb  is  attached  to  the 
top,  and  circles  more  or  less  toward  the 
center  as  it  is  built.  When  the  swarm  is 
put  into  the  new  hive,  or  enters  it  of  its  own 
accord,  it  is  generally  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  bees  are  much  excited  and  give  off 
great  heat.  What  can  we  expect  but  sag- 
ging, with  a  hive  standing  in  the  sun,  poorly 
ventilated,  and  with  excited  bees  clustering 
on  and  covering  these  sheets  of  foundation? 
When  a  swarm  is  put  upon  foundation  the 
hive  should,  for  48  hours,  be  shaded.  There 
should   be  plenty  of   bottom  ventilation  as 
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well  as  in  the  super;  and  an  empty  extra 
brood-chamber  without  frames  put  under 
the  proper  or  true  brood-chamber  is  a  very 
great  help,  not  only  to  the  proper  drawing- 
out  of  the  brood- chamber,  but  to  make  the 
bees  contented  in  the  hive.  Next,  to  get 
evenly  built  combs  the  bees  must  not  be 
given  too  much  room.  This  is  true  of  brood- 
chamber,  extracting  and  comb-honey  super. 
Give  the  bees  no  more  foundation  than  they 
can  well  cover,  and  they  will  do  their  best 
work.  If  more  surplus  comb  is  desired,  hon- 
ey must  be  left  in  the  combs  already  full, 
and  foundation  added.  Many  a  time  I  have 
seen  bee-keepers  add  frames  with  founda- 
tion just  before  extracting,  only  to  have  the 
bees  after  extracting  first  utilize  the  drawn 
comb,  and  perhaps  chew  holes  in  the  sheets 
of  foundation,  these  holes  to  be  filled  with 
drone- cells  when  the  comb  is  built  out. 

By  means  of  taking  away  a  portion  of  the 
frames  in  the  brood- chamber,  two  days  aft- 
er the  swarm  has  been  thrown  upon  them, 
and  replacing  with  dummies,  the  same  bene- 
ficial results  can  largely  be  secured  that  are 
sought  by  hiving  the  swarm  on  starters  and 
the  drone-comb  done  away  with.  Whether 
in  brood-frames,  surplus  combs,  or  sections 
I  see  in  economic  bee  keeping  no  place  for 
any  thing  but  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and 
I  have  to  buy  every  pound  I  use,  or  at  least 
have  my  own  wax  made  into  foundation, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  In  moderate  flows 
or  in  heavy  flows  I  see  the  need  alike.  It 
should  be  avoided,  to  have  foundation  in  the 
hive  when  the  bees  do  not  require  it. 

Brantford,  Canada. 

[This  is  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  arti- 
cles on  foundation  that  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished, and  I  commend  it  to  the  careful  at- 
tention of  every  reader.  Especially  would 
I  place  emphasis  on  Mr.  Holtermann's 
treatment  of  a  newly  hived  swarm,  to  keep 
it  contented  and  from  overheating  and 
stretching  the  foundation.  — Ed.] 


FOUL  BROOD. 


Some  of    the    Late   Statements    Condemned; 

Italians   not  Proof   Against 

the  Disease. 


BY  J.   E.  CHAMBERS. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  noticed  many 
articles  appearing  in  Gleanings,  at  differ- 
ent times,  claiming  that  foul  brood  could  be 
cured  simply  by  changing  queens;  and  lately 
Mr,  Simmins  and  even  such  an  excellent 
authority  as  Mr.  Alexander,  seem  inclined 
to  support  that  theory— see  page  1318,  Dec. 
15,  and  page  22,  Jan.  1.  Without  desiring 
any  controversy  with  any  one,  I  wish  to  say, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pursuit,  that  I  consider 
such  doctrine  sure  to  cause  disappointment 
and  even  ruin;  for  you,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not 
far  wrong  when  you  say,  page  23,  that  you 
can  not  understand  why  honey  that  remains 
in  the  hive  where  foul  brood  has  been  ram- 


pant, and  which  has  the  germs  of  the  disease 
m  it,  will  not  reinfect  the  new  brood.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  foul 
brood  in  my  own  apiaries,  and  I  am  as  cer- 
tain that  any  treatment,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be,  that  does  not  contemplate  the  re- 
moval of  every  drop  of  infected  honey  from 
the  hive  will  be  a  failure.  For  several  years 
I  made  numerous  experiments,  in  many 
cases  boiling  the  honey  and  feeding  it  back, 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether  or  not  it 
was  as  contagious  as  report  said.  In  all 
cases  I  took  away  every  drawn  comb,  and 
gave  foundation;  but  in  every  case  the  dis- 
ease returned  after  a  short  time.  I  also 
tried  the  plan  of  taking  away  all  combs  of 
honey,  but  leaving  the  empty  combs  and  al- 
lowing the  bees  to  rear  and  mate  a  young 
queen.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  was  ap- 
parently cured;  but,  I  think,  it  always  re- 
turned. However,  I  found  out  that,  if  eve- 
ry particle  of  pollen  as  well  as  honey  was 
removed,  the  dry  combs  would  be  safe  to 
use.  But  I  would  not  advise  the  novice  to 
take  any  chance  with  even  these,  for,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  while  I  do  not  doubt  the 
entire  sincerity  of  all  who  believe  that  a 
cure  can  be  effected  by  simply  allowing  the 
diseased  colony  to  rear  a  new  queen,  1  say 
emphatically  it  is  a  great  mistake,  and  in 
saying  this  I  am  aware  of  the  belief  among 
many  that  these  men  who  are  authorities 
of  no  mean  order  should  know  more  about 
foul  brood  in  the  infected  countries  of  Eng- 
land and  America  than  a  mere  novice;  but  to 
such  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  five 
years  of  steady  work  and  experiment  to  rid 
my  apiaries  of  the  scourge,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded to  my  entire  satisfaction,  but  not  by 
the  methods  advised.  The  old  reliable  Mc- 
Evoy  treatment,  rightly  administered,  does 
the  work  every  time. 

Another  foolish  and  in  some  cases  fatal 
mistake  is  the  belief  that  Italians  are  in 
any  way  proof  against  foul  brood.  During 
all  these  years  I  had  one  apiary  of  Italian 
stock  from  over  a  dozen  of  the  best  breed- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  here  right 
among  these  bees,  said  to  possess  such  im- 
munity, is  where  the  disease  first  started— 
brought,  as  I  believe,  from  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles;  but  whether  or  not 
the  infection  was  in  the  candy  or  carried  by 
the  bees  and  queen  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
At  any  rate  I  know  it  was  not  known  here 
until  brought  by  Italian  bees;  and  I  also 
know  that  it  remained  in  that  apiary  as  long 
as  there  was  an  Italian  colony  left;  and  I 
also  know  that  very  few  of  my  Carniolan 
colonies  were  ever  affected  by  it;  and  it 
never  gained  any  foothold  in  my  three  Car- 
niolan apiaries,  but  the  Italians  were  wiped 
out  or  I  had  to  requeen  with  pure  Carniolan 
stock,  since  which  there  has  been  no  foul 
brood  in  this  yard.  However,  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  Carniolans  are  proof  against  it,  for 
I  know  that  there  is  not  a  race  of  bees  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  proof  against 
it.  When  once  well  started,  the  boasted 
Italians  were  in  my  case  as  helpless  to  resist 
its  ravages  as  a  rabbit  would   have  been 
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when  caught  between  the  jaws  of  a  panther. 
From  what  I  know  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  that  can  honest- 
ly be  claimed  for  any  race  is  this:  The  pro- 
lific races  are  better  nurses,  and  rear  more 
brood,  and  are,  therefore,  more  inclined  to 
clean  up  the  brood- combs,  spread  out  more 
in  the  main  brooding  season,  occupying  more 
of  the  formerly  unused  combs,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  longer.  But  to  say  that  any  of  the 
races  are  able  to  resist  it  when  well  started 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very  simple. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  right  I  was 
in  this  matter  I  took  several  powerful  colo- 
nies, and,  after  cutting  a  hole  through  a 
comb  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  I  fitted 
in  a  small  piece  of  the  diseased  brood  from 
infected  colonies,  and  in  every  case  the  dis- 
ease appeared  within  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  that  is  just  how  immune  the  best  colo- 
nies of  Italians  I  ever  owned  were. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  all 
men  have  a  perfect  right  to  their  say;  but 
when  a  doctrine  is  dangerous  to  the  interest 
of  our  beloved  pursuit,  I  think  if  there  are 
any  who  know  they  should  step  forward  and 
sound  a  warning;  and  this  much  I  positively 
know,  that  Italian  bees  are  not  proof  against 
foul  brood;  neither  is  there  a  possibility  oj 
curing  the  disease  as  long  as  there  exists  a 
drop  oj  the  diseased  honey  in  the  hive.  Put 
that  down  in  your  little  book,  and  keep  it 
for  future  reference.  I  am  willing  to  stand 
back  of  this,  for  with  me  it  is  not  guess- 
work, nor  jumping  at  conclusions;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  from  the  most  trying  ex- 
perience of  my  life. 

Vigo,  Texas, 

[If  you  will  read  over  again  what  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Simmins  have  said  I 
think  you  will  see  you  have  read  more  into 
their  statements  than  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  language  specifies.  Neither  Mr. 
Simmins  nor  Mr.  Alexander  has  claimed 
that  the  mere  removal  of  a  queen  will  cure 
the  disease.  Both  state  that  such  removal 
was  a  help,  and  should  be  used  only  in  con- 
nection with  some  other  helps  or  conditions 
that  assist  in  bringing  about  a  cure.  One 
of  those  conditions  was  a  broodless  hive  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  during 
which  the  bees  have  an  opportunity  to 
polish  up  the  cells.  Neither  did  either  one 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  make  the 
bald  statement  that  Italians  are  proof 
against  foul  brood.  On  the  contrary,  they 
simply  stated  they  were  better  able  to  stand 
it.  Mr.  Alexander  or  Mr.  Simmins,  I  do 
not  remember  which,  included  Camiolans 
with  the  Italians. 

But  there  is  another  factor  that  perhaps 
you  do  not  take  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Alexander,  if  you  will  read  all  he  has  ever 
said,  made  no  claims  concerning  Joul  brood. 
That  to  which  he  refers  was  distinctly  black 
brood.  As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  in 
this  issue,  it  now  appears  that  the  black 
brood  of  New  York  may  be  the  foul  brood  of 
England  but  not  the  foul  brood  of  Ohio  and 


Wisconsin.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  only  within 
late  years  that  we  have  had  what  is  really 
European  foul  brood,  and  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  confined  to  certain  counties 
in  New  York.  The  foul  brood  of  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere,  is  quite  a 
different  disease.  Mr.  Alexander,  referring 
to  this,  told  me  personally  that  he  did  not 
know  what  his  cure  would  do  with  the  foul 
brood  we  have  in  Ohio. 

There  has  been  any  amount  of  proof  ad- 
duced to  show  that  Italians  resist  this  black 
brood  (or  European  foul  brood)  better  than 
ordinary  black  bees;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  made  the  statement  that 
Italians  are  absolutely  proof  against  it. 

Respecting  foul  brood,  or  the  kind  that  is 
found  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Canada,  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  to  your 
propositions.  The  most  that  any  of  us  have 
ever  said,  and  I  said  it  myself,  was  that 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Alexander 
treatment  might  cure  the  Ohio  foul  brood. 
But,  as  you  say  at  the  outset,  I  expressed 
my  doubts. 

For  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
black  brood  of  New  York  and  the  foul  brood 
of  Europe  are  alike,  you  are  referred  to 
the  bacteriologists  at  Cornell  University, 
and  to  the  bacteriologist  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  working  imder  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Phillips.— Ed,  1 


FOUL  BROOD. 


Curing  Diseased   Stocks   Without  Medication; 

Why  Do  Not  the  Stores  Again 

Start  Disease? 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS, 

[In  January  1st  issue,  page  22  of  this  year,  appeared 
an  article  from  this  same  writer  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  has  many  years  past  advocated  some  of  the 
principles  so  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Alexander  in  the  curing  of  the  disease  known  as  black 
brood.  In  the  footnote  that  followed  I  expr«  S8«  d  my 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  treatment  would  prove  effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  foul  brood  such  as  we  have  known  in 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and,  years  ago  in  the  days 
of  Moses  Quinby,  in  New  York.  If  Mr.  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Simmins  are  talking  about  the  same  disease  it  ex- 
plains why  they  agree.— Ed.] 

Many  bee-keepers,  including  editors,  hav- 
ing heard  it  said  that  foul  brood  and  other 
diseases  can  be  and  have  been  cured  without 
medicinal  application,  and  with  no  destruc- 
tion or  mutilation  of  combs  or  hives,  say  at 
once  the  thing  is  impossible.  In  this  they 
are  unlike  the  editor  of  Gleanings,  who, 
while  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  matter, 
leaves  his  mind  open  to  all  the  facts  which 
may  yet  be  presented.  The  one  thing  we 
all  hope  for  is  that  the  said  cure  may  pres- 
ently be  effected  under  his  own  personal 
investigation;  and  this,  doubtless,  will  occur 
in  good  time. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  editor  that  it  is 
most  unfortunate  so  much  valuable  material 
has  been  sacrificed  in  the  past;  but  this  ter- 
rible destruction  was  necessary  where  the 
owners  had  not  yet  known  or  realized  the 
better  way:  otherwise  even  greater  troubles 
would  have  occurred  in  those  localities. 
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It  certainly  appears  strange,  at  first  sight, 
and  incredible  to  many,  that  the  stores  al- 
ready in  the  hive  do  not  continue  to  cause 
trouble;  but  right  here  let  me  state  that 
some  scientists  have  been  unable  to  discover 
anv  germs  of  disease  in  honey  taken  care- 
fully from  a  foul  hive.  Cheshire  discover- 
ed only  a  very  limited  number  in  various 
samples. 

It  must  be  considered  that  honey  is  most- 
ly a  germicide;  and  when  we  realize  that  the 
cure  without  medication  is  adopted  only  dur- 
ing the  active  season,  and  that  by  my  meth- 
od of  swarming  I  leave  only  the  young  bees 
on  the  diseased  combs  without  a  fertile 
queen,  the  bulk  of  the  old  store  is  used  up 
by  these  youngsters  in  warm  weather,  and 
as  soon  as  they  get  a  fertile  queen  the  combs 
are  seen  to  become  one  mass  of  brood. 

Next,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  spores, 
if  existing  accidentally  in  small  numbers  in 
the  honey,  are  destroyed  as  they  germinate 
during  warm  weather,  as  they  must  then 
do,  for  the  reason  that  the  germs,  having 
nothing  to  thrive  upon  in  the  honey,  can  not 
be  reproductive;  while  the  foul  cells,  being 
already  cleaned  out  by  the  queenless  bees, 
or  those  having  no  fertile  queen,  there  is  no 
further  addition  of  spores  to  the  honey. 

To  my  own  mind  the  matter  of  the  stores 
is  not  nearly  so  great  a  marvel  as  the  fur- 
ther and  continued  production  of  clean, 
pearly-white  larvae  in  the  very  cells  the 
bees  have  so  recently  cleared  of  the  foul 
matter. 

But  even  this,  again,  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  the  fact  that  certain  queens  can  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  foul  stocks,  with  no  prelimi- 
nary preparation,  and  no  interval,  and  yet 
soon  after  the  bees  of  the  new  strain  begin 
to  appear  the  whole  trouble  gradually  and 
surely  disappears. 

No  one  will  disagree  with  the  editor  when 
he  says  that  "we  have  demonstrated,  time 
and  again,  that  honey  from  a  diseased  hive 
will  carry  infection  to  another  one  perfectly 
healthy."  But  only  think  for  one  moment 
how  this  honey  is  removed  from  the  diseas- 
ed hive.  Suppose  the  bees  are  robbing  it, 
rushing  excitedly  over  every  thing  and  pok- 
ing their  tongues  into  every  cell,  crowding 
into  dense  clumps  of  living,  writhing  masses 
like  something  gone  mad,  which,  indeed,  is 
usually  the  case.  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
take  the  plague  back  with  them,  even  sup- 
posing the  honey  itself  contained  not  a  single 
germ  of  disease? 

Then,  again,  if  the  honey  should  be  ex- 
tracted what  is  to  stop  diseased  matter  be- 
ing added  in  the  process,  and  such  as  never 
was  in  it  while  it  stayed  quietly  in  the  hive 
along  the  margin  of  the  diseased  portions? 

Suppose  you  take  a  knife,  hoping  to  cut 
away  the  diseased  brood,  as  many  have 
needlessly  and  incautiously  done.  Don't  you 
see  that  the  knife  cutting  through  some  foul 
matter  aho  passes  through  some  possibly 
hitherto  untainted  honey,  leaving  it  running 
for  the  bees  to  clean  up?  But  leave  the 
bees  (of  the  same  hive)  to  do  the  cleaning- 
out  business  and  they  neither  mutilate  the 


combs  not  mix  up  the  tainted  matter  with 
the  stores. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  that,  in  many 
cases  of  disease,  when  not  far  advanced, 
neither  the  honey  nor  the  frames,  nor  any 
part  of  the  hive,  is  affected  beyond  the  space 
occupied  by  the  actual  malady. 

Cheshire  once  told  me  how  he  took  in  hand 
a  stock  wich  its  combs  as  bad  as  they  could 
be  with  foul  brood,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  presented  it  to  a  committee  of  bee-men, 
in  a  perfectly  healtny  condition.  This  ex- 
periment was  published  far  and  wide  at  the 
time,  and  he  claimed  that  it  was  solely  by 
the  feeding  of  phenol  in  the  syrup  that  the 
cure  was  effected.  Others  have  tried  and 
failed  utterly  when  using  that  agent;  but 
my  late  friend  did  not  himself  grasp  the 
great  cause  of  his  success. 

The  stock  was  almost  depopulated,  and 
had  no  queen.  That  was  accident  number 
one,  and  of  necessity  he  gave  a  new  and 
vigorous  queen.  The  bees  were  far  too  mis- 
erable, and  reduced  in  numbers,  to  hope  to 
build  up  at  ah;  therefore  he  gave  them 
combs  of  healthy  bees  and  brood,  and  that 
was  accident  number  two.  He,  therefore, 
quite  unconsciously,  added  the  three  most 
valuable  items  that  would  certainly  help  on 
to  a  successful  issue— a  new  queen,  fresh 
clean  brood,  and  healthy  bees.  If  these  in- 
valuable features  in  the  case  had  only  been 
realized  by  him,  and  insisted  upon,  many 
others  would  have  succeeded,  just  as  he 
imagined  he  had  done  when  using  phenol. 

Heathfield,  Eng. 

[It  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  the  hon- 
ey in  the  combs  of  diseased  colonies  is  not 
affected  except  through  some  manipulation 
of  the  apiarist  himself.  One  can  easily  see 
how  honey  could  be  contaminated  in  the  or- 
dinary process  of  extracting,  and  throwing 
out  possibly  some  brood  with  the  honey.  In 
any  case,  the  average  bee-keeper  had  better 
assume,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  that 
all  honey  from  the  infected  hive  may  be  dis- 
eased.—Ed.] 


LIGHTER  GRADES  OF  BROOD  FOUNDATION 
CONDEMNED. 


Why   it   is   Always   Advisable   to   Imbed   the 

Wires;  Some  Objections  to  the    Shortened 

Top- bars. 

BY  E.    F.    ATWATER. 


On  page  208,  Feb.  15,  there  is  a  discussion 
on  the  advantages  of  lighter  grades  of  foun- 
dation. This  is  so  contrary  to  my  experience 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  full  of  error.  Even 
with  fully  wired  frames  the  man  who  uses 
full  sheets  of  light  bro  d  foundation  is  a 
heavy  loser;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  this  loss 
continues  as  long  as  the  combs  are  in  use 
unless  they  are  always  used  above  an  ex- 
cluder so  no  brood  is  ever  reared  in  them. 
But  I  want  my  combs  all  so  perfect  that 
they  can  be  used  in  the  brood-nest  and  ma- 
ture the  maximum  of  brood  in  a  given  comb 
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area.  Look  at  that  last  statemert  of  mine 
again,  and  remember  that  in  it  is  expressed 
the  whole  story  of  most  profitable  use  of 
foundation. 

I  have  been  "through  the  mill,"  in  using 
such  light  foundation,  with  two,  three,  or 
four  wires,  with  one,  two.  three,  or  four 
wires  imbedded  or  not  imbedded;  and  I  say, 
avoid  such  light  foundation,  an  1  imbed  the 
wires;  then  wax  the  wires  in  place  so  that 
this  line  along  the  wire,  usually  the  weakest 
place  in  a  sheet  of  foundation,  will  then  be 
the  strongest.  When  Mr.  Scholl  confesses 
that  he  does  not  imbed  the  wires  he  gives 
away  the  whole  plan,  for  he  must  leave  the 
foundation  not  imbedded,  so  the  sheet  can 
sag;  and  a  brood  comb  built  on  such  a  sagged 
sheet  of  foundation  is  a  more  nr  less  sorrow- 
ful affair,  and  always  unprofitable,  no  matter 
how  much  you  "save"  on  first  cost  of  foun- 
dation. 

The  theory  of  loose  wires  to  allow  sag  is 
another  idea  that  I  want  to  discuss.  The 
result  may  be  a  straight  comb,  all  right;  but 
if  light  brood  foundation  is  used  with  those 
loose  wires  you  lose  enough  brood  area  ev- 
ery year  to  offset,  many  times  over,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  medium  brood  foundation, 
which  is  the  lightest  that  can  be  used  with 
the  best  results.  What  folly  to  pay  out  so 
much  good  money  on  hives  and  foundation, 
and  then  not  have  the  maximum  of  brood- 
space  in  those  hives,  through  a  lot  of  sagged 
combs!  Not  only  this,  but  the  queen  does 
not  like  to  lay  in  these  stretched  cells,  so 
you  will  not  get  brood  so  near  the  top-bars, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  changed  into  drone- 
cells. 

As  we  have  had  foundation  from  several 
of  thQ  leading  makers.  Weed  process,  and 
of  our  own  make  also,  you  can't  very  well 
say  that  my  experience  with  the  light  foun- 
dation was  because  of  an  unsatisfactory  ar- 
ticle, though  1  have  bought  some  very  poor 
fou  :dation  from  one  maker. 

SHORTENED  TOP  BAK  FRAMES. 

Now  a  word  on  your  footnote  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's Straw  on  page  2(i0,  about  shortened 
top  bar  frames.  You  say  ihat  lack  of  fin- 
ger room  is  the  only  objection  to  such  frames. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  more.  Old  hives,  if 
slightly  warped,  allow  frame  ends  to  drop 
down.  When  buying  bees  s  >metimes  the 
hives  are  a  little  too  long  (as  you  made  them 
years  ago),  and  we  meet  the  same  trouble. 
I  asked  you  once  if  you  co  .1  (  shake  a  big 
bulging  frame  of  honey  f^y  grasping  the 
top  bar  just  inside  the  end.s  but  you  did  not 
answer,  /guess  you  could  not  do  it  unless 
you  thrust  your  fingers  thr  •  gn  the  comb, 
under  the  top  bar.  The  feature  of  a  bee- 
space  around  the  end  of  the  •>(,  bar  is  very 
desirable;  but  I  will  not  sac  ifi -e  any  of  that 
now  too  short  projection  h\  vf.,ch  we  han- 
dle our  combs.  The  only  fe  ihle  way,  I 
think,  is  to  cut  the  rabbet  |  or  \l  wide,  in- 
stead of  only  I'g.  then  na'i  <<  a  cleat  i  to  i 
thick,  IJ  to  2  inches  wide  Hcross  each  end 
of  the  hive,  a  la  Dr.  Miler.  or  ,ut  out  the 
rabbet  entirely,  using  a  cleat  o  i  the  princi- 
ple which  I  illustrated  on    p>i^e   789,  1901. 


Then  we  can  use  the  full-length  19  inch  top- 
bar,  with  staple  for  end  spacing  under  the 
projection,  and  secure  all  the  advantages  for 
rapid  handling  without  any  sacrifice,  and 
such  a  cleat  on  any  hive  strengthens  the 
only  weak  place  in  the  Dovetailed  hive. 

The  only  change  with  our  old  frames  will 
then  be  to  drive  a  staple  under  each  end  of 
the  top-bar  projection.  I  will  be  one  to  use 
such  hives  and  extracting- supers  if  others 
will  also  adopt  them,  and  I  believe  this  to 
be  the  best  solution,  by  far,  of  this  problem. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 

[When  wired  frames  are  mentioned, 
either  by  Mr.  Atwater  or  by  Mr.  Scholl,  I 
as-iume  that  both  refer  to  the  horizontal 
plan— that  is  to  say,  the  end-bars  are  pierc- 
ed, and  the  wires  run  parallel  with  the  top- 
bar,  and  about  two  inches  from  each  other. 

What  Mr.  Atwater  says  in  regard  to  the 
light  weights  sagging,  making  drone  foun- 
dation when  secured  on  horizontal  wires,  is 
true  to  a  great  extent;  but  light-weight 
foundation  can  be  used  providing  perpendic- 
ular wires  are  secured  in  the  frames;  and 
we  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
we  ought  to  devise  some  simple  and  cheap 
plan  for  securing  wires  to  the  top  and  bot- 
tom bar.  If  placed  two  inches  apart  on  a 
perpendicular  line  there  will  be  very  little 
trouble  from  drone  comb.  Years  ago  we 
used  such  apian  of  wiring. and  now  recall  that 
we  had  great  solid  cards  of  worker  brood  clear 
up  to  the  top-bar.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  the 
Dr.  Miller  splints  may  be  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  This  is  a  good  field 
for  discussion,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  our  subscribers. 

I  will  admit  that  there  is  one  other  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  a  short  top-bar,  and  there- 
fore accept  your  correction;  but  in  "this 
neck  of  the  woods''  at  least,  nothing  but 
regular  standard  hives  are  used.  But  this 
difficulty  of  short  t^p-bars  can  be  entirely 
overcome,  even  when  the  hives  are  too  long. 
Nail  a  thin  strip  of  wood  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  rabbet,  in  each  end  of  the  hive,  of 
sufficient  thickness  so  that  the  top-bar  will 
reach  comfortably  across  without  letting  the 
frame  drop  down  We  used  to  do  this  with 
old  hives  that  we  bought  years  ago  of  the 
farmers.  The  increase  in  the  bee-space 
back  of  the  end-bars  will  cause  no  appre- 
ciable trouble  from  burr  or  brace  combs. 

But  I  admit  that  the  nicest  solution  of 
the  whole  matter  is  to  cut  out  the  rabbet 
entirely,  nailing  a  cleat  clear  across  the  top 
of  the  hive  to  close  up  the  space  cut  out.  I 
have  always  conceded  this;  but,  as  you  re- 
member, I  contended  that,  in  view  of  the 
miry  thousands  of  hives  put  out,  and  I 
m  ght  say  millions,  having  covers  with 
downwardly  projecting  cleats,  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  a  manufacturer,  at  least, 
to  start  this  innovation,  because  his  custom- 
ers would  complain  that  the  old  stuff  would 
not  fit  the  new.  But  any  bee-keeper  can 
have  his  hives  made  to  order,  with  rabbets 
cutout,  with  long  top- bars  and  long  covers 
to  reach  over  the  cleats. 
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Shake  the  frames  having  short  top- bars? 
Why,  no.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  failed 
to  answer  your  question  on  this  point.  Just 
the  other  day  I  was  at  one  of  our  outyards, 
and  observed  that  I  found  it  most  conven- 
ient to  hold  the  Hoffman  frame  by  the  end- 
bar  instead  of  by  the  top- bar.  By  giving  it 
a  quick  shake  all  the  bees  can  be  dislodged, 
and  the  widened  projection  of  the  Hoffman 
end- bar  gives  a  splendid  hold. 

If  an  extracting  carrier- box  is  used, 
frames  can  be  stood  end  bars  up,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  extracting- house,  when  they 
will  be  the  right  way  up  to  be  handled  by 
the  one  who  does  the  uncapping,  thus  sav- 
ing the  quarter  twist. 

But  I  have  shaken  many  frames  by  the 
top-bars;  and  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
for  me  to  grab  between  the  end-bars,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  jab  into  the  honey  either.  If 
the  bar3  are  i  in.  thick  there  is  plenty  of 
finger  room. 

After  all,  this  is  a  matter  of  getting  used 
to  a  thing.  Why,  these  fellows  who  have 
always  used  closed-end  frames  having  no 
projecting  ears  to  the  top  bars  are  compel- 
led to  grab  the  frames  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  they  wouldn't  shake  by  the 
bars  even  if  they  had  them.— Ed.] 


WAX-RENDERING. 


How  to  Manage  Large  Quantities;    a  Bee-cave. 

BY  ISAAC  BARBER. 


I  have  about  one  ton  of  slumgum.  Some 
of  this  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  wax,  and  some 
has  but  little  wax  in  it.  I  bought  out  a 
large  apiary,  and  I  find  barrels  and  boxes 
filled  with  this  wax  refuse.  Some  of  the 
chunks  are  quite  large,  smooth,  and  hard. 
I  think  the  wax  has  been  rendered  out  in 
barrels  by  the  use  of  a  steam  feed- cooker. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  get 
the  wax  out  of  this,  if  you  will  kmdly  m- 
form  me.  I  have  a  good  steam  feed- cooker 
and  two  German  wax-presses,  plenty  of  bar- 
rels, tubs,  and  pans  for  holding  wax. 

We  have  some  beeswax  that  we  tried  to 
refine.  We  put  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  beeswax  in  a  barrel.  The  hired  man 
turned  on  the  steam  and  boiled  it  for  quite 
a  while.  When  it  cooled  it  was  about  like 
thick  meal  mush.  Now,  what  can  be  done 
with  it  to  make  it  marketable? 

We  have  a  cave  in  a  dry  clay  bank  about 
ten  feet  deep,  eight  wide,  twenty  four  long; 
a  ventilating- tube  four  inches  square  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  in  the  back  end  of  it.  It 
reaches  to  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom  of 
the  cave,  and  straight  out  at  the  top;  double 
doors  to  the  cave.  We  have  115  colonies  of 
bees  in  this  cave.  The  thermometer  stands 
at  52  Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  them  at  this 
temperature?  There  is  no  roaring  of  the 
bees,  but  they  are  still  and  quiet.  I  have 
kept  the  ventilator  closed  except  a  day  or 
two.  and  I  thought  they  were  not  quite  as 
still  near  the  ventilator  as  at  the  other  end 
of   the   cave.     I  am   afraid   of  venlilating- 


tubes,  as  I  lost  quite  a  number  of  colonies 
that  sat  next  to  them  years  ago.  This  is  a 
large  apiary  I  have  just  bought  out,  the 
owner  having  died.  I  know  he  has  wintered 
bees  successfully  in  this  cellar  for  years; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  he  gave  them  ven- 
tilation or  not.  He  told  me  that  something 
dug  some  holes  at  one  end  of  the  cellar,  and 
that  quite  a  number  of  swarms  died  that  re- 
ceived direct  ventilation  from  those  holes. 
From  the  experience  of  this  man  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  bees  can  be  successfully  wintered 
in  this  cellar;  but  I  don't  know  as  to  the 
ventilation. 

Rodney,  Iowa. 

[The  method  which  you  followed  in  refin- 
ing your  wax  was  not  quite  correct.  You 
should  first  put  your  cakes  of  beeswax  into 
a  tank  or  kettle  containing  a  little  water, 
and  then  boil  the  water  until  the  wax  is 
pretty  well  melted,  and  then  keep  the  wax 
at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling-point  un- 
til you  are  sure  that  all  is  reduced  to  a  liquid 
condition;  then  add  your  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  be  sure  that  you  do  not  add  too 
much.  The  wax  which  you  had  left  from 
your  attempt  at  refining  was  evidently  what 
we  call  "water-soaked,"  as  you  say  it  was 
in  fine  particles  resembling  mush.  You 
should  heat  this  up  in  a  tank  containing  no 
water;  and  in  doing  this  be  very  careful 
that  you  do  not  burn  the  wax.  In  this  way 
you  can  reduce  it  to  a  firm  solid  cake.  If  it 
is  now  clean  it  is  ready  for  market;  but  if 
not  you  should  treat  it  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above. 

In  reference  to  a  method  of  rendering  wax 
from  a  great  quantity  of  slumgum,  if  this 
ton  of  slumgum  which  you  say  you  have 
contains  chunks  very  rich  in  wax  —  that  is, 
if  parts  of  this  mass  of  slumgum  had  been 
partially  rendered  —  I  believe  your  best  way 
would  be  to  pick  out  these  chunks  of  wax 
and  melt  tht  m  up  separately.  If  I  am  right 
in  understanding  that  this  is  the  case,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  follow  the  method  I 
have  just  described,  and  then  strain  out  the 
impurities.  This  will  save  running  the  rich- 
er portions  of  the  slumgum  all  through  the 
press.  You  could  take  these  strainings  and 
press  them  —  an  operation  which  would,  of 
course,  take  but  little  time.  The  rest  of 
the  slumgum  you  would  probably  have  to 
run  through  the  press  in  order  to  get  prac 
tically  all  the  wax.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  follow  th^  plan  given  in  the  directions 
which  we  are  now  sending  out  with  the 
presses.  You  will  see  that  we  recommend 
melting  up  the  slumgum  in  another  kettle 
or  boiler  when  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  ren- 
dered, and  then  dipping  this  melted  mass 
into  burlap  bags  and  pressing  three  of  these 
bags  at  a  time  by  the  use  of  our  cleated  di- 
vision-boards. 

In  reference  to  the  cave  in  which  you 
have  placed  115  colonies  of  bees,  I  will  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  a  temperature  of  50  de- 
grees is  rather  high,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  you  would  need  to  use  a  ventilator.  As 
long  as  the  bees  are  quiet,  however,  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  they  will  come  through 
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the  winter  in  good  shape.  If  they  are  less 
quiet  when  the  ventilator  is  open,  I  should 
think  that  some  arrangenuent  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  ventilator  to  keep  out  the 
wind,  if  there  should  be  any,  or  the  direct 
cold  air.— Ed.] 

ALSIKE. 


Some  Cautions  and  Suggestions  Concerning  it. 
BY  J.   A.   CRANE. 


I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  various  ideas  whicn  have  been  presented 
by  different  writers  in  regard  to  the  alsike- 
clover  question.  While  admitting  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  large  acreage  of  this 
excellent  honey-producer,  I  wish  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning,  and  I  speak  from  a  farm- 
er's point  of  view,  having  been  for  21  years 
in  the  ranks,  and  12  years  in  the  bee-ranks. 

Several  years  ago  the  alsike  craze  struck 
this  section  of  the  country  hard.  One  or 
two  farmers  who  had  land  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  alsike  made  some  heavy  crops  of 
alsike  hay,  of  a  very  superior  quality  over 
the  common  red  clover,  being  much  finer  of 
stalk,  and  more  profuse  of  leaves  and  heads, 
being  eaten  clean  by  all  kinds  of  stock, 
while  the  stems  of  red  clover  were  left.  As 
soon  as  the  people  saw  or  heard  about  this, 
alsike  seed  was  soon  at  a  premium,  bemg 
sown  on  ail  kinds  and  conditions  of  soil,  the 
result  being  disappointing  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  cases,  resultmg  in  condemnation  of 
alsike  in  all  directions  except  by  the  few 
who  had  happened  to  hit  the  proper  combi- 
nation. 

Now  about  the  idea  of  furnishing  free 
seed  for  farmers  to  sow  fields  of  alsike.  My 
advice  would  be  to  go  slow  by  the  majority 
of  bee-keepers  unless  you  know  that  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  sown  is  proper  for 
alsike.  1  have  grown  alsike  clover  whose 
stems  were  over  six  feet  long,  but  that  was 
on  an  old  onion-patch  that  had  been  heavily 
feriilized,  and  the  soil  was  full  of  humus, 
and  naturally  moist  and  friable.  If  you  can 
get  a  chance  lo  have  such  land  seeded  to  al- 
sike, by  all  means  furnish  seed  free  if  nec- 
essary. 

My  plan  has  been  for  a  long  time  back, 
when  seeding  a  piece  of  land,  to  mix  in  a 
little  alsike,  say  10  lbs.  of  alsike  to  the 
bushel  of  clover,  the  alsike  seed  being  so 
much  finer  than  red  clover  that  I  get  many 
plants  to  the  acre;  and  where  conditions  are 
right  it  makes  a  good  addition-  to  the  hay 
crop,  and  in  other  spots  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
about  like  white  clover;  but  it  will  be  full  of 
blossoms,  and  I  never  could  find  that  the 
bees  preferred  the  heavy  growth  to  that 
growing  in  swampy  soil.  In  this  way  we 
can  keep  the  land  full  of  clover  year  after 
year,  as  it  seeds  itself  much  like  white  clo- 
ver. A  good  many  of  the  farms  around 
here  have  been  treated  in  this  way  till  now 
the  pastures  and  roadsides  are  well  sprin- 
kled, and,  together  wich  white  clover,  make 
a  fair  location  for  bees. 

I  would  try  by  all  means  to  get  as  many 


farmers  to  sow  some  alsike  with  their  other 
seed  as  I  could  induce  to  do  it.  The  bees 
will  get  a  longer  pull  at  it  in  this  way;  for 
when  alsike  is  sown  alone  it  is  cut  two 
weeks  before  other  hay,  thus  losing  the  best 
part  of  the  honey  crop;  for  I  believe  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  best  part  of 
the  honey- flow  from  any  source  is  after  the 
middle  of  the  season  of  bloom  rather  than 
before. 
Marion,  N.  Y. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  SWARMING. 


Requeening  on  a  Large  or  Small  Scale;    How 

to  Do  Away  with  the  Swarming  Fever. 

A  Reply  to  J.  E.  Crane. 

BY  C.  W.  DAYTON. 


I  find  on  page  571,  in  the  article  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Crane,  the  following :  ' '  Destroy  all  old 
queens  of  first  swarms,  allowing  them  to  re- 
turn." Indeed,  that  is  brief  management. 
If  the  swarm  is  allowed  to  return  as  soon  as 
they  please,  the  bees  will  still  retain  the 
swarming  fever,  and  realize  their  disap- 
pointment, and  will  sulk  more  or  less,  some- 
times for  several  days,  even  until  the  virgin 
queens  begin  to  hatch,  or  until  the  issuance 
of  the  second  swarm.  The  right  way  is  to 
put  the  swarm  in  a  screened  cage  or  hive 
for  eight  to  ten  hours,  queenless,  then  they 
will  forget  about  the  queen  they  came  out 
with,  and  these  hours  of  uneasiness  will  di- 
vest them  of  the  swarming  fever  or  mania, 
and  when  they  return  they  will  go  to  work 
as  industriously  as  if  they  had  not  swarmed. 

Mr.  Crane  also  says,  ' '  There  would  likely 
be  but  little  trouble  with  a  few  colonies;  but 
when  you  try  to  manage  a  hundred  colonies 
in  one  yard  in  this  way,  your  patience  will 
be  sorely  tried."  I  find  the  opposite  of  this 
to  be  the  actual  fact.  The  more  swarms 
there  are,  and  the  more  they  mix  up,  the 
better  the  system  works.  One  swarm  sep- 
arate is  far  more  trouble  than  five  swarms 
all  in  a  bunch.  I  want  the  queens  to  be 
balled.  That  will  show  me  where  the  queens 
are,  so  that  they  can  be  picked  out.  Queens 
in  mixed  clusters  are  very  seldom  balled  in 
a  vicious  manner,  and  "  soon  stung."  They 
are  balled  only  lightly  to  show  them  they 
are  not  befriended.  Then  if  the  queens 
persist  in  staying  they  may  be  stung,  after 
a  time.  This  gives  the  apiarist  time  to  at- 
tend to  them  as  he  likes.  At  the  time  of 
the  issuing  of  the  second  swarm  there  will 
be  plenty  of  young  or  virgin  queens  availa- 
ble. In  nearly  all  second  swarms  there  is 
but  one  virgin.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
it  is  because  of  some  interruption  of  the 
regular  course  of  procedure,  such  as  in- 
clement weather  or  the  meddling  with  the 
colony  by  the  apiarist,  etc.  The  young 
queens  can  be  obtained  from  the  cells  we 
destroy.  Some  are  found  just  gnawing  out, 
having  been  held  prisoners  in  their  cells 
perhaps  two  or  three  days  by  the  bees  of 
the  swarm;  yet  all  the  time  there  may  have 
been  one  virgin  hatched  out  and  coursing 
through  the  hive  on  purpose  to  let  the  bees 
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know  that  they  may  swarm  at  any  moment, 
and  have  a  queen. 

If  a  single  swarm  comes  out  it  may  settle 
down  in  a  quiet  cluster  with  the  queen  in  the 
middle  of  the  bunch.  This  will  depend  upon 
whether  they  have  their  future  location  al- 
ready picked  out.  If  so  they  will  remain 
clustered  only  long  enough  to  be  sure  the 
queen  is  present.  The  queen  makes  her 
presence  known  by  running  through  and 
through  and  over  the  outside  of  the  cluster, 
leaving  her  scent  on  the  bees.  With  more 
than  one  swarm  in  a  cluster  it  causes  mat- 
ters to  be  very  unsettled.  Then  when  bees 
from  several  swarms  are  caged  together  it 
is  all  the  more  confusing  in  their  swarming. 
The  more  confusion  the  better.  It  ab- 
stracts the  bees  from  their  own  intentions. 
When  first  caged  they  will  buzz  and  bump 
against  the  screen  for  awhile,  but  finally 
settle  in  a  compact  quiet  cluster,  and  the 
queens  will  remain  quiet.  Then  the  bees 
can  be  poured  out  of  the  box  on  a  smooth 
space  of  ground,  and  the  queens  picked  up 
and  caged  in  a  few  moments.  When  all 
the  queens  are  secured,  set  the  box  down  on 
the  ground,  open  side  down,  and  in  an  hour 
or  so  the  bees  will  cluster  in  it  again.  Then 
put  the  screen  on  to  confine  them  until  it  is 
time  to  let  them  go  home,  which  should  be 
near  night.  Wait  until  the  bees  find  out 
that  they  have  no  queens,  then  they  will 
want  to  get  out  and  return  to  their  own  hive, 
thinking  that  their  own  queen  did  not  issue 
with  them.  Open  the  screen  only  partially 
so  that  they  can  escape  slowly.  Do  not 
throw  them  out  in  a  pile  on  the  ground. 
They  are  now  dissatisfied  with  the  strange 
cluster  they  are  about  to  leave,  and  they 
will  not  go  in  with  another  cluster  of  strange 
bees  unless  it  is  by  the  confusion  of  a  mass 
of  bees  together.  They  will  not  cluster  ' '  on 
other  hives." 

I  began  this  season  with  over  300  full  col- 
onies in  one  apiary.  On  three  sides  are  hills 
or  mountains,  but  the  ground  on  which  the 
hives  stand  slopes  upward  on  three  sides, 
amphitheater- Hke.  When  the  swarms  issue 
they  drift  toward  the  center  and  cluster  up- 
on some  small-sized  trees  all  together,  usu- 
ally. If  I  am  nailing  frames  or  putting  in 
foundation  I  do  not  stop  my  work  until  I  see 
the  swarms  settled  into  a  cluster,  sometimes 
50  pounds  or  more  of  bees.  Then  the  cage 
is  enlarged  sufficiently  to  hold  the  whole 
bunch.  I  lay  the  screen  on  the  ground 
while  I  hold  the  box  or  open  cage  in  my 
hands.  Give  the  body  of  the  tree  a  good 
sharp  kick,  which  knocks  the  bees  off  on 
the  ground.  Then  set  the  box,  with  open 
side  down,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  of 
bees,  and  in  an  hour  the  bees  will  be  on  the 
inside,  nicely  clustered.  Then  turn  the  box 
right  side  up  so  quickly  that  the  clustered 
bees  do  not  have  time  to  fall  out,  and  clap 
the  screen  on.  In  an  hour  or  two  more 
they  will  be  quietly  clustered  again,  when 
they  are  ready  to  pour  out  and  secure  the 
queens.  All  this  takes  but  a  few  moments. 
While  the  second  swarms  are  absent  from 
their  hives,  and  the  combs  nearly  bare  of 


bees,  I  go  through  the  brood- combs  to  de- 
stroy the  cells  and  secure  young  queens  for 
requeening.  Five  days  later  I  introduce 
young  laying  queens  taken  from  fertilizing 
nuclei,  and  the  colonies  will  not  swarm  any 
more,  even  if  their  hive  is  greatly  contract- 
ed. Ripe  queen- cells  can  be  put  in  instead 
of  laying  queens  if  desired. 

They  do  not  ' '  repeat  the  circus  as  long  as 
a  queen  can  be  had  to  cheer  them  on  day 
after  day,"  as  Mr.  Crane  states  on  page 
571.  That  kind  of  circus  is  found  in  the 
systems  intended  to  prevent  swarms,  but 
not  in  the  above-described  system.  Mr. 
Cruick shank  is  working  toward  this  system, 
but  has  not  reached  the  most  advantageous 
parts  of  t  he  system.  The  bees  should  be 
sent  back  home  with  a  disposition  to  resume 
work.  Instead  of  swarming,  drizzlmg  along 
day  after  day  for  several  weeks,  it  can  all 
be  completed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
that  when  every  colony  swarms.  The  high- 
est results  demand  this  management.  It  is 
system.  These  other  things  there  is  so 
much  about  in  the  bee-papers  are  not  sys- 
tematic—guesswork, disappointment.  Ev- 
ery colony  is  different  from  another.  In 
the  system  above,  every  colony  is  like  the 
next  one  throughout  the  apiary.  In  man- 
agement, in  numerical  strength,  in  ultimate 
results,  the  apiarist  can  say,  "I  know  that 
swarms  (bees)  can  be  controlled  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  apiarist." 

Chatsworth,  Cal. 


HOW  WE  KNOW  THAT  BEES  HEAR. 
Some  Facts  that  Seem  to  Indicate  that  they  do. 

BY  WM.  M.  WHITNEY. 


I  hope  I've  not  been  the  cause  of  an  un- 
pleasant mix-up  between  Prof.  Bigtlow  and 
Dr.  Miller  in  my  query  some  time  ago  re- 
garding certain  sounds  seeming  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  bees.  On  page  1291,  Dr. 
Miller,  in  reply  to  my  query,  makes  the 
statement  quoted  by  Prof.  Bigelow  on  page 
233,  which  the  professor  by  implication  seems 
to  question. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  his  reply  to  me,  seems  to 
misapprehend  the  import  of  my  question,  or 
perhaps  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  clear. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  much  of  an  entomolo- 
gist, nor  even  much  of  a  bee-keeper,  but  I 
do  like  to  find  out  things.  I  have  never 
doubted  that  bees  hear  sounds;  but  the  query 
with  me  is,  do  not  certain  sounds  cause  them 
to  halt  when  other  sounds  would  not,  as  in 
the  case  cited  by  me?  This  case  was  so 
marked  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  as 
it  was  tried  over  and  over  again. 

Prof.  Bigelow's  questions  to  Dr.  Miller, 
at  least  by  inference,  it  seems  to  me,  cast  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  bees  being  able  to 
hear  at  all.  I  had  always  supposed  that  all 
animal  life  possessing  the  power  of  producing 
audible  sounds  also  possesses  the  faculty  of 
hearing;  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  species 
capable  of  uttering  sounds  had  a  language 
of  its  own  which  could  be  heard  and  readily 
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understood  by  every  other  member  of  such 
species.  The  common  cricket,  I  am  sure, 
can  hear.  When  a  boy,  hving  in  the  log 
home  in  New  York,  it  was  common  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  crickets  come  from  under 
the  hearthstones,  seemingly  enjoying  the 
opportunity  of  giving  us  a  free  concert.  It 
was  an  interesting  and  amusing  exhibition 
to  me,  the  appearance  of  these  black  shiny 
little  choristers,  arranging  themselves  to 
give  us  a  serenade.  I  often  amused  myself 
trying  to  imitate  their  sounds,  which  seldom 
failed  to  arrest  their  attention;  therefore  I 
think  they  can  hear,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
to  me  that  the  honey-bee  can  also.  Whoev- 
er doubts  it,  let  him  attempt  to  lift  a  frame 


DR.  LYON'S  CAPTURE. —  SEE  NEXT  PAGE. 


of  comb  from  a  populous  colony  where  it  is 
necessary  to  push  aside  the  bees  in  order  to 
get  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  top-bar,  and  by 
carelessness  or  haste  he  pinches  a  bee  so 
that  it  squeaks,  and  observe  how  quickly 
other  bees  hasten  to  the  rescue.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  it,  but  try  it  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  presented  with  arguments  sharp 
enough,  that  bees  hear  sound,  please  let 
me  know.  Why  the  quack,  quack  of  the 
young  queen  as  she  passes  over  the  comb, 
and  the  response  of  her  rival  if  they 
have  not  the  sense  of  hearing?  I  have 
witnessed  this  same  phenomenon  while 
holding  for  observation  a  frame  of  comb 
containing  some  bees,  queen,  and  queen- 
cells  a  few  days 
after  a  prime 
sVarm  had 
eme r ge  d  .  It 
was  extremely 
interesting  t  o 
witness  the  un- 
easy, excited  ac- 
tio  n  s  of  the 
queen  as  she 
passed  along 
over  the  comb, 
putting  her  head 
into  a  cell  here 
and  there,  and 
uttering  the  pe- 
culiar sound, 
something  like  a 
very  much  sup- 
pressed konk  of 
the  wild  goose; 
then  the  re- 
sponse of  the  im- 
prisoned queen 
in  the  cell,  and 
the  clustering  of 
the  bees  to  pre- 
vent  results 
which  wou  Id 
prove  disastrous 
to  carrying  out 
their  plans.  The 
next  day  a  swarm 
issued  as  I  ex- 
pected. Who 
among  practical 
bee-  keepers 
thinks  that  bees 
do  not  hear? 
Will  brother 
Bigelow  tell  us 
what  he  thinks 
about  the  mat- 
ter? 

Lake  Geneva, 
Wis. 

[Mr.  Whitney 
is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  stating 
that  when  one 
pinches  a  bee  so 
that  it  "squeals" 
its  companions 
will  rush  to   the 
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rescue.  Indeed,  a  cry  of  pain  from  an  in- 
jured bee  is  quite  liable  to  be  followed  by  a 
sting  or  two  from  other  bees.  — Ed.] 


GOOD     REPORT     FROM     A   NORTHERN- 
MICHIGAN  BEE-KEEPER. 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  LIVE  BEE   SIPPING 
NECTAR  FROM  A  PETUNIA-BLOSSOM. 


BY   D.    E.    LYON. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  a 
Caucasian  bee  sipping  nectar  from  a  petu- 
nia blossom,  and  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  The 
bee  on  the  blossom  was  alive  when  I  took 
the  picture,  and  not  a  dead  bee  posed  for  the 


;A   CAUCASIAN   CAUGHT   IM  THE   VERY   ACT. 

occasion.  The  swarm  was  one  that  came 
from  H  neighbor's  apiary,  and  clustered  on 
a  raspbt  rry-bush  back  of  the  house.  I  cut 
a  limb  off  the  bush  and  hung  it  over  the 
cl>ihesline  to  photograph  the  bees. 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  May  27. 

[It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  live  bee  on  a 
blossom  and  catch  it  with  a  camera.  This 
is  the  second  time  Dr.  L\on  has  succeeded. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated. — Ed.1 


The     Importance    of   Putting  the    Very    Best 
Honey  in  the  Very  Neatest  Package. 

BY  IRA  D.    BARTLETT. 

I  began  my  bee-keeping  career  in 
the  sprmg  of  1895,  at  which  time  I  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  one  colony  pur- 
chased of  a  farmer  near  me.  Later  on  he 
lost  his  entire  apiary  by  foul  brood.  I  in- 
creased to  two  colonies  the  first  season,  win- 
tering them  successfully,  and  increased  to 
seven  the  next  year.  We  got  no  white  hon- 
ey this  year,  but  the  buckwheat  yield  of 
honey  was  something  unusual. 

All  of  my  seven  colonies  were  well  sup- 
plied for  winter,  and  out  of  one  super  on  one 
hive  I  extracted  during  the  fall  flow  175  lbs. 
I  have  never  since  had  any  thing  like  it,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  we  have  gotten 
very  little  if  any  buckwheat  honey. 

I  kept  increasing  until  I  had  upward  of 
100  colonies,  buying  out  several  small  apia- 
ries, but  never  selling  any  bees.  I  lost  very 
few  colonies  during  the  winter,  but  in  the 
spring  I  usually  lost  some  by  robbing  or 
dwindling  through  various  causes;  and  as  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  keep  all  good 
strong  colonies  during  the  honey  flow  I 
would  unite  my  smallest  swarms  with  some 
rather  weak  colony,  and  get  them  ready  for 
the  surplus  boxes. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tell  here 
how  I  manage;  but  I  can  simply  say  that  I 
learn  to  know  my  bees  and  try  to  give  them 
just  what  they  require.  Of  course,  I  have 
to  run  over  the  yard  often,  but  it  pays. 

I  have  averaged  about  100  lbs.  to  the  col- 
ony one  year  with  another.  My  best  year 
was  1902,  when  I  averaged  through  the  yard 
160  lbs.  I  sell  my  honey  to  the  merchant 
almost  entirely,  putting  up  the  extracted  in 
glass,  and  my  comb  I  pack  in  the  no-drip 
shipping-case,  24  sections  to  the  case. 

I  winter  by  packing  my  bees  in  a  special 
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FIG.  1.— A  BEE-KEEPER'S  TRANSFERRING  PARTY  AT  LUNCH. 


winter  hive  to  hold  four  colonies,  packing 
all  around  with  kiln-dried  planer- shavings. 
I  leave  them  in  this  packing  until  nearly 
swarming  season,  when  they  are  placed  on 
the  summer  stands. 

I  am  looking  after  some  215  colonies  this 
spring,  but  I  expect  to  increase  to  500  right 
away.  The  photograph  shows  my  home 
yard  of  about  160  colonies.  I  find  that,  with 
a  little  help,  I  can  manage  a  greater  num- 
ber. 

I  might  write  a  long  article  on  how  I  sell 
my  honey,  but  will  not  take  up  space  here; 
but  let  me  say,  don't  be  careless  and  put 
your  honey  on  the  market  unless  it  is  the 
best  and  the  package  the  neatest,  and  live 
up  to  every  agreement  you  make  with  your 
purchaser. 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 


A  TRANSFERRING  EXCURSION. 


Transferring    Sixty   Colonies    from    Boxes   to 
Modern  Hives. 

BY  WM.    A  SEISER. 


I  enclose  four  pictures  of  a  transferring 
excursion  that  we  made  to  Salem  on  the  1st 
of  May.  Fig.  1  shows  the  party  under  one 
of  the  apple-trees,  with  the  lunch  spread  out 
on  boxes,  the  ladies  sitting  on  the  grass  and 


seats,  and  the  gentlemen  standing  in  the 
background. 

You  will  notice  in  Fig.  2  a  box  hive  turned 
upside  down.  The  super  on  the  old  box  was 
a  soap- box,  and  you  can  see  the  printing  on 
the  box,  as  it  is  inverted.  The  box  into 
which  we  are  drumming  the  bees  is  made 
exactly  to  fit  flush  on  the  inside  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive.  Norman  Mattson  is  to  the 
right,  drumming  with  two  sticks  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  writer  is  on  the  left,  drumming 
with  two  sticks  on  the  other  side,  with  one 
of  the  guests  assisting,  holding  the  drum- 
ming-box down.  My  plan  is  to  have  each 
one  of  the  sticks  hit  the  side  of  the  box  with 
a  slight  jar  at  different  times  —  not  simul- 
taneously. I  have  gotten  better  results 
from  this  than  from  any  other  way. 

I  have  forgotten  exactly,  but  think  we 
transferred,  in  all,  fifteen  colonies  that  day. 
We  had  some  sixty  colonies  in  all  to  trans- 
fer. The  other  picture  shows  the  beautiful 
apple-blossoms  and  the  tree  under  which 
our  operating-table  was  placed;  a  pile  of 
drone  comb  as  we  threw  it  in  a  heap,  and  a 
barrelful  of  combs  in  which  there  was  no 
honey  nor  brood,  to  be  melted,  and  some  of 
the  cans  into  which  we  could  put  the  chunk 
honey,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  hives  in  the 
apiary  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  fence. 
I  am  sorry  this  picture  did  not  take  in  the 
operating- table  and  some  things  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  it.  The  last  picture  shows  one 
corner  of  the  apiary,  which  we  have  enclosed 
on  two  sides  with  a  board  fence. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IF    I    WERE    TO    START     ANEW,    WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 


Would  Adopt  8-frame  Lock-cornered  Hive,  Sta- 
ple-spaced Frames,  4x5  Plain  Sections. 


BY  J.   E.   CRANE. 


This  reminds  me  of  the  question  that  oft- 
en comes  to  us  all:  If  I  were  to  begin  life 
over,  how  would  I  live?  If  we  could  only 
begin  with  all  the  experience  of  the  years 
that  are  past,  how  much  greater  might  be 
our  success!  It  is  just  forty  years  this  very 
winter  since  I  bought  my  first  hive  of  bees. 
How  many  different  styles  of  hives,  frames, 
supers,  boxes,  etc.,  I  have  used  I  can  not 
tell.  Could  I  have  begun  with  my  present 
experience  it  would  have  made  a  difference 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  I  am  sure. 
Were  I  to  begin  again  I  would  doubtless  use 
a  single-board  hive  of  size  to  hold  eight 
Langstroth  frames,  with  improved  bottom- 
boards,  for  comb  honey;  or  for  extracting, 
ten  frames.  I  would  have  them  lock-cor- 
nered too.  Such  have  always  had  a  very 
substantial  look;  but  within  a  few  days  I 
have  come  to  have  a  respect  for  lock  corners 
I  never  had  before.     It  was  on  this  wise: 

Wishing  to  use  the  sides  of  an  old  tea- 
chest  I  tried— yes,  and  after  a  time  succeed- 
ed in  knocking  it  to  pieces.  It  was  of  soft 
lumber,  f    thick,  and   nailed  with   small   (I 


think)  one-inch  nails;  had  been  transported 
half  around  the  earth  with  merchandise, 
and  since  its  arrival  in  the  Occident  had  been 
used  for  various  purposes,  and  yet  every 
corner  was  perfect,  and  came  apart  with 
more  difficulty  than  an  ordinary  box  hive  i 
thick  nailed  with  heavy  nails. 

As  we  have  a  good  deal  of  propolis  in  this 
section  I  think  I  should  prefer  a  plain  Lang- 
stroth frame.  A  staple  below  the  ends  of 
the  top- bar  to  keep  the  frame  from  slipping 
endwise,  and  staples  both  at  top  and  half 
way  down  at  sides,  to  keep  them  properly 
spaced  would  be  preferred.  I  don't  think  1 
would  care  to  have  the  sharp  edge  of  sheet 
iron  or  tin  for  ends  of  frames  to  rest  on,  as, 
in  a  yard  I  bought  last  spring,  where  these 
are  used,  I  find  with  many  the  space  back 
of  the  metal  so  filled  with  propolis  as  to 
make  them  a  nuisance.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
I  would  have  all  frames  for  brood- chamber 
wired,  or  a  thin  strip  of  wood  for  an  upright 
in  the  center  of  the  frame  from  the  top  bar 
to  bottom.  These  strips  are  more  easily  put 
in,  and  just  as  good,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
prevent  sagging  and  do  little  if  any  harm. 
Top-bars  should  be  at  least  §  inch  thick. 

For  a  super  I  would  use  a  shallow  box  five 
inches  deep,  with  corners  locked  the  same 
as  a  brood-chamber.  It  should  be  20|  inches 
long,  and  12  inches  wide  inside,  and  hold  30 
plain  sections  4x5. 

The  bottom  should  be  covered  with  slats 
the  proper  distance[apart  for  the  sections  to 


FIG.  2.— BOX-HIVE  TURNED   UPSIDE   DOWN  PREPARATORY  TO   DRUMMING  THE   BEES  OUT. 
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FIG.    3.  — THE  TRANSFERRING-TABLE  UNDER  THE  APPLE-TREE. 


rest  on.  One  side  of  the  super  should  have, 
near  the  top  and  bottom,  double- pointed 
tacks  driven  in  so  as  to  engage  the  edges  of 
the  sections,  keeping  them  just  i\  inch  from 
sides  of  super;  also  one  side  of  the  following 
board  should  have  at  top  and  bottom  double- 
pointed  tacks  or  a  thin  strip  of  wood  i\  thick 
to  keep  the  section  edges  just  that  distance 
from  the  board.  I  have  used  wedges  for 
pressing  the  following- board  against  the 
sections,  and  also  forcing  the  sections  and 
separators  closely  together.  There  is  little 
fault  to  find  with  wedges;  but  if  I  were  to 
begin  anew  I  think  I  should  prefer  springs 
if  they  were  not  too  expensive. 

From  the  size  of  the  super  you  see  I  would 
use  a  section  4X5  outside,  and  1|  thick,  and 
plain.  There  are  several  reasons  for  using 
a  clamp  or  super  and  section  of  these  sizes. 
The  super  would  just  fit  the  top  of  the 
brood- chamber,  and  fit  the  sections.  The 
sections  could  go  in  either  lengthwise  or 
crosswise,  if  preferred. 

I  should  prefer  the  4x5xl|  plain,  as,  with 
a  carton,  it  would  average  an  exact  pound; 
is  very  popular  in  some  markets;  cuts  up 
better  on  the  table  than  a  thicker  one,  and 
will,  I  have  re  ison  to  believe,  be  filled  quick- 
er than  a  thicker  one.  I  have  200  supers 
holding  28  sections  4^X5X1^  plain,  making 
a  very  thin  comb,  as  sections  go;  and  I  am 
unable  to  see  but  bees  fill  such  a  clamp  as 
soon  as  one  holding  but  24  sections  of  the 
same  capacity,  but  |  inch  thicker. 


For  some  reason  bees  will  fill  a  thin  sec- 
tion, and  seal  it  quicker,  than  a  thick  one  of 
the  same  weight.  A  tall  section  also  gives 
room  for  a  larger  number  on  top  of  the 
hive,  which  is  often  an  advantage. 

I  would  use  a  slatted  separator  with  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  to  engage  the  edges  of 
the  sections,  and  so  keep  the  sections  just  a 
bee- space  from  the  separator,  thus  giving 
the  bees  a  chance  to  pass  along  the  sides  of 
the  combs  and  edges  of  sections  from  one  of 
the  supers  to  the  other.  So  well  has  this 
pleased  me  that  I  have,  within  a  few  years, 
thrown  aside  all  my  old  separators,  and  made 
over  all  my  old  supers,  and  made  new  sep- 
arators for  some  1200  supers,  so  I  could  use  a 
four-  beeway  section  on  all,  without  regard  to 
expense,  and  have  no  reason  to  regret  it. 

Over  the  hive  comes  a  roof,  and  I  now 
think  I  should  have  it  covered  with  tin,  or 
sheet  iron,  painted  on  both  sides,  and  pro- 
jecting a  little  beyond  the  rest  of  the  hive. 
I  mean  that  the  edges  of  the  roof  should 
project,  not  the  edges  of  tin  alone. 

I  shall  include  in  my  fixtures  an  escape- 
board  i  inch  think.  On  the  upper  side  it 
should  be  around  the  edges  i  inch  thicker  to 
make  a  bee-space  under  the  super.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  brood-chamber,  and  have  a  Porter  bee- 
escape  in  the  center  of  it.  Enough  of  them 
should  be  made  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  off 
supers  rapidly,  and  free  them  from  bees. 

I  would  also  have  a  good  supply  of  honey- 
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boards,  so  made  of  thin  lumber  as  to  compel 
the  bees  to  go  up  into  the  super  from  the 
sides  of  the  brood-box,  and  thus  prevent 
their  carrying  up  dirty  wax  from  below  when 
finishing  sections  above  old  combs.  Among 
appliances  I  would  include  a  good  honey-ex- 
tractor, as  there  is  always  more  or  less  hon- 
ey that  should  be  extracted  as  unfinished 
sections,  etc. 

I  have  always  made  my  own  extractors; 
but  were  I  beginning  anew  I  would  buy  a 
first-class  machine.  A  four- comb  Cowan 
will  do  the  work  very  satisfactorily. 

Another  appliance  I  would  get  as  soon  as 
I  had  a  few  hives  of  bees;  and  that  is,  a  good 
wax-extractor.  I  made  one  of  these  a  few 
years  ago,  and  am  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  wax  they  save;  but  after  using  it  I  was 
chagrined  to  find  out  how  many  hundred 
pounds  of  wax  I  had  lost  for  lack  of  a  good 
press.  I  find  my  old  combs  average  ^  lb.  of 
wax  for  each  Langstroth  frame  emptied. 

I  have  never  used  drone  traps  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  believing  it  much  easier  and 
more  economical  to  reduce  the  drone  comb 
in  a  hive,  or  cut  off  the  heads  of  drones  be- 
fore they  hatch  than  to  rear  great  broods 
of  them  and  then  catch  and  kill  thtm  after- 
ward. 

Whether  few  or  many  colonies  are  kept, 
I  should  want  some  conveniences  for  rearing 
queens  so  as  to  rear  them  from  my  best  col- 
onies, both  for  the  pleasure  and  profit. 

There  is  another  matter  I  should  speak  of 


before  closing;  and  that  is,  that  whether 
hives,  frames,  supers,  sections,  etc.,  are 
made  at  home  with  a  Barnes  saw  or  at  a 
near-by  factory  or  by  a  manufacturer  of 
bee-supplies,  I  would  have  them  made  as  ac- 
curately as  possible,  with  good  machinery 
and  by  equally  good  mechanics.  Few  things 
are  more  provoking  and  irritating  than  ill- 
fitting  hive  fixtures.  If  you  set  a  brood- 
chamber  on  a  smooth  level  table  or  fioor, 
and  have  it  stand  on  one  end  and  side  and  have 
the  other  end  and  side  rise  from  the  floor  till 
one  corner  rises  from  i  to  i  inch,  it  makts 
it  unfit  for  use. 

Unless  the  supers  are  nroperly  made  they 
too  will  be  "on  the  wind,"  and  putting  the 
two  together  leaves  a  space  large  enough 
for  bees  to  fill  with  propolis,  or  robbers  to 
enter  in  some  unguarded  moment,  and,  be 
fore  you  are  aware,  ruin,  perhaps,  your  best 
stock. 

I  would  not  stand  a  variation  of  more  than 
;/o  of  an  inch  from  the  right  size,  and  that 
would  be  just  s--  too  much. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  would  order  from 
supply- dealers  or  not,  as  I  have  sometimes 
received  samples  I  would  not  use  if  thfy 
were  given  me,  but  rather  order  a  single 
sample,  and,  if  it  pleased  me,  and  could  be 
duplicated  with  sufficient  accuracy,  order  of 
them;  othewise  get  what  I  wanted  near 
home,  where  I  could  oversee  the  work,  and 
have  it  done  right. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 


FIG.  4.— THE  TRANSFERRED  BEE- YARD. 
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FIG 


1.  —THE  CORRECT  WAY  OF  SETTING  A  SUPER  OR  UPPER  STORY  ON  A  COVER  TO  AVOID 

BEE-KILLING. 


HOW  TO    HANDLE    HIVES    AND    FRAMES 
WITHOUT  KILLING  BEES. 


Why  the  Bee-killing  Practice  Should  be  Avoid- 
ed; Self-spacing  vs.  Unspaced  Frames. 

BY  E.    R.    ROOT. 

In  our  last  issue  our  senior  editor  express- 
ed pity  and  regret  that  so  many  bees  are 
maimed  and  killed  in  handling  them.  I  my- 
self have  seen  bee-keepers  show  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  lives  of  their  little  pets. 
One  man  told  me  once  that  when  it  was 
cheaper  for  him  to  kill  a  few  bees— that  is, 
when  he  could  make  more  money  by  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  a  few  of  his  live  stock- 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  mash  and  maim;  that 
he  killed  only  a  few  hundred  in  a  year,  and 
he  considered  his  time  worth  many  times 
the  lives  of  those  bees.  I  suspect  that 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  if  we  con- 
sider only  dollars  and  cents.  But  there  is 
an  ethical  and  humanitarian  side  to  this 
question;  and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that,  if 
we  plan  rightly,  getting  into  the  correct 
habit  of  working,  we  can  avoid  killing  any 
bees  and  yet  not  waste  any  time. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  hives, 
frames,  and  other  implements  used.  But 
the  kind  of  supplies  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  as  one  would  suppose.  One  who 
is  not  familiar  with  handling  a  closed-end 
frame  will  kill  more  bees  than  one  who  is. 
It  is  probably  true  that  one  who  is  not  ac- 
custorried  to  loose  unspaced  frames  will 
maim  not  a  few  of  the  inmates  of  the  hive 
by  carelessly  drawing  these  same  frames 
out  of  the  hive  because  they  feel  different 
and  handle  differently. 


As  we  are  now  right  in  the  midst  of  bee- 
handling,  a  few  suggestions  to  beginners 
may  not  be  amiss  to  even  a  few  of  the  vet- 
erans. The  novice,  at  least,  should  begin 
to  form  correct  habits  of  working.  He 
should  always  have  a  tender  heart,  for,  as  I 
shall  try  to  show,  a  regard  for  the  lives  of 
our  little  servants  will  save  many  a  sting. 

HOW  TO  OPEN  A  HIVE  AND  TAKE  OFF  SUPERS 
WITHOUT  KILLING  AND  MASHING  BEES. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  some 
hints  as  to  how  this  may  be  done.  With  a 
screwdriver  or  hive-tool  pry  the  cover  up 
gently.  When  a  crack  has  been  made  abouc 
iJg  and  not  more  than  I  inch  wide,  blow  in  a 
few  puffs  of  smoke.  If  the  bees  are  gentle, 
only  one  whiff  will  be  necessary.  If  they 
are  cross,  use  just  enough  to  drive  away  the 
few  bees  that  will  be  aroused  by  the  break- 
ing loose  of  the  propolis  between  the  cover 
and  the  hive.  Lay  this  on  the  ground,  top 
side  down.  We  will  suppose  in  this  case  we 
wish  to  lift  off  the  extracting-super  or  upper 
story  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
brood- nest.  Remove  this  in  the  same  way 
the  cover  was  lifted  off.  If  the  frames  are 
closed-end  (or  part  closed-end  Hke  the  Hoff- 
man) the  super  may  be  stood  up  on  end;  or 
it  may  be  set  down  on  the  cover  catercor- 
nered;  but  before  the  super  actually  comes 
in  contact  with  the  cover,  give  it  a  slight 
side  twist.  This  will  serve  to  brush  off  any 
bees  that  may  be  between  the  edges  that 
come  in  contact.  I  said,  set  the  super  down 
on  the  cover  catercornered.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  reduce  the  edges  of  contact  to  the 
smallest  point  possible.  Let  one  corner 
strike  the  cover  cleat  with  a  bearing  surface 
of  not  more  than  1|  inches.     The  other  end 
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should  rest  on  the  other  cleat  so  that  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  super  and  upper  edge  of 
the  cover  cleat  cross  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
X.  The  actual  point  of  contact  will  then  be 
only  at  the  intersection  of  the  X.  This 
leaves  the  whole  under  side  of  the  super  and 
pretty  nearly  all  the  edges  at  both  ends  and 
sides  with  a  clear  bee-space,  for  the  cleats 
project  I  inch  beyond  the  under  surface  of 
the  cover  now  upside  down;  and  even  if  a 
part  of  the  super  and  t  p  of  the  cover  were 
olack  with  bees,  no  harm  will  be  done.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  seen  bee-keepers  set 
their  supers  flat  on  the  ground,  often  un- 
even. The  result  is  a  lot  of  killed  and 
mangled  bees.  This  is  made  the  worse  if 
there  is  no  bee- space  on  the  under  side  of 
the  super  or  hive.  As  most  modern  hives 
have  the  bee-space  on  the  top  and  not  on 
the  bottom  it  follows  that  the  practice  kills 
many  bees. 

Now  we  will  proceed  to  open  the  brood- 
nest.  A  puff  or  two  of  smoke  over  the  top 
of  the  frames  will  drive  down  any  "insur- 
gents ' '  that  may  be  disposed  to  offer  at- 
tack. As  the  hive  is  one  of  the  closed- end 
type  it  will  kill  bees  if  any  thing  will,  so  I 
take  one  of  this  sort. 

We  will  select  the  frame  we  desire  to  re- 
move, and  with  the  screwdriver  gently  break 
loose  the  propolis  connections  of  the  frames 
on  either  side.  We  will  now  pull  aside  the 
frames  en  masse  next  to  us,  and  push  the 
other  set  en  masse  away  from  us.  With 
the  space  thus  made  on  each  side   of  the 


frame,  we  lift  it  out  and  examine  the  char- 
acter of  the  brood;  and  if  we  find  eggs  we 
conclude  the  queen  is  present;  but  if  no  ej/gs 
are  found  on  either  side  of  the  frame  we  pick 
out  the  set  of  frames  next  to  us  en  masse. 
As  we  have  not  broken  the  propohs  connec- 
tions they  will  all  hang  together  in  one  solid 
block,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  Fig.  2 
We  examine  the  two  brood  surfaces  and  set 
it  back  in  the  hive  If  we  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  then  as  to  what  the  queen  is  doing, 
we  look  over  the  two  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  other  set  of  frames.  Usually  one  such 
examination  is  sufficient  to  give  us  all  the 
information  we  desire.  As  a  rule,  one 
frame  picked  from  the  center  of  the  brood- 
nest  will  tell  me  all  that  I  wish  to  know  as 
to  what  the  queen  is  doing,  the  amount  of 
honey  gathered,  etc. 

The  operator,  you  will  note  by  the  above 
photos,  puts  the  single  frame  removed  on 
the  ground,  leaning  it  against  one  leg.  In 
doing  this  he  is  careful  to  see  that  he  kills 
no  bees.  As  the  other  nine  frames— four  in 
one  bunch  and  five  in  the  other— were  han- 
dled without  separating  them,  no  bees  were 
mashed,  because  no  frames  were  spread  and 
put  back  together  again. 

The  act  of  lifting  up  the  two  sets  of  frames 
will  give  a  practic  »1  man  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  honey  there  is  in  them;  and  if  he 
now  holds  them  up  to  the  light,  looking  be- 
tween the  frames,  first  at  the  top  side  and 
at  the  bottom,  he  can  give  a  pretty  fair 
estimate  as  to  the  amount   of   brood,  and 


FIG.  2.— HOW  TO   HANDLE  CLOSED-END   FRAMES  WITHOUT  KILLING  BEES. 
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honey  too,  in  the  "shole  four  or  five  fram*  s 
as  the  case  may  be,  especially  if  they  be  less 
than  the  Langstroth  depth. 

Unless  one  desires  to  find  the  queen  and 
clip  her  or  destroy  her  and  introduce  another, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  one  at  any  time  to 
look  for  the  queen,  much  less  pull  all  the 
frames  apart.  *  The  mere  presence  of  eggs 
seen  on  one  of  the  brood  surfaces  examined, 
laid  in  regular  order,  is  suflScient  guarantee 
of  her  presence;  and  a  practiced  eye  will  soon 
tell  whetber  she  is  doing  her  duty  as  a  good 
mother  ought  to  do. 

I  have  heard  this  hue  and  cry  time  and 
again  about  how  closed-end  frames  will  kill 
bees.  If  one  is  to  examine  every  bit  of 
comb  surface,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  he 
will  increase  his  chance  of  bee-killing.  But 
why  waste  valuable  time  in  hunting  the 
queen  or  going  over  every  inch  of  brood 
surface  when  the  examination  of  frames  in 
the  manner  indicated  will  suffice? 

As  the  particular  style  of  closed- end 
frame  shown  in  the  illustration  is  pivoted  in 
the  center  there  is  very  little  chance  for 
killing  bees  when  putting  them  back  into 
place.  Even  if  the  end-bars  are  completely 
smothered  with  them,  they  can  be  set  down, 
the  action  itself  brushing  them  out  of  the 
way,  when  not  a  bee  netd  be  killed.  We 
will  suppose  that  we  have  put  back  both  sets 
of  frames  en  masse.  If  the  combs  are  not 
lou'ged  apart,  and  there  are  not  too  many 
bees,  we  can  space  them  just  far  enough 
apart— that  is,  the  two  sets  of  tdem— to  leave 
just  barely  room  enough  to  slide  in  the 
frame  we  first  took  out,  and  which  we  have 
leaned  against  ourselves.  This  will  brush 
all  the  bees  off  the  end-bars,  and  not  kill  a 
bee.  If  the  combs  are  slightly  bulged,  space 
the  two  sets  of  frames  apart  as  far  as  they 
will  go.  Pick  up  the  smoker,  and  with  one 
or  two  whiffs  at  each  end  of  the  hive  drive 
the  bees  away  from  the  end  bars.  Do  the 
same  with  the  frame  that  is  still  out  and  is 
yet  to  be  inserted.  Quickly  put  it  in  place, 
and  while  doing  'so  blow  smoke  down  near 
the  end- bars;  and  if  jou  then  hear  bones 
crack  it  will  be  your  fault  unless  time  is 
more  important  than  a  few  bees. 

I  dislike  smashing  bees  between  end-bars, 
for  two  reasons;  first,  from  a  humane  point 
of  view;  and,  second,  because  the  little  car- 
casses of  the  bees,  even  when  mashed  down 
flat,  leave  a  space  between  the  end-bars  in 
which  the  bees  will  be  sure  to  chink  propo- 
lis. Next  time  the  frame,  by  reason  of  the 
chinked-in  propolis,  will  be  much  harder  to 
remove. 

Hoffman  frames  may  be  handled  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  closed  ends  shown 
here  in  the  illustration.  When  one  uses  the 
old  unspaced  Langstroth  h«  will  have  to 
work  on  a  little  different  plan;  and  even 
then  he  will  be  liable  to  kill  bees  under  the 

*  If  one  is  not  lookincr  for  disease  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
when  running  for  honey  to  pull  apart  all  ihe  frames 
except  to  clip  or  remove  the  quf  en,  and  ev  n  then  an 
expert  will  often  locate  her  on  the  first  two  or  three 
frames.  The  course  of  her  egg-laying  will  show  where 
she  ought  to  be.  Frames  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible,  and  hives  should  be  handled  more. 


projections  of  the  top-bar  if  wooden  rabbets 
are  used,  unless  he  blows  smoke  along  the 
rabbet,  or  brushes  away  the  bees  that  may 
be  in  the  way.  The  main  thing  to  observe 
in  handling  unspaced  frames  is  to  space  such 
frames  carefully;  then  when  one  desires  to 
remove  one  frame  he  squeezes  those  on  ei- 
ther side  together  slightly  until  room  is  secur- 
ed. But  with  such  frames  it  is  impractic- 
able to  handle  frames  en  masse  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  This  en  masse  method  of 
handling  big  chunks  of  the  brood  nest  when 
fixed  or  spaced  frames  are  used  saves  the 
lives  of  a  good  many  bees.  An  unspaced 
frame  must  be  fingered  into  place  one  at  a 
time,  and  not  four  or  five  at  a  time  as  may 
be  done  with  the  self-spacers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW    TO    SA.VE      UNNECESSARY     LIFTING     IN 
TAKING  OFF  FILLED  SUPERS  OF    HONEY. 

But  favorable  weather  did  not  come  and 
continue;  for  on  the  very  next  day  in  the 
afternoon  another  rainstorm  commenced, 
and  bad  weather  continued  the  most  of  the 
time  during  the  next  eight  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  clover  bloom  is  nearly  past. 
We  now  have  a  few  days  of  fine  bee  weath- 
er, still  and  clear,  ^^iih  hot  days  and  nights, 
which  the  bees  improve  a^  best  they  can  on 
the  few  nectar  giving  flowers  which  are 
still  in  bloom.  The  first  blossom-buds  on  the 
bas«iwood-trees  commenced  to  open  on  the 
sixth  day  of  July,  and  I  hoped  that  the  good 
weather  would  continue  right  along;  but 
with  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  a  two- 
days'  rain  commenced,  which  kept  the  bees 
in  the  hive  nearly  all  the  time.  It  is  now 
the  tenth  day  of  July,  and  15  days  since  my 
last  visit  to  the  out-apiary.  As  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  fine  day  I  start  to  make  my 
sixih  visit  to  that  enchan  ing  place.  Before 
going,  however,  I  catch  and  cage  three  just- 
laying  queens,  from  as  many  nuclei  in  the 
home  yard,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  give 
them  to  any  of  the  nine  colonies  I  made  at 
the  last  visit,  which  may,  by  any  mean?, 
have  failed  to  get  a  laying  queen  from  the 
cells  then  given,  taking  them,  together  with 
a  load  of  supers,  with  rre.  As  the  bass- 
wood  is  now  nearing  full  bloom  I  am  hoping 
for  better  weather,  the  same  as  the  farm- 
ers are,  whi,  all  along  the  road,  are  open- 
ing out  their  hay,  which  "got  caught"  out 
in  the  rain.  Arriving  I  find  the  bees  rush- 
ing out  of  and  into  the  hives,  almost  like 
mad  in  their  wild  scramble  for  the  bass  wood 
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nectar,  which,  to  me,  seems  so  thin  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  the  gathering,  owing  to  the 
bloom  having  been  kept  wet  continually  for 
the  past  sixty  hours.  While  the  "scram- 
ble"  for  this  thin  basswood  nectar  is  just  as 
great  as  was  that  for  clover  nectar  at  my 
last  visit,  yet  the  number  of  bees  going  into 
and  out  of  the  entrances  to  the  hives  has 
lessened  somewhat,  owing  to  the  death  by 
old  age  of  quite  a  number  of  the  bees  which 
were  on  the  stage  of  action  at  the  time  the 
colonies  were  "swarmed,"  while,  as  yet, 
none  of  the  emerging  bees  are  quite  old 
enough  to  become  field  workers. 

The  first  work  is  to  look  after  these  thir- 
teen colonies,  so  that,  should  there  be  any 
supers  ready  to  come  off,  they  can  be  put  on 
escape- boards  the  first  thing,  this  giving  the 
bees  time  to  leave  the  sections  so  these  fill- 
ed supers  can  be  carried  home  with  me.  I 
find  that  each  one  of  the  thirteen  has  one  su- 
per fully  completed,  ready  to  take  off;  and 
several  of  them  have  a  second  super  nearly 
so;  but  as  I  wish  to  take  off  no  sections  not 
fully  sealed  over,  at  this  time  in  the  white- 
honey  harvest,  these  nearly  filled  supers  are 
allowed  to  ijemain  on  the  hive.  The  taking- 
off  at  this  time  is  done  thus: 


DOOLITTLE'S  SCHEME  OF  USING  A  WHEELBARROW  TO  SAVE 
lir_-l  HEAVY    LIFTING. 


I  put  on  the  wheelbarrow  (every  apiary 
should  have  a  wheelbarrow  ready  for  use  at 
a  moment's  notice)  an  empty  hive,  and  be- 
side it  I  put  an  escape-board,  and  on  this  es- 
cape board  a  super  of  sections  filled  with 
f  oundat  ion.  The  wheelbarrow  is  now  brought 
up  close  to  one  of  these  colonies  that  has  a 
super  ready  to  come  off,  when  the  supers 
which  are  not  ready  are  set  on  top  of  the 
super  on  the  wheelbarrow,  and  the  complet- 
ed super  set  on  the  empty  hive.  By  using 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  working  in  this  way, 
there  is  little  if  any  bending  of  the  back 
when  lifting  the  filled  and  nearly  filled  su- 
pers, so  the  work  is  done  quite  easily  —  in 


fact,  with  as  little  fatigue  as  is  possible, 
and  very  much  less  than  will  occur  when  su- 
pers, hives,  etc.,  are  handled  from  the 
ground.  The  supers  being  now  all  off  the 
hive  and  on  the  wheelbarrow,  they  are  rear- 
ranged in  putting  back  as  follows: 

The  one  that  was  at  the  top,  the  same  be- 
ing the  one  which  was  put  on  at  the  last  vis- 
it, if  the  bees  have  worked  in  it  at  all,  as 
they  have  in  nearly  all  of  them,  is  set  back 
directly  on  the  brood-chamber,  and  on  top  of 
this  is  put  the  one  which  is  nearly  complet- 
ed, and  on  top  of  the  two  I  place  the  empty 
super,  or  super  of  empty  sections,  just 
brought  on  the  wheelbarrow.  The  board 
having  the  bee-escape  in  it  is  now  put  on, 
and  on  this  the  completed  super  is  set.  Hav- 
ing things  arranged  thus,  and  working  in 
this  way,  no  useless  motions  are  made  or 
lifting  done  that  counts  for  naught.  The 
cover  is  now  put  oh,  and  another  escape- 
board  and  super  of  empty  sections  gotten, 
when  I  go  to  the  next  hive,  treating  that  in 
the  same  way  if  it  is  in  the  same  condition. 
If  I  find  that  any  have  done  less  work,  then 
the  nearest  completed  of  the  two  supers^ 
not  as  yet  fully  finished,  is  set  on  the  brood- 
chamber,  the  one  little  worked  in  top  of 
that,  and  the  empty  one 
from  the  wheelbarrow 
on  top  of  this,  with  the 
escape-board  and  com- 
pleted super  above  the 
three,  as  before.  The 
thing  sought  after  is  to 
give  room  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  we  shall  not 
have  a  lot  of  unfinished 
sections  should  the  sea- 
son prove  poor  from  now 
on,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  plenty  of  room 
for  the  largest  yield  from 
basswood  that  is  like'y 
to  occur  in  our  locality; 
or,  in  the  terms  of  an- 
cient parlance,  have  the 
"pot"  right  side  up, 
should  there  be  a  great 
' '  downpour  of  por- 
ridge."  The  old  saying 
is,  that  "a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire;"  and 
having  been  severely 
burned  several  times 
during  the  past  by  put- 
ting an  empty  super  under  a  partly  filled 
one,  just  at  this  stage  in  the  basswood 
bloom,  which  resulted,  thr>  ugh  a  poor  sea- 
son afterward,  in  my  having  all  the  sections 
in  both  supers  worked  in.  yet  none  com- 
pleted in  either,  I  am,  perhaps,  over-cautious 
now  on  this  point.  However.  I  think  it  bet- 
ter to  use  great  caution  at  all  times  about 
putting  an  empty  super  under  a  partially 
full  one,  and  especially  so  after  having  found 
that  by  putting  the  empty  one  on  top  better 
results  can  usually  be  obtained.  I  next  look 
after  the  three  colonies  made  by  "shook" 
swarming  at  the  fifth  vi^it,  exchanging  su- 
pers  and  adding  the  third,  where  needed, 
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the  same  as  was  given  wnen  telling  how  the 
thirteen  were  treated  at  that  time.  These 
have  the  supers  containing  the  bait  sections 
nearly  completed,  and  I  am  tempted  to  take 
them  off,  but  finally  conclude  to  leave  them, . 
which  proved  the  best  thing  to  do,  the  way 
the  season  turned. 

DOO^ITTLE'S     CANDY     METHOD     OF     INTRO- 
DUCING. 

I  now  look  after  the  nine  colonies  made  at 
the  last  visit,  and  an  examination  shows 
that  all  have  laying  queens  but  one,  so  I 
have  two  of  the  three  brought,  to  carry  back 


DOOLITTLE'S  HOME- MADE  INTRODUCING- CAGE 


home.    To  the  one  having  lost  its  queen  a 
frame  of  young  brood  is  given,  taken  from 
one  of   the   others,  and   one   of   the   three 
queens  I  have  in  cages  is  given  to  it.     The 
removable  stopper  in  this  cage  is  one  which 
I   call  a  "candy  cord,"  which   is   made   by 
boring  a  five-sixteenths  hole  through  a  piece 
of  an  old  broom- handle  one  inch 
long,  or  some  other  piece  of  wood 
that  will   fit   into   a   round  wire- 
cloth  queen- cage,  the  cage   being 
made   by  rolling  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth,  fourteen   or  sixteen   mesh 
to  the   inch,  around  said  broom- 
handle  or  the  finger,  and   "lock- 
ing the  edges  so  it  will  retain  the 
size  wanted.     This  "cork,"  made 
from   the  broom  handle,  has  the 
hole  filled  with  "  queen-cage  can- 
dy," made  by  stirring  and  knead- 
ing powdered  sugar  and  honey  to- 
gether till  a  stiff  dough  is  formed,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  all  of  our  late  literature  on  bee- 
keeping.     This   inch   in   length  of  hole   is 
filled  with  the  queen  candy,  so  the  bees  can 
liberate  the  queen  at  a  time  when  she  will 
be  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  bees,  and  at 
the   same  time   not  require  my  coming  to 


the  out-apiary  to  look  after  the  matter,  as 
would  be  necessary  by  other  ways  of  intro- 
duction. As  a  rule  it  will  take  the  bees 
about  24  hours  to  eat  the  candy  out  of  an 
inch  in  length  of  the  five-sixteenths-inch 
hole,  which  is  about  the  right  length  of  time 
in  this  case  to  warrant  safe  introduction. 

Having  the  queen  all  ready  for  the  hive, 
a  center  frame  is  removed,  and,  after  shak- 
ing the  bees  off,  the  cage  is  crowded  between 
the  bottom  of  the  comb  and  the  bottom-bar 
to  the  frame,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wav  o^  the  bees  having  free  access  to 
the  candy  end  of  the  cage,  when 
the  frame  as  thus  prepared  is  set 
back  in  the  hive  and  the  hive 
closed. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time 
between  visits,  the  above,  and  the 
giving  of  queen-cells,  is  about  the 
only  way  that  queens  can  be  suc- 
cessfully supplied  to  queenless 
colonies  at  out-apiaries.  If  1 
think  any  of  these  new  colonies, 
or  those  having  upper  stories 
of  brood,  will  be  apt  to  need  more  room  than 
they  have,  I  now  put  on  at  the  top  a  hive 
containing  wired  frames  filled  with  founda- 
tion, so  that  they  can  draw  them  out  suita- 
ble for  more  reserve  combs,  and  fill  them 
with  honey  should  an  extra  good  yield  fol- 
low.    In  this  way  all  are  prepared  for  what- 


MANNER  OF  PLACING  CAGE  ON  THE  COMB. 

ever  may  come,  be  the  same  wet  or  dry, 
cold  or  hot,  a  rich  or  a  poor  season,  without 
feelirg  that  I  must  go  to  the  out- apiary 
with  any  change  of  weather  that  may  occur. 

WHAT  IT    COSTS    THE    BEEKEEPER    TO    LET 

GRASS   AND   WFEl>S  TANGLE  UP  THE 

EN .  RANGE. 

I  next  look  after  the 
"dooryards"  in  front  of 
all  the  colonies,  making 
sure  that  none  will  be 
bothered  in  their  flight  by 
grass  or  weeds,  as  well 
as  to  look  after  any  little 
odds  and  ends  that  may 
need  my  attention  be- 
fore leaving.  This  keep- 
ing of  grass  and  weeds 
down  in  front  of  the 
hives  is  quite  an  item 
here  in  New  York,  as 
they  spring  up  almost 
by  magic  in  a  wet  season 
like  this  one.  From 
some  experiments  I  have 
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made,  by  allowing  the  grass  to  "block" 
some  hives  for  this  purpose  I  find  that, 
where  badly  tangled,  the  colonies  in  such 
hives  will  not  store  more  than  two- thirds  as 
much  honey  during  a  good  basswood  yield  as 
will  those  having  a  free  flightway. 

I  am  led  to  speak  of  this  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  found  in  many  apiaries  which  I 
have  visited  during  basswood  bloom  the  bees 
crawling  or  hopping  from  spear  to  spear  of 
grass  or  weeds,  for  from  one  to  three  feet 
from  their  entrance,  before  they  could  ar- 
rive at  home  with  their  loads.  Heavy-load- 
ed bees  "  tangle  "  much  worse  than  those 
with  no  loads,  and  it  seems  cruel  to  make 
the  little  fellows  struggle  so  to  reach  home, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  apiarist's  loss  in 
honey.  The  looking  after  all  of  these  things 
is  often  what  makes  the  difference  between 
success  and  a  partial  or  entire  failure.  By 
this  time  the  bees  in  the  supers  above  the 
escape-boards  will  have  nearly  all  run  out  of 
them,  and  the  few  remaining  will  go  out 
during  my  wheeling  them  to  the  wagon, 
loading  and  getting  started.  The  load  and 
the  mud  make  slow  driving  the  order  this 
time,  and  it  is  about  1:30  p.m.  when  I  arrive 
at  home. 

In  the  above  the  reader  has  an  account  of 
what  was  done  at  the  sixth  visit.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  considerable  sermonizing  mixed 
in,  but  this  seems  necessary  for  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter. 


THE   J.   E.    CHAMBERS    NON- SWARMING    PLAN; 
WHY  WAS  IT  NOT  A  SUCCESS? 

I  have  read  with  the  deeoest  interest  Mr. 
J.  E.  Chambers'  article  in  the  May  1st  issue. 
When  his  non-swarming  plan  with  the  at- 
tachments came  out  in  the  Nov.  15th  Glean- 
ings I  was  s  1  impressed  wiih  it,  and  it  look- 
ed so  feasible,  that  I  made  up  50  sets  of  the 
attachments  and  had  them  ready  this  spring 
when  the  swarming  season  came  on. 

Last  spring  I  found  myself  with  only  19 
colonies  out  of  some  70,  because  of  the  pre- 
vious dry  year,  and  I  bent  all  my  efforts  to 
increase,  with  the  result  that  I  had  120  colo- 
nies by  fall— about  two-thirds  of  them  made 
with  a  nucleus  box  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  last  of  October.  This  year  I 
wanted  all  the  honey  I  could  get;  and,  to  get 
the  most,  I  wanted  to  prevent  all  the  swarm- 
ing I  could ;  and  because  it  looked  so  feasible 
and  Mr.  C.'s  assertion  of  its  almost  certain- 
ty to  prtvent  swarming,  I  prepared  myself 
as  above.  But  when  I  put  it  in  practice  I 
was  roost  woefully  disappointed.  I  think  I 
must  have  operated  upon  thirty  or  perhaps 


more  colonies.  At  first,  when  they  had 
queen-cells  started,  and  eggs  or  larvae  in, 
and  later  when  every  indication  pointed  in 
that  direction,  but  had  not  made  the  move 
yet,  and  in  every  instance,  it  was  an  utter 
failure— always  swarming  out  from  below 
as  soon  as  the  young  queen  was  ready,  and 
sometimes  attempting  it  from  above.  Three 
or  four  cases,  before  the  young  queen  swarm- 
ed, I  removed  the  old  queen  with  a  frame  of 
brood  and  honey  and  adhering  bees,  and  put 
them  on  a  new  stand.  After  the  usual  time 
the  young  queen  took  up  sway  in  the  old 
hive;  but  the  whole  operation  was  as  bad  a 
setback  as  if  the  swarm  had  gone  off,  which 
they  did  in  many  cases,  as  1  could  not  be 
there  to  watch  them.  Knowing  this  would 
be  the  case,  I  was  the  more  eager  to  try 
some  plan  that  would  give  me  control.  I 
think  I  followed  to  the  letter  the  drawings, 
specifications,  and  manipulations  given  in  the 
Nov.  15th  Gleanings,  except  the  few  cases 
indicated  above.  In  this  last  issue  the  chute 
differs  from  the  other  one  in  that  it  has  a  wire 
screen  which  brings  the  exit  at  the  top  of 
the  chute  while  the  other  is  at  the  zinc  be- 
low. The  last  one  operates  in  his  queen- 
rearing  hive  described  in  an  issue  between 
these  two. 

Now.  I  can  not  see  where  I  failed,  and  yet 
I  failed  utterly.  Toward  the  last  of  July, 
and  through  August  and  into  September,  I 
have  tarweed  honey,  and  I  can  not  help  it. 
Upon  this  I  am  planning  to  make  my  increase. 

A.  J.  Burns. 

Lusardi,  Cal.,  May  10. 


feeding  colonies  by  setting  the  hives 
on  bottom  roards  whi'h  con- 
tain pans  of  syrup. 
In  nearly  every  bee- journal  I  take  up  the 
question  is  asked, ' '  What  is  the  best  way  to 
feed   bees?"     Now,  there  are  many  ways. 
My  way  I  have  never  seen  in  print;  and  as 
it  may  help  others  I  send  my  directions.     I 
can  feed  an  eight-quart  pan  of  syrup  in  one 


night,  and  no  robber  be  any  the  wiser.     In 
the  first  place,  my  bottom-boards  are  inde- 

Eendent  of  or  separate  from  the  hives.  I 
ave  a  few  bottom-boards  made  expressly 
for  feeders.  I  go  to  the  tin- shop  and  have 
the  tinsmith  make  a  few  eight- quart  pans 
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with  perpendicular  sides,  with  a  flanged  rim. 
Then  I  take  a  compass  and  strike  a  circle  | 
inch  smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  pan,  on  a 
board,  saw^  it  out  and  bore  it  full  of  holes 
with  a  i-inch  bit.     This  is  a  follower-board. 

Next  1  compass  outside  of  the  pan,  then 
take  the  bottom-board  and  strike  a  circle  a 
little  larger  than  the  outside  of  the  pan; 
then  go  to  the  colonies  I  wish  to  feed,  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  beside  the  hive  that  will 
admit  the  pan;  place  my  bottom- board  over 
this,  and  drop  in  the  pan. 

After  the  bees  are  done  flying  for  the  day 
I  bring  out  my  syrup  a  Uttle  warm,  fill  my 
pan,  lay  on  the  perforated  follower- board, 
and  place  the  colony  of  bees  over  the  pan  of 
syrup.  In  the  morning  very  early  I  set  them 
back  on  the  stand  and  remove  the  feeder. 
If  you  wish  you  can  feed  two  colonies  at  one 
feeder.  Take  off  the  cover  of  the  lower 
hive;  put  on  a  queen-excluder,  and  set 
another  weak  colony  over  the  zinc  queen  ex- 
cluder. When  you  once  have  these  supplies 
they  last  a  lifetime.  The  bees  will  carry  up 
eight  quarts  in  one  night,  and  not  lose  a  bee 
by  drowning.  Calvin  Grain. 

Sparta,  Mich.,  Feb.  26. 


A  DOUBLE  -  BOTTOM  -  BOARD  -  PLAN  OF  KEEP- 
ING DOWN  INCREASE, 

Mr.  Root:—l  am  sending  you  a  diagram  of 
a  double  hive-bottom  that  I  have  used  for 
some  years.  This  bottom  is  large  enough 
for  two  hives  side  by  side,  and  is  used  when 
no  increase  is  wanttd.  It  has  given  good 
satisfaction  in  my  yard. 


B 


A 


A  colony  is  placed  on  bottom  marked  A. 
When  it  casts  a  swarm,  or  when  I  brush  a 
swarm  from  it,  the  old  hive  is  moved  over 
to  the  bottom  marked  B,  and  the  swarm  is 
placed  on  A.  The  entrance  from  A  to  B  is 
closed,  and  the  little  runway  between  the 
two  hives  is  closed  with  wire  cloth  to  give 
the  bees  in  the  old  hive  a  chance  to  ventilate 
but  not  get  out. 

As  soon  as  the  new  swarm  gets  nicely 
started,  open  the  entrance  between  the  two 
hives,  take  the  super  off  the  old  hive  and 
put  it  on  the  new  one.  Leave  the  wire  cloth 
on  the  runway  between  the  hives,  compel- 
ling the  bees  of  the  old  hive  to  go  through 
the  new  one  to  get  out,  since  there  is  no 
other  entrance. 

When  the  young  queen  from  the  old  hive 
undertakes  to  make  her  wedding- flight  she 
is  killed  by  the  bees  of  the  new  swarm. 


If  a  second  queen  should  halcn  she  is 
treated  in  the  same  way.  When  the  bees 
in  the  old  colony  find  themselves  hopelessly 
queenless  they  will  join  the  new  swarm. 
When  the  honey  flow  ceases,  the  bees  from 
the  new  swarm  will  carry  the  honey  out  of 
the  old  hive  and  put  it  in  the  super  of  the 
new  one.  Now  stack  up  the  empty  combs 
in  a  suitable  place  for  next  season. 

Willamette,  Ore.  Joseph  Egg (5. 

[From  a  hasty  examination  of  your  plan  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  work  very 
satisfactorily.  If  you  say  it  does,  of  course 
it  would.  Whether  it  would  be  better  than 
some  of  the  other  plans  for  keeping  down 
increase  I  leave  each  one  to  decide  for  him- 
self. It  is  my  impression  that  a  young 
queen,  when  she  enters  the  other  hive  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  into  the  open  air 
to  mate,  would  in  many  cases  supplant  the 
old  mother.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  young  upstart  is  gener- 
ally given  the  preference— that  is,  if  the 
bees  take  any  hand  in  it.  It  has  been  my 
belief  that  the  young  queen  will  go  through 
the  hive,  find  her  old  mother,  and  proceed 
to  kill  her,  as  she  is  usually  stronger,  and, 
on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, the  weaker  is  displaced.  Possibly  the 
bees  may  assist  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants. —Ed.] 


A  CURIOUS   bee-tree. 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  a  curious  bee- tree 
I  found  to-day.  While  searching  for  a 
United  States  stone  bench-mark  in  a  woods 
my  attention  was  caught  by  a  swarm  of 
bees  working  in  a  witness  tree  to  this  stone. 
The  stone  was  set  in  1882,  and  two  trees 
blazed  as  witness  trees.  One  of  these,  a 
box-  elder,  had  decayed  at  the  blaze,  forming 
a  cavity  on  the  inside;  but  the  outer  wood 
was  alive,  and  had  grown  a  thick  fold  around 
the  blaze,  leaving  an  opening  about  12  inches 
high  and  8  inches  wide.  Now,  what  caught 
my  eye  at  once  was  this :  That  the  exposed 
combs  (and  the  opening  was  full  of  them) 
were  all  edgewise  to  the  outer  air,  just  as  in 
a  modern  hive.  I  was  at  once  reminded  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Gleanings 
relative  to  the  reasons  for  placing  frames 
lengthwise  and  not  crosswise.  The  day  had 
been  warm,  and  the  bees  were  flying  out- 
doors; but  although  I  was  at  work  for  some 
time  within  five  feet  of  them  they  did  not 
bother  me.  The  opening  was  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  bees  were  rather  small, 
and  tinged  yellow  nearly  all  over  except  on 
the  back.  W.  M.  Andrews. 

Greenville,  Miss. 


THE  yellow  spider. 

Last  summer  I  had  some  experience.  As 
the  goldenrod  was  in  bloom  I  found  that  dead 
bees  hung  thereon.  By  diligent  search  I 
found  the  yellow  spider  spoken  of  on  page 
232.  Rudolph  Lichtwer. 

Milltown,  N.  J.,  May  7. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  E.  J.  Johnson,  p. 
442, 1  would  state  that  I  have  lived  in  Clarke 
Co.,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Washington, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  there  is  no  one  in  the  bee- 
keeping business  exclusively,  it  being  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  the  farmers  who  own 
a  few  colonies  apiece,  usually  not  more  than 
twenty;  and  when  they  use  a  hive  that  is 
recognizable  as  such  it  is  usually  of  the 
Langstroth  eight  or  ten  frame  size. 

Our  principal  honey- plants,  I  believe,  are 
white  and  alsike  clover,  a  low  scrubby  bush 
called  here  buck-  brush,  which  has  a  small 
bell-shaped  pink  flower,  followed  by  a  round 
berry  which  is  white  when  ripe;  willow,  the 
soft  and  vine  maples;  fruit-bloom,  and,  in 
the  wilder  parts,  fire  weed.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  there  are  alfalfa,  sweet- 
clover,  catnip,  and  horehound.  Besides  the 
above-named  flowers  there  are  numerous 
other  varieties  of  lesser  importance,  but  in 
no  part  is  the  quantity  large  enough  to  war- 
rant extensive  bee-  keeping. 

In  regard  to  the  fir-trees  it  was  only  once, 
several  years  ago,  that  I  noticed  the  bees 
gathering  what  was  apparently  an  exudation 
from  the  trees,  and  I  believe  it  was  only 
from  the  white  firs  that  it  was  gathered; 
and  the  grade  of  honey  produced  was  un- 
salable, being  of  a  dark  resinous  nature, 
and  partly  candied,  or,  rather,  granulated, 
when  it  came  off  the  hives.  This,  I  believe, 
was  the  result  of  a  very  dry  time  when 
there  was  little  or  no  nectar  obtainable  from 
the  usual  sources.  John  B.  Addison. 

Washougal,  Wash. 


honey  in  the  brood-nest  when  running 
for  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
On  p.  84  W.  K.  Morrison  says,  even  where 
extracted  honey  is  run  for  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  there  is  too  much  honey  in  the 
brood- nest  and  too  much  swarming.  Wheth- 
er I  run  my  apiary  in  a  correct  manner  in 
Mr.  Morrison's  estimation  or  not,  I  find  my 
colonies  of  bees  that  I  run  for  extracted 
honey  just  opposite  the  statement  he  has 
made  above.  I  use  the  Langstroth  frame  in 
the  brood- chamber,  and  queen-excluder 
above.  I  find  those  I  extract  from  do  but 
little  swarming,  and  that  the  brood-  chamber 
has  been  so  filled  up  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son with  brood  that  there  is  but  little  honey 
for  winter.  It  is  all  stored  in  the  extracting- 
frames  above,  and  I  have  to  hold  in  reserve 
full  extracting- frames  of  honey  for  their 
winter  use;  and  he  says  it  is  needless  to  say 
the  conditions  are  worse  when  comb  honey 
is  sought  for.  The  bees  keep  piling  in  hon- 
ey in  brood- combs  till  actually  the  colony 
dwindles  to  a  mere  handful  of  bees.  I  can 
not  see  where  his  shallow-frame  hives  are 
going  to  prevent  them  from  dwindling,  for 
the  more  young  bees  we  have  the  less  the 
death-rate.  They  must  have  plenty  of  room 
to  rear  brood  if  they  are  strong  colonies, 
and  we  must  have  strong  colonies  when  the 
honey-flow  comes  if  we  get  a  good  yield  of 


honey;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  not  the  shallow  hive  that  winters 
best  in  our  nothern  climate  on  the  summer 
stand. 

I  have  found  nothing  that  has  been  better 
for  my  use  than  the  Langstroth  frames,  and 
ten  of  them  in  a  hive;  but  the  next  thing  of 
great  importance  is  a  prolific  queen— one 
that  will  keep  these  frames  full  of  brood, 
and  I  have  not  found  any  better  than  a  Car- 
niolan  queen  to  do  it. 

Harrison,  Ohio.  J,  G.  Creighton. 


IS  it  necessary  for  a  queen- breeder  to 

HAVE  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  IM- 
PORTED   BREEDERS? 

The  Chambers  cell-building  hive  may  be 
all  right,  but  why  all  this  multitude  of  im- 
ported queens?  It  seems  to  me  useless 
when  he  can  get  the  number  of  queens  de- 
sired just  as  well  from  one  or  two  as  from 
fifteen,  and  certainly  home-raised  queens 
are  just  as  good  as  imported,  for  cell- build- 
ing; and  if  the  imported  is  kept  in  a  small 
mating- box,  such  as  I  use,  it  is  as  handy,  or 
more  so,  than  to  have  a  large  hive  to  look 
over  for  larvae  of  the  right  age  to  graft 
with.  Also,  he  will  find  the  wear  and  tear 
will  be  much  less  on  his  breeder  than  if  kept 
in  a  large  hive  with  a  full  colony.  All  I  do 
when  I  want  to  start  a  lot  of  cells  is,  four 
days  before,  to  put  a  clean  card  of  worker 
comb  in  with  my  breeder,  and  I  have  larvae 
just  as  I  want  them  in  a  small,  convenient 
frame  to  handle,  and  of  the  right  age  to 
graft  without  a  hunt  all  over  a  large  frame 
for  what  I  want,  as  I  sometimes  have  to  do. 

Hartford,  Conn.  A.  W.  Yates 


HOW  SOME  people  HANDLE  BEES. 

The  outlook  for  the  bee  industry  in  these 
parts  is  not  encouraging,  because  of  the 
great  losses  in  bees.  This  loss  is  due  to  the 
short  honey  crop  and  to  careless  methods  in 
handling.  Our  surplus  honey  is  gathered 
from  white  clover,  and  is  principally  gather- 
ed in  June;  and  by  the  slipshod  method  of 
handling  bees  here  they  are  seldom  in  condi- 
tion to  store  any  surplus  honey.  The  sea- 
sons of  1903  and  1904  were  good  for  surplus 
honey,  and  everybody  was  buying  bees  and 
going  into  the  business,  thinking  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  handling  bees  was 
to  know  how  to  hive  them  and  take  off  the 
surplus  honey.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  way 
some  parties  handle  bees  in  this  locality  I  will 
give  a  brief  description.  This  includes  a 
majority  of  the  bee-keepers  of  these  parts. 
They  leave  the  colonies  on  the  summer  stand 
all  winter  without  any  protection,  with  the 
super  on  filled  with  sections.  A  great  many 
use  the  old  box  hive,  and  think  it  superior 
to  the  frame  hive;  and  a  great  many  of  those 
who  use  the  frame  hive  never  look  inside  nor 
make  any  effort  to  control  swarming.  It  is 
even  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  bells  and 
pans  rattling  during  the  swarming  period. 

Republic,  Mo.  Geo.  W.  Bryant. 
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THE    ALEXANDER     PLAN     FOR     BUILDING    UP 
WEAK  COLONIES;  USING  BURLAP  AT  FIRST 
INSTEAD  OF  EXCLUDING  ZINC  TO  PRE- 
VENT FIGHTING. 

I  have  read  Mr.  A.  A.  Glark's  article,  p. 
658,  concerning  his  failure  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's plan  for  weak  colonies.  My  bees 
are  a  mixed  lot,  some  of  them  a  clear  black. 
I  tried  four  colonies,  putting  a  piece  of  new 
burlap  on  top  of  the  strong  colonies,  closing 
up  the  entrance  of  the  weak  ones,  then  set- 
ting them  on  the  burlap.  Part  I  left  closed 
in  24  hours,  and  the  others  48  hours.  As  I 
had  been  sick  all  winter,  and  not  very  strong, 
I  was  about  a  week  doing  the  work,  and 
did  not  commence  it  until  they  had  been  out 
of  the  cellar  two  weeks.  After  24  and  48 
hours  I  removed  the  burlap  and  put  in  its 
place  the  queen- excluder.  I  couldn't  see 
that  the  bees  fought,  and  I  think  it  is  a  big 
success.  One  of  the  weak  colonies  is  nearly 
full  of  brood  now.  Another  full  colony  had 
no  queen.  I  found  one  colony  with  less  than 
a  teacupful  of  bees,  with  a  good-looking 
young  queen.  I  put  the  burlap  on  the  queen- 
less  colony,  with  the  hive  containing  the 
few  bees  and  queen  on  top  of  the  burlap,  the 
bees  being  shut  in  the  top  hive.  In  48  hours 
I  took  away  the  burlap  and  let  them  go  to- 
gether without  queen-excluder.  In  two  days 
they  were  carrying  in  pollen  in  fine  shape. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.      H.  S.  Wheeler. 


VERTICAL  vs.  HORIZONTAL  WIRING. 

I  have  just  read  Dr.  Miller's  Straws,  p. 
412,  regarding  horizontal  vs.  vertical  wiring 
of  brood-frames.  In  looking  over  the  bees 
of  a  friend  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  that  the 
frames  they  were  on  (L.  frames  with  §  top- 
bars)  were  wired  vertically,  and  it  soon  oc- 
curred to  me  that  these  combs  had  not  sag- 
ged the  least  along  the  top-bars,  as  many  of 
my  horizontally  wired  combs  in  Hoffman 
frames  did;  neither  have  I  found  any  combs 
in  those  twelve  ten- frame  hives  in  which  the 
foundation  had  bugled  while  it  was  being 
drawn  out  by  the  bees. 

My  horizontally  wired  combs  do  not  near- 
ly, in  average,  come  up  to  those  combs,  for 
which  I  can  only  blame  my  style  of  wiring. 
After  reading  Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater's  article  in 
the  Review  and  Dr.  Miller's  comment  in  the 
before  mentioned  Straw,  together  with  what 
Dr.  Miller  has  to  say  bearing  on  this  matter 
in  his  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  I 
have  decided  to  give  vertical  wiring  a  trial 
this  season  and  then  compare  results. 

J.  G.  Baumgaertner. 

New  Memphis,  111. 


another    plan  FOR    GETTING  BEES  OUT  OF 
the  wall  of  a  BUILDING. 

The  article  on  page  433  reminds  me  of  my 
first  bees  which  I  got  two  years  ago  the 
same  way.  I  have  since  learned  a  better 
way,  however.  Often  one  does  not  wish  to 
damage  a  building,  and  it  is  a  sticky  job, 
even  if  you  do  not  get  stung.  My  way  is  to 
stop  all  holes  but  one.     Over  this  put  a  Por- 


ter bee- escape.  This  should  be  done  on  a 
bright  warm  day.  In  about  an  hour  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  loaded  bees  trying  to  get  in. 
Have  a  hive  ready  the  same  as  catching  a 
swarm  with  a  brood-frame  with  brood  and 
eggs  in.  Set  the  hive  as  close  to  the  escape 
as  possible.  Now  drive  in  the  bees  with 
your  smoker.  It  is  very  little  trouble.  They 
will  take  possession,  and  start  a  queen.  The 
bees  will  go  in  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  and 
inside  of  a  month  all  will  be  out.  Then  you 
can  take  off  the  escape  and  they  will  bring 
out  the  honey  and  store  it  in  the  hive.  It 
takes  very  little  time,  and  does  not  damage 
the  building.  You  don't  get  stung,  and  you 
have  a  good  queen.  Albert  I.  Mills. 
Ignacio,  Colo.  ' 


A  question    CONCERNING    REASON    AND    IN- 
STINCT. 

Allen  Latham,  in  American  Bee-keeper, 
tells  of  a  small  colony  of  bees  that  waxed 
up  their  entrance  all  but  a  small  passage, 
and  asks  if  it  was  reason  or  instinct  that 
prompted  them  to  do  this.  I  will  relate 
some  of  my  experience  along  this  line.  I 
found  a  bee-tree  about  four  years  ago  in  the 
month  of  June.  They  had  not  been  there 
more  than  one  month.  They  had  their  en- 
trance waxed  up  all  but  just  room  enough  for 
one  bee  to  enter  at  a  time.  Again,  I  found 
two  bee-  trees  last  June.  Owing  to  my  being 
very  busy  I  did  not  cut  them.  They  are 
standing  yet.  One  of  the  trees  has  an  en- 
trance on  the  south  side  some  six  feet  up 
from  the  ground.  They  have  no  more  wax 
around  the  entrance  than  is  usual  in  this  lo- 
cality. The  other  has  an  entrance  some  15 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  entrance  on  the 
north  side  of  the  tree  is  large  enough  to  get 
my  fist  in.  The  bees  have  closed  this  en- 
trance all  but  a  small  passage.  Was  it  rea- 
son or  instinct  that  prompted  them  to  do 
this?  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  probably  Dr. 
Miller  would.  "I  don't  know." 

Furlington,  Texas.  W.  M.  Jones. 


HONEY  IN  BROOD- combs. 

Is  honey  extracted  from  combs  in  which 
brood  has  been  hatched  unfit  for  human 
food?  A  prominent  bee-man  tells  me  that 
it  is  not;  but  from  what  I  have  read  in 
Gleanings,  I  believe  that  a  large  number 
of  bee-keepers  practice  this  method.  It  is 
more  convenient,  many  times,  to  do  this 
than  always  to  extract  from  white  combs  in 
which  a  queen  has  never  laid.       L.  A.  H. 

[Honey  from  combs  in  which  brood  has 
been  reared  is  always  a  little  darker  than 
honey  from  fresh  combs,  so  they  should  be 
used  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  If  such 
combs  have  not  been  used  very  long  for 
brood  rearing,  however,  the  honey  may  not 
be  enough  darker  to  make  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  selling  price.  As  you  say,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  use  combs  which 
have  never  been  used  in  the  least  for  brood- 
rearing  —  Ed  ] 
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BEE- KEEPING  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Last  season  was  a  poor  one  here.  Most 
bees  are  going  to  die  from  starvation  except 
those  who  have  them  in  standard  hives  and 
have  given  them  proper  attention.  I  have 
a  few  colonies  of  blacks  and  Italians  in  fine 
order,  but  I  had  to  take  supers  from  the 
Italians  and  give  to  the  blacks,  for  stores. 
Italians  go  far  ahead  of  blacks  for  me. 

I  had  a  few  colonies  of  Italians  in  1904 
which  filled  three  supers  of  fine  honey.  My 
neighbor  had  some  that  did  the  same.  He 
was  taking  Gleanings,  and  we  tried  to  keep 
posted  on  our  bees.  While  our  bees  were 
doing  this,  others  around  us  got  scarcely  any 
surplus.  ,  I  lay  it  all  to  reading  the  plans 
laid  down  in  Gleanings,  and  a  good  strain 
of  Italian  bees.  Bee  culture  is  in  its  infancy 
here  yet;  but  I  think  it  is  growing  nicely. 
We  have  a  good  market  for  all  the  surplus 
honey  we  can  get,  right  at  home.  We  get 
from  10  to  15  cts.  per  pound,  according  to 
color  and  quality.  The  finest  and  most  sur- 
plus we  get  is  from  the  sourwood,  a  noted 
tree  with  us  for  its  fine-flavored  white  comb 
honey.  We  think  it  the  finest  honey  in  the 
world,  although  it  does  not  give  us  a  crop 
every  season. 

Honey  plants  and  trees  of  this  secti  m  are 
maple,  poplar,  blackgum,  holly,  persimmon, 
fruit-trees,  blackberry,  grape,  plum,  sumac, 
and  various  other  small  plants.  The  pea  is 
gettirg  to  be  quite  an  item  here  for  bees  in 
a  late  fall  crop.  Monroe  Moose. 

Stony  Point,  N.  C.,  Jan.  22. 


does  feeding  pay? 

As  the  bee  business  is  still  new  to  me, 
answers  to  the  following  questions  would  be 
a  great  help : 

1.  When  a  queen's  wings  are  clipped,  and 
a  swarm  issues  from  a  hive,  the  queen  will, 
of  course,  fall  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
hive.  Now,  suppose  the  bee- keeper  were 
away,  perhaps  to  be  gone  four  or  five  hours; 
would  the  queen,  after  the  bees  had  return- 
ed to  the  hive,  find  her  way  back,  or  would 
a  part  of  the  bees  cluster  about  her  and  take 
care  of  her,  or  would  she  be  apt  to  be  lost 
or  die? 

2.  In  feeding  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing brood  rearing,  how  would  it  be  to  take 
a  thin  board  the  size  of  the  hive  (outside 
measurements),  and  cut  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle  just  large  enough  to  admit  either  a 
pint  or  quart  pepper-box  feeder,  then  tack 
two  narrow  pieces  of  tin  across  the  hole 
each  way?  Now  fill  your  pepper  box  feed- 
er; put  the  board  on  top  of  the  hive  in  place 
of  the  cover,  with  tin  strips  next  to  the 
frames.  Put  the  feeder,  top  down,  in  the 
hole,  and  the  tin  strips  will  hold  it  a  bee- 
space  from  the  frames.  Now  put  an  empty 
super  on,  and  a  cover  over  all.  Then  every 
day  you  can  take  the  cover  off  and  quickly 
change  the  empty  feeder  for  one  with  syrup. 
I  have  never  tried  this;  in  fact,  I  never  fed 
bees  in  my  Hfe;  but  I  should  just  like  to 
know  if  you  think  it  would  work   all   right 


and  if  it  would  be  as  good  as  any  other  kind 
of  feeder  for  stimulating  brood- rearing. 

3.  In  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  page  160, 
under  "Feeding  and  Feeders,"  it  says, 
' '  Whenever  possible,  feeding  should  be 
avoided. ' '  Does  that  still  hold  good,  or  do 
you  think  feeding  a  little  every  day  in  the 
spring  will  pay?  or  is  it  better  to  keep  the 
bees  warm  and  let  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  far  as  feeding  goes,  if  they  are 
fairly  strong  and  have  a  good  supply  of 
honey?  Norton  C.  Miller. 

Girard,  Pa.,  April  9. 

[1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
queen  will  find  her  way  into  the  hive.  If 
hives  are  set  flat  on  the  ground,  or  on  low 
hive-stands  fitted  close  to  the  ground,  with 
an  inclined  runway  to  the  entrance,  the 
queen  will  be  very  sure  to  find  her  way  back. 

2.  The  plan  you  describe  is  essentially  the 
one  we  have  used  for  years  in  our  own  bee- 
yards,  with  this  difference,  that  we  do  not 
make  use  of  the  strips  of  tin,  for  the  ordi- 
nary pepper-box  feeder  as  put  out  by  sup- 
ply-dealers has  a  bee-spaced  rim  of  tin  so 
that,  when  the  feeder  is  set  down  on  the 
frames,  it  will  be  held  a  bee- space  above 
them. 

The  advice  still  holds  good;  but  you  must 
take  into  consideration  seasons  and  circum- 
stances that  are  present  at  the  time.  In 
the  spring,  stimulative  feeding,  if  not  prac- 
ticed too  early,  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  profitable,  especially  if  the  bees  are  not 
abundantly  supplied  with  stores.  Unless 
the  bees  have  stores  in  super,  or  more 
honey  in  the  brood- nest  than  is  usually 
found,  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring  pays 
and  pays  well.  As  Doohttle  has  pointed  out, 
a  colony  that  is  not  * '  rich  in  stores ' '  will 
curtail  brood-rearing. 

Yes,  avoid  feeding  where  you  can.  It  is 
a  far  better  practice  to  give  combs  of  sealed 
stores  laid  away  from  the  previous  season 
than  to  stir  up  a  colony  by  giving  it  liquid 
food  if  the  nights  should  be  at  all  cool;  or  if 
the  weather  should  be  variable  when  bees 
can  not  fly,  feeding  should  be  avoided,  be- 
cause it  excites  and  stirs  up  a  colony,  often 
resulting  in  over- stimulation,  causing  brood 
to  be  chilled,— Ed.] 


is  it  safe  to  buy  southern  queens  for 
northern  apiaries? 

On  p.  498  I  notice  Mr.  Coggshall  advises 
uot  to  bring  bees  from  the  South,  as  they  do 
not  stand  this  climate,  etc.,  and  your  advice  is 
the  same.  Now,  is  this  not  positive  proof  that 
northern  bee  keepers  should  not  buy  south- 
ern queens?  As  Mr.  Coggshall  brought  his 
bees  to  this  State  from  Georgia  about  the 
first  of  June,  every  thing  was  changed  by 
fall  except  the  queens;  and  as  the  queens 
were  Italians  reared  in  the  South  they  were, 
without  doubt,  of  the  common  Italian  stock 
of  the  South.  The  result  would  be  the 
same,  according  to  this,  as  in  buying  south- 
ern queens.  C.  L.  Todd. 

Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  May  10. 
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[I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Coggshall  meant 
to  imply  that  southern- reared  queens  were 
not  as  good  as  those  reared  in  the  North;  at 
all  events,  we  have  never  been  able  here  at 
Medina  to  detect  any  difference  in  vigor  of 
the  stock  or  its  longevity,  and  we  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  observation.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO     PREPARE     HIVES     FOR    MOVING    BY 
THE    CARLOAD. 

Mr.  J?oot-— Thinking  that  the  Root  Co. 
has  had  more  experience  in  shipping  bees  by 
the  carload  than  anybody  else  in  the  North, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
such  work.  I  have  moved  whole  apiaries 
with  a  team,  but  never  by  rail. 

1.  Can  bees  be  shipped  on  loose  hanging 
frames,  combs  built  without  wire,  the  most 
of  them  old  and  tough? 

2.  Had  I  better  place  a  notched  stick  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hives  to  prevent  the 
frames  from  swinging  about?  or  would  nail- 
ing the  top-bars  be  sufficient? 

3.  About  how  many  chaff  hives  will  a  car 
hold? 

4.  What  kind  of  car  would  you  prefer— 
box  or  stock? 

5.  Bees  are  supposed  to  have  the  chaff 
cushions  on  at  the  time  mentioned.  Would 
it  be  safe  to  lay  the  wire  screen  down  fiat 
on  the  top-bars,  or  should  there  be  a  nar- 
row rim  placed  on,  and  the  wire  screen  on 
the  rim? 

6.  How  would  it  do  to  change  them  into 
single-walled  hives  and  place  a  piece  of  thin 
section  between  the  hive-body  and  the  lid, 
and  nail  them  down  tight,  and  not  use  any 
wire  over  the  top-bars? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  last  plan  mentioned 
would  be  a  little  too  chilly  for  them  that 
early  in  the  season? 

8.  When  combs  are  very  heavy  with  hon- 
ey, should  one  side  be  extracted? 

9.  About  what  will  it  cost  to  run  a  car- 
load of  bees  and  supplies  a  distance  of  500 
miles? 

10.  How  long  will  they  be  on  the  road? 

11.  Should  the  bees  be  all  placed  in  the 
bottom  of ,  the  car,  and  the  lighter  stuff 
placed  on  top? 

12.  Should  the  front  of  the  hives  be  placed 
to  the  front  or  rear  of  the  car? 

13.  Should  they  be  placed  solid  in  the  car? 

14.  Is  a  man  allowed  to  go  with  the  car? 
Friendly,  Va.  Samp.  Williamson. 

[Yes;  but  we  would  advise  piling  the  hives 
upon  straw,  and  packing  straw  between  the 
hives  to  cushion  the  jar  or  bumping  of  the 
car. 

2.  Yes;  use  a  notched  stick  at  the  bottom 
and  two  at  the  top.  The  notches  should  be 
just  wide  enough  to  slip  over  bottom-bars 
and  top-bars  of  those  used  on  top.  Of  these 
latter,  one  should  be  used  at  each  end,  and 
tacked  down  right  over  the  rabbet. 

3.  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  as 
box  cars  vary  so  in  size;  but  at  a  rough 
guess  I  should  say  you  could  put  at  least  100 
two  story-chaff  hives  in  an  ordinary  box  car, 


and  probably  three  times  as  many  as  the  or- 
dinary single  walled  hive. 

4.  Use  a  box  car  in  cool  weather.  In  very 
hot  weather  perhaps  a  cattle-car  might  be 
better;  but  if  the  bees  were  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
box  car,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  would 
be  better. 

5.  Do  not  use  any  chaff  cushions  on  top 
of  the  hives  at  the  time  they  are  being 
shipped.  If  it  is  warm  weather,  the  wire 
cloth  should  be  raised  above  the  frames  by 
a  rim  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

6.  You  could  do  this;  but  if  you  have  room 
in  the  box  car,  chaff  hives  would  be  just  as 
well.  In  cold  weather  a  piece  of  thin  sec- 
tion between  the  hive  body  and  the  lid  or 
cover  would  answer  just  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  wire  cloth,  and  perhaps  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  apply. 

7.  No.  I  do  not  think  the  single-walled 
hives  wou'd  be  too  cool  in  your  climate  un- 
less you  were  going  to  a  place  where  it  is 
very  cold. 

8.  Yes,  or  take  them  out  entirely  and  put 
in  other  combs  not  quite  so  heavy. 

9.  This  question  can  not  be  answered,  be- 
cause you  do  not  state  in  what  direction  nor 
on  what  road  the  bpes  are  to  go.  Your 
agent  ought  to  be  able  to  give  you  definite 
information  on  this  point. 

10.  Your  agent  could  answer  this  question 
also. 

11.  The  bees  should  be  placed  on  a  thin 
layer  of  straw  to  cushion  them,  as  explained 
in  No.  1.  The  hives  should  not  be  piled 
high  —  at  least  not  more  than  two  or  three 
high,  and  losver  if  you  can  get  sufficient 
room  without  tiering  up. 

It  makes  no  difference  which  way  the 
hives  face,  so  long  as  the  frames  are  paral- 
lel with  the  rails  on  which  the  cars  run. 
This  is  very  important.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  the  frames  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  rails. 

13.  The  hives  should  be  cushioned  between 
each  other  with  straw. 

14.  Yes,  a  man  can  go  with  a  car.— Ed.] 


BEE-SPACES  BETWEEN   SUPERS. 

Do  you  recommend  a  bee-space  between 
the  supers?  This  is  a  great  question  with 
me.  Some  recommend  it,  and  some  don't, 
so  I  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

Helena,  Mo.  E.  Trachsel. 

[By  all  means  have  bee- spaces  between 
your  supers.  I  do  not  know  of  any  modern 
bee-keepers  at  the  present  time  who  would 
dispense  wi  th  them.  All  factory-  made  hives, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  provided  with  them. 
A  hive  constructed  without  them  would  be  a 
fearful  bee-smashing  affair,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  it  would  consume  in  handling  it. 
-Ed.]  

comb  attached  to  separators. 
For  two  years  my  bees  have  been  deter- 
mined to  build  the  honey  on  to  the  separa- 
tors, and  so  spoil  my  sections   for   market. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  that?    Some 
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one  said  he  thought  it  was  because  hives  did 
not  stand  exactly  on  the  level. 

Mrs.  Orville  Buck. 
Farmington,  Wash. 

[This  building  of  combs  to  separators  is 
somewhat  dependent  on  locality,  but  more 
on  the  strain  of  bees.  By  introducing  a  new 
queen  into  the  hive  that  shows  this  tendency 
you  may  remove  the  comb- building  propen- 
sity sjmewhat.  Of  course,  if  hives  are  not 
plumb  the  foundation  will  lean  toward  the 
separators  in  a  way  that  will  invite  attach- 
ment when  combs  are  being  built  out.  — Ed.] 


CLIPPING  queens;  is  it  advisable  to  cut 

OUT    QUEEN- cells     AFTER     THE     PRIME 
SWARM   HAS  ISSUED? 

I  wish  to  ask  for  information  concerning 
bees.  First,  is  it  proper  to  clip  the  queen's 
wings  before  swarming  in  the  spring,  so  as 
not  to  have  the  swarm  leave  the  apiary?  I 
have  read  a  few  articles  on  this  subject,  and 
have  found  but  one  where  they  recommend- 
ed this,  and  that  is  in  an  article  the  G.  B. 
Lewis  people  put  out  two  years  ago  this 
spring.  I  tried  this  plan;  and  as  I  was  not 
there  every  time  when  they  swarmed,  the 
queen  would  get  in  the  grass,  and  I  would 
lose  her,  probably  stepping  on  her,  or  some- 
thing that  way,  and  1  met  with  bad  success, 
losing  half  my  colonies,  as  they  would  be 
robbed  by  other  bees.  Probably  I  do  not 
fully  undersland  this  system;  and  so  in  order 
to  know  the  right  way  I  write  to  learn  it,  as 
I  consider  Gleanings  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities I  have. 

Another  thing  I  should  be  glad  to  know  is, 
after  the  old  swarm  has  left  the  hive  do  jrou 
think  it  advisable  to  go  through  the  old  hive 
and  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells  so  there  will 
be  no  more  swarming?  I  believe  one  swarm 
is  enough  to  take  from  one  hive.  If  you 
take  more  than  that  you  generally  have 
weak  swarms,  and  they  make  but  little  hon- 
ey, I  took  my  34  colonies  from  the  cellar 
April  7,  and  lost  3  out  of  the  34.  All  died 
of  different  things. 

Waldron,  Mich.      Frederick  M.  Boyd. 

[The  majority  of  bee-keepers  probably 
practice  the  plan  of  clipping  all  queens.  But 
if  you  can  not  be  present  when  the  swarm 
issues  you  had  better  force  a  swarm  arti- 
ficially. In  this  connection  read  up  the 
shaken-swarm  plan  as  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns about  two  years  ago.  A  still  better 
plan,  perhaps,  is  to  follow  the  Alexander 
method  of  making  increase  as  described  on 
page  423.  If  a  colony  persists  in  swarming 
with  a  clipped  or  confined  queen,  the  bees 
are  liable  to  kill  her;  hence  the  necessity 
of  following  one  of  these  latter  methods. 

One  swarm  is  generally  enough  from  any 
one  colony.  You  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevent  after-swarms  by  cutting  out  all 
queen-cells  after  the  first  swarm  has  issued, 
but  there  are  several  other  things  to  take 
into  consideration;  and  it  would  pay  you, 
therefore,  to  look  up  this  whole  subject  in 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. -Ed.] 


THE    ALEXANDER    METHODS;  HOW  CAN  THEY 
BE  USED  WITH  CHAFF  HIVES?  SUPER- 
COVERS  MADE  FROM   PAPER. 

The  queries  I  may  ask  may  be  like  many 
others  that  you  receive.  If  so,  please  ans- 
wer in  Gleanings.  Mr.  Alexander  says  no 
bee-keeper  should  have  hives  without  mov- 
able bottoms.  Why  are  not  chaff  hives  made 
so  it  is  possible  to  use  his  feeder  and  to 
build  up  weak  colonies  on  his  plan,  which  I 
believe  is  a  good  one.  As  I  have  chaff 
hives  I  can  not  try  it?  It  looks  as  though 
super-covers  could  be  made  very  cheap  from 
paper,  or  like  chair-bottoms,  as  20  or  over 
are  sold  for  10  cts.  a  piece.  In  theory  and 
practice  it  has  been  the  plea  to  make  hives 
as  simple  as  possible;  but  Mr.  Aspinwall  has 
taken  a  big  jump  the  other  way  m  his  hive 
shown  in  Gleanings  of  April  1 ;  but  if  it  will 
do  as  is  claimed  I  should  like  to  try  them, 
provided  the  price  is  not  too  high,  and  if 
bees  can  be  wintered  out  of  doors  in  this  lat- 
itude. J.  S.  Dean. 

Castleton,  Vt. 

[The  regular  chaff  hives  are  made  with 
the  packing  below  the  frames  as  well  as 
around  the  sides.  By  a  little  changing,  the 
hive  could  be  so  designed  as  to  leave  off  the 
packing  beneath,  so  that  a  movable  bottom 
could  be  substituted.  But  this  would  prob- 
ably mean  that  it  would  be  more  expensive 
on  account  of  the  extra  number  of  small 
parts;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  as  warm 
in  winter.  With  the  chaff  hive,  therefore, 
some  other  feeder  had  better  be  used. 

When  using  the  Alexander  plan  for  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  upper  colony  be  in  a  chaff  hive. 
The  combs  of  bees  could  simply  be  transfer- 
red to  a  single-walled  hive  which  could  be 
placed  above  the  excluder  over  the  strong 
colony  in  the  chaff  hive  in  the  regular  way. 
-Ed.]  

do  queen-bees  take  a  cleansing  flight 
the  same  as  the  workers? 

Last  spring  we  had  a  protracted  cold  spell 
with  a  very  heavy  snowfall  for  14  days;  and 
the  bees,  which  had  been  unusually  active 
prior  to  this,  were  kept  in  constantly  until 
March  25.  While  looking  at  them  I  noticed 
a  queen  lying  on  a  board  in  front  of  one  of 
my  strongest  hives.  I  took  her  to  the  house 
and  laid  her  on  a  window-stool  in  the  kitchen. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  show  her  to  some 
company,  but  I  found  she  was  missing.  Aft- 
er a  short  search  I  found  her  aUve,  well, 
and  fixing  up  her  toilet  ready  to  take  a  fly. 
I  took  her  back  to  the  hive,  opened  it  above, 
and  noticed  the  workers  received  her  in  the 
cordial  way  so  peculiar  to  their  instinct.  I 
have  kej)t  a  few  colonies  of  bees  for  thirty 
consecutive  years,  both  for  pleasure  and  prof- 
it; but  this  is  the  first  incident  of  this  kind 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  notice. 

Muncie,  Ind.  B.  T.  Boyd. 

[Cheshire,  in  "Bees  and  Bee-keeping," 
Vol.  I.,  page  148,  shows  that  the  workers 
are  structurally  compelled  to  take  a  flight  in 
order  to  cleanse  themselves.     He  then  goes 
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on  to  show  that  the  queens  do  not  need  to 
take  a  flight.  He  says, "The  queen  is  an 
exception,  so  far  as  her  capability  of  remov- 
ing the  intestinal  residua  is  concerned,  as 
her  ovaries  occupy  the  space  taken  by  a  pair 
of  large  air- sacs  in  the  worker  and  drone,  so 
that  she  on  foot,  and  for  an  obvious  reason, 
possesses  the  power  the  others  acquire  only 
when  on  the  wing." 

We  are  unable  to  say  why  your  queen 
should  have  been  found  on  the  alighting- 
board,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  she  had 
not  been  flying.  —Ed.] 


CROCUS-BLOSSOMS;     THEIR    VALUE     IN     THE 
SPRING. 

I  have  ten  colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid 
bees  in  eight-frame  and  jumbo  hives.  The 
hives  are  located  on  land  sloping  to  the 
south,  with  higher  land,  wooded,  to  the  north. 
About  200  yards  to  the  south  of  the  apiary 
is  a  small  plat  of  land  in  front  of  a  green- 
house, which,  some  years  ago,  was  planted 
with  about  300  •  crocus -bulbs.  These  have 
multiplied,  until  to-day  there  are  probably 
10,000— a  beautiful  sight  when  in  full  flower, 
which  they  have  been  for  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks.  April  5  I  examined  my 
bees  and  found  in  every  hive  more  or  less 
unsealed  honey.  One  very  strong  colony 
had  built  comb  on  top  of  the  frames  under 
a  home-made  Hill  device,  and  had,  I  should 
•think,  at  least  3  lbs.  of  unsealed  honey  in 
the  hive.  As  there  are  absolutely  no  other 
flowers  open  in  this  vicinity,  and  as  I  have 
noticed  the  bees  working  very  freely  on  the 
crocus  flowers,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
gather  the  honey  from  those  flowers.  I 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  to  a  less  extent 
in  previous  years. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind  is, 
will  it  not  pay  bee-keepers  to  plant  some  of 
these  bulbs  for  making  early  pasturage  to 
induce  early  brood- rearing?  The  bulbs  are 
very  cheap,  increase  each  year,  once  planted 
need  no  further  care,  and  for  giving  the 
bees  early  feed  for  stimulating  brood- rear- 
ing, would,  I  believe,  prove  much  cheaper 
than  feeding  sugar  syrup.  Of  course,  my 
location  and  conditions  may  be  exceptional. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.  I.  L.  Powell. 


CHANGING   HIVES  WHILE   A   SWARM  WITHOUT 
A  QUEEN  IS  IN  THE  AIR. 

I  had  a  swarm  come  out  twice.  It  flew 
around,  and,  not  finding  the  queen,  it  went 
back  to  the  old  hive.  The  third  time  they 
came  out  as  before.  *  As  soon  as  they  all  got 
out  I  looked  around  the  old  hive,  and  then  I 
found  the  queen  walking  around  on  the 
ground,  but  she  could  not  fly  with  the  swarm. 
I  removed  the  old  hive  from  the  stand  and 
covered  it  up  with  a  sheet.  I  took  an  empty 
hive  and  put  it  on  the  old  stand,  placing  the 
crippled  queen  in  the  empty  hive.  After  the 
bees  had  flown  around  awhile,  not  flnding 
the  queen  they  came  back,  as  they  supposed, 
to  the  old  hive,  but  instead  they  found  an 
empty  hive  with  their  queen  in  it,  and  they 
were  contented.    After  they  settled  I  took 


the   new  swarm   and   put   them   on   a  new 
stand;  then  I  took  the  old  swarm  and  put  it 
back   on  the  old  stand  and  uncovered  it. 
Business  was  then  resumed  as  before. 
Delhi,  N.  Y.  J.  DeWitt  Smith. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID   OP  LAYING  WORKERS. 

If  laying  workers  appear  in  one  of  my 
hives  I  move  the  old  hive  to  one  side  and 
face  it  the  opposite  direction;  then  place  a 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  gve  a  frame 
partly  filled  with  honey  and  also  two  frames 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation.  When 
enough  bees  return  to  cover  at  least  one 
frame  I  give  them  a  frame  of  sealed  brood, 
and  two  days  later  introduce  a  queen.  Four 
or  five  days  later,  I  shake  the  remainder  of 
the  bees  in  the  old  hive  in  front  of  the  new 
hive,  putting  on  an  Alley  drone-trap  to  pre- 
vent the  drones  entering  the  hive. 

Dodge  City,  Kan.  P.  R.  Hobble. 


A  GRAPE-BASKET  ON  A  POLE  FOR  A  SWARM- 
CATCHER. 

One  of  the  handiest  devices  for  taking 
swarms  out  of  tall  trees  (or  short  ones  ei- 
ther) I  have  never  seen  mentioned;  viz.,  a 
common  grape-basket.  I  have  taken  swarms 
from  trees  60  to  75  feet  tall.  Take  a  light 
pole  with  the  basket  on  the  end,  and  shake 
the  bees  into  the  basket,  and  they  will  clus- 
ter in  it.  Let  it  down  with  a  rope  from  tall 
trees.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  basket  very 
easily.  W.  H.  Pratt. 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


OUTDOOR  FEEDING;  A  FLOAT  IN  THE  TROUGH 
TO  KEEP  BEES  FROM  DROWNING. 

In  reading  Gleanings,  p.  494,  on  outdoor 
feeding,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  the 
feeder  that  I  have  found  very  satisfactory 
for  outside  feeding.  A  box  or  trough  simi- 
lar to  that  described  on  page  494  can  be 
used.  I  do  not  like  to  give  oees  a  chance  to 
tumble  each  other  into  the  syrup  or  honey, 
which  I  find  they  do  on  not  covering  the  syr- 
up. Inside  of  a  box  I  fit  a  half-inch  stock 
and  bore  it  full  of  auger-holes,  about  g-inch, 
and   cover  the  board  with  wire  screening; 

Eour  honey  or  syrup  on  the  box,  and  put  the 
oard  with  screen  on,  right  in  the  syrup- 
board.  If  the  screen  is  tacked  on  well  it 
floats  on  top  of  the  sjrrup.  If  it  does  not 
settle  down  low  enough  in  the  syrup  for  the 
bees  to  reach,  put  a  weight  on  the  board  so 
it  will  settle  low  enough  for  bees  to  reach. 

W.  G.  ASBELL, 

Sussex,  Can.,  April  29. 


THE  PLAN  OF  HIVING  ON  STARTERS  OF  FOUN- 
DATION  UNSUCCESSFUL. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  bee-keep- 
er who  practices  hiving  on  strips  of  founda- 
tion. I  use  one-inch  strips,  and  usually  flnd 
them  gTiawed  down  by  bees,  and  combs  built 
crosswise.  I  also  find  altogether  too  much 
drone  comb.  B.  J.  Holden. 

Dorset,  Ohio. 
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By  /I.I.R.OOT 


Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.— Ex.  20:8. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit- 
teth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. — Psalm  1:1. 

It  seems  probable  that  dirigible  balloons 
are  going  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  our  city 
parks  and  other  resorts;  and  our  dailies  last 
week  were  giving  notice  that  there  w^uld  be 
a  number  of  ascensions  from  Luna  Park, 
Cleveland,  during  the  present  week,  com- 
mencing on  Sunday,  June  3.  As  soon  as  I 
noticed  the  opening  flight  would  be  made  on 
Sunday,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Root  that  there  would 
very  likely  be  an  accident,  and  perhaps  the 
aeronaut  would  lose  his  life.  May  be  some 
of  you  will  call  me  superstitious  when  I  in- 
sist that  Sunday  is  not  as  good  a  day  for 
such  reckless  feats  of  daring  as  some  other 
day.  I  do  not  think  I  am  superstitious  or 
unreasonable;  and  I  am  well  satisfied  myself 
that  Sunday  is  no  different  from  any  other 
day  except  as  community  at  large  make  it 
different.  Our  nation  has  decided  that  our 
American  Sunday  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest.  I 
would  accept  it  as  the  day  that  God  told  us 
to  remember  and  keep  holy.  The  man  who 
has  no  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Christian 
people,  especially  church-going  people,  is  a 
man  who  will  be  likely  to  have  trouble  any 
way.  He  is  not  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  risky  business  as  go- 
ing up  in  a  dirigible  balloon.  It  is  a  suffi- 
ciently reckless  undertaking  in  the  present 
stage  of  invention  to  be  undertaken  any  day 
in  the  week.  Whoever  does  it  should  have 
careful  advisers  and  careful  helpers— men 
who  can  look  over  the  apparatus  and  see 
that  every  thing  is  all  right,  and  as  safe  as 
we  know  how  to  make  it.  Such  men  can 
not  be  found  who  will  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices for  a  Sunday  ascension.  When  the 
Leader  for  this  morning,  June  4,  announced 
that  the  air- ship  broke  in  two  when  about  a 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  air,  I  do  not  believe 
I  had  much  of  a  disposition  to  say, "  There,  I 
told  you  so;"  that  is,  not  in  a  way  that  I 
would  want  to  boast  that  my  prophecy  or 
prediction  had  been  fulfilled.  I  mean  this: 
It  is  just  about  what  we  might  reasonably 
expect  the  result  to  be  with  the  average 
man  or  men  who  will  lend  themselves  to  such 
an  undertaking  on  Sunday.  Before  I  knew 
that  their  initial  flight  was  to  be  made  on 
that  day  I  had  planned  to  make  a  trip  to 
Cleveland  to  see  it,  although  I  confess  I  am 
not  much  interested  in  any  machine  that  has 
to  be  pulled  up  in  the  air  by  a  balloon  to  en- 
able it  to  fly. 

Our  second  text  admonishes  us  to  be  care- 
ful about  the  company  we  keep— the  crowd 


we  are  in.  1  very  much  dislike  to  travel  in 
any  way  on  God's  holy  day;  and  I  especially 
dislike  it  because  of  the  crowd  I  am  forced 
to  go  along  with  or  be  classed  with  I  do 
sometimes  travel  on  Sunday.  I  suppose 
ministers  often  feel  almost  obliged  to  patron- 
ize electric  cars  on  Sunday  in  order  to  make 
their  appointments;  but  I  hope— and,  in 
fact,  I  believe— that  our  good  ministers  are 
very  careful  to  avoid  accepting  any  appoint- 
ments that  necessitate  Sunday  travel.  In 
the  same  way,  I  would  try  to  avoid  using 
the  electric  cars  to  get  to  church;  first,  be- 
cause we  are  giving  the  car  people  an  excuse 
for  Sunday  traffic  and  the  managers  for 
their  Sunday  work.  Second,  because  of  the 
low  character  of  the  crowd  we  are  almost 
sure  to  get  in  with.*  If  I  could  not  get  to 
church  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  electric 
cars  I  do  not  know  but  I  would  patronize 
them;  but  I  would  try  hard  to  keep  out  of 
such  a  condition  of  things. 

In  this  same  Cleveland  daily  that  mentions 
the  collapse  of  the  air-ship  and  the  narrow 
escape  from  death  of  its  operator  (he  was 
taken  up  unconscious,  but  escaped  with  his 
life),  we  have  another  item  of  news  that  I 
wish  to  give  you: 

diver's  clothes  stolen  as  he  recovers  body. 

While  watching  his  father  fish  from  the  pier  at  the 
foot  of  Willson  Avenue  yesterday,  Frank  Ficre,  six 
years  old.  No.  1161  E.  61st  Street,  fell  through  a  hole  in 
the  dock  and  was  drowned.  More  than  a  hundred  per- 
sons were  close  by.  Several  of  them  saw  the  boy  fall, 
and  heard  his  cries,  but  none  attempted  to  rescue  him 

Flynn  &  Froelk's  ambulance  was  called.  John  Thra- 
sher, one  of  its  crew,  volunteered  to  recover  the  body. 
He  stripped,  and  dived  three  times.  The  third  time  he 
recovered  the  body. 

Thrasher  left  his  clothing  on  the  dock.  While  he  was 
under  water  some  one  stole  all  of  it  except  his  trousers 
and  coat.    These  were  thrown  into  the  lake. 

The  Ficres  are  Hungarians.    The  father  is  a  laborer. 

Now,  friends,  it  will  repay  you  if  you  read 
the  above  over  carefully.  Even  if  it  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  sad  accident,  it  throws 
considerable  light  on  a  good  many  matters. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  this  father; 
but  we  do  know  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go 
fishing  on  Sunday  and  take  along  his  six- 
year-old  boy.  It  seems  to  me  he  must  have 
been  a  stupid  heartless  father  to  allow  that 
boy  to  be  playing  on  a  dock  where  there  were 
holes  he  might  fall  through.  We  also  won- 
der that  he  permitted  the  boy  to  get  so  far 
away  that  he  did  not  see  him  fall  nor  hear 
his  cries.  A  hundred  persons  were  close 
by.    What  were  they  doing  there  on  Sunday? 

*  Here  is  something  I  have  just  clipped  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  regard  to  the  crowds  one  is 
pretty  sure  to  meet  on  Sunday  travel: 

"  The  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  station  policemen  on  all  Sunday  street-cars 
returning  from  pleasure  resorts.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
—just  as  good  a  thing  in  Cleveland  as  in  New  York  When 
it  comes  to  street-car  hoodlums  Cleveland  won't  take  a  back 
seat  for  any  one." 

Why  do  the  Tribune  and  Plain  Dealer  specify  Sunday 
street-cars  returning  from  pleasure  resorts?  Because, 
as  everybody  knows,  the  class  of  people  who  visit 
resorts  on  Sunday  are  a  lower  class  and  a  tougher  class 
than  go  to  resorts  and  excursions  held  on  week  days. 
One  might  think  that  even  resorters  should  be  a  little 
more  dignified  and  manly  on  God's  holy  day;  but  it 
seems  to  be  just  the  other  way.  My  friend,  do  you  want 
to  be  in  that  kind  of  crowd?  do  you  want  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  them? 
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What  sort  of  people  were  they,  any  way? 
The  paper  tells  us  that  several  saw  the  boy 
fall,  and  heard  his  cries;  but  not  one  of  the 
hundred  attempted  any  rescue.  Is  such  a 
thine:  really  possible  in  any  city  in  the  Unit- 
ed States?  Were  there  no  women  in  that 
crowd  of  a  hundred  or  more?  Were  there 
no  mothers  there  who  could  make  a  fuss  and 
call  on  some  of  the  men  to  save  the  boy? 
Surely  there  were  plenty  of  swimmers  in 
that  crowd;  but  not  one  did  any  thing  or 
made  any  attempt  at  rescue.  It  certainly 
was  an  unusual  crowd.  God  forbid  that 
there  should  be  many  such  •  crowds  in  this 
land  of  ours. 

After  the  boy  was  dead  beyond  possible 
resuscitation  somebody  called  an  ambulance. 
Then,  and  not  before,  a  man  was  found  (with 
the  ambulance)  who  volunteered  to  recover 
the  body.  By  the  way,  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed why  people  the  world  over  make  such  a 
fuss  and  go  to  so  much  expense  to  recover  a 
dead  body.  I  would  not  mind  risking  life 
and  risking  money  without  limit  to  save  the 
lije  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child;  but  what  can 
anybody  do  with  a  dead  body— that  is.  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  saving  a  living 
body?  This  man  Thrasher  dived  three  times 
before  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  body  of  the 
boy.  What  did  the  crowd  do  meanwhile? 
Did  they  have  ropes  or  clothing  tied  together, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  to  assist  the  diver 
in  getting  out  with  the  body?  Did  they  en- 
courage him  with  sympathy?  Was  a  purse 
made  up  for  the  man  wno  was  wilHng  to  dive 
down  into  the  cold  water  to  get  even  a  dead 
body?  We  are  not  told  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  What  did  this  crowd  of  over  a  hun- 
dred people  do?  Why,  they  stole  his  cloth- 
ing while  he  was  under  the  water  in  pursuit 
of  the  boy  who  was  dead!  (I  do  not  know 
exactly  why,  but  in  some  way  it  reminded 
me  of  the  soldiers  who  cast  lots  for  the 
clothing  of  our  crucified  Savior  when  he  was 
silent  and  still,  nailed  to  the  cross.)  The 
vest,  perhaps,  contained  his  watch  and  mon- 
ey. The  trousers  and  coat  were  of  compar- 
atively little  value  so  they  were  thrown  into 
the  lake.  But  why  did  not  somebody  tell 
the  diver,  when  he  looked  around  for  his 
clothes,  who  it  was  that  had  stolen  his  "rai- 
ment"? Come  to  think  of  it,  why  did  not 
somebody  in  that  crowd  of  a  hundred  protest 
against  such  inhuman  work?  The  last  sen- 
tence informs  us  that  this  father  and  son 
were  Hungarians.  Was  that  whole  crowd 
Hungarians?  or  what  were  they?  Was  that 
crowd  a  sample  of  the  people  who  are  being 
unloaded  in  the  United  States  by  the  hundreds, 
thousands -yes,  I  might  almost  say  a  mil- 
lion—in the  course  of  a  year?  They  are 
coming  here,  scattering  all  over  our  land  in 
order  to  become  American  citizens.  The 
task  devolves  on  us  who  profess  to  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  educate  and  Christian- 
ize these  throngs  of  foreigners.  I  believe 
something  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
striction. Perhaps  some  are  sent  back  who 
might  make  good  citizens;  and  maybe  some 
are  permitted  to  come  in  here  among  us  who 
are  hardly  fit  or  worthy  of  an  abidingplace 


on  the  face  of  the  earth.  May  God  help  us 
if  this  brief  newspaper  sketch  is  a  picture 
of  some  of  the  crowds  that  are  peopling  our 
land. 

Now,  friends,  what  are  we  each  and  all 
doing  to  help  preserve  God's  holy  sabbath  ? 
What  are  we  doing  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  manhood  of  those  who  occupy  our  broad 
acres?  A  very  good  friend  of  mine  was  at 
work  this  morning  on  my  automobile.  He 
is  a  bright  young  fellow  with  a  wife  and  two 
children.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  He  is  a  very  busy  man, 
and  has  a  keen  love  for  every  thing  that  is 
going  on  in  this  country  of  ours,  especially 
the  mechanical  world.  He  is  bright  and 
keen  to  grasp  hold  of  new  ideas.  I  think  he 
reads  quite  a  little  in  our  mechanical  books 
and  papers;  but  I  was  pretty  sure  he  did 
not  attend  church  very  regularly.     Said  I: 

* '  John,  you  are  going  to  church  nowa- 
days, are  you  not?  " 

He  laughed,  and  hung  down  his  head,  and 
said  he  was  ashamed  to  say  he  had  not  been 
much  of  late.  He  next  told  me  of  some  of 
the  obstacles  that  stood  in  his  way.  I  told 
him  about  the  clipping  I  have  given  above. 
I  reminded  him  of  the  tendency  among  peo- 
ple who  do  not  go  to  church;  of  the  inhu- 
manity, the  stupidity,  and  the  awful  indif- 
ference among  those  who  know  nothing  of 
Christianity  and  God's  love.  He  has  a  girl 
five  years  old  who  goes  to  Sunday-school 
quite  regularly,  but  he  admitted  th  it  he  did 
not  go  with  her.  I  reminded  him  how  much 
his  keen  judgment  and  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  might  help  in  holding  up  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  also  cautioned  him  in 
regard  to  the  danger  of  staying  away  from 
church  and  Sunday-school  and  from  prayer- 
meeting.  Dear  reader,  I  felt  a  desire,  when 
I  was  talking  with  him,  to  talk  to  you  in 
about  the  same  way.  What  do  you  think, 
my  friend,  of  that  crowd  that  let  that  six- 
year-old  boy  drown  and  did  not  try  to  save 
him?  What  do  you  think  of  the  crowd  that 
let  somebody  steal  the  diver's  clothing  when 
he  was  under  water  ?  Do  you  want  to  be 
with  such  a  crowd  or  in  such  a  crowd?  Do 
you  not  believe  the  church,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  prayer-meeting  will  be  a 
better  place  for  you  and  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren on  God's  holy  day?  I  know  all  about 
the  excuse  that  some  of  you  make,  that  you 
are  shut  up  on  week  days,  and  that  you 
greatly  enjoy  a  June  morning  out  in  the 
open  air  or  out  in  the  country.  But,  my 
friend,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you 
have  to  be  shut  up  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day  on  week  days— perhaps  some  of  you 
only  eight.  There  is  lots  of  time  in  June,  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  At  our  house  it 
is  light  enough  to  see  to  get  around  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning.  Then  there  is 
lots  of  time  in  the  evening  before  it  gets 
dark.  Does  not  that  give  you  time  enough 
to  be  outdoors?  Then,  again,  the  ordinary 
church  service  now  seldom  lasts  over  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sunday-school 
takes  only  one  hour,  or  let  us  call  it  that; 
the  Endeavor  meeting  and  the  evening  se- 
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vice  may  take  two  hours  more— that  is, 
provided  you  have  an  evening  service  in 
summer.  Most  of  you  can  get  quite  a  little 
exercise  in  going  to  these  places  and  coming 
home.  You  can  see  your  neighbors'  yards 
and  shrubbery  on  the  way  to  church  and 
back  again.  Some  of  you  can  go  out  to  your 
own  woods  on  Sunday  afternoon  between 
services;  or  you  can  get  outdoor  exercise  by 
going  to  see  somebody  who  is  sick  or  old— 
perhaps  some  relative  whom  you  can  bright- 
en and  encourage.  May  be  there  is  some- 
body around  you  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  read  the  Bible  to  him.  Invite  your 
friends  to  go  to  church.  Ask  your  minister 
what  you  can  do  to  help  him.  Take  a  class 
in  Sunday-school.  That,  surely,  will  give 
you  •*  exercise,"  especially  with  such  a  class 
as  I  had  yesterday.  There  were  fifteen 
boys  who  averaged  about  a  dozen  years  old. 
I  had  a  good  nice  talk  with  them.  They 
enjoyed  it,  and  so  did  I ;  and  the  memory  of 
their  bright  faces  has  been  with  me  almost 
ever  since.  I  am  away  from  home  so  much 
that  I  do  not  have  any  regular  class  in  Me- 
dina just  now;  but  I  am  a  sort  of  supply 
teacher  to  fill  vacancies. 


THE  NEW  ROOT  GENEALOGY. 

About  35  years  ago  a  pretty  good-sized 
book  was  published  called  "  The  Root  Gene- 
alogy." It  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roots  in  the  United  States  at  that  period. 
We  succeeded  in  carrying  our  ancestry  back 
to  England.  They  came  over  to  America 
some  time  before  the  Puritans  landed.  Well, 
just  now  a  much  larger  book  is  being  com- 
piled; and  if  any  one  who  sees  this  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  anybody  known  by  the 
name  of  Root,  Roote,  or  Roots,  the  compil- 
ers of  the  book  (Root  Genealogy  Co.,  Wood- 
men of  World  Building,  Omaha,  Neb.)  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  such  party.  Here  is 
what  they  say  in  regard  to  their  work  of 
collecting  notes: 

Ernest  R.  Root:— We  are  beg-inning  to  think  there  are 
more  Roots  out  of  the  book  than  in — at  least  one-third 
of  all  the  replies  we  receive  do  not  have  a  direct  con- 
nection. We  are  now  engaged  in  the  Canada  quest, 
and  shall  doubtless  find  descendants  from  the  solid  old 
tory,  Solomon  Root,  who  left  Hebron,  Ct.,  for  Canada 
during  the  Revolution.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
Roots  during  the  Revolution  who  were  counted  tories; 
but  I  don't  think  we  are  descended   from  that  stock. 

Our  A.  I.  Root  (A.  I.  Root  of  Omaha,  Neb.)  sails  for 
England  June  6,  and  will  endeavor  to  look  up  some 
early  family  history.  C.  M.  Root. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

I  have  thought  best  to  give  this  notice  be- 
cause so  many  are  writing  to  me  whose 
name  is  Root  or  who  are  connected  by  mar- 
riage to  some  one  of  that  name. 


SHEPARD'S    CHICK    FOOD 

is  a  mixture  of  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  graded  broken  grains  and  seeds.  Complete  ration 
for  little  chicks  until  old  enough  to  eat  wheat.  Makes 
them  grow  faster  and  feather  out  quicker  than  any 
othei  feed.  Feed  dry,  and  what  the  flock  will  eat  up 
clean.  Easy  to  feed.  Easy  to  get.  $2.25  per  cwt. 
Sample  on  request. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  Medina,  0. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


To  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
people  who  keep  money  at  home,  or  in 
a  local  bank  where  it  is  earning  little 
or  no  interest,  this  bank  receives  de- 
posits by  mail  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  though  made  in  person.  De- 
posits may  be  eent  safely  by  postoffice 
or  express  money-order,  New  York 
draft,  check  on  local  bank,  or  currency. 
We  will  on  request  write  you  how  you 
can  bank  safely  and  conveniently  by 
mail,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

4  PER  CENT  INTEREST  on  SAVINGS 

Assets  of  over  one  half  million  and 
the  management  of  prudent  men  of 
solid  financial  standing  give  this  bank 
every  element  of  safety. 


tH^ SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

^  BANK  COMPANY    ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO? 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnn. 

Men's  Negligee  Shirts,  $1.00 

Now  while  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  every 
merchant  carries  a  dollar  shirt,  yet  such  shirts  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  our  famous  Staghead 
brand  at  the  dollar  price. 

We  personally  superintend  the  making  of  these 
shirts;  we  see  to  it  that  they  are  made  of  materials 
that  will  launder,  that  will  give  good  service;  we 
allow  no  fckimping;  we  demand  that  they  fit  per- 
fectly. 

The  colored  shirts  are  made  of  madras— there 
are  stripes  of  different  widths  and  colors  on  white 
grounds,  and  many  small  figure  effects  on  white 
and  colored  grounds. 

There  are  shirts  with  attached  cuffs  and  others 
with  the  cuffs  detachable. 

At  this  same  price  of  $1.00  we  make  a  specialty 
of  a  white  negligee  shirt;  made  of  a  good  grade  of 
cambric,  pleated  bosom  without  cuffs  or  with  cuffs 
attached. 

The  man  who  wants  the  best  shirt  $1.00  can  buy 
should  let  us  have  his  order  for  two  or  three  of 
these  shirts  at  once. 


I 


EXTENSION  'MITT^  CURE 

AXLE  r^  W  J.  O     WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 

Hardware  Specialt?  Co.,  Box  535,  Foatiac,  Uicb, 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


',V ' 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


K 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.     Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion   that    with    the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up         , 
and  start  it  for  you.     Get  a  Lion  engine  and         (j 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and         > 
time  devoted  to  the  work.     Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations     ^ 
of  the  Lion  engine.     It  is  free  if  you  mention    ■-    '    'ft'  i^| 
this  paper  when  you  write. 


IJJb* 
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BEST 

Farm  Gates 


St'ilbyvine,  Ind.,  Marc-h  3,  '06. 
Best  Gate  Co..  67-69  E.  Jackson  St. 

Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
Dear  Sirs:— Please  deliver  to  bearer, 
Albert  Luther,  six  13  ft.  BEST  Gates  for 
Pairland  farm.  This  will  make  eighty- 
five  BEST  g-ates  bought  of  you  for  our 
farms  in  this  county,  mauy  of  which  have 
been  in  use  several  years.  They  are 
light,  durable,  and  do  not  sag  or  warp, 
and  have  not  cost  one  cent  for  re- 
pairs. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  BEST  Gates,  and  no  doubt 
will  have  one  hundred  or  more  in  use 
before  fall.         Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  HAMILTON. 


SOLO  to  ONE  MAm 

and  are  now  in  actual  everyday  use  on 

his    farm.      This    certainly    is    pretty 

strong  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Best  Gate.      A  good  gate 

is  necessary  to  complete  the  fences  on  a  well  kept  farm.     It  will  more 

than  pay  for  its  first  cost  in  one  season  in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  the 

farmer  in  passing  through  it,  or  in  driving  from  one  field  into  another. 

The  BEST  Gate 

is  certainly  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
It  is  light,  strong  and  convenient  to  handle.  The  frame  is  made  of 
select  hard  pine  and  strongly  braced.  There  are  ten  strands  of  high 
CARBON  COILED  SPRING  STEEL  WIRE  on  this  gate  which  are  attached  to 
the  frame  work  with  a  patent  racket  so  as  to  allow  for  tightening 
when  needed.  You  cannot  reproduce  this  gate  for  less  than  50  per 
cent  more  than  we  ask.     We  sell  the  Best  gate 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User 

and  prepay  the  freight  as  far  as    T 

300  miles  from  Shelbyville.      Price 

$5    and   upward     according     to    the 

size  of  gate.     The  illustration  below 

shows  the  strength  of  the  Best  gate. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  this  gate 

will  hold  a  weight  of  more  than  700 

lbs.   without  buckling  or  sagging.     Write  for  our  booklet,  it  describes 

The  Best  Gate  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  in  this  advertisement 

THE  BEST  GATE  CO. 

Dept.  L  ShelSDyv'Cle^  OBsifliana. 
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This  is  but  a  Block — 

It  shows,  however,  what  can  be  made  with  one 
of  our  hollow  concrete-block  machines. 

We  have  machines  for  making  blocks  of  many 
different    styles   and   at   many  different   prices. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet  showing  styles  of 
houses  and  block-making  machines. 

Yours  for  the  asking. 

Medina    Concrete    Company 

22  Court  Street,  Medina,  Ohio 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

tYOURHAT:T01)IE  MYERS 
M 


■ftKEOFF" 


YEIRB 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  beat 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
t  Pumps.  Hay  Tools 
'&Barn  DoorHang- 

mers.     Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
_  F.  E.  Myers  &  Broj^ 

Ashland.  Ohio. 


Dealing's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.    Get  the  best.   Something- for 
every  purpose.     Knapsack,    Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.    Also   Power 
Outllls.     Every  approved  device  for 
right   working.     Agitators,    superior 
nozzles,  etc.    Send  for  free  catalog. 
TbeDemlng  Co.,230  Depot  St,  Sslem.O. 
H«lon  k  Enbb«tl,  Westtm  Afts.,  Chicle 

^1 

fl 

A  Great  Bargain 

On  account  of  death  of  owner  about 
85  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees,  and 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  for  sale 
at  50  cents  on  a  dollar. 
O.  F.  KRECKLAN,  2423  Lyndale  Avenue,  Nerth, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar,  by  mall. 


A  Good  Bee-hive! 

is  made  of  the  best  grade  of  white  pine,  accurately  cut,  so  it  will  go  together  without  the 
use  of  tools,  except  a  hammer.  Such  is  the  kind  of  hives  we  make,  and  such  is  the 
kind  you  get  when  you  buy  from  us.  It  is  a  cinch  that  we  can  make  lower  prices  than 
you  can  get  from  any  dealer,  as  you  can  save  the  middleman's  profits  when  you  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  are  manufacturers,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  wants,  and  let  us  make  you  prices.  We  guarantee  every  thing  we  sell  to 
be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  We  have  large  stocks  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping-cases,  Foundation,  Veils,  Smokers,  etc.,  on  hand,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

JoHn  Doll  CSh  Son,  Proprietor 

Power    Building    No.  20,  Minneapolis,   Minnesota 
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bee-keepers'  field  day  at  JENKINTOWN,  pa.,  JUNE  26; 
RATES  FROM  BOSTON  AND  PITTSBURG. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Jenkintown  exhibition  apiary  last  September,  and 
so  numerous  were  the  calls  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  asking  us  when  we  would  have  another 
such  meeting,  that  it  has  led  us  to  plan  for  even  a  larg- 
er and  more  complete  demonstration  than  was  ever  held 
in  this  country  before.  The  kindergarten  method  of 
seeing  as  well  as  reading  is  up-to-date,  and  we  now  de- 
sire our  readers  to  see  these  expert  writers  demonstrate 
what  they  say. 

THE  MEETING  will  be  held  at  our  exhibition  apiary 
all  day,  commencing  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  continuing  until 
6  p.  M.,  gathering  under  the  trees,  with  the  operators 
on  elevated  platforms;  also  several  large  circles  roped 
off  around  the  hives  in  different  parts  of  the  apiary, 
giving  the  opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  people  to 
see  the  manipulations  around  each  circle  at  one  time. 
From  the  advices  we  have  already  received,  there  is 
prospect  of  a  much  larger  attendance  this  year  than 
ever  before.  We  have  also  engaged  a  large  hall  in  the 
town,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  apiary, 
where  we  will  meet  should  it  rain,  and  also  hold  an 
evening  meeting.  Dr  Lyon  ■will  exhibit  here  live  bees 
on  the  screen,  moving  pictures,  etc.  The  evening  ses- 
sion will  give  a  fuller  time  for  discussion  and  review  of 
the  work  of  the  day. 

PLACE.— Jenkintown,  Pa.,  a  delightful  suburb,  ten 
miles  from  center  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  home  of  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Selser,  is  reached  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R. 
R.  from  the  south;  L.  V.  R.  R.  from  the  north;  New 
Jersey  Central  R.  R.  from  the  east,  and  the  P.  &  R.  R. 
R.  from  local  points.  Parties  coming  through  Phila- 
delphia can  take  a  Willow  Grove  trolley  on  either 
Eighth  or  Thirteenths  Sts.,  and  for  10c  can  ride  direct 
to  the  field,  getting  out  at  the  Jenkintown  toll-gate. 

ENTERTAINMENT.— Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  Root  Co.  to  provide,  free  of  cost  to  the  visitors, 
lunch  at  noon  and  evening;  and  for  those  coming  from 
a  distance,  arrangements  will  be  made  at  one  of  the 
good  hotels  for  accommodations  to  stay  over  night,  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day.  Reduced  rates  on  the 
railroad  can  be  had  by  writing  any  of  the  undersigned. 
We  are  negotiating  with  the  railroad  to  run  a  special 
train  from  New  York  city  to  the  apiary,  costing  each 
one  $2.40  for  the  round  trip,  and  a  special  train  from 
Washington. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Farmer,  15  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Alvin  Spindler,  Park  Bldg..  Pittsburg,  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  complete  arrangements  for  the  party  from 
Boston  and  Pittsburg.  Please  communicate  with  them 
for  particulars  and  let  them  know  of  your  intention  of 
being  present. 

RATES  FROmT WASHINGTON. 

The  special  train  leaves  Washington  over  Pennsylva- 
nia R.  R.,  at  7  o'clock  a.m.,  June  26,  and  will  stop  at  Bal- 
timore an  hour  later,  at  the  Union  Station  only.  If 
parties  desiring  to  take  this  train  from  Washington  or 
Baltimore  will  notify  our  Washington  branch  by  the 
23d,  we  can  secure  a  marvelously  low  rate  of  $3.90  to 
Philadelphia  and  return,  provided  we  can  get  100  bee- 
keepers to  take  this  train.  The  train  returns  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  about  9:45  in  the  evening.  A  short 
trolley  ride  between  the  railroad  station  and  the  apiary 
on  arriving  at  Philadelphia.  This  rate  either  from 
Washington  or  Baltimore  can  be  secured  only  through 
our  Washington  branch.  If  the  required  amount  is 
not  secured,  the  next  rate  is  the  club  rate  of  $5.40  for 
the  return  trip.  This  will  be  a  rare  opportunity.  Please 
be  prompt  in  advising  Mr.  H.  G.  LaRue,  our  manager. 
1100  Maryland  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C,  of  your  inten- 
tion of  taking  this  train. 

RATES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Special  train  over  the  Jersey  Central  New  York,  will 
leave  New  York  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
and  a  special  low  rate  of  $2.40  has  been  secured  direct 
to  the  apiary  and  return  to  New  York,  leaving  the 
apiary  about  9  p.  M,  This  low  rate  is  obtained  only 
through  our  New  York  branch,  and  these  special  tickets 
are  not  for  sale  at  any  of  the  ticket  offices.  Please 
notify  Mr.  L.  W.  Boyden,  care  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  44 
Vesey  St.,  New  York,  as  eaily  as  possible,  of  your  in- 
tention of  taking  this  train,  and  make  arrangements 
with  him. 

Parties  in  Eastern  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States  should  join  the  New  York  delegation  at  New 
York  city. 

Tickets  for  the  special  trains  at  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington may  be  obtained  up  to  15  minutes  before  leaving 
time,  at  our  offices,  and  thereafter  of  our  managers  at 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  depot  in  Jersey  City,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  depot  in  Washingtsn.  At  Baltimore  they 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Union  Station  on  arrival  of  the 
special  train. 

FROM  WILLIAMSPORT. 

Parties  from  this  vicinity  may  obtain  information 
and  railroad  cards  for  reduced  rates  of  E.  E.  Pressler, 
Williamsport. 

Further  information  and  particulars  will  be  griven  by 
writing  to 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

L.  W.  Boyden,  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  Phone-543 
Cortlandt. 

H.  G.  LaRue,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W..  Washington, 
D     C.       Phone  -  6021- M. 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone 
2443-A  Market.     Jenkintown.    Phone  —  19-A  Ogontz. 


Gentlemen:  — 

This  will  advise  you  of  my  intention  to  be  present  at  the  Bee-keepers*^ 
Field  Day,  June  26. 


Name 


Address 


If  others  attend  with  you,  state  number  (        ) . 

(The  abo  e.  iT  filled  out  and  sent  us  at  once,  will  greatly  assist  us  in  laying  our  plans  for  your  enterta'nment.) 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY 
(THE  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION). 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural 

New-  Yorker: 

"The  plausible  scheme  of  the  Cash  Buyers'  Union  of 
Chicago  was  to  sell  small  lots  of  their  stock  to  farmers 
in  order  to  make  them  partners  in  the  company.  These 
stockholders  were  to  have  10  per  cent  discount  on  every 
thing  they  bought,  and  big  dividends  on  the  stock.  This 
was  called  the  co-operative  plan.  The  farmers  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  bought  and  paid  for  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  stock,  and  bought  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  the  con- 
cern. Now  it  has  failed,  and  there  is  about  $40  in  the 
treasury  and  not  enough  assets  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
concern.  The  farmers  lose  their  million.  Other  co- 
operative concerns  are  now  springing  up  on  the  same 
basis.  The  plan  seems  to  appeal  to  some  promoters. 
The  result  of  the  farmers'  experience  with  the  Chicago 
concern  should  be  your  guide." 

Mr.  Calvert  informs  me  that  some  of  our 
subscribers  have  lost  money  by  investing  in 
this  same  Cash  Buyers'  Union;  and  he  says 
further  that,  while  no  one  has  complained  in 
a  way  that  would  seem  to  attach  blame  to  us, 
several  have  said  they  probably  would  not 
have  invested  had  they  not  seen  their  adver- 
tisement in  Gleanings.  For  some  time 
we  accepted  their  advertisements  and  bought 
most  of  our  groceries  of  them,  which  were 
quite  satisfactory.  Later  on  I  felt  uneasy 
about  them,  and  finally  objected  to  their 
methods  of  wanting  to  sell  stock,  etc. 
They  repeatedly  tried  to  get  large  advertise- 
ments in  Gleanings.  At  one  time  they 
wanted  20  pages.  The  matter  was  referred 
tome,  and  I  replied  in  substance, " We  do 
not  want  20  pages  of  advertising  from  any- 
body in  our  juurnal,  no  matter  how  good  the 
parties  are,  and  no  matter  how  much  money 
they  offer."  Our  advertising  pages,  as  well 
as  every  other  page  in  our  journal,  are  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subscribers.  We  consider 
them  our  neighbors— every  one  of  them,  and 
we  not  only  individually,  but  as  a  firm,  try  to 
"love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves."  At  the 
time  we  did  the  advertising  for  them  they 
were  quoted  well,  and  little  or  no  complaint 
was  made  in  regard  to  their  methods  of  do- 
ing business.  "Their  groceries  were  of  good 
quality,  prices  unusually  low,  and  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  refusing  their  advertise- 
ment until  they  began  to  urge  farmers  and 
others  to  go  in  with  them  and  ''get  rich 
quick,"  etc.  Since  this  matter  has  come  up 
I  have  gone  over  our  advertising  pages  very 
thoroughly  for  the  past  year;  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  such  a  clean  lot  of  people  offering  on- 
ly such  goods  as  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
bee-keepers  naturally  want  t  j  buy. 

Here  is  something  more  which  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  quotes  from  a  western  paper: 

*'  On  February  26,  Judge  Bethea,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  appointed  Edwin  C.  Day  receiver  for 
Cash  Buyers'  Union  First  National  Co-operative  Socie- 
ty, Chicago,  on  the  charge  that  $1,000,000  in  stock  has 
been  sold  to  farmers  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
there  is  a  cash  balance  of  only  $100  on  hand.  PostofRce 
inspectors  state  that  the  company  owes  $250  000  on 
merchandise  accounts,  and  that  there  was  no  credit  on 
hand,  and  nothing  coming  in." 

The  Rural  adds: 


The  farm  papers  which  helped  this  concern  sell 
$1,000,000  of  its  stocks  to  their  readers  by  carrying  its 
advertisements  will  not  be  likely  to  publish  notice  of 
the  failure.  The  Rural  New  -  Yorker  has  persistently 
refused  the  advertising,  and,  while  we  could  not  get 
definite  information  about  them  to  justify  us  in  pub- 
lishing them  as  frauds,  the  schemes  were  such  that  no 
one  familiar  with  them  could  be  in  doubt  of  the  ulti- 
mate result.  vVe  had  several  private  inquiries  about 
the  concern  during  the  past  year  from  farmers  who  be- 
lieve in  looking  into  things  before  parting  with  their 
money,  and  in  all  such  cases  we  advised  leaving  them 
alone. 


JAPANESE,  SILVERHULL,  OR  COMMON  GRAY  BUCKWHEAT 
—-WHICH  IS  BEST? 

In  our  last  issue,  the  paragraph  below  from  the  Cor- 
nell  station  was  omitted  for  want  of  room: 

"Each  of  these  varieties  has  produced  the  largest  yield 
in  certain  tests  It  seems  that  there  is  adaptation  of 
variety  to  -soil  or  climate,  or,  perhaps,  to  weather  condi- 
tions, that  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  that  produces 
these  contradictory  results  However,  the  yielding  ' 
quality  of  the  Japanese  variety  is  usually  conceded  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  others  " 

The  above  explains  why  it  is  that  some  buckwheat- 
growers  put  the  Japanese  away  above  the  older  kinds, 
while  others  claim  it  is  inferior,  both  for  honey  and 
flour,  to  the  silverhull  or  even  the  common  buckwheat. 
Like  many  other  things.certain  kinds  seem  to  be  partic- 
ularly suited  for  certain  localities.  Therefore  it  be- 
hooves every  buckwheat-grower  to  try  all  three  kinds 
on  his  lands;  and  so  with  almost  any  other  grain,  fruits, 
etc.  Decide  which  is  best  for  yourself  by  practical 
test  of  the  different  varieties. 


BUCKWHEAT  FOR  SOWING,  BOTH  JAPANESE  AND  SILVER- 
HULL. 

Just  now  we  have  a  very  good  stock  on  hand  of  both 
the  above  kinds.  The  silverhull  has,  of  late,  given  the 
best  results  in  our  locality.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  for  you  to  try  both 
kinds.  Every  bee-keeper  who  does  general  farming 
ought  to  grow  buckwheat,  because  he  thus  kills  two 
birds  with  one  stone— yes,  sometimes  three  of  them. 
He  gets  some  honey,  more  or  less  grain,  and  clears  his 
ground  of  foul  weeds. 

The  present  prices  of  either  kind  are,  two-bushel  bag, 
$2.25;  bushel,  $1  25;  half  bushel,  65  cts.;  peck,  35. 

Be  careful  about  ordering  buckwheat  to  go  long  dis- 
tances by  express,  as  the  charges  that  way  are  fre- 
quently more  than  its  value.  Better  get  it  by  freight, 
and  order  a  Utile  while  before  you  need  it.  Better  still, 
have  it  come  with  other  goods  to  save  transportation. 
Pound,  by  mail,  prepaid,  15  cts.;  trial  package  (4  oz.)  by 
mail,  5  cents. 

In  Northern  Michigan  buckwheat  is  sown  in  June; 
but  here  in  Ohio  it  is  mostly  put  in  in  July.  Some  very 
good  crops  have  been  secured  when  sown  the  first  of 
August.  Where  sown  so  late  you  may  get  blossoms  for 
honey,  but  you  will  be  liable  to  lose  your  grain  by  frost. 


"our  farming,"  by  t.  b.  terry. 
We  have  been  having  for  years  a  big  call  for  this  ex- 
cellent book,  and  of  late  the  demand  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. Well,  just  now  the  publishers  have  gotten 
out  an  edition  in  paper  covers  that  we  will  let  you  have 
for  40  cents.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  6  cents  for  postage. 
The  cloth-  bound  book  is  75  cents;  postage  10  cents  ex- 
tra. Besides  the  above  books  there  is  a  new  book  by 
Terry,  just  out,  which  is  a  collection  of  his  most  valua- 
ble articles  for  several  years  past,  taken  from  the  Phil- 
adelpnia  Practical  Farmer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bet- 
ter book  lor  rural  people,  and  I  might  almost  say  any- 
body else,  for  the  price,  than  this,  entitled  "  What  I  Do, 
See,  and  Hear."  In  a  hasty  looking  through  its  pages, 
almost  every  item  is  of  intense  interest  to  me.  In  fact, 
1  hate  to  lay  it  down.  Very  likely  some  allowance 
should  be  made  because  T.  B.  Terry  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine;  but  I  do  think  he  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  making  every  sentence  he  writes  of  real 
practical  value  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The 
book  (320  pages)  contains  his  health  notes  as  well  as 
items  about  farming,  gardening,  fruit-growing,  and  al- 
most every  thing  around  or  about  the  home.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  book  have  a  large  sale,  because  1 
am  sure  it  will  do  a  world  of  good.  Price  in  cloth  covers, 
40  cents.     Postage  extra,  8  cents. 
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-—"If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder." 

Established  1889. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 

My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed    Hives,   Section     Honey=boxes,    Weed=Process   Comb 

Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 

Bee-veils,  Pouder    Honey=Jars,  and,  in   fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE=KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


New  Metal=spaced  ^ 
Hoffman  Frames  -^ 
are  Here  in  Stock  ?^ 


Conversation 

"Hallo,  Mr.  Wilson!  Have  you  been  to  din- 
ner ?  " 

"Yes.  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith;  just  got  up 
from  the  table,  and  thought  I'd  come  over  for 
a  little  talk  while  the  horses  are  feeding.  Say. 
Mr.  Smith,  I  am  going  to  have  a  big  crop  of 
honey,  and  1  have  a  notion  to  send  it  to  Pou- 
der as  soon  as  I  take  it  off  the  hives.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?" 

"  Well,  Pouder  wnll  buy  your  honey  if  you 
wish  to  ship  it  to  Indianapolis;  but  I  believe 
that  you  can  establish  a  home  trade  for  every 
pound  that  you  can  produce.  I  get  20  cents 
for  every  section  of  my  comb  honey,  and  15 
cents  a  pound  for  all  of  my  extracted.  Of 
course,  where  my  neighbors  want  a  little  for 
sickness  I  never  charge  any  thing;  but  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  I  do  not  have  enough 
to  go  around,  and  I  had  to  send  to  Pouder  my- 
self for  several  cans  to  supply  my  home  trade? 
It  is  a  long  time  till  honey  comes  again,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  they  will  come  for 
miles  when  they  once  learn  that  you  have  it 
on  hand  " 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  market  is  now  almost 
bare  of  honey;  but  don't  you  think  there  ■will 
be  a  big  crop  of  honey  this  year  ?    It  looks  as 


with  Wilson 

if  California  would  have  a  big  crop  of  honey 
this  year,  and  won't  that  affect  the  price  of 
honey  here  ?  The  other  evening  Bob  was 
reading  in  the  Indianapolis  News  about  one  of 
those  big  prizefights  being  postponed  on 
account  of  a  down-pour  of  rain.  Bob  will  read 
all  that  stuff  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say.  I  just 
thought  that,  when  California  has  those  heavy 
rains,  it  means  lots  of  honey." 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Wilson.  You 
and  I  need  never  fear  any  thing  about  any 
overproduction.  This  is  a  great  country,  and 
we  shall  have  a  demand  that  exceeds  our  sup- 
ply every  season.  Haven't  heard  of  any  one 
having  any  more  corn  than  he  could  dispose 
of,  have  you  ?  Another  thing,  considering  the 
modem  hives  and  equipment  that  we  now 
have,  we  could  even  afford  to  reduce  the  price 
on  honey,  for  we  get  twice  as  much  honey  now 
as  we  did  ten  years  ago  from  a  single  hive, 
and  at  the  same  time  honey  is  growing  in  bet- 
ter demand  every  day." 

"  I  guess  you  are  right  about  this  matter.  I 
must  be  going.  Let  me  know  when  you  are 
ready  to  send  your  order  to  Pouder  again,  and 
I  will  have  some  brood  foundation  and  some  of 
those  new  metal  -  spaced  Hoffman  frames 
included  with  your  order." 


-fee. 
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BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  d'^livered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.     Make  small 
shipments  by  express:  large  shipments  by  freight:  always  be  sure  to  attach   name  to  package. 

CATALOG    FREE 

WALTER   5.    POUDER, 

513-=5I5  Massachusetts  Ave.,  -          INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.     5^ 

J«      J*      JS*        «♦      ^*      ^»      ^*      J*      J*      J*      J"*      J«      J*      ^*      J*^  J«      J*      J^     i^ 
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Bee  -  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  "Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J    c.  Acklin,  Mgr..     St.  Paul,  MitiA. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  FounHa- 
tion  is  tough,  clear,  and  trans- 
parent,   and    has    the    natural 
color  of  beeswax. 

AGENTS     FOR     DITTMER'S     FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson.  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor  . .  Welwyn  Sta..  Herts,  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto,  Ont..  Can. 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies. 

B  ^eswax  always  wanted- 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellcDt  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roa  Is,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

KretcKmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co..  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


PARTS 


Over  a 

Million  Lewis 
Sections 

in  stock  since  Jan.  1st,  1906. 
Dadant's  Foundation  and  all 
othf?r  goods  in  proportion  Im- 
mediate shipments. 

Get  your  goods  in  a  hurry- 
before  the  ink  on  your  order' 
gt  t3  dry— by  sending  to 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


DAILY  EXPRESS  TRAINS: 

Adams  Express 12 

American   Express 9 

United  States  Express 22 

National  Express 12 

DAILY  FREIGHT  TRAINS: 

P.  M.  System 20  and  extras 

M.  C.  System 6         \\ 

Gd.  Trunk  System ...  10 
L.S.&  M.S.  System.  6 
G.  R.  &I.  System  ...12 
G.  R.,  G.  H.,  &M....10 
G.  R..  H.,  &L.  M....10 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies! 

Lewis"  famous  ■•  Beeware."  Root's  Smokers  and  Extractors:  Dadant's  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.:  Queens  and  Nuclei  in  Season,  Large  and  Complete  Stock:  Prompt  Service. 
A/Ve  will  meet  all  competitors  who  handle  first-class  goods,    catalog  with  practical  hints  free. 

"Mandy  Lee"  Incubators  and  Brooders! 


Whether  you  are  experienced  in  artificial  incubation  or  not,  these  incubators  will  give  you 
gratifying   results.     The  "Mandy  Lee"  brooc''-'-  ^^  ^^'^  ""'^  hrnoHer  made  which   aPDlK 
direct  contact  heat  to  the  little  cliicks'  backs. 


Lee"  brooder  is  the  only  brooder  made  which   applies 
Our  free  incubator  catalog  describes  them. 


Prompt  shipments. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1004  East  Washington  Street 
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Established  1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use: 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton  double-walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        >P       >^       >P        >^        >? 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


Increased  Business  Compels  Larger  Space! 

So  we  have  just  doubled  our  capacity  in  the  building  at  141  Ontario  Street,  where  we  carry  a  full  line  of 

Poultry-supplies  and  Lewis'  Popular  Beeware 

Catalogs    on    application.    ORDERS    FILLED    PROMPTLY    AT    FACTORY    PRICES. 
BEESWAX  WANTED. -28c  cash  or  30c  in  trade. 
ITALIAN   BEES   in  modern  hives  with  select  queens  for  sale:  also  pure  Italian  queens. 


Not  Inc. 


York  Honey  and  Bee  Supply  Company 

H.  M.  Arnd,  Mgr.  141    Ontario   Street,  Chicago,  lU.  Phone  North  1559 


Prett>^  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers   in   the   world. 


T.  F.  Bingham      -.     Farwell,  Mich. 

Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.   Bingham:— Enclosed   find  money-order  for    a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


If  You  L-ivo 

in  Central  or  Southeastern  Ohio  or  West- 
em  West  Virginia  you  can  save  freight 
by  ordering  Root's  bee  supplies  from  me. 
£.  W.  Peirce,   Zanesville,   OHio 


Marshfield  -  Hives  -  and  -  Sections 

kept  in  stock:  none  better.  DITTMER'S  foundation 
an^  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  sold  right.  Thou- 
sands of  shipping  cases,  24-pound,  13  cts. ;  fancy  white 
basswood,  16  cts,  HONEY  and  BEESWAX  wanted. 
Send  for  free  list,  and  save  20  per  cent  on  your  order. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Route  3,  Jackson.  Michigan 
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Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frame 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Patent  Applied  for. 

Has  come  to  stay.  Can  he  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  frames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  0/  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  ajffected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  put  up  wrong.     See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PRICES.— Metal-spaced  Hoffman  frames-100,  put  up,  $4.50.  In  flat-10,  35c:  100,  $3.00;  500,  $14.00. 
Metal  spacers  only— 30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body,  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up  or  in  the  flat. 

The  A.  I.  Root,  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Ours  is  the  largest  bee- supply 
house  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  Every  thing  which 
the  bee-keeper  will  need  is 
in  stock  awaiting  your  order. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

You  can  save  time  and  ex- 
pense by  ordering  from  us,     . 

Best  shipping   facilities.     . 

Complete  stock 

Do  not  put  off  ordering  to- 
day what  you  will  urgently 
need  a  little  later  on  in  the 
season 

FranR  W.  Prothcro 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


WISCONSIN  -  BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 

We  make  them  and  the  very  best  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  Shipping -cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  always  on  hand. 
We  make  very  prompt  shipments.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

IMe^A/^    Yoric 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong: 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.00:  in  a  chaff  hive,  $9.50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  $4.00.  Silk- 
faced  bee-veil.  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
85  cts.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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INCREASE. 


Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarming  for  your  increase.  It's  too 
slow  and  uncertain.  But  how  increase?  Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in 
his  delightful  little  book  entitled  "Increase"— a  natural  way,  simple 
and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble.  Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will 
work  like  prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  No  up-to-date  bee-keep- 
er can  afford  not  to  have  a  copy  of  this  work.  Price  25  cts.  a  copy 
postpaid. 


SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING— A  revised  edi- 
tion of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey  pro- 
ducer how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  simplest 
method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effective  and 
economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper  who  works 
for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  a  copy,  postpaid. 


CELL-GETTING.— The  plan  that  has  revolutionized 
queen- rearing  throughout  the  world.  The  entire 
process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  photos 
from  actual  life,  and  vividity  showing  all  the  la- 
bor-saving points  in  the  best  cup  system  ever  in- 
vented. Price,  postpaid.  50  cents. 


Swarthmore   Queen-Rearing  Tools. 

The  simplicity  of  these  devices  places  the  art  of  queen-rearing  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper.  Every  honey-producer  can  be 
his  own  queen-rearer.  Full  directions  go  with  each  outfit.  Here  is  a 
chance  not  only  to  rear  your  own  queen  but  for  your  neighbors  at  a 
profit. 


Prices  of   Complete  Outfits: 

Outfit   No.    (--Experimental 

POSTPAID,  $1.50 

1  Cell-bar,  1  Holding-frame, 
16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages. 

Outfit  No.  2-Amateur 

POSTPAID,  $3.50 

2  Cell-bars.  1  Holding-frame, 
35  Waxed  Flange  Cups,        18  Transfer-cages, 

1  Needle,  1  Cell-stick. 

Outfit  No.  3~Professional 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7.50 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars, 

3  Holding-frames,  1  Incubating-cage, 

1  Cage-pocket,  1  Grace  Cell- compressor, 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups, 

2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages, 
1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer- cages, 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle,  1  Stick. 


Prices  of  Separate  parts: 

Bar-holder $    .10 

Blank  Bar 05 

Bottle  Feeder 10 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75 

Breeding-  queen  Hive 1.00 

16-hole  Cell  bar 10 

Cage-pocket 25 

Flange-cups,  unwaxed.  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75 
Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each,  per  100. . .     1.75 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75 

Grafting-needle,  each 15 

Grafting- plug,  each 10 

Grafting-  stick,  each 10 

Holding- frame,  each 10 

Incubating-cage,  each 35 

Double  Mating-boxes.  complete.$1.00;  10    7.50 
Nursery- cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .85 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25 

Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

Swarm-box,  lid  only 25 

Trap-box 50 

T  Stands,  each 10 

Transfer- cages 10 


post. 

extra 
.04 
.04 
.05 


.06 
.02 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


AT  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 
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QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  at  tHe  Follovkrin^ 
Prices  for  tHe  Balance  of  tHis  iSea> 
soxm-  Goldeik  or  LeatHer  -  colored 
Italiask 

Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

We  have  good  reports  from  your  stock  from  time  to 
time.  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's  queens. 
B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  one  I  purchased  last 
year  that  gave  me  over  600  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  L.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

The  breeder!  is  surely  a  very  fine  one:  her  daughters 
do  grandly.  Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

I  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced  bees 
that  beat  anything  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. E.  L.  Messenger,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splendidly. 
Each  colony  stored  at  least  75  pounds  of  honey. 

F.  P.  Merritt.  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I   bought  a  queen  from  you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  I  had  for  years.      H.  C.  Shirley, 
Cashier  of  Liberty  Bank,  Liberty,  S.  C. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  your 
queens  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at  Scuflle- 
town,  Ky.,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering  this  half- 
dozen.  C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who  said 
he  got  her  from  you.  She  made  me  193  sections  of 
honey  after  July  4th — the  best  my  other  queens  did  was 
64  sections.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  111. 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
dealing  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  references  you 
can  refer  to  me,  as  I  can't  recommend  you  too  highly. 
Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  one  hive  of 
bees  among  my  45  colonies  containing  a  queen  from 
you  that  $50.00  will  not  buy. 

Morris  Coon,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a  hive 
May  25th.  In  July  I  brushed  a  swarm;  had  a  swarm  in 
August,  and  took  off  75  boxes  of  honey.  I  consider  this 
a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was  far  superior  to  any 
of  them.  They  are  very  gentle,  easy  to  handle,  hustlers 
to'rwork.  All  bees  and  queens  needed  by  me  will  here- 
after come  from  Quirin-the- queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 
S.  A  Peck.  Box  124,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


1 

6 

12 

Select  queens 

75 
1  00 
1  50 
3  00 
5  00 

$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

15  00 

$  7  00 

Tested  queens 

9  00 

Select  tested  queens 

15  00 

Breeders 

Straight  five-band  breeders . . . 

Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.     Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be   returned  any  time  inside  of   sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 
Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin-  the-  Queen-  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio, 
and  ITALIAN  QUEENS! 

Ready  to  mail    by  April  15th.    Quality  of 
the  highest,  prices  the  lowest.     Write  me. 

Grant  Anderson     -     Sabinal,  Texas 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  grive  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.     Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 


Continuous    Selection 

of  queens  best  fitted  for  the  man  who  is 
working  for  honey  is  what  has  brought  the 

Extra  Honey  Queens 

to  the  present  high  standard  they  now  oc- 
cupy. Although  these  queens  are  GOOD  I 
am  always  trying  to  breed  a  better   one. 


One. 


.$1.00 


Prices 

Six $5.00 


Twelve  ..$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 
Bernardo,       San  Die^o  Co.,       Calif. 

COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  yellow  all  over. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  all  golden  queens  and  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  gentle,  great  hustlers;  $1  each. 
Catalog  ready.  M.  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Queens  -  Italisin  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italian  queens.    Better  than  ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested 75c     "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00     "         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25     " 

Two- frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.    .    Send  orders  to 

£.  A..  iSimmons,         Greenville,  Ala. 

Tennessee  bred  Queens 

From    l^xtra    Select    MotKers 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  Golden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3V4  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 
(Spring    Hill,    Tennessee,    \J.    S.    A. 

RED-CLOVER  QUEENS   AND  ITAL- 
IANS BEHER  THAN  EVER. 

Average  queen,  75  cts.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.25.  Guaranteed  to  work  red 
clover. 

"  Our  red-clover  fields  are  swarming 
with  your  bees,"  says  G.  W.  Slaybaugh, 
York  Springs,  Pa. 
Laying   queens   ready  by  return  mail.    Guaranteed 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as  white. 

Send  for  my  new  circular;  it's  free.     Root's  Bee  Sup- 
plies for  sale.  G.  ROUTZAHN,  Bigierville,  Pa. 
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CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


"$100  Offered  for  a  Carniolan  Queen" 

We  will  pay  the  above  sum  to  any  queen- breeder  or 
bee-keeper  who  can  furnish  us  with  a  breeding  Carnio- 
lan queen  that  is  not  over  one  year  old,  and  can  prove 
that  she  is  in  no  way  related  to  our  strain  of  Carnio- 
lans.  This  queen  must  be  in  color  a  light  bronze,  large 
and  prolific;  her  bees  very  gentle,  and  every  one  to  have 
silver-gray  bands.  Our  breeding  Carniolans  are  as 
described  above,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  a  queen  that  will  produce  stock  in  every  way  equal 
to  our  own,  and  not  in  any  way  related. 

F.  A.  LocKKart^^CoM^  LaKe  George,  New  YorK 

~;^         i~     W»         ><»        CAUCASIAN    QUEENS.        ^         ^.       f,  v,    "^ 

^  J.  4-1^  r<.„n««ian   nueens  said  to  be  the  gentlest  race  of  bees  in  the  world,  having  a 

nished  with  a  fine  queen,  when  wanted           .      .                          W  .  T.  LEWIS,  LeWlSDUPg.  IVIISSISSippi. 
Money-order  office,  Olive  Branch,  Mississippi. 


1  \>E  HAVE  bred  this  race  of  bees  for  twenty  years, 
\A/  and  find  they  are  among  the  gentlest  bees 
■  »  known.  Very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  the  best  ot 
honey- gatherers,  and  their  combs  are  of  snowy 
whiteness.  We  are  wintering  50  select  imported  and  ii)0 
best  select  tested  Carniolan  queens  for  early  orders. 

Also  breeders  of  Golden  and  Leather  Italians.  One 
untested  queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00:  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Tested,  $1.50.  Best  breeder,  $3.00.  Best  imported,  $5.00. 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  No  foul  brood  here. 
Bees  and  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition 
in  U.  S.  or  Canada.    Descriptive  list  free. 


Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 


-Before  June  15- 
Italian  and  Carniolan 

Untested 75c:  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested $1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  1.25:  12.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested $1.00;  $11.00  per  doz. 

Tested 1.50;  16.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  2.00:  20.00  per  doz. 


After  June  15- 

60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

75c:  $8.00  per  doz. 
1.00:  11.00  per  doz. 
1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 


$9  00 
14.00 


25.00 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. ,_ 

Chas.  Koeppen,   Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.     Send  for  circular. 

Grade  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested'. $100    $2.50 

Select  Tested 1-50      4.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing) 2.C.0 

Select  Breeding 5.00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10.00 

Two- frame  Nuclei   2.50      7.00 

DOOLITTLE    &    CLARK 
Borodino,      Onondaga  Co.,      New  York 

Every  Bcc  -  Keeper  Knows 
the  Worth  of  a  Good  Queen 

Knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  and  also  knows  how 
worthless  is  a  poor  queen  and  in- 
ferior bees.  -^  Try  our  strain 
of  three-banded  Italians.  They 
are  bred  for  business,  and  will  not 
disappoint  you.  Home-bred  and 
imported  mothers.  Tested,  $1.00 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.     .     Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville,         :  :         :  :  Louisiana 

QllP><^nc  ?     Balance  of  this  season  at  20  percent 
UCClla  •     discount;    three   or  five  banded;    un- 
tested only.  R.  O.  COX,  Rt.  4,  Greenville.  Ala. 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.     >?»i»^^«P>?«*'»?'^ 


H.    H.    JE,P«ON, 
182  Friend  St.,         -        Boston, 


Mass. 


QUE.E.NS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.     English  price  list  sent  oil  aPPjl^**^"- 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.     OUR  MOiiU 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them."  „      „.  .   ,.   , 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna,  San  Giovanni.  Italy. 


QUEENS  OF 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers 
and  are  not  inclined  to  swarm.  .  .  . 

Stewart  Smillie,  Bluevale,  Ont.,  Can.,  says: 

*  They  fill  the  supers  and  are  not  so  much  inchned  to 
swarm  as  others.  1  have  been  buying  queens  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  your  stock  was  the  only  one  that  was 
any  good  to  gather  honey." 

Untested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Select  untested,  $1.25  each;  six.  $6.00;  dozen,  $11.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  COm  Ky. 
Red-clover  Italian  Queens  Exclusively  !  1 

No  better  honey  gatherers  in  existence.  Select  untest- 
ed, 75c;  tested,  $1.00;  three-frame  nucleus  with  queen, 
$2  00  To  prove  the  quality  of  my  stock  I  will  send  two 
trial  queens  for  a  $1  bill.       F.  M.  Mayberry,  Obelisk.  Pa. 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 


Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application.        .'    •  . 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apianes,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  m  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.    Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season 

on®'"  ^'^"t"®''  ^^^  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:    Queens,  each,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $3.00.    Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

from  California 


^^ 


Ji^        j^        j^        j^ 


j^ 


»r,  „l^"?S?i  T^^Vr^'l^^^^"  ^^^  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus. 
•  ir  )1^^^^~^^^  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
JNuclei  an-    full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

^*  E.  Titoff,  loaxnosa,  San    Bernardino  Co.,  California 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees.  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkvjile,  Ills.   R.  F.  0. 
I^ose  -  Lawn  -  Queens 

$25.00    IN    PRIZ£S. 

For  the  largest  number  of  sections  No.  1  comb  honey 
produced  by  a  colony  headed  by  one  of  our  "  Pure 
Gold  "  queens  before  September  15th,  1906,  $10  00  cash. 
For  the  second  largest.  $7.50  cash.  For  the  third  larg- 
est, $5.00  cash.  For  the  fourth  largest.  $2.50  cash.  In 
addition  to  the  above  offer  we  will  pay  20  cts.  per 
pound  for  all  prize  honey  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Select  untested  "Pure  Gold"  queens,  $1.00.  Select 
tested  Pure  Gold"  queens,  $2.00.  Select  breeding 
queens,  $6  00.  Our  very  finest  extra  select  tested  breed- 
ers, in  2-fr.  nucleus,  f.  o.  b.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $10  00.  We 
ship  in  June,  260  "  Pure  Gold  "  queens  to  one  customer. 
Caucasians  .^  Carniolans  j^  Red  Clover  Italians 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  Station  C,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Fine  Italian  Queens 

by  Return   Mail 

Tested  (or  warranted  tested)  $100 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each.  Four 
or  more  queens,  .3  per  ct.  discount; 
10  or  more,  5  per  cent.  No  disease. 
Safe  arrival  of  all  queens  and  qual- 
ity of  bees  and  queens  guaranteed. 
If  any  prove  unsatisfactory  I  will 
gladly   replace. 

Chas.  M.  Darrow,  rt.l ,  Milo.  Mo. 


The  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  I  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.  each;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each. 
L.  H.  Robey,  IVorthinifUtn,  \ir.  Va. 

Untested    Queens ! 

Golden  Italian 

75  ct3.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


I 


J.  B.   Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

1906  Italian  and   Caucasian  Oueens.    Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Untested.  75c;  $7.50  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25; 
$12.00  per  dozen.  Breeders.  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Postal  orders  drawn  on  Decatur,  Michigan. 

E.  E.   MOTT,  Clenwood,  Mich. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasiem, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Three-banded 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  tolselect  from. 

Untested  queens 75c:  6,  $4.25: 12,      8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00:6,    5.00:12,     9.60 

Tested  queens 1.00:  6,    6.00;  12.    11.50 

Select  tested  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 
Hondo,  Texas. 


i  Italian    Queens 

Northern-bred:  originated  from  best  long-tongued 
"red-clover"  breeders  in  the  United  States:  bred 
in  full  colonies;  excellent  honey- gatherers:  win- 
ter well,  and  gentle. 

Untested,    $1.00:    six,   $5.00.    Tested,  $2.00:  six. 

:$10.00.     After  July  1;  75c,  $4.00.  $1.50,  $8.00.     Write 

for  descriptive  circular.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ISAAC    r.    MILLER.. 

BrooKville.       (R.2).       Pennsylvania. 

Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tlie  -  Ptirest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five-banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00: 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 

Choice    homebred    and    imported 

stock.    All  queene  reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE 

ITALIANS 

One  untested  queen 90 

One  tested  queen 1.10 

One  select  tested 1.40 

One  breederqueen 2.20 

One-comb  nucleus,  no  queen...      95 
Untested  queens  in  May.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.    For  prices  on 
quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 
catalog. 

J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logaui  Street 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested. 
$1.00:  $4.25  per  6:  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Camiolans.  Cyprians.  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


Golden  and  Leather-       j^ 
j2?^    colored  Italian  Queens 

MONTHS  

BEFORE  JULY  I      |       AFTER  JULY  I 

NO.  QUEENS      . . 

1     j      6 

12          1      1      6 

12 

Untested 

Wamtd.  Tested 
Tested    

$  100  %  5.00 
1.25      700 
1  50 
2.00 

$  9.00  $     .75  $  4.00 
13.00      1.25      7.00 
1.50 
2  OOj 

$  7.00 
13.00 

Select  Tested  . . 

Breeders,  $5.00.  Caucasian  queens  will  be  ready  to 
mail  July  1.  Untested,  each,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00.  War- 
ranted tested,  each,  $1.40:  six,  $8.00.  We  have  three 
yards— two  Italian  and  one  Caucasian— and  mean  to 
meet  the  trade.     Prices  on  nuclei  on  application. 


D.  J.  Blocher, 


Pearl  City,  111. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey-gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untested,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25:  tested.  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00:  select  tested,  $1.50  each: 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


H.  M.  PARKER.  Jr. 

James  Island.  SoutK  Carolina 


QU 


IM 


Now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  best  of  queens.  Having 
caught  up  with  my  orders  I  can  send  them  promptly. 
Untested  Golden,  75c  each,  six  for  $4.25,  or  12  for  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.00  each:  three  or  five  banded.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111   North  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio.  Texas 


MINNESOTA-BRED    QUEENS. 

Try  our  Northern  -  bred  queens- 
nothing  finer:  three-banded  and  golden 
■  Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.:  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  prolific.  We  want 
your  orders,  and  will  fill  them  by  return 
mail,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction      Write  for  circular  to 

Mennie  6l  Fenton, 
Pine  Island,     -      Minnesota. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  IB  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment In  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these '"  swaps." 


Vy ANTED. —Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
''     gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

VVANTED.— You  to  own  good  queens;  no  delays;  sat- 
isfaction.    See  my  ad.  on  page  6% 

M.  D.  Whitcher,  Los  Olivos,  Cal. 


VyANTED.-SO.OOO  lbs.  beeswax  from  bee-keepers,  to 
be  worked  into  comb  foundation.  I  need  this 
amount  to  keep  my  machinery  running.  New  quarters. 
Weed  process.  Fine  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Foundation  for  sale,  samples  on  request. 

H.  F.  Hagen.  1632  Blake  St..  Denver,  Col. 


Help  Wanted. 


yy ANTED.— Employment  by  a  reliable  bee-keeper. 
Edw.  Martin,  Hackett,  Ark. 

WANTED.- Nurses.    The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  offer  exceptional 
advantages  for  training.    References  required.    Apply 
Superintendent's  Office,  1945  Fifth  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.— Man  to  take  charge  of  an  apiary  of   150 
colonies  in  western  Colorado.     Will  work  on  shares 
or  make  satisfactory  agreement  with  experienced  man. 
Benj.  Hammar,  Rifle,  Colo. 

WANTED.— Man   to  work   with    bees.      Reply   must 
state  age,  experience,  and  wages,  to  secure  atten- 
tion. W.  Hickox,  Berthoud,  Colo. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  cols,  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to  suit. 
Write  for  prices.       F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Bees  and  bee-supplies. 

J.  GoBELi,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— 40  lbs.  Dittmer's  light  brood  foundation, 
L.  size,  $18.00.    •  H.  H.  Porter,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

For   Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'   supplies.    Root's   goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt:  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  1051.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

For  Sale.— Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of  fine 
golden-all-over  Italians.    Ask  for  prices. 

T.  L.  McMuRRAY,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Two  female  fox-terrier  pups,  $3.00  each, 
or  will  exchange  for  supplies  or  Italian  queens. 
Rural  rt.  S.  F.  Hanson,  lola,  Kan. 


For  Sale.— The  gentle  Caucasian  bees  and  queens 
bred  from  the  best  imported  Caucasian  queens.  Italian 
bees  and  queens.     Write  for  particulars. 

A.  E.  'TiTOFF.  loamosa,  Cal. 

For  Sale.- The  Alexander  wire  bee-veil.  The  best 
face-protector  on  the  market.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed.    At  75c  each  postpaid. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case;  40  cts. 
per  case,  f.  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

For  Sale— Untested  Italian  queens  at  60c,  two  for 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon, 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 50,  or  less,  IV'a-story  8-frame  hives,  su- 
pers, holders,  fences,  complete  (no  sections),  painted, 
and  in  perfect  condition;  been  used  one  season,  good  as 
new;  $1  per  hive;  changing  to  12-frame  extracting- 
hives.  A.  W.  Smith.  Birmingham,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Special  sale  of  sections — Wisconsin  bass- 
wood— equal  to  the  best.  No.  1,  $4.20:  No.  2,  $3.70.  Root 
Dovetailed  and  Danz.  comb-honey  hives,  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  on  hand.     Italian  queens  and  bees. 

H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne.  Ills. 


_  For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 


For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon.  Greenville.  Ala. 


For  Sale. — $5200  fine  ten-acre  home,  steady  income; 
oranges.and  8  cuttings  alfalfa  a  year.  Good  reasons  for 
prompt  sale  at  this  bargain.  Just  the  place  for  a  ten- 
derfoot; for.  growing  in  value  rapidly,  would  re-sell  at 
profit.     $600  more  will  include  profitable  bee-ranch. 

G.  K.  Hubbard,  Riverside,  Calif. 

For  Sale. — 150  colonies  bees,  mostly  pure  Italians, 
some  good  hybrids;  free  from  disease  and  in  strong  con- 
dition. Will  be  sold  in  eight- frame  Dovetailed  hives  at 
$2.25  per  colony.  Other  business  demands  my  attention, 
and  I  offer  my  bees  at  a  sacrifice. 

F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Alger's  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  hold 
the  world's  record;  first  at  Chicago  International,  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
Italian  bees— Root  strain  direct  Flemish  Giant  hares, 
veiy  large.  Red  Belgians  from  16-lb.  buck.  Get  circu- 
lars. Fred  Alger,  Waukau,  Wis. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises, 


For  Sale.— Three  hybrid  queens  for  $1.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
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BEE-KEEPERS'  DEMONSTRATING  FIELD  MEETING, 
JcnKintown,  Pa..  Tuesday,  June  26. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  Exhibition  Apiary. 
PROGRAM. 

MORNING  SESSION, 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Presiding. 
9 -so-General  social  half-hour  for  introduction,  registering,  classifying  honey  exhibits,  etc. 
Inspection  of  three  novel  miniature  apiaries:  Baby  Nuclei,  Pearl  Agnes.  Danzenbaker. 
10-00-General  assembling   in  semicircles  under  the  trees  at  the  fo)t  ot  the  apiary. 
After  outlining  the  plans  of  the  day,  the  following  committees  appointed: 
Committee  on  Hotel  Entertainment,  Judges  of  the  Queen-hunting  Contest,  Judges 
of  the  Exhibits  of  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  for  awarding  prizes. 
in-^0-Demonstration  Prof.  H.  A.  Sttrface. 

■  Transferring  a  colony  of  black  bees  from  an  old  box  to  a  standard  hive,  with  a  full  explanation  to  f ruit- 
CTOwers  and  farmers  of  the  value  of  the  operation  in  their  pursuit.  ,  ,    „ 

11  -00— Demonstration  Frank  McGlinn. 

■  Showing  the  use  of  bee-stings  for  medicine^  their  practical  application  and  positive  proof  of  their  efficiency ; 
extracting  the  stings  with  forceps,  and  their  preparation  for  medical  formulae.  t,       tp 

11:15 -Demonstration •  •  •  -. •  ■  • ^y  Experts. 

The  wav  of  finding  a  queen  and  her  tricks,  followed  by  a  queen-hunting  contest. 

■  llis1^th!)ds'of  grafting  larvffi  (which  have  soTevolutioniz^  thequeen  trade),  clipping  queen's  wings,  etc. 

^^■^^"F^liw^ed  S'fhe^nsSction  of  *one  of  Pennsylvania's  choice  strawberryj,atches  in  f^Jl/ruit;  showing  s^^^^ 
ten  different  varieties  under  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  honey  eating  contest  participat- 
ed in  by  some  little  darkies. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

TTT       T  (^OPP^HALiLi 

■  "showSg  his^rapid  method  of  extracting  honey;  uncapping  and  handling  of  frames:  his  method  of  manage- 
menTof  bees,  overcoming  and  subduing  robbing,  etc.    To  be  assisted  by  James  McNeill,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y^ 

'     "sho^Tthe'^Caicas'ian  queens.' their  habits,'  and  experience  of  a  winter's  work  in  their  breeding  in  Florida. 

2:00 -Demonstration 

Showing  the  Alexander  method  of  increase,  and  his  cure  for  bee  diseases. 

2 -SO -Demonstration  W.  K.  MORRISON. 

■  Showing  a  full  colony  of  stingless  bees  from  South  America,  which  he  traveled  150  ""l^^.^^,  tj^^-'f'P^^^ 
River  to  procure-  giving  their  history,  as  well  as  the  relative  value  of  the  different  races  of  the  bees  of  the 
world.  FoUow^  by  a  scientific  talk  by  Dr.  McGregor,  of  Columbia  College,  giving  his  experience  in  cross- 
ing the  various  races  of  bees  of  the  world.  xt    r»    AS/' 

3:00-Demonstration •••;•• ^-  ^-  "'^^'^• 

Showing  the  use  and  management  of  his  queen-cell  protectors  and  spiral  queen-cages. 

3:30-  Demonstration .•  ■  ■  ■■f-  l".-  ™JJ; 

Showing  his  improved  Swarthmore  method  of  breeding  queens,  nursery  cages,  incubator  hives,  caging 
aueens  runing  a  cupful  of  bees  with  a  virgin  queen  in  baby  nuclei. 

4 -00- Demonstration  Dr.  E,  F.  BiGELOW. 

'  Of  his  celebrated  Bigelow  educational  hive  and  his  latest  addition,  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive;  demonstrating 
their  improved  features  for  a  class  of  students  in  apiculture. 

415-Demonstration Dr.  Henry  Townsend. 

One  of  the  oldest  city  'bee-keepers  in  the  United  States.    He  wUl  demonstrate  from  a  roof  and  give  his  ex- 
perience of  many  years  in  bee-keeping  in  the  center  of  a  large  city. 

4:30-^emonstrati.n .- ,  ;.' " -.A'^rY  ^Tnth^S; 

Forcing  a  swarm  of  bees  to  alight  on  the  naked  arm.    Mr.  Twining  is  one  of  the  oldest  bee-keepers  in  this 

5:00 -Demonstration i^-  M.  Church. 

Of  the  latest  methods  of  rearing  queens  under  tent  cover. 

5:00-Demonstration ■■■ Grant  Stanley. 

Of  the  adaptation  of  the  Danz.  hive  in  securing  the  largest  crop  of  comb  honey. 

6:00— Adjournment  and  supper. 

EVENING  SESSION— MASONIC  HALL.  T?    T      P 

7:00- Demonstration ;   •.,•,••:•  V,'  IV  V.'  L^t^tl'. 

Under  a  mammoth  cage,  explaining  the  up-to-date  method  of  a  vaudeville  act  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
theatrical  world,  and  how  bees  pay  their  own  expenses  outside  of  honey  and  wax.  Ohti  t  too 

7:30-Address v.' ■  V  ■■.■■■   \l-   -^r  \-     /^"  n   r 

Dep't  Agriculture,  Washington   D.  U. 

Giving  his  experience  in  the  recent  research  undertaken  in  the  study  of  foul  brood,  and  the  way  the  United 
States  government  can  help  the  bee-keepers.  _^        r»     T?     T  vrkw 

8:00-Moving  Pictures ■  •  •■••■•  ■  •  •  •  •  L>R.  D.  b.  Lyon 

Showing  how  the  interest  in  the  industry  had  grown  and  become  world-wide,  with  many  laughable  scenes, 
throvdng  live  bees  on  the  screen,  etc. 

8:30— Question-box  for  the  day,  and  general  conference. 
9:00 -Good-night.  ,         ,„,,..     . 

Special  trains  leaving  for  New  York  and  Washington.  .    ■  j-    ,. 

(This  program  is  provisional  only.    It  is  presumed  that  alterations  will  have  to  be  made,  but  it  indicates 
the  work  of  the  day  as  far  as  we  can  determine  at  the  time  of  this  printing. ) 
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Perfect?    What  better  can  you  wish  ?    You  can  now,  by  use  of  the      ^ 

"Pampkt^t  ^'^^  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


AT  A  TRIFL- 
ING    COST! 


■DC^PDT/pD      On  the  shelf  it  looks  just  like  a  book;  holds  one  number  or  a  volume;  as 
rvnOl_<rv  V  HIV      simple  as  tying  a  shoe,  ^ee  it  at_news,  book,  or  stationery  dealers.     Ask 


them  to  get  it,  or  write  to 


"Uhe  A..  I.  R.oot  Company,  Medina,  OHio. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-y ear-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  'W.  -WHITE 

Oen.   Indus.  A.^t.,   PortsmotitH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.         ILLINOIS 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comtui't's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  rou  time  and  money.   A 

W\  set   of   Electric    Steel  Wheels  will 

make  vonr  old  wapon  new  at  small 

cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  95,   Quincy.lll. 


^1  o/@^)©vfl  I  f i.,.1  LEWM  FENCE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  M 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Geine* 
terlen  and  Churchei.  Address 
COILED  STRING  FENCE  (O. 
Box    448     Wineheitcr,  lad. 


FENCE  ^rs^f^' 

Made  of  H-gh  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

B03  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a   safe,  powerful,  white,  steady   light,  at 

cost  of  2C  a  week.  Brighter  than  electri. 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene- 
Over  loo  styles — every  one  warranted. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
The  Best  Light  Company, 
""    E.  sth  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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You  Need  It.   .•    .•    /    .• 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  k-p  U  A  I  F  PPII^F 
year,  but  we  offer  it  "■  *■  rlrVI-ir  JTIvlv^Ct 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry- breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item,  Sellersville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

00    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  Bo,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers:  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


AlyE  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  ■■      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Root's      tS*     t^     tss 

Bee  -  supplies 

You  know  what  this  means. 
Four  carloads  of  new  goods 
on  hand.  Our  business  in- 
creased last  year  100  per 
cent  over  1904.  This  is 
proof  that  we  are  saving 
our  customers  money. 
Why  not  let  us  do  the  same 
for  you  ?  Low  freight  rates 
from  Toledo.  Large  dis- 
counts. It  tells  the  story. 
Two  per  cent  discount  this 
month  on  bee- supplies.    .    . 

Model  Incubators,  . 
....  and  Brooders 

Made  by  Charles  A.  Cyphers.  Poultry-supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Eggs  for  setting  and  stock  for  sale. 
Our  new  eighty-page  illustrated  catalog  describes 
all  of  these  well-known  goods.  Sent  free.  Don't 
be  without  it.    Don't  delay.     Send  to  day. 


Griggs  Brothers 

523  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

NNSYL.VANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -       AND       -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E,  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT, 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS 


Every  TKin^  tKat   is   Used    by   Bee-Keepers 

can  be  procured  of  us  as  cheaply  as  anywhere,  and  we  know  Our 
Goods  are  Superior,  both  in  material  and  workmanship,  to 
those    of    any    competitor.     One    Trial    M^ill     Convince 

You.     That's  all  we  ask Get  our  new 

Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List.     Send  for  one  on  a  postal  card. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dcpt.  B,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


JENRINTOWN    FIELD   DAY 

TUESDAY,  JUNE   26 

For  program  see  page  851,  this  issue.  For  train  service  see  page  838,  this  issue. 

For  other  particulars  see  editorial  page. 


PRIZES 


To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  we  wish  every  bee-keeper  would  bring  samples  of  honey.    The 
following   prizes  are    offered: 

For  the  best  single  section  of  comb  honey— One  untested  Caucasian  queen. 

For  the  best  12  or  24  lb.   case  of  comb  honey— One  tested   Caucasian  queen. 

For  the  best  sample  pound    jar  of  extracted  honey— One  untested   Caucasian  queen. 

For  the  best  sample  pound    of  beeswax— One  tested   Caucasian   queen. 

Have  all   honey   carefully  put  up   with  label   showing  producer's  name. 

Leave  all  samples   with  the  Enrollment  Committee  on   arrival  at  Jenkintown. 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  lO  Vine  St.,  PKiladelpKia,  Pa. 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,     Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  *    .  *    . ' 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124  West  Liberty  Street 
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Eastern  Edition 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice.  Medina.  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A  convenient  place  to  get 
your  supplies.  Lowest  rate 
by  rail  and  water  to  all 
parts  of  Virginia  and  South 
Atlantic  States. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of 
our  goods  at  this  branch, 
and  give  you  prompt  and 
satisfactory  service.  Give 
us  a  trial. 

Write  for  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.  G.  La  Rue.  .  .  Manager 
1100  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long-  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


FAIR  CONTEST! 


CONDITIONS 

First.— That  subscriptions  entered 
in  contest  are  obtained  at  the  fair 
on  dates  named  in  application  be- 
low, or  obtained  as  results  of  work 
during  fair. 

Second.— That  yearly  subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewal  tak- 
en at  our  regular  rates.  Two  trial 
subscriptions  (new  names,  6  mos. ) 
are  equivalent  to  one  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Third.  — Contest  closes  Nov.  15th, 
and  announcements  will  be  made 
in  Dec.  1st  Gleanings. 

Fourth. —That  only  one  agent  will 
be  appointed  for  any  one  fair. 

Fifth.  —  That  advertising  matter 
sent  is  to  be  carefully  distributed 
to  best  advantage. 


OUR  agents  made  money  at  fairs 
last  year.  The  work  was  easy, 
our  commission  liberal,  and  the 
prizes  large.  AYe  supply  you  with 
sample  copies  and  printed  matter. 
Better  make  arrangements  with  us  to 
represent  Gleanings  at  your  State  or 
County  Fair.  Do  it  now  before  some 
one  else  gets  ahead  of  you. 

Write  us,  asking  that  your  name  l»e 
entered,  and  Fair  rights  be  reserved 
for  you. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture^  Medina^  Ohio^  U«  S*  A. 


'F'fkSixr     CI?<3i'ft^'test:     -l_>e^>£\x"t;i33.exx't 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber, 


Headcitiarters  for: 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Distributor  of  Root's  Ooods  exclusive- 
ly* at  R.oot*s    Factory  Prices.  ^         ^ 


^ 

(^ 

(^ 

(lj  ^^— — .^^^^.^^^— ^^^^— ^^^^^^^— — ^-^^— — — ^^^  ^ 

4*  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.     You  will  be  pleased  on  4* 

^  receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is  ^ 

^  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.     CINCIN-  ^ 

X  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  ^ 

T  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.    Satis-  T 

'^  faction   guaranteed.     Send   for  descriptive   catalog   and   price  list.     It   will   be  V* 

^  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  <*» 

^  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  ^ 

z  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  i 

Y  aiid  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots,  ^ 

4  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity.  ^ 

4^  ^ 

^  <^ 

^  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:   White  and  Yellow 

f$)  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson   Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phacelia, 

A^  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


QUEEN5  AND  NUCLEI. 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 


Office  and  Salesroom,  214^6-214'8  Central  Ave.  yi* 

f^  \irarebouse.  Freeman    and     Central     Avenue.  4^^ 

I  Cincinnati,        -         Ohio.  | 
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Honey  Market. 


July  1 


GRADING-R  Ul^lil-. 

Fanot.— AH  sections  to  be  well  tiller ,  combs  straight,  Ann 
'TattachJed  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
lain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
jell,  the  outside  surfaceof  the  wood  we  11  scraped  of  propolis. 

ANo.  1.— All  Hec(  ons  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
Jiext  tothe  wood  ;  combs  straight  :  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
sarfac  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  the  out- 
ilde  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
io  the  wood  ;  combs  comparativelj  even  .  one-eighth  part  of 
domb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  si  ighf  ly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
tnd  sealed. 

No.  3.— Mast  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
jeotion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
io  color,  nsing  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is. 
^here  will  be  '^Fanoy  White,"  "  No.  I  Dark."  etc. 


Denver.— Barring  a  few  cases  of  candied  comb  honey, 
we  are  entirely  sold  out  of  both  comb  and  extracted, 
and  could  use  shipments  of  new  white  comb  and  ex- 
tracted to  good  advantage. 

The  Colorado  Honey- Producers'  Ass'n. 

June  21.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
brightened  up  within  the  past  thirty  days.  However, 
there  is  much  of  last  season's  crop  still  unsold,  which 
tends  to  hold  down  the  price.  There  is  no  material 
change  in  prices  since  our  last  quotation.  Quote  amber 
in  barrels  at  5  to  6V2.  No  new  white- clover  extracted 
honey  on  the  market  as  yet.  We  find  ready  sale  for 
new  crop  of  comb  honey  at  14  to  IS'/a.  For  choice  yellow 
beeswax  we  are  paying  30  cts.  per  lb.  delivered  here. 
The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

June  15.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Philadelphia.— There  is  no  new  honey  arriving  in 
this  market  as  yet,  and  so  few  lots  of  old  honey  that  we 
can  not  establish  any  price.  Some  little  lots  of  South- 
ern extracted  honey  have  arrived  in  barrels.  We  quote: 
New  Southern  honey,  light  amber,  6V2;  amber,  6.  Bees- 
wax sells  freely  at  29.  We  are  producers  of  honey, 
and  do  not  handle  on  commission.     Wm.  A.  Selser, 

June  20.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kansas  City.— The  market  here  is  almost  bare  of 
honey.  New  honey,  fancy  white,  sells  at  $3.50,  amber, 
a  little  less;  no  new  extracted.  Old  sells  at  5V4  to  6.  We 
expect  a  good  demand  for  honey  right  along. 

C  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

June  20.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Atlanta.— Honey  is  coming  in  more  freely  now,  and 

we  find  that  sales  are  not  increasing  in  proportion  to 

the  quantity  of  honey  now  arriving.    We  quote:  Fancy 

white  comb,  13;  No.  1,  12;  extracted,  slow  at  5V2  to  6Vl!. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.. 

June  21.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Chicago.— The  demand  for  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted, is  slow.  Fsmcy  comb  brings  15;  No.  1,  14;  off 
grades,  10  to  12;  extracted,  white.  SVi  to  7;  amber,  5  to 
b.    Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co  , 

June  22.  199 South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Buffalo.— There  is  very  little  demand  for  honey 
now.  There  is  no  white  comb  here.  If  there  were  it 
would  sell  well  at  about  15;  some  candied  and  No.  2,  al- 
so some  dark  comb  here;  but  trade  buys  only  a  little 
when  forced  to  get  some.  There  will  not  be  much  more 
trade  for  honey  until  new  commences  to  come. 

June  13.  W.  C.  Townsend,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.—  Since  our  last  there  is  no  change  noticea- 
ble in  our  honey  market.  It  is  very  dull  on  all  grades 
except  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  new 
comb  honey.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  14  to  14Vi; 
No.  1,  13  to  ISVa;  amber  12  to  12%;  extracted  California 
light  amber,  6  to  6V2,  according  to  condition  and  quanti- 
ty; Spanish  needle,  6V2  to  7;  Southern  in  barrels,  old,  4 
to  iVt;  new,  4V2  to  4%;  in  cans,  5  to  5V2  for  old,  and  6  for 
new.  Beeswax,  prime,  29V2;  all  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

June  12.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I 


Toledo.— The  market  in  comb  honey  remains  rather 
quiet.  Stock  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  now.  On  account 
of  the  strawberry  season,  demand  is  very  light.  Fancy 
white  clover  would  bring  16;  No.  1,  15.  Extracted  white 
clover  in  barrels  brings  6V2  and  7;  cans  the  same;  am- 
ber in  barrels  brings  5  to  5V4;  cans  the  same.  Beeswax 
is  firm  at  28  and  30.  Griggs  Brothers, 

June  9.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Milwaukee.— We  continue  to    quote    honey,  fancy 
1-lb.  sections,  16  to  18;  off  grades  nominal,  8  to  10;  ex- 
tracted in  barrels.cans,  and  pails,  free  from  acid,  7  to  8; 
amber  dark,  nominal,  6  to  7.     Beeswax,  26  and  30. 
A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

June  27.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Thirty  5  gallon  cans  of  clover    honey. 
Single  can.  7V2  cts.  per  lb.;  two  or  more  at  7  cts. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Extracted    honey.      Write     for     prices. 
State  quantity  and  kind  wanted.    Samples  free. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample.  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntinfton  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Comb,   extracted     honey,  and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


STANDARD   BRED  QUEENS. 

BUCKEYE    STRAIN     RED    CLOVER.         GOLDEN     ITALIANS 
By  Raturn   Mali.      Safe  Arrival  Guarantaad. 

PR<IOSlS.  ONt  SIX  TWELVC 

Untasted     ... $0.75  SA.OO  $7.50 

Selact  Untastad 1.00  5.00  9  00 

Testad 150  8  00  15.00 

Saiact  Tastad        2.00  10  00  18.00 

Salaet  Braadars.  aaeh $3.00 

Two-frama  Nuclaus  and   Rad  Clovar  Quaan 3.00 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO., 

No.  51  WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  6HIO. 
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Wanted. — Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  w  ill  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date  for 
pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  office  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts.  per 
lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transportation 
charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack  securely  and 
address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of  lading  when 
you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how  much  you  send, 
net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home  office  or  nearest 
branch  named  below.  The  A.  I  Root  Co.. 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago.  144  East  Erie  St.;  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.; 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Maryland 
Ave.,  S.  W. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S. ;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co  operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  %-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JELLY-TUMBLERS  AT  REDUCED   PRICES. 
You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly-Tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers and  keeping  your  market  supplied.    No  other  glass 
80  economical.    Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Clias.  Israel  <SL  Brottiers 

4S6-490  Canal  St.,  New  Yortt. 

Wholesale  Sealers  and  Commission  Uereliants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

Ooniignmenti  Solicited.    Established  1H76. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up ! 

Bred  from  Root's  imported  Italians. 
Write    for    prices,    stating    wants. 
C.  M.  CHurch,  Arnold,  Pa. 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR  OF  ROOT'S  GOODS  FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

3SZIE3S-VV-.A.3L    -W-A-KH-TEI^ 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth'Centupy  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP-TO-DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIM  ED. -The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Plattcville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  1» 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,      MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit     Gro^wers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Sotathern  Fruit  Gro'wver  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  ContainB 
24  to  40  pp.ges  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Pfllll  TRY  ^^^  '^^®  ^^  ^  ^^^  P^^^  beautifuUy 
r  VUL, 1 1\  1  illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
nOI  I  ARS  edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it  easy 
LTVLiLinnj  jq  ^J(J  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
fOMF  ing  a  few  hens  on  a  town  lot  or  make 

vVflflL.  g^  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 

p  A^Y  ery  thing.    Contains  information  that 

L.n J 1  .  ^ji  py(.    yQy   jjj  coHif ortaWc  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry   Suc- 
cess  one  year,  50  cts.    Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.    Three  months'  trial,  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.    Write  for  our  plan;  it  will  interest  you. 
T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

GET   RID   OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.   Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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HOW  TO  SEI-I- 


your  crop  of  honey_  is  fully  as  important  as  its  produc- 
tion. There  is  no  "  best  way  "  of  selling  honey— it  all 
depends  upon  circumstances.  The  home-market  may 
be  the  best  for  one  man,  while  another  may  be  produc- 
ing honey  in  a  region  where  there  is  no  home- market. 
All  of  the  diffeient  methods  of  selling  honey,  together 
with  the  details,  are  discussed  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
Advanced  Bee  Culture.     There  is  one  suggeation  as  to 


how  a  man  may  sell  his  honey  at  wholesale,  at  an  ad- 
vance in  price,  and.  at  the  f  ame  time,  save  the  com- 
mission that  usually  goes  to  the  dealer.  Remember, 
too,  there  are  32  other  chapters  besides  this,  treating 
as  many  vitally  important  phases  of  bee  culture. 

Price  of  the  book,  .$1.20;  or  the  Review  one  year  and 
the  book  for  only  >f2  00. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,    Michigan. 


A  READY  POWER 
AT    ANY    HOUR 


That's  the  kind  of  a  power  you  want 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  steam,  or 
until  the  wind  blows,  before  you  can 
pump  water,  grind  feed,  saw  wood  or  the  hundred  and  one  other  jobs  about 
the  farm,  if  you  have  a  Lion  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine.  Have  you  ever  thought 
just  what  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  prac- 
tical power  always  ready  to  operate  your  various  machines  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shop,  printing-office,  or — anywhere? 

The  LION  Engine 

is  such  a  power.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  practical  in 
op  ration,  and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  You  do  not 
require  the  services  of  an  engineer,  as  anyone  can  operate 
it.     We  send  the  Lion  engine 

Direct  From  The  Factory 

on  a  ten  days  test  trial  and  give  explicit  instructions  and 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  it.     Write  now,  stat- 
ing your  power  needs,  for  our  easy  payment  plan.     Remem- 
ber, we  send  the  engine,  not  the  agent. 
LYONS  ENGINE  CO.,        -  Lyons,  Mich. 


NEW    STEEL 

ROOFING  and 

Siding$175 


PER  100 
SQ.  FT. 

Metal  roofing,  such  as  we  offer,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  kind.  It  is  easier  to  lay,  lasts 
longer  and  costs  less.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or 
Hammer— the  only  tools  you  need.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  perlOO  square  feet,  is  our  No. 
15  Grade  Semi-Hardened  Steel,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat,  24  inches  w;de  by  24 
inches  long.  Corrugated  (as  illustrated),  "V"  Crimped  or  Standing  Seam  costs  $1.85. 
We  can  furnish  this  Roofing  in  6  or  8  foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional.  We 
offer  Pressed  Briclv  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Sidint:  at  $2.25  per  100  square  feet. 

^rVc'ci!  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 
Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  as  vou  may  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proved  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns.  Houses,  Resi- 
dences, Poultry  Houses  and  Buildings  of  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior  mater- 
ial. We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the  mater- 
ial you  do  not  find  it  all  we  represent  it.  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  way 
just  send  the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  If  you 
want  quick  delivery,  now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  Send  us  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cover, 
and  we  will  quote  yon  a  Freight  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  as  we  deem  best  suit«d  for  your  purpose. 
Ask  For  Catalog  No.  W688.  Lowest  prices  on  Rooting,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings,  Doors, 
Household  Goofls  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  -rtheHome.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff 'sand  receiver  s 
sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIWC  CO..  3STH  &  IRON  STREETS.  CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 

BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  FOR  ONE. 

One  of  our  advertisers  who  has  just  fin- 
ished checking  up  his  returns  for  the  past 
season  says  that  his  advertisements  in 
Gleanings,  which  ran  from  November  1st 
through  our  May  1st  issues  resulted  in  actu- 
al sales  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $15.00 
for  every  dollar  invested  for  space  in  this 
journal.  His  investment  was  about  $80.00, 
and  his  sales  a  little  more  than  $950.00. 
What  commission  would  you  be  willing  to 
pay  for  sales  of  your  goods?  If  you  could 
employ  an  agent  who  for  every  dollar  paid 
him  in  salary  would  bring  in  $10. 00  in  sales 
you  would  be  pleased  with  his  work,  would 
you  not? 

The  trouble  with  most  prospective  adver- 
tisers is  that  they  want  proof  which  can  not 
be  had  before  giving  a  medium  a  trial.  No 
doubt  the  commodity  which  you  offer  is 
needed  much  more  in  the  households  of  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  than  the  one  which 
the  advertiser  referred  to  above  sells. 

If  you  have  a  good  proposition,  and  are 
prepared  to  give  good  square  treatment  to 
all  customers,  we  would  advise  you  to  give 
Gleanings  a  trial.  Many  doubters  who 
have  conquered  their  fears  sufficiently  to  do 
this  during  the  last  year  have  been  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  returns. 

We  offer  to  tell  you  frankly  and  honestly 
whether  or  not,  in  our  opinion,  your  propo- 
sition would  meet  with  the  favor  of  our 
readers.  It  would  be  absolutely  useless  for 
us  to  go  to  any  expense  in  soliciting  your 
ad.  if,  after  you  had  made  a  one  or  two  in- 
sertion trial,  you  found  that  Gleanings  did 
not  pay  you.  We  want  to  secure  the  pat- 
ronage of  advertisers  who  will  use  Glean- 
ings year  after  year,  and  who  will  stand  by 
us  as  long  as  profitable  results  are  secured. 

If  you  have  the  faith  in  your  proposition 
that  we  have  in  the  "pulling  power"  of 
Gleanings  you  will  not  let  another  issue 
appear  which  does  not  contain  your  adv't. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..— For  several  years  I  have  sent 
you  a  small  ad.  annually.  The  same  has  given  satisfac- 
tion, both  in  the  number  of  inquiries  received  and  also 
the  sales  made  from  them.  We  also  think  the  class  of 
customers  away  up  with  regards  to  their  statements 
and  honest  dealings.  We  have  never  lost  one  cent  that 
we  can  now  recall,  from  any  one  who  referred  us  to 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Thanking  you  for  the  business,  and 
wishing  you  much  success,  we  remain, 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER. 

Minerva,  Ohio,  March  26, 1906. 

A  letter  like  this  from  a  man  who  adver- 
tises in  a  great  many  papers  is  very  much 
appreciated.  There  is  no  element  of  chance 
in  advertising  in  Gleanings.  A  good  prop- 
osition—the only  kind  that  we  will  accept— 
will  always  pay. 


GLEANINGS  A  GROWING  JOURNAL. 

We  are  very  glad  to  report  to  our  readers 
and  advertisers  that  Gleanings  is  growing 
very  fast.  Not  only  is  the  journal  growing 
in  size  and  value  of  news,  but  a  great  growth 
in  the  number  of  subscribers  and  readers  is 
felt.  Indications  are  that,  when  the  June 
records  are  checked  up,  a  growth  of  fully 
one  thousand  subscribers  will  be  recorded. 

We  appreciate  this  loyal  support.  It 
shows  us  that  bee-keepers  appreciate  our 
efforts  to  give  them  a  journal  of  value  and 
interest.  Growth  is  always  a  good  thing 
for  all  concerned  in  the  making  of  a  publi- 
cation. New  subscribers  means  more  crit- 
ics and  contributors,  and  thus  the  teachings 
of  the  paper  become  more  nearly  true.  They 
mean  better  support  for  the  publisher,  and 
enable  him  to  publish  a  better  paper  with- 
out an  advance  of  price. 

May  be  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  Glean- 
ings a  big  boost,  and  we  sincerely  bespeak 
any  service  you  may  render  by  bringing  the 
attention  of  even  one  bee-keeper  to  this 
paper. 


FAIR  CONTEST  FOR  GLEANINGS  REP- 
RESENTATIVES. 

Last  year  we  inaugurated  a  contest  and 
offered  prizes  for  subscriptions  to  Gleanings 
secured  at  County  and  State  fairs  and  con- 
ventions. So  successful  were  our  represent- 
atives that  we  have  decided  to  hold  a  second 
contest  this  year. 

The  dates  will  be  between  July  1st  and 
November  15th,  and  full  particulars  on 
prizes,  conditions,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the 
announcement  on  page  898  of  this  issue. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  cash 
reward  in  addition  to  the  liberal  conamission 
we  pay  to  persons  who  will  work  with  us  to 
interest  more  bee  keepers  in  Gleanings. 
If  you  feel  that  you  could  succeed  in  this 
work  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  write. 

Our  agents  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we 
are  at  work  on  a  premium  or  prize  list  which 
will  offer  many  very  liberal  inducements  to 

f)rospective  subscribers.  This  plan  for  so- 
iciting  subscriptions  by  means  of  special 
combinations  and  premiums  through  our 
representatives  is  a  unique  one,  and  if  you 
would  like  our  literature  sent  to  you  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready,  send  in  your  name  to  the  Ad. 
Man. 

Gleanings'  premiums  are  never  of  the 
trashy  worthless  kind.  We  offer  only  such 
prizes  as  our  friends  would  be  willing  to  pay 
cash  for  if  they  could  afford  to  do  so. 

Cash  commissions  are  paid  on  all  subscrip- 
tions secured  by  authorized  agents. 
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WLargestandOldestjBee- 
Supply  House  in  Michigan. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1878. 

Our  business  has  been  of  steady  healthy  growth 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  has  been  built  up  on  our 
part  by  prompt  service,  courteous  treatment,  and  care- 
ful attention  to  every  detail. 

The  goods  we  sell  are  ROOT'S  GOODS.  They 
have  a  quality  of  their  own.  We  call  it  "  ROOT 
QUALITY."  It's  the  extra  pains  taken  to  have  the 
workmanship  and  material  of  the  very  best. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWEST! 

Alexander  Feeders 
Metal-Spaced  Hoffman  Frames 
German  Bee-Brushes 


Everything  forthe  bees  and  always  "  ROOT  QUALITY." 


.  H.  Hunt  ^  Son, 

e\l  Branch,        Wayne  Co.,        Mich, 
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This  Offer  Extended  to  Aug.  1st      '  * 

DOOLITTLE'S 

QUEEN- REARING 
BOOK 


^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 

^ 
^ 


For  Only  25  Cents 

When  taken  with  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for  One  Year  at  $1— 

making  $1.25  for  both. 

(Book  bound  in  Leatherette  cover,  otherwise  same  as  the  cloth-bound  book,  which  is  $1.) 

* 
This  offer  is  open  to  any  body,  either  new  or  old  subscribers,  but  the  latter  when  accept- 
ing it  must  send  enough  to  pay  their  subscriptions  a  year  in  advance,  if  ihey  are  in  arrears  now. 
Mr.  Doolittle'8  book  tells  in  detail  just  how  he  rears  the  best  queens  possible;   also  gives 
His  Methods  of  Comb  Honey  Production.    Every  bee-keeper  should  have  this  book. 
(136  pages.) 

OUR  STANDARD=BRED  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
are  unexcelled      Reared  by  best  queen-breeders.     Prices— 1  Untested,  75c;  3  for  $2. 10;  or  6  for 
$4.00.     Orders  filled  in  rotation.     Better  get  your  orders  in  NOW  for  June  delivery. 

The  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  one  year  with  Untested  Italian  Queen— both  for  $1.50. 

You  Wouldn't  Know  the  Old  American  Bee  Journal  Now! 


^^  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  on  request,  or  a  Trial  Trip  of  3  months  (13  xjy 

^^  copies)  for  only  20  cents,  to  a  new  reader.     Better  order  now,  as   there  are  lots  of  good  things  '^ 

•^  appearing  in  its  columns  every  week.  Address,  ^^ 

^  GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.  ^ 

^  334  DearbOFn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ^ 


BBBBsaa 


Mr.  Bee-keeper 


Just  a  minute  of  your  time, 
please.  Swarming  will 
soon  be  over  and  honey 
coming  in.  We  can  send 
foundation  and  sections,  if 
you  need  them,  by  express 
promptly. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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Sections  Rig'ht  on  Time! 

15  Million  of  tKe  Best  Sections  on  £.artH 

LEWIS  SECTIONS 

Ready-   for   You.   at    tHe   Drop    of  tKe    Hat 


G.  B.  Le^ris  Co.,         AVatertovirn,  ^Vis. 


A.GEN 

ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn.  Herts. 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Manzanillo. 
CALIFORNIA-Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. - 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook. 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
COLORADO -R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey-prodncers'  Ass'n,  Rocky 
Ford. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 
IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 


CIKS 

ILLINOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  141-143 
Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 
Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co..  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Exchange,  Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI— E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON- The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
FENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver  &  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  Seattle. 
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It  may  comfort  a  good  many  who  are  in 
the  same  boat,  to  know  that  bees  are  doing 
nothing  here.  Clover,  clover,  everywhere 
in  full  bloom,  but  nothing  doing. 

C.  W.  Dayton  is  the  first  man,  I  think, 
to  give  a  plan  whereby  a  dozen  swarms  in  a 
bunch  can  be  automatically  returned  to  their 
own   hives,  page  812.     Looks   feasible,  too. 

Two  to  twelve  bait  sections  are  advised 
in  the  first  super,  page  797.  In  this  locality, 
generally  only  one  is  used,  and  does  good 
work.  But  if  we  had  them,  more  would  be 
better. 

"Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
same  place. ' '  If  that  saying  is  true  my  shop 
is  safe,  for  lightning  splintered  it  pretty 
well  the  other  day,  although  nothing  burn- 
ed.    Plenty  insurance. 

Shortened  top-bars  are  objected  to  be- 
cause of  lack  of  finger-room  for  handling. 
No  trouble  here.  The  shortened  ends  of  the 
Miller  frames  are  IJ  wide,  giving  plenty  of 
chance  for  two  fingers  under,  and  thumb  on 
top. 

Recently  I  was  much  puzzled  on  receipt 
of  a  package  without  name  or  accompanying 
letter.  Looked  as  if  it  might  hold  sheet 
music,  but  too  large.  Receipt  of  American 
Bee-keeper  explained  it.  It's  A..  C.  Miller's 
latest.     Heavy     enameled     cloth,    with     a 


unique  fastening  device  something  like  a 
lady's  corset,  for  protecting  a  hive  or  super, 
black  side  out  for  hive  in  winter,  and  white 
side  for  super  in  summer. 

Bees  seem,  after  all,  to  use  poor  judg- 
ment in  storing  pollen.  Allen  Latham  re- 
ports in  American  Bee-keeper  that  several 
colonies  were  without  laying  queens  the  last 
ten  days  in  May,  and  for  a  few  days  in 
June,  when  pollen  was  coming  in  most  free- 
ly, and  says,  ' '  When  those  young  queens 
started  in  to  lay,  early  in  June,  there  was 
scarcely  a  brood-comb  which  was  not  75  per 
cent  filled  with  pollen." 

C.  W.  Dayton  says,  American  Bee-keep- 
er, "The  size  of  the  first  swarm  is  varied 
a  great  deal  by  the  amount  of  reverence  the 
bees  possess  for  their  old  queen— a  good  one 
more  and  a  poor  one  less,  almost  down  to 
nothing.  This  is  governed  by  her  age,  and 
ability  to  lay  eggs  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  new  home. ' '  That's  a  new  one.  Will 
those  who  have  natural  swarms  tell  us  how 
much  there  is  in  it? 

Allen  Latham  is  always  disturbing  set- 
tled convictions.  He  says  in  American  Bee- 
keeper that,  last  June,  clover  yielded  just 
enough  to  keep  the  bees  trj^ing  to  get  it, 
and  adds,  ' '  Under  such  conditions,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  big  load  of  pollen  goes  with 
every  small  load  of  nectar."  If  every  one 
knows  that,  no  one  ever  told  it  before ;  and 
I  always  believed,  and  still  have  a  sneaking 
belief,  Allen,  that  at  such  times  there  isn't 
more  than  one  load  of  pollen  to  each  four  or 
five  of  nectar. 

J.  E.  Crane,  p.  816,  says  that,  where  top- 
bars  are  supported  by  tin  rabbets,  or  rests, 
he  finds  with  many  the  space  back  of  the 
metal  so  filled  with  propolis  as  to  make  them 
a  nuisance.     Same  here.     The  little  troughs 
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made  by  the  tin  become  in  time  level  full  of 

Sropolis.  But  it  takes  two  or  three  years  to 
11  them  up,  and  with  the  right  kind  of  tool 
it  does  not  take  very  long  to  clean  them  out; 
and  up  to  the  time  they  are  level  full  the 
frames  work,  oh  so  much  easier  than  on  the 
plaini wooden  rabbet! 

Foul- BROOD  spores,  in  honey,  germinate 
in  warm  weather,  S.  Simmins,  p.  808.  Is  it 
not  the  general  teaching  that  spores  remain 
indefinitely  in  honey  without  germinating? 
[Most  if  not  all  of  our  scientific  men  would 
support  your  contention.  The  spores  of  al- 
most any  disease  that  afflict  the  human  fam- 
ily have  been  known  to  lie  dormant  for  a 
good  many  years;  and  yet  when  given  favor- 
able media  in  which  to  grow  they  showed 
as  much  vigor  as  the  original  disease  ever 
makes  at  any  time.— Ed.] 

I  WONDER  if  this  is  the  only  locality  where 
downwardly  projecting  cleats  are  heartily 
despised.  They  make  the  cover  unnecessari- 
ly long,  and  take  much  more  time  to  put  on 
without  killing  bees.  [How  this  may  be,  I 
do  not  know;  but  the  downwardly  projecting 
cleats  stiffen  the  cover,  because  the  cover- 
board  is  slipped  inside  of  a  groove  that  holds 
it  true  without  the  mere  dependence  on  the 
nails.  Then,  as  I  explained  in  Gleanings, 
this  downwardly  projecting  edge  can  be  used 
very  conveniently  to  support  supers,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  are  covered  with  bees.— Ed.] 

I  don't  think  I  would  adopt  Joseph 
Egge's  plan  for  keeping  down  increase,  page 
825;  but  I  feel  pretty  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
your  footnote  objection  is  not  valid.  You 
are  quite  right  in  understanding  that,  when 
a  yotmg  queen  is  reared  in  a  hive,  she  is 
likely  to  put  the  old  lady  out  of  commission. 
But  the  case  is  different  here.  The  swarm 
has  been  in  full  tide  of  progress  for  a  week. 
The  bees  are  satisfied  with  their  queen,  and 
don't  want  any  other.  Enters  a  strange 
virgin  from  another  hive.  Death-penalty, 
sure.  Even  if  the  young  queen  should  su- 
persede the  old  one,  wouldn't  the  plan  still 
be  a  success?  [Why,  doctor,  it  seems  to  me 
you  and  I  prettly  nearly  agree  here.  Read 
my  footnote  again  and  you  will  see  I  did  not 
say  the  plan  would  not  be  a  success.— Ed.] 

Stimulative  feeding  is  a  rather  mixed 
business;  and  the  replies  of  the  editor  con- 
cerning it  are,  accordingly,  somewhat  mix- 
ed, if  not  contradictory,  page  828.  He  says, 
"Unless  the  bees  have  stores  in  super,  or 
more  honey  in  the  brood-nest  than  is  usually 
found,  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring  pays 
and  pays  well.  .  .  .  Yes.  avoid  f  eedmg 
when  you  can.  It  is  a  far  better  practice 
to  give  combs  of  sealed  stores  laid  away 
from  the  previous  season  than  to  stir  up  a 
colony  by  giving  it  liquid  food  if  the  nights 
should  be  at  all  cool. "  All  of  which  will  be 
made  sound  and  consistent  by  dropping  the 
word  "  stimulative "  out  of  the  first  sen- 
tence quoted.  Feeding  usually  pays  well  in 
spring;  stimulative  feeding,  seldom.  Feed- 
ing is  always  needed  when  abundant  stores 
are  not  present.     Stimulative    feeding    is 


needed  only  when  in  favorable  weather  a 
dearth  is  likely  to  curtail  brood- rearing.  My 
bees  have  often  needed  feeding.  I'm  not 
sure  that  they  have  ever  needed  stimulative 
feeding.  [Look  here,  doctor,  you  are  not 
fair.  You  are  leaving  off  the  qualifying 
clauses,  both  before  and  after  the  first- quot- 
ed sentence  in  a  way  that  makes  the  sen- 
tence following  directly  contradictory.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  qualifying  clauses, 
it  seems  to  me  our  ideas  of  the  correct  prac- 
tice are  practically  the  same.  No,  I  would 
not  leave  out  the  word  stim,ulative,  for  there 
are  certain  conditions  under  which  it  would 
not  be  advisable  —  the  very  conditions  that 
you  name,  if  I  understand  you  aright. —Ed.] 

A  FLOCK  of  chickens  was  enclosed  in  a 
bee-yard  by  Mr.  Hillebrand  {Leipz.  Bztg.), 
and  they  learned  to  stand  at  the  hive  en- 
trances and  snap  up  the  drones  as  they  came 
out,  but  never  a  worker  would  they  touch. 
He  thinks  it  was  because  of  the  sharp  smell 
of  formic  acid  in  the  workers.  But  do 
chickens  go  much  by  smell?  [We  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  other  reports  of  precisely 
the  same  thing  in  this  country.  Is  it  in- 
stinct, or  what  is  it,  that  teaches  the  chick- 
ens to  pick  up  the  big  clumsy  bees  without 
any  sting?  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  if 
a  young  chick  has  picked  up  a  live  bee  and 
got  stung,  it  would  ever  repeat  the  experi- 
ment with  either  worker  or  drone.  Some 
observations  that  I  have  made  on  various 
kinds  of  dumb  animals  convinced  me  that  one 
"experience  "  is  enough  to  last  them  a  life- 
time.—Ed.] 

I  wouldn't  for  a  minute  encourage  a 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds  at  the  entrance 
of  a  hive.  But  isn't  it  putting  it  pretty 
strong  for  Bro.  Doolittle  to  say,  p.  824,  "I 
find  that,  where  badly  tangled,  the  colonies 
in  such  hives  will  not  store  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  much  honey  during  a  good  bass- 
wood  yield  as  with  those  having  a  free 
flightway"?  Unless  there  is  something  I 
don't  understand  in  the  case,  the  only  loss  is 
the  loss  of  time  from  the  alighting  of  the 
bee  until  it  enters  the  hive.  Now,  if  one- 
third  of  the  crop  is  lost  by  that  hindrance, 
there  must  be  always  found  struggling  at 
the  entrance  one-third  of  the  bees  that  are 
outside  the  hive.  I  suppose  it  would  not  take 
a  very  strong  colony  to  have  a  field  force  of 
9000.  Did  any  one  ever  see  as  many  as  3000 
returning  fielders  all  sprawling  about  on  the 
grass  at  the  entrance  at  the  same  time? 
[There  is  one  factor  that  you  do  not  take 
into  consideration,  doctor.  The  bees,  in 
struggling  to  get  through  the  tangled  grass 
and  weeds  at  the  entrance,  tear  their  wings 
more  or  less,  and  this  results  in  a  certain 
positive  loss  in  bees  when  the  colony  needs 
them  the  very  most.  Worker-bees  wear 
out  fast  enough;  and  when  the  wings  become 
badly  torn  they  are  put  out  of  commission 
that  much  the  sooner.  When  you  consider 
the  actual  loss  of  bees  to  the  colony  that 
might  be  honey- gatherers,  perhaps  you  will 
find  Doolittle's  estimate  not  farwronjr.— 
Ed.] 
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pects,  but  the  average  per  colony  thus  far 
secured.  Confine  your  statements  to  one  or 
two  sentences  on  a  postal  card. 


THE    DOOLITTLE    METHOD    OF    CONTROLLING 
SWARMS. 

The  following,  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Salisbury, 
will  be  self-explanatory: 

To-day  I  have  shaken  bees  out  o  la  Doolittle  on  two 
colonies  on  the  Doolittle  plan  of  non-swarming.  They 
are  good  colonies.  If  they  do  not  swarm  out  from  the 
solid  combs  of  honey  I  expect  to  get  good  results. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  21.  F.  A.  Salisbury. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 

Conditions  have  not  materially  modified 
since  our  report  in  the  last  issue,  page  794. 
Southern  California,  with  the  exception  of 
San  Diego  Co.,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  ex- 
pected crop.  No  definite  reports  are  in  yet 
for  the  central  parts  of  the  State,  but  it  will 
probably  have  its  usual  quota  of  honey. 

Indications  are  still  rather  unfavorable 
for  Texas  and  Colorado.  The  conditions  a 
hundred  miles  each  side  of  the  Mississippi 
have  not  been  favorable— too  much  drouth 
and  cold;  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  however, 
send  in  all  kinds  of  reports— good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  have 
been  having  too  much  drouth  and  cold;  but 
recent  rains  make  it  possible  for  portions  of 
those  States  to  do  better  than  was  at  first 
expected. 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  at  the  present 
writing,  are  so  much  later  with  their  honey- 
flows  that  the  recent  rains  may  enable  them 
to  secure  their  usual  amount  of  honey. 

Michigan,  likewise,  sends  in  all  kinds  of 
reports.  In  some  ports  of  the  State  it  is 
reported  there  has  been  the  largest  yield  of 
honey  ever  known;  and  in  other  portions 
there  is  fear  that  there  will  be  no  crop. 

Ohio  is  in  the  doubtful  list.  The  recent 
rains  are  toning  things  up  very  much. 

The  entire  Eastern  States,  especially  the 
southeast,  send  in  generally  favorable  re- 
ports, although  a  number  of  bee-keepers 
from  all  these  coast  States  have  reported 
no  crop  and  no  prospect  of  any. 

Pennsylvania  seems  to  come  to  the  fore- 
front with  a  generally  favorable  report; 
then  follows  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  While  the  East  has  been  ju- 
bilant over  the  prospects,  and  honey  already 
secured,  the  final  returns  may  show  a  con- 
siderably reduced  average. 

The  estimate  above  given  is  based  on  our 
branch  office  and  agency  reports,  and  on  the 
individual  reports  of  bee-keepers,  which 
confirm  very  largely  the  statements  already 
made  by  our  men  in  the  field.  As  these 
postal- card  reports  help  us  to  supplement 
our  own  findings,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  subscribers  continue  to  send  them  in 
from  now  on.    Please  report  not  only  pros- 


A  SEQUEL  TO  MY  CHICKEN  STORY. 

Some  time  ago,  when  Mr.  Frank  McGlade 
showed  by  some  cartoons  and  some  refer- 
ences to  his  own  experience  that  the  chicken 
business  was  a  poor  one  in  comparison  with 
that  of  bees,  we  received  so  many  protests 
to  the  effect  that  our  correspondent  was  not 
fair  to  the  American  hen,  I  immediately  em- 
barked in  the  chicken  business,  and  bought 
an  incubator  and  brooder. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  stated 
I  may  say  I  got  a  hatch  of  47  out  of  130 
eggs.  I  put  the  47  chicks  in  a  brooder,  and 
lost  from  two  to  three  a  day,  until  I  had  on- 
ly four  survivors  that  seem  to  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience.  They  are  about 
half  grown  now,  and  seem  to  respect  their 
foster  parents  (my  wife  and  I)  as  well  as 
any  chickens  ever  loved  the  old  mother  hen. 

Josh  Billings  said  experience  teaches  a 
dear  school,  but  the  tuition  is  rather  high. 
If  Josh  had  in  mind  the  chicken  business  he 
hits  my  case  to  a  dot.  At  all  events  I  think 
I  have  learned  where  my  trouble  is,  and 
propose  to  repeat  the  experiment  just  for 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  can  mas- 
ter the  situation,  and  that  I  can  hatch  chick- 
ens, and  raise  them  in  brooders  if  other  peo- 
ple can,  as  I  know  they  do.  A.  I.  R.  said 
that  the  old  hen  was  the  best  hatcher  and 
brooder  ever  invented.  *  After  my  hatcher 
and  brooder  experience  we  (wife  and  I)  put 
a  setting  under  an  old  hen.  Results,  rats 
stole  some  of  the  eggs;  hen  smashed  some, 
and  now  she  has  deserted  the  nest. 


OUR  BASSWOOD  PLANTATION  UP  TO  THE  PRES- 
ENT DATE. 

I  MIGHT  explain  to  our  newer  readers,  that 
34  years  ago  I  got  the  basswood  fever  and 
planted  ten  acres  to  basswoods  taken  up 
from  the  forest.  Some  of  the  trees  are  now 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  most  of  them  are 
bearing  blossoms  more  or  less.  As  they 
bloom  at  different  times  we  shall  have  three 
or  four  weeks  of  basswood  honey.  The  first 
blossoms  will  be  open  about  July  1.  An 
electric-car  line  now  rims  just  on  the  edge 
of  this  apiary  and  also  right  in  front  of  our 
factory,  thus  making  it  very  convenient. 

The  twin  nucleus  hives  that  I  spoke  of  on 
page  718  are  located  in  this  apiary.  Well, 
this  morning,  June  22,  Ernest  and  I  looked 
over  things  there.  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  has 
charge  of  the  apiary,  showed  us  a  single  col- 
ony of  bees  that  had  been  given  72  cell  cups, 
and  they  had  accepted  and  were  finishing 
out  in  fine  style  69  of  the  72.    This  might 

*  Ernest  is  not  quite  fair.  My  remarks  were  intend- 
ed mainly  for  the  month  of  June,  and  especially  for 
his  particular  experiments.  I  would  not  think  of  say- 
ing a  word  against  incubators  and  brooders  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  or  one  who  makes  it  a  business. 
Ernest  has  too  many  grave  responsibilities  on  his  hands, 
not  only  every  day,  but  almost  every  hour  in  the  day, 
to  think  of  managing  an  incubator  or  even  a  sitting 
hen  successfully. 
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seem  almost  incredible;  but  when  I  was 
shown  large  fine  queen-cells  built  out  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way,  and  as  fine- looking 
queens  laying  eggs  in  the  twin  nucleus  hives 
as  I  ever  saw  in  my  hf  e,  I  was  converted  to 
the  new  plan.  This  has  been  done  on  the 
line  of  Swarthmore,  Doolittle,  Wardell,  and 
others.  The  colony  that  was  starting  these 
cells  is,  of  course,  very  strong,  and  they 
have  been  made  entirely  queenless  and  brood- 
less,  with  plenty  of  bees  of  just  the  right 
age,  and  pollen  and  honey  without  limit. 
Just  before  the  grafted  cups  are  given,  the 
bees  of  the  entire  colony  are  smoked  and 
shaken  out  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  get 
them  to  fill  with  honey.  In  that  condition, 
with  no  brood  to  feed,  they  will  lavishly  feed 
the  grafted  cups.*  The  larvae  for  these,  of 
course,  are  from  our  best  selected  breeders. 
By  the  way,  I  think  I  might  mention  the 
fact  that  we  have  just  paid  Mr.  Vernon  Burt 
$25  for  a  queen  from  his  yard,  that  has  made 
such  a  record  that  we  consider  it  a  good  in- 
vestment. I  believe  $25  is  the  most  money 
we  have  ever  paid  for  a  queen  since  I  bought 
my  $20  queen  of  L.  L.  Langstroth  in  1865, 
when  I  first  started-41  years  ago  t  As  it  is 
an  easy  matter  now  to  raise  queens  by  the 
hundreds  or  thousands  from  eggs  from  any 
particular  queen,  it  behooves  us  to  spare 
neither  time  nor  pains,  and  I  might  almost 
say  money,  in  getting  the  very  best  breeders 
to  be  had. -A.  I.  R. 


J.  C.  ACKLIN. 

J.  C.  AcKLiN  was  born  March  22,  1852,  in 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  stockman,  as  well  as  carriage-maker 
and  general  contractor.  J.  C.  assisted  his 
father  as  wood  carpenter  and  painter  in  the 
carriage-making,  and  was  government  in- 
spector on  some  contract  work.  About  1882 
he  started  west  with  the  idea  of  going  final- 
ly to  California,  but  stopping  for  a  time  at 
points  on  the  way.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Bavfield,  Wis.,  also  Ashland,  and  came  to 
•St."  Paul  in  1884.  Here  he  met  Miss  Helen 
iGoodsell,  and  they  were  married  in  1885. 
Mr.  Acklin  was  a  contractor  and  builder. 
Early  in  1890  they  went  west,  setthng  for 
about  a  year  in  Pueblo,  Colo.  Here  Mr. 
Acklin  superintended  the  erection  of  several 
large  school  buildings,  having  at  one  time 
over  80  men  working  under  him.  They  went 
west  to  California,  but  in  the  fall  of  1891 
they  returned  to  St.  Paul,  where  they  have 
remained  Eince.  Ethel  was  born  to  them  in 
December,  1892.  and  early  the  next  year 
they  began  handling  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
During  the  hard  times  then  prevailing,  there 
was  very  little  building  going  on,  and  Mr. 
Acklin  secured  a  position  with  the  Great 
Northern  R.  R.  as  lumber  inspector,  which 
he  retained  for  a  number  of  years.  During 
this  time  Mrs.  Acklin  managed  the  bee- 

*  This  is  a  plan  that  our  Mr.  Wardell  has  practiced  for 
us  for  a  number  of  years. 

t  To  be  more  exact,  the  bargain  is  that  Mr.  Burt  is  to 
have  25  laying  queens,  daughters  of  this  special  queen, 
for  the  queen  herself.  These  25  laying  queens  would  be 
worth  to  us  or  Mr.  Burt  more  than  11.00  each.— A.  I.  R. 


supply  trade  with  what  assistance  he  was 
able  to  render  nights  and  mornings.  With 
the  increase  in  the  business  the  burden 
proved  too  great  for  Mrs.  Acklin,  and  he  re- 
signed his  position  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  supply 
business  and  bees,  of  which  they  have  main- 
tained several  out-apiaries. 

Mr.  Acklin  was  always  actively  interested 
in  the  Minnesota   Bee-keepers'  Association 
from  1893  till  the  time  of  his  death.     He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  past  five  years ;  has  been  a  principal 
exhibitor  at  the  State  fair  for  the  past  12 
years,  carrying   off  many  prizes.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Acklin  have  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated, helping  each  other  in  all  their  work. 
Sometimes  we  are  disturbed,  and  tempted 
to   lose  faith  in  humanity,  especially  when 
we  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  gone  to  the  bad,  es- 
pecially  when   somebody   who  has   always 
seemed  to  be  straight  and  square  turns  out 
badly.    At  such  times  it  behooves  us  to  look 
around  and  see  how  many  great  and  good 
men  and  women  there  are  in  this  world  of 
ours.    You  need  not  suggest  that  they  may 
turn  out  badly  after  all,  for  we  who  are  be- 
tween 60  and  70  years  of  age  can  point  to 
thousands  who  have  lived  and  died  without 
a  taint  or  flaw  on  their  good  name  or  the 
good  life  they  have  lived.     When  I  heard  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  J, 
C.  Acklin  my  mind  at  once  reverted  to  the 
time  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
a  sabbath  with  him  in  their  own  home  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.     Mr.   Acklin   seemed   to   be   a 
rather  quiet  sort  of  man.     He  was  always 
dignified  and  gentlemanly.     I  remember  with 
what  pride  he  showed  me  around  that  beau- 
tiful park  of  Lake  Como,  and   in   his   quiet 
way  remarked  there  was  no  beer  sold  there, 
and  not  even  a  dancing- pavilion  was  to  be 
seen.     He  also  told  me  there  was  to  be  an 
open-air  Endeavor  meeting  in  the  evening. 
The  next  day  they  showed  me  their  beauti- 
ful church,  and  it  was  my  privile^-e  to  hear 
an  excellent  discourse  from  their  talented 
minister.-   Mr.  Acklin  was  a  large  man— not 
only  physically,  but  he  was  one  who  took  an 
interest,  both  in  his  own   city  and   in  the 
affairs  of  his  State  and  nation.    We  discuss- 
ed ways  and  means  for  looking  after    the 
best  interests  of  our  boys  and  girls,  not  only 
in  their  city,  but  in  all  the  cities  of  our  land 
and  among  the  rural  population.     He  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  seemed 
glad  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  subtract 
from  the  evil  and  add  to  the  good.     I  was 
impressed  with  their  beautiful  home  and  de- 
lightful home  life. 

We  can  not  fathom  just  why  God  seemed 
to  have  deemed  it  best  that  Mr.  Acklin's  life 
should  thus  have  been  cut  short  in  its  prime; 
but  I  think  that  all  who  knew  him  can  imite 
with  me  in  saying,  "May  God  be  praised 
for  the  example  of  such  clean,  pure,  manly 
lives  as  was  exemphfied  in  the  life  of  our 
friend  J.  C.  Acklin,"  May  the  comforting 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  his  be- 
reaved family  and  many  friends.— A.  I.  R. 
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IS  BLACK  BROOD  SPREADING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES?  A  NOTE   OF  WARNING. 

Anywhere  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  spec- 
imens of  affected  brood  are  being  sent  us 
every  week  during  the  summer.  I  have 
been  fearful  for  some  time  that,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  foul  brood  so  named  in  this' 
country,  we  have  been  getting  specimens  of 
black  brood,  or  what  the  United  States  and 
Cornell  bacteriologists  call  the  European 
foul  brood.  During  the  last  thirty  days  we 
have  been  handing  in  several  suspicious  sam- 
ples to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  who  in 
turn  handed  them  over  to  the  government 
Bacteriologist.  The  reports  that  I  got  back 
were  somewhat  alarming.  One  specimen 
of  brood  from  Illinois,  three  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  pronounced  to  be  black  brood. 
I  feared  as  much  when  I  forwarded  the  spec- 
imens to  Washington.  Other  specimens 
have  been  found  in  California. 

I  have  just  examined  two  specimens  sent 
from  Michigan  which  I  think  are  black 
brood  without  question. 

When  I  first  received  this  report  from 
Washington  I  was  a  little  uncertain  what  to 
do;  but  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I 
became  convinced  that  1  ought  to  inform  the 
bee-keepers  of  those  States  that  the  insid- 
ious disease  is  lurking  in  their  borders. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  black  brood 
came  very  near  wiping  out  bee-keeping  in 
New  York,  and  that  it  was  only  bv  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  four  of  the 
best  inspectors  in  the  country  that  it  was 
brought  under  control,  the  bee-keepers  of 
these  other  States  may  well  pause  and  pon- 
der. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  every  bee-keep- 
er to  keep  a  tab  on  the  brood  in  his  yard. 
When  he  sees  any  unsealed  dark-colored 
brood,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  coffee  color, 
yellow  or  brown,  and  finds  further  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  sickening  or  foul  odor,  he 
had  better  send  a  sample  of  the  brood  with- 
out any  honey  at  once  either  to  Washington 
or  Medina.  But  in  any  case  send  it  in  a 
stout  wooden  or  tin  box,  the  whole  wrapped 
in  heavy  manila  paper.  Besides  using  a 
strong  box,  wrdp  the  brood  itself  in  paraf- 
fined or  oiled  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  large  sample  of  brood;  but  hunt  up 
a  small  wooden  or  tin  box  and  cut  the  brood 
to  fit,  so  it  will  go  in  without  crowding  after 
it  has  been  wrapped  in  paraffined  paper. 

Remember  to  send  brood  only  and  no  hon- 
ey with  it,  for  the  honey  introduces  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  recipient.  Brood 
samples  put  up  in  paper  or  paper  boxes  we 
shall  not  examine,  but  burn  them  bejore  un- 
wrapping; so  don't  send  them. 

When  sending  samples  be  sure  to  put  on 
your  own  name  and  address.  About  half  a 
dozen  of  the  samples  sent  us  were  not  mark- 
ed. As  we  are  getting  a  good  many  every 
week,  absolute  identification  of  each  sample 
is  rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

DEAD  BROOD,  NOT  FOUL. 

Shortly  following  a  chilly  or  cold  spell  in 
the  East,  quite  a  number  of  bee-keepers  re- 


ported a  quantity  of  dead  brood.  One  or 
two  apiaries  seem  to  have  had  a  large  amount 
of  it.  Samples  of  the  brood  were  sent  here, 
and  we  diagnosed  them  as  dead  or  poisoned 
brood.  They  were  sent,  one  to  N.  D.  West, 
of  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  to  N.  E. 
France,  foul- brood  inspector  of  Wisconsin. 
Both  men  confirmed  our  diagnosis.  On  re- 
ceiving the  samples  we  wrote  all  the  parties 
that  we  thought  it  was  nothing  serious ;  that 
it  would  all  disappear  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Happening  to  be  in  the  East  lately 
on  special  business  I  visited  one  or  two  of 
the  affected  yards,  and  foxmd,  as  I  suspect- 
ed, that  the  bees  were  coming  out  all  right. 
The  brood  that  had  died  seemed  to  be  all  of 
one  age.  All  new  brood  was  healthy,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  first-class  condition. 


THE  bee-keepers'  FIELD  DAY  AT   JENKINTOWN,   PA. 

To-DAY,  June  28,  I  have  just  returned  from  the  above 
convention;  and  1  can  heartily  indorse  what  a  gm>d 
many  said  at  the  meeting,  that  it  was  the  greatest  bee- 
keepers' convention  ever  held  in  the  United  States;  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  the  greatest,  perhaps, 
ever  held  in  the  world;  and  if  you  take  into  consideration 
the  new  inventions  and  up-to-date  appliances  that  were 
there  exhibited  and  under  demonstration,  I  do  not  know 
but  that  it  was  in  advance  of  any  thing  that  has  ever  been 
done  before  in  this  world  of  ours.  Mr.  Pratt  had  all  his 
recent  discoveries  and  short  cuts  in  queen-rearing;  and 
some  of  them  were  so  new  and  astounding,  even  to  my- 
self, that  I  could  only  open  my  mouth  and  stare  in  mute 
astonishment.  Doolittle  gave  a  talk,  showing  his  meth- 
ods of  grafting  larvae.  Prof.  Bigelow  had  a  beautiful 
little  apiary  of  Pearl  Agnes  hives  placed  around  in  a 
circle,  and  he  gave  a  talk  that  was  simply  wonderful. 
When  you  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  youngsters  who 
stood  around  him,  with  the  baby  sections  in  their  fin- 
gers, you  could  get  some  glimpse  of  what  this  "  baby 
bee-hive  "  may  do  with  the  children  of  the  future.  C. 
M.  Church  was  there  and  gave  us  a  picture  of  his  mam- 
moth tent  or  wire-cloth  house  30  feet  across  and  30  feet 
high.  He  told  briefly  what  they  had  accomplished  in 
letting  drones  fly  in  the  great  tent.  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  first,  that,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Mr.  Sel- 
ser's  beautiful  home,  a  great  banner  swung  overhead, 
announcing  what  was  going  on.  Then  a  raised  plat- 
form, draped  with  red,  white,  and  blue  (or  something  of 
that  sort)  contained  an  ex-  tempore  office  or  offices  where 
some  girls  dressed  in  white  took  the  name  and  address 
of  every  bee-keeper,  and  furnished  him  a  badge  and 
program.  By  the  way,  Philadelphia,  the  "City  of 
Brotherly  Love,"  has  some  of  the  most  beautiful  homes, 
lawns,  flowers,  and  shrubbery  to  be  seen  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  young  ladies  (I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
all  bee-keepers'  daughters  or  not)  are  not  one  whit  be- 
hind. I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  right  here,  before  I 
forget  it,  that  there  were  toward  one  thousand  in  at- 
tendance. They  were  all  bee-keepers,  college  profess- 
ors, big  doctors,  or  something  of  that  sort,  or  they  could 
not  get  on  the  grounds;  but  after  they  were  once  on 
the  grounds,  lunches,  both  for  dinner  and  supper,  were 
furnished  free  of  charge;  and  the  same  supper  and  din- 
ner tickets  when  presented  to  said  young  ladies  brought 
a  dish  of  beautiful  ice  cream,  both  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. There  were,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  more  apiaries,  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  or  some  other  form,  and  each 
speaker  stood  in  the  center  of  this  apiary  while  a  rope 
around  the  outside  kept  the  spectators  from  crowding 
too  closely  upon  him.  Mine  was  the  Caucasian  apiary, 
comprising  perhaps  15  or  20  hives,  big  and  little. 

We  also  had  on  demonstration  stingless  bees  and  also 
stings  for  rheumatism;  and,  by  the  way,  the  stingless 
bees  made  more  of  a  racket  with  the  spectators  and  old 
bee-  k  eepers  than  the  other  kind.  Of  course,  they  could 
not  sting,  but  they  could  bite,  crawl  into  your  hair,  get 
down  your  collar  and  into  your  nose  and  ears,  in  a  way 
that  set  the  whole  crowd  in  an  uproar  more  than  almost 
any  thing  else 

But  I  am  admonished  that  there  is  no  more  space  in 
this  issue,  and  so  I  will  tell  you  more  later.  —A.  I.  R. 
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v8>)  Guoene  ©ecQR. 
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Che  light  afflictions  Wly  sent; 
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iMlsadtokse  accomplishment 
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|BM  Ruber  aaw  what  ottiermen 
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f?is  mind  anboul  tad  wiferta 
Because  a  cWotecureifeaXy 

Another  man  apnst  his  \wlll 
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:  of  disappointment  came 
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Justice  on  her  lofty  thione 
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of  all  he  trusted  God, 
onifieii  Risworfo.feirutti, 
.hismortaUeetarestiod 


enter  her  well-kept  demesne.  |With  sandals  of  immortal  youth. 
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WHAT  DO  QUEEN-BREEDERS  KNOW  OF  THEIR 

STOCK? 

A  queen-breeder,  to  receive  and  deserve 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  bee-keep- 
ers, should  have  some  reliable  data  concern- 
ing the  length  of  life  of  his  bees  and  the 
Quantity  and  quality  of  the  honey  they  pro- 
duce. How  many  really  know  any  thing 
about  these  points? 

THE  ALEXANDER  BEE-HAT. 

I  used  a  hat  made  on  this  principle  some 
years  ago,  and  I  have  tried  and  observed 
them  at  various  times  since  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  use  by  other  bee-keepers,  but  I  can 
not  say  that  I  like  them.  Such  a  hat  is 
substantial,  and  a  good  protection  against 
stings,  besides  being  cool  and  airy,  but  in 
general  convenience  and  comfort  it  is  far 
behind  a  good  veil  of  netting. 

GREASE  TO  PREVENT  PROPOLIS-DAUBING. 

Do  not  neglect  to  try  greasing  your  fin- 
gers at  times  when  the  propolis  is  soft  and 
sticky,  and  inclined  to  daub  up  every  thing 
it  touches.  You  may  think  you  would  rather 
have  the  propolis  than  be  bothered  with  the 
grease.  I  thought  so  once.  All  I  ask  of 
you  is  that  you  try  it.  Probably  any  grease 
will  do.  Vaseline  is  good.  I  have  used 
mutton  tallow  largely,  just  because  I  had 
plenty  of  it. 

WHEN  YOU  SPILL  YOUR  NAILS. 

Speaking  of  small  wire  nails,  what  a  nui- 
sance it  is  to  spill  a  lot  of  them,  especially 
if  they  fall  into  rubbish  or  grass!  Very 
often  it  will  cost  all  they  are  worth  to  pick 
them  up  and  keep  them  clean.  At  such 
times  a  little  magnet  is  a  handy  thing  to 
have.  A  magnet  that  you  can  buy  for  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  will  pick  them  up  quicker 
than  you  could  do  it  any  other  way,  and  they 
will  be  perfectly  free  from  the  sawdust  or 
other  rubbish  they  may  have  fallen  into. 

GET  RID  OF   CROSS  BEES. 

Weed  out  the  cross  stock.  Often  there 
are  only  two  or  three  really  cross  colonies  in 
a  large  apiary,  and  by  getting  rid  of  these 
you  will  be  able  to  work  much  more  com- 
fortably and  rapidly.  I  do  not  mean  simply 
those  that  are  cross  when  being  examined— 
that  is,  when  you  have  their  hive  open— but 
those  that  are  ready  to  attack  you  as  soon 
as  you  enter  the  apiary,  and  which  hover 
around  just  in  front   of   your   nose   all   the 


time  you  are  at  work  there.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  determine  whence  they 
come,  but  usually  a  little  observation  will 
enable  you  to  tell  from  which  hive  they 
come.  When  foimd,  make  a  note  on  it, 
and  give  them  a  new  queen  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

CLEANING  HONEY-BOARDS. 

The  bees  are  sometimes  inclined  to  fill  up 
the  perforations  of  queen- excluding  zinc 
when  used  as  a  honey-board,  especially  if  left 
on  in  the  fall  when  no  honey  is  coming  in. 
To  clean  out  this  wax  and  propolis,  lay 
the  honey-board  out  in  the  sun,  on  the  hot 
ground,  or  on  a  dark-colored  board;  and 
when  the  wax  is  softened  thoroughly,  scrape 
both  sides  with  a  sharp  metal  or  wood 
scraper.  For  the  wood-zinc  boards,  this 
must  be  narrow  enough  to  go  easily  between 
the  slats.  The  metal  scraper  is  best;  but  in 
the  absence  of  that  a  piece  split  from  a 
broken  section  will  do  very  good  work.  Run 
it  rapidly  back  and  forth,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  you  will  be  as- 
tonished to  see  how  it  will  take  the  wax  and 
propolis  out  of  the  perforations  without  go- 
ing down  into  them.  Keep  the  scraper  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  zinc. 
J0 

SMALL  WIRE  NAILS. 

Do  you  keep  on  hand  plenty  of  wire  nails 
of  assorted  sizes?  Nothing  will  add  more  to 
the  convenience  of  the  wood  worker  than 
nails  that  are  just  suited  to  the  job  on  hand. 
I  frequently  see  people  using  nails  that  are 
several  times  as  large  as  they  should  be  to 
secure  good  results,  while  a  less  common 
fault  is  to  use  a  nail  so  small  that  it  does 
not  make  substantial  work.  Very  often 
this  is  simply  because  they  have  not  learned 
the  convenience  of  having  nails  that  are  just 
right,  but  sometimes  it  is  because  they  can 
not  readily  get  them.  When  I  began  to  use 
wire  nails  1  had  to  send  to  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  for  even  the  ordinary  sizes.  Then  the 
hardware  men  began  keeping  the  common 
sizes  used  in  carpentering;  but  for  several 
years  in  that  Illinois  city  of  10,000  I  could 
not  buy  the  smaller  sizes,  because  they  said 
they  could  not  afford  to  carry  them  in  stock 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  them. 
Before  I  left  there,  though,  I  could  biy  al- 
most any  size  of  wire  nail  in  bulk.  Now  the 
same  process  must  be  gone  through  here, 
Although  nails  are  used  here  by  the  carload, 
the  smaller  sizes  are  not  handled  to  any  ex- 
tent, just  because  they  are  not  demanded 
yet. 

THE  SEASON  UP  TO  DATE. 

In  writing  any  thing  to  be  published  at  an 
unknown  time  in  the  future,  the  matter 
sometimes  gets  out  of  date  before  it  is 
printed.  I  predicted  early  swarms  on  ac- 
count of  the  cleome  that  was  beginning  to 
appear  at  the  time  I  wrote.  The  swarming 
season  is  practically  all  over  at  this  time, 
and  there  was  not  as  much  of  it  as  was  ex- 
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pected.  Some  lots  of  bees  swarmed  very 
little,  not  having  been  in  good  enough  con- 
dition. The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been 
cut,  and  but  little  surplus  honey  was  se- 
cured from  it.  Three  of  my  apiaries  have 
done  fairly  well,  the  other  three  not  nearly 
so  well,  showing  excellently  the  differences 
there  are  in  locations  not  far  apart.  A 
great  deal  of  this  difference,  though,  can  be 
traced  back  to  last  season,  and  might  have 
been  remedied  by  proper  care  at  the  right 
time.  The  bees  are  generally  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  honey-flow  if  we  should  have 
one.  There  is  an  abundance  of  sweet  clo- 
ver, but  there  are  likewise  great  numbers  of 
gfrasshoppers  that  may  eat  it  all  up.  There 
are  probably  less  than  half  the  number  of 
bees  in  the  country  that  there  were  last 
year,  so  overstocking  will  not  cut  so  large  a 
figure  as  it  has  seemed  to  heretofore.  If 
there  is  any  honey  to  be  secured  during  the 
rest  of  the  season  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
get.it. 

GRASSHOPPERS. 

I  wish  somebody  who  knows  something 
about  grasshoppers  and  their  life-history 
would  give  us  some  reliable  information  as 
to  what  may  be  expected  of  them  here. 
Last  season  they  were  a  great  pest  here, 
and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  honey  crop.  They  are  here  again  in 
large  numbers;  and  if  something  does  not 
happen,  no  doubt  they  will  do  us  a  great 
deal  of  harm  again.  Some  of  the  old  bee- 
keepers are  confident  that  they  will  die  of 
some  disease  or  from  the  attacks  of  some 
insect  enemy  before  they  do  much  harm. 
This  belief,  though,  is  founded  on  nothing 
more  substantial  than  the  fact  that  this 
happened  once  before  after  the  first  season 
that  they  were  numerous.  We  hope  it  may 
be  true,  but  may  be  lightning  will  not  strike 
twice  in  the  same  way.  Nothing  much  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Poison- 
ing is  expensive,  and  not  very  practicable. 
Some  of  the  ranchmen  destroy  great  num- 
bers of  them  by  the  use  of  what  they  call 
"  hopper  dosers. "  This  is  a  large  frame- 
work, three  or  four  feet  high,  on  runners, 
that  is  drawn  across  the  field.  The  frame- 
work is  covered  with  cloth,  and  at  the  base 
is  a  pan  that  is  kept  partially  full  of  crude 
petroleum.  The  hoppers  fly  up;  strike  the 
cloth,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  the  oil, 
which  kills  them.  One  man  told  me  he 
killed  fifty  bushels  last  year. 

SOLAR  EXTRACTORS. 

The  solar  wax-extractor  ought  to  be  kept 
running  full  blast  these  hot  days.  Properly 
used,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  instru- 
ments to  the  honey-  producer.  Two  adjuncts 
to  the  average  solar  are  needed  to  make  it 
thoroughly  practical.  The  first  is  the  honey 
and  wax  separator  described  by  R.  C.  Aikin 
in  Gleanings  for  Jan.  15.  1902.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  invention;  but  from  the  silence 
that  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  it  since 


it  was  described  I  am  afraid  it  has  gone  in- 
to the  list  of  good  things  that  have  been  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  Some  day  I  am  going 
to  write  something  on  the  subject  of  neg- 
lected inventions.  The  other  adjunct  I  spoke 
of  is  likewise  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Aikin's 
practice  in  wax-making.  Some  of  you  may 
remember  that  he  uses  artificial  heat  to  help 
out  the  sun.  Perhaps  you  have  thought  that 
this  would  be  practical  only  with  a  mammoth 
extractor  such  as  he  uses.  It  is  practicable, 
however,  to  use  artificial  heat  with  even  a 
small  solar  extractor  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease its  capacity.  I  have  only  a  small  so- 
lar, never  having  got  around  to  build  the 
large  one  I  want;  but  I  get  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  out  of  the  use  of  a  lamp  to  sup- 

flement  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  various  times, 
arranged  this  by  simply  cutting  a  large 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  outer  case  of  the 
solar  extractor  and  setting  it  over  a  tight 
box  that  formed  a  sort  of  basement  to  the 
solar.  In  this  a  lamp  was  set  so  that  the 
top  of  the  chimney  came  just  within  the  hole 
in  the  floor  of  the  solar.  This  basement  has 
a  hinged  door  at  the  back,  to  give  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  interior,  and  is  lined  with  build- 
ing-paper to  keep  out  drafts  and  robber  bees. 
This  basement  likewise  furnishes  room  for 
a  can  to  catch  the  honey  that  runs  from  the 
separator  above.  When  things  are  kept 
running  properly,  the  honey  remains  only  a 
shprt  time  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  upper 
chamber,  and  is  but  little  damaged  in  color 
or  flavor,  while  it  is  so  much  thickened  that 
some  people  actually  prefer  it. 


elpiBff : 

'SOUTflWBST 
^rbc/ISSCffOLLl 


Our  April  mesquite  flow  did  not  come  in 
most  parts  of  the  State.  In  only  a  very  few 
localities  mesquite  bloomed,  and  yielded 
some  surplus.  The  failure  of  the  flow  was 
rather  a  surprise  to  most  bee-men,  because 
winter  rains  and  other  weather  conditions 
favorable  for  a  heavy  bloom  of  the  mesquite- 
tree  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  season. 
Our  hopes  are  now  for  the  usual  second  flow 
in  June,  which  is  generally  the  better  of  the 
two.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  most  of 
my  apiaries  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  buds 
on  these  trees,  and  if  a  flow  comes  it  may  be 
later  than  usual. 

Prospects  are  not  flattering  in  Texas. 
Very  few  localities  have  been  favored  by  a 
flow  sufficient  for  surplus  honey,  and  this 
was  only  "tolerable."  In  North  and  Cen- 
tral Texas  bees  have  been  having  the  worst 
year  so  far  that  many  bee-men  have  experi- 
enced.    The  better  class  of  bee  keepers  have 
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been  feeding  for  several  weeks.  From  re- 
ports, hundreds  of  colonies  that  were  neg- 
lected, mostly  by  farmers,  and  others  too, 
have  died  of  starvation.  The  unusual  cold 
and  cloudy  weather  in  that  part  of  the 
State  has  been  the  cause,  retarding  the 
blooming  of  plant-growth.  Parts  of  South- 
west Texas  have  been  much  more  fortunate, 
and  some  surplus  honey  was  obtained.  Less 
favored  locations  there  have  suffered  too, 
however.  It  is  hard  to  tell  at  present  what 
the  rest  of  the  year  will  bring  us.  It  is  hop- 
ed, however,  that  a  change  for  the  better 
will  soon  come. 

SHADE  FOR  BEES. 

Whether  shade  is  really  essential  has  been 
discussed  by  several.  Mr.  Alexander,  I  be- 
lieve, claims  that  shade  is  not  necessary. 
That  is  all  right  for  his  northern  locality, 
but  not  for  those  in  the  South,  where  the 
sweltering  sun  of  the  long  days  of  our  hot 
summer  months  would  quickly  change  the 
opinions  of  those  who  dispute  the  necessity 
of  shade  for  bees.     It  was  with  sorrow  that 


FIG.  1.  —  scroll's  half-barrel  SHADE- 
BOARDS. 

I  heard  one  of  our  your  ger  but  enthusiastic 
bee-keepers  proclaim  that  shade  is  not  es- 
sential, and  that  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained without  it.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  rearrange  his  hives,  and  have  them 
in  the  Texas  sun.  Upon  questioning  him  he 
had  made  these  deductions  from  one  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  articles,  but  failed  to  remember 
that  "locality"  m.akes  a  great  difference. 
Some  shade  is  necessary.  Too  dense  shade 
is  unessential— yes,  detrimental— to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  bees  and  for  the  production  of 
honey.  With  no  shade  at  all  in  hot  climates, 
the  melting  of  combs  and  the  destruction  of 
colonies  will  result,  while  a  great  loss  of  la- 
bor is  entailed  by  the  necessity  of  the  great 
number  of  ventilating  bees  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  inside  the  hive.  Natural 
shade  is  preferred.    Trees  that  are  decidu- 


ous in  the  fall,  and  produce  a  light  shade 
during  the  summer,  are  ideal.  The  most 
abundant  of  this  here  is  the  Texas  mesquite- 


FIG.  2.— PEARSALL     SHADE-BOARDS    IN    USE. 

tree,  and  most  of  the  apiaries  are  located  in 
such  groves. 

For  artificial  shade,  many  kinds  of  shade- 
boards  have  appeared;  but  any  light  boards 
nailed  together  on  cleats  that  will  rest  on 
the  cover  of  the  hive  and  raise  the  shade- 
board  up  above  it  a  few  inches  to  allow  cir- 
culation of  air  is  sufficient.  Cheapness  should 
be  one  of  the  main  objects. 

Two  unique  shade- boards  were  those  shown 
here.     Fig.  1  is  made  out  of  common  light 


DETAIL  OF  PEARSON'S  SHADE  FOR  TOP   AND 
SIDE  OF  HIVE. 

barrels  cut  in  halves.  A  piece  of  baling- 
wire  is  tied  across  the  ends  of  the  hoops  to 
hold  it  in  shape.    These  shades  protect  the 
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supers  so  well,  extending  down  the  sides  of 
the  hive,  and  allowing  free  ventilation 
through  it,  that  they  pleased  me  very  much. 
Where  such  barrels,  already  used,  can  be 
obtained  they  can  be  used  admirably  for 
smaller  apiaries  at  least. 

At  Pearsall,  Texas,  J.  N.  Long  uses  shade- 
boards  that  not  only  protect  the  top  of  the 
hives  but  the  west  side  of  them.  Fig.  2 
shows  only  a  small  part  of  his  yard.  The 
drawing  shows  the  details  of  construction, 
with  the  top  swung  back  when  work  with 
the  hive  is  being  done.  This  is  a  rather  ex- 
pensive "shade- board;"  but  Mr.  Long  is  so 
well  pleased  with  the  results  that  he  uses 
them  extensively. 

Protection  on  the  west  side  of  the  hives  is 
very  important  in  Southwest  Texas,  where 
the  afternoon  sun  strikes  the  hive- side  with 
great  fury.  Unless  protected  the  combs 
next  to  the  wall  often  melt  down,  so  that 
some  bee-keepers  set  loose  boards  against 
this  side  of  the  hive. 


CowcrsatioDs 

with 

])ooIittlt 


pollen;  temperature. 

"Doolittle,  do  you  read  Gleanings?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jones,  I  do.  That  is,  I  read 
all  during  some  time  of  the  year.  During 
the  busy  season  with  the  bees  I  often  skim 
over  its  pages,  and  then  make  it  a  general 
reading  later  on,  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  I  missed  nothing  in  the 
skimming  process.  But  why  did  you  ask 
such  a  question?"  ?(^*°5 

"  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  read  Dr.  Miller's 
Straw  in  the  June  Ist  number,  where  he 
speaks  about  bees  gathering  pollen,  and  the 
editor's  reply  thereto." 

"Yes.  I  read  that." 

"Well,  which  do  you  think  was  right— 
Dr.  Miller  or  the  editor?" 

"I  think  you  are  trying  to  get  me  into  a 
fuss  with  the  two  authorities  in  bee-keeping, 
are  you  not?" 

"No.  I  am  anxious  to  know  which  you 
side  with,  and  whether  you  decide  as  I  do," 

"But  you  know  that  localities  may  differ, 
and  what  will  hold  good  here  in  York  State 
may  not  in  Illinois  or  Ohio.  Dr.  Miller  may 
be  right  for  his  part  of  Illinois,  and  E.  R. 
Root  for  his  part  of  Ohio." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that  part  of  the 
matter,  and  there  I  may  have  been  wrong. 
But  which  do  you  find  is  right  compared  with 
your  experience  in  your  locality?" 

"I  find  that  Dr.  Miller's  experience  as 
given  in  that  Straw  on  page  716  of  June  1st 
Gleanings  corresponds  almost  exactly  as  I 
find  things  here. ' ' 


"And  that  is  mv  case  also;  and  when  I 
read  what  the  editor  said  in  his  comments 
on  Dr.  Miller,  1  fell  to  wondering  whether 
he  was  as  close  an  observer  as  he  might  be, 
where  he  speaks  of  bees  gathering  almost 
no  pollen  during  the  honey- flow  from  white 
clover.  Don't  your  bees  gather  pollen  dur- 
ing the  honey-flow  from  white  clover?" 

"They  certainly  do." 

"What  is  the  color  of  this  pollen?" 

"Mostly  a  sort  of  greenish-yellow  brown, 
or  very  nearly  the  color  of  the  short*"stiff 
hairs  which  form  the  baskets  on  the  bees' 
legs  for  carrying  the  pollen.  In  the  early 
morning  they  carry  pollen  from  the  sorrel, 
buttercups,  etc.,  that  is  of  a  light  color;  but 
from  ten  o'clock  on  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  they  carry  little  save  that  from  the 
clovers  which  are  in  blossom  at  this 
time. ' ' 

"That  is  exactly  as  I  find  things.  And  do 
you  not  suppose  E.  R.  Root  has  failed  to  no- 
tice this  clover  pollen  because  it  is  so  rear 
the  color  of  the  pollen-baskets  in  which  it'is 
carried?" 

"I  have  always  considered  Mr.  Root  "a 
close  observer,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
think  that  his  locality  may  give  different  re- 
sults from  either  Dr.  Miller's  or  ours." 

' '  But  he  must  know  that  the  pollen  which 
is  stored  in  sections  with  the  honey,  when 
any  is  stored  there,  as  there  often  is  (else 
the  bee-papers  would  not  be  telling  of  the 
different  ways  to  prevent  pollen  going  into 
the  sections) ,  is  of  this  very  clover  kind,  or 
the  kind  our  fathers  and  mothers  called  bee- 
bread.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  kind  of 
pollen  stored  in  sections?" 

' '  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I  have  not. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  brownish-colored  pol- 
len which  comes  from  clover  is  the  only  kind 
that  is  ever  stored  in  the  cells  till  they  are 
about  two-thirds  full,  and  then  the  cells  fin- 
ished out  with  honey  and  finally  capped  over, 
to  deceive  the  person  who  thinks  that  he 
has  some  fine  honey,  unless  he  holds  the 
comb  up  to  the  light  and  looks  through  it, 
when,  if  the  comb  is  new,  the  pollen  is  read- 
ily detected." 

' '  That  is  my  experience  exactly.  Why, 
do  you  suppose,  this  kind  of  pollen  is  treat- 
ed in  this  way,  while  other  kinds  are  not?" 
' '  My  idea  has  always  been  that  this  clo- 
ver pollen  is  the  only  kind  which  will  keep 
over  winter,  and  that  it  is  thus  stored  under 
honey  to  preserve  it  till  the  next  year  so 
that  brood- rearing  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  which  goes 
on  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  colonies  which 
winter  outdoors  (as  all  colonies  did  in  their 
original  state) ,  can  be  carried  on  as  is  desir-  ■ 
ed,  before  the  bees  can  fly  to  any  extent,  or  fl 
the  spring  flowers  yield  pollen."  ^ 

"  Well,  that  is  a  new  thought  to  me,  and 
it  may  be  the  one  which  will  solve  the  mat- 
ter. But  how  about  pollen  being  gathered 
during  the  bass  wood- bloom?" 

"There  is  the  least  pollen  gathered  at  the 
time  of  linden- bloom  of  any  season  of  the 
year  when  the  bees  are  active ;  but  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  because  there  is  little  pollen 
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to'be  had.  There  is  no  pollen  produced  by 
the  bass  wood,  or  linden,  as  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know  there  is  not,  but  the  bees 
gather  it  from  the  wild  grape  and  other 
sources,  even  gathering  it  from  our  common 
grass." 

_^"  Yes,  I  know  that  they  gather  some  pol- 
len in  the  early  morning  from  these  sources, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  do  either  be- 
fore basswood  or  after  it,  as  comparatively 
few  pollen-bearing  flowers  are  not  in  bloom 
at  this  time." 

' '  Leaving  the  pollen  matter,  did  you  note 
that  Dr.  Miller  proved  you  incorrect  in  his 
next  Straw  on  the  same  page,  where  he  ex- 
perimented as  to  the  amount  of  heat  found 
in  a  hive  placed  above  the  brood  chamber?" 

"I  noticed  the  doctor's  figures,  but  I  did 
not  see  that  they  proved  me  incorrect." 

"That's  strange.  Did  he  not  prove  that 
the  temperature  in  that  upper  hive  was 
warmer  by  from  9  to  21  degrees  than  it  was 
in  the  open  air?" 

' '  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  gave  these 
figures  correctly,  but  those  figures  do  not 
argue  in  the  least  that  this  temperature 
came  from  the  bees  below,  unless  1  except 
the  first  one  or  two  readings." 

' '  On  what  grounds  do  you  except  those 
readings  and  not  the  others?" 

'  Those  readings  were  taken  before  the 
cluster  of  bees  had  got  settled  down  from 
the  disturbance  caused  by  his  stirring  up 
the  bees  in  his  manipulations  of  the  hive, 
which  always  causes  a  rise  of  heat.  You 
will  note  that  the  first  reading  gave  21  de- 
grees above  the  outside  air,  and  the  second 
only  17,  thus  showing  that  the  bees  were 
quieting  down." 

"Yes,  but  a  little  after  noon  his  reading 
was  22,  or  one  degree  warmer  than  the 
first. ' ' 

"Yes,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the 
heat  came  from  the  cluster  of  bees.  In  the 
American  Bee  Journal  he  tells  us  of  this  ex- 
periment, and  there  tells  that  the  bees  were 
at  work  at  n  )on;  and  as  bees  work  very  lit- 
tle in  cool  weather  except  when  the  sun 
shines,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sun 
was  what  did  the  warming  of  the  hive.  I 
once  killed  a  sitting  hen,  and  almost  cooked 
her  by  slipping  her  under  an  empty  hive 
standing  in  the  sun,  expecting  to  care  for 
her  soon,  when  the  unexpected  happened, 
and  I  forgot  her  till  near  night  But,  of 
course,  that  was  a  day  when  the  mercury 
went  to  above  90  in  the  shade." 

"  Well,  how  differently  persons  can  read 
things!    I  did  not  see  any  way  out  for  you. " 

"  Way  out!  Dr.  Miller's  figures  only  sub- 
stantiate my  claim." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Did  you  fail  to  note  his  reading  at  5:10 
of  only  9  degrees  higher  than  the  outside  air 
—not  sundown  yet  by  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half?  Why  did  he  not  give  us  a  reading  aft- 
er sunset?  Had  he  done  this  he  would  prob- 
ably have  had  a  reading  of  two  or  three 
above  that  of  the  outside  air,  that  being 
about  the  amount  of  difference  there  is  be- 
tween confined  air,  and  that  which  is  at  lib- 


erty. I  was  very  glad  of  the  endorsement 
that  Dr.  Miller  gave  me  by  his  figures. 

"Well,  well!  You  will  almost  beat  the 
magicians." 

"Then  there  is  another  point  that  neither 
the  doctor  nor  the  editor  seems  to  consider. 
At  all  times  when  the  bees  are  gathering 
honey  the  crust  of  bees  must  necessarily  be 
broken  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the 
bees  having  a  passage  to  and  from  it;  and 
whenever  the  cluster  is  broken  in  this  way  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  must  escape  from  it, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  some  heat  did 
go  into  the  upper  hive  when  the  reading  was 
22  higher  a  little  after  noon.  All  my  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  at  night,  or  days  so 
cool  that  no  bees  were  flying,  and  when  it 
was  cloudy.  These  are  the  only  times  when 
any  thing  can  be  gotten  which  is  worth  ty- 
ing to,  and  I  think  when  all  this  is  taken  in- 
to consideration  others  will  find  their  ex- 
periments very  nearly  agreeing  with  those 
I  have  made." 

[Referring  to  the  pollen  matter,  a  part  of 
my  statement,  literally  taken  apart  from  all 
the  rest,  would  leave  Dr.  Mi'ler  more  cor- 
rect than  me.  But  the  point  1  tried  to  bring 
out  was,  when  honey  was  plentiful  the  bees 
would  do  less— very  much  less— work  on 
poL'en.— Ed.] 


WAX-RENDERING. 

What  Were  the  Methods  Used  to  Render  Old 
Combs  into  Wax  in  the  Past? 


BY  F.  GREINER. 


[Wishing  to  learn  more  definitely  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe  in  reference  to  wax- presses  and  wax-rendering 
methods,  we  asked  Mr.  Greiner  to  go  over  his  files  of 
German  bee- journals  and  glean  from  them  all  that  might 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings.  He  has  al- 
so written  to  some  of  his  German  friends,  and  the  result 
of  his  investigation,  interspersed  with  original  notes  and 
comments,  is  here  given.  — Ed.] 

Beeswax  has  been  made  from  time  imme- 
morial for  all  I  know.  However,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  tell  just  how 
the  ancient  Egyptians  or  Greeks  or  Romans 
conducted  this  part  of  the  business,  but  to 
trace  out  what  we  of  the  last  few  decades 
have  been  doing  in  this  line. 

In  looking  over  the  bee  journal  ^  I  find  the 
generally  practiced  method  with  flight  vari- 
ations was  this:  "The  old  combs  were  broken 
up  and  placed  in  a  suitable  kettle  partly  fill- 
ed with  water.  A  gentle  fire  was  1-ept  un- 
der it,  and  when  the  mass  wa;*  well  cooked 
up  it  was  then  ladled  into  a  sack  and  placed 
under  a  press.  It  was  expected,  and  it  has 
often  been  said,  that,  by  this  pressing  and  a 
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second  one,  after  turning  the  filled  sack  over 
and  shaking  it  up,  about  all  the  wax  that  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  was  thus  obtained. 
Various  little  kinks,  valuable  ones,  were 
given  at  different  times  by  different  ones; 
as,  for  example,  to  "  heat  the  press  by  pour- 
ing hot  water  over  it  before  using  the  press;" 
to  "mix  cut  straw  and  chaff  with  the  broken- 
up  comb  to  make  the  mass  of  molten  comb 
more  porous,"  etc. 

Various  presses  have  been  described  and 
illustrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  some 
of  a  very  primitive  nature,  others  more 
elaborate.  We  have  ' '  made  beeswax  ' '  time 
and  again  by  this  very  method. 

Another  way  suggested  itself  to  the  never 
resting  mind  of  the  bee-keepers.  It  was  an 
improvment  over  the  other  in  so  far  as  it  did 
away  with  the  pressing— a  feature  which 
never  took  well  with  the  average  bee-man 
or  woman.  The  plan  consisted  of  breaking 
up  the  old  combs  and  placing  them  in  a  bag, 
then  immersing  the  whole  in  a  kettle  filled 
with  enough  water  to  cover  the  bag,  placing 
a  stone  upon  it  to  keep  it  down.  The  oozing- 
out  wax  was  dipped  off  or  allowed  to  cool 
without  first  removing  it.  I  have  followed 
a  similar  course  by  fitting  a  cloth- covered 
hoop  inside  of  a  large  iron  kettle  about  one- 
third  the  way  down.  The  melted  wax, 
through  the  boiling  process,  and  being  light- 
er than  water,  was  forced  through  the  cloth 
the  same  as  in  case  of  filling  a  bag  with  old 
comb.  It  obviated  the  weigthing-down  of 
the  mass  with  a  weight.  Still  I  had  consid- 
erable trouble  to  keep  the  hoop  where  it  be- 
longed. The  wax  obtained  was  of  a  bright 
color,  although  made  in  a  common  cast-iron 
kettle. 

An  engineer  bee-keeper  in  Germany  melts 
the  comb  by  allowing  a  jet  of  steam  to  play 
upon  the  mass  in  the  bag  and  catching  the 
dripping  wax  in  a  pail  of  water. 

The  reason  the  above- described  methods 
have  been  practiced  so  extensively,  1  could 
almost  say  exclusively,  is  obvious.  The  pro- 
duction of  wax  has  always  been  of  minor 
importance.  The  large  majority  of  bee- 
keepers conducted  the  bee-business  on  a 
small  scale.  Bee-keepers  could  not  well  af- 
ford to  have  elaborate  and  costly  machinery 
to  "make"  a  few  pounds  of  wax.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  European  continent. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  small  bee-keep- 
ers, and  they  mast  use  any  old  thing  to  ren- 
der their  old  combs  in  that  comes  handy,  and 
we  find  their  primitive  methods  of  rendering 
combs  into  wax  described  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent places,  none  of  them  differing  much 
from  another.  I  have  just  looked  over  the 
bee- journals  printed  in  Germany  from  1901 
to  1905,  and  I  find  the  question  not  discussed 
as  to  "how  much  wax  may  remain  in  the 
slumgum,"  but  a  number  of  different  wax- 
extractors  have  come  into  existence  during 
this  period  and  just  previous.  It  seems  the 
bee-keepers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  old 
and  bungling  ways  of  former  times  for  ob- 
taining wax.  It  has  always  bpen  an  annoy- 
ance to  me  and  to  many  others  that  we  found 
particles  of  wax  in  the  slumgum,  that   the 


cloths  used  in  the  presses  were  coated  with 
the  yellow  costly  material,  etc.  So  the  ef- 
forts of  certain  more  progressive  and  busi- 
ness-like men  to  give  us  a  better  and  simple 
method,  or  at  least  better  tools  to  produce 
our  wax,  were  appreciated,  and  the  successes 
or  partial  successes  welcomed. 

The  first  of  these  machines  was  intended 
to  make  my  cloth- covered  hoop,  etc.,  handier 
and  more  practical.  A  tin  can  or  pail  with 
flaring  sides  was  so  rigged  that  a  sieve  could 
be  securely  fastened  about  one- third  of  the 
way  down;  through  this,  in  the  center,  work- 
ed an  agitator  which  admitted  of  being  turn- 
ed by  a  crank  at  will.  An  inch  above  the 
sieve  an  outlet-pipe  was  fixed.  By  keeping 
the  water  just  high  enough  in  the  tank  the 
melted  wax  would  continue  running  out  of 
the  outlet  when  the  machine  was  in  opera- 
tion. There  was  no  cover  to  confine  the 
heat  and  steam,  etc.  Another  machine  built 
on  the  same  plan  ran  the  agitator  very  close- 
ly under  the  sieve  so  as  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  one  illustrated  in  the   American  Bee 
Journal,  by  Dadant,  a  French  invention,  has 
a  windmill  winged  agitator  which  is  expect- 
ed to  force  the  wax- freed  parts  of  comb 
down.    It  is  not  provided  with  a  cover  or  an 
outlet-pipe,  and  the  wax  must  remain  in  the 
kettle  till  cold,  which,  as  is  stated,  will  take 
30  hours.     I  should  consider  this  an  undesir-        « 
able  feature,  as  a  refilling  of  the  machine       ■ 
would  be  impossible  the  same  day.     A  salt-       ■ 
saturated  solution  is  used  in  it  in  order  that       ■ 
the  mass  may  be  heated  to  greater  heat.    It       " 
is  said  that  it  would  require  24  degrees  more 
heat  to  bring  such  a  solution  to  boihng;  and 
the  higher  the  temperature  the  better  will 
the  wax  come  up;  but  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  salt  brme  is  very  hard  on  iron  uten- 
sils. 

The  last-named  wax- rendering  machines 
have  the  one  great  fault  in  common,  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  to  prevent  the 
scorching  of  the  boiling  mass.  When  apply-  aj 
ing  fire  direct  to  a  kettleful  of  old  brood-  ^ 
combs  filled  with  pollen,  etc.,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  have  the  contents  bum  or 
scorch.  When  this  has  occurred  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  kettle  back  in  good 
shape  for  future  work.  The  very  recently 
brought-out  Arthur  C.  Miller  wax- extract- 
or, constructed  otherwise  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, obviates  the  trouble  of  a  possible 
scorching  absolutely,  as  the  can  holding  the 
unrendered  comb  is  surrounded  by  water. 
It  also  has  a  cover,  of  conical  shape,  which, 
as  it  appears  from  the  cut  m  the  American 
Bee-keeper  for  December,  1905,  is  securely 
bolted  to  the  outside  can.  It  also  appears 
from  the  same  illustration  that  the  outlet 
pipe  is  in  this  conical  cover  and  the  water 
and  wax  must  be  kept  above  the  top  of  the 
can,  and  must  rise  above  where  cover  and 
can  join.  I  entertain  some  doubt  whether 
this  arrangement  can  be  made  to  operate 
successfully. 

1  have,  so  far,  not  mentioned  the  steam 
wax- extractors.  The  first  wax  extractor  I 
ever  owned  was  one  of  this  kind.  It  was 
made   by  A.  I.  Root  many  years   ago,  and 
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served  me  many  years,  although  it  failed  to 
give  us  as  much  wax  as  it  ought  from  a  given 
quantity  of  old  comb.  The  color  of  the  wax 
obtained  was  always  green  instead  of  yellow. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co  's  German  wax- extractor 
with  press  has  given  me  batter  wax  and 
more  of  it;  but  the  residue  contained  wax 
still.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  all 
the  wax  from  old  comb  with  it  nor  with  any 
other  machine,  for  that  matter.  The  major- 
ity of  steam  wax-presses  are  built  in  circu- 
lar form  on  account  of  the  greater  strength, 
and  because  they  can  be  built  thus  with  the 
least  material.  A  narrow  comb- basket  would 
probably  allow  the  wax  to  escape  a  little 
easier  when  the  follower  is  screwed  down. 
A  few  machines  are  built  on  this  principle. 

The  Schweitzer  Bienenzeitung  for  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  describes  and  illustrates  a  newly 
patented  steam  wax- extractor  which  embod- 
ies all  the  principles  of  the  Root  Co.'s  Ger- 
man wax-extractor,  and  some  others— in 
particular,  these :  ' '  AH  parts  of  it  are  easily 
removable,  easily  cleaned  and  dried.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  plain  kettle."  For  the  last 
eight  cr  ten  years  many  steam  wax- extract- 
ors of  different  patterns  have  been  advertis- 
ed in  German  bee- papers.  The  principle  of 
all  of  them  is  practically  the  same.  The 
fact  that  they  are  constantly  advocated  and 
offered  for  sale  seems  to  show  that  they  are 
considered  a  satisfactory  tool  in  Germany, 
and  that  bee  papers  are  not  yet  ready  to 
abandon  them  for  the  Arthur  Miller  type. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
latter  machine,  if  not  filled  too  full  of  comb, 
will  give  us  nearer  all  the  wax  than  any 
press  in  existence.  I  believe  the  principle 
to  be  right,  but  think  that  the  machine,  as 
now  built,  is  not  yet  perfect.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  the  "making  "  of  beeswax  will  al- 
ways remain  a  mussy  job,  and  the  housewife 
will  always  rather  see  us  go  than  come. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  a  conflab  on  account 
of  spilled  wax  and  the  like  is  never  to  enter 
the  kitchen  with  any  kind  of  wax  extractor. 
Of  late  I  have  myself  used  a  blue-flame  oil- 
stove  in  my  shop  for  the  work,  and  I  can  say 
that  this  has  worked  well.  /  earnestly  urge 
every  lover  of  peace  to  stay  out  of  the  house 
with  his  wax! 

I  observe  that  suitable  stoves  to  go  with 
steam  wax-presses  are  offered  for  sale  by 
manufacturers  in  Germany  at  a  very  reason- 
able price.  Hereabout,  most  families  own 
an  oil- stove;  and  as  they  answer  the  purpose 
well,  there  is  scarcely  any  need  of  a  special 
stove.  An  oil- stove  also  comes  handy  in 
warming  up  honey  in  the  60-lb.  cans.  When 
doing  this  it  is  safer,  perhaps  necessary,  to 
use  asbestos  stove-mats  to  prevent  over- heat- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  regard  to  the 
Arthur  Miller  type  of  wax-rendering  ma- 
chines I  wish  to  add  the  testimonials  of  two 
German  bee-masters,  each  speaking  of  a 
different  method.  Gravenhorst,  editor  of 
the  Deutsche  Illustrierte  Biinenzeitung,  said 
in  1902:  "The  only  sensible  and  practical 
method  of  wax  rendering  is  by  the  use  of  a 
substantial  wooden  press  after  boiling   the 


broken-up  combs  in  a  suitable  kettle.  The 
steam  wax-extractors  with  press,  and  the 
solar  machines,  are  unsuitable." 

Gerstung,  editor  of  Deutsche  Bienenzucht, 
speaks  very  favorably  of  his  steam  wax- 
press.  Simplex,  and  says  that  but  little  pres- 
sure ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  molten 
mass  of  comb;  but  one  ought  to  be  very  sure 
that  the  comb  was  thoroughly  cooked  up  and 
all  cooked  to  pieces.  Plenty  of  time  should 
be  allowed  for  this. 

My  friend  Alfonsus,  of  the  Bienenvater, 
Vienna,  Austria,  says  steam  wax-extract- 
ors have  had  their  time,  and  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  press  is  preferred  by  many.  Hot- 
water  extractors  are  in  use  some,  and  in 
favor.  Alfonsus  promises  to  write  an  arti- 
cle on  making  wax  for  me,  and  wants  me  to 
translate  it. 

Prof.  Luigi  Sartori,  Milan,  Italy,  advises 
this:  "Soak  the  broken-up  combs  8  to  10 
days  in  rain-water,  then  boil  up  or  melt  and 
mix  with  cut  rye  straw;  when  hot,  press. 
This  gives  more  and  better  wax  than  steam 
wax- presses. " 

All  teachers  in  the  old  country  are  agreed 
that  the  old  comb  should  be  well  broken  up 
before  putting  the  same  into  any  wax- ex- 
tractor, but  not  broken  up  so  fine  as  to  re- 
duce to  a  fine  dust,  as  this  would  hinder  the 
escape  of  the  wax  to  some  extent. 

From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  opin- 
ions are  still  divided  on  the  matter  of  wax- 
making.  Yankee  ingenuity  has  solved 
many  a  problem  in  bee-keeping  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  business,  and  ere  long 
that  of  wax-making  will  find  its  solution. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

[I  wish  particularly  to  indorse  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Greiner  on  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  a  little  gasoline  or  oil  stove. 
A  one-burner,  or,  far  better,  a  two  burner 
that  can  be  bought  for  $5.00  at  retail  will 
do  very  good  service.  Sometimes  one  can 
buy  an  old  second-hand  cook-stove  for  two 
or  three  dollars  which  he  could  put  out  in  a 
shed.  But  on  no  account  would  I  think  of 
doing  the  work  in  the  house  unless  the  op- 
erator is  a  great  deal  neater  than  the  aver- 
age man. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  article 
from  Alfonsus  after  it  has  been  translated 
by  you.— Ed.] 


MATING  QUEENS. 

The  Requirements   of   an  Ideal  Nucleus  Hive ; 
Four  Nuclei  in  One  Hive. 


BY  w.  s.  m'knight. 


Nothing  interests  the  queen-breeder  more 
than  the  mating  problem ;  and  while  numer- 
ous plans  have  been  devised  for  mating 
queens  cheaply  there  are  some  points  in 
most  of  them  that  are  quite  objectionable. 
Many  breeders  still  use  nothing  less  than  a 
two-frame  nucleus,  full  Langstroth  size, 
which  is  quite  expensive.  Others  mate 
queens   in   small    ' '  baby  nuclei, ' '  which  is 
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quite  the  extreme;  and  before  trying  to  tell 
of  the  style  of  mating-box  I  use,  it  might  be 
well  enough  to  consider  these  points. 

1.  We  must  select  a  style  of  nucleus  that 
will  maintain  its  numbers,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  inexpensive  if  economy  is  to  be 
considered. 

2.  One  that  can  be  given  syrup  or  honey 
without  exciting  robbing. 

3.  One  in  which  laying  queens  can  be  kept 
for  several  days  without  being  crowded  for 
room. 

4.  One  which  permits  of  easy  manipula- 
tion 

5.  One  which  will  require  only  a  few  bees 
to  compose  the  miniature  colony. 

When  you  complete  a  mating  box  accord- 
ing to  the  above-named  requirements  you 
have  just  exactly  what  I  call  an  ideal;  and 
nothing  short  of  these,  neither  one  "  just 
as  good,"  should  be  considered. 

Now  for  the  box  I  use  (it  could  be  less 
with  good  results)  First,  it  is  just  a  plain 
box,  made  not  only  bee-tight  but  air-tight, 
Sh  inches  deep.  8 J  wide,  17  long.  Now,  that 
seems  large  for  a  'baby;"  but  when  you 
prepare  it  for  four  virgins  at  one  time  it  is 
only  a  baby.  This  is  done  by  two  partitions 
of  wire  cloth,  one  running  from  end  to  end 
and  the  other  from  side  to  side,  thus  giving 
you  four  mating  boxes  in  one,  and  it  should 
also  be  understood  that  the  entrances  must 
not  be  crowded  too  close  together.  To  over- 
come this  an  entrance  is  made  at  each  end 
of  the  box  and  at  each  side  of  the  box, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  only  one  entrance 
to  each  division.  I  make  my  own  frames 
for  these,  and  use  a  tiered-up  box  of  this 
size,  the  frames  running  crosswise  with  a 
Jull  swarm  in  drawing  out  these  combs, 
which  is  already  supplied  with  brood  when 
making  up  these  boxes  or  nuclei,  which  pre- 
vents the  cupful  of  bees  from  swarming 
out.  A  small  hole  in  the  sides  of  each  is 
used  to  inject  syrup.  A  sheet  of  enameled 
cloth  is  spread  over  each,  and  a  single  cover 
for  the  whole.  The  two  flight-holes  should 
not  be  larger  than  f  inch  I  prefer  l  inch 
holes  in  order  that  only  two  or  three  bees 
may  defend  the  entire  cluster. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  ages  of  virgins,  and 
open  the  hives  only  when  necessary.  Try 
just  one  of  these,  Mr.  Editor,  and  own  up 
that  it  has  not  the  objections  you  mention 
on  p.  140.  This  is  a  design  of  my  own,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  I  ran  across  it 
by  accident, 

Newtopia,  Ala  ,  March  8. 


[We  have  tried  a  mating- arrangement 
that  was  quite  similar  to  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, but  on  a  much  larger  hive;  but  it 
had  the  objection  that  the  clusters  would 
not  form  into  one  compact  sphere.  Please 
let  us  know  how  largely  you  tested  out  this 
arrangement,  and  whether  or  not  it  gives 
equal  satisfaction  the  entire  season  through. 
Something  that  will  work  nicely  at  one 
time  of  the  year  will  give  all  kinds  of  trou- 
ble at  another  season.— Ed.] 


THE    FERRIS     SYSTEM     OF     PRODUCING 
COMB  HONEY,  AND  SWARM  CONTROL. 

The  Ferris  Comb-honey  Attachment;  its  Detail 
of  Construction. 


BY  A.   K.    FERRIS. 


Continued  from  page  SOS. 
[In  our  next  issue  Mr.  Ferris  will  continue  his  treat- 
ment of  comb-honey  production.    We  were  compelled 
to  divide  the  chapter,  owing  to  lack  of  space  in  this 
jssue.— Ed.] 

We  now  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the 
time  when  the  flow  is  commencing  on  white 
clover.  We  have  dequeened  both  divisions 
of  our  hive,  and  either  made  a  nucleus  with 
each  queen  or  else  destroyed  both  the  old 
queens,  and  we  have  also  either  purchased 
or  reared  a  batch  of  queens  early  enough  so 
they  are  laying,  or  at  least  we  have  a  batch 
of  nearly  ripe  queen- cells  from  our  best 
breeder.    After  this  large  double  colony  has 


CENTER  WIRE  STAY 


FIG.  4.-FERRIS  COMB-HONEY  ATTACHMENT. 

been  queenless  twenty-four  hours,  both  di- 
visions are  united  and  the  whole  is  given  a 
queen  or  cell,  or  it  may  be  given  immediate- 
ly after  removing  the  queens  if  protected. 
We  now  take  a  story  of  the  best  frames 
of  brood  and  place  it  on  the  bottom,  and  con- 
fine the  queen  to  this  with  an  excluder,  or 
give  it  one   of  the   queen  cells   previously 


FIG.  5.— COMB- HONEY  ATTACHMENT   SHOWING 
END  PROTECTION. 

reared.  This  is  as  used  for  a  fourteen  frame 
Langstroth  hive;  but  where  smaller  hives 
are  used  so  that  the  queen  is  liable  to  be- 
come crowded  I  prefer  about  half  the  frames 
in  this  story  to  be  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
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These  are  also  useful  afterward,  as  you  will 
notice,  to  be  used  with  the" comb- honey  at- 
tachment. 


FIG.  7.-C0MB-H0NEY  ATTACHMENT,  END  VIEW. 

If  honey  is  coming  in  quite  slowly,  and 
they  do  not  need  extra  room  to  accommodate 
the  hatching  bees,  simply  stack  the  brood 
above  the  excluder  until  they  do  need  more 
room. 

If  honey  is  coming  in  fast  enough  so  they 
need  room  to  store,  give  it  by  a  comb- honey 
attachment  as  described  later,  I  have  nev- 
er known  colonies  thus  united,  where  only  a 
thin  partition  intervenes,  to  fight;  but  it  is 
well  to  give  them  a  smokirg  before  and  aft- 
er uniting,  and  I  always  do  where  I  unite 
two  entirely  strange  colonies. 

If  laying  queens  that  have  been  reared  in 
your  own  yard  are  given  I  find  no  trouble  in 
introducing  by  simply  smoking  the  colony 
well,  then  run  her  in,  smoking  them  a  little 
for  luck.  In  this  way  I  rarely  have  a  loss, 
and  it  saves  much  time  and  trouble. 

When  the  next  visit  is  made,  which  should 
be  in  a  week,  look  these  stories  over  for 
queen- cells;  and  if  honey  has  been  coming  in 
enough  so  they  need  room,  give  it  by  giving 
them  a  comb-honey  attachment.     This   de- 


FIG.  8. -COMB-HONEY  ATTACHMENT,  SIDE  VIEW. 

vice  is  well  illustrated  in  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 
The  sides  of  this  are  made  of  four  parallel 
bars  1  in.  wide  by  |  thick  by  18|  long,  with 
cross-  pieces  fg  wide  by  |  thick  by  9^  long, 
and  two  pieces  of  galvanized  wire  cloth  three 


or  four  mesh  to  the  inch,  16|  in.  long  by  2i 
wide.  On  one  of  these  side-pieces  a  strip  of 
heavy  tin  j\  wide  by  10  long  binds  the  ends 
to  catch  the  four  screw-hooks  —  see  Figs.  8, 
10,  19. 

In  removing  the  honey  from  attachment 
all  thj.t  is  necessary  is  to  turn  these  four 
screw- hooks  with  thumb-nail  or  pair  of 
pliers,  when  the  whole  side  can  be  removed, 
and  the  ends  are  loosened  so  that  every 
thing  is  perfectly  free  and  easy  to  be  gotten 
out.  See  Fig.  10.  This  hits  the  propo- 
lis question  a  rap  that  it  has  never  received 
before  by  any  super. 

The  ends  are  J  in.  thick  by  91  long,  the 
width  varying  according  to  the  number  of 
sections   the   attachment  holds.     These  at- 


FIG.  9. -COMB-HONEY  ATTACHMENT. 

These  both   show  attachment  without  the  sections, 
taken  so  as  to  show  different  parts. 

tachments  can  be  made  to  take  anv  number 
of  sections  as  follows:  8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48, 
etc  These  ends  are  bound  by  f  Xf-in.  pieces 
as  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  20  so  that,  when 
placed  in  the  super,  §  in.  or  a  little  wider 
space  intervenes  between  the  central  inside 
end  of  the  super  and  the  central  square 
of  attachment  end.  See  Figs  7,  20.  My  su- 
pers are  also  made  with  a  |-in.  dead-air 
space  in  the  ends,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 
This  secures  the  end  sections  against  any 
outside  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  The 
sections  are  supported  by  plain  slats  i\  in. 
thick  by  17  in.  long,  and  width  same  as  the 
sections.  If  or  1^  inches,  and  another  slat  of 
the  same  dimensions  is  used  above  the  sec- 
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FIG.  10.- ATTACHMENT  WITH  FPONT  REMOVED, 
READY  TO  REMOVE  SECTIONS. 

tions  to  keep  their  tops  clean.  The  bottom 
slats  rest  on  a  piece  of  wood  ixl  inch,  and 
are  securely  nailed  to  the  inside  ends  of  the 
attachment. 


i'ne  sepitraiurrf  are  two  pieces  of  wire 
cloth  17  in.  long  by  3i  wide,  either  two  or 
three  mesh  to  the  inch.  I  prefer  as  open  a 
mesh  as  possible  so  long  as  it  keeps  the 
combs  from  bei'"g  bulged.  These  separators, 
illustrated  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  are  so  open 
that  the  bees  realize  no  obstructions  from 
them;  yet  it  accomp  ishes  the  real  object  of 
a  separator  without  excluding  both  bees  and 
honey.  The  cross  cleats  to  separator  are 
i^gXiXOi  in.  Thus  all  propolis  is  excluded 
from  sections  except  a  line  on  top  and  bot 
tom  of  the  edge  of  the  section,  which  may 
be  entirely  removed  by  rubbing  across  a 
wire  screen  horizontally. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Continued. 


A  NON-REVERSIBLE  EXTRACTOR. 


FIG.  11.— THE  ATTACHMENT  AS  PLACED  IN  SU- 
PERS. 
Top  view  showing  position  of  combs  of  brood  in  a  ten 
and   fourteen  frame  hive.     Two  tiers  of  sections  and  a 
couple  of  top  slats  are  removed  from  ten-frame  super. 


One  That  Thrtws  the  Honey  out  of  Both  Sides 
of  the  Comb   at   Once  Without  Reversing. 

[Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Dr.  Miller  and  myself 
discussed  the  practicability  of  an  extractor  that  would 
not  require  the  reversing  of  the  combs.  The  idea  was 
by  no  means  new,  for  it  had  already  been  tried  to  some 
extent  in  Europe.  The  doctor,  however,  urged  that  we 
try  the  principle  at  Medina.  Accordingly  we  built  a 
special  machine  so  constructed  that  when  Langstroth 
Irames  were  placed  endwise  down  in  the  pockets  the 
end- bars  would  stand  out  from  the  center  shaft  of  the 
machine  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  In  this  position 
the  combs  were  fixed.  We  found  that,  when  the  honey 
was  not  too  thick,  such  a  machine  would  throw  it  out 
of  the  combs  after  a  fashion.  But  the  operation  was 
slow,  for  the  reason  that  the  honey  had  to  creep  over 
the  face  of  the  comb  from  one  cell  to  another  until  it 
re^iched  the  top-bar,  when  it  was  thrown  off  against  the 
sides  of  the  can;  and  after  the  combs  were  removed  they 
were  not  as  clean  of  honey  as  we  get  from  the  machine 
as  now  made.  But  the  machine  was  especially  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  when  combs  containing  thick  honey  were 
tried.  Even  when  greater  speed,  and  consequently 
more  power,  was  employed,  the  work  could  not  be  done 
as  well  nor  as  rapidly  as  with  the  ordinary  style  of  ex- 
tractor. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Miller  draws  attention 
to  another  application  of  the  same  principle  by  Mr.  E. 
Blondet.  As  the  matter  is  of  some  interest,  we  give 
extracts  from  Dr.  Miller's  letttr  and  also  a  translation 
of  thp  original,  and  a  copy  of  the  illustration,  taken 
from  L' Apiculture  Nouvelle.  The  following  is  the  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Miller  —Ed.] 

Dear  Ernest:— Yon  may  remember  the 
ettort  you  and  1  made  to  throw  honey  out  of 
ooih  sides  of  the  comb  at  the  same  time. 
1  don't  understand  yet  why  it  didn't  work. 
E.  Blondet  says  he  succeeds  as  in  the  en- 
closed picture. 

I'd  like  to  know  how  perfectly  Blondet's 
machine  works.  He  says  it  works  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  but  others  might  not  be 
so  well  satisfied.  The  principal  parts  of 
his  were  made  from  a  bicycle. 

Just  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  there  doesn't 
seem  much  to  it.  Only  three  combs  at  a 
time  But  here's  something  well  worth 
considering,  if  good  work  is  made  in  emp- 
tying the  three.  I  don't  mean  that  no  re- 
versing is  needed,  although  of  course  that's 
very  important.  You  know  that,  with  all  the 
kinds  yet  on  the  market,  every  comb  added 
adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  machine, 
and  1  don't  know  that  it  has  been  considered 
practicable  to  go  beyond  a  six-frame  ex- 
tractor. But  with  Mr.  Blondet's  machine  it 
would  be  only  a  little  more  expense  to  have 
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another  three  combs  side  by  side  with  the 
ones  now  given,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  make  a  fifteen-comb 
machine  and  run  it  by  hand  too.  The  only 
question  is,  is  the  three- frame  machine 'a 
success?  If  so,  then  the  fifteen-frame  ma- 
chine is  easily  in  sight.  C.  C.  Miller. 
Marengo,  111.,  May  24. 

[The  translation,  with   illustration   above 
mentioned,  is  given  below:] 


system  is  unknown  in  Europe  and  America. 
But  it  may,  without  doubt,  have  some  in- 
convenient feature  of  which  I  have  not  tak- 
en account,  not  possessed  by  common  ex- 
tractors. 

The  model  shown  below  consists  of  three 
frames  attached  to  a  revolving  axle,  the 
lower  frame  being  out  of  sight.  This  ma- 
chine, made  by  an  amateur,  may  be  made 
to  work,  without  doubt,  just  as  it  is.  I  am 
satisfied  with  its  work. 


A  VERTICAL  NON- REVERSING  HONEY- EXTRACTOR. —FROM   L'APICULTURE  NOUVELLE. 


For  my  use  I  have  made  this  extractor, 
which  works  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

The  honey  is  extracted  at  once  from  both 
sides  of  the  comb,  and  hence  it  seems  to 
me  more  rapid  than  the  horizontal  extract- 
or, which  compels  one  to  turn  the  combs 
after  the  honey  has  been  extracted  from 
one  side.  I  can  not  explain  why  such  an 
extractor  is  not  shown  in  catalogs  of  bee- 
supply  houses.    I  can  not  believe  that  this 


It  is  possible  to  extract  honey  from  pieces 
of  comb  or  sections,  fastening  them  in  tin 
comb-carriers  such  as  are  shown  at  the 
foot  of  the  picture. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  machine  were 
taken  from  an  old  bicycle.      E.  Blondet. 

[It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Blondet  employs 
precisely  the  same  principle,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent way.    The  frames,  instead  of  being  so 
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disposed  that  the  end-bars  or  top-bars  will 
radiate  from  a  common  center  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  are  placed  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, but  in  a  way  perhaps  to  secure  a 
more  direct  application  of  the  centrifugal 
force. 

Without  trying  the  machine  I  should  con- 
clude it  would  handle  extracted  honey  like 
the  other  model  we  tested  if  it  were  not  too 
thick ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  honey  in  the 
cells  nearest  the  center  would  have  to  trav- 
erse the  whole  surface  of  the  comb  before 
it  could  be  released,  and  a  great  amount  of 
time  would  be  consumed  before  the  comb 
would  be  rendered  clean.  In  the  case  of 
thick  honey  the  result  would  be  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

This  machine  might  be  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  the  one  that  Dr.  Miller  and  I  tri- 
ed, but  it  would  be  open  to  very  much  the 
same  objection.  In  the  perfected  automatic 
reversible  extractors  of  to-day  there  would 
be  no  particular  advantage  in  having  a  ma- 
chine where  it  is  unnecessary  to  reverse  the 
combs.  Even  if  the  principle  were  practical 
a  10,  12,  or  15  comb  machine  would  be  decid- 
edly awkward  and  expensive— more  so  than 
the  present  model.— Ed.] 


INCREASING  THE   PASTURAGE  BY  SOW- 
ING SWEET  CLOVER. 


The   White    and    Yellow    Varieties;  Artificial 
Pollen;  How  to  Feed. 


BY    MRS.    A.   L.    AMOS. 


Last  October  there  appeared  in  Gleanings 
an  illustrated  article  by  John  Bodenschatz 
telling  how  much  he  had  increased  his  honey 
yield  by  scattering  sweet- clover  seed  on 
waste  land  in  his  vicinity.  Gleanings  call- 
ed for  a  show  of  hands  from  those  who  could 
give  testimony  along  that  line.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  similar  to  his,  in  a  smaller  way, 
as  I  have  fewer  bees.  My  yield  of  honey  is 
much  greater,  and  the  quality  of  the  honey 
is  very  much  improved  since  sweet  clover 
has  become  an  appreciable  factor  in  the 
honey  crop, 

Mr,  B.  did  not  say  what  kind  of  sweet 
clover  he  had;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer 
that  his  is  the  white  kind,  since  he  spoke  of 
its  following  white  clover.  That  is  the  kind 
to  have  for  those  who  want  it  to  follow  white 
clover.  There  is  so  little  white  clover  here 
that  it  cuts  no  figure  in  honey  production, 
so  I  have  been  busy  every  spring  increasing 
my  acreage  of  the  yellow  kind.  I  grow  that 
instead  of  white  clover.  The  first  few  blos- 
soms usually  open  near  the  end  of  May,  and 
it  yields  freely  all  through  June.  It  slack- 
ens up  in  its  blooming  then;  but  after  ma- 
turing a  big  crop  of  seed  it  begins  to  bloom 
again.  Putting  the  time  a  month  later,  one 
might  say  the  same  of  the  white  as  I  have 
said  of  the  yellow.  The  bee-keeper  here 
who  has  abundance  of  these  two  clovers  is 
practically  independent  of  any  other  honey 
flora,  since  they  supplement  each  other,  and 


together  yield  honey  untiFkilled  off  late'by 
freezing  weather. 

The  honey  obtained  here  from  sweetj  clo- 
ver is  fine,  and  I  have  no  trouble  at  all  in 
selling  it  at  top  prices,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. I  have  these  clovers  growing  on 
my  own  farm  here  around  the  orchard,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  availa- 
ble. And  I  have  also  some  flourishing  patch- 
es along  the  roadsides. 

Sweet  clover  bears  transplanting  well  if 
taken  in  early  spring.  I  like  to  start  out 
armed  with  a  spade  and  a  pailful  of  plants 
as  well  as  seed  when  I  try  to  establish  it  in 
new  places.  I  have  spent  hours  that  way, 
and  thought  the  time  well  spent. 

FEEDING  ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN. 

My  colonies  are  strong  and  in  good  condi- 
tion this  spring.  I  have  been  feeding  arti 
ficial  pollen  for  over  two  weeks.  The  elms 
have  not  yet  yielded  pollen,  but  surely  will 
in  a  day  or  so.  Apropos  of  this  meal- feed- 
ing, I  think  I  have  struck  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  the  shallow  pan  usually  recommend- 
ed. There  are  objections  to  that  here.  We 
are  seldom  without  a  good  stiff  breeze  that  can 
blow  the  meal,  if  not  the  pan,  and  the  place 
is  overrun  with  these  alert  foragers  the 
White  Leghorn  chickens,  which  are  good  at 
finding  meal- pans;  so  this  spring  I  feed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  salt-barrel.  I  feed  corn 
meal  and  flour,  and  the  bees  have  used  a 
lot  of  it.  The  same  meal  does  quite  a  while. 
I  sift  flour  over  the  top,  and  stir  lightly.  I 
leave  the  barrel  out,  simply  turning  a  gal- 
vanized tub  over  it  at  night  or  during  rain. 
It  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  me 
and  the  bees. 

Comstock,  Neb. 

[Our  own  observation  corroborates  the 
above,  to  the  effect  that  yellow  sweet  clover 
is  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
white.  Right  under  our  office  window  are 
some  thrifty  sweet-clover  plant?  two  or 
three  feet  high.  While  the  white  shows  no 
blossom- buds  at  all.  a  stock  of  yellow  is  in 
full  bloom.  While  I  am  on  the  subjef.t  of 
clovers,  several  have  inquired  about  Japa- 
nese clover— whether  bees  work  on  it,  etc. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  so  far  that 
bees  are  seen  on  it  at  all;  but  our  seed-cata- 
logs tell  us  it  grows  all  over  the  South;  is 
valuable  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  also  for 
plowing  under.  The  seed  is  offered  for  sale 
at  from  25  to  30  cts.  per  lb. -A.  I.  R.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  IDAHO. 


E   Schultz's  Apiary;  the  Irrigating  Flumes  and 
Sweet  Clover. 


BY  E.    F.   ATWATER. 

The  photos  shown  are  of  the  Idaho  ap'ary 
of  Mr.  E.  Schultz.  The  location  is  a  hue  one. 
as  there  is  considerable  alfalfa  seed  raised 
near  by,  and  the  country  is  cut  up  by  gulch- 
es which  receive  the  waste  water  from  irri- 
gation, and  support  a  wonderful  growth  of 
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sweet  clover  of  the  white  variety.  Notice 
the  flume  extending  across  the  gulch,  to  car- 
ry irrigation  water,  and  the  growth  of  sweet 
clover  under  it.  Not  all  of  the  colonies  are 
shown,  as  I  suppose  the  yard  contains  150  to 
200  colonies,  and  was  one  of  the  few  yards 
in  this  valley  to  secure  some  honey  last  year. 
The  long  shed  in  the  foreground  is  made  of 
light' poles  to  which  are  fastened  cat-tails, 
or  tules,  as  they  are  called  here.  It  is  quite 
a  welcome  protection  to  bees  and  bee-keep- 
er from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 
The  yard  is  nicely  terraced,  the  shop  being 
at  the  lowest  point,  so  all  honey  goes  down 
hill  after  it  is  taken  from  the  hives. 


hard  at  work  gathering  nectar.  This  fact 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alimentary 
canals  of  the  bees  at  this  time  were  nearly 
free  from  disease,  and  with  food  direct  from 
the  fields  a  clean  start  could  be  made  by  the 
bees,  in  the  shape  of  a  swarm.  I  have  done 
this  repeatedly,  placing  the  swarm  on  foun- 
dation, not  comb,  with  the  result  that  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three  cells  in  the  new 
brood  showed  disease.  These  odd  cells  were 
opened  with  a  match- stick,  using  one  to  each 
cell.  The  spores  were  burned  out  with  full 
strength  Calvert's  No.  5  carbolic  acid,  ad- 
ministered with  a  dropping-bottle.  care  be- 
ing taken  to  destroy  the  sticks.     These  odd 
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SCHULTZ'S  TERRACED  APIARY    WITH   ARTIFICIAL  SHADE  IN  IDAHO. 


The  stands  shown  are  similar  to  those  used 
by  Mr.  Marchand.  of  Florida,  as  illustrated 
in  Gleanings  a  few  years  ago.  The  hives 
used  are  mostly  ten-frame,  with  full-depth 
extracting  supers  and  4|X4jXli  beeway 
sections. 

The  hospitable  owner  stands  at  the  rear  of 
one  of  the  hives  in  the  second  row;  and  if 
any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  should  pass 
that  way  I  am  sure  they  would  be  cordially 
greeted 

Meridian,  Idaho. 


FOUL    BROOD    AS    VIEWED      FROM     THE 

STANDPOINT  OF  AN  ENGLISH 

EXPERT. 


A  Discussion  of  Recent  Statements. 


BY  J.  GRAY. 


In  my  ofReial  capacity  as  traveling  expert 
I  have  frequently  noticed  that  stocks  suffer- 
ing from  Bacillus  alvei  ha,we  commenced  to 
raise   healthy  brood  when   the   stocks  were 


cells  sometimes  have  been  treated  12  months 
after  the  bees  seem  to  put  an  extra  thick 
capping  on  them. 

My  usual  test  in  dealing  with  odd  cells  of 
brood  dead  in  the  pupa  stage  is  as  follows: 
If  moldy,  no  need  to  fear,  for  the  germs  of 
mold  do  not  thrive  in  the  same  cell  as  the 
germs  of  Bacillus  alvei. 

If  a  dead  imago,  there  is  no  need  to  fear. 
If  the  cell  is  apparently  empty,  then  beware. 
for  closer  inspection  will  reveal  the  dried 
scale  adhering  to  the  lower  cell  wall,  the 
end  toward  the  opening  curled  up.  This 
scale  contains  the  seeds,  or  spores,  of  the 
disease,  and  in  this  stage  it  can  resist  high 
and  low  temperature,  and  can  germinate 
into  bacilli  after  the  lapse  of  years.  I  have 
known  a  stock  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years, 
when  such  cells  were  reopened,  to  become 
rotten  with  the  disease. 

The  whole  of  the  ten  combs  in  this"stock 
were  affected.  Each  comb  contained  from 
20  to  40  cells,  hermetically  sealed  with  a 
thick  black  capping.  The  brood  in  the  lar- 
val stage  was  perfect  and  healthy. 
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In  the  face  of  these  facts  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  Mr.  Simnjins'  remark,  p.  1311, 
' '  when  there  is  no  brood  in  warm  weather, 
every  spore  must  germinate,  appears  to  be 
fatal  to  the  disease,  there  being  no  further 
soil  for  carrying  forward  the  reproductive 
series  of  germs."  1.  Science  teaches  us 
that  these  spores  do  not  germinate  except  in 
a  suitable  medium;  2.  That  they  can  resist 
high  and  low  temperature,  boiling  and  freez- 
ing. True,  the  spores  by  lapse  of  time  may 
lose  their  vitality;  but  if  after  eight  years 
we  had  taken  those  ten  combs  and  distribut- 
ed them  between  ten  stocks,  what  would 
have  been  the  result? 

If  Mr.  Simmins  is  correct,  then  his  state- 
ments can  be  confirmed  by  your  State  ento- 
mologist, i.  e.,  that  spores  must  germinate 
in  warm  weather  without  a  medium. 

On  page  1312  Mr.  Simmins  says:  "When 
the  combs  with  old  candied  honey  were  open- 
ed up  for  brood-rearing,  the  larvae  rapidly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  foul  pest." 
The  foregoing  clearly  proves  that  Bacillvs 
alvei  lay  lurking  in  the  honey,  and  did  not 
germinate  in  warm  weather. 

An  abundant  harvest  and  plenty  of  pollen, 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  pollen  forms 
the  tissues  of  bee  life,  combined  with  a  vig- 
orous queen  (not  necessarily  a  new  queen), 
may  apparently  cure  a  stock;  but  while  the 
old  brood-nest  remains  with  its  tainted  stores 
"bacillus  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth,"  ready 
to  awake  when  the  cupboard  is  going  bare. 
The  last  cells  of  honey  being  used,  all  pollen 
reserves  gone,  then  is  the  time  for  the  spores 
to  break  forth  and  assume  the  active  bacilli. 
The  bees  may  use  a  thousand  cells  of  healthy 
stores;  but  as  soon  as  the  seal  is  broken  and 
the  food  given  out  from  the  one  spore  laden 
cell,  then  will  Bacillus  alvei  reign  rampant 
again. 

A  CURE. 

We  will  assume  that  your  stocks  stand  in 
pairs,  say  two  stocks  on  4  ft.  with  8  inches 
between. 

1.  When  the  bees  are  gathering  nectar; 
2.  Take  a  clean  hive,  the  frames  fitted  with 
foundation;  place  it  between  the  stands  of 
Nos.  l^and^2;  now'^takei  Nos.^l  land  2  to  a 
quiet  part  of  the  apiary,  using  as  little 
smoke^as^possible,  so,  that.the^bees';carry  no 
stores^f rom^the  pld  home;  3.  Search  for  one 
of j the  queens;  cage  her,  and  take!  her  to 
your  new  stock;  4.  Unite  Nos.  1  and  2; 
5.  Repeat  I  the   operation^with'3  and,4,  and 

Slace  beside  Nos.  1  and^2;  6.  When  brood  is 
atched,  reduce  the  brood-nest  to  one  story 
of  the  still  diseased  stock.  The  queen  is 
usually  found  in  one  story  only,  usually,  the 
top,  so  that,  when  the  eggs ^  that  were  in 
the  hives  when'united  have  reached  the  im- 
ago stage,  the  hive  can  be  reduced  'to  one 
story,  and  7  can  be  put  in  force;  7.  Burn 
the  comb,  bury  the  ashes;  cleanse  the  hive; 
8.  Examine  the  new  stocks  for  odd  cells  of 
Bacillus  alvei,  and  treat  as  directed  above. 
Your  apiaryjs  now  half  clear  of  disease, 
and  the  process  can  be  repeated  till  the 
whole  apiary  is  clear,  with  very  little  loss. 
Long  Caton,  England. 


MR.    HENRY   SHAFFER. 
The  First  Foul-brood  Inspector  of  Ohio. 

BY  HENRY  REDDERT,  SEC. 


Mr.  Root:— I  inclose  a  photograph  of  the 
first  bee- inspector  appointed  in  Ohio,  Mr. 
H.  Shaffer,  a  member  and  twice  president  of 
the  Southwestern  Ohio  and  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty Bee-keepers'  Association.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  county  of  Hamilton  to  serve  for  two 
years,  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed. 
Mr.  Shaffer  is  a  resident  of  Westwood,  a 
beautiful  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  at  2860  Har- 
rison Ave.  He  was  born  north  of  Cheviot, 
Ohio,  also  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  49  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  he  has  kept  bees.  The 
last  five  years  he  has  bred  queens  of  a  fine 
Italian  strain  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  honey.     His  father  being  a  farm- 


HENRY  SHAFFER. 

er,  and  his  neighbors  keeping  bees  in  the 
old-time  box  hives,  young  Shaffer  natural- 
ly took  to  bees.  He  now  has  an  apiary  of 
90  colonies.  As  a  man  Mr.  Shaffer  is  easi- 
ly approached,  honest  to  the  core,  and  he 
has  a  kind  word  for  everybody.  No  better 
man  could  have  been  selected  for  the  in- 
spection of  apiaries.  He  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  members  of  our  society  as 
bee- inspector,  and  his  name  presented  to 
the  County  Commissioners  by  a  petition  of 
85  bee-keepers— surely  a  token  of  good 
faith  placed  in  Mr.  Shaffer  as  the  proper 
man  for  this  work.  One  thing  we  regret  is, 
that  the  legislature  did  not  make  the  special 
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tax  at  least  five  cents  per  colony  insttatl  of 
one;  but  that  may  be  remedied  at  the  next 
session.  One  cent  is  hardly  sufficient  to  do 
any  work  to  amount  to  any  thing.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  start,  and  we  hope  the  fu- 
ture will  teach  us  which  course  is  best  to 
pursue. 
Cmcirnati,  O. 


[The  one  cent  will  raise  over  $1000. 
ought  to  be  enough.  — Ed.] 

»»«»» 

HOFFMAN  FRAMES. 


This 


The    Short   Top  bars    Not  Liked,  as  There  is 
No  Finger-hold. 

BY  W.    C.    GATHRIGHT. 

Mr.  Root:—\  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  the  mer  '  -i  and  de- 
merits of  the  Hoffman  frame.  Btfore  com- 
ing to  California  I  used  and  liked  the  Hoff- 
man frame;  but  I  was  a  comb-honey  pro- 
ducer. I  have  visited  many  large  apiaries 
here,  and  am  convinced  the  plain  frame  is 
best  for  large  apiaries  run  for  extracted 
honey. 

These  frames  as  made  here  have  one  inch 
projection  of  the  top- bars  past  the  end-bar. 
This  gives  one  a  chance  to  get  two  fingers 
under  each  end  so  as  to  get  a  good  grip  for 
shaking  off  bees.  You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
you  prefer  to  pick  up  a  frame  by  the  top- 
bar  just  inside  the  end-bars— that  is,  where 
it  is  usually  covered  with  bees,  while  with 
the  long  top-bar  the  ends  are  furthest  away 
from  the  bees  it  is  possible  to  get. 

While  holding  the  top-bar  as  you  say,  be- 
tween or  inside  the  end-bars,  and  shaking 
off  bees,  that  would  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question  with  me.  It's  just  like  trying  to 
lift  your  hives  without  cleats  or  hand-holes. 
Our  hives  are  made  with  rabbets  fXl,  so 
there  is  a  bee-  space  at  the  ends  of  the  top- 
t»ars.  The  staples  for  end  spacing  are  a 
good  thing;  but  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
lop-bar  to  get  a  bee-space  when  they  were 
already  too  short  for  ease  of  handling  is,  in 
my  opinion,  ruinous.  Then  to  make  the  pro- 
jections almost  useless  as  a  support  for 
heavy  combs,  you  have  reduced  the  thick- 
ness to  i  inch.  They  should  not  be  less  than 
|,  and  nailed  through  the  top  into  the  ends. 
This  prevents  splitting  off  the  top.  Most  of 
the  Hoffman  frames  I  find  about  over  the 
country  are  nailed  only  one  way  —  i.  e., 
through  the  end  into  the  shoulder  of  the  top- 
bar.  They  should  be  nailed  both  ways;  but 
if  only  one  way  it  is  more  important  to  nail 
through  the  top  into  the  ends.  One  experi- 
ment ought  to  prove  this  to  you.  Take  two 
frames,  one  nailed  one  way  and  one  nailed 
the  other;  weight  them  about  like  a  comb  of 
heney;  hold  them  above  the  hive,  letting 
them  drop  on  the  rabbets,  and  see  which  one 
is  first  or  easiest  to  break. 

THE  ALEXANDER  CURE  FOR  BLACK  BROOD 

NOT  A  SAFE  TREATMENT  FOR  FOUL 

BROOD. 

It  seems  to  me  unwise  to  recommend  the 


Alexander  method  of  curing  black  brood  for 
the  cure  of  foul  brood  While  the  disease 
might  disappear  for  the  time  being,  yet  it 
would  be  sure  to  appear  again  sooner  or 
later,  because  the  combs  can  not  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  of  the  germs;  and,  besides, 
there  is  the  infected  honey  still  in  the  hive. 
I  think  the  mildest  treatment  we  can  dare 
recommend  is  driving  a  part  of  the  bees 
with  the  queen  out  on  to  a  new  set  of  frames 
with  starters,  as  by  the  McEvoy  method; 
then  in  21  days  shake  out  the  remaining  bees 
into  another  hive  prepared  the  same  as  first, 
giving  them  a  young  queen  (burn  the  old 
combs).  This  method  can  very  well  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  swarming  season.  Thus 
you  can  double  the  number  of  colonies  and 
get  rid  of  the  disease  at  the  same  time. 
Fillmore,  Cal.,  March  12. 

[There  is  nothing  to  prevent  double  or 
cross  nailing.  We  give  our  customers  the 
option  of  the  short  and  long  top-bars.  —  Ed.] 


papa's     SWAhM  i_THAT     WOULD      NOT      STAY 
HIVED. 

[Some  time  ago  we  received  a  photo  from 
which  the  accompanying  half-  tone  was  tak- 
en. The  letter  that  came  with  it  seems  to 
have  been  lost,  and  hence  we  shall  have  to 
let  the  picture  tell  its  own  story,  which  it 
does  very  nicely.  — Ed.] 
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THE  HONEY- PRODUCING  FLORA  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA;  ORANGE-BLOSSOM  HONEY. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  honey  flora  of 
Southern  California  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  I  find  ;the  orange-bloom  yields  very  lit- 
tle surplus  in  the  cool  regions  near  the 
coast;  but  up  here  at  Redlands  the  weather 
is  very  warm,  and  but  little  fog;  and  four 
years  out  of  the  five  orange  has  yielded  a 
fair  crop,  so  I  have  been  able  to  select  and 
ship  one  or  more  carloads  of  pure  orange- 
blossom  honey  each  year  except  1904,  all 
from  apiaries  close  to  this  city;  but  even 
here  the  weather  is  sometimes  so  cool  that 
tons  of  this  nectar  is  lost  because  it  is  too 
cool  for  bees  to  get  it. 

I  have  seen  the  nectar  so  abundant  as  to 
daub  the  clothing  of  pruners  and  pickers, 
and  even  the  backs  of  horses  while  cultivat- 
ing. If  the  bloom  came  six  weeks  later, 
during  good  weather,  the  crop  would  be 
heavy.  It  usually  comes  on  the  last  of 
March  or  first  of  April.  My  bees  are  now 
(April  2)  on  it;  and  as  they  are  in  excellent 
condition  as  compared  with  1905  I  expect  to 
secure  a  good  crop  if  the  weather  permits, 
and  will  try  some  special  experiments  later. 

This  honey  was  stored  in  April,  1905,  and 
was  obtained  entirely  from  orange- bloom 
excepticg  a  possibility  of  a  very  httle,  per- 
haps 5  per  cent,  being  carried  up  from 
brood-combs  of  honey  previously  stored.  I 
usually  sell  a  carload  of  strictly  pure  orange 
honey  at  one- half  or  1  cert  above  the  price 
of  last  year's  honey;  but  in  the  general 
market  it  is  worth  no  more,  as  some  dealers 
prefer  the  sage  on  account  of  its  not  candy- 
ing. Orange  is  like  clover.  It  sometimes 
yields  heavily,  and  sometimes  fails  to  yield 
any  thing,  even  in  nice  weather.  I  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  orange- trees  in  range 
of  both  of  my  apiaries,  just  a-humming 
now.  F.  McNay. 

Redlands,  Cal. 

SIMMINS  ON  FOUL  BROOD. 

I  have  wondered  if  Mr.  Simmins,  of  Eng- 
land, had  foul  brood  at  all,  page  22.  His 
idea  will  not  work  here  if  the  germs  are 
present  in  the  honey,  of  which  I  am  satisfied 
they  are,  from  my  own  experience;  also 
what  he  says,  he  "put  foul- broody  combs  into 
a  healthy  colony  and  they  cleaned  them  up 
and  did  not  give  the  disease  to  the  colony ' ' 
would  almost  make  me  say  he  never  had  it 
at  all.  I  am  satisfied  (and  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience) there  is  no  way  on  earth  to  get 
rid  of  it  save  by  the  McEvoy  method  or  some 
similar  way.  H.  Piper. 

Palaveras,  Texas. 


[If  you  will  refer  to  page  807,  last  issue, 
footnote  to  J.  E.  Chambers,  you  will  under- 
stand, perhaps,  why  your  experience  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Simmins.— Ed.] 

GETTING  BROOD  FROM  TWO  QUEENS. 

Referring  to  the  plan  of  getting  brood  from 
two  queens  in  one  hive,  page  354,  I  will  say 
that,  by  following  the  Alexander  method,  I 
have  lost  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
queens.  About  eight  years  ago  I  tried  the 
plan  of  using  wire  cloth  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  removing  it,  putting  on 
the  queen- excluder.  Since  doing  this  I  have 
not  lost  a  queen;  for  by  the  time  I  remove 
the  wire  cloth  both  colonies  have  the  same 
scent.  J.  K.  Wilson. 

Lancaster,  0.,  March  30. 

[Your  plan  is  similar  to  that  described  on 
page  827  of  last  issue,  except  that  you  use 
wire  cloth  instead  of  burlap.  Your  trouble 
will  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  reference  to 
p.  e59,  May  15th  issue.— Ed.] 

is  bee-tree  hunting  PROFITABLE?   THE 
scent  of  bees  an  IMPORTANT  FACTOR. 

I  notice  in  Gleanings  for  March  1  Mr. 
Ralph  P.  Fisher  takes  exceptions  to  my 
views  regarding  the  profit  of  bee- hunting. 
I  have  helped  to  find  four  trees  in  half  a 
day.  There  wasn't  25  lbs.  of  honey  in  the 
bunch.  I  have  found  two  which  had  100  lbs. 
each,  but  that  kind  is  very  rare.  We  usual- 
ly hunt  them  here  in  the  fall.  I  have  trans- 
ferred several  from  trees.  I  never  had  any 
of  them  amount  to  any  thing.  Perhaps 
friend  Fisher  transfers  them  in  the  spring, 
which  would  work  all  right.  If  we  left 
them  until  spring  here,  the  chances  would 
be  some  hunter  would  steal  them.  Bee 
trees  with  us  are  generally  in  hard  places  to 
get  at.  It  isn't  an  easy  task  to  carry  a 
swarm  of  bees  through  the  brush  and  over 
the  stones  for  one  or  two  miles.  Friend 
Fisher  is  in  luck  if  he  can  sell  his  bees  so 
handy  for  $5. 00  per  hive. 

I  have  a  friend  who  spends  lots  of  time 
hunting  bees.  If  he  worked  for  15  cts.  per 
hour  he  could  buy  more  honey  than  he  gets 
from  bee- trees.  Perhaps  an  expert  could 
make  it  pay,  though  I  am  still  very  certain 
safe  advice  for  the  average  person  is,  don't 
do  it  for  profit;  but  for  a  day's  outing  and  a 
visit  with  nature  and  nature's  God  it  is  all 
right. 

To  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  bee's 
sense  of  smell  is  an  important  factor,  I 
would  like  to  relate  the  following  experi- 
ence: Last  May  I  had  a  second  swarm  that 
came  out  and  clustered  in  two  places— one 
cluster  on  a  limb,  and  the  other  in  a  pile  of 
brush.  I  opened  the  hive  and  found  a  dozen 
or  more  queen- cells,  some  of  them  hatched. 
While  I  was  holding  the  combs  in  my  hands 
I  smashed  the  young  queens,  as  many  as 
ten  or  twelve,  then  wiped  my  fingers  on  my 
overalls  and  went  after  the  bees  in  the 
brush  pile.  I  found  a  young  queen  there, 
and  in  less  than  three  minutes  I  had  a  good 
sized  swarm  of   bees   on  my  jeans.     What 
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caused  those  bees  to  alight  there?  I  had  to 
go  to  the  house  and  have  my  wife  brush  and 
smoke  them  off.  I  believe  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gave  the  bees  this  way  of  telling  their 
own.  F.  P.  Stowe. 

Seymour,  Ct.,  March  8. 

[The  scent  of  a  queen  or  queens  that  have 
been  killed  between  the  fingers  or  mashed 
on  the  clothing  as  described  is  very  readily 
transmitted  to  those  parts,  often  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  apiarist.  Better  keep  the 
queens  off  the  clothing;  and  when  the  scent 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  fingers  it  can 
be  removed  by  rubbing  them  through  the 
grass  and  on  the  ground.— Ed.] 


HYBRID  bees;  DRONES  IN  COLONIES  WINTER- 
ED OUTDOORS. 

If  Dr.  Miller  could  not,  page  345,  keep 
pure  Italians,  how  does  he  manage  to  keep 
his  special  strain  of  cross  crossed  bees  pure 
enough  so  that  they  are  worth  while? 

You  mention,  Mr.  Editor,  page  348,  that 
outdoor-wintered  bees  are  more  likely  to 
have  a  sprinkling  of  drones.  I  can  not  re- 
call having  seen  this  stated  before.  Why  is 
it  not  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  the  out- 
door plan  in  the  discussion  on  that  subject? 
and,  by  the  way,  why  is  it  that  outdoor  win- 
tering produces  drones  in  excess  of  cellar 
wintering?  Possibly  I  am  rehashing  an  old 
question,  but  I  just  want  to  know. 

Wilmette,  111.  D.  D,  Farnsworth. 

[You  have  read  more  into  the  language 
on  page  348  than  I  really  intended  or  the 
exact  words  convey.  I  do  not  know  that 
outdoor  bees  would  have  more  drones  than 
colonies  in  the  cellar;  but  here  was  the 
point:  Drones  from  the  latter  would  not  be 
available,  while  those  from  the  former,  on 
any  good  flying  day,  would  be.  That  was 
all  the  difference. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  do  not 
think  Dr.  Miller  did  any  thing  more  than  to 
breed  from  his  best  queen,  which  was  a  hy- 
brid.-Ed.] 

CAUCASIAN    BEES    AS    S WARMERS;  WOULD  A 

FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTOR    CARRY  THE 

DISEASE? 

There  are  two  subjects  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
opinion,  and  hope  I  am.  First,  are  the  Cau- 
casian bees  great  s warmers?  That  is  just 
the  trait  we  do  not  want;  and  if  it  is  added 
to  the  vindictiveness  of  the  blacks  and  Ital- 
ians (hybrids),  when  shall  we  get  through? 
I  have  been  working  several  years  in  trying 
to  breed  out  the  black  bees,  or,  rather,  try- 
ing to  Italianize,  and  quite  a  number  of  my 
friends  have  bought  Italians.  Now,  if  I  or 
any  one  else  gets  Caucasians,  all  this  work 
and  expense  of  Italianizing  will  be  lost. 

Second,  if  the  foul-brood  inspector  finds 
some  diseased  colonies  in  Brown's  apiary, 
and  doctors  them,  then  comes  to  my  bees 
and  infects  them  with  foul  brood  (which  I 
fear   he  would) ,  what   shall  I  do?    It  looks 


as  if  I  should  be  out  of  the  bee  business  in 
a  short  time.  Seward  Steffy. 

Glouster,  O. 

[In  all  that  has  ever  been  said  concerning 
Caucasian  bees  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
claim  has  ever  been  made  that  they  were 
great  s warmers.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you 
have  the  Caucasians  mixed  up  with  the 
Carniolans? 

Any  foul-brood  inspector  who  would  be  so 
careless  as  not  to  disinfect  himself  when 
going  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  yard 
ought  to  be  summarily  removed  from  his 
position.  As  these  bee-inspectors  receive 
their  appointment  through  bee- associations 
largely,  or  through  the  recommendations  of 
local  bee-keepers  who  are  in  position  to 
know  of  the  man's  competency,  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  appointee  would  be  the 
means  of  spreading  the  disease  from  one 
yard  to  another.  I  am  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  inspectors  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  know  of  no  person  who  would  be 
guilty  of  spreading  the  disease  in  the  man- 
ner stated.  The  very  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  fit  him  for  that  position  would  be 
such  that  he  would  know  the  importance  of 
extreme  care.— Ed.] 


CLOTH  OVER  THE  SECTIONS. 

Is  it  proper  to  put  a  cloth  on  top  of  the 
sections  under  the  wood  cover?  Could  any 
harm  come  from  it,  or  can  I  get  more  honey 
with  just  a  board  cover  on  super? 

Tunkhannock,  Penn  J.  F.  Cooper. 

[Cloth  does  no  harm;  but  it  has  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  bees  will  propolize  it 
down  to  the  sections,  making  streaks  of 
bee-glue  along  the  edges  of  the  sections. 
The  general  practice  is  to  leave  a  bee-space 
above  the  sections;  then  put  the  quilt  or 
protecting  case  right  over  the  super-cover 
that  is  just  a  bee-space  above. —Ed.] 


WHAT  does  the    DISTANCE  OF  THE  SOURCE 

OF  HONEY  HAVE  TO  DO  WITH  THE 

AMOUNT  GATHERED? 

I  have  an  outyard  IJ  miles  from  the  home 
yard,  in  a  good  basswood  location.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  why  do  the  bees  at  the 
home  yard,  IJ  miles  from  the  basswood, 
gather  as  much  basswood  honey  as  the  bees 
that  are  located  right  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bass  woods?  There  are  no  basswoods  closer 
than  the  outyard.     Who  can  answer  this? 

Burlington,  Texas.  W.  M.  Jones. 

[I  can  not  explain  your  conundrum  unless 
you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  both 
yards  of  bees  are  gathering  basswood  hon- 
ey. The  tree  does  not  yield  nectar  every 
year,  and  sometimes  only  sparingly.  A  lit- 
tle smattering  of  basswood  mixed  with  clo- 
ver will  very  easily  give  the  impression  that 
the  honey  is  all  basswood  unless  the  apia- 
rist is  an  expert  in  the  taste  of  the  two 
honeys.     If,  as  I  suppose,  your  bees  in  both 
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yards  were  gathering  a  little  basswood  and 
a  great  deal  of  clover,  and  clover  was  equal- 
ly abundant  at  both  yards,  one  lot  of  bees 
will  gather  as  much  honey  as  the  other;  and 
even  if  the  basswood  bees  gather  a  little 
more  of  the  basswood  than  the  bees  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  the  fact  would  not  be  no- 
ticed. To  answer  your  question  directly,  it 
is  not  true,  generally,  that  bees  a  mile  and 
a  half  away  from  the  honey  source  will 
gather  as  much  of  that  honey  as  those  bees 
that  are  located  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
forage.  If  I  am  correct,  then,  your  bees  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  were  not  gathering  as 
much  of  the  baeswood  as  those  right  among 
the  trees.  — Ed.] 


JI  Years  Work  m an  Our  Apiary 


-^-BX    G.AJ.DOOI^ITTJLE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TAKING    OFF    THE     SURPLUS;    WHAT    TO    DO 
WITH  THE  UNFINISHED  SECTIONS;  PREP- 
ARATION FOR  THE  BUCKWHEAT 
FLOW, 

It  is  now  July  24,  and  the  basswood  bloom 
is  all  gone.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  days  at  a  time,  it  has  been  rainy,  cold, 
or  windy  all  through  its  bloom.  If  possible 
the  weather  has  been  worse  for  the  bees 
than  during  clover-bloom.  If  we  could  have 
had  the  good  hot  weather  which  came  be- 
tween the  blooms,  either  in  clover  or  bass- 
wood,  a  far  different  showing  in  honey  would 
have  been  the  result.  Now  that  the  bass- 
wood  bloom  is  past,  it  is  coming  good  weath- 
er again.  While  this  can  make  no  differ- 
ence with  me  now,  yet  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  it  come,  as  it  is  cheering  to  the  hearts 
of  the  farmers  who  have  had  an  uphill  time 
in  securing  their  hay  and  winter  wheat, 
much  hay  spoiling  on  account  of  the  contin- 
ued wet.  Aga'n  I  am  off  on  the  road  to  the 
apiary,  carrying  with  me  another  supply  of 
supers,  for  the  buckwheat  bloom  is  still 
ahead.  ,  As  I  go,  my  heart  is  made  light 
through!  seeing  the  many  fields  on  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  covered  with  their  waving 
grain,  basking  in  the  sunlight,  while  the 
pearly  streams,  being  nearly  at  full  bank 
from  our  recent  rains,  make  sweet  music  in 
their  joyous  journey  toward  the  river.  The 
pasture-lands  are  nearly  as  green  as  in  June, 
while,  generally,  at  this  time  of  the  year 
they  are  brown  and  bare.  The  farmhouses 
nestle  among  the  green  branches  of  the 
trees,  giving  prospect  of  garnered  fruit 
through  the  half -grown  apples,  plums,  and 
pears,  discernible  among  the  sun- kissed 
leaves.  Surely  all  nature  is  happy— why  not 
I?  I  have  done  my  best  with  the  bees;  and 
if  a  meager  crop  is  the  result,  through  no 


fault  of  mine,  I  should  be  happy  with  what 
I  get. 

With  such  scenes  and  thoughts  as  these, 
the  time  passes  almost  too  soon;  and  before 
I  am  hardly  aware  of  it  the  horse  is  turning 
in  at  the  farmer's  roadway  leading  toward 
the  bee- yard.  With  the  horse  stabled  be- 
fore a  manger  of  rain-cured  hay  I  enter  the 
apiary.  Each  colony  having  sections  on  is 
looked  after,  fixing  them  now  so  they  are 
supposed  to  be  all  right  till  the  end  of  the 
buckwheat  harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
surplus-honey  season  in  this  locality.  The 
wheelbarrow  having  an  empty  hive,  bee-es- 
cape, and  super  of  foundation-filled  sections, 
is  again  brought  into  use,  when  all  the  fully 
completed  supers  are  set  on  the  empty  hive, 
and  the  others  on  the  empty  super,  the  same 
as  with  my  last  visit.  If  a  super  is  found 
having  two  thirds  or  more  of  its  sections 
completed  I  think  it  best  to  take  off  the 
same,  as  those  finished  will  lose  in  price,  if 
left  on  the  hive,  from  coloring.  With  those 
having  a  less  number  finished  I  used  to  take 
out  those  finished  and  supply  their  place  with 
sections  filled  with  the  extra-  thin  foundation; 
but  of  late  years  the  extra  work  involved  in 
this  has  made  me  mostly  abandon  the  plan. 
Such  sections  will  sell  for  more  money  than 
they  will  if  left  on  till  the  end  of  the  season ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  sell  for 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  extra  work  re- 
quired in  thus  taking  them.  Of  course,  the 
whole  super  can  be  freed  from  bees  with 
the  escapes,  then  taken  home,  and  the  sec- 
tions which  are  filled  sorted  out,  the  others 
being  repacked  in  the  supers  and  taken  back 
to  the  apiary  again;  but  this  makes  still 
more  work,  and  an  extra  trip  to  the  apiary. 

These  things  are  all  right  where  time 
hangs  heavily  on  one's  hands;  but  with  the 
overworked  apiarist,  having  from  three  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  colonies  in  five  or  six 
out-apiaries  it  is  better  to  put  all  sup>ers  not 
more  than  two-thirds  full  back  on  the  hives 
again.  Any  super  which  has  been  worked 
in,  yet  not  sufficient  to  be  taken  off,  is  put 
back  first  next  the  brood-chamber,  when  a 
super  of  foundation-filled  sections  is  set  top 
of  it,  over  which  is  placed  the  bee-escape, 
and  the  finished  super  or  supers  on  top  of 
that,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  colonies  will 
have  two  supers,  or  88  one  pound  sections  in 
which  to  store  from  now  till  the  end  of  the 
season.  If  any  colony  is  found  which  has 
two  supers  partly  filled,  these  are  both  put 
back  and  a  third  surer  put  on,  which  is  emp- 
ty, except  the  sections  filled  with  foundation. 

After  a  practice  of  ten  years  I  find  that  it 
always  pays  to  keep  this  empty  super  of 
sections  on  top  at  all  times  when  there  is  an 
expected  harvest,  as  it  does  no  harm  except 
the  little  labor  of  setting  it  on;  and  as  often 
as  one  year  in  three  much  work  will  be  done 
in  it  if  it  is  not  filled  entirely;  and  it  has 
much  to  do  with  keeping  the  bees  from  lay- 
ing out  or  being  crowded  for  room,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  their  contracting  the  swarm- 
ing fever,  as  they  are  quite  apt  to  do  when 
the  other  supers  are  nearing  completion. 
Since  using  this  method  of  keeping  an  emp- 
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ty  super  on  top  I  have  not  had  a  single 
swarm  during  the  buckwheat  flow,  without 
any  further  effort  at  thair  prevention,  while 
before  this  I  was  bothered  with  nearly  half 
of  the  colonies  contracting  the  swarming 
fever  during  the  first  week  of  buckwheat 
bloom,  they  keeping  the  swarming  up  till 
very  little  section  honey  would  be  obtained. 

Before  going  to  the  apiary  at  this  time  I 
carefully  look  over  the  standing  of  the  bee- 
yard  as  to  the  value  of  the  queens  in  the 
different  hives,  as  it  is  given  in  the  little 
squares  on  my  record-board,  and  take  from 
the  home  apiary  the  number  of  ripe  cells  re- 
quired for  use  in  requeening  all  colonies 
having  queens  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  good  queens.  When  the  sections 
are  all  piled  on  the  wheelbarrow,  as  given 
above,  from  a  colony  having  a  queen  not 
considered  good  enough  to  winter  over,  I 
take  the  opportunity  to  hunt  up  the  queen 
and  kill  her,  as  she  is  quite  easily  found  at 
this  time  on  account  of  so  many  of  the  bees 
being  in  the  supers  just  taken  off. 

Having  found  the  queen  and  killed  her, 
the  next  work  is  to  give  them  one  of  the 
ripe  queen-cells  I  have  brought.  In  taking 
them  from  the  brooding  colony  at  home, 
each  one  was  placed  in  one  of  the  West  cell- 
protectors,  so  that  the  bees  would  not  de- 
stroy the  queen  by  cutting  into  the  cell  be- 
fore they  were  aware  that  their  old  mother 
was  gone.  Each  cell-filled  protector  was 
partially  imbedded  in  a  sheet  of  cotton  wad- 
ding, cut  to  fit  into  the  bottom  of  a  paste- 
board thread- box,  easily  obtained  at  any 
drygoods  store.  Having  the  number  re- 
quired in  the  box,  another  right-sized  sheet 
of  wadding  is  put  over  all,  the  cover  to  the 
box  put  on,  and  a  rubber  cord  sprung  around 
the  whole  to  keep  all  in  a  secure  position  so 
that  the  cells  can  not  roll  around  when  the 
box  is  handled.    One  end    of  the  box  is 


hours,  and  I  have  often  carried  such  for 
from  one  to  twelve  hours,  in  the  way  here 
given,  without  the  loss  or  injury  of  a  single 
queen.  In  this  work  the  wadding  is  far 
preferable  to  cotton  batting,  for  the  glazing 


west's  queen-cell  protector  in  use. 

marked  top,  and  the  base  of  each  cell  is 
placed  toward  this  end  of  the  box  so  that  I 
may  always  know  that  the  cells  point  down 
when  carrying  the  box  in  my  inside  vest 
pocket,  or  pocket  in  my  shirt,  where  cells 
are  always  carried  at  all  times  except  when 
used  in  the  bee-yard  where  they  are  raised. 
A  "ripe"  cell  is  one  from  which  the 
queen  will  emerge  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 


DOOLITTLE'S  POCKET  QUEEN- CELL  CARRIER. 

on  the  wadding  keeps  the  cotton  from  stick- 
ing to  the  cell  or  cell-protector,  as  it  is  oth- 
erwise liable  to  do. 

After  killing  the  queen  the  frames  are  all 
put  back  in  the  hive,  when  two  of  the  cen- 
ter ones  are  pried  apart  enough  so  that  the 
cell-protector  will  go  down  just  under  the 
top- bar  to  the  frame,  when  the  frames  are 
brought  back  in  place  again,  this  imbedding 
the  protector  into  the  comb  so  it  is  securely 
fastened  there  until  removed  by  the  apiarist. 
As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
bees  do  most  of  their  superseding  of  queens 
(it  seems  so  natural  to  them),  my  loss  in 
using  this  plan  will  not  average  more  than 
one  queen-cell  out  of  twenty  given.  So 
small  a  loss  will  not  pay  for  a  special  visit 
to  the  apiary  to  ascertain  whether  colonies 
so  treated  obtain  laying  (jueens  or  not  —  es- 
pecially as  the  colony  which  will  occasional- 
ly destroy  a  cell  or  kill  the  just-emerged  vir- 
gin queen  have  brood  of  their  own  from 
which  to  rear  a  queen,  so  the  loss  is  never 
very  great  should  an  occasional  cell  be  de- 
stroyed. Of  course,  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  young  queen  may  be  lost  when  going  out 
to  meet  the  drone,  in  which  case  that  colony 
is  doomed   unless   rescued  by  the  apiarist. 
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Id  such  a  case  as  this  the  observing  apiarist 
will  easily  discover  this  loss  by  an  outside 
diagnosis  of  such  colonies  at  a  later  visit 
to  the  apiary.  This  requeening  at  this  time 
is  so  easily  done  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
having  poor  queens  at  the  out-apiary. 

The  reader  may  think  that  what  is  here 
given  conflicts  with  what  I  have  written  in 
the  past  about  allowing  the  bees  to  take 
care  of  the  superseding  of  their  queens  them- 
selves. With  the  small  and  contracted 
brood- chamber,  I  still  hold  that  the  bees 
will  take  care  of  that  matter  fully  as  well 
as  the  apiarist  can;  but  with  this  system  of 
working,  and  that  with  ten-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  a  queen  will  lay  nearly  as  many 
eggs  in  two  years  as  she  would  under  the 
contraction  system  in  three  or  four  years; 
so  that  any  queen  which  is  more  than  two 
years  old  is  almost  sure  to  be  played  out; 
therefore  I  make  it  a  practice  with  this  plan 
to  supersede  all  queens  which  are  two  years 
old  at  this  time,  and  in  the  way  given  above. 
This  plan  is  one  of  strenuousness  all  the 
way  through,  by  which  we  get  a  multitude 
of  bees  in  the  field  at  all  times  during  the 
honey  harvests:  and  even  when  ordmary  col- 
onies are  doing  nothing,  or  securing  only  a 
living,  these  rousing  colonies  are  actually 
laying  up  stores.  Mast  May,  when  the  col- 
onies as  ordinarily  worked  were  living  only 
from  hand  to  mouth,  these  big  colonies  at 
the  out-apiary  actually  laid  up  from  20  to  30 
pounds  of  stores  in  the  combs  above  their 
brood  And  then  when  other  colonies  were 
working  a  very  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  sec- 
tion supers,  these  were  completing  their 
first  44  eections,  and  well  at  work  in  the 
second  super  of  44  above.  Such  work  as 
this  is  enough  to  cause  the  queen  to  produce 
all  the  eggs  in  her  ovaries  in  about  two 
years;  and  as  the  work  of  superseding  as 
given  above  is  easily  done,  I  think  it  well 
pays  to  kill  any  queens  when  two  years  old, 
and  give  a  cell  to  the  colony,  unless  it  is  a 
queen  that  has  proven  herself  of  extra  value, 
when  I  would  keep  her  to  breed  from  the 
next  year,  should  she  live  through. 

Having  the  hives  all  ready  for  the  buck- 
wheat harvest,  the  poor  queen  matter  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  completed  supers  on  the 
escape- boards,  I  next  attend  to  any  and  all 
the  minor  things  about  the  apiary  that  need 
attention,  when  the  honey  is  loaded  and  a 
start  for  home  is  made.  If  there  is  more 
honey  than  can  be  carried  at  one  load,  it  is 
left  right  on  the  hives  over  the  escape- board 
till  I  can  conveniently  come  after  it;  for  it 
is  just  as  safe  there  as  anywhere  it  can  be 
left,  unless  we  have  a  building  at  the  apiary 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  honey,  which  I 
do  not,  nor  do  I  consider  it  needful.  If  I 
feared  the  work  of  thieves,  I  ^ould  take 
this  honey  to  the  farmer's  house,  or  go  back 
immediately  for  it;  but  »s  it  is,  I  often  leave 
it  over  the  escape-boards  for  a  few  days 
or  a  week,  till  some  convenient  time  comes 
to  bring  it  home. 

In  the  above  I  have  given  the  reader  the 
work  done  during  the  seventh  visit  to  this 
apiary. 


Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  who  healeth  all  thy  dis- 
eases.—Psalm  103:3. 

Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are 
not  your  own?— I.  Cor.  6  :  19. 

Just  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  number  of  "hold-ups,"  or  at  least 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them  in  our 
large  cities  in  and  around  our  State  of  Ohio. 
These  ruffians  come  to  a  man  and  say, 
"Your  money  or  your  life; "  and  of  late  the 
fashion  seems  to  be  for  two  and  a  great 
many  times  three  of  the  ruffians  to  pounce 
on  one  man,  generally  unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected. Of  course,  they  are  cowards  as 
well  as  thieves  and  blacklegs,  and  sometimes 
one  man  with  grit  enough  has  put  to  flight 
his  two  or  even  three  assailants.  This  is  a 
terrible  thing,  friends,  in  an  enhghtened 
country  like  ours,  especially  when  it  is  done 
in  broad  daylight,  where  people  are  around, 
and  sometimes  not  very  far  away.  But 
please  do  not  think  me  extravagent  when  I 
say  there  are  worse  things  than  this  going 
on  right  under  our  very  noses.  The  outlaws 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  say,  "Your  money  or 
your  life"  as  they  point  a  loaded  revolver 
at  your  face.  This  other  class  of  people 
that  as  I  have  said  are  still  worse,  say  by 
their  actions,  if  not  words,  "Your  money 
and  your  life."  But  even  that  is  not  all. 
The  windup  many  times  results  in  not  only 
loss  of  money  and  loss  of  life  but  also  loss  of 
soul  as  well  as  of  body;  and  these  fiends  in 
human  shape  take  money,  body,  and  soul, 
and  hold  up  not  only  men,  but  women  and 
children  as  well.  Do  you  think  your  old 
friend  A.  I.  Root  is  becoming  extravagant 
and  sensational?  Well,  let  me  submit  the 
matter  to  you.  Which  individual  is  worse— 
the  one  who  points  a  revolver  at  you,  and 
says,  "Your  money  or  your  life,"  or  the  one 
who  deliberately  sells  your  boy  cigarettes 
with  the  end  in  view  of  creating  an  ap- 
petite so  the  poor  child  can  not  get  along 
without  them,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  he  may  soon  go  down  to  an  untimely 
grave,  or  go  into  an  asylum,  commit  suicide, 
or  do  something  else  as  bad? 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  being  said  and 
done,  the  work  goes  on.  Our  sister  State 
of  Indiana  has  ruled  out  cigarettes.  You 
can  not  buy,  sell,  nor  give  away  nor  even 
smoke  one  on  the  streets  without  getting  in- 
to trouble.  May  God  bless  Governor  Hanly, 
and  give  us  more  governors  like  him.  In 
Illinois,  however,  they  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  get  an  anti- cigarette  law;  and  while 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
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such  a  law  the  millionaire  manufacturers  of 
cigarettes  manage  to  block  the  way  just  as 
they  are  blocking  the  way  of  a  pjarcels  post, 
reforms  in  the  insurance  business,  meat 
trust.  Standard  oil,  etc.  If  we  can  keep 
God-fearing  men  like  our  President  at  the 
head  of  our  nation,  and  get  all  good  men 
and  women  to  stand  by  him,  something  is 
going  to  be  done.     May  God  help  us! 

Well,  it  is  not  the  cigarette  business  that 
I  had  especially  in  mind  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  this  paper.  The  druggists  of  Cleve- 
land are  continually  evading  or  defying  law 
in  selling  stimulating  drugs  to  men.  women, 
and  children.  Our  asylums  are  being  filled 
with  them.  The  only  motive  or  incentive  in 
all  this  iniquitous  business  is  to  get  money 
—  money,  money,  money.  Now  read  this 
quotation  from  the  July  number  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Farm  Journal.  It  is  rather  long. 
I  know;  but  it  should  be  read  over  and  over 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child: 

A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  CRIME  AND  ITS  RESULT:  BY 
F.  W.  ST.  JOHN,  M.  D. 

In  the  issue  of  Atnerican  Medicine  for  January  13 
there  are  published  thirteen  letters  and  two  newspaper 
clippings  that  should  be  read  by  every  person  inteiest- 
ed  in  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  would  require 
too  much  space  to  reproduce  them  he.-e,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  the  facts  in  the  case:  Mary  Lee,  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  was  considered  by  her  family  physician. 
Dr.  Saunders,  to  be  suffering  from  incipient  tuberculo- 
sis. By  his  advice  she  consulted  Dr.  McGee,  a  man  of 
wide  experience  in  the  treatment  of  lung  trouble,  who 
confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  Dr.  Saunderi,  and  who  rec- 
ommended Miss  Lee  to  enter  a  sanitarium  for  treat- 
ment. 

Being  a  personal  friend  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  and 
knowing  that  his  circumstances  were  such  that  he 
could  not  well  afford  the  expense  connected  with  his 
daughter's  stay  at  the  institution.  Dr.  McGee  wrote  to 
Dr.  Scott,  the  sanitarium  physician,  to  receive  Miss 
Lee,  give  her  the  best  room  at  his  disposal,  and  send  a 
bill  of  one  half  the  weekly  charge  to  Mr-  Lee  and  a  bill 
for  one-half  to  himself,  as  he  was  verv  anxious  to  do  all 
in  his  power  for  the  daughter  of  his  friend.  After 
some  correspondence.  Miss  Lee  was  installed  in  a  good 
room  at  the  sanitarium,  and  Mr.  Lee  received  a  weekly 
bill  for  $8,  the  same  amount  being  charged  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Gee, Mr.  Lee  believing  that  the  one- half  reduction  was 
made  by  the  sanitarium  physician.  After  a  few  weeks' 
residence  the  girl  improved  in  health,  but  thought  that 
the  restrictions  as  to  diet,  open  air,  etc.,  were  hard  to 
live  up  to.     This  belief  she  communicated  to  her  mother. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Lee  received  a  letter  from  a 
charlatan  in  Chicago,  who  said  that  a  mutual  friend 
had  informed  him  that  her  daughter  was  at  a  sanita- 
rium for  treatment  for  tuberculosis.and  that  it  was  use- 
less for  her  to  remain  there,  as  he  had  an  infallible  cure 
for  the  cisease  which  could  be  taken  in  her  own  home, 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  diet  or  any  thing  else, 
and  at  a  cost  of  only  JIO  per  month.  He  also  intimated 
that  Dr.  McGee  was  getting  a  bonus  of  from  $2  to  $4 
per  week  from  the  $8  which  was  being  paid  to  Dr.  Scott. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  objected  to  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  Chicago  man;  but  the  mother  and  daughter 
took  the  bait,  and.  as  a  result.  Miss  Lee  returned  home 
and  began  the  downward  road  to  the  grave.  The  medi- 
cines sent  her  stimulated  and  buoyed  her  up.  and  she 
believed  herself  to  be  recovering.  This  belief  fhe  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  thankful  letter  to  the  Chicago  doc- 
tor (?).  Notwithstanding  that  she  had  several  hem- 
orrhages from  the  lungs  and  was  losing  in  weight,  the 
scoundrel  told  her  that  this  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Nature  to  rid  her  of  the  disease,  and  that  she  would 
soon  be  all  right.     In  a  few  weeks  Mary  Lee  was  dead. 

Three  years  later  there  appeared,  along  with  the 
Chicago  man's  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  the  last 
hopeful  letter  written  to  him  by  Miss  Lee,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  the  great  benefit  she  had  received  from  his 
medicines.  Near  this  letter,  in  another  column  of  the 
same  paper,  there  appeared  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  boy  who  had  stolen  fifty  cents  had  been  sentenced 
to  six  weeks  in  jail  at  hard  labor,  as  this  was  his  first 
offense.  The  Chicago  rascal  did  not  get  even  six  days, 
as  he,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  had  committed  no  crime. 


This  is  only  one  page  from  the  daily  record  of  what 
has  for  years  been  going  on  in  this  country.  Is  it  a 
wonder,  then  that  the  people  are  aroused?  Is  it  a  won- 
der that,  though  entrenched  behind  their  millions,these 
humbugs  are  beginning  to  shake  in  their  boots  when 
they  see  that  in  the  name  of  humanity  a  relentless  war 
has  been  inaugurated  against  them?  There  is  room  for 
every  volunteer  in  this  work;  and  not  until  many  sacri- 
fices have  been  made,  and  many  hard  battles  fought, 
will  the  hydra-headed  monster  of  charlatanism  down, 
and  down  for  good. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  above  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  Rev. 
Mr.  Lee  did  the  right  and  proper  thing  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  his  daughter.  He  con- 
sulted the  family  physician;  and  this  physi- 
cian, to  make  6ure,  called  in  another  physi- 
cian of  wide  reputation,  a  personal  friend  of 
the  minister  and  his  family.  This  Dr.  Mc- 
Gee is  certainly  a  good  Christian  man,  and 
an  honest  one,  or  he  would  not  have  under- 
taken to  pay  half  the  expense.  We  get  a 
further  glimpse  of  his  Christian  character 
in  that  he  did  not  let  the  minister  know  that 
he  took  this  money  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Now,  this  Chicago  charlatan  had  no  scruple 
about  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  minister's 
family  by  suggesting  that  Dr.  McGee  got  a 
"rake-off "  of  from  two  to  four  dollars  a 
week  out  of  eight  dollars.  It  is  strange  that 
people  will  listen  to  a  quack,  and  believe 
such  silly  stuff.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is 
a  tendency  just  now  to  jump  at  conclusions 
or  to  listen  to  foolish  gossip  hinting  that 
many  good  innocent  men  are  probably  get- 
ting a  graft  or  bribe.  Why,  not  long  ago  I 
heard  a  minister  of  the  gospel  say  that  the 
Anti- saloon  League  was  about  as  big  a  graft 
as  we  had  in  the  country,  and  that  nobody 
knew  what  was  done  with  the  great  sums  of 
money  that  were  being  subscribed.  He  said 
that,  too,  in  a  crowd  of  good  intelligent  peo- 
ple. If  the  saloon-keepers  and  liquor-deal- 
ers should  repeat  such  nonsense  we  cou  d 
forgive  them;  but  anybody  who  knows  any 
thing  about  the  Anti  saloon  League  surely 
ought  to  know  that,  like  all  other  Christian 
institutions  and  organizations,  they  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  every  penny  that  is 
taken  in  and  paid  out,  which  is  published 
annually  in  black  and  white  in  the  American 
Issue. 

Do  not  jump  at  conclusions  when  some- 
body suggests  grafts.  Examine  into  the 
matter,  and  see  if  the  man  who  talks  graft 
right  and  left  has  not  an  ax  of  his  own  to 
grind. 

Well,  the  mother  and  daughter  prevailed. 
They  listened  to  the  Chicago  quack,  and  took 
his  medicine.  The  girl  felt  so  much  better 
that  she  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
quack  doctor. 

Here  is  another  thing,  which  I  almost 
overlooked.  She  informed  this  quack  doctor 
that  she  was  having  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  losing  in  weight,  etc.,  supposing  he 
was,  of  course,  interested  like  her  own  fam- 
ily physician  and  the  sanitarium  people. 
Did  he  care?  Not  at  all.  After  her  death 
he  kept  right  on  for  three  years  publishing 
her  letter  that  she  sent  in  when  she  first 
felt  the  effect  of  his  stimulating  drug. 
Why,  this   is   worse,  if   possible,  than   the 
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Duffy  malt  whisky  people.  They  manufac- 
ture forged  letters  letters  purporting  to 
come  from  people  toward  a  hundred  years 
old.  They  have  been  shown  up  repeatedly, 
but  it  seems  to  make  no  difference.  They 
have  discovered  that  their  lies  travel  faster, 
and  go  where  the  truth  can  not  possibly  fol- 
low to  stop  their  forgeries  and  falsehoods. 

Look  here,  my  friend,  do  you  know  how 
many  medicines  there  are  nowadays  that  are 
offered  absolutely  free  of  charge?  You  are 
not  to  pay  a  copper  until  you  are  better. 
When  you  are  better,  then  you  pay  something 
or  buy  some  more.  Well,  perhaps  not  all  of 
these  medicines  depend  on  some  stimulant 
like  opium,  cocaine,  or  something  of  that 
sort;  but  a  large  number  of  them  do.  I 
have  been  trying  so  many  of  them  that  Mrs. 
Root  says  I  will  kill  myself  in  testing  medi- 
cines. But  I  am  sure  I  shall  not,  for  God  will 
help  me  while  I  test  them,  in  order  that  I 
may  talk  intelligently  in  these  Health  Notes. 
At  a  gathering  of  the  whisky-men  several 
years  ago  the  speaker  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  remember  their  customers  were  dying  off 
all  the  time;  and  he  said  they  should  com- 
mence with  the  boys  and  "create  an  appe- 
tite. ' '  Now,  these  quack  doctors  are  creat- 
ing an  appetite.  They  get  to  be  millionaires 
in  the  business.  They  give  away  samples 
of  their  vile  drugs  until  their  patients  can 
not  get  along  without  them.  Then  they  get 
his  money  and  send  him  to  a  drunkard's 
grave  or,  may  be,  to  a  worse  place.  When 
you  get  exhilaration  by  outdoor  exercise,  by 
a  cold-water  bath,  by  a  drink  of  pure  spring 
water  or  a  glass  of  milk,  it  is  all  right;  but 
beware  when  you  get  into  a  fashion  of  de- 
pending on  powerful  drugs.  A  certain  per- 
son in  our  own  neighborhood  found  out  that 
he  could  get  vim  and  enthusiasm  by  the  use 
of  headache  powders.  He  pretty  soon  be- 
came satisfied  that  these  powders  were  go- 
ing to  be  his  ruin,  and  confessed  as  much  to 
his  wife,  and  said  he  was  going  to  chop  right 
square  off,  no  matter  what  it  cost  him.  But 
he  deceived  his  wife  after  that.  He  kept  on 
with  the  drug  until  the  family  were  obliged 
to  send  him  to  an  asylum;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  went  out  of  that  SLSylnm— cured?  Not 
much  "cured."  He  went  out  of  that  asy- 
lum to  the  cemetery.  These  fiends  in  human 
shape  ransack  the  earth  for  stimulating 
drugs.  Samples  are  not  only  coming  to  me 
by  mail,  but  they  are  laid  on  my  doorstep. 
Do  not  take  any  thing  which  is  not  sanction- 
ed by  your  family  physician.  Cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  your  nearest  doctor.  Make 
him  your  friend  and  adviser;  and  do  not  be 
backward  about  paying  him  for  his  services, 
even  if  he  does  tell  you  something,  that  you 
knew  already  and  had  forgotten.  Pay  him 
his  usual  fee.  A  relative  of  mine  who  is  a 
physician  says  people  have  got  into  a  fashion 
of  thinking  that  the  doctor  ought  to  give  the 
people  advice  free  of  charge  that  will  enable 
them  to  get  along  without  a  doctor;  and  the 
great  progress  that  is  being  made  just  now 
in  the  way  of  prevention  instead  of  cure  is 
making  it  "hard  sledding"  for  the  doctor. 
He  is  generally  put  on  the  board  of  health 


to  look  after  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
town,  and  is  expected  to  advise  the  people, 
collectively  and  individually,  how  to  avoid 
being  sick;  and  then  when  they  get  their  ar- 
rangements so  there  is  nobody  sick  in  the 
town  at  all,  the  doctor's  occupation  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  gone.  He  does  not  get  any 
money  for  what  he  has  done,  and  I  am  afraid, 
dear  friends,  he  does  not  even  get  the  thanks 
of  the  people.  Look  out  for  your  family 
physician  as  you  would  for  the  pastor  of  your 
church.  See  that  he  is  not  forgotten  and 
neglected  when  he  is  laboring  unselfishly  for 
the  good  of  humanity.  If  you  have  any 
money  to  spare  for  medicines,  give  it  to  the 
good  doctor.  Do  not  send  it  to  some  city 
quack  who  would  just  as  soon  see  you  in 
your  grave  within  the  next  three  weeks  as 
not,  providing  he  can  get  a  good  slice  of  your 
hard  earnings. 

A  few  months  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement 
in  one  of  the  papers  that  just  exactly  hit 
one  little  trouble  I  was  experiencing  in  my 
old  age.  Just  for  the  fun  of  it  I  described 
my  symptoms.  A  very  kind  letter  (?)  came, 
informing  me  that  the  great  physician  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  business  it  would  be 
several  days  before  he  could  get  to  my  case; 
but  he  kindly  asked  me  to  be  patient.  The 
average  person  would  have  taken  this  to  be 
a  personal  letter;  but  I  saw  at  once  the 
whole  thing  was  printed,  but  carefully  word- 
ed, of  course.  In  a  few  days  the  great  "  M. 
D. ' '  said  that,  as  my  case  was  peculiar,  he 
had  spent  a  great  part  of  one  forenoon  over 
it;  and  in  perplexity  he  had  called  in  another 
"great  expert."  Together  they  spent  the 
afternoon,  and  finally  decided  that  I  could 
not  live  more  than  a  little  while  if  I  did  not 
have  relief  at  once.  It  was  a  grave  trouble. 
This,  like  the  other  letter,  was,  of  course, 
printed.  In  a  postscript  the  good  doctor 
added  that  about  $25  00  would  fix  me  up  in 
good  shape.  In  about  a  week  I  got  another 
letter  saying  that  he  and  his  learned  friend 
felt  troubled  about  me  because  I  did  not  re- 
spond; and  as  it  might  be  that  I  had  difficul- 
ty in  raising  the  $25.00,  he  had  decided  (out 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart)  to  stand  $15.00 
of  it  himself.  If  I  would  only  send  him 
$10  00  the  medicines  would  come  by  first 
mail.  Well,  I  let  this  letter  drop  to  see 
what  more  was  coming.  About  once  a  week 
appeals  of  different  kinds  kept  coming.  You 
see  they  were  anxious  about  my  critical  con- 
dition. Finally  one  came  begging  for  some 
acknowledgment  of  some  sort,  even  if  it 
were  but  a  few  words  on  a  postal  card. 
Then  I  replied  something  as  follows: 

"My  good  friends,  if  there  is  any  doctor 
of  any  sort  belonging  to  your  institution  who 
cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  per- 
sonal letter  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  it. 
But  you  are  just  wasting  your  postage- 
stamps  in  sending  me  printed  blanks  pur- 
porting to  be  type- written  letters.  We  are 
pretty  well  posted  here,  and  think  we  can 
distinguish  a  personal  letter  from  a  printed 
one  picked  out  from  a  pile  of  blanks.  We 
may  be  mistaken,  however,  for  the  imita- 
tions now  are  getting  to  be  so  well  done  they 
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may  baffle  even  an  expert."     Of   course,  1 
never  heard  from  them  further. 

Now,  friends,  do  not  be  humbugged  or 
misled.  All  around  me  I  find  people  who 
have  been  receiving  these  humbug  imitation 
letters.  Yes,  some  of  my  own  relatives 
hold  up  these  printed  letters  and  say, ' '  Why, 
Amos,  you  surely  must  be  mistaken.  Here 
is  a  letter  right  from  the  doctor  himself, 
and  I  know  it  has  been  written  to  me.  See 
the  different  places  where  he  speaks  of  my 
special  trouble,  and  of  the  money  I  have  sent 
him,  etc." 

I  often  have  hard  work  to  convince  them 
that  the  letter  they  are  holding  up  would 
apply  to  hundreds  of  persons.  The  amount  of 
money  sent  is  not  mentioned,  ror  the  name 
of  the  trouble.  The  letters  are  very  ingen- 
iously made  to  fit  a  large  number  of  cases. 
These  quack  shops  have  great  piles  of  such 
letters.  A  stenographer  looks  them  over 
and  picks  out  one  that  will  fit  the  case  best. 
In  fact,  the  stenographers,  who  know  no 
more  of  medicine  than  a  dog  does  of  astron- 
omy, do  the  whole  business.  The  head  of 
the  firm  can  go  off  on  a  vacation,  and  the 
clerks  run  the  whole  medical  sanitarium 
just  by  printed  blanks,  and  they  rake  in  the 
money  during  the  proprietor's  absence  until 
he  gets  to  be  a  millionaire.  These  bogus 
sanitariums  send  out  "health  journals." 
Of  course,  they  are  gotten  up  in  fine  style, 
and  pretend  to  be  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
good  of  humanity,  etc.  But  if  you  will  no- 
tice the  wrapper  you  will  see  a  stamp  on  it. 
The  Postoffice  Department  will  not  receive 
them  as  they  do  genuine  magazines,  so  the 
postage  has  to  be  paid  on  every  number. 
Now,  look  out  for  these  humbug  magazines. 
They  are  not  magazines  at  all.  They  are 
just  swindling  pamphlets  to  puff  this  partic- 
ular doctor.  Only  a  few  of  our  papers  and 
periodicals  are  exposing  these  quacks,  be- 
cause the  fellows  pay  them  big  money  for 
advertisements  in  their  own  columns;  and 
when  they  accept  this  advertising  they  are 
under  contract  not  to  let  any  thing  go  into 
their  reading-columns  that  will  hurt  the  bus- 
iness. Read  Collier's  Weekly,  Ladies'  Home 
Magazine,  and  the  various  agricultural  pa- 
pers that  are  helping  to  expose  these  frauds. 
The  reason  the  law  can  not  get  hold  of  them 
or  does  not  get  hold  of  them  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  reason  why  the  law  can  not 
banish  cigarettes  in  all  the  States  as  they 
have  done  in  Indiana.  These  rich  fellows 
manage  with  their  money  to  get  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  at  the  head  of  our  gov- 
ernment who  will  block  any  movement  to 
break  up  their  traffic.  The  New  Voice,  in 
commenting  on  the  matter  a  few  days  ago, 
remarked  that  we  had  got  one  Senator  in 
the  penitentiary;  another  one  (worth  about 
six  millions)  committed  suicide,  and  the 
third  has  been  expelled  from  the  Senate. 
It  looks  just  now  as  if  the  people  were  soon 
going  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting  straight 
for  both  Representatives  and  Senators.  God 
hasten  the  day!  May  he  sustain  and 
strengthen  President  Roosevelt  in  pushing 
reform  measures  as  no  other  President  has 
ever  done  befor>^  him. 


DOCTORING  WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 

Yesterday,  June  8th,  I  had  a  very  severe 
attack  of  acute  inflammation.  Now  do  not 
get  impatient,  and  grumble  because  your  old 
friend  has  so  much  to  say  about  his  pains  and 
aches.  I  do  not  know  why  this  special  pain 
and  ache  came  or  what  brought  it  about  un- 
less it  was  that  God  sent  it  in  order  that  I 
might  tell  you  something  more  about  "God's 
medicines."  Do  you  remember  that,  when 
the  people  asked  whose  fault  it  was  that  a 
certain  man  was  bom  blind— that  of  his  par- 
ents or  himself —the  Savior  said  that  neither 
he  nor  his  parents  had  sinned,  but  the  afflic- 
tion had  been  permitted  that  the  works  of 
God  might  be  made  manifest.  Well,  I  groan- 
ed and  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could— that  is, 
after  trying  all  the  remedies  I  could  think 
of.  I  never  had  had  such  a  trouble  before, 
and  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  diabetes, 
Bright's  disease,  or  some  of  these  other 
awful  things  most  of  you  have  heard  about. 
Of  course,  I  prayed  for  deliverance,  as  I  al- 
ways do  in  times  of  trouble.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  have  sent  for  a  doctor  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  children  in- 
sisted on  it.  They  said  it  was  dangerous 
business  to  let  such  a  thing  go.  Right  here 
comes  in  one  very  good  reason  why  we  should 
send  for  a  doctor,  some  good  man  whom  we 
are  acquainted  with  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness in  life  to  give  us  relief  from  our  pains 
and  aches.  The  doctor  said  right  away  that 
I  need  not  be  worried  or  troubled.  He  said 
it  was  a  simple  matter  that  could  be  easily 
managed.  But  I  almost  interrupted'  him 
something  as  follows: 

"But  look  here,  doctor;  this  is  just  now 
something  pretty  serious;  it  is  most  excru- 
ciating. I  do  not  suppose  it  is  in  your  power 
to  wind  it  right  up  all  at  once;  but  how  long 
have  I  got  to  stand  it  as  it  is  now?" 

He  smiled  good-naturedly  and  replied, 
"You  have  not  got  to  stand  it  at  all.  We 
can  wind  up  every  bit  of  the  pain  in  just 
about  three  minutes." 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  the  rest  he  said. 
It  has  no  particular  bearing  on  what  I  wish 
to  teach  you;  but  let  me  explain  right  here 
that  somehow  when  such  troubles  come  to 
me  in  my  old  age,  especially  when  my  nerves 
are  all  racked  out  of  shape,  as  it  were,  I  be- 
gin to  think  it  is  the  natural  result  of  old 
age,  and  that  I  have  got  to  take  my  share 
of  it  as  everybody  else  does;  that  my  life  is 
drawing  to  a  close;  that  my  Home  Papers 
will  soon  be  wound  up— that  even  the  doctors 
can  not  do  much  with  such  a  trouble  as  I 
have  this  time.  I  do  not  know  but  I  begin 
to  lose  faith  in  God  somewhat,  and  in  his 
loving    kindness    and    wonderful    gracious 
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promises  in  his  holy  word.  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  make  this 
acknowledgment;  but  as  the  rest  of  you 
have  passed  through  similar  trials,  my  talk 
may  be  helpful  to  you. 

Well,  let  us  get  back  to  our  heading— 
"doctoring  without  medicine."  The  pain 
was  stopped  almost  instantly,  without  any 
medicine  at  all.  He  told  me  to  get  into  the 
bathtub  and  sit  in  water  just  as  hot  as  I 
could  bear  it;  have  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling 
water  handy,  and  keep  the  heat  up  almost  to 
the  scalding  point.  I  laughed  when  he  told 
me  what  to  do,  because  I  knew  it  already, 
and  had  talked  it  to  people  right  and  left  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  Almost  any  sort  of 
pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  can  be  instant- 
ly relieved  if  you  can  get  the  part  where  the 
Eain  is  in  the  hot  water,  and  keep  the  water 
ot  enough.  *  Make  it  so  hot  that  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  "growl,"  and  then  see  him 
smile  if  you  ask  him  if  the  pain  is  letting  up. 
I  took  this  hot- water  sitz  bath  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes;  then  I  did  not  have  any 
more  pain  till  just  before  bedtime.  Another 
treatment  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  re- 
lieved me  so  much  that  I  went  to  bed  and 
went  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  up  once  till 
daylight.  To  my  great  astonishment  the 
'  *  seat  of  war ' '  where  there  had  been  such 
a  turmoil  and  carrying  on  the  day  before 
was  perfectly  tranquil  and  quiet;  in  fact, 
there  was  noth  ng  to  indicate  the  locahty  of 
the  trouble. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little  fur- 
ther while  we  discuss  what  brought  it  about. 
The  doctor  said  it  was  the  result  of  a  sudden 
acute  attack  of  dysentery.  As  some  of  you 
may  say  that  was  the  windup  or  outcome  of 
my  new  diet— grains,  nuts,  and  fruit— I 
want  to  say  the  doctor  said  my  diet  was  all 
right,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  distur- 
bance. On  the  contrary,  said  disturbance 
was  more  likely  because  I  was  not  sticking 
to  the  diet.  I  think  this  special  doctor  is 
orthodox,  too,  because  he  is  the  one  I  once 
introduced  to  my  good  old  mother,  saying, 
"Mother,  here  is  a  doctor  who  does  not 
drink,  swear,  nor  use  tobacco  in  any  shape." 
That  was  several  years  ago;  but  this  partic- 
ular doctor  stills  hangs  on  to  his  peculiar  no- 
tions of  what  a  doctor  ought  to  be.  Now,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  hurt  anybody's  feelings  by 
saying  that  I  wish  I  could  introduce  every 
doctor  in  our  land  to  his  various  patients 
with  the  same  or  a  similar  introduction. 

*  Now,  lest  some  of  you  may  say  you  have  not  got  an 
up-to-date  bath-tub,  etc  ,  I  think  I  will  explain  that  my 
second  treatment  was  without  the  bath-tub.  I  wanted 
to  arrangre  it  so  I  could  read  my  papers,  and  Mrs.  Root 
found  a  large-sized  tin  pan  that  I  could  sit  in  comfort- 
ably, and  it  answered  the  purpose  exactly  as  well.  Very 
likely  it  was  not  a  dignified  position,  but  I  think  we  can 
let  dignity  go  for  a  while  when  excruciating  pains  as- 
sail us.  If  the  idea  of  sitting  in  a  tin  pan  of  hot  water 
sounds  almost  too  ridiculous,  you  can  have  some  kind  of 
dressing  gown  to  put  around  you  and  cover  you  up, 
especially  if  you^are  obliged  to  be  among  folks  while  you 
are  taking  your  "sitz  bath." 


AUTOMOBILING  ON  SUNDAY,  ETC. 

After  I  had  closed   the   Home   Paper  in 
last  issue  I  came  across  the  following  in 


the  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal  which  that 
paper  quotes  from  the  Public  Ledger's  New 
York  correspondent: 

"Reports  of  the  heartlessness  of  automobilists  wh3 
run  down  pedestrians  and  scurry  away  without  waiting 
to  see  whether  their  victims  were  badly  injured,  are 
frequent  enough;  but  vastly  worse  as  well  as  startling- 
ly  novel  was  the  conduct  of  automobilist  after  automo- 
bilist,  over  on  Long  Island,  on  Sunday,  for  it  is  said  that 
not  until  vain  appeals  had  been  made  to  ten  of  them 
was  one  found  with  heart  enough  to  take  to  the  nearest 
hospital  a  young  woman  who  was  lying  by  the  roadside 
with  a  fractured  skull,  and  to  all  appearance  at  the 
point  of  death.  As  it  happened,  she  had  herself  been 
thrown  from  an  automobile  that  hi.d  collided  with  a 
telegraph-pole,  and  the  other  automobilists  might  have 
been  expected  to  show  special  sympathy  for  one  suffer- 
ing from  an  accident  which  could  befall  themselves  any 
day.  But  seemingly  they  did  not  have  a  special  sym- 
pathy, or  any  sympathy  at  all  Instead  they  showed, 
according  to  report,  a  strange  coldness  and  brutality  al- 
most unknown  among  human  kind." 

It  seems  as  if  the  above  must  be  a  mis- 
take. My  experience  with  people  who  drive 
autos  has  been  that  they  are  all  remarkably 
ready  to  stop  and  offer  assistance  to  any 
brother  autoist;  but,  of  course,  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  Sunday  touring;  and  if 
it  is  really  true  that  all  the  worst  characters 
who  handle  automobiles  are  sure  to  be  out 
on  Sunday,  then  the  above  is  a  tremendous 
argument  in  favor  of  having  all  good  people 
let  their  automobiles  rest  on  God's  holy  day. 
Going  to  church  with  them  is.  of  course,  an 
entirely  different  matter;  and  those  who  use 
them  as  they  do  carriages  for  going  to  church 
certainly  do  not  scorch  on  the  way  nor  be- 
have in  an  unchristianlike  manner  in  any 
respect.  Once  more  let  me  repeat  —  what 
kind  of  crowd  do  you,  my  friend,  want  to  be 
classed  with? 


CANTEENS  IN  SOLDIERS'  HOMES  RULED  OUT. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dinwiddle,  National  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Anti-  saloon  League,  just  now 
sends  us  full  particulars  of  a  long  and  ear- 
nest debate  as  to  whether  soldiers'  homes. 
State  or  national,  should  continue  to  keep 
up  the  canteen.  The  result  was  almost  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  ruling  them  out.  May 
God  be  praised  for  this  victory,  even  if  it 
has  been  long  in  coming. 


COONS,  MOSQUITO-HAWKS.  ETC.t  ALSO  A  SHORT  SEQUEL 
TO  MY  CHICKEN  STORY  OP  LAST  WINTER. 

Friend  Root—  A  bunch  of  coons  raided  our  chicken- 
roost,  got  about  fifty  of  them— the  two  hens  with  the 
big  broods,  chicks  and  all.  I  trapped  three  of  the  coons, 
but  there  are  some  more. 

You  know  I  was  skeptical  about  mosquito-hawks  do- 
ing much  damage;  but  I  give  up.  They  came  in  swarms 
last  week,  and  would  take  bees  right  over  the  hive  I 
was  working  with.  I  lost  seventeen  young  queens  in 
three  days.  The  bees  just  quit  work,  and  stayed  in  the 
hive.  The  ABC  said  the  hawks  are  easily  frightened. 
The  children  and  I  went  for  them  with  large  palmetto 
fans,  and  killed  them  by  the  hundred;  but  they  kept 
right  on  for  about  a  week,  then  disappeared. 

The  bees  from  the  young  queens  are  about  as  gentle 
as  the  old  one.  I  handle  them  without  smoke.  We  are 
glad  you  can  take  all  the  young  queens.  When  we  got 
your  first  letter  we  were  having  so  much  bad  luck  we 
felt  a  little  blue;  but  this  week  the  mosquito-hawks 
are  gone,  and  we  just  finished  extracting  92  gallons  of 
nice  honey.    Your  letter  to-day  makes  things  brighter. 

Your  shrubbery,  trees,  etc.,  are  all  doing  well  except 
the  strawberries  and  Japanese  persimmons.  They  are 
dead.  The  papaya  is  looking  extra  nice,  and  the  mul- 
berries look  well.  I.  T.  Shumard. 

Osprey,  Fla.,  May  26. 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


A  SELF-WINDING   CLOCK. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  dry  battery,  especially 
since  batteries  of  so  much  power  have  been  offered  at 
so  low  a  price,  I  have  been  predicting  that  we  should 
have  timepieces  very  soon  run  by  dry  batteries  instead 
of  daily  or  weekly  winding-.  This  has  been  done  to 
some  extent  for  several  years  with  jewelers'  regulat- 
ors: but  Ihave  only  just  now  gotten  hold  of  a  timepiece 
for  every-day  use  that  winds  itself.  They  are  made  by 
the  National  Self-winding  Clock  Co.,  Champaign,  111., 
and  1  believe  they  are  now  on  sale  by  all  first-class  jew- 
elers. If  your  jeweler  does  net  keep  them  the  company 
will  send  you  particulars,  prices,  etc.  The  prices  are 
but  little  more  than  for  an  ordinary  eight  day  clock. 
The  batteries  will  run  them  a  year  or  more,  without 
any  care  whatever.  The  clock  is  more  durable  and 
more  accurate,  because  there  is  no  great  strain  or  power 
on  any  of  the  machinery.  A  very  light  steel  spring, 
something  like  what  runs  a  lady's  watch,  carries  all 
the  mechanism.  This  light  spring  will  carry  the  works 
only  8  or  10  mmutes;  then  this  bright  enterprising  little 
battery  goes  to  work  to  wind  the  spring  up  again,  and 
so  on.    A  similar  device  winds  up  the  striking  part. 


CLOVERS,  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  bound  in  cloth, 
337  pages,  that  has  just  come  from  the  O.  Judd  Co.  It 
is  the  first  good-sized  book  that  the  world  has  ever  had, 
so  far  as  I  know,  devoted  entirely  to  our  clovers;  and  as 
clover  is  almott  if  not  quite  the  sheet  anchor  of  good 
farming,  I  wt  Icome  this  book  as  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  rural  publicati  >ns.  I  think  it  would  pay  big  for  ev- 
ery farmer  to  get  and  read  it  over  and  over.  It  discuss- 
es briefly  the  new  "  bacteria  "  matter  of  "  nitrogen  nod- 
ules." and  I  guess  it  is  about  correct  in  regard  to  it.  Of 
course,  the  book  is  largely  devoted  to  the  medium  and 
red  clovers.  There  is  a  long  chapter  on  alfalfa  and 
anoher  on  alsike,  and  still  another  one  on  mammoth,  a 
shorter  one  on  crimson  clover,  and  a  considerably  long 
one  on  white  clover-  The  value  of  the  different  clovers 
for  honey  is  touched  on  in  many  places;  and  it  very 
clearly  refutes  the  notion  that  sweet  clover  ever  ought 
to  be  classed  as  a  noxious  weed.  The  Japan  clover  that 
has  been  ii  quired  about  several  times  of  late  is  discuss- 
ed very  fully;  but  it  does  not  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  of 
value  to  the  bees.  My  impression  is  it  must  be,  under 
favorable  circumstances.  The  book  is  by  Thomas  Shaw, 
perhaps  as  good  an  authority  as  we  have  at  the  present 
time  in  m-tters  of  this  kind.  Now,  the  book  looks  like 
a  $1.50  one;  but  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  can  fur- 
nish it  at  the  very  reasonable  sum  of  90  cts  or  $1.00  if 
wanted  by  mail.      

PEACHES  FOR  HOME  AND    MARKET. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  170.  from  our  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  It  is  full  of  half-tone  pictures 
taken  of  the  trees  themselves  at  different  stages;  and 
the  information  it  gives  for  the  early  management  of 
peach-trees,  especially  piuning,  is  worth  a  five -dollar 
bill  to  me  if  I  could  not  get  the  pamphlet  otherwise. 
It  corroborates  nieely  the  conclusions  I  had  been  coming 
to  i  working  with  my  peach-orchard  of  100  trees  in 
Northern  Michigan.     Let  me  go  over  it  briefly: 

Clean  cultivation  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  best 
when  your  land  is  level  or  pretty  nearly  so,  to  be  lollow- 
ed  in  July  with  some  cover  crops  such  as  soy  beans,  cow 
peas,  crimson  clover,  etc  ,  to  be  turned  under  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  If  your  land  is  hilly,  mulching  does 
quite  as  well.  Cover  the  ground  all  around  the  tree,  at 
least  as  f .  r  as  the  branches  grow,  with  straw,  clover, 
grass,  weeds,  or  any  thing  that  will  smother  all  growth. 
This  is  the  plan  I  have  practiced  myself.  There  are 
two  objections  mice,  and  the  danger  of  fire  getting  at 
it  No  mice  have  ever  meddled  with  my  trees  so  far; 
but  they  are  right  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  the 
mice  probably  get  plenty  of  feed  elsewhere.  No  fire 
has  ever  gotten  in  except  once,  and  that  damaged  one 
tree  a  little  but  did  not  kill  it.  Now  in  regard  to  prun- 
ing: 

You  must  prune  your  trees  regularly  every  spring  if 
you  want  to  keep  down  dead  limbs  and  long  sprawling 
branches.  Keep  cutting  back  the  new  growth  a  half  or 
a  third;  and  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  when  the 
buds  are  out  enough  so  you  can  see  how  much  fruit  is 
setting,  thm  the  fruit  by  a  severe  cutting  back.  A 
conibination  of  thinning  by  both  pruning  and  hand- 
picking  seems  to  be  best;  but  pruning  should  be  so 
managed  that  you  never  have  a  great  lot  of  peaches 
away  on  the  ends  of  long  sprawling  limbs  to  break  your 
trees  down  and  ruin  them.     In   fact,  old   neglected 


trees  that  have  become  unsightly  and  useless  may,  by 
judicious  and  intelligent  pruning,  be  made  so  as  to  look 
very  much  like  handsome  young  trees,  and  do  a  lot  of 
service. 

This  bulletin  tells  the  whole  business  by  means  of  a 
lot  of  beautiful  pictures;  and  then  there  is  a  discussion 
of  varieties,  that  ought  to  be  worth  much  to  a  good 
many  people.  Why,  my  friend,  if  you  have  only  one 
peach-tree  you  ought  to  have  this  bright  up-to-date 
little  treatise  on  growing  peaches.  Address  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


DECORATING    OUR    DOORYARD;  TREE    PEONIES,  ETC. 

A  year  ago  I  wrote  up  tree  peonies,  and  there  was 
quite  a  number  of  inquiries  ai  to  where  they  could  be 
found.  I  mentioned  that  Storrs  &  Harrison,  Painesville, 
O.,  said  they  were  very  difficult  to  grow,  etc.,  but  I  fin- 
ally purchased  three  plants  of  Good  &  Re^se,  Spring- 
field, O.  I  think  they  cost  about  50  cents  each.  They 
were  rather  small  and  insignificant-looking,  and  I  did 
not  expect  much  of  them.  This  spring,  however,  to  my 
surprise  they  were  "up  and  dressed"  almost  before 
any  thing  else,  and  all  three  are  making  strong  rank 
thrifty  plants.  I  also  bought  eight  of  the  low-down 
peonies  for  about  20  cents  each.  They  also  started  well, 
every  one  of  them,  and  two  of  the  plants  have  given  us 
some  beautiful  blossoms. 

Now,  there  is  one  more  beautiful  flowering  plant  that 
I  want  to  mention,  that  stands  over  winter  and  takes 
care  of  itself.  It  is  the  campanula,  known  in  many 
places  as  "Canterbury  bell."  I  bought  half  a  dozen  of 
these  plants  from  G.  W.  Park,  LaPark.  Pa.,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  only  4  cents  each,  selected  from  his  collection 
of  plants.  Just  now  they  are  covered  with  cup-shaped 
blossoms  of  different  shad«s,  and  I  think  they  give  more 
beauty  for  the  money  than  almost  any  other  plant  I 
know  of.  They  attract  much  attention  because  they 
are  not  very  common—  at  least  in  this  locality.  We  also 
bought  of  Good  &  Reese,  Springfield,  O.,  half  a  dozen 
Japane  e  maples  that  have  ntw  wintered  safely  two 
winters  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  house;  and  the 
blood- red  ones  are  as  handsome  as  flowers,  and  they  are 
always  in  bloom.  I  think  they  cost  about  50  cents  each; 
and  if  they  prove  as  hardy  everywhere  as  they  have 
here,  I  should  consider  them  a  wonderful  acquisition  in 
the  way  of  ornamenting  your  grounds. 


T.  W.  BRYAN,  FICKLIN,  ILL. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  still  at  it— see  page  762,  June  1;  and  the 
Missouri  Valley  Farmer  \i  st\\\  aX  it.  Here  is  the  lat- 
est, which  we  cli;-  from  the  Farmer: 

NATURAL   SWARMING. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  natural  swarming  is 
the  only  successful  way  to  increase  your  bees.  In  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  artificial  swarming  can  sometimes 
be  made  to  work  successfully,  but  no  beginner  should 
attempt  it.  One  has  only  to  pick  up  a  bee  journal  or 
the  old-fashioned  bee  books,  which  were  written  25  or  50 
years  ago,  to  find  all  sorts  of  plans  for  swarming  and 
handling  bees.  We  hear  of  all  sorts  of  methods,  such 
as  clipping  the  wings  of  the  queen;  also  patent  swarm- 
catchers,  queen- traps,  and  a  lot  of  other  nonsense.  As 
stated  some  time  ago  in  this  paper  I  have  long  since 
turned  all  Euch  propositions  down.  If  my  readers  will 
only  stop  a  moment  and  ask  themselves  why  it  is  that  so 
many  bees  run  off;  why  it  is  so  many  bee-trees  are  found, 
and  if  a  swarm  of  bees  in  running  off  just  happens  to 
hit  a  hollow  tree,  cornmon  sense  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions. It  was  not  a  "  happen  bo  "  at  all  that  the  home- 
seekers  of  that  swarm  found  a  hollow  tree.  They  were 
attracted  to  that  particular  spot  by  certain  laws  of  na- 
ture which  govern  the  honey-  bee  as  well  as  everr  thing 
else  in  nature's  plan  of  life.  It  took  me  years  to  learn 
just  how  to  prepare  and  fit  up  empty  oee-hives  so  as  to 
attract  and  catch  my  own  swarms  of  bees.  My  booklet, 
which  is  fully  protected  by  a  copyright  in  1904,  will  teach 
you  just  how  to  prepare  your  hives  placed  in  your  own 
dooryard  so  as  to  attract  and  catch  swarms. 

We  give  place  to  all  this  because  letters  are  coming  in 
almost  everyday,  asking  if  we  advise  sending  Mr.  Bryan 
a  dollar,  etc.  

THE  NEW  GOVERNOR  OF  OHIO. 

When  the  Lieutenant-governor  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Governor  Pattison,  and  told  that  he  must  now 
take  Pattiton's  place,  he  replied: 

"  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  do  my  duty  as  God  grives 
me  power  to  see  it." 

May  God  grant  that  we  may  have  more  Governors  wha 
can  honestly  make  the  same  declaration. 
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July  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time  to  sow  crimson  clo- 
ver.-A.  I.  R. 


BEESWAX   MARKET. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  27  cts.  cash,  30  cts. 
in  tr!»de,  for  average  wax  delivered  here.  We  have 
quite  a  large  stock  and  expect  to  see  lower  prices 
before  another  season. 


THIRD  PHOTO  CONTEST. 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  good  photos.  In  next  Glean- 
ings we  will  announce  another  contest,  with  new  and 
larger  premiums  than  ever  before.  We  want  photos 
that  will  interest  Gleanings  readers,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them. 


The  York  Honey  and  Bee-supply  Co.,  of  Chicago,  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  burned  out  on  June  20.  They  oc- 
cupied the  second  floor  at  141  Ontario  Street.  The  fire 
started  in  the  basement,  and  resulted  in  an  almost  total 
loss.  They  were  fairly  well  insured.  They  have  locat- 
ed at  191  East  Superior  Street,  with  a  new  stock  ready 
for  business  again  as  before  the  fire. 


SECOND-HAND  CANS. 

We  have  something  over  100  cases  of  good  second- 
hand 60-lb.  honey-cans,  two  in  a  case,  which  we  offer  at 
40  cts.;  in  ten-case  lots  or  more  at  35  cts.  each.  We  do 
not  recommend  second-hand  cans  for  choice  grades  of 
honey;  but  they  answer  nicely  for  dark  or  off  grades, 
and  make  the  cost  of  the  package  for  such  honey  pro- 
portionately less. 


THE     NATIONAL    CO-OPERATIVE    SUPPLY    COMPANY,    OF 
LANSING,   MICH. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  sent  money  to  the  above 
firm,  and  have  not  received  an  equivalent,  I  wish  they 
would  please  let  us  know  about  it.  One  of  the  firm  has 
"gone  wrong,"  and  a  reorganization  is  being  effected. 
If  they  do  not  eventually  "  make  good  "  we  should  like 
the  particulars. — A.  I.  R. 


HALF-POUND  TUMBLERS. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  a  cheap 
tumbler  to  put  up  a  half-pound  of  honey  to  retail  at  10 
cents.  We  have  secured  a  stock  of  such  tumblers  at  a 
price  which  enables  us  to  offer  them  at  $4.00  per  barrel 
of  24  dozen.  This  is  less  than  IVa  cts.  apiece.  For  less 
than  barrel  lots  we  can  not  repack  them  for  less  than  25 
cts.  a  dozen;  or  we  will  put  them  up  3  dozen  to  the  case 
with  partitions  ready  to  reship  when  filled,  at  75  cts.  a 
case;  10-case  lots  at  70  cts. 


HONEY    WANTED. 

As  soon  as  any  of  our  readers  in  this  or  nearby  States 
have  any  new  honey  to  offer,  either  comb  or  extracted, 
we  should  like  to  hear  from  them.  There  has  been  a 
dearth  of  comb  honey  for  several  months.  We  general- 
ly have  a  good  demand  for  choice  comb  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Many  put  off  the  cleaning  and  casing  of  honey  for 
market  till  after  other  pressing  work  is  out  of  the  way, 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  its  being  infested  with  the 


moth-worm.  There  ought  to  be  enough  prepared  to 
satisfy  the  early  demand.  When  you  have  extracted  to 
offer,  send  a  sample,  and  name  price  asked ;  also  state 
how  put  up. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  FAIR  CONTEST. 

Last  year  we  were  represented  at  a  large  number  of 
county  and  State  fairs.  This  season  we  wish  agents  ini 
twice  as  many  places  soliciting  subscriptions  to  Glean- 
ings. Besides  our  regular  commissions  we  will  offer  a 
special  cash  prize  of  $10.00  to  the  party  sending  the 
largest  number  of  names,  $5.00  to  the  second,  $3.00  to 
the  third,  $2.00  to  the  fourth,  and  a  cloth-bound  ABC 
to  the  next  six  largest  lists  of  names  obtained  by  our 
agents.  Full  particulars  in  next  Gleanings.  Write 
us  at  once  asking  that  the  fair  you  attend  be  reserved 
for  you,  as  we  appoint  only  one  agent  at  each  fair. 


SIMPLEX  AND  NO.  25  JARS. 

We  ^e  now  prepared  to  ofiEer  Simplex  and  No.  25  jars 
in  partitioned  cases  of  two  dozen  each,  ready  to  reship, 
when  filled,  at  $1.00  per  case;  ten- case  lots  or  over,  at  95 
cts.;  fifty- case  lots  at  90  cts.  We  can  ship  either  from 
Medina,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and,  after 
Sept.  1,  from  Mechanic  FaUs,  Me.  The  first  lot  of  Sim- 
plex jars  we  received  were  somewhat  defective,  and 
gave  a  little  trouble  in  some  cases  by  not  sealing  tight ; 
but  these  defects  have  been  overcome.  That  old  stock 
has  been  disposed  of,  and  what  we  now  offer  are  per- 
fect. They  hold  1  lb.  of  honey,  and  are  the  most  desir- 
able package  we  know  of. 


terry's    NEW  BOOK— "what    I    BEE,   DO,  AND    HEAR;" 
ERROR    IN  PRICE. 

When  1  wrote  the  editorial  on  page  839,  last  issue.  1 
had  in  my  hand  a  cloth-bound  book  with  the  above 
title,  sent  me  by  the  publisher.  The  price  was  printed 
"  50  cents  "  on  the  title  page;  but  I  am  informed  by  the 
publisher  that  this  was  a  mistake.  The  price  is,  in 
cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents,  postage  prepaid.  Terry's 
"Our  Farming"  is  the  same — cloth,  $100;  paper,  50 
cents,  prepaid.  I  very  much  regret  this  mistake,  but 
of  course  the  error  was  one  made  by  the  publisher  and 
not  by  myself.  Under  the  circumstances  we  shall  be 
oblig^  to  fill  orders  with  the  paper-bound  books  instead 
of  cloth.  Will  those  who  have  ordered  the  books  please 
make  a  note  of  this  ?— A.  I.  R. 


SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  HONEY-CANS. 

As  we  have  an  overstock  of  cans  for  honey  we  make 
the  following  special  prices  on  cans  from  Medina,  to  re- 
duce stock.  If  ordered  from  any  of  our  branches  or 
agencies  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  add  5  cts.  a  box  or 
50  cts.  per  100  cans  to  cover  freight  to  those  points. 


No.  in 

Capacity  of  each  can 

Price  of 

Wt.of 

a  box. 

in  gallons,         in  honey. 

Ibox. 

10  bxs. 

Ibox. 

1 

5-gal.  can  boxed 

60  lbs. 

$      50 

$4  50 

10  lbs. 

2 

5-gal. 

60    " 

75 

7  00 

15  lbs. 

10 

1-gal. 

12    " 

1  25 

12  00 

20  lbs. 

12 

Va-gal. 

6    " 

1  25 

12  00 

20  lbs. 

24 

y4  gal. 

3    " 

1  75 

16  50 

25  lbs. 

100 

1-gal. 

12    " 

10  00 

95  00 

110  lbs. 

100 

y2-gal. 

6    " 

8  00 

75  00 

80  lbs. 

100 

Vi-gal. 

3    " 

6  00 

55  00 

60  lbs. 

In  lots  of  50  boxes  or  over  we  will  furnish  the  60-  lb. 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  66  cts.  a  box. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Saline  County  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Malta  Bend,  Mo  ,  July  14,  1906.         M.  E.  Tribble. 


if         -^         y^         ^        CAUCASIAN     QUEENS.        i?         i?        ^        ^ 

Try  one  or  more  of  my  gentle  Caucasian  queens,  said  to  be  the  gentlest  race  of  bees  in  the  world,  having  a 
sting.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is  good;  in  fact,  orders  are  rolling  in  now.  All  orders  filled  in  rotation,  as 
received.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Untested,  $1.25  each;  warranted  tested,  $3.00  each.  Ready  in  June. 
I  control  all  bees  within  three  miles  of  my  apiary,  and  can  promise  pure  stock.  A  few  choice  nuclei  can  be  fur- 
nished  with  afine  queen,  when  wanted.  y^,     j     LEWIS,   LewisbUPg,   MiSSISSippJ. 


Money-order  office,  Olive  Branch,  Mississippi. 
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BANKNG  BY  MAIL 


Depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
find  our  method  of  sending  deposits  by 
mail  satisfactory  in  every  way,  for  the 
reason  that  they  not  only  receive 


4 


PER  CENT 
INTEREST 


but  they  obtain  the  greatest  safety  by 
having  their  money  in  the  care  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  safe  banking  institution. 
Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  barking- by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet  to-day. 


tH^ SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

=-^  BANK  COMPANY   ,— 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.. Spitzer,  Cashier. 


Golden- A.ll-Over 

ITALIAN    -     QUEEN^S 

I  have  a  few  choice  untested  Golden- 
all-over  Italian  queens,  reared  from 
Pratt  stock,  by  Pratt's  methods,  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  limited  demand 
for  balance  of  the  season  at  $1  25  each. 


"Wm.    A.    SHuff,     PHiladelpHia,     Pa. 
4426    Osa^e  Ave. 


r. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

White  Wash  Goods. 

July,  with  us,  is  a  month  of  Clearance  Sales;  and 
although  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  news  of 
such  a  broad  movement  in  such  a  small  space  yet 
we  feel  that  you  should  be  advised  that  during  July 
summery  goods  of  every  class  will  be  sold  under- 
regular  prices.  Write  for  anything  you  wish  and 
we  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  whatever  prices  are 
then  prevailing. 

15c  India  Linens,  40  inches  wide;  18c  dotted  Mulls 
28  inches  wide,  both  12Vic  ayard. 

25c  Cotton  Eoliennes.  white  and  cream;  35c  white 
Striped  Piques,  both  15c  a  yard. 

25c  Dotted  Swisses.  40-inch  Lawns  and  Mercer- 
ized Waistings,  all  15c  a  yard. 

50c  Soft  light  weight  Piques,  25c  a  yard. 

50c  Dotted  Swisses  and  Figured  Swisses  35c  a 
yard. 

85c  Embroidered  Figured  Swisses,  50c  a  yard. 

Take  the  foregoing  as  a  sample  of  what  we  mean 
by  Clearance  prices. 


^ 


V. 


No.  602  Bee=keepers'  Pocket  =  Knife  Tool  Kit. 

Made  in  America 

Every  one  has  use  for  a 
Knife,  Reamer,  File.  Saw, 
Chisel,  or  Screwdriver.  This 
outfit  is  practical,  yet  so 
f.  small  being  contained  in  a 
'  \  Leather  Pocket=Book  4%x 
314  inches,  is,  by  carrying  it 
myour  pocket,  always  at 
hand  for  immediate  use 
whether  Camping,  Boatini;' 
Teaming,  Driving,  in  tbe 
Shop.  Factory,  Office  Store 
Warehouse,  Automobile, on 
the  Farm,  Bicycle,  or  aroucd 
the  Home. 

Any  Tool  firmly  attached 
or  detached  to  the  Pocket- 
Knife  in  a  second. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  $2.25. 

Use  It  five  days  and  If  not 
satisfactory  return  It  and  I 
will  refund  your  money. 
U.  J.  ULERY  CO.,  No.  7  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Bee-hive! 

is  made  of  the  best  grade  of  white  pine,  accurately  cut,  so  it  will  go  together  without  the 
use  of  tools,  except  a  hammer.  Such  is  the  kind  of  hives  we  makf,  and  s^ch  ?s  thi 
kmd  you  get  when  you  buy  from  us.     It  is  a  cinch  that  we  can  make    ower  priJes  than 

i°.'t>f^'^^^*  ^'"T  ^."^  ^^^'w'  ^'  y°"  ^^"  ^^^«  the  middleman's  profits  when  you  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  are  manufacturers,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  Send 
us  a  hst^of  your  wants,  and  let  us  make  you  prices.  We  guarantee  every  thing  we  sell  to 
be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  We  have  large  stocks  of  Dovetailed  Hi^es  Sec- 
tions. Shipping-cases,  Foundation,  Veils,  Smokers,  etc..  on  hand,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

Minnesota  Bee-suppl^^  Company 

John  Doll  Oh  Son,  Proprietor 

Power   Building    No.  20.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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"  If  Goods  are  'wanted  cfuicK,  send  to  Pouder." 

Established    188Q 

Bcc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  Honey-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Fotindation, 

Honey'  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smoKers, 
Bee-veils,  Potider  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  THin^  used   by  Bee-Keepers. 

BEESAVAX  WANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade. 

Make  small  shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight. 

Always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

Catalog   Free 

Walter   S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacKtisetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  "Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.   C.  Acklin.  Mgr.,      <$t.  Paul,  Mii\n. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Founda- 
tion is  tough,  clear,  and  trans- 
parent,   and    has    the    natural 
color  of  beeswax. 

AGENTS     FOR     DITTMER'S     FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson.  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor     .  Welwyn  Sta..  Herts,  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Torontx).  Ont,  Can. 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  Bhipment  over  fifteen  different  roais,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretctimer  Mf|^.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  lo-wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Parts 


Over  a 

Million  Lewis 
Sections 

in  stock  since  Jan.  1st,  1906. 
Dadant's  Foundation  and  all 
other  goods  in  proportion.  Im- 
mediate shipments. 

Get  your  goods  in  a  hurry- 
before  the  ink  on  your  order 
gets  dry— by  sending  to 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


DAILY  EXPRESS  TRAINS: 

Adams   Express 12 

American   Express 9 

United  States  Express 22 

National  Express 12 

DAILY  FREIGHT  TRAINS: 

P.  M.  System 20  and  extras 

M.  C.  System 6 

Gd.  Trunk  System . .  .10 
L.  S.  &  M.S.  System.  6 
G.  R.  &L  System  ...12 
G.  R.,  G.  H.,  &M....10 
G.  R..  H.&L.  M....10 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies! 

Lewis"  famous  '*  Beeware,"  Root's  Smokers  and  Extractors:  Dadant's  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.:  Queens  and  Nuclei  in  Season,  Large  and  Complete  Stock:  Prompt  Service. 
We  will  meet  all  competitors  who  handle  first-class  goods,    catalog  with  practical  wnts  free. 

^'Mandy  Lee"  Incubators  and  Brooders! 

Whether  you  are  experienced  in  artificial  incubation  or  not,  these  incubators  will  give  vou 
gratifying  results.  The  "Mandy  Lee"  brooder  is  the  only  brooder  made  which  applies 
direct  contact  heat  to  the  little  chicks'  backs.    Our  free  incubator  catalog  describes  them. 

Prompt  shipments. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co., 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


I004  East  Washington  Street 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        ^       ^       ^       ^       >f 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  30,  1906. 
To  My  Customers  and  Friends: 

June  20th  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  large  fire  in  the  building  we 
occupied,  which  nearly  destroyed  our  entire  stock  of  bee-supplies.  We  at  once 
secured  much  larger  and  better  quarters  on  the  first  floor  at  191  and  193  EAST 
SUPERIOR  STREET  (three  blocks  north  and  one  block  east  of  our  former  location) , 
and  ordered  a  full  line  of  the  FAMOUS  LEWIS  BEE  WARE -the  best  that  money 
can  buy.  We  are  now  in  our  new  quarters  and  ready  to  ship  goods  by  return 
freight  or  express. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  trusting  to  receive  your  future  orders,  we 
are  Yours  truly  H,  M.  Arnd, 

Proprietor  of  York  Honey  and  Bee-supply  Co.  , 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed  her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwcll,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Bingham:— Enclosed  find  money-order  for   a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.    I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


-t    of    Qu 


now  ready  for  delivery.    Double  your  crop  of  honey  by  stocking  your  apiary  with  my  queens.    That's 
what  many  of  my  customers  report  they  did  last  year.    I  am  sure  my  queens  will  please  you. 

I  am  a  breeder  of  Holy  Lands  and  Camiolans.    Nuclei  and  colonies.    Large  or  small  quantities. 

Prices:    Queens,  each,  ll.OO;  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $5.00.    Ask  for  prices  on  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas 
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Metal-spaced  Hoffman]  Frame 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Patent  Applied  for 


Has  come  to  stay.  Can  he  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  frames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  of  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  affected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  put  up  wrong.     See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PR  ICES. -Metal-spaced  HoflFman  frames-lOO,  put  up,  $4.50.  In  flat-10,  35c;  100,  $3.00;  500,  $14.00. 
Metal  spacers  only— 30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body,  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up'or  in  the  flat. 

The  A.  I.  Root,  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ours  is  the  largest  bee- supply 
house  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  Every  thing  which 
the  bee-keeper  will  need  is 
in  stock  awaiting  your  order. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

You  can  save  time  and  ex- 
pense by  ordering  from  us.     . 

Best  shipping   facilities,     . 

Complete  stock 

Do  not  put  off  ordering  to- 
day what  you  will  urgently 
need  a  little  later  on  in  tiie 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping-cases, and  a  full  line 
of  Bee  -  keepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let    us    hear     from      you. 

Marshfield  Mfg.  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 
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Baby  Nuclei. 

2i:id    Edition. 

The  second  edition  of  this  popular  treatise  is  on  the  press. 
This  book  thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating  under  manage- 
ment. The  experience  of  20  years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby 
nuclei  is  given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing,  enjoyable 
reading  and  easy  understanding.     Price  25c  postpaid. 


SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised  edi- 
tion of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey  pro- 
ducer how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  simplest 
method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effective  and 
economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper  who  works 
for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  a  copy,  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.     It's  too  slow  and   uncer- 


tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delightful 
little  book  entitled  "Increase"— a  natural  way, 
simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble.  Colonies 
formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like  prime  swarms, 
itnd  store  a  surplus.  Price  25  cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 
CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolutionized 
queen- rearing  throughout  the  world.  The  entire 
process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  photos 
from  actual  life.     Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 


Swarthmore   Queen-Rearing  Tools. 

The  simplicity  of  these  devices  places  the  art  of  queen-rearing  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper.  Every  honey-producer  can  be 
his  own  queen-rearer.  Full  directions  go  with  each  outfit.  Here  is  a 
chance  not  only  to  rear  your  own  queen  but  for  your  neighbors  at  a 
profit. 


Prices  of   Complete   Outfits: 

Outfit   No.    J —Experimental 

POSTPAID.  $L50 

1  Cell-bar,  1  Holding-frame, 
16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages. 

Outfit  No.  2~Amateur 

POSTPAID,  $3.50 

2  Cell-bars,  1  Holding-frame, 
35  Waxed  Flange  Cups,        18  Transfer-cages, 

1  Needle,  1  Cell-stick. 

Outfit  No.  3— Professional 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7.50 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars, 

3  Holding-frames,  1  Incubating-cage, 

1  Cage-pocket,  1  Grace  Cell- compressor, 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups, 

2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages, 
1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer- cages, 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle,  1  Stick. 


Prices  of  Separate  parts: 

Bar-holder $    .10 

Blank  Bar 05 

Bottle  Feeder 10 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75 

16-hole  Cell  bar 10 

Cage-pocket 25 

Flange-cups,  unwaxed.  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75 
Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each,  per  100. . .     1.75 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75 

Grafting-needle,  each 15 

Graf  ting- plug,  each 10 

Grafting- stick,   each 10 

Holding- frame,  each 10 

Incubating-cage,  each 35 

Double  Mating-boxes,  complete.$1.00;  10    7.50 
Nursery- cages,  complete,  waxed  cell-cup      .35 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25 

Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

Swarm-box',  lid  only 25 

T  Stands,  each 10 

Transfer-cages 10 


post. 

extra 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.08 
.02 
.09 
.09 
.14 
.14 
.01 
.01 
.01 
05 
.07 

.05 
.04 


.06 
.02 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

AT  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS' .'SUPPLIES. 
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This  is  but  a  Block — 

It  shows,  however,  what  can  be  made  with  one 
of  our   hollow  concrete-block  machines. 

We  have  machines  for  making  blocks  of  many 
different    styles    and    at    many  different    prices. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet  showing  styles  of 
houses  and  block-making  machines. 

Yours  for  the  asking. 

Medina   Concrete    Company 

22  Court  Street,  Medina,  Ohio 


A  Great  Bargain 

On  account  of  death  of  owner  about 
85  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees,  and 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  for  sale 
at  50  cents  on  a  dollar. 

D.  F.  KRECKLAN,  2423   Lyndale  Avenue.  North, 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

lYOURHATTOTNE  MYERS* 
M 


The  Pump  that  pumps 

easy  and  throws  a  fall 

flow.    The   cheapest 

pnmp  Is  the  best 

pump,  that's  a  Myers. 

tPumps,  Hay  Toola 

&Barn  DoorHang- 

^^  ers.     Send  for  cata- 

^H  log  and  prices. 

.^■L  V.  £.  BIyera  &  Bro*. 

Ashland.  Ohio. 


Deming's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.  Get  the  best.  Somethings  for 
every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.  Also  Power 
Oullils.  Every  approved  device  for 
right  working .  Agitators,  superior 
nozzles,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Tbe  Deming  Co.,230  Depot  St.,  Salem.O. 
Htnlon  &  Eabbell,  Weat«m  kfii.,  Chlo»s»' 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


\ 


CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


W?      HAVE  been  breeding  this  wonderful  race  of 
Yy      bees  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  we  have  been  making  very  careful  selec- 
tions, and  we  now  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  races  of  Camiolan  bees  in  this  country. 

They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  and  prolific:  the  best  of 
workers;  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters  healthier 
and  stronger  in  bees;  they  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  are  great  comb-builders,  and  their  sealed  combs 
are  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Also  Breeders  of  Golden  and 
L^eatKer   Italians 

No  foul  brood  or  other  bee-diseases  here.  Bees  and 
queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your 
postofRce  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Descriptive 
price  list  free. 

PRICES.-Untested  queen,  75c:  six,  $3.90;  doz.,  $7.00. 
Tested,  $1.25.    Best   breeding,    $2.50.    Best   imported. 


$4.00.  One  L.-frame  nucleus.  75c;  two-L. -frame  nucle- 
us, $1.50;  three-L.- frame  nucleus,  $2.00.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus.  Special  prices  quoted  on 
large  orders  to  dealers. 

Ba>\ater  Bees  from  Huim^ary 
This  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead  over 
all  other  races,  all  points  considered,  that  we  have  seen. 
The  three  colonies  we  are  testing  are  strong  in  bees;  do 
not  offer  to  swarm;  are  great  honey-gatherers;  build 
snowy  white  combs,  and  are  very  gentle;  in  fact,  no 
smoke  is  needed  to  handle  them.  They  resemble  the 
Carniolans  in  color,  though  somewhat  darker.  We  have 
never  seen  a  race  of  bees  with  so  many  desirable  qual- 
ities. We  shall  breed  a  limited  number  of  queens  for 
sale,  and  have  started  a  queen-rearing  apiary  five  miles 
from  other  bees,  and  expect  to  have  laying  bees  ready 
to  mail  by  July  15.  Price  $5.00  each.  Pure  mating  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


F.  A.  LocKhart  <SL  Co.,  LaKe  George,  New  YorK 
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QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  <\t  tHe  Follo'win^ 
Prices  for  tKe  Balance  of  tHis  iSea- 
sotk-  Golden  or  L>eatl\er  •  colored 
Italian 

Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  Ohio 

We  have  good  leports  from  your  stock  from  time  to 
time.  George  W  York  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's  queens. 
B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  one  I  purchased  last 
year  that  gave  me  over  600  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  L.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

ihe  breeder  is  surely  a  very  fine  one;  her  daughters 
do  grandly.  Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown.  Pa. 

I  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced  bees 
that  beat  anything  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. E.  L.  Messenger,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splendidly. 
Each  colony  stored  at  least  75  pounds  of  honey. 

F.  P.  Merritt,  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  queen  from  you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  I  had  for  years.      H.  C.  Shirley, 
ICashier  of  Liberty  Bank.  Liberty,  S.  C. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  your 
queens  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at  Scuffle- 
town,  Ky.,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering  this  half- 
dozen.  C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who  said 
he  got  her  from  you.  She  made  me  193  sections  of 
honey  after  Jiily  4th — the  best  my  other  queens  did  was 
64  sections.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  111. 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
dealing  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  references  you 
can  refer  to  me,  as  I  can't  recommend  you  too  highly. 
Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  one  hive  of 
bees  among  my  45  colonies  containing  a  queen  from 
you  that  $50.00  will  not  buy. 

Morris  Coon,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a  hive 
May  25th.  In  July  I  brushed  a  swarm;  had  a  swarm  in 
August,  and  took  off  75  boxes  of  honey.  I  consider  this 
a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was  far  superior  to  any 
of  them.  They  are  very  gentle,  easy  to  handle,  hustlers 
toTwork.  All  bees  and  queens  needed  by  me  will  here- 
after come  from  Quirin-the- queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 
S.  A.  Peck,  Box  124,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Straight  five-band  breeders 


1 

6 

75 

$4  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

3  00 

15  00 

5  00 

12 


$  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens      Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be   returned  any  time  inside  of   sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 
Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Q  ueen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

^S^'^^^  QUEENS! 

Ready  to  mail    by  April  15th.    Quality  of. 
the  highest,  prices  the  lowest.     Write  me. 

Grant  Anderson     -     Sabinal,  Texas 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleaninss  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.    Queens  sent  after  May  Ist. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 


One  of  the  Best 

paying  investments  an  apiarist  can  make  is  to  requeen 
the  apiary  with  the  best  stock  obtainable. 

Extra  Honey  Queens 

are  a  good  stock,  a  stock  which  it  will  pay  you 
to  use  in  restocking  your  apiary. 
Prices 

One $1.00  Six $5.00  Twelve  .  .$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKa.n 
Bernardo,        San  Die^o  Co.,        Calif. 

COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


Tennessee  bred  Queens 

From    Extra    Select    MotKers 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  Golden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle'a,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Camiolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3V4  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 

■Spring    Hill,    Tennessee,    \J.    S.    A. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian 


Bees  and  Queens 


Mr.  Frank  G.  Odell  Lincoln,  Neb.,  writes: 

"The  yellow  Caucasian  queen  you  sent  us  is  an  un- 
unusually  fine  queen,  and  very  prolific.  We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  her.     .     .     ." 

Do  not  lose  the  chance  to  get  such  queens. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  E^.  Titoff,  Xoamosa,  Calif. 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.     ^^^>f>9^'>f'>f>f 


H.    H.    JBPSON, 
182  Friend  St.,        •        Boston,  Mass. 


H.  C.  tSimpson,  CataMrb'a,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEf:  -  KE.EPERS*     SUPPLIERS  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a   specialty. 
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CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees.  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.    R.  F.  D. 

Superior  Queens  ! !  !  I 


—Before  June  15- 
Italian  and  Carniolan 
Untested 75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 


Tested.. 
Select  Tested. 
Caucasian 

Untested 

Tested 

Select  Tested. 


.00;  11.00  per  doz. 
.   1.25: 12.00  per  doz. 

$1.00;  $11.00  per  doz. 
.  1.50;  16.00  per  doz. 
.  2.00;  20.00  per  doz. 


-After  June  15- 

60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 


75c; 
1.00; 
1.25: 


$8.00  per  doz. 
11.00  per  doz. 
12.00  per  doz. 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen,   Fredericksburg.  Virginia 
QUEENS  OF 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers 
and  are  not  inclined  to  swarm.  .  .  . 


Stewart  Smillie,  Blutvale,  Ont.,  Can.,  says: 
They  till  the  supers  and  are  not  so  much  inclined  to 
swarm  as  others.    1  have  been  buying  queens  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  your  stock  was  the  only  one  that  was 
any  good  to  gather  honey." 

Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4.00:  dozen,  $7  50. 
Select  untested,  $100  each;  six.  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Descriptive  circular  free. 

1  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 

QUEENS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO- 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna.  San  Giovanni,  Italy. 

Red-clover  Italian  Queens  Exclusively  !  ! 

No  better  honey-  gatherers  in  existence.  Select  untest- 
ed, 75c;  tested,  $1.00;  three-frame  nucleus  with  queen, 
$2.00.  To  prove  the  quality  of  my  stock  I  will  send  two 
trial  queens  for  a  $1  bill.       F.  M.  Mayberry,  Obelisk,  Pa. 

Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italian  queens.     Better  than  ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested 75c     "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00      '\         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .     Send  orders  to 

£.  A,  iSimmockSt  Greeiwille,  Ala. 

From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Untested,  75c;  $7.50  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25; 
$12.00  per  dozen.  Breeders,  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Postal  orders  drawn  on  Decatur,  Michigan. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Clenwood,  Mich. 


Orders  Filled   Promptly 

by  Rettirix  Mail 

Queens  from  our  fine  strain  of  three-band  Italians  will 
not  disappoint  you.  Bees  are  gentle,  and  the  best  of 
honey-gatherers.  Queens  are  large  and  prolific,  and 
every  one  guaranteed.  Untested,  50c;  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.00. 

J.  'W.  K.  SHA.'W    (Q.   CO. 

L>or«auville,  Iberia  Par..  L>otiisiana 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.     Send  for  circular. 

Grade.  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested $1.00     $2.50       $9.00 

Select  Tested 1.50      4.00      14.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing) 2.50 

Select   Breeding 5.00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10.00 

Two-frame  Nuclei   2.50       7.00       25.00 

DOOLITTLE   &    CLARK 
Borodino,      Onondaga  Co.,      New  York 

I^ose  -  IvStAvii  -  Qtieems 

$25.00    IN    PRIZES. 

For  the  largest  number  of  sections  No  1  comb  honey 
produced  by  a  colony  headed  by  one  of  our  "  Pure 
Gold  "  queens  before  September  15th,  1906,  $10  00  cash. 
For  the  second  largest.  $7. 50  cash.  For  the  third  larg- 
est, $5.00  cash.  For  the  fourth  largest,  $2.50  cash.  In 
addition  to  the  above  offer  we  will  pay  20  cts.  per 
pound  for  all  prize  honey  for  f  xhibition  purposes. 

Select  untested  "Pure  Gold"  queens,  $1.00.  Select 
tested  "  Pure  Gold "  queens,  $2.00.  Select  breeding 
queens,  $6  00.  Our  very  finest  extra  select  tested  breed- 
ers, in  2-fr.  nucleus,  f.  o.  b.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $10  00.  We 
ship  in  June,  200  "  Pure  Gold  "  meens  to  one  customer. 
Caucasians  j^  Camiolans  j^  Red  Clover  Italians 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  Station  C,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  I  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.  each;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each. 
L.  H.  Robey.  Worthin^ton,  "W.  Va. 

Unitested    Queens ! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.  B.   Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry  Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 


Queens ! 

tested  only. 


Balance  of  this  season  at  20  per  cent 

discount:   three   or  five  banded;   un- 

R.  O.  COX,  Rt.  4.  Greenville.  Ala. 


1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens.    Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.  LAAAOIENGE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Three-banded 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making',  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens 7Bc;  6,  $4.25:  12,      8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00;  6,    5.00;  12,      9.00 

Tested  queens 1.00;  6,    6.00;  12,    11.50 

Select  tested  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 
Hondo,  Texas. 


Italian    Queens 

Northern-bred;  originated  from  best  long-tongued 
"  red-clover  "  breeders  in  the  United  States;  bred 
in  ful)  colonies;  excellent  honey-gatherers;  win- 
ter well,  and  gentle. 

Untested,    $1.00;    six.   $5.00.     Tested.   $2.00:  six, 

$10.00.    After  July  1;  75c,  $4.00.  $1.50,  $8.00.    Write 

for  descriptive  circular.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ISAAC    F.    MILLBR. 

BrooKville,       (R.2).       Pennsylvania. 

Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St, 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tHe  -  Purest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five-banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 

Jatnes  Island,  <Sotith  Carolina 


Itatlan 


Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 


Choice    homebred    and    imported 

stock.    All  queens  reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE 

ITALIANS 

One  untested  queen 90 

One  tested  queen 1.10 

One  select  tested 1.40 

One  breeder  queen 2.20 

One-comb  nucleus,  no  queen...     95 
Untested  queens  in  May.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.    For  prices  on 
quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 
catalog. 


J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteeid.  Camiolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 


The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beevllle,  Bee  Co. 


Tex 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey-gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untested,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75.  12  for  7.25;  tested.  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


QU 


:  e:  iM  S!! 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  best  of  queens.  Having 
caught  up  with  my  orders  I  can  send  them  promptly. 
Untested  Golden,  75c  each  six  for  $4  25,  or  12  for  $8.00; 
tested,  11.00  each;  three  or  five  banded.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  North  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


MINNESOTA-BRED    QUEENS. 

Try  our  Northern  -  bred  queens- 
nothing  finer;  three-banded  and  golden 
■  Italian  queens,  untested.  75  cts.;  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  prolific.  We  want 
your  orders,  and  will  fill  them  by  return 
mail,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction.     Write  for  circular  to 

Mennie  &,  Fenton, 
Pine  Island      -      Minnesota. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

IMe^A/^    York: 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.00:  in  a  chaiT  hive,  $9  50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  $4.00.  Silk- 
faced  bee- veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
85  cts.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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Red  Clovef  and  Italian  Queens. 


Untested.  75  cts.;  tested,  $1,00  Se- 
lected tested,  81.25;  4-frame  nuclei  in  a 
nice  painted  hive,  and  tested  queen,  all 
for  $3.75.  "  Your  bees  are  swarming  on 
my  red  clover  fields,"  says  G.  W.  Slay- 
baugh,  York  Spring?,  Pa. 

G.  ROUTZAHN.  BIglerville,  Pa. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  yon  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  yon  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts-  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these '"  swaps." 


\T^ ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
"'      gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hekshiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VVANTED.— To  sell  or  exchange  one  Harrison  blue- 
flame  oil-gas  stove,  brand  new,  never  used,  for 
bee  supplies,  extractor,  or  offers.    Seward  Steffy. 
Rt.  2.  Glouster,  O. 


Help  Wiinted. 


VU ANTED. — Position  in  comb,   extracted,   or  queen- 
rearing  yard;     15  years'   experience;    at  present 
manager  of  the  largest  apiaries  in  Northern  California. 
Reasons  for  leaving.  James  Dunn, 

Route  1.  Vacaville,  Cal. 


yV ANTED.— A  cook    in  a    private    family  of   three. 
Good  home  for  respectable  woman.     Good  wages 
paid.    Address  John  Rick, 

434  Oley  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  cols,  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to  suit. 
Write  for  prices.       F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Bees  and  bee-supplies. 

J.  Gobeli,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — 25  Italian  queens  from  good  stock.  60  cts. 
each;  no  disease  in  apiary.  W.  H.  Danalds, 

Box  213,  Berea,  O. 

For   Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'   supplies.    Root's   goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels. 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  1051.  C.  K.  C.  Lovelock.  Nev. 

For  Sale. — Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of  fine 
golden-all-over  Italians.    Ask  for  prices. 

T.  L.  McMuRRAY,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— 170  colonies  of  bees  in  eight  and  ten 
frame  hives;  honey- house  on  wagon,  uncapping-tank. 
honey-tank,  four-frame  extractor;  mare,  colt,  horse, 
cow,  200  chickens,  10  acres  of  land  with  improvements. 

Rt.  3.  Mrs.  T.  Harris,  Visalia,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Queens  from  50c  up.    Bred  from  Root's 
imported  Italians.    Write  for  prices,  stating  wants. 
C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— About  100  tested  queens,  60  to  75  cts. 
each,  if  ordered  at  once.  A  few  black  and  mismated 
queens,  25  to  35  cts.  None  of  these  older  than  reared 
last  year.  B.  F.  Averill,  Howardsville,  Va. 

For  Sale.— The  gentle  Caucasian  bees  and  queens 
bred  from  the  best  imported  Caucasian  queens.  Italian 
bees  and  queens     Write  for  particulars. 

A.  E.  TiTOPF,  loamosa,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— The  Alexander  wire  bee-veil.  The  best 
face-protector  on  the  market.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed.   At  75c  each  postpaid. 

Frank  C.  Alexander.  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case;  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston.  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

For  Sale  —Special  sale  of  sections— Wisconsin  bass- 
wood— equal  to  the  best.  No.  1,  $4-20;  No.  2,  $3.70.  Root 
Dovetailed  and  Danz.  comb-honey  hives,  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  on  hand.    Italian  queens  and  bees. 

H.  S.  DUBY,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S-  Stephens. 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon.  Greenville.  Ala. 

For  Sale. — $5200  fine  ten-acre  home,  steady  income; 
oranges,and  8  cuttings  alfalfa  a  year.  CJood  reasons  for 
prompt  sale  at  this  bargain.  Just  the  place  for  a  ten- 
derfoot; for,  growing  in  value  rapidly,  would  re-sell  at 
profit.    $600  more  will  include  profitable  bee-ranch. 

G.  K.  Hubbard,  Riverside,  Calif. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Trio  of  Buff  Orpington  chicks.  Price 
$5.00.     Bred  from  pure  stock,  and  fine  birds. 

M.  H.  Winebrener.  Wallersville  Md. 

For  Sale.— Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.      Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff.  Lamed,  Kansas. 

For  Sale. — Alger's  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  hold 
the  world's  record;  first  at  Chicago  International,  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
Italian  bees— Root  strain  direct  Flemish  Giant  hares, 
very  large.  Red  Belgians  from  16-lb.  buck.  (Jet  circu- 
lars. Fred  Alger,  Waukau,  Wis. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises. 


For  Sale. 


-Black  and  hybrid  queens  at  10  cts.  each. 
R.  H.  Colegrove,  Remus.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— a  number  of  mismated  queens  for  sale 
cheap.  T.  Briggs,  Main  St.,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
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Power  for  Extractors. 


We  have  finally  found  what  we  have  been  looking  for  in  a 
gasoline- engine  to  run  our  large-sized  honey- extractors.  They  are 
very  reasonable  in  price,  and  simple  to  operate. 

They  are  economical,  using  but  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half 
of  gasoline  a  day,  per  horse  power. 

There  is  no  waste  of  power,  as  a  sensitive  governor  cuts  out 
both  gasoline  and  batteries  when  engines  are  at  their  proper  speed, 
and  charges  are  resumed  as  soon  as  speed  slackens. 

As  the  engines  are  air-cooled  and  use  no  water  there  is  no 
danger  of  cracked  cylinders  in  cold  weather.  They  can  be  operat- 
ed in  any  temperature. 

They  are  light  in  weight,  and  can  be  easily  moved,  and  used 
for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  as  well  as  for  extracting.  They  are 
the  most  satisfactory  engines  for  running  cream-separators, 
churns,  fans,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  ice-cream  freezers, 
meat-choppers,  printing-presses,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  light 
machinery.    They  are  the  ideal  pumping-engines. 

They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  with  as  careful  atten- 
tion to  details  as  the  larger  and  more  expensive  engines.  Each 
engine  is  mounted  on  a  board  with  tank  and  battery  box,  ready  to 
nin.  They  are  thoroughly  tested  before  shipping,  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Shipping-weight  of  one-horse-power  engine  complete,  ready 
to  run,  300  lbs.  Price  $60,  f.  o.  b.  factory  in  Wisconsin,  Medina, 
or  Chicago.  In  tunning  a  large  extractor  by  power  the  ratio  of 
the  gear  should  be  one  revolution  of  the  reel  to  two  of  the  crank- 
shaft; and  in  place  of  the  crank  a  flanged  clutch- pulley  or  a  pulley 
with  belt- tightener  should  be  used.  These  attachments  are  worth 
$5  00. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Medina,  Ohio. 
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Perject?    What  better  can  you  wish  ?    You  can  now,  by  use  of  the      ^ 

PERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 

them  to  get  it,  or  write  to 


BIND 


GLEANINGvS 


^ 


|AT:a  TRIFLING  COST! 


On  the  shelf  it  looks  just  like  a  book;  holds  one  number  or  a  volume;  as 
simple  as  tying  a  shoe.     See  it  at  news,  book,  or  stationery  dealers.     Ask 
&/)e  A.  I.  R.oot  Company,  Medina,  OKio. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  -W.  IVHITE 

Gen.   Indus.   A^t.,   PortsmoutH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


TOE  BEST?iLIOnT 


Made  in 
Over  100  diff- 
erent styles. 

100-Candle  Power 
Light  at  a  cost  of 
2c  per  week. 

.     THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO., 


More 

brilliant  than 

Acetylene   or 

Electricity.    No 

Grease— Snoke — 

Dirt  or  Odor. 

Agents    V  anted 

£\ery  where. 

B.  5th  8t  ,  tnnton.  O      | 


I 


:AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bx  95,  Q  ulncy,  1 1 1. 


UWN  FENCE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  ki 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prlf e»  to  Ceme* 
terleB  and  Chnrehea.  Addresa 
COILED  SPBINS  FENCE  tO. 
Box    448     WInehMtcr,  bdr 


EXTENSION  "MITTT^  CURE 

AXLE  r^  W  J.  O     WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 

Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 

Hardware  Specialtv  Co.,  Box  535,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


mm    STEEL 
wl  WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness  of   the   farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.    Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  111. 


CCMnC  Sffongest 
rkllUS.  Made — ^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buvdlreit.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Boi   101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


You  Need  It.   .'   .*   .*    .• 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry ; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  markef  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  AT  U  A  I  17  DDIi^C 
year,  but  we  offer  it  A.  1  MAI-r  rKiyH 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  got  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Jaurnal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  coirting  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry  breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.     Send  $1.00  to  day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item.  Seilersviile,  Bucks  Co  .  Pennsylvania 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  80,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


11  IE  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

yy     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods"  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT   CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BEE-KEEPERS! 

Have  you  secured  your  hives,  sections,  foun- 
dation, honey- cans,  and  extractors  yet?  If  not, 
you  should  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Be  pre- 
pared when  the  flow  comes  on.  Let  us  assist 
you.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the 
Middle  West.     The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  honey 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are   mailed   same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  evtry  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

NNSYI-VANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -      AND      -      RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E,  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


The  Best  Mways  The  Cheapest 

We  have  been  furnishing  bee-keepers  all  over  the  World 
with   Supplies   for  over  25  YEARS,  and    no   complaints. 

Our  PRICES  are  as  low  as  any,  while  the  QUALITY  of  our  goods  is  HIGHEST. 
Catalrg  and  price  list  free.  We  have  for  16  years  published  THE  AMERICAN 
BEE  KEEPER,  an  illustrated  32-page  monthly,  edited  by  two  of  the  moat 
experienced   bee-keepers  in  America.     Fifty  cents  a  year.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,         Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT   CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Hi. 


NOW  is  the  TIME! 

to'improve  your  stock  by  purchasing  some  of  our 
Red  Clover  and  Leather-color  Italian  queens.  All 
of  our  queens  are  bred  for  their  honey-gathering 
qualities,  and  you'll  find  them  prolific  and  gentle. 
Prices  for  July  1  6         12 

Untested $  .75    $4.25    $8.00 

Select  Untested 1.00      5.25    10. CO 

Warranted  Purely  Mated 1 .  00      5 .  00      9 .  00 

Select  Warranted 125      6  00    1100 

Tested  1906  Queens 1.25      7.00 

Select  Tested  150      8. 50 

Extra  Select  Tested 2.00    1100 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  are  booked 
and  filled  in  rotation.  Safe  arrival  by  mail  guar- 
anteed.   Send  for  piicelist  of  bees  and  supplies. 

W.  W.  Gary  &  Son,  Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  *    - "    . " 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
he  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124  West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 
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A.I.R-OOT    CO. 

MEDINA,  OHIOvi: 


Eastern  Edition 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A  convenient  p  lace  to  get 
your  supplies.  Lowest  rate 
by  rail  and  water  to  all 
parts  of  Virgiria  and  South 
Atlantic  States. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of 
our  goods  at  this  branch, 
and  give  you  prompt  and 
satisfactory  service.  Give 
us  a  trial. 

Write  for  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.  G.  La  Rue.  .  .  Manager 
1100  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long-  tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


FAIR  CONTEST! 


CONDITIONS 

First.— That  subscriptions  entered 
in  contest  are  obtained  at  the  fair 
on  dates  named  in  application  be- 
low, or  obtained  as  results  of  work 
during  fair. 

Second.— That  yearly  subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewal  tak- 
en at  our  regular  rates.  Two  trial 
subscriptions  (new  names,  6  mos. ) 
are  equivalent  to  one  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Third.  -  Contest  closes  Nov.  15th, 
and  announcements  will  be  made 
in  Dec.  1st  Gleanings. 

Fourth. —That  only  one  agent  will 
be  appointed  for  any  one  fair. 

Fifth.  —  That  advertising  matter 
sent  is  to  be  carefully  distributed 
to  best  advantage. 


OUR  agents  made  money  at  fairs 
last  year.  The  work  was  easy, 
our  commission  liberal,  and  the 
prizes  large.  We  supply  you  with 
sample  copies  and  printed  matter. 
Better  make  arrangements  with  us  to 
represent  Gleanings  at  your  State  or 
County  Fair.  Do  it  now  before  some 
one  else  gets  ahead  of  you. 

PRIZES:  First.  $10.00;  second,  $5.00; 
third,  $3.00;  fourth,  $2.00;  fifth  to  tenth, 
a  copy  of  A  B  C. 

Write  us,  asking  that  your  name  be 
entered,  and  Fair  rights  be   reserved 


for  you, 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture^  Medina^  Ohio^  U»  S»  A, 


3F*£»ir-     C7c3ntes«     J_»oiie»ir*Ma.ent; 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber. 


X 


Headctuarters  for: 


Bee  -  ^Supplies. 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  E^xclusive- 
ly,  at  Root's    Factory  Prices.  ^         ^0 


Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.  I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 
or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 
or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.    I  guarantee  its  purity. 


QUEE.N5  AND  NUCLEI. 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow  <© 
Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phaoelia,  ^ 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER. 

OflRce  and  Salesroom,  2146>2148  Central  A've. 
VTareKouse,  Freeman    and     Central    Avenue. 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-ROHtb. 

Fanot.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
itain  or  otherwise  ;  al  1  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
*ell,  the  outside  surfaceof  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis, 

ANo.  1.— AH  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cell« 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
inrfacf  soiled,  orthe  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
lide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
\o  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
4omb  surface  soiled,  orthe  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-foortha  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
«nd  sealed. 

No.  3.— Mast  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
4»otlon. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 


)o  color,  using  the  terms  white,^  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  it. 
Jhere  will  be    Fancy  White/"  ■ 


'  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


New  York.— We  still  have  some  demand  for  comb 
honey,  mostly  for  white  grades,  which  sells  at  from  13 
to  14,  according  to  quality.  There  is  a  very  limited  de- 
mand for  light  amber,  with  sufficient  supply,  and  prices 
ruling  at  about  12  cts.  Extracted  is  in  fairly  good  de- 
mand, with  sufficient  supply  to  meet  all  requirements. 
Some  arrivals  are  from  the  South,  and  common  grades 
are  selling  at  from  50  to  58  per  gallon,  and  better  grades 
at  from  60  to  65.  California  is  strong,  and  white  is  sell- 
ing at  from  7  to  T>'2,  and  light  amber  at  from  6  to  611>; 
No  nearby  honey  in  the  markets  as  yet.  Beeswax  is 
steady  at  30.  Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

July  10.  82  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Milwaukee.— The  present  prospects  for  a  good  busi- 
ness in  well-ripened  and  fancy -conditioned  honey  are 
very  flattering  so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned,  as  the 
stocks  from  the  two  years  past  are  practically  out  of 
sight,  and  by  the  time  the  new  crop  arrivals  are  on  sale 
there  will  be  a  healthy  demand,  and  already  there  is 
some  demand  for  new.  Let  shippers  be  particular  in 
grading  and  shipping  in  clean  attractive  cases  in  good 
order,  and  even  quality  in  each  case,  and  good  results 
will  follow.  We  can  not  give  firm  quotations,  but  may 
quote  fancy  comb  in  glass  front,  12  to  24  sections,  1  lb., 
16  to  18;  extracted,  white,  cans  and  pails,  8  to  8'  2.  Bees- 
wax, 28  to  30.  A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

July  7.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


St.  Paul.— At  present  there  is  very  little  honey  in 
the  market,  and  the  demand  is  light.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows:  Extracted,  8  to  10;  fine  white  comb,  15  to  16; 
dark,  10  to  12%.  H.  G.  Acklin, 

July  1.  1024  Mississippi  St..  St.  Paul. 


Kansas  City.— Market  on  comb  honey  to-day,  $3.00 
per  case  for  fancy  white  24  sections,  but  we  look  for  a 
better  market  a  little  later;  no  new  extracted  on  the 
market  as  yet.    Old  stock  sells  at  bV^  to  6. 

July  12.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City. 


Buffalo.— If  we  could  get  some  wbite-clover  comb 
honey  we  could  get  a  big  price.  No  white  No.  1  in  the 
market;  some  No.  2,  but  trade  will  not  buy  it  except 
when  forced  to.  and  that  is  seldom,  for  they  would  rath- 
er wait  for  new  honey.  No  dark  here  now.  No.  1  old 
white  comb  honey,  15  to  16:  No.  2,  12  to  14;  No  1  dark, 
9  to  10;  No.  2,  8  to  9;  new  white  comb  honey.  16  to  17; 
No.  1  extracted,  white,  7  to  7^2;  No.  2,  dark,  6  to  6V2. 
Beeswax,  30  to  32. 

July  9.  W.  C.  TowNSEND,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St  Louis.— The  crop  of  new  comb  honey  arrives  very 
slowly,  and  our  market  is  practically  bare  of  it.  There 
is  an  urgent  demand,  quotable  as  follows:  Fancy  white 
comb,  15;  No.  1,  14  to  14%;  amber,  12  to  13;  extracted 
California,  light  amber,  6  to  6V2;  Spanish  needle,  6V&  to 
7;  Southern  (new),  in  barrels,  4%  to  5:  in  cans,  6 
to  OVa.  Beeswax,  prime,  29;  all  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

July  10.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Toledo.— The  market  on  honey  at  this  writing  would 
be  fair  at  this  season  of  they  ear  if  honey  were  coming 
in.  There  is  some  call  for  comb  honey  and  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  extracted  honey  for  table  use.  Fancy 
white  comb  would  probably  bring  15  to  16c  in  a  retail 
way.  The  indications  through  Ohio  and  Southern 
Michigan  are  that  we  will  have  a  good  crop  of  basswood 
honey,  but  very  little  white  clover,  as  the  late  frost 
seemed  to  hurt  this.    Beeswax,  28  and  30. 

July  9.  Griggs  Brothers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Philadelphia.— Advices  from  different  points  are 
rather  conflicting  regarding  the  crop  of  honey  this  sea- 
son, and,  consequently,  there  is  no  market  price  estab- 
lished. Some  new  arrivals  of  comb  honey  sell  at  13  to 
15,  according  to  quality,  and  extracted  honey  at  6  and  7. 
Beeswax  firm.  28.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do 
not  handle  on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

July  9.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicago. — The  market  is  practically  bare  of  comb 
honey ;  and  while  a  little  sells  at  about  15  for  the  best 
white  grades,  there  is  little  volume  to  the  trade.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  some  demand  at  6  to  7  for  the  sweet  grades; 
but  off  flavors  are  about  unsalable  at  5  to  5V1>.  Beeswax 
is  selling  upon  arrival  at  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co  , 

July  9.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


For  Sale. —Extracted   honey.      Write    for    prices. 
State  quantity  and  kind  wanted.    Samples  free. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


For  SaLiE.- Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample.  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Old  honey  all  sold  except  six  5-gallon 
cans.  New  honey  ready  soon;  single  cans,  7V2C  lb.;  two 
or  more,  7c.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
I  pay  cash— no  commission. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STANDARD   BRED  QUEENS. 

BUCKEYE    STRAIN    RED    CLOVER,        GOLDEN    ITALIANS 
By  Raturn  Mail.      Saf*  Arrival  Guarantaad. 

PR,ICS1S.  ONE  SIX 

Untasted $0.75  $4.00 

Select  Untastad 1.00  5.00 

Tasted  1.50  8  00 

Select  Tasted        ...............     2.00  10  00 

Select  Breeders,  each   ..'■'...,..  \    .  $3.00 

Two-frame  Nucleus  and  Red  Clever  Queen 3.00 


TWCLVC 

$7.50 

9  00 

15.00 

18.00 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO., 

No.  51  WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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For  Sale,—  3000  lbs.  very  fine  clover  and  basswood 
honey.  Sample  and  prices  free.  Also  1000  lbs.  white 
comb  honey  in  4V4xlM!  plain  sections. 

W.  H.  TowNSEND,  Hubbardston,  Mich. 

Wanted.— New  crop  Ohio  comb  honev.  State  num- 
ber cases  and  price  f .  o.  b.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Peirce,  ZanesvDle,  O. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted     honey,   and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality. 
Quantity,  and  price. 

JuDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Beeswax,  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  ?EGEI,KEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date  for 
pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  oflRce  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts.  per 
lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transportation 
charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack  securely  and 
address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of  lading  when 
you  make  shipment  and  advise  us  how  much  you  send, 
net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home  office  or  nearest 
branch  named  below.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Medina.  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St.:  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.: 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Maryland 
Ave.,  S.  W. 

Wanted.  — A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  theU.  S.;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  colorfrom  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co  operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  %-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JELLY-TUMBLERS  AT  REDUCED    PRICES. 
Vou  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly-Tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers and  keeping  your  market  supplied.     No  other  glass 
so  economical.    Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CKas.  Israel  (Si  Brotliers 

486-490  Canal  St.,  New  YorK. 

Wholesale  Sealers  and  Commission  Merchants  In 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

Ooniignment*  Solicited.    Egtablished  1876. 

EVANS  (Si  TURNER, 

Coltixnbtis,   Ohio, 

will  be  in  the  market  for  white  comb  honey,  and  espe- 
cially want  some  fine  stock  from  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  New  York.  They  would  also  like  to  hear 
from  Iowa  producers.  Write  fully  what  you  expect  to 
have,  and  if  you  care  to  name  price,  do  so,  stating  about 
what  time  your  crop  will  be  ready  to  move. 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

distributor  of  boot's  goods  for 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire- cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  enout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.-The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker.'.'  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail.  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  pags 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SotitHersk  F* rta.it  Groiver  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


POIII  TRY  ^^^  '^"^^^  ^2  to  112  page  beautifully 
I  \/ULal  I\  I  illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
no  I  I  ARS  edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it  easy 
UVLiUniVJ  ^Q  ^^^  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
f  OIWF  ''^^  ^  ^®^  hens  on  a  town  lot  or  make 

vVl'lLi  ^  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 

pA^Y  ery  thing.    Contains  information  that 

LiriiJ  I  •  .^^jji  pyj.    y^y   jjj  comfortable  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry   Suc- 
cess  one  year,  50  cts.    Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.    Three  months'  trial,  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.    Write  for  our  plan;  it  will  interest  you. 
T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

GET   RID   OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.   Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Circulation  30,000.  Reaches  every  State  and  60  foreign  countries. 
Established  in  1873.  .  Sixty-four  pages.  .  Semi-monthly. 
Published   by  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

t  Terms — $1.00  per  annum;  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publisher  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  48  cents  per  year  for  postage. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  oneiweek  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if  the 
first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  jour- 
nal discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  v/e  shall  assume  that  he 
wishes  his  journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not  like  this 
plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time  paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

How  to  Remit- Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

Agents.— Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  tine  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,  at   the  prices  shown: 

PariSi  Fra»ce.    E.  BONDONNEAU,  142  Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid,  5!4  fr. 
Kingston,  Jamaica.    HOOPER  BROS.,  20  Orange  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  5 /  6. 
Goodna,  Qtieensland.    H.  L.  JONES.    Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr.  Jones 

Per  year,  postpaid,  5/6. 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.    ALLIANCE  BOX  CO.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year  postpaid,  6/. 
Other  names  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio,  Publisher. 

Find  enclosed for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture , months,  and as  per  offer 

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 


Name. 


POSTOFFICE  , 


County 


Date. 


State 


If  you  want  Gleanings  discontm-/       \ 
H«d  a\  expiration,  check  iierev       / 
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FEEDING    BACK 


honey  to  secure  the  completion  of  unfinished  sections 
can  be  made  very  profitable  if  rightly  managed  during 
the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August.  In  ADVANCED 
BEE  CULTURE  may  be  found  complete  instructions 
regarding  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies, 
preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  rapid  capping  of  the  combs,  time  for  removing 
the  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections  in  a 


case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  kinks 
that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  experience,  and 
the  feeding  back  of  tons  of  honey.  Remember,  too, 
that  this  is  only  one  chapter  out  of  33  treating  as  many 
vitally  important  phases  of  bee  culture. 

Price  of  the  book,  $1.20;  or  the  Review  one  year  and 
the  book  for  only  $2.00. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,    Michigan. 


A  READY  POWER 
AT    ANY    HOUR 


That's  the  kind  of  a  power  you  want 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  steam,  or 
until  the  wind  blows,  before  you  can 
pump  water,  grind  feed,  saw  wood  or  the  hundred  and  one  other  jobs  about 
the  farm,  if  you  have  a  Lion  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine.  Have  you  ever  thought 
just  what  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  prac- 
tical power  always  ready  to  operate  your  various  machines  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shop,  printing-office,  or — anywhere? 

The  LION  Engine 

is  such  a  power.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  practical  in 
operation,  and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  You  do  not 
require  the  services  of  an  engineer,  as  anyone  can  operate 
it.     We  send  the  Lion  engine 

Direct  From  Tiie  Factory 

on  a  ten  days  test  trial  and  give  explicit  instructions  and 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  it.  Write  now,  stat- 
ing your  power  needs,  for  our  easy  payment  plan.  Remem- 
ber, we  send  the  engine,  not  the  agent. 

LYONS  ENGINE  CO.,        -  Lyons,  Mich. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 

EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  sunrnier  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  AV.  WHITE 

G«n.  Indus.  A^t.,  PortstnoutK,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


r^  Let  Us  Send  You  ^^^^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money  —the 


ELECTRIC   STEEL 

and  the — 

ELECTRIC    HANDY 


WHEELS 
WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.     Latalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95      Quincy.  Ills. 


LtuiUWH  FENCE 

Anorinfi  *^»"T  designs.    Cheap  m 


■  Many  designs.    Cheap  i 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 

I  free.  SpeelftI  Price,  to  Cema- 

]  terle.  uid  Churehcib  Addresa 
COIIiBD  SFRINS  FBNCB  «0. 

I  Box  J  448£  Wlnehntcr,  ladp 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 

BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATIONS  AT 
FAIRS,  CONVENTIONS,  AND  PUBLIC  MEET- 
INGS,  AS   A   MEANS  OF  ADVERTISING 
FOR  THE  BEE-KEEPER  AND  HON- 
EY-PRODUCER. 

Repeated  trials  have  proven  that  scarcely 
any  other  object  will  command  the  attention 
and  interest  when  exhibited  at  a  public 
gathering  that  will  be  given  to  a  colony  of 
bees  in  working  trim.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  best  mediums  for  advertising  which  the 
man  who  has  bees  and  honey  for  sale  can 
use. 

Now  that  the  season  has  returned  when 
fairs  are  being  planned  for  every  State  and 
almost  every  county,  the  bee-keeper  should 
be  making  plans  for  his  exhibit.  Take  a 
man  who  sells  bee  supplies  —he  should  set 
up  in  his  booth  an  observation  hive  and 
keep  the  bees  before  visitors  at  all  times. 
Passers-by  will  surely  be  attracted,  and 
once  they  stop  they  will  freely  seek  infor- 
mation which  the  bee- man  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  in  as  simple  and  clear  terms 
as  possible.  Show  samples  of  all  the  vari- 
ous bee  fixtures  and  supplies.  All  of  these 
will  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  uninitiat- 
ed or  inquisitive.  Have  a  supply  of  little 
bee-books  ready  to  distribute.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  talk  personally  to  an  inquirer  just 
as  you  will  wish  you  could  next  season  when 
you  are  corresponding  with  him.  Show 
copies  of  Gleanings  to  all  who  stop.  Give 
each  visitor  a  sample  copy.  Explain  what 
the  purpose  of  the  journal  is,  and  how  it  is 
read  by  more  than  30,000  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  bees  throughout  the  world.  Tell 
of  the  illustrations  which  we  publish ;  of  the 
articles  calculated  to  interest  every  one, 
from  the  beginner  to  the  experienced  bee- 
keeper. Say  that  Gleanings  is  issued  twice 
each  month,  and  that  the  subscription  price 
is  $1.00  a  year.  Act  as  though  you  really 
felt  that  you  were  offering  full  value  for  the 
money,  and  your  prospective  subscriber  will 
have  faith  in  you. 

Combination  offers  of  Gleanings  and  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  always  appeal  to  be- 
ginners in  bee-keeping.  Other  book  combi- 
nations appeal  to  advanced  bee-keepers  who 
have  the  ABC. 

Write  to  us  fully  if  you  are  interested  in 
fair  work.  We  have  had  experience  which 
you  will  value,  and  will  gladly  help  you  out 
on  any  problems  which  you  may  refer  to  us. 

In  this  issue  of  Gleanings,  Messrs.  Prin- 
dle  &  WiUiamson,  Second  National  Bank 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  have  a  one- 
inch  advertisement.  These  people  are  pat- 
ent attorneys.     Their  business  is  to  secure 


protection  for  any  invention  which  may  be 
referred  to  them  by  their  clients.  For  sev- 
eral years  they  have  attended  to  the  patent 
work  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  their  expe- 
rience in  securing  patents  for  bee-keepers  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  similar 
firm. 

Mr.  WiUiamson  has  been  identified  with 
patents  relating  to  bee  culture  for  twelve 
years;  and,  in  addition  to  the  publishers  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  Francis  Danzenbaker  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  are  numbered  among  his 
clients. 

Patent  litigation  is  a  special  work,  and 
any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested  in 
securing  protection  upon  their  ideas  would 
act  wisely  in  securing  the  services  of  this 
company. 

J0 

Every  mail  brings  such  welcome  letters 
as  the  following.  Great  is  the  good  Glean- 
ings is  doing,  and  bee-keepers  appreciate 
this  paper,  published  wholly  for  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Gentlemen:— Please  find  enclosed 
$1.00  to  pay  my  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  another  year.  Gleanings  has  been  a  grreat 
help  to  me  the  past  year.  I  find  a  great  many  little 
things  about  bees  I  did  not  know,  and  it  is  just  those 
little  things  that  a  fellow  does  not  know  that  are  the 
ones,  at  times,  he  should  know  how  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain points. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  was  good,  but  Gleanings 
is  better  atill,  and  I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  num- 
ber if  I  can  help  it.        Respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  Schoonover. 

Rushtown,  O.,  June  19.  1906. 


LETTER  FROM  A  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..— June  15th  Gleanings  is  best 
bee  literature  ever  printed.  It  is  because  I  have  Ijrac- 
ticed  successfully  several  of  its  "  short  cuts  "  and  "  in- 
tense "  methods  that  I  now  look  on  20  years  of  past  ex- 
perience in  bee-keeping  (before  taking  Gleanings) 
with  75  colonies  as  unsuccessful. 

Respectfully,        A.  J.  Morey. 

La  Grange,  111.,  July  4. 


Are  you  trying  to  get  along  without 
Gleanings?    Does  it  pay? 

Gentlemen.— There's  no  use  tiying  to  get  along  with- 
out Gleanings,  even  though  the  profits  thus  far  do 
not  justify  the  expense;  so,  send  it  along.  Enclosed  is 
$1  00  E.  R.  Burkley. 

South  Haven.  Mich.,  May  28,  1906. 

Low-down  steel  wheels  are,  without  doubt,  great 
back-savers  for  the  farmer  or  bee-keeper.  When  a  man 
has  a  big  load  of  feed  to  carry,  or  wants  to  move  a  lot 
of  bee-hives,  he  will  find  that  to  lift  them  but  a  foot  or 
two  off  the  ground  means  a  great  saving  in  time  and 
muscle.  Then,  too,  by  putting  a  big  platform  on  the 
gear,  the  capacity  of  his  wagon  is  greater  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  farm  wagon  or  hay-rack.  There  is  a  little 
book  entitled  "  Wheel  Sense,"  published  by  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  box  95,  Quincy,  111.,  which  will  help  you  in 
deciding  just  what  you  want  in  low  broad-tired  wheels. 
Send  for  it. 
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Successful  Bee-keepers 


Use  the  best  goods  obtainable.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Root  Quality.  It  has  for  its  users  more 
successful  bee-keepers  than  any  other  brand. 

This  extract  from  a  letter  we  received  from  E.  D. 
Townsend,  Remus,  Mich.,  who  carries  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive bee-keeping  business  in  Michigan: 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Gentlemen:— In  thirty  years  Root's  goods  have  been 
used  almost  exclusively  in  my  yards  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Remus,  Mich.,  July  7.  E.  D.  Townsend. 

Again,  a  letter  from  a  man  whose  experiments  in  non- 
swarming,  covering  years  of  time,  and  costing  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  have  met  with  entire  success: 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Gentlemen:— The  supplies  purchased  of  you  for  twelve 
years  have  been  the  very  best.  As  I  produce  comb  honey  exclusively,  the 
sections  and  foundation  have  proven  uniformly  first-  class  and  are  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  future.  Your  truly,  L.  A.  Aspinwall. 

Jackson,  Mich. ,  July  9. 

Again,  from  a  young  man  who  has  built  up  a  big  apia- 
ry in  a  very  few  years: 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Dear  Sirs;— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good 
quality  of  bee  supplies  sent  me.  The  best  is  none  too  good.  That  is  why  I 
buy  Root's  goods.     Have  at  present  280  colonies  of  bees. 

Flint,  Mich..  July  10.  Leonard  S.  Griggs. 

Join  the  ranks  of  the  successful  Michigan  bee-keepers, 
and  use  Root's  goods.  We  have  the  largest  stock  of  sup- 
plies in  Michigan,  and  can  supply  you  promptly.  Orders 
receive  prompt  attention. 


H.  Hunt  ^  Son, 

Bell  Branch,        Wayne  Co.,        Mich, 
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A  30c  "Trial  Trip" 

The  Balance  of  1906 

This  Offer  is  Made  Only  to  New  Subscribers 


to  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  and  that  means  to  those  who  have 
never  read  it  regularly,  or  at  least,  have  not  had  it  during  the  past  year  or  more. 
If  you  have  been  a  subscriber  at  any  time  during  the  past  12  months  we  would 
not  consider  you  a  "new  subscriber." 

On  this  30  cent  "  Trial  Trip "  off er,  the  sooner  you  order  (sending  30c  in 
stamps  or  silver) ,  the  more  copies  you  will  get  for  the  money,  for  we  begin  to 
send  as  soon  as  we  get  your  30c. 

No  reader  of  Gleanings  should  be  without  the  old  WEEKLY  AMERICAN 
BEE  JOURNAL,  now  in  its  46th  year,  and  better  and  brighter  than  ever— so  its 
oldest  readers  say. 

A  sample  copy  FREE.    $1.00  a  year,  or  special  trial-trip  offer  as  above. 

Better  order  NOW,  if  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  Bee-keeper 


Just  a  minute  of  your  time, 
please.  Swarming  will 
soon  be  over  and  honey 
coming  in.  We  can  send 
foundation  and  sections,  if 
you  need  them,  by  express 
promptly. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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Boss   Sections 

FROM  THE 

Section  Bosses 


WE  HAVE  SECTION  BOSSES— 

Not  the  kind  you  find  on  the  railroad;  but  genuine,  capable  honey- 
section  overseers.  They  are  mechanics  who  have  spent  a  score  of 
years  just  learning  how  to  make  the  best  sections— LEWIS  SECTIONS. 

Years  of  Study  and  Constant  Vigilance 

Over  the  delicate,  intricate  machinery  means  that  every  crate  of  Lewis 
Sections  is  perfect.  Each  day  and  each  hour  these  section  specialists 
personally  inspect  our  machines  and  examine  the  output.  This  keeps 
Lewis  Sections  uniformly  perfect. 

Ah,  that's  the  Secret! 

Now  you  have  it.     That's  the  reason 

Lewis  Sections  are  tlie  Same  tlie  Worid  Over 


15  MILLION  NOW  READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

At  the  warehouses  of  ourselves  and  our  agents  as  below: 

ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts.  IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

FRANCE— Raymond  Gariel,  2  ter  Quai  de  la  Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 

Megisserie,  Paris.  ILLINOIS— York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  141-143 

CUBA— C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 

C  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Manzanillo  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 

CALIFORNIA— Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco.  INDIANA— C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA.—  MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego.  MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook.  Exchange,  Minneapolis. 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster.  MISSOURI— E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 

COLORADO- R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland.  OHIO-Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey- producers'  Ass'n,  Rocky  OREGON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 

"^iTd  PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver  &  Green.  Troy. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver.  TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co..  San  Antonio. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction.  UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons.  Ogden. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose.  WASHINGTON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertow^n,  Wis. 
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Not  often  do  I  think  of  mjself  as  an  M. 
D.  Just  now,  with  all  the  emphasis  which 
that  title  gives  me,  I  want  to  endorse  most 
heartily  A.  I.  Root's  talk,  page  892. 

I've  spent  no  little  time  trying  to  see 
bees  on  basswood  with  loads  of  pollen,  and 
failed;  so  it's  a  comfort  to  hav«  my  igno- 
rance dispelled  by  Doolittle,  p.  877,  saying, 
' '  There  is  no  pollen  produced  by  the  bass- 
wood,  or  linden,  as  you  know." 

Sane  words  are  those  spoken  by  J.  A. 
Green,  p.  873,  in  his  first  paragraph.  Un- 
less the  queen-rearer  produces  honey  on  a 
fairly  large  scale,  or  gets  his  breeders  from 
some  one  who  does,  what  can  he  know  about 
the  honey-gathering  qualities  of  his  stock? 

With  July,  bees  began  working  on  sweet 
clover  and  what  few  basswoods  there  are,  and 
we're  hoping  they  may  get  enough  for  win- 
ter. [Then  we  take  it  that  you  have  not  had 
any  honey  to  speak  of  thus  far.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  your  locality  is  sometimes  a 
late  honey  flow.  I  hope  you  will  happily  be 
disappointed. — Ed.  ] 

Referring  to  your  other  question,  I  might 
have  done  as  well  as  others  at  keeping  pure 
Italians;  but  my  best  stores  were  grades,  so 
I  bred  from  them.  I  rear  queens  from  best 
stock,  as  the  editor  says,  and  besides  that  I 
encourage  best  drones.  Keep  that  up  for  a 
few  years,  and  you'll  find  it  makes  a  big 
"worth  while." 

D.  D.  Farnsworth,  referring  to  your 
•question,  p.  889,  outdoor  bees  rear  brood  a 


month  or  two  earlier  than  cellared  bees;  so 
it  would  be  nothing  strange  if  they  should 
sometimes  rear  a  ffew  drones  a  month  or 
two  earlier,  even  if  the  editor  didn't  say  so. 
[I  accept  your  amendment.— Ed.] 

Doolittle's  plan  of  preventing  swarm- 
ing, which  I  have  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest, has  now  been  given  entire.  He  has 
combined  a  lot  of  old  things  with  some  new 
and  good  ones,  and  the  entire  scheme  is  ex- 
cellent. [Your  opinion  of  the  Doolittle  plan 
of  preventing  swarming  is  correct.  In  lo- 
calities where  there  is  buckwheat  or  a  late 
honey- flow,  the  system  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  boon.  It  may  work  well  under  other 
conditions.— Ed.] 

J.  A.  Green  is  sound  on  the  nail  question 
(I  wanted  to  pat  him  on  the  back  for  that 
hint  to  pick  nails  out  of  the  grass  with  a 
magnet),  p.  873;  but  I  want  to  mention  one 
thing  he  may  not  have  tried.  It  is  to  have 
12  or  15  kinds  of  nails  all  in  the  same  box. 
I've  tried  it  (other  people  mixed  them  up 
for  me) .  You  can  get  any  kind  of  nail  you 
want  out  of  the  same  box  —  if  you  dig  long 
enough— but  if  you  don't  want  to  be  tempt- 
ed to  swear,  never  keep  more  than  one  kind 
in  a  box. 

Julius  Steigel,  in  Bienen-Vater,  insists 
that  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  that 
sick  or  imperfect  bees  are  driven  out  of  the 
hive  is  entirely  erroneous.  Instead  of  that 
they  commit  suicide  for  the  general  good  by 
leaving  the  hive  to  die.     The  same  with  su- 

gerannuated  queens.  [This  may  be  true; 
ut  when  the  bees  can  not  commit  suicide, 
and  can  not  fly,  is  it  not  true  that  the  in- 
mates of  the  hive  carry  the  cripples  out  and 
drop  them?  It  seems  to  me  I  remember 
seeing  them  do  this  very  thing,  especially 
with  those  poor  bees  that  have  worn  them- 
selves out  in  the  basswood  flow— wings  torn 
to  a  point  where  they  could  not  fly  any  more, 
when  they  are  remorselessly  picked  up,  car- 
ried aloft,  and  dropped.    Nature  knows  no 
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sympathy,  no  gratitude.  The  rule  is,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Any  bee  that  can 
not  contribute  to  the  material  welfare  of  the 
colony,  and  has  no  chance  of  doing  so,  must 
be  sacrificed.— Ed.] 

Rauschenfels  tells  with  much  circum- 
stantiality in  a  two-page  article  in  Bienen- 
Vater  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  lemon  {Citrus  medico),  as  used 
for  many  years  in  Calabria.  Rubbed  in  the 
hands  and  then  thrown  in  front  of  an  empty 
hive  they  prove  an  irresistible  attraction  to 
an  uncertain  swarm.  Our  California  friends 
can  perhaps  try  it.  [I  do.  not  take  much 
stock  in  any  kind  of  scent  treatment  to  at- 
tract a  swarm  of  bees  to  any  particular  hive 
or  spot.  The  whole  scheme  looks  too  much 
like  the  old-fashioned  way  of  rubbing  anise 
seed  inside  a  hive  to  make  a  swarm  stay.  — 
Ed.] 

In  Germany  it  is  the  practice  with  some 
who  wire  frames  to  rust  the  wires  first  by 
putting'  them  in  salt  water  and  allowing  the 
water  to  evaporate.  The  rusted  wire  takes 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  wax.  [I  certainly 
would  not  encourage  the  process  of  rusting 
the  wire,  as  this  would  weaken  it,  and  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  add  very  materially  to 
the  fastening  of  the  wire  to  the  wax.  Then, 
moreover,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  bees 
would  take  unkindly  to  the  rust  by  showing 
bare  spots  of  the  wire.  The  bright  tinned 
wire,  as  we  know  by  experience,  they  will 
bury  completely,  apparently  paying  no  at- 
tention to  it.  They  might  do  so  with  a  rust- 
ed wire,  but  I  should  fear  not.  —Ed.] 

Bienen-Vater  advises  that,  when  freshly 
extracted  combs  are  to  be  directly  returned 
to  the  bees,  they  should  be  first  dipped  in 
cold  water.  [This  seems  to  me  like  a  good 
suggestion.  I  suppose  the  wash-water  used 
for  cleaning  combs  may  then  be  converted 
into  honey  vinegar  or  be  fed  back  to  bees  in 
an  outdoor  feeder,  or  perhaps  be  converted 
into  the  new  product,  denatured  alcohol.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  ex- 
tracted-honey  producers  whether  the  scheme 
of  washing  the  combs  as  here  suggested  has 
been  practiced  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 
If  so,  I  have  not  run  across  it  in  my  various 
travels  among  bee-keepers,  nor  even  heard 
of  it.  Very  likely  some  reader  will  point 
out  the  exact  reference.  Well,  let  it  come. 
-Ed.] 

That  extractor,  page  883,  has  one  thing 
about  it  radically  different  from  the  one 
tried  at  Medina.  In  the  French  machine 
both  sides  of  the  comb  are  acted  upon  exact- 
ly alike,  while  in  the  Medina  machine  they 
were  not.  Whether  that  makes  any  differ- 
ence in  results,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know 
about  expense;  but  it  looks  as  though  a 
twelve-frame  machine  should  be  built  for 
not  more  than  twice  as  much  as  a  three- 
frame  one,  making  it  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. The  trouble  with  that  Medina  edi- 
tor is  that  he  has  become  so  old  and  conser- 
vative that  he  is  prejudiced  against  any 
thing  new.  [Your  last  sentence  is  a  com- 
fort; and  if  I  thought  you  really  believed  it 


I  should  be  happy  a  whole  week.  It  seems 
to  me  I  remember  a  fellow  up  in  Northern 
Illinois  who  used  to  say  I  kept  bobbing 
round  in  new  fields  so  much  that  he  could 
not  keep  track  of  me.— Ed.] 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE,  you're  a  comfortable 
sort  of  customer.  When  I  found  9  to  22  de- 
grees more  heat  in  an  upper  story  than  in 
the  open  air,  that  only  substantiated  your 
claim  that  no  heat  escaped  from  the  cluster, 
page  877.  You  seem  now  to  hold  that  it's 
all  right  for  heat  to  escape  from  the  cluster 
when  the  bees  stir.  Of  course,  more  heat 
will  then  escape  because  they  then  make 
more  heat  to  escape.  But  according  to  your 
theory  they  ought  to  hold  the  heat,  even 
when  they  do  stir  up,  for  you  said,  ' '  No,  the 
heat  from  the  cluster  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
up  into  an  upper  hive  at  any  time  when  that 
heat  is  needed  for  the  brood."  On  that  day 
the  outside  temperature  was  never  above  58, 
and  surely  the  heat  that  escaped  was  need- 
ed for  the  brood.  However,  I  have  tried  the 
experiment  again  in  accordance  with  your 
ideas.  I  arranged  the  upper  story  and  ther- 
mometer in  the  afternoon,  so  the  bees  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  settle  down,  and  at  9 
at  night  I  quietly  looked,  and  the  difference 
was  8  degrees.  You  say  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  2  or  3  degrees  between  confined  and 
free  air.  May  be  in  your  locality;  but  un- 
der the  laws  of  lUinois,  confinement  doesn't 
make  a  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  degree. 
But  allowing  3  degrees  for  confinement, 
please  tell  us  how  you  account  for  the  other 
5  degrees. 

I  don't  SEE  WHAT  A.  I.  Root  has  been 
thinking  about  that  he  hasn't  told  us  about 
the  fireless  stove.  We  just  commenced  us- 
ing it  at  our  house;  but  so  far  as  we've  tried 
it,  it's  great.  Grandmother  Wilson  has  her 
oatmeal  365  mornings  in  the  year,  and  we 
like  to  have  it  thoroughly  cooked.  Bring  it 
to  a  boil  in  the  evening  and  put  it  in  its  bed  of 
excelsior  without  any  fire  till  morning,  when 
it  will  be  found  most  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
still  warm  enough  to  eat.  [We  can  go  you 
one  better.  At  our  house  we  have  been 
cooking  our  cereal  foods  by  electricity.  The 
current  goes  off  at  about  10  at  night,  and 
comes  on  anywhere  from  4:30  to  5  in  the 
morning.  We  put  the  cereal  inside  of  an 
electric  cooker,  and  turn  on  the  switch  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  If  the  switch  is  turned 
on  for  half  an  hour  or  more  before,  the 
cooking  process  is  started.  Automatically 
the  heat  is  applied  when  the  current  goes  on 
in  the  morning,  and  when  we  arise  for  break- 
fast the  food  is  thoroughly  cooked  and 
steaming  hot.  A  current  necessary  to  heat 
one  of  these  electric  cooking- pots  is  only  a 
little  more  than  that  for  an  ordinary  incan- 
descent lamp;  and  we  figure  it  is  really 
cheaper  than  gasoline  because  it  is  automat- 
ic. It  is  particularly  nice  in  cold  weather. 
But  where  electricity  is  not  available  the 
plan  you  give  is  excellent.— Ed.] 

It  dazed  me,  just  a  bit,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
have  you  say,  page  868,  that  you  and  I  were 
nearly  together  as  to  that  virgin  in  the  Egge 
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plan.  Yes,  you  said  the  plan  would  succeed, 
and  I  hand  you  herewith  my  apology  for 
hinting  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  entire- 
ly agree  with  you  in  your  first  three  sen- 
tences, p.  825,  but  disagree  most  decidedly 
when  you  say,  "  It  is  my  impression  that  a 
queen,  when  she  enters  the  other  hive  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  into  the  open  air 
to  mate,  would  in  many  cases  supplant  the 
old  mother."  I  don't  believe  it  would  hap- 
pen once  in  a  hundred  times.  But  I  see  that 
1  laid  myself  open  to  misunderstanding.  I 
said,  "Enters  a  strange  virgin  from  another 
hive.  Death -penalty,  sure."  That  may 
mean  death  for  the  old  queen.  I  meant  it 
would  be  death  for  the  virgin.  I'm  afraid 
I'll  never  learn  to  express  myself  as  clearly 
as  I  should.  [My  statement  with  regard  to 
a  virgin  displacing  the  reigning  queen- 
mother,  was  based  on  actual  experience  and 
observation  during  four  years  of  queen-rear- 
ing work.  Our  bee-yard  at  that  time  was 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  virgins  often 
made  mistakes  and  went  into  the  wrong 
hive;  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  where 
that  mistake  was  made  the  old  queen  was 
killed  and  a  virgin  was  allowed.  In  refer- 
ring this  point  to  our  Mr.  Wardell,  a  man 
who  is  one  of  the  best-posted  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  experienced  queen-breeders  in 
the  country,  he  said  my  statement  was  not 
strong  enough;  that  he  had  raised  thou- 
sands of  queens,  and  that  the  virgin  almost 
invariably  displaces  the  old  queen.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
queen- breeders,  as  to  how  their  experience 
tallies  with  ours  or  the  doctor's  on  this 
point.  I  do  not  seek  vindication;  but  as  I 
am  about  to  revise  one  of  our  queen-rear- 
ing books  I  wish  to  be  set  right  if  wrong.  — 
Ed.] 


Medina  has  been  rejoicing  in  a  very  fine 
flow  of  honey  from  basswood.  The  bees 
have  been  taking  it  by  storm ;  and  as  they 
fly  out  over  our  factory  buildings  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  tremendous  roar  of  bees  that 
poured  out  from  the  Alexander  yard  during 
the  height  of  his  buckwheat  bloom. 


Our  friends  will  perhaps  remember  that 
some  time  ago  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  O. 
L.  Hershiser,  of  Buffalo,  was  severely  burn- 
ed by  getting  hold  of  some  matches.  Mis- 
fortunes never  come  singly.  We  are  now 
very  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hershiser's  lit- 
tle boy  suffered  a  similar  accident.  As  this 
may  prove  a  warning  to  other   parents  we 


give  an  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Hershiser's 
letters  that  will  speak  for  itself: 

Our  little  boy,  22  months  old,  had  the  same  misfortune 
that  befel  our  little  girl.  A  week  ago  last  Wednesday 
evening  he  also  set  his  clothes  on  fire  with  a  match 
which  he  lighted.  I  was  in  the  house  at  the  time;  but 
before  I  could  reach  him,  both  his  hands,  and  his  neck 
in  front,  and  both  sides  of  his  face  and  nose,  were  quite 
Eeverely  burned,  and  both  ears  slightly.  His  neck  un- 
der his  chin  is  the  worst.  None  of  the  burned  surface 
is  injured  deeply,  as  the  little  girl  was.  We  think  he 
will  be  well  inside  of  three  weeks.  Marian,  the  little 
girl,  is  still  under  the  doctor's  care,  and  has  her  arm 
dressed  twice  a  week.  After  Marian  was  burned  we 
provided  safety  matches,  and  had  all  out  of  children's 
reach;  but  the  baby  reached  the  fringe  of  a  pin-cushion 
on  a  high  stand,  and  pulled  it  off,  bringing  a  safety-box 
and  a  few  loose  matches  with  it,  and  he  struck  the  match, 
on  the  safety- box  just  as  he  had  seen  us  do  it. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  O.  L.  Hershiser. 

FOUL-BROOD  INSPECTOR  FOR  CANADA.- 

Mr.  Wm.  McEvoy  has  been  reappointed 
as  foul-brood  inspector.  He  will  now  be 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Canadian  government.  Any  one  requiring 
his  services  will  write  to  the  Hon.  Nelson 
Monteith,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this 
should  be  done  early  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  laid  out  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  money. 

THE  JENKINTOWN  FIELD-DAY  MEETING. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  get  even  a  few 
of  the  pictures  we  took  at  the  big  field-day 
meeting  in  this  issue;  but  we  shall  get  some 
of  them  in  our  issue  for  Aug.  1.  The  rest 
will  follow  in  subsequent  numbers. 

The  day  following  the  big  field  meeting  I 
took  Mr.  Doolittle  out  to  the  bee-yard  and 
had  him  go  through  some  of  his  regular 
"  stunts  "  in  handling  bees,  showing  exact- 
ly how  he  works  to  economize  labor.  Two 
cameras  were  kept  clicking  at  him,  showing 
each  successive  operation.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  will  appear  in  Gleanings  in 
due  time,  along  with  many  other  interesting 
pictures  taken  at  the  Jenkintown  meeting. 


DROUTH  AND  TOO  MUCH  RAIN. 

The  season  throughout  the  central  part  of 
the  United  States  has  been  very  peculiar. 
At  Medina  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain,  and 
the  crops  look  well;  but  only  seven  or  eight 
miles  north  of  us  there  has  been  a  drouth, 
and  this  was  not  broken  till  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  Eastern  Ohio  has  been 
having  splendid  showers;  but  Tiffin,  0.,  has 
been  in  the  throes  of  a  drouth.  What  is 
true  of  Ohio  seems  to  be  largely  true  of 
other  States.  The  showers  have  been  decid- 
edly local.  There  have  been  pockets  that 
were  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  other  pockets 
that  have  been  made  so  wet  as  to  be  almost 
swampy.  Almost  the  entire  eastern  portion 
of  the  country  has  had  almost  too  much  rain 
-  too  much  in  many  sections. 


sending     specimens     OF     FOUL     BROOD    TO 
MEDINA— IMPORTANT. 

Wr  must  again  caution  our  friends  against 
sending  specimens  of  brood  in  paper  boxes 
or  in  a  simple   paper  wrapping.     Any  sus- 
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pected  diseased  comb  should  be  sent  in  a 
stout  wooden  or  tin  box.  Then  do  not  for- 
get to  mark  on  it  your  name  and  address  be- 
fore sending  the  sample.  We  often  have  in 
our  office  six  or  seven  packages  of  brood 
without  any  mark  of  identification— not  even 
a  postmark. 

HOW    TO    DISTINGUISH     BLACK     FROM    FOUL 
BROOD. 

We  hope  some  of  our  friends  who  have 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  black 
and  dead  brood  will  find  these  suggestions 
helpful. 

Foul  brood  is  characterized  by  sunken  and 
perforated  cappings  of  the  sealed  brood,  and 
by  an  udor  which  has  been  described  as  like 
that  of  a  poor  quality  of  glue.  The  larva, 
after  dying,  becomes  yellow  and  finally 
brown,  dries  down  against  the  lower  side 
wall,  and  adheres  very  tightly  so  that  it  can 
be  removed  only  with  difficulty.  A  dead 
larva,  either  sealed  or  unsealed,  will  stretch 
out  as  far  as  an  inch  or  more  if  a  wooden 
toothpick  or  match  is  inserted  in  it  and  then 
removed. 

Black  brood  is  characterized  by  sunken  and 
perforated  caps  of  the  sealed  brood,  but 
most  of  the  diseased  larvae  die  before  ready 
for  capping.  The  odor  is  not  like  that  of 
foul  brood,  but  is  more  nearly  that  of  sour 
decayed  larvae.  The  larvae,  when  first  in- 
fected, have  on  the  body  a  yellow  spjt,  and 
move  uneasily  in  the  cell.  After  death  they 
turn  yellow,  then  brown,  and  finally  black, 
ultimately  drying  down  to  a  black  scale  on 
the  lower  side  wall.  Unlike  the  scale  of 
foul  brood  this  is  easily  removed.  The  ropi- 
ness,  so  characteristic  of  foul  brood,  is 
found  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

To  diagnose  positively  some  samples  of 
diseased  brood,  especially  in  the  early  stages, 
requires  microscopic  examination.  All  such 
samples  should  be  sent  to  the  Division  of 
Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  HARVEST  BEEN? 

General  Manager  France,  of  the  Nation- 
al Bee-keepers'  Association,  has  sent  out  a 
report  which  in  the  main  we  believe  to  be 
fairly  correct.  That  relating  to  the  honey 
prospects  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  below: 

1906  HONEY  PROSPECTS  REPORTED  TO   JUNE  25. 

Southern  California  —Fair  crop— better  further  north 

Texas  —Three  crops;  two  first,  failure;  last,  good. 
Colorado.— Light  crop;  some  lost  heavily  their  bees  in 

Mississippi  Valley.— Not  half  a  crop. 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.— Half  a  crop. 
Eastern  States. -Mostly  good  reports.     ^  ^  , 

The  1905  crop  is  about  all  sold;  mkrkets  bare;  demand 
gQO(j  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

HONEY- CROP    CONDITIONS    UP    TO  THE  TIME 
OF  GOING  TO  PRESS,  JULY  13TH. 

I  have  just  gone  over  the  latest  reports 
from  all  over  the  country.  In  the  irrigated 
regions  I  do  not  find  any  thing  new  to  re- 
port, except  that  the  crop  is  very  short.  In 
some  localities  there  will  be  no  honey. 
Southern  California,  from  present  mdica- 
tions,  will  fall  considerably  below  an  aver- 


age crop  in  a  good  season  where  there  were 
bees  to  gather  it  The  loss  of  bees  all 
through  parts  of  the  State  has  been  heavy; 
and  even  if  the  season  had  been  a  fair  one, 
the  aggregate  of  honey  would  have  been 
light.  But,  nevertheless,  there  will  proba- 
bly be  some  honey  from  Southern  California 
in  carlots  to  go  eastward. 

Conditions  in  Illinois  are  particularly  dis- 
couraging. I  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
a  single  favorable  report  except  from  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  State.  Iowa 
is  almost  as  bad.  Strangely  enough,  there 
are  reports  from  this  State  of  general  drouth 
as  well  as  reports  of  too  much  rain.  This 
seems  to  be  a  season  of  extremes,  not  only 
in  Iowa,  but  all  over  the  United  States. 
Indiana,  apparently,  will  get  from  a  light  to 
a  fair  crop.  Conditions  in  Ohio  are  improv- 
ing very  much.  The  central  part  of  the 
State  seems  to  be  suffering  from  a  drouth, 
and  will  not  recover. 

The  reports  at  the  present  time  conflict 
for  nearly  all  the  Eastern  States,  while 
those  earlier  in  the  season  were  decidedly 
favorable;  but  later  reports  indicate  that 
the  crop  will  fall  short  of  what  was  first  ex- 
pected, anywhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
In  some  places  there  has  been  too  much  rain 
and  cool  weather;  in  others,  the  conditions 
have  been  ideal.  Pennsylvania  generally 
seems  to  stand  in  the  forefront  for  honey- 
production  this  year;  but  even  from  that 
State  there  are  occasional  reports  of  little 
or  no  honey. 

Michigan  sends  in  a  great  variety  of  re- 
ports—hardly any  two  alike;  but  as  the  sea- 
son will  be  late  the  crop  will  be  better  than 
early  reports  showed. 

The  reports  from  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin are  not  unfavorable.  The  lateness  of 
the  season  will  give  those  States  a  chance 
to  come  forward  with  an  average  crop,  per- 
haps. 

Missouri  and  Nebraska  are  showing  up 
much  better  than  they  did  early  in  the  sea- 
son, for  some  very  flattering  reports  are 
now  coming  from  them. 

Kansas  seems  to  be  suffering  from  too 
much  drouth.  The  reports  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  generally  unfavorable. 

Basswood,  where  it  exists  at  all  in  any  of 
the  States,  has  done  exceptionally  well. 
The  clover  honey  of  this  year  will  be  mixed 
with  basswood  more  than  in  average  seasons. 

SUMMARY  OF  HONEY-CROP  CONDITIONS. 

The  crop  of  Western  honey  in  carlots  will 
be  light.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  south  of 
the  Wisconsin  line,  and  north  of  Missouri, 
will  have  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a 
crop;  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  fair; 
Missouri  and  Nebraska, good;  Eastern  States, 
half  to  a  full  crop. 

PRICES. 

There  will  not  be  much  Western  honey  on 
the  Eastern  markets,  except  some  from 
California.  Scarcity  of  honey  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  together  with  a  shortage  of 
Western  honey  in  carlots,  should  make  prices 
for  table  honey  in  the  East  fairly  firm. 
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A   FIELD    MEETING  OF  SCHOOLTEACHERS   AT 

MEDINA. 

We  had  a  little  field  day  meeting  at  Me- 
dina on  Saturday,  July  7.  Prof.  E.  F.  Bige- 
low,  of  Stamford,  Ct.  (so  well  known  to 
our  readers),  had  been  lecturing  at  a  summer 
school  of  schoolteachers  assembled  from  all 
over  the  United  States  at  Wooster,  O.  On 
the  7th  he  brought  with  him  a  delegation  of 
150  strong  of  these  pretty  schoolma'ams  and 
manly  schoolmasters.  He  put  this  aggrega- 
tion of  novices  through  some  stunts  in  han- 
dling bees  that  fairly  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end.  You  see  he  had  more  confidence  in  our 
bees  and  the  nerve  of  the  schoolma'ams 
than  L  I  worked  the  camera;  but  every 
minute  I  expected  a  stampede  of  bees, 
feminine  beauty,  and  masculine  strength  all 
mixed  up  in  wild  confusion.  No  dire  calam- 
ities happened,  fortunately,  and  every  thmg 
went  off  like  clockwork. 


MRS.  ANNA  B.  COMSTOCK. 

Something  like  25  years  ago,  through  an 
old  college  chum,  E.  H.  Sargent,  then  at 
Cornell,  I  learned  of  J.  Henry  Comstock, 
professor  of  entomology  at  that  university. 
Through  this  friend,  the  professor  became 
interested  in  bees,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore some  very  pleasant  correspondence 
sprang  up,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
sent  me  a  copy  bt  "A  Manual  for  the  Study 
of  Insects;  Designed  for  Use  in  Colleges.  By 
J  Henry  Comstock  and  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock,"  his  wife.  In  relation  to  the 
last- mentioned  personage,  Prof.  Comstock 
says  that, "  although  the  chief  work  of  the 
junior  author  has  been  with  the  pencil  and 
graver,  many  parts  of  the  text  are  from  her 
pen  "  and  that  the  "plan  of  the  book  was 
changed  after  she  finished  her  writing."  It 
appears,  then,  that  Mrs.  Comstock,  besides 
being  an  entomologist,  is  an  expert  wood 
engraver.  The  many  beautiful  engravings 
all  through  this  work  testify  to  her  ability  in 
this  line.  Some  of  the  plates,  indeed,  will 
equal  if  not  surpass  some  of  the  work  of  the 
best  wood  engravers  of  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears  that  Mrs. 
Comstock  began  to  study  bees  with  her  hus- 
band; and  the  measure  of  her  enthusiasm, 
and  success  as  well,  may,  perhaps,  be  under- 
stood when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  she  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  charmingly  interesting  books  on  bees 
that  was  ever  written,  entitled  "How  to 
Keep  Bees. ' '  *  One  would  naturally  suppose 
it  to  be  on  the  scientific  order;  but  so  far 
from  being  a  work  of  that  nature  its  every 
page  gleams  with  practical  bee  lore  enliven- 
ed with  a  catchy  enthusiasm.  The  book 
does  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority,  but  de- 
lightfully portrays  the  experience  of  a  lover 
of  bees.  It  is  written  especially  for  the  be- 
ginner. A  review  by  A.  I.  Root  appears  on 
page  743,  1905. 

*  For  sale  at  this  office,  $1.00  postpaid.  See  further 
notice  on  page  959. 


We  are  glad  to  give  a  half-tone  of  Mrs. 
Comstock  on  the  front  cover  page  of  this 
issue,  and  I  think  we  may  indeed  class  her 
among  the  leading  women  bee-keepers.  She 
is  the  only  woman,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has 
ever  written  a  book  on  bees;  not  only  that, 
her  articles  have  appeared  in  a  number  of 
the  leading  magazines,  accompanied  by  some 
beautiful  illustrations. 

We  requested  her  to  give  us  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  "Women  and  Bees,"  which, 
owing  to  lack  of  space  in  this  number,  will 
be  given  in  our  next.  It  is  so  bright  and 
breezy  (like  all  of  her  writings)  that  our 
readers,  especially  those  of  the  feminine 
persuasion,  will  wish  to  read  it. 


CoDvcrsations 


DRONE  COMB,  ETC. 

"  Say,  Doolittle,  I  am  in  trouble.  Can  you 
help  me  out?" 

"Well,  1  can  tell  you  better  when  you  tell 
me  what  your  trouble  is. ' ' 

"It  is  like  this:  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  quite  heavily  in  my  business  last  winter, 
and  so  I  did  not  feel  able  to  purchase  comb 
foundation  for  my  new  swarms  this  year. 
For  this  reason  I  concluded  to  have  my 
swarms  build  their  own  comb  this  season; 
but  they  are  making  a  sorry  job  of  it,  in 
that  half  or  more  of  the  comb  which  they 
build  is  of  the  drone  size  of  cells.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  my  bees  build  this  size  of  cell, 
and  what  I  can  do  to  avoid  their  doing  so?" 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  What 
has  been  the  honey-flow  since  swarming 
commenced?" 

' '  Excellent.    I  never  knew  it  better. ' ' 

"That  is  as  I  expected." 

' '  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  drone-  comb 

"Let  me  explain  a  little.  All  observing 
apiarists  know  that,  as  the  day  for  swarm- 
ing draws  near,  the  queen  ceases  her  prolif- 
icness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fly  and  go  with 
the  swarm ;  so  that,  when  the  swarming  does 
occur,  said  queen  is  scarcely  larger  than  a 
virgin  queen.  Nature  has  so  ordained  things 
for  two  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  that 
the  queen  can  fly  and  go  with  the  swarm, 
for,  if  taken  from  the  colony  when  no  such 
preparation  has  been  made,  she  can  not  fly 
at  all,  as  she  is  so  heavy  with  eggs.  The 
second  reason  is  that  the  queen  need  not  be 
damaged  by  an  over- accumulation  of  eggs 
before  there  is  time  for  the  bees  to  con- 
struct comb  in  the  new  home  for  her  to  de- 
posit her  eggs  in.  For  this  reason  we  find 
that  all  good  queens  do  not  become   fully 
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prolific  again  until  about  a  week  has  elapsed 
after  the  new  colony  has  arrived  at  its  new 
location.  During  this  week  comb  has  been 
built  very  rapidly,  especially  if  honey  is 
coming  in  plentifully  and  the  swarm  was  a 
large  one,  while  (for  the  reason  given  above) 
the  queen  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  workers,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
bees  commence  early  in  their  operations  to 
build  store  comb,  which  is  always  of  the  drone 
size  of  cells.  This  comb  is  mainly  filled  with 
honey  at  this  time,  although  the  queen  quite 
often  fills  a  part  of  it  with  drone  brood,  es- 
pecially an  old  or  failing  queen  doing  this. 
The  main  trouble  comes,  however,  the  next 
year,  when,  after  the  honey  has  been  re- 
moved during  the  winter  and  spring  for 
food,  the  queen  fills  such  comb  with  eggs, 
thus  rearing  a  useless  horde  of  consumers  of 
honey,  instead  of  thousands  of  workers  to 
gather  the  harvest  later  on." 

"That  helps  me  to  understand  the  matter, 
for  the  colonies  which  built  the  most  drone 
comb  were  those  having  my  oldest  queens; 
and  when  the  honey- flow  was  the  best,  the 
swarms  having  been  hived  a  few  days  pre- 
vious built  more  of  this  drone  comb  than 
did  those  coming  a  little  earlier  when  honey 
was  not  so  plentiful." 

' '  There  is  no  question  about  this  matter 
of  the  why  bees  build  drone  comb  for  the 
majority  of  bee-keepers  who  do  not  use 
comb  foundation  when  hiving  swarms." 

"  Well,  how  can  this  drone  comb  be  avoid- 
ed under  these  circumstances?" 

' '  The  way  I  manage  is  to  hive  all  swarms 
in  a  hive  having  the  full  number  of  frames 
the  hive  contains,  all  having  starters  consist- 
ing of  a  half  inch- deep  strip  of  foundation, 
and  leaving  them  thus  for  one  day  till  they 
make  a  start  at  comb-building,  when  the 
hive  is  opened  and  all  but  five  of  the  frames 
taken  out,  leaving  those  which  have  the 
most  comb  built  in  them,  using  dummies  to 
take  the  place  of  the  frames  removed." 

"Why  don't  you  put  the  dummies  in  at 
the  time  of  hiving?" 

."Because  the  bees  are  quite  apt  to  swarm 
out  with  so  small  a  brood- chamber,  unless 
they  make  a  start  great  enough  to  consider 
this  as  their  permanent  home." 

"I  see.    Go  on." 

"Having  the  swarm  on  five  frames,  one 
super  of  sections  is  given,  which  should  con- 
tain a  few  sections  having  partly  built  comb 
in  them  left  over  from  the  previous  season, 
while  the  others  should  be  filled  with  the  ex- 
tra-thin foundation  for  comb  honey." 

"Why  is  this?" 

' '  This  gives  the  bees  plenty  of  room  above 
to  store  honey,  thus  not  crowding  them  in 
the  contracted  brood  chamber,  so  that  only 
comb  of  the  worker  size  is  built  below,  and 
that  only  as  fast  as  the  prolificness  of  the 
queen  demands  it,  for  the  bees  can  occupy 
all  their  energies  not  needed  below,  in  the 
super  which  we  have  given  them.  As  the 
queen's  ability  for  laying  increases,  more 
comb  is  built,  which  she  at  once  fills  with 
eggs,  and  thus  all  keep  pace  together,  till 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  we  have  the  five 


frames  full  of  all  worker  comb,  and  the  sec- 
tions nearly  completed  as  well." 

' '  But  you  give  more  than  the  one  super, 
do  you  not?" 

' '  Yes.  As  soon  as  the  first  is  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  full,  it  is  raised  up  and 
another  put  under  it,  if  the  season  is  prov- 
ing good.  If  bad  weather  comes  on,  then 
the  last-named  super  is  put  top  of  the  first, 
so  that  they  can  have  plenty  of  room  if  they 
need  it;  and  if  otherwise,  then  the  sections 
in  the  first  super  are  generally  completed, 
which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  where 
the  season  proves  poor  and  we  put  the  emp- 
ty super  under." 

' '  That  is  a  good  thought,  but  I  wish  to 
know  the  result  of  this  way  of  working. ' ' 

"By  the  above  plan  I  secure  three  im- 
portant items— lots  of  section  honey  in  a 
good  year  (some  in  a  poor  year) ,  no  drone 
comb,  and  five  frames  of  nice  worker  comb, 
the  latter  costing  less,  according  to  my  es- 
timation, than  the  price  of  the  foundation  to 
fill  those  frames,  saying  nothing  about  put- 
ting it  in  the  frames." 

' '  But  these  five  frames  do  not  give  a  ca- 
pacity great  enough,  nor  stores  sufficient  for 
the  colony  to  winter  on,  do  they?" 

"No.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  this  part. 
When  the  harvest  of  white  honey  is  over, 
the  dummies  are  taken  out  and  the  hive  fill- 
ed with  frames  of  comb  if  I  have  them;  and 
if  not,  then  with  frames  of  foundation;  but 
the  combs  are  much  to  be  preferred." 

' '  Then  it  is  necessary  to  buy  some  founda- 
tion?" 

"  I  consider  it  better  to  buy  some  and  keep 
it  on  hand  for  emergencies,  but  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary;  for  by  making  nuclei,  or 
having  a  few  weak  colonies,  they  can  be 
kept  building  comb  during  the  whole  season, 
at  all  times  when  honey  is  coming  in  from 
the  fields  sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  build 
comb. ' ' 

' '  And  will  such  little  colonies  always  build 
worker  comb?" 

* '  Yes,  if  they  have  a  young  queen,  and 
you  do  not  give  too  much  comb  room." 

"How  much  is  the  right  amount?" 

"  I  generally  use  about  two  quarts  of  bees, 
giving  them  one  frame  containing  mostly 
honey  and  one  of  brood,  putting  the  empty 
frame  between  the  two;  and  as  soon  as  that 
frame  is  filled  then  I  put  two  more  empty 
frames  in,  placing  them  between  the  three 
filled  ones.  These  they  will  fill  with  comb 
nearly  as  quickly  as  they  did  the  one." 

"  When  you  have  the  five  full,  what  then?" 

"The  three  which  have  been  built  are 
taken  out,  the  bees  shaken  off,  and  one  emp- 
ty frame  given  as  at  first,  unless  the  nucleus 
has  grown  materially  stronger,  when  two 
are  given,  putting  both  between  the  two 
combs  we  have  left  them." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  combs  of  brood 
you  take  away?" 

' '  They  are  used  to  take  the  place  of  the 
dummies  taken  out  from  the  swarms  hived 
on  the  five  frames,  when  I  use  this  way  of 
getting  combs." 

"  Ah  !  I  see.     But  I  must  be  going." 
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WINTERING  AT  ROOTVILLE. 

We  have  all  been  interested  in  the  results 
of  wintering  bees  at  Rootville,  both  indoors 
and  outdoors,  regarding  it  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
periment station,  you  see;  but  it  seems  a  lit- 
tle queer  that  in  a  cellar  too  warm  that  the 
weakest  colonies  should  have  died  while  the 
strong  ones  suffered  least.  I  have  fancied 
that  weak  colonies  required  a  much  higher 
temperature  to  winter  well  than  strong  col- 
onies, and  on  the  other  hand  strong  colonies 
could  endure  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
weak  ones.  As  a  strong  colony  generates 
considerable  heat  I  should  suppose  such  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer.  Perhaps  you  can  ex- 
plain how  this  is. 

^• 

BOTANICAL  TERMS. 

In  Gleanings  for  April  15  is  a  very  enjoy- 
able article  on  ' '  honey-bees  and  cucumbers. ' ' 
I  was  the  more  iTiterested,  as  considerable 
quantities  of  bees  have  been  sold  from  the 
county  in  which  I  reside  to  go  to  the  hot- 
houses around  Boston  to  assist  the  cucumber- 
growers  of  that  section  in  the  production  of 
this  vegetable.  But  the  beauty  of  the  arti- 
cle is  sadly  marred  by  the  blunders,  or  what 
appear  to  be,  of  the  writer.  He  seems  to 
have  gotten  stamens  and  anthers  and  other 
parts  of  the  flower  mixed  in  some  way. 

Near  the  top  of  the  second  column,  page 
509.  he  says,  in  trying  to  explain  the  process 
of  fertilization.  "Take,  for  instance,  an  f.p- 
ple-blossom.  We  find  in  it  the  stamens  with 
their  corresponding  anthers.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  winds  will,  in  a  measure,  carry 
the  pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the  stamens, 
yet  it  is  very  imperfectly  done." 

The  anther  is  a  part  of  the  stamen,  and 
any  amount  of  pollen  carried  to  the  stamen  be- 
low the  anther  would  never  produce  fertiliza- 
tion. It  is  necessary  that  the  pollen  be  carri- 
ed from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  of  the  pistil 
to  produce  fruitfulness.  I  thought  at  first 
it  must  be  a  typographical  error;  but  just  a 
little  further  on  he  says  of  the  bee, "  But  as 
it  buries  itself  deep  in  the  blossom  it  carries 
on  its  downy  body  the  fertilizing  pollen, 
which  it  transmits  to  the  stamens,"  wh'ch  is 
absurd  in  the  extreme.  The  bee  transmits 
the  pollen  to  the  pistil. 

Of  course,  any  one  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject would  know  what  was  meant  by  the 
writer  or  what  he  should  have  said ;  but  for 
the  many  who  may  not  have  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  flowers 
and  their  uses  I  feel  that  this  correction  is 
due. 


THE  value    of    spring    FEEDING  AS  A  PREP- 
ARATION FOR  THE  HONEY-FLOW. 

The  articles  by  E.  W.  Alexander  have 
proved  very  interesting  and  valuable,  and  I 
hope  they  may  be  placed  in  permanent  form 
for  easy  reference.  Aside  from  direct  in  • 
formation  on  many  subjects,  the  sidelight 
thrown  on  some  other  points  gives  them 
great  value.  We  have  wondered  how  he 
could  support  such  an  immense  yard  of  bees 
in  one  place  without  overstocking.  His 
method  of  feeding,  when  flowers  are  not 
yielding  honey,  in  a  large  measure  explains 
the  whole  thing.  To  illustrate,  take  a  clo- 
ver section  like  the  one  where  I  live.  Our 
whole  reliance  for  surplus  is  clover,  which  is 
usually  abundant;  but  unless  bees  get  a  good 
start  before  it  comes  into  bloom  it  goes  by 
before  they  can  gather  much  surplus;  but  if 
bees  are  fed  so  as  to  be  strong  when  it  be- 
gins to  yield  honey,  a  good  crop  is  secured, 
and  the  number  of  colonies  kept  in  one  place 
may  be  largely  increased  without  danger  of 
overstocking,  and  the  extra  amount  of  hon- 
ey secured  will  many  times  repay  the  cost 
of  extra  feed. 

I  remember  some  thirty  years  ago,  before  I 
had  learned  the  value  of  early  brood- rearing 
or  the  art  of  securing  a  strong  colony  in  time 
to  gather  the  crop  of  hor  ey  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared, nearly  all  my  colonies  were  short  of 
stores,  while  many  of  them  were  weak  in 
numbers  also.  I  thought  that  the  strong 
colonies  could  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
the  weak  ones  I  must  feed  I  fed  them,  but 
left  the  strong  ones  to  shirk  for  their  feed. 
When  clover  came  into  bloom  I  found  those 
that  were  strong  early  were  almost  without 
brood,  and  fast  getting  weak,  while  those 
that  were  weakest  in  early  spring  were  my 
best  colonies,  and  gave  me  very  much  the 
most  surplus  honey.  Had  I  been  a  stranger 
to  the  resources  of  our  section  I  might  have 
thought  we  were  overstocked.  I  believe 
that,  by  judicious  feeding  when  flowers  yield 
little  honey,  the  number  of  colonies  in  any 
given  section  may  be  very  largely  increased 
—  I  think  it  safe  to  say  doubled,  without  any 
danger  of  overstocking. 

<3r 

DR.  MILLER    CORRECTED;  WHY  I  USE    PLAIN 
SECTIONS. 

Under  the  topic  of  plain  sections  vs.  bee- 
way  sections,  Dr.  Miller  makes  some  good 
points.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  differ- 
ent colonies  as  to  the  evenness  with  which 
they  fill  their  sections.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  regard  to  a  weak  or  strong  colony. 
There  is  also,  as  he  says,  a  difference  in  dif- 
ferent seasons;  but  Dr.  Miller  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  my  position,  and  the  editor  of 
Gleanings  as  well,  judging  from  the  foot- 
notes on  the  article  from  my  pen  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  Gleanings.  I  do  not 
use  a  simple  slatted  separator  with  parts  to 
engage  the  edges  of  the  plain  sections,  but 
use  instead  a  separator  with  small  projec- 
tions on  each  side  to  engage  the  edges  of 
the   plain   sections,  thus  giving  the  bees  a 
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chance  to  go  between  the  edges  of  sections 
and  separators,  and  so  giving  them  a  chance 
to  pass  laterally  from  section  to  section,  the 
principle  being  very  similar  to  the  Hyde- 
SchoU  separator. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  never  tried  one  half 
of  my  bees  with  one  kind  and  one  half  with 
another;  but  I  did  test  them— I  mean  plain 
sections  with  separators  with  a  part  of  my 
bees— before  adopting  them.  One  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  usicg  them,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  first,  was  that  weak  colo- 
nies would  not  finish  up  as  many  sections  as 
with  the  old  style  of  section  and  separator. 
With  the  old  style,  a  colony  not  very  strong 
would  go  up  into  a  clamp,  and  very  often 
finish  several  sections  near  the  center  of  the 
clamp,  leaving  the  rest  almost  untouched, 
while  with  the  new  plain  section  and  separa- 
tor they  would  start  many  more  than  they 
finished,  owing  to  the  freedom  or  "get-at- 
ableness"  of  the  sections,  as  it  seemed  to 
me.  But  this  objection  is  much  more  than 
balanced  by  the  evenness  with  which  they 
fill  them.  With  these  separators  there  are 
no  naughty  comers;  but,  instead  of  a  post 
to  bump  their  heads  against,  a  clear  passage- 
way around  the  edges  of  sections  —  see  ?  I 
should  now  be  very  unwilling  to  go  back  to 
the  old  style  of  sections,  because  I  know  I 
can  put  up  my  honey  in  better  shape  than 
any  of  my  neighbors  with  two-beeway  sec- 
tions. When  I  first  got  up,  or  began  using, 
this  style  of  separator,  which  was  fully  il- 
lustrated in  Gleanings,  at  the  advice  of  E. 
R.  Root,  I  applied  for  and  secured  a  patent 
on  it,  but  have  not  felt  like  booming  it  till  I 
had  fully  tested  it.  I  can  now  give  it  my 
full  indorsement. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 


A  prominent  bee-writer  in  Bohemia  says, 
in  some  foreign  journal  which  I  can  not  just 
now  find,  that  he  has  much  better  success 
in  introducing  queens  at  dark,  when  the  bees 
are  all  in  the  hive,  than  in  the  day  time. 
He  thinks  that  light  makes  the  bees  more 
nervous  and  irritable,  while  darkness  makes 
them  more  kindly  disposed  and  reasonable. 
Just  how  much  there  may  be  in  this  remains 
to  be  seen;  but  perhaps  it  is  well  worth 
considering. 

The  Scientific  American  takes  a  corre- 
spondent to  task  for  writing  to  them  with  a 
leadpencil.  While  it  may  at  times  be  im- 
possible to  use  a  pen  and  ink,  it  is  certainly 
better  to  do  so,  especially  as  a  pen  is  so 
much   easier  to    use.     Writing   should    al- 


ways be  on  ruled  paper.  Some  of  the  most 
objectionable  writing  editors  get  is  where 
the  top  of  one  line  is  written  over  the  under 
half  of  the  line  above,  clapboard  fashion. 
Please  allow  plenty  of  room  between  the 
lines;  and  if  you  use  a  typewriter,  leave  ev- 
ery other  line  blank.  Never  send  any  thing 
to  press  until  you  have  read  it  carefully  to 
supply  the  missing  words;  and  then  let  some 
member  of  the  family  read  it  to  supply  the 
words  you  have  left  out.  Many  writers 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  careless  they 
have  been  in  the  preparation  of  their  man- 
uscript. 

j^ 

The  Apiarist  is  the  name  of  a  new  bee- 
journal,  the  seventh  number  of  which  is  be- 
fore me.  This  being  the  first  number  I 
have  seen,  it  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
no  mention  has  been  previously  made  of  it, 
as  such  work  has  been  referred  to  this  de- 
partment of  late  years.  This  new  candi- 
date for  apicultural  suoport  has  24  pages, 
well  printed,  and  the  subject-matter  is  well 
chosen.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Phillips, 
and  published  by  John  Bradley,  at  Waco, 
Texas.  The  price  is  $1.00  a  year,  and  the 
journal  is  well  worth  it. 

Our  old  friend  Mr.  L.  Stachelhausen 
has  charge  of  the  Question  and  Answer 
Department,  and  in  answer  to  the  old  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  bees  move  eggs  or  larvae 
from  one  cell  to  another  or  not  he  says: 

For  many  years,  once  in  a  while  somebody  has  as- 
serted that  he  has  made  observations  which  were  pos- 
itive proof  that  such  transportation  takes  place.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  even  such  celebrated  bee-keep- 
ers as  Alpaugh,  Holtermann,  and  Pettit  answer  yes  to 
this  question.  Nevertheless  I  am  skeptical.  Pettit 
thinks  it  is  not  probable  that  bees  could  move  larvae. 
Hasty  says:  "They  are  probably  capable  enough  of 
moving  either  one.''  When  an  egg  is  laid  by  the  queen 
its  point  is  glued  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell;  and  if  it 
should  be  removed  the  egg  shell  would  break,  its  con- 
tents float  out,  and  so  the  egg  would  be  destroyed  en- 
tirely. For  moving  young  larvae  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  bees  would  proceed.  I  will  not  say  that 
a  transportation  of  eggs  or  larv»  from  one  cell  to  an- 
other one  by  the  bees  is  entirely  impossible,  but  it  is 
not  very  probable.  In  my  bee-keeping  experience  of 
nearly  50  years  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  observe  a 
case  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  this  is  no  proof  at  all 
against  the  possibility:  but  I  have  observed  some  cases 
very  similar,  which  were  explained  in  a  different  way 
afterward. 

As  Mr.  stachelhausen  is  a  very  careful 
observer,  his  opinion  certainly  has  some 
weight  in  deciding  such  a  matter. 

A  list  of  the  principal  honey-producing 
plants  of  Texas,  by  Albert  F.  Conradi,  is  of 
special  interest.  In  speaking  of  yellow 
sweet  clover,  Mr.  Conradi  says : 

This  plant  is  reported  to  occur  along  the  Colorado 
River.  Its  distribution  in  Texas  is  indefinitely  known. 
It  blooms  during  May  and  June,  and  is  a  fine  honey- 
yielder.  The  honey  is  claimed  by  some  bee-men  to  be 
superior  to  the  white  swett  clover.  It  grows  on  many 
varieties  of  soils,  and  would  probably  make  a  good 
honey  and  forage  plant  for  the  poorer  soils  of  the  hu- 
mid sections  of  Texas.  Experiments  in  growing  this 
plant  on  the  poor  soils  at  the  experimental  apiary  at 
College  Station  indicate  that  it  is  worth  while  for  all 
bee-men  to  try  it.  In  a  letter  dated  May  12,  from  Mr. 
C.  S.  Phillips,  editor  of  The  Apiarist,  he  states  that, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  he  sowed  seed  at  Waco.^and 
the  plant  is  now  rapidly  spreading,  there  being  "nip 
and  tuck  "  between  it  and  Bermuda  grass,  and,  accord- 
ing to  present  indications,  he  believes  that  both  the 
yellow  and  white  sweet  clovers  will  master  the  Bermu- 
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da.  Mr.  Phillips  furthermore  says  that  the  bees  do  not 
work  It  like  the  white  species;  that,  while  the  yellow  is 
about  through  blooming,  the  white  will  continue  to 
bloom  until  fall,  provided  there  is  sufficient  rain.  These 
clovers  are  valuable  for  late  winter  and  early  spring 
grazing.  The  plant  prefers  lime  soils.  However  plea- 
sant the  odor  to  people,  stock  must  become  accustomed 
to  it  before  the  plant  is  relished  for  forage. 

We   shall   gladly  welcome    The  Apiarist 
among  our  exchanges. 


SUCCESS  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 


Some  General  Considerations  that  Conduce  to 
that  End  Covering  the  whole  Season. 

BY  E,  W.  ALEXANDER. 


How  that  word  "success"  seems  to  fire 
our  very  souls  with  ambition  !  and  we  again 
and  again  think  our  business  over,  each  time 
trying  to  solve  some  new  problem  whereby 
we  can  add  still  more  to  our  income  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  our  expenses.  There 
are  two  things  that  always  bring  success— 
that  is,  good  seed  sown  in  fertile  soil;  and 
that  law  of  cause  and  eif  ect  which  predomi- 
nates in  all  things,  affects  our  business  all 
the  way  through.  There  is  no  question  that 
bee-keeping,  if  rightly  done,  is  fertile  soil; 
and  it  rests  with  you,  my  friend,  to  inform 
your  mind  and  adopt  methods  whereby  you 
will  become  good  seed  to  develop  in  that 
soil. 

You  undoubtedly  have  had  experience 
enough  to  know  whether  you  like  bee-keep- 
ing or  not.  If  not,  then  sell  out  and  take  up 
something  else;  but  if  you  like  the  business, 
then  ' '  Stand  not  upon  the  act  of  your  going, 
but  go  at  once"  with  a  determination  to 
succeed.  Work  at  it  by  day,  and  think  of  it 
by  night.  Aim  high,  and  use  all  the  skill 
you  can  command  to  make  it  a  success;  get 
bees  of  the  best  honey-gathering  strain  you 
can  find,  for  honey  is  what  you  are  working 
for;  let  all  other  things  be  secondary  to  that. 
If  they  sting,  make  the  best  of  it.  If  they 
swarm  too  much,  try  to  curtail  it;  but  get 
the  bees  that  will  gather  honey  by  the  ton; 
then  you  will  be  on  the  main  road  to  success. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  COLONIES. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  amount 
of  honey  that  different  colonies  will  produce 
as  there  is  in  the  amount  of  butter  that  dif- 
ferent cows  will  make;  so  don't  waste  your 
time  on  any  poor  stock.  When  you  have  the 
best,  give  them  good  care  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  results.  Look  upon  every 
colony  as  you  would  an  individual  whom  you 
had  hired ;  then  see  that  each  one  contributes 
its  part  toward  producing  a  fine  surplus. 


After  you  once  get  your  colonies  strong  in 
bees,  keep  them  so  during  the  whole  year. 
This  can  be  accomplished  to  a  great  extent 
by  keeping  only  good  young  well- developed 
queens.  See  to  it  that  they  continue  to 
breed  well  into  the  fall.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  little  feeding. 

WHEN  TO  PUT  IN  AND  WHEN    TO    TAKE  OUT 
OF  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

In  this  cold  climate  I  would  advise  putting 
them  in  their  winter-quarters  about  the  first 
of  November  before  they  have  lost  many 
bees  by  hard  freezing  weather.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  I  think  waiting  for  a  chance  to  fly 
in  November  is  a  bad  practice.  If  you  win- 
ter in  a  cellar,  and  can  keep  the  temperature 
about  45,  it  makes  but  little  difference  how 
damp  the  cellar  is.  providing  you  have  a 
good  mat  on  top  of  every  hive;  or  a  good 
piece  of  heavy  duck  will  answer  if  you  have 
not  the  mats,  and  then  raise  them  about  an 
inch  off  the  bottom-boards  all  around. 

Don't  take  them  out  in  the  spring  until 
there  is  something  for  them  to  work  on.  We 
have  noticed  for  several  years  that  the  first 
colonies  we  put  into  the  cellar  are  the  last 
to  be  taken  out,  and  they  are  our  best  cslo- 
nies  nearly  all  summer.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  about  ten  days'  difference  in  the 
time  of  putting  in  the  first  and  the  last,  and 
about  the  same  length  of  time  in  taking 
them  out.  Now  we  have  a  new  cellar  in 
our  bee-yard  so  handy  that  two  men  can 
put  away  nearly  800  colonies  in  a  day,  and 
disturb  them  but  very  little. 

In  regard  to  this  wintering  problem,  in 
order  to  be  successful  there  are  a  few  things 
that  must  work  in  harmony  together.  First, 
good  stores;  total  darkness;  perfect  quiet, 
and  an  even  temperature  of  about  45.  If 
any  of  these  are  lacking  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  fly  earlier  than  we 
otherwise  should,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  wasting  away  badly  in  the  cellar;  then 
when  spring  comes,  do  all  you  can  to  keep 
them  warm  and  promote  early  breeding. 

At  this  time  they  require  man's  help  more 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year;  and  if 
you  expect  to  be  successful,  there  must  be 
no  let-up  until  every  hive  is  crowded  full  of 
bees  and  maturing  brood.  Yes,  I  mean  all 
that  that  implies,  and  a  great  deal  more;  for 
you  should  now  have  a  fine  lot  of  young 
queens  ready  to  make  whatever  increase  you 
may  desire;  but  if  you  do  not  understand 
rearing  good  queens  then  you  had  better  buy 
what  you  need  from  some  party  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  furnish  you  good  stock. 

don't  BARREL     HONEY    DIRECT     FROM    THE 
EXTRACTOR. 

Now  as  to  barreling  up  extracted  honey, 
as  some  advise,  right  from  the  extractor. 
This  is  something  I  can  not  endorse.  If 
you  are  very  careful  it  might  do;  but  with 
some  careless  honey- producers  it  is  liable  to 
do  much  harm.  Even  if  of  good  quality 
when  extracted  there  will  be  a  little  scum 
rising  to  the  top  after  a  few  days.  This,  if 
left  in  the  barrels,  gives  it  a  bad  appearance, 
and  many  times  hurts  its  sale.     Then  if  there 
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should  be  a  little  thin  honey  in  the  barrel 
this  will  also  rise  to  the  top  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ferment.  Here  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  always  used  large  storage- 
tanks.  With  them,  whatever  rises  to  the 
top  can  easily  be  skimmed  off;  and  in  draw- 
ing off  from  the  bottom  of  our  tanks  we  get 
only  the  thick  pure  honey  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. We  are  sure  that,  in  giving  this  part 
of  the  business  special  attention,  as  we  do, 
it  has  much  bearing  on  the  ready  s  >le  we 
find  for  all  we  can  produce  If  you  expect 
to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  you  must 
look  close  to  all  these  things.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  give  a  dollar's  worth  of  good  honey 
for  every  dollar  you  receive  from  a  custom- 
er; for  if  you  are,  your  customers  will  soon 
find  it  out. 

BEE- KEEPING    AND  OTHER    SIDE    LINES    NOT 
ADVISED, 

In  regard  to  running  some  other  business 
with  bee-keeping  I  must  say  I  don't  think 
much  of  it.  If  you  want  a  larger  income, 
just  add  on  one  or  two  hundred  more  colo- 
nies. I  don't  know  of  any  thing  so  nice  to 
go  with  bee-keeping  as  plenty  of  bees.  Some 
are  so  slack  that  a  large  per  cent  of  their  col- 
onies give  them  little  or  no  surplus.  This  is 
all  wrong,  and  shows  that  their  owner  is  not 
caring  for  them  as  he  should.  The  idea  of 
having  100  colonies,  and  getting  surplus  from 
only  75,  is  on  a  par  with  box-hive  apiaries. 
It  is  now  high  time  that  we  get  away  from 
that  slipshod  way  of  caring  for  our  bees. 
Don't  let  one  single  colony  sulk  away  its 
time.  If  they  will  not  work  without  it,  take 
away  from  them  all  the  honey  they  have, 
and  then  let  them  work  or  starve.  Some- 
times we  have  swarms  that  have  to  be  treat- 
ed in  this  way.  We  don't  keep  bees  for  the 
fun  of  lugging  them  out  and  in  the  cellar 
spring  and  fall,  and  what  stings  we  can  get 
through  the  summer.  We  care  for  them 
simply  for  the  dollars  we  can  get  for  their 
surplus  honey;  and  if  we  don't  get  some 
from  every  colony  we  know  it  is  our  fault. 
My  advice  is,  just  as  soon  as  you  find  a  col- 
ony that  is  not  doing  well,  attend  to  it  at 
once.  That  is  your  business  Either  put  it 
in  a  shape  so  that  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  all 
right,  or  unite  it  with  another.  If  you  don't 
want  to  do  this,  put  it  with  your  nuclei,  and 
consider  it  one  of  them.  I  frequently  find 
bee-keepers  who  allow  far  too  much  drone 
comb  in  their  hives.  It  is  certainly  much 
better  to  restrict  the  rearing  of  drones  to 
two  or  three  colonies  than  to  allow  many 
thousand  drones  to  be  reared  in  the  place  of 
worker  bees.  This  one  thing  of  itself  often 
makes  the  difference  of  several  pounds  of 
surplus  in  many  of  our  colonies.  It  will  pay 
you  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

My  friends,  in  the  above  you  will  find  a 
few  of  the  many  necessary  things  spoken  of 
that  make  bee-keeping  a  success.  Please 
weigh  each  one  separately,  and  in  doing  so 
make  all  the  improvements  you  can;  for  it  is 
my  hope  that  you  will  some  day  enjoy  suc- 
cess in  bee  keeping. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


[When  I  visited  Mr.  Alexander  it  was  ev- 
ident that  he  practices  exactly  what  he 
preaches  in  the  foregoing.  His  colonies  are 
all  uniform  —  so  much  alike  in  working  ca- 
pacity that  there  is  scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  flight  at  the  entrances  that  could  be 
detected.  Besides  being  uniform  in  strength 
and  working  capacity  they  were  all  very 
strong,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
where  he  was  rearing  queens  or  making 
some  experiments. 

This  article  may  serve  further  to  show 
why  it  is  and  how  it  is  Mr.  Alexander  is  able 
to  extract  without  using  the  uncapping- 
knife.  When  it  is  remembered  that  he 
waits  until  the  bees  begin  to  cap  the  honey 
over;  that  buckwheat  honey  is  very  thick 
in  his  State;  that  he  allows  it  to  ripen  fur- 
ther in  shallow  tanks,  removing  any  scum 
or  impurities  that  may  have  risen  to  the 
surface  meantime,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, too,  that  he  draws  the  honey  from 
the  bottom.,  drawing  off  only  the  thick  honey, 
it  will  be  seen  why  he  can  practice  extract- 
ing without  using  the  uncapping-knife, 
wherein  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  the 
majority  of  locaUties,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  wait  until  the  honey  is  fully  capped.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  say  I  believe  that 
the  great  mass  of  bee-keepers,  unless  they 
have  'proved  that  they  can  do  it  safely,  had 
better  not  extract  any  honey  that  has  not 
been  covered  with  capping— especially  so  if 
no  evaporating  tanks  are  used,  as  do  Mr. 
Alexander  and  others  who  extract  the  honey 
before  it  is  fully  capped. —Ed.] 


THE  IMPROVED  UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 


How  to  Hold  and  How  to  Use ;  the  Value  of  a 
Longer  Knife. 

BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


Some  time  ago  I  received  a  sample  of 
Bingham's  uncapping-knife  fr  <m  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  to  test.  The  blade  is  the  same  as 
usual,  only  an  inch  or  thereabout  longer 
than  the  regular.  The  handle  is  the  Cogg- 
shall  idea,  being  flat  on  the  top  and  bottom, 
as  the  knife  lies  on  the  table,  and  is  also 
planed  off  on  the  edge  next  the  shank,  so 
there  is  a  flat  edge  where  the  thumb  comes 
when  taking  hold  of  the  knife  when  using. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  uncapping  and  uncapping- 
knives.  We  have  felt  the  want  of  a  longer 
uncapping-knife  for  several  years,  but  have 
been  loath  to  ask  for  it  for  fear  this  extra 
length  would  make  the  knife  unwieldy,  or, 
in  other  words,  every  little  we  add  to  the 
blade  in  length  we  lose  in  leverage.  I  wish 
I  could  have  used  this  knife  with  the  blade 
an  inch  longer  than  the  regular,  OHe  season 
before  passing  an  opinion  on  it.  Our  extract- 
ing-f  rames  are  all  the  Langstroth  size,  most- 
ly with  i  deep  top-bars;  but  a  part  are  only 
§  inch  deep.  This,  after  figuring  out  the 
bottom- bar,  leaves  from  8  to  8i  inches  of 
comb   surface.     Eight  of   these  combs  are 
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used  in  a  ten  frame  body.  In  our  extract- 
ing upper  stories  this  wide  spacing.  If  in., 
makes  great  plump  fat  combs.  Now,  to 
uncap,  set  the  comb  to  be  uncapped  on  end, 
on  the  usual  sticks,  over  the  uncapping- tank, 
with  the  edges  of  the  comb  toward  you,  held 
in  position  with  the  left  hand.  We  start  the 
knife  at  the  lower  end  of  the  comb  to  be  im- 
capped.  At  this  stage  the  comb,  for  conven- 
ience, will  stand  on  a  slant  to  the  left.  Now 
begin  the  upward  movement  of  the  knife, 
back  and  forth,  endwise,  with  a  seesaw  mo- 
tion. This  makes  the  knife  cut  more  keenly. 
Now,  about  the  time  you  see  the  cappings 
are  going  to  fall  off  the  knife,  with  the  left 
hand  push  the  comb  to  the  right  until  it 
stands  perpendicular.  If  you  are  now  hold- 
ing the  knife  at  the  correct  angle,  the  bevel- 
ed edge  on  the  knife  being  on  a  level  with 
the  comb  after  it  is  uncapped,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  knife  will  be  an  inch  or  so  off  from 
the  uncapped  surface,  so  the  cappings  will 
clear  the  comb  and  fall  direct  into  the  uncap- 
ping-tank  below.  Uncap  deep,  clear  down 
to  the  frame. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  honey  could 
be  produced  by  using  nothing  but  foundation 
in  the  upper  stories  to  extract  from;  but  as 
this  is  impractical  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  uncap  deep  so  the  comb,  when  given  to 
the  bees  to  be  refilled,  will  be.  say,  one  inch 
thick.  This  leaves  the  cells  only  |  inch  deep, 
and  is  the  next  best  to  foundation.  Then  by 
l|-inch  spacing  the  combs  uncap  very  nicely, 
and  I  never  could  see  but  the  honey  was  just 
as  good  as  if  more  combs  were  used  in  the 
upper  story— i.  e. ,  closer  spacing. 

Keep  moving  your  knife  up,  with  the 
drawing  motion  mentioned  above,  until  you 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  comb;  and  if  you 
have  done  a  good  job.  and  there  were  no  in- 
dentations or  unusually  rough  surface,  your 
comb  will  be  finished  with  one  stroke  of  the 
knife. 

And  here  let  me  say,  no  one  will  ever  go 
back  to  narrow  spacing  after  once  trying 
wide  spacing;  but  don't  forget  to  uncap 
deep.  This  leaves  your  combs  the  regular 
thickness  when  extracted,  and  I  think  the 
honey  will  be  of  a  little  better  quality  in 
these  thin  combs. 


I  think  that,  after  reading  thus  far,  it  will 
be  easy  to  convince  the  reader  how  handi- 
capped we  have  been  with  the  regular  short 
Bingham  knife  as  it  has  been  manufactured 
heretofore.  Of  course,  those  who  still  prac- 
tice close  spacing  will  need  the  regular 
knife.  That  brings  me  to  a  point.  We  shall 
need  two  knives-  the  new  long  broadside 
knife  and  the  "regular"  knife.     I  inclose  a 


photograph  showing  the  proper  way  of  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  kmfe.  The  hand  is  turned 
up  in  order  to  show  more  cle  irly  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fingers.  The  thumb  and  first 
finger  grip  clear  down  on  the  shank  of  the 
knife;  in  fact,  the  first  finger  projects  down 
by  the  blade  |  inch  or  so,  while  the  thumb  goes 
clear  down  and  rests  firmly  against  the  blade, 
near  the  shank.  This  way  of  taking  hold  of 
the  knife  gives  one  very  much  better  lever- 
age than  he  can  get  by  taking  hold  of  the 
handle  only. 


You  will  notice  that,  with  this  grip,  the 
handle  can  be  made  shorter  when  I  prefer. 
Instead  of  cutting  out  that  part  of  the  ma- 
terial between  the  blade  and  where  the  shank 
turns  into  the  handle,  leaving,  say,  |  inch 
there,  and  turning  it  back  toward  the  handle 
as  shown  at  d,  in  the  drawing,  so  as  to  make 
a  wider  and  better  grip  for  the  thumb  and 
first  finger,  as  the  narrow  edge  of  the  shank 
is  a  little  sharp,  and  hard  on  the  first  finger. 
You  will  notice  that,  with  the  first  finger 
clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shank,  one 
has  a  very  great  leverage  over  taking  hold 
of  the  handle  only;  and  as  one  adds  to  the 
length  of  the  blade,  as  the  new  knife  will  be, 
he  needs  all  the  leverage  possible. 

This  matter  of  uncapping- knives  and  how 
to  uncap  is  getting  to  be  very  important, 
since  the  tendencies  of  the  time  are  in  favor 
of  leaving  the  honey  in  the  hive  until  it  is  all 
capped  and  cured,  before  extracting. 

Remus,  Michigan. 

[We  are  making  arrangements  to  put  on 
the  market  another  year,  if  the  trial  test  in 
the  hands  of  practical  honey -producers  jus- 
tifies it,  a  honey- knife  like  that  shown  in 
the  illustration  above,  having  on  the  shank 
a  semicircular  finger-piece  flange  on  each 
side.  When  the  knife  is  held  as  in  the 
lower  illustration  the  thumb  and  fore  finger 
get  a  good  solid  comfortable  bearing  on  the 
broadened  edges  much  better  than  with  the 
thin  knife-edge  shank  of  the  regular  style 
of  knife.  This  thumb- and- finger  shank  will 
in  nowise  interfere  with  handling  the  knife 
in  the  old  way;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  the 
closer  one  can  get  with  his  hand  and  fingers 
to  the  blade,  the  greater  leverage  he  will 
necessarily  have,  and  less  strain  on  the 
wrist.  If  the  blade  be  longer  it  is  much 
more  important  to  get  closer  to  the  work. 

The  Coggshall  flattened  handle  will  also 
probably  be  used  in  connection  with  this 
turned-over  edge  of  the  shank,  or  that  poi- 
tion  between  the  handle  and  the  blade.  The 
user  then  can  grasp  the  tool  in  any  fashion 
that  he  desires. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Mr. 
Townsend  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
honey- producers  in  the  United  States,  and 
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one  of  the  most  practical.  Our  assistant 
editor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Root,  is  now  on  his  way 
to  Mr.  Townsend's  to  test  a  power-driven 
extractor  outfit.  The  motor  will  be  of  the 
gasoline  type,  of  special  construction. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  problem 
for  some  two  or  three  years,  and  now  think 
we  have  it  nearly  solved.  But  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  it  we  propose  to  go  into  the 
field  where  actual  condiiions  are  met.  —  Ed.  ] 


REMOVING  COMBS   FROM   THE  HIVE    FOR 
EXTRACTING. 


How  to  Drive  a  Large  Part  of  the  Bees  out  of 

the  Supers  with  a  Smoker;  the  New 

Bee-brush,  and  How  to  Use  it. 

BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


In  how  many  apiaries  throughout  the  land 
does  the  season  for  extracting  become  a 
season  of  dread?  Time  was  when  it  was 
the  same  to  me;  but  long  experience  and 
careful  observation,  and  pointers  from  oth- 
ers whom  I  have  met  at  conventions,  and 
the  reading  of  articles  in  bee- journals,  have 
changed  all  this;  and  now  we  often  extract 
in  out-apiaries  in  buildings  very  far  from 
bee-tight.  During  the  robbing  season  we 
extract  all  day,  and  for  years  have  not  been 
compelled  to  stop  work.  To  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  management  to  accomplish  this  will 
necessitate  another  article.  The  present  is 
simply  to  cover  the  removal  of  combs  from 
the  hive  to  the  bee-house. 

We  work  in  pairs,  the  least  experienced 
doing  the  smoking,  although  to  smoke  bees 
"to  perfection"  requires  great  skill,  close 
observation,  and  faithful  work. 

The  next  hive  to  operate  upon  is  smoked 
while  we  are  about  to  open  a  new  hive. 
Smoking  is  done  through  the  ventilator 
which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in 
my  hive.  To  smoke  the  bees  at  the  entrance 
is  to  drive  them  into  the  super.  The  hive  is 
not  jarred,  but  handled  carefully.  The  cov- 
er and  cloth  or  honey- board  are  removed 
from  the  super,  and  the  bees  smoked.  A 
swinging  motion  of  the  smoker  throwing  the 
smoke  between  the  combs  from  end  to  end 
is  far  more  effectual  to  drive  the  bees  down 
than  to  smoke  in  the  usual  circling  motion, 
and  largely  across  the  combs.  If  there  are 
two  supers  on  the  hive,  the  combs  are  taken 
out  of  the  first  super,  shaking  the  bees  in 
front  of  the  hive,  but  so  far  in  front  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  brood- cham- 
ber before  the  super  next  to  the  brood- 
chamber  is  being  operated  upon.  We  work 
quickly  but  not  roughly.  Let  movements  be 
rapid,  purposeful,  but  not  nervous.  We 
avoid  crushing  bees;  and  by  having  straight 
combs  and  using  a  little  careful  judgment 
we  have  no  trouble  about  crushing  bees.  I 
now  catch  hold  of  the  top- bar  ends  with 
thumb  on  one  side,  fore  fingers  on  the  side- 
bar and  the  rest  of  the  hand  on  the  other 
side  of  the  frame  inside  of  the  hands,  fac- 
ms  each  other,  and  make  a  quick  shake 
followed  by  a  rapid  reversal  in  motion,  and 


another  quick  shake  down,  done  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  and  yet  the  bees 
have  had  three  attempts  to  dislodge  them, 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  To  hold  a 
heavy  comb  by  the  top- bar  lugs  alone  would 
break  the  lugs  in  many  cases;  but  by  also 
pressing  on  the  side- bar,  much  of  the  weight 
is  taken  from  the  lugs.  I  also  find  that  the 
staples  driven  into  the  top-bar  weaken  the 
lug,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  split  ofl?. 
Your  metal  spacers  would  have  the  opposite 
effect.  Unless  with  some  strains  of  Ital- 
ians, I  find,  after  such  shaking,  but  few 
bees  upon  the  comb.  Whatever  is  left  upon 
the  comb  is  brushed  off. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  tried  almost 
if  not  every  thing  recommended  as  a  brush 
if  within  reach,  and  some  things  which  had 
to  be  purchased  a  long  way  from  home.  A 
turkey  feather  and  wing,  or  a  goose  wing, 
was  the  first.  I  find  these  too  harsh.  There 
is  not  give  enough  to  them;  and  even  with 
an  experienced  hand  the  bees  are  likely  to 
be  more  or  lets  crushed  or  rolled  under  the 
feather,  and  they  will  fight  the  feather. 
I  have  seen  the  bees  do  it  many  a  time. 
Asparagus  and  weeds  do  not  last,  and  are 
too  irregular,  and  much  time  is  lost  in  look- 
ing for  more.  The  Coggshall  bee-brush, 
which  should  be  used  only  at  the  end,  has 
sufficient  play,  but  does  not  cover  enough 
surface  at  a  sweep.  The  Dixie  bee- brush 
is  all  right  at  first;  but  when  it  has  been 
put  in  water  it  hardens,  and  when  in  use  be- 
comes tangled.  However,  I  prefer  it  to  any 
of  the  above-named  articles. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  saw  cataloged  a 
German  brush,  and  sent  for  two.  It  is  a 
hair  brush.  Water  has  had  no  effect  upon 
it.  The  hairs  are  long  enough  to  be  pliable 
and  not  crush  the  bees  if  caught  between 
the  brush  and  the  comb.  There  are  neither 
too  many  nor  too  few  hairs  in  the  brush. 


THE  GERMAN  BEE-BRUSH. 

either  being  a  defect.  With  that  brush  we 
brushed  at  least  comb  surface  enough  to 
contam  30  000  lbs.  of  honey,  60,000  lbs.  be- 
ing one  crop.  I  showed  the  brush  to  many, 
the  editor  of  this  journal  among  the  num- 
ber, and  it  looked,  aside  from  a  dulling  of 
the  paint  on  the  wood,  about  as  good  as 
new.  Even  when  used  by  a  novice,  as  it 
was  many  a  time,  we  never  saw  the  bees 
try  to  fight  it.  It  was  shown  at  conven- 
tions here  in  Canada,  and  many  wanted  to 
buy  one  like  it,  among  them  some  of  our 
very  best-known  Canadian  bee-keepers  (I 
have  none  for  sale).  I  never  used  a  brush 
its  equal.  It  could  be  washed  in  a  moment, 
and  be  again  ready  for  use,  water  not 
changing  its  texture  as  with  vegetable 
matter  I  know  the  brush  has  saved  us 
from  many  stings  and  annoyances.  The 
lower- story  comb-,  when  a  third  have  been 
removed,   have  their  bees  shaken  into  the 
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super.  An  empty  super  is  taken  out  on  a 
barrow  and  filled.  If  two  supers  are  on  the 
hive  the  first  super  will  then  be  empty,  and 
it  can  be  placed  on  top  of  the  first  upon  the 
barrow.  We  often  (one  man)  wheel  a  bar- 
row with  two  twelve-  frame  supers  from  the 
apiary  to  the  house.  By  means  of  a  plank 
or  other  device  the  barrow  is  wheeled  direct- 
ly into  the  extracting- house,  and  this  meth- 
od is  much  easier  and  more  rapid  than  car- 
rying in  buckets. 
Brantford,  Canada. 


STRAINING  HONEY. 


How  to  Arrange  the  Uncapping-tank,  Strainer, 
and  Extractor. 

BY  T.    ARCHIBAT  D. 


I  have  read  with  pleasure  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann's  method  of  straining  honey  in  your 
issue  of  Feb.  1.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  it  works  well.  The  readers  of  Glean- 
ings are  legion.  They  live  in  every  part  of 
the  country  where  lives  the  honey-bee.  It 
looks  quite  reasonable  then  that  a  method  of 
manipulating  bees  or  honey  in  one  locality 
might  not  be  suited  to  another  in  which  the 
climate  is  altogether  different.  The  apiarist 
who  reads  the  up-to-date  bee  journals  has 
access  to  a  fountain  of  knowledge  he  can 
not  afford  to  be  without  in  these  days  of 
competition. 

The  method  of  straining  honey  is  not  one 
of  much  interest  to  the  bee-men  of  this  cli- 
mate. Honey  deposited  in  the  large  tanks 
used  here  settles  at  once.  In  a  few  hours 
every  foreign  substance  is  on  the  surface, 
where  it  can  be  skimmed  off.  Straining 
through  cloth  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  will  give  a  method  of  my  own,  which 
some  of  my  neighbors  are  adopting.  The 
following  sketch  will  be  its  best  explana- 
tion. 


A  is  the  uncapping-box.  It  is  one  of  Mc- 
Intyre's  make.  B  is  the  extractor.  --  C  is  a 
pan  which  receives  the  honey  from  both  A 
and  B.  Inside  of  this  pan  is  the  strainer. 
The  pan  is  14  by  20  inches  and  5  deep.  The 
strainer  is  made  by  tacking  wire  cloth  on  to 
four  strips  of  wood  i  by  1  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  receptacle.  This  strainer  is 
raised  from  the  bottom  2^  inches.  Four 
blocks  of  wood,  iXl  and  2^  long,  stand  in 
each  corner  as  its  support.     From  this  pan 


the  honey  flows  through  a  two  inch  pipe  to 
the  tank. 

This  method  is  simple,  cheap,  and  easily 
kept  clean.  You  can  have  a  number  of 
these  strainers.  They  make  good  covers  for 
hives  at  the  time  of  moving  bees.  The  size, 
14  by  20,  just  suits  an  L.  hive.  I  change  the 
sieve  every  half-day. 

Mr.  Holtermann  is  opposed  to  exposing 
honey  to  the  air.  "The  aroma  is  lost,"  he 
says.  It  may  be;  but  here  our  best  honey 
is  that  which  lies  in  the  tank  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  for  the  longest  time.  Had  I 
tanks  enough  I  would  leave  it  all  out  until 
the  close  of  the  extracting  season,  simply 
covering  the  tank  with  a  white  sheet.  Aft- 
er a  week  or  so  of  exposure  a  scum  resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  egg  covers  the  surface 
one-fourth  inch  thick.  I  want  this  out  of 
the  honey  before  I  can  it  up. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

[It  is  my  opinion  that  the  arrangement 
here  shown  has  something  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit  It  is  simple  and  cheap.  Con- 
ceding that  the  Holtermann  inside  of  the 
extractor  strainer  is  good,  it  requires  an 
extra-deep  can  and  a  special  strainer,  one 
that  is  not  easily  get-at-able,  and  therefore 
not  easily  cleaned.— Ed.] 


IF    I    WERE    TO    START    ANEW,    WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 


Prefer  8-f  rame  Langstroth  Hive  and  Nail-spaced 
Frames  with  a  Special  Bottom-board. 

BY  DR.   C.  C    MILLER. 


To  tell  what  contraptions  I  would  use  if  I 
were  to  begin  bee  keeping  all  over  again  is 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  telling  what  I  am 
using  now;  for  in  nearly  all  cases  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  change,  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  whenever  I  have  learned  of  something 
better.  Certain  ly  I  would  not  begin  with 
bees  in  a  sugar-barrel,  as  I  did  45  years  ago. 

But  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  if  I  were 
to  begin  anew  I  would  have  at  least  the 
home  apiary  paved  with  Portland  cement, 
with  slight  elevations  at  the  proper  places  to 
serve  as  stands,  so  that  the  stands  would  be 
part  of  the  pavement,  always  ready  in  place. 
This  latter  for  two  reasons:  Because  in  the 
long  run  it  would  be  cheaper  than  even  the 
cheapest  wooden  stands;  and  also  because 
bottom- boards  would  probably  rot  less  on 
cement  than  on  wood. 

But  the  first  cost  of  the  cement  paving 
would  be  considerable,  and  I  should  have  a 
strong  desire  to  have  the  feeling  that  any 
investment  in  that,  as  well  as  in  buildings, 
etc.,  would  be  a  safe  investment,  without 
any  fear  that,  in  the  years  to  come,  others 
might  locate  so  close,  and  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  drive  me  out  of  that  location.  So  I 
think  if  I  were  to  begin  again  I  would  do  my 
utmost  to  start  a  crusade  for  legislation  that 
would  in  some  way  give  me  a  legal  right  to 
a  given  territory,  even  if  I  had  to  pay  heavi- 
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ly  for  it.  The  day  may  never  come  when 
the  bee-keeper  shall  have  a  legal  right  to 
territory;  but  if  so,  then  the  day  will  never 
come  when  bee-keeping  will  be  on  a  stable 
footing  like^any  other  business. 

After  getting  that  Portland  cement  laid  I'm 
not  sure  but  every  thing  else  would  be  about 
the  same  as  I  have  to-day;  so  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  have,  mentioning  it  wherever  I'd  like 
any  thing  different.  It  is  well  to  premise 
that  white  clover  is  pretty  much  the  only 
source  of  surplus  in  my  locality,  making  it 
advisable  to  work  for  comb  honey;  although 
a  fall  flow  from  cucumbers  and  some  other 
things  generally  helps  to  fill  up  the  hives  for 
winter.  ' 

My  hives  are  eight- frame  dovetailed,  used 
two- story  high  whenever  needed  before  the 
honey- harvest,  but  always  reduced  to  one 
story  when  supers  are  given.  (If  I  were  not 
giving  close  attention  to  my  bees  I  should 
want  larger  hives  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  starvation  in  winter. ) 

My  frames  are  Miller  frames,  and  here  is 
a  good  place  to  say  that  preference  is  always 
given  to  that  which  is  like  what  others  have 
—in  other  words,  to  that  which  is  in  fashion 
and  to  be  found  listed  in  the  catalog  of  deal- 
ers so  long  as  they  catalog  any  thing  nearly 
as  good  as  the  best;  so  I'm  pretty  well  in 
fashion.  I  think  the  Miller  frame  is  the 
most  unfashionable  thing  I  have.  That's  as 
much  as  to  say  that  I  think  it  a  good  deal 
better  than  any  thing  regularly  listed,  al- 
though it  doesn't  vary  so  much  from  the 
fashion  after  all.  It's  a  plain  wood  frame, 
with  top  bar,  end- bars,  and  bottom  bars  all 
the  same  width,  1|  inches.  Top-bar  is  i 
thick,  with  the  ordinary  double  saw-kerf  and 
wedge  for  fastening  in  foundation,  with  cut- 
off ends  ■  Bottom  bar  is  in  two  parts,  each 
J  inch  wide,  the  lower  edge  of  the  founda- 
tion occupying  the  |  space  between  the  two 
parts,  thus  makiniar  the  finished  bottom-bar 
1|  inches  wide.  The  frame  is  filled  with 
foundation  which  touches  the  end-bars  at 
each  end.  It  is  deep  enough  so  that,  after 
it  is  wedged  in  the  top- bar,  it  comes  down 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  bottom- bar. 
Only  one  part  of  the  bottom-bar  is  nailed  on 
until  the  foundation  is  in  place;  and  after 
the  foundation  is  in  place  the  second  half  of 
the  bottom- bar  is  nailed  on,  and  at  the  mid- 
dle a  nail  is  driven  through  both  parts, 
squeezing  the  foundation  tight  between  the 
two  parts.  "The  frame  is  spaced  automatic- 
ally endwise  by  the  usual  staple;  but  the 
side  spacing  is  by  means  of  common  IJ-inch 
nails  driven  in  so  as  to  project  |  inch.  If  I 
lived  in  Europe  I'd  use  nails  with  heads  of 
the  proper  thickness  to  be  driven  in  automat- 
ically the  right  depth.  But  I  don't  live  m 
Europe.  If  I  were  beginning  all  over,  I'd 
send  to  Europe  for  the  right  kind  of  nails, 
or  else  have  them  made  to  order,  although  I 
suppose  it  would  be  an  expensive  thing  to 
have  only  a  few  thousand  made  to  order. 

As  already  shown,  the  frame  is  entirely 
filled  with  foundation,  and  to  prevent  its 
sagging  or  buckling  I  again  depart  from  the 
fashion  by  using  five  foundation- splints  per- 


pendicularly, each   splint   being  iV  square, 
and  boiled  in  wax. 

Proof  that  I  am  not  over- conservative  lies 
in  the  fact  that  I  have  deserted  the  reversi- 
ble bottom- board— my  own  invention— al- 
though the  one  I  am  now  using  is  equally  my 
own  invention,  if  any  thing  so  simple  can  be 
called  an  invention.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  plain  box  two  inches  deep,  open,  of  course, 
at  the  entrance  end.  That  allows  a  space  of 
two  inches  under  the  bottom  bars  all  the 
year  round  except  during  the  honey- harvest. 
At  that  time  the  space  is  filled  up  so  as  to 
leave  only  J  or  |  inch  under  bottom-  bars. 
To  fill  up  this  space  a  sort  of  rack  is  made 
of  any  old  stuff  t-plit  up  and  then  nailed  to- 
gether, raft- fashion,  by  cross-pieces.  This 
keeps  the  bees  from  building  down  just  as 
well  as  if  it  were  solid,  but  gives  extra 
chance  for  ventilation. 

For  surplus  arrangement  the  T  super  (but 
I  wouldn't  Uke  to  have  the  T  super  without 
knowing  how  to  use  it),  with  plain  wood  sep- 
arators, and  one-piece  two-beeway  sections 
4iXli,  with  possible  experimenting  to  get 
a  section  of  same  weight  but  a  little  thinner 
and  taller. 

For  hive-covers  I'd  get  an  outfit  to  start 
with  of  zinc- covered  ones  with  dead- air 
space,  groan  at  the  thought  of  paying  about 
30  cents  apiece  for  them,  and  then  go  to  ex- 
perimenting on  cloth,  paper,  ruberoid,  etc., 
to  see  if  I  couldn't  find  something  just  as 
good  at  less  cost. 

Perhaps  that's  as  far  as  I  need  to  go;  for 
those  are  about  all  the  things  that  would 
make  any  serious  trouble  for  one  if  he  should 
make  the  wrong  start.  Of  course,  I  would 
have  smoker,  bee-brush,  hive-tool,  bee-veil, 
tent-escape,  etc.,  but  it  wouldn't  be  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  change  any  one  of  these;  but 
it  would  be  a  serious  matter,  as  I  know 
from  experience,  to  change  hives. 


THE     FERRIS     SYSTEM    OF     PRODUCING 
COMB  HONEY,  AND  SWARM  CONTROL. 


The  Ferris  Comb-honey  Attachment ;  its  Advan- 
tage over  other  Forms  of  Supers. 

BY  A.  K.  FERRIS. 


Continued  from  page  SS2, 

A  comb  of  brood  is  used  on  either  side  of 
the  attachment,  as  shown  in  cuts  11  and  12. 
These  combs  of  brood  are  the  most  power- 
ful agents  we  have  to  induce  comb-building 
and  honey- storing. 

A  few  days  before  we  remove  the  old 
queens  we  slip  a  frame  or  two  of  foundation 
in  the  center  of  each  brood- nest,  in  order  to 
get  nice  clean  white  combs  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  attachment.  This  will 
be  drawn  out,  and,  if  done  properly,  will  be 
well  filled  with  eggs  and  larv^.  It  is  very 
important  that  they  be  as  full  as  possible. 

In  some  localities  where  pollen  is  very 
abundant  at  the  time  of  the  flow,  drone- 
comb  foundation  may  be  used  in  sections  to 
exclude  it,  for,  no  doubt,  nearly  all  have  no- 
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ticed  that  the  pollen  is  stored  exclusively  in 
worker  comb  At  one  time  I  confined  a 
queen  on  drone  comb,  and  found  that,  al- 
though they  would  rear  worker  brood  in 
drone  comb  when  compelled  to  do  so,  and 
would  even  carry  pollen  freely,  yet  it  re- 
mained on  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  but 
was  not  stored  in  the  drone  comb.  In  local- 
ities like  mine  this  drone  comb  is  not  abso- 
lutehj  needed,  as  but  very  little  pollen  is 
cjmmg  in  during  the  flow. 


FIG.   12. 

With  a  bottom  entrance  and  a  full  story 
of  brood  below  and  an  excluder  between, 
the  amount  of  pollen  that  would  be  placed 
above  would  be  exceedingly  small;  in  fact, 
1  have  put  combs  of  pollen  above  which  re- 
sulted in  its  being  used  up;  but  I  know  that 
localities  differ,  and  one  has  to  adopt  meth- 
ods to  suit  his  locality. 


FIG.  12J. 
At  this  point  we  might  notice  profitably 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  GAINED  BY  THIS  METHOD. 

The  first  thing  generally  considered  by 
bee-keepers  is  the  cost,  so  we  will  begin 
with  that.  With  the  equipment  for  extract- 
ed honey,  the  only  extra  necessary  is  the 
comb  honey  attachment,  which  costs  about 


half  the  amount  for  a  half-depth  super  and 
that  of  the  cheapest  make;  yet  in  this  we 
use  the  wire- cloth  separator,  which  has  been 
excluded  on  account  of  cost  largely,  and 
this  still  brings  the  cost  of  fitting  up  an  api- 
ary about  $1.00  per  hive  less  than  if  fitted 
with  the  ordinary  single-depth  super. 

Again,  these  attachments  are  so  open  that 
honey  can  be  stored  away  in  them'until  you 
wish  to  prepare  for  shipment,  as  it  gives  a 
free  circulation  of  air  on  all  sides;  then 
when  through  with  them  for  the  season  they 
can  be  taken  apart  easily  and  quickly,  and 
stowed  away  in  an  exceedingly  small  space. 

Last,  and  best  of  all,  you  are  prepared 
for  any  kind  of  season;  and  if  you  wish  to 
run  for  extracted  honey  wholly,  or  for  comb, 
you  can  do  so.  In  other  words, -you  are 
master  of  the  situation,  and  have  the  appli- 
ance that  will  produce  more  pounds  of  hon- 
ey, and  that  strictly  fancy,  than  any  other 
device  now  in  use.  All  of  this  is  on  the  side 
of  controUirg  swarming  besides,  but  this 
will  be  considered  later. 

PREVENTION  OF  INCREASE. 

This  subject  is  so  broad  and  so  many  fac- 
tors enter  mto  it  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discuss  it  from  these  varied  conditions.  In 
the  first  place,  we  all  know  that  what  will 
entirely  prevent  in  one  case  will  have  but 
little  effect  m  another.  In  some  cases  bees 
have  filled  their  hive  and  portico,  and  then 
gone  underneath  and  filled  all  the  available 
space  with  honey.  In  other  cases  bees  have 
filled  their  hive,  and,  when  no  more  space 
was  available,  have  simply  done  nothing 
practically,  because  they  had  no  more  room. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  them 
swarm. 

On  the  other  hand  I  purchased  two  tested 
gray  Carniolan  queens  of  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
and  their  bees  prepared  to  swarm  when  no 
honey  had  been  coming  in,  and  they  had 
only  three  frames  of  brood  and  plenty  of 
empty  combs,  room,  and  honey.  On  ac- 
count of  their  persistent  disposition  to  swarm, 
later  in  the  season  I  broke  up  these  two 
colonies  and  made  nuclei  of  their  brood;  but 
in  nearly  every  case  these  nuclei  constructed 
queen  cells  persistently,  and  finally  one 
swarmed  with  less  than  a  quart  of  bees. 

The  other  colonies  in  the  same  yard  of 
different  races,  and  from  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent breeders,  made  no  attempt  whatever 
at  swarming.  In  another  case  our  neighbor 
had  a  swarm  of  blacks  that  had  reared 
brood  extensively  in  the  cellar,  and  had 
queen  cells  in  process  of  development  when 
set  on  their  summer  stands.  In  this  case  he 
cut  them  out  and  used  them  in  some  queen- 
less  hives.  This  man  has  kept  the  same 
stock  of  bees  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  has  run  for  comb  honey 
and  encouraged  swarming. 

This  shows  that  the  disposition  to  swarm 
or  not  to  swarm  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
some  cases  than  in  others;  so  what  would 
absolutely  control  in  one  case  would  have 
but  little  effect  in  the  other.     In  order  to 
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comprehend  fully  this  subject  let  us  take 
another  illustration— one  we  are  all  familiar 
with : 

In  an  early  day  the  potato-plant  bore  seed 
freely;  but  men  continued  to  cultivate  them 
from  tubers,  until  now  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce tubers  at  the  expense  of  seed  has  been 
so  intensified  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in 
some  varieties  to  obtain  seed;  yet  no  one 
will  argue  that  the  potato  of  to-day  is  in  any 
way  inferior  because  it  does  not  produce 
seed;  for  all  know  that  it  is  just  the  oppos-iie. 

Look  again  at  the  wild  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  with  its  flat  cob  and  only  an  occasional 
kernel  here  and  there,  not  in  rows,  very  un- 
gainly in  looks,  and  then  at  some  of  the  va- 
rieties that  have  been  developed  from  it. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  careful  selection.    Now  in  regard  to  bees : 

Conditions  and  operations  have  tended  to 
breed  certain  races  in  certain  lines  for  al- 
most centuries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gray 
Carniolan.  They  have  encouraged  swarm- 
ing so  long  in  Carniola  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  become  very  prominent.  The 
black  or  German  bee  no  doubt  at  one  time 
was  one  of  the  best  of  races;  but  their 
mode  of  procuring  honey  by  the  brimstone- 
pit  resulted  in  destroyii  g  the  best  colonies, 
and  the  continual  breeding  from  the  more 
inferior  ones  has  greatly  affected  their  off- 
spring. But,  we  say,  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  control  of  increase?  Very  much  in- 
deed; for  in  order  to  control  swarming  suc- 


cessfully all  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration;  and  remember  that  the  hive 
or  method  that  will  prevent  in  one  case  may 
have  little  or  no  effect  in  another. 
Madison,  Wis. 

«»« 

PROF.  H.  A.  SURFACE  AND  HIS  STUDENTS 
IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


The  illustration  below  shows  a  view 
taken  of  Prof.  Surface  and  his  class  at  the 
State  College  of  Pennsylvania.  The  apiary 
where  this  picture  was  taken  is  located  in  a 
little  grove  a  short  distance  from  the  college 
grounds.  It  is  at  this  yard  where  the  pro- 
fessor has  been  conducting  various  experi- 
ments along  practical  and  scientific  lines. 
It  is  here,  too,  where  he  took  his  students 
to  make  demonstrations  and  at  the  same 
time  instruct  them  along  the  lines  of  prac- 
tical management  of  bees. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  apparently,  a 
kodaker  was  present  and  secured  the  ac- 
companying picture.  Prof.  Surface  is  in  the 
foreground,  pointing  out  the  queen  on  the 
frame  he  is  holding,  to  his  other  queen  (at 
his  right)  who  at  the  moment  looked  up, 
scarcely  repressing  a  smile,  while  her  hus- 
band with  intense  seriousness  is  evidently 
oblivious  to  the  kodaker's  presence. 

We  had  expected  to  have  Mrs.  Surface 
sing  for  us  at  the  field-day  meeting  at  Jen- 
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kin  town,  but  we  had  to  forego  that  plea- 
sure, as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get 
away. 

At  the  left  of  the  picture  will  be  seen  a 
large  open  drygoods  box.  Prof.  Surface 
had  put  a  number  of  the  colonies  in  winter 
cases  of  this  construction,  packing  them  in 
straw  or  leaves  for  the  winter.  When  we 
examined  the  bees  between  sessions  at  the 
State  College  convention  held  during  the 
last  of  March  we  found  them  in  good  condi- 
tion save  that  one  or  two  had  succumbed 
from  some  unknown  cause.  These  cheaply 
constructed  winter  cases  doubtless  serve  an 
excellent  purpose. 

As  the  trees  were  not  leaved  out  at  the 
time  this  picture  was  taken,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  "dissected  "  colony  was  a  fair  one, 
as  the  bees  were  fairly  well  bunched  over 
the  frames. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  IDAHO. 

A  Solar  Wax-extractor  so  Designed  as  to  Take 

a  Small  Stove  to  be  Used  Early  in 

the  Morning. 

BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 


Last  spring  we  built  the  solar  extractor 
shown  in  the  cut.  It  turns  on  a  tin  or  bolt 
in  front,  and  on  two  furniture- casters  in  the 
rear.  In  front  j  ou  see  a  door  which  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  lower  compartment.  The  galvan- 
ized pan  will  hold  a  lot  of  cappings  or  other 
material  to  be  melted,  and  the  wax,  as  melt- 
ed, flows  down  into  a  pail,  and  from  that  into 
another,  on  the  well-known  Rauchfuss  prin- 
ciple. A  part  of  the  floor  under  the  galvan- 
ized pan  is  cut  away;  and  if  wf  wish  tp  start 


the  apparatus  to  work  early  in  the  day  we 
melt  as  (much  wax  as  possible,  and  as  long 
as  possible  we  insert  a  small  coal  oil  stove 
in  the  lower  compartment  so  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  lower  side  of  the  pan. 
The  only  objection  to  this  arrangement  is 
that  S'jch  a  stove  requires  some  watching  or 
your  whole  ex  tractor  will  "go  up  in  smoke" 
some  day. 

Note  the  glass.  Instead  of  buying  a  big 
sheet  of  glass,  which,  if  broken,  makes  a 
considerable  loss  for  Somerford's  ' '  poor  bug- 
man,"  we  get  narrow  strips,  8  to  8  inches 
wide,  and  build  them  together  with  white 
lead.  These  narrow  strips  usually  cost  noth- 
ing. The  sash  and  glass  may  be  taken  off; 
the  compartment  containing  the  pan  may 
be  taken  off  from  the  lowest  compartment; 
the  machine  is  effective,  economical,  dissect- 
ible,  and  repairable.  See  the  piles  of  comb- 
honey  supers.  We  prepared  last  spring  over 
800  of  them,  with  sections  and  full  sheets  of 
foundation.     We  have  them  yet. 

Meridian,  Ida. 

[The  scheme  of  having  artificial  heat  in 
connection  with  solar  heat  I  saw  in  practi- 
cal use  in  Colorado  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin  and  one  or  two 
others  in  that  State  had  employed  the  com- 
bination for  some  time.  Whether  the  prin- 
ciple was  original  with  them  or  not  I  do  not 
know;  but  as  I  now  remember  it  they  claim- 
ed much  greater  efficiency— that  is,  they  got 
much  more  wax  from  a  given  quantity  of 
comb  than  when  solar  heat  alone  was  used. 
This  reminds  me  that  solar  heat  with  the 
sun  extractor  is  a  very  inefficient  wax-ren- 
dering device.  The  sun  extractor  should 
always  be  used  in  connection  with  a  wax- 
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press,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  lot  of  valu- 
able wax  lost.— Ed.] 


CORNERING    THE    COMB-HONEY    CROP    IN 

1905. 


The  Biggest  Honey  Deal  on  Record;    a   Little 
Inside  History  Just  Made  Public. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the 
early  part  of  1905,  the  condition  of  the  hon- 
ey market,  so  far  as  prices  were  concerned, 
was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Had  the 
season  of  1905  been  an  extraordinarily  good 
one,  or  even  an  average  one,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  prices  would  have  gone. 
Whether  fortunately  or  otherwise,  the  sea- 
son proved  to  be  the  shortest  ever  known  in 
the  experience  of  bee-keepers,  and  the  act- 
ual returns  showed  that  the  crop  was  a  very 
light  one.  In  the  Western  States  the  amount 
of  honey  secured  was  unusually  light.  In 
the  East  no  honey  of  any  account  found  its 
way  into  the  markets  except  from  Michigan, 
where  the  season  proved  to  be  good.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  crop  would  be 
short,  prices  began  to  tone  up. 

But  there  was  another  factor  at  work 
stiffening  the  prices  that  had  already  slump- 
ed to  a  low  level— a  factor  that  the  general 
bee-keeping  world  knew  nothing  about,  and 
we  bumped  up  against  it  only  incidentally  a 
short  time  ago. 

Thos.  C.  Stanley  &  Son,  formerly  of  Dixon, 
111.,  now  of  Manzanola,  Col.,  learning  from 
Gleanings  that  the  crop  was  a  very  short 
one,  conceived  the  idea  of  buying  up  all  the 
western  car  lots  of  comb  honey  in  sight. 
This  would  seem  impossible  if  not  fool- 
hardy. But  the  junior  member  of  the  firm, 
Thos.  J.  Stanley,  relying  on  the  reports  in 
Gleanings,  traveled  extensively  through 
the  West;  and  where  the  honey  had  not  al- 
ready been  sold  he  bought  it  up  until  he  had 
actually  cornered  some  35  carloads  of  honey. 
He  bought  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Neva- 
da, as  well  as  in  his  own  State,  Colorado, 
until  he  had  all  the  available  supply  of  table 
honey.  Wherever  he  could  hear  of  another 
carload  he  bought  that  up ;  for  it  would  not 
have  done  to  let  a  stray  carload  get  into  the 
Eastern  markets  and  knock  the  price  away 
down,  even  below  some  of  the  prices  he  had 
already  paid.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  get  into  the  position  where  he  could 
"bull"  the  market.  He  was,  therefore, 
forced  to  put  out  an  investment  of  between 
$90,000  and  $100,000,  trusting  to  luck  to  come 
out  whole,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  a  little 
profit.  This  took  "nerve"  to  go  in  that 
deep  when  it  is  remembered  that  comb  hon- 
ey rapidly  depreciates  in  value,  and  that  the 
selling  season  would  soon  be  gone. 

The  junior  Mr.  Stanley  figures  that  if  35 
carloads  had  been  allowed  to  break  loose  on 
the  Eastern  market,  depressed  as  it  was 
early  in  the  season,  prices  would  never  have 
advanced.  But  he  held  it  until  they  began 
to  tone  up,  now  and  then  letting  loose  a  car- 


load as  the  market  would  stand  it,  never 
letting  it  be  known,  of  course,  the  big  re 
serve  he  was  holding.  After  a  little  the 
buyers  were  forced  to  come  to  him  as  he 
was  the  only  man  who  had  any  supply.  He 
kept  selling  until  he  had  got  down  to  about 
twenty  carloads.  This  was  as  late  as  Thanks 
giving  day.  Things  began  to  look  a  little 
dubious  to  him,  especially  when  he  heard 
that  Cuban  honey  was  being  shipped  into 
New  York.  But  this,  fortunately  for  Mr. 
Stanley,  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  He  held 
the  prices  up,  selling  a  carload  here  and 
there,  until  at  the  close  of  the  selling  sea- 
son he  had  disposed  of  practically  the  entire 
lot. 

When  asked  as  to  whether  he  had  made 
any  money  out  of  the  deal  he  merely  remark- 
ed that,  while  he  advanced  and  held  up  prices, 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  cleaned  up  any 
very  big  profit.  When  I  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  he  would  try  it  again  or  not  he  gave 
his  head  a  doubtful  shake,  saying  it  took 
too  much  nerve  and  worry  to  handle  such  a 
lot  of  honey;  that  if  the  season  should  be  at 
all  favorable  with  an  output  of  between  600 
and  700  carloads  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey— well,  he  just  would  not  try  it. 

Probably  this  feat  of  Mr.  Stanley  could 
not  be  duplicated  except  in  a  like  season  of 
scarcity  of  honey.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  else  will  ever  have  the  nerve  to  buy 
up  $90,000  or  $100,000  worth  of  honey  and 
trust  to  luck  to  get  out  whole.  The  very 
great  danger  of  damage  in  shipment  to 
comb  honey  would  necessarily  make  capital 
very  slow  about  lajing  in  a  big  store  of  it. 

Thos.  C.  Stanley  &  Son  have  been  in  the 
bee  business  for  a  number  of  years,  having 
started  in  1884,  in  the  swampy  lands  of  Skil- 
let Fork  River  in  the  southern  part  of  Illi- 
nois. They  have  had  all  the  way  from  500 
to  2000  colonies,  some  winters  losing  large 
numbers  in  wintering.  The  senior  member 
of  the  firm  spent  seven  years  in  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  of  Tennessee,  some  75  miles 
north  of  Chattanooga;  but  it  is  the  junior 
member,  Thomas  J.  Stanley,  who  has  been 
the  active  honey- buyer.  We  are  glad  to  in- 
troduce both  of  these  gentlemen— the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  in  his  characteristic  atti- 
tude, for  he  is  devoutly  religious,  an  ardent 
Methodist,  and  now  in  his  76th  year  finds 
great  pleasure  and  solace  in  reading  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  works. 

The  junior  member  has  appeared  at  a 
number  of  the  National  conventions,  and  will 
be  recognized  as  the  active  man  of  the  firm 
of  Thomas  C.  Stanley  &  Son.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  physique  and  commanding 
presence,  with  a  pleasant  manner. 

I  may  state  thiit  it  was  with  some  reluc- 
tance '^n  the  part  of  the  younger  Mr.  Stanley 
that  T  obtained  the  facts  for  this  writeup. 
He  felt  that  some  among  the  bee-fraternity 
might  misconstrue  the  facts  here  given,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  company;  for  be  it 
known  there  are  a  few  bee  keepers  who  be 
lieve  that  many  of  the  honey-buyers  are  but 
little  better  than  a  hungry  vulture,  ready  to 
squeeze  the  last  cent  out  of  them,  buying  at 
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a  low  price  and  selling  at  a  high  one;  but 
when  they  one  and  all  remember  the  services 
performed  by  this  firm  last  year,  and  when 
they  consider  that  the  Stanleys  made  "no 
great  speck  "  out  of  the  big  deal  with  all 
its  worry,  I  think  we  may  safely  exonerate 
them— nay,  rather,  extend  them  a  vote  of 
thanks,  for  the  market  has  been  stiffer  ever 
since. 

Are  Thos.  C.  Stanley  &  Son  on  the  market 
again  for  comb  honey  for  1906  ?  Really.  I 
do  not  know.  The  last  talk  I  had  with  the 
junior  member  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  probably  quit  the  honey-buying  busi- 
ness and  go  into  something  more  profitable, 
involving  less  risk. 


THE  BABY-NUCLEUS   IDEA  NOT  NEW. 


Some  Experiments  with  Different  Forms  and 
Sizes. 


BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 

From  articles  written  for  the  bee-journals 
of  the  last  few  years  one  might  be  led  to 
imagine  that  the  "baby  nucleus"  is  some- 
thing new,  but  such  is  not  a  fact;  for  at  va- 
rious times  in  the  past  many  bee-keepers 
have  tested,  adopted,  and  discarded  some 
such  arrangement  for  the  economical  mat- 
ing of  queens.  My  own  first  experience 
with  them  was  in  the  late  nineties,  when  I 
saw  them  in  successful  operation  at  the 
home  apiaries  of  Mr.  Thos.  Chantry,  then  of 
South  Dakota.  His  fbaby  nuclei  consisted 
of  a  case  similar  to  the  old  Heddon  super, 
containing  four  little  colonies  under  one 
roof,  with  4JX4JX1J  beeway  sections  for 
frames.  With  these  I  had  partial  success 
in  South  Dakota  and  Idaho,  so  that  when 
E.  R.  Root  called  in  1901  I  had  in  operation 
several  such  quadruple  nuclei  of  the  Chan- 
try type. 

These  proving,  on  more  extended  trial, 
unsatisfactory,  my  next  move  was  to  make 
frames  8X8J,  so  that  two  such  frames  would 
go  into  a  standard  frame.  These  were  very 
satisfactory;  and  if  I  had  been  content  to 
end  my  experiments  as  to  size  of  nuclei  and 
nucleus  frames  at  that  time  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  mated  far  more  queens  with  less 
labor  and  expense  during  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. However,  to  ease  a  surplus  of  in- 
growing ideas  I  made  50  boxes  of  the  Banks- 
ton- Laws  type,  using  them  one  season, 
mating  a  good  many  queens  from  them ;  but 
they  proved  to  be  failures  except  when  ev- 
ery condition  was  very  favorable.  Then,  of 
course,  I  had  to  test  the  little  two- comb 
Pratt  box  for  frames  4x5f;  also  50  boxes 
to  hold  one  ordinary  5|X17§  shallow  ex- 
tracting-frames. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  did  not  study 
all  available  literature  in  regard  to  these 
"monkey  fixins',"  for  I  think  that  few  have 
entered  upon  the  subject  with  more  interest, 
or  given  it  much  more  study. 

The  cuts  herewith  show  a  part  of  my  baby- 
nucleus    mating-yard   as   it   appeared    last 


August.  The  Pratt  boxes  are  seen  in  the 
middle  row,  while  the  others  contain  one 
shallow  extracting-comb  each.  These  long 
one-comb  boxes  were  made  so  that  one  side 
could  be  removed;  and  by  cleating  two  such 
boxes  (minus  one  side  each)  together,  and 
adding  a  single  wide  lid,  a  fine  three-frame 
nucleus  box  is  the  result,  and  all  were  so 
remodeled  during  the  past  winter. 

These  boxes,  by  a  suitable  dividing  wall 
across  the  middle,  may  be  converted' into 
double  mating  boxes  for  the  frames  51X8. 
This  latter  size  of  frame  I  think  will  prove 
best  of  all— a  happy  medium:  at  least  I  have 
such  confidence  in  them  that  I  have  enough 
on  hand  for  100  nuclei.  I  never  use  less  than 
a  large  cupful  of  bees  in  a  mating-box,  and 
in  cool  weather  a  pint  will  be  better,  for  the 
100  to  200  bees  in  the  little  boxes  seldom 
could  or  did  induce  a  queen  to  mate  or  lay 
promptly  unless  weather  and  nectar-flow 
were  favorable. 

We  use  two  styles  of  feeders  in  our  mat- 
ing-boxes.  We  soon  found  that  Pratt's  plan 
of  waxing  the  lower  inside  of  the  hive  was 
a  failure  here,  as  no  such  arrangement  will 
long  hold  water  or  feed  in  this  climate. 

A  plan  that  does  work  very  well  is  to 
make  the  bottom-board  of  |  material  groov- 
ed as  irtthe  Alexander  feeder,  well  waxed. 
Then  squirt  the  feed  right  into  the  en- 
trance. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  make  a  shallow 
pan,  say  J  inch  deep,  of  roofing- paper  (not 
tarred)  of  a  size  to  fit  loosely  on  the  floor  of 
the  nucleus,  under  the  frames.  In  this  pan 
put  a  float  or  a  little  excelsior,  and  squirt  in 
the^feed  with  a  Pratt  bulb  feeder. 

Another  useful  point— in  confining  nuclei 
or  full  colonies  well  ventilated,  if  you  must 
leave  for  an  out-apiary,  and  can  not  return 
in  time  to  release  the  bees,  just  fill  the  en- 
trance with  "Good"  candy;  or,  if  this  will 
not  retain  the  bees  as  long  as  you  wish, 
make  a  tin  or  wooden  tube  as  long  as  neces- 
sary; fill  with  candy,  and  adjust  to  the  en- 
trance so  that  the  bees  must  eat  through  to 
get  out. 

A  SUGGESTION  BASED    ON    THE    ALEXANDER 
PLAN  OF  MATING. 

As  the  Alexander  plan  of  mating  queens 
has  been  very  successful  with  us  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  two  to  four  nuclei  can  be 
built  together,  the  compartments  separated 
by  double  queen- excluders.  In  this  case 
brood  will  probably  be  necessary  in  each 
compartment;  and  if  one  queen  is  wanted, 
all  must  be  taken,  and  young  virgins  or  cells 
introduced  to  all  at  one  operation. 

Now  a  point  which  I  think  valuable  to 
users  of  the  new  5|x8  nucleus  frames.  As 
these  frames  are  unspaced  we  make  use  of 
the  "Chantry  stick-bar,"  little  bars  tbXIX 
9|,  which,  when  placed  between  the  top- 
bars  of  the  little  frames,  not  only  space  them 
but  form,  with  the  top-bars,  a  warm  bee- 
tight  inner  cover  to  the  little  boxes.  If  one 
has  to  haul  these  mating-boxes  I  think  it 
would  pay'  to  add  little  end- bars  to  the 
stick-bar,  say   two   inches  deep,  making  a 
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ATWATER'S   baby-nucleus   MAIING-YARD, 


bottomless  shallow  frame,  which,  when 
placed  between  the  SfXS  frames,  would 
both  space  them  and  prevent  all  "swing" 
in  hauHng.  Less  and  less  do  I  care  to  run 
any  size  of  mating-box  without  brood,  and 
every  thing  in  as  nearly  normal  condition  as 
possible. 
Meridian,  Idaho. 


[These  small  or  miniature  mating-nuclei 
in  point  of  use  go  back  of  Thomas  Chantry. 
Both  Mr.  Henry  Alley  and  D.  A.  Jones  an- 
tedate him  from  eight  to  ten  years.  We 
used  the  Jones  nuclei  back  in  1882,  and  at 
that  time  we  didn't  know  its  value.  Histo- 
ry repeats  itself  sometimes,  in  that  we  have 
to  rediscover  some  good  things.— Ed.] 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME  YARD. 
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THE    HONEY-MARKET. 


A  Railroad  Engineer's  Views  on  the  Subject; 

Why  Honey  Should  be  Sold  Direct  to 

the  Consumer. 


BY  A.  C.   ARMSTRONG. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  can  give  any  secret 
for  stimulating  the  appetite  for  honey,  page 
2iJ9.  1  think  it's  born  in  us  to  like  honey; 
anyhow,  I  have  been  fond  of  honey  ever 
since  I  was  born.  Why !  is  not  honey  high 
enough  now— that  is,  to  the  consumer?  I 
saw  in  a  store  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  month 
ago  fancy  honey  marked  30  cts.  (seems  as 
if  this  is  nearly  high  enough) ,  while  over  on 
the  public  market  the  dealers  pay  the  pro- 
ducer 10  cts.  It  appears  that  the  middle- 
men get  the  Hon's  share  of  the  deal.  Hence 
we  should  dispense  with  middlemen  as  much 
as  possible,  and  I  am  sure  it  can  be  done  to 
a  great  extent.  I  should  see  that  my  neigh- 
bors know  1  had  honey  to  sell  at  a  reasona- 
ble figure ;  and,  if  within  driving  distance  of 
any  town,  I  would  advertise  somewhat,  as 
the  consumer  always  pays  for  the  advertis- 
ing. I  would  see  that  all  in  it  knew  that  I 
had  honey,  even  if  I  had  to  have  a  house  to- 
house  canvass  of  the  place.  Go  weekly. 
Djn't  think  if  you  have  asked  a  party  to 
buy  honey  once,  and  met  with  refusal,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  trying  again,  for  the 
next  time  he  may  want  some,  and  have  the 
money  handy  or  some  other  thing. 

Twenty  years  ago  my  father  had  a  farm 
of  130  acres.  He  raised  grain  and  potatoes ; 
kept  two  cows.  One  day  his  shoe-dealer 
asked  him  to  bring  him  a  little  fresh-made 
butter.  Father  took  him  four  pounds,  and 
itie  shoe-man  gave  him  30  cents  per  pound, 
jast  the  same  as  he  was  paying  at  the  store, 
i'he  next  week  father  took  him  more  butter; 
and  the  shoe-man's  wife's  sister  wanted 
some  butter.  On  the  way  home  father 
bought  two  Jersey  cows.  In  less  than  three 
months  he  was  supplying  15  famihes  with 
butter,  eggs,  lard,  maple  syrup,  sausage, 
vinegar,  apples,  and  potatoes,  all  direct 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  At  present 
my  brother  does  the  business,  and  they  sell 
all  the  butter  from  40  cows,  all  the  eggs 
irom  22  farms,  buys  200  pounds  butter  per 
week  from  a  creamery,  has  sold  35  dressed 
chickens  per  week  since  July  last,  also  made 
30  hogs  into  sausage  and  lard,  and  the  but- 
ter route  has  taken  all  of  it  fresh,  and  no 
middleman  in  the  deal. 

in  1904  I  had  some  honey  to  spare.  I 
made  a  case  that  would  hold  each  section  by 
itself,  or  would  carry  one  section  alone,  and 
put  24  fancy  sections  on  the  wagon  with 
the  butter-man  to  sell  at  15  cts.  The  first 
day  he  sold  six  sections— just  a  bait,  you 
see;  next  week  he  sold  13  sections;  third 
week  a  whole  case,  and  more  called  for,  and 
they  took  all  I  had  to  spare  in  1905.  I  had 
no  honey  to  sell.  My  brother  says  his  cus- 
tomers wanted  a  ton  or  two. 

From  this  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
people  who  like  good,  fresh,  clean  stuff 
from  the  farm,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay 


for  it,  and  that  a  good  fresh  article  will  sell 
itself,  while  a  poor  article  needs  a  life- 
insurance  agent  to  sell  it. 

Now,  I'd  Hke  to  tell  you  about  buying 
honey.  In  1884  I  called  on  my  grandmother. 
She  sent  me  to  the  store,  near  by,  to  get  a 
little  honey,  while  she  made  some  biscuits 
for  supper,  as  1  was  fond  of  honey.  Well, 
I  got  the  honey,  and  the  sections  had  con- 
siderable empty  space.  All  this  was  filled 
with  dust,  and  the  cappings  were  covered 
with  fly-specks.  As  my  aunt  said,  "You 
got  the  honey  at  retail  and  the  fly- specks  at 
wholesale. "  She  uncapped  it  before  it  went 
to  the  table,  but  somehow  my  appetite  for 
honey  was  not  as  good  as  usual  just  then. 
It  did  not  taste  just  right. 

Another  time  I  was  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  when  the  grocer's  boy  came  in  with 
some  goods  in  a  box.  He  dropped  it  on  the 
table  with  a  thump,  and  away  he  went, 
whistling  "Down  went  McGinty."  My 
friend  went  to  taking  the  goods  out  of  the 
box,  and  a  section  of  honey  and  a  cake  of 
stove  polish  had  entered  into  partnership  — 
that  is,  the  stove- polish  was  inside  the  sec- 
tion, while  some  of  the  honey  was  outside. 
No  harm  was  done  to  the  stove- polish,  but 
the  honey  appetite  got  destimulated  a  bit. 

Another  time  I  bought  a  case  of  honey 
and  had  it  shipped  seven  miles  to  me.  It 
was  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase; but  on  arrival  it  was  mush  —  case 
leaking.  After  that  I  generally  carried  my 
honey  home. 

Now  a  word  about  wasting  honey,  p.  351. 
Do  people  throw  away  what  butter  there  is 
left  in  the  butter-dish  at  the  end  of  a  meal? 
I  fancy  not;  and  a  honey-dish  with  a  cover 
that  will  hold  a  section  thick  or  thin  won't 
waste  very  much  honey,  any  more  than  it 
will  of  butter. 

Again,  Mr.  Crane's  article,  page  284.  I 
bought  honey  in  1870,  and  had  to  go  to  a 
drugstore  to  get  it.  The  grocers  did  not 
handle  it,  but  druggists  had  a  ' '  strained  ' ' 
article.  ' 

My  family  are  all  healthy,  but  my  wife 
says  I  am  the  ' '  honey  hog, ' '  and  I  am 
healthy.  I  have  worked  since  Nov.  10,  1890, 
every  day  but  two.  I  was  sick  one  day  in 
1901,  and  Jan.  8  this  year. 

I  think  Mr.  Secor  overdoes  the  thing  in 
putting  honey  and  cream  on  his  pancakes 
(honey  is  enough  for  me).  I  wonder  he 
doesn't  want  some  maple  syrup  on  top  of 
the  cream— page  364. 

Wait  a  while  about  the  photograph.  There 
may  be  some  of  the  other  bee-keepers  who 
also  eat  some  honey,  although  I  have  heard 
of  people  who  kept  bees  who  never  tasted 
of  the  honey;  but  I  kesp  bees  for  my  own 
honey,  and  I  sell  only  what  I  can't  eat.  I 
have  some  call  from  among  my  neighbors. 
One  man  says  his  wife  is  very  fond  of  hon- 
ey, and  he  buys  her  two  sections  each  year! 
Yet  she  loves  honey  and  he  doesn't. 

My  brother  found  a  woman  who  came 
from  Germany  twenty  years  ago  who  had 
never  tasted  honey  in  America. 

Warner,  N.  Y. 
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QUEEN-BEE  RAISING. 


Favors    the    Establishment    of   Record-books, 

and  Keeping  Data  Relative  to  All  Queens. 

The  Importance  of  Good  Queens. 

BY  HENRY  HEIDORN. 


iThis  article  by  Mr.  Heidorn  was  read  as  a  paper  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Central  California  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  and  was  afterward  printei  in  the  Hanford 
Jcntrnal.  The  Association  voted,  however,  to  send  the 
paper  as  an  article  to  Gleanings,  and  we  hereby  take 
pleasure  in  placing  it  before  our  readers. — Ed.] 

In  response  to  the  secretary's  request  to 
prepare  an  article  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  members  along  the  line  of  bee  keeping, 
more  especially  on  the  value  of  good  queens, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
give  you  any  thing  that  is  new,  or  that  you 
do  not  know;  and  while  to  elaborate  in  a 
theoretical  manner  on  the  value  of  good 
queens  might  be  somewhat  of  a  dry  subject, 
1  will  resort  to  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tion in  the  field  of  daily  experiences.  The 
subject  is  rather  too  large  to  do  justice  to  in 
a  short  talk,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  men- 
tion but  a  few  conditions  that  appear  to  ev- 
ery bee-keeper,  making  a  demand  on  his 
time,  skill,  patience,  and  endurance,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  aims,  which,  I  think, 
might  help  us  to  realize  the  value  of  a  good 
queen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  bee- keepers 
who  are  extensively  engaged  in  bee-keeping, 
and  more  especially  those  who  make  bee- 
keeping a  success  through  their  efforts,  in- 
stead of  simply  making  money  out  of  bees 
because  of  an  unusually  good  pasture  in  a 
favorable  season,  will  agree  with  me  that 
queening  and  reqaeening  has  much  to  do  in 
keeping  the  apiaries  in  healthy,  strong,  and 
profitable  condition,  for  health  and  vitality 
and  the  making  of  good  opportunities  are 
necessary  in  the  acquirement  of  success  in 
any  line.  It,  therefore,  behooves  every  bee- 
keeper to  look  into  and  become  familiar  with 
the  art  of  raising  his  own  queens,  instead  of 
being  always  dependent  upon  what  others 
should  do  for  them,  or  to  do  without  what 
he  should  have. 

But  before  I  say  anything  on  this  subject 
let  us  consider  one  other  point  which  may 
prove  to  be  of  some  consequence;  namely, 
order  and  system.  No  banking  institution, 
railroad  corporation,  or  government  is  with- 
out an  orderly  system  which  enables  it  to 
transact  and  maintain  tremend  )U3  institu- 
tions with  success.  Order  is  heaven's  first 
law.  How  many  of  our  bee-keepers  keep 
order— such  as  enable  them  to  reap  a  benefit 
from  it?  I  think  there  are  some.  When  I 
first  started  to  raise  bees,  and  inquired  con- 
cerning queens,  having  been  much  disap- 
pointed I  was  referred  to  a  man  in  Southern 
California  who  was  said  to  be  quite  success- 
ful. I  learned  that  he  kept  a  record- book, 
and  raised  his  own  queens,  but  not  for  the 
market.  Having  obtained  several  queens 
from  him  I  tried  my  own  skill,  and  in  1899  I 
adopted  the  book  system,  I  numbered  all 
of  the  hives,  began  to  raise  from  the  two 
queens  imported  a  goodly  number,  and  in 


discarding  the  old  ones  introduced,  I  re- 
corded the  young  queens.  Time  offered  op- 
portunities to  observe  their  usefulness,  dis- 
position, and  their  several  distinctions;  and 
as  the  season  advanced,  this  book  showed 
me  the  year  during  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  queens  wtre  raised,  which  queen  they 
were  raised  from,  their  color,  size,  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  indicated  their  relation, 
if  any.  This  information  enables  me  to 
trace  usefulness,  disease,  and  worthlessness 
in  all  instances.  It  enables  me  to  avoid  in- 
breeding when  selecting  queens  for  breed- 
ing; gives  me  the  age  of  all  queens,  by  which 
I  avoid  that  indolent  and  inactive  disposition 
associated  with  feeble  bees  superseding  when 
retarded  by  adverse  conditions;  it  avoids 
many  instances  where  a  disorderly  hive 
would  go  to  pieces,  or,  if  able  to  hold  on, 
would  raise  an  inferior  queen  or  encourage 
the  appearance  of  laying  workers.  Know- 
ing a  queen,  when  failing,  to  be  three  years 
old,  I  can  act  with  safety  accordingly.  If 
but  two  years  old  I  look  for  a  cause.  In 
this  way,  by  observation,  I  have  gained 
some  remarkable  experience.  Unruly,  rank, 
indolent,  and  unskilled  bees  can  more  easily 
be  traced  and  checked  when  opportunities 
present  themselves.  I  need  worry  but  httle 
about  the  yearlings  during  the  swarm- 
ing season,  when  work  is  so  plentiful;  but 
during  that  time  I  can  watch  the  two-year- 
olds,  and  in  case  there  are  extra- good  queens, 
such  as  I  should  not  like  to  lose,  1  can  swarm 
them  off,  which  will  render  a  valuable  queen, 
which,  perchance,  you  might  have  lost  while 
being  busy  elsewhere.  I  am  able,  if  occa- 
sion requires,  to  find  a  superseding  queen 
among  the  three-year-old  bees  that  are 
ready  and  fit  to  do  good  work  in  building 
queen-eel's. 

This  brings  to  us  the  consideration  of  rais- 
ing queens.  Many  are  the  ways  and  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  different  queen- breeders, 
as  treated  in  the  magazines  and  instruction- 
books,  known  everywhere.  I  think  there  is 
but  little  to  be  said  at  this  lime  on  any 
special  method,  A  swarm  in  good  condition, 
preparing  to  swarm,  will  do  good  work.  If 
the  queen  does  not  suit,  take  unhatched 
eggs  from  your  good  queen,  and  place  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cells  in  a  broodless  hive; 
and,  when  started,  transfer  the  cells  to  the 
swarm  before  mentioned,  and,  if  more  suit- 
able, transfer  these  larvae  into  newly  started 
queen-cells  of  the  same  hive,  destroying  the 
rest  not  wanted.  This  work  should  be  done 
before  any  cells  are  found  capped  in  the 
hive.  If  you  are  obliged  to  resort  to  forcing 
cell-building  by  removing  or  caging  a  queen, 
give  but  one  set  of  cells,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, restore  order.  It  is  not  profitable  to 
give  them  a  second  hatch,  after  removing 
the  cells  when  completed,  neither  should  a 
new  swarm,  having  lost  its  queen  in  swarm- 
ing, nor  a  remaining  swarm  in  a  mother 
hive,  having  a  young  queen,  be  given  brood 
to  raise  its  own  queen,  nor  any  swarm  hav- 
ing lost  its  queen.  These  we  will  class  as 
disorderlv  hives;  all  are  incapable  of  doing 
good  work.    A  laying  queen  should  be  given 
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to  them,  and  the  swarm  re-itored  to  order 
as  soon  as  possible.  Among  these  three 
classes  are  to  be  found  the  various  stages  of 
demoralization,  all  more  or  less  connected 
with  danger,  threatening  the  queens  to  be 
introduced  into  such  hives.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  use  the  queens  which  for  any  reason 
are  next  in  order  to  be  discarded.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  method  of  saving  any  uncertain 
swarm.  Even  if  found  quite  reduced  it  takes 
much  work  off  your  hands  and  puts  these 
ramblers  to  work  again,  giving  them  time 
and  assistance,  if  need  be,  to  recuperate, 
after  which  they  receive,  in  turn  with  the 
rest,  a  young  queen.  All  young  queens 
should  be  given  to  orderly  swarms  onli'  so 
as  to  insure  their  safety  and  to  give  them  a 
fair  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  ability  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  And  for  another 
reason— in  giving  a  No.  1  queen  to  demoral- 
ized bees  they  wiJfind  themselves  incapable 
of  providing  for  the  brood,  which  is  neg- 
lected, and  in  time  decays,  while  the  queen 
is  retarded  and  disgusted;  nor  could  this 
be  overcome  until  enough  young  bees  are 
matured  to  resume  the  work,  and  the  result 
would  be  altogether  unsatisfactory.  A  few 
of  the  )  earlings  may  prove  to  be  poor,  some 
of  the  two  year-olds  show  s-gns  of  failing, 
and  all  of  the  three- year  olds  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  young  queens  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, using  the  superseding  swarms  for 
cell  building,  giving  them  the  smallest  num- 
ber possible,  say  from  one  to  three,  under 
construction  at  one  time,  when  they  can  be 
transferred,  cell  by  cell,  to  the  hives  to  be 
superseded. 

1  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  pro 
cess,  but  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  are  gaining  considerable  time  in  this 
way.  By  taking  the  matter  in  your  own 
hands  the  young  queen  will  be  ready  to  lay 
before  all  of  the  eggs  in  the  hive  have 
hatched. 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  a  good  queen.  Those  that  gather  the 
most  honey  are  not  the  most  valuable,  in  my 
estimation,  but  a  queen  having  the  greatest 
number  of  desirable  qualities  Some  years 
ago  1  raised  a  queen  which  I  called  a  Taylor 
queen.  She  was  a  great  honey  gatherer, 
but  her  bees  were  cross.  I  found  among  her 
third  generation  a  queen  superseding,  when 
but  a  little  over  one  year  old,  which  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  an  examination  of 
the  Taylor  queen,  in  the  different  apiaries, 
found  them  all  in  the  same  mood.  I  raised 
from  another  queen  of  good  habits,  color, 
and  form,  requiring  two  supers  for  two  sea- 
sons, and  found  that  all  the  young  queens 
were  absolutely  uselets.  This  I  state  to 
demonstrate  what  it  would  have  meant  to 
me  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain. 
Both  of  the  mother  queens  were  very  good 
in  one  way,  and  very  poor  in  other  ways.  A 
third  queen,  of  bright  color,  excellent  form, 
and  good  disposition,  was  hardly  ever  found 
laying  in  the  super.  The  combs  were  built 
smoothly,  and  were  filled  in  less  time  than 
any  other  in  her  locahty  She  was  certainly 
more  valuable  than  the  two  before- mention- 


ed queens,  taken  together.  I  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  both,  lost  an  opportunity  while 
raising  and  trying  the  young  queens,  and, 
on  finding  them  worthless,  the  old  queens 
had  also  ceased  to  be,  while  the  young 
queens  from  the  last  one  mentioned  were 
mostly  raised  cell  by  cell,  while  superseding. 

I  feel  certain  in  saying  that  1  gathered 
over  two  tons  of  honey  last  summer  more 
by  having  these  young  queens,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  fair  stocK  to  im- 
prove upon  during  the  coming  season. 

I  trust  that,  in  selecting  and  relating  these 
personal  experiences,  the  value  of  a  good 
queen  will  be  more  fully  realized;  yet,  with- 
out a  proper  system  of  management,  these 
points  can  not  be  successfully  brought  out, 
nor  should  we  forget  that  making  greater 
demands  on  the  queen,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, their  vitality  is  exhausted  in  a  short- 
er length  of  time  than  if  left  to  themselves, 
and  their  health  is  more  often  impaired. 
We  should,  therefore,  learn  to  raise  good 
queens,  ever  to  raise  the  standard  of  health, 
and  never  allow  any  condition  to  prevail  that 
will  bring  on  a  decline,  a3  would  have  been 
the  result  had  I  allowed  those  undesirable 
queens  to  spread  through  the  apiaries. 


V^^HY  A    BUCKWHEAT     HONEY-FLOW     CHECKS 
FOUL    BROOD. 

In  footnote  to  article  in  June  1st  Glean- 
ings you  wish  to  know  why  I  claim  buck- 
wheat honey  is  death  to  foul- brood  germs, 
etc.  I  will  say  frankly  I  do  not  know.  Ab- 
solute knowledge  is  not  to  be  had  in  this 
world.  I  believe  buckwheat  honey  to  be 
strongly  acid  from  the  amount  of  poison  in 
bee- stings  and  the  odor  of  the  apiary  at  that 
season;  and  I  believe  in  its  efficacy  as  a  dis- 
infectant, because,  while  foul  brood  will  gain 
steadily  during  a  flow  of  clover,  raspberry, 
etc.,  yet  just  as  soon  as  buckwheat  starts, 
in,  foul  brood  disappears.  For  instance, 
last  summer  I  left  one  colony  untreated  to 
show  my  brother  from  Florida,  on  his  ar- 
rival, what  real  foul  brood  is;  but  a  flow 
from  buckwheat  set  in  two  weeks  before 
his  arrival  On  his  arrival  not  a  cell  could 
be  discovered  in  the  colony,  and  the  colony 
is  free  to  date. 

My  deductions  are  drawn  from  an  obser- 
vation of  more  than  a  dozen  years,  vet  they 
may  be  in  error,  although  Alexander's  ex- 
perience seems  to  confirm  my  views.  A  col- 
ony or  tAo  show  slight  tracts  of  disease  at 
present,  and,  as  u^ual,  1  find  it  steadily  gain- 
ing during  apple,  raspberry,  and  clover  flow. 
I  wish   you   could  see  it  as  I  have  it   now. 
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Truth  is  what  we  all  want,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  error. 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  W.  W.  Case. 

[I  can  scarcely  believe  that  buckwheat 
honey  is  more  antiseptic  than  any  other 
kind;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
heavy  honey- flow  from  any  source  will  check 
and  often  cure  black  or  foul  brood.  As 
buckwheat  appears  to  be  your  main  source 
it  naturally  receives  the  credit  for  its  ap- 
parent curative  qualities.  Your  other  honey- 
flows  are  not  heavy  enough  to  act  as  a  check 
on  the  disease. —Ed.] 

PAROID  ROOFING   FOR  HIVE-COVERS. 

Have  you  had  any  report  on  the  use  of 
paroid  roofing  as  a  hive  covering  underneath 
the  wooden  lid?  I  have  used  this  now  for 
two  seasons,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 
The  taking- ofli  of  the  cover  of  a  hive  is 
sometimes  troublesome  on  account  of  being 
glued  down  so  tightly  by  the  bees;  and  when 
it  comes  off  it  comes  with  a  jump  and  a  jar 
which  is  not  very  quieting  to  the  bees. 
With  a  sheet  of  paroid  roofing  under  the 
cover,  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  hive 
without  extending  over  the  ends  or  sides, 
the  lid  comes  off  easily,  and  one  can  take 
hold  of  the  paroid  at  one  comer  of  the  hive 
and  lift  it  up  gently,  exposing  a  portion  of 
the  hive  or  taking  it  off  altogether,  as  one 
wishes.  The  bees  do  not  eat  into  this  ma- 
terial the  way  they  do  into  table  oil- cloth  or 
any  other  covering  that  I  have  ever  tried. 
Another  point  in  its  favor  is  that,  no  matter 
how  much  the  lid  warps,  this  piece  of  roofing 
will  lie  flat  on  top  of  the  hive  and  close  it 
tightly.  I  have  used  the  two-ply  roofing 
only.  Wm.  Hahman. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

[We  have  never  tested  this  paroid  roofing 
to  go  next  to  the  brood- nest,  but  I  have 
seen  it  in  use  on  top  of  hive-covers  in  lieu  of 
tin  or  other  cover  material.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  reports  from  others 
who  have  tested  it.— Ed.] 


A    SIMPLE    AND    EFFECTIVE  WAY  TO    CLEAN 
UNFINISHED   SECTIONS. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  late  about  how  to 
clean  sections  To  me  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  First,  extract  from  all  that  are 
worth  it;  then  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
bees  are  done  flying,  place  from  one  to  five 
of  them  at  the  entrance  of  every  hive, 
where  the  bees  still  come  to  the  entrance. 
They  will  be  cleaned  before  morning.  Leave 
them  there  till  toward  night,  then  remove 
them  and  replace  by  another  lot. 

Harvard,  111.  J.  L.  Anderson. 

[Your  plan  will  work  sasisfactorily;  but  a 
much  simpler  way  is  to  store  the  sections  in 
a  hive,  put  the  hive  a  distance  from  the 
yard,  and  let  the  bees  rob  them  out.  This 
may  seem  like  foolish  advice  to  put  in  a 
bee-journal;  but  knowing  so  many  practical 
bee-keepers  who  use  this  method  I  am  the 


more  bold  to  recommend  it.  But  the  begin- 
ner, at  least,  should  remember  to  put  the 
supers  containing  these  wet  sections  quite  a 
distance  from  the  yard,  otherwise  he  will 
cause  more  or  less  of  an  uproar  in  the  apia- 
ry; but  as  soon  as  the  honey  is  all  gone  and 
cleaned  off  from  the  combs  in  the  sections, 
every  thing  will  quiet  down.  — Ed.] 


A   SUGGESTION   TO  SAVK  BREAKING   SECTIONS 

WHILE   FOLDI>G    FOR   THE   SECTIO.N- 

PRE?!S. 

It  has  always  been  impossible  for  me  to 
fold  sections  and  pre?s  without  breaking 
seemingly  a  large  portion  of  them.  I  am 
aware  that  the  kind  of  lumber  and  proper 
use  of  machinery  have,  much  to  do  with  it. 
I  also  discovered  that  a  great  many  were 
broken  because,  in  folding  oy  hand,  we  were 
very  apt  to  bend  the  middle  corner  a  little 
too  far,  or  because  it  was  the  middle  comer 
it  received  more  strain  from  a  longer  and 
consequently  harder  strain.  To  avoid  this 
extra  strain  on  any  one  corner  more  than 
another  I  fastened  a  square  block,  1|  thick 
by  3J  j  by  31g.  on  my  Hubbard  press  just  be- 
low the  casting  which  supports  the  section 
while  the  corner  is  being  locked. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  section  is 
folded  around  this  block,  each  corner  re- 
ceives its  right  angle-bend  and  no  more. 
The  section  can  then  be  placed  above  in  the 
casting,  and  the  corner  locked  in  the  usual 
way.  With  me  the  above  saves  hundreds 
of  nice  sections  from  being  broken  every 
year;  besides,  I  can  save  a  little  time  in 
crimping.  The  above  dimensions  are  for 
4iX4J  sections.  F.  H.  Cyrenius, 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  May  28. 


SECTION  STAMPS  OR  LABELS. 

I  do  not  like  C.  G.  Dickson's  inscription, 
p.  1250,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  leaves 
the  impression  that  there  is  comb  honey  that 
is  not  pure.     Here  is  my  idea: 

Comb  honey  can  not  be  made  by  any  thing  but  bees. 
From  apiary  of . 

Let  us  put  this  fact  plainly  in  sight  of  ev- 
ery purchaser,  and  the  horizontal  bar  of  the 
shipping-case  is  the  place  to  put  it;  also,  if 
the  manufacturers  can  not  stamp  our  sec- 
tions at  reasonable  cost,  each  producer  can 
have  his  own  stamp.  I  should  like  my  stamp 
to  print  on  each  section,  besides  the  inscrip- 
tion above,  "This  assertion  is  backed  by  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  with 
$1000.  This  honey  came  from  the  apiaries 
of  F.  D.  Andrews,  near  Walsenburg,  Colo." 

Now,  to  go  further,  if  we  had  laws  to 
compel  each  producer  to  stamp  his  name  on 
each  section,  or  if  dealers  would  refuse  to 
buy  any  that  is  not  stamped,  we  could  then 
accomplish  something,  as  people  desire  to 
know  where  their  food  comes  from;  but 
when  there  is  no  way  of  knowing,  it  is  very 
easy  for  them  to  remember  some  of  the 
newspaper  stories  as  to  where  it  came  from. 

Walsenburg,  Colo.         F.  D.  Andrews. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  SUPERS. 

Nearly  a  month  has  passed  since  my  last 
visit  to  the  out-apiary,  and  it  is  now  August 
18.  The  buckwheat  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  snow-white  fields,  nestled  down  here 
and  there  among  the  meadows,  cornfields, 
and  pasture  lands,  remind  one  of  days  in 
early  spring  when  the  snowbanks  are  loath 
to  leave  under  the  enlivening  influences  of 
the  oncoming  summer  sun.  With  the  bloom- 
ing of  buckwheat,  cool  days  and  colder  nights 
come  on,  which  are  not  what  is  needed  for  a 
good  yield  of  honey  from  that  source.  Hot 
flays,  with  heavy  dews,  and  an  occasional 
foggy  morning,  are  the  ideal  for  a  prolific 
yield  of  nectar  from  buckwheat.  But  the 
bee-keeper  always  looks  on  the  hopeful  side, 
seeing  the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud,  even 
though  this  lining  may  be  on  the  side  from 
him,  and  hidden  from  his  outstretched  arms. 
In  just  such  a  hopeful  mood  I  am  again  at 
the  out-apiary,  this  time  to  see  that  all  col- 
onies have  sufficient  room,  should  there  be  a 
heavy  flow  from  buckwheat  through  return- 
ing good  weather. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  weather,  I  find 
that  most  of  the  colonies  are  well  along  in 
the  super  next  to  the  brood- chamber,  while 
the  most  of  them  are  beginning  work  on  the 
foundation  in  the  one  above.  Four  or  five 
are  quite  well  advanced  in  these,  and  with 
such  the  supers  are  exchanged,  the  one  be- 
ing nearly  completed  set  over  that  having 
less  work  done  in  it,  with  a  super  of  empty 
sections  on  top  of  the  two.  In  this  case  this 
top  super  was  of  no  value,  as  the  season  was 
so  poor  that  the  bees  did  no  work  in  it.  How- 
ever, in  this  race  for  honey  we  can  not  tell 
how  things  are  going  to  turn  out,  and  I  hold 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  always  better  to  do  a 
little  work  for  naught  than  to  have  a  loss  of 
10  to  25  pounds  of  honey  from  each  colony 
through  any  inattention  of  mine.  Forty 
minutes  to  an  hour  sufficed  for  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  at  this  time,  and  the 
whole  gave  me  an  excuse  for  an  enjoyable 
outing  with  the  auto.  This  was^  visit  No.  8. 
If  greatly  pressed  for  time,  this  visit  could 
be  dispensed  with  without  experiencing  any 
great  loss  in  honey  in  the  average  year. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  PUT  ON  ESCAPES  WITHOUT 
LIFTING. 

It  is  now  September  8th,  and  the  honey 
season  for  1905  is  ended,  as  no  surplus  is 
ever  secured  in  this  locality  from  fall 
flowers.     And  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 


singular  seasons  I  have  ever  known  as  to 
poor  weather  at  the  time  of  the  blossoming 
of  our  honey- producing  flora.  It  was  most- 
ly wet,  cool,  or  very  windy,  during  the  time 
of  clover,  basswood,  and  buckwheat  bloom, 
our  three  resources  for  surplus  honey,  and 
quite  generally  fine  and  warm  outside  the 
time  they  were  in  bloom.  We  often  have 
poor  bee  w^eather  during  the  time  one  of 
these  sources  for  honey  is  in  bloom,  and  once 
or  twice  I  have  known  it  thus  during  two  of 
the  sources  of  supply;  but  to  have  it  poor 
during  all  three  puts  the  season  of  1905  at 
the  top,  along  the  line  of  bad  weather,  dur- 
ing the  expected  harvests  from  all  sources, 
and  giving  it  the  name  of  the  "poorest  sea- 
son ever  known"  among  my  bee-keeping 
neighbors.  Enough  thia  nectar  was  gath- 
ered to  keep  their  bees  rearing  an  abun- 
dance of  brood,  resulting  in  much  swarm- 
ing, and  hives  light  in  stores  for  winter;  but 
the  surplus  crop  with  them  was  very  meager. 


USE   OF  THE  WEDGE     BETWERN     SUPER    AND 
EXCLUDER  BOARD. 

I  now  go  to  the  out-apiary  for  the  ninth  vis- 
it, and  the  chief  work  at  this  time  is  to  put 
an  escape-board  between  the  brood -chamber 
and  the  supers  of  the  whole  28  colonies.  To 
do  this  best,  one  of  the  escape- boards  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  hive,  before  I 
commence,  when  I  take  the  piece  of  wag- 
on-spring used  to  pull  the  staples  out  at  the 
first  visit  (a  long  stout  chisel  will  answer  in 
place  of  the  spring) ,  the  smoker  and  a  wood- 
en wedge,  \\  inches  wide  by  one  foot  long, 
the  same  being  two  inches  thick  at  the  big 
end,  and  go  to  hive  No.  1,  row  1,  stepping 
to  the  back  side  of  the  same.  The  point  of 
the  wagon- spring  is  now  pushed  between  the 
supers  and  the  hive,  or  between  the  supers 
and  the  queen-excluder,  where  one  of  these 
has  been  left  on,  as  with  the  tiered-up  hives. 
I  now  bear  down  on  the  "handle  "  end  of 
the  spring,  enough  so  a  crack  is  made  of 
sufficient  size  to  insert  the  point  of  the 
wedge,  pushing  the  wedge  until  a  one- eighth- 
inch  opening  all  across  the  back  is  made, 
when  puffs  of  smoke  are  driven  through  this 
crack  to  drive  the  bees  away.  I  am  careful 
not  to  make  this  crack  big  enough  at  first  to 
let  out  any  bees;  for  if  I  do,  they  are  sure  to 
crawl  all  about  on  the  back  side  of  the  hive 
and  supers,  to  become  a  nuisance  through 
my  killing  them,  and  their  stinging  my  hands 
during  the  rapid  handling  now  required.  By 
smoke  driven  through  this  one- eighth-inch 
crack,  the  bees  are  "stampeded"  in  all  di- 
rections away  from  the  place  where  I  am  at 
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work,  and  thus  are  entirely  out  of  the  way. 
By  the  use  of  the  piece  of  wagon- spring  as 
a  "pry,"  the  wedge  is  soon  pushed  in  one- 
half  its  length,  this  giving  a  one-inch  open- 
ing into  which  I  can  blow  smoke,  which  is 
now  done  quite  freely.  The  smoker  is  now 
quickly  set  down,  when  one  hand  grasps  the 
escape-board,  and  by  thrusting  the  fingers 
of  the  other  into  the  opened  crack,  the  su- 
pers are  lifted  up  at  the  back  end  as  high  as 
possible  without  having  them  slide  off  the 
front  of  the  hive,  and  the  escape  -  board 
pushed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go  toward  the 
front   of   the   hive,    when   the    supers   are 
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HOW  TO  PUT  ON  THE  ESCAPE- BOARD. 

quickly  lowered  on  to  it.  The  smoker  is 
now  quickly  grasped  again,  and  a  stream  of 
smoke  sent  in  at  the  opening  which  this  has 
made  at  the  front  of  the  hive  by  the  escape- 
board  not  being  quite  in  place.  The  chisel 
end  of  the  spring  is  now  caught  under  the 
back  end  of  the  bottom  super,  while  the  oth- 
er hand  grasps  the  top  (forward  end)  of  the 
cover,  when,  by  bearing  down  on  the  spring, 
so  as  to  make  a  fulcrum  of  the  escape- board, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulling  with  the  top 
hand,  the  supers  are  easily  and  quickly  slid 
in  their  place,  so  as  to  cover  nicely  the  es- 
cape-board. Quickly  go  to  the  front,  catch 
the  chisel  end  of  the  spring  under  the  es- 
cape-board, with  the  other  hand  at  the  back, 
on  top  of  the  cover;  bear  down  on  the  spring 
so  as  to  make  a  fulcrum  of  the  hive  below, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  with  the  top  hand, 
when  the  board  with  its  load  of  supers  is 
quickly  and  easily  brought  completely  over 
the  top  of  the  hive.  If  a  sort  of  rocking 
motion  is  given  to  the  p  ece  of  wagon- spring 
when  bearing  down,  it  will  faciUtate  mat- 
ters much,  especially  where  there  is  a  heavy 
load  of  supers  or  hives  to  go  on  the  escape- 
board.  The  heavy  end  of  the  wedge  takes 
that  to  the  ground  and  out  of  the  way,  im- 
mediately upon  the  lifting  of  the  super,  so 
neither  of  the  hands  is  obliged  to  touch  it, 
thus  saving  one  motion  when  we  are  in  a 
huiry  to  get  what  is  needed  done  before  the 
bees  reahze  what  our  interference  means. 
The  wedge  should  be  made  of  some  kind  of 
hard  wood,  and  be  polished  smooth.  Other- 
wise it  will  "  broom  "  up  from  the  heavy 
pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  it  in 
handling  supers  or  heavy  hives,  three  or 
four  stories  high,  which  are  filled  with  honey. 
In  this  way  I  have  put  the  supers  in  a  whole 
apiary  on  the  escape-boards  without  killing 
scarcely  a  bee   or  arousing  the   anger  of  a 


single  colony.  It  has  taken  some  time  ':o 
tell  this  in  writing;  but  when  the  "trick  " 
is  once  learned,  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  do 
it,  and  that  with  an  ease  which  seems  like 
magic,  even  with  three  or  four  filled  supers 
on  the  hives.  This  is  one  of  i  he  easy  ' '  short 
cuts  "  I  use  when  tfiking  off  supers  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  An  editor  of  one  of  the 
bee  papers,  after  seeing  me  put  on  escape- 
boards  m  this  way,  wrote  a  friend  about  it 
in  these  words:  "it  was  a  caution  with  what 
speed  and  dexterity  he  could  manipulate  the 
hives  and  super.-.  With  his  practice  and 
skill  he  killed  very  few  bees,  and  he  did  not 
irritate  them  either." 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  because  it  saves  so 
much  of  the  labor  and  backache  required 
with  the  usual  ways  of  clearing  the  supers 
of  bees  whei  takiug  off  honey,  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  After  the  whole  are  ti-eated  in 
this  way  I  am  off  for  home,  as  this  is  all 
there  is  to  be  done  at  this  visit,  this  being 
the  ninth  in  number  since  we  commenced 
operations  in  the  spring. 


What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?  Thou  madest  him 
to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands:  thou  hast 
put  all  things  under  his  feet;  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  that  passeth  through 
the  paths  of  the  seas.  O  Lord,  our  tjord,  how  excellent 
is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth'.— Psalm  8:4,6,  8,  9. 

Away  back  when  Gleanings  started  I 
used  to  know  all  cur  subscribers  by  name. 
Their  letters  were  read  with  such  intense 
friendly  interest  that  I  could  remember  name, 
locality,  and  most  that  they  had  written  in 
previous  letters;  and  I  followed  many  of 
them  in  after  years  as  they  branched  out  in- 
to different  occupations  aside  from  bee  keep- 
ing. Among  the  first  was  G.  W.  Park,  pres- 
ent editor  of  a  little  magazine  on  flowers 
called  Park's  Floral  Magazine.  Friend  Park 
started  in  the  "posy  business"  just  about 
the  time  I  started  Gleanings.*  Some  years 
ago,  I  do  not  remember  just  how  many,  he 

*  George  W.  Park  was  educated  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.  He  was  a  student  under  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook.  The  latter  said  some  very  kind  things  about  my- 
self in  our  journal  a  little  time  back.  They  were  more 
kind  than  1  deserved.  And  this  reminds  me  that  I  have 
gotsomethirg  to  say  about  Prof.  Cook.  His  students, 
those  who  were  educated  under  him,  are  scat'ered  all 
over  the  world.  The  results  of  his  faithful,  careful. 
God-fearing  work  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  stu- 
dents long  after  he  is  dead  and  gone.  Can  any  human 
being  do  a  greater  work  for  humanity  than  to  teach 
young  men  to  love  to  follow  in  wisdom's  ways?  and  our 
good  friend  Cook  has  all  his  life  had  a  peculiar  faculty 
for  teaching  his  pupils  to  fall  in  love  with  their  work- 
especially  rural  pursuits.  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of 
good  that  has  been  done  the  world  by  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  our  different  States,  especially  with  such 
men  to  lead  as  dear  friend  Cook? 
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began  offering'  little  packets  of  flower  seeds 
for  three  cents  a  p  iper.  or  four  packets  for 
a  dime  I  thougfht  at  the  time  he  was  gret- 
ting  thp  price  exceedingly  low,  and  watched 
his  publications  year  after  year  to  see  how 
he  held  out.  His  particular  bent  seemed 
along  the  line  of  supplying  poor  people— yes, 
very  poor  people— with  the  means  of  having 
s^me  flowers  and  plants,  not  only  in  windows, 
but  around  in  little  bits  of  dooryards,  bright- 
ening their  humble  homes;  and  I  tell  you, 
friends,  such  an  undertaking  is  no  small 
matter  in  this  land  of  ours.  The  care  of 
flowers  and  the  sight  of  flowers  may  do  more 
for  directing  the  steps  of  many  people  in  the 
way  of  "stepping  heavenward"  than  any- 
body knows.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  be- 
gan testing  some  of  these  very  cheap  flower 
seeds.  I  have  told  the  result  through  Glean- 
ings. I  have  also  mentioned  that  friend 
Park  has  for  some  time  offered  valuable 
plants  for  so  small  a  sum  one  could  hardly 
understand  how  he  could  make  it  pay  ex- 
penses.    Let  me  illustrate:  "~~ 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  new  tree  ad- 
vertised, and  it  was  called  a  honey- plant— 
the  Paulownia  Imperialis.  Even  though  the 
trees  were  $L50  apiece  I  invested  in  one. 
It  grew  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  was 
the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood  for  a 
number  of  years,  when  it  finally  died.  Since 
then  I  have  thought  of  trying  the  Paulownia 
again.  About  a  year  ago  I  was  delighted  to 
find  it  in  friend  Park's  list  of  plants  sent  by 
mail  postpaid  for  only  four  or  five  cents  each, 
where  you  bought  half  a  dozen  or  more,  of 
the  Paulownia.  I  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  picked  out  some  more  plants 
to  go  with  it  (to  make  a  i  doz.),  and  got  the 
order  off  at  once.  The  plant  that  came  was 
rather  small  ajid  insignificant-looking,  it  is 
true;  but  I  put  it  in  a  little  pot,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  it  showed  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  that  plant  or  tree,  rather.  I 
think  it  was  in  August  when  I  put  it  in  the 
ground  outdoors;  but  when  the  frost  came  it 
was  three  or  four  feet  high.  Thinking  I 
started  it  too  late  to  winter  over  I  paid  no 
more  attention  to  it.  This  spring,  when  the 
weather  began  to  get  warm,  it  shot  up  from 
the  roots  and  commenced  again  to  put  out 
its  great  leaves,  and,  like  Jack's  beanstalk, 
it  is  now  four  feet  high,  and  one  of  its  leaves 
is  23  in.  across.  Friend  Park,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant,  says  the  leaves  are  some- 
times 14  inches  wide;  so  you  see  he  did  not 
tell  all  of  it.  even  in  a  florist's  catalog;  and 
I  believe  this  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
You  do  not  find  in  his  catalog  any  "billion- 
dollar  oats"  nor  "mortgage  lifter  potatoes. " 
He  may  have  just  as  good  seed,  but  he  does 
not  talk  about  them  in  that  way.  At  the 
same  time  I  got  the  Paulownia,  I  planted  a 
couple  of  campanulas,  or  Canterbury  bells. 
Instead  of  sending  me  plants  for  only  four 
cents  each,  I  received  a  little  clump  that  I 
separated  so  as  to  make  half  a  dozen.  For 
lack  of  room  I  put  them  down  by  the  auto- 
house;  and  when  they  came  in  bloom  Mrs. 
Root  told  me  I  had  put  the  prettiest  flowers 
on  all  the  grounds  away  out  of  sight  where 


nobody  could  see  them.  The  flowers  are 
bell- shaped,  of  ever  so  many  shades  of  color. 
Once  more,  in  passing  a  country  home  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  startled  by  a  plant  in  a  door- 
yard,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  delight- 
ful dark-green  foliage,  and  such  a  mass  of 
scarlet  bloom  that  I  stopped  and  went  in  to 
investigate.  The  place  belonged  to  a  bee- 
keeper, and  so  I  was  soon  quite  at  home. 
The  plant  they  called  the  perennial  pea,  and 
it  winters  out  of  doors  without  any  trouble 
at  all.  As  soon  as  I  got  home  I  looked  over 
several  catalogs  and  found  perennial  peas 
for  30  or  40  cents  a  plant.  Then  I  thought 
I  would  look  in  Park's  list  of  cheap  plants, 
and  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  different  col- 
ors, in  his  four  and  five  cent  list.  This  de- 
cided me  that  I  would  not  wait  any  longer, 
but  I  would  go  and  see  how  this  friend  of 
olden  times  sells  things  so  cheap.  He  is  lo- 
cated about  60  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 
His  whole  establishment  is  run  by  water 
power.  Right  in  front  of  the  factory  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  round  beds  of  pansies  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  Other  beautiful  plants 
were  scattered  everywhere. 

The  first  piece  of  machinery  that  took  my 
eye  as  we  stepped  into  the  factory  was  a 
new  printing-press  that  takes  a  big  roll  of 
paper  in  at  one  end  and  turns  out  magazines 
all  stitched,  trimmed,  and  ready  for  use  at 
the  other.  A  boy  takes  out  the  magazines 
and  packs  them  in  boxes.  The  machine  it- 
self does  all  the  rest.  Only  two  people  are 
required  to  operate  it.  A  man  sits  near  the 
machine,  holding  a  lever  to  stop  it  quick- 
ly if  any  thing  should  go  wrong.  But  I 
judge,  from  what  I  saw  while  I  was  there, 
he  does  not  have  very  much  to  do.  Now,  I 
can  not  take  time  to  tell  you  of  all  the  won- 
derful machines  in  that  great  humming  bee- 
hive; but  I  will  just  mention  one  more.  It 
is  also  an  automatic  machine  that  goes  by 
water  power.  It  puts  up  packets  of  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  I  never  knew  before  how 
it  is  that  Bro.  Park  offers  ten  packets  of  gar- 
den seeds  for  a  dime,  postpaid.  In  answer 
to  my  questions  he  said  something  like  this: 

"Why,  Bro.  Root,  there  are  lots  of  poor 
people  in  this  country  who  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  pay  even  a  nickel  each  for  a  pack- 
et of  feeds.  Besides,  they  do  not  want  a 
whole  packet.  They  have  only  a  little  bit 
of  ground,  only  room  enough  for  a  few  things 
of  a  kind.  Seeds  enough  for  a  dozen  cab- 
bage-plants is  all  they  need.  If  there  were 
any  left  they  would  probably  be  lost  before 
another  season  comes  around.  Well,  you 
can  give  this  machine  2  lbs.  of  cabbage 
seed  for  instance,  and  tell  it  to  put  20  seeds 
in  a  packet,  and  keep  on  doing  it  till  you 
come  around  again,  and  ask  it  to  do  some- 
thing else.  The  machine  says  'All  right,' 
and  goes  to  work.  It  will  put  up  seeds  all 
day,  and,  as  it  goes  by  water  power,  all 
night  for  that  matter,  without  anybody  to 
watch  it.  It  counts  correctly,  does  not  for- 
get what  it  is  about,  does  not  loaf,  nor  ac- 
quire bad  habits.  Now,  as  long  as  it  would 
just  as  soon  work  as  stand  still,  why  not  let 
it  go  ahead  and  thus  help  the  poor  people?" 
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Duringr  that  summer  day  Bro.  Park  and  I 
talked  about  a  great  lot  of  things— how  we 
did  our  advertising;  how  we  treated  our  cus- 
tomers so  as  not  only  to  keep  them  but  make 
each  customer  get  more  out  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, etc.  Finally  I  spoke  something  like 
this: 

"By  the  way,  Bro.  Park,  there  is  another 
queer  thing  about  your  management.  You 
not  only  sell  seeds  and  plants  for  less  than 
a  nickel,  but,  if  I  remember  correctly,  you 
guarantee  that  all  money  shall  reach  you, 
and  that  all  plants  shall  reach  your  custom- 
ers. Am  I  right  about  it,  and  do  you  still 
keep  it  up?" 

He  smiled,  and  said  he  did— that  is,  where 
they  send  money  according  to  his  printed  in- 
structions. Then  he  added  something  like 
this: 

' '  Mr.  Root,  I  believe  you  too  started  out 
with  the  idea  of  bearing  not  only  your  share 
of  losses  and  mistakes,  but  a  little  more.  I 
believe  your  customers  soon  became  satis- 
fied that  you  are  trying  hard  to  do  right. 
You  paid  a  good  many  bills  that  outsiders 
might  say  did  not  belong  to  you,  and  perhaps 
some  would  have  prophesied  that  you  could 
not  keep  on  doing  business  in  that  way. 
Well,  you  have  stood  it  pretty  well,  haven't 
you?  You  have  enough  of  the  things  of  this 
world  so  you  get  along  very  comfortably. 
Yes.  Well,  I  too  have  paid  bills  where  it 
was  hardly  fair  and  right  that  1  should  do 
so.  But  I  have  got  along  pretty  well,  after 
all.  I  have  all  I  need,  notwithstanding 
these  losses  and  these  burdens.  Does  it  re- 
ally pay  to  be  small  in  business,  and  to  make 
a  fuss  over  a  few  cents  one  way  or  the 
other?" 

There  is  a  great  moral  in  this  matter, 
friends.  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Park  is  a  Christian.  He  loves  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  tries  to  make  him  his  pattern  in 
business  as  well  as  every  other  way.  His 
hands  looked  satisfied  and  happy.  He  has 
built  quite  a  lot  of  pretty  homes  for  them. 
They  have  nice  dooryards,  pretty  little  gar- 
dens, and  an  abundance  of  flowers,  as  you 
may  readily  imagine. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  how  many  sub- 
scribers during  the  space  of  forty  years  Mr. 
Park  has  picked  up  for  his  journal.  There 
are  over  400,000— pretty  close  to  half  a  mil- 
lion; and  a  good  many  of  them  have  had  the 
journal  so  long  that  it  is  a  part  of  their 
home.  They  send  in  their  subscriptions  for 
three,  four,  and  five  years  in  advance.  I 
presume  a  lot  of  you  have  it  already.  The 
water  power  is  secured  by  putting  a  dam 
across  a  stream  that  comes  down  between 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Lancaster  Co. ,  and  this 
makes  a  little  pond  or  lake  toward  a  mile 
long  that  twists  about  among  the  hills  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  some  of  the  trees 
were  basswoods,  and  were  full  of  blossoms. 

Let  me  digress  a  little.  The  day  before 
my  visit  a  man  belonging  to  a  section  gang 
was  killed  on  the  railway.  He  was  too  stupid 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  lightning  train 
that  came  along;  ard  that  is  not  all.  After 
he  was  killed,  not  one  of  his  comrades  knew 


his  name  nor  any  thing  about  him.  Another 
one  of  that  gang  had  been  killed  in  a  similar 
way  only  a  few  days  before  that.  The  fore- 
man is  instructed  to  watch  for  trains,  and 
to  give  a  peculiar  whistle  in  ample  time  for 
all  of  his  workers  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
moving  train.  This  poor  man  who  had  not 
intelligence  or  energy  of  life  enough  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  train  was  a  part  of 
humanity.  I  do  not  think  he  committed 
suicide;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  he  did  not 
care  very  much  if  he  did  get  killed.  Whose 
fault  was  it,  or  who  is  responsible  for  such 
things?  How  does  it  come  that  humanity, 
created  in  God's  own  image,  should  be  so 
widely  different?  This  man  evidently  con- 
sidered life  no  boon.  He  not  only  gave  no 
thanks  to  God  for  giving  him  a  life  to  live, 
but  perhaps  he  recognized  no  God  He  may 
have  been  partly  intoxicated.  We  do  not 
know.  Contrast  his  comparatively  useless 
life  with  that  of  such  a  man  as  friend  Park, 
or,  if  you  choose,  one  like  Edison,  who  has 
been  such  a  benefactor  to  the  whole  wide 
world.  What  a  difference  there  is  in  human- 
ity, and  even  human  beings  who  stand  side 
by  side!  Is  it  birth  and  education  and  other 
advantages  such  as  environment,  etc.  ?  Not 
so.  Good  environment  is  often  a  misfortune. 
See  what  the  sons  of  millionaires  are  doing 
who  have  lots  of  money  and  nothing  to  do. 
Edison  came  from  very  humble  parentage, 
if  I  remember  correctly;  and  I  used  to  read 
about  him  in  the  papers  when  he  was  only  a 
newsboy.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  what  we 
might  call  no  advantages,  and  so  it  is  the 
world  over.  If  any  boy  has  a  poor  chance, 
it  seems  as  if  it  were,  as  I  have  said,  the 
son  of  a  millionaire.  All  the  other  boys, 
especially  those  who  have  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, can  read  the  words  of  our  text  and 
thank  God  for  the  possibilities  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  before  them,  especially  the 
boys  who  are  just  beginning  to  look  out  and 
see  what  God  is  placing  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  are  born  at  the  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century. 

While  at  that  meeting  at  Jenkintown  one 
of  these  old  friends  whose  name  has  been  for 
many  years  familiar  said  he  had  something 
to  say  to  me  that  he  thought  I  would  appre- 
ciate; and  after  he  had  said  it  1  told  him  to 
write  it  down  and  put  his  name  at  the  end 
of  it.  I  think  it  will  make  a  very  good  clos- 
ing word  for  this  Home  Paper. 

The  greatest  achievements  of  mankind  pale  into  in- 
significance, and  excite  but  little  enthusiasm  or  admira- 
tion in  the  minds  of  those  sufficiently  intelligent  to  com- 
prehend in  the  slightest  degree  the  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  the  stupendous  works  of  Almighty  God. 


AN    APOLOGY   TO    OUR    FRIENDS   WHO    CAME 
FROM  HUNGARY. 

On  page  833  of  our  June  15th  issue,  after 
making  an  extract  from  a  Cleveland  daily 
about  the  boy  who  was  drowned,  where  the 
reporter  said  more  than  a  hundred  people 
were  looking  on,  I  said:  "The  last  sentence 
informs  us  that  the  father  and  pnn  were 
Hungarians.     Was  that  crowd  all  Hungari- 
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ans,  or  what  were  they?"  Since  then  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  Hungarian 
Daily  News,  of  Cleveland.  This  paper  is 
printed  in  a  language  I  can  not  read,  with 
the  exception  of  one  article,  and  this  article 
gives  me  about  as  bad  a  "scorching"  as 
any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  print,  just  be- 
cause the  editor  takes  it  that  I  slandered  or 
slurred  the  Hungarian  people.  I  did  not  in- 
tend any  thing  of  the  kind.  If  the  reporter 
for  the  daily  paper  was  mistaken  when  he 
said  the  father  and  son  were  Hungarians  he 
should  apologize.  The  responsibility  for 
that  inhuman  piece  of  work  rests  on  the 
crowd  that  were  gathered  there  that  Sunday 
morning.  I  simply  said,  "Was  that  whole 
crowd  Hungarians,  or  what  were  they?" 
We  do  not  know,  only  that  they  seemed  to 
have  but  little  regard  for  the  sabbath.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  article  in  the  Hungarian 
daily : 

Were  he  not  too  ignorant  in  his  own  line  he  would 
know  that  Hungary  is  pre-eminent  in  bee  culture,  sur- 
passing all  nations  in  the  quality  of  its  honey  and  bees: 
and  in  this  industry  Hungary  is  recognized  as  leading  the 
world. 

If  the  above  is  true,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it  is,  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  we  have 
not  been  giving  the  friends  from  Hungary 
the  credit  they  deserve.  Two  young  men  who 
assist  us  in  our  apiaries  came  here  from 
Hungary  to  learn  bee  culture,  and  they  are 
very  nice  Christian  boys.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  think  of  casting  any  slur  on  such  as 
they.  I  find  by  our  subscription-list,  which 
goes  largely  into  foreign  countries  all  over 
the  world,  that  we  have  just  four  subscrib- 
ers in  Hungary. 

Let  me  repeat:  The  responsibility  of  the 
shameless  scene  I  described  rests  on  that 
crowd;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  they 
represent,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  think 
good  people  the  world  over  will  agree  with 
me  in  this;  and  if  what  I  wrote  will  be  the 
means  of  stirring  up  more  manhood  in  any 
nation  or  every  nation,  then  I  have  not 
written  in  vain,  and  I  will  try  to  be  patient 
under  the  severe  and,  as  I  think,  unfair  and 
uncalled-for  criticism. 
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ORCHARDS— THEIR  MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  there  are  not 
more  of  the  farmers  and  gardeners  in  Ohio 
who  visit  the  Ohio  experiment  station  at 
Wooster  oftener,  that  they  may  get  the 
benefit  of  the  experiments  that  are  constant- 
ly being  made  there,  especially  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farming  and  gardening  people. 
Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  illustrations— 
first,  on  the  management  of  apple  and  other 


fruit-trees.  On  one  part  of  the  great  farm 
there  is  a  very  pretty  orchard  of  different 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  one  whole  row  of 
each  variety  running  north  and  south.  Well, 
in  order  to  test  different  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion or  management,  there  are  strips  run- 
ning east  and  west  to  cut  across  p11  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  managed  in  this  way.  First, 
there  is  a  strip  embracing  three  or  four 
trees,  of  clean  cultivation.  Nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  grow  at  all,  except  apple -trees. 
Next  to  this  is  a  strip  managed  in  the  same 
way  except  that  cover  crops,  crimson  clover, 
soy  beans,  cow  peas,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  is  put  on  to  cover  the  ground  in  winter 
and  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  to  furnish 
fertility.  Then  there  is  a  third  strip,  in 
grass  or  clover.  The  grass  or  clover  is  cut 
off  at  different  periods  and  taken  away ;  but 
right  around  every  tree  as  far  as  the  limbs 
extend  the  sod  is  removed  entirely,  and  clean 
cultivation  practiced.  No  weeds,  grass,  nor 
any  thing  else  is  allowed  to  grow  at  all. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  a  strip  in  grass  and 
clover,  and  all  the  growth  is  cut  off  at  dif- 
ferent times  like  the  other;  but  the  grass, 
clover,  etc.,  are  all  put  around  the  trees  for 
mulching,  say  as  far  as  the  limbs  extend. 

Here  are  four  different  methods  of  man- 
aging an  orchard,  right  side  by  side,  and 
each  strip  embraces  trees  of  different  varie- 
ties, habits  of  growth,  etc.  Which  method 
comes  out  ahead?  If  somebody  had  asked 
me  before  I  had  seen  it  I  should  have  said 
where  the  leguminous  cover  crops  were  put 
in  and  plowed  under;  but,  dear  me!  what  an 
object-lesson  the  sight  of  that  orchard  was! 
This  process  had  been  carried  on  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  the  mulched  trees  were 
away  ahead  in  every  respect.  The  strip 
next  to  them,  where  the  ground  was  left 
bare  in  a  circle  as  far  around  as  the  limbs 
went,  was  the  poorest  in  the  lot.  Then 
there  was  the  cover  crop  next  to  the  mulch- 
ing. The  mulched  trees  all  had  dark-green 
healthy  foliage.  Many  of  the  trunks  were 
twice  the  size  of  those  adjoining  where  the 
ground  was  bare  and  clean  the  year  round. 
I  presume  the  mulching  was  largely  clover 
hay;  for  on  kicking  down  into  it  the  soil  was 
loose,  dark- colored,  and  looked  almost  like 
woods  dirt  from  the  forest.  The  decaying 
grass  and  clover  not  only  furnished  nutri- 
ment for  the  trees,  but  it  shaded  the  ground 
and  prevented  the  sun  from  scorching  the 
roots  that  ordinarily  come  near  the  surface 
for  air.  Come  to  think  of  it,  is  not  that 
Nature's  plan  as  we  see  it  in  the  forest? 
The  roots  are  covered  with  dead  and  decay- 
ing leaves.  The  ground  is  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  kept  damp  and  moist  even  during  a 
dry  time.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  rich  I 
presuipne  the  grass  and  clover  that  can  be 
grown  between  the  trees,  especially  if  they 
are  large  ones,  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
mulching,  and  I  believe  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary, especially  when  the  trees  get  large, 
to  bring  in  spoiled  hay,  straw,  or  something 
of  that  sort  from  somewhere  else. 

On  my  place  in  Michigan  there  was  quite 
a  little  clover  that  contained   quack   grass 
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that  had  got  info  one  corner  of  my  farm. 
The  man  who  took  my  hay  did  not  want  that 
part,  so  we  hauled  two  pretty  good  loads  up 
into  my  peach- orchard,  and  that  clover  hay 
seems  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  mulch- 
ing I  have  ever  got  hold  of.  Now,  that 
whole  experimental  farm  is  covered  with 
similar  object-lessons.  Let  me  give  you  one 
more. 

TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 

A  year  ago  I  told  you  they  were  having 
trouble  in  the  greenhouses  at  Wooster  with 
the  white  fly.  Well,  this  year  they  have 
completely  routed  the  exasperating  insect. 
It  was  done  by  the  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas.  Our  readers,  especially  greenhouse 
men,  are  familiar  with  this  gas,  so  I  need 
not  go  into  details.  Well,  the  experiment 
station  had  discovered  that  this  treatment, 
given  when  the  tomatoes  are  small,  so  it  can 
penetrate  all  around  through  the  dense  foli- 
age, is  a  complete  remedy;  and  I  saw  the 
largest  crop  of  tomatoes  grown  under  glass, 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  had  ever 
been  produced  anywhere  By  judicious  prun- 
ing they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  crop  that 
was  just  wonderful— great  clusters  of  toma- 
toes were  almost  piled  one  above  another. 
In  one  greenhouse  the  plants  were  set  2  ft. 
apart  each  way.  Here  the  tomatoes  were 
fine  and  extra  large.  Some  of  them  would 
be  almost  too  large  to  bring  the  best  prices 
in  the  market.  In  the  house  adjoining  they 
had  experimented  with  plants  only  a  foot 
apart  each  way.  I  thought  this  was  alto- 
gether too  close;  but  they  were  tied  to  stakes 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  pruned  (as  I 
have  explained  in  a  former  paper)  so  as  to 
encourage  the  best  fruiting.  In  this  house 
there  were  the  greatest  number  of  tomatoes 
(and  largest  yield  of  fruit  per  square  foot) , 
but  they  were  smaller  in  size,  owing  to  the 
crowding.  They  averaged,  say,  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  or  a  little  larger,  and  the  shape 
was  very  much  better  than  the  larger  ones 
in  the  other  house.  While  I  was  there,  June 
18,  they  were  selling  the  crop  at  20  cts.  per 
lb.  They  said  that,  heretofore,  2  lbs.  per 
square  foot  had  been  considered  a  fair  yield; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  many  places 
in  that  bed  where  there  were  jour  times  2 
lbs.  per  square  foot.  Now,  some  of  you 
mathematicians  can  figure  that  out  for  your- 
selves. Put  it  4  lbs.  per  square  foot.  If 
the  same  thing  could  be  done  outdoors  (and 
I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not)  just  figure  up 
the  number  of  tons  you  would  get  per  acre. 
Why,  the  idea  is  more  fascinating  to  me  than 
any  of  your  gold-mine  or  oil-well  specula- 
tions. Of  course,  it  will  take  hard,  careful 
work;  but  we  have  boys  and  girls— quite  a 
lot  of  them— who  love  and  enjoy  this  kind 
of  hard  work  more  than  any  thing  else  in 
the  world.  May  God  be  praised  for  the 
possibilities  that  our  experiment  stations  are 
showing  us  along  the  lines  of  ' '  high-pressure 
gardening." 


PRUNING    TOMATOES     TO     MAKE     THEM    SET 
FRUIT. 

Francis  Ball,  of  Jenkintown,  Pa. ,  recently 
showed  me  a  process  he  had  discovered  for 
making  rank-growing  tomatoes  set  fruit. 
While  in  Florida  last  winter  I  had  some  very 
thrifty  tomato  plants  in  my  garden,  but  all 
the  blossoms  dropped  off  without  producing 
any  fruit.  My  friends  on  the  island,  how- 
ever, told  me  the^  would  bear  fruit  later  on. 
Well,  Mr.  Ball's  invention  is,  that  you  can 
make  any  stem  of  buds  bear  fruit  if  you 
pinch  out  the  little  shoot  close  to  the  base 
of  the  stem  bearing  the  embryo  blossoms. 
You  have  got  to  commence  about  as  soon  as 
the  buds  or  blossoms  can  be  seen.  Mr.  Ball 
said  he  became  satisfied  the  reason  why 
there  were  no  tomatoes  was  because  the 
plant  put  all  its  energies  into  growing  thrifty 
shoots,  letting  the  blossoms  shrivel  and 
fall  because  they  did  not  get  enough  nutri- 
ment. Taking  off  this  thrifty  shoot  forces 
the  growth  into  the  buds  and  blossoms.  It 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that,  where  this  pinch- 
ing or  pruning  had  been  done,  the  blossom 
stem  was  much  enlarged,  and  showed  evi- 
dence of  fruit.  At  the  present  writing  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  this 
matter  thoroughly;  but  I  feel  sure  it  will 
help  in  getting  tomatoes  for  early  market 
before  they  would  set  fruit  otherwise. 

GREENHOUSES       COVERED      WITH       CHEESE- 
CLOTH INSTEAD  OF  GLASS. 

The  plants  at  four  cents  each  I  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere  (at  Geo.  W.  Park's)  are 
grown  in  a  row  of  greenhouses  covered  only 
with  cheese-cloth.  This  cloth  costs  so  little 
it  is  put  on  new  every  spring.  It  is  then 
white  and  clean,  and  lets  in  plenty  of  light, 
but  cuts  off  the  severe  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
gives  plenty  of  ventilation  without  the  neces- 
sity of  manipulating  ventilators.  I  suppose 
these  cheap  houses  are  vacated  when  snow 
and  severe  winter  comes  on;  but  Mr.  P. 
says  the  cheese-cloth  will  keep  out  quite  a 
good  deal  of  frost.  The  slope  of  the  rafters 
is  pretty  steep,  probably  so  as  to  shed  rain 
better,  and  snow  if  it  should  come  before 
the  plants  are  all  removed.  I  should  judge 
the  benches  are  2^  or  3  feet  wide,  and  the 
walk  perhaps  2  feet.  The  plants  are  in  two- 
inch  pots  plunged  to  the  rim  as  close  as  they 
can  stand.  These  four- cent  plants  are  not 
"rooted  cuttings,"  but  each  one  is  grown 
in  a  pot;  and,  when  well  rooted,  the  soil  is 
washed  off  and  the  plants  are  mailed  post- 
paid at  this  price.  I  feel  sure  these  cheap 
cloth-covered  greenhouses  will  prove  a  great 
success  in  growing  lots  of  stuff  in  mild 
weather.  They  can  be  built  of  any  rough 
strips  of  lumber  nailed  up  in  the  cheapest 
way,  for  they  are  more  to  protect  from  the 
sun,  and  to  preserve  a  moist  atmosphere  in- 
side than  to  keep  out  the  cold.  You  may 
remember  I  described,  about  a  year  ago,  a 
variety  of  stuff  grown  under  a  cheese-cloth 
cover  at  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  that 
g^reatly  excelled  a  similar  line  of  vegetables 
g^own  near  by  in  the  open  air. 
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In  speaking  of  the  perennial  pea,  in  Homes.  I  meant 
to  say  that  I  find  this  is  a  near  relative  of  the  Lathyrus 
sili'estris  that  was  boomed  as  a  forage  plant  some  years 
ago.  In  fact,  I  think  I  once  said  the  plant  was  hand- 
some enough,  both  flowers  and  foliage,  to  give  it  a  place 
as  a  dooryard  ornament.  Perennial  pea  is  Lathyrus 
gi-andiflorus.  

The  Perfect  pamphlet- preserver,  which  we  are  adver- 
tising on  page  972  of  this  issue,  is  a  very  neat  and  sim- 
ple binder  in  which  our  subscribers  can  safely  preserve 
several  months'  copies  of  Gleanings  so  as  to  have  them 
handy  for  reference.  The  style  of  binding  copies  of 
Gleanings  is  very  novel.  Simply  run  a  cord  through 
the  center  page  of  each  number,  and  fasten  this  by 
twisting  it  around  one  of  the  little  pegs  on  the  back- 
board of  the  binder  —  an  operation  which  is  much  more 
simple  than  it  sounds.  The  price  of  one  of  these  bind- 
ers is  25  cts.  You  may  send  your  order  to  us,  or  direct 
to  the  manufacturers,  Alden  Brothers,  Bible  House, 
New  York.  

A  POCKET  TOOL-CHEST. 
Several  times  in  years  past  I  have  come  across  pocket- 
knives  with  so  many  tools  that  they  were  a  sort  of  pock- 
et tool-chest:  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  very  prac- 
tical. They  have,  one  after  another,  gone  out  of  date, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Just  now  I  have,  however,  in  my 
pocket  something  much  better  than  I  have  ever  gotten 
hold  of  before.  It  is  pictured  on  page  972  of  this  is- 
sue. This  arrangement  is  a  little  larger  than  an  ordina- 
ry pocket-knife.  The  knife- handle  itself  makes  an  ex- 
cellent handle  for  a  screwdriver  or  any  other  tool.  It  is 
of  good  size,  easy  to  grasp;  and  the  best  of  it  all  is,  the 
various  tools  are  held  in  the  end  of  the  handle  absolute- 
ly solid;  and  from  the  test  given  I  find  them  the  very 
best  steel  and  excellent  temper.  I  think  the  lig  would 
be  specially  suitable  for  a  bee-keeper,  one  who  runs  an 
automobile,  or  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  around  the  house 
where  you  have  not  a  set  of  good  tools  handy. 


Golden-All-Over 

ITALIAN    -     QUEENS 

I  have  a  few  choice  untested  Golden- 
all-over  Italian  queens,  reared  from 
Pratt  stock,  by  Pratt's  methods,  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  limited  demand 
for  balance  of  the  season  at  $1.25  each. 


VTtn.    A.    SKuff,     PHiladelpKia.     Pa. 
4426    Osa^e  Ave. 

Queens-ltalian-Queens 

Bred  from  the  old  reliable  3- band  stock. 
Great  honey -gatherers,  gentle  to  han- 
dle, and  not  inclined  to  swarm.  Prices 
for  the  balance  of  season,  60c  each;  $6  00 
per  doz.  Selected  untested,  75c  each; 
$7.00  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.00  each;  one- 
half  dozen,  $5.00.    Address  all  orders  to 

W.J.  FOREHAND,      -      Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

SUPERIOR   STOCK. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongued  Italian  red-clover 
honey-queene.  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  each;  V2  doz., 
$3.00;  tested,  $1.00;  V2  doz.,  $5.00.  Bees  for  business  is 
my  motto. 

FRED.  LEININCER,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 

Marshfield  -  Hives  -  and  -  Sections 

kept  in  stock;  none  better.  DITTMER'S  foundation 
ant  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  sold  right.  Thou- 
sands of  shipping- cases,  24-pound,  13  cts.;  fancy  white 
basswood,  16  cts,  HONEY  and  BEESWAX  wanted. 
Send  for  free  list,  and  save  20  per  cent  on  your  order. 


W.  D.  Soper,  Route  3,  Jackson,  Michigan 


BANKNG  BY  MAIL 


Depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
find  our  method  of  sending  deposits  by 
mail  satisfactory  in  every  way,  for  the 
reason  that  they  not  only  receive 
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PER  CENT 
INTEREST 


but  they  obtain  the  greatest  safety  by 
having  their  money  in  the  care  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  safe  banking  institution. 
Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet  to-day. 


VH^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

-^  BANK  COMPANY    — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


WISCONSIN  •  BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very  best  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  Shipping-cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  always  on  hand. 
We  make  very  prompt  shipments.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 


Golden  and  Leather-       j^ 
j^    colored  Italian  Queens 


MONTHS  

BEFORE  JULY  I 

AFTER  JULY  ll 

NO.  QUEENS    .  . . 

1           6 

12 

1 

6 

12  « 

Untested 

Warntd.  Tested 

Tested 

Select  Tested  . . 

$  1.00  %  5. 00 
1.251     7.00 
1  50| 
2.00| 

$  9.00 
13.00 

$     .75 
1.25 
1.50 
2. 00 

$  4.00 
7.00 

%  7.00 
13.00 

Breeders,  55.00.  Caucasian  queens  will  be  ready  to 
maU  July  1.  Untested,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  War- 
ranted tested,  each,  $1.40;  six,  $8.00.  We  have  three 
yards— two  Italian  and  one  Caucasian — and  mean  to 
meet  the  trade.    Prices  on  nuclei  on  application. 


D.  J.  Blocher, 


Pearl  City,  111. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 


By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clearly 
and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  methods.  The 
author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  combined  with 
her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject  to  produce  a  very  unusual 
volume.  It  is  a  handbook  for  those  who  keep  bees 
for  happiness  and  honey,  and  incidentally  for  money. 
It  serves  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field. 

"  I  had  another  of  my  happy  surprises  when  Mr. 
Boyden  put  in  my  hands  a  pretty  book  with  the  above 
title.  My  first  thought  was  that  we  had  almost  enough 
bee-books  already;  but  when  I  noticed  this  one  was 
written  by  a  woman,  and  a  noted  woman  too,  I  began 
to  turn  over  its  pages.    .    .    . 

"  Finally,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  authors  of 
the  excellent  books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have 
already,  my  opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to 
Keep  Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a  dozen 
colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the  world." 
—A,  I.  Root,  in  Gleanings,  July  1,  1905. 

J^  j^  From  a  typographical  standpoint  one  could  hardly 
desire  a  better  book.  The  cloth  cover  is  a  warm  brown 
with  lettering  in  white.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  paper; 
large  clear  type  and  ample  margins;  32  full  pages  of  splen- 
did photographic  illustrations  ;  coming  from  the  press  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  is  a  guarantee  of  best  workmanship. 
j^  j^  The  price  is  $1.00,  postage  10  cts.  extra.  We  make 
a  special  combination  offer  of  Gleanings  one  year  and  the 
book  postpaid  for  $1.75.  For  sale  by  most  dealers  in  bee- 
keepers' supplies. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 
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"If  Goods  are  granted  qtiicK,  send  to  Pouder." 
EstablisHed    1889 

Bcc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

IpT^  -»-  pHBi 

New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 

Headquarters  for  the 

Danzcnbaker 
Hive 

Dovetailed  Hives,          Section  Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey   and   Wax   Extractors,    Bee-sn.oKers, 
Bee-veils,  Ponder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  TKing  used   by  Bee-keepers. 

BEESWAX  WANTED! 

I  pav  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade. 

Make  small  shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight. 

Always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

Catalog'    Free 

Walter  S.   Pouder 

513-5  Massacbusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  "Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders  booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX -We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.  c.  Ackiin,  M^..     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Foun-la- 
tion  is  tough,  clear,  ana  trans- 
parent,   and    has    the    natural 
color  of  beeswax. 

AGENTS     FOR    DITTMER'S     FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson.  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville.  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor. . . .  Welwyn  Sta.,  Herts,  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto.  Ont..  Can. 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepprs' 
supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 

Cus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable:  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

KretcKmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bluffs,  lo-wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipplng-^point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof ,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  irnported  French  tulle  veiling.  Cotton, 
with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs.— Your  advanced  bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is,  as  adver- 
tised, the  best  on  the  market.    Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14,  1906.  N.  E.  France. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Is  25  per  cent  on  Sections  worth  Saving? 

If  it  is,  you  should  write  us  before  buying.  We  not  only  make  the  BEST 
SECTIONS,  but  our  patented  specially  constructed  machines,  built  exclusive- 
ly for  us,  enable  our  sections  to  be  folded  without  wetting.  That  means  25 
per  cent  less  breakage,  and  consequently  25  per  cent  saving  to  you.  Our 
prices  are  no  higher  than  others.  Let  us  quote  you.  Special  prices  on  imme- 
diate orders. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

JoHn  Doll  (Sl<  Son.  Proprietors 

Nicollet  Island,    No.  20,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Coods   at 
rices. 


Bee  Supplies,   rlcto^y  p 

Best  of  everything  the  bee-keeper  needs.    Large  and  complete  stock.     Fine   Italian 
and  Caucasian  queens.     Prompt  service.    Catalog  free.    Get  our  prices  before  ordering, 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I004  East  Washin&;ton  Street 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single- walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double-walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  yeaxs. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        >?       "^        '^        >?        ^ 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


FIRE  -  SALE  -  OF  -  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Come  and  see  the  goods  before  buying,  if   you   can.     It  will   pay  you,  as  you  will 
SAVE   25  TO   50  PER  CENT 

As  announced  last  week,  a  fire  which  caused  almost  a  total  loss  occurred  June  20, 
in  the  building  we  then  occupied.  We  are  now  in  our  new  quarters— 191  and  193 
SUPERIOR  STREET  (two  blocks  north  and  one  block  east  of  our  old  location)  — 
where  we've  the  slightly  damaged  goods  that  we  have  sorted  out,  and  also  a  stock  of 

NKW  I.E'WIS  GOODS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Any  bee-keepers  living  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Chicago  can  make  money  on 

any  supplies  he  may  need  now  or  later,  by  coming  to  Chicago  and  looking  over  the 

goods  that  we  selected  out  ofter  the  fire.     Better  order  quick  if  you  want  any  of  the 

goods  we  are  selling  at  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  reduction. 

Send  for  free  catalog  of  new  goods.      Address 

H.  M.  Ari\d,  Propr.  YorR  Honey-  (St    Bee  5upplx  Co.  (Not  inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191  and  193  Superior  St..  Chicago,  Ills. 


Pretty  Recog^nition 

A  lady  to  whom  1  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "1  am   pleased,"  and  signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the   world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.    Bingham:— Enclosed   find   money-order  for    a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


f    Qu 


now  ready  for  delivery.    Double  your  crop  of  honey  by  stocking  your  apiary  with   my  queens.     That's 
what  many  of  my  customers  report  they  did   last  year.    I  am  sure  my  queens   will   please  you. 

I  am  a  breeder  of  Holy  Lands  and  Camiolans.     Nuclei  and  colonies.     Large  or  small  quantities. 

Prices:     Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.     Breeders,  each,  $5.00.     Ask  for  prices  on  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas 
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TO  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Land  of  Bread  and  Butter. 


South  Dakota  is  long  on  wealth  and  short  on  people. 

Today  it  presents  the  best  opportunities  in  America  for  those 
who  want  to  get  ahead  on  the  Highway  to  Independence.  More 
than  47,000,000  bushels  of  com,  more  than  47,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  live  stock  to  the  value  of  $41,000,000,  hay  to  the  value  of 
$12,000,000,  and  products  of  the  mines  above  $12,000,000,  were 
some  of  the  returns  from  South  Dakota  for  1905.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  only  450,000,  and  the  annual  production  of  new  wealth 
above  $166,000,000,  it  can  be  readily  understood  why  South  Dakota 
people  are  prosperous  and  happy.  The  outlook  for  1906  crops  is 
the  best  South  Dakota  has  ever  known. 

Why  don't  you  go  there  and  investigate  the  openings  along  the 
new  lines  of  this  railway  for  yourself? 

From  Chicago,  and  from  many  other  points  in  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  Missouri,  direct  service  to  South  Dakota  is  offered 
via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 


Its  main  lines  and  branch  lines  fairly  gridiron  the  rich  agri- 
cultural and  stock  country  of  South  Dakota.  Its  mileage  in  South 
Dakota  is  more  than  1,200  miles,  and  by  the  building  of  extensions 
is  being  rapidly  increased. 

A  New  Line  is  Now  Being  Built  from  Chamberlain,  3.  D., 
to  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  through  Lymai,  Stanley,  and  Pennington 
Counties.  Some  of  the  best  opportunities  for  succt  ss  are  along 
these  new  lines.  The  railway  company  has  no  farm  lands  for  sale 
or  rent.  If  you  are  interested,  it  is  worth  while  to  write  today  for 
a  new  book  on  South  Dakota.     It  will  be  sent  free  by  return  mail. 


F.  A.  MILLER,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 
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Baby  Nuclei. 

2iid    Edition. 


The  second  edition  of  this  popular  treatise  is  on  the  press. 
This  book  thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating  under  manage- 
ment. The  experience  of  20  years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby 
nuclei  is  given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing,  enjoyable 
reading  and  easy  understanding.     Price  25c  postpaid. 


SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING— A  revised  edi- 
tion of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey  pro- 
ducer how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  simplest 
method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effective  and 
economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper  who  works 
for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  a  copy,  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.     It's  too  slow  and   uncer- 


tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delightful 
little  book  entitled  'Increase"— a  natural  way, 
simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble.  Colonies 
formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like  prime  swarms, 
and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25  cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 
CELL-GETTING.— The  plan  that  has  revolutionized 
queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The  entire 
process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  photos 
from  actual  life-    Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 


Swarthmore   Queen-Rearing  Tools. 

The  simplicity  of  these  devices  places  the  art  of  queen-rearing  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper.  Every  honey-producer  can  be 
his  own  queen-rearer.  Full  directions  go  with  each  outfit.  Here  is  a 
chance  not  only  to  rear  your  own  queen  but  for  your  neighbors  at  a 
profit. 


Prices  of   Complete   Outfits: 

Outfit   No.    ! —Experimental 

POSTPAID,  $1.50 

1  Cell-bar,  1  Holding-frame, 
16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages. 

Outfit  No.  2~Amateur 

POSTPAID.  $3.50 

2  C^l-bars,  1  Holding-frame, 
35  Waxed  Flange  Cups,        18  Transfer-cages, 

1  Needle,  1  CeU-stick. 

Outfit  No.  3— Professional 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7.50 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars, 

3  Holding-frames,  1  Incubating-cage, 

1  Cage-pocket.  1  Grace  Cell-compressor, 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups, 

2  DouMe  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages, 
1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer-cages, 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle,  1  Stick. 


Prices  of  Separate  parts:  p°^^^ 

Bar-holder $    .10  .04 

Blank  Bar 05  .04 

Bottle  Feeder 10  .05 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75  .08 

16-hole  Cell  bar 10  .02 

Cage-pocket 25  .09 

Flange-cups,  unwaxed,  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75  .09 

Flange-cups,  \wxed,  2c  each  per  100...     1.75  .14 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.76  .14 

Grafting-needle,  each lo  .01 

Grafting-plug,  each 10  .01 

Grafting- stick,   each 10  .01 

Holding- frame,  each 10  05 

Incubating-cage,  each 35  .07 

Double  Mating-boxes.  complete.$1.00;  10    7.50 

Nursery- cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35  .05 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25  .04 

Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

Swarm-box,  lid  only 25 

T  Stands,  each 10  .06 

Transfer-cages 10  .02 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


AT  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS' .'SUPPLIES. 
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Ours  is  the  largest  bee- supply 
house  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  Every  thing  which 
the  bee-keeper  will  need  is 
in  stock  awaiting  your  order. 

ROOTS  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

You  can  save  time  and  ex- 
pense by  ordering  from  us.     . 

Best  shipping   facilities.     . 

Complete  stock 

Do  not  put  off  ordering  to- 
day what  you  will  urgently 
need  a  little  later  on  in  the 
season 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log- and  prices.     Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORO.        ILLINOIS. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

lYOURHAUOTNE  MYERS* 

The  Pump  that  pampa 
easy  and  tlirows  a  mil 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  beat 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 

Mers.     Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
F.  E .  My er s  &  Broj^ 
Asbland,  Ohio. 


Deming's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.  Get  the  best.  Something  for 
every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.  Also  Power 
Outfits,  Every  approved  device  for 
right  working.  Agitators,  superior 
nozzles,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
The  Deming  Co.,230  Depot  St.,  Salem. 
E«n]on  t  Eabbell,  Weitem  Afts.,  C 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 


CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


11  yE  HAVE  been  breeding-  this  wonderful  race  of 
yy      bees  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  we  have  been  making  very  careful  selec- 
tions, and  we  now  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  races  of  Camiolan  bees  in  this  country. 

They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  and  prolific;  the  best  of 
workers;  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters  healthier 
and  stronger  in  bees;  fhey  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  are  great  comb-builders,  and  their  sealed  combs 
are  of  snowy  whiteness. 

A.1SO  Breeders  of  Gol«lei%  A*kA 

LreAtHer   Italians 

No  foul  brood  or  other  bee-diseases  here.    Bees  and 

Queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your 

postoffice  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.    Descriptive 

price  list  free. 

PRICES. -Untested  queen,  75c;  six,  $3.90;  doz.,  $7.00. 
Tested,   $1.25.     Best    breeding,    $2.50.     Best    imported, 

F.  A.  I^ocKKart  (SL  Co., 


.$4.00.  One  L. -frame  nucleus.  75c;  two-L. -frame  nucle- 
us, $1.50;  three-L.-frame  nucleus,  $2.00.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus.  Special  prices  quoted  ©n 
large  orders  to  dealers. 

Banater  Bees  from  Hun^fary 
This  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead  over 
all  other  races,  all  points  considered,  that  we  have  seen. 
The  three  colonies  we  are  testing  are  strong  in  bees;  do 
not  offer  to  swarm;  are  great  honey-gatherers;  build 
snowy-white  combs,  and  are  very  gentle;  in  fact,  no 
smoke  is  needed  to  handle  them.  They  resemble  the 
Carniolans  in  color,  though  somewhat  darker.  We  have 
never  seen  a  race  of  bees  with  so  many  desirable  qual- 
ities. We  shall  breed  a  limited  number  of  queens  for 
sale,  and  have  started  a  queen-rearing  apiary  five  miles 
from  other  bees,  and  expect  to  have  laying  bees  ready 
to  mail  by  July  15.  Price  $5.00  each.  Pure  mating  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

LaKe  George,  New^  YorK 
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QUEENS 

By  Rettxr»  Mail  «t  tHe  Follow^ing 
Prices  for  tHe  Balance  of  tHis  Sea- 
son- Golden  or  I^eatHer  -  colored 
Italian 

Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

We  have  good  leports  from  your  stock  from  time  to 
time.  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's  queens. 
B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  one  1  purchased  last 
year  that  gave  me  over  600  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  L.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

The  breeder!  is  surely  a  very  fine  one:  her  daughters 
do  grandly.  Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown.  Fa. 

1  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced  bees 
that  beat  anything  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. E.  L.  Messenger,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splendidly. 
Each  colony  stored  at  least  75  pounds  of  honey. 

F.  P.  Merritt,  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  queen  from  you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  1  had  for  years.       H.  C.  Shirley, 
Cashier  of  Liberty  Bank.  Liberty,  S.  C. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  your 
queens  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at  Scuffle- 
town,  Ky..  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering  this  half- 
dozen.  C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who  said 
he  got  her  from  you.  She  made  me  193  sections  of 
honey  after  July  4th— the  best  my  other  queens  did  was 
64  sections.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  111. 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
dealing  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  references  you 
can  refer  to  me,  as  I  can't  recommend  you  too  highly. 
Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  one  hive  of 
bees  among  my  45  colonies  containing  a  queen  from 
you  that  $50.00  will  not  buy. 

Morris  Coon,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a  hive 
May  25th.  In  July  I  brushed  a  swarm;  had  a  swarm  in 
August,  and  took  off  75  boxes  of  honey.  I  consider  this 
a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was  far  superior  to  any 
of  them.  They  are  very  gentle,  easy  to  handle,  hustlers 
to'iwork.  All  bees  and  queens  needed  by  me  will  here- 
after come  from  Quirin-the- queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 
S.  A.  Peck,  Box  124,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

12 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders  

Straight  five-band  breeders . 


1 

6 

75 

$4  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

3  00 

15  00 

5  00 

$  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.     Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be   returned  any  time  inside  of   sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 
Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio; 


QUEENS! 


CARNIOLAN 
and  ITALIAN 

Untested,  50  cts.  each.  Warranted,  75c;  tested, 
$1.00.    None  better  at  any  price. 

Grant  Anderson     -     Sabinal,  Texas 


Qtxeens  from  50  Ceikts  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  imported  Italians. 
Write    for    prices,    stating    wants. 
C.  M.  CKurcH,  A.rnold,  Pa. 


Did  you  Ever 

figure  the  difference  in  value  between  a  good  queen 
and  a  poor  one?— one  colony  which  brings  in  a  large 
surplus,  and  another  which,  although  you  spend  much 
more  time  on  it,  does  not  give  you  any? 

Cxtra  Honey  Queens 

give  the  best  results  for  the  least  labor,  and  are  there- 
fore a  good  investment. 

Prices 

One $1.00  Six $5.00  Twelve  .  .$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaHan 
Bernardo,        SanDie^oCo.,        Calif. 

COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in   rotation  as  received. 

Tennessee  bred  Queens 

From    Extra     Select     MotHers 


Three-band  fr6m  dark  leather  imported: 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  Grolden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own:  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3V4  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN    M.  DAVIS 
■Spring    Hill,    Tennessee,    XJ.    S.    A.. 

Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian 

Bees  and  Queens 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  30, 
1906,  writes:  "  Friend  T.,  queen  arrived  to  day  in  good 
condition.  I  consider  her  a  very  choice  specimen  of 
the  Caucasian." 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Odell,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  writes:  '  The  yel- 
low Caucasian  queen  you  sent  us  is  an  unusually  fine 
queen  and  very  prolific.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  her." 

I  can  send  such  queens  for  $3  00  each  by  return  mail. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  E..  Titoff,  loamosa,  Calif. 

Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.     '^>fyf>f^'>f>?^>f 

H.    H.    JBPSON, 
182  Friend  St.,        •        Boston,  Mass. 


H.  C.  Simpson,  Cata-wrba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEi:  -  ke:£P£rs*   suppliers  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a   specialty. 
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CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper. 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees.  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
gnreat;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day.   Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.   R.  F.  0. 

Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 


-Before  June  15- 
Italian  and  Carniolan 

Untested 75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested $1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested $1.00;  $11.00  per  doz. 

Tested 1.50;  16.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  2.00;  20.00  per  doz. 


After  June  15^ 

60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 
1.00:  11.00  per  doz. 
1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen.   Fredericksburg.  Virginia 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-clover  Workers. 

L.  C.  Medkiff,  Salem,  N.  J.,  says:  "I  bought  an  un- 
tested queen  of  you  last  year,  and  her  bees  have  filled 
three  comb-honey  supers,  and  did  not  swarm,  while 
thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  other  colonies  did  not  get 
more  than  half  that  amount. 

"I  have  queens  from  six  different  breeders,  and  I  class 
yours  ICO  per  cent  above  them  all.  Your  bees  worked 
very  strong  on  the  first  crop  of  red  clover.  I  know 
they  were  yours,  because  I  floured  them  with  a  dredge- 
box  and  watched  the  hive.  They  also  worked  strong  on 
the  second  crop  of  red-clover  and  lima-bean  blossoms." 


Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4  00;  dozen,  $7  50. 

Select  untested,  $1.00  €ach;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Desciip- 
tive  circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 

QUEENS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO - 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  Italy. 


Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden   Italian  queens.     Better  than  ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested 75c      "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00      "         '*      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25      " 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .     Send  orders  to 

K,.  A,  SimmockSt  Greenville.  A\sk. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey-gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untested,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00,  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested.  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Orders  Filled   Promptly 

by  Return  Mail 

Queens  from  our  fine  strain  of  three-band  Italians  will 
not  disappoint  you.  Bees  are  gentle,  and  the  best  of 
honey-gatherers.  Queens  are  large  and  prolific,  and 
every  one  guaranteed.  Untested,  50c;  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.00. 

J.  "W.  K.  SHAMT   (St,  CO. 

Ivoreat&villet  Iberia  Par.,  L>ouisiana 

Rose  LfSk^wn.  Queens. 

Italians  -  Carniolans  •  Caucasians. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  the  liberal  patronage  ex- 
tended to  us,  and  beg  to  announce  that  we  are  prepared 
to  fill  orders  promptly  after  July  1. 

Our  prize  offer  on  honey  production  still  stands,  and 
will  be  extended  to  October  1  for  those  who  wish  our 
"  Pure  Gold  "  queens. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  Red  Clover  Italians 
and  Yellow  Caucasians,  which  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  any  progressive  bee-keeper. 

Prices  after  July  1: 

Italians  and  Carniolans,  select,  untested,  75c;  six,  $4.00 

Caucasians,  select,  untested,  i,l. 00,  six,  $5  00. 

Special  prices  on  larger  orders  and  breeding  stock  on 
application.    Write  for  catalcg. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  Station  C,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  I  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.  each;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each. 
I^.  H.  Robey,  IXTortHington.  "W.  Va. 

Untested    Queens ! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.  B.   Case,    Port   Orange,    Fla. 

Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  alsp  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 

From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Untested,  75c;  $7.50  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25; 
$12.00  per  dozen.  Breeders,  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Postal  orders  drawn  on  Decatur,  Michigan. 

E.  E.  MOTT.  Clenwood,  Mich. 
MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  75c;  six,  $4.00;  twelve, 
$7.50.  Tested,  $1.25;  six.  $6.00.  Twelve,  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.50.    Saife  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 
Red  Clover  and  Itaiian  Queens. 

Untested,  65  cts.;  2.  $1;  tested,  $1,00. 
Select  tested,  61.25;  4-frame  nuclei  in  a 
nice  painted  hive,  and  tested  queen,  all 
for  $3.75.  "  Your  bees  are  swarming  on 
my  red  clover  fields,"  says  G.  W.  Slay- 
baugh,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

G.  ROUTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens.    Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.  LAWRENCE.  Doniphan,  Mo. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Three-banded 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  aa  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guaranty  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens 75c;  6,  $4.25: 12.     8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00:6,    5.00:12,     9.60 

Tested  queens 1.00;  6,    6.00;  12,    11.50 

Select  tested  queens 1.50. 

Breedint:  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


Golden  Queens. 

My  goldens  are  yellow  from  tip  to  tip.  Every  queen 
is  worth  a  dollar,  but  I  have  a  large  number  of  them 
and  offer  them  cheap.  One,  65  cts.;  3  f or  $1  95;  6  for 
^3.75;  12  for  $7  50.  No  finer  or  better  queens  can  be 
had  at  any  price.  They  are  reared  right.  Have  had  35 
years'  experience  in  rearing  queens.  I  insure  satisfac- 
tion in  every  particular.  Try  at  least  one  of  my  all- 
golden  queens,  and  see  how  promptly  I  can  serve  you. 
Send  for  circular.  It's  free. 
Daniel  Wurth.  1111  North  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tKe  -  P\irest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five- banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.60.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  
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Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens 
and  Bees 

Choice    homebred    and    imported 

stock.    All  queens  reared  in  full 

colonies. 

PRICES  FOR  JULY 

ITALIANS 

One  untested  queen 65 

One  tested  queen 90 

One  select  tested 1.10 

One  breederqueen 1.65 

One-comb  nucleus,  no  queen ...     80 
Caucasian  queens,  untested . .  1.25 

Tested 1.75 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.    For  prices  on  quantities, 
and  description  of  each  grrade,  send  for  free  catalog. 

J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50:  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Camiolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

California  Sage  Queens 

For  balance  of  season  choice  untested  queens, 
75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00.  Good,  healthy  Ital- 
ian stock.  No  small  or  inferior  queens  sent 
out.    Circular  free. 

J.  W.  GRIFFIN, 
528    Gladys   Ave.,   Los    Angeles,     Cal. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees; 
non-swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for 
honey.    Each  queen,  $1.    Catalog  ready. 

H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 
MINNESOTA-BRED    QUEENS. 

Try  our  Northern  -  bred  queens— 
nothing  finer;  three-banded  and  golden 
Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.;  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  prolific.  We  want 
your  orders,  and  will  fill  them  by  return 
mail,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction.     Write  for  circular  to 

Mennie  Sl  Fenton, 
Pine  Island      -      Minnesota. 


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 

James  Island,  d^outK  Carolina 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLAGE 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.00:  in  a  chaff  hive,  $9  50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  $4.00.  Silk- 
faced  bee-veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
85  cts.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


July  15 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


VU ANTED. — Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colonies 
of  bees.    See  ad.  elsewhere.    Manufacturers  write 
me  if  interested.     Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 

Y^ ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
' '     gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,-  Hershiser. 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  —  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California  honey. 
''  We  are  now  contracting  with  bee-keepers  for  our 
year's  supply,  small  lots  as  well  as  carload  lots.  We 
pay  cash,  or,  to  all  who  prefer,  bee-supplies  in  payment, 
we  give  extremely  low  figures.  We  have  the  agency 
for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods  in  Utah,  and  buy  by  the 
carload.  Superior  Honey  Co., 

F.  W.  Redfield,  Mgr.  Ogden,  Utah. 


Help  Wanted. 


yV ANTED.— A  man  to  help    us  through   August  at 
general    work    among    our    bees.     State    wages 
wanted  and  what  experience  you  may  have  had. 

E.  W.  &  F.  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Vy ANTED. —Position  in  comb,  extracted,  or  queen- 
''  rearing  yard;  15  years'  experience;  at  present 
manager  of  the  largest  apiaries  in  Northern  California. 
Reasons  for  leaving.  James  Dunn, 

Route  1.  Vacaville,  Cal. 


VV ANTED.— A  cook    in  a    private    family  of    three. 
Good  home  for  respectable  woman.     Good  wages 
paid.    Address  John  Rick, 

434  Oley  St.,  Reading.  Pa. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  cols,  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to  suit. 
Write  for  prices.       F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Bees  and  bee-supplies. 

J.  Gobeli,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — Untested  Italian  queens  at  60c;  two  for 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon, 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ForSale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  as  soon  as  1906  crop 
of  honey  is  off     Apply  to 

W.  P.  Collins,  1112  Pearl  St.,  Boulder,  Col. 

For   Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'   supplies.    Root's   goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt:  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  1051.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 


For  Sale.— 170  colonies  of  bees  in  eight  and  ten 
frame  hives;  honey- house  on  wagon,  uncapping-tank, 
honey-tank,  four-frame  extractor;  mare,  colt,  horse, 
cow,  200  chickens,  10  acres  of  land  with  improvements. 

Rt.  3.  Mrs.  T.  Harris,  Visalia,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Yellow  hybrid  queens,  50c  each,  five  for 
$2  00.  A.  Richter.  Harvey,  Cook  Co.,  Ills. 


For  Sale.— $200  will  buy  100  full  colonies  and    10 
nuclei,  strong;  Italians  and  hybrids. 
G.  P.  Howell  6101  Dauphine  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Sale.— Five  acres  near  Manzanola.  Colo.;  is  im- 
proved; half  in  fruit.     Also  70  colonic?  bees  for  sale. 
Wm.  Worden,  Manzanola,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — Twenty  colonies  bees  in  Danz.  hives  at 
$3.00  each,  or  $2.75  each  for  the  lot. 

Edward  Trent,  Butler,  N.  J. 

For  Sale. — Queens  from  50c  up.    Bred  from  Root's 
imported  Italians.    Write  for  prices,  stating  wants. 
C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of  fine 
golden-all-over  Italians.     Ask  for  prices. 

T.  L.  McMurray,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— The  Alexander  wire  bee-veil.  The  best 
face-protector  on  the  market.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed.   At  75c  each  postpaid. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.  275  colonies  of  bees  in  good  condition. 
Also  can  locate  you  on  first-class  homestead  claim  un- 
der Gunnison  tunnel,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest  rec- 
lamation projects.        Address  Box  782,  Montrose,  Col. 

For  Sale.— About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case;  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— 15  queens,  Italian  hybrids,  and  a  few 
blacks,  either  at  25  cts.  each.  Ready  for  delivery  at 
once.    Get  northern  stock. 

Walter  Nygren,  Maine,  Minn. 

For  Sale —Special  sale  of  sections— Wisconsin  bass- 
wood-equal  to  the  best,  No.  1,  $4.20;  No.  2,  $3.70.  Root 
Dovetailed  and  Danz.  comb-honey  hives,  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  on  hand.    Italian  queens  and  bees. 

H.  S.  DuBY,  St.  Anne.  Ills. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S-  Stephens. 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.      Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 

For  Sale..— Thirty-five  colonies  bees— part  are  Ital- 
ian and  part  hybrid.  Must  go;  but  if  not  taken  in  July 
I  must  have  half  the  honey.  For  further  particulars 
see  or  write,  and  enclose  stamp  when  writing. 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Chesterman,  Cowden,  Ills. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
Bweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon.  Greenville.  Ala. 

For  Sale.— At  a  bsirgain,  300  colonies  of  bees  in  well- 
painted,  factory-made,  eight  frame  Dovetailed  hives; 
good  strain,  no  disease.  A  model  outfit.  No  supers. 
Can  fill  orders  immediately  after  Aug.  1.  Will  sell  in 
lots  to  suit  buyer,  or  will  exchange  for  stock  of  bee- 
supplies.     Write  for  further  information. 

Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.     Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kansas. 

For  Sale. — Alger's  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  hold 
the  world's  record;  first  at  Chicago  International,  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
Italian  bees— Root  strain  direct  Flemish  Giant  hares, 
very  large.  Red  Belgians  from  16-lb.  buck.  Get  circu- 
lars. Fred  Alger,  Waukau,  Wis. 
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Power  for  Extractors. 


We  have  finally  found  what  we  have  been  looking  for  in  a 
gasoline- engine  to  run  our  large- sized  honey- extractors.  They  are 
very  reasonable  in  price,  and  simple  to  operate. 

They  are  economical,  using  but  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half 
of  gasoline  a  day,  per  horse  power. 

There  is  no  waste  of  power,  as  a  sensitive  governor  cuts  out 
both  gasoline  and  batteries  when  engines  are  at  their  proper  speed, 
and  charges  are  resumed  as  soon  as  speed  slackens. 

As  the  engines  are  air-cooled  and  use  no  water  there  is  no 
danger  of  cracked  cylinders  in  cold  weather.  They  can  be  operat- 
ed in  any  temperature. 

They  are  light  in  weight,  and  can  be  easily  moved,  and  used 
for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  as  well  as  for  extracting.  They  are 
the  most  satisfactory  engines  for  running  cream-separators, 
chums,  fans,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  ice-cream  freezers, 
meat-choppers,  printing-presses,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  light 
machinery.    They  are  the  ideal  pumping-engines. 

They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  with  as  careful  atten- 
tion to  details  as  the  larger  and  more  expensive  engines.  Each 
engine  is  mounted  on  a  board  with  tank  and  battery  box,  ready  to 
run.  They  are  thoroughly  tested  before  shipping,  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Shipping-weight  of  one-horse-power  engine  complete,  ready 
to  run,  300  lbs.  Price  $60,  f.  o.  b.  factory  in  Wisconsin,  Medina, 
or  Chicago.  In  lunning  a  large  extractor  by  power  the  ratio  of 
the  gear  should  be  one  revolution  of  the  reel  to  two  of  the  crank- 
shaft; and  in  place  of  the  crank  a  flanged  clutch- pulley  or  a  pulley 
with  belt-tightener  should  be  used.  These  attachments  are  worth 
$5.00.     Write  for  further  particulars. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Medina,  Ohio. 
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Perject?    What  better  can  you  wish  ?    You  can  now,  by  use  of  the 


P 


-» GLEANING^S 


AT  A  TRIFLING  COST! 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 

■pTJopoWlH  D      On  the  shelf  it  looks  just  like  a  book;  holds  one  number  or  a  volume;  as 
A>-CjOJ-«rv  V  J_<rv.      simple  as  tying  a  shoe.    See  it  at  news,  book,  or  stationery  dealers.    Ask 

^/»e  A.  -    ~        '   ~  ---- 


them  to  get  it,  or  write  to 


I.  R.oot  Compansr,  Medina,  OKio. 


f»ATEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Second  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Patent  counstl  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


^ 


'JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

The  Hoc  Safety  Razor. 

All  beards  are  alike  to  the  Hoe,  the  heavy  gristly 
beard  that  requires  to  be  reduced  every  morning, 
and  the  light,  unnoticeable  beard  that  calls  for  a 
shave  only  twice  a  week. 

The  Hoe  Safety  Razor  is  by  all  odds  the  simplest 
safety  razor  on  the  market  to-day,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the 
hoe,  the  guard,  the  razor  itself;  and  this  razor  can 
be  honed  when  necessary  just  like  any  other  razor. 

It  costs  only  $1.50.  and  the  price  includes  half  a 
dozen  keen-edged  blades,  which  ought  to  last  any 
beard  a  couple  of  years.  Then  you  can  buy  more 
blades. 

V . 

No.  602  Bee=keepers'  Pocket  =  Knife  Tool  Kit 

Made  in  America 

Rvery  one  has  use  for  a 
Knife,  Reamer,  File.  Saw, 
Chisel,  or  Screwdriver.  This 
outfit  is  practical,  yet  so 
small,  being  contained  in  a 
Leather  Pocket=Book  4%x 
3V4  inches,  is,  by  carrying  it 
in  your  pocket,  always  at 
hand  for  immediate  use, 
whether  Camping,  Boating, 
Teaming,  Driving,  in  the 
Shop.  Factory,  Office  Store 
Warehouse,  Automobile,  on 
the  Farm,  Bicycle,  or  around 
the  Home. 

Any  Tool  firmly  attached 
or  detached  to  the  Pocket- 
Knife  in  a  second. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  oi 
price,  $2.25. 

Use  it  five  days  and  if  not 
satisfactory  return  It  and  I 
will  refund  your  money. 
OTJ.  ULERY  CO.,  No.  7  Warren  St.,  New  York,;N.;Y. 


liliS_. 


THE   BEST  LIGHT 


Produces  a  oafe,  ■white, power- 
ful light.brighter  than  acetylene 
or  electricity.  100-candIe  power 
at  a  coat  of  2c  per  wpelc. 

Made   in  over  100  different  styles— 
every  one  warranted.      Apents  wanted 
No  dirt,  Bmoke.  or  odor.    Kvcryvrliere. 
Tire    BEST    LIGHT    COMPANY, 
J   I      S06    E.  SlhSt.,  fantoD,  Ohio 


FENCE  flSS?^' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  .W« 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  iJay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It'sfree.  Buy  direct.  Write todaj 

COILED  SPiMNG  FENCE  CO. 

Bei  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA- 


You  Need  It.   .•    .'    .•    .• 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 


the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  xT  U  A  T  C  DDI#^C* 
year,  but  we  offer  it  A 1  rlALr  rKlL^r. 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  a<idreee  in 
the  "  Poultry- breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


■""|'lllliH"'r 


Poultry  Item,  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


DO   YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  80,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  _  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
ern poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,    Clay  Cenrter,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


■fl  7E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

yy      offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keei)ers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  hovever,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  ALIT Y.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN   AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BEE-KEEPERS! 

Have  you  secured  your  hives,  sections,  foun- 
dation, honey- cans,  and  extractors  yet?  If  not, 
you  should  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Be  pre- 
pared when  the  flow  comes  on.  Let  us  assist 
you.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the 
Middle  West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  'money.  We  will  buy  your  honey 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed   same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  al?o  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sentwilh  ev«ry  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen   it 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -      RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


The  Best  Always  Tfac  Chcapest 

We  have  been  furnishing  bee-keepers  all  over  the  World 
with   Supplies   for  over  25  YEARS,  and    no   complaints. 

Our  PRICES  are  as  low  as  any,  while  the  QUALITY  of  our  goods  is  HIGHEST. 
Catalog  and  price  list  free.  We  have  for  16  years  published  THE  AMERICAN 
BEE  KEEPER,  an  illustrated  32-page  monthly,  edited  by  two  of  the  most 
experienced   bee-keepers  in  America.     Fifty  cents  a  year.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,         Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Hi. 


NOW  is  the  TIME! 

to  improve  your  stock  by  purchasing  some  of  our 
Red  Clover  and  Leather-color  Italian  queens.  All 
of  our  queens  are  bred  for  their  honey-gathering 
qualities,  and  you'll  find  them  prolific  and  gentle. 
Prices  for  July  1  6         12 

Untested $  .75    $4.25    $8.00 

Select  Untested 1.00      525    10. tO 

Warranted  Purely  Mated 100      5.00      9.00 

Select   Warranted 1  25      6  00    11. 00 

Tested  1906  Queens 1.25      7.00 

Select  Tested   1 .50      8  50 

Extra  Select  Tested 2.00    11.00 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  are  booked 
and  filled  in  rotation.  Safe  arrival  by  mail  guar- 
anteed.   Send  for  price  list  of  bees  and  supplies. 

W.  W.  Gary  &  Son,  Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,    Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
irom  the  factory.    .  •    .  •    .  • 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124  West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     ■    GEORGIA 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice.  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A  convenient  place  to  get 
your  supplies.  Lowest  rate 
by  rail  and  water  to  all 
parts  of  Virginia  and  South 
Atlantic  States. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of 
our  goods  at  this  branch, 
and  give  you  prompt  and 
satisfactory  service.  Give 
us  a  trial. 

Write  for  catalog. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.  G.  La  Rue.      .  Manager 
1100  Maryland  Av.,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  1  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods"  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long-tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 

of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free.    Tell  me  you  saw 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


FAIR  CONTEST! 


CONDITIONS 

First. —That  subscriptions  entered 
in  contest  are  obtained  at  the  fair 
on  dates  named  in  application  be- 
low, or  obtained  as  results  of  work 
during  fair. 

Second. —That  yearly  subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewal  tak- 
en at  our  regular  rates.  Two  trial 
subscriptions  (new  names,  6  mos. ) 
are  equivalent  to  one  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Third. -Contest  closes  Nov.  15th, 
and  announcements  will  be  made 
in  Dec.  1st  Gleanings. 

Fourth. —That  only  one  agent  will 
be  appointed  for  any  one  fair. 

FlKTH.  —  That  advertising:  matter 
sent  is  to  be  carefully  distributed 
to  best  advantage. 


OUR  agents  made  money  at  fairs 
last  year.  The  work  Avas  easy, 
our  commission  liberal,  and  the 
l)rizes  large.  We  supply  you  with 
sample  copies  and  printed  matter. 
Better  make  arrangements  with  us  to 
represent  Gleanings  at  your  State  or 
County  Fair.  Do  it  now  before  some 
one  else  gets  ahead  of  you. 

PRIZES:  First.  $10.00;  second,  $5.00; 
third,  S3  00;  fourth,  $2.00;  fifth  to  tenth, 
a  copy  of  A  B  C. 

Write  us,  asking  that  your  name  be 
entered,  and  Fair  rights  be  reserved 
for  viiu. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture^  Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


I^cfcir"     Gc»n.'tGsX     -U  ©  j:*  «.  x"  *  x*i  ©  n.  "t 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber. 


Bee  -  ^Supplies. 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusive- 
ly,  at  R.oot*s    Factory  Prices.  ^         j0 


<$) 
f|) 
«^ 
(^ 

(;|i  ^-i^.^— i^^^-^^^-^-^.^-^^^^^— ^^^— ^^■^^— ^-— ^^— ^^— 

4»  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on 

^  receipt  of   them.     You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock  is 

Ji  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.    CINCIN- 

i  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 

T  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.     Satis- 

^  faction  guaranteed.     Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and   price  list.    It   will  be 

^  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 
(^ 
<^  ^— ^— ^— — — 

^  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

t  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 

^  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 

4^  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 

(i^  

f^ 
X  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.    I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 

J  lANS,    RED-CLOVERS,    CARNIOLANS,    and    CAUCASIANS.     Can    furnish 

^  NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

fffi>  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:   White  and  Yellow 

(^  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,    Crimson  Clover,    Buckwheat,   Phaoelia, 

(^  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 

f^  ^^^.^^^_^_.^^_^__^^^_^^^^^_^^^.^^.,^^^^^__^^__^.^ 

^  Office  and  iSalesrooxn,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  ^ 

(^  M^arebouse.   Freeman    and     Central    Avenue.  (& 

X  Cincinnati*         -         OHio.  T 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 


C.  M.  W.  WEBER.  I 
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Aug.  1 


Honey  Market. 


GRADlNG-RUi^tU 

#AKOT.— AIJ  sections  to  be  well  llllec  ,  combs  straight,  firmr 
ty  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  bytravel- 
Ttain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  ezceot  an  occasional 
oell,  the  outside  surfaoeof  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis, 

iNo.  1.— Al)  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  celli 
«ert  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
jurfac  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ,  the  out- 
lide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
io  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
30mb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  si  ighi  ly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
uid  sealed. 

No.  3.— Mast  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
Motion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
'to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  :  that  i*. 
there  will  be  'TFanoy  White;"  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Milwaukee.— The  present  indications  are  encourag- 
ing that  the  honey  business  will  be  good  here,  as  the 
old  crop  stock  is  well  out  of  sight,  and  the  arrivals  of 
the  new  crop,  which  w^e  have  received,  are  excellent 
in  quality  and  condition,  showing  care  in  grading  by  the 
shipper,  and  careful  handling,  and  will  result  in  better 
returns,  also  attractive  to  the  eye,  which  entices  the 
taste  of  consumer;  and  we  believe  a  more  general  use 
of  the  delightful  and  charming  nectar  by  the  people 
will  result.  We  now  quote  fancy  1-lb.  sections,  16  tollS 
cts.;  any  grade  below  fancy  white,  14  to  16  cts.;  dark  or 
off  grades,  10  to  14  cts.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels, 
pails,  and  cans,  7  to  8V2  cts.;  dark,  6  to  7V2.  Beeswax, 
28  to  30.  A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

July  29.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


St.  Louis.— The  honey  market  is  practically  in  the 
same  shape  as  reported  last.  There  is  some  new  comb 
arriving,  and  is  quotable  as  follows;  Fancy  white  comb, 
15;  No.  1,  14  to  I4V2;  amber,  12^  to  13;  extracted  honey 
is  slow  at  6  to  6M!  for  light  amber  California,  1905  crop; 
Spanish  needle  is  quotable  at  ^¥2  to  7  in  5-gallon  cans; 
Southern  new,  4V'2  to  4Ji;  for  dark  and  inferior,  less. 
Beeswax,  for  prime,  28V2;  all  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

July  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schenectady.— We  have  received  two  consigr  ments 
of  new  honey.  In  one  lot  the  combs  are  somewhat  dis- 
colored, but  quality  is  fair.  Write  for  instructions  be- 
fore shipping,  as  some  styles  of  sections  do  not  sell  well 
in  our  market,  especially  those  weighing  over  a  pound. 
We  advise  using  shipping-crates,  and  sending  by  freight 
instead  of  express.  C.  MacCulloch. 

July  18.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati.— We  are  having  new  comb  honey  arrive, 
and  it  finds  ready  sale,  fancy  white  at  14^2,  ana  No.  1  at 
I3V2.  Extracted  white  clover  in  barrels,  7V2;  in  cans, 
814:  amber  extracted,  5  to  SVt.    Beeswax,  30 

C.  H.  W  Weber 

July  7.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Toronto.— Inquiries  for  honey  come  in  now  every 
day;  but  honey  is  scarce,  practically  no  new  honey  at  all 
yet,  and  the  prospect  of  having  any  quantify  for  some 
time  is  poor.  Reports  from  most  of  that  portitin  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  bordered  by  the  great  lakes  would 
go  to  show  that  only  a  very  light  flow  from  clover,  at 
least,  can  be  expected;  basswood  and  late  flowers  may 
improve  the  situation  somewhat.  However,  the  crop 
will  not  be  very  great  this  year. 

E.  Grainger  &  Co., 

July  21.  Toronto,  Can. 


Denver.— To  date  but  very  little  comb  honey  is  in 
sight  in  this  State.  We  have  handled  only  a  few  small 
lots  of  new  No.  1  white  comb  honey  so  far,  which  has 
brought  $3.40  per  case  of  24  sections.  We  could  handle 
more  to  good  advantage.  We  pay  24  cents  for  clean  yel- 
low beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Ass'n., 

July  21.  Denver,  Colo. 


Philadelphia.— Advices  from  different  jjoints  are 
rather  conflicting  regarding  the  honey  crop  this  season, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  no  market  price  established. 
Some  new  arrivals  of  comb  honey  sell  at  13  to  15.  ac- 
cording to  quality,  and  extracted  honey  at  6  to  7. 
Beeswax  firm,  28.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do 
not  handle  on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

July  21.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Toledo.— Market  on  comb  honey  at  this  writing  is 
rather  quiet,  as  people  are  waiting  to  see  how  the  crop 
will  turn  out  before  making  any  stated  market.  Fancy 
white  comb  honey  would  bring  15  to  16  in  the  retail  way; 
No.  1  at  4;  extracted  white  clover  and  basswood  in  bar- 
rels would  bring  6V'2.  cans  the  same,  possibly  Va  ct.  high- 
er.    Beeswax,  26  to  28. 

July  19.  Griggs  Brothers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Detroit.— No  shipments  of  new  honey  in  yet,  and 
prices  unsettled.  Some  offers  are  made,  but  no  sales  as 
yet.  The  impression  seems  to  be  among  the  buyers  that 
the  crop  is  large,  and  they  want  to  buy  very  cheap. 
Nothing  will  probably  be  done  for  two  or  three  weeks 
yet.     Very  little  or  no  old  honey  in  market. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

July  20.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Kansas  City.— There  is  a  fair  demand  here  for  fancy 
white  comb  honey  in  24-section  cases  at  $3.00  to  $3.25 
per  case,  according  to  quality;  no  new  extracted  in  as 
yet,  but  some  demand  for  the  old  at  5y2  to  6.  We  look 
for  prices  to  remain  firm  at  about  these  figures,  and 
think  the  demand  will  increase  from  now  on. 

July  20.         C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Atlanta.— On  account  of  heavy  fruit  receipts,  honey 
seems  to  have  taken  a  place  of  secondary  importance; 
however,  we  anticipate  a  reaction  when  the  fruit  season 
is  over.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  14  to  15:  A  No.  1, 
12V^  to  14;  extracted,  slow  at  any  price  Beeswax, 
28  to  30.  JuDSON  Heard  &  Co., 

July  12.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


STANDARD   BRED  QUEENS. 

BUCKEYE    STRAIN    RED    CLOVER.        GOLDEN    ITALIANS 
By  Raturn   Mull.      Safe  Arrival  Guarantaad. 

PR«ICS1S.         'one  six  twei 

Untasted -   -      $0.75  $4.00  $7. 

Select  Untested 1.00  5.00  9 

Tosied  1.50  8  00  15. 

Select  Tested        • 2.00  10  00  18. 

Select  Breeders,  each $3.00 

Two-frame  Nucleus  and  Red  Clover  Queen 3.00 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO., 

No.  51  WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Chicago.— Not  at  y  new  comb  on  this  market,  and  the 
old  is  used  up  so  far  as  good  grades  are  concerned. 
What  the  volume  of  sales  will  be  on  the  new  crop  is 
problematical;  but  judging  from  the  past  it  should  tell 
in  moderate  quantities.         R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co  , 

July  19.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sale.— 15,000  lbs.  clover  and  raspberry  honey  in 
60-lbs.  cans.    Sample  5  cts. 

James  McNeil,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.-  3000  lbs  very  fine  clover  and  basswood 
honey.  Sample  and  prices  free.  Also  1000  lbs.  white 
comb  honey  in  4V4xlV'2  plain  sections 

W.  H.  TowNSEND  Hubbardston,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Choice  extracted  clover  honey.  Extra 
choice,  selected  from  all  new  combs,  in  round-jacketed 
five-gallon  cans,  for  family  use;  $5.00  per  can.  Prices 
on  larger  quantities  in  60-lb.  square  cans,  two  cans  in 
case,  on  application.    Sample,  5  cts. 

G.  A.  Bleech,  Jerome,  Mich. 

Wanted. —Fancy  white  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
I  pay  cash— no  commission. 

Walter  S  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted     honey,  and    beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.         R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  and  clo- 
ver honey,  light  in  color;  prompt  payment  on  receipt; 
7V4  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  West  Bend. 

H    C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  i^EGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date  for 
pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  office  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts.  per 
lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transportation 
charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack  securely  and 
address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of  lading  when 
you  make  shipment  and  advise  us  hoiv  much  you  send, 
net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home  office  or  nearest 
branch  named  below.  The  A.  I  Root  Co., 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St.:  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.; 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Maryland 
Ave.,  S.  W.  

Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S. ;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripen«i,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co  operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  Vi-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  Ohio. 


CKas.  Israel  (Si  BrotKers 

486-490  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Uerehants  is 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

Oonilgnmenti  Solicited.    Establiahed  187S. 


The  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  C  LA  I  MED. -The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  1 
always  want  the  best.    N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Centurj'  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley.  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.2.5. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  pags 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Southern  Frtiit  GroMrer  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

POIII  TRY  ^^^  '^""^^  ^2  ^  ^^2  P^^®  beautifully 
■  VfULiI  I\  ■  illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
DOI  I  ARS  edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it  easy 
i7VL.Lini\J  ^-Q  ^^^  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
f  OMF  ^^^  ^  ^^^  hens  on  a  town  lot  or  make 

V/V/l'lL.  g  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 

p  A^Y  ery  thing.    Contains  information  that 

i^nJ  I  •  ^ij  pyj.    ygy  jjj  comf ortablc  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry   Suc- 
cess  one  year,  50  cts.    Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.    Three  months'  trial,  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

EVANS  (St,  TURNER, 

Coltimbtxst   OHiOf 

will  be  in  the  market  for  white  comb  honey,  and  espe- 
cially want  some  fine  stock  from  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  New  York.  They  would  also  like  to  hear 
from  Iowa  producers.  Write  fully  what  you  expect  to 
have;  and  if  you  care  to  name  price,  do  so,  stating  about 
what  time  your  crop  will  be  ready  to  move. 

JELLY-TUMBLERS  AT  REDUCED   PRICES. 

You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly-Tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers and  keeping  your  market  supplied.  No  other  glass 
so  economical.     Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING    BACK 


honey  to  secure  the  completion  of  unfinished  sections 
can  be  made  very  profitable  if  rightly  managed  during 
the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August.  In  ADVANCED 
BEE  CULTURE  may  be  found  complete  instructions 
regarding  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies, 
preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  rapid  capping  of  the  combs,  time  for  removing 
the  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections  in  a 


case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  kinks 
that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  experience,  and 
the  feeding  back  of  tons  of  honey.  Remember,  too, 
that  this  is  only  one  chapter  out  of  33  treating  as  many 
vitally  important  phases  of  bee  culture. 

Price  of  the  book,  $1.20;  or  the  Review  one  year  and 
the  book  for  only  $2.00 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,    Michigan. 


A  READY  POWER 
AT    ANY    HOUR 


That's  the  kind  of  a  power  you  want 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  steam,  or 
until  the  wind  blows,  before  you  can 
pump  water,  grind  feed,  saw  wood  or  the  hundred  and  one  other  jobs  about 
the  farm,  if  you  have  a  Lion  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine.  Have  you  ever  thought 
just  what  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  prac- 
tical power  always  ready  to  operate  your  various  machines  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shop,  printing-office,  or— anywhere? 

The  LION  Engine 

is  such  a  power.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  practical  in 
operation,  and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  You  do  not 
require  the  services  of  an  engineer,  as  anyone  can  operate 
it.    We  send  the  Lion  engine 

Direct  From  The  Factory 

on  a  ten  days  test  trial  and  give  explicit  instructions  and 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  it.  Write  now,  stat- 
ing your  power  needs,  for  our  easy  payment  plan.  Remem- 
ber, we  send  the  engine,  not  the  agent. 

LYONS  ENGINE  CO.,        -  Lyons,  mich. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 

EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  'W.  >VHITE 

Gen.   Indus.  A^t.,   PortsmoutH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


r^  Let  Us  Send  You  ^^s^ 

Our  Book. 

abont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  workand  make  you  a  lotof  money— the 

ELECTRIC   STEEL   WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRIC    HANDY    WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.     catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95      Quincy,  Ills. 


ELECTRIC 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  ai 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Price*  to  Ceme- 
terle.andCharehei.  Addresa 
COOiBO  aFBING  FENCE  «0. 
Box)  448|!  ffinehe*t«r,  lad. 
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Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E 1032 

Miscellaneous. 

C,  M.,  &  St.  P.  Ry 1024 

Lester  Co.,  F.  E 1032 

Prindle  &  Williamson    1032 

Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R *981 

Stutzman,  D 10.52 

T.  T.  Poultry  Co 979 

Publishers,  Agricultural-paper. 

Southern  Fruit  Grower 979 

Publishers,  Bee-Journal 
Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,W.  T.,  Back  Cover 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z 981 

Root  Co..  A.  1 980 

York  &  Co.,  Geo.  W 985 

Publishers,  Poultry-paper. 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 1032 

Poultry  Gazette,  The 1032 

Poultry  Item 1032 

Poultry  Success 979 

Wants  and  Exchanges. 

Seelpage 1038 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 


BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


GLEANINGS  A  SAFE  AND  SURE  ROUTE. 

So  many  of  our  friends  have  made  the 
above  statement  when  writing  to  us  that 
we  have  chosen  the  title  "The  Bee-line 
TO  Profit"  as  the  name  of  the  Glean- 
ings souvenir  booklet  which  has  just  been 
issued. 

This  little  book  is  quite  the  best  litera- 
ture we  have  ever  gotten  out  to  advertise 
Gleanings.  It  tells  all  about  the  days 
when  Gleanings  was  a  "beginner,"  and 
leads  right  down  to  the  present  iime. 

We  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  afford 
to  place  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  little  book 
in  the  hands  of  every  bee-keeper;  but 
the  expense  of  preparation  and  mailing  for- 
bids. However,  we  have  set  aside  a  gener- 
ous number  of  copies  which  will  be  mailed, 
one  copy  at  a  time,  to  our  friends.  We 
hope  that  those  who  receive  the  booklet, 
and  who  are  already  subscribers,  will  use  it 
to  interest  a  fellow  bee-keeper  in  this  prof- 
itable way  to  successful  bee-keeping.  Ad- 
dress requests  to  the  Ad.  Man. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs.— That  booklet,  "  Bee-line  to  Profit,"  is  ex- 
cellent and  a  beauty.  After  one  reads  it  he  sort  of 
feels  acquainted  with  Gleanings,  and  I  feel  sure  much 
good  will  result.  Very  truly, 

Indianapolis,  Ind,  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

J& 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
Gleanings  fair  contest,  which  is  now  on. 
When  sending  your  name  with  the  request 
that  we  enter  you  as  a  contestant,  please  be 
sure  to  give  the  name  of  the  fair,  and  the 
date  and  place  where  it  will  be  held.  We 
want  to  secure  absolute  protection  for  our 
agents  in  their  particular  locality,  and  must 
have  the  information  we  ask  for.  Remem- 
ber the  prizes  are  cash,  and  that  the  regular 
cash  commissions  are  alsp  paid. 


supplying  the  wants  of  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  farm.  Then  this  ought  to  be  a  good 
time  to  introduce  yourself  to  the  farmer  if 
you  have  something  which  will  make  his 
work  easier,  more  pleasant,  or  more  profit- 
able. 

In  the  bee-keeping  world,  honey  crops  are 
coming  in.  In  some  localities  crops  are 
exceedingly  good;  in  others,  but  normal. 
Whether  the  best  or  poor,  the  family  needs 
and  expenses  go  on. 

This  fall  we  shall  introduce  to  our  readers 
many  new  advertisers— new,  perhaps,  only 
to  Gleanings.  We  shall,  by  admitting 
these  advertisers  to  our  columns,  recom- 
mend them  to  the  favor  of  our  readers. 
Any  advertiser  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
personality  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
realizes  what  this  will  mean.  Do  you  wish 
to  join  the  new  comers,  and  reap  a  harvest 
to  which  your  seed-sowing  will  entitle  you? 
There  is  a  word  which  we  like— secrf-somwgr 
—that  is  what  you  do  when  you  insert  your 
advertisement  in  Gleanings,  and  we  prom- 
ise that,  if  you  join  us,  we  will  do  our  best 
to  prepare  the  field  for  your  goods  so  that 
your  returns  will  be  fifty  or  one  hundred 
fold. 


The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  Inc.,  Mesilla  Park,  New 
Mexico  ,  whose  advertisement  appears  on  page  1032, 
are  dealers  in  Mexican  and  Indian  goods.  There  is  one 
article  which  they  handle  very  extensively,  and  which 
should  especially  appeal  to  bee-keepers;  namely,  a  Mex- 
ican pal  mleaf- fiber  hat.  These  hats  are  the  best  kind 
we  know  of  to  wear  in  the  apiary.  The  rim  is  broad, 
thus  the  veil  is  held  away  from  the  face;  the  hat  is 
tough  and  everlasting.  Another  good  point  is  that 
they  are  cheap.  In  the  Lester  Co.'s  catalog  we  find  a 
hat  of  the  sombrero  type— same  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration in  their  advertisement— but  without  designed 
rim— priced  as  low  as  40  cts.  Other  styles  priced  up  to 
$5.00.  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  one  of  Gleanings'  corre- 
spondents, speaks  very  enthusiastically  of  the  value  of 
these  closely  woven  hats  in  the  bee- yard,  and  we  would 
advise  every  one  of  our  readers  to  send  for  a  copy  of 
this  company 's  free  catalog. 


We  have  just  printed  a  very  neat  12-page  illustrated 
price  list  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  for  Messrs.  J. 
E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  We  are  very 
glad  to  see  a  honey-producer  go  after  business  in  this 
really  business-like  way.  We  are  sure  that  a  great 
many  bee-men  would  find  it  a  profitable  venture  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  Messrs.  Crane.  Should  you  be 
interested  we  will  see  that  you  get  a  copy  of  this  price 
list  if  you  will  write. 

HARVEST  DAYS. 

In  August  begin  the  dajs  of  harvest. 
Everywhere  in  agricultural  communities 
grain  is  being  garnered,  and  the  farmer  is 
figuring  where  he  stands  in  this  season's 
profits.  He  is,  as  it  were,  planning  his  next 
season's  spending  campaign.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  saved  and  so  much  for  use  in 


A  letter  illustrating  the  way  in  which 
Gi  eanings  readers  value  the  journal: 

Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Co..— Please  find  order  enclosed.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  GLEANINGS  IN  Bee  Cul- 
ture and  could  not  aff^ord  to  be  without  it.  I  find  it 
up-to-date  in  every  respect.  I  received  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  which  is  very  interesting,  and  consider  it  a 
great  work.  I  enjoy  very  much  the  articles  by  Mr. 
A.  I.  Root.  W.  H.  Knarr, 

Manager  Hawksworth  Farm. 

Greensburg,  Pa. ,  July  23. 


A  testimonial  of  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  results  of  Gleanings  ad's: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co: — Please  discontinue  our  ad.  in 
Gleanings  for  help,  as  we  have  been  almost  flooded 
with  applicants  since  the  last  issue.  This  certainly  is 
a  fine  way  to  get  good  competent  help. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.  E.  W.  &  F.  C.  Alexander. 
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Successful  Bee-keepers 


Use  the  best  goods  obtainable.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Root  Quality.  It  has  for  its  users  more 
successful  bee  keepers  than  any  other  brand. 

This  extract  from  a  letter  we  received  from  K.  D. 
Townsend,  Remus,  Mich.,  who  carries  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive bee-keeping  business  in  Michigan: 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Gentlemen: —In  thirty  years  Root's  goods  have  been 
used  almost  exclusively  in  my  yards  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Remus,  Mich.,  July  7.  E.  D.  Townsend. 

Again,  a  letter  from  a  man  whose  experiments  in  non- 
swarming,  covering  years  of  time,  and  costing  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  have  met  with  entire  success: 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Gentlemen:— The  supplies  purchased  of  you  for  twelve 
years  have  been  the  very  best.  As  I  produce  comb  honey  exclusively,  the 
sections  and  foundation  have  proven  uniformly  first  class  and  are  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  future.  Your  truly,  L,  A.  Aspinwall. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  July  9. 

Again,  from  a  young  man  who  has  built  up  a  big  apia- 
ry in  a  very  few  years: 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Dear  Sirs.-— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good 
quality  of  bee  supplies  sent  me.  The  best  is  none  too  good.  That  is  why  I 
buy  Root's  goods.     Have  at  present  280  colonies  of  bees. 

Flint,  Mich..  July  10.  Leonard  S.  Griggs. 

Join  the  ranks  of  the  successful  Michigan  bee-keepers, 
and  use  Root's  goods.  We  have  the  largest  stock  of  sup- 
plies in  Michigan,  and  can  supply  you  promptly.  Orders 
receive  prompt  attention. 


H.  Hunt  ^  Son, 

Bell  Branch,        Wayne  Co.,        Michi 
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A  30c  "Trial  Trip'' 

The  Balance  of  1906 

This  Offer  is  Made  Only  to  New  Subscribers 


to  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  and  that  means  to  those  who  have 
never  read  it  regularly,  or  at  least,  have  not  had  it  during  the  past  year  or  more. 
If  you  have  been  a  subscriber  at  any  time  during  the  past  12  months  we  would 
not  consider  you  a  "new  subscriber." 

On  this  30  cent  "  Trial  Trip "  offer,  the  sooner  you  order  (sending  30c  in 
stamps  or  silver),  the  more  copies  you  will  get  for  the  money,  for  we  begin  to 
send  as  soon  as  we  get  your  30c. 

No  reader  of  Gleanings  should  be  without  the  old  WEEKLY  AMERICAN 
BEE  JOURNAL,  now  in  its  46th  year,  and  better  and  brighter  than  ever— so  its 
oldest  readers  say. 

A  sample  copy  FREE.    $1.00  a  year,  or  special  trial-trip  offer  as  above. 

Belter  order  NOW,  if  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  Bee-keeper 


Just  a  minute  of  your  time, 
please.  Swarming  will 
soon  be  over  and  honey 
coming  in.  We  can  send 
foundation  and  sections,  if 
you  need  them,  by  express 
promptly. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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BE  CAREFUL  OF  YOUR  HONEY 

Now  that  you  have  got  to  the  shipping-point,  be  sure 
to  see  that  your  honey  is  properly  packed  in  nice, 
white,  smooth  basswood  cases  accurately  fitted,  which 
adds  dollars  and  cents  to  market  price  of  your  product. 


Lewis  Shipping-cases  are  the  Finest 

in  the  World 

Thousands  of  shipping-cases  and  millions  of 
sections  now  ready  for  you  in  the  warehouses 
of  ourse'.ves  and  our  agents  as  given  below. 


Beware  where  You  Buy  Your  Beeware 


ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
FRANCE— Raymond  Gariel,  2  ter  Quai  de  la 

Megisserie,  Paris. 
CUBA— C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Manzanillo 
CALIFORNIA-Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. - 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook. 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
COLORADO- R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey-producers'  Ass'n,  Rocky 
Ford. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 


IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark.  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 
ILLINOIS- York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co..  191-193 
Superior  St.,  Chicago. 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co..  432  Lumber 

Exchange,  Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI- E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON-rhe  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver  &  Green,  Troy. 
TEXAS  -  Southwestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH—Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  Se.attle. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO 

Manufacturers  Bee-keepers'  Suppjies 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Dr.  Merriam,  Chief  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  says  skunks  hunt  mice 
and  insects,  and  rarely  kill  poultry. 

Last  year  700,000  pounds  of  Canadian 
bluegrass  seed  was  brought  into  this  country, 
says  government  officials,  and  250,000  pounds 
of  yellow- trefoil  seed,  and  all  of  it  used  to 
adulterate  other  seed. 

Sweet  corn  will  lose,  even  in  a  cool 
place,  and  with  the  husks  on,  almost  half  of 
its  sugar  in  24  hours— the  sugar,  perhaps, 
converted  into  starch.  So  don't  pluck  your 
corn  long  before  meal  time.  —  U.  S.  Report. 

Julius  Steigel  has  been  using  metal 
combs  16  years,  and  has  1000  in  use  for  ex- 
tracting-combs.  The  cells  are  |  inch  deep, 
and  so  they  can  not  be  used  for  brood,  and 
no  excluder  is  needed.  —Deutsche  Imker  aus 
Boehmen.  [I  should  like  to  know  what  those 
metal  combs  cost.— Ed.] 

P.  Neumann  mentions  in  Leipz.  Bztg. 
that  the  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  ad- 
mits only  whites,  and  wants  to  know  wheth- 
er all  the  larger  bee  keepers'  associations  of 
this  country  exclude  colored  people.  I  don't 
know.  I  never  heard  of  any  except  the 
Texas  association. 

Wonderful  accounts  are  appearing  of 
great  yields  of  alfalfa  over  a  large  acreage 
near  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  You  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  bee-keepers  are  not  scarce  in 
that  vicinity.  Can  you  get  one  of  them  to 
tell  about  alfalfa  as  a  honey-plant  there? 
[Alfalfa  honey  from  York  State  is  unknown. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  East  where 
that  plant  has  ever  yielded  any  honey.  I 
have  never  seen  our  bees  go  near  our  fields 
of  it. -Ed.] 

A.  C.  Armstrong  doesn't  approve  of  hon- 
ey and  cream  on  pancakes,  page  948.  I  want 
cream  on  pancakes,  or  milk  if  I  can't  have 
cream,  no  matter  what  else  is  on  them— helps 
their  digestibility.  Without  it  they  pack 
into  chunks  of  dough  that  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  can  not  easily  penetrate. 

Two  cases  of  a  person  being  stung  by  a 
queen  are  reported  in  Deutsche  Imker  aus 
Boehmen.  In  each  case  the  pain  was  less 
severe  than  the  average  sting  from  a  work- 
er. A  queen  also  in  rare  cases  stings  a 
worker.  I  saw  one  case,  and  never  but  one. 
A  virgin  stung  a  worker,  killing  it  instantly. 

Kidney  disease  is  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease, says  the  U.  S.  Chemist.  Extra  work 
is  put  upon  the  kidneys  by  coal-tar  dyes  in 
butter,  and  preservatives  in  canned  goods. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar  are  injurious  in  the 
same  way.  Safety  lies  in  substituting  hon- 
ey for  sugar.  [That  is  a  good  doctrine  to 
preach;  and  it  is  true,  every  word  of  it.— 
Ed.] 

E.  W.  Alexander  says,  page  935,  "After 
you  once  get  your  colonies  strong  in  bees, 
keep  them  so  during  the  whole  year." 
Don't  you  know,  Mr,  Alexander,  that  you 
are  to  have  your  bees  strong  for  the  harvest 
only,  and  not  have  a  lot  of  useless  consumers 
when  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do? 
Well.  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in  other 
localities,  but  I  never  can  get  my  bees  strong 
too  early  in  the  season,  and  they  never  can 
be  too  strong  to  suit  me  afterward. 

P.  Neumann,  in  Leipziger  Bztg.,  gives  a 
reason  for  a  similarity  of  the  contents  of 
German  bee-journals  which  is  to  the  credit 
of  German  bee-keepers.  It  is  the  fact  that 
each  bee-keeper  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Central  Bee-keepers'  Association  demands 
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that  his  journal  shall  give  a  report  of  the 
meetings  of  that  association,  and  the  number 
of  members  of  that  association  is  50,000! 
That  makes  us  Americans  feel  pretty  small. 
Herr  Neumann,  v?ith  our  big  country  and 
our  little  association  of  2000  members. 

MoRLEY  Pettit  says  in  American  Bee 
Journal  that  the  reason  there  are  burr- 
combs  between  my  top-bars,  and  none  be- 
tween his,  is  that  my  top-bars  are  i  thick 
and  his  §.  If  that's  true  I  wish  mine  were 
all  |.  Does  that  same  difference  prevail  in 
all  other  cases?  [Mr.  Pettit  may  be  right; 
but  my  experience  (as  I  now  remember  it) 
has  been  rather  the  other  way.  The  nearer 
the  comb  comes  to  the  top  of  the  top-bar, 
the  more  of  these  brace-cambs  there  will  be. 
I  should  be  glad  to  get  reports  on  this  ques- 
tion.—Ed.] 

Reform  of  our  abominable  spelling  is  a 
thing  that  will  not  down.  The  papers  say 
that  simplified  spelling  is  likely  to  obtain  in 
the  New  York  schools  by  adopting  the  spell- 
ing of  the  300  words  listed  by  the  simplified- 
spelling  board.  But  "shook"  as  a  parti- 
ciple or  adjective  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is 
still  spelled  "  s-h-a-k-e-n."  [Now,  doctor, 
I  tried  for  nearly  two  years  (just  to  please 
you)  to  get  our  correspondents  to  adopt  the 
grammatical  equivalent  for  "shook;"  but 
they  just  wouldn't,  and  one  fellow  was  mad, 
yes,  real  mad  about  it  because  we  changed 
his  copy.— Ed.] 

I  don't  know  whether  buckwheat  honey 
is  more  antiseptic  than  any  other  kind,  as 
W.  W.  Case  believes,  p.  950;  but  I  think  it 
is  a  somewhat  general  belief.  Why  not  de- 
cide by  analysis  the  amount  of  formic  acid 
in  buckwheat  as  compared  with  other  hon- 
ey? [Buckwheat  honey  may  be  slightly 
more  antiseptic  than  other  honey,  but  I 
doubt  it;  but  the  point  I  desired  to  make 
was  that  a  heavy  flow  from  any  source  will 
always  check  and  sometimes  cure  either 
black  or  foul  brood.  As  buckwheat  is  a  very 
strong  jielder  in  New  York,  the  honey  would 
not  have  to  be  any  more  antiseptic  than  or- 
dinary clover  or  basswood  to  account  for  the 
check  or  cure  of  the  cases  reported.  — Ed.] 

J.  L.  Anderson's  plan  of  cleaning  up  sec- 
tions isn't  so  simple  as  yours,  Mr.  Editor, 
p.  951,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  safer.  His  sec- 
tions will  be  all  right,  but  yours  will  be  torn 
to  pieces.  Didn't  you  mean  to  add  that  the 
entrance  should  be  only  large  enough  for  one 
or  two  bees  at  a  time?  [In  looking  up  page 
951  I  see  I  did  not  make  it  clear  in  the  first 
part  of  the  footnote  that  the  sections  I 
would  put  in  the  hive  remote  from  the  bee- 
yard  were  to  be  first  extracted;  but  in  the 
next  column,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  you 
will  see  that  I  referred  to  the  bees  cleaning 
up  the  "wet  sections."  I  do  not  think  the 
bees  would  mutilate  or  tear  down  combs 
that  have  been  uncapped  and  extracted. 
For  such  I  wouldn't  reduce  the  size  of  the 
entrance;  but  if  not  extracted  I  certainly 
would  reduce  the  entrance  to  a  space  that 
would  admit  only  one  or  two  bees  at  a  time. 
There,  do  we  agree  now?— Ed.  ] 


"Out  of  119  counties  in  Kentucky,  nearly 
100  at  the  present  time  are  under  local  op- 
tion, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good 
many  more  will  adopt  local  option  under  the 
County  Unit  Bill  passed  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture."  That's  not  tne  jubilant  note  of  a 
Prohibition  paper,  but  the  doleful  wail  of  a 
leading  liquor  paper,  Bonfort's  Semi- Month- 
ly Wine  and  Spirit  Circular.  Mind  you, 
too,  that's  in  Kentucky.  [Of  course,  you 
do  not  mean  that  Kentucky  in  your  last  sen- 
tence is  any  worse  than  any  other  State,  but 
that  some  other  States  have  made  greater 
pretensions,  and  yet  are  away  behind  on  the 
temperance  question.  Another  thing,  Ken- 
tucky has  a  governor  who  is  enforcing  law. 
It  is  getting  to  be  more  the  fashion  now- 
days  to  have  governors  who  enforce  law. 
With  more  good  laws  and  governors  who  do 
things  we  shall  soon  drive  out  the  rummies. 
-Ed.] 

You  SAY,  Mr.  Editor,  page  947,  that  you 
used  the  Jones  nuclei  back  in  1882.  Some 
years  before  that  I  saw  Adam  Grimm  use 
them,  and  I  don't  know  who  used  them  be- 
fore that.  [It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  Adam  Grimm  were  ahead  of  all  of  us  in 
the  use  of  miniature  nuclei ;  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  remarkable  bee-keeper,  who  is  said 
to  have  started  a  bank  off  from  the  money 
he  made  on  his  bees,  was  clear  away  and 
ahead  of  the  times  in  several  things.  In 
speaking  about  the  old  Jones  nuclei,  one  of 
our  men  brought  in  a  day  or  two  ago  one  of 
such  boxes,  made  in  1878.  It  took  five  half 
Langstroth  frames,  or,  rather,  two  frames 
made  of  such  a  size  as  would  just  fit  inside 
of  a  regular  standard  all  wood  Langstroth 
frame,  top-bar  §  inch  thick.  When  filled, 
these  two  half-  sections  filled  were  taken  out 
and  slipped  into  another  frame  just  large 
enough  to  receive  one.  Five  of  these  made 
up  the  Jones  nucleus  hive.  A  year  or  so 
later  we  got  so  far  as  to  put  a  thin  division 
in  the  center  of  these  boxes,  taking  two  nu- 
clei of  two  frames  each  in  one  box.  The 
general  principle  was  practically  the  same 
as  our  twin  nuclei  of  to-day,  except  that  the 
latter  divides  the  Langstroth  frames  up  into 
thirds  rather  than  halves. —Ed.] 

By  all  means,  if  we  can,  Mr.  Editor, 
let's  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  matter  in 
last  Straw,  p.  929.  Mr.  Wardell  says  that, 
when  a  strange  virgin  gets  into  a  hive,  she 
almost  invariably  displaces  the  old  queen.  I 
know  that  the  opposite  is  true  here.  It  is 
not  likely  that  locality  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  Is  it  character  of  bees,  condition, 
or  what?  At  one  time  I  tried  on  a  pretty 
large  scale  putting  in  very  young  virgins  to 
supersede  the  laying  queens.  They  were 
kindly  treated  while  still  young,  but  a  day 
or  two  later  they  would  turn  up  missing.  If 
given  to  a  colony  about  to  supersede  its 
queen  the  result  no  doubt  would  be  different. 
Now  I  should  like  very  much  if  you  will  tell 
me  how  to  succeed  as  Mr.  Wardell  does. 
[In  the  foregoing,  doctor,  you  have  let  out 
a  fact  that  explains  why  your  experience 
differs  from  ours.  If  you  will  refer  back  to 
a  part  of  this  difcussion  you  will  see  that 
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we  were  talking  about  stray  virgins  just  re- 
turning from  their  mating-trips  making  a 
mistake  and  goiug  into  the  wrong  hive. 
Such  a  queen  will  be  in  the  height  of  her 
vigor;  will  be  more  agile— that  is,  more  ac- 
tive—than a  large  laying  queen  in  the  height 
of  her  egg-laying  capacity.  Taking  the  case 
in  point,  she  goes  into  the  hive  by  mistake. 
She  knows  that,  as  soon  as  she  gets  into 
the  hive,  there  is  a  laying  queen  there, 
and  she  makes  for  her.  She  is  more  than  a 
match  for  her  antagonist,  and  in  the  com- 
bat she  usually  comes  out  the  victor.  The 
colony  accepts  the  situation,  adopts  its  step- 
mother, and  all  goes  well.  In  the  same 
way,  when  we  unite  two  nuclei,  each  with 
a  laying  queen,  the  stronger  queen  is  the 
one  accepted.  Simmering  it  down  into  a 
nutshell,  it  is  simply  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Apparently  you  have  been  talking 
about  a  young  virgin  a  day  or  two  old  that 
you  let  into  the  hive,  and  of  course  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  such  virgins  wall  be  no  match  for 
a  laying  queen;  result,  the  interloper  is  dis- 
patched nine  times  out  of  ten  —  perhaps  al- 
wajs.  Of  course,  young  queens  are  uaually 
kindly  treated  by  the  bees;  but  when  the 
reigning  queen  discovers  her  rival,  she  gives 
her  altogether  different  treatment.  Mr. 
Wardell  and  myself  would  not  disagree  with 
you  regarding  treatment  of  young  or  caged 
virgins.  But  a  queen  from  a  mating-flight 
goes  into  the  hive  by  mistake.  She  shows 
no  fear  because  she  goes  where  she  supposes 
she  belongs,  and  conaequently  she  is  treated 
well,  although  she  may  not  have  the  colony 
odor.  A  caged  virgin  when  released  is  a 
hard  proposition,  laying  queen  or  not  —Ed.] 


from  our  imported  stock  in  Florida,  and  ex- 
pect to  make  a  special  yard  of  them  a  few 
miles  from  Medina,  where  they  can  not  mix 
with  our  yellow  strains. 


ANOTHER  SPECIAL  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES. 

We  expect  to  have  a  special  series  of  ar- 
ticles this  fall  on  how  to  construct  a  bee- 
cellar.  These  will  be  from  men  who  have 
made  a  success  of  the  cellar-wintering  prob- 
lem, and  who  will  be  able  at  the  same  time 
to  offer  some  good  suggestions  as  to  why 
some  bee-keepers  fail.  About  September 
there  will  be  an  article  on  how  to  winter 
bees  successfully,  buried  in  clamps.  This 
will  be  followed  by  the  special  articles  on 
indoor  wintering. 

NO   CAUCASIANS  FOR  SALE. 

We  keep  getting  calls  for  Caucasian 
queens.  As  before  stated,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  furnish  them  as  yet.  We  are  test- 
ing them  quietly,  to  make  sure  that  they 
have  other  desirable  qualities  than  that  of 
mere  gentleness.     We   are   rearing   queens 


HOW  TO  move  bees  A  SHORT  DISTANCE  WITH- 
OUT LOSS. 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  move  bees  a 
short  distance,  say  a  rod  or  two.  We  gen- 
erally advise  against  doing  this  in  the  height 
of  a  honey- flow.  One  way  is  to  carry  the 
colony  or  colonies  to  an  outyard  and  leave 
them  there  for  about  two  weeks,  then  bring 
them  back  and  place  them  at  any  point  de- 
sired; and  another  way— one  that  we  have 
been  using  with  very  good  results— is  to 
move  the  hive  in  the  direction  of  its  new  lo- 
cation a  foot  or  more  every  three  or  four 
days  until  the  hive  is  at  the  desired  point. 
This  summer  we  rearranged  a  whole  bee- 
yard  on  this  gradual- moving  plan,  and  soon 
had  them  where  we  wanted  them,  without 
any  loss  of  bees. 

sweet  clover. 

Sweet  clover  seems  to  be  unusually  abun- 
dant in  our  locality,  and  early  in  the  day  it 
keeps  our  bees  fairly  busy.  Unfortunately, 
under  our  Ohio  law,  road  supervisors  are  or- 
dered to  cut  down  the  sw6et  clover  along  the 
sides  of  the  road,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  plant  will  not  grow  on  cultivated  lands, 
and  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  preserve 
embankments  on  roads  where  it  is  so  assidu- 
ously cut  down. 

It  seems  to  me  I  saw  a  statement  some- 
where to  the  effect  that  a  prominent  rail- 
road official  stated  that  sweet  clover  was 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  railroad 
companies.  Its  deep  roots,  and  tendency  to 
grow  on  banks  or  side  hills,  prevent  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  earth  from  washing 
away  on  railroad  embankments. 

We  bee  keepers  must  get  busy  at  the  next 
session  of  our  legislatures  to  get  them  to 
strike  out  from  the  present  laws  sweet  clover 
as  one  of  the  toxious  weeds.  You  can  get 
the  help  of  our  experiment  stations,  and  it 
will  be  nothing  but  pure  unadulterated  ig- 
norance that  will  prevent  the  amendment  to 
the  laws. 

what  to  do  if  foul  or  black  brood  keeps 
cropping  out  in  a  bee- yard. 

In  any  yard  where  there  is  foul  or  black 
brood,  especially  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  crop 
out  every  now  and  then  in  other  hives,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  recomb  every  colony 
whether  diseased  or  not.  Combs  melted  up 
will  about  pay  for  new  fotmdation. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  one  yard  where  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  foul  brood  out  of 
it.  We  pursued  the  policy  of  giving  founda- 
tion to  all  the  colonies  during  the  honey-flow, 
melting  up  the  old  ones,  when,  presto!  the 
disease  stopped  instanter,  and  has  been 
stopped  ever  since.  In  our  home  yard  where 
we  are  raising  bees  and  brood  for  sale,  al- 
though we  have  no  foul  brood,  and  have  not 
had  any  for  years,  we  are  pursuing  the  poll- 
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cy  of  recombing  and  subjecting  the  hive  to 
hot  steam  every  so  often,  merely  as  a  pre- 
caution.  

THE  HONEY  CROP  THIS  SEASON,  AND  PRICES, 
AGAIN. 

There  is  very  little  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  given,  except  to  say  that  there 
will  be  some  shrmkage  from  early  esti- 
mates as  to  the  amount  of  honey  there 
would  be  from  the  Eastern  States.  It  now 
begins  to  look  as  if  the  aggregate  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey  for  table  purposes 
would  be  light.  I  see  no  reason  why  prices 
should  not  be  as  firm  as  last  year  at  least. 


A  KINK  WORTH  KNOWING  ABOUT  ROBBING. 

If  the  apiary  has  been  comparatively  qui- 
et, and  no  robbing,  and  the  bees  suddenly 
get  into  the  honey-house,  so  that  the  room 
is  fairly  swarming  with  them,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  it  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
shut  the  door  and  brimstone  all  the  bees  in 
the  room  Every  one  of  these  bees,  if  let 
out,  will  bring  dozens  and  dozens  more.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  kill  good  bees;  but  the  num- 
ber will  not  begin  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
moraUzation  of  the  whole  yard,  as  these 
bees  would  do  if  let  loose.  If,  however, 
robbing  has  been  going  on  day  after  day, 
more  or  less,  so  that  the  whole  apiary  has 
been  in  an  uproar,  there  will  be  no  use  in 
killing  off  bees  in  this  way  inside  of  a  build- 
ing When  robbers  first  start  in  the  sea- 
son is  the  time  to  kill  them  before  they  get 
away,  if  possible;  and  see  that  no  further 
chance  for  other  bees  to  get  in  to  sip  the 
stolen  sweets  is  offered.  ,   ■,     , 

The  principle  in  this  case  is  a  good  deal 
like  that  of  quelling  a  riot.  The  officers  of 
the  law  know  that  the  way  to  cure  a  not  is 
to  stop  it  at  the  very  inception-not  to  kill 
off  the  leaders,  but  to  lock  them  up  before 
they  inflame  the  general  populace. 


ROBBING  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES;    PREVEN- 
TION BETTER  THAN   CURE. 

About  this  time  in  most  localities  bees 
will  be  inchned  to  rob.  Look  out  for  ex- 
nosed  combs  or  sections  of  honey,  ihey 
may  be  stored  away  in  a  honey-house  pro- 
vided it  is  absolutely  bee- proof;  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  some  one  may  leave  the 
honey- house  door  open,  and  cheap  labor  is 
apt  to  do  it  sooner  or  later,  I  advise  storing 
all  combs  of  sealed  stores,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  bees  winter  feed  or  for 
late  extracting  in  hive-bodies  or  supers.  If 
the  bottom-board  be  removed,  and  the  hive 
lies  flat  on  the  floor  or  on  a  flat  board,  it 
will  be  tight  at  the  bottom.  Several  hives 
of  supers  may  now  be  piled  on  top,  each  till- 
ed with  combs.  An  ordinary  cover  may  sur- 
mount the  whole,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
shut  it  in  with  a  wire  screen,  such  as  is  used 
for  moving  bees.  If  the  combs  of  honey 
are  thus  stored  away,  and  the  honey-house 
door  should  accidentally  be  left  open,  or  the 
bees  should  perchance  find  a  hole  througn 


the  walls  of  the  building,  no  harm  will  be 
done. 

In  the  same  way,  all  open  cans  of  feed  or 
of  honey  should  be  protected  by  a  cheese- 
cloth covering  that  has  an  elastic  band  or 
rubber  cord  inserted  in  its  edges  so  as  to  fit 
tight  when  stretched  over  the  can. 


RED    CLOVER  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT;    A  FEW  IN- 
TERESTING FACTS. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Doolittle  in  his  regular 
department,  on  this  subject,  is  correct  in 
every  detail,  from  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation. He  is  exactly  right  when  he  says 
nearly  all  Italians  will  gather  more  honey 
from  red  clover  some  seasons  than  others; 
and  he  is  equally  correct,  too,  when  he  says 
the  corolla  tubes  are  shorter  dry  seasons 
(when  the  bees  can  work  on  them)  and  long- 
er wet  seasons.  But  our  bees  here  at  Me- 
dina (it  may  be  the  locality) ,  while  they  will 
work  on  the  plant  better  some  seasons  than 
others,  work  on  it  every  season  more  or  less. 

RED  CLOVER  YIELDS    MORE    HONEY  IN    SOME 
LOCALITIES  THAN  IN  OTHERS. 

Another  thing  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Doo- 
little' is  that  red  clover  will  yield  more  hon- 
ey in  some  localities  than  others.  In  fact, 
in  some  places  it  doesn't  yield  at  all.  This 
is  true  of  nearly  all  honey-plants,  and  espe- 
cially of  buckwheat.  The  soil  in  our  locality 
has  little  or  no  sand  in  it.  It  makes  the 
worst  kind  of  mud  and  the  most  abominable 
roads  in  winter  that  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  Un-ted  States.  While  I  do  not  claim 
that  this  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  a  rank 
growth  of  red  clover  (for  I  think  the  con- 
trary is  true),  the  corolla  tubes,  as  Doolittle 
explains,  are  not  so  rank  in  growth,  and  con- 
sequently shorter. 

Some  years  ago,  when  our  bees  were  doing 
their  beat  on  red  clover,  I  reported  that  the 
outer  fringe  of  honey-tubes  of  these  clover 
heads  was  shorter  than  those  nearer  the 
center.  I  was  quite  nonplused  two  or  three 
years  afterward  to  find  that  all  the  tubes 
were  about  the  same  length  all  over  the 
heads.  I  had  told  our  readers  that  the  rea- 
son why  Italians  could  gather  honey  from 
red  clover  was  because  there  were  some 
short  corolla  tubes  on  each  head  near  the 
outer  edges.  Along  about  that  time  Prof. 
Gillette,  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, at  Fort  Collins,  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  always  true.  1  in- 
tended to  make  my  acknowledgments  at 
the  time,  and  now  do  so  with  pleasure,  since 
Mr.  Doolittle  has  called  the  matter  up. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

A  little  incident  right  here  will  serve  to 
emphasize  one  or  two  facts  that  I  have  given. 
Our  north  yard,  where  we  rear  most  of  our 
red  clover  queens,  has  several  fields  of  red 
clover  adjoining  it,  for  we  furnished  the 
farmers  the  seed  of  both  red  clover  and  al- 
sike  free  of  charge.  Well,  when  one  of 
those  farmers  began  to  cut  his  red  clover 
this  season  we  came  near  having  a  bad  sting- 
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ing- fracas;  for  when  the  cutter-knives  of  the 
mower  went  through  the  field  they  stirred 
up  the  bees,  with  the  result  that  they  at- 
tacked the  horses,  and  the  man  on  the  mow- 
er. So  greedily  did  the  bees  work  on  that  field 
that  it  looked  as  though  they  were  not  going 
to  let  anybody  cut  off  their  honey-supply.  I 
have  heard  since  from  other  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  that  they  had  considerable  trouble 
in  cutting  their  red  clover,  because  the 
heads  were  so  covered  with  bees. 

Now,  why  did  the  bees  work  on  this  red 
clover  at  our  north  yard  when  they  did  not 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  fields 
near  by  at  Medina?  Doolittle  has  given  the 
key  to  the  solution.  Just  two  miles  north 
of  us  there  was  almost  a  drouth  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  while  at  Medina 
we  had  plenty  of  rain,  and  also  at  our  south 
yard.  Just  the  other  day  I  went  over  into 
a  big  field  of  rank  clover  at  our  south  yard. 
I  could  scarcely  find  a  bee  on  it,  when  quite 
the  reverse  had  been  true  the  whole  season 
on  the  fields  at  the  north  yard,  where  there 
had  been  a  drouth.  The  clover  at  the  home 
and  south  yard  by  reason  of  the  plentiful 
rains  had  attained  a  rank  growth.  The 
corolla  tubes  were  so  long  that  the  bees 
couldn't  get  any  nectar  from  them;  conse- 
quently no  bees  on  the  heads. 


STOCK  AND  SWEET  CLOVER. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  about  stock  eat- 
ing sweet  clover,  I  must  confess  that  there 
are  times  when  they  do  not  relish  it,  even  if 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  it  earlier  and 
liked  it.  It  appears  to  become  bitter  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  growth,  and  they  do  not 
like  it  green,  though  it  is  all  right  made  in- 
to hay. 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome  I  want  to 
say  to  you  again  that  the  only  thing  worth 
considering  to  plant  for  honey  is  sweet  clo- 
ver; and  that  for  Colorado,  or  any  locality 
where  a  yield  two  weeks  earlier  than  that 
from  white  sweet  clover  would  be  of  any 
importance,  the  yellow  variety  seems  likely 
to  be  very  valuable  in  connection  with  the 
white.  See  to  it  that  you  get  some  of  it 
sown  this  fall. 

THE  HONEY  CROP. 

At  this  date,  July  16,  we  are  having  a  very 
good  yield  of  honey  from  sweet  clover.  Al- 
falfa is  just  coming  into  bloom  again,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  honey  crop  are  very  good. 


with  two  exceptions.  These  are,  the  great 
number  of  weak  colonies  and  the  grasshop- 
pers. Though  the  latter  have  as  yet  done 
little  damage  to  the  honey-plants,  they  are 
here  in  great  numbers  and  we  may  hear 
from  them  yet. 

CONTROL  OF  BEE- RANGE. 

Australia  takes  the  lead  in  a  movement 
that  is  very  important  for  bee- men  by  in- 
augurating the  policy  of  leasing  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  a  bee- range.  While  this  is  ap- 
parently only  on  crown  (or  government) 
land,  it  appears  that  this  land  is  already 
leased  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes,  so 
there  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a 
man  may  have  an  exclusive  legal  right  to 
the  nectar  on  land  that  he  does  not  occupy, 
and  that  the  right  does  not  come  from  the 
person  occupying  the  land.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  exceedingly  important  as  a  prece- 
dent. While  the  provisions  of  the  act  may 
not  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  the  bee- 
keepers, it  may  prove  to  be  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  that  will  expand  men's  ideas  on 
the  subject  until  the  government  takes  pos- 
session of  all  bee  territory  as  something 
separate  from  the  land,  and  leases  or  sells  it 
by  itself.    Speed  the  day! 

WEEDS  AROUND   THE  ENTRANCE. 

I  would  a^ree  with  Dr.  Miller  in  saying 
that  Doolittle  put  it  a  little  too  strong  in  say- 
ing that  a  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  in 
front  of  the  entrance  might  reduce  the 
amount  of  honey  stored  to  only  two  thirds 
of  what  it  might  be  with  a  free  entrance  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  pretty  badly  tan- 
gled indeed  to  reduce  the  yield  very  materi- 
ally, merely  as  an  obstruction  to  the  flight 
of  the  bees;  nor  do  I  think  that  there  would 
be  a  very  serious  wearing  of  wings  unless 
the  obstruction  were  very  pronounced  in- 
deed. I  keep  the  grass  and  weeds  away 
from  the  entrances,  partly  because  it  looks 
better  and  partly  because  it  makes  my  work 
with  the  bees  easier.  When  I  shake  bees  in 
front  of  the  hive  I  want  nothing  to  prevent 
their  running  right  back  into  it.  Otherwise 
knots  of  bees,  especially  the  young  ones,  will 
gather  on  the  weeds  and  sometimes  do  not 
readily  find  their  way  back.  There  is  a  much 
greater  chance  of  losing  queens  at  swarming 
time  or  when  the  bees  are  shaken  from  the 
brood-combs  for  any  purpose.  But  as  far 
as  the  bees  are  concerned,  a  moderate  growth 
of  weeds  is  very  little  obstruction,  and  may 
be  of  considerable  benefit  as  a  help  in  mark- 
ing the  entrance,  as  when  a  young  queen 
is  mated.  A  more  serious  objection  to 
grass  and  weeds  around  a  hive  is  that 
they  shut  off  the  circulation  of  air,  and  make 
the  hive  much  hotter  than  where  the  air  is 
not  thus  confined. 

FOUL  BROOD  OR  BLACK  BROOD, 

I  have  frequently  felt  puzzled  at  the 
claims  made  by  the  English  writers  on  the 
subject  of  foul  brood.     So  little  did  they 
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agree  with  my  experience  that  I  felt,  as 
have  many  others,  that  they  must  have  a 
milder  form  of  the  disease  there.  Various 
forms  of  cure  by  medication  were  heralded 
as  successful,  which  proved  to  be  utterly 
without  avail  here.  It  is  true  there  was 
considerable  looseness  of  expression  indulged 
in.  One  writer,  for  instance,  closed  a  long 
dissertation  on  foul  brood  by  saying,  "Of 
course  by  foul  brood  I  mean  all  forms  of 
diseased  brood,  such  as  chilled  brood,  starv- 
ed brood,  pickled  brood,  etc."  I  quote 
from  memory,  but  I  think  I  have  his  words. 
Nowhere  in  the  article,  except  in  this  clos- 
ing sentence,  was  there  anything  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  any  thing  in  mind  except 
the  genuine  foul  brood.  But  even  among 
those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  care- 
ful and  conservative,  there  was  a  difference 
between  their  claims  and  our  experience 
that  was  not  easily  explained.  The  claims, 
for  instance,  that  combs  that  have  been 
thoroughly  infected  with  foul  brood  may  be 
cleaned  out  by  the  bees  so  that  the  disease 
will  not  reappear,  and  that  Italians  are 
more  resistant  to  foul  brood  than  other 
races,  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
perience of  practical  men  here. 

The  mystery  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  cleared  up  now.  Our  ideas  in  regard  to 
foul  brood  have  been  based  on  Cheshire's 
theory  that  it  was  caused  by  a  bacillus,  Ba- 
cillus alvei,  and  we  have  retained  this  theo- 
ry, although  we  have  been  compelled  to  dis- 
card his  ideas  in  regard  to  cure.  Now  in 
the  researches  of  the  bacteriologists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  they  have  utter- 
ly failed  to  find  Bacillus  alvei  in  any  case  of 
foul  brood,  while  they  have  found  it  in  ev- 
ery case  of  what  we  know  as  black  brood. 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  two  brood 
diseases,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
English  bee-keepers  have  either  confounded 
the  two  or  they  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  real  virulent  foul  brood  which  has 
done  so  much  damage  here.  I  have  before 
this  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cheshire  theories  did  not  correspond  with 
observed  facts,  and  the  recent  developments 
make  it  more  than  ever  necessary  for  those 
whose  apiaries  are  infected  with  foul  brood 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  methods  of  cure 
by  means  of  drugs  or  any  treatment  short 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
McEvoy  method.  This,  which  is  really  only 
a  modification  of  the  D.  A.  Jones  method  of 
cure,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  disease 
is  usually  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
the  honey,  and  that  by  compelling  the  bees 
of  a  diseased  colony  to  consume  all  the 
honey  they  may  carry  with  them  from  the 
diseased  hive  before  any  brood  is  reared 
they  will  be  freed  from  the  disease.  No 
other  cure  has  ever  proven  practical  and 
effective. 


EMPTYING  SUPERS. 

It  has  got  now  to  the  time  of  the  year 
when  some  of  us  will  be  fort\mate  enough 
to  have  some  supers  to  empty.     Several  have 


told  us  how  they  go  about  this,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  one  has  given  my  method 
yet.  It  is  very  important  that  good  methods 
be  used,  not  only  that  time  be  not  wasted, 
but  that  the  honey  be  not  damaged.  I  have 
seen  even  old  bee-keepers  remove  the  honey 
from  the  top  of  the  super  just  as  it  came 
from  the  hive  by  prying  out  one  or  two  the 
best  way  they  could,  then  taking  each  sec- 
tion by  the  top  and  pulling  it  loose  from  the 
fastenings  below  by  main  strength.  Small 
wonder  that  the  sections  pulled  apart  and 
that  the  honey  leaked!  A  section  is  a  frail 
affair,  and  it  takes  but  very  little  to  spring 
the  sides  of  it  enough  to  crack  the  comb  and 
allow  the  honey  to  leak.  The  crack  may  not 
be  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  the  mischief 
has  been  done,  and  the  salability  and  keep- 
ing qualities  of  the  honey  badly  damaged. 
A  section  should  never  be  pulled  loose  fiom 
its  fastenings,  but  always  carefully  pried 
loose.  Lay  on  the  floor  a  cleated  board  with 
a  smooth  flat  upper  surface  at  least  as  large 
as  the  super.  A  hive-cover  or  floor-board 
may  be  all  right  for  this.  Scrape  off  all 
burr-combs  from  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
super,  and  lay  it  on  this  board,  bottom  up. 
Now  lay  on  the  super  another  cleated  board 
of  such  size  that  it  will  just  pass  readily 
through  the  super  shell,  or  outside.  We 
will  call  this  the  follower.  For  the  ordinary 
section- holder  super  or  the  T  super  with 
loose  tins,  a  plain  board,  strongly  cleated  on 
one  side,  perfectly  flat  on  the  other,  is  all 
that  is  needed.  For  the  T  super  with  tins 
nailed  fast,  or  any  similar  arrangement,  you 
will  have  to  bulla  a  follower  that  will  allow 
the  tins  to  pass  through. 

Now  having  your  super  upside  down  on  the 
bearing-board,  as  I  call  the  first  cleated 
board  1  mentioned,  with  the  follower  on  the 
super,  flat  side  down,  put  your  foot  on  the 
follower  and  push  the  whole  inside  of  the 
super  down  on  the  bearing-  board.  If  it  does 
not  start  readily,  put  both  feet  on.  Your 
whole  weight  will  not  hurt  a  section-holder 
super,  though  if  you  are  a  "heavy  weight" 
it  might  be  best  not  to  get  on  a  T  super  this 
way.  After  you  get  it  started,  lift  off  the 
super- shell,  leaving  the  inside  of  the  super 
on  the  bearing- board.  Pick  this  up  and  put 
it  on  a  bench  at  a  convenient  height  to  work 
at.  Pry  apart  the  section-holders.  Pry  off 
the  separators,  if  they  are  loose,  or  pry 
them  loose  from  the  sections  if  they  are 
nailed  to  the  holders.  Pry  the  bottom  of 
the  holder  loose  from  the  sections,  and  you 
can  then  remove  the  sections  easily  without 
danger  of  damaging  them.  In  this  work 
you  should  use  a  knife  with  a  thin  edge,  and 
always  insert  it  where  the  corners  of  the 
sections  come  together.  It  will  not  take  as 
long  to  get  the  honey  out  of  a  super  in  this 
way  as  by  the  plan  of  tearing  each  section 
loose  separately;  and  if  you  are  careful, 
your  honey  is  in  far  better  condition  than  it 
often  is  by  the  rough-and-ready  methods  so 
often  used;  and  if  the  honey  is  not  broken 
in  shipment  there  is  none  of  the  leakage  that 
is  so  discouraging  and  disgusting  to  the  re- 
tailer and  consumer. 
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Cowefsatioos 

with 

Doolittlt 


HONEY   FROM   RED  CLOVER,    ETC, 

"Hello,  there!    Is  this  Mr.  Doolittle?" 

"Yes,  that  is  what  they  call  me  when  I 
am  at  home. ' ' 

"My  name  is  Mills,  and  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  a  little  about  honey  from  red  clo- 
ver. I  see  by  the  papers  that  some  claim 
that  red  clover  is  a  honey- producer,  while 
some  of  my  reighbors  tell  me  that  the  hon- 
ey-bee does  not  work  on  this  plant  at  all. 
Which  is  right?  " 

' '  Well,  perhaps  both,  as  they  view  it  from 
different  standpoints." 

"How  can  that  be?" 

' '  Red  clover  is  certainly  a  honey-producer. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  red  clover  gives  more 
nectar  than  any  other  plant  or  tree  that  I 
know  of,  not  excepting  that  famous  honey- 
producer  the  basswood,  or  licden." 

"That  is  saying  a  good  deal,  is  it  not? 
when  I  have  heard  of  your  saying  that  you 
had  shaken  honey  out  of  the  basswood  blos- 
soms on  certain  occasions." 

"Yes,  it  is.  But  it  is  not  often  that  you 
can  shake  the  honey  out  from  the  basswood 
bloom,  while  I  have  yet  to  see  the  time 
when  I  could  not  find  honey  in  the  bloom  of 
the  red  clover.  In  fact,  I  never  pulled  the 
blossoms  from  a  head  of  red  clover  yet  but 
there  was  honey  or  nectar  in  them  in  great 
profusion,  no  matter  at  what  time  of  the 
year  it  was,  nor  what  the  season  was;  and 
the  result  is  always  the  same,  year  after 
year;  so  I  think  that  the  question  should  be 
settled  by  this  time  by  the  fact  that  red  clo- 
ver always  secretes  nectar,  or  produces  hon- 
ey, if  you  please." 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  think  of  my  neigh- 
bor's statement,  then,  if  this  be  a  fact?" 

' '  This  fact  does  not  clash  in  the  least  with 
the  statement  of  your  neighbor,  who  claims 
that  the  honey-bee  does  not  work  on  red 
clover.  A  plant  may  secrete  honey  pro- 
fusely, and  yet  the  blossom  be  so  shaped 
that  the  honey-bee  can  not  reach  this  nectar 
without  the  aid  of  something  outside  of  it- 
self to  help  it  obtain  the  coveted  sweet. ' ' 

"Oh!  I  begin  to  see.  But  what  is  there 
to  aid  the  bee  in  securing  honey  under  such 
conditions?" 

' '  I  have  often  seen  the  wasps  and  hornets 
bite  open  the  flowers  of  the  comfrey,  whose 
corolla  is  so  shaped  that  neither  they  nor 
the  bees  can  get  at  the  nectar  in  these 
flowers,  and  after  the  holes  were  made  in 
the  flowers  the  honey- bees  would  swarm 
about  these  bitten  flowers  as  long  as  they 
kept  in  bloom.  And  I  have  seen  the  same 
thing  with  the  cup-shaped  bloom  of  the  com- 
mon whitewood.     However,  the  whitewood 


would  in  time  open  so  that  both  wasps  and 
bees  could  obtain  this  nectar;  but  the  wasps 
will  not  wait,  so  they  tear  open  the  blos- 
soms at  the  side  before  they  open,  and  in 
this  way  the  season  is  prolonged  to  both 
parties." 

' '  But  neither  wasps  nor  hornets  work  on 
red  clover,  do  they?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Explain,  then." 

"In  certain  seasons,  and  in  some  sections 
of  our  country,  the  corolla  of  the  red  clover 
grows  so  short,  from  drouth  or  otherwise, 
that  the  honey-bee  can  reach  the  nectar  se- 
creted by  the  blossoms,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  which  case  large  yields  of  red- 
clover  honey  are  obtained,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  this  Iccality  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years.  One  year  I  ob- 
tained fully  sixty  pounds  to  the  colony,  on 
an  average,  of  section  honey  from  this 
source.  In  other  seasons  the  secretion  of 
nectar  is  fully  as  good  as  it  was  then;  but, 
owing  to  the  weather  being  favorable  for  a 
rank  growth,  the  corolla  was  so  long  that  the 
bees  could  not  reach  the  nectar  to  any  great 
extent. ' ' 

"I  see." 

"Yes,  and  any  person  viewing  the  fields 
of  red  clover  during  one  of  these  years  of 
rank  growth,  which  years  greatly  predom- 
inate, would  be  apt  to  decide  that  honey- 
bees never  work  on  red  clover." 

"But  does  it  not  yield  honey  of  ten  enough 
so  you  can  expect  to  secure  good  results 
from  it?" 

"As  a  whole  we  can  hardly  calculate  on 
much  honey  from  this  plant,  for  there  are 
far  more  years  in  which  the  bees  obtain  lit- 
tle or  nothing  from  it  than  there  are  of 
those  when  the  hives  show  a  gain  while  it 
is  in  bloom,  unless  some  other  honey- pro- 
ducing flora  is  in  bloom  at  the  same  time." 

"But  I  see  that  some  claim  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  bees,  some  having  long  tongues, 
or  those  long  enough  so  that  they  can  reach 
the  nectar  in  the  clover,  no  matter  how  long 
the  corollas  are.  These  are  styled  red- clo- 
ver bees,  I  believe.  What  do  you  think  of 
these  bees?" 

"Well,  the  matter  makes  good  advertis- 
ing for  a  great  many  breeders  of  queens, 
although  there  is  not  quite  the  rage  along 
that  line  that  there  was  three  or  four  years 
ago." 

' '  Then  you  think  such  claims  can  not  be 
substantiated?" 

"I  do  not  say  that  I  think  any  thing 
wrong  is  intended,  for  it  is  expected  that  all 
know  there  are  years  when  no  honey-bee 
can  secure  any  nectar  to  speak  of  from  red 
clover.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Italian  bees 
will  reach  this  nectar  within  the  red- clover 
blossoms  when  the  black  bees  or  hybrids  do 
not  do  so;  and  from  this  has  come  the  claim 
for  red- clover  bees;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nearly  all  Italian  bees  are  red- clover  bees." 

"Why  do  you  say  that? " 

"Because  I  have  had  many  different 
strains  of  Italian  bees;  and  when  it  was  a 
season  that  the  bees  could  reach  the  nectar 
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in  the  red  clover  I  could  not  see  that  any 
particular  strain  had  the  advantage  over  any 
other  strain  when  at  work  on  this  plant. ' ' 

"That  seems  strange." 

*'  Don't  misunderstand  me.  Some  strains 
of  Italian  bees  seem  to  work  with  a  greater 
vim  and  energy  at  all  times  than  do  others, 
and  these  energetic  bees  will  secure  much 
better  returns  in  honey  from  any  and  all 
sources  than  do  the  less  energetic.  What  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  is  that  these 
energetic  Italians  do  not  show  any  special 
increase  in  yields  over  the  others,  while  red 
clover  is  yielding  honey,  more  than  they 
show  while  white  clover,  bass  wood,  or  buck- 
wheat is  in  bloom.  They  seem  to  be  better 
bees  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions, 
often  securing  quite  a  little  honey  when  the 
others  are  apparently  doing  nothing. ' ' 

"I  see.  Will  it  not  pay  to  breed  from 
those  showing  the  greatest  energy,  then?  " 

"Certainly.  And  that  is  ju3t  what  our 
best  breeders  are  and  have  been  doing;  so 
that  to-day  the  standard  of  the  Italian  bees 
in  this  country  is  very  much  better  during 
1900  than  it  was  during  any  part  of  1800. ' ' 


V^jeM'-^ 


^jm 


IF    I    WERE    TO    START    ANEW,    WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 


In   Favor  of  a  Self-spacing   Reversible   Frame 
and  4x5  Sections. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 

When  Editor  Root  wrote  me  that  he  had 
chosen  twelve  honey-producers  to  discuss 
this  question  I  at  once  thought  that  here 
will  be  a  wide  line  of  different  ideas  brought 
out;  and,  although  I  think  so  still,  there  is 
one  thing  of  which  I  am  sure— they  will  all 
do  the  same,  and  that  is  this :  According  to 
each  one's  experience  they  will  give  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  a  fair,  unbiased,  im- 
partial opinion  of  this  compHcated  question; 
and,  since  learning  the  names  of  my  associ- 
ates, I  must  say  that,  although  I  may  stand 
alone  on  many  points,  I  feel  that  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  in  their  company. 

If  I  were  to  start  anew  I  would  try  hard 
to  adopt  some  one  of  the  standard  hives  al- 
ready in  use,  mainly  for  this  reason:  If  I 
wanted  to  sell  my  bees  and  appliances  I 
could  find  a  buyer  easier,  and  sell  at  a  much 
better  price,  than  if  my  hives  and  appli- 
ances were  of  an  odd  size. 

But,  according  to  my  ideas  of  a  practic- 
able all-purpose  bee- hive,  there  are  certain 


things  of  paramount  importance  that  would 
have  to  be  embodied  in  it  before  I  could  in- 
dorse any  hive  to  the  extent  of  adoption. 
First,  I  should  want  a  loose  bottom— one 
that  is  not  permanently  fastened  to  the 
hive.  Next,  a  telescope  top.  These  are  a 
great  protection  to  the  upper  part  of  a  hive 
from  the  summer  heat  and  the  cool  weather 
of  spring  and  fall;  and  they  never  blow  off 
in  bad  storms,  which  is  another  good  thing 
in  their  favor.  Then  I  should  want  the  frames 
self-spacing,  so  no  two  could  ever,  through 
carelessness,  be  crowded  close  together ; 
and  I  would  have  them  reversible,  with 
some  simple  arrangement  so  there  would  be 
no  special  top  or  bottom.  The  size  of  the 
hive  I  should  prefer  would  be  equal  to  a  nine 
or  ten  frame  Langstroth. 

In  regard  to  the  clamp  for  holding  sec- 
tions, and  the  size  and  shape  of  section,  I 
think  the  Danzenbaker  clamp-and-section 
arrangement  for  comb  honey  is  far  ahead  of 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen. 

There,  my  friends,  when  you  make  a  hive 
with  all  those  requirements  you  will  have, 
according  to  my  idea,  the  best  hive  that  has 
ever  been  devised. 

Since  I  was  invited  to  partake  in  this  dis- 
cussion I  have  spent  some  time  in  examin- 
ing all  the  catalogs  of  different  hives  I 
could  get,  and  I  find  that  the  Danzenbaker 
hive  with  its  modern  improved  appliances 
has  fewer  faults  and  more  advantages  than 
any  other  hive  I  know  of. 

The  hive  we  use  for  extracted  honey  suits 
us  very  well;  and  as  we  now  have  about 
2100  just  alike,  it  would  seem  foolish  and  be 
quite  expensive  to  make  them  over  into  an- 
other kind  of  hive. 

FACTORY  vs.   HOME-MADE  HIVES. 

In  regard  to  which  is  the  better  and 
cheaper,  all  things  considered,  home-made 
or  factory  hives,  I  will  say,  don't  be  satis- 
fied and  contented  with  poorly  made  hives 
of  any  kind.  I  know  of  nothing  more  provok- 
ing than  to  have  a  lot  of  slam-bang  hives. 
Bee-stings  can  not  commence  to  make  me 
feel  as  much  provoked  as  to  find  some  parts 
of  a  hive  left  a  little  too  thick  or  too  thin, 
too  long  or  too  short,  to  fit  the  place  for 
which  they  were  intended.  If  you  are  a 
good  mechanic,  and  have  a  good  planirg- 
machine  and  all  the  necessary  fine  sharp 
saws  to  do  good  work,  and  can  buy  your 
lumber  at  a  moderate  price,  then  it  is  possi- 
ble you  might  save  a  little  in  making  your 
hives  and  appliances  right  through;  but  un- 
less you  are  so  situated  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  buy  all  those  things  in  the 
flat  from  some  factory  that  does  nice  work. 
The  one  thing  which  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  the  first  cost  is  to  have  every 
piece  in  a  hive  an  exact  duplicate  of  that 
part  in  every  other  hive.  This  is  where 
factory  hives  usually  have  a  ereat  advan- 
tage over  home-made  ones.  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  our  hives  and  appli- 
ances without  much  trouble,  always  living 
as  I  have  within  a  short  drive  of  wood- 
working factories  where  I  could  either  buy 
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the  roucrh  lumber  or  the  hives  ready  to  nail 
together,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Please  do  not  infer  from  the  above  that  I 
have  not  had  any  experience  in  cutting  up 
lumber  and  making  hives,  for  I  certainly 
have  had.  Twice  one  hand  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  buzz-saw,  to  niy  sorrow. 
In  going  over  this  part  of  the  business,  it  is 
not  only  the  matter  of  hives  but  there  are 
our  sections,  queen- excluders,  separators, 
clamps  for  holding  the  sections  in  their 
place  on  the  hives,  crates  for  our  comb  hon- 
ey—yes, even  our  queen-cages  and  labels, 
and,  many  times,  our  glass;  for  all  these 
and  many  others  we  have  to  look  to  the 
large  manufacturing  plants.  Now,  why  not 
go  one  step  further,  and,  in  sending  in  our 
orders,  include  the  necessary  hives,  and 
have  all  come  together  in  a  good  workman- 
like manner,  even  if  it  should  cost  a  trifle 
more,  which  I  have  my  doubts  about,  and 
then  for  many  years  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  you  have  all  your  bees  in 
good  well-made  hives?  This  part  is  certain- 
ly well  worth  taking  into  consideration,  for 
it  instills  in  us  a  certain  pride  in  our  business 
which  no  man  can  expect  to  be  successful 
without.  Don't  for  a  moment  feel  that  any 
old  ram-shackle  thing  is  good  enough  for 
you  and  your  bees,  but  make  up  your  mind 
from  the  first  that  you  will  have  every 
thing  connected  with  your  business  just  as 
good  as  any  other  man's,  and  then  work 
hard  to  accomplish  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  wish  I  could 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  about  to 
engage  in  bee  keeping  the  importance— yes, 
I  might  almost  say  the  necessity— of  adopt- 
ing some  one  of  the  standard  hives  as  soon 
as  possible.  You  must  realize  that  you  will 
have  strong  competition  in  the  future  in 
producing  either  comb  or  extracted  honey, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  very 
best  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness in  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  who  have  these  great  improvements. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  AND  BEES. 

Why  they  Should  and  Should  Not  Keep  them. 

BY  A>fNA  BOTSFORD    COMSTOCK. 


[As  promised  in  our  last  issue,  we  take  special  plea- 
sure in  placing'  before  you  this  article  by  the  lady 
whose  portrait  we  presented  on  the  front  cover  pa^e 
of  our  July  15th  issue.  We  have  received  a  great  many 
articles  on  bee-keeping  for  women,  but  never  one  that 
was  more  racy  and  readable  than  this.  Like  her  book, 
it  fairly  sparkles  with  enthusiasm.  Our  readers,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  feminine  persuasion,  should  not  fail 
to  read  it.— Ed.] 

Two  questions  invariably  "pop  up"  at  us 
when  this  matter  of  feminine  bee  keeping 
is  discussed:  One  is,  "  Why  shouldn't  a  wo- 
man keep  bees?"  and  the  other  is,  "Why 
should  a  woman  keep  bees?"  Like  most 
other  questions  these  may  be  answered  more 
or  less  rationally  with  proper  consideration. 

Taking  the  "why  shouldn't"  question 
first,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  nowa- 


days there  is  no  effective  reason  why  a  wo- 
man should  not  do  almost  anything  that  she 
takes  into  her  enterprising  little  head  to  do. 
But  quite  aside  from  the  consideration  of 
woman's  prowess,  there  are  one  or  two  rea- 
sons that  might  deter  some  of  the  faint- 
hearted fair  from  undertaking  bee-keeping. 
There  is  no  use  of  trying  to  gloss  over  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
and  heavy  lifting  in  the  care  of  a  profitable 
apiary.  The  hard  work  is  really  no  ob- 
jection, as  most  women  of  whatever  class 
are  at  it  any  way.  But  lifting  heavy  hives 
is  certainly  not  particularly  good  exercise 
for  any  woman,  although  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  never  lifted  half  so  strenuously 
when  caring  for  bees  as  I  used  to  on  the 
farm  when  we  moved  the  cook-stove  into 
the  summer  kitchen,  accomplishing  this  feat 
by  our  feminine  selves,  rather  than  to  bring 
to  the  surface  any  of  the  latent  profanity 
which  seems  to  be  engendered  in  the  mas- 
culine bosom  when  taking  part  in  this  sea- 
sonal hegira. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  obviating 
this  feminine  disability  in  bee-  keeping.  One, 
practiced  successfully  by  several  women,  is 
through  the  use  of  a  Boardman  hive- cart, 
which  almost  solves  the  problem  if  the  bees 
are  wintered  out  of  doors,  and  do  not  have 
to  be  carried  up  and  down  cellar  stairs;  the 
other  method  is  to  get  some  man  to  do  the 
lifting  and  carrying.  It  may  be  the  hus- 
band, the  father,  the  brother,  the  son,  or 
the  hired  man;  but  as  this  work  can  be  done 
at  a  time  which  can  be  planned  for,  it  is  not 
so  difficult  for  the  men  of  the  establishment 
to  give  the  help  needed.  I  am  sure  my  hus- 
band would  say  that  I  am  quite  enthusiastic- 
ally in  favor  of  the  man  solution  of  this 
problem;  but  his  opinion  does  not  count  for 
much,  because  he  loves  the  bees  so  enthusi- 
astically that  I  have  to  beg  for  a  chance  to 
work  with  them  at  all,  although  he  virtu- 
ously points  out  the  hives  to  people  as 
"Mrs.  Comstock's  bees." 

Another  "shouldn't"  reason  might  be 
that  women  are  afraid  of  bee- stings.  This 
falls  flat, from  the  fact  that  women  are  not  a 
bit  more  nervous  than  men  in  this  respect. 
This  year  when  I  was  struggling  to  hive  a 
swarm  from  a  most  difficult  position,  an  in- 
terested man  stood  off  at  a  safe  distance  in 
a  most  pained  state  of  mind.  He  was  a 
courteous  gentleman,  and  he  felt  that  it 
was  outrageous  for  me  to  have  to  do  the 
work  alone,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  come  to 
my  aid,  and  I  think  he  considered  my  te- 
merity in  dealing  with  the  swarm  as  almost 
scandalous. 

Thus  having  disposed  of  all  the  reasons  I 
can  think  of  why  women  shouldn't  keep 
bees,  I  turn  gladly  to  the  more  interesting 
reasons  of  why  she  should  look  upon  the 
apiary  as  one  of  her  legitimate  fields  of 
labor.  There  are  so  many  reasons  for  this 
that  I  could  not  enumerate  them  even  if  a 
complete  number  of  "  Bee  Gleanings  "  were 
given  me  for  the  purpose.  So  I  shall  speak 
of  just  a  few  of  the  more  cogent  reasons. 
I  should  put  first  of  all,  and  as  embracing  all 
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other  reasons,  that  bee-keeping  may  be  an 
interesting  avocation  which  may  be  carried 
on  coincidentally  with  other  employment; 
it  is  an  interesting  study  in  natural  history; 
it  cultivates  calmness  in  spirit;  self  control 
and  patience;  it  is  "a  heap"  of  fun;  inci- 
dentally it  may  supply  the  home  table  with 
a  real  luxury;  and  it  may  add  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  to  the  woman's  spending 
money.  It  also  may  be  carried  on  as  a  reg- 
ular business  and  be  made  to  support  a 
family. 

But  it  is  as  an  avocation  that  I  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  apiary.  Any  woman 
who  keeps  house  needs  an  avocation  which 
shall  take  her  mind  and  attention  complete- 
ly off  her  household  cares  at  times.  There 
is  something  about  the  daily  routine  of 
housekeeping  that  wears  the  mind  and  body 
full  of  ruts,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
love  to  do  housework  better  than  anything 
else.  Talk  about  the  servant  question!  It 
is  not  the  servant  question,  it  is  the  house- 
work question.  If  some  means  could  be  de- 
vised by  which  housework  could  be  per- 
formed with  inspiration,  zeal,  and  enthusi- 
asm, the  servant  problem  would  solve  it- 
self; but  this  ideal  way  of  doing  housework 
can  be  carried  on  only  when  the  spirit  is 
freed  from  the  sense  of  eternal  drudgery. 
I  am  not  a  wizard  to  bring  about  this  change; 
but  I  know  one  step  toward  it,  and  that  is 
the  establishment  of  some  permanent  inter- 
est for  woman  that  will  pull  her  out  of  the 
ruts  and  give  her  body  and  mind  a  complete 
change  and  rest.  Embroidery,  lacemaking, 
weaving,  painting,  and  several  other  like 
occupations,  may  serve  this  purpose  in  a 
measure,  and  perhaps  if  carried  on  in  the 
right  way  might  achieve  more  in  this  line 
than  they  do  at  present.  But  these  are  all 
indoor  occupations;  and  what  a  woman  nesds 
is  something  to  take  her  out  of  doors  where 
she  can  have  fresh  air.  The  excess  perspi- 
ration induced  by  the  cook- stove  is  weak- 
ening; but  the  honest  sweat  called  forth  in 
the  open  air  by  an  application  of  generous 
sunshine  is  a  source  of  health  and  strength. 

Bee-keeping  is  one  of  the  best  of  these 
life-saving,  nerve- healing  avocations;  it 
takes  the  mind  from  household  cares  as 
completely  as  would  a  trip  to  Europe,  for 
one  can  not  work  with  bees  and  think  of 
any  thing  else.  Some  of  the  attributes 
which  make  bee-keeping  an  interesting  av- 
ocation I  will  mention :  First  of  all,  the  bees 
are  such  wonderful  little  creatures,  and  so 
far  beyond  our  comprehension,  that  they 
have  for  us  always  the  fascination  of  an  un- 
solved problem.  I  never  pass  our  hives 
without  mentally  asking,  "Well,  you  dear 
little  rascals,  what  will  you  do  next  ? ' '  The 
bee=!  are  of  particular  interest  to  woman  for 
several  reasons:  If  she  likes  good  house- 
keeping, then  the  bee  is  a  model;  if  she 
likes  a  woman  of  business,  again  is  the  bee 
a  shining  light;  if  she  is  interested  in  the 
care  of  the  young,  then  is  the  bee  nurse  an 
example  of  perfection ;  if  she  believes  in  the 

Eolitical  rights  of  woman,  she  will  find  the 
ighest   feminine   political   wisdom    in   the 


constitution  of  the  bee  commune.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  as  a  wife  that  the  bee  is  a  little 
too  casual  to  pose  as  an  ideal,  although  as  a 
widow  she  is  certainly  remarkable  and  per- 
haps even  notorious. 

Another  phase  which  makes  bee-keeping 
a  pleasing  avocation  for  women  is  that 
much  of  the  work  is  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive. I  never  sit  down  to  the  "job"  of 
folding  sections  and  putting  in  starters  with- 
out experiencing  joy  at  the  prettiness  of 
the  work.  And  if  there  is  any  higher  artis- 
tic happiness  than  comes  from  cleaning  up 
a  section  holding  a  pound  of  well-capped 
amber  honey  and  putting  the  same  in  a 
dainty  carton  for  market,  then  I  have  never 
experienced  it;  and  the  making  of  pictures 
has  been  one  of  my  regular  vocations.  By 
the  way,  woman  has  never  used  her  artistic 
talent  rightly  in  this  matter  of  cartons. 
Each  woman  bee-keeper  ought  to  make  her 
own  colored  design  for  her  carton,  thus  se- 
curing something  so  individual  and  attrac- 
tive as  to  catch  at  once  the  eye  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  a  means  of  cultivating  calmness,  pa- 
tience, and  self-control  the  bee  is  a  well-rec- 
ognized factor.  Bees  can  be,  and  often  are, 
profoundly  exasperating,  and  yet  how  worse 
than  futile  it  is  to  evince  that  exasperation 
by  word  or  movement.  No  creature  reacts 
quicker  against  irritation  than  does  the  bee. 
She  can  not  be  kicked  nor  spanked;  and  if 
we  smoke  her  too  much,  we  ourselves  are 
the  losers.  There  is  only  one  way  to  man- 
age exasperation  with  bees,  and  that  is  to 
control  it,  and  this  makes  the  apiary  a 
means  of  grace. 

The  money- making  side  of  bee-keeping  is 
a  very  important  phase  in  arousing  and  con- 
tinuing the  woman's  interest  in  her  work. 
I  think  woman  is  by  birth  and  training  a 
natural  gambler,  and  the  uncertainties  of 
the  nectar  supply  and  of  the  honey  market 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  her  interest 
in  her  apiary.  I  know  of  several  women 
who  have  made  comfortable  incomes  and 
supported  their  families  by  beekeeping; 
but,  as  yet,  I  think  such  instinces  are  few; 
However,  I  believe  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  who  have  added  a  goodly  sum 
yearly  to  their  amount  of  spending  money, 
and  have  found  the  work  a  joy  instead  of 
drudgery.  Personally,  I  have  had  very  lit- 
tle experience  with  the  commercial  side  of 
bee-keeping.  Once  when  our  maddeningly 
successful  apiary  grew  to  forty  hives  when 
we  did  not  want  more  than  a  dozen  at  most, 
and  the  neighborhood  was  surfeited  with 
our  bounty,  we  were  ' '  just  naturally  ' ' 
obliged  to  sell  honey.  We  enjoyed  greatly 
getting  the  product  ready  for  market,  and 
were  somehow  surprised  that  so  much  fun 
could  be  turned  into  ready  cash.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  both  my  husband  and  myself 
have  absorbing  vocations  and  avocations  in 
plenty,  so  that  our  sole  reason  for  keeping 
bees  is  just  because  we  love  the  little  crea- 
tures, and  find  them  so  interesting  that  we 
would  not  feel  that  home  was  really  home 
without  them;  the  sight  of  our   busy  little 
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co-workers  adds  daily  to  our  psychic  ircome. 
We  are  so  very  busy  that  we  have  very  lit- 
tle time  to  spend  with  them,  and  we  have 
finally  formulated  our  ideals  for  our  own 
bee-keeping,  and  that  is  to  keep  bees  for 
honey  and  for  ' '  fun. ' '  We  shall  have  plenty 
of  honey  for  our  own  table,and  just  enough 
to  bestow  on  the  neighbors  so  they  will  not 
get  tired  of  it;  and  fun  enough  to  season 
life  with  an  out-of-doors  interest  and  the 
feeling  that  no  summer  day  is  likely  to  pass 
without  a  surprise. 


THE  VALUE  OF   DOUBLE- WALLED    HIVES; 
PROTECTION  FOR  SUPERS. 

Experience  Proving  that  in  Some  "Localities," 
at  Least,  Such  Protection  is  Necessary. 

BY  ADRIAN  GETAZ, 


In  Gleanings  for  Dec.  1,  1905,  the  editor 
requests  those  who  have  had  experience  to 
report  on  the  effects  of  protection  or  no  pro- 
tection to  the  hives— that  is,  for  instance, 
the  difference  between  double-walled  and 
single-walled  hives. 

In  my  locality  it  makes  a  considerable  dif- 
ference throughout  the  whole  season.  In 
this  latitude  wintering  is  done  out  of  doors. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  have  either  cellar  or 
special  repositories  in  the  ground  cool 
enough  through  the  whole  winter  to  winter 
successfully. 

Our  winters  consist  of  an  alternation  of 
bright  warm  spells  of  weather  and  cold, 
raw,  rainy,  or  snowy  days.  During  the 
warm  days  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  hives 
the  bees  are  apt  to  come  out  in  considerable 
numbers.  Sometimes  the  air  is  yet  too 
cold,  and  they  are  chilled  before  being  able 
to  get  back.  Others  go  too  far  in  quest  of 
pollen  or  nectar,  and  never  return;  so  a 
large  number  are  lost,  and  in  some  winters 
the  colonies  are  reduced  so  much  as  to  be- 
come nearly  worthless.  A  doubled-walled 
packed  hive  vdll  do  away,  at  least  nearly  so, 
with  that  kind  of  mischief.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  will  not  reach  the  bees  at  once,  but  be 
stored  up  in  the  packing,  and  reach  them 
later  and  only  gradually. 

Another  cause  of  loss  is  due  to  the  brood- 
rearing  that  invariably  takes  place  during 
the  warm  days.  In  single- walled  hives  a 
large  portion  of  it  gets  chilled  during  the 
next  cold  spell,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
bees  to  cover  all  of  it.  In  double-walled 
hives  the  loss  is  at  least  considerably  re- 
duced, though  not  always  entirely.  The 
double  walls  help  the  bees  to  keep  the  whole 
interior  of  the  hive  sufficiently  warm. 

After  a  favorable  season  the  colonies  go 
in!x)  winter  quarters  quite  strong;  and  if  the 
winter  is  open,  quite  an  amount  of  brood 
will  be  raised.  In  fact,  the  colonies  are 
frequently  stronger  in  bees  at  the  opening 
of  fruit- blossoms  than  they  were  in  the  pre- 
ceding fall.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
are  often  ready  for  the  sections  before  the 
weather  is  warm  enough.  Then  the  pro- 
tection to  the  supers  is  exceedingly  valua- 


ble. The  colony  with  a  protected  super  will 
go  to  work  in  it,  while  the  one  with  an  un- 
protected and  too  cold  super  will  be  unable 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  then  put  all  the 
honey  possible  in  the  brood-nest,  sulk  a 
week  or  two,  and  finally  swarm.  For  me 
the  protection  of  the  supers  has  often  made 
the  whole  difference  between  a  crop  of 
swarms  and  a  crop  of  honey. 

Perhaps  some  explanation  on  the  ' '  locali- 
ty "  should  be  made  here.  With  you  North- 
ern people  the  spring  does  not  come  until 
the  snow  is  all  melted— that  is,  quite  late  in 
the  season.  At  that  time  the  days  are  long 
the  sun  quite  high,  and  the  weather  gets 
good  and  warm  at  once,  and  stays  warm. 
In  this  latitude  the  case  is  different.  The 
spring  begins  early,  but  drags  along  through 
a  succession  of  warm  and  comparatively 
cold  spells  of  weather.  The  maples  begin 
to  blossom  irregularly  in  March,  and  some- 
times as  early  as  the  middle  of  February, 
and  the  apple-trees  about  the  1st  of  April- 
but  quite  cold  spells  and  frosts,  and  oc- 
casionally a  regular  freezing  day,  may  come 
as  late  as  the  20th  of  May.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  necessity  of  ample  protec- 
tion is  seen  at  once. 

Even  during  the  summer  the  nights  are 
often  quite  cool -in  fact,  cold  enough  to 
compel  the  bees  to  abandon  the  supers  dur- 
ing at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  summer 
nights  are  longer  here  than  further  north. 

I  began  bee-keeping  with  single- walled 
hives.  My  work  with  the  bees  was  done  al- 
most altogether  at  night,  as  another  occu- 
pation was  taking  all  my  day  time.  One 
day,  for  some  reason  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber now,  instead  of  going  to  the  apiary  aft- 
er supper  I  waited  until  near  daylight  the 
next  morning.  When  I  opened  the  hives  I 
found  the  supers  empty  of  bees.  Then,  to 
use  a  rather  slangy  expression,  I  "saw  a 
great  light,"  and  decided  right  there  and 
then  that  henceforth  the  supers  would  be 
protected  as  well  as  the  brood-nests  through 
the  entire  season.  That  was  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago. 

Considering  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
honey- ripening  and  comb- building  are  done 
during  the  night,  the  importance  of  having 
them  sufficiently  protected  is  evident. 

A  single- walled  hive  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun  may  be  so  warm  during  the  day  that 
the  bees  are  compelled  to  quit  work  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  then  when  the  night 
comes  the  radiation  may  be  such  that  the 
supers  become  too  cold  for  the  work— a 
double  loss.  A  proper  shading  would  pre- 
vent the  first  trouble  entirely,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  some  extent.  A  double  wall  packed 
will  not  let  the  hive  become  too  hot  in  the 
day,  because  it  takes  time  for  the  heat  to 
get  through  it.  The  packing  will  retain  the 
heat  and  then  keep  the  bees  warm  during 
the  night.  All  this  is,  of  course,  a  question 
of  locality,  or,  rather,  climate.  Owing  to 
the  elevation  above  the  sea,  East  Tennessee 
has  cooler  nights  than  the  countries  situated 
under  the  same  latitude  at  a  lower  level. 
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THE  HIVE. 

My  first  attempt  in  that  direction  was  to 
make  what  we  might  call  a  chaff- hive 
brood- nest  with  the  outer  walls  extending 
above  high  enough  to  protect  the  supers. 
This  did  not  work.  With  that  arrangement 
it  is  necessary  to  put  in  and  take  the  supers 
out  at  the  top;  and  when  they  are  propo- 
lized  and  fastened  down  well  it  is  nearly 
impossible.  Several  times  I  had  to  take  out 
all  the  sections  in  order  to  be  able  to  pull 
out  the  supers.  The  next  was  to  make  the 
outer  case  protecting  the  supers  independent 
of  the  brood-nest.  For  packing,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  rags  or  old  clothes. 
They  can  be  put  in  and  taken  out  rapidly 
without  making  a  muss.  The  outer  case 
furnishes  a  splendid  place  to  put  a  feeder. 
It  is  left  in  winter  with  as  much  packing  as 
is  needed  for  protection.  In  very  warm 
weather  the  packing  is  omitted. 

That  system  works  well,  and  it  is  very  re- 
luctantly that  I  am  now  giving  it  up.  One 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  affords  a  too  con- 
venient place  for  the  ants,  roaches,  and 
other  "varmints."  The  other  and  most 
important  one  is  the  time  it  takes  to  take 
off  the  outer  case  and  packing  and  put  them 
back,  especially  to  put  them  back,  because 
the  bees  persist  in  getting  in  the  way,  and 
quite  a  bit  of  time  has  to  be  spent  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

I  finally  decided  on  making  the  brood- 
nests,  supers,  and  covers  all  double-walled 
and  packed.  I  have  tried  different  systems 
and  sizes.  For  this  locality  a  thickness  of 
two  inches  of  packing  for  the  walls  and 
three  for  the  covers  will  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements. Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
enough  for  winter  protection  in  more  north- 
ern latitudes,  but  it  is  enough  here.  The 
lumber  used  is  only  half  an  inch  thick.  A 
single- walled  hive  must  be  made  of  lumber 
thick  enough  to  keep  the  corners  square; 
but  a  double-walled  one  is  kept  square  by 
the  strips  at  the  top  and  bottom.  With  a 
light  kind  of  packing  and  half-inch  lumber 
walls  a  super  is  but  little  heavier  than  a 
single- walled  one. 

For  packing  I  have  used  what  I  happen 
to  have  on  hand;  and  when  that  was  not 
enough  I  bought  a  bale  of  straw.  Rags  and 
newspaper  crumpled  up  will  do.  I  prefer 
straw,  however,  as  it  is  light  and  warm. 
Perhaps  exceltior  might  do  as  well.  The 
planer  shavings  are  too  heavy— at  least, 
those  that  I  could  get  here.  The  forest 
leaves,  apparently  dry  enough,  contain  too 
much  dampness,  and  are  liable  to  cause  the 
walls  to  warp  and  pull  out  the  nails.  When 
they  are  really  dry  they  are  so  brittle  that 
they  become  unmanageable. 

This  construction  has  the  advantage  that 
hives,  supers,  and  covers  can  be  handled  as 
easily  and  rapidly  as  single-walled  ones,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  weight;  and,  as 
above  stated  for  the  supers,  it  is  not  con- 
sidf  rable.  No  preparation  needs  to  be  made 
for  winter  protection,  shading,  nor  any 
thing.  The  objection  is  the  cost,  but,  so 
far  as  I  am   concerned,  I   prefer  to  pay  a 


dollar  or  two  more  for  a  hive  that  is  mors 
suitable.  It  does  not  take  long  to  make  the 
extra  cost  back  in  increase  of  surplus  and 
decrease  of  work.  Remember  that  a  hive 
lasts  practically  a  lifetime. 

Now  that  I  have  spoken  for  the  best  in  my 
* '  locality, "  I  should  like  to  hear  from  others 
differently  situated,  and  learn  why  their 
hives  or  management  suits  their  localities 
best. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[Mr.  Adrian  Getaz  is  preaching  good  sound 
doctrine,  not  only  for  his  own  locality  but 
for  many  others.  We  use  double- walled  or 
chaff  hives  in  our  bee- work  at  Medina.  Our 
apiarists  tell  me  that  in  the  spring  the  dou- 
ble hives  breed  up  very  much  faster;  and 
when  it  comes  hot  summer  weather  they  will 
stand  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  much  better 
than  the  single- walled.  Mr.  Vernon  Burt, 
our  neighbor,  has  proved  over  and  over 
aga  n  that  an  outer  wall  protecting  a  super 
when  running  for  comb  honey  will  give  more 
and  better  honey  than  the  unprotected  su- 
pers. I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  day 
would  come  when  the  great  majority  of 
honey- producers  in  the  region  from  the  Ohio 
River  northward,  at  least,  will  be  using  pro- 
tecting-cases  set  down  over  the  hive. 

Mr.  Getaz'  observations  in  regard  to  the 
thickness  of  the  lumber,  and  the  general 
construction  of  the  hive,  are  quite  in  line 
with  our  own  practice  Years  ago  we  made 
the  upper  part  of  the  hive  double- walled,  but 
now  make  only  the  brood-nest  double.  The 
super  has  a  telescope  cap  that  rests  down 
over  it,  which  in  our  climate  we  find  gives 
sufficient  protection.— Ed.] 


BEE-HUNTING. 


How  to  Get  Bees  and  Honey  out  of  Bee-trees 

Without  Cutting  or  Mutilating  the  Tree; 

How  to  Get  Bees  out  of  Dwellings, 

etc 


BY  RALPH  P.  FISHER. 


Comprehending  that  the  following  experi- 
ences may  not  be  new  or  undiscovered,  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  offered  concerning  the 
extracting  of  bees  and  honey  from  whatever 
abode  they  may  have  possessed  as  being 
surely  profitable  and  very  much  easier  than 
the  many  ways  and  means  followed  by  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  bee  and  honey  hunt- 
ers. Those  interested  in  the  subject  have 
no  excuse  to  fail  if  the  more  imjwrtant  de- 
tails of  the  system  are  followed  out,  and  the 
minor  duties  fully  tried  in  every  particular. 
The  succeeding  statements  are  from  actual 
experiences  of  a  year  ago,  not  to  mention 
the  cases  successfully  operated  in  seasons 
before,  so  it  is  hardly  probable  one  can  get 
much  out  of  the  way. 

Bees  are  found  in  various  places,  in  swamps 
or  mountains  alike,  being  either  high  or  low 
as  circumstances  compel,  the  conditions 
causing  the  amount  of  trouble  forthcoming 
in  their  extraction  and  capture.   Then,  again^ 
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they  may  be  in  rocks,  or  lodged  in  a  chimney, 
but  invariably  they  will  be  found  in  a  tree; 
and  if  it  is  a  large  swarm,  with  evidences  of 
a  large  quantity  of  honey,  the  hunter's  fore- 
most desire  is  how  to  secure  them  with  the 
least  work  and  loss  of  time.  Therefore, 
consider  the  case  of  five  bee-trees  having 
been  located  the  fall  before,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  upon  examination  each  one  is 
found  to  be  worth  the  taking.  Granted  the 
hunter  has  bees  at  home  in  some  kind  of 
movable- frame  hive,  and  that  he  is  entirely 
famihar  with  every  condition  surrounding 
each  location,  he  is  ready  to  prepare  the 
hives. 

From  a  hive  previously  worked  for  the 
purpose,  take  all  the  frames  and  divide  the 
bees  and  brood  in  five  parts  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible,  placing  each  part  in  a  hive  and 
filHng  the  vacant  space  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation  or  combs  ready  built,  and  then 
after  introducing  an  Italian  queen  to  each 
nucleus  so  made  you  may  proceed  to  the 
trees  It  is  best  to  arrange  the  work  so 
that  it  can  be  done  in  one  day,  which  is 
generally  possible. 

Take  with  you  all  the  necessary  tools,  etc. , 
so  that  progress  may  not  be  hindered  in 
substituting  articles  accidentally  left  at 
home.  Some  necessities  are  the  nucleus, 
lumber  for  platforms,  Porter  bee  escapes 
for  each  hole;  nails,  hatchet,  saw,  hand-lines, 
a  good  smoker— in  fact,  any  little  thing  the 
mind  of  the  hunter  can  imagine.  The  help- 
er is  needed,  either  sex;  and  after  getting  a 
position  near  the  entrance  to  the  wild-bee 
hive,  adjust  the  escape  so  that  all  bees  in- 
side must  pass  out  not  to  return.  Then  con- 
struct the  platform  so  that,  when  the  nucleus 
hive  is  set  thereon,  the  entrance  of  it  will 
face  and  be  next  to  the  exit  of  the  escape. 
Now  blow  a  blast  or  two  of  smoke  in  both 
entrances,  and  go  on  to  the  next  tree,  the 
whole  operation  not  taking  half  an  hour. 

Having  finished  up  the  five  trees  and  re- 
turned home,  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  wait  and  consider,  noting  the  progress 
at  each  tree.  Imagine  two  queens  laying 
for  the  building-up  of  one  strong  colony. 
Can  anybody  expect  less  than  a  very  strong 
working  force?  After  five  or  six  weeks 
have  elapsed  it  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing, 
for  the  queen  in  the  tree  has  been  through 
laying  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  there  be- 
ing an  insufficient  number  of  bees  to  care 
for  the  larvae,  as  all  the  young  bees  have 
joined  the  colony  on  the  outside. 

Therefore,  fire  up  the  smoker,  throw  in  a 
small  handful  of  sulphur,  pull  off  the  escape, 
and  apply  the  fumes  vigorously  through  the 
hole,  changing  the  air  inside,  leaving  a 
dainty  harvest  for  your  swarm  on  the  out- 
side to  rob  out,  which  they  will  surely  do  in 
less  than  ten  days.  In  fumigating,  possibly 
it  would  be  well  to  puncture  the  tree  a  time 
or  two,  near  the  top  of  the  cavity,  with  an 
inch  auger,  and  to  add  a  super  of  sections 
or  extracting-combs  if  the  same  hasn't  been 
done  previously. 

After  the  robbing  has  ceased  it  is  time  to 
take  them  home,  which  is  more  or  less  hard 


work.  However,  every  thing  is  accomplish- 
ed in  a  short  time;  and  when  fall  comes 
around  again  one  can  hardly  comprehend  the 
little  labor  and  time  these  trifling  operations 
cost  him. 

But  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  in  the 
beginning  one  should  become  assured  each 
colony  so  found  fully  warrants  the  undertak- 
ing, as  it  is  known  that  some  bee- trees 
never  are  strong  in  either  bees  or  honey. 
Therefore  consider  well;  and  if  it  is  decided 
the  contents  of  the  trees  are  worth  the 
gathering,  use  this  method  and  I'm  sure 
pleasure  and  profit  will  crown  your  efforts. 

To  conclude,  I  will  state  that  one  swarm 
so  taken  and  placed  on  a  stand  at  home  on 
the  10th  of  last  July  stored  up  almost  forty 
Danzenbaker  frames  of  honey,  new  and  old, 
there  being  some  frames  not  perfectly  fill- 
ed, although  the  results  as  a  whole  were 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 

[Mr.  Fisher  answers  a  question  that  is 
propounded  to  us  annually  a  good  many 
times.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
bees  and  honey  could  be  taken  out  of  a  bee- 
tree  or  from  between  the  walls  of  a  house 
without  cutting  the  tree  or  mutilating  the 
house,  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Fisher  states. 
Accordingly  two  years  ago  I  outlined  a  plan 
similar  to  the  one  here  described.  Never 
having  tried  it  I  was  not  entirely  sure  it 
would  work  out  in  all  its  details;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  it  does  work,  or  at  least  Mr. 
Fisher  says  so.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
hereafter  to  fell  big  trees  or  rip  off  the  sid- 
ing of  a  house  or  tear  up  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing to  get  at  stray  swarms  of  bees.  The 
modem  bee-escape,  in  connection  with  prop- 
er manipulation,  will  render  this  all  unnec- 
essary. 

I  expect  to  incorporate  this  method  of  get- 
ting bees  from  bee-trees  and  buildings  in 
the  next  edition  of  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture, under  the  general  head  of  "  Bee- him t- 
ing,"  for  there  are  times  when  the  owner 
of  the  trees  where  the  bees  may  be  located 
would  not  allow  his  trees  to  be  cut.  Com- 
mon law  gives  ownership  to  the  man  who 
first  discovers  the  bees  in  a  tree  and  marks 
the  tree  with  his  initials;  but  it  does  not 
give  him  the  tree,  nor  permit  him  to  cut  the 
same  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  tree.  In  no  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
there  any  special  legislation  covering  this 
point;  so  that  common  law  decides  both  the 
ownership  of  the  tree  and  of  the  bees.  —Ed.  ] 


EXTRACTING  HONEY  BEFORE  IT  IS  CAP- 
PED OVER. 


What  will  this  Practice  Lead  to? 


BY  ALPINE  M'GREGOR. 

I  just  wish  to  emphazise  an  editorial  com- 
ment on  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander's  article,  p. 
153,  Feb.  1.  Referring  to  the  advisability 
of  allowing  the  extracting-combs  to  become 
fully  capped  before  extracting,  you  say, ' '  In 
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all  the  lake  regions  I  am  sure  it  is  impera- 
tive." The  "lake  region,"  if  I  am  correct, 
includes  nearly  all  Canada  except  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest,  where,  practically,  there 
are  no  bees,  and  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  too  am  sure  that  it  is  imperative. 

I  remember  very  well  when  D.  A.  Jones 
was  ' '  King ' '  in  Canada.  He  practiced  and 
advised  extracting  before  the  combs  were 
capped,  and  ripening  the  honey  in  tanks 
holding  about  375  lbs.  All  the  bee-keepers 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  the  majority  in  Canada,  followed 
this  plan.  The  result  was  that  the  honey 
market  for  years  was  such  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  sell  the  honey  than  to  produce  it. 
Many  went  out  of  the  business;  and  those 
who  remained,  the  writer  among  the  num- 
ber, decreased  their  stock.  I  will  mention 
just  one  case  in  point. 

A  man,  less  than  two  miles  from  here, 
about  twenty  years  ago  extracted  over  200 
lbs.  per  colony.  Being  short  of  ripening- 
tanks  he  ran  it  into  cans  too  soon;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  every  pound  ferment- 
ed, bulged  out  the  cans,  and  forced  itself 
out  at  the  top.  It  was  all  sold  within  twelve 
miles  from  here,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  effect  it  had  on  the  demand  for  honey 
in  this  "locality." 

I  will  not  say  that  good  thick  honey  can 
not  be  produced  by  artificial  ripening  provid- 
ed there  is  plenty  of  ripening- tank  capacity 
and  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry;  but  take 
any  one  of  the  last  three  summers,  last 
summer  especially,  when  almost  every  sec- 
ond day  there  was  rain,  a  damp  atmosphere, 
cloudy  and  cool  day  and  night— will  any  one 
say  that  honey  could  be  properly  ripened  in 
such  an  atmosphere  and  at  such  a  tempera- 
ture? 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  was 
present  at  a  convention  in  the  City  Hall, 
Toronto.  The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  Mr. 
A.  I.  Root,  Prof.  Cook,  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones, 
and  many  other  prominent  bee-keepers  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  there. 
In  the  course  of  a  discussion  Prof.  Cook 
arose  and  asserted,  with  all  the  dogmatism 
of  a  fifteenth-century  Calvinist,  that  honey 
extracted  before  it  is  sealed  and  artificially 
ripened  is  just  as  good  as  that  fully  ripened 
in  the  hive.  He  had  tested  it— with  some  of 
his  students  I  think  he  said— and  they  could 
not  tell  any  difference.  He  further  stated 
that  we  could  not  afford  the  time  to  let  the 
honey  ripen  inside  the  hive.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
took  the  opposite  view,  and  maintained  that 
honey  which  is  fully  capped  before  extract- 
ing is  superior— a  position  which  I  believe  is 
endorsed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to-dav. 

Right  here  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  consid- 
er an  extracted-honey  producer  fully  pre- 
pared for  his  business  unless  he  has  three 
supers  for  each  colony  of  drawn  combs. 
Thus  equipped  we  can  afford  the  time  to  al- 
low our  honey  to  become  fully  ripened  in  the 
hive. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  question  the  Alex- 


ander method  of  extracting  honey  in  his  lo- 
cality, especially  buckwheat  honey.  I  rather 
fancy  that  exposing  ic  in  large  tanks  for  a 
week  or  so  would  improve  it,  as  it  might 
dissipate  some  of  the  aroma  (?).  But  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  system  revived  and  re- 
introduced through  the  medium  of  Glean- 
ings. 
Inglewood,  Ont.,  Can. 

[As  I  have  before  stated,  I  will  say  again 
with  further  emphasis,  that  for  the  average 
beekeeper,  in  the  average  locality,  the 
combs  should  be  fully  capped  before  ex- 
tracting. The  extraordinary  bee-keeper  in 
an  extraordinary  locality  may  extract  before 
capping. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  is  not  now  in  this  coun- 
try or  I  would  refer  the  paragraph  in  refer- 
ence to  extracting  uncapped  honey  to  him 
direct;  but  I  may  say  this  much:  Since  the 
time  of  the  convention  referred  to,  he  has 
given  out  a  statement  that  seems  to  be 
backed  by  facts  and  by  scientific  men  gen- 
erally, that  the  bees  do  something  more 
than  merely  evaporate  the  nectar.  They 
"invert"  it,  according  to  the  chemists— or, 
as  Prof.  Cook  prefers  to  put  it,  "digest" 
it,  making  a  distinct  chemical  change  be- 
tween the  nectar  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
flower  and  the  honey  from  a  fully  capped 
comb.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor  that 
Prof.  Cook  would  now  be  among  the  number 
who  would  advise  the  average  bee-keeper  to 
let  his  combs  become  fully  capped  before 
extracting. — Ed.  ] 


WAX-RENDERING  METHODS. 


The  Opinions  of  Some  of  the  German  Authorities. 


BY   F.    GREINER. 


Supplementary  to  my  former  article  on 
rendering  wax  and  the  different  methods 
employed  by  others  I  am  to-day  in  a  position 
to  give  you  the  opinion  of  noted  bee-keepers 
in  other  lands,  and  their  experience  as  well 
as  their  methods  in  regard  to  rendering  wax, 
which  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  your  journal 

Alfonsus,  editor  of  Bienenvater,  Austria, 
says:  "After  many  unsuccessful  trials  to 
obtain  the  best  and  most  wax  from  old  combs, 
bee-keepers  generally  have  returned  to  the 
old  and  tried  methods  of  the  heath  bee- 
keepers and  their  wooden  press.  Hot- water 
wax-rendering  machines  are  somewhat  used, 
but  not  commonly  accepted  as  the  best. 
Steam  wax-presses  have  outlived  them- 
selves." 

Freudenstein,  editor  of  the  Neue  Bienen- 
zeitung,  Germany,  says:  "According  to  my 
extensive  experience,  the  steam  wax-ex- 
tractor is  no  good.  The  best  thing  we  have 
is  the  Leipzig  wax-press  [a  hot-water  ma- 
chine]. I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 
The  steam  wax-extractor  has  been  relegated 
to  the  lumber-room." 

Prof.  Luigi  Sartori,  one  of  the  most  noted 
bee-keepers  in  Italy,  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
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ence,  and  a  scientist,  has  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  the  following:  "  Allow  the  broken- 
up  comb  to  soak  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Then 
melt  up  with  rainwater  and  cut  straw,  pref- 
erably rye.  When  good  and  hot,  press 
with  a  good  substantial  wooden  press.  This 
method  will  give  the  best  and  most  wax. 
Steam  wax-extractors  impair  the  quality  of 
the  resulting  wax  very  materially." 
Naples,  N.  Y. 

[We  are,  and  have  been  making  some 
quite  extended  experiments  on  this  wax 
rendering  question,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
give  a  report.  — Ed.] 


machine  which  opens  up  so  as  to  carry  four 
passengers. 

Instead  of  paying  a  big  price  for  this  ma- 
chine, our  friend  has  been  watching  the 
markets  until  he  found  a  bargain  in  a  shop- 
worn Pierce  machine  which  he  snapped  up. 

He  finds  that  the  automobile,  while  not  an 
absolute  necessity,  is  a  very  great  conven- 
ience for  the  out- apiary.  At  Medina  I  should 
hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without  one. 
While  our  bee-yards  are  located  on  a  street- 
car line,  yet  the  cars  run  only  every  hour. 
Sometimes  I  stay  at  a  yard  only  ten  min- 
utes, and  sometimes  longer.  As  time  is  an 
important  article  I  can  finish  up  my  busi- 


DOOLITTLE  ARRIVING  HOME  WITH   A  PART  OF   HIS   OUT-APIARY    COMB-HONEY   CROP. 


THE 


AUTOMOBILE    FOR 
WORK. 


OUT-APIARY 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


The  illustration  above  from  a  photograph 
shows  Mr.  Doolittle  in  his  automobile, 
driving  home  with  a  load  of  comb  honey 
from  his  outyard— or,  rather,  he  has  just 
arrived  home  with  such  a  load 

In  talking  with  friend  D.  at  the  Jenkin- 
town  field-day  meeting,  he  told  me  he  found 
the  automobile  to  be  very  convenient;  would 
make  quicker  trips,  and  small  loads  he  could 
handle  very  comfortably  with  careful  driv- 
ing.   You  will  note  he  has  a  single-seated 


ness  with  the  boys,  get  back  in  a  hurry,  and 
if  an  emergency  arises,  as  it  did  in  one  case 
where  a  neighbor  s  horses  were  stung  slight- 
ly, I  get  down  to  the  scene  of  action  in- 
stanter.  At  one  time  a  farmer  at  our  Ca- 
nine yard  phoned  that  the  bees  were  bother- 
ing his  team  while  plowing.  I  jumped  into 
my  machine,  arrived  on  the  spot  in  a  com- 
paratively few  minutes,  found  that  the 
horses  were  working  in  the  direct  flight  of 
the  bees;  found  that  the  bees  were  not  bad, 
but  that  the  farmer  was  afraid  he  would  be 
stung.     I  gave  him  a  veil,  and  went  home. 

Second  hand  and  shopworn  automobiles 
are  now  being  offered  at  a  low  price,  and 
good   ones  too.     I    see   some  second-hand 
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Olds  all  the  way  from  $150  to  $250.  Some 
of;  theT^latter  are  very  good  bargains.  It 
often  happens  that  a  man  bu;  s  a  machine, 
gets  tired  of  it,  and  offers  it  for  bale  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  A  good  second-hand  auto- 
mobile will  take  care  of  a  series  of  out- 
yards  (provided  a  team  be  hired  to  do  some 
heavy  hauling  in  the  fall  and  early  spring), 
and  it  will  be  cheaper  than  a  horse  and 
buggy,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
bara  and  the  keep  of  the  horse  at  a  time 
when  he  is  "eating  his  head  off"  and 
bringing  in  no  returns 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  self- 
propelled  vehicle  will  be  used  largely  for 
out-apiary  work.  It  will  make  trips  in  a 
third  of  the  time;  it  can  carry  a  consider- 
able bulk  of  stuff,  and  be  driven  clear  up 
among  the  bees,  with  never  a  fear  of  a  fra- 
cas or  a  sting.  Of  course,  there  are  tire 
expenses  and  repairs;  but  nearly  every  bee- 
keeper, if  he  is  a  successful  one,  is  a  sort  of 
genius  any  way,  who,  if  he  will  read  up,  can 
make  his  own  repairs,  do  his  own  adjusting, 
and  then,  when  he  is  not  busy  with  his  bees. 


get  a  world  of  comfort  in  drives  with  his 
wife  and  children. 

Our  little  Olds,  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
has  traveled  all  over  the  country,  has  been 
used  for  running  to  outyards,  and  is  still 
quite  a  snappy  little  machine.  A  machine 
just  like  it,  and  just  as  good,  could  probably 
be  bought  for  $200,  and  on  our  machine  there 
must  be  several  years  of  wear. 

The  repairs  and  tire  expense  will  probably 
not  exceed  $50  a  year.  After  the  first  year 
one  can  keep  this  item  down  if  he  does  his 
own  repairing.  When  it  comes  to  gasoline 
consumption  the  cost  is  far  below  the  cost 
of  oats,  hay,  and  barn.  A  shed  8x10,  and 
6  feet  in  the  clear,  will  house  the  machine, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  gasoline  and  oth- 
er supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  bee- 
man  does  not  love  machinery  and  would 
never  know  when  it  is  running  wrong,  or  if 
he  would  run  his  machine  over  bumps  and 
"thank  you  mams"  at  full  speed,  his  re- 
pairs will  be  very  large.  Such  a  person  had 
better  never  invest  in  an  automobile  unless 
he  has  a  big  bank  account. 


A.  I. 


ROOT  AT  THE  FIELD  DAY  TELLING  OF    HIS    EXPERIENCE  WITH  CAUCASIANS  IN  FLOR- 
IDA JUST  BEFORE  HE  BEGAN  HIS  DEMONSTRATION. 


THE  ROPED-OFF  INCLOSURES  WITH  THE   SIGNS    IN   THE    FOREGROUND  AS    THEY  APPEARED 
AT  THE  JENKINTOWN  FIELD-DAY  MEET  BEFORE  THE  CROWD  ASSEMBLED. 

Note.— The  initials  "S.  M."  should  be  G.  M.  before  Doolittle's  name. 
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THE  BIG    FIELD    DAY  AT    JENKINTOWN, 
JUNE  26,  1906. 


The  Largest  Gathering  of  Bee-keepers  ever  As- 
sembled in  the  United  States. 


BY   E.    R.    ROOT. 

As  previously  announced,  the  big  field  day 
at  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  exhibition  apiary  at 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  was  more  than  a  success. 
Indeed,  the  attendance  was  said  to  be  phe- 
nomenal and  the  arrangements  superb.  As 
our  Mr.  Selser  had  expected,  there  were 
something  over  one  thousand  bee-keepers 
who  were  present  at  various  times  during 
the  day  and  evening.  Nearly  900  were  ac- 
tually fed  by  ticket  at  the  noon  hour.  So 
perfect  were  the  arrangements  made  by  Mr. 
Selser,  "field  marshal  of  the  day, "  that  the 
nearly  900  were  supplied  with  picnic  rations 
inside  of  the  small  space  of  38  minutes. 
Every  thing  else  moved  off  in  the  same  way. 

The  field  day  of  a  year  ago  had  been  such 
a  complete  success,  at  which  something  like 
400  were  present,  that  Mr.  Selser,  when  the 
strong  call  came  in  for  another  meeting, 
was  given  carte-blanche  instructions  to  go 
ahead  at  the  expense  of  the  Root  Co  ,  to  is- 
sue the  invitations,  and  make  all  arrange- 


ments for  a  big  crowd  who  were  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  company  at  its  exhibition 
apiary. 

When  we  started  out  we  did  not  expect 
that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  we  had  the  year  before;  but  when  the 
responses  began  to  pour  in,  in  answer  to  the 
invitations  issued,  it  was  apparent  that  there 
would  be  over  100'>  bee-keepers  present,  and 
the  estimates  were  fully  confirmed  by  the 
actual  attendance. 

The  field  marshal,  Mr.  Selser,  as  shown 
by  the  front  cover  page  of  this  issue,  was 
dressed  in  white,  and  carried  with  him  much 
of  the  time  a  speaking-trumpet,  in  order 
that  he  might  announce  to  the  crowds  what 
demonstrations  were  to  come  off  and  when. 

The  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  day  previous— in  fact,  for  a  whole  week 
back — i  t  had  been  raining  and  bad.  But  June 
26  opened  up,  not  with  a  bright  sky,  but 
with  one  darkened  just  enough  by  clouds  to 
make  it  comfortable  for  the  crowds  out  in 
the  open. 

The  large  illustration  will  show  the  vari- 
ous roped- off  inclosures  where  the  different 
speakers  were  to  talk  to  their  groups  of 
bee  keepers;  for  it  must  be  explained  there 
were  several  stunts  going  on  at  once.  In 
order  that  each  bee-keeper  might  hear  each 


i 


I 


MR.  DOOLITTLE  AT  THEi  FIELDtDAY  ABOUT  TO  BEGIN  HIS  DEMONSTRATION. 

[The  Doolittleand  Pratt  work  at  the  Field  Day  was  pei  formed  on  an  elevated  platform  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground.— Ed.] 
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MR.  DOOLITTLE  AT  THE   FIELD  DAY,  DEMONSTRATING  HOW  HE    MAKES   HIS  CELL   CUPS, 
AND  HOW  HE  MOUNTS  THEM  ON  CELL-BARS. 


speaker,  and  take  in  just  the  class  of  dem- 
onstration work  that  he  desired  to  see,  con- 
spicuous signs  were  posted  up  in  the  roped- 
off  inclosures.  Then  Mr.  Selser  would  from 
time  to  time  announce  with  hi9  speaking- 
trumpet  that  Mr.  Doolittle  would  begin  his 
work  at  his  stand;  Mr.  Pratt  at  his;  A.  I. 
Root  at  his,  and  so  on. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  who  was  president 
of  the  day,  presided  over  the  large  gather- 
ing that  assembed  in  one  big  crowd  under 
the  shade-trees,  backed  by  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theater arrangement  of  the  grounds. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  several 
speakers,  some  of  whom  had  not  been  pre- 
viously announced,  among  them  being  the 
veteran  bee-keeper,  L.  C.  Root,  of  Stam- 
ford, Ct.,  a  son-in-law  of  father  Quinby. 
Mr.  Root  is  a  natural  and  easy  speaker,  and 
delighted  the  audience  with  some  interesting 
reminiscences.  Then  several  of  the  speak- 
ers were  introduced  before  they  actually  be- 
gan their  work.  This  was  followed  by  a 
demonstration  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  transferring  from  an  old 
box  hive  to  a  modern  one.  The  work  was 
performed  on  an  elevated  stand  in  front  of 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  bee-keepers. 

There  was  not  a  demonstration  that  was 
more  unique  or  better  performed  than  this. 


Prof.  Surface  has  a  clear  voice,  a  forcible 
manner  of  delivery,  and  during  the  whole 
performance  he  held  his  audience  with  the 
closest  of  attention.  As  a  colU  ge  professor 
he  knows  thoroughly  the  art  of  teaching  by 
object  lesson.  Many  will  wish  to  see  and 
hear  him  again. 

Unfortunately  the  editor's  camera  failed 
to  get  this  transferring  work,  through  an 
awkward  mistake  of  leaving  the  cap  over 
the  lens  while  the  exposures  were  being 
snapped  off  by  the  aforesaid  editor,  all  obliv- 
ious to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  getting  a 
single  picture. 

You  know  there  are  certain  times  in  one's 
life  when  he  feels  like  turning  around  and 
kicking  himself.  Your  editor  had  an  acute 
attack  of  that  feeling  just  about  that  time, 
but  he  refrained  from  inflicting  the  pen- 
alty. 

The  other  illustrations  here  given  show 
several  of  the  speakers  at  work  talking  to 
interested  groups  while  the  demonstrations 
were  being  made.  Among  the  number  is 
A.  L  Root,  who,  bareheaded,  was  explain- 
ing the  qualities  of  some  of  his  pet  Cauca- 
sians. G.  M.  Doolittle  was  caught  in  sever- 
al poses,  for  he  illustrated  his  method  of 
queen- rearing  from  start  to  finish,  showing 
each  step. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the 
whole  Gleanings  family  was  not  able  to 
hear  Bro.  Doolittle.  He  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  forcible  speaker,  with  a  voice  that 
can  be  plainly  heard  over  a  vast  audience 
outdoors.  His  talks  are  always  spiced  with 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  pure  and  whole- 
some sort  that  not  only  start  a  roar  of 
laughter,  but  fasten  indelibly  on  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  the  truth  that  he  is  teaching. 
Those  who  heard  him  get  off  some  of  his 
good  stories  at  the  Buffalo  National  conven- 
tion a  few  years  ago  will  remember  that  he 
was  the  uncrowned  king  of  that  convention; 
for  repeatedly  did  the  members  try  to  make 
him  President  —  an  honor  which  he  as  often 
gracefully  but  firmly  refused. 

There  was  one  demonstration  that  we  did 
not  make  that  day,  nor  did  any  one  volun- 
teer his  services;  and  that  was  the  handling 
of  a  colony  of  Cyprian  bees.  As  it  was,  we 
put  a  big  placard  in  front  of  the  one  hive  of 
them,  announcing  "danger, "as  will  be  seen 
by  one  of  the  illustrations  herewith  given. 
While  the  crowds  freely  assembled  around 
the  hive  they  seemed  to  have  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  bees. 


In  our  next  issue,  and  perhaps  the  one 
following,  we  will  give  other  snap-shots  of 
this  Jenkintown  meeting,  the  like  of  which 
was  never  held  before  in  the  United  States; 
and,  as  Prof.  Surface  said,  it  was  the  larg- 
est, as  well  as  the  most  notable,  gathering 
of  bee-keepers  that  was  ever  held  in  the 
United  States  in  one  place.  Others  asserted 
it  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  world. 
While  this  may  be  true,  the  editor  has  some 
doubts  about  it. 

Continued  in  our  next. 


THE     FERRIS     SYSTEM     OF    PRODUCING 
COMB  HONEY,  AND  SWARM  CONTROL. 

Conditions  that  Lead  to  Swarming;  Comb- honey 
Supers  Constructed  Wrong. 

BY  A.  K.  FERRIS. 


When  I  think  over  the  different  makes  of 
supers  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  go  home 
scratching  their  heads  and  lie  awake  nights 
trying  to  plan  something  to  prevent  or  con 
trol  swarming.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  all 
supers  are  put  up  on  a  wrong  principle.     We 


"HEY,  THERE,  MR.  MAN  !  WHAT  YOU  DOING?    DON'T  ALLOW  THAT.     COME  OFF  THE  ROOF." 

[Dr.  Lyon  was  on  the  roof  of  the  honey-house  poising  the  tripod  of  his  8x10  camera  when  Mr.  Doolittle  caught 
him  in  the  act.  His  abrupt  interjection  at  the  moment  so  scared  the  camerist  that  he  nearly  fell  "  off  the  roof." 
But  Doolittle  didn't  know  that  ye  editor^iwith  his  camera  had  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  snapped 
it  at  him,  just  at  the  moment  he  was  ordering-the  other  camera  fiend  off.  The  smiles  of  the  people  opposite 
show  something  of  Dr.  Lyon's  surprise,  not  to  say  consternation.— Ed.] 
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ONE    OF    THE    ROPED-OFF  IN  CLOSURES  (AFTER   THE  CROWD  LEFT)  AT  OUR 

JENKINTOWN  YARD.    THE  ONE  HERE  SHOWN  WAS  USED  BY 

GRANT  STANLEY. 


have  attempted  to  get  the  bees  to  build  comb 
and  store  honey  where  they  do  not  like  to. 
Bees  like  to  store  honey  by  the  side  of  and 
near  their  brood 

Bat  right  here  I  hear  some  one  say, "  There 
are  difficulties  which  arise  with  the  use  of 
brood." 

Yes.  that  is  all  true;  but  all  these  difficul- 
ties can  be,  and  are,  turned  to  our  favo — 

1.  By  the  use  of  drone  comb  in  the  sections 
the  exclusion  of  pollen  is  effected;  and,  2,  by 
the  use  of  frames  of  foundation  in  securing 
orood  to  be  used  with  the  comb-honey  at- 
tachment, you  avoid  darkened  combs  in  the 
sections.  In  this  you  have  eliminated  the 
two  great  difficulties;  viz..  soiling  of  the 
comb  honey  by  dark  combs  of  brood,  and  ex- 
cluded the  pollen  from  sections,  and  also 
gained  a  point;  for  when  bees  are  strong 
ihey  like  to  build  drone  comb  when  honey  id 
coming  in.  This  gives  the  bees  a  chance  to 
build  just  what  they  like  to,  and  serves  to 
keep  them  more  contented— a  factor  too  oft- 
en overlooked  in  control  of  swarming. 

Thus  by  having  all  worker  comb  below  the 
excluder,  and  drone  comb  in  the  sections, 
you  have  excluded  the  pollen,  made  your 
oees  take  to  the  super  more  readily,  and 
this  goes  a  long  way  toward  getting  more 
honey,  and,  consequently,  more  money. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  in  the  Bee-keepers' 
Review  for  March,  1906,  has  truly  said  that, 
"In  prevention  of  swarming  we  must  pre- 
vent a  development  of  the  factors  which  in- 
duce it.  These  hinge  mainly  on  a  crowded 
condition  of  the  colony.  This  condition  re- 
sults in  the  clogging  of  the  brood-apartment 
with  honey,  and  impeding  the  queen  in  her 
work  of  laying."  Mr.  Aspinwall  relieves 
this  condition  largely  by  the  use  of  slatted 
frames  and  plenty  of  room.  This  will  in 
most  cases  prevent  swarming;  but  I  prefer 
to  accomplish  this  same  result  in  a  more 


practical  way  and  at  less  expense.  Instead 
of  using  slatted  frames  for  the  bees  to  clus- 
ter in  I  induce  them  to  enter  the  super  and 
spend  their  time  in  drawing  out  comb.  In 
this  way  I  have  accomplished  a  double  object 
as  you  will  notice,  by  the  use  of  what  I  call 
a  "comb-honey  attachment." 

With  brood  by  the  side  of  the  sections,  the 
nurse-bees  and  comb-builders,  which  are  the 
young  and  hatching  bees,  are  drawn  into  the 
super  by  the  most  powerful  inducement,  and 
they  are  kept  there  busy  building  comb. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  the  shook- swarm 
system  fails.  They  have  to  take  bees,  that 
otherwise  would  be  gathering  honey,  to  do 
the  work  of  comb-building  and  nursing. 

By  using  two  queens  until  the  flow  begins, 
and  only  one  after,  we  have  less  brood  rear- 
ed through  the  flow;  still,  there  is  enough 
hatching  all  the  while  to  furnish  nurse- bees 
and  comb  builders,  so  that,  just  as  soon  as 
the  bees  are  old  enough,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  enter  the  field  for  honey.  On  the  other 
hand,  comb  is  constructed  so  rapidly,  where 
full  sheets  of  foundation  are  used  in  the  sec- 
tions, that  the  same  amount  of  honey  is  pro- 
duced as  would  be  if  the  hive  were  run  ex- 
clusively for  extracted;  yet  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  is  comb  and  therefore  brings  a  much 
higher  price. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Some  of  the  Sources  of  the  Light  and  Dark 
Honey. 

BY  FRANCIS  J.  COLAHAN. 


Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  read- 
ers to  know  something  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions here  in  this  section.  As  all  know, 
the  main  crop  and  the  best  is  sage,  black 
and  white;  but  there  is  as  much  honey  gath- 
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ered  from  wild  buckwheat  and  sumac  as 
there  is  from  sage.  Usually  it  is  about  an 
equal  amount,  so  that,  when  the  sage  is  in, 
it  is  a  safe  matter  to  order  an  equal  number 
of  cases  for  the  wild-buckwheat  and  sumac 
honey.  The  buckwheat  and  sumac  honey  is 
gathered  at  the  same  time,  the  bloom  start- 
ing at  about  the  time  the  sage  is  going  out. 
The  bees,  however,  will  usually  work  on 
the  sage  as  long  as  they  can  get  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  best;; tests  of  the  working  qualities 
of  different  varieties  of  bees  here.  Let  me 
explain ;;  here  what .  this*  test  is  so  you  will 
understand  clearly. 

Almost  all  apiaries  in'this' 'section  are  sit- 
uated.;  in ,' the  mountains,  and  the  flowers 
bloomjfirst  in  the  valleys;  and  as  the  season 


THE  COLONY  WE  DIDN'T  "DEMONSTRATE'    AT 
THE    FIELD   DAY    AT    JENKINTOWN:    'fHE 
"Z  Z"  STANDS  FOR  "ZIP,  ZIP,  STING- 
GET  OUT!" 

advances  the  blooming  belt  gradually  passes 
up  the  mountains  and  away  from  the  lower 
ground.  The  apiaries  are  usually  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  hills;  and  as  the  season 
advances  the  bloom  recedes.  Now,  there  is 
no  better  judge  of  fine  honey  than  the  bees. 
They  will  gather  the  lightest  honey  they  can 
find.  Here  is  the  point  in  determining  the 
best  bees.  While  the  sage  is  blooming  near 
the  apiary,  all  the  hives  will  have  sage  hon- 
ey; but  as  the  sage  bloom  gradually  recedes, 
some  of  the  bees  will  stop  bringing  in  from 


the  sage  and  start  on  the  sumac.  They  are 
like  a  great  many  people— they  take  that 
which ;  is  the  easiest  to  get,  regardless  of 
quality.  The  others,  which  bring  in  the 
sage  the  longest,  are  invariably  the  oest  col- 
onies. 

The  season  this  year  opened  better  than  it 
has  for  years;  but  the  promise  did  not  hold 
good.  The  early  rains  of  November  were 
followed  by  severe  frosts  which  killed  the 
blojm  of  the  manzanita  and  the  old-man 
sage.  This  was  rather  bad,  as  last  year  the 
manzanita  did  not  yield  honey  on  account  of 
the  severe  drouth.  In  good  years  the  bees 
bring  in  and  cap  quite  an  amount  of  surplus, 
which  is  a  great  help  in  brood-rearing  later 
on.  We  count  on  the  manzanita  bloom  to 
start  brood- rearing,  and  the  bloom  invariably 
comes  just  one  month  after  the  first  heavy 
rain  of  the  season. 

The  "shooting  stars"  are  blooming  (pol- 
len) ;  also  the  oak,  the  willow,  and  some 
varieties  of  the  eucalyptus,  while  a  few 
early  blooms  of  the  alfileria  are  to  be  seen 
out  here  and  there. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  dod- 
der. In  one  of  Prof.  Cook's  articles  he  says 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  plant  is  to 
burn  the  hills  clear  of  brush.  It  does  not 
work  in  practice.  A  year  ago  last  October 
we  bad  through  here  a  wild  fire  that  swept 
the  hills  clean  and  bare,  not  leaving  a  single 
bush  While  passing  through  a  portion  of 
this  burnt  district  1  was  surprised  to  see 
quite  a  good  deal  of  the  dodder  growing  at 
least  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  fire-swept 
district.  I  have  seen  it  in  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent places  since,  all  where  the  fire  had 
burned.  The  bee-feed  will  not  be  as  good  in 
the  district  for  three  or  four  years,  and  fire 
did  not  kill  the  dodder;  so  Prof.  Cook's  advice 
to  burn  off  the  hills  does  not  answer  its  pur- 
pose. 

Bernardo,  Cal.,  Jan.  30. 


A  COLONY  OF  BEES  LIVING  OUTDOORS  60  FEET 
FROM  THE  GROUND. 

I  have  noticed  that  you  wish  reports  from 
any  one  who  knew  of  a  swarm  of  bees  locat- 
ed outside  on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  I  took 
down  one  such  that  was  at  least  60  feet  high, 
on  a  limb  about  six  mches  through  It  had 
made  five  combs  at  least  IJ  feet  long  by  the 
same  in  depth  We  cut  the  Hmb  off  at  the 
outer  end  past  the  bees,  and  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground.  Then  we  sawed  the  limb  off 
close  to  the  bees  next  to  the  tree,  and  let  it 
to  the  ground  with  a  rope.  This  was  late  in 
November.  Bees  were  first  discovered  in 
July.  One  noticeable  feature  showing  bee 
wisdom  in  this  hive  was  that  the  two  out- 
side combs  were  made  with  the  outside  cells 
protruding  downward  to  protect  them  from 
the  rain.  I  left  them  on  the  limb  and  incas- 
ed them  in  a  box,  and  up  to  date  they  are 
all  right,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  plenty  to 
do  until  they  can  make  more.  If  not,  I 
shall  feed  them.  George  W.  Rich. 

Trezevant,  Tenn. 
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PROJECTIONS  ON  FRAMES    VS.  NOTCHES 
IN  RABBETS  FOR  SPACING   COMBS. 


A  Discussion    of    the    Merits    of  the  Notched 

Rabbets;  Metal  Frame-spacers;  Views  of 

some  Different  Foreign  Styles. 

BY  L.    STACHELHAUSEN. 


[Mr.  L.  Stachelhausen,  a  native  cf  Germany,  has,  ev- 
er since  he  came  to  this  country,  been  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  all  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  fatherland. 
Knowing  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  frame-spacer 
question  as  it  has  beeji  tested  in  his  own  country,  we 
requested  him  to  write  an  article  on  the  subject.  In 
doing  so  he  sent  along  a  large  number  of  prints  of  va- 
rious frame-ipacing  devices  from  the  Gierman  catalogs 
and  journals.  These  we  have  redrawn  and  reengraved, 
and  place  the  same  before  our  readers  without  any  at- 
tempt at  classifying  or  naming  them.  Any  practical 
man  familiar  with  the  frame-spacer  question  will  at 
once  see  how  these  devices  are  applied,  either  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  frame.  Our  correspondent's  arti- 
cle will  be  read  with  unusual  interest.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Root:— Last  year  we  had  some  cor- 
respondence about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Hoffman  frames  compared  with  a  spacing- 
device  on  the  rabbet.  As  you  have  devised 
a  very  nice  metal  spacer  I  see  you  are  try- 
ing to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
the  Hoffman  frame.  This  means  you  con- 
cede some  of  them  at  least.  As  I  still  think 
you  are  on  the  wrong  track  I  will  again  ex- 
plain my  position  on  this  question. 


In  1859  I  worked  in  Germany  with  a  bee- 
hive open  on  one  side  and  on  the  top.  The 
frames  were  of  the  Berlepsch  pattern, 
spaced  in  the  same  way  as  your  Hoffman 
frames.  The  top  of  this  hive  was  open  so 
that  any  frame  could  be  taken  out  from  be- 
tween the  other  frames,  but  it  did  not  work 
right.  To  move  a  frame  in  the  middle,  all 
the  frames  from  the  open  side  to  this  frame 
had  to  be  loosened  and  moved  some  distance, 
at  least,  to  make  room  for  lifting  out  the 
desired  frame.  By  and  by  we  fourd  it  bet- 
ter to  take  out  all  the  frames  by  the  open 
side,  and  the  open  top  had  no  use  any  more. 

These  Berlepsch  frames  had  many  disad- 


vantages. They  were  propolized  together 
more  or  less.  In  separating  them,  once  in 
a  while  the  wood  split  off. 

About  1860  G.  Dathe  used  wire  nails  with 
large  heads  for  spacers,  the  same  as  Dr. 
Miller  does  now.  Soon  these  nail-spaced 
frames  were  in  general  use  in  Germany  in 
all  the  side- opening  hives,  and  I  used  them 
till  I  went  to  Texas  in  1879.  Since  this  time 
many  different  metal  spacers  have  been  in- 
vented  in   the    fatherland,  and  I  inclose  a 


few  prints  from  wood  cuts  of  such  spacers. 
Besides,  different  hives  were  invented  which 
were  operated  from  the  top  or  from  one  of 
the  ends,  so  that  any  single  frame  could  be 
taken  out  between  the  other  ones.  All  these 
hives,  if  spacers  on  the  frames  were  used, 
disappeared  very  soon,  and  only  such  as  had 
the  spacers  fastened  to  the  hive  and  not  to 
the  frames  are  still  in  use.  These  experi- 
ences and  other  reasons  taught  me  the  prin- 
ciple that,  in  a  side-opening  hive,  the  spac- 
ers are  correctly  placed  on  the  frames;  but 
in  a  top-opening  hive,  or  one  which  is  oper- 
ated from  one  of  the  ends,  the  correct  place 
for  the  spacer  is  on  the  hive.  If  this  is  not 
observed,  all  the  advantages  of  such  hives 
over  the  side-opening  hives  are  lost. 

In  Texas  I  commenced  bee-keeping  with 
the  ten- frame  Langstroth  hive  without  any 
spacer.  At  that  time  the  opinion  of  all 
practical  bee-keepers  was  that  a  spacer  in 
the  Langstroth  hive  was  not  necessary,  and 


spacers  on  the  frames  were  called  a  nui- 
sance, a?  they  made  the  frames  immovable. 
Nevertheless,  since  1880  I  have  used  a  spacer 
on  the  rabbet  of  my  Langstroth  hives,  to  be 
sure  that  the  frames  were  ppaced  correctly 
and  could  not  get  out  of  place,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  they  could  be  handled  just  as  eas- 
ily as  the  un spaced  free  hanging  frame.  I 
still  use  this  same  spacer,  and  have  not  as 
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yet  found  any  thing  better.  Having  made 
these  experiments  I  was  astonished  when  I 
found  in  Gleanings  that  you  selected  the 
Hoffman  frame  to  improve  (?)  your  hives- 
a  frame  exactly  like  the  Berlepsch  frame, 
which  was  abandoned  in  Germany  thirty 
years  ago. 

When  I  for  the  first  time  saw  a  Langstroth 
hive  I  observed   at  once  that   it  was   far 


ahead  of  the  side-opening  hive,  because 
any  frame  could  be  taken  out  without 
even  touching  another  frame.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  construct  a  frame  or  hive 
which  could  be  easier  handled.  The  hive 
had  only  one  disadvantage— the  frames  were 
not  always  spaced  correctly,  and  this  spac- 
ing took  some  time.  Once  in  a  while  the 
frames  moved  out  of  place  by  some  unknown 
cause.  For  moving  the  colonies,  the  frames 
had  to  be  fastened;  consequently  the  prob- 
lem was  how  the  frames  could  be  fixed  with- 
out losing  the  merits  of  the  old  Langstroth 


hive.  Spacers  on  the  frames  were  entirely 
out  of  the  question  for  me.  You  tried  to 
solve  the  problem  in  another  way.  At  first 
you  were  in  favor  of  the  closed- end  frames 
(a  la  Heddon),  but  changed  soon  to  the 
Hoffman  frame  because  these  frames  have 
less  contact.  Now  you  recommend  a  metal- 
spaced  frame  with  still  less  contact,  and  so 
you   are  coming  nearer  to  a  frame  without 


are  spaced  correctly  and  can't  move  during 
transportation.  This  is  the  reason,  I  say. 
The  principle  is  all  wrong  if  a  spacer  on  the 
frame  is  used  in  a  top- opening  hive. 

If  we  have  a  top-opening  hive  with  the 
spacer  on  the  rabbet  we  can  take  out  any 
frame.  If  we  lift  it  about  J  inch  it  is  out  of 
the  rabbet,  and  is  now  exactly  as  the  loose 
hanging  frame.  For  shallow  frames  such  a 
spacer  is  sufiicient.  For  frames  as  high  as 
the  Langstroth  I  would  use  a  spacer  on  the 
bottom- bar  too. 

Now  we  take  another  hive  with  Hoffman 
frames.  To  take  out  a  frame  in  the  middle 
it  must  be  broken  loose  from  its  neighbors ; 
consequently  a  bunch  of  frames  must  be 
moved  sidewise  (lateral  movement).  To 
make  this  possible  a  division  board  is  used 
which  must  be  taken  out  before  any  frame 
can  be  moved;  then  an  instrument  like  a 
chisel  is  used  to  break  loose  the  several 
frames.  All  these  operations  are  not  neces- 
sary at  all  with  the  old  free  hanging  frame 
and  with  a  frame  hanging  in  a  spaced  rab- 


bet, and  these  operations  take  considerable 
time.  In  some  localities  there  may  be  more 
propolis,  and  the  gluing  will  be  worse;  but 
some  propolis  is  found  in  every  locality,  and 
space  must  be  given  for  taking  out  a  frame, 
even  with  the  new  metal  spacer.  ;^ 

I  will  consider  another  objection.  Frames 
with  spacers  can't  be  used  except  with  a  di- 
vision-board. In  a  ten- frame  hive  the  only 
practical  way  is  to  use  a  strong  division- 
board  and  nine  frames  only.  This  division- 
board  needs  as  much  lumber  as  a  side  of  the 
hive,  or  nearly  28  per  cent  more  lumber  is 


any  contact.  Hereby  you  give  up  all  the 
advantages  of  the  loose  hanging  frame, 
gaining  the  only  advantage  that  the  frames 


needed;  and  by  using  nine  frames  in  place 
of  ten  the  capacity  of  the  hive  is  lowered 
10  per  cent.  These  are  very  high  expenses 
for  a  doubtful  advantage. 

The  idea  of  using  a  spacer  on  the  rabbet 
has  been  suggested  very  often,  but  you  al- 
ways had  a  footnote  saying  such  a  device 
was  not  popular,  or  that  it  is  objectionable, 
without  giving  any  reason  why  it  is  so.  In 
one  of  your  private  letters  to  me  you  said  you 
had  seen  such  a  device  and  tried  it,  but  did 
not  like  it;  but  you  did  not  say  why  you  did 
not  like  it.    You  will  excuse  me  if  I  call  this 
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prejudice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
fact  that  such  a  device  is  coming  up  nearly 
every  year  several  times  and  in  several 
forms  is  proof  enough  that  it  would  be  pop- 
ular if  it  could  be  bought  of  the  leading  sup- 
ply dealers.  Taking  only  the  last  few 
months  of  the  bee-journals,  I  found  that 
such  men  as  C.  W.  Dayton,  A.  Getaz,  M. 
Pettit,  and  J.  Alpaugh  are  in  favor  of  or 
have  invented  such  a  device. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  claim  the  Hoffman 
frame  is  popular,  most  bee-keepers  use  it, 
etc.  Well,  Mr.  J.  Hoffman  used  such  frames 
for  many  years,  but  they  were  not  popular 
till  you  recommended  them  in  Gleanings. 
Some  of  the  bee-keepers  who  use  the  Hoff- 
man frame  now  do  not  know  a  better  one; 
others  can't  help  it.  They  are  forced  to 
take  what  the  factories  offer  for  sale  as 
standard  goods.  If  I  could  not  make  my 
own  frames  and  hives  I  would  have  to  use 
them  too,  for  I  could  not  get  any  thing  bet- 
ter. Then  it  is  an  advantage  to  use  stan- 
dard fixtures  if  we  want  to  sell  some  colo- 
nies, etc.  Nearly  every  winter,  before  I 
commenced  to  make  new  hives,  I  considered 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  use  the 
standard  goods.  I  tried  them  again  and 
again,  and  have  given  them  up  in  disgust. 

You  say  some  do  not  like  the  Hoffman 
frame,  probably  because  they  did  not  learn 
how  to  handle  them;  they  should  not  be 
handled  singly  but  in  pairs,  threes,  or  fours, 
—for  instance,  in  forming  nuclei.  Further 
you  say  these  spaced  frames  allow  a  lateral 
movement  en  masse,  which  we  can  not  sac- 
rifice. I 

It  is  true  that  a  manipulation  of  hives  or 
stories  in  place  of  single  frames  saves  con- 
siderable time  in  our  manipulations.  For 
this  reason  I  prefer  a  divisible  brood- cham- 
•ber.  With  this  I  can  make  artificial  swarms, 
shaken  swarms,  etc.,  without  handling 
frames  at  all.  This  was  the  idea  with  the 
Heddon  hive,  in  which  the  easy  handling  of 
the  loose  frames  was  sacrificed  to  get  them 
fixed  as  much  as  possible  for  rough  handling 
of  the  hive  parts.  The  handling  of  the 
Hoffman  frames  in  pairs  and  fours  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  handling  stories,  and  can  hardly 
be  used  in  practical  bee-keeping.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  divide  a  colony  in  a  ten-frame 
hive  into  five  nuclei,  and  take  the  frames  in 
pairs  for  each  nucleus,  we  shall  hardly  suc- 
ceed. In  one  nucleus  we  shall  have  too 
much  brood  and  no  honey;  in  another  one 
shall  have  very  little  brood.  The  brood  in 
one  nucleus  may  be  all  capped;  in  the  other 
one,  all  open.  etc.  Even  the  bees  are  not 
divided  correctly.  No,  sir.  If  we  operate 
with  brood- frames  we  must  know  what  they 
contain,  and  handle  them  singly.  If  it  should 
be  any  advantage  we  could  handle  the 
frames  without  spacers  in  pairs  just  as  well, 
using  one  of  the  fingers  as  a  spacer  between 
the  two  frames. 

Now  about  this  lateral  movement.  I  have 
to  say  that  it  is  necessary  with  the  Hoffman 
frame  to  take  out  a  frame,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  in  the  old  Langstroth  hive.  I  con- 
sider this  a  disadvantage,  while  you  claim  it 


as  an  advantage  which  you  say  we  can't 
sacrifice.  For  what  purpose  can  we  use 
this  lateral  movement?  In  the  extracting- 
supers,  I  think,  nobody  will  use  it  at  all.  It 
may  be  used  in  the  brood-chamber  for 
spreading  the  brood.  In  my  opinion  this 
spreading  of  the  brood  does  generally  more 
damage  than  good;  but  if  done  at  all  it  must 
be  done  carefully.  The  empty  combs  must 
be  placed  between  two  combs  where  the 
queen  is  just  laying  eggs  in  the  center  of 
the  combs.  To  find  such  a  place,  several 
frames  must  be  taken  out  and  examined; 
and  for  this  reason  the  movement  en  masse 
can  not  be  used.  The  better  management 
is  to  use  large  combs  in  large  brood-cham- 
bers, and  not  disturb  the  brood-nest  at  all, 
and  not  handle  the  frames.  Another  reason 
for  a  lateral  movement  of  frames  I  do  not 
know.  The  large  brood-frames  we  handle 
in  making  artificial  swarms  in  forming  nu- 
clei, shaking  or  brushing  off  bees,  etc.,  and 
in  all  these  cases  we  have  no  use  for  a  lat- 
eral movement. 

In  the  shallow  extracting- supers,  a  frame 
without  a  spacer  is  by  far  the  best,  because 
it  is  quickest  handled  in  uncapping  and  ex- 
tracting. In  filling  the  supers  with  notches 
on  the  rabbets,  no  pressing  together  of 
frames  and  other  manipulations  are  neces- 
sary. The  extracted  frames  are  simply 
dropped  into  the  super;  and  if  they  do  not 
fall  into  the  notch  I  strike  with  the  hand 
across  the  top  of  the  frames,  if  all  are  in 
the  super,  and  every  one  falls  into  its  own 
notch  and  is  spaced  correctly  and  will  stay 
so.  It  is  during  the  honey  crop  that  the 
most  handling  of  frames  is  necessary.  I 
used  ten-frame  shallow  supers  with  Hoffman 
frames.  If  they  are  full  of  honey  it  is  no 
little  work  to  get  out  the  first  frame  for  ex- 
tracting. Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to 
push  out  all  the  frames  at  once  with  a  de- 
vice I  had  on  hand  for  pushing  sections  out 
of  T  supers.  This  was  one  of  the  severest 
objections  to  this  kind  of  frames. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  could  easily  make  a 
practical  device  which  could  be  nailed  on  the 
rabbet  of  your  hive  in  place  of  the  tin  rab- 
bets, ard  which  could  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  your  all- wood  frames  or  the  thick- 
top-bar  frames,  and  this  would  not  compli- 
cate your  business  very  much.  For  these 
high  frames,  another  device,  probably  of 
bent  wire,  and  fastened  to  the  bottom- 
board,  would  be  necessary;  for  frames  5§ 
high,  the  spacers  on  the  rabbets  are  suffi- 
cient. The  advantages  of  such  hives  are  so 
many  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  popu- 
lar in  a  very  few  years. 

Cibolo,  Texas. 

[It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  any  re- 
joinder to  our  correspondent.  Indeed,  I 
really  enjoy  having  my  views  assailed  by  so 
able  a  writer.  As  I  have  given  my  opinions 
on  the  question  at  various  times,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  any  more 
than  to  correct  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Stachelhausen  by  saying  that  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  any  particular  frame, 
as  a  good  deal  depends  on  locality,  the  bees. 
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and  the  bee-keeper.  Different  conditions 
make  it  necessary  to  give  different  advice 
to  different  people. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  state  that  the 
Hoffman  frame  does  not,  as  our  correspond- 
ent seems  to  infer,  require  the  use  of  a  di- 
vision-board. If  we  were  to  start  anew, 
making  the  eight-frame  hive,  we  would  not 
make  it  wide  enough  to  take  in  such  a  board. 
Personally  (and  that  seems  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  most  of  our  correspondents)  I  can 
handle  the  Hoffman  frame  easier  than  a  di- 
vision-board. Since  the  eight-fr«me  hive 
was  made  half  an  inch  wider  to  accommo- 
date this  article,  nothing  remains  but  to  con- 
tinue making  it  so.  When  we  began  mak- 
ing the  ten-frame  hive  we  did  not  make  it 
half  an  inch  wider,  believing  it  to  be  better 
to  dispense  with  the  division-board  in  that 
hive. 

While  the  editor  still  beheves  in  having 
the  spacers  on  the  frame,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  put  them  elsewhere,  he  is 
very  gad  to  have  so  able  a  correspondent, 
who  ho.ds  the  opposite  view,  explain  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  rabbet  spacer.  — Ed.] 


COMBS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  IN  USE  20  YEARS. 

A  matter  that  was  up  in  Gleanings  a  few 
years  ago  was,  who  had  a  set  of  combs 
twenty  years  old?  I  have  combs  that  were 
built  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  they  have 
been  in  use  continuously  ever  since.  They 
now  occupy  the  bottom  story  of  a  three- story 
hive  which  I  run  for  extracted  honey.  I 
have  had  combs  built  every  year  since  that 
date,  as  that  is  when  I  commenced  keeping 
bees.  W.  W.  Grant. 

Marion,  111. 

^  [I  might  explain  for  the  benefit  of  our 
newer  readers  that  the  statement  was  made 
some  time  ago,  that,  when  a  comb  got  to  be 
six  or  seven  years  old,  it  should  be  discard- 
ed because  the  accumulation  of  cocoons  in 
the  cells  would  reduce  the  size  of  the  cells 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  bees  hatching  out 
after  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  at  least, 
would  be  smaller  than  those  first  reared  in 
the  same  cells.  The  editor  and  some  others 
took  the  ground  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
this— that  when  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  cocoons  the  excess  would  be  removed  by 
the  bees,  and  that,  therefore,  the  last  rear- 
ed bees  would  be  as  large  as  the  first  ones. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  numerous  re- 
ports of  comb=?  anywhere  from  25  to  30  years 
old  that  are  doing  gottd  service;  and  the  beea 
reared  from  them  have  apparently  the  same 


size  as  those  reared  in  combs  right  next  to 
them,  from  combs  just  built  off  from  founda- 
tion. 

Among  others  who  gave  substantial  testi- 
mony to  this  was  the  veteran  R.  Wilkin,  of 
Ventura,  Cal.,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
bee-keepers  the  country  has  ever  known. 
Just  before  he  died  this  contention  was  up, 
and  through  his  daughter  he  sent  me  word 
that  he  had  combs  30  years  old  that  were 
then  doing  excellent  service.  It  would  be 
very  nice  for  us  foundation-makers  to  give 
out  the  statement  that  all  combs  should  be 
renewed  every  seven  years.  If  that  were 
true,  every  bee-keeper  would  have  to  buy 
large  quantities  of  foundation;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  consumer,  if  not  for  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  con- 
tention.—Ed.] 

SHOULD  queen-excluding  ZINC  BE  SEPARAT- 
ED BY  A  BEE-SPACE  FROM 
THE  TOP-BAB S? 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  use  the 
queen-excluder?  Should  there  be  a  space 
between  the  zinc  and  the  top  of  the  frames? 
If  so,  how  much?  I  notice  the  English  ex- 
cluders have  the  perforations  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  frames.  They  are 
placed  flat  on  the  top-bars. 

R.  J.  Melville. 

Cambridge  West,  New  Zealand. 

[While  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  bee- space  between  the  per- 
forated zinc  and  the  brood- frames,  above 
and  below.  The  wood- bound  boards  are  so 
made  as  to  provide  for  this  space,  providing 
they  are  put  on  the  hive  right  side  up,  and  not 
wrong  side.  The  unbound  zinc  boards  will 
probably  sag  on  the  brood- frames  below. 
This  will  do  no  particular  harm,  except  that 
the  bees  wax  them  down,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  remove. 

The  English  excluders  have  the  perfora- 
tions going  crosswise  of  the  frames,  proba- 
bly not  because  there  is  any  advantage  in 
that  arrangement,  but  because  the  size  of 
the  English  hives  makes  the  zinc  cut  to  bet- 
ter advantage  when  the  perforations  are  so 
placed.  Many  of  the  excluders  for  English 
hives  are  16  inches  square.  In  that  event 
the  perforations  might  run  either  way. — 
Ed.] 

comb  built  over  wires  without  even 
starters  of  foundation. 

In  Stray  Straws,  page  343,  I  see  the  fol- 
lowing: "'Natural  comb  built  below  the 
starter  will  be  built  over  the  wires,'  p.  301. 
Yes,  but  the  wire  will  not  be  in  the  septum. ' ' 

I  have  a  piece  of  comb  built  on  a  wired 
Hoffman  frame,  without  even  a  starter. 
The  bees  had  to  start  on  the  side  of  the 
groove  in  the  top-bar.  They  did  not  exact- 
ly disprove  the  words  of  Dr.  Miller,  because 
they  had  no  starter  to  commence  with.  It 
happened  in  this  way: 

I  made  a  mistake  last  summer  while  ex- 
tracting, in  putting  on  a  super  of  empty 
wired   frames   (I    had    supers  with   wired 
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sheets  of  foundation  near)  on  the  hive  of  a 
strong  colony;  and  upon  examination  of  the 
colony  a  few  weeks  later  I  found  that  the 
bees  had  nearly  completed  the  fourth  frame, 
and  some  on  the  fifth.  None  of  the  frames 
had  starters,  and  there  were  the  grooves  to 
contend  with.  If  the  bees  could  engage  the 
wire  and  septum  without  a  starter,  it  look  3 
reasonable,  to  a  beginner,  that  they  would 
do  so  with  a  starter.  David  S.  Hurst. 
Davenport,  Ala. 

[The  wire  will  be  in  the  septum  of  the 
naturally  built  comb,  provided  the  comb- 
guide,  or  narrow  strip  of  foundation,  even 
though  only  g  inch  wide,  is  placed  directly  on 
the  central  Ime  on  the  under  side  of  the  top- 
bar.  But  when  naturally  built  combs  are 
put  on  the  under  side  of  a  double  groove 
wide-top  frame,  the  bees  are  liable,  unless 
there  be  a  narrow  strip  of  foundation,  to 
build  from  the  central  strip  of  wood  between 
the  grooves,  thus  bringing  the  septum  of  the 
comb  out  of  the  center  and  out  of  alignment 
with  the  wires.  It  is  very  poor  policy  to 
give  bees  empty  frames  without  a  comb- 
guide,  or,  better  still,  a  narrow  strip  of 
foundation  centrally  placed,  even  though 
that  strip  be  no  wider  than  J  inch.  No  bee- 
keeper can  afford  not  to  use  narrow  starters 
of  foundation;  and  a  good  many  think  they 
can  not  do  with  less  than  full  sheets  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  irregular  or  a  lot 
of  drone  combs.— Ed.] 


PERPENDICULAR  WIRING  PREFERRED. 

I  have  a  number  of  frames  wired,  some 
horizontally  and  some  perpendicularly.  All 
of  these  I  had  came  in  hives  I  bought,  and, 
without  exception,  those  wired  from  top  to 
bottom  are  filled  clear  to  the  bottom,  while 
there  is  quite  a  space  between  the  bottom 
of  the  comb  and  the  rail  in  the  others. 

Boston,  Mass.  C.  H.  Howard. 

[There  can  be  no  question  that  perpendic- 
ular wiring  will  give  better  results  than 
horizontal.  By  the  latter  method  a  number 
of  the  cells  near  the  top- bar  elongate  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bees  use  them  for  storing 
purposes  However,  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  perpendicular  wiring  alone 
will  result  in  solid  cards  of  comb  without 
any  honey  below  the  top-bar,  for  much  will 
depend  on  the  queen  and  kind  of  season. 
But  I  think  we  may  safely  say  this:   That 

Perpendicular   wiring   will    result    in   more 
rood  being  reared  in  a  Langstroth  frame 
than  by  the  horizontal  plan. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  is,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  use  the  perpendicular  plan 
with  the  modern  thick-top  frame  as  now 
made.  Dr.  Miller  gets  around  the  diflSculty 
by  using  splints  in  place  of  wires.  The 
question  might  arise  why  we  never  advocat- 
ed these  splints.  Chiefly  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  them  in  a  wholesale  way; 
and,  secondly,  because  we  doubt  if  the  aver- 
age bee  keeper  will  so  imbed  his  splints  as 
to  get  good  results.— Ed.] 


THE  ALEXANDER  TREATMENT,  AND  POLLEN 
IN  THE  COMBS. 

In  thinking  over  the  principles  of  the 
Alexander  treatment  for  black  brood,  one 
question  arises:  Will  not  the  bees  during  the 
quite  long  interval  in  which  they  are  queen- 
less  and  broodless  plug  up  the  brood- combs 
with  pollen?  I  had  this  happen  late  last 
summer  when  one  of  my  colonies  became 
queenless,  and  this  spring  these  same  combs 
were  still  full  of  the  hard  dried- up  pollen, 
and  were  in  a  very  moldy  condition. 

West  Lafayette,  Ind.    Will  A.  Horst. 

[A  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  season  as 
to  the  amount  of  pollen  that  might  be  put  in 
the  combs;  but  a  queenless  colony  will  leave 
the  cells  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  clean 
and  polished.  The  presence  of  the  pollen  in 
the  surrounding  cells  would  do  no  particular 
harm  unless  it  might  be  the  means  of  cover- 
ing old  diseased  germs  in  the  comb. 

This  reminds  me  that  perhaps  I  ought  to 
state  that  the  foul-brood  inspectors  of  New 
York  do  not  believe  that  the  Alexander 
treatment  for  black  brood  will  prove  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  While  they  admit 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  treatment  is 
repressive  in  that  it  checks  or  keeps  back, 
and  in  many  cases  effects  a  cure,  they  do 
not  advise  any  one  to  rely  on  it.  They  think 
that  nothing  short  of  shaking  the  bees  on 
foundation,  and  compelling  them  to  draw  it 
out  into  comb,  will  prove  effective.  When  I 
asked  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Alexander  had 
by  his  plan  been  able  to  clear  his  yard  of  the 
disease,  when  it  was  present  in  other  yards 
in  the  locality,  I  was  told  that  black  brood 
in  New  York  has  practically  run  its  course; 
that  a  repressive  treatment  might  and  prob- 
ably would  prove  effective  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  well  known  in  science  that  a  disease 
after  it  has  run  its  course  through  a  section 
for  a  time  seems  to  lose  its  virulence;  or, 
perhaps,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  the  survi- 
vors are  more  able  to  resist  the  onslaughts 
of  diseases  that  are  just  as  poisonous  as 
ever;  but  when  such  disease  starts  in  a  new 
locality,  the  foul-brood  inspectors  of  New 
York  believe  that  nothing  short  of  the  Mc- 
Evoy  treatment  should  be  used.— Ed.] 


A  letter  from  a  ten  year-old  BEE-KEEP- 
ER CONCERNING  HIS  FIRST  COL- 
ONY OF  BEES. 

I  am  only  ten  years  old,  but  ever  since  I 
can  remember  I  h  ive  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  bees.  Last  spring  I  bought  a  colo- 
ny of  mixed  black  and  Italian  bees.  I  got 
about  one  pound  of  honey  from  them  They 
came  through  the  winter  all  right.  I  expect 
to  get  an  Italian  queen.  My  bees  are  rather 
cross,  but  I  don't  mind  a  few  stings  now 
and  then.  I  hope  to  get  a  good  swarm  this 
spring.  Wendell  T.  Card. 

Kingston,  R.  I. 

[We  congratulate  our  young  friend  on  his 
success  for  one  so  young.— Ed.] 
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AYEAR5  WORK  IN  AN  OUT  AmAfil^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

TAKING  OFF  THE  HONEY  AND  STORING  IT  AT 
THE  OUT- YARD. 

From  two  to  four  days  later,  in  accord 
with  the  weather,  I  go  again,  the  same 
making  the  tenth  visit,  when  the  supers  are 
taken  off,  free  from  bees.  I  said, "  Accord- 
ing to  the  weather,"  for  the  reason  that  a 
hot  clear  day  is  not  suited  for  the  work  we 
must  do  at  this  time,  when  there  is  no  hon- 
ey coming  in  from  the  fields.  Robber  bees 
would  drive  us  home  long  before  we  could 
get  the  work  done.  The  day  desired  is  a 
cool  cloudy  one— one  so  much  so  that  it  will 
keep  the  bees  in  their  hives.  I  do  not  usual- 
ly go  till  afternoon,  as  by  noon  it  can  gen- 
erally be  told  what  the  rest  of  the  day  will 
bring  forth. 


In  taking  off  the  supers,  those  that  have 
no  honey  in  them  are  piled  up  top  of  each 
other  till  they  are  six  to  ten  high,  when  a 
cover  is  put  on  each  pile,  and  a  25-lb.  stone 
on  the  cover,  where  they  are  left  until  want- 
ed for  use  the  next  year.  As  many  of  those 
having  honey  in  them  as  I  can  carry  are 
packed  into  the  auto  or  wagon,  in  accord 
with  which  I  have  with  me;  and  if  there  is 
more  than  I  can  carry  they  are  piled  up,  as 
were  the  empty  supers,  seeing  that  each  pile 
is  bee-proof,  to  wait  till  I  can  draw  them 
home.  The  tiered  up  hives  are  now  piled 
away  (using  the  wheelbarrow  as  much  as 
possible  in  all  this  work),  the  same  as  were 
the  supers,  those  being  heavy  with  honey 
being  piled  by  themselves,  and  the  light  ones 
in  a  separate  place.  These  are  our  reserve 
combs  for  next  year. 


"SWEETENING"  UP  THE  NEIGHBORS. 

I  now  take  off  the  escape-boards,  put  the 
covers  on  the  hives,  and  store  away  the 
escapes  for  the  next  year.  Some  are  deter- 
red from  starting  out-apiaries  by  what  they 
consider  necessary— an  outlay  for  buildings 
to  store  things  in;  for  should  they  continue 
only  a  year  or  two  at  any  place  with  an  out- 
yard,  such  buildings  would  be  almost  an  en- 
tire loss.  But  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
have  any  thing  more  at  the  out-apiary  than 
a  few  extra  hives  and  covers,  and  often  all 
but  two  or  three  of  these  get  into  the  bees ' 
possession  before  the  season's  work  is  end- 
ed. Smoker  fuel,  smoker,  bee- veil,  tools, 
etc.,  are  stored  in  these  hives;  and  with  the 
finish  up  in  the  fall  all  are  piled  away  as  I 
have  given,  where  they  stand  right  in  the 
bee-yard  all  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  till 
they  are  needed  again,  the  hives  and  supers 
giving  all  the  protection  that  I  find  necessary 
in  this  locality,  and  all  that  is  needed  in  any 
locality,  in  my  opinion,  unless  it  should  be 
the  "wild  and  woolly  "  West,  where  thieves 
are  liable  to  carry  off  every  thing  not  under 
lock  and  key.  And  even  there  a  few  pounds 
or  sections  of  honey  handed  out  to  those  liv- 
ing near  the  out- apiary  will  generally  win 
for  miles  around.  No  one  knows  how  a  few 
sections  of  honey  given  to  the  half-dozen 
families  living  near  the  out-apiary  will 
sweeten  for  miles  around  till  they  try  it. 
The  few  receiving  these  little  tokens  will  be 
your  friends;  and  as  those  further  away  are 
the  friends  of  these  few,  the  good  words 
they  say  about  you  will  make  friends  of  the 
whole,  so  that  all  will  almost  fight  for. you, 
and  if  they  want  some  honey  they  will  come 
to  you  to  purchase  it.  never  thinking  of  tak- 
ing it  otherwise.  But  be  stingy  with  the 
product  of  your  out- apiary,  so  the  few  near- 
est it  call  you  "a  louse,"  then  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  annoyance  you  will  have,  and 
I  guess  this  will  apply  in  nearly  equal  terms 
to  the  home  yard  as  well. 

WEIGHING  UP  THE  HIVES. 

When  I  come  to  the  colonies  which  were 
tiered,  I  weigh  them,  as  some  are  liable  to 
be  short  of  stores,  through  storing  too  much 
in  the  combs  above;  and  any  that  are  light 
are  supplied  with  plenty  by  giving  them  full 
combs  taken  from  the  ' '  heavy ' '  pile  in  ex- 
change for  their  light  ones.  I  do  not  now 
look  after  the  stores  of  those  that  worked  in 
sections,  as  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  a  lack 
with  any  of  these,  as  the  plan  used,  togeth- 
er with  the  ten- frame  hive,  nearly  always 
causes  the  storing  of  plenty  of  honey  for 
winter.  If,  when  turning  the  bottom-boards 
for  winter,  at  our  next  visit,  any  are  found 
to  be  light,  a  change  of  heavy  combs  for 
some  of  their  light  ones  is  made,  so  that  all 
are  known  to  have  25  lbs.  or  more,  which  is 
amply  sufficient  for  all  their  needs  till  they 
can  be  looked  after  in  the  spring,  when 
starting  them  on  their  road  to  prosperity, 
for  both  themselves  and  owner.  After  again 
carefully  looking  over  all  the  piles  of  hives 
and  supers  containing  honey,  to  see  that 
there  is  no  crack  or  hole  about  any  of  them 
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sufficiently  large  for  the  entrance  of  a  bee, 
and  giving  a  general  glance  over  the  whole, 
to  see  that  all  is  in  good  condition  for  leav- 
ing, I  am  ready  for  my  journey  home.  And 
this  is  what  was  done  on  the  tenth  visit. 

a"  RETROSPECT. 

As  I  am  about  to  leave  I  can  not  help  tak- 
ing a  last  lingering  look  at  things,  as  they 
have  so  changed  since  I  came  at  noon.  In- 
stead of  tiered- up  hives,  and  those  with 
supers,  which  have  gradually  grown  up  with 
me  during  the  summer's  work,  all  have  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  what  they  had  in 
spring,  and  I  am  reminded  that  the  work  of 
the  bees  is  over  till  another  year.  A  sort  of 
sadness  steals  over  me,  and  I  fall  to  wonder- 
ing if  both  bees  and  myself  will  be  alive  to 
work  so  happily  together  another  year.  The 
merry  hum,  and  the  fragrance  from  the 
hives,  which  greeted  me  when  coming  to  the 
yard  during  the  summer,  greet  me  no  more. 
I  find  myself  wishing  it  were  spring  again, 
and  that  I  were  just  commencing  the  fun  of 
working  the  out-apiary  for  another  year.  I 
seem  to  see  the  bees  at  work  again  as  they 
did  on  those  bright  "clover  and  basswood" 
morns.  It  seems  like  a  real  living  picture 
again— a  picture  fairer  than  thought;  a  pic- 
ture fairer  than  a  dream;  a  picture  with  ten 
thousand  pearls  glistening  in  earth's  rarest 
sunlight,  on  one  stretch  of  verdure  green, 
and  reaching  out  beyond  the  winter's  vale 
to  the  bright  spring  again,  when  the  butter- 
fly begins  to  flutter  in  the  pleasant  breeze, 
and  the  joyous  children  are  chasing  after 
sunbeams.    Thus  I  dream.    As  I  have  been 


musing,  the  clouds  have  parted  in  the  low 
west,  and  the  setting  sun  has  dropped  down 
into  the  clear  space  between  them  and  the 
horizon,  throwing  over  hill  and  vale  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  glittering  hues 


that  glow  and  shine  to  beautify  the  land- 
scape and  cheer  the  heart  of  man.  Dawn 
tiptoes  over  the  mountain  tops,  and  peeps 
into  the  valley  far  below  with  eager,  tender 
eyes,  while  darkness  gathers  up  her  sable 
robes  to  skulk  and  hide  away  into  the  crev- 
ices and  mountain  caves;  but  in  the  eve- 
ning come  the  long  light  sunrays,  beautiful 
to  gild  the  world  and  gladden  it  with  kisses, 
lovelier,  sweeter  far  than  the  rarest,  gentlest 
kiss  of  dawn.  So,  too,  the  evening  tide  of 
life  may  grow  more  beautiful  and  blest  if 
life  is  rightly  lived,  believing  upon  Him  who 
was  and  is  the  light  and  life  of  men.  And 
the  bees,  now  in  the  evening  tide  of  1905, 
are  enjoying  a  rest  sweeter  by  far  than  their 
restless  sleep  during  the  dawn  of  their  ac- 
tivity, six  months  ago 

"Hello  there!  Gone  to  sleep?"  comes  in 
stentorian  tones  from  my  farmer  landlord, 
and  I  am  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  is  fully 
time  that  I  be  on  my  journey  home. 


4^ 
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WHERE  DID  THE  CLOVER  SEED   COME  FROM? 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  a  huge  trunk  sewer  was 
run  through  our  town  from  the  southern  end  of  Boston 
to  the  sea— some  fourteen  miles.  This  sewer  was  an 
open  cut  in  some  places;  in  others  it  was  tunneled.  As 
it  was  planned  to  build  a  100-foot  boulevard  over  it,  the 
material  excavated  was,  for  the  most  part,  spread  over 
this  100- ft.  space  as  the  work  was  completed.  It  con- 
sisted mostly  of  fine  sand  or  gravel,  and  in  some  places 
clay  or  quick  sand.  Well,  everywhere  this  material  was 
spread  a  dense  growth  of  v."hite  and  alsike  clover  sprang 
up,  and  this  year  there  is  quite  a  crop,  althoug  h  it  is 
running  back  to  weeds  now.  What  I  should  like  to 
know  is,  where  did  the  seed  come  from  to  cover  so  thor- 
oughly every  part  of  this  new  ground  dug  from  depths 
varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  ?  Some  say  the  seed 
was  in  the  sand,  and  only  needed  the  sun  and  air  to 
spring  into  life.    This  theory  seems  foolishness  to  me. 

East  Milton,  Mass.  Robt.  Forbes. 

Friend  F. ,  this  is  indeed  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion; and  had  I  not  heard  of  instances  simi- 
lar to  it  I  should  say  that  somebody  sowed 
the  seed  of  white  clover  in  the  alsike,  and  I 
think  now  that  it  must  be  this  seed  was 
sown  by  the  company  that  built  the  sewer, 
or  by  somebody  else  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  residents  along  the  route.  Clover 
can  not  come  up  where  no  clover  seed  has 
been  sown,  any  more  than  corn  can  come  up 
where  m  com  has  been  planted;  and  vari- 
ous experiments  at  our  experiment  stations 
have  pretty  well  settled  the  question  that 
clover  seed  can  not  germinate  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  I  can  not  put  my 
hand  on  the  table  just  now.  but  I  think  the 
vitality  will  all  be  gone  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years— may  be  more  or  may  be  less.  In  our 
own  experience  in  handling  seeds  we  find 
some  clover  seeds  lose  their  vitality  entirely 
in  less  than  a  dozen  years.     This  has  hap- 
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pened  several  times  when  seeds  have  been 
overlooked  or  had  gotten  among  the  rubbish. 
Where  excavations  are  being  made,  the 
seeds  of  certain  weeds  are  known  to  germi- 
nate after  a  long  period  of  years;  but  all  the 
stories  about  the  seeds  of  grain  thousands  of 
years  old,  etc.,  are,  without  question,  hum- 
bugs. Perhaps  some  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  recent  investigations  in  regard  to 
how  long  other  seeds  may  hold  their  germi- 
nating powers  can  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
it.  I  am  well  aware  that  clovers  often 
spring  up  in  unexpected  places;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  careful  investigation  will 
generally  tell  where  the  seed  came  from. 


CAN  ANYBODY  ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  EARTH 
MAKE  IT  RAIN  OR  STOP  RAINING? 

So  many  people  have  asked  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  rain-makers,  first  and  last,  espe- 
cially the  recent  rain- maker  of  California,  I 
have  concluded  to  submit  the  following, 
which  I  clip  from  the  United  States  Month- 
ly Weather  Review  of  a  recent  date: 

A   FAKE   RAIN-MAKER. 

.  Mr.  Otto  J.  Klotz,  the  Chief  Astronomer  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  a  very  active  friend  of  honest 
meteorology,  kindly  sends  the  following  extract  from 
Tfie  Neivs,  of  Toronto,  March  ,  1906.  We  know  of  no 
better  way  to  protect  the  public  than  to  expose  the  per- 
nicious activity  of  the  fake  rain-makers,  the  hail-pre- 
venters, and  the  planetary  forecasters: 

Ottaiva,  March  3. —  In  the  appropriation  ordinance 
passed  last  autumn  by  the  Yukon  Council  appears  a  vote 
of  $5000  for  the  purpose  of  "  encouraging  meteorological 
experiments  on  the  Dome"— the  peak  which  dominates 
the  vicinity  of  Dawson—"'  in  the  summer  of  1906."  This 
innocent  item  covers  one  of  the  quaintest  pieces  of  ad- 
ministration ever  perpetrated  by  a  Canadian  legislative 
body. 

The  rainfall  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  Yu- 
kon, as  the  miners  need  water  for  their  operations,  and 
a  wet  summer  is  as  advantageous  as  a  dry  one  is  the  re- 
verse. So  far  as  observations  extending  over  a  very 
few  years  can  serve  as  an  indication,  wet  and  dry  sum- 
mers roughly  alternate.  The  summer  of  1905  was  mark- 
ed by  a  drought,  so  that  the  balance  of  probabilities  is 
in  favor  of  a  rainy  summer  this  year. 

Southern  California  for  some  time  has  been  the  home 
of  a  rain-maker,  one  Hatfield,  whose  method  of  opera- 
tion seems  to  be  the  liberation  of  certain  chemicals, 
which  are  supposed  to  induce  showers.  Mr.  Hatfield 
has  advertised  his  methods  and  his  alleged  successes 
with  some  enterprise,  and  the  administration  of  the  Yu- 
kon has  becomean  admirer  of  his.  The  "  meteorological 
experiments  ' '  are  to  be  conducted  by  him,  and  the  $5000 
is  for  him. 

STANDS  TO  WIN  ANYWAY. 

Private  persons  have  subscribed  $5000,  and  the  Yukon 
Council  supplies  another  $5000.  Mr.  Hatfield  is  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  country,  and  his  expenses,  estimated 
at  $2000,  are  to  bo  defrayed  in  any  event.  If  it  rains,  he 
is  to  get  the  other  $8000.  Thus  Mr.  Hatfield  occupies  an 
advantageous  position  in  the  bargain.  He  will  get  $2000 
expense  money  in  any  event,  and  he  will  get  $8000  more 
(1)  if  he  "  makes  "  the  rain,  or  (2)  if  the  rain  happens 
to  come  independently  of  his  liberation  of  chemicals. 
Moreover,  as  already  noted,  in  any  event  the  chances 
favor  rain  this  summer. 

Next,  who  is  Mr.  Hatfield?  The  standing  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  can  not  be 
doubted.  A  request  for  information,  addressed  to  the 
Bureau,  elicited  the  following  reply: 

"Mr.  Hatfield  attained  considerable  notoriety  in  the 
United  States  last  fall  as  a  pretended  rain-maker,  oper- 
ating in  Southern  California.  The  judgment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  as  to  this  pretension  may  be  found  in 
the  accompanying  extract  contained  in  the  closing  par- 
agraph of  a  letter  written  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
October  20.  1905.  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information 
relative  to  Mr.  Hatfield: 

'"It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  rainfall  which 


was  i  upposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  liberation  of  a 
few  chemicals  of  infinitesimal  power  was  simply  the  re- 
sult of  general  atmospheric  conditions  that  prevailed 
over  a  large  area.  It  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas and  of  other  regions  in  the  subarid  West  will  not  be 
misled  in  this  matter,  and  give  undue  importance  to  ex- 
periments that  doubtless  have  no  value.  The  processes 
which  operate  to  produce  rain  over  large  areas  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  effects  upon  them  of  the  puny 
efforts  of  man  are  inappreciable." 

In  another  letter  on  the  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  is- 
sue of  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  April,  1905, 
Mr.  Willis  L.  Moore,  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  corrected  some  statements  put  for- 
ward on  Mr.  Hatfield's  behalf.  "Your  dispatch,"  he 
wrote,  "  stated  that  the  heaviest  rain  fell  in  the  region 
of  the  rain- maker,  and  that  the  rainfall  had  not  been 
large  in  any  of  the  other  regions  of  the  subarid  West. 
This  statement  is  erroneous,  as  during  the  same  period 
general  and  excessive  rains  occurred  throughout  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  It  is  known  that  when  baromet- 
ic  pressures  for  a  month  are  low  in  the  Southwest,  the 
period  is  one  of  frequent  and  heavy  rains  in  that  region, 
and  this  barometric  condition  prevailed  over  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  and  Southern  California  during  the  three- 
month  period  under  consideration." 

It  is  rather  disagreeable  to  reflect  that  at  the  very 
time  that  these  warnings  were  being  issued  against  Mr. 
Hatfield,  the  administration  of  the  Yukon  was  proving 
so  easy  a  mark  for  his  efforts.  What  makes  this  the 
more  striking  is  that  the  Yukon  Council  is  not  a  partic- 
ularly democratic  institution.  It  is  a  strongly  official 
body,  perhaps  a  majority  of  its  members  being  selected 
from  Ottawa — presumably  on  account  of  their  intelli- 
gance,  general  information,  and  administrative  fitness. 


NAVIGATING  THE  AIR. 

On  page  832  I  spoke  about  a  young  man 
who  started  to  make  a  balloon  ascension  on 
Sunday.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
gave  up  making  Sunday  flights  or  not;  but 
the  following  clipping  from  the  New 
Voice,  of  Chicago,  indicates  that  he  is  hav- 
ing better  luck  in  making  his  ascents  on 
week  days: 

Members  of  the  present  Congress  naturally  are  inter- 
ested in  ways  and  means  of  getting  off  the  earth. 

Public  business  was  practically  suspended  last  Wed- 
nesday for  several  hours  while  Lincoln  Beachy  was  giv- 
ing a  wonderful  exhibition  of  aerial  navigation  in  the 
suburbs  above  Washington. 

The  experiments  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  performed,  particularly  in  the  features  of 
control  and  dirigibility. 

The  airship,  rude  in  construction,  responded  accurate- 
ly to  the  will  of  the  boy  aeronaut.  He  compelled  it  to 
circle  Washington  monument  and  the  great  dome  of  the 
capitol,  descended  and  made  a  landing  when  and  where 
he  pleased,  and  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
thousands  who  witnessed  the  exhibition  that  many  of 
the  rudiments  of  aerial  navigation  have  been  solved. 

Santos- Dumont  and  others  who  have  become  famous 
because  of  succe;  sful  flights  in  air-ships  never  accom- 
plished what  young  Beachy  did.  In  an  airship  sixty- 
two  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  suspended 
from  a  gas-bag  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  cubic  feet, 
made  of  750  yards  of  Japanese  silk,  with  a  two-bladed 
propeller  in  front  and  a  large  rudder,  the  daring  aero- 
naut made  a  flight  of  nearly  twenty  miles  without  seri- 
ous accident. 

Employed  to  make  ascensions  at  a  suburban  resort, 
young  Beachy,  in  an  airship  patterned  after  that  used 
by  Roy  Knabenshue,  whom  he  had  been  assisting,  de- 
cided to  demonstrate  its  practicability  by  a  flight  around 
Washington,  visiting  the  principal  points  of  interest. 
From  a  point  five  miles  down  in  Virginia,  Beachy  safely 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  headed  for  the  Washington 
monument. 

The  framework  of  the  airship,  which  looked  like  bam- 
boo fishing- poles,  consists  of  two  parallel  rods  running 
lengthwise  upon  which  he  stands,  and  a  third  placed 
above  upon  which  he  sits. 

A  couple  of  small  braces  broke  before  he  reached  the 
monument,  and  Beachy  decided  to  make  repairs.  With- 
out any  difliculty  he  brought  the  airship  to  earth  by  the 
use  of  a  rope,  and  easily  repaired  the  broken  parts. 
Again  he  ascended.  When  fully  300  feet  above  the 
ground  he  circled  the  Washington  monument,  and,  go- 
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ing  higher,  at  500  feet  he  repeated  the  operation.  Then 
deliberately  turning  the  airship  in  the  direction  of  the 
White  House  he  proceeded  to  call  on  the  President.  He 
alighted  safely  in  the  inclosure  back  of  the  executive 
mansion. 

The  President  was  attending  a  commencement  exer- 
cise, and  was  not  at  home  to  welcome  Beachy.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  with  keen  interest  watched  his  daring  per- 
formances. 

With  the  ease  of  a  bird  Beachy  and  his  machine  again 
sought  the  upper  air  currents,  and  safely  above  the 
towers  of  the  buildings  the  first  tour  of  the  famous 
P«  nnsylvania  Avenue  by  an  airship  was  made. 

Beachy  circled  the  capitol  dome,  showing  that  he  had 
absolute  control  of  the  airship,  and  made  a  landing  on 
the  east  front  opposite  the  rotunda.  He  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded as  he  stepped  from  his  machine  and  modestly 
received  congratulations.  After  a  brief  rest  he  again 
ascended;  and,  passing  over  the  capitol,  returned  to  the 
Virginia  resort,  crossing  three  miles  of  housetops  and 
a  river  one  mile  wide. 

I  am  sorry,  friends,  I  can  not  give  you  a 
report  from  the  real  flying- machine  made 
by  the  Wright  brothers;  but  one  will  come 
very  soon  if  you  will  be  patient.  The  one 
given  above  indicates  what  can  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  a  balloon,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
young  Beachy  with  his  home- made  machine 
is  making  progress,  even  if  he  does  require 
a  balloon  to  keep  him  up  in  the  air. 


"  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.— Luke 
12:  6. 

ALMOST  A  MAN. 

About  July  1st  I  had  planned  going  back 
to  the  cabin  in  the  woods;  but  as  Mrs.  Root 
could  not  at  that  time  go  with  me  I  rather 
decided  to  go  alone;  but  on  my  return  from 
the  Philadelphia  field-meeting  my  two  eld- 
est grandchildren,  Leland  Root  and  Howard 
Calvert,  boys  of  15  and  14  respectively,  put 
in  a  plea  to  go  in  Mrs.  Root's  stead. 

"But,"  said  I,  "boys,  I  am  planning  to 
live  up  there  in  the  woods  on  'uncooked 
food.'  and  you  two  growing  chaps  wouldn't 
think,  after  the  way  your  mothers  have 
been  giving  you  three  good  '  square  meals ' 
a  day  jcu  could  ever  put  up  with  that." 

"Yes,  we  can;  yes,  we  can,"  they  both 
put  in;  "besides,  our  mothers  have  been 
giving  us  lessons,  and  we  can  cook  tiptop. 
We  will  cook  for  you  as  good  as  grandma 
does.  You  just  take  us  along  and  see.  We 
won't  make  you  any  trouble." 

The  matter  worried  me  somewhat.  I 
have  been  telling  my  friends  of  late,  as  an 
excuse  for  rushing  about  so  much,  that  I 
am  trying  to  be  "where  God  needs  me 
most,"  and  this  implies  I  am  trying  to  do 
what  God  wants  me  to  do  most,  without 
much  regard  to  selfish  feelings.  I  am  more 
than  50  years  older  than  these  two,  ' '  almost 
men"  in  stature,  and  almost  young  men  in 


intellect.  A  good  many  of  our  ideas  are  in 
widely  different  channels.  I  meditated  that 
they  would  likely  displace,  lose,  or  break 
my  tools,  step  on  my  choice  plants,  litter  up 
the  cabin,  etc.  One  reason  why  I  enjoy  this 
home  in  the  woods  is  because  nobody  touches 
any  thing  there  but  myself.  No  dog,  chick- 
ens, nor  children  (may  God  forgive  me) 
meddle  with  or  disturb  my  work,  nor  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  my  old-fashioned 
(and  perhaps  cranky)  notions. 

While  thinking  of  this,  another  and  a  bet- 
ter spirit  suggested,  "But,  Mr.  Root,  these 
boys  are  not  only  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  they,  in  God's  providence,  will  soon  be 
the  sinews  of  '  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. '  Is  not 
God's  voice  back  of  their  boyish  pleading  to 
go  with  you?  and  may  it  not  be  the  oppor- 
tunity of  jour  life  to  instruct  and  guide 
them  at  just  this  crisis  in  their  lives,  that 
they  may  preserve  and  hold  up  whatever  the 
firm  that  bears  your  name  has  honestly 
earned  in  years  past  ?"  Then  I  thought  of 
the  Savior's  words,  "Ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows." 

When  I  fell  in  with  their  plan  they  put  in 
another  plea,  that  I  must  wait  until  after 
the  Fourth.  Now,  I  was  rather  planning  to 
get  away  from  the  noise  and  din  of  this 
event;  but  God  was  leading,  and  not  /. 

At  Traverse  City  the  liveryman  wanted  a 
little  more  time  to  get  his  rig  ready,  and 
suggested  I  surely  wanted  to  take  a  little 
while  to  show  the  boys  around  and  ''buy 
them  some  cigars  " 

"No,  sir!  my  boys  don't  use  cigars" 

"But  they  haf '  to  learn.  All  boys  learn 
some  time;  might  as  well  learn  now  as 
later. ' ' 

Of  course,  this  was  pleasantry,  more  or 
less,  biit  I  invariably  thanked  God  that  these 
two,  with  the  bringing-up  they  have  had, 
would  almost  as  soon  think  of  jumping  into 
the  fire  as  to  touch  tobacco  in  any  shape. 

Dear  parent  or  grandparent,  I  have  now, 
as  I  write,  been  with  these  two  boys  close  on 
to  two  weeks,  and  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
revelation  to  me  of  God's  love,  and  of  some- 
thing I  hardly  dreamed  of  before,  that  I 
should,  after  all  these  years,  for  the  first 
time,  learn  to  know  and  love  my  own  flesh 
and  blood.  There  have  been  anxious  times, 
and  there  have  been  times  when  I  prayed  as 
I  seldom  pray  of  late  years;  but  there  have 
also  been  wonderful  answers  to  prayer.  It 
has  been  a  drill  for  me  as  well  as  for  the 
boys;  but.  thank  God,  I  think  it  has  been  a 
loving  drill  on  both  sides.  As  I  give  a  few 
of  the  incidents  by  way  of  illustration  I  feel 
that  some  parents  will  say  I  have  been  too 
easy  and  indulgent;  and  then,  again,  there 
will  be  others  who  insist  I  have  been  too 
strict  and  puritanical,  especially  for  this 
present  age. 

In  two  things  particularly  the  boys'  incli- 
nations were  not  just  in  accordance  with  my 
"notions,"  as  some  might  be  pleased  to 
call  them.  First,  how  much  work  should 
boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  be  called  upon 
to  do,  say  during  vacation  time?  Secondly, 
how  much  liberty  should  boys  of  that  age 
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be  given  on  Sunday,  say  after  Sunday-school 
or  other  religious  service  ? 

Grand  Traverse  Bay  is  about  half  a  mile 
through  the  woods  from  our  cabin ;  and  as 
soon  after  our  arrival  as  the  dinner  things 
could  be  gotten  away  the  boys  were  off  in 
high  glee  for  the  Bay.  The  great  number 
of  springs  along  the  hills,  that  empty  into 
the  Bay,  make  its  waters  of  crystal  clear- 
ness, and  it  was  hard  work  to  get  the  boys 
to  come  home,  even  at  mealtime,  so  attract- 
ive was  their  sport  in  the  water.  Straw- 
berries are  at  their  best  here  in  July;  and 
along  about  the  10th  a  neighbor  invited  us 
to  come  over  and  help  ourselves.  It  was 
nearly  two  miles,  and  the  boys,  with  some 
diffidence,  informed  me  they  had  a  "  raft  " 
that  would  take  me  there.  The  materials 
were  logs  and  other  driftwood  from  the 
beach,  held  together  with  some  large  spikes 
they  found  in  our  barn.  A  potato-box 
formed  my  seat  in  the  center  of  the  raft, 
and  a  canvas  awning  kept  off  the  July  sun, 
while  a  couple  of  barelegged  boys  in  bath- 
ing-suits waded  on  the  white  sandy  bottom 
and  furnished  the  propelling  power.  I  play- 
ed I  was  a  "  sultan  "  of  olden  time  "  sitting 
in  state"  while  willing  slaves  "rushed" 
my  craft  to  destination.  When  I  reached 
the  neighbor's,  however,  I  looked  more  like 
a  "shipwrecked  mariner"  than  either  sul- 
tan or  pasha,  for  not  only  were  my  shoes 
and  stockings  soaked,  but  I  was  pretty  well 
soaked  up  to  the  knees.  Strawberries? 
Well,  I  should  say!  Mr.  Palmer  said  he 
lost  over  fifty  bushels  because  he  could  not 
get  pickers  for  either  love  or  money.  We 
saved  a  part  of  the  fifty  bushels  when  they 
(Warfields)  were  just  lying  in  heaps  on  the 
ground,  and  dead  ripe. 

Well,  the  boys  were  having  so  much  fun 
in  the  water,  and  with  some  newly  found 
neighbors,  that,  no  doubt,  they  found  it 
hard  to  stay  away  from  the  Bay  on  Sunday. 
After  Sunday-school  (we  have  preaching 
only  on  alternate  Sundays),  while  I  was 
having  my  after-dinner  nap  they  ventured 
down  to  the  Bay,  and  a  boy  they  knew  said 
he  had  got  to  take  a  borrowed  boat  home, 
and  they  could  ride  as  well  as  not,  and  final- 
ly they  managed  to  do  more  traveling  (and 
visiting)  on  Sunday  than  on  the  week  days, 
not  getting  back  until  it  was  so  late  I  was 
really  alarmed,  for  I  hadn't  the  remotest 
idea  as  to  where  I  should  go  to  find  them. 
Their  boyish  excuse  for  not  getting  permis- 
sion was,  they  didn't  want  to  wake  me  up. 
I  didn't  scold  very  much  (some  of  you  may 
think  not  enough) ;  but  I  had  prayed  over 
the  matter,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  admonished 
me  that  I  needed  to  be  careful  about  hold- 
ing my  "grip"  on  the  boys,  and  that  said 
grip  must— first,  last,  and  always -be  a 
"loving  grip." 

When  Sunday  came  again  I  planned  to  re- 
mind them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
that  it  was  my  request  they  should  not  go  at 
all  to  the  Bay  on  God's  holy  day.  We  had 
been  having  hard  work  all  the  week  to  get 
one  of  them  up  to  breakfast;  and  as  it  was 
Sundav  I  thought  1  would  let  him  have  a 


good  rest,  especially  as  he  had  played  hard 
the  dcty  before.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when 
1  began  to  call,  to  be  told  by  the  otner  one 
he  got  up  and  went  out  very  early.  If  you 
haven't  learned  it  already,  let  me  inform 
you  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  often  shows  more 
judgment  and  consistency  than  you  might 
expect;  but  when  jou  least  expect  it  he 
shows  boy  sense  and  nothing  else.  After 
breakfast  I  went  down  to  the  Bay  to  hunt 
him  up.  He  was  coming  along  unconcerned, 
dragging  a  log  chain.  His  explanation  was, 
their  raft  got  grounded  so  they  had  to  have 
a  team  to  pull  it  out.  The  owner  of  the 
team  was  so  busy  week  days,  the  only  time 
he  could  work  for  the  boys,  free  of  charge, 
was  Sunday  morning.  Now,  this  boy— this 
boy  whom  I  love,  mind  you— argued  with  me 
all  the  way  home  to  prove  to  me  that  there 
was  nothing  inconsistent  in  his  getting  up 
earlier  Sunday  morning  to  help  pull  out  that 
raft  before  he  went  to  Sunday-school.  I 
didn't  lose  my  grip,  however,  for  both  boys 
of  their  own  accord  went  to  Sunday-school 
in  the  morning  and  to  preaching  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  church  is  more  than 
a  mile  (over  big  hills)  from  our  home. 

A  big  circus  has  just  been  through  here. 
I  felt  so  sure  its  influence  would  not  be  good 
over  the  young  members  of  our  little  church 
(or  old  ones  either  for  that  matter)  tbat  I 
spoke  of  it  in  prayer- meeting.  I  did  not 
advise  telling  the  children  they  must  not  go; 
but  it  seems  I  was  enabled  to  give  such 
counsel  that  very  few  wanted  to  go.  Our 
boys  did  not  even  care  to  go  to  see  the  "pa- 
rade," and  they  tell  me  that  several  of 
their  companions  who  had  a  chance  to  go 
chose  to  have  a  holiday  at  home. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  the 
cooking  turned  out  under  the  management 
of  a  boy  of  14.  Well,  he  not  only  learned  to 
get  up  a  good  square  meal,  but  by  some 
careful  and  patient  drilling  on  my  part,  as 
well  as  the  instructions  his  mother  had 
given  him,  he  became  able  to  wash  the 
dishes  and  put  them  away,  and  slick  up  the 
kitchen  generally,  almost  as  well  as  grand- 
ma herself  could  do  it.  Not  only  that,  he 
washed  his  dish-cloths,  wiping-cloth,  nap- 
kins, etc.,  and  hung  them  out  to  dry,  and 
kept  every  thing  in  up-to-date  shape.  The 
other  boy  did  not  take  so  kindly  to  cooking, 
but  he  trudged  faithfully  every  day  half  a 
mile  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills 
after  bread,  butter,  milk,  etc.  For  a  spell 
it  took  a  ten- cent  loaf  of  bread  for  each 
meal,  and  a  chunk  of  honey  cut  out  of  a 
frame  from  one  of  those  Caucasian  queen- 
rearing  bee- hives,  once  a  day  or  oftener. 
When  we  went  to  bed  tired  out  at  night, 
the  boys  were  at  first  much  inclined  to  drop 
wearing  apparel  on  the  floor,  or  in  "any 
old  place;"  but  with  plenty  of  nails  in  the 
rough  board  walls  I  finally  persuaded  them, 
even  in  the  night  time,  to  keep  things 
"decently  and  in  order." 

With  a  prayer  that  this  Home  paper  may 
enable  some  other  parent  (or  grandparent) 
to  "hold  his  grip'  on  these  boys  in  their 
teens,  and  still  guide  them  in  the  "straight 
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and  narrow  way,"  and  that  it  will  remind 
them,  also,  that  these  boys  are  of  more 
value  "than  many  sparrows, "  I  still  remain 
your  old  friend,  A.  I.  Root. 


THIRD  PHOTO  CONTEST. 

We  want  bright  interesting  photos  to  illustrate 
Gleanings.  Send  in  those  you  think  suitable,  and  you 
will  stand  a  chance  of  one  of  the  prizes  below: 

Class  A.— Photos  of  general  interest,  excluding 
swarms  and  apiaries.  Prizes:  1st,  $500;  2d,  $3  00;  3d, 
12.00;  4th,  cloth-bound  ABC. 

Class  B.— Photo  of  Swarms.  Prizes:  Ist,  $3.00: 
2d,  $2  00:  3d,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture;  4th,  Gleanings 
one  year. 

Class  C— Photo  of  Apiary.  Prizes:  1st.  $3.00;  2d, 
S2.00;  3d.  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Special  — Photos  that  do  not  win  prizes  but  which 
we  can  use  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $1.00  each. 

Conditions.— Contest  closes  Nov.  1st. 

All  photos  should  be  marked  "  For  Contest,"  and  have 
name  and  address  attached.  Prize- wirning  photos  be- 
come our  property.  No  photo  returned  unless  stamps 
are  sent.  We  prefer  unmounted  prints  toned  to  a  light- 
reddish  color  on  solio  paper. 


WINNERS  IN  SECOND  GLEANINGS  CONTEST. 

Below  is  a  list  of  those  sending  the  largest  list  of 
subscribers  as  per  conditions  in  our  second  contest: 
PRIZES. 

First  prize,  $10.00  queen,  A.  K.  Ferris;  2d  prize,  $7.50 
queen,  L.  Riebel;  3d  prize.  $5.00  queen,  Roy  Wood;  4th 
prize  $3.00  queen,  F.  D.  King;  5th  prize,  $2.00  queen, 
Wm.  C.  Wilson. 

Sixth  to  fifteenth  prizes,  one  cloth-bound  ABC,  W. 
T.  Crawford.  J.  H.  McCargo,  H.  C.  Overson,  Fred  W. 
Allen,  Oliver  D.  Gorman,  G.  O.  Evans,  E.  L  Blair,  Geo. 
W.  Copenhaver,  D.  T  Gaster,  Albert  E.  Wurster. 

Sixteenth  to  25th  prizes,  one  Junior  Corneil  smoker, 
Rudolph  McChesney.  E.  C.  Selley,  G.  P.  Berg,  J.  A. 
Yeomans,  Wm.  F.  Elert,  B.  E.  McSwain,  Martin  Gate, 
H.  Burritt  Goodwin,  G.  A.  Kreigbaum,  Marion  Nine. 

Have  you  entered  our  fair  contest?  Our  prizes  are 
very  liberal,  and  so  many  that  practically  any  one  who 
makes  an  effort  to  secure  a  few  subscribers  wins  a 
prize  besides  our  large  commission.  We  want  Glean- 
ings agents  in  every  county. 


r 


THE    PAWLONIA  IMPEBIALIS. 

At  this  date,  July  30,  the  tree  is  TV'a  feet  high,  and 
there  are  several  leaves  that  are  over  30  inches  across. 
Even  if  it  dies  down  during  winter  (and  I  hardly  think 
it  will),  the  tree  is  worth  to  me  a  dollar  for  one  seaEon. 
See  page  954,  last  issue.-  A.  I.  R. 


G.  W    PARK,  LA  PARK,  PA. 

Quite  a  number  of  friends  have  reminded  me  that  I 
failed  in  our  last  issue  to  give  Mr.  Park's  address, 
which  is  as  above.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  my  blunder, 
but  it  indicates  I  had  not  in  mind  giving  Bro.  Park  any 
"free  advertising."  As  his  circulation  is  so  large  I 
supposed  most  of  our  readers  knew  where  he  is  located 
-A.  I.  R. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


^ 


The  Hoe  Safety  Razor. 

All  beards  are  alike  to  the  Hoe,  the  heavy  gristly 
beard  that  requires  to  be  reduced  every  morning, 
and  the  light,  unnoticeable  beard  that  calls  for  a 
shave  only  twice  a  week. 

The  Hoe  Safety  Razor  is  by  all  odds  the  simplest 
safety  razor  on  the  market  to-day,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the 
hoe,  the  guard,  the  razor  itself;  and  this  razor  can 
be  honed  when  necessary  just  like  any  other  razor. 

It  costs  only  $1.50,  and  the  price  includes  half  a 
dozen  keen-edged  blades,  which  ought  to  last  any 
beard  a  couple  of  years.  Then  you  can  buy  more 
blades. 
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Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)— The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  on  the'press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjos  able  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.  — Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase"- a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING.-The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen- rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life.  Price,  postpaid, 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.     NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at   factory 

prices   by  return  freight.     Golden   Italian  or  Red-clover  queens   by   return   mail.     Untested.  75c;   select 

untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25;  select  tested,  *2.25.     Full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives,  and  nuclei. 

H.  M .  Arnd,  Propr.  YorK  Honey  (a  Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191  and  193  Superior  St..  Chicago.  Ills 
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"If  Goods  are  granted  quicR,  send  to  Potider." 
EstablisHed    1889 

Bcc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

arc  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  iSectioii  Honey-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Fotindatioii, 

Hoi\ey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smoKers, 
Bee-veils,  Potider  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  Tbin^  \ised    by  Bee-keepers. 

BEES^VAX  AV ANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade. 

Make  small  shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight. 

Always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter  S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacKusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  P0INT5  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 

Minnesota, 

Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.     Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.    C  Acklin.  M^.,      St,  Pau.1,  Millll. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Founda- 
tion is  tough,  clear,  and  trans- 
parent,   and    has    the    natural 
color  of  beeswax. 

AGENTS     FOR    DITTMER'S     FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson,  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor     .  Welwyn  Sta.,  Herts.  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto.  Ont..  Can. 

Oar  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.     Address 

Kretcliiner  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant^s  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipplng^point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  irnported  French  tulle  veiling.  Cotton, 
with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  advanced  bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is,  as  adver- 
tised  the  best  on  the  market.     Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  v»  lis 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14,  1906.  N.  E.  France. 


.^^2i^F'  ^'  G*  Woodman  Co., 

ijt!^  Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

We  Manufacture 

the  finest,  whitest,  no-drip  basswood  SHIPPING  CASE  on  fhp  market  to- day. 
Covers  and  bottoms  are  of  ONE  PIECE.  Everything  is  POLISHED  on  both 
sides,  and  a  belter  case  can  not  be  had  at  an\  price.  We  can  furnish  them  in 
single  or  carload  lots  to  fit  any  number  or  style  of  section  Large  quantities 
of  all  the  standard  sizes  on  hand.  .  .  As  a  sp'  cial  ffer  we  will  sell  you  25 
cases  to  hold  24  sections,  complete  with  NAILS,  PAPER,  and  GLASS  at  $4  00. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Furnish  corrugated  paper  if  desired. 
We  can  furnish  vou  with  any  thing  you  need  in  the  ap'arv  Our  catalog  is 
frer.      .      .      PROMPT  SHIPMENT  and  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

Nicollet   Island,    No.   20,   Minneapolis.   Minnesota 

Bee  Supplies.   hl'^ifry%7,Sis.^' 

Best  of  everything  the  bee-keeper  needs.    Large  and  complete  stock.     Fine   Italian 
and  Caucasian  queens.    Prompt  service.    Catalog  free.    Get  our  prices  before  ordering. 

C.  M.  Scott  6l  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I004  East  Washinsiton  Street 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all.  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  eroods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax   at  all   times  of   the  year.        "^        ■^        ■>?        >?        ■^ 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


BINGHAM        ^ 

Original       r^M 
Direct  Draft  ^<-^3 

CLKAN               MS         n 

Bee  Smokers     JlfjA     g 

Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am   pleased,"  and   signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last:  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers   in   the   world. 

T.  F.  Bingham      ■      FarwcII,  Mich. 

Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear   Mr.    Bingham:-  Enclosed   find   money-order  for    a   honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 

farmM 


A  Delightful  Combination 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  $1.00  per  year. 
FARMING  MAGAZINE,  $1.00  per  year. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  TWO,  $1.50. 

*Nothing  need  be  said  about  Gleanings.  It  is 
the  best  publication  of  its  class  in  the  world;  semi- 
monthly, 72  to  80  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

fFARMiNG  is  a  new  publication— a  beautiful 
journal  for  the  man  who  produces  from  the  soil.  It 
is  edited  and  published  by  the  Doubleday-Page  Co., 
the  people  who  edit  Country  Life,  World's  Work, 
and  the  Garden  Magazine,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  merit.  Larger  than  Gleanings— fully  illustrat- 
ed.    Published  monthly. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD,  EITHER  FOR  NEW  GLEANINGS  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR  RENEWALS,  BUT  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE 
OF  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

WE  CAN  ACCEPT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THIS  COMBINATION  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  RATE  ONLY  WHEN  SENT  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBLISH- 
ERS OF  GLEANINGS, 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

'Sample  copies  of  either  publication  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
tPublications  will  be  sent  to  two  different  addresses  if  desired. 
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TO  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Land  of  Bread  and  Butter. 


South  Dakota  is  long  on  wealth  and  short  on  people. 

Today  it  presents  the  best  opportunities  in  America  for  those 
who  want  to  get  ahead  on  the  Highway  to  Independence.  More 
than  47,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  more  than  47,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  live  stock  to  the  value  of  $41,000,000,  hay  to  the  value  of 
$12,000,000,  and  products  of  the  mines  above  $12,000,000,  were 
some  of  the  returns  from  South  Dakota  for  1905.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  only  450,000  and  the  annual  production  of  new  wealth 
above  $166,000,000,  it  can  be  readily  understood  why  South  Dakota 
people  are  prosperous  and  happy.  The  outlook  for  1906  crops  is 
the  best  South  Dakota  has  ever  known. 

Why  don't  you  go  there  and  investigate  the  openings  along  the 
new  lines  of  this  railway  for  yourself? 

From  Chicago,  and  from  many  other  points  in  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  Missouri,  direct  service  to  South  Dakota  is  offered 
via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paui  Railway 


Its  main  lines  and  branch  lines  fairly  gridiron  the  rich  agri- 
cultural and  stock  country  of  South  Dakota.  Its  mileage  in  South 
Dakota  is  more  than  1,200  miles,  and  by  the  building  of  extensions 
is  being  rapidly  increased. 

A  New  Line  is  Now  Being  Built  from  Chamberlain,  S.  D., 
to  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  through  Lyman,  Stanley,  and  Pennington 
Counties.  Some  of  the  best  opportunities  for  success  are  along 
these  new  lines.  The  railway  company  has  no  farm  lands  for  sale 
or  rent.  If  you  are  interested,  it  is  worth  while  to  write  today  for 
a  new  book  on  South  Dakota.     It  will  be  sent  free  by  return  mail. 


F.  A.  MILLER,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 
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FAIRS 

Why  not  make  the  fairs  you  attend  profitable  as  well  as  instructive? 
Make  a  good  honey  exihbit  and  secure  awards.  Then  use  your  time  to 
advantage  soliciting  subscriptions  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Gleanings  makes  very  liberal  inducements  in  regular  commissions 
besides  large  cash  prizes.     This  matter  is  worth  looking  into. 

County  and  State  Fair  Contest 

Prizes,  $10,  $5,   $3,  $2. 

To  induce  bee-keepers  generally  to  enter  our  Fair  Contest  we  make 
the  following  very  liberal  prizes  over  and  above  the  regular  com- 
missions earned.  For  the  party  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers, 
$10;  for  the  second  largest,  $5;  for  third  largest  list,  $3;  for  the  fourth 
largest  list,  $2;  fifth  to  tenth,  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture.     Subject  to  the  following 

OOIMDITIOIMS 

First. — That  subscriptions  entered  in  con-  Third. — That    contest  closes   Nov.  15th, 

test  are  obtained  at  the  fair  on  dates  and  announcement   will  be  made  in 

named  in  application  below,  or  ob-  Dec.  ist  Gleanings. 
tained  as  results  of  work  during  fair. 

Fourth. — That  only  one  agent  will  be  ap- 
Second.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  pointed  for  any  one  fair, 

be  either  new  or  renev.'al  taken  at  our 

regular  rates.  Two  trial  subscriptions  Fifth. — That      advertising    matter     sent 

(new  names,  6  mos.)    are  equivalent  is  to   be  carefully  distributed  to  best 

to  one  year's  subscription.  advantage. 


ECUT  HEREE 


Date. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Fair  Contest  Department. 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Fair  Contest. 
Send  to  my  address,  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which  will  aid  me  in  obtain- 
ing subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions,  and  agree  to  them,. 


Date  of  Fair Name 

Name  of  Fair P.  0 

/  can  use sam,ple  copies  of  Gleanings.  State . 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
find  our  method  of  sending  deposits  by 
mail  satisfactory  in  every  way,  for  the 
reason  that  they  not  only  receive 


4 


PER  CENT 
INTEREST 


but  they  obtain  the  greatest  safety  by 
having  their  money  in  the  care  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  safe  banking  institution. 
Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking- by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet  to-day. 


th^savincs  deposit 

—  BANK  COMPANY    — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Buy   your    shipping-cases,    etc..  of 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

and  save  freight  charges,  and  time. 
A  complete  stock  on  hand  ready  for 
shipment.  Ck)mb  honey  wanted  in 
no-drip  cases;  also  beeswax.    .    .    . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ours  is  the  largest  bee-supply 
house  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  Every  thing  which 
the  bee-keeper  will  need  is 
in  stock  awaiting  your  order. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

You  can  save  time  and  ex- 
pense by  ordering  from  us.     . 

Best  shipping   facilities.     . 

Complete  stock 

Do  not  put  off  ordering  to- 
day what  you  will  urgently 
need  a  little  later  on  in  tiie 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


Al^E  HAVE  been  breeding  this  wonderful  race  of 
YY      bees  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  we  have  been  making  very  careful  selec- 
tions, and  we  now  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  races  of  Camiolan  bees  in  this  country. 

They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  and  prolific;  the  best  of 
workers;  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters  healthier 
and  stronger  in  bees;  they  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  are  great  comb-builders,  and  their  sealed  combs 
are  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Also  Breeders  of  Golden  and 

L-eatKer  Italians 

No  foul  brood  or  other  bee-diseases  here.    Bees  and 

queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your 

postoffice  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.    Descriptive 

price  list  free. 

PRICES. -Untested  queen,  75c:  six,  $3.90;  doz.,  $7.00. 
Tested,   $1.25.     Best    breeding,    $2.50.     Best    imported, 

F.  A.  I^ocKliart  (Si  Co., 


$4.00.  One  L.-frame  nucleus.  75c;  two-L. -frame  nucle- 
us, $1.50;  three-L.-frame  nucleus,  $2.00.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus.  Special  prices  quoted  ©n 
large  orders  to  dealers. 

Banater  Bees  from  Hungary 
This  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead  over 
all  other  races,  all  points  considered,  that  we  have  seen. 
The  three  colonies  we  are  testing  are  strong  in  bees;  do 
not  offer  to  swarm;  are  great  honey-gatherers;  build 
snowy  white  combs,  and  are  very  gentle;  in  fact,  no 
smoke  is  needed  to  handle  them.  They  resemble  the 
Camiolans  in  color,  though  somewhat  darker.  We  have 
never  seen  a  race  of  bees  with  so  many  desirable  qual- 
ities. We  shall  breed  a  limited  number  of  queens  for 
sale,  and  have  started  a  queen-rearing  apiary  five  miles 
from  other  bees,  and  expect  to  have  laying  bees  ready 
to  mail  by  July  15.  Price  $5.00  each.  Pure  mating  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

I^aKe  George,  New  YorK 
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QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  at  tKe  Folloivin^ 
Prices  for  tHe  Balance  of  this  iSea> 
soi^'  Goldei\  or  L^eatHer  •  colored 
Italiaik 

Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

We  have  good  reports  from  your  stock  from  time  to 
time.  George  W.  York  &  Ck).,  Chicago,  HI. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's  queens. 
B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  one  I  purchased  last 
year  that  gave  me  over  600  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  L.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

ihe  breeder!  is  surely  a  very  fine  one;  her  daughters 
do  grandly.  Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown.  Pa. 

I  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced  bees 
that  beat  anything  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. E.  L.  Messenger,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splendidly. 
Each  colony  stored  at  least  75  pounds  of  honey. 

F.  P.  Merritt,  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I   bought  a  queen  from  -you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  I  had  for  years.      H.  C.  Shirley, 
Cashier  of  Liberty  Bank.  Liberty,  S.  C. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  your 
queens  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at  Scuffle- 
town,  Ky.,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering  this  half- 
dozen.  C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who  said 
he  got  her  from  you.  She  made  me  193  sections  of 
honey  after  July  4th — the  best  my  other  queens  did  was 
64  sections.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  111. 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
dealing  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  references  you 
can  refer  to  me,  as  I. can't  recommend  you  too  highly. 
Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  one  hive  of 
bees  among  my  45  colonies  containing  a  queen  from 
you  that  $50.00  will  not  buy. 

Morris  Coon,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a  hive 
May  25th.  In  July  I  brushed  a  swarm;  had  a  swarm  in 
August,  and  took  off  75  boxes  of  honey.  I  consider  this 
a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was  far  superior  to  any 
of  them.  They  are  very  gentle,  easy  to  handle,  hustlers 
tojwork.  All  bees  and  queens  needed  by  me  will  here- 
after come  from  Quirin-the-queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 
S.  A.  Peck,  Box  124,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders  

Straight  five-band  breeders. 


1 

6 

75 

$4  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

3  00 

15  00 

5  00 

12 


$  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.     Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be   returned  any  time  inside  of   sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 
Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


na-b 


T 


The  best  and  gentlest  bees  known.  Bred  them  four 
years.  Imported  queens.  $4.00  each,  or  $36  00  per  dozen. 
I  will  go  over  there  for  the  queens  in  August.  Send  for 
circular.  L.  A.  Lawmaster  &  Sons. 

Route  5,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


H.  C.  Simpson,  CataMrba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS*     SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a    specialty. 


Did  you  Ever 

figure  the  difference  in  value  between  a  good  queen 
and  a  poor  one?— one  colony  which  brings  in  a  large 
surplus,  and  another  which,  although  you  spend  much 
more  time  on  it,  does  not  give  you  any? 

£^xtra  Honey-  Queens 

give  the  best  results  for  the  least  labor,  and  are  there- 
fore a  good  investment. 

Prices 

One $1.00  Six $5.00  Twelve  .. $9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 
Bernardo,        San  Dieffo  Co.,        Calif. 


When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  ^  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.     Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett.  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.  — The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  1  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.     .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

I  also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both  new 
and  old  style,  at  $16.00  perM;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete,  75c;  IVi-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.     Price 
list  on  application. 
^V.  H.  I^a'ws.  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Caucasian   -  and   -  Italian 

Bees  and  Queens 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  30, 
1906,  writes:  "Friend  T.,  queen  arrived  to  day  in  good 
condition.  I  consider  her  a  very  choice  specimen  of 
the  Caucasian." 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Odell,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  writes:  "The  yel- 
low Caucasian  queen  you  sent  us  is  an  unusually  fine 
queen  and  very  prolific.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  her." 

I  can  send  such  queens  for  $3.00  each  by  return  mail. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  E..  Titoff,  loamosa,  Calif. 

Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.      ■^■^■<f^^-^>?'^'<f 

H.  H.  je:pson, 

182  Friend  St.,         -         Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  and  Caucasian 

QUEENS 

A  special  discount  is  now  offered  on  all  queens  and  bees 
to  be  delivered   before  the  close  of  the  season  of  1906. 
Pure  stock,  pure  mating,  and  excellence  of  grade  guar- 
anteed.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  R.  F.  0..  Yorkville,  Ills. 
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COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  CoUingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 

Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 


-Before  June  15- 
Italian  and  Carniolan 

Untested 75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested $1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested $1.00;  $11.00  per  doz. 

Tested 1.50;  16.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  2.00;  20.00  per  doz. 


After  June  15- 

60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 
1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen.   Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-clover  Workers. 

L.  C.  Medkiff,  Salem,  N.  J.,  says:  "I  bought  an  un- 
tested queen  of  you  last  year,  and  her  bees  have  filled 
three  comb-honey  supers,  and  did  not  swarm,  while 
thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  other  colonies  did  not  get 
more  than  half  that  amount. 

"I  have  queens  from  six  different  breeders,  and  I  class 
yours  ICO  per  cent  above  them  all.  Your  bees  worked 
very  strong  on  the  first  crop  of  red  clover.  I  know 
they  were  yours,  because  I  floured  them  with  a  dredge- 
box  and  watched  the  hive.  They  also  worked  strong  on 
the  second  crop  of  red-clover  and  lima-bean  blossoms." 

Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4  00;  dozen,  $7  50. 

Select  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descrip- 
tive circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

QUEENS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO- 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  Italy. 


Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italian  queens.    Better  than  ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested 75c      "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00     \\         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .     Send  orders  to 

£.  A..  Sixixnkox\.s,  Greeskville,  Ala« 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untetted,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00,  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested,  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Orders  Filled   Promptly 

by  Return  Mail 

Queens  from  our  fine  strain  of  three-band  Italians  will 
not  disappoint  you.  Bees  are  gentle,  and  the  best  of 
honey-gatherers.  Queens  are  large  and  prolific,  and 
every  one  guaranteed.  Untested,  50c;  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.00. 

J.  "W.  K.  SHAMr    (EL  CO. 

Lroreauville,  Iberia  Par..  L>ouisiai\a 

Rose  hfA'wn.  Queens. 

Italians  •  Carniolans  -  Caucasians. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  the  liberal  patronage  ex- 
tended to  us,  and  beg  to  announce  that  we  are  prepared 
to  fill  orders  promptly  after  July  1. 

Our  prize  offer  on  honey  production  still  stands,  and 
will  be  extended  to  October  1  for  those  who  wish  our 
"  Pure  Gold  "  queens. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  Red  Clover  Italians 
and  Yellow  Caucasians,  which  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  any  progressive  bee-keeper. 

Prices  after  July  1: 

Italians  and  Carniolans,  select,  untested,  75c;  six,  $4.00 

Caucasians,  select,  untested,  $1.00,  six.  $5  00. 

Special  prices  on  larger  orders  and  breeding  stock  on 
application.    Write  for  catalog. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  Station  C,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  I  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.  each;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each. 
I^.  H.  Robey.  IVortKin^ton,  "W.  Va. 

Untested    Queens ! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $L00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.  B.   Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others.* 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry  Shaffer       ....       Westwood,  Ohio 

From  Lon^-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Untested,  75c;  $7.50  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25; 
$12.00  per  dozen.  Breeders,  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Postal  orders  drawn  on  Decatur,  Michigan. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Clenwood,  Mich. 
MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  75c;  six,  $4.00;  twelve, 
$7.50.  Tested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00.  Twelve,  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 
Red  Clover  and  Italian  Queens. 

Untested,  65  cents;  tested,  $1.00. 
Select  tested,  $1.25;  4-frame  nuclei  in  a 
nice  painted  hive,  and  tested  queen,  all 
for  $3.75.  "  Your  bees  are  swarming  on 
my  red  clover  fields,"  says  G.  W.  Slay- 
baugh,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

G.  ROUTZAHN,  Blglerville,  Pa. 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens.    Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan.  Mo. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Three-banded 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens 75c;  6,  $4.25;  12,     8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00;  6,    5.00;  12,     9.00 

Tested  queens 1.00;  6,    6.00;  12.    11.50 

Select  tested  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 
Hondo,  Texas. 


Golden  Qiieens. 

My  goldens  are  yellow  from  tip  to  tip.  Every  queen 
is  worth  a  dollar,  but  I  have  a  large  number  of  them 
and  offer  them  cheap.  One,  65  cts.;  3  f or  f  1  95;  6  for 
$3.75;  12  for  $7  50.  No  finer  or  better  queens  can  be 
had  at  any  price.  They  are  reared  right.  Have  had  35 
years'  experience  in  rearing  queens.  I  insure  satisfac- 
tion in  every  particular.  Try  at  least  one  of  my  all- 
golden  queens,  and  see  how  promptly  I  can  serve  you. 
Send  for  circular.  It's  free. 
Daniel  Wurth.  1111  North  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tKe  -  Ptirest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five-banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 


James  Island, 


SoutK  Carolina 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested. 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Camiolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Golden-All-Over 

ITALIAN    -    QUEENS 

I  have  a  few  choice  untested  Golden- 
all-over  Italian  queens,  reared  from 
Pratt  stock,  by  Pratt's  methods,  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  limited  demand 
for  balance  of  the  season  at  $1.25  each. 


MTm.    A.    SHuff,     PhiladelpHia.    Pa. 
4426    Osa^e  Ave. 

Queens-Italian-Queens 

Bred  from  the  old  reliable  3- band  stock. 
Great  honey- gatherers,  gentle  to  han- 
dle, and  not  inclined  to  swarm.  Prices 
for  the  balance  of  season,  60c  each;  $6  00 
per  doz.  Selected  untested,  75c  each; 
$7.00  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.00  each;  one- 
half  dozen,  $5.00.    Address  all  orders  to 

W.J.  FOREHAND,      -      Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

SUPERIOR  STOCK. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongued  Italian  red-clover 
honey-queens.  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  each;  V2  doz., 
$3.00;  tested,  $1.00;  Va  doz.,  $5.00.  Bees  for  business  is 
my  motto. 

FRED.  LEININCER,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees; 
non-swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for 
honey.     Each  queen,  $1.    Catalog  ready. 

H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 
MINNESOTA-BRED    QUEENS. 

Try  our  Northern  -  bred  queens- 
nothing  finer;  three-banded  and  golden 
Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.;  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  prolific.  We  want 
your  orders,  and  will  fill  them  by  return 
mail,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction.     Write  for  circular  to 

Mennie  &  Fenton, 
Pine  Island      -      Minnesota. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

IMe^A/^    York 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.00:  in  a  chaff  hive,  $9  50  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen.  S4.00.  Silk- 
faced  bee-veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
85  cts.    Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries.  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  16  cte.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  nave  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  yon  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these ''  swaps." 


yV^ ANTED. —Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colonies 
"  of  btes.  See  ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write 
me  if  interested.     Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 


w 


ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VV/ ANTED. —Ten  bushels  alsike  clover-seed  or  a  good 
'      mixture  of  alsike  and  timothy.    No  mustard  or 
other  noxious  seeds  wanted.     Give  price  and  quality. 
Henry  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 

yV  ANTED. — To  exchange  a  paid-up  scholarship  in  the 
electrical  department  of  Scranton  Correspondence 
School  (I.  S.  C.)  with  drafting  outfit,  for  bees,  supplies, 
hives,  etc.  W.  D.  K  Deuel. 

323  Adam  St.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

yV ANTED.  —  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California  honey. 
We  are  now  contracting  with  bee-keepers  for  our 
year's  supply,  small  lots  as  well  as  carload  lots.  We 
pay  ca-sh,  or,  to  all  who  prefer  bee-supplies  in  payment, 
we  give  extremely  low  figures.  We  have  the  agency 
for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods  in  Utah,  and  buy  by  the 
carload.  Superior  Honey  Co., 

F.  W.  Redfield,  Mgr.  Ogden,  Utah. 


Help  Wanted. 


yy ANTED.— A  cook   in  a    private   family  of   three. 
Gk)od  home  for  respectable  woman.    Good  wages 
paid.    Address  John  Rick, 

434  Oley  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  cols,  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to  suit. 
Write  for  prices.       F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Bees  and  bee-supplies. 

J.  Gobeli,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 


For  Sale. 
$1.00;  tested. 


-Untested   Italian   queens  at  60e;  two  for 
1.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon. 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  1051.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.  275  colonies  of  bees  in  good  coiidition. 
Also  can  locate  you  on  first-class  homestead  claim  un- 
der Gunnison  tunnel,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest  rec- 
lamation projects.        Address  Box  782,  Montrose,  Col. 

For  Sale.— 170  colonies  of  bees  in  eight  and  ten 
frame  hives;  honey- house  on  wagon,  uncapping-tank, 
honey-tank,  four-frame  extractor;  mare,  colt,  horse, 
cow,  200  chickens,  10  acres  of  land  with  improvements. 

Rt.  3.  Mrs.  T.  Harris  Visalia,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— First-class  second-hand  5-gallon  honey- 
cans,  two  in  the  case  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — One  dollar  pays  for  three  queens,  red- 
clover  strain,  balance  season. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— 400  acres  choice  citrus  fruit  land. 
Albert  Gunn,  Cespedes,  Camaguey  Prov.,  Cuba. 

For  Sale.— Red-clover— J.  P.  Moore  strain— mated 
to  choice  drones.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each,  six  for 
$5.00.  Walter  M.  Parrish,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— $200  will  buy  100  full  colonies  and    10 
nuclei,  strong;  Italians  and  hybrids. 
G.  P.  Howell  6101  Dauphine  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Sale. — Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of  fine 
golden-all-over  Italians.    Ask  for  prices. 

T.  L.  McMurray,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale  —Special  sale  of  sections— Wisconsin  bass- 
wood-equal  to  the  best,  No.  1,  $420;  No.  2,  $3.70.  Root 
Dovetailed  and  Danz.  comb-honey  hives,  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  on  hand.    Italian  queens  and  bees. 

H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  beet 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1600  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.    Or  trade,  a  power  blacksmith-shop,  five- 
room  dwelling,  and  other  out- buildings,  in  a  good  local- 
ity for  a  good  smith;  all  shop-tools  and  stock  included. 
I.  S.  SoNAFRANK,  McGrawsville,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— One  No.   15  two  frame   Cowan   honey- 
extractor  for  $9.00;  one  Dadant  uncapping-can,  $7.50- 
used  very  little  and  good  as  new;  50  full   colonies  of 
Italian  bees  in  ten-frame  Root  hives  at  $4.00  each. 
Earl  Baker,  2467  Auburn  Av.,  Sta.  B,  Toledo,  O. 

For  Sale. — 600  stands  of  bees  in  first-class  shape 
for  comb  honey,  in  four  yards,  two  to  four  miles  from 
town;  good  house  at  each  hard;  in  sweet-clover  and 
alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  in  seven  years,  and  under  big 
Gunnison  Tunnel  project.  Reason  for  selling  poor 
health.  Address  Box  772,  Montrose,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— a  15-acre  fruit- farm  close  to  a  county- 
seat  town  of  4000  inhabitants;  one  acre  each  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  and  grapes;  180 
cherry,  200  plum,  400  peach  trees  in  beating:  good 
improvements  and  good  schools.  Ah  ideal  place  for  a 
fruit-grower  and  bee-keeper.  Plenty  of  white  clorer. 
For  further  paiticula's  address 

L.  C.  Clark.  Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.,  Kan. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.     Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kansas. 

For  Sale. — Alger's  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  hold 
the  world's  record;  first  at  Chicago  International,  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
Italian  bees— Root  strain  direct  Flemish  Giant  haree, 
veiy  large.  Red  Belgians  from  16-lb.  buck.  Get  circu- 
lars. Fred  Alger,  Waukau,  Wis. 


KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.    Write  for  our  plan;  it  will  interest  you. 
T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

GET   RID   OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.    Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 
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HONEY  -  JARS ! 

A  neat  package  is  a  great  help  to  the  sale  of  your 
extracted  honey.  A  glass  jar  is  the  favorite  for 
many  markets.  Some  retail  trade  demands  one 
style  and  some  another.  We  can  supply  you  with 
what  you  want. 


Simplex   Honey«jars 

This  is  a  new  jar  with  glass  screw-top 
and  rubber  gasket  fitted  to  the  taper 
screw  on  jar.  which  seals  absolutely  air- 
tight. We  consider  it  the  handsomest 
jar  we  sell  for  one  pound  of  honey. 
Your  honey  in  these  jars  is  sure  to 
attract  attention  and  have  a  ready  sale 
in  any  grocery. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  Simplex 
jars  in  partitioned  cases  of  two  dozen 
each,  ready  to  reship,  when  filled,  at 
$1  00  per  case;  ten- case  lots  or  over,  at 
95  cts.:  fifty-case  lots  at  90  cts.  We 
can  ship  either  from  Medina,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and,  after 
Sept.  1,  from  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
No.  25  Jars 

This  is  our  standard  jar — holding  one 
pound  of  honey.  We  have  sold  this  jar 
for  years,  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  honey- package  we  ever  han- 
dled. It  has  opal  cap  with  rubber  ring 
and  tin  screw  rim.  Put  up  in  re  ship- 
ping-cases of  two  dozen.  Prices  same 
as  Simplex  jars  quoted  above. 

Xip>top  Honeyajars 

This  is  a  new-style  jar  sealed  with 
a  rubber  ring  under  rim  of  a  glass  top 
held  securely  with  spring-top  fastener. 
This  fastener  is  applied  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  bottles  and  jars  used  for  different 
purposes.  We  have  selected  two  styles 
among  them  all  as  being  most  suitable 
for  honey.  The  one  and  two  pound 
square  jars  may  be  had  with  spring  top 
fastening  instead  of  cork  at  75c  per 
gross  extra.  We  furnish  in  two  sizes. 
Half-pound,  45c  per  dozen:  gross,  $4.50. 
One-pound,  60c  per  dozen;  gross,  $5.00. 
Tumblers 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  a  cheap  tumbler  to  put  up  a 


half-pound  of  honey  to  retail  at  10  cts. 
We  have  secured  a  stock  of  such  tum- 
blers at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  offer 
them  at  $4  00  per  barrel  of  24  dozen. 
This  is  less  than  IV2  cts.  apiece.  For 
less  than  barrel  lots  we  can  not  repack 
them  for  less  than  25  cts.  a  dozen;  or  we 
will  put  them  up  4  dozen  to  the  case 
with  partitions  ready  to  reship  when 
filled,  at  $1  00  a  case;  10-case  lots  at  95c. 

Mason  Fruit^jars 

These  are  very  largely  used  for  can- 
ning fruit,  and  are  often  used  for  honey 
as  well.  As  we  buy  them  by  the  carload, 
we  can  make  the  following  prices  at 
Medina,  all  put  up  complete  with  porce- 
lain-lined caps  and  rubbers,  in  cases  of 
one  dozen: 


Size 


I    Doz.   I  6  doz   I  12  doz. 


Pint  .... 
Quart  . . . 
y2-gallon 


$    52 

$3  00 

55 

3  10 

75 

4  10 

$5  75 
6  00 
8  00 


Triumph  wrench  for  Mason  caps,  15c 
each;  by  mail,  25  cts. 

Ball's  waxed  rings,  better  than  rub- 
bers, 5c  dozen;  postage  3c. 

Sample  Mailing-blocks 

Price  each,  6c;  by  mail,  8c. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  which  hold  Vi  oz..  with  cork, 
put  up  in  a  mailing-block,  with  top 
which  screws  on  and  is  easily  removed. 

Honey-labels 

We  print  them  in  large  and  small  lots; 
over  fifty  styles.  Write  for  sample- 
book  and  prices. 

Prompt  iSHipment 

All  of  our  branches  and  agents  are 
well  supplied.  Write  the  one  nearest 
you. 


The  A*  L  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago,  111.  Syi-aeuse,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.        Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 
New  York  City  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Havana,  Cuba 

Kingston,  Jamaica 
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Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Second  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Patent  counst  1  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Mexican  Palm-leaf  Hat,  SO  c. 

Hand-woven  by  Mexicans  in  Meiico, 
from   palm   fiber:  (ionble  weave, 
durable,  and  light  weight,  wi'h 
colored  design  in  brim.    It  re- 
tails at  tl.OO;  sent  postpaid  for 
50  c.  to  introduce  our  Me.xican 
hats  and  drawn-work.     Same 
hat  plain,  40  c;  both  for  76  c. 
Large,     medium,     and     small 
sizes.     Fine  for  fishing,  camp- 
ing, seashore,  and  gardening.    Hat  booklet  free. 
The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co..  Dept.  A  A,  Mesilia.Park.  N.:m. 


Frnit  Driers,  fS'S^ 

^  $3.50np. 
You  can  save  all  yoar  fruit,  berries, 
sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  £ire  a  first-class 
kitchen  safe  for  keepinpr  pies,  cakes. 

A-idress    D.  STUHMAN.  Ligonicr.  Ind. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

Take  OFFMURHATTOTHE  MYERS" 


The  Pump  that  pnmpa 

easy  and  throws  a  rail 

flow.    The    cheapest 

pump   is  the  beat 

pump,  that's  a  Myers. 

I  Pumps,  Hay  Tools 

&Barn  DoorHang> 

^^  ers.     Send  for  cata- 

^H  log  and  prices. 

JBL  F.  £ .  Myers  &  Bro^. 

Aahland,  Ohio. 


No.  602  Bee=keepers'  Pocket  =  Knife  Tool  Kit. 

Made  in  America 

Pvery  one  has  use  for  a 
Knife.  Reamer,  File.  Saw, 
Chisel,  or  Screwdriver.  This 
outfit  is  practical,  yet  so 
small,  being  contained  in  a 
Leather  Pock<rt=Book  4!4x 
3^  inches,  is.  by  carrying  it 
in  your  pocket,  always  at 
hand  for  immediate  use, 
whether  Camping,  Boating, 
Teaming,  Driving,  in  t^e 
Shop.  Hactory, Office  Store 
Warehouse,  Automjbile,  on 
the  Farm,  Bicycle,  or  around 
the  Home. 

Any  Tool  firmly  attached 
or  detached  to  the  Pocket= 
Knife  in  a  second. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  oj 
price,  $2.25. 

Use  it  five  days  and  if  not 
satisfactory  return  it  and  I 
will  refund  your  money. 
U.  J.  ULERY  CO.,  No.  7  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


■1 


— "'''g^ 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  111. 


FENCE  ^SS^f!^' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  an  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  helprhts  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buv  direct.  Write  todajf 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

BOJ  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  light. 

Every  lamp  warranted. The  most 

brilliant.economical  light  made. 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or  smoke. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
THE    BEST   LIGHT   COMPANY, 
306  E.  5th  SI.,  Canton,  0. 


t^ 


You  Need  It.   .'    /    .•    / 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  a'I'  LJ  A  I  17  PDIPC 
year,  but  we  offer  it  "■  *  ri>Vl-.r  r  IxlV^d 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11*4  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry- breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item,  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  "The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


■f  T7E  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

Vy     offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manvifactiired  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     WhUe  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made  prices 
as  low^  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  L 
Root  Co.  has  given  "Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember.  "The  best  is  cheapest." 


L  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN   AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT   CO.,  MEDINA,   OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BEE-KEEPERS! 

Have  you  secured  your  hives,  sections,  foun- 
dation, honey- cans,  and  extractors  yet?  If  not, 
you  should  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Be  pre- 
pared when  the  flow  comes  on.  Let  us  assist 
you.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the 
Middle  West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  honey 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  havR  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailtd   same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supjjlies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  wiih  evt  ry  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYI-VANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -      RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 


The  Best  AiiVs  The  Cheapest 

We  have  been  furnishing  bee-keepers  all  over  the  World 
with   Supplies   for  over  25  YEARS,  and    no  complaints. 

Our  PRICES  are  as  low  as  any,  while  the  QUALITY  of  our  goods  is  HIGHEST. 
Catalog  and  price  list  free.  We  have  for  16  years  published  THE  AMERICAN 
BEE  KEEPER,  an  illustrated  32-page  monthly,  edited  by  two  of  the  most 
experienced  bee-keepers  in  America.     Fifty  cents  a  year.     Sample   copy  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,         Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NORTHEASTERN   &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT   CO.'S  N.   E.  AGENCY 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  lii. 


NOW  is  the  TIME! 

to  improve  your  stock  by  purchasing  some  of  our 
Red  Clover  and  Leather-color  Italian  queens.  All 
of  our  queens  are  bred  for  their  honey-gathering 
qualities,  and  you'll  find  them  prolific  and  gentle. 
Prices  for  Jtily  1  6         12 

Untes-ted $  .65    $3. 75    $7.00 

Select  Untested 90      4.75      9. CO 

Warranted   Purely  Mated 75      4 .  25      8 .  00 

Select  Warranted 1.00      5. 25    1000 

Tested  1906  Queens 125      7.00 

Select  Tested   1.50      850 

Extra  Select  Tested 2.00    1100 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  are  booked 
and  filled  in  rotation.  Safe  arrival  by  mail  guar- 
anteed.    Send  for  price  list  of  bees  and  supplies. 

W.  W.  Cary  &  Son,  Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,    Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  *    .  •    .  * 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    , 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

124  West  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 


AUGUST  15,  1906 


A.  I.  Root,  Demonstrating  Caucasians  at  the  Jenkintown  Field  Day,  June  26th. 


THE   A..IJROOX    C 

ME:DIN>i>^ OHIO 


•<l 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A  convenient  i  lace  to  pet 
your  supplies.  Lowest  rate 
by  rail  and  water  to  all 
parts  of  Virginia  and  South 
Atlantic  States. 

We  carry  a  fu  1  line  of 
our  goods  at  this  brinch, 
and  give  you  pronpt  and 
satisfactory  service.  Give 
us  a  trial. 

Write  for  cataloar. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.  G.  La  Rue.      .  Manager 
1100  Maryland  Av,,  S.  W. 

Washington,     D.    C. 


Bee -Supplies 

For  Southern 
Bee  -Keepers 


I  have  been  over  20  years  in  the  bee-supply 
business,  manufacturing  hives  and  fixtures,  and 
raising  bees  and  queens.  With  all  this  experience 
and  the  excellent  facilities  I  have,  I  am  able  to  fill 
your  orders  promptly,  and  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Though  I  make  my  own  hives  I  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  manufac- 
ture. Just  specify  "  Root's  Goods  "  and  you  will 
get  them. 

Bees  and  Queens 

I  breed  with  scientific,  intelligent  methods, 
from  the  best  Imported  and  Long-tongued  stock. 
Cheap  queens  may  be  had  elsewhere.  My  stock  is 
worth  every  cent  of  the  price.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it.    I  GUARANTEE  IT. 

64-page  Catalog 


of  Supplies  and  Bees  sent  free, 
my  ad.  in  Gleanings. 


Tell  me  you  saw 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA     :      ALABAMA 


FAIR  CONTEST! 


CONDITIONS 

First.— That  subscriptions  entered 
in  contest  are  obtained  at  the  fair 
on  dates  named  in  application  be- 
low, or  obtained  as  results  of  work 
during  fair. 

Second.— That  yearly  subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewal  tak- 
en at  our  regular  rates.  Two  trial 
subscriptions  (new  names,  6  mos. ) 
are  equivalent  to  one  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Third. -Contest  closes  Nov.  15th, 
and  announcements  will  be  made 
in  Dec.  Ist  Gleanings. 

Fourth.— That  only  one  agent  will 
be  appointed  for  any  one  fair. 

Fifth.  —  That  advertising  matter 
sent  is  to  be  carefully  distributed 
to  best  advantage. 


OUR  agents  made  money  at  fairs 
last  year.  The  work  was  easy, 
our  commission  lil)eral,  and  the 
]>rizes  large  We  snpjtly  you  with 
sam})le  copies  and  printed  matter. 
Better  make  arrangements  with  us  to 
represent  Gleanings  at  your  State  or 
County  Fair  Do  it  now  before  some 
one  else  gets  ahead  of  you 

PRIZES:  First  $10.00  ;  second,  $5.00; 
third,  $3  00;  fourth,  $2.00;  fifth  to  tenth, 
a  copy  of  A  B  C. 

Write  Its,  asking  that  your  name  be 
entered,  and  Fair  rights  be  reserved 
for  you, 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture^  Medina^  Ohio^  U,  S»  A* 


l?'£*ix-     <I7  <3  XI  "t  e  s  1:     X3ef>£tx-tx:uezat; 
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ee  -  Supplies. 


f   •*  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices." 

^  Honey  Wanted. 

(^  White  clover,  extracted   and  comb.     Mail  sample,  and  state  J 

^  lowest  price  expected,  delivered  at  Cincinnati.     We  pay  cash 

^  on  delivery ^ 

^  — — — — — ^^  f^ 

<|?  Queens  Now  Ready  to  Supply                 T 

#  by  Return   Mail.                                  # 

'l^  Stock  which  can  not  be  excelled.     Bach  variety  bred  in  sepa-  *** 

'V'  rate  apiaries,  from  separate  mothers  ;  have  proved  their  qual-   j 

^    ities  as  great  honey-gatherers.  .  .         .         .         .         .  W 

f^  ^ f§? 

^  Golden    Italians.  ^% 

ff»    Have  no  superior,  and  few  equals.     Untested,  75c;  six,  $4.00.  ^^ 
S  ^ 

||  Red-clover  Queens.  ^| 

A,    Which  left  all  records  behind  in  honey-gathering.     Untested,  X 
S    75c;  six  for  $4.00.  X 

f^  Carniolans.  ^ 

'Y  T'hey  are  so  highly  recommended,  being  more  gentle  than  all  w 

^  others.     Untested,  75c ;  six  for  $4.00.     .  .         .         .  .  ^ 

T  ——-—-————-—---— —--i^—^-——— i^————— ^^^^——  ^ 

|c.  H.  W.  WEBER,  ^ 

tP  Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  .A've. 

f^  IVarehouse,   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue. 

||,  Ciiicii:i]:iati,         -         OHio.  Jj 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

FANCY.-All  sections  to  be  well  AHed  combs  straight  firm 
Iv  attached  to  all  fours  des,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
stain  Sr  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
ceH  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  proiiolis 

A  No  1 -All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs. straight  ;  o°?-"sl^t'^I?»^^°l^°™t. 
surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out 
aidfisurfaceof  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No T-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eignth  part  ot 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled 

No.  2.-Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 

*'No!'l!'-Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
^*In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  '^Fancy  White,"     No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Cincinnati.— We  are  receivinK  numerous  shipments 
of  comb  honey  at  the  present  time,  and  And  ready  sale 
here  for  fancy  and  No.  1  at  14  to  15,  in  a  jobbing  way. 
This  is  a  poor  market  for  grades  lower  than  No.  1. 
The  receipts  of  extracted  honey  are  normal,  althoutfh 
the  demand  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  sixty  days  ago. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  material  change  in  prices. 
We  are  selling  amber  in  barrels  and  cans  at  5  to  6/4. 
Fancy  white  at  6%  to  8/4.  For  choice  beeswax,  free 
from  dirt,  we  are  jiaying  30  cts.  per  lb.  delivered  here. 
The  Fbed  W.  Muth  Co., 

Aug.  3.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BUFFAXO. — Demand  for  new  honey  is  very  slow; 
selling  in  a  slow  way  to  grocers  who  buy  one  case  at 
a  time.  The  price  is  higher  than  buyers  want  to  pay, 
and  are  waiting,  thinking  it  will  be  lower.  As  soon 
as  the  fall  price  for  this  year's  crop  is  established  I 
look  for  quite  a  good  demand  for  white  comb.  Our 
market  is  not  much  for  extracted  except  to  the  baker 
trade  and  peddlers.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  14 
to  15:  No.  1,  13  to  14;  No.  2,  11  to  12;  No.  1  dark,  11  to 
12;  No.  2  dark,  9  to  10.  Extracted,  white,  6%  to  7; 
dark,  534  to  6.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

Aug.  8.  W.  C.  TowNSEND,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia.— Advices  from  different  points  are 
rather  conflicting  in  regard  to  the  honey  crop  this  sea- 
son, and  consequently  there  is  no  market  price  estab- 
lished. Some  new  arrivals  of  comb  honey  sell  at  13  to 
15,  according  to  quality,  and  extracted  honey  at  6  to  7. 
Beeswax,  firm  at  28.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and 
do  not  handle  on  commission. 

Wm.  a.  Sblseb, 

Aug.  9.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Boston.— As  usual,  the  demand  for  honey  is  very 
light;  but  some  inquiry  is  being  made  for  new  crop. 
Prospects  are  looking  good,  and  our  market  ranges 
with  light  supplies  from  15  to  16  for  strictly  new  fan- 
cy white,  and  from  5  to  8  for  extracted,  according  to 
quality.  Bl.\ke,  Scott  &  Lee, 

Aug.  8.        .       31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  remains 
about  the  same  as  last  quotations.  Very  little  comb 
honey  is  being  received,  and  no  stated  price  has  yet 
been  fixed.  Bee-keepers  seem  to  be  holding  their 
crops  to  find  out  what  the  price  will  be.  We  are  get- 
ting in  a  retail  way  15  and  16  for  fancy  white  comti 
honey  and  14  to  15  for  No.  1,  with  not  much  of  a 
demand  at  present.  Extracted  white  clover  in  bar- 
rels is  worth  from  6  to  634,  cans  the  same.  Beeswax. 
26  and  28.  Griggs  Bros.. 

Aug.  7.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Chicago.— There  are  now  offered  some  good  lots  of 
comb  honev;  and  while  the  trade  in  it  is  not  active  it 
is  taken  at  15  to  16  for  fancy;  14  to  15  for  No.  1;  12  to 
13  for  fancy  amber,  and  8  to  10  for  fancy  dark.  Ex- 
tracted is  slow  of  sale,  with  prices  according  to  quan- 
tity and  quality.  White  extracted  is  634  to  734:  am- 
ber, 534  to  634;  dark,  5  to  534.  Beeswax  wanted  at  .30. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.. 

Aug.  6.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Schenectady.— The  exceedingly  hot  weather  of  the 
past  week  has  checked  the  sale  of  honey  considerably. 
At  present  indications  are  that  prices  will  range  about 
the  same  as  last  season,  possibly  a  little  lower  if 
buckwheat  should  be  a  large  crop. 

Aug.  8.  C.  MacCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City. — On  account  of  the  heavy  receipts  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  the  demand  for  honey,  both  comb 
and  extracted,  is  very  limited.  We  are  quoting  No.  1 
fancy  white  in  24-section  cases  at  $3.00:  No.  2  at  $2.75  per 
case.  There  is  no  new  extracted  in  market,  old  sell- 
ing at  5%  to  6.    Beeswax,  25. 

Aug.  9.        C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Choice  extracted  clover  honey.  Extra 
choice,  selected  from  all  new  combs,  in  round-jacketed 
five-gallon  cans,  for  family  use;  $5.ai  per  can.  Prices 
on  larger  quantities  in  60-lb.  square  cans,  two  cans  in 
case,  on  application.    Sample,  5  cts. 

G.  A.  Bleech,  Jerome,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— -Light  extracted  honey,  good  quality; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  834c  per  lb.,  barrel  at  734c;  amber,  60- 
lb.  cans  at  734c,  barrel  at  6c:  sample.  10c.  We  pay  29c 
for  beeswax.       I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— Well-ripened  fancy  extracted  clover 
and  basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case. 
at  $10.00  a  case  f.  o.  b.  here.    Sample  on  request. 

Ernest  W.  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


Fob  Sale.— 100  cases  extracted  honey,  white  and 
light  amber,  at  534c  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 
Will  mail  sample  upon  request. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


i 


For  Sale.— 3000  or  4000  pounds  white  comb  honey. 
R.  J.  Smith,  State  Road,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  price. 

JuDsoN  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


STANDARD   BRED  QUEENS. 

BUCKEYE    STRAIN    RED    CLOSER,  j  GOtpEN    ITALIANS 
By  Return  Mall.      Safa  Arrrval  Gu«rant««d. 

^IZflG'BlS.  'ONC  -         SIX  TWELVE 

Untasted  -         $6.75  $4-00       -S7.50 

Salact  Unteatad  1.00  5.00  9  00 

Tested  1.50  8  00  15.00 

Select  Tested        •  2.00  10  00  18,00 

Select  Breeders,  each  .....  $3.00 

Two-frame  Nucleus  and  Red  Clover  Queen  -   .   •  .   .     3.00 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO., 

No.  51  WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Superior  tirades  of  extracted  hone.v  for 
table  use.  Prices  Quoted  on  application.  Sample.  10 
cts.  to  pav  for  package  and  postatre. 

O.  L.  Hershiser.  301  Huntinjrton  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wasted.— Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  hone.v; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker,  Clyde.  Ills. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and   beeswax. 
State  iirice.  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  BrRXETT.  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicay:o.  111. 


Wanted.— Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  and 
clover  honey,  liyht  in  color:  prompt  payment  on 
receipt;  7^4c  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  West  Bend. 

H.  G.  Ahlers,  West  Bend.  Wis. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  voii  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH   &    SEGELKEN, 

2&5-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honev.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp, 

4263  Virginia  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samiiles.  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 


Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
I  pay  cash— no  commission. 

Walter  S.  Pottder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date 
for  pure  averag'e  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  ofliee  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts. 
per  lb.  in  exchant;e  for  bee-supplies,  less  transporta- 
tion charsres.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack 
securely  and  address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of 
lading  when  you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how 
much  you  send,  net  and  gross  weights.  .Ship  to  home 
office  or  nearest  branch  named  below. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago.  144  East  Erie  St.;  Xew  York,  44  Vesey  St.; 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Mary- 
land Ave.,  S.  W. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  of  extracted 
honey  (1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from 
every  State  in  the  U.  S.;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
West  Indies,  and  other  accessible  countries.  With 
each  lot  is  required  a  certificate  guaranteeing  abso- 
lute purity  of  the  honey,  and  gathered  from  the 
source  named.  Exceptional  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of  good  representative 
color  from  source  named.  The  honey  should  be  ex- 
tracted from  clean  new  combs  free  f;'om  pollen.  An 
extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will  be  paid  for 
such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by  any,  to 
supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sample 
shipments,  with  H-Vb-  samples  of  each  variety  se- 
cured, labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and  source 
of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  about  sixty  varieties 
of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship,  but 
advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


POIII  TRY  *^"'"  ^*^^^  ^^  *°  ^^^  P^^^  beautifully 

r  vrULi  1 1\  I  illustrated  magazine,  beEt  printed  and 

nOI  I  ARS  edited  poultry  journal,   makes  it  easy 

UVL.L.ni\J  ^Q  ^(j(j  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 


COME 


ing  a  few  hens  on  a  tosm  lot  or  make 
a  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 
p  A^Y  ery  thing.     Contains  information  that 

^'*'^ '  •  will  put    you   in  comfortable  circum- 

stances if  followed.      Poultry   Suc- 
cess   one  year.  50  cts.     Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.     Three  months'  trial.  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GET   RiD   OF   LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.   Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  flre-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  cUnm.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  alwavs  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials, 
can  sav  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liber- 
ty try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker.  "  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 
Prices:  Bv  mail,  .i^l.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,   see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings, 
page  1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  Sot»theri*  Firu.it  Gro-wer  because 
thev  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  .50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free.  _.    .. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


EVANS  (Si  TURNER, 

ColumbuSi   Ohioi 

will  be  in  tee  market  for  white  comb  honey,  and  es- 
pecially want  some  fine  stock  from  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan. Indiana,  and  New  York.  They  would  also  like 
to  hear  from  Iowa  producers.  Write  fully  what  you 
expect  to  have;  and  if  you  care  to  name  price,  do  so, 
stating  about  what  time  your  crop  will  be  ready  to 
move. 


CKas.  Israel  (Sb  Brothers 

486-4'90  Canal  St.,  Ne'wr  YorK. 

Wholesale  Sealer:  asi  Commission  Merchants  Is 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Ooniignment»  Solicited. 


EstabliRhed  187S. 


H.  C.  Simpson,  Cata^vba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS*     SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods   a    specialty. 
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Circulation  30.000.  Reaches  every  State  and  60  foreign  countries. 
Established  in  1873.  .  Sixty-four  pages.  .  Semi-monthly. 
Published   by  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

■^ Terms — $1.00  per  annum;  2  years,  $1.50j  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00,  in  advance.  I 


Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publisher  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  48  cents  per  year  for  postage. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  onetweek  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if  the 
first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  jour- 
nal discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  v/e  shall  assume  that  he 
wishes  his  journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not  like  this 
plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time  paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

How  to  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

Agents. — Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A 
liberal  commission  will  he  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  tine  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,  at   the  prices  shown: 

Paris*  France.    E.  BONDONNEAU,  142  Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid,  514  fr. 
Kingston*  Jamaica.    HOOPER  EROS.,  20  Orange  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  5 /  6. 
Goodna,  Queensland.    H.  L.  JONES.    Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr.  Jones 

Per  year,  postpaid,  5/6. 
Dunedin,  Ne-w  Zealand.    ALLIANCE  BOX  CO.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year  postpaid.  6/ , 
Other  names  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio,  Publisher. 

Find  enclosed for  which  please  send  me  Gleani ngs  in  Bee 

Culture : months,  and as  per  ofYer 

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 


Name. 
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Date. 
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RASPBERRY    HONEY! 


'■  I'have  produced  a  crop  of  extracted  honey  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michig-an.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  .send  this  entire  crop  in  a  lump 
to  some  dealer,  but  I  prefer  to  give  each  of  my  friends 
an  ov)portunity  of  supplying;-  his  table  with  this  truly 
delicious  honey — a  honey  with  a  flavor  all  its  own— a 
flavor  that  smacks  of  the  v.ild  raspberry  of  the  forest. 
The  honey  is  put  up  in  6'.>pound  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
and  a  sinale  case  (120  pounds)  will  be  sold  at  8V2  cents 
apound  (idO.aofor  a  case)  and  laraer  orders  will  be 


tilled  at  8  cents  a  pound  ($9.60  a  case)  but  not  less 
than  that,  even  though  the  whole  crop  should  be 
taken. 

If  you  prefer  to  taste  the  honey  before  ordering, 
drop  me  a  postal,  and  I'll  mail  you  a  trenerous  sam- 
ple— enough  .so  that  the  neighbors,  too,  can  have  a 
taste,  and  perhaps  will  wish  to  join  you  in  ordering  a 
case,  if  vou  should  not  care  to  take  that  much  your- 
self. 
W.Z.HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Michigan. 


A  READY  POWER 
AT    ANY    HOUR 


That's  the  kind  of  a  power  you  want 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  steam,  or 
until  the  wind  blows,  before  you  can 
pump  water,  grind  feed,  saw  wood  or  the  hundred  and  one  other  jobs  about 
the  farm,  if  you  have  a  Lion  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine.  Have  you  ever  thought 
just  what  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  prac- 
tical power  always  ready  to  operate  your  various  machines  on  the  farm, 
itt  the  shop,  printing-office,  or— anywhere? 

The  LION  Engine 

is  such  a  power.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  practical  in 
operation,  and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  You  do  not 
require  the  services  of  an  engineer,  as  anyone  can  operate 
it.    We  send  the  Lion  engine 

Direct  From  The  Factory 

on  a  ten  days  test  trial  and  give  explicit  instructions  and 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  it.  Write  now,  stat- 
ing your  power  needs,  for  our  easy  payment  plan.  Remem- 
ber, we  send  the  engine,  not  the  agent. 

LYONS  ENGINE  CO.,        -  -        Lyons,  Mich. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 

EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia. Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  Vi.  V^HITE 

Gen.   Indus.   A.^ft.,   PortsmotitK,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


r*^  Let  Us  Send  You  ^^ 

Our  Book. 

abont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC   STEEL   WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRBG    HANDY    WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter   millions   sold.     Spokes    united   to  the 
hub.    Can't  work  loose.     A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.     catalogue  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95      Quincy,  Ills. 


ii  §  «/a)(^©va  Ljb-d.  HWH  FENCE 


*:< !  >>»»>^i  .>>x*:»: 


Many  designs.  Cheap 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Price,  to  Cem«» 
terieB  and  Chnrcheb  Addrest 
COILED  SFBING  FENCE  «0. 
Box'  <48    ^WineheBter,  Indr 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 

BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Many  of  the  popular  magazines  are  adding 
classitied  columns  to  their  advertising  pages. 
and  spending  much  money  in  exploiting  them. 
They  particularly  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable results  obtained  by  some  adver- 
tisers. Gleanings  has  carried  a  similar  de- 
partment for  over  twenty  years.  This  de- 
partment has  always  proved  popular,  and 
during  a  part  of  tlie  year  it  occupies  from 
three  to  four  pages.  We  occasionally  re- 
ceive reports  of  great  results  from  a  small 
reader,  with  but  one  insertion;  but  the  avei'- 
age  runs  high  enough  so  that  we  can  freely 
recommend  these  columns  to  practicallj^  eve- 
ry one  wanting  small  advertising  where  a 
display  ad.  would  not  do. 

Turn  to  page  1090  and  look  at  these  ad's. 
Do  you  need  any  thing  listed  there?  Have 
you  any  thing  you  wish  to  dispose  of? 

Our  rates  are  1.5  cts.  a  line  to  bona-Jide  ex- 
change deals,  and  20  cts.  a  line  to  those  in- 
volving cash,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Those  offering  honey  or  advertising  honey 
are  placed  iinder  "  Honey  Mai'kets  "  on  page 
1038.  This  department*  is  for  the  personal 
use  of  our  30.000  sul)seribers.  Read  and  try. 
It  pays. 

4l<'/iange  that  coxty !    A  dead  ad.  has  about 
as  much  pullmg  power  as  a  dead  horse. 

Below  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  re- 
garding his  ad.  appealing  in  Gleanings  for 
July  1.5.  under  the  heading  "  Help  Wanted."' 
in  classitied  columns.  You  will  note  the 
date  is  so  soon  after  that  issue  of  Glean- 
ings that  hardly  every  paper  had  reached 
its  destination,  and  impossible  for  every  re- 
ply to  have  reached  Delanson. 

Jfr.  I?oot:— Please  discontinue  our  ad.  in  Glean- 
ings for  help,  as  we  have  been  almost  flooded  with 
applications  since  the  last  issue.  This  certainly  is 
a  fine  way  to  net  good  competent  help. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  July  24.  E.  W.  Alexander. 


UTalk  plain   sense!    An   ad. 
2)l(tce  to  get  wordy  or  funny. 


is    the   worst 


third  photo  contest. 
A  good  photo  is  a  splendid  advertisement 
for  you.  Mr.  Beeman.  Perhaps  it's  a  view 
of  your  apiary:  a  mammoth  swarm;  some 
fancy  honey,  or  a  hundred  and  one  views 
found  around  any  apiary.  It  will  pay  you 
to  have  a  number '  of  them.  You  can  work 
them  with  your  letter-head,  on  postal  cards, 
anil  in  any' advertising  matter.  And  there's 
our  photo' contest.  If  you  have  a  tirst-class 
photo  you  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  win- 
ning one  of  our  cash  prizes.  If  your  photo 
appears  in  Gleanings  you  get  a  lot  of  fi-ee 
advertising.  See  condition  of  contest  on 
page  1083. 


Honey 


Absolutely  T^ure 


advertise  your  honey. 

After  you  have  spent  almost  a  year  in 
planning  and  working  for  your  crop,  why 
stop  and  allow  it  to  sell  at  low  prices,  or 
move  very  slow?  Honey  markets  are  the 
best  when  rightly  worked. 

Your  grot-er  likes  to  handle  goods  that 
sell  fast.  He  is  willing  to  sell  on  smaller 
mai'gins,  thus  the  producer  gets  better  prices. 
Help  your  retailer  by  supplying  him  with 
display  cards.  He  will  appreciate  it  and 
sell  more  honey. 

The  above  is  a  reduction  of  our  new 
honey-display  card.  It  is  printed  on  7X9- 
inch  cardboards,  and  with  a  beautiful  blue 
ink.  Price  10  for  10  cts..  postpaid:  any  ad- 
ditional, one  cent  each.  In  ordering  be  sure 
to  specify  style  No.  2,  or  you  are  apt  to  re- 
ceive another  card. 

C-6e  brief!  Your  ad.  in  Oleanings,  costs 
you,  on  the  average,  word  for  word,  about  as 
much  as  the  common  telegram. 

We  receive  very  frequently  letters  from 
our  readers  who  desire  to  say,  as  has  Mr. 
Struck,  "a  few  things  for  "Gleanings." 
Surely  a  journal  which  has  the  utmost  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  its  readers  is  a  good 
meciium  in  which  to  advertise. 

Mr.  Boot: — I  will  now  say  a  few  thins^s  for  Glean- 
ings. I  would  not  lose  one  copy  of  the  journal  for  a 
dozen  times  the  subscription  price.  Gleanings  has 
helped  me  in  the  past:  is  helping  me  at  the  present, 
and  I  hope  it  %vill  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  I 
appreciate  every  thing  that  appears  in  its  columns. 
Gleanings,  in  my  mind,  is  the  bee-keeper's  safe- 
guard. 'Alfred  Struck. 

Webster,  N.  Y.,  July  9. 

Your  paper  is  indeed  a  treasure;  every  leaf  is  well 
worth  reading.  I  would  not  like  to  be  without  it 
now.    Shall  do  my  best  to  get  you  other  readers. 

Your  strain  seems  to  do  very  well  here.  I  have 
them  crossed  with  queens  from  Italy,  and  the  frames 
of  brood  are  a  treat  to  see,  as  level  as  a  board,  and 
brood  right  up  to  top-bar.  Herbert  Potts. 

Button,  Preston  Brook.  England, 
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Non-drip  Cases 

The  kind  we  call  ••Root  Quality"' — none  as  good. 


Glass   and   Tin  Packages 

for  extracted  honey.     A  neat  package  means  a  fancy  price. 

Honey-extractors 

The  Cowan  No.  15  will  give  you  years  of  honest  service.     You  need  one. 


We  will  have  an  exhibit  of  Root's  goods  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair, 
August  30  to  September  7.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us. 
and  make  yourselves  known.  Bee  and  Honey  Department  is  under  s(juth 
end  of  Grand-stand.     Bee-keepers'  day  is  Tuesday,  September  4. 


We    Have     the 

I^argest     iStocK    of    Bee-supplies    in    Michigan 

and    all    ROOT    QUALITY 


M.  H.'  Hvint  (SI  Son,  Bell    BrancH,  MicKigan 

"W^ayne    Courkty 


CAUSE 

The 

A.  1.  ROOT 

Company 

EFFECl' 

Reading 

Gleanings 

and 

practicing 

the  plans 

given 

for  the 

last 

four 

months 

has 

caused  an 

effect  by 

increasing 

the  amount 

of  honey 

produced 

by  each 

colony. 

Orders 
for 

shipping- 
cases 
are 

pouring 
in, 

which 
we  are 
shipping 
promptly. 
A  large 
stock 
on 

hand 
at 

Syracuse, 
Ne\v 
York. 
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200  Standard-bred 
Italian  Honey  Queens 

by   Return  Mail 


We  t^an  mail  AT  ONCE  300  of  our  Fine  Standard-bred  Untested  Italian  Honey- 
queens  at  tlie.se  sfjeeial  pi-ices:  1  for  70c.  3  for  $3.00,  6  for  $8.75,  12  for  $7.00;  or,  one 
queen  with  the  Weekly  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  for  one  year— both  for  $1.40. 

Here  is  an  uusolieited  testimonial  taken  from  many  similar  ones: 

Georae  U'.  York  c(;  r'ti.;— The  queen  received  of  you  a  few  days  Ago  came  throug-h  o.  k..  and  I  want 
to  say  that  she  is  a  beauty.  I  immediately  introduced  her  into  a  colony  which  had  been  qiieenless  for 
twenty  days.  She  was  accepted  by  them,  and  has  gone  to  work  nicely.  I  am  hiji-hly  pleased  with  her 
and  your  promptness  in  tillintJ-  my  order.  My  father,  who  is  an  old  bee-keeper,  pronounced  her  very 
tine.    You  will  liear  from  me  ajiain  when  I  am  in  need  of  something  in  the  bee  line. 

Marion  Co.,  111.,  July  13,  I9i).5  E.  E.  McColm. 

Better  order  at  once  if  you  want  some  of  our  tine  queens. 

t^  A  sample  copy  of  the  $1.00  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  FREE,  or  a  trial 
trip  of  thiee  months  (13  copies)  for  30  cents. 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

334  Daarborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Delightful  Combination 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  SLOG  per  vear 
FARMING  MAGAZINE,  $1.00  per  year.  ^"■'^  ^^^^• 

PRICE  FOR  THE  TWO,  $1.50. 

♦Nothing  need  be  said  about  Gleanings.  It  is 
the  best  publicati.n  of  its  class  in  the  world-  semi- 
monthly, 72  to  80  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

tFARMiNG  is  a  new  publication— a  beautiful 
journal  for  the  man  who  produces  from  the  soil  It 
IS  edited  and  published  by  the  Doubleday  Page  Co 
the  people  who  edit  Country  Lije,  World's  Work 
and  the  Garden  Magazine,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  merit.  Larger  than  Gleanings— fuUv  illustrat- 
ed.    Published  monthly. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD,  EITHER  FOR  NEW  GLEANINGS  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR  RENEWALS,  BUT  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGF 
OF  WITHOUT  DELAY.  v«.iNiAua 

WE'C.A.N  ACCEPT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THIS  COMBINATION  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  RATE  ONLY  WHEN  SENT  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBL'SH- 
ERS  OF  GLEANINGS,  x-uci..on 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*Sample  cop  e    of  either  publicator  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
tPublications  W-11  be  sent  to  two  different  addresses  if  desire«i. 
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BE  CAREFUL  OF  YOUR  HONEY 

Now  that  you  have  got  to  the  shipping-point,  be  sure 
to  see  that  your  honey  is  properly  packed  in  nice, 
white,  smooth  basswood  cases  accurately  fitted,  which 
adds  dollars  and  cents  to  market  price  of  your  product. 


Lewis  Shipping-cases  are  the  Finest 

in  the  World 

Thousands  of  Lewis  shipping-cases  and  millions 
of  Lewis  sections,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  honey- 
packages,  now  ready  for  you  in  the  warehouses 
of  ourselves  and  our  agents  as  given  below.     .     . 


Beware  where  You  Buy  Your  Beeware 


ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
FRANCE— Raymond  Gariel,  2  ter  Quai  de  la 

Megisserie,  Paris. 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Manzanillo 
CALIFORNIA-Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. - 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fall  brook. 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
COLORADO -R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey-producers'  Ass'n,  Rocky 
Ford. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 


IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 
ILLINOIS- York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  191-193 
Superior  St.,  Chicago. 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Exchanpre,  Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI-E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON  -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver&  Green,  Troy. 
TEXAS  -  South  virestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
V/ASHINGTON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  SeattI', 


G.  B.  LEWIS 

Manufacturers  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A 


A  Journal  Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Int 
Illustrated       :      Semi-monthly      :      One  Dollar  per  Year 
Published    by    The  A.  I.  Root    Company,  Medina,  Ohio 

Entered  at  the  Postoffiee.   Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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Ox  THE  ROADSIDE  Oil  the  Way  to  town  I 
cut  a  stock  of  sweet  clover  that  measuretl  S 
feet  lacking  an  inch. 

Editor  HrTCHixsox  took  his  bees  out  of 
the  cellar  in  the  night,  and  had  a  bad  case 
of  mixing.  He  thinks  there  is  less  mixing 
with  very  small  entrances. 

AxoTHER  REA.sox,  uot  giveii  by  ]\[rs.  Corn- 
stock,  why  women  should  keep  liees  is  that 
some  of  them  may  write  such  delightful  ar- 
ticles as  that  one  on  women  and  bees.  p.  995. 

"A  HEAA'Y  FLOW  from  roi)/  source  will  al- 
icaijs  check  and  sometimes  cure  either  black 
or  foul  brood.""  page  988.  You  are  entirely 
right  in  that.  Mr.  Editor — a  point  not  gener- 
rally  understood  in  this  country  as  it  is  in 
Europe. 

^VHILE  ALL  may  be  true  that  J.  A.  Green 
says,  page  1193.  it  should  uot  be  forgotten  that 
a  difference  might  be  expected  between  this 
and  the  older  countries  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  foul  brood  longer,  and  so  their 
bees  are  more  nearly  immune. 

••The  uxbouxd  zinc  boards  will  probably 
sag  on  the  brood-frames  below."  page  1012. 
True:  liut  some  lay  a  J-inch  strip  across  the 
frames  at  the  middle,  and  that  takes  away 
the  sag.  [Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  I 
knew  this  was  being  done,  but  never  thought 
to  speak  of  it. — Ed.] 

Some  good  talk  by  J.  A.  Green,  p.  992. 
about  emptying  supers.  But  isn"t  it  a  little 
hard  on  the  back  to  put  his  super  on  the 


Hoor?  We  seldom  have  a  case  that  needs  the 
weight  of  the  feet;  but  when  a  speciallv  hard 
case  comes  we  sit  (sometimes  stand)  upon  it 
while  on  the  table. 

J,  A.  Gkeex,  give  me  vour  hand.  You 
have  struck  it  exactly,  page  991,  ••Let  gov- 
ernment take  possession  of  all  bee-territory 
as  something  separate  from  the  lantl.  anil 
lea.se  or  sell  it  I)y  itself,"  If  a  bee-keeper  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  why  should  he  not  be 
as  secure  in  his  right  as  a  cattle-raiser? 

Prof,  H,  A.  Surface,  who  is  closelv  watch- 
ing the  alfalfa-in-the-East  matter,  writes.  •■It 
is  my  opinion  that  it  yields  honey  only  when 
the  season  is  dry,  and  when  it  "is  permitted 
to  grow  until  the  proper  time  ,  ,  ,  I  note 
that  one  of  our  railroads  has  sowed  it  ex- 
tensively along  the  l)auks  of  the  road,  appar- 
ently to  cover  the  soil  and  hold  it  ,  .  ,  I 
must  admit  that  it  has  not  been  an  important 
honey-producing  plant  in  this  State,  although 
the  present  outlook  may  he  good  for  it," 

C.  H,  Howard  bought  hives  with  perpen- 
dicular wiring,  and  found  comb  built  clear 
down  to  the  Ijottom-bar,  but  uot  with  hori- 
zontal wiring.  If  he  will  inquire  closely  he 
may  Und  that  some  special  means  was  used, 
other  than  the  wiring,  to  have  the  comb 
built  down,  I  had  some  -SOOO  frames  with 
perpendicular  wiring,  aid  the  bees  Ijuilt  to 
the  l)Ottom-]xir  no  better  than  with  the  hori- 
zontal wiring,  [I  do  not  know  to  what  vou 
refer  by  ••special  means:  "  but  I  know  this: 
That  perpendicular  wiring  Avill  permit  of  the 
foundation  reaching  from  the  top  down  to 
the  ])ottom-bar:  while  with  the  horizontal 
this  would  not  be  possible  without  danger  of 
buckling. — Ed,] 

A  waterixg-place  for  bees  that  I  like 
very  much  has  been  used  this  season.  Take 
a  tub  (I  have  used  half  of  a  barrel  sawed  in 
two):  pour  in  water,  and  then  all  the  cork 
chips,  or  cork  dust  you  can  without  having  it 
dry  on  top.     The  bees  alight  on  any  part  of 
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it,  ami  work  over  it  just  as  they  would  on 
damp  ground,  and  never  a  bee  is  drowned. 
So  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  it  works  for  feeding 
sugar  syrup.  [I  believe  your  plan  of  wa- 
tering bees  would  be  excellent;  but  I  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  for  outdoor  feed- 
ing of  syrup  vmless  that  syrup  were  made 
very  weak,  say  four  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
sugar.  In  that  condition  it  would  be  liable 
to  sour  before  it  could  all  be  taken  up.  In- 
deed, we  have  been  caught  that  way  this 
season  already — not  with  this  form  of  feed- 
er, but  with'  another  form.  The  idea  of 
using  the  weak  synip  was  to  reduce  the 
scramble  of  T:)ees  against  each  other — that  is, 
make  it  so  weak  that  bees  do  not  like  to 
fight  for  it.— Ed.] 

"The  v^'ire  will  be  in  the  septum  of  the 
naturally  built  comb,  provided  the  coml)- 
guide,  or  narrow  strip  of  foundation,  is  placed 
directly  on  the  central  line  on  the  under  side 
of  the 'top-bar,"  p.  1013.  Yes,  the  wire  will 
be  in  the  septum  at  the  top;  but  whether  it 
follows  the  wire  down,  depends.  I  think 
bees  build  natural  comb  always  vertically. 
They  will  build  upon  foundation  lying  hori- 
zontally; but  wires  have  nothing  to  do  with 
deciding  the  place  of  the  septum.  Mr.  Hurst's 
bees  had  the  septum  where  the  wire  was, 
not  because  they  followed  the  wire,  but  be- 
cause the  wire  happened  to  be  where  they 
wanted  to  build  the  septum.  Let  him  give 
them  a  pei-pendicular  wii'e  loose  enough  to 
be  waving,  or  in  any  way  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  see  if  "the  "septum  follows  the 
wire.  [In  your  remarks  here  you  seem  to 
have  in  mind  pcr'imndicuJar  wiring,  some  of 
which  may  be  of  a  wavy,  irregular  line.  1 
had  in  mind  horizontal  wiring — drawn,  not 
as  taut  as  a  fiddle-string,  but  tight  enough  to 
be  in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  Under  such 
conditions  my  statement  will  be  Iwrne  out,  I 
think,  by  actual  tests,  except  that  the  septum 
may  vary  a  little  at  times,  especially  if  the 
hive  be  not  plumb,  or  if  the  frame  hang  a 
little  out  of  the  perpendicular. — Ed.] 

"The  FACT  that  the  plant  (sweet  clover) 
will  not  grow  on  cultivated  lanils  "  is  an  ex- 
pression used  on  p.  989.  I  wish  you  Avould 
tell  us  just  what  ycm  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor. I  think  swe'et  clover  will  grow  on  any 
cultivated  land  here,  the  only  thing  in  the 
direction  of  your  statement  being  that  when 
grown  on  soft  ground  it  is  likely  to  be  killed 
by  heaving  in  the  winter.  [Perhaps  the  lan- 
guage is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be;  yet  take 
it  literally  and  I  stand  by  the  statement. 
You  seem  to  have  gotten  the  impression  that 
-sweet  clover  would  not  grow  on  soft  or  till- 
able land.  I  simply  meant  to  say  that  cul- 
tivation (i.  e.,  cutting  off  the  weeds),  would 
keep  sweet  clover  off  from  any  good  soil, 
therefore  the  plant  would  not  grow  on  cul- 
tivated land;  but  as  this  brings  up  several 
interesting  questions,  A.  I.  R.  desires  to  add 
a  little  at  this  point: 

Sweet  clover  with  us  will  grow  on  any  kind 
of  ground;  but  it  is  not  often  seen  here  in 
our  cultivated  fields,  and  I  do  not  exactly 
know  why:  Imt  it  certainly  seems  to  grow 


better  along  the  roadsides — yes,  clear  up  to 
where  the  Avagon-wheels  pound  it  down  and 
drag  it  in  the  dirt;  and  it  grows  luxuriantly 
on  ground  so  poor  that  no  other  plant  will 
gi'ow — not  even  ovir  hardiest  and  most  per- 
nicious weeds.  I  have  had  it  sometimes  get 
into  our  rich  ground  among  the  strawber- 
ries; and  single  plants  sometimes  grow  there 
with  wonderful  luxuriance — so  much  so  that 
in  a  little  time  it  would  take  a  strong  man 
to  pull  them  up  by  the  roots.  Then  there 
is  another  thing:  When  we  undertake  to  sow 
sweet-clover  seed  as  we  sow  other  clover 
seeds  on  good  clover  land,  it  seems  to  be  a 
hard  matter  to  get  a  stand.  It  grows  sponta- 
neously where  one  would  least  expect  it;  but 
when  you  try  to  grow  it  in  a  field  like  other 
clovers  it  does  not  seem  to  take  to  cultiva- 
tion. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  doctor,  you  have 
had  some  disappointment  yourself  in  getting 
a  field  of  sweet  clover  with  a  nice  stand. — 
A.  L  R.] 

"If  you  will  refer  back  to  a  part  of  this 
discussion  you  will  see  that  we  were  talking 
about  stray  virgins  just  returning  from  their 
mating-trips, "  etc.,  footnote,  page 988.  Scan- 
ning pages  825,  808,  and  929,  I  find  first  men- 
tion of  returning  from  mating-trips,  p.  929. 
and  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I 
think  you  had  no  warrant  for  introducing  it 
there.  AVhat  we  were  talking  aliout  was  your 
saying,  page  825.  "It  is  my  impression  that  a 
young  queen,  when  she  enters  the  other  hive 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  into  the  open 
air  to  mate,  would  in  many  cases  supplant 
the  old  mother."  No  returning  from  a  mat- 
ing-trip  in  the  case,  you  see.  Now  lefs  get 
the  two  separate  cases  plainly  l)efore  us. 
First,  what  will  happen  if  a  virgin,  either  by 
design  or  accident,  enters  another  hive  with 
a  laying  qiieen?  My  opinion  is  that  she  will 
always  be  killed  unless  the  laying  queen  be 
one  which  the  bees  desire  to  supersede.  You 
seem  to  liold  the  same  opinion,  page  989,  but 
give  as  a  reason  "that  such  virgins  will  be 
no  match  for  a  laying  queen."  There  we 
are  at  outs  again.  When  a  virgin  is  okl 
enough  to  be  recognized  as  a  rival.  I 
think  she  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  laying 
queen  with  her  Inirden  of  eggs.  Indeed,  is 
not  the  virgin  at  this  time  at  the  height  of 
her  activity  and  strength".'  fresher,  too,  than 
a  virgin  just  returning  from  the  exertion  of 
a  mating-trip?  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  the  workers,  not  the  laying 
queen,  put  the  virgin  out  of  commission. 

Second,  what  happens  when  a  virgin  re- 
turning from  her  mating-trip  enters  the 
wrong  hive?  As  a  witness  in  the  case  my 
testimony  is  of  little  value  beside  yours,  as 
you  have  had  so  much  more  to  do  with  queen- 
rearing.  If  you  say  you  know  that  a  virgin 
entering  the  wrong  hive  on  i-eturning  from 
her  mating-trip  almost  always  supplants  the 
laying  queen.  I  accept  your  testimony.  But 
if  you  base  your  belief  upon  the  reasoning 
you  give,  then  I  demur.  You  say,  "She 
knows  that,  as  soon  as  she  gets  into  the  hive, 
there's  a  laying  queen  there,  and  she  makes 
for  her,  and  usually  comes  oft'  victorious." 
You   are  pn)l)al)ly  giving  that  as  your  sup- 
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position  iu  the  case.  Allow  me  to  give  my 
supposition.  If  such  a  virgin  should  go 
coui'sing  through  one  of  my  hives  in  search 
of  the  laying  que^m  I  should  consider  the 
workers  very  derelict  if  they  did  not  prompt- 
ly seize  and  imprison  her  without  allowing 
her  the  chance  of  touching  the  old  laying 
queen.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  vii'gin  returning 
from  her  mating-trip  is  sometimes  roughly 
handled  by  her  own  bees,  as  testified  by  her 
lacerated  wings  Y  Would  foreign  bees  l)e 
likely  to  treat  her  with  greater  respect? 
[The'  first  reference  whii-h  you  give  above, 
you  see,  relates  to  a  case  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  mating-queeu  returning  from  a 
flight — that  is  to  say,  conditions  iu  lioth  cases 
are  practically  the  same.  The  interloper 
gets  into  the  hive,  not  as  an  introduced  vir- 
gin, but  as  a  virgin  ready  for  flight,  acciden- 
tally, as  it  were,  going  into  a  hive  with  a  lay- 
ing queen.  You  must  not  take  too  literally 
the  construction  of  the  language.  As  to  the 
other  points,  although  I  may  be  mistaken.  I 
think  you  would  have  occasion  to  modify 
your  opinions  if  you  were  to  take  a  hand  in 
rearing  two  or  three  thousand  queens.  I  re- 
ferred all  of  these  points  to  our  various 
queen-breeders,  and  got  liack  practically  the 
same  answer;  so  I  feel  sure  I  am  right  in  my 
premises,  except  that  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  the  yoiing  virgin  thinks,  or  exactly 
what  she  does,  when  the  hive  is  closed.  I 
offered  the  theory  to  explain  why  an  intro- 
duced virgin  is  rejected  when  an  interloper 
is  accepted:  and  let  me  say  right  here  that  a 
virgin  a  day  old  is  a  weak  and  feeble  affair: 
and  a  laying  queen  is  quite  sure  to  recognize 
such  an  "affair"  as  a  rival — dangerous,  not 
for  what  she  is  th( ».  l)ut  for  what  she  may 
6e.— Ed.] 


A  wave  of  warm  humanity 
Lifts,  with  its  sweet  fraternity, 
Godward,  and  all  is  well. 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Frederick  D.  Webley,  M.  D. 


AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE  A  FIRE.— II.  KISGS  19:  12. 

It  is  worth  all  we  have  suffered  to  have  such  a  spir- 
it called  out.  May  we  never  go  back  to  the  old. — Sun 
Francisco  Exam  iner. 

What  of  the  niyht.  brave  captain — 
What  of  the  night ':    Oh  tell. 
If  thou  dost  know, 
By  the  tides  that  flow. 
That  the  morn  with  its  ruin  dire. 
And  the  night  with  its  doom  of  tire, 
Have  passed,  and  all  is  well. 

This  of  the  night,  brave  comrade. 
This  of  the  night:  The  spell 

Of  greed,  of  gold. 

And  of  self-love  old. 
Dies,  and  a  spirit  fraternal 
Draws  with  a  love  eternal — 

God  lives,  and  all  is  well. 

The  hours  are  pregnant,  comrade, 
When  high  noon  strikes.    The  swell 

Of  the  coming  tide. 

As  the  ocean  wide 


The  above  lines  were  sent  me  by  the  au- 
thor, together  with  a  photo  representing  the 
total  destruction  of  Santa  Rosa  at  the  time 
San  Francisco  was  destroyed.  Dr.  Webley 
suft'ered  the  loss  of  all  he  had,  and  yet  seems 
to  be  in  no  way  depressed  by  the  terrible  or- 
deal to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  Anoth- 
er friend  in  California  says  of  that  State, 
"With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still;"  but 
he  adds  laconically,  "She  won't  keep  still." 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural (Jazcttc,  of  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia, concerning  honey  in  England.  It  is 
so  comprehensive  in  its  nature  that  it  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  honey-produc- 
ers of  this  country: 

The  Acting  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales,  in 
London,  reports  that  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
for  imported  honey  into  the  British  market  are  Ja- 
maica, California,  and  Chili.  The  average  importa^ 
tions  annually  amount  to  about  1000  tons,  of  which 
about  530  tons  come  from  Chili,  and  the  rest  in  small 
lots  from  various  sources.  A  few  years  back  Chili 
contributed  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
trade;  and  in  1901.  which  was  marked  by  the  greatest 
importation  of  honey  for  many  years.  Chili  supplied 
586  tons  of  the  total  of  1.535  tons.  Jamaica  being  next 
with  4.50  tons.  London  is  the  principal  distributing 
center  for  Great  Britain,  the  bulk  of  imports  being 
consumed  at  home,  though  shipments  are  also  made 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  chief  characteris- 
tics necessary  to  render  honey  suitable  for  the  British 
market  are  flavor,  color,  and  clearness,  flavor  being 
the  most  important.  The  best  honey  should  be  sweet 
and  clean  in  flavor,  and  "pale  set  clear  "  in  appear- 
ance. 

Amber  honey  is  the  next  in  grade,  and  brown  honey 
is  regarded  as  inferior.  Honey  is  used  in  England 
both  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  as  a  table  deli- 
cacy. California  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  (outside 
Great  Britain  itself)  for  table  honey,  and  it  comes 
packed  in  cases,  which  are  considered  more  suitable 
for  this  class  of  trade.  Jamaica  honey  is  chiefly  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  this  branch  the 
most  suitable  packages  are  kegs  and  barrels  contain- 
ing 2  to  3  cwt.  each.  A  certain  proportion  of  Jamaica 
honey  also  comes  packed  in  cases  for  table  use.  Aus- 
tralian is  used,  generally  speaking,  only  for  certain 
manufacturing  purposes,  on  account  of  the  peculiari- 
ty of  flavor. 

The  present  prices  of  honey  (Jan.  1,  1906)  are:  Fin- 
est, 20s.  to  25s.  ($4.8.5  to  $6.00)  per  cwt.;  ordinary,  14s. 
to  18s.  The  higher  range  of  prices  would  be  for  the 
finest  table  honey,  and  the  lower  range  would  repre- 
sent the  price  of  the  ordinary  commercial  article. 
These  prices  are  considered  moderate,  and  somewha 
below  the  average.  Much  of  the  Jamaica  honey  is 
sold  at  17s.  to  18s.  per  cwt.  Australian  is  regarded  by 
the  principal  dealers  here  as  being  worth  5s.  less  per 
cwt.  than  Jamaica;  and  under  these  circumstances 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  scope  for  our  honey 
in  Great  Britain  unless  it  can  be  sent  over  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  12s.  ($2.90)  per  cwt.,  including  all 
charges. 

Regarding  the  prejudice  against  Australian  honey, 
this  feeling  is  apparently  a  deep-rooted  one,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  is  based  o'n  the  experience  of 
mixed  or  inferior  samples  which  have  reached  Eng- 
land. If  some  of  the  excellent  "  box "'  honey  produced 
in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales  could  be  sent  here, 
the  bad  impression  might  be  removed. 

HONEY  LEMONADE. 

For  those  who  appreciate  the  taste  of  hon- 
ey, and  who  enjoy  cool  drinks  in  hot  weath- 
er, the  following  may  be  of  intei-est.  Pre- 
pare leiuonade    in    the    usual  way,  but   use 
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good  thick  extracted  Iiouey  instead  of  sugar. 
A  delightful  new  flavor  is  obtained  that  is 
quite  dift'erent  from  the  taste  of  honey  or  of 
ordinary  lemonade. 


The  American  Btc  Journal  has  put  in 
some  new  department  headings.  The  "Old 
Reliable"  seems  to  be  able  more  than  to 
hold  its  own. 


THE  FERRIS  HIVE-LIFTING  DEVICE. 

Owing  to  a  large  number  of  engravings  to 
go  with  it.  we  were  compelled  to  leave  out 
of  this  issue  the  article  by  A.  K.  Ferris  de- 
tailing his  system  of  producing  honey.  It 
will  show  a  set  of  machines,  or  lifting- 
derricks,  not  only  for  handling  the  hives 
but  for  lifting  heavy  supers  off  from  the 
brood-nest  temporarily  while  the  latter  is  be- 
ing examined.  In  short,  the  frailest  kind  of 
woman  can  use  this  apparatus,  handling 
hundreds  of  pounds  weight  with  very  little 
effort.  Two  other  lifting-devices  will  he 
illustrated  and  described  as  well. 


THE      PROBLEM     OF     HIKED     HELP     IN     THE 
APIARY. 

The  editor  of  the  Beview,  in  commenting 
on  the  difficulty  of  getting  help,  stated  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Assocui- 
tion  some  one  criticised  the  methods  of  Mr. 
E.  D.  Townsend.  The  latter  admitted  that 
other  methods  might  be  better  for  the  man 
who  is  doing  his  own  work,  but  that  he,  Mr. 
Townsend.  was  developing  a  system  that 
could  be  turned  over  to  ordinary  hired  help. 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  truth  in  this.  Some 
people  are  skillful  workers,  but  have  no  abil- 
ity to  instruct  others  to  ilo  what  they  can  do 
successfully.  The  great  difference  between 
success  and  failure  lies  in  the  ability  to  han- 
dle help  and  make  that  help  do  your  work, 
or  at  least  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  you  can  do 
it  youi'self. 


AN    EDITOR  IN   THE    FIELD. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Editor  Hutch- 
inson, in  connection  with  his  brother  Elmer, 
is  operating  several  out-yards  in  the  raspber- 
ry regions  of  Northern  Michigan.  Some  of 
the  editorials  of  late  in  the  Review.  I  imagine, 
are  written  outdoors  on  a  hive-cover,  the 
fingers,  perhaps,  daulied  up  with  propolis. 
Somehow  there  is  a  crispness  alxnit  editorial 
buzzings  from  the  field.  At  all  events,  the 
Beview  is  redolent  nowadays  with  some  in- 
teresting experiences  of  the  editor.     His  ar- 


ticles telling  of  his  experience  in  wintering 
bees  and  moving  them  by  train  and  l)y  wag- 
on up  in  Northern  Michigan  make  very  in- 
teresting reading. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  forced  to  go  outdoors 
on  account  of  his  health.  Perhaps  the  mis- 
fortune of  ill  health  is,  after  all,  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Gleanings  sincerely  hopes  that 
Bro.  H.  will  not  only  get  a  good  reserve  of 
health,  but  lots  of  honey:  and  last,  but  not 
least,  some  practical  suggestions  for  his 
brother  bee-keepers  who  are  struggling  with 
the  same  prol)lem  of  ■•long-range"  bee- 
keeping. 

queen-cage  CANDY;  IMPORTANT  FOR  EVEKY 
QUEEN-BKEEDEK. 

In  selecting  an  extracted  honey  to  use  for 
making  a  queen-cage  candy,  it  is  veri/  impor- 
tant that  the  source  of  that  honey  be  known. 
If  unknown  it  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  to 
disinfect  it  from  any  pos.sible  germs  of  black 
or  foul  brood.  One  boiling  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. Boil  it  one  hour  and  let  it  stand  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  boil  again  another 
hour.  This  is  better  than  Ijoiling  three  hours 
all  at  one  time. 

One  can  readily  see,  if  he  will  I'eflect  a 
moment,  how  foul  brood  might  he  spread 
through  the  agency  of  bee-canily.  Most  of 
the  mailing-cages  now  are  self-introducing 
by  the  bees  eating  out  the  candy  and  finally 
releasing  the  queen.  Suppose  this  candy  is 
contaminated  with  germs  of  black  or  foul 
brood.  The  chances  are  that  the  colony  to 
which  this  queen  was  introduced  would  soon 
show  symptoms  of  disease,  even  though  the 
colony  or  bee-yard  Avhence  this  queen  came 
might  be  perfectly  healthy. 

This  matter  is  so  important  that  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  our  apicultural  ex- 
changes bring  the  matter  before  their  read- 
ers. In  the  mean  time  the  pui'chaser  of  the 
(jueens,  if  he  wishes  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
taking  no  risk,  may  reeage  the  queen  re- 
ceived in  the  mails,  introducing  her  hj  means 
of  bee-candy  made  of  honey  out  of  his  own 
yard.  

THE  VALUE  OF  A  ROBBER-TRAP. 

About  the  best  way  to  stop  robbing,  when 
it  first  gets  started,  is  to  catcli  them  all  in  a 
rol>ber-trap.  We  will  say  here  is  a  colony 
or  nucleus  that  is  being  robbed.  Take  the 
hive  away  and  put  it  down  cellar  or  in  a 
building  "temporarily.  Put  in  place  of  this 
hive  another  empty  one  containing  a  comb 
of  honey.  Over  the  entrance  on  the  inside 
thei-e  should  be  two  or  three  bee-escapes 
that  will  let  bees  enter  but  not  escape  back 
into  the  open  air.  Keep  this  robber-trap  on 
the  stanil  until  all  flying  rol^lxn-s  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  "trap:"  then  take  trap  and 
all  into  the  i-ellar  and  keep  them  there  for  a 
week.  or.  better  still,  move  the  trouble- 
makers to  an  out-yard  two  miles  away  from 
the  home  bees  where  the  pilfering  took  place. 
The  trap  catches  all  the  roljljers.  and  pre- 
vents them  from  being  an  annoyance  for 
days  afterward.  Not  only  that,  it  prevents 
them  also  from  stirring   up  other  bees  and 
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getting  them  into  the  fraeas.  When  a  bad 
ease  of  robbing  is  started,  it  involves  only  a 
eomparatively  small  number  of  bees.  If 
these  are  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  homes 
they  will  liring  1)aek  a  horde  of  others,  and 
will  thus  keep  the  apiary  in  an  uproar  for 
days  and  weeks.  Whenever  there  happens 
to  be  the  least  bit  of  sweet  exposed  these 
chronic  thieves  will  rush  out  and  start  a  fu- 
rore inside  of  a  very  few  minutes.  But  trap 
them,  oi%  as  suggested  in  our  last  issue,  kill 
them  all  together,  anil  then  you  will  get  at 
the  very  source  of  the  troul)le. 

Kobljing  is  like  a  case  of  smallpox,  diph- 
theria, or,  if  you  please,  foul  or  black  brood. 
It  should  be  stopped  at  the  very  lieginning. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  play 
woi'se  mischief  with  a  queen-rearing  yard 
than  pilfering  bees  prying  into  every  en- 
trance. 

One  might  suppose  that  it  would  be  sim- 
ply impossible  to  trap  out  all  the  rol)l)ers. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  of 
them,  compared  with  the  whole  uuml)er  of 
Ijees  in  the  yard,  ai'e  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  of  stealing.  Even  if  we  had  to  kill 
them  all  after  trapping,  the  loss  would  not 
1)6  very  great:  but.  happily,  they  can  be 
saved,  and  useil  in  an  out-yard;  or,  may  be, 
let  out  in  the  home  yard  after  they  have 
been  confined  a  week  in  a  cool  dark  place, 
where  they  will  have  a  chance  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  or  to  be  more  exact,  perhaps,  for- 
get all  about  their  .past  escapade. 


BEE   AXl)   HONEY   EXHIBITS   AT   OUR   COUNTY 
fairs:    HOW  TO   DEVELOP  A   HOME   MAR- 
KET  BY  MEANS  OF  LIVE-BEE   SHOM^S. 

I  PKOJiiSED  last  fall  that  I  would  remind 
our  readers  of  the  importance  of  preparing 
bee  and  honey  exhiljits  at  the  coming  county 
fairs.  Arrange  right  now  for  space.  In- 
stead of  going  insitle  of  the  fairhouse  I  would 
advise  putting  up  a  temporary  booth  out- 
doors, or  rent  a  tent  from  some  camper  who 
has  just  returned  from  his  vacation.  Prepare 
a  nice  honey  exhil)it.  showing  honey  in  its 
different  forms. 

To  draw  a  crowd,  get  inside  a  wire-cloth 
cage,  one  big  enough  to  hold  yourself  and  a 
hive  of  bees.  W^hile  an  attendant  is  prepared 
to  make  sales,  you  or  some  one  else  should 
get  into  the  cage,  barearmed.  bareheaded, 
without  coat  or  vest,  and  shake  the  bees  into 
a  Ijig  dishpan.  Now  shake  the  pan  until  the 
Iwesare  thoroughly  demoralized,  rolling  them 
over  and  over.  In  this  condition  you  can  do 
almost  any  thing  Avith  them,  providing  you 
do  not  pinch  them.  Gently  pass  the  two 
hands  under  the  liall  of  bees,  moving  them 
very  slowly  until  you  have  your  hands  full, 
theii  hold  them  before  the  astonished  crowd. 
Crowds?  oh,  yes!  the  people  will  fairly  swarm 
around  your"  exhibit.  When  you  get  the 
crowd,  thoi  is  the  time  U)  give  a  nii-e  little 
talk  aliout  bees  and  honey.  While  you  are 
talking  your  attendant  should  show  an  ex- 
tractor as  well  as  other  appliances.  Tell  the 
people  who  you  are,  where  your  Ijee-yards 
are  loc-ated,  and  hand  out  honey-leaHets  and 


Ijlank  postal  cards  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress: explain  that  honey  is  a  wholesome 
sweet,  much  safer  and  better  than  ordinary 
cane  sugar,  and  far  better  than  most  candy, 
Ans\\'er  all  the  questions  the  crijwd  may  put: 
and  if  you  do  not  sell  honey,  and  lots  of  it. 
it  irill  be  your  own  fault. 

Your  sales  for  two  or  three  days,  while  the 
fair  is  in  progress,  will  more  than  pay  ex- 
penses, and  will  give  you  a  permanent  ad- 
vertisement that  may  enable  you  to  dispose 
of  your  own  crop  right  in  your  own  locality 
at  twice  or  possibly  three  times  the  price  you 
would  get  by  shipping  it  to  the  city.  If  the 
experience  of  others  is  duplicated,  you  may 
sell  a  great  deal  more  than  you  produce. 

In  connection  with  your  exhihit  of  bees  you 
ought  to  have  a  couple  of  observatory  hives. 
A  one-frame  nucleus  with  glass  sides  is  bet- 
ter than  a  whole  hive  with  glass  sides,  al- 
though we  advise  the  use  of  both. 

There  should  be  a  large  placard  out  in 
front  of  the  demonstrating-cage,  stating  that 
that  hive  of  Ijees  will  be  handled  at  such  and 
such  hours.  Arrange  the  periods  for  bee 
demonstrations  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  oth- 
er things  on  the  ground  that  may  pull  away 
your  own  crowd.  Then  rememl^er  to  make 
your  main  demonstration  just  about  the  time 
people  are  going  home,  for  then  is  the  time 
they  will  buy. 

THE    NATIONAL    PURE-FOOD    LAW:    WHAT   IT 
WILL  DO  FOR  THE  BEE-KEEPER. 

As  our  readers  probably  know  by  this 
time,  we  now  have  a  national  pure-food  law 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  pure-food 
laws  in  over  two-thirds  (jf  the  States,  is  go- 
ing to  put  the  business  of  producing  pure 
honey  on  a  much  i^etter  basis.  The  States 
that  have  such  laws,  especially  where  there 
are  energetic  and  honest  food"  commission- 
ers, have  stopped  the  practice  of  adulterat- 
ing and  misbranding  to  a  very  great  extent: 
but  so  long  as  there  was  no  national  law  the 
spurious  food  products  were  imported  into 
Territories  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  into  States  that  had  no 
laws.  But  now  that  we  have  a  national 
pure-food  law,  the  practice  of  mixing  an  in- 
ferior with  a  better  article  of  food,  or  mis- 
laranding,  will  be  very  largely  curtailed  if 
not  stopped  altogether. 

Our  I'eaders  will  remember  that  there  was 
a  concern  in  Kansas  City  that  used  to  put 
out  glass  packages  purporting  to  contain  a 
pure  article  of  liquid  honey,  but  which,  in 
fact,  was  almost  pui'e  glucose.  The  label 
boi'e  the  specious  wording,  "Kellogg's  Pure 
W^hite-clover  H(jney,  Medina,  Ohio."  By 
this,  you  see  the  vender  endeavored  to  bor- 
row, "or  I  had  Ijetter  say  steal,  the  reputation 
of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  no  one  putting  up  honey  in  glass 
or  any  other  form  at  Medina  but  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  We  threatened  prosecution,  but 
found  it  would  be  difticult  to  make  out  a 
case,  as  the  concern  had  not  actually  used 
our  name.  But  it  came  as  near  it  as  possi- 
ble, and  succeeded  in  sending  out  its  prod- 
ucts until  well-meaning    bee-keepers   every 
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now  and  then  would  write  us,  asking  if  we 
wei"e  connec-ted  with  the  men  or  concern 
bearing  the  name  Kellogg  of  Medina;  and  if 
so,  why  we  allowed  such  a  miserable  con- 
coction as  Kellogg's  honey  to  issue  from  this 
town. 

But  now  under  the  pure-food  law  the  so- 
called  "Kellogg"  will  not  be  allowed  to  do 
an  intei'state  business,  selling  any  form  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  article,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  honey  or  something  else. 

There  were  various  other  concerns  putting 
up  what  purported  to  ))e  honey,  even  in 
States  that  had  rigid  pure-food  laws.  Now 
•they  will  have  to  quit  the  business  unless 
they  reside  in  a  State  where  there  is  no  pure- 
food  law,  in  which  case  they  will  have  to 
confine  their  sales  entirely  within  the  bor- 
ders of  their  State.  If  any  of  their  product 
goes  into  some  other  State,  however,  trouble 
is  likely  to  arise. 

UnfoVtunately,  some  States  have  pure-food 
laws  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  na- 
tional law;  and  the  legislatures  of  the  vari- 
ous States  will  be  urged  to  make  the  neces- 
sary amendments  so  that  it  will  be  possilile 
to  sell  nothing  but  the  strictly  pure  article, 
or  adulterated  iirand,  for  exactly  what  it  is. 

The  Association  of  Retail  Gi'ocers  is  very 
much  pleased  over  the  new  law.  Their 
president  has  already  expressed  himself  as 
believing  that  the  law  "will  result  in  much 
purer  food  products  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  have  for  many  years." 

The  effect  of  the  law  can  not  fail  of  doing 
great  good  ultimately  to  the  general  business 
of  bee-keeping.  Consumers  have  been  so 
often  disgusted  with  the  nauseating  produt^ts 
masquerading  uniler  the  name  of  "honey" 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  be 
willing  to  buy  freely  even  a  piare  article. 
Unfortunately  a  large  percentage  of  the  con- 
sumers at  least  will  not  know  that  a  nation- 
al pure-food  law  is  in  force;  and  they  will 
be  equally  ignorant  of  the  enactment  of  any 
statute  w'ithin  their  own  State  affecting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  various  foods. 

Every  bee-keeper  should  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  ascertain  if  his  State  has  a  pure-food 
law,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  enforced.  If 
he  finds  he  has  protection,  both  from  his 
•own  State  as  well  as  from  the  national  gov- 
ernment, let  him  make  a  strong  handle  of 
the  fact  that  the  consumer  may  now  buy  his 
honey  without  fear  of  adulteration. 

The  new  national  pui'e-food  law  will  now 
put  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  say  there 
is  no  manufactured  comb  honey.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  it,  Uncle  Sam  would 
put  a  stop  to  its  manufacture  because  he 
would  prohiljit  the  maker  from  doing  an  in- 
terstate liusiness. 


ANOTHER  USE  FOR  BEE-STINGS. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  Mr.  Jones  who  keeps 
bees  near  Penfield,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  was 
telling  a  little  crowd  of  a  queer  customer  he 
had  for  bees  a  short  time  ago.  The  man 
wanted  a  colony  of  bees.  He  said  he  want- 
ed the  worst  stingers  they  had  in  the  yard. 


Now,  Mr.  Jones  had  a  hive  of  vicious  hy- 
brids that  he  wanted  to  get  riil  of,  and  they 
soon  made  a  bargain.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, his  s  ngiilar  customer  proceeded  to 
take  off  his  hat,  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves. 
unl)utton  his  collar,  turn  it  back,  then  jerk- 
ed the  cover  off  the  hive,  gave  it  a  kick,  and 
let  the  bees  sting  him.  Jn  explanation  he 
told  a  story  that  so  impressed  me  that  Mr. 
Jones  and  I  called  on  the  person  in  question 
— an  old  gentleman  named  W.  S.  Langdon, 
of  the  same  place,  Penfield.  Mr.  Langdon, 
who  is  a  steady  old  farmer,  said  something 
as  follows: 

"For  several  years  I  had  been  trying  first 
one  doctor  and  then  another  to  see  if  they 
could  cure  me  of  a  troublesome  form  of  ec- 
zema; but  doctor  after  doctor  seemed  to 
have  no  success  in  getting  rid  of  the  dis- 
ease. Finally  one  day  a  swarm  of  bees  lit 
on  an  apple-tree  near  my  liome.  and  in  hiv- 
ing it  I  got  severely  stung  on  the  arms,  face, 
and  neck.  There  were  so  many  of  the  stings 
that  I  turned  spotted  all  over,  and  came 
near  fainting;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  1 
began  to  get  over  the  effect,  and  the  ecze- 
ma left  me  right  off  from  that  moment,  and 
I  did  not  have  any  more  of  it  for  over  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  came  l>ack 
again,  and  began  to  be  so  troul^lesome  I 
went  to  Mr.  Jones  and  bought  a  swarm  of 
bees  as  he  has  told  you." 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  mentioned  the 
matter  to  any  of  the  doctors,  and  he  replied: 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  our  family  physician  said 
right  away  that  one  of  their  medical  journals 
contained  an  account  of  a  woman  who  was 
cured  of  eczema  in  much  the  same  way." 

"But,  Mr.  Laugdon.  have  the  bee-stings 
proved  to  be  a  remedy  since  you  bought  that 
stinging  colony  of  Mr.  Jones'.'" 

"  Yes,  in  a  measure;  but  the  cure  has  not 
been  as  complete  as  in  the  first  case,  because 
I  can  not  manage  to  get  the  bees  to  sting 
me  as  they  did  then." 

It  would  look  a  little,  friends,  as  if  the 
bees  had  tired  of  the  fun  as  soon  as  they 
found  out  what  our  good  friend  bought  them 
and  kept  them  for.  1  have  given  you  the 
facts  as  I  could  gather  them. 

While  on  this  subject  I  might  mention  that, 
at  the  Philadelphia  field  day.  Dr.  Frank 
McGlinn  came  on  the  stand  before  the  auili- 
ence,  and  Mr.  Selser  explained  that  Mr.  M. 
had  been  for  years  obliged  to  go  about  on 
crutches  on  account  of  rheumatism.  Through 
the  use  of  bee-stings  he  had  discarded 
crutches,  and  was  able  to  get  around  pretty 
well  without  them.  Mr.  Selser  said  he  would 
now  come  before  the  audience  and  show 
them  how  he  "took  his  medicine."  He  bar- 
ed his  arm  nearly  to  the  elbow,  then  picked 
bees  off  from  a  comb  held  by  an  attendant, 
and  made  them  sting  his  'ijare  arm  fifty 
times.  Mr.  Selser  said  if  any  one  doubted 
about  taking  fifty  stings  he  could  come  for- 
ward ami  see  the  stings  still  i-emaining  in 
the  arm.  When  somebody  asked  if  it  was 
not  a  pretty  tough  remedy  he  replied  that  it 
was  not  as  tough,  and  did  not  last  as  long  as 
the  rheumatism  did. — A.  1.  K. 
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Coffversatioos 

with 

DooJittI 
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AVHERE   KEEP    HOXEY:    WHAT    MAKES     CO.MB 
HONEY   SWEAT   OR    LEAK  ? 

"This  is  S.  E.  Brown:  and  I  believe  this 
is  Mr.  Doolittle.  is  it  not  ? "' 

"Yes.  this  is  Doolittle.     Well  named." 

"Well,  by  your  size,  and  what  I  read  of 
yon.  I  have  my  doubts  in  the  matter  of  be- 
ing well  named." 

"Yes.  well  named.  Big  man — do-little. 
But  what  fan  I  do  for  you  this  hot  day.  Mr. 
Brown ".' ' ' 

"It  is  hot,  surely." 

"Yes.  our  August  days  are  often  very  hot. 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  Let  us  sit  down 
hei'e  in  the  shade  of  this  basswood-tree. 
Father  set  out  this  tree  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  nothing  has  pleased  me  in  the  tree  line 
tetter  than  this.  It  is  the  very  first  of  all 
the  basswood-trees  to  bloom,  so  that  I  know 
to  a  day  when  the  basswood  bloom  opens: 
and  right  over  there  is  one  he  set  later,  after 
I  was  married,  and,  strange  to  say.  that  is 
the  very  latest  to  bloom,  so  that  I  have  right 
here,  within  a  stone's  throw,  the  knowledge 
of  the  limit  of  the  basswood  bloom." 

"That  is  quite  an  item,  surely.  But  how 
much  is  the  difference  in  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing ?  " 

"The  earliest,  or  the  tree  we  are  sitting 
under,  opens  from  the  first  day  of  July  to 
the  15th,  according  to  the  season.  This  year 
it  was  the  8th:  and  it  is  generally  from'  the 
5th  to  the  10th.  The  1st  and  tte  loth  are 
the  extremes — the  first  for  a  very  early  sea- 
son, and  the  last  for  a  very  backward'  one. 
Then  the  late-blooming  tree  commences  to 
blossom  about  ten  days  after  the  first  bloom 
opens  on  this  early  tree." 

"I  see.  So  you  have  ten  days  of  bass- 
wood  bloom." 

' '  Not  jvist  that  way.  It  is  ten  days  from 
the  time  the  first  opens  to  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  latest.  Then  each  tree  is  in 
bloom  from  six  to  ten  days,  just  in  accord 
with  the  amount  of  hot  or  cool  weather  while 
they  are  in  bloom,  so  that  we  have  from  16 
to  20  days  of  basswood  bloom  here  on  the 
lowlands:  and  this,  with  a  continuation  up 
to  and  on  the  high  hills  to  the  south,  has 
given  me  in  certain  best  years  as  high  as  28 
days  of  continuous  flow  from  basswood." 

"My  1  that  almost  takes  my  breath  away." 

"And  so  it  did  Do-little  s,  that  year  w&en 
each  colony  gave  an  average  of  166  pounds 
of  section  honey.  But  no  Tjreath  was  taken 
away  this  year,  for  our  almost  continuous 
rains,  together  with  mostly  east  air,  which 
is  against  the  secretion  of  nectar,  allowed 
the  basswood  season  to  come  to  an  end  with 
almost  no  honey  in  sight  from  that  source. 


But  I  judge  you  did  not  come  to  talk  about 
basswood  honey. "" 

"That  is  right.  I  want  to  know  where 
you  keep  your  honey  after  it  is  off  the  hives. 
My  clover  honey  is  looking  quite  badly. 
Why  does  honey  ooze  out  of  the  comb  after 
it  is  taken  from  the  hive  and  stored  away?" 

"This  is  a  (juestion  which  is  often  asked, 
and  one  that  confronts  every  comb-honey 
producer  sooner  or  later." 

"I  think  it  is  l)ecause  the  bees  did  not 
thoroughly  ripen  this  honey  before  I  took  it 
from  the  hives.     Am  I  right ':  " 

•'Let  us  talk  the  matter  over  a  little  and 
see.  Whether  ripened  or  not.  the  honey  can 
ooze  from  the  cells  only  after  l>eing  capped, 
on  account  of  a  larger  Inilk  of  liquid  being 
in  the  cell  afterward  than  there  was  at  the 
time  the  bees  sealed  the  cell.     Do  you  agree?" 

"I  guess  I  shall  have  to." 

"This  can  come  fi'om  only  one  source, 
which  is  always  brought  about  by  either 
cool,  damp  weather,  or  a  non-circulation  of 
air.  or  both.  Honey  swells  only  as  it  be- 
comes dau)p.  and  the  first  that  will  be  seen 
of  that  dampness  will  be  in  the  unsealed 
cells  which  have  honey  in  them  where  the 
honey  will  become  so  thin  that  it  will  stand 
out  beyond  the  cells,  or.  in  other  words,  the 
cells  will  be  heaping  full." 

' '  I  guess  you  are  getting  at  the  matter 
rightlv,  for  that  was  just  what  I  fii'st  no- 
ticed.'' 

"Yes:  and  if  the  dampness  remains,  the 
cappings  of  the  sealed  honey  will  soon  be- 
come transparent,  while  the  honey  from 
those  unsealed  cells  will  commence  to  run 
out,  daubing  every  thing  below  it.  and, 
eventually,  if  the  cause  is  not  removed,  the 
cappings  to  the  cells  will  burst,  and  the 
whole  will  become  a  sickening,  souring 
mass. ' ' 

"Well,  I  guess  you  are  nearly  right:  for 
quite  a  little  of  mine  has  liegun  to  ooze  from 
the  unsealed  cells,  while  the  combs  where 
they  are  sealed  is  taking  on  a  watery  ap- 
pearance. ' ' 

"Where  do  you  keep  your  honey?" 

"In  an  unused  room  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  where  it  would  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible. ' ' 

"About  as  I  expected.  When  I  first  com- 
menced to  keep  bees  I  stored  my  honey  in 
just  such  a  room,  thinking  that  was  just  the 
place  for  it,  so  vou  need  not  think  that  you 
have  been  making  a  mistake  others  have 
not." 

"How  did  you  find  out  what  the  trouble 
was?" 

"Mrs.  D.  wished  to  use  that  room  for 
household  purposes,  so  I  had  to  abandon  it 
and  take  a  I'oom  upstairs  for  the  honey.  As 
this  upstairs  room  was  fearfully  hot  I  feared 
the  result:  but  when  I  came  to  crate  the  hon- 
ey for  market,  lo  and  behold:  I  found  that 
all  this  sweating  and  souring  had  not  taken 
effect  that  year,  for  the  honey  was  so  thick, 
even  in  the'  unsealed  cells  about  the  edges  of 
the  sections,  that  it  would  not  run  out  —  no, 
not  even  when  the  sections  were  laid  down 
flat  on  their  faces.     I  took  the  hint,  and  ever 
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since  then  my  honey  has  been  stored  in  the 
hottest  room  possible." 

"But  you  do  not  lug  all  youi*  honey  up- 
stairs, do  you?" 

"No.  But  I  know  of  several  bee-keepers 
who  do,  and  of  some  who  have  elevators  for 
the  purpose,  which  saves  this  lugging." 

"How  do  you  manage  youi'sV  ' 

"Soon  after  tinding  out  that  honey  must 
be  kept  in  a  warm  room  to  keep  perfect,  I 
built  me  a  shop  and  honey-house  combined, 
locating  the  room  for  comb  honey  in  the 
southwest  corner,  and  painting  the  outside, 
or  the  south  antl  west  sides  to  this  room  (on 
the  outside)  a  dark  color,  so  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  would  be  absorbed;  and  when  I  had 
one  or  more  tons  of  honey  in  this  room  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  honey  during  the  day 
would  carry  or  hold  over  night,  so  that  I 
had  a  continuous  temperature  of  from  75  to 
95  degrees,  day  and  night  for  weeks,  or  till 
the  honey  was  crated  and  marketed." 

' '  Do  you  keep  your  honey  there  now  '/ ' ' 

"No.'  When  I  sold  out  I  had  to  build  a 
honey-room  again,  so  I  put  a  lean-to  on  the 
south  side  of  the  barn.     Want  to  see  it  V  " 

"Yes,  please." 

"Well,  here  we  are." 

"W^hew  I  but  this  is  awfully  hot." 

"Somewhat  warmer  than  the  shade  of  the 
old  basswood,  I  admit." 

"How  hot  is  it '!  " 

"A  glance  at  the  thermometer  there  will 
tell  you." 

"Just  an  even  100,  as  I  live." 

"Yes,  this  room  often  goes  up  to  100  de- 
grees, as  the  whole  outside,  roof  and  all,  is 
painted  with  red  paint,  which  makes  it  fully 
as  hot  as  if  bla(^k  wei"e  used." 

"But  don't  the  honey  ever  melt  down 
here  ? ' ' 

"Never,  so  far." 

"And  does  the  honey  keep  .good  here  Y" 

"Never  had  any  thing  equal  it." 

"How  much  did  such  a  lean-to  cost  ? " 

"The  material  cost  a))out  $55.00:  but  as 
half  of  it  is  for  my  automobile-room,  as  you 
will  notice,  $30  to  $35  should  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  the  material  for  a  honey-room  large 
enough  for  the  honey  from  50  to  100  colo- 
nies." 

"Surely,  there  is  your  auto.  And  that 
picture  in  the  August  1st  Gleanings  is  per- 
fect too.  And  you  can  run  it,  with  its  load 
of  honey,  right  in  here,  with  the  honey  right 
in  the  honey-room,  just  where  you  want  it. 
My  !  but  that's  handy  ! " 

"Yes;  and  when  it  is  so  muddy  that  I  can 
not  use  the  auto  I  drive  the  horse  and  wagon 
right  in  here  on  the  barn  floor,  when  it 
comes  through  this  door  almost  as  easily  as 
it  unloads  from  the  auto." 

"That's  so.  And  in  no  case  do  you  have 
to  carry  the  supers  of  honey  more  than  from 
five  to  eight  feet.  But,  say !  the  tempera- 
ture in  this  barn  almost  feels  cold  after  com- 
ing out  of  that  honey-room.  I  had  never 
thought  of  a  lean-to  for  a  honey-room;  and 
I  have  got  a  barn  situated  similar  to  this, 
and  I  can  fix  things  all  right.  A  lean-to  I 
must  have,  and  I  will  have  one  for  my  honey. 


No  more   leaky,  watery,  sour  honey  on  my 
plate." 

"All  right.  But  let  me  just  whisper  that 
you  put  your  sleepers  and  abutments  untler 
your  floor  thick  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  honey  you  may 
chance  to  have  should  a  good  year  come 
when  you  pile  the  room  full." 


m 


ANTS  THE  GREATEST  ENEMY  OF  BEES. 

Especially  those  in  the  Troj)ics;  How  to 
Combat  Them. 

BY  W.   K.   MORRISON. 

Your  cori'espondent  in  South  Africa  who 
wants  to  know  how  to  protect  his  bees 
against  the  attacks  of  ants  asks  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  very  important  question  to  nearly 
all  tropical  bee-masters.  Those  who  have 
never  lived  or  traveled  much  in  the  tropics 
can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  ex- 
traordinary numl^ers  of  tropical  ants  and 
their  wonderful  abilities.  When  I  tell  my 
friends  that  some  species  of  ants  will  tunnel 
under  a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Lou- 
don Bridge  they  think  I  am  guilty  of  telling 
a  traveler's  tale:  but  there  is  the  I)est  grouml 
for  so  stating.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  put  a 
limit  to  their  abilities  and  extraordinary  en- 
ergy and  industry. 

Ants  are  said  to  be  the  masters  of  South 
America,  and  with  truth.  Some  are  relent- 
less enemies  of  bees  —  I  mean  those  with 
carnivorous  instincts  chieHy.  while  some  like 
honey  as  a  food.  There  may  l)e  2000  differ- 
ent species  of  ants  in  South  America,  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  practically 
nothing  is  known  about  them,  the  subject 
being  so  vast  that  few  or  none  care  to  attack 
the  problem.  South  America  is  immensely 
rich  in  ants,  bees,  and  wasps,  next  to  man 
himself  the  most  highly  organizetl  of  all  ani- 
mals. Down  there  the  ants  are  everywhere. 
They  have  their  nests  in  the  loftiest  ti'ees, 
and  in  tunnels  far  underneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  and  they  tackle  any  thing  and  eve- 
ry thing  day  and  night. 
"  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  part  of  the 
world  can  compare  with  South  America  in 
this  respect;  but  South  Africa  has  a  good- 
ly share.  Years  ago  I  read  such  authorities 
as  Huber,  Forel,  Moggridge,  and  McCook; 
but  their  observations  apply  principally  to 
European  and  North  American  species;  and 
what  the  natives  say  can  not  always  be  relied 
on.  So  it  is,  if  any  one  is  very  much  bother- 
ed with  these  enemies  he  will  have  to  depend 
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very  murh  on  his  own  oljservations  except- 
ing what  few  hints  he  may  get  here  and  there. 

I  read  up  the  tropical  authorities  on  ants 
such  as  Bates,  Wallace,  and  Bell;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  latter,  I  could  glean 
nothing  from  them  in  regard  to  the  habits  of 
ants:  and  if  we  have  to  light  ants  we  must 
uuderstanil  their  ways. 

Mr.  O.  ().  Poppletcm,  of  Florida,  has  re- 
cently graphically  descril^ed  the  actions  of  an 
ant  common  to  his  State,  which  makes  des- 
perate assaults  on  hive  Ijees.  Strange  to  re- 
late, the  same  species  is  common  to  South 
America,  and  is  there  a  relentless  and  undy- 
ing enemy  of  bees.  The  worst  of  it  is,  it  does 
most  of  its  ravaging  at  night.  It  is  also  no- 
madic in  its  halMts — a  scjrt  of  Arab  among 
the  ants.  It  is,  therefore,  what  entomologists 
term  an  Eciton  or  driver  ant.  If  it  hatl  an 
al)idingplace  as  other  ants  have  we  could  de- 
stroy its  home:  but  it  has  a  nasty  habit  of  en- 
camping handy  for  the  struggle.  It  is  no 
coward  or  sluggard.  It  will  just  as  readily 
attack  a  strong  colony  as  a  weak  one:  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  some  parts  they 
are  numerous  enough  to  destroy  all  the  colo- 
nies at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees  within 
three  days.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
how  many  the  l)ees  may  kill,  more  ants  jump 
to  the  attack  till  superior  numbers  gain  the 
day.  The  Ritssians  i-ould  get  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  from  them  preparatory  to  the 
next  war.     Before  I  understood    them  very 


MORRISON  S   ANT-PROOF   BEE-SHED   FOR   THE 
TROPICS. 

well  I  used  to  nail  up  my  hives  every  eve- 
ning and  open  them  in  the  morning;  but  some- 
times they  managed  U>  gain  an  entrance 
somehow,  and  then  a  l)attle  would  ensue. 
The  bees  would  holler  something  like  this — 
"Help!  help  I  help!  blue  murder!  bee-keeper, 
wake  up! "  and  I  got  so  used  to  it  that  at  the 
first  onslaught  the  shouts  of  the  l^ees  would 
wake  me  right  up.  Then  I  Avould  get  a  light 
and  discover  the  "leak,"  nail  up  the  hive, 
and  retire  to  rest.  In  daytime  they  would 
encamp  in  .nvanns  unilerneath  the  hives, 
patiently  awaiting  their  opportunity.  This 
kind  of  thing  gives  a  man  an  eerie  feeling  of 
insecurity,  especially  when  he  is  the  only 
owner  of  bees  for  many  leagues  around. 
Why  didn't  I  put  the  legs  of  the  hives  in  cans 
of  water?     I  did,  but  to  little  purpose.     The 


frogs  (crapeaus)  came  and  played  with  the 
water  till  it  all  splashed  oufr^this  in  the 
night  too.  An  mals,  too,  thought  I  placed  it 
there  for  their  lieuetit. 

Gradually  I  tliscovered  the  only  way  to 
keep  l)ees  in  hot  countries  w^as  to  construct 
an  ant-proof  shed.  I  give  an  illustration  of 
a  shed  the  result  of  my  ol)servations. 

The  ant  I  refer  to  is  not  the  only  one  by 
any  means  which  ])ee-keepers  have  to  dread. 

Some  of  these  may  be  circumvented  l)y  de- 
stroying their  nest-s— and  there  are  nests  100 
feet  around  or  so,  and  perhaps  6  feet  deep  in 
the  earth.  In  Triniciad  and  Eastern  Vene- 
zuela the  "para-sol"  ant  is  very  destructive 
to  plantations,  particularly  to  cacao  (choco- 
late). The  planters  resort  to  various  devices 
to  destroy  the  nests.  Some  puddle  the  wh(jle 
nest,  but  that  is  expensive,  costing  something 
like  ten  dollars  a  nest.  Bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  gasoline  are  very  effectively  used,  but 
are  disguised  under  fanciful  names  and  sold 
at  a  large  profit. 

Picric  acid,  nitroglycerine,  and  gunpowder 
can  also  be  used,  and  crude  petroleum  is  one 
of  the  best  remeiiies  where  one  can  get  it 
cheaply. 

The  "parasol"  is  a  leaf -cutting  ant,  and 
bears  a  great  reseml)lance  to  the  ant  just  de- 
scril;)ed;  in  fact,  I  can't  see  the  dift'erence; 
but  in  habits  it  is  entirely  dift'erent.  The  par- 
asol ant  builds  an  immense  nest,  w^orks  in 
daytime,  eats  vegetation,  and  is  not  a  nomad. 
There  are  many  ants  which  may  be  combat- 
ed by  the  same  means  as  the  parasol  ant— 
that  is,  by  using  IMsulphide  of  carbon  or  gas- 
oline. The  ABC-  says  use  a  crowltar  to 
make  a  hole,  and  then  put  in  the  l^isulphide; 
Init  that  is  a  poor  w^ay.  Do  nothing  to  clog 
up  the  pasages  in  the  nest;  drop  some  carbon 
into  each  hole,  and  then  cover  up  the  nest 
with  a  piece  of  canvas.  The  gas  wliich  is 
generated  is  heavier  than  air,  and  will  sink 
to  the  remotest  coi'ners  of  the  nest,  killing  all 
life  in  its  course. 

Where  ants'  nests  are  near  the  home,  some- 
thing may  be  done  l)y  digging  out  the  nest  a 
little  at  a  time,  allowing  the  chickens  to  eat 
the  larva3  (ant  eggs).  But  th.ere  is  nothing 
like  a  shed  properly  constructed. 

Construct  a  good  l)ig  tin  cup  around  each 
post,  and  fill  the  same  half  full  with  tar. 
Water  may  be  used.  ))ut  it  is  not  a  tenth  as 
effective  as  tar;  besides,  the  tar  preserves  the 
post.  The  illustrations  will  show  just  how 
to  do  this.  Water  may  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  cups  on  top  of  the  tar.  It  is 
safe  to  say  no  in.sect  or  other  animal  will 
touch  the  same.  Ants  hate  tar  for  two  rea- 
sons— its  smell  is  vile,  and  it  sticks  their  feet. 
The  stingless  bees  plaster  a  sort  of  bird-lime 
around  their  entrance-hole  so  sticky  no  ant 
cares  to  negotiate.  The  Jiives  should  be  very 
simple — no  gable  roofs,  no  porticoes,  no  quilts, 
nothing  that  will  form  a  refuge  for  ants. 
Closed-end  frames  with  a  space  at  the  entl 
■will  not  answer,  and  don't  pay  good  money 
for  division-boards  or  followers,  for  some 
species  of  ants  will  actually  make  their  home 
inside  the  hive  and  keep  robl)ing  and  teasing 
the  bees  all  the  while.     And  there  is  nothing 
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like  a  shed  for  bees  in  hot  counti'ies,  both 
for  the  comfort  of  the  apiarist  and  the  bees. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  queens,  clipping 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  perforated  zinc 
honey-boards  should  be  used  if  extracted 
honey  is  being  run  for.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
project  the  eaves  of  the  shed  far  over  the 
hives.  This  causes  too  much  shade,  and  the 
bees  can  not  see  the  entrance  at  eventide. 

If  the  climate  is  damp  I  prefer  the  morning 
sun  to  strike  one  row  of  hives  and  the  setting 
sun  the  other  row.  The  bees  work  better — 
far  better:  and  the  apiarist  himself  can  do 
more  work  than  if  out  in  the  open.  In  the 
little  matter  of  stings  thei"e  will  be  about 
three-fourths  less.  To  prevent  fire  the  roof 
should  be  of  iron  or  tin. 


ANTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


How  to  Destroy  them ;  their  Habits. 


BY  D.   E.   BEST. 


Mr.  McCready's  ant-fight  with  bees,  page 
148,  is  nothing  new  to  me.  Mr.  Poppleton's 
reply  is  very  correct,  only  I  use  coal  oil  in- 
stead of  hot  water  to  kill  them,  as  the  re- 
maining odor  of  the  oil  is  very  efficacious  in 
keeping  away  those  that  are  not  killed.  In 
your  footnote,  Mr.  Editor,  I  see  you  call  the 
above  a  very  interesting  contribution,  hence 
I  will  give  you  some  of  my  trials. 

I  have  to  fight  with  those  big  half-inch 
ants  and  some  smaller  ones,  say  about  one- 
fourth  inch  long,  almost  every  summer,  and 
they  are  very  troublesome  wherever  they 
once  take  hold.  They  kill  a  bee  almost  as 
quick  as  a  watch-tick — that  is,  if  they  get  it 
the  right  way.  Sometimes  the  dead  bees 
have  the  same  appearance  they  do  when 
drowned  in  fat.  Mr.  Poppleton  says  a  great 
many  of  the  ants  will  also  be  killed;  but  how 
the  bees  do  this  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Why 
can  he  not  see  the  bees  sting  the  ant?  I 
think  I  have  seen  that.  He  also  says  chick- 
ens are  fond  of  ants  and  their  eggs.  I  know 
they  are:  and  whenever  you  can  not  laugh, 
but  would  like  to,  simply  take  six  or  more 
young  chicks  and  put  them  in  the  middle  of 
an  ant-nest;  then  I  am  sure  you  can  laugh, 
and  heartily  too,  as  the  youngsters  will  learn 
their  dancing  right  there.  They  put  in  three 
and  four  and  all  kinds  of  steps. 

I  have  one  hive  where  the  ants  took  posses- 
sion three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I  tell  you  I 
have  to  keep  a  close  watch  every  summer 
else  they  will  kill  that  colony  of  bees  very 
soon.  I  once  thought  I  had  killed  or  driven 
away  every  ant  and  egg,  and  hence  neglect- 
ed to  watch.  Then  one  day  I  noticed  the 
bees  flew  no  more.  I  then  went  close  to  the 
hive  to  see  the  cause.  I  finally  saw  quite  a 
lot  of  those  big  ants  in  the  entrance,  and 
they  simply  kept  away  the  field  bees.  When- 
ever one  or  moi'e  bees  came  near,  ants  stood 
ready  on  their  hind  legs,  and  they  almost 
jumped  up  to  catch  the  bee.  Bees  inside 
had  to  stay  inside  else  they  had  to  enter  a 
big  fire,  wliich  would  have  resulted  in  sure 
death.     Then  I  went  for  my  "gun,"  which 


meant  coal  oil,  and  gave  the  outside  ants  a 
dose.  I  then  opened  the  hive  and  took  out 
every  frame  and  comb,  and  by  so  doing  I 
found  that  ants  had  filled  about  half  way  up 
three  or  four  of  the  outside  comljs  with  chaff 
from  the  outside  body.  Now,  how  many 
eggs,  about  the  same  size  as  the  ants,  they 
had  in  that  chaff  I  can  not  say:  but  it  was 
terrilile.  So  again  I  gave  that  hive  a  good 
overhauling,  and  thought  I  had  surely  won 
the  battle;  but  later  on  I  found  still  more  of 
the  pests.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  same 
nuisance  will  also  kill  trees:  and  whenever 
you  plant  vegetaljle  seeds  or  plants  in  such 
ant-nests,  that  means  an  entire  failure,  for 
they  are  sure  to  ruin  or  kill.  I  remember 
that,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  had 
cabbage  in  the  same  field  for  several  years, 
and  there  was  a  certain  spot  where  the 
plants  always  siiffered  more  or  less.  On  ex- 
amination I  found  a  big  ant-nest  in  the  same 
spot,  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  the  same  nest  is 
there  still,  although  the  field  is  now  in  clo- 
ver. 
Best's,  Pa. 


THE     LITTLE     RED     ANTS;    HOW    TO   PREVENT 
THEM    FROM   BOTHERING    BEFS. 

In  regard  to  those  red  ants  you  spoke  of 
on  page  148,  Feb.  1,  we  have  them  here. 
They  live  in  ti'ees,  stumps,  etc.  They  are  a 
nuisance  around  a  hive.  We  also  have  a  lit- 
tle ant  that  only  tantalizes  the  ))ees.  The 
remedy  I  use  is  this:  I  have  all  my  hives  on 
stands,  ten  or  twelve  on  a  stand,  supported 
by  four  posts,  or  legs.  I  get  some  very 
coarse  flannel,  or  old  norse-l)lankets,  tear  in 
strips  a]x)ut  six  inches  wide,  wrap  them 
tightly  around  the  posts,  but  leaving  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  strip  loose  so  that  it 
flares  out  somewhat  from  the  post.  This 
hairy  woolen  goods  makes  their  headway 
impossible,  for  they  will  not  go  up  inside  the 
cloth  and  then  down  the  cloth  and  up  again 
on  the  outside.  Pour  a  little  kerosene  on 
this,  and  the  ants  will  never  bother  the  bees. 
We  use  something  similar  on  the  fruit-trees, 
etc.  Ed.  J.  Cole. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  WEST  SPIRAL  QUEEN-CELL  PRO- 
TECTOR. 


Some  of  the  Different  Uses  to  which  they 
Can  be  Put;  Queen-nursery. 


BY   N.    D.    WEST. 


In  forming  a  queen-nursery  with  the  West 
spiral  wire  cage,  make  a  cell-bar.  saw  out 
some  slats  i  inch  thick  by  H  wide,  and  J 
inch  longer  than  the  inside  measure  of  the 
length  of  your  brood-frame.  In  these  slats 
bore  |-inch  holes,  or  a  little  larger  if  the 
larger  cages  are  used.  Bore  the  holes  as 
close  to  each  other  as  you  can  and  not  split 
the  slat,  for  a  cell  or  a  cage  bar  (see  Fig.  1). 

Now  go  and  get  as  many  queen-cells  as 
you  have  holes  in  the  cell-bar.  Place  the 
queen-cells  in  the  spiral  queen-cell  protector; 
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then  put  the  tiu  covers  over  the  cells  (Fig.  2), 
and  put  the  cell-protector  into  the  lai'ge  end 
of  the  long  spiral  cage  as  you  would  put  a 
cork  into  a  bottle  for  a  stopper.  Turn  the 
cell-protector  around  two  or  three  times  and 
screw  it  fast  to  the  cage;  then  put  a  cage 
thus  prepared  in  each  hole  in  the  cell-bar. 


Ce/?  Bar- 


feed  CcJP 


FIG.   1. 

This  cell-bar  may  then  be  fitted  into  an  emp- 
ty brood-frame  about  two  inches  below  the 
top-l)ar  of  the  frame.  I  like  it  better  to  have 
the  top-bar  of  the  frame  removed  all  but  the 
ends  to  hang  in  the  rabbets  of  the  hive. 
Prepare  the  brood-frame  with  notches  made 
in  the  frame  ends  to  receive  the  cell-bar. 


FIG.  2. 

When  wooden  cell  cups  are  used,  having 
the  cells  made  on  them  and  all  nicely  capped 
over,  you  can  use  the  cage  in  the  same  way 
in  the  cell-bar.  Make  a  cell-bar  if  you 
choose,  the  same  length  as  the  top-bar  of 
your  Ijrood-frame;  and  by  taking  out  one 
brood-frame  lay  the  cell-bar  containing  the 


caged  cells  loosely  in  the  place  of  the  frame, 
and  put  a  quilt  over  all  until  the  queens 
hatch.  The  llange  on  the  cell  cup  will  keep 
the  cages  from  falling  through  the  holes  of 
the  cell-bar.  However,  I  hatch  the  most  of 
my  queen-cells  by  hanging  the  united  cell- 
protector  ami  cage  by  their  spurs  on  one 
side  of  a  lirood-comb.  I  prefer  to  hatch 
them  in  hives  that  have  no  loose  queens. 
The  bees  will  then  feed  and  care  for  the 
young  queens.,  when  they  are  hatched,  through 
the  coils  of  the  cage. 

HARD   STOKE   CANDY  VALUABLE    FOR   INTRO- 
DUCING QUEENS. 

For  an  introducing-cage  I  know  of  nothing 
so  convenient  as  the  spiral  cage.  I  intro- 
duce nearly  all  of  my  queens  with  it,  and  a 
piece  of  hard  store  candy  for  a  cage-stop- 
per. Queens  that  have  not  been  sent  through 
the  mail  I  introduce  at  one  operation — that 
is,  I  remove  the  condemned  queen,  and  at 
once  put  in  a  new  caged  queen  before  clos- 
ing the  hive  if  I  have  the  queen  to  put  in. 
I  use  a  piece  of  hard  store  candy,  1|  inches 
long  or  less  (according  to  the  length  of  time 
I  want  the  queen  confined 
in  the  cage).  The  candy 
is  put  in  the  large  end  of 
the  cage,  and  then  I  place 
a  nail  or  toothpick  through 
the  spiral  below  the  candy 
(see  Fig.  3),  to  keep  the 
candy  from  falling  down' 
on  the  queen.  The  bees 
will  eat  the  candy  from  all 
sides  through  the  cage,  and 
make  the  candy  smaller 
in  diameter.  In  an  ordi- 
nary swarm  a  piece  of 
candy  1^  inches  long  will 
keep  the  queen  confined  48 
houi's.  If  you  raise  the 
same  length  of  piece  of 
candy  so  that  it  will  protrude  i  inch  or  more 
above  the  cage,  the  bees  will  liberate  the 
queen  in  less  time,  for  they  will  eat  away 
the  candy  much  faster  above  the  cage. 

I  introduce  queens  more  frequently  by 
hanging  the  cage  by  its  spur  on  the  side  of 
a  comb  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  where 
there  is  room  for  it.  When  it  is  necessary, 
spread  the  combs  apart  a  little  to  make 
room  for  the  cage.  I  do  sometimes  lay  the 
caged  queen  on  top  of  the  frames  under  the 
quilt  or  under  the  frames  on  the  hive  bot- 
tom. In  all  cases,  place  the  cage  so  the 
candy  will  not  fall  out  of  the  cage.  Let  the 
bees  eat  the  candy.  Do  not  open  the  hive 
for  a  week  after  the  queen  is  liberated. 

Many  queens  get  killed  by  opening  the 
hive  too  soon  after  the  queen  is  liberated 
from  the  cage,  which  often  frightens  the 
new  queen  and  causes  her  to  scramble  through 
and  among  the  stranger  bees  excitedly,  and 
for  this  cause  many  queens  get  balled  and 
finally  killed. 

To  use  the  spiral  cage  in  the  baby  nuclei, 
the  holes  in  the  cover  to  receive  the  cage 
should  be  large  enough  for  the  cage  to  go  in 
very  loosely. 
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BEE-ESCAFES. 

These  long  spiral  cages  are  good  bee-es- 
capes. Many  who  are  using  them  prefer 
them  to  all  "others,  especially  in  handling 
comb  honeJ^     I  use  them  altogether,  and  can 


via.  4. 

rid  clumps  of  coml)  honey  of  their  l)ees  in 
less  than  half  the  time  that  I  can  with  any 
other  device  that  I  kntnv  of.  It  is  nei-essary 
to  know  how  to  use  them  (see  Fig.  4). 


CARING  FOR  OUR  BEES. 


A  Practical  Way  to  do  it  After  tliey  Have 

Swarmed;  How  to  Work  in  Hanuoiiy 

with  Nature. 


BY    E.    W.    ALEXANDEK. 


While  many  are  trying  to  invent  some 
unnatural  complicated  hive,  with  the  erro- 
neous belief  that  it  will  prevent  bees  from 
ilesiring  to  swarm,  and  still  others  are  rec- 
ommending equally  unnatural  methods  in 
spending  valuable '  time  in  changing  their 
brood  from  hive  to  hive  all  over  the  apiary, 
in  hopes  that  they  can  overcome  one  of  the 
sti-ongest  natural  laws  that  the  Creator  has 
stamped  indelil)ly  on  our  bees.  I  for  one  will 
try  to  use  the  intelligence  God  has  given  me 
to  work  in  harmony  with  his  law,  and  see 
if,  by  so  iloing,  we  "can  not  accomplish  far 
more,  and  at  the  same  time  do  it  much  easi- 
er, than  to  work  continually  in  discord. 

If,  in  the  past,  man  hatl  only  let  reason 
harmonize  a  little  more  with  natural  law  the 
world  would  have  been  the  better  for  it. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  noticed  re- 
cently that  I  was  sorry  to  see;  that  is,  some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  tha"t  swarming  is  a  curse 
to  bee-keeping,  and  that  it  is  a  bane  to  our 
welfare. 

Let  us  consider  which  of  all  the  many  the- 
ories and  methods  that  are  now  before  us  is 
the  practical  one  to  care  for  a  colony  that 
has  just  swarmed,  in  order  that  they  can  all 


be  united  again,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
away  with  any  desire  to  swarm  again  that 
season.  From  a  long  and  extensive  experi- 
ence along  this  line  we  hnd  the  following 
method  far  l)etter  than  any  other  that  has 
ever  been  made  pul:)lic.     It  "is  this: 

HOW   TO   MAKE   THE   SWAKM    CONTENTED. 

We  will  suppose  the  colony  is  swarming, 
and  we  give  them  a  hive  whicli  has  its  frames 
filled  with  foundation.  This  will  give  them 
a  t-hance  to  use  up  the  material  for  wax  that 
is  fast  accumulating  in  their  bodies:  and  aft- 
er they  are  all  in  the  new  hive  we  will  ))ring 
it  Imck  to  the  parent  colony  and  set  it  on 
top,  facing  an  opposite  direction.  This  gives 
them  a  new  location  to  work  from,  and  is  of 
much  importance.  Now  leave  them  undis- 
turjaed  until  about  night  of  the  fourth  ilay, 
then  just  before  dark  set  the  new  swarm  to 
one  side  out  of  the  way  and  remove  every 
comb  from  the  old  colony  and  shake  the 
bees  in  the  grass  two  or  three  feet  from  their 
hive,  and  Ije  sure  you  remove  every  queen- 
cell  from  their  combs  and  return  them  to 
the  old  liive:  then  shake  the  comlxs  of  the 
new  swarm  on  top  of  the  other  iiees  in  the 
grass:  look  up  their  queen  and  let  her  run 
mto  the  okl  hive  with  some  of  her  own  been. 
Now  put  on  an  excluder:  and  if  you  are  rim- 
ning  your  bees  for  extracteil  honey  set  the 
hive  of  new  drawn  coml)s  on  top  of  the  ex- 
chuler,  and  the  colony  will  all  work  in  har- 
mony together.  If  you  are  running  your 
bees  for  t-omb  honey,  put  on  supers  of' sec- 
tions hlled  with  founilation.  This  will  ena- 
ble them  to  continue  liuilding  comix  which 
has  much  to  do  with  their  becoming  satisfied. 
Now  as  to  why  this  method  is  a  success:  I 
will  say  it  is  all  natural.  First,  the  bees  have 
been  gratified  in  their  desire  to  swarm:  their 
queen  has  returned,  during  the  four  days 
she  was  in  the  new  hive,  to  her  normal  con- 
dition of  egg-laying;  the  bees  have  and  are 
working  oft  the  accumiilated  wax  that  na- 
ture hatl  given  them,  and  they  l)ei*ome  satis- 
lietl  with  a  new  location:  the  old  colony  that 
had  a  lot  of  young  queens  maturing  has  lost 
them  all,  they  hardly  know  how.  ami  gladly 
welcome  their  mother  home  again,  while  the 
bees  that  (constituted  the  swarm  are  so  ile- 
moralized  ))y  losing  their  location  that  they 
soon  form  a  line  down  one  side  of  the  hive 
to  the  old  entrance.  This  gives  us  again  a 
strong  full  colony  ready  to  settle  down  to 
work:  and,  if  properly  careil  for,  they  will 
gather  more  honey  than  under  any  other 
conditions.  With  us,  not  five  per  cent  when 
treated  as  above  show  any  desire  to  swarm 
again  during  the  season.  I  will  ailmit  that 
he  who  is  competent  to  care  for  only  a  few 
colonies  may  prevent  swarming,  and'  secure 
a  fair  surplus  by  this  endless  amount  of  tin- 
kering with  his  brood:  but  it  is  unnatural,  dis- 
couraging, and  demoralizing  to  the  bees,  and, 
if  practiced  by  our  extensive  honey-producers, 
would  i-equire  so  much  help  that,  from  a 
money  point  of  view,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  a  Hat  failure. 

I  do  not  like  to  tear  down  the    theories 
of  any  man  without  substituting  something 
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better  in  their  place,  which  I  am  sure  I  have 
given  in  the  abuve.  Since  we  practiced  this 
method  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  colony  swarm, 
anil  often  wish  that  moi-e  of  our  bees  would 
swarm  than  do.  for  we  are  sure  to  get  our 
largest  sm-plus  from  colonies  that  are  treat- 
eil  as  above  ilescribed. 

I  don"t  think  that  there  is  any  other  condi- 
tion a  colony  of  bees  can  be  in  where  they 
will  work  with  such  perseverance  as  when 
their  desire  to  swarm  has  been  gratified. 
Some  of  the  nearest  apiaries  to  us  have 
swarmed  a  great  deal  this  season,  while  Ave 
have  had  only  81  swarms  all  told  up  to  Aug. 
1,  and  this  from  an  apiary  of  750  colonies, 
and  about  20  of  these  were  caused  by  a 
blunder  we  made  in  June. 

I  speak  of  this  small  per  cent  of  swarms 
during  a  decidedly  swarming  year  to  show 
that,  while  we  allow  our  bees  to  carry  out 
their  natural  instinct,  we  also  apply  natural 
methoils  to  work  in  harmony  with  their  de- 
sires, thus  ))ringing  tw<j  or  more  elements  to 
work  t(jgether,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
success. 


This  article  was  mostly  written  last  March, 
so  it  could  appear  in  Gleanings  in  time  for 
you  to  try  this  method  during  the  summer: 
but  sickness  prevented  me  from  finishing  it 
until  now.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  far  behind 
what  it  should  have  been;  but  1  could  not 
help  it:  and  as  this  is  my  first  attempt  at 
writing  for  nearly  four  months  I  wish  to 
thank  many  friends  for  their  kind,  sympa- 
thizing, and  encouraging  letters  iluring  my 
illness:  and  especially  do  I  thank  those  who 
sent  me  boxes  of  l)eautiful  fragrant  flowers. 
When  these  tokens  of  respect  were  In'ought 
to  my  l)ed  I  could  only  say.  "Ohl  why  do  my 
friends  do  so'/"  It  is  my  sincere  hope  and 
prayer  that  you  will  all  live  to  a  good  okl 
age,  anil  that  the  greatest  of  all  l)lessings. 
good  health,  will  lie  yours  to  the  end. 

Delansou,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1. 


CHAMBERS'  CELL-STARTING  DEVICE. 


Further  Particulars  ("ouoerninjj;  the  Method 
Desorihed  on  Page  293 ;  the  Use  of  a 
(jamers-hair  Bru.sh  for  Transfer- 
rins: Larva?. 


BY  J.   E.  CHAMBERS. 


[For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  we  reproduce 
the  cut  that  appeared  on  paye  294. — Ed.1 

Since  the  pul)lication  of  my  article  in  the 
March  1st  issue  of  Gleanings  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  asking  for  additional  in- 
formation regarding  my  cell-starting  device, 
and  also  for  a  moi'e  explicit  tlescription  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  said  device. 
In  answer  to  all  these  inquirers  and  others 
who  may  lietrome  interested  I  will  state  that 
I  have  done  my  best  in  this  article  to  give 
full  and  accurate  information,  carefully  de- 
scribing every  detail.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  any  one  making  a  mistake  I 
have  gone  into  the  minor  details  more  fully 
than  commonly. 


This  device  consists  of  a  wire-cloth-cover- 
,ed  frame,  with  a  feeder  nailed  crosswise  of 
the  frame.  By  reference  to  the  illustration 
accompanying  my  article  on  page  294  the 
feeder  will  l)e  seen  at  A,  with  the  wire  cloth 
that  covei's  the  frame  raised  up  to  show  the 
feeder.  This  frame  mu.st  be  the  exact  size  of 
the  hive  in  use,  with  a  bee-space  over  and 
under  the  feeder.  The  wire  cloth  covering 
the  frame  is  for  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  bees  fnjm  flying  out  when  the  cover 
is  raised  to  pour  in  the  feed,  ami  to  prevent 
robber  bees  from  getting  into  the  hive  when 


the   CHAMBEK.S   CELL-BUILDING    HIVE. 

the  cover  is  up  for  ventilating  purposes. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  device  is  what  I 
call  the  trap-l)oard.  which  is  a  plain  |  l)oard, 
cleated  all  around  the  outside  edges,  and 
made  the  exact  size  of  the  hive.  Through 
the  center  of  this  bcjard  there  is  a  hole  cut, 
14  inches  long  and  6  wide,  covered  with 
wire  cloth  on  Ijoth  sides.  At  either  side  of 
this  double-screen-covered  hole  is  shown 
another  hole  the  same  length,  and  two  inches 
wide,  covered  on  the  bottom  with  perforated 
zinc  and  over  the  top  with  tin  slides.  These 
slides  are  shown  at  E,  E,  in  the  illustration 
for  March  1st:  and  the  wire  cloth  turned 
back  at  M  is  the  top  cloth  covering  the  large 
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opening.  Through  the  centei'  of  the  board 
the  cloth  covering  the  l:)ottom  side  can  be, 
distinctly  seen.  This  double  cloth  serves 
several  purposes.  One  is  to  maintain  the 
colony  odor  and  to  keep  the  reignins  queen 
in  the  lower  hive  as  far  away  from  the  cell- 
builders  aliove  as  possible.  Still  another  is 
to  afford  heat  and  a  certain  measure  of  ven- 
tilation up  through  the  center,  where  the 
cell-builders  are  located.  Through  the  rear 
cleat  in  the  board  can  be  seen  an  opening 
one  inch  wide  with  a  small  plug  to  lit  it. 
This  plug  is  to  be  used  once,  to  close  up  the 
opening,  when  the  first  lot  of  young  bees 
are  to  be  trapped  to  start  cells;  but  in  three 
days  after  the  cells  are  accepted,  the  plug 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  let  the  young 
bees  liy,  thereby  establishing  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent colony  in  the  top  hive  or  story;  and 
unless  this  senii-independent  condition  is  es- 
tablished and  maintained  the  best  results  are 
impossible.  At  such  times  the  tin  slides  may 
also  be  pulled  out,  as  the  continuous  feeding 
draws  the  young  bees  above  in  sufficient 
force  to  complete  the  cells.  After  the  tii'st 
batch  of  cells  is  completed  the  bees  start  a 
fresh  batch  with  much  greater  alacrity  than 
at  fii'st. 

Last  fall,  as  queen-rearing  slacked  off  I 
shoved  in  the  tin  slides  and  allowed  a  number 
of  young  queens  to  mate  from  the  hole  in 
the  rear  of  the  board,  and  successfully  win- 
tered all  such  colonies  with  a  queen  above 
and  below:  and  from  what  I  have  thus  learn- 
ed I  have  concluded  that  it  is  a  better  way 
to  winter  young  queens  over  than  in  small 
separate  nuclei. 

By  reference  to  the  illustration  on  page  294 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  tin  slides  pass  through 
the  side  cleats,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well 
to  state  that  just  enough  of  the  wood  should 
be  removed  to  allow  the  slides  to  move  free- 
ly back  and  forth,  and  should  be  fastened 
through  the  side  cleat,  with  small  nails  fit- 
ting into  transverse  slots  in  the  tin,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

In  the  cut  alluded  to,  the  trap-board  is 
shown  laid  on  top  of  the  bottom  hive:  but  be 
it  rememliered  that  this  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  show  up  the  different  parts  and  con- 
struction of  the  board.  However,  as  I  plain- 
ly said  in  my  article  for  March  1,  I  use  shal- 
low hives,  and  practice  nailing  the  board  to 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  hive;  but  it  can,  of 
course,  be  used  loose  if  preferred.  When 
tilting  hives  on  end  to  get  at  the  brood  in 
the  lower  hive  I  find  it  desirable  to  have 
them  fastened.  This  very  difference  in  the 
description  and  the  illustration  has  formed 
the  subject  of  several  inquiries,  and  several 
parties  have  asked  what  a  cell-bar  is  and 
what  is  meant  by  Doolittle  cups,  and  what 
kind  of  camel's-hair  brush  do  1  use.  Most 
of  these  things  have  been  written  about  so 
much  that  I  had  no  idea  any  one  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  their  meaning,  and  it 
seems  ridiculous  to  describe  such  things. 
Several  have  asked  what  amount  of  royal 
jelly  I  use  in  priming  the  cell  cups  to  receive 
the  young  larvae.  As  this  is  a  question  about 
which  there  is  no  generally  accepted  agree- 


ment I  will  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  need  of  more  than  two  or  three  large 
drops.  However,  if  the  royal  jelly  is  fresh, 
more  can  do  no  harm;  but  I  question  if  it  can 
1)6  expected  to  do  much  good,  for  under 
many  conditions  the  bees  will  remove  most 
if  not  all  of  it  before  they  begin  feeding  in 
real  earnest;  so  I  would  say.  use  according 
to  the  amount  you  have,  be  it  little  or  much. 
Such  is  my  rule  at  least. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  brush  to  use,  I 
will  state  that  I  use  a  fine  camers-hair  brush, 
al)out  No.  1.  These  are  known  as  artists' 
Inrushes,  and  should  be  prepared  by  trim- 
ming down  to  a  tine  point  at  the  ferx'ules, 
and  waxed  to  within  \  inch  of  the  point  or 
tip  of  the  brush,  which  should  be  kept  soft 
and  clean  at  all  times. 

With  such  a  brush  there  is  no  need  to  trim 
down  the  comb  in  order  to  get  at  the  little 
larva.  Simply  turn  the  comb  to  the  light. 
Place  the  brush  down  by  the  side  of  the  small 
larva.  With  a  very  light  pressure,  just 
sufficient  to  cause  the  tip  of  the  soft  hair  to 
spread  a  little  and  pass  under  the  larva  lying 
on  its  bed  of  food,  raise  the  brush  out  care- 
fully, and  you  have  the  grub  all  ready  to  put 
where  you  want  it.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
sticks,  but  none  of  them  are  in  it  by  the  side 
of  this  little  brush;  and  the  beauty  of  it  all 
is,  the  expert  never  kills  any  of  the  larva? 
when  transferring  with  the  brush,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  get  such  a  large  pi'opor- 
tion  of  mj'  cups  accepted. 

In  preparing  the  colony  for  cell-starting, 
proceed  exactly  as  directed  in  my  former  ar- 
ticle; but  be  sure  to  find  the  queen  and  put  her 
in  the  lower  hive  or  super,  for  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  the  bees  to  starts  cells  with 
the  queen  above;  and  another  thing  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  of  having  but 
one  comb  of  open  brood  in  the  vipper  story. 
Less  will  do.  Thei'e  should  be  at  least  four 
combs  of  hatching  brood,  and  care  must  be 
exercised  in  order  to  get  a  large  number  of 
young  bees  above,  and  these  must  be  cut  off 
from  their  brood  and  queen  in  the  lower 
hive  for  at  least  36  hours,  though  they  often 
start  cells  within  12  hours:  but  the  idea  is,  to 
fix  them  thoroughlj'^  under  the  queenless 
feeling,  so  that  a  large  number  will  remain 
and  become  permanently  attached  to  the  up- 
per hive  and  the  rear  fiight-hole.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  when  the  plug  is  removed  to 
give  them  a  first  tiight,  many  take  a  flight, 
Init  soon  return  and  take  up  a  permanent 
residence,  and  begin  to  bring  pollen  and 
carry  water.  With  these  bees  the  condition 
of  queenlessness  is  always  present,  and  that 
of  itself  seems  to  help  much  in  inciting  the 
young  bees  to  cell-building  again,  after  a 
batch  of  cells  has  been  completed,  and  fresh 
bees  and  brood  drawn  fi"om  below  with 
which  to  start  another  lot. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  slides  are 
drawn  out  many  bees  will  alternate  between 
the  upper  and  lower  hives;  but  this  condition 
is  exactly  what  I  alwa^ys  desire,  for  I  find 
that  drones  are  reai'ed  freely  under  such  con- 
ditions, and,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  never 
driven  off  or  starved  out. 
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THE  FIELD  DAY  OF  BEE-KEEPEIIS  AT 
JENKINTOWN.  PA..  JUNE  2(>. 


Snap-shots    of    this    Bi^    Meet:    Stiii^los 

liees:  how  thev  Hoiited  some  Experts. 

ete. 

BY  E.   R.   ROOT. 

The  stingless-bee  demonstration  l)y  W.  K. 
Morrison,  lately  of  the  tropics,  in  front  of 
an  anilienee  (if  one  thonsand  l)ee-keepers. 
aronsed  more  general  interest  antl  merriinent 
than  perhaps  any  thing  else  at  this  meeting. 

\>'e  haye  heard  abont  stingless  liees.  and 
often  imagined  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
hantlle  a  strain  of  bees  that  simply  could  not 
sting,  eyen  if 
they  would. 
Now,  this  large 
crowd  was  to 
haye  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing 
these  V)ees  han- 
dled, and  to  sat- 
isfy itself  wheth- 
er" or  not  the 
stingless  yariety 
could  eyer  he 
made  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere 
curiosity  in  tin' 
hand  of  a  prac- 
tical bee-keeper. 
The  demonstrat- 
or, Mr.  W.  K. 
Morrison,  h  a  d 
trayeled  many 
thousands     <  )f 


miles  for  them  in  South  America,  eyen  go- 
ing 800  miles  up  the  (3rinoco  Kiyer.  clear 
hc'vond  the  pale  of  ciyilization.  where  it  is 
alniost  impossilile  for  one  eyen  to  chop  his 
way  through  the  thickly  matted  untler brush 
on  the  shores  of  the  riyer.  Here  he  found  the 
bees  that  suryiye  in  spite  of  the  ants  and 
hordes  of  other  insects  that  would  depriye 
them  of  life  and  home.  That  he  was  able 
to  l)ring  them  so  far  without  losing  them  is 
a  wonder,  but  Mr.  Morrison  says  that  these 
bees  bear  shipping  well.  They  do  not  seem 
to  get  excited  anil  into  a  feyer  heat,  and 
suffocate  like  ordinary  bees:  hence  stand  a 
long  journey  where  other  bees  would  die. 

He  brougfit  Imck  two  colonies  of  them  safe- 
ly to  New  York.     As  the  city  had  placetl  a 


:     SK(  KETAKV.    -MK.    A.    L.    BOYDEX.    TALKINO   TO   OIH    "LUN*; 
arm'"    TRAyELING   CORRESPONDENT.   DR.   D.   E.   LYON,   OF 
RYE,   N.  y. — M«.   BOyPEN    ON   THE   RIOHT, 


MK.  BOYDEN  GIVING 
DIRECTIONS  TO  THE 
YOUNG  LADY  HAVING 
<'HAK(iE  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRIBl'TION  OF  VEIL.S 
AT  THE  JENKINTO^yN 
:\IEET. 

an  on  keeping  l)ees 
within  its  Iwrders,  it 
was  not  deemed  wise 
to  keep  even  the  sting- 
less yariety  in  the  city. 
So  precicnis  were  they 
that  we  did  not  dare 
to  trust  them  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  ex- 
press companies,  but 
sent  them  to  Jenkin- 
t;jwn  by  special  mes- 
senger. 
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One  of  tlu'  colDiiics  \v:i.s  jjlaccd  in  the 
lionev-lioiisc,  and  the  other  one  in  a  small 
l)nil(ling  in  tlie  rear.  Hoth  of  them  had  en- 
trances not  to  exceed  I  inch  (that  is  all  they 
will  tolerate),  and  aronnd  or  near  these 
entrances  little  gnmi^s  of  bee-keepers  an.ns- 


ed  themsehcs  by  watchinsjf  these  stingles; 
bees  enter  the  lli£>;ht-hole  with  nnerrinjr  ac- 
curacy. Over  the  enti'ance  was  placed  a 
sif;;n. "  Watch  the  stini^less  bees  hit  the  Imlls- 
eye." 

Bnt,  to  ri'tui'n  to  our  denioiistralidn  work. 


iL.CoMa 


W.   L.   COGGSHALL,    THE    BIG    BEE-MAN    OF    YOKK   .STATE,    .STori'ING     TO    EXPLAIN,    AS    Wl.LL 

AS   TO   DEMONSTRATE   AT   THE   JENKINTOWN    MEET,    HIS    METHOD    OF    UNCAPPING 

AND   EXTRACTING:    HAROLD   HORNER.    HIS   ASSISTANT.   SHOWN   AT   THE 

UPPER    LEFT-HAND    CORNER. 
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Mr.  ^Morrison,  together 
witli  Prof.  Siu-face.  Dr. 
Pliilli])s.  Dr.  Mf(irea:()r. 
Prof.  Bigelow".  and  Air. 
Si'l.s(>r.  were  stationed 
oil  a  platform  abont  six 
feet  hi<!;h.  The  l^ees 
were  in  a  rnde  l:)ox.  for 
they  can  not  be  eou- 
ti ne(  1  on  ( )r(  1  inary  brood- 
fi-aines.  \Miile  their 
hrood-ronil)  itself  is 
murii  like  that  of  the 
ordinary  bees,  the  stoi-e- 
ceils  are  totally  nulike 
them.  If  yon  can  im- 
agine l)nmi)le-l)ee  st:)re-" 
cells  on  a  large  scale. ** 
yon  can  get  some  idea 
of  tiiese  cnps  of  honey. 
Mr.  Alorrison  pried 
loose  the  top  of  the 
hive.  Then  the  fnn 
l)egan.  The  scientific 
men  on  the  stand,  who 
desired  to  get  a  close 
view  of  the  wonderful 
insects,  got  it  with  a 
vengeance.  The  little 
rascals    poured    ont    in 

great  nnmbers.  and  began  their  fnrious  l)it- 
ing.  They  crawled  into  the  ears  and  mouths 
of  their  ••liou.se-l)reakers. "  and  sometimes  in- 
to the  no.se.  They  would  grab  a  spear  of 
hair,  and  ])nll  and  twist  in  a  way  that  was 
alm(  s'    as    liad    as   a    sting.     Thev  fastened 


E.   L.   PKATT 


SWAKTHMORE)  DEMONSTHA  li.\i.     1.1 
(^lEEN-REAKIXG    AT   JEXKINTOWN. 


METHOU    OF 


Mi;.     K'.     ])E(iEN.    <.)F    lIOliuKEN.    N.    J.,    LOOK- 

lN(i   AT    A    FIXE    FRAME    OF   CARNIOLANS 

(I.OCKHAKT  STRAIX),   TH.\T  WERE  BE- 

IX(4    DEMOXSTRATEI)   AT   THE 

JEXKINTOWX   MEETIXG. 


themselves  on  the  Hesh.  and  would  bite  in  a 
way  that  would  make  one  feel  as  if  he  would 
lie  actually  eaten  up.  Scores  of  them  would 
be  scjuealing  in  the  hair  of  each  person  at- 
tacked, biting  at  the  wri.sts.  lingers,  face.  etc. 

Prof.  Bigelow  prides  himself  (jn  l)eing  alile 
to  stand  the  onslaughts  of  ordinary  liees 
with  their  stings:  Imt  he  l)egan  to  scratch  and 
strike  in  a  way  that  started  the  whole  crowd 
into  iiproarious  laughter.  Finally  he  jump- 
ed, or.  rather.  tuml)led,  off  from  the  high 
stand,  remarking,  as  he  did  so.  that  he  had 
••had  enough.'"  ••Why,"  said  he,  ••they 
would  drive  a  fellow  crazy." 

^^'hen  the  stand  had  l)een  nearly  cleared  I 
coni-luded  that  I  should  like  to  know  Avhat 
the  sensation  was  like.  I  re})ented.  but  con- 
t-luded  I  would  have  to  stand  my  grounil, 
and  I  did  till  I  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
I  could  stand  the  lilting,  and  I  could  endure 
the  bees  in  my  hair:  luit  when  the  little  mis- 
creants liegaii  to  crawl  up  into  my  ears  and 
into  rnij  )ii)sr  I  not  only  clambered  off  lait 
fell  off  the  stand,  sneezing  and  l)lowing  to 
get  the  little  chaps  out  of  my  mustache  and 
out  of  my  nose.  The  crowd  enjoyed  the  per- 
formances hugely.  Mr.  Morrison  finally  put 
on  a  veil,  and  continued  his  demonstration. 
The  stingless-bee  honey  was  passeil  around 
to  the  crowds,  and  samples  of  the  l)rood- 
comli  were  also  exhibite<i.  It  looked  at  one 
time  as  if  we  would  lose  this  valual)le  colo- 
ny, for  their  hive  was  being  ])illaged.  so  ea- 
ger was  the  crowd  to  see.  taste  the  honey,  and 
experience  the  sensation  of  being  ••bitten." 

Now  about  those  l)ites.  They  are  not  seri- 
ous. One  could  stand  a  thousand  of  the  bees 
biting  at  once  were  it  not  for  the  little  high- 
key  squeals,  and  digging  and  twisting  of  in- 
dividual hairs  of  the  head:  and  then  the  lit- 
tle chaps  seem  to  1,-iiuir  that  the  proper  thing 
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THE    BACK   EDGE    OF   THE    CROWD   THAT    ASSEMBLED     IN     FRONT     OF   THE    GRAND    STAND    AT 
JENKINTOWN,   WHERE    THE   STINGLESS    BEES    WERE    BEING    HANDLED. 


to  do  is  to  pull  at  the  eyelashes,  and  Hy  into 
the  nostrils,  when,  presto!  they  are  victors. 

Mr.  Morrison  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
these  l)ees  can  be  domestieated  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  seldom  inore  than  2000 
bees  to  the  colony;  they  are  vigorous  defend- 
ers of  their  hoiue,  anil  when  left  alone  will 
niind  their  own  business.  They  very  nuieh 
resemble  yellow  Italians  in  size  and  color- 
markings.  Their  general  shape  is  somewhat 
blunter,  and  the  whole  body  is  a  little  short- 
er (see  illustration  in  Dec.  15th  Gleanings, 
last  year).  No  scientist  as  yet  knows  their 
species:  in  fact,  1  believe  it  has  not  been 
named.  We  know  very  little  of  their  haliits 
or  how  they  may  be  propagated.  I  lielieve 
Mr.  Morrison  stated  that  stingless  j^ees  or 
inelipoiut  have  more  than  one  queen.  In 
that  case  the  loss  of  the  (lueen  woukl  not  nec- 
essarily cause  the  loss  of  the  colony.  As 
these  bees  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
genus  they  can  not,  of  course,  be  crossed  with 
any  of  our  common  varieties;  hence  there 
will  lie  no  danger  of  intermingling. 

One  of  the  pictures  here  sliowii  represents 
the  rear  of  the  crowd  while  the  stingless-liee 
demonstration  was  going  on.  The  elevated 
stand  is  shown  at  the  upper  right-hand  side, 
about  half  way  up. 

THE   DEMONSTRATION    BY    E.   L.    rUATT. 

The  work  performed  by  ]\Ir.  Pratt,  com- 
monly known  as  "Swarthmore, "  both  at  the 
tield-day  meeting  a  year  ago  and  this  year, 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  gone  deep- 
er into  the  general  subject  of  (jueen-rearing 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  made  a  number  of  interesting  as  well 


as  valua])le  discoveries  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  and  the  crowd  was  always  in- 
terested in  hearing  him  talk  anil  ex])lain  his 
methods.  One  of  the  illustrations  herewith 
shows  him  in  the  \ery  act,  on  his  elevateil 
stand,  with  his  various  appliances  scattered 
here  and  there. 

DEJH)NSTRATION    BY    W.   L.   COGGSHALL. 

]\Ir.  AV.  L.  Cogg.shall.  of  (iroton,  N.  Y., 
the  man  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  extensive  bee-keeper  in  the  world,  was 
on  the  program  for  illusti-ating  his  method 
for  taking  oft"  extracted  honey;  for  be  it 
known  that  Mr.  Coggshall  is  the  man  who 
teaches  all  his  helpers  to  become  "lightning 
operators."  His  lightning  act  of  kicking  off 
an  extracting-su])er  full  of  bees  and  exti-act- 
ing-combshas  attracted  wide  attention  amcmg 
liee-keepers  generally.  At  the  various  con- 
ventions, and  at  this  meeting  in  particular. 
Mr.  Coggshall  was  jossed  about  his  kick-off- 
super  act.  I  had  seen  him  do  the  work  at 
his  own  yards,  but  did  not  see  it  at  this  meet- 
ing. As  1  came  up  with  tbe  camera  1  said, 
"Say,  ("oggshall,  1  want  to  catch  you  in  tlie 
act  of  kicking  off"  a  super." 

"Say,  Ernest,  you  want  to  poke  fun  at  i;.e 
aliout  this  kick-off"  act." 

As  he  said  this  1  caught  him  with  the  cair.- 
era.  The  result  shows  in  the  upper  right- 
hand-corner  of  the  large  plate.  Leaning 
against  the  fence  and  the  uncapping-can  he 
said,  "Say,  some  of  you  fellows  have  got  the 
wrong  idea.  If  you  kick  the  su])er  I'ight,  you 
loosen  the  pro])olis  and  do  not  disturb  the 
bees  any  more  than  when  you  use  a  wedge 
i>r  a  pry.  The  kick  is  no  harder  than  'just 
enough  to   l)reak  the  propolis  connections. 
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It  saves  time:  and  if  a  little  smoke  l)e  ncnv 
iutrodiiciHl  over  the  top  of  the  l)ees  and  l)e- 
tweeii  tlie  super  and  hrooil-nest,  thc^  l)ees 
will  be  no  more  <lilli('ult  to  handle  tlnin  \vh(>n 
the  super  is  ))ried  loose  in  the  slow  laborious 
way  when  the  screwdriver  method  is  used."' 

As  Mr.  Cog'g'shall  is  intensely  i)raetieal. 
and  works  his  hei-s  for  all  there  is  in  them 
from  the  point  of  dollars  and  cents,  this  dem- 
onstration work  was  closely  followed.  He 
saowed,  amont;;  other  things,  how  to  use  a 
l)ee-l)rusli — the  one  heariu"'  his  name:  how  to 
uncap  the  comhs,  startint;,'  the  knife  at  the 
bottom  aiul  t>'radually  workint;  upwai'd:  how 
t)  hold  the  frame  in  the  left  arm  when  cut- 
ting out  a  snuiU  patcii  of  capping.  The  lat- 
ter act  is  shown  in  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  large  ])late.  This  is  a  little  trick 
that  may  be  fouml  extremely  convenient  by 
others.  But  there  is  nothing  like  seeing  a 
thing  lUnie  by  a  prai-tical  man  who  knows 
his  Inisiness. 

JVIr.  Harold  Horner,  in  the  upper  right- 
haml  corner,  was  general  assistant  to  ]Mr. 
Selser,  tield  marshal  of  the  day.  Whenever 
a  demonstrator  needed  help  he  turned  in. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  helping  out  Mr. 
CVjggshall  in  running  an  extractor  while  the 
other  was  taking  out  the  eoinbs,  cleai'ing 
them  of  bees,  and  uiu-apping.        •-•    -■^♦s^,-  - 

I  might  explain  tluit  Air.  Coggshall  wears 
a  one-piece  bee-suit,  the  same  opening  in 
front.  The  fewer  pieces  oneean  have — that 
is,  the  fewer  openings  for  a"suit,  the  better 
for  the  bee-keeper,  saiil  Mr.  Coggshall.  In 
t!ie  liee-yard  he  ordinarily  wears  boots.  The 
legs  of  the  trousers  (jfjthis  suit  are  tucked  in 
the    boots,  and    then  when   he   is  doing   the 


strenuous  work  he  wears  tiugerless  gloves, 
the  gauntlets  of  which  lit  over  the  sleeves  of 
the  l)ee-suit. 

Mr.  Coggshall  also  illustrated  his  method 
of  making  smoker  fuel.  He  rolls  old  gunny 
sacks,  liurlap,  or  other  nuiterial  of  that  sort, 
around  a  stick  until  it  is  of  the  diameter  of 
the  inside  of  the  smoker-barrel.  T'hese  are 
tied  at  the  pi-oper  intervals  with  a  string,  and 
then  chop])ed  up  with  a  sharp  hatchet  into 
suitalile  lengths  for  a  smoker.  The  end  is 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpeter,  when  it  is 
ready  for  igiution.  Right  over  the  name. 
"W.  L.  ( 'oggshall,"' will  be  seen  a  sample  of 
this  fuel  bui'uing  in  tiie  hands  of  one  of  the 
on-lookers.  Mr.  Coggshall  showed  how  a 
piece  of  this  fuel  coidd  be  used  without  any 
smoker  by  holding  them  near  the  frames  and 
blowing  on  them  with  the  breath. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  BY  rROF.    BKiEU^W. 

Another  demonstration  that  attracteil  a 
g()o<l  deal  of  attention  was  that  of  Prof.  PI 
F.  Bigelow,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  wherein  he 
showed  the  use  of  his  Pearl  Agues  hive  and 
the  Bigelow  Educational  hive.  In  two  of 
the  illustrations  given  he  has  before  him  a 
class  of  children  to  whom  he  is  demonstrat- 
ing the  art  of  handling  bees  in  his  miniature 
hives.  One  of  the  boys  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground appears  to  have  had  a  practical  dem- 
onstration ,of  the  effect  of  a  bee-sting  on  his 
upper  lip.  So  far  as  I  know  |this  was  the 
only  sting  that  was  received  that  day.  The 
lioy,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  stood  his 
ground  in  spite  of  the  enlarged  lip. 

Prof.  Bigelow,  like  Prof.  Surface,  is  a  nat- 
ural   and   easy  speaker.     He  j^scarcely  needs 


SNAP.SIIOT   AT   THE   .J  KN  KINTOW  M    .U'lAKV    W  llH>h     SOME     OF   THE    DEMONSTKVTING    WO.IX 
WAS   GOING    ON.      LOOKING   TOWARD   THE    HONEY-HOISE'sHOWN    IN    BACK-GROUND. 
DR.    LYON    IS   ON   THE    ROOF   ABOUT   TO   PHOTOGRAPH    DOOLITTLE. 
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•.    F.    1;1<;K1,(I\V    at     IIIK    JE.NKINTOWN    meet    DEMONSTKATINCi    A    TEAKL    A(JNES    HIVE 
OF    15EES     lO   A   COMPANY    OF   CHILDKEN.       ONE    LITTLE    BOY    JUST   IN    FKONT 
OF     I  HE    PROFESSOR   GOT   A   STING     IN    THE    UPPER   LIP. 


an  introduction  to  our  readers:  l)ut  any  one 
who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
make  a  demonstration  or  hear  one  of  his  in- 
tL^resting  popuhir  lectures,  shcnild  certainly 
hc'ar  him. 

WHY    THE    BEES    AT   THE   JENKINTOWN  APIA- 
KY   ALLOWED  THE  CROWDS  TO  I'ASS  FREE- 
LY  AMONG  THEM  WITHOUT    MOLES- 
TATION. 

I  said  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  there  was 
only  one  l)()y  that  was  stung  at  that  time. 
This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
Koot  bees  were  so  extremely  gentle  that 
they  could  not  he  made  to  sting:  Init  we 
have  learned  by  experience  that,  when  there 
is  a  large  crowd  in  a  bee-yard,  the  l)ees  will 
become  utterly  demoralized,  and.  so  far  from 
otl'ei'ing  an  attack,  will  buzz  around  in  aim- 
less confusion  trying  to  find  the  entrance, 
for  the  whole  lay  of  tlie  land  around  them 
has  l)een  changed.  The  thought  of  "assert- 
ing their  rights"  or  wreaking  vengeance 
seems  to  be  wholly  lost  in  the  other  thought, 
"  Wliere  are  we  at?  When  and  where  shall 
we  tind  our  homes?"  The  crowds  intermin- 
gle among  the  hives  and  the  bees  with  per- 
fect impunity.  While  some  of  the  liee-keep- 
ers  wore  veils  at  the  start  they  gradually 
lifted  them  up  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  various  photos  shown  in  the  last  issue 
and  in  this  prove  that  scan^ely  a  veil  was 
used.  The  next  day.  when  Doolittle.  my- 
self, and  one  or' two  others  went  among 
them  they  were  by  no  means  good-natured: 
indeed,  they  drove  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
who  was  ••  slicking  uj), "  out  of  the  yard, 
and  compelled  Doolittle  and  me  to  piit  on 


veils.  You  see  they  had  recovered  them- 
selves from  the  disturbance  of  the  day  lu- 
fore,  and  were  then  on  their  dignity. 

Speaking  aliout  bee-veils  reminds  me  of  our 
l)ee-veil  stand.  Mr.  Selser  had  arranged  to 
have  such  a  stand  tended  by  a  couple  of 
girls,  convenient  of  access.  Our  Secretary. 
Mr.  Boyden.  was  giving  some  directions 
abf)ut  the  distribution  of  veils  when  our 
camerist  caught  the  bee-veil  stand  and  all. 
The  result  is  here  shown. 

Mr.  Boyden  is  shown  in  the  lirst  view, 
talking  to  our  "long-arm  c()rres])()ndent " 
Dr.  D.  E.  Lyon. 

I  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  get  a  pic- 
ture of  all  of  our  demonstrators,  among 
them  being  Mr.  Grant  Stanley,  who  showed 
how  us  to  handle  Danzenliaker  clo.sed-end 
frames.  He  made  an  excellent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  hive. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  give  the  names 
of  those  who  were  successful  in  the  prize- 
winning  contests,  as  well  as  a"  few  other 
fai-ls  that  will  be  of  general  interest. 


USING     HONEY-BARRELS     THE     SECOND    TIME. 

Can  old  basswood  honey-barrels  he  used 
for  honey  again?  If  so,  how  should  they  be 
cleaned  to  make  them  safe  for  honey  again? 
These  barrels  were  not  cleaned  after  the 
honev  was  taken  out.  John  Seitz. 

Mansion,  Wis..  May  19. 

[Yes.  such  barrels  may  ])e  used  again. 
Wasli  out  with  hot  water,  and  then  when 
dry  coat  with  hot  wax. — Ed.I 
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FOUL  BROOD. 


H<m   to  Ciiiv  it:  a  3I(Mliticati<tn  of  the  3Ic- 

Evoy  Plan:  liow  to  Reiuler  Diseased 

Hoiiev  Fit  for  Keediiiir  Bees. 


BY    W.    A.    H.    (ilLSTHAT. 


It  is  a  needless  waste  of  good  property  to 
l)urn  diseased  l)rood  with  eonihs  and  frames. 
The  (jueen  and  hulk  of  the  hees  should  be 
shaken  into  a  new  hive  in  a  new  location, 
and  the  brood  allowed  to  hateh  on  the  old 
stand.  The  bees  ai"e  shaken  from  the  cotlcr 
of  the  brood-chamber,  antl  the  queen  nearly 
always  goes  where  we  want  her:  but  hives 
are  numbered  and  dated  in  duplicate,  so  the 
(jueen  can  l)e  easily  located  in  four  days.  In 
wholesale  work  we  can  not  look  for  (jueens 
in  strong  colonies  in  a  iioney-dearth. 

It  is  very  important  t(^  have  all  healthy 
stocks  removed  from  near  infected  stocks 
before  the  treatment  is  begun.  If  little  or  no 
lioney  is  coming  in  at  the  time,  I  place  a 
comb  of  healthy  lirood  with  the  forced  swarm 
to  keep  it  at  home  for  four  days,  and  then 
even  this  brood  is  placed  with  the  rest  of  the 
old  diseased  lot  to  hatch.  The  ([ueen-right 
colony  can  be  given  iiealthy  brood,  and 
marked  "  cured." 

The  lirood  will  soon  hatcli  from  the  old 
combs,  and  the  liees  can  be  given  an  inferior 


com))  with  a  little  brood,  if  only  a  small 
piece  is  in.serted  in  the  comb  for  the  purpose. 
The  comb  can  be  given  a  term  in  the  solar 
extractor,  and  the  i-esidue  put  in  a  wax- 
press  or  stove.  Boil  the  frames.  Tlie  wax 
is  all  riglit  after  melting  under  good  steam 
]}ressure.  The  honey  is  good  to  feed  l)ees 
after  lieing  diluted,  and  then  boiled  ten  min- 
utes. This  last  statement  was  made  by 
Prof.  Cook  in  The  Vd/ijhniid  Cidticdlor,  and 
I  have  pi-oven  it  to  be  absolutely  correct.  I 
fear  an  open  vessel,  as  it  might  leave  soiue 
honey  slightly  al)ove  the  water.  By  placing 
the  diluted  honey  in  a  screw-cap  can  (screw 
off)  it  will  boil  and  steam  until  safe. 

Four  days  after  taking  the  diseased  honey 
from  the  old  colony,  all  honey  may  be  taken 
from  them,  as  it  might  l)e  diseased  hj  this 
time,  and  healthy  brood  and  comb  may  he 
given.  If  they  have  not  raised  a  good  queen, 
which  sometimes  och-ui'S,  they  may  be  given 
a  ({ueen  or  united  with  some  colony. 

To  have  brood  ever  pres(nit  is  not  neces- 
sary if  honey  is  coming  in:  liut  my  first  ex- 
perience with  foul  brood  was  during  a  long 
and  severe  lioney-dearth  when  ordinary 
methods  would  not  work.  To  c^age  (pieens 
re((uired  too  much  exposure  of  honey.  To 
destroy  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  is  serious, 
and,  when  unnecessary,  should  not  he  tolei'- 
ated.  I  tind  no  need  of  disinfecting  or  wash- 
ing hands  in  handling  frames  or  hives,  if  no 


A    NEAKEH   VIEW    OF   P.iOF.    BIGEI.OW    AND    HIS    (I.AS.s    OF   (•HILDK:<;N. 
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honey  is  tourlied.     Tliis    ])l;in    is  :i  coiiij^letf 
sn^l•es.^,  avoids  waste,  ami  is  tloiic  with  littk' 
work. 
Ceres,  C'al. 

[Your  method  of  treatment,  so  far  as  I  ean 
see.  is  all  right  exee])t  that  one  will  lie  tak- 
ing long  chances  to  rely  on  ten  minutes'  boil- 
ing, which,  while  proving  effective  possibly 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  yet  the  tenth  time  the 
disease  might  be  spread  all  over  the  bee- 
yard  from  such  honey  fed  back.  We  had  a 
report  of  that  kind  some  time  ago,  when  ye 
editor  was  most  severely  scored  for  even 
suggesting  that  ten  minutes"  boiling  of  honey 
would  be  sutiicient.  The  complainant  aver- 
red that  he  had  followed  my  advice,  presum- 
ing 1  knew  what  I  was  talking  about,  and. 
instead  of  curing  the  one  or  two  eases  he 
\vm\  in  the  yard,  he  spread  foul  brood 
through  the  whole  apiary.  If  I  were  to  let 
this  go  unchallengetl.  I  am  afraid  this  corres- 
pondent woi;ld  come  back  at  me  with  clubs 
and  stones.  Shortly  after  this  time,  elabo- 
rate experiments  conducted  by  several  scien- 
titic  men  showed  that  sometimes  it  took  two 
hours  of  boiling,  repeated  in  two  or  three 
days,  before  all  the  spores  of  the  disease 
would  be  killed.  It  is  one  thing  to  kill  the 
spores,  another  to  kill  the  l^actual  living 
germs.  The  latter  may  lie  very  easily  de- 
stroved  bv  the  application  of  a  little  heat. — 
Ev.] 


3I()MN(;   BEES 
In  Hives  with  Ojien  Entrance; 


BY   .1.    L).    COLES. 


In  Gleanixcjs  for  April  1  is  an  article  ask- 
ing a  (luestion  aliout  moving  bees  with  closed 
entrance.  Having  moved  hun<lreds  of  colo- 
nies. 1  prefer  full  tlight  of  bees  all  the  time. 
A  few  years  ago  I  moved  on  the  main  street 
here  27  colonies  half  a  mile  on  a  wheelbar- 
row, two  to  three  colonies  at  a  time,  giving 
l)ees  full  liberty.  In  moving  two  colonies  in 
Florida,  in  my  early  experience.  I  had  a  hive 
Vmrst  open,  and  bees  tilled  the  air  like  a 
swarm,  but  did  not  disturb  either  myself  or 
horse,  but  followed  the  wagon  28  miles  in 
the  air.  ^^'hen  it  got  dark  the  bees  went  in- 
to the  hive.  The  last  two  miles  was  after 
dark,  and  not  a  bee  stirring.  The  next  day, 
when  I  gave  the  other  colony  its  liberty,  it 
swarmeil  and  clustered  on  a  saw-palmetto, 
and  had  to  be  hived.  The  colony  that  had 
its  liberty  i-arried  much  l)etter  than  the  one 
confined.  When  I  am  alone  I  never  think 
of  closing  the  entrance:  fVu",  to  move  the  l)ees, 
I  have  had  nuich  l)etter  results  in  every  way 
with  the  o])en  door.  The  trouble  is,  if  a  bee- 
kee])er  could  always  do  the  work  himself 
without  calling  outside  help  it  w(mld  always 
be  nmch  pleasanter,  as  help  often  makes 
trouble  instead  of  averting  it. 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


KEAL>Y   FOli   A    KOUNDABOUT     KIDE     TO     THE     OUT-AFIAKV.      SEE     DOOLITTLE  S    AHTKLE     ON- 
NEXT   TAGE. 
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.CHAPTER  XL 

It  is  now  Oftol:)er  10th,  and  one  of  those 
Ijeautiful  clear  days  with  enough  of  smoke 
and  "haze"'  in  the  atmosphere  to  give  a 
l)almyair.  which  makes  one  of  our  fall  days  in 
New  York  so  delightful.  The  leaves,  which 
are  soon  to  fall  from  the  trees,  all  gorgeous- 
ly arrayed  in  their  many-dyed  hues,  are 
made  more  enchanting  to  the  eyes  by  being 
"kissed"  by  the  morning  sunshine  —  surely 
a  splendid  day  for  an  auto  ride;  and,  to  com- 
bine pleasure  with  profit,  Mrs.  D.  and  my- 
self are  soon  traveling  at  an  easy  "pace" 
towai'd  the  out-apiary,  breathing  the  health- 
ful ozone  of  an  autumn  day,  and  feasting 
our  eyes  on  the  ever  varying  changes  of  the 
landscape  before  us.  We  go  on  a  roundabout 
road,  instead  of  the  direct  one  usually  trav- 
eled, so  as  to  see  new  scenes;  but  even  this, 
and  with  the  gait  of  the  auto  so  slow  that  I, 
the  driver,  need  not  be  very  closely  confined 
to  the  chauffeur  part  of  the  matter,  causes 
us  to  arrive  at  our  destination  all  too  soon. 
Mrs.  D.  goes  in  to  have  an  agreeable  hour 
with  the  farmer's  wife,  while  I  hie  me  away 


MOUSE-PROOF    EXTRANCE;   f  MESH;    BOTTOM- 
BOARD    WINTER  SIDE   UP;   HIVE-FAST- 
ENER WITH   STAPLES. 

to  the  1)ee-yard.  the  most  delightful  spot  in 
all  the  world  to  me  except  my  home  and  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  of  the  living 
Christ. 

With  a  swinging  motion  of  the  hands  and 
forearms,  together  with  a  soi-t  of  backward 
bend,  while  the  elbows  ai*e  on  the  knees, 
hive  No.  1,  row  1,  is  "swung"  from  its  stand 
to   the   ground,  immediately  by  the   stand's 


side.  A  reserve  bottom-boaixl  is  now  placed 
on  the  stand,  winter  or  deep  side  up.  when 
a  right-sized  piece  of  galvanized  wii-e  cloth 
having  a  §-iuch  mesh  (the  same  being  usetl 
as  a  mouse-guard)  is  slipped  into  the  saw- 
kerf  made  for  it  on  the  inside  edge  of  the 
two-inch  strips,  which  holds  the  hive  that  far 
from  the  Ijoard  below.  A  few  puffs  of  smoke 
are  now  blown  in  at  the  enti-ance  of  the 
hive,  when  the  point  of  the  ever  useful  piece 
of  wagon-spring  is  thrust  into  the  same.  and. 
with  a  lifting    motion,  the    bottom-])oard  is 


THE   LIFTING-SWINGING   MOTION. 

made  to  part  from  its  place  through  the 
breaking  of  the  propolis  which  has  been  used 
during  the  summer  to  fasten  it  there. 

Witn  the  same  swinging  motion,  as  before, 
the  hive  is  almost  instantly  on  the  newly 
prepared  bottom-board,  and  brought  forward 
till  it  touches  the  mouse-guard  of  g -inch-mesh 
wire  cloth.  When  the  bees  are  wintered  at 
the  farmer's  cellai",  who  owns  the  land  the 
out-apiary  is  located  on  (and  I  should  al- 
ways winter  them  there  if  possible),  this 
mouse-guard  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  a 
former  experience  of  rat-and-mouse-de- 
stroyed  combs  and  bees  told  me.  Hive  No. 
1  now  has  an  entrance  two  inches  deep  the 
whole  width  of  the  hive,  all  open  except  the 
wii'e  cloth.  This  must  be  tightly  closed  in 
some  way  for  a  month  or  so,  or  until  the 
bees  are  set  in  the  cellar,  to  prevent  robber 
bees  from  gaining  access  to  the  honey  in  the 
hive.  This  is  best  done  with  a  piece  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  the  same  size  as  the  mouse- 
guard,  having  a  piece  three  inches  long  by 
I  inch  deep  cut  from  the  bottom  side  of  it, 
when  it  is  slipped  down  in  the  saw-kerf  on 
the  outside  of  the  guard. 

Having  No.  1  thus  ready  for  cellar  winter- 
ing, the  bees  on  the  bottom-board,  if  any  still 
adhere,  are  jari'ed  off  in  front  of  the  hive, 
and  I  go  to  No.  3,  treating  it  in  the  same 
way  I  did  No.  1,  only  using  the  bottom-board 
from  No.  1  instead  of  a  "reserve"  by  turn- 
ing it  deep  side  up.  In  this  way  I  keep  on 
till  all  are  thus  treated. 

By  this  swinging  process,  as  here  given, 
which  I  always  use  in  changing  the  bottom- 
board  both  in  fall  and  spring,  there  is  not 
half  the  fatigue  and  none  of  the  backache 
that  are  experienced  by  the  usual  way  of 
lifting   hives  which    are    heavy  with   honey; 
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and  I  would  ret'oiiiiuend  it  to  any  and  all,  in 
any  and  every  place  where  it  fan  be  used. 

in  this  change  of  hives  andJ)ottom-boards, 
any  that  are  light  in  stores  are  (juickly  de- 
tected: and  if  any  such  are  found,  they  are 
so  marked  as  I  go  along.  I  do  not  timl  any 
of  these  light  colonies  oftener  than  oni-e  in 
three  or  four  years:  and  when  I  do,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  open  the  hive  and  take  out 
one,  two.  thi'ee,  or  four  of  their  nearest  emp- 
ty combs,  and  give  them  as  many  heavy  ones 
from  the  reserve  pile.  In  giving  heavy 
combs  of  sealed  honey  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  think  it  Iwtter  to  alternate  them  with 
the  light  ones  which  the  colony  has,  where 
moi'e  than  one  are  given,  as  I  consider  such 
alternation  more  in  harmony  with  good 
wintering. 

Having  the  bottom-l)oards  all  turned,  anil 
knowing  that  all  colonies  have  plenty  of 
stores,  I  next  fasten  all  the  bottom-boartls  to 
the  hive  by  driving  a  crate-staple  on  either 
side,  with  one  point  going  into  the  hive  and 
the  other  into  the  l:)ottom- board,  as  near  the 
center  as  is  convenient  with  rapid  working. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  it  is  better  to  use 
one  of  these  staples  at  each  corner,  and  this 
may  be  so  where  hives  are  to  be  hauled  from 
the' out-apiary  home  for  wintering,  ami  ))ack 
again  in  the  spring:  Imt  for  carrying  to  the 
cellar,  and  setting  out  again,  the  carrying 
l)eing  done  by  two  men  and  a  rope,  the  two 
crate-staples  are  amply  sufficient.  In  driv- 
ing these  staples  I  find  that  a  hand-ax,  or 
something  having  a  ilriving-face  sx;fficiently 
large  to  cover  the  whole  staple  at  each  l)low, 
thus  driving  both  points  at  the  same  time,  is 
much  better  than  an  orilinary  hammer  that 
drives  only  one  point  at  each  blow. 

With  the  driving  of  the  last  staple  the  work 
done  at  the  eleventh  visit  is  accomplished, 
as  well  as  that  for  the  year,  except  setting 
the  bees  in  the  cellar.  As  the  day  still  con- 
tinues tine,  we  take  another  rounda])out  roatl 
for  oiir  ritle  home,  where  we  arrive  in  due 
time,  feeling  that  the  day  has  been  very 
protitaljly  spent,  even  though  we  have  con- 
sumed the  most  of  it  on  the  road. 


\rMdM  PIFFEMENT  FIELBS 


A   NUKSEHY     AND     INTKODUCING-CAGE     CO.M- 
BINED. 

I  am  mailing  you  a  sample  nursery  and  in- 
troducing-cage  for  Swarthmore  Hanged  cell 
cups.  At  one  end  one  of  the  cups  should  he 
bored  clear  through  for  candy  to  introduce 
by  the  candy  plan.  For  a  nui'sery  it  is  much 
better  and  'more  natural  to  fill  the  waxed 
hole  in  the  cell-cup  with  thin   honey.     The 


Avire  cloth  should  l)e  folded  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, and  where  nailed  to  the  wood.  This  is 
1)etter  than  the  round  Stanley  cage  because 
it  will  not  ?'oU  if  laid  down,  and  the  cages 
can  be  placed  in  actual  contact  in  the  hold- 
ing-frame. As  a  nui'sery,  54  of  these  cages 
will  stand  in  an  open -top  hokling- frame 
with  three  rows  of  cages,  eai-h  resting  on  a 
i-inch-thick  bar.  By  turning  cages  the  oth- 
er way  in  the  frame  (wood  backs  all  to  one 
side  of  the  frame),  57  cages  go  in  one  frame. 
This  saves  hantlling  and  storage  room.  Or 
19  will  go  in  a  Swarthmoi-e  cage-pocket  (of 
the  Swarthm(jre  cage  only  13  go  in  the  same 
space),  or  36  to  38  in  a  doul)le-depth  Swarth- 
more cage-pocket  (see  ••Cell  Getting."  by 
Pratt).  A  nursery  of  the  same  type  is  also 
adapted  to  your  style  of  wood  cell  cups. 
Simply  have  a  ledge  \  inch  from  each  end  of 
the  wood  back.  thi;s. 


These  ledges  prevent  the  cell  cups  from 
going  in  too  far.  In  any  nursery  the  queen- 
cells  should  be  removed  soon  after  the  queens 
emerge,  and  blank  cups  substituted,  or  many 
queens  will  enter  the  queen-cell  and  try  to 
gnaw  out  through  the  wood  base.  Strange 
to  say,  they  will  stay  there  until  they  die, 
instead  of  backing  out. 

I  wish  you  would  make  these  cages  to  sell. 
They  will  be  far  simpler  and  cheaper  than 
the  Titoff  cages,  and  not  half  so  bulky. 

Meridian,  Llaho.  E.  F.  Atwatek. 

[Your  queen-cell  and  queen-cage  is  admi- 
ral)ly  adapted  for  use  with  the  Pratt  tlange 
wo(jden  (}ueen-cups.  It  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  Titott"  cage:  and  it  is  my  opinion  it 
would  ))e  more  convenient,  and  better  for 
all-around  introducing.  We  will  have  some 
made  and  try  them. — Ed.] 


building     up    small    spring     colonie.s; 

Alexander's  plan  a  success:  the 

importance  of  follow'ing 

instructions. 

Why  can  not  a  Ijeginner  (or  perhaps  I  shoukl 
say  an  experienced  man)  do  as  he  is  advis- 
ed? Why  try  your  own  tricks  with  anoth- 
er's deck  of  cards V  You  generally  make  a 
failure,  and  blame  the  cards.  This  spring  I 
found  I  had  two  weak  colonies,  and  one 
with  enough  })ees  to  cover  the  surface  be- 
tween two  Hotfman  frames  with  a  patch  of 
brood  about  two  im^hes  square.  I  received 
Gleanings  for  March  15,  and  saw  Alexan- 
der's method  of  tiering  up  weak  colonies.  1 
thought   it    looked    good,    so   I    tried    it.     I 
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found  three  of  my  stnmgest  oolouies;  took 
off  the  covei's,  put"  on  a  queen-excluder,  set 
the  weak  colonies  (cut  down  to  four  frames) 
over  it:  put  a  super  over  them  lioth,  and 
quilts  over  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  frames: 
put  on  the  cover,  and  did  not  look  at  them 
again  for  over  two  weeks.  I  then  found 
them  full  of  l^ees  and  l)rood.  I  do  not  know 
where  all  the  bees  came  from,  but  they  were 
all  there,  and  plenty  of  them. 

I  gave  the  weak  ones  two  frames  of  cap- 
ped honey,  one  on  each  side  of  the  brood, 
and  an  empty  coml)  outside  of  all:  and  I  am 
proud  to  say,  thanks  to  Alexander,  they  are 
now  Ijy  far  the  strongest  in  l^ees  out  of  38 
colonies.  They  have  at  this  date.  May  19, 
three  full  eight-frame  hives  and  one  extract- 
ing-super  full  of  Ijees  and  brood,  and  this 
without  feeding.  Penn  G.  Snyder. 

Secane,  Pa. 

THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN  OF  BUILDING  UP  WEAK 
COLONIES;  ANOTHER    CASE   OF   RE- 
PORTED  SUCCESS. 

I  have  tried  the  Alexander  plan  of  placing 
weak  colonies  over  strong  ones  with  good 
success.  April  15th  I  placed  live  very  weak 
colonies  over  strong  ones.  Two  of  the  weak 
ones  now  occupy  two-story  hives,  and  the 
other  three  are  nearly  ready  for  uppers. 

Two  of  the  strong  ones  occupy  three-story 
hives:  and  the  other,  three  two-story  hives. 
If  I  hadn't  followed  Alexander's  plan  the 
weak  ones  would  have  just  nicely  built  up 
and  got  enotigh  honey  to  winter  if  the  season 
had  l>een  favora))le  in  this  locality.  As  it  is 
I  shall  get  some  surplus  from  them  if  we  have 
the  honey-tiow.  I  hail  little  faith  in  the  plan. 
I  was  quite  sure  there  would  be  some  queen 
killed,  and  sure  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
brood  from  so  many  bees  I'eturning  to  the 
old  location  at  the  time  of  separating:  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 

I  want  to  emphasize  putting  weak  colonies 
over  only  those  that  are  exceeilingly  strong 
— so  strong  that  they  really  ought  to  have  an 
upper  story  put  on.  Then,  unless  the  strain 
of  bees  and  the  locality  have  a  bearing  I  see 
no  x'easou  why  any  bee-keeper  should  make 
a  failure  of  it.  This  one  scheme  is  worth 
dollars  to  me,  as  it  has  always  been  a  puzzle 
to  get  the  very  weak  ones  in  shape  for  the 
honey-tiow.  E.  W.  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis..  June  7. 


THE     ALEXANDER    PLAN    FOR    BUILDING   UP 

WEAK   COLONIES   A   SUCCESS;     HOW  TO 

WAX     BARRELS. 

Please  let  me  know  how  to  wax  a  barrel 
inside  to  keep  honey  in. 

I  have  tried  uniting  by  the  Alexander  plan 
this  spring.  I  had  good  luck.  I  had  one 
weak  colony  which  I  bought  —  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  bees,  and  one  that  was  boiling  over 
with  tees:  so  I  thought  I  would  try  the 
Alexander  plan.  This  was  just  a  few  days 
after  I  had  put  them  out.  Then  I  did  not 
look  after  them  for  two  weeks.  When  1  ilid 
examine  them  it  was  nearly  full  of  brood 
and  larvae  in  all  stages.     The  10th  of  May 


I  was  looking  for  the  (jueen  to  clip  her.  and 
they  were  preparing  to  swarm:  so  I  took 
them  off  and  now  I  have  two  strong  colonies. 
It  worked  so  well  I  tried  another  one  with 
equal  success.  It  was  the  best  scheme  I 
have  seen  in  print  yet — for  me  at  least. 
Otisville,  Minn.   '  Elof  Lindgren. 

[To  wax  a  l^arrel  on  the  inside,  proceed  as 
follows:  Clean  the  l)arrel,  then  dry  it  out 
thoroughly,  allowing  it  to  stand  a  few  days 
with  the  ))ung  (jpen.  Melt  about  ten  pounds 
of  beeswax  or  paralHne.  anil  pour  it  into  the 
l)arrel  ])y  means  of  a  tunnel.  Quickly  drive 
the  bung  in.  roll  the  l)arrel  around,  then 
turn  it  over  end  for  end,  making  sure  that 
the  melted  wax  covers  the  entire  inside  of 
the  barrel.  Loosen  the  bung  with  a  ham- 
mer: and  if  your  work  has  Ijeen  well  done 
the  bung  will  tiy  out  with  a  report.  Pour 
out  the  surplus  wax,  then  treat  the  next  bar- 
rel in  the  same  way,  but  not  unless  the  wax 
is  very  hot.  A  barrel  ought  to  be  liquid- 
tight  withoitt  using  the  wax.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  good  policy  to  use  any 
barrels  not  tight,  and  depend  on  the  wax  or 
paraftine  to  make  them  so. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  washing  out  a 
barrel  with  hot  water  an'l  then  immediately 
waxing  it.  All  l)arrels  for  honey  purposes 
should  be  Ixjne-tlry.  In  that  condition  the 
hoops  should  1)6  driven  down  as  far  as  they 
will  go.  Then  they  may  be  waxed  to  pre- 
vent the  odor  of  the  wood  from  getting  into 
the  honeJ^ — Ed.] 


THE  OHIO  FOUL-BROOD    BILL    AND    THE  HI.S- 
TORY  OF  ITS  PASSAGE. 

This  association  has  made  every  effort 
since  the  new  legislature  met  to  make  the 
Ohio  foul-brood  law  mandatory,  which  final- 
ly ended  in  a  grand  success,  due  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  committee  on  law.  of  the  soci- 
ety, consisting  of  Mr.  John  H.  Kroeger.  Mr. 
John  Sommers.  Mr.  John  Hoft'man.  Jr..  Mr. 
J.  G.  Creighton.  anil  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 
all  practical  bee-keepers  of  Hamilton  County. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  .Senator 
from  Hamilton  County,  presented  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  due  to  this  gentleman, 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  passage,  that 
it  passed  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Hunt,  a  brother  of  the 
Senator,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Adler,  l^oth  Repre- 
sentatives of  Hamilton  C'ounty,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  colleagues,  deserve  all  credit 
this  association  can  give  them  for  their  mor- 
al support. 

Attorney  G.  R.  Werner,  an  honorable 
member  of  this  association,  to  whom  every 
respect  is  due  from  this  association,  revised 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  bent  every  ef- 
fort to  call  the  attention  of  the  Ohio  law-mak- 
ers to  the  necessitj'  of  its  passage.  This  gen- 
tleman, though  no  practical  bee-keeper,  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  bee.  In  fact,  the  day 
may  come  when  he  will  find  sufficient  time 
to  spare  from  his  legal  duties  to  keep  several 
hives  of  our  little  honey-gatherers  to  make  a 
thoi'ough  study  of  the  wonderful  doings  of 
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nature.     This    is    the    opinion    of    his    well- 
wishers. 

Now  that  the  law  is  passed  by  both  Houses, 
this  society,  being  a  State  bee-keepers'  as- 
sociation, urges  every  county  in  Ohio  to  or- 
ganize l^ee-keepers"  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  fraternity  among  all  men  and  women 
who  keep  bees. 

The  Ohio  foul-brood  law  does  not  pertain 
to  this  dread  disease  only,  but  to  other 
diseases  of  the  bee  also.  Further,  it  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of 
these  diseases,  in  eveiy  county  where  bees 
are  kept,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  bees 
are  kept  in  movable-coml)  hives,  which  is  a 
great  stride  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
bee  in  every  particular. 

Henry  Reddert, 
Sec.  Southwestern  Ohio  and  Hamilton  Co. 

Bee-keepers'  Association. 


THE  BEE  S  SENSE  OF    HEARING;    THE  EFFECT 
OF  THUNDER. 

I  notice  on  page  333,  where  Prof.  Bigelow 
wants  facts  from  Dr.  Miller  as  to  why  he 
thinks  bees  hear.  My  experience  says  they 
do  hear,  and  that  without  a  doubt.  Natural 
conditions  give  me  this  knowledge.  Whether 
bees  can  hear  sounds  inaudible  to  the  human 
ear  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  l)ees 
can  distinguish  some  sounds  better  than  we 
can.  There  are  several  stone-quarries  south 
of  my  residence,  the  nearest  being  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  the  furthest  two  miles 
away.  Blasts  are  made  three  and  four  times 
a  day.  When  a  good  blast  is  made,  the  jar 
is  felt  a  mile  away;  and  the  rolling  sound  or 
thunder  that  accompanies  these  blasts  is 
heard  for  miles  around,  often  fooling  me  in 
the  summer  months,  as  these  sounds  are 
hai'd  to  distinguish  from  thunder  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

For  the  last  two  years,  when  hearing  these 
sounds  I  always  consult  the  bees,  for  they 
can  tell  better  than  I.  If  it  is  a  blast  they'll 
continue  work  as  usual;  but  if  it  is  the  thun- 
der of  a  distant  storm,  you  ought  to  see  them 
coming  in  from  the  fields,  pellmell,  entering 
their  hives.  This  seems  to  show  clearly  that 
they  can  hear,  and  distinguish  better  than 
we,  for  both  these  blasts  and  natural  thun- 
der cause  vibration  in  the  air. 

Findlay,  Ohio.  W.  H.  Dreyek. 

[It  seems  to  the  editor  that  the  arguments 
you  advance  in  favor  of  bees  hearing  are 
negative  rather  than  positive.  Apparently 
the  blast  which  sounds  like  thunder,  and  the 
real  thunder  itself,  have  no  apparent  effect 
on  the  bees.  But  a  very  black  sky  with  a 
heavy  atmosphere  will,  as  we  know,  drive 
bees  home  pellmell.  So  I  should  say  it  was 
not  the  noise,  but  the  sense  of  sight  and 
feeling  that  induces  them  to  rush  home. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  tly  home 
every  time  there  was  a  blast  at  the  quarries, 
and  there  was  a  good  clear  sky  at  the  time, 
then  we  might  assume  they  either  heai'd  or 
felt  the  concussion.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  bees  do  not  near,  for  I  ))e- 
lieve  they  do. — Ed.] 


THE  VALUE  OF  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  OATS 
FOR  HAY. 

I  have  a  correspondent  in  Alabama  who 
owns  a  farm  of  640  aci-es,  who  gi'ows  160 
acres  per  year  of  oats  and  sweet  clover,  and 
cuts  the  combination  crop  expressly  for  hay. 
He  has  blooded  stock  (cattle)  and"  keeps  no 
bees.  He  says  the  hay  when  baled  and  mar- 
keted in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  sells  readily  at 
$15  per  ton.  M.  M.  Baldridge. 

St.  Charles,  111. 

[Farmers  and  ranchmen  as  well  as  State 
legislators  will  some  day  recognize  the  value 
of  sweet  clover  as  a  forage-plant.  Some  of 
the  more  progressive  of  them  do  recognize  it 
now.  Pity  that  the  average  run  of  farmers 
will  not  follow  moi-e  in  the  wake  of  our  ex- 
periment stations  manned  by  practical  and 
scientific  men. — Ed.] 

IF     I     were     TO     START     ANEW^      PAINTING 
HIVES,   ETC. 

If  I  were  starting  anew  I  would  adopt  the 
hive  holding  eight  Hoffman  frames  with  |- 
inch  entrance.  I  should  want  one  super  of 
shallow  extracting-frames  for  each  hive,  to 
be  used  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  each 
season;  but  for  the  main  crop  I  would  work 
for  comb  honey,  for  the  reason  thei'e  are  so 
many  who  extract  before  the  honey  is  ripen- 
ed (and  your  honey  must  compete  with  his), 
that  the  production  of  honey  has  become 
drudgery. 

I  would  paint  lids  white  on  one  side  and 
red  on  the  other — red  side  up  in  winter,  and 
the  hive  white  at  the  corners,  say  3  inches, 
leaving  14  inches  not  painted;  but  if  one  side 
must  be  exposed  to  the  noon  or  afternoon 
sun,  paint  it  all  white  or  you  may  wish  you 
had.  There  are  probably  a  few  people  who 
do  not  know  the  value  of  painting,  say,  three 
inches  of  each  end  of  a  ten-foot  board.  To 
such  I  would  say,  try  it.  I  did  so  five  years 
ago,  rather  unconsciously,  but  am  much 
pleased  with  the  result.  The  boards  do  not 
warp  nor  look  old — probably  do  not  take 
water  to  any  extent. 

As  to  handling  comb  honey,  I  think  J.  A. 
Green's  plan  is  ne  ])Ius  ultra.  Any  one  who 
can  handle  that  plateau  comb  honey  without 
granulation  in  twelve  months  is  all  right; 
and  R.  C.  Aikin  wears  the  laurels  for  han- 
dling extracted  alfalfa  honey  cheaply. 

The  slogan  to-day  is,  ••How  and  in  what 
shape  can  we  furnish  good  honey,  at  prices 
which  the  workingman  can  stand?"  They 
will  not  take  poor  honey  at  any  price,  and 
the  price  of  fancy  honey  is  too  rich  for  their 
blood.  '  E.  Porter. 

Miramai',  Cal. 

NEW  QUEENS   FOR  SHAKEN  SWARMS. 

AVould  it  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  queen 
into  a  newly  shaken  swarm  in  place  of  the 
old  queen?  Wm.  Pearce. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

[If  the  queen  is  old  or  otherwise  undesir- 
able you  can  make  the  substitution,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  introduce  her  in  the 
regular  way,  of  course. — Ed.] 
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CAUCASIAN     BEES    AT    "THE    CABIN"     IN     THE 
WOODS."' 

On  p.  753.  June  1.  I  told  you  about  divid- 
ing a  colony  of  hybrids  into  three  equal 
parts,  giving  a  young  Caueasian  (jueen  to 
eaeh  of  two  of  the  parts.  This  was  the  first 
week  in  May.  I  stayed  with  them  until  both 
young  queens  had  begun  to  lay:  then  I  fixed 
things  as  well  as  I  could,  and  left  them  en- 
tirely by  themselves  for  seven  weeks.  I  felt 
quite  a  little  anxiety  during  the  seven  weeks 
to  know  whether  they  would  be  self-sustain- 
ing or  not. 

Well.  I  have  told  you  about  getting  back 
to  the  cabin  the  first  week  in  July:  and  my 
first  anxiety  was  to  see  whether  Ijees  were 
going  out  and  in  at  all  the  entrances.  Sure 
enough,  each  colony  was  working  finely,  in- 
cluding the  two-story  twin  hive.  Grass  and 
weeds  had  come  up  near  the  entrances,  so 
there  was  much  trouble  in  getting  out  and 
in:  but  on  looking  inside  I  found  that  honey 
had  evidently  been  coming  in  continuously 
from  the  first  week  in  May  until  the  first 
week  in  July.  Before  we  had  been  there 
two  hours,  one  of  the  Caucasians  sent  out  a 
swarm.  Was  that  not  clever,  to  wait  almost 
until  the  very  moment  I  got  around?  The 
same  colony  sent  out  two  after-swarms,  but 
they  were  both  hived  in  two-story  twin 
hives.  The  other  Caucasian  colony  swarmed 
also;  and.  last  of  all.  a  swarm  came  out  of 
the  colony  having  the  old  hybrid  queen. 
That  made  seven  colonies  from  one  in  two 
months.  The  original  rather  weak  hybrid 
colony  was  made  into  three  by  artificial 
swarming:  the  three  sent  out  four  natural 
swarms,  making  seven.  Of  course,  these 
young  queens  swarmed  the  same  season; 
but  their  hives  were  crammed  full  of  honey, 
and  one  of  them  was  in  a  two-story  nucleus 
hive.  This  one  had  eight  nice  queen-cells  on 
just  one  of  the  little  frames. 

When  I  made  my  first  trip  up  to  the  cabin 
I  carried  four  nucleus  hives  in  a  bundle  in 
my  hand;  and  after  I  got  there  I  had  four 
more  sent  me  by  express,  filled  with  frames 
of  foundation.  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
little  the  expense  of  transportation  will  be 
in  keeping  bees  in  these  two-story  nucleus 
hives.  On  the  page  I  have  referred  to,  June 
1,  I  said  you  could  get  very  nice  honey  out 
of  these  little* frames,  and  that  is  just  what 
the  boys  and  I  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  Either  the  natural  swarming, 
or  the  fact  that  we  had  Caucasians,  made 
those  little  hives  of  bees  extra  workers,  and 
I  lately  have,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  fallen  in  love  with  natural  swarming  as 


a  method  of  ini-rease.  If  you  keep  bees  in 
these  little  hives  it  will  encourage  it:  and  I 
think  I  never  enjoyeil  any  fun  as  I  did  see- 
ing those  little  second  and  third  swarms  go 
to  work  antl  build  up.  Of  cour.se.  they  had 
frames  of  foundation.  But  one  of  these  little 
sheets  woukl  l)e  built  out  into  pretty  white 
comb,  quite  deep  enough  for  the  queen  to  lay 
in  just  over  night.  Basswof)d  came  out 
about  the  middle  of  July:  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  young  Caucasians  could  see  they  were 
out  and  at  it:  and  some  of  them  would  come 
in  with  heavy  loads,  even  after  it  was  fairly 
dark.  Of  course.  I  cut  the  weeds  away  from 
the  entrances,  anfl  fixed  them  nice  "door- 
yards.'"  The  little  hives  wei'e  in  the  shade 
of  the  peach-trees  in  front  of  the  cabin. 
Well,  it  was  so  easy  taking  the  honey  from 
these  little  hives  that  several  times  while  we 
were  eating  our  meals  (and  the  boys  hap- 
pened to  express  a  wish  for  some  of  that 
nice  honey)  1  took  a  plate  from  the  table, 
opened  the  hive,  cut  out  a  chunk,  and  was 
back  almost  before  they  missed  me.  As 
basswood  Avas  not  out.  the  bees  were  work- 
ing strong  on  milkweed  on  a  deserted  farm 
near  us.  Well,  the  boys  thought  (and  I  do 
not  know  but  I  agreed  with  them)  that  it 
was  about  the  most  delicious  honey  we  ever 
tasted.  The  combs  that  were  put  back  in 
the  little  hive,  with  a  gap  or  opening  in  them 
would  be  built  up  again  with  beautiful  white 
comb  in  24  hours  or  less.  Just  think  of  it! 
The  hives  are  so  light  and  simple  that  you 
can  easily  carry  four  of  them  in  one  hand. 
They  are'making  them  a  little  wider  now.  so 
that'  with  the  division-board  removed  it  is 
just  right  for  five  little  combs:  so  that  a  two- 
story  nucleus  has  a  little  more  capacity  than 
three  Langstroth  frames,  and  the  shape  is 
ever  so  much  l^etter  for  building  up  or  for 
storing  honey  than  three  Langstroth  frames. 
Now,  if  you  wish  to  keep  Ijees  in  these  lit- 
tle hives  you  do  not  need  any  of  the  compli- 
cations of  sections  and  supers — that  is.  if  you 
want  to  raise  just  enough  honey  for  your 
own  table.  If  the  little  hive  gets  too  full 
you  can  put  on  a  third  story;  or  if  you  want 
increase,  let  them  swarm,  and  the  swarms 
from  these  little  hives  are  just  the  prettiest 
things  to  play  with  I  ever  got  hold  of  in  my 
life.*  Whenever  any  woman  or  child  came 
on  the  premises  it  was  a  delight  to  me  to 
show  such  my  treasures;  and  you  ought  to 


*  When  the  bees  commence  on  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of  foundation,  and  draw  out  the  cells  on  this  side  be- 
fore they  commence  on  the  other,  the  side  where  they 
are  at  work  will  bulge  outward,  making  the  comb 
convex  instead  of  fiat.  In  order  to  get  the  combs  all 
flat  and  straight  I  looked  them  over  every  day;  and 
with  the  ball  of  my  hand  I  pressed  the  convex  sur- 
face back  where  it  ought  to  be.  Well,  at  first  I 
thought  I  would  have  to  shake  the  bees  off:  but  I 
soon  discovered  that,  with  the  Caucasians,  this  was 
not  necessary.  By  placing  the  hand  gently  on  the 
backs  of  the"  bees  they  will  scatter  out  of  the  way; 
but  it  is  just  fun  to  see  them  hustle  back  to  their 
work  after  the  hand  is  removed.  When  the  Cauca- 
sians are  building  comb  you  can  take  out  the  frames 
and  pass  them  around  among  different  people,  and 
they  keep  on  drawing  out  the  soft  wax— that  is,  if  it 
is  a" hot  summer  day,  just  as  they  do  while  the  comb 
is  in  the  hive.  Other  races  of  gentle  bees  may  do 
this,  but  I  never  noticed  it  before. 
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have  seen  their  eyes  sparkle  and  to  have 
heard  their  exchinuitions  of  pleasure  and 
surprise.  When  we  had  more  honey  than 
we  neetled  for  table  use  I  t-ut  it  out  and  sent 
it  on  a  plate  to  the  neighliors  for  a  present. 
Perhaps  the  milkweed  and  the  basswood 
yielil  had  something  to  do  with  the  exceed- 
inghj  l)eautiful  pure  white  combs  that  they 
built  in  those  little  frames.  Why,  they  were 
so  handscjme  it  seems  to  me  I  would  have 
some  bees,  even  if  they  never  Jn'ought  in  a 
drop  of  honey.  To  any  one  who  loves  to 
study  God's  work,  especially  as  it  is  mani- 
festeil  in  the  insect  world,  such  a  little  hive 
of  bees  is  worth  more  than  can  be  estimatetl 
in  money.  When  you  open  one  of  those  lit- 
tle hives  and  hold  (jne  of  the  beautiful  combs 
up  to  the  gaze  of  the  children,  or,  better 
still,  let  them  take  it  in  their  own  hands, 
and  see  how  gentle  and  kind  the  bees  are, 
just  repeat  those  old  familiar  lines: 

How  doth  the  bus.v  little  bee 
Improve  each  shiniriK  hour. 

And  Kather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  openins'  flower  ! 

God  bless  dear  old  Dr.  Watts  ! 

When  I  first  openeil  my  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing I  went  outdoors  to  see  those  gentle  bees 
at  work.  I  watched  them  more  or  less  at  in- 
tervals during  the  day:  and  before  going  to 
bed  I  enjoyed  listening  to  their  happy  hum 
of  contentment,  and  1  think  I  may  say  jyram! 
to  the  great  Father  above.  I  was  around 
them  so  often  that  they  no  doubt  became  ac- 
customed to  my  presence. 

I  am  sure  this  is  a  great  factor  in  making 
the  bees  gentle;  and  when  those  new  swarms 
were  building  their  combs  I  do  not  know 
but  I  sometimes  opened  their  little  hives  a 
ilozen  times  a  day:  but  I  was  as  careful  not 
to  pinch  them  nor  hurt  them  in  any  way,  al- 
most, as  if  it  had  been  a  baby  —  say  my 
youngest  grandchild. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Root 
factory  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  as 
yet  made  these  little  hives  with  the  view  of 
having  them  a  two-story  hive.  When  I  put 
a  second  story  on  the  lower  one  the  space 
was  so  great  that  the  bees  would  luiild  l)urr- 
combs  on  which  to  climb  '"upstairs."  I 
finally  put  sticks  in  the  ral)l)ets  to  raise  the 
top  of  the  frames  level  with  the  sides  of  the 
hive  in  the  lower  story:  Init  they  had  ac- 
quired such  a  habit  of  Iniilding  those  little 
])ridge-combs  they  would  not  give  it  up  until 
I  scraped  every  bit  of  wax  from  the  tops  of 
the  lower  frames  and  the  bottoms  of  the  up- 
per ones,  and  then  greased  the  clean  pine 
W(kh1  with  a  little  butter  on  the  end  of  my 
finger.  That  stopped  it.  The  bees  did  not 
seem  to  find  the  butter  particularly  offensive, 
but  they  could  not  "make  their  putty  stick." 
and  so  they  gave  it  up.  After  I  had  got  my 
hives  well  fixed  in  this  manner,  the  combs 
in  the  upper  story  could  be  lifted  out  just  as 
easily  as  those  in  the  lower  stoiy. 

Now.  if  you  wish  to  avoid  side  fins  and 
attachments  you  must  see  that  your  bees 
have  room  to  build,  and  to  stoi-e  honey. 
Bees  have  such  a  fashion   for  comb-building 


when  honey  is  coming  in  that  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  every  colony  should  be 
allowed  to  build  some  comb  somewhere. 
Perhaps  raising  wax  cells  on  sheets  of  foun- 
dation may  be  almost  as  good;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite.  Let  them  satisfy  their  nat- 
ural instinct  and  nature  by  at  least  a  little 
comb-building  somewhere  in  the  hive. 

Now  another  thing:  I  very  much  prefer  a 
hive  that  can  be  opened  without  any  snap  or 
crack  of  propolis.  They  began  cementing 
the  covers  down  almost  at  once;  and  where 
there  was  space  enough  for  a  queen-cage  he- 
tween  the  top  of  the  combs  and  the  light 
pine  cover,  they  iutilt  fins  of  comb  up  against 
the  cover.  Making  all  the  tops  of  the  frames 
perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  and  then  butter- 
ing them  as  before,  cured  this.  After  I  had 
them  fixed  so  there  were  no  projections  at  all 
in  the  way  of  wax  or  px'opolis  above  the  top 
of  the  frames  I  cut  some  little  sheets  of  enam- 
el cloth  just  a  little  larger  than  the  little  hive 
each  way.  Now,  if  you  have  them  a  little 
larger  it  is  going  to  bother  you  somewhat  to 
have  the  edge  turnetl  up  just  a  little  on  this 
enamel  sheet  eJcnr  around;  but  you  can  do 
it  if  you  take  time;  and  after  it  has  been  in 
that  shape  for  a  daj'  or  two  you  can  take  it 
oft'  and  put  it  back  without  a  bit  of  trouble. 
It  will  shape  itself,  especially  with  the  pro- 
polis the  bees  put  around  the  outer  edge. 
When  thus  arranged,  when  you  want  some 
honey  for  the  table  remove  the  cover,  take 
hold  of  this  enamel  sheet  by  one  corner,  take 
it  oft'  the  frames,  bees  and  all,  and  set  it  down 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  By  the  time  you 
have  cut  out  your  chunk  of  honey  for  the 
table  the  bees  will  be  about  all  oli'.  When 
you  lay  it  down  on  the  top  of  the  frames  in 
closing  up  the  hive,  if  there  ai-e  any  Ijees  un- 
der it,  just  pass  your  finger  along  the  top  of 
the  frames  and  the  liees  will  get  down  out  of 
the  way.  This  takes  a  little  moi'e  time  than 
simply  to  lay  on  a  cover;  but  I  think  the 
time  is  well  invested;  for  your  covers  then 
come  right  oft'  withcnit  any  snapping  or  stick- 
ing. The  wind  can  not  blow  the  cover  oft", 
l)ecause  the  Neponset  cap  keeps  it  in  place 
and  keeps  every  thing  di'y. 

Now.  one  or  two  such  little  hives  out  in 
the  front  yai'd,  in  the  fiower-garden,  on  the 
window-sill,  or  the  porch,  or  even  on  top  of 
your  house,  are  not  only  things  of  beauty  but 
a  source  of  education  and  pleasure  to  every 
visitor — man,  woman,  or  child — but  it  comes 
pi-etty  near  being  a  "joy  forever, "  especially 
when  honey  is  coming  in  every  day;  and  up 
at  our  Michigan  home,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence has  gone,  there  is  some  honey  coming 
every  day  in  the  year  when  it  is  warm 
enough  for  the  liees  to  fiy.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
a  large  apiary  in  that  locality,  siich  would 
not  l)e  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  I  should  like 
the  fun  of  Iniilding  up  an  apiary  with  those 
little  hives  and  nothing  else.  »When  a  colo- 
ny gets  too  large  for  a  two-story  hive,  let  it 
swarm. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  C'aiu-asians 
have  lieen  given  to  too  much  swarming. 
Well,  just  now  that  would  suit  me  all  the 
1  letter.     If  thev  keep  on  until  there  is  only 
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a  double  hautlful  of  bees,  that  would  be 
enough  to  raise  a  good  queen  and  start  to 
liuilding  up  a  colony.  Whenever  you  want 
full-sized  Laugstroth  frames  so  as  to  get  liig 
colonies,  just  put  three  little  frames  inside 
of  one  big  frame,  as  has  been  so  many  times 
explained.  I  think  these  little  hives  every 
season  would  be  good  property  to  l)uy  ami 
sell.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  expense 
is.  I  think  a  one-story  hive,  nailed  up. 
is  advertised  at  a  dollar.  A  dollar  more 
ought  to  furnish  bees  enough  for  a  good 
start:  and  then  you  can  put  in  any  kiml  of 
queen  you  like.  Of  course,  this  hive  is  vir- 
tually the  same  thing  as  the  Pearl  Agnes 
hive:  and  I  should  not  he  surprised  if  these 
little  hives,  in  connection  with  the  gentle 
Caucasian  bees,  or  a  strain  of  gentle  Italians, 
might  prove  to  be  a  ncir  depai'ture  in  bee 
culture.  Any  one  who  felt  inclined  could 
make  a  start  with  two  or  three  dollars.  If 
for  any  reason  he  wants  to  give  it  up.  there 
would  be  plenty  of  people  to  take  them  off 
his  hands  at  cost  or  nearly  that.  With  these 
little  hives  and  gentle  liees.  little  girls  and 
boys  might  keep  bees  just  as  well  as  to  have 
pet  chickens  or  a  pet  dog  or  a  kitten. 

I  almost  forgot  to  add  that  in  Noi'thern 
INIichigan.  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  the  Caucasians 
were  away  ahead  of  the  hybrids  in  gathering 
honey.  As  I  had  only  one  colony  of  hyl)rids. 
however,  perhaps  the  test  was  not  i\\ute  a 
fair  one.  Just  before  dictating  this  article  I 
went  down  to  our  own  apiary  here  in  Medi- 
na, and  had  ^Ir.  Wardell  show  me  the  colo- 
nies that  came  from  queens  raised  early  in 
the  spring  from  our  apiary  in  Florida.  He 
agreed  with  me  that  they  were  fully  equal 
as  honey-gatherers  to  the  Italians:  and  so 
far  as  we  could  determine  they  seemed,  if 
any  thing,  to  be  rather  superior.  When  the 
Caucasians  were  building  up  nicely,  without 
any  feeding  whatever,  we  have  been  doing 
considerable  feeding  among  some  of  the  Ital- 
ians which  we  wanted  to  build  up  rapidly. 


Whatsoever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
—Gal.  6:7. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.— Matt.  6:11. 
Dear  friends,  this  Home  paper  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  come 
from  my  brain:  and  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  production  of  my  own 
brain.  It  belongs  to  the  man  "whose  brain 
has  increased  the  corn  cx'op  of  Iowa  about 
50.000.000  bushels  yearly."  You  see  I  have 
put  the  above  in  quotation-marks.  That  is 
l)ecause  I  took  it  from  a  little  handbill  an- 
nouncing   that    Prof.    P.    G.  Holden  would 


address  our  Chippewa  Lake  Chautau(]ua  on 
the  1st  of  August.  I  had  heai'd  something 
of  Prof.  Holdeu  l:)efore.  I  think  it  was  the 
Eural  New-Yorker  that  said  the  '-corn  wiz- 
ard" of  Iowa  had  not  only  put  American 
corn  on  the  witness-stand. but  that  he  had 
succeeded,  after  years  of  patient  toil  and 
study,  in  not  only  making  the  corn  listen 
to  his  questions,  but  in  making  it  give  a 
definite  and  decided  answer. 

When  I  sat  down  to  listen  to  Prof.  Hoklen 
I  had  somehow  gotten  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  he  had  developed  a  new  strain 
of  seed  corn,  something  in  the  way  Luther 
Burbank  develop.s  new  fruits,  or  is  reported 
to  have  done  so.  But  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised in  a  good  many  ways.  First,  the 
speaker  said  we  did  not  want  to  send  off 
(inijirhere  for  seed  corn — especially  not  to 
distant  States.  Get  the  best  corn  you  can  in 
your  own  immediate  neighborhood.  If  you 
get  seed  corn  more  than  ten  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  locality  where  it  has  been  grown 
for  years  it  seems  to  get  homesick.  The 
thing  the  farmer  has  to  do  to  double  his 
corn  crop  must  he  done  in  his  own  home  on 
his    own   farm:  and   his   own    children    and 

good  wife  are  to  do  it  or  help  to  do  it.  Prof, 
[olden  reminded  me  vividly  of  Prof.  C-ook, 
especially  when  he  used  to  give  his  talks  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  If  I  shut 
my  eyes  I  could  almost  think  it  was  Prof. 
Cook  who  was  talking.  He  is  a  rather  small 
and  slim  man:  hut  his  face  just  beams  with 
overflowing  good  nature  and  enthusiasm. 
I  listened  to  his  talk  something  over  two 
hours:  and  although  it  is  hard  work  for  me 
ordinarily  to  listen  to  any  discourse  an  hour 
long.  I  think  I  could  have  continued  to  listen 
until  dark,  going  without  my  supper  without 
a  thought  of  it.  He  was.  of  course,  cheered 
and  encored  all  the  way  through:  and  more 
or  less  questions  were  ■■fired"  at  him  all  the 
time.  His  whole  audience  of  four  or  five 
hundred  caught  his  enthusiasm:  and.  oh  how 
he  did  improve  the  opportunity  to  crowd 
home  great  and  important  truths!  His  ad- 
dress was  a  home  talk  if  there  ever  was  a 
home  talk.  It  caught  hold  of  the  women 
and  children  just  as  it  caught  hold  of  the 
men:  and  every  little  while,  for  fear  some 
important  matter  would  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  or  might  slip  from  the  memory, 
he  would  stop  and  say.  "'Now.  look  here, 
friends,  you  are  not  listening.  This  is  a 
matter  of  exceeding  importance.  If  you  do 
not  listen  intently  to  every  word  I  say.  you 
will  let  a  cog  slip,  and  your  work  will  go 
all  to  pieces." 

Prof.  Holden  got  into  Medina  Co.  one  day 
in  advance:  and  just  as  soon  as  let  loose  he 
began  rambling  over  the  cornfields  in  our 
region.  Then  he  visited  our  experiment 
station  at  Wooster:  and.  oh  how  he  did 
"roast"  the  stupid  farmers  who  live  within 
easy  access  of  our  experiment  station,  and 
yet" never  go  there  to  see  what  is  being  done! 
He  had  the  platform  where  he  spoke  loaded 
with  stalks  and  hills  of  corn  that  he  had 
pulled  up  in  adjoining  fields.  The  table  and 
chairs  were  loaded  with  specimens  of  ears  of 
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drietl  corn.  All  along  the  stage  wei'e  sam- 
ples of  prothifts  from  Indian  corn  and  corn- 
stalks: a  big  chunk  of  india-rubber,  samples 
of  different  kinds  of  sugar,  all  made  from 
corn:  and.  tinally.  when  he  spoke  of  maple 
molasses  made  entirely  from  corn,  there  was 
a  rather  large  manifestation  from  the  au- 
dience. 

Now  may  God  help  me  to  recollect,  and 
tell  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  plain  to  you 
all,  some  of  the  grand  truths  our  good 
friend  and  Christian  brother  (thank  the  Lord 
that  he  is  a  devoted  Christian)  gave  us.  as  he 
tried  to  lift  up  and  encourage  the  farmers 
and  their  Iwys  —  yes.  farmers"  wives  and 
farmers'  girls  as  well — in  his  talk.  Besides 
the  specimens  that  loaded  down  the  platform 
and  tables,  he  had  wonderful  charts  hung 
up  just  back  of  him.  I  can  not  i'ememl)er 
the  statistics  very  well,  and  I  did  not  think 
to  put  it  down  with  my  pencil:  Init  the  lirst 
chart  that  Avas  hung  up  before  us  read  some- 
thing like  this:  "Value  of  the  corn  crop  in 
Ohio,  per  annum.  $185,000,000:  value  of  the 
hav  crop  of  Ohio.  $115,000,000:  wheat,  per- 
haps $90,000,000:  potatoes.  $75.000.000:"'  and 
I  must  confess  this  was  the  tirst  time  my  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  corn 
stood  so  far  away  above  every  thing  else. 
Then  other  charts  were  unfolded.  The 
speaker  had  been  over  our  eornlields  to  see 
how  many  missing  hills  there  were.  Then 
he  counted  the  hills  that  had  only  one  stalk, 
those  that  had  two,  and  those  that  had  three 
stalks.  Then  he  brought  specimens  and  held 
them  up  before  the  audience — little  spindling 
stalks  from  a  foot  high,  all  the  way  up  to  a 
stalk  full  height,  perhaps  without  an  ear  of 
corn  on  it  at  all.  He  asked  the  audience 
what  per  cent  the  missing,  small,  and  empty 
stalks  probably  made  in  our  average  corn- 
fields. He  did  not  discuss  soils  nor  cultiva- 
tion very  much.  I  think  it  takes  about  four 
lectures  to  take  up  the  whole  subject.  He 
gave  us  the  most  important  one.  Now, 
many  farmers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  it 
is  poor  ground  or  lack  of  cultivation  that  is 
responsible  for  the  small  yield.  A  good 
many  seem  to  think  the  lack  of  rain  at  just 
the  right  time  is  one  of  the  troubles  that  can 
not  be  surmounted.  Then  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  fields  yielding 
big  crops  side  by  side  of  poor  miserable 
crops  of  less  than  half  a  yield,  with  nothing 
but  a  wire  fence  between  the  two.  Is  it 
likely  the  raindrops  stop  JHst  as  they  get  up 
to  that  wire  fence,  and  do  not  fall  on  the 
poor  ground?  Then  he  gave  us  a  most  pun- 
gent moral  against  shouldering  the  blame  on 
the  kind  Father  above.  Why  is  it  we  have 
vacant  hills — hills  with  little  bits  ot  stalks, 
and  stalks  that  do  not  bear  any  corn?  Prof. 
Holden  said  he  was  talking  to  a  ci'owd  of 
farmers  not  long  ago,  and  a  boy  pushed  his 
way  up  and  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  say 
something.      Mr.    Holden    loves    boys    (and 

girls  too)  or  he  would  not  be  the  great  man 
e  is.     After  a  little  encouragement  the  boy 
got  off  something  like  this: 

"Why,  Prof.  Holden,  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
there  were    a    great  lot   of  stalks    in  almost 


every  cornfield  that  just  fool  around  all 
summer  doin"  nothin".'" 

This  boy  gave  him  the  text  for  a  grand 
sermon.  He  said  it  was  not  only  stalks  of 
earn  that  fool  ai'ound  all  su)nmer  "doin' 
nothin",  ■'  but  there  are  human  l»eings  just 
like  the  cornstalks.  They  live  and  die  stand- 
ing around  "doin"  nothin"  when  God  has 
placed  such  wonderful  opportunities  before 
them. 

Now.  then,  friends,  if  it  is  not  poor  soil 
nor  lack  of  cultivation,  nor  even  a  lack  of 
i-ain,  that  is  responsilile  for  the  large  num- 
l)er  of  stalks  of  corn  standing  around  "doin' 
nothin", '■  what  is  the  trouble?  It  is  largely 
jioor  seed.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth.  that 
shall  he  also  reap.""  Yes,  I  know  you  think 
you  have  the  best  seed:  and  when  I  told  Mrs. 
Root  about  it  she  said  her  father  always  had 
the  very  best  seed  corn  that  could  be  pro- 
duced. '  He  picked  out  the  ears  before  the 
corn  was  cut:  watched  them  till  they  were 
just  right,  picked  them,  and  hung  them  up 
in  the  garret  where  they  would  lie  thorough- 
ly dried  out  before  freezing  could  harm 
them.  Yes,  that  is  all  very  good — tiptop: 
but,  dear  me  I  it  is  not  half  of  it.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  explain  the  matter  with  sufficient 
emphasis  so  some  boy  or  girl  or  mother, 
perhaps,  or  may  be  some  old  farmer,  will  see 
the  point  and  get  right  at  it.  Pick  out  your 
best  ears,  just  as  Mrs.  Root"s  father  did. 
Get  them  from  the  best  field  of  corn  in  your 
vicinity,  no  matter  what  you  have  to  pay  for 
the  privilege.  But  get  enough  ears — at  least 
six  times  as  many  as  you  will  need  to  plant. 
I  think  Prof.  Holden  told  us  six  nice  big 
ears  would  plant  an  acre.  So  you  will  want 
forty  or  fifty  ears  for  every  acre  you  wish  to 
plant  next  season.  Tie  them  up  with  strings, 
and  hang  them  up  in  the  driest  room  in  your 
house  where  there  is  a  good  current  of  air 
passing  through,  so  as  to  strike  them  on  all 
sides.  Tie  a  string  around  one  ear  of  corn, 
then  lay  another  alxjve  it;  tie:  another;  tie, 
and  so  on.  He  said  the  women-folks  would 
beat  the  men  all  out  in  tying  up  corn.  Put 
about  a  dozen  ears  in  each  bunch,  and  hang 
it  on  a  wire  stretched  across  the  room.  Do 
not  put  it  over  a  pole  or  any  thing  else  that 
a  mouse  can  walk  on.  Do  not  omit  this  part 
of  it.  About  the  middle  of  March  lay  these 
ears  on  a  floor  or  table  where  they  will  not 
be  disturbed.  Push  them  up  tight  together, 
and  drive  a  big  nail  between  every  ten 
ears.  This  is  to  prevent  their  getting  out  of 
place.  Then  pick  up  the  ears  one  at  a  time, 
and  with  your  knife  pick  out  six  kernels 
from  each  ear,  going  over  the  ears  so  as  to 
make  an  average  of  the  whole.  Lay  these 
six  kernels  at  tne  butt  of  the  ear  of  corn. 
With  a  pencil,  mark  opposite  the  nails — 1, 
10,  20,  30,  40.  and  so  on:  that  is  so  you  can 
number  the  ears  of  corn  and  number  these 
little  piles  of  corn.  Now  get  a  shallow  box 
or  tray  two  inches  deep,  large  enough  to 
give  a  space  two  inches  square  for  every  six 
grains  of  corn.  As  this  tray  is  to  be  kept 
among  the  house-plants,  and  cared  for  just 
like  the  house-plants,  he  said  it  should  be 
made  of  some  nice  clean  boards,  so  the  good 
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wife  woukl  uot  be  ashamed  to  have  it  aiuoug 
her  tlowers.  Get  some  old  sawdust  and  s<jali 
it  over  night  in  water.  Now  do  not  for- 
get and  think  spriidiin.g  the  sawdust  will  do 
just  as  well.  It  must  be  thoi'oughly  soaked 
l;efore  it  is  put  into  that  tray.  Squeeze  out 
the  water  until  it  holds  just  at)out  as  mueh 
as  it  will  without  dripping  through  on  the 
Hoor.  When  it  is  packed  down  smooth  and 
level  in  this  box.  spread  over  the  sawdust  a 
piece  of  white  cotton  cloth.  This  is  tirst  to 
be  marked  in  .squares  about  2^  inches 
across.  These  squares  are  to  be  numbered 
1,  10,  20,  30.  just  like  your  ears  of  corn. 
After  the  cloth  is  patted  down  on  top  of  the 
wet  sawdust,  place  six  grains  of  corn  inside 
of  each  sipiare.  You  see  this  will  show  you 
what  eai's  of  corn  the  grain  in  each  S(piai"e 
came  from.  On  top  of  the  corn  that  is 
placed  on  the  cloth,  spread  another  cloth: 
and  on  this  a  little  mat  or  cushion  filled  with 
sawdust  just  like  the  other.  Buntlle  it  up 
well  so  as  to  keep  it  from  tlrying  out.  The 
average  farmer  can  tell  you  just  about  what 
amount  of  dampness  is  needed  for  that  corn 
to  germinate.  Mow  keep  w^atch.  If  the  six 
grains  in  No.  1  all  start  at  once,  and  send 
up  a  strong  vigorous  shoot,  keep  that  ear  of 
corn  for  seed,  but  not  otherw'ise.  Do  not 
save  a  single  ear  that  produces  some  kernels 
that  failed  to  germinate  or  some  that  are 
even  slow  in  germinating.  It  pays  a  tre- 
mendous l>ig  interest  on  the  time  invested  in 
getting  the  very  .best  seed,  and  in  having 
every  kernel  that  is  planted  in  the  Held 
germinate  strong  and  promptly.  A  corn 
plant  that  comes  up  a  little  behind  the  others 
will  always  he  inferior.  We  can  afford  to 
give  ro(.)m  to  nothing  but  the  very  l^est. 
Yes,  I  know  some  of  you  iMg  stout  men  will 
say  this  is  too  much  fuss  and  bother.  Prof. 
Hold'en  looked  so  good-natured  that  you 
could  not  imagine  he  was  ever  ••mad"  in 
his  life.  But  he  said  he  did  get  mad  only  a 
few  tlays  ago.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  South  where  he  was  giving  one  of  his 
talks,  and  a  big  pompous  iniluential  man 
came  up  and  said  something  like  this: 

••Prof.  Holden.  I  have  enjoyed  your  talk 
immensely:  but  I  grow  se^'era^hunch■ed  acres 
of  corn;  and.  of  course,  w^here  we  do  things 
on  a  })ig  scale  like  that,  we  can  not  afford  to 
bother  with  such  complications." 

I  do  not  know  what  Prof.  Holden  replied, 
but  he  said  such  talk  just  made  him  mad. 

The  average  cost  jjer  acre  for  selecting 
said  corn,  according  to  the  way  I  have  de- 
scril")ed,  should  not  exceed  six  ceid.'i.  Just 
think!  only  six  rents  per  acre,  and  yet  this 
simple  little  thing  may  raise  the  yield  from 
80  to  40  Inishels  per  acre,  up  to  90  or  even 
100.  It  has  been  done  over  and  over  again. 
No  wonder  the  farmers  are  getting  wild  and 
crazy  over  the  corn  crop  in  Iowa  since  Prof. 
Holden  opened  up  this  wonderful  gold-mine; 
and  it  is  a  gold-mine.  -  The  average  farmer 
— you,  my  friend,  who  are  reading  this — 
when  you  grow  corn,  if  you  have  not  got 
hold  of  this  new  wrinkle  you  throw  away 
from  three  to  live  hoiirs  a  day  as  the  boy 
said  of  the  cornstalks  with  no  ears  on  them. 


Your  wife  and  girls  fool  away  from  three 
to  live  hours  a  day  to  get  three  good  square 
meals  for  you.  take  care  of  your  clothing  so 
as  to  make  you  look  decent,  and  then  you 
fool  away  almost  half  of  your  time  just  be- 
cause you  did  not  remember  our  text  and 
put  it  in  practice. 

Now.  there  is  lots  more  that  I  can  not  tell 
you  about  here.  When  you  are  ready  to 
shell  these  extra  select  ears,  sort  them  out 
into  three  pii^s — the  ears  having  the  largest 
kernels,  those  having  medium-sized  kernels, 
and  those  having  the  smallest  kernels.  Do 
not  get  the  different  sizes  mixed.  You  w^ant 
your  corn-planter  to  put  just  four  grains  in 
a  hill.  After  your  corn  is  shelled  and  I'eady 
to  plant,  spread  it  on  a  table,  just  one  ker- 
nel deep;  then  get  all  hands  to  pick  out 
broken  or  imperfect  kernels.  Do  not  let  one 
get  into  the  planter  that  is  not  of  average 
size,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Do  not 
grumble  about  the  ••fuss/'  It  can  all  be 
done  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  per  acz'e  whei-e 
you  put  in  several  acres  of  corn.* 

Now,  the  man  who  has  been  thus  careful 
about  his  seed  corn  will  he  very  likely  to  be 
careful  about  preparing  his  ground  and  tak- 
ing care  of  his  crop.  His  cornfield  will  be  a 
standing  object-lesson.  I  do  not  know  that 
Prof.  Holden  said  so,  but  he  said  a  good 
mauv  things  along  the  same  line,  that  this 
cornfield  would  I)e  a  standing  object-lesson 
to  the  glory  of  God.  The  man  who  owns  it 
will  be  a  i)etter  man:  his  children  will  be 
better  children,  and  his  wife  will  l^e  a  better 
woman,  and  his  neighbors  around  him  will 
soon  have  a  cornfield  something  like  it.  The 
boys  and  girls  will  get  into  a  strife  —  that  is. 
a  friendly  neighiwrly  one— to  see  who  will 
beat;  and"  pretty  soon  the  whole  locality  will 
be  on  ••higher  ground." 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  tell  about  corn,  and 
there  is  one  thing  that  hits  the  bee-keepers. 
He  held  up  one  of  his  poor  scrubby  stalks  of 
corn  and  said.  ••Look  here,  friends,  these 
poor  scrubs  send  up  a  tassel,  even  if  they  do 
not  bear  any  corn.  This  tassel  spreads'  out 
its  arms  and  lets  loose  millions  of  pollen 
grains.  If  you  think  I  am  stating  it  too 
high,  you  set  to  work  and  count  them  as  the 
breeze  sets  them  tioating  in  the  air.  These 
pollen  grains  fertilize  the  kernels  of  corn. 
In  all  we  have  been  doing  we  have  secured 
a  good  mother  for  our  kernels  of  corn,  but 
how  much  w'ould  it  amount  to  to  have  the 
best  kind  of  mother  if  you  have  only  a  '•scrub 
father" — one  of  the  kind  that  stands  around 
all  summer  ••doing  nothiu'"'/  And  that 
hits  the  bee-keepers.  We  have  got  the  good 
mother,  and  have  the  parentage  w-orked 
down    to   something   pretty  fine;  but  up  to 

*  Out  in  Iowa,  where  the.v  are  gettinjir  to  be  experts 
in  this  kind  of  work,  a  farmer  succeeded  in  getimg  a 
whole  bijr  cornfield  with  98  per  cent  of  perfect  .stalks. 
Just  think  of  the  ditferenee  between  tliis  and  the  av- 
erage per  cent  of  stands  throuKhout  the  cornfields  of 
Ohio  I  He  says:  "Your  averatre  crop  in  this  State  is 
■29  bushels  to  the  acre.  Do  .vou  know  that  one  twelve- 
ounce  nubbin  to  the  hill  will  give  a  yield  of  38  bushels 
to  the  acre ':  You  raise  an  avera^'■e  of  less  than  a 
nubbin  to  the  hill  on  the  leading  crop  of  your  State. 
Do  you  know  that  two  seventeen-ounce  ears  to  the 
hill  would  give  a  yield  of  117  bushels  to  the  acre  '- " 
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the  pi'eseiit  date  ))ee-keepers  have  done  little 
or  iiothiug  about  the  scvu\)fa(/ic >•.'<.  Yes.  the 
drone-traps  are  all  right:  Imt  how  many  use 
theui?  How  many  of  us  have  got  rid  of  ev- 
ery l)it  of  drone-eomb  exeept  in  the  hives 
where  we  want  some  drones  reared? 

A  part  of  that  wontlerful  prayer  reads, 
'•Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'"  I  hope 
the  friends  realize  what  this  little  man  with 
his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  has  been  doing  to 
make  the  daily  l)read  of  the  average  farmer 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  I 
might  say  throughout  the  world,  a  little 
ta-Kier  to  get  hold  of:  and  even  if  it  be  only 
"eoru  liread,"  instead  of  bread  made  from 
wheat,  may  we  not  thank  God  for  the  corn 
birad,  and  more  still  that  he  in  his  intinite 
goodness  and  loving  wisdom  permits  such  a 
man  as  Prof.  Holden  to  live  and  teach 
throughout  our  land  as  he  is  doing  now  al- 
]nost  every  day  of  his  life.  I  have  heard  it 
rtimored  that  Prof.  Holdeu  commenced  as  a 
poor  schoolteacher  in  Northern  Michigan. 
He  thirsted  for  an  education,  and  he  was 
really  obliged  to  teach  school  to  get  the  nec- 
essary means  to  go  on  with  that  edtication. 
Nobody  has  said  so,  Init  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  has  been  at  some  time  a  pupil  vmder 
Prof.  Cook  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  C'ol- 
ege.  I  wonder  if  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
given  dear  old  Michigan  credit  for  all  she 
has  done  witli  that  beautiful  agricultural  col- 
lege, one  of  the  first  to  help  us  out  of  dark- 
ness and  into  the  Uyld,  and  put  us  on  "higher 
ground." 

After  pa,ge  1076  was  printed  I  noticed 
that  I  gave  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  for 
Ohio  at  $135,000,000:  Imt  I  have  just  come 
across  the  following  clipping  from  the  Me- 
dina Henlinc/.  the  etlitor  of  which  was  pres- 
ent, and  heard  the  corn-talk.  You  will  no- 
tice there  is  a  trifling  ('.')  difference  in  our 
figures: 

"Prof.  Holden  commenced  his  talk  by  declaring 
that,  in  Ohio,  corn  is  king-,  .iust  as  much  as  it  is  in 
Iowa.  The  value  of  the  crops  of  the  State,  distribut- 
ed, is  as  follows:  Corn,  $3.5,892,000;  wheat,  $19,319,000; 
oats,  $1.5,914, (KK1;  potatoes,  $7,.533,OO0;  tobacco,  $1,063,0W; 
barley,  $408,000,  These  figures  give  the  corn  crop  a 
big  lead,  and  a  little  figuring  will  show  that  even  a 
ten-per-cent  improvement  in  the  handling  of  the 
crop  and  increase  of  the  yield  would  add  over 
$3,500,000  to  the  pocket  change  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State." 


SWEET   CLOVER  —  IS   IT   A    NOXIOUS  WEED? 

A  notice  appeared  in  one  of  our  Medina 
])a])ers  recently  in  regard  to  the  law  or  town 
ordinance  re(|uiring  noxious  weeds  to  be  cut 
down  along  the  roadside,  and  in  the  list  of 
noxious  weeds  was    included    sweet   clover. 


We  hear  from  other  States  that  town  and 
county  officers  are  cutting  down  sweet  clo- 
ver, with  the  understanding  that  it  is  a  noxious 
weed.  I  have  suljmitteil  the  matter  to  the 
tlirector  of  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
and  below  is  what  Prof.  Thorne  savs  about 
it: 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  yours  of  yesterday  I  would 
say  that  Section  4":W  of  the  Ji'erii<ef/  Stiitntes  of  Ohio  re- 
quires the  destruction  along  roadsides  of  briers,  burrs, 
vines,  Russian,  Canada,  and  common  thistle,  and  oth- 
er noxious  weeds.  Section  4732  requests  the  destruc- 
tion in  fields  of  the  Canada  or  Russian  thistle,  let- 
tuce, or  wild  mustard.  I  find  no  reference  anywhere 
to  sweet  clover  as  being  a  noxious  weed;  and  the  only 
way  it  could  be  included  in  that  category  would  be  by 
a  judicial  decision  placing  it  under  the  general  term, 
as  mentioned  in  Section  4730,  although  1  am  not  law- 
yer enough  to  warrant  my  opinion  being  taken  as 
final.  Chas.  E.  Thorne,  Director. 

Wooster,  O. 

Our  Ohio  Expei'iment  Station,  and  I  think 
the  stations  belonging  to  other  States,  have 
several  times  declared  that  none  of  the  clo- 
vers should  ever  l)e  classed  as  noxious  weeds; 
that  they  may  be  out  of  place  in  a  strawber- 
ry-bed, like  red  clover,  etc.,  but  this  does  not 
warrant  their  lieiug  called  noxious  weeds. 
It  wottld  l)e  simply  a  "plant  out  of  place." 


The  following  is  copied  from  Bulletin  103, 
of  our  Ohio  Exjjeriment  Station: 

WARNING     AGAINST    FRAUD     (BY     C.    E.   THOHNE,    DI- 
RECTOR). 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  Greene  County:  1.  "A  man  is  trav- 
eling about  this  community  claiming  to  represent  the 
forestry  department  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
After  visiting  and  talking  awhile  with  a  farmer,  he 
turns  out  to  be  a  regular  tree-agent,  hailing  from  the 
nursery  of  J.  K.  Denby,  Greenville,  Indiana.  He  calls 
himself  W.  O.  Walton,  and  offers  trees  for  sale  at  $20 
l)er  thousand  for  catalpa  speciosa  and  '  North  Dakota 
black  locust.'  He  claims  they  raise  all  the  trees 
which  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  sends  out.  Is  this 
truer  I  No.  I  Is  such  a  man  connected  with  the  Sta- 
tion? ]No.l  Is  not  $20  per  thousand  an  exorbitant 
price:  [Two  or  three  times  their  value.]  Is  it  free 
from  the  borer,  as  he  claims?  ""  LNo.] 

2.  "Has  the  State  Forestry  Commission,  if  there  is 
such  a  commission,  a  contract  or  agreement  with  J, 
K.  Denby  &  Sons,  of  Greenville,  Indiana,  to  pay  for 
200  in  every  UXR)  trees  sold  by  said  firm?  Their  sales- 
man, W.  O.  Walton,  has  been  canvassing  this  vicinity 
and  making  such  claim." 

Replying  to  the  above  we  have  to  say  that  Ohio  has 
no  "  State  Forestry  Commission,"  and  that  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  once  again  recommends  that  any 
person  who  claims  to  represent  this  station  in  the 
selling  of  nursery  stock  be  arrested  and  prosecuted 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 

V\e  give  place  to  the  above  because  quite  a 
number  of  our  friends  have  Avritten,  asking 
us  if  the  Experiment  Station  really  indorsetl 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  mentioned  in  the 
above  clipping.  We  heartily  recommend  the 
concluding  sentence — not  only  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  swindlers,  l)Ut  take  steps  to 
have  them  arrested  and  punished  according 
to  law,  in  order  that  you  may  protect  your 
fellow-farmers  from  l)eing  swindled. 


"THE  VINELESS-POTATO  MAN. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker: 

A  few  of  the  farm  papers  denounced  the  humbug. 
until  the  Post-ottlce  Department  took  it  up.  After 
consulting  with  the  Agricultural  Department,  a  fraud 
order  was  issued  and  the  vineless-potato  man  is  de- 
barred from  the  malls.    That  serves  him  right;  but 
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what  about  the  agiicultural  papers  that  printed  the 
advertising:  and  pocketed  the  proceeds^  They  knew 
from  the  first  that  the  thing-  was  a  humbug' 

It  transpires  that  even  some  of  the  bee- 
keepers and  honey-men  have  got  bitten  by 
this  ridiculous  fraud.  I  should  suppose  that 
any  man  who  had  ever  l)een  on  a  farm  would 
know  better  than  to  he  taken  in  by  a  state- 
ment that  potatoes  can  lie  grown  without 
tops  or  green  leaves.  AVhy.  they  even  had 
the  eheek  to  want  us  to  accept  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  thing  in  Gleanings.  Did  you 
ever! 

sl'KAYING   POTATOES    FOK  LATE   BLIGHT  AND 
CONSEQUENT   KOT. 

The  following  is  just  at  hand  from  our 
Ohio  Experiment  Station: 

The  late  blig'ht  or  rot  fung-us  of  potatoes,  Plnjtopli- 
fhora.  has  appeared  about  Wooster,  Ohio,  following 
the  rainy  weather.  This  same  fungus  appeared  at 
Wooster,  August  1.5,  1904,  and  July  2,5,  1905;  the  fungus 
has  just  been  collected  by  the  Botanist  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  in  abundance,  in  fields  near  the 
Station,  August  9,  1905.  This  late  blight  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  rot. 

The  late  blight  and  rot  may  be  prevented  by  thor- 
ough spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  of  4  lbs. 
blue  vitriol  and  4  to  5  lbs.  of  lime  in  .50  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, if  treatment  is  prompt.  Such  spraying  should  be 
repeated  at  seven  to  eight  day  intervals  till  crop  is 
mature.  Some  growers  gained  one-third  to  one-half 
increase  of  crop  by  spraying  from  this  time  forward, 
in  1905.    Such  treatment  is  now  again  recommended. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  bulletins,  spray  cal- 
endar, etc.,  maybe  addressed  to  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


THE    UNION   BUGGY  CO..   OF   PONTIAC,   MICHI- 
GAN. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  announce  that 
the  above  hrm  has  turned  over  its  affairs  to 
Chester  R.  Freeman,  trustee.  The  company 
has  written  us,  and  we  have  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Freeman,  who  states: 

Bear  Sir:  —I  have  this  day  accepted  the  trusteeship 
of  the  Union  Buggy  Company,  and  they  have  turned 
over  to  me  all  of  their  assets.  As  soon  as  I  am  able 
to  render  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  company 
I  will  do  so.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  continue  to  con- 
duct the  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

Chester  R.  Freeman. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  July  30. 

Now,  this  same  buggy  company  gave  us  an 
advertisement  a  year  ago.  They  paid  us 
promptly  for  their  advertising,  and  no  com- 
plaint was  ever  made  concerning  their  meth- 
od of  doing  business.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  think  Ave  were  excusable  for  ac- 
cepting their  advertisement  this  season,  even 
though  we  found  them  quoted  rather  low  as 
a  buggy  factory.  At  the  present  writing, 
only  one  complaint  has  reached  us;  but  the 
company  has  not  sent  the  goods  ordered  nor 


returned  the  money  sent  for  them.  At  pres- 
ent they  owe  us  $48  for  advertising  in  April 
and  IMay  this  season.  We  hope  no  one  will 
send  them  any  more  money  after  receiving 
this  notice. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnn. 


A  Note  to  NcedlcworRcrs! 

Women  who  do  fancy  work  will  be  interested  in 
this  news.  Our  Art  Needlework  Department  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Jady  who  is  known  as 
an  authority  on  needlework  in  this  country— a 
graduate  of  a  famous  European  Fancvwork 
school. 

Consequently  you  can  count  upon  our  supplying 
you  with  every  thing  for  fancywork,  embroidery, 
and  lace-making. 

Ladies'  Corset  Covers,  stamped  for  eyelet  em- 
broidery—on sheer  nainsook— materials  included 
for  working— also  paper  pattern;  .50c  for  outfit. 

"Home  Sweet  Home"  pillow-top— beautifully 
tinted  on  art  ticking,  ready  to  embroider,  25c. 

Porch  Cushion-covers  and  Pillow-top.s— tinted 
ready  for  use;  a  large  variety  of  designs— 15c. 

Address  M.  O.  D.  Department 


MarsMield  -  Hives  -  and  -  Sections 

kept  in  stock;  none  better.  DITTMER'S  foundation 
ani  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  sold  right.  Thou- 
sands of  shipping  cases,  24-pound,  13  cts. ;  fancy  white 
basswood,  16  cts,  HONEY  and  BEESWAX  wanted. 
Send   for  free  list,  and  save  20  per  cent  on  your  order. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Route  3,  Jackson,  Michigan 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD,        ILLINOIS. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Po\iltry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at  factory 

prices   by  return  freight.     Golden   Italian  or   Red-clover  queens  by  return  mail.     Untested.  75c-  select 

untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25;  select  tested,  $2.25.     Full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives,  and  nuclei. 

H.  M.  A.rnd,  Propr.  YorR  Honey  (Si    Bee  Supply-  Co.  (Notinc) 

Long  Distance  Telephone.  North  1559.  191  and  193  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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"If  Goods  are  granted  cttiicR,  send  to  Pouder." 

EstablisHed    1889 

ec-Kccpers'  Supplies 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

arc  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  iSection  Honey-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smoKers, 
Bee-veils,  Potider  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  E-very  THin^  used    by  Bee-Keepers. 

BEESWAX  WANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade. 

Make  small  shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight. 

Always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter   S.   Pouder 

513-5  Massacbtisetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Northwestern 
Bee-Reepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
rousin. 

You  c-an  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  Ijranc-h.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies    always    in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  i.  Root  Company 

H.    G.    ACKLIN*.    MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
,  much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Founda- 
tion is  tough,  clear,  and  trans- 
parent,   and    has    the    natural 
color  of  beeswax. 

AGENTS     FOR    DITTMER'S     FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson,  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor     . .  Welwyn  Sta.,  Herts,  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto.  Ont..  Can. 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE.S 

'v\  e  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiaiy,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  >  ou  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellei  t  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
pioD'.pt  ibipment  over  fifteen  different  roa  !s,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  pi  ices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descrijitive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     V/rite  to-day.     Address 

KretcKmer  Mfg*.  Co.,  Covincil  Bltiffs,  Iowa. 


M'.i.scotine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine.  Iowa. 
Tiester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping^point  In  Mich- 
igan, we  are  In  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  irnported  French  tulle  veiling.  Cotton, 
with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  advanced   bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is,   as  adver- 
tised  the  best  on  the  market.     Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14,  1906.  N.  E.  FRANCE. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


We 


anufacture 


the  finest,  whitest,  no-drip  basswood  SHIPPING  CASE  on  the  market  to  day. 
Covers  and  bottoms  are  of  ONE  PIECE.  Everything  is  POLISHED  on  both 
sides,  and  a  belter  case  can  not  be  had  at  an>  price.  We  can  furnish  them  in 
single  or  carload  lots  to  fit  any  number  or  style  of  section.  Large  quantities 
of  all  the  standard  sizes  on  hand.  .  .  As  a  sp-  c'al  -^ffer  we  will  sell  you  25 
cases  to  hold  24  stctions,  complete  with  NAILS,  PAPER,  and  GLASS  at  $4  00. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Furnish  corrugated  paper  if  desired. 
We  can  furnish  you  with  any  thing  you  need  in  the  ap-'arv  Our  catalog  is 
free.      .      .      PROMPT  SHIPMENT  and  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

Nicollet   Island,    No.  20,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Goods   at 


ices. 


Bee  Supplies.   ^V^i^ly^^r 

Best  of  everything  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Large  and   complete   stock.     Fire    Italian 
and  Caucasian  queens.     Prompt  service.     Catalog  free.     Get  our  prices  before  ordering. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I004  East  Washin&iton  Street 
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1 

THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling-  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;   the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled   comb-honey  hive   in  use: 
all   kinds  of  single-walled   hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton   double- walled   hive,  of  which  more  are  used   in 
Michigan   than  any  other.     It  has  stood   the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.     Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        >p        ,p        %^        >j»        >^ 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,      -      Fremont,  Mich. 

Pretty  Reco^nitior^ 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extinsive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the   world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28 ;h,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.   Bingham: — Enclosed   find  money-order  for    a   honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Ra.nki.m. 


We  want  bright  interesting  photos  to  illus- 
trate GLEANINGS.  Send  in  those  you  think 
suitable,  and  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  one  of 
the  prizes  below. 


PRIZES 


Class  A.— Photos  of  tieneral  interest,  exclud- 
ing swarms  and  apiaries.  Prizes:  First.  Jo.lKV 
second,  $3.00;  third,  *2.00:  fourth,  ABC,  cloth. 

Class  B.— Photo  of  swarms.  Prizes:  First. 
$3,00;  second,  $2.ai;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
fourth,  Gleanings  one  year. 

Class  C— Photo  of  apiary.  Prizes:  First,  $3.00; 
second,  $2.00;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture, 

Special.— Photos  that  do  not  win  prizes  but 
which  we  can  use  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
$1.00  each. 


CONDITIONS! 


Contest  closes  November  1st. 

All  photographs  should  be  marked  "  For  Con- 
test," and  have  name  and  address  attached. 
Prize-winning  photos  become  our  property.  No 
photo  returned  unless  stamps  are  sent.  W'e 
prefer  unmounted  prints  toned  to  a  light-red- 
dish color  on  solio  paper. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Photo-contest   Department 
Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


warthmore  Books! 


BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)— The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  ia 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjoj  able  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim 
plest  method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase  "—a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Pi'ice  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING.— The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid. 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
fin  i  our  method  of  sending  deposits  by 
mail  satisfactory  in  every  way,  for  the 
reason  that  they  not  only  receive 


4 


PER  CENT 
INTEREST 


but  they  obtain  the  greatest  safety  by 
having  their  money  in  the  care  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  safe  banking  institution. 
Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  bai.king-by-niail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet  to-day. 


tH^BAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

^  BANK  COMPANY   ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Si'iTZER,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

K.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Buy    your    shipping-cases,    etc..   of 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

aid  save  freight  charges,  and  time. 
A  compitte  stock  on  hand  rt ady  lor 
shipment.  Comb  honey  wanted  in 
no-drip  cases;  also  beeswax.     .     .     . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ours  is  the  largest  bee- supply 
house  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  Every  thing  which 
the  bee-keeper  will  need  is 
in  stock  awaiting  your  order. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

You  can  save  time  and  ex- 
pense by  ordering  from  us.     . 

Best  shipping   facilities.     . 

Complete  stock 

Do  not  put  off  ordering  to- 
day what  you  will  urgently 
need  a  little  later  on  in  the 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


s 

in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea 
ture   that    improves   the   package   and 
reduces   the  co.st,  and  is  the  best   and 
cheapest  1  pound  glass  package   made. 
Send    for    circular   and    full    catalog  of ' 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.    .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


■\\7E  HAVE  been   breeding  this  wonderful  race  of 
yy      bees  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  we  have  been  >t!aking  very  careful  selec- 
tions, and  we  now  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  races  of  Carniolan  bees  in  this  country. 

They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  and  prolific;  the  best  of 
workers;  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters  healthier 
and  stronger  in  bees;  they  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  are  great  comb-builders,  and  their  sealed  combs 
are  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Also  Breeders   of  GololeTi  and 

L.'e&tHer   Italians 

No  foul  brood  or  other  bee- diseases  here.     Bees  and 

queens  guaranteed    to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your 

postoffice  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.    Descriptive 

price  list  free. 

PRICES. -Untested  queen,  75c;  six,  $3.90:  doz.,  $7.00. 
Tested,   $1.25.     Beat    breeding,    $2  50.     Best    imported, 

F.  A.  LocKHart  (Si  Co., 


$4  00.  One  L.-frame  nucleus.  75c;  two  L. -frame  nucle- 
us, $1.50;  three-L.-frame  nucleus.  $2.00.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus.  Special  prices  quoted  ©n 
large  orders  to  dealers. 

Banater  Bees  from  Hungary 
This  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead  over 
all  other  races,  all  points  considered,  that  we  have  seen. 
The  three  colonies  we  are  testing  are  strong  in  bees;  do 
not  offer  to  swarm;  are  great  honey-gatherers;  build 
snowy  white  combs,  and  arc  very  gentle;  in  fact,  no 
?moke  is  needed  to  handle  them.  They  resemble  the 
Carniolans  in  color,  though  somewhat  darker.  We  have 
never  seen  a  race  of  bees  with  so  many  desirable  qual- 
ities. We  shall  breed  a  limited  number  of  queens  for 
sale,  and  have  started  a.  queen-rearing  apiary  five  miles 
from  other  bees,  and  expect  to  have  laying  bees  ready 
to  mail  by  July  15.  Price  $5.00  each.  Pure  mating  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

LaRe  George,  New  YorK 
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FAIRS 

Why  not  make  the  fairs  you  attend  profitable  as  well  as  instructive? 
Make  a  good  honey  exihbit  and  secure  awards.  Then  use  your  time  to 
advantage  soliciting  subscriptions  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Gleanings  makes  very  liberal  inducements  in  regular  commissions 
besides  large  cash  prizes.     This  matter  is  worth  looking  into. 

County  and  State  Fair  Contest 

Prizes,  $10,  $5,   $3,  $2. 

To  induce  bee-keepers  generally  to  enter  our  Fair  Contest  we  make 
the  following  very  liberal  prizes  over  and  above  the  regular  com- 
missions earned.  For  the  party  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers, 
$10;  for  the  second  largest,  $5;  for  third  largest  list,  $3;  for  the  fourth 
largest  list,  $2;  fifth  to  tenth,  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture.     Subject  to  the  following 

OOlMDITIOiSIS 

First. — That  subscriptions  entered  in  con-  Third.— That    contest  closes   Nov.  15th, 

test  are  obtained  at  the  fair  on  dates  and  announcement   will   be  made  in 

named  in  application  below,  or  ob-  Dec.  ist  Gleanings. 
tained  as  results  of  work  during  fair. 

Fourth. — That  only  oneagent  will  be  ap- 
Second.— That  yearly   subscriptions  may  pointed  for  any  one  fair. 

be  either  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our 

regular  rates.  Two  tria' subscriptions  Fifth.— That      advertising:   matter     sent 

(new  names,  6  mos.)    are  equivalent  is  to   be  carefully  distributed  to  best 

to  one  year's  subscription.  advantage. 


=CUT  HEREE 


Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Fair  Contest  Department. 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Fair  Contest. 
Send  to  my  address,  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which  will  aid  me  in  obtain- 
ing subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions,  and  agree  to  them. 


Date  0/  Fair. Name 

Name  of  Fair P.  O 

I  can  use sample  copies  of  Gleanings.  State. 
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HONEY-JARS! 

A  neat  package  is  a  great  help  to  the  sale  of  your  extracted  honey. 
A  glass  jar  is  the  favorite  for  many  markets.  Some  retail  trade 
demands  one  style  and  some  another.  We  can  supply  you  with 
v\hat  you  want. 


Simplex  Honey«iars 

This  is  a  new  jar  with  glass  screw-to^ 
and  rubber  gasket  fitted  to  the  taper 
screw  on  jar,  which  seals  absolutely  air- 
tight. We  consider  it  the  handsomest 
jar  we  sell  for  one  pound  of  honey. 
Your  honey  in  these  jars  is  sure  to 
attract  attention  and  have  a  ready  sale 
in  any  grocery. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  Simplex 
jars  in  partitioned  cases  of  two  dozen 
each,  ready  to  reship,  when  filled,  at 
$1  00  per  case;  ten-case  lots  or  over,  at 
95  cts.:  fifty- case  lots  at  90  cts.  We 
can  ship  either  from  Medina,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and,  after 
Sept.  1,  from  Mechanic  Palls,  Me. 


No.  25  Jars 

This  is  our  standard  jar — holding  one 
pound  of  honey.  We  have  sold  this  jar 
for  years,  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  honey- package  we  ever  han- 
dled. It  has  opal  cap  with  rubber  ring 
and  tin  screw  rim.  Put  up  in  re  ship- 
ping-cases of  two  dozen.  Prices  same 
as  Simplex  jars  quoted  above. 


Tip«toi>  Honea^-jars 

This  is  a  new-style  jar  sealed  with 
a  rubber  ring  under  rim  of  a  glass  top 
held  securely  with  spring- top  fastener. 
This  fastener  is  applied  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  bottles  and  jars  used  for  different 
purposes.  We  have  selected  two  styles 
among  them  all  as  being  most  suitable 
for  honey.  The  one  and  two  pound 
square  jars  may  be  had  with  spring  top 
fastening  instead  of  cork  at  75c  per 
groas  extra.  We  furnish  in  two  sizes. 
Half-pound,  45c  per  dozen;  gross,  S4.50. 
One-pound,  BOc  per  dozen;  gross,  $5.00. 


SIMPLEX    JAR 


TIP-TOP  JAR 


Ttimblers 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  a  cheap  tumbler  to  put  up  a 
half-pound  of  honey  to  retail  at  10  cts. 
We  have  secured  a  stock  of  such  tum- 
blers at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  offer 
them  at  $4  00  per  barrel  of  24  dozen. 
This  is  less  than  l'/2  cts.  apiece.  For 
less  than  barrel  lots  we  can  not  repack 
them  for  less  than  25  cts.  a  dozen ;  or  we 
will  put  them  up  4  dozen  to  the  case 
with  partitions  ready  to  reship  when 
filled,  at  $1  00  a  case;  10-case  lots  at  95c. 


Mason  Fruit-jars 

These  are  very  largely  used  for  can- 
ning fruit,  and  are  often  used  for  honey 
as  well.  As  we  buy  them  by  the  carload, 
we  can  make  the  following  prices  at 
Medina,  all  put  up  complete  with  porce- 
lain-lined caps  and  rubbers,  in  cases  of 
one  dozen: 


Size 


I    Doz.    ■  6  doz   I  12  rioz 


Pint  .... 
Quart  . . . 
Mi-gallon 


$    52 

$3  00 

55 

3  10 

75 

4  10 

$5  75 
6  00 
8  00 


Triumph  wrench  for  Mason  caps,  15c 
each;  by  mail,  25  cts. 

Ball's  waxed  rings,  better  than  rub- 
bers, 5c  dozen;  postage  3c. 


Sample  Mailin^-blocKs 

Price  each,  6c;  by  mail,  8c. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  which  hold  Vz  oz..  with  cork, 
put  up  in  a  mailing-block,  with  top 
which  screws  on  and  is  easily  removed. 


Honey  labels 

We  print  them  in  large  and  small  lots; 
over  fifty  styles.  Write  for  sample- 
book  and  prices. 


Prompt  SHipment 

All  of  our  branches  and  agents  are 
well  supplied.  Write  the  one  nearest 
you. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

44  Vesey  St..  New  York  City  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  1635  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

144  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago  Mechanic  Falls.  Me.  1024  Miss.  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1100  Maryland  Avenue,  S.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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QUEENS 

By  Rettim  Mail  »t  tKe  Follo^ving 
Prices  for  the  Balance  of  tHis  Sea« 
son-  Golden  or  I^eatHer  •  colored 
Italian 

Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

We  have  good  leports  from  your  ftock  from  time  to 
time.  George  W   York  &  Co  ,  Chicago,  111. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's  queens. 
B.  S.  K.  Bennett.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  one  I  purchased  las-t 
year  that  gave  me  over  600  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  L.  Gandy.  Humboldt,  Neb. 

rhe  breeder  is  surely  a  very  fine  one:  her  daughters 
do  grandly.  Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown.  Fa. 

I  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced  bees 
that  beat  any,thing  ever  seen  in  thi;  part  of  the  coun- 
try. E.  L.  Messenger,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splendidly. 
Each  colony  stored  at  least  7-5  pounds  of  honey 

F.  P.  Merritt,  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I   bought  a   queen   from  you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  I  had  for  years.       H.  C.  Shiiley, 
Cashier  of  Liberty  Bank,  Liberty,  S.  C. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  your 
queens  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at  Sciiffle- 
town,  Ky.,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering  this  half- 
dozen.  C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who  said 
he  got  her  from  you.  She  made  me  193  sections  of 
honey  after  July  4th — the  best  my  other  queens  did  was 
64  sections.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  111. 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
dealing  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  references  you 
can  refer  to  me,  as  I  can't  recommend  you  too  highly. 
Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  one  hive  of 
bees  among  my  45  colonies  containing  a  queen  from 
you  that  $50.00  will  not  buy. 

Morris  Coon,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a  hive 
May  25th.  In  July  I  brushed  a  swarm;  had  a  swarm  in 
August,  and  took  off  75  boxes  of  honey  I  consider  this 
a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was  far  superior  to  any 
of  them  They  are  very  gentle,  easy  to  handle,  hustlers 
tolwork.  AH  bees  and  queens  needed  by  me  will  here- 
after come  from  Quirin-the- queen  breeder,  Bellevue.  O. 
S.  A   Peck,  Box  124,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


1 


I       ^^ 
$  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Selectqueens 75       $4  00 

Tested  queens 1  00         5  00 

Select  tested  queens 1  50         8  00 

Breeders 3  00  i  15  00     [ 

Straight  five-band  breeders ...  5  00  1 

Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens      Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be   returned  any  time  inside  of   sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 
Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Better  tHan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breedinff 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating;'  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  ^top  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  lontr  enoutrh  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  g-uaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^  >9  ^  The  best  bees  known  are 
the  Banat  Caucasians.  The  t^entlest  bees  known  are 
the  Caucasians.  The  nicest  bees  known  are  the  Gold- 
en Italians.  Banat  Caucasian  ciueen,  $3.00;  Caucasian 
queen,  $1..50;  Golden  Italian  queen,  75  cts. 
Dele  Collins,  PH.  D.«  E^tnporium,  Pa. 


Rose  -  LaAvn  -  Queens 

Experience  the  test  of  quality.  Our  patrons  are 
pleased.  A  customer  in  Pennsylvania  writes:  "The 
Pure  Gold  queen  vou  .sent  me  has  nine  frames  full  of 
sealed  brood.  I  would  not  take  $100  for  her.  Send 
me  another  likelier." 

From  Indiana:  "  I  have  handled  (jueens  for  twenty 
years,  but  the  Golden  you  sent  me  is  the  lartrest,  fin- 
est, and  most  prolilie  I  ever  saw.  Please  send  me 
three  more  as  soon  as  possible." 

From  Illinois:  "  I  never  saw  bees  work  red-clover 
until  to-day,  when  I  counted  more  than  twenty  on 
red-clover  blossoms  in  my  yard.  They  came  from  the 
hive  containinjr  the  Red-clover  queen  boujfht  of  you." 

Untested  queens  like  this,  7.">e.  six  for  $4.00;  tested 
at  $1.CX).  six  for  $.1.1X1.  Requeen  now.  and  have  plenty 
of  early  brood  next  sprinsr.  Catalog  and  sample 
workers  on  request. 

Caucasians.  Banats.  Carniolans.  Red  Clover,  and 
Golden  Italians. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  Station  C,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Caucasian  and  Italian 

Queens  by^eturn  Mail 

See  July  lotli  ad.  for  prices. 

D.  J.  Blochcr  -    Pearl  City  -    Illinois 


'^^-y^r 


Fine,   Youngi.   Vigorotis 

ITALIAN    QUE.ENS 

'^   by  return  mail;  untested  only  4.5c, 
^5^'"\  or  $5.00  a  dozen;  tested.  6.5c. 

^  J.  «.  FAJEN,  A.lma.   Mo. 

Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.      >?^»^v?^^<^><»«^ 

H.    H.    JEPSON, 
182  Friena  St.,         -         Boston,  Mass. 

1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens     Price  list  now 
ready.    Write         E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up  ! 

Bred  from  Roots  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating-  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CKurcH,  A.molfl,  Pa. 


HONE^JARS 

No.  35,  with  Inirnished  cap.  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross.  $5.00:  .S  gross,  $18.. 50. 

11-oimee  nickel-cap  jar,  gross.  $4.00: 
3  gross.  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross.  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons.  $5.. 50  per  M. 

Italian  queens.  T5c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham 

105    ParK    Place,   N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
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COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  quota.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  bookin)?  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 


-—Before  June  15- 
Italian  and  Carniolan 
Untested 75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 


Tested . 
Select  Tested . 
Caucasian 

Untested 

Tested 

Select  Tested. 


Sl.OO;  11.00  per  doz. 
. .   1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 

$1.00;  $11.00  per  doz. 
.  1.50;  16.00  per  doz. 
. .  2.00:  20.00  per  doz. 


'—After  June  15- 

60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 
1  00:  11.00  per  doz. 
1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen.    Fredericksburg.  Virginia 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-clover  Workers 

W.  T.  Davison.  Velpen,  Ind.,  says:  "When  other 
bees  are  loafing-,  your  bees  go  to  work  on  red  clover, 
and  they  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  get-up  about  them 
that  tne  other  bees  don't  have.  They  have  never 
never  failed  to  work  on  red  clover,  and  many  times  I 
have  found  them  on  it  when  there  was  plenty  of 
white  clover." 


Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4  00;  dozen,  $7  50. 

Seleet  untested,  $1.00  <ach;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Desciip- 
tive  circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


MINNESOTA- BRED    QUEENS. 

Try  our  Northern -bred  queens- 
nothing  finer;  three-banded  and  golden 
'  Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.;  tested, 
$1.50.  Hardy  and  prolific.  We  want 
your  orders,  and  will  fill  them  by  return 
mail,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction.     Write  for  circular  to 

Mennie  &  Fenton, 
Pine  Island      -      Minnesota. 


Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-<;lover  stock  and 
Golden  Italian   queens.     Better  than  ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.r0 

Selected  untested 75c      "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00      "         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25     " 

Two- frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .    Send  orders  to 

E,.  A.  iSimmonSf  Greenville,  .Ala. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honty -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untested,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested.  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beevitle,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Orders  Filled   Promptly 

tty  Returik  Mail 

Queens  from  our  fine  strain  of  three-band  Italians  will 
not  disappoint  you.  Bees  are  gentle,  and  the  best  of 
honey-gatherers.  Queens  arc  large  and  prolific,  and 
every  one  guaranteed.  Untested,  50c;  $8.00  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.00. 

J.  "W.  K.  SHAVy    CSl   CO. 

Ivoreauville,  Iberia  Par.,  I^ouisiana 


TKe  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey- producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  1  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.Ceach;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each. 
L.  H.  Robey,  "W^orthin^ton,  "W.  Va. 

Untested    Qiieens ! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.  B.    Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

Italian  and  Cauoasian 

pUEENS 

A  special  discount  is  now  offered  on  all  queens  and  bees 
to  be  delivered   before  the  close  of  the  season  of  1906. 
Puie  stock,  pure  mating,  and  excellence  of  grade  guar- 
anteed.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  R.  F.  D.,  Yorkville,  Ills. 

DOOLiniE  &  CLARK 

will  send  CHOICE  QUEENS  the  remainder 
of  the  season  at  the  following  prices: 

Grade.  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested $100      $3  50      $9  00 

Select  Tested 1  50       4  00      14  00 

Tested  ( 1905  rearing( 2  .50 

Select  Breeding- 5  00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10  00 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Ke(]neen 

Borodino,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  75c;  six,  $4.00;  twelve. 
$7.50.  Tested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00.  Twelve,  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 

Red-clover  and  Italian  Queens  n 

Average  untested,  65c;  two 
for  $1.00.  Select  untested,  75o. 
Fine  tested  queens,  $1.00  each. 
Pour-frame  nuclei,  fine  queen, 
in  painted  hive,  $3.75.  Remem- 
ber we  guarantee  our  queens 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as 
white  clover.  Get  my  circular. 
Queens  sent  in  rotation;  .50  and  100  at  special  prices. 

G.  Routzahn,       Route  3,        Biglerville,  Penn. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Three-banded 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  wo  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  vei-y  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens 75c:  6,  $4.25:  12,      8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00;  6,    5.00:12,      9.G0 

Tested  queens 1.00;  6,    6.00:12.    11.50 

Select  tested  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


Golden  Queens. 

My  goldens  are  yellow  from  tip  to  tip.  Every  queen 
is  worth  a  dollar,  but  I  have  a  large  number  of  them 
and  offer  them  cheap.  One,  65  cts.;  3  f or  $1  95;  6  for 
$3.75;  12  for  $7  50.  No  finer  or  better  queens  can  be 
had  at  any  price.  They  are  reared  right.  Have  had  35 
years'  experience  in  rearing  queens.  I  insure  satisfac- 
tion in  every  particular.  Try  at  least  one  of  my  all- 
golden  queens,  and  see  how  promptly  I  can  serve  you. 
Send  for  circular.  It's  free. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111   North  Smith  St.,  Szn  Antonio.  Texas 


Boston  Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Suppiies 


H.  H.  Jepson    -   182  Friend  St. 
Italian    Queens 

of  -  tKe  -  P\irest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five- banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00: 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested.  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  vou  yet  the  best  of  queens;  unte.sted. 
$1.00:  *4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested.  $1..50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
fruaranteed.    Carniolans.  Cvprians.  Holy-Iiands.  Ital- 

*^^°«  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO. 

Box  IS.  Beeviile,  Sep  Co.,  Tex 


Golden- Ali-Over 

ITALIAN    -    QUEENS 

1  have  a  few  choice  untested  Golden- 
all  over  Italian  queens,  reared  from 
Pratt  stock,  by  Pratt's  methods,  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  limited  demand 
for  balance  of  the  season  at    75c  each. 


H.  M.  PARKER.  Jr. 


James  Island, 


SotitH  Carolina 


VTtn.    A.    SHuff,     PhiladelpHia,    Pa. 
4-4^26    Osa^e  Aire. 

SUPERIOR   STOCK. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongued  Italian  red-clover 
honey- queens.  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  tach;  ^1>  doz., 
$3.00;  tested,  $1.00;  ','2  doz.,  $5  00.  Bees  for  business  is 
my  motto. 

FRED.  LEiNINGER,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees; 
non-swarmers,  very  pentle.  and  hustlers  for 
honey.     Each  queen,  $1.     Catalog  ready. 

H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 

When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  iV  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett.  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir. —The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.     .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  .$5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

I  also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both  new 
and  old  style,  at  $16.00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete,  75c;  I'/b-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.     Price 
list  on  application. 
W.  H.  Iva-ws,  Beeviile,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian 

Bees  and  Queens 

Mr.  V/aiter  S.  Poudor,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  30, 
1906,  wriles:  "Friend  T.,  queen  arrived  to  day  in  good 
condition.  I  consider  her  a  very  choice  specimen  of 
the  Caucasian."'  ^ 

Mr  Frank  G.  Odell,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  writes:  '  The  yel- 
low Caucasian  queen  you  sent  us  is  an  unusually  fine 
queen  and  very  prolific.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  her." 

I  can  send  such  queens  for  $3  00  each  by  return  mail. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

A-  K.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Calif. 

Red-ciover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their   superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry   Shaffer        ....        Westwood,  Ohio 
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Wants  and  Exchande. 


Vy ANTED. —Bee  .supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
''  nies  bee.s.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write 
it  interested.       Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 


w 


ANTED.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
um.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hebshiser, 
301  Huntintrton  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

V\/ANTED.— To  book  your  order  for  an  untested  elo- 
''  ver  queen  (next  spring  delivery)  and  Gleanings 
one  year  for  $1.00      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

vy  ANTED. —To  rent  or  sell  good  fruit  and  berry  farm 
''  with  or  without  apiary;  yood  markets;  soil  un- 
surpassed and  good  location  for  bees. 

A.  E.  Woodward,  Rt.  l,  Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y. 

VyANTED.— Sealed  bids  for  any  part  of  two  carloads 
'  of  hives  and  supplies  located  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  The  right  reserved  to  re.iect  any  and  all 
bids.  If  not  sooner  di.sposed  of,  the  whole  lot  will  be 
.sold  at  auction,  piece-meal,  during-  the  next  session  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association.  San  Antonio, 
Nov,  8.  9,  10.  W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls.  Wis. 


Help  Wanted. 


VyANTED.— Good  man— married,  without  children 
''  preferred— to  run  farm  of  .52  acres  near  Bristol. 
Term.;  ideal  location,  good  profits  from  poultry,  etc.: 
will  make  good  offer  to  right  party.  Place  for  sale  if 
can  not  find  man.  M.  D.  ANDEfS,  Bristol,  Tenn. 


w 


ANTED.— Hustling  helper  in  the  bee  and  honey 
business.    A  steady  .iob  for  the  right  man. 

B.  WALKER,  Clyde,  Ills, 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  acres  choice  citrus  fruit  land. 
Albert  Gunn,  Cespedes,  Camaguey  Prov.,  Cuba, 

Fob  Sale.— Bees  and  bee-supplies. 

J.  GOBELi,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn, 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Roots  goods. 
Root's  prices.    Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniel.s, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fob  Sale. — My  apiary  complete  in  the  gi-eat  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
1.5,  1903,  page  1051,  C,  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

Fob  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers"  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Roots  Goods,)  Paden  City,  W,  Va. 

For  Sale.— 27.5  colonies  of  bees  in  good  condition. 
Also  can  locate  you  on  flrst-elass homestead  claim  un- 
der Gunnison  tunnel,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest  rec- 
lamation pro.iects.    Address  Box  782,  Montrose,  Col. 

For  Sale.— 170  colonies  of  bees  in  eight  and  ten 
frame  hives;  honey-house  on  wagon,  uncapping-tank, 
honey-tank,  four-frame  extractor;  mare,  colt,  horse, 
cow,  200  chickens,  10  acres  of  land  with  improvements. 

Rt.  3.  Mrs.  T.  Harris,  Visalia,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — First-class  second-hand  .5-gallon  honey- 
cans,  two  in  the  case.  Orel  L.  Hebshiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale-— 600  stands  of  bees  in  first-class  shape 
for  comb  honey,  in  four  yards,  two  to  four  miles  from 
town;  good  house  at  each  yard;  in  sweet-clover  and 
alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  in  seven  years,  and  under  big 
Gunnison  Tunnel  pro.iect.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  Address  Box  772,  Montrose,  Colo. 


For  Sale.— Caucasian  untested  queens  now  at  $1.00 
each,  $10.00  doz.  W.  T.  Lewis,  Lewisburg,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— One  dollar  pays  for  three  queens,  red- 
clover  strain,  balance  season. 

J.  F.  Michael.  Winchester,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale.— 500  lbs.  yellow-sweet-clover  seed  lor 
sale;  also  200  lbs.  white. 

R.  L.  Snodgbass,  Gordon,  Kan. 

For  SAiiE,— Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of 
fine  golden-all-over  Italians.  Untested,  7.5c;  tested, 
$1.00.  T.  L.  McMubray,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Second-hand  2-h.-p.  boiler  and  engine; 
cost  $150,  will  sell  for  $75. 

J.  W.  Utter,  Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sai.e.— 50  full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  10- 

frame  Root  Dovetailed  Langstroth  hives  at  $3.00  each 

Earl  Baker,  3:W9  Monroe  St.,  Sta.  B,  Toledo,  O. 

For  Sale.— Thirt.v-five  colonies  extra-fine  Italian 
bees  (young  queens)  in  Danz.  hives,  in  fine  condition, 
for  $4.00  per  colony;  will  not  sell  in  less  lots  than  ten. 
M.  C.  Long,  421  Cypress,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.  —  Seeds  of  hone.v-plants  —  seven-head 
turnips,  motherwort,  catnip  at  5c  a  package,  postpaid, 
still  a  few  sections  at  reduced  price;  24-lb.  shipping- 
cases,  complete,  14c.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 

Fob  Sale. — Special  sale   of  sections  —  Wisconsin 
basswood  —  equal  to  the  best,  No.  1  $4.20;  No.  2,  $3.70. 
Root  Dovetailed  and  Danz.  comb-honey  hives,  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies  on  hand.    Italian  queens  and  bees. 
H.  S.  DUBY',  St.  Anne,  Ills. 

Fob  Sale. — 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1,500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other 
business.  If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run 
them  next  season.    W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 


For  Sale.— $1000  annual  income  can  be  made  from 
my  two-acre  strawberry  and  truck  garden,  with  35 
colonies  of  bees  in  this  city;  a  large  house,  extensive 
waterworks;  an  elegant  home.    Price  $.5000. 

J.  NiPE,  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 

For  Sale. — Angora  and  Persian  cats;  mostly  all 
colors.  Persians  pure  white  with  blue  eyes.  Ever.v- 
body  admires  these  beautiful  pets.  Women  make 
money  raising  them.  Good  pi'otits.  Cats  and  kittens 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Also  have  ferrets  for 
sale.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Choice  iioultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

For  Sale. — Alger's  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns 
hold  the  world's  record;  first  at  Chicago  Internation- 
al, St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  exposition  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  Italian  bees — Root  strain  direct.  Flemish 
Giant  hares,  very  large.  Red  Belgians  from  16-lb. 
buck.    Get  circulars.      Fred  Alger,  Wauku,  Wis. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promisee. 

For  Sale.— a  few  young  hybrid  queens  at  20c  each. 
O.  F.  Snow,  East  Dennis,  Mass, 

Fob  Sale.— I  will  supersede  10  or  12  hybrid  and 
second-season  Italian  (lueens  this  month,  and  offer 
them  to  any  one  at  25c  each.  Some  of  them  are  ex- 
cellent. E.  E.  Ceoss.  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 
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Convention  Notices. 


SIOUX  CITY  INTERSTATE  FAIB. 

Bee-keepers  expecting  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the  In- 
terstate Fair  (Iowa.  Minnesota,  South  DalvOta,  and 
Nebraska)  at  Sioux  City,  Sept.  10-15,  are  retiuested  to 
advise  the  superintendent  of  this  department  on  or 
before  Sept.  1. 

On  Thur.sday  and  Friday.  Sept.  13,  14,  there  will  be 
a  bee-keepers"  convention  afternoon  and  eveninK  of 
each  day.  R.  A.  Morgan,  Supt. 

Vermilion,  South  Dak. 


HALF-POUND  TUMBLERS. 

After  the  notice  in  July  Gleanings  reg-ardiny  these 
tumblers  we  found  that  it  would  make  a  much  more 
symmetrical  package  to  pack  4  dozen  in  a  case  instead 
of  3  dozen.  Therefore  we  have  not  put  up  any  3  dozen 
to  the  case,  as  we  at  first  proposed,  but  we  put  2  dozen 
in  a  tier  and  two  tiers  to  a  ca.se,  making  a  package 
practically  the  same  size  as  the  case  containing  two 
dozen  Simplex  .iars,  and  uniform  in  price  with  that. 
It  also  holds  the  same  quantity  of  honey,  and  may  be 
sold  at  the  same  price  per  case,  filled.  We  include 
also  parchment-paper  disks  of  the  right  size  to  place 
over  the  tumbler  before  putting  on  the  cover,  which 
makes  a  tight  seal.  Price  $HX)  per  case;  10  cases  at 
9.5  cts.  for  either  the  -^-Ib.  tumblers,  Simplex,  or  No. 
25  pound  jars.         

PRICES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

The  cost  of  materials  entering  into  bee-keepers' 
supplies  has  advanced  during  the  past  year  from  5  to  20 
per  cent.  The  average  advance  is  about  10  per  cent. 
Compared  with  prices  two  years  ago  the  advance  is 
not  quite  so  n:iuch  on  some  lines.  Pine  lumber  has 
never  before  reached  as  high  a  point  as  during  the 
past  eight  months.  For  .some  of  our  .stock  we  have 
paid  20  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  average 
advance  is  about  12  per  cent. 

Basswood  lumber  has  been  lower  than  it  was  two 
years  ago,  but  the  price  is  back  up  again,  very  nearly 
to  where  it  was.  The  advance  in  tir  plate  and  steel 
is  about  10  per  cent,  while  in  pig  tin,  lead,  and  zinc 
the  increase  has  been  greater.  Beeswax  is  a  trifle 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Last  year  we  reduced  the  price  of  comb  foundation 
two  cents  a  pound,  and  gave  a  more  liberal  early-or- 
der discount  than  usual.  This  year  we  have  already 
announced  some  reduced  prices  on  honey-packages 
where  we  have  a  large  surplus  stock  and  have  secured 
favorable  prices  on  fresh  supplies. 

As  we  have  a  large  suriilus  stock  of  No.  2  plain  sec- 
tions we  have  marked  the  price  of  these  down  25  cts. 
per  1000.  Aside  from  these  few  changes  the  same  retail 
prices  will  be  continued  for  the  coming  year.  We 
may  have  to  increase  somewhat  our  wholesale  and 
jobbing  prices  on  some  items  to  save  us  from  loss  in 
view  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials. 

We  reduce  the  early-order  discount  to  what  it  was 
two  years  ago — namely,  7  per  cent  for  cash  order,  be- 
fore Oct.  1,  and  cutting  off  one  percent  a  month  as 
the  season  advances. 

REVISED   PRICE  <<V   PLAIN  SECTIONS. 

For  the  coming  season  we  will  furni.sh  ilixiHxlVo, 
ixbxl%,  and  3?sx5xl'i!  iilain,  or  no-beeway  sections,  as 
follows: 

1000,  No.  1,  $4.75:  No.  2,  $4.00; 
2000,  No.  ),     9.25^  No.  2,     7.75; 
3000,  No.  1,  13.50;  No.  2,   11.25; 
4000,  No.  1,  17.50;  No.  2,   14.50; 
5000,  No.  1,  21.25;  No.  2,    17.50; 
10,000,  No.  1,  4l).(X1:  No  2.   32..50. 
Our  No.  2  grade  of  sections  is  superior  in  workman- 
ship to  what  any  of  our  best  sections  were  made  15  or 


20  years  ago,  or  to  the  best  sections  put  out  to-day  in 
some  factories  where  they  lack  skill  and  experience 
in  this  very  delicate  jiiece  of  workmanship.  We  will 
continue  this  reduced  price  on  No.  2  only  as  long  as 
we  have  a  surplus  stock  of  this  grade;  and  if  many 
who  now  use  No.  1  realized  how  good  these  No.  2  grade 
sections  are,  the  surplus  stock  would  not  last  many 
months. 

EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNTS. 

The  discount  for  early  cash  orders  this  year  will  be: 

7  per  cent  for  cash  with  order  before  Oct.  1 . 

6        "  "  "  "         Nov.  1. 

5        "  "  ■'  "         Dec.  1. 

4        "  "  "  "  Jan.  1. 

3        "  "  "  •'         Feb.  1. 

2        "  "  "  "         March  1. 

1        •'  "  "  "         April  1. 

The  discount  will  not  apply  to  tin  and  glass  honey- 
packages,  scales,  glass,  paint,  bushel  boxes,  hot-bed 
sash,  labels,  printing,  comb-foundation  machines, 
books,  and  other  special  or  miscellaneous  goods  ex- 
cept where  a  few  such  items  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent  of  the  entire  order,  are  included  in  a  general  or- 
der. The  discount  is  intended  to  apply  to  hives, 
frames,  sections,  comb  foundation,  section-holders, 
separators,  extractors,  smokers,  shipping-cases,  zinc, 
and  miscellaneous  implements  used  in  bee-keeping  or- 
dered early  for  use  the  following  season,  and  only 
when  cash  accompanies  the  order,  or  is  paid  before 
the  dates  named. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


VyANTED— SWEET-CLO%'ER  SEED. 

If  you  have  any,  or  can  get  any,  please  tell  us  how 
much  and  what  you  want  for  it.  The  demand  is  at 
present  greater  than  the  supply:  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  can  not  well  tell  what  we  shall  have 
to  pay  for  it  or  what  we  shell  be  obliged  to  sell  it  for. 
Let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  how  much  you  can 
furnish,  and  how  low  you  can  furnish  it.  The  yellow 
is  usually  worth  about  a  half  more  than  the  white. 


A  NEW  EDITION   OF  OUR  BOOK  ON  TOMATO  CULTURE. 

After  several  months  of  hard  work  a  second  edition 
of  our  Tomato  Culture  is  just  off  the  press.  By  the 
way,  the  book  hardly  ought  to  be  called  a  treatise  on 
tomato  culture  only,  for  of  its  158  pages,  60  are  devot- 
ed to  tomato  culture  in  the  South;  26  to  tomato- 
growing  for  canning-factories;  the  remaining  69  pages 
are  by  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root,  and  they  have  more 
to  do  with  intensive  market-gardening  than  with 
tomato  culture  pure  and  simple.  In  fact,  part  3 
starts  out  with  the  title  "  How  to  Support  a  Family 
on  One-fourth  Acre  of  Ground;"  and  I  do  think,  after 
just  going  over  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  there  are 
few  books  in  print  that  give  the  practical  information 
on  intensive  gardening— that  is.  growing  crops  on  a 
limited  area  of  land— that  this  tomato-book  does.  It 
discusses  particularly  growing  crops  protected  by 
glass  or  cloth.  Of  course,  the  cloth  can  be  used  only 
In  milder  weather  or  in  milder  climates.  When  the 
first  edition  was  first  put  out  in  1S92  the  book  did  not 
seem  to  go  very  fast.  We  printed  15.000  copies,  and 
it  took  14  years  to  dispose  of  them;  but  without  any 
particular  advertising  the  book  seemed  to  be  gradu- 
ally growing  in  favor.  The  new  matter  added  to  the 
edition  just  out  is  mostly  selections  of  valuable  hints 
that  have  appeared  in  Gleanings  during  the  past  14 
years.  The  old  edition  contained  135  pages;  so  there 
are  23  pages  of  new  matter  in  the  new  edition.  Price 
35  cents;  by  mail,  postpaid.  6  cents  extra. 


"THE   TRUTH   SHALL   MAKE   YOU   FREE. 

"It  does  not  hurt  any  business  to  tell  the  truth 
about  it  and  to  correct  the  evils  which  that  truth  re- 
veals. Any  business  which  can  be  permanently  hurt 
by  telling  the  truth  about  it  ought  not  only  to  be 
hurt,  but  it  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

The  above  words  are  from  Hou.  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  of  ludiaiia.  author  of  the  meat- 
inspection  amendment  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  June.  1906.  To  which  1  wish 
to  add  a  hearty  "Amen.  Bro.  Beveridge." 
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iR  ate;  imts 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 


PRINDLE      &       WILLIAIVISOJM, 

Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Second  National  Bank  Bldji.,  Washinj^rton,  D.  C. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Mexican  Palm-leaf  Hat,  50  c. 

Hand-woven  h>  Mt'xican.f  in  Mexico, 
from   palm   fibrr:  double  weave, 
durable,  and  light  wiMght,  wi'  h 
colored  tlesiga  in  brim.    It  re- 
tails at  JJ.OO;  sent  postoaid    or 
&J  c.  to  introduce  our  Me.tican 
hats  and  drawn-wnrk       Same- 
hat  plain,  40  c;  both  for  7S  c. 
Laiee,     mt'dium,     and     small 
size*.      Fine  for  hshing,   camp- 
ing, sea.short',  and  gardening.    Hat  booklet  free. 

The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  Dept.  A  A,  Vesilla  Park.  N   M. 


No.  602  Bee=keepers'  Pocket  =  Knife  Tool  Kit 

Made  iv  America 

Kvery  one  has  use  for  a 
Knife,  Reamer,  Pile.  Saw, 
Chisel,  or  Screwdriver.  This 
outfit  is  practical,  yet  so 
small,  being  contained  in  a 
Leather  Pockct=Book  4Mx 
3'/4  inches,  is,  by  carrying  it 
in  your  pocket,  always  at 
han;!  for  immediate  use, 
whether  Camping,  Boating, 
Teaming,  Driving,  in  the 
Shop.  Factory,  Office  Store 
Warehouse,  Automjbile.on 
the  Farm,  Bicycle,  or  around 
the  Home. 

Any  Tool  firmly  attached 
or  detached  to  the  Pocket= 
Knife  in  a  second. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  oj 
price,  $2.25. 

Use  it  five  days  and  if  not 
satisfactory  return  it  and   I 
will  refund  your  money. 
U.  J.  ULERY  CO..  No.  7  Warren  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  su-mmer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.     Write  for  our  plan;  it  will  interest  you. 
T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  Qouble  the  use- 
fulness of  tlie  farm  wagon. 
Wc  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Clieapcr  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels,  (.'atalogue/rfe. 

EMPIRE  MrC.  CO^  Box  91 A    Quincy,  111. 


Stpongosi 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  'Wp 
have  DO  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  a* 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  r 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It'sfree.  Buv direct.  Write todftv 

CGiLED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

frci   101      WVINCKESTER,  INDIANA^ 


THE  BEST  IIGIIT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Li^'h 
tliat  burns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
Eolute  BT.tisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  eflicientscrvice. 
Ko  (irf.-ttie,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene.cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
etylos.  Fvcry  lamp  warranted.  The 
Lest  Light  <.o.,  ^rjg    £.5th  St..CanioDiO. 


You  Need  It.   .'    /    .'    / 

It  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  tlie  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  bu.sines.s  on  larye  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
ginner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  .50  cts.  Af  U  A  I  P  PPirT 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  Jr\i-  ri/\l-ir  i  rviv^Il, 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
$1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
ll?i  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  iirocure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders"  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.     Send  $1.00  to-day.  and  address 


Poultry  Item.  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  the  Poultry  Gazette  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A  down- 
to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine  that  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  Western  poul- 
try papers;  ably  edited;  profusely  illustrated. 
Subsribe  now.  while  the  price  is  only  35  cents 
a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to  sell.  The 
Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TO   THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF  CANADA 


TlyE  ARE  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 

yy      offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 

*  *      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  are  not  able 

to  offer  every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog, 

we  have  selected  such  articles  as  we  believe  will 

best  meet  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

Moreover,  what  we  do  list  we  propose  to  keep  in 

large  quantities,  and  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Canada 
at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  hovever,  made  prices 
as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we  charge 
nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of  freight 
and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on  the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  QU  A.LITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel  satisfied 
that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us.  The  splen- 
did Quality  of  the  material  sent  out  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  "  a  world-wide 
reputation.    Remember,  "The  beat  is  cheapest." 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY 

Deer  Park 

Toronto  -  Ontario  -  Canada 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BEE-KEEPERS! 

Have  you  secured  your  hives,  sections,  foun- 
dation, honey- cans,  and  extractors  yet?  If  not, 
you  should  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Be  pre- 
pared when  the  flow  comes  on.  Let  us  assist 
you.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the 
Middle  West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  'money.  We  will  buy  your  honey 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.     Carloads  a   specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed   same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  every  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -      RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN 


The  Best  Always  Thc  Cheapest 

We  have  been  furnishing  bee-keepers  all  over  the  World 
with   Supplies   for  over  25  YEARS,  and   no   complaints. 

Our  PRICES  are  as  low  as  any,  while  the  QUALITY  of  our  goods  is  HIGHEST. 
Catalog  and  price  list  free.  We  have  for  16  years  published  THE  AMERICAN 
BEE  KEEPER,  an  illustrated  32-page  monthly,  edited  by  two  of  the  most 
experienced   bee-keepers  in  America.     Fifty  cents  a  year.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,         Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NORTHEASTERN    &  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.   I.   ROOT   CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Hi. 


NOW  is  the  TIME! 

to  improve  your  stock  by  purchasing  some  of  our 
Red  Clover  and  Leather-color  Italian  queens.  All 
of  our  queens  are  bred  for  their  honey-gathering 
qualities,  and  you'll  find  them  prolific  and  gentle. 
Prices  for  July  1  6         12 

Untested $  .65    $3.75    $7.00 

Select  Untested 90      4.75      9. CO 

Warranted  Purely  Mated 75      4.25      8.00 

Select   Warranted 100      5.25    10. 00 

Tested  1906  Queens 1.25      7.00 

Select  Tested  1.50      8.50 

Extra  Select  Tested 2  00    11. 00 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  are  booked 
and  filled  in  rotation.  Safe  arrival  by  mail  guar- 
anteed.   Send  for  pi  ice  list  of  bees  and  supplies. 

W.  W.  Cary  &  Son,  Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 


New  Goods-Big  Stock 

New  Warehouse,     Root's  Goods, 
Prompt  Shipment,    Low  Freight. 

Everything  for  the  Bee- 
keeper at  Savannah,  Ga. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
promptly  a  full  line  of  sup- 
plies, choice  new  stock  just 
from  the  factory.    .  *    .  •    . ' 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

We  have  large  apiaries  of 
fine  stock.  Book  your  or- 
ders at  once  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this 
season.  Catalog  sent  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.    . 

HOWKiNS  &  RUSH 

124  Wes*  Liberty  Street 

SAVANNAH    -     -    GEORGIA 


EASTERN   EDITION 


EM 

eeiuiriijrsm, 


VOL.34 


3I>PT.  1,  1906 


NO.   17 


A  Load  of  Twin-Mating  Nuclei  Hauled  by  a  Sfing  Proof  Horse  from  one  Mating-Yard  to  Another. 


C 


■  •ROOT   COm 

MEIDIN^X OHIO 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina.  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  Matter 


BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goojs  in  the  Middle 
West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen-rearing  only: 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed   same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  every  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


APICULTEURS 

I  es   pa\s  de  Irngtie  Franca  £e 
Kous  vous  inforrrons  que 

L'Apiculturc  Nouvcllc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
Europeen'.reconnus  comme  Apiculteursemintiits. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  centre  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demando, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris    (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition   Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  1' Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 


SYL.VANIA 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       •       AND       -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILIIAMSPORT,  PENN. 
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I  C.  H,  W.  Weber,  ^ 


Headcfuarters  for: 


<4  =^= 

I  Bee  -  Supplies.! 

f   "Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices."    f 


^  Honey  Wanted.  ^^ 

^  White  clover,  extracted    and  comb      Mail  sample,  and  state  -<^ 

^  lowest  price  expected,  delivered  at  Cincinnati.     We  pay  cash  ^^ 

<|,  on   delivery ^ 


*$"  Queens  Now  Ready  to  Supply 

♦t  by  Return   Mail.  1 

Y*  Stock  which  can  not  be  excelled      Each  variety  bred  in  sepa-    j 

V  rate  apiaries,  from  separate  mothers  ;  have  proved  their  qual-    |^ 

'^  ities  as  great  honey  gatherers.  .  .  .  .  .  .    j 

1^  % 

^  Golden    Italians.  4) 

fp  Have  no  superior,  and  few  equals.     Untested,  75c;  six,  $4.00.   "^ 


Y  Red-clover  Queens.                              'r 

^  Which  left  all  records  behind  m  honey-gathermg.     Untested,  ^ 

4    75c;  six  for  $4.00.  ^j, 

fp  — — ^— ^-^— —                                              ^ 

f$)  Carniolans.  ip 

T    They  are  so  highly  recommended,  being  more  gentle  than  all   "f? 
T    others.     Untested,  75c;  six  for  $400.     .  .         .         .         .   "$> 

T     --^-^-^^— -^^— ^-— -^— -i^— —— -^^---^^^^— — ^^-— — — ^^^^    ^ 

|C.  H.  W.  WEBER.  I 

Office  and  Salesroom.  2146-214-8  Central  Ave.  "^ 

M^arebouse,   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue.  ^ 

Cincinnati,         -         OHio.  ^ 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fancy.- All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  trave 
stain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
cell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  Propoj'f  • 

A  No.l.-AU  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth  part  o/  comb 
surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out 
side  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  or 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  sl'ghtly  soiled. 

No.  2.-Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  hlled 

**  No^il'-Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
^^In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  '^Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Philadelphia.— Advices  from  different  points  are 
rather  conflicting  in  regard  to  the  honey  crop  this  sea- 
son, and  consequently  there  is  no  market  price  estab- 
lished. Some  new  arrivals  of  comb  honey  sell  at  13  to 
15,  according  to  quality,  and  extracted  honey  at  6  to  7. 
Beeswax,  lirm  at  28.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and 
do  not  handle  on  commission.        Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Aug.  20.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Toledo.— The  market  on  honey  has  not  changed 
since  our  last  quotations.  Bee-keepers  seem  to  be 
holding  on  to  their  goods,  expecting  large  prices. 
Fancy  white  comb  brings,  in  a  retail  way,  16  and  17; 
No.  1,  15  and  16,  with  no  demand  for  dark.  Extracted 
white  clover  in  barrels  brings  6%  to  7,  cans  the  .same, 
but  very  little  has  been  offered  as  yet.  Beeswax,  26 
and  28.  Griggs  Bros., 

Aug.  20.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati.— Fancy  and  No.  1  comb  honey  And 
ready  sale  in  this  market  at  14  to  15.  and  shipments 
are  arriving  daily.  Lower  grades  are  not  wanted  at 
any  price.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  extracted 
honey.  We  are  selling  amber  in  barrels  and  cans  at 
5  to  6V^;  white-clover  extracted  at  6%  to  8.  Please  do 
not  misconstrue  the  above  prices;  they  are  our  selling 
prices,  not  what  we  are  paying.  Beeswax  is  wanted 
at  28  to  30.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Aug.  18.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Milwaukee.— Receipts  of  new-crop  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted,  have  been  good  for  the  season, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  handling  as  well  as  the  (juality 
of  the  honey,  which  certainly  is  encouraging  to  the 
seller  as  well  as  the  buyer;  and  we  have  been  able  to 
get  good  values  for  the  best,  which  will  sell  when 
common  grade  does  not — and  \ye  are  able  yet  to  main- 
tain quotations,  yet  buyers  are  cautious,  thinking 
prices  will  be  less  later.  We  now  ciuote  fancy  one- 
pound  .sections  16  to  17;  common  grades.  12  to  15. 
Extracted,  white  or  amber,  in  barrels,  cans,  and  pails, 
"Ys.to  SYr.  dark,  6^/4  to  7.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Aug.  21.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicago.— The  trade  in  honey  is  good,  and  some 
fine  lots  are  being  offered  that  sell  for  15  to  16  when 
it  grades  No.  1  to  fancy.  Off  grades  from  now  on  will 
sell  at  from  one  to  three  cents  below  this.  Extracted 
sells  in  some  volume  at  ^Ya  to  7  for  white;  6  to  6%  for 
amber;  5  to  5%  for  off  flavor.    Beeswax,  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Aug.  18.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Schenectady.- Honey  is  coming  forward  quite 
freely,  and  selling  as  well  as  could  be  expected  at  this 
early  date.  There  is  an  unusual  demand  for  white 
extracted  from  parties  who  put  it  up  in  small  glass 
packages  for  retail  trade.  We  quote  white-clover 
comb  honey  at  14  to  15  for  fancy,  and  12  to  13  for  fair 
(luality.  Extracted  in  kegs  and  60-lb.  cans.  6Y2  to  7^. 
No  buckwheat  on  hand  yet.       C.  MacCulloch, 

Aug.  20.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— The  receipts  of  new  comb  honey  have 
been  quite  liberal  of  late;  most  of  the  arrivals  consist- 
ed of  dark  amber  honey.  The  demand  has  been  lim- 
ited on  account  of  large  receipts  and  warm  weather. 
We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  14;  No.  1,  12%  to 
13;  light  amber,  12  to  13;  dark  and  broken,  8  to  10. 
Extracted  honey  at  6  to  6%  for  light  amber  California 
or  Spanish  needle  in  cans;  Southern  new  in  barrels, 
scarce  and  in  good  demand  at  i?i  to  5.  Beeswax,  for 
prime,  28%;  all  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

R.  Hartman  &  Co., 

Aug.  18.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York.— The  market  is  well  cleaned  up  of  the 
last  season's  crop,  and  expect  an  early  opening.  From 
the  present  outlook  we  expect  to  have  a  good  demand, 
and  advise  shippers  to  ship  early  to  realize  the  best 
prices.  We  quote  honey  as  follows:  Fancy  white 
clover,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  No.  2,  12  to  13;  mixed. 
10  to  12;  fancy  buckwheat,  12  to  13;  No.  1,  11  to  12;  No. 
2,  10  to  11.  Extracted  white  clover  and  basswood,  7  to 
7%;  amber,  6  to  6%;  buckwheat,  6  to  6%.  Beeswax. 
29  to  31.  Chas.  Israel  &  Bros.. 

Aug.  24.  Canal  and  Watts  Sts.,  New  York. 


Detroit. — Honey  is  not  moving  very  fast  at  pres- 
ent, and  prices  still  unsettled.  Both  bee-keepers  and 
commission  men  seem  to  be  holding  off  yet.  A  No.  1 
and  fancy  white  comb  stands  at  about  12  to  13;  poorer 
grades  at  11  to  11%.  Extracted  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  7  to  7%.  Reports  from  bee-keepers  in  Michigan 
seem  to  show  alternately  total  failure  and  excellent 
crops.    Beeswax,  26  and  28. 

Aug.  20.       M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


New  York.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  new-crop 
comb  honey,  but  arrivals  are  very  small  as  yet,  and 
may  continue  so  for  a  week  or  two  to  come.  We 
(luote  fancy  white  at  15;  No.  1  white  at  14.  and  No.  2 
white  at  12.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  for  dark  or  buck- 
wheat. Extracted  is  in  good  demand  at  6%  to  7  for 
white,  6  for  light  amber,  and  5  to  5%  for  dark;  South- 
ern common  average  grade,  .50  to  55  per  gallon;  better 
grades  at  60  to  65.    Beeswax  firm  at  ;^0. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

Aug.  18.  82-86  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 


FANCY  COMB  HONEY  in  NoroRip  shipping 

CASES,  ALSO  EXTRACTED  HONEY.  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  TO 
OFFER.  QUOTE  US  YOUR  ROCK  BOTTOM  CASH  PRICE  DE- 
LIVERED HERE.  AND  MAIL  US  A  SMALL  SAMPLE  OF  THE 
EXTRACTED  HONEY.  WE  BUY  EVERY  TIME  THE  PRICE  IS 
RIGHT,    AND    REMIT    PROMPTLY, 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

No.    51    WALNUT    STREET.  CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  im- 
provinp,  hut  receipts  lig-ht.  No  new  extracted  in  the 
market.  We  quote  No.  1  white,  in  24-section  eases, 
$3.(X1:  No.  2  white  and  amber  in  same,  $2.75.  Extract- 
ed, 5%  to  6.    Beeswax.  2.5. 

Aug.  20.        C.  C.  CLEMON.S  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Atlanta. — The  honey  trade  is  picking-  up,  and  we 
are  having  good  demand  at  following  prices:  Fancy 
comb.  13  to  15:  No.  1,  11  to  12%.  Extracted  white,  6  to 
6%;  amber,  5  to  5i4.    Beeswax.  27  to  28. 

Aug.  13.  J.  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted. — Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  Ills. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,   and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Wanted. — I  have  a  good  demand  for  fancy  white 
comb  honev.    Those  interested  please  correspond. 
A.  H.  DOOLITTLE,  180  Perrv  St.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp, 

4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 


Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
I  pay  cash — no  commission. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted.— Extracted  clover  honey;  highest  price 
for  the  right  article. 

C.  G.  Turner,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  price. 

JUDsoN  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted. — Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  and 
clover  hdney,  light  in  color;  prompt  payment  on 
receipt;  7Jic  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  West  Bend. 

H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis, 


Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
must  be  partly  from  clover;  also  beeswax.  Will  pay 
in  cash  or  bee-supplies,  as  preferred. 

E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israbi,  &  Bros.. 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
26.5-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted. — Honey,  steadily  from  September  1  to 
April  1.  Prices  given  on  application.  Suggestions 
and  advice  about  packing  and  shipping  honey  cheer- 
fully given  from  long  experience,  close  study,  and 
observation.  H.  R.  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date 
for  pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  office  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts. 
per  lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transporta- 
tion charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack 
securely  and  address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of 
lading  when  you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how 
much  you  send,  net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home 
office  or  nearest  branch  named  below. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St.;  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.; 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Mary- 
land Ave.,  S.  W.    

For  Sale.— Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  large  or  small 
lots  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Dealers  and  others 
wanting  a  fine  table  honey  should  write  for  free 
samples  and  prices  to 

The  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP-TO-DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  I 
can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liber- 
ty to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  is  all  consumed, 
and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary 
in  any  first-class  smoker,"  Grant  Stanley, 

Nisbet,  Pa. 
Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings, 
page  1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,      MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

EVANS  (Si  TURNER, 

.  Columbus*   OHiOf 

are  in  the  market  for  white  comb  honey,  and  espe- 
cially want  some  fine  stock  from  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  and  New  York.  They  would  also  like 
to  hear  from  Iowa  producers.  Write  fully  what  you 
have;  and  if  you  care  to  name  price,  do  so,  stating 
about  what  time  you  will  be  ready  to  ship. 

Chas.  Israel  (Si  Brotliers 

486-4QO   Canal  St.,  New  York 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.    Established  1875. 

For  Sale.— Alfalfa  honey  in  five-gallon  cans.  $5.00 
per  can;  more  than  one  can,  $4.80  per  can,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
ViKGiL  Sires,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

FOR  S.'X.LE. —White  clover  and  basswood  extracted 
honey.  How  much  am  I  offered  per  pound  by  the  can 
or  barrel  f .  o.  b.  Van  Wert,  Ohio  ':  Sample  if  wanted. 
Bank  references.  N.  Murray,  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 

For  Sale.— .5000  lbs.  of  well-ripened  buckwheat 
honey  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans.  Sample  and  price  on 
application.    Clover  honey  all  sold. 

G.  A.  Bleech,  Jerome,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Well-ripened  fancy  extracted  clover 
and  basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
at  $10.00  a  case  f.  o.  b.  here.    Sample  on  request. 

Ernest  W.  Fox.  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

For  Sale.- Light  extracted  honey,  good  quality; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  8^c  per  lb.,  barrel  at  7%c;  amber,  60- 
lb.  cans  at  7i4c.  barrel  at  6c;  sample,  10c.  We  pay  29c 
for  beeswax.      I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PI.,  N.  Y. 
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Discontinuances. — The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if  the 
first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  jour- 
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RASPBERRY    HONEY! 


I  have  produced  a  crop  of  extracted  honey  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michigan.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  send  this  entire  crop  in  a  lump 
to  some  dealer,  but  I  prefer  to  yive  each  of  my  friends 
an  opportunity  of  supplyiny  his  table  with  this  truly 
delicious  honey — a  honey  with  a  flavor  all  its  own— a 
flavor  that  smacks  of  the  wild  raspberry  of  the  forest. 

The  honey  is  put  up  in  60-pound  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
and  a  single  case  (120  pounds)  will  be  sold  at  HV«  cents 
a  pound  (I10.-20  for  a  case)  and  larger  orders  will  be 


tilled  at  8  cents  a  pound  ($9.60  a  case)  but  not  less 
than  that,  even  though  the  whole  crop  should  be 
taken. 

If  you  prefer  to  taste  the  honey  before  ordering, 
drop  me  a  postal,  and  I'll  mail  you  a  generous  sam- 
ple—enough so  that  the  neighbors,  too.  can  have  a 
taste,  and  perhaps  will  wish  to  join  you  in  ordering-  a 
case,  if  vou  should  not  care  to  take  that  much  your- 
self. 
W.Z.HUTCHINSON,   Flint,    Michigan. 


A  READY  POWER 
AT    ANY    HOUR 


That's  the  kind  of  a  power  you  want 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  steam,  or 
until  the  wind  blows,  before  you  can 
pump  water,  grind  feed,  saw  wood  or  the  hundred  and  one  other  jobs  about 
the  farm,  if  you  have  a  Lion  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine.  Have  you  ever  thought 
just  what  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  prac- 
tical power  always  ready  to  operate  your  various  machines  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shop,  printing-oflSce,  or— anywhere? 

The  LION  Engine 

is  such  a  power.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  practical  in 
operation,  and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  You  do  not 
require  the  services  of  an  engineer,  as  anyone  can  operate 
it.     We  send  the  Lion  engine 

Direct  From  The  Factory 

on  a  ten  d&ys  test  trial  and  give  explicit  instructions  and 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  it.     Write  now,  stat- 
ing your  power  needs,  for  our  easy  payment  plan.     Remem- 
ber, we  send  the  engine,  not  the  agent. 
LYONS  ENGINE  CO.,        -  -        Lyons,  Mich. 


ST^EL 


Most  sconomieal  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Ea.  y  to  put  on;  requires  no 
t-jols  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  caro  -n-ill  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  cf  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues,  buitable  tor 
coverin-.'  .vny  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Chcape?  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water  Makes  your  buidmg 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new  painted  red  two 
sides.  CI. 50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  21  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated  like 
lUustrktion;  sheets  32  inches  wide  x24  inches  long  $1.60.  At2a  cents  per  squareadditional 
we  V  ill  furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  *2-p9... 
Finj  ^tecl  Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square  $2.00.    Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or     \ 

r;:.  !';i?  we  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado 

except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.    Quotations  to  other  points  on  a;>pIicatioii. 
Satisfaction  guaranteeU  or  money  refunded.     We  will  send  this  roonng  to  any 
....     -  -  one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D..  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send 

2o  r,.r  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.    U 
t  found  as  represented,  ""'i  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W-e88.      Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire.  Pipe.  Fencing.  Flumbings    lioors 
Household  (ioodsaii'l  I' ir,  ihi-ng  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.     We  buy  our  goods  at  slientt  s  ana  re 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  35TH  &  IRON  STREETS.  CMICACO 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 


BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


The  ad.  man  would  like  to  know  that  ev- 
ery number  of  Gleanings,  when  received, 
is  immediately  placed  in  a  binder.  Then 
every  advertisement  would  have  its  life  more 
than  doubled — meaning  more  advertising, 
and,  consequently,  a  better  Gleanings. 
The  subscriber,  too,  would  be  benefited. 
Every  copy  would  be  preserved  for  present 
as  well  as  future  use.  You  would  take  plea- 
sure in  referring  to  your  volume  of  Glean- 
ings and  showing  it  to  your  friends.  Its 
value  would  be  doubled  to  you. 

One  reason  why  binders  are  not  used  is 
because  they  usually  cost  almost  as  much  as 
a  year's  sul)scription.  We  have  discovered 
a  binder  that  meets  every  requirement — very 
reasonable  in  cost,  handsome  in  appearance, 
its  methods  of  use  as  simple  as  tying  a  shoe. 
It  is  well  named  "The  Perfect  Pamphlet 
Preserver."  On  the  shelf  it  looks  just  like 
a  book;  holds  one  number  or  the  volume. 
We  have  had  a  lot  made  specially  for 
Gleanings,  with  its  own  title  stamped  in  a 
very  attractive  form.  We  are  going  to  sell 
these  "preservers"  for  a  limited  time  at 
about  the  actual  cost — 25  cts.  each;  by  mail, 
7  cts.  extra.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for 
Gleanings  not  being  bound. 

Extras. — If  you  find  some  numbers  miss- 
ing when  you  order  your  ])inder,  ask  the  ad. 
man  to  send  you  these  and  he  will  gladly  do 
so  without  charge. 


Do  you  own  a  lot  of  bees,  and  find  you 
have  so  many  other  duties  that  you  can't 
give  them  all  the  attention  they  need?  If  so, 
you  have  surely  wanted  to  find  a  good  man 
to  help  you.     Our  classified  columns  are  do- 


ing some  excellent  things  for  our  subscribers. 
Read  the  following,  which  appeared  on  page 
1090  in  our  Aug.  loth  issue: 

\VANTED.— Good  man — married,  without  children 
''  preferred— to  run  farm  of  .52  acres  near  Bristol, 
Tenn.;  ideal  location,  good  profits  from  poultry,  etc.; 
will  make  good  offer  to  right  party.  Place  for  sale  if 
can  not  find  man.  M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

On  Aug.  32,  seven  days  later,  Mr.  A.  wrote 
us:  "Ihaven't  reeeivedmy Aug.  15th Glean- 
ings; but  I  have  secured  my  man  through 
my  advertisement."  Try  this  method  of  se- 
curing help.  The  cost  is  20  cents  per  line. 
No  cost  if  you  fail  to  get  replies. 

selling  honey.  , 

In  our  last  issue,  page  1038,  was  found  the 
following  advertisement: 

Fob  Sale.— Choice  extracted  clover  honey.  Extra 
choice,  selected  from  all  new  combs,  in  round-jacketed 
five-gallon  cans,  for  family  use;  $5.00  per  can.  Prices 
on  larger  quantities  in  60-lb.  square  cans,  two  cans  in 
case,  on  aiiplication.    Sample,  5  cts. 

G.  A.  Bleech,  Jerome,  Mich. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  from 
Mr.  Bleech,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..— My  adver't  in  Gleanings  has 
brought  me  more  orders  than  I  can  fill.  My  crop  of 
5000  lbs.  of  light  honey  is  all  sold. 

Jerome,  Mich.  G.  A.  Bleech. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
told  our  readers,  that  our  advertising  col- 
umns are  eagerly  read  l)v  honey-buyers,  and 
that  bee-keepers  desiring  to  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  buyer  through 
the  mail,  can  usually  find  a  good  market  by 
using  our  Honey  Column.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  sell.  We  want  to  show  our  subscrib- 
ers what  we  can  do,  so  send  along  an  adv't 
for  our  Sept.  15th  issue.  Make  a  delinite 
price  on  your  honey  if  possible,  and  keep  the 
adv't  under  35  words  if  you  can.  The  cost 
is  only  20  cts.  per  line.  If  you  fail  to  sell 
your  honey,  advise  us  and  we  will  make  no 
charge. 

bee-keepers'  advertising. 
Of  course,  when  a  bee-keeper  has  some- 
thing to  sell  to  bee-keepers  the  first  medium 
thought  of  is  Gleanings.  This  is  perfectly 
right,  because  Gleanings  reaches  the  larg- 
est number  of  bee-keepers.  But .  magazine 
advertising  is  only  a  form  of  publicity.  How 
about  booklets,  cards,  and  the  like?  Also 
your  stationery?  Do  you  know  how  much 
effect  this  has  on  your  possible  customer? 
Don't  neglect  your  printed  matter,  nor  use 
poor  stuff.  Honey-labels  also  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  your  product.  Gleanings 
does  a  great  deal  of  printing  for  its  subscrib- 
ers. Its  equipment  is  the  very  best,  and  the 
work  turned  out  is  lirst-crlass,  and  prices 
reasonable.  Tell  us  what  you  require  and 
we  will  give  you  prices. 
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Seasonable  Goods! 


Non-drip  Cases 

The  kind  we  call  • '11001  Quality"" — none  as  good. 

Glass   and   Tin  Packag^es 

for  extracted  honey.     A  neat  package  means  a  fancy  price. 


Honey-extractors 

The  Cowan  No.  15  will  give  yon  years  of  honest  service.     Yon  need  one. 


We  will  have  an  exhibit  of  Root's  goods  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair, 
August  30  to  September  7.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us. 
and  make  yourselves  known.  Bee  and  Honey  Department  is  under  south 
end  of  Gi'and-stand.     Bee-keepers"  day  is  Tuesday,  SeptemJier  4. 


"We    Have     tHe 

Larg'est     iStocK    of    Bee-stipplies    in    MicKig^an 

and    all    R.OOT    QUALITY 


M.  H.  Htint  (Si  Son,  Bell   BrancH,  MicKi^an 

Wayne    County 


U/>e  A.  I.  Root  Company's 
Bee-Keepers*  Supplies 


Illustrate  the  wisdom  of 
paying  enough  to  secure 
true  economy.  There 
are  no  better  appliances 
at  any  price,  and  those 
sold  for  less  eventually 
cost  a  great  deal  more. 
Our  catalog  tells  all 
al)out  them 


U/ye   A.    I     IVoot    Company,   Syracuse,    N.    Y. 
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SPEfliil  OFFERS  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  ONLY 

Cloth-bound  Dollar  Books 
for  60  cents  each 


DR.   MILLER 


ALSO 

A  73c  Book  and  a  73c  Queen  for  23c  each 

when  taken  with  the  American  Bee  Journal  as 

offered  below : 


(To  either  New  or  Renewal  Subscribers.) 


DOOLITTLE 


No.  1 


The  Bee  Journal  a  year 
with  Dr.  Miller's  cloth- 
bound  "40  Years  Among-  the  Bees" 
(booli  alone  $1)— both  for  $1.60. 


Kf\     f)     The  Bee  Journal    a  year 
nyj,  ^     .^j^yj       Doolittle's      cloth- 
bound     "Scientific     Queen-Rear- 
ing "  (book  alone,  $1)— $1.60. 


No.  3 


The  Bee  Journal  a  year 
with  Doolittle's  leather- 
ette-bound "Scientific  Queen- 
Rearing  "—(book  alone,75c— $1.25 


jMrw     A     The  Bee  Journal   a    year 
nil.  ^     with      a      Standard -Bred 

Italian      Honey  -  Queen      (Queen 

alone,  75c)— $1.25. 


must  be  taken  before   Nov.  1,  1906, 


^^  Remember,  that  each  is  a  separate  offer, 
if  you  want  the  advantage  of  these  special  prices.   ^ 

If  more  of  the  same  kind  of  Queens  are  wanted,  order  at  these  prices  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber :    3  for  .?2.00 ;  6  for  S3. 75 ;  12  for  $7.00.    Now  is  the  time  to  re-queen. 

A  free  sample  of  the  Weelily  American  Bee  Journal  on  request ;   or  a  "trial  trip"  of  3  months 
(13  copies) ,  sent  for  only  20  cents.    Regular  price  is  81  a  year.        Address, 

G£0R6E  W.  YORK  8  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

E^"  All  our  Special  Offers  always  apply  only  to  the  U.  S.  and  its  possessions,  Canada,  Mexie 
tod  Cuba. 


A  Delightful  Combination 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  $1.00  per  year. 
FARMING  MAGAZINE,  $1.00  per  year. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  TWO,  $1.50. 

*Nothing  need  be  said  about  Gleanings.  It  is 
the  best  publication  of  its  class  in  the  world;  semi- 
monthly, 72  to  80  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

IFarming  is  a  new  publication— a  beautiful 
j  )urnal  for  the  man  who  produces  from  the  soil.  It 
is  edited  and  published  by  the  Doubleday  Page  Co., 
the  people  who  edit  Country  Lije,  World's  Work, 
and  the  Garden  Magazine,  a  riufficient  guarantee  of 
i;s  merit.  Larger  than  Gleanings  — fully  illustrat- . 
ed.     Published  month'y. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD,  EITHER  FOR  NEW  GLEANINGS  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR  RENEWALS,  BUT  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE 
OF  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

WE  CAN  ACCEPT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THIS  COMBINATION  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  RATE  ONLY  WHEN  SENT  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBLISH- 
ERS OF  GLEANINGS. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

'Sample  copies  of  either  publication  will  be  sent  upon  request.  . 

^Publicatio'is  will  bi-  sent  to  two  different  addresses  if  desired. 
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THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  YOUR  HONEY 

IF  PUT  UP  IN  LEWIS  PACKAGES 


Pond  I  p»„„a 


Lewis  Shipping-cases  are  tlie  Finest 

in  the  World 


ThoiLsands  of  the  Lewis 
shipping-cases  and  mil- 
lions of  Lewis  sections, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
honey  -  packages,  now 
ready  for  you  in  the 
warehouses  of  ourselves 
and  our  agents,  as  given 
below 


Beware  where  You  Buy  Your  Beeware 


ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
FRANCE— Raymond  Gariel,  2  ter  Quai  de  la 

Megisserie,  Paris. 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Ck).,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Manzanillo 
CALIFORNIA-Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. - 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook- 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
COLORADO- R.  C.  Aikin.  Loveland. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey-producers'  Ass'n,  Rocky 
Ford.  _ 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 


IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 
ILLINOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  191-193 
Superior  St.,  Chicago. 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co..  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Exchange,  Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI- E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON- The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CIeaver  &  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons.  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  Seattle. 
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Puke  mating  is  guaranteed  with  no  othei' 
bees  within  hve  miles,  in  ad.,  p.  1087.  With 
three  different  kinds  of  bees  within  that  five 
miles,  how  is  pure  mating  secured? 

"  The  novice  should  distinctly  understand 
that  natural  swarming  does  nothing  toward 
renewing  or  superseding  a  quee  i,  and  that 
there  is  just  as  good  a  chance  for  the  renew- 
al of  a  queen  if  a  colony  never  swarms." — 
American  Bee  Journal. 

The  editor  of  Bienenvater  stipulates  that 
in  migratory  bee-keeping  the  man  who  drives 
the  team  should  be  an  al«tainer,  as  many  a 
mishap  in  hauling  bees  has  been  due  to  a 
drunken  driver.  Right  you  are,  Herr  Al- 
fonsus;  and  abstinence  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  bee-keeper  as  well.  Among  American 
bee-keepers  the  man  who  uses  either  whisky 
or  tobacco  is  a  rara  avis. 

I  AM  GLAi>  to  see  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  intei'ested 
in  bees:  but  it  luakes  me  a  I)it  sad  to  see  him 
playing  with  toy  hives,  so  as  to  favor  natu- 
ral swarming  and  coml:)-l3uilding  without 
foundation,  when  that  brain  of  his  might  be 
of  so  much  use  to  those  of  us  with  whom  bee- 
keeping is  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter  if  he 
would  work  at  our  kind  of  ])ee-keeping.  But 
I'd  rather  he  would  play  with  them  than  not 
to  handle  them  at  all. 

A.  I.  Root  thinks  that,  to  avoid  side  fins 
and  attachments,  bees  must  be  allowed  at 
least  some  little  comb-building  in  the  hive, 
without  foundation,  p.  1074.  But,  but.  Bro. 
Root,  if  we  "have    got    rid    of  everj'  bit  of 


drone  coml)  except  in  the  hives  where  we 
want  some  drones  reai'ed,"  as  you  advise,  p. 
1078,  will  they  not  be  sure  to  build  drone 
comb  if  they  have  no  foundation? 

Pkof.  Cook  said  in  American  Bee  Journal 
that  in  Uadant  and  Grimm  we  got  the  best 
Europe  had  to  give.  Commenting  on  this, 
Herr  A.  Schi^oeder  asks  in  111.  Monatsblaet- 
ter,  "How  about  Wagner,  who  founded  the 
American  Bee  Journal")  and  Huber.  the  blind 
seer?  and  Dzierzon.  the  discoverer  of  par- 
thenogenesis? and  Hruschka,  the  inventor  of 
the  honey-extractor?  and  Mehring.  the  in- 
ventor of  coml)  foundation?  and  Leandri, 
the  inventor  of  the  solar  wax-extractor?  — 
only  to  name  a  few  —  were  these  indeed 
Americans? " 

As  EXPLAINED,  p.  1048.  Mr.  Editor,  your 
view  of  sweet  clover  is  all  right,  and  I  heart- 
ily endorse  what  A.  1.  R.  says.  It  is  very 
hard  to  get  a  stand  of  sweet  clover  on  ground 
in  good  tilth,  but  very  easy  to  get  a  good 
stand  on  the  hardest  ground  by  the  roadside. 
It  is  more  easily  kept  down  by  cultivation 
than  many  weeds.  The  only  place  where  it 
will  keep  its  hold  is  in  hay  or  pasture  land, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  of  it 
there;  but  I  don't  want  it  on  a  lawn.  [I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  grow  on  a  lawn,  doe- 
tor.  The  frequent  cuttings  would  kill  it. 
Or  is  it  possible  I  am  mistaken?  Some  of 
our  readers  who  have  tested  this,  can,  per- 
haps, tell  us. — Ed.] 

DooLiTTLE  is  right;  two  staples  are  enough 
to  fasten  bottom-boards  when  hives  are  not 
to  be  hauled,  p.  1070;  but  instead  of  putting 
them  midway  of  the  length  I  prefer  them  at 
two  corners  diagonally  opposite— just  a  little 
more  sure  to  keep  the  hive  square  on  the 
bottom-board.  [We  have  used  both  ways; 
but  we  prefer  to  put  them  on  as  Doolittle 
does.  If  the  bottom-board  is  a  little  out  of 
true,  fastening  them  at  the  diagonally  oppo- 
site corners  may  not  close  up  the  gaps,  al- 
though if  the  high  or  low  corners  were  diag- 
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unally  opposite,  it  might  do  so.  But  the 
middle  fasteuing  with  us  seemed  to  give  )>et- 
tei"  residts  with  the  bottoms  as  they  rim.-  Ed.] 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  lack  of 
conservatism  I  must  confess  that  I  no  longer 
reverse  bottom-boards  as  described  by  Doo- 
little.  p.  1069.  Instead  or  that  I  have  a  two- 
inch  space  under  the  hive  all  the  year  round, 
keeping  it  filled  with  a  rack  of  sticks  during 
the  working  season — good  deal  easier  to  put 
in  the  rack  and  pull  it  out  again  than  t(j  lift 
the  hives  spring  anil  fall  so  as  to  reverse  bot- 
tom-boai"ds.  It  also  saves  drawing  the  sta- 
ples and  driving  them  again.  [I  have  seen 
this  arrangement  of  Dr.  Miller's,  and  must 
confess  it  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
old  way  of  reversing  the  bottom-board.  It 
saves  some  heavy  lifting  and  a  good  deal  of 
time,  becaiise  there  are  no  fastenings  between 
the  bottom  and  hive-body  to  loosen. — Ed.] 

Our  cow  had  a  large  proportion  of  sweet 
clover  in  her  pasture,  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it.  Then  came  the  terri))le  drouth, 
leaving  pasture  grounds  as  brown  as  in  win- 
ter, and  she  made  good  use  of  the  sweet  clo- 
ver. The  point  is,  that  sweet  clover  remains 
green  and  tloui'ishing  when  other  forage- 
plants  dry  lip.  [Your  experience  has  been 
duplicated  time  and  time  again;  and  yet 
there  are  road  commissioners  and  town  coun- 
cils that,  I  suppose,  will  continue  to  cut  down 
sweet  clover  because  they  class  it  as  "a  nox- 
ious weed."' 

That  reminds  me  that  the  Southwestern 
Ohio  and  the  Hamilton  County  Bee-keepers' 
Association  has  reiiuested  all  the  railroads 
leading  into  Cincinnati  not  to  cut  the  sweet 
clover,  because  of  its  value  as  a  forage  for 
Ijees.  I  understand  the  big  roads  are  com- 
plying with  this  re(|uest,  with  the  result  that 
the  amount  of  sweet-clover  honey  for  the 
liee-keepers  along  the  said  roads  has  been 
materially  increased  thereby.  See  Editorial. 
—Ed.] 

Here's  a  plan  to  shake  bees  otf  coml)s 
that  is  used  here  with  much  satisfaction: 
Take  hokl  of  one  end  of  the  top-bar,  with 
the  bottom-bar  pointing  forward:  swing  the 
frame  forward,  and  when  six  inches  or  more 
above  the  grounil  let  it  fall,  the  lowest  end 
of  the  top-l)ai"  striking  the  ground  in  such 
position  that  the  center  of  the  comb  shall  be 
vertically  al)ove  the  point  that  strikes  the 
ground.  We  have  used  it  with  very  light 
and  with  very  heavy  combs  without  any 
breaking.  If  done  just  right  you  can  clear 
almost  every  bee  off  with  one  stroke.  [I  do 
not  quite  understand  whether  you  actually 
let  go  of  the  frame  when  you  let  it  strike  on 
the  end  of  the  top-bar  or  not.  I  judge  not: 
for  if  the  frame  were  actually  released  it 
would  fall  on  its  side,  crushing  l)ees  anil 
mashing  the  face  of  the  comb.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  you  grasp  one  corner  of  the  frame 
and  allow  it  to  swing,  pendulum-like,  with 
the  exception  that  the  other  end  of  the  pen- 
dulum on  the  down  stroke  hits  the  ground  a 
sharp  l)low.  The  moment  the  bees  are  dis- 
lodged the  frame  is  lifted  from  the  ground. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  worth  ilhisti'ating. 


and  I  am  sending  you  a  special  camera  with 
the  request  that  your  women-folks  show  this 
swinging-pendulum  act  of  jarring  bees  off 
the  combs  in  three  or  four  diffei'ent  positions 
while  you  do  the  swinging.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  showing  a  thing,  you  know,  to  un- 
derstand it  fully. — Ed.] 

"In  i\ioving  bees.  I  had  a  hive  burst  open, 
and  bees  filled  the  air  like  a  swarm,  but  did 
not  disturb  either  myself  or  horse."  says  J. 
D.  Coles,  p.  1008.  I  had  a  hive  burst  open 
while  being  hauled  to  the  Wilson  apiary,  and 
had  the  severest  case  of  stinging  I  ever  had 
in  my  life.  [Both  experiences  have  Ijeen  du- 
plicated l)y  others:  and  I  suspect  it  would 
be  wise  to  err  on  the  safe  side  iiy  making 
the  fastenings  very  secure,  for  one  can  never 
tell  Avhat  a  big  "thank  you,  ma'am"  in  the 
road  may  do.  On  the  other  hand,  I  surmise 
that  hives  with  entrances  that  are  not  cJ(isc(f, 
where  the  bees  can  pass  in  and  out,  may 
not  cause  nearly  as  much  "commotion." 
When  a  hive  is  overcrowded  with  bees,  and 
liees  are  struggling  to  get  oiit,  suffering  from 
a  want  of  ventilation — well,  when  such  a 
hive  breaks  open,  the  bees  rush  out  like  shot 
from  a  gun.  Bees  that  have  been  struggling 
to  escape,  when  suddenly  liberated  are  al- 
most sure  to  attack  every  thing  in  sight. 

This  whole  (juestion  of  moving  bees  with 
closed  or  open  entrances  is  one  that  will  in- 
volve a  variety  of  experiences. 

If  bees  can  be  moved  in  an  automobile,  as 
shown  elsewhere  in  .this  issue,  I  should  say 
it  would  be  wise  alwaj^s  to  leave  the  en- 
trances open  —  for  strong  colonies  at  least. 
This  will  eliminate  all  possilile  danger  of 
suft'oi^ation,  injury  to  brooil,  and,  if  any  par- 
ticular colony s/iould  become  "obstreperous, '' 
it  would  do  no  particular  harm  to  the  apia- 
rist, who  could,  if  necessary,  wear  a  veil  and 
have  a  smoker  handy.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  will  he  wise,  for  the  beginner  at  least, 
when  moving  bees,  to  cover  the  whole  top 
with  wire  cloth,  and  then  make  the  fasten- 
ings so  secure  there  can  l)e  no  possibility  of 
the  bees  being  suddenly  Ulcerated. — PjD.] 

The  Editor  of  the  Bee-kcejjcrs'  Review 
says:  "After  frames  have  been  in  use  a  few 
months  they  must  be  pried  loose  before  they 
can  be  handled,  regardless  of  how  they  are 
supported:  but  the  ainoitnt  of  strength  need- 
ed to  loosen  them  is  not  very  great.  It  re- 
quires no  more  time  and  no  luore  apjyreeia- 
h/e  ett'ort  to  loosen  frames  supported  upon 
plain  w^ooilen  rabbets  than  it  does  those  on 
tin  rabbets:  hence  I  see  no  gain  in  using  the 
latter."  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson is  talking  about  loose-hanging  frames, 
Hoffman,  or  what:  and  I  suppose  the  kind 
of  frame  makes  a  difference.  My  experience 
with  tin  raljbets.  not  a  small  one.  has  been 
chielly  with  the  Miller  frame,  and  here's  the 
way  the  matter  stands  "in  this  locality:'' 
The  glue  affects  the  moving  of  the  frame  Imt 
little  until  it  is  tilled  from  the  liottom  of  the 
rabl)et  up  to  the  top-bar.  and  it  re(|uires  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  few  months  to  do 
that.  If  the  rabbet  is  cleaned  out  once  in 
three  years  the  average  amount  of  effort  to 
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move  the  frames  during  that  three  years' 
time  on  tin  rabbets  will  be  very  apjyrefinbly 
less  than  with  plain  wooden  rabbets,  and 
will  not  require  more  than  half  the  time. 
[I  understand  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  refers 
to  the  old-style  plain  Langstroth  frame,  with- 
out any  spacing-attachments,  the  same  hang- 
ing on  wooden  ral)liets.  This  is  what  he 
recommends  in  his  lx)ok.  AMth  such  a  frame 
a  wood  rabbet  is  Ijetter,  in  my  opinion,  than 
a  tin  one.  Frames  shoukl  l)e  fastened  just 
secure  enough  so  that  when  the  hive  is  pick- 
ed up  and  carried  across  the  bee-yanl  they 
will  not  jar  loose.  But  instead  of  an  un- 
spaced  Langstroth  frame  on  a  icood  rabbet 
I  personally  prefer  a  Hoffman,  or,  better,  a 
metal-spaced  frame  on  a  tin  rabbet.  Thal> 
such  a  frame  will  not  he  any  harder  to  re- 
lease than  an  old-style  loose  Langstroth 
frame  on  a  wood  rabbet  is  true  "in  this  lo- 
cality; '"  and,  besides,  it  will  have  the  advan- 
tage that,  in  moving,  there  will  be  no  danger 
oi  the  frames  getting  too  close  together, 
mashing  Ijees  and  killing  brood. — Ed.] 


Some  of  our  more  discriminating  readers 
will  probably  discover  that  this  and  the 
last  issue  of  Gleanings  is  printed  with  a 
brand-new  face  of  type.  The  heavy  editions 
printed  on  the  old  type  had  worn  it  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  give  a 
gootl  letter-press  effect. 


D()  not  forget  that  now  is  the  season  to  ad- 
vertise honey  at  your  county  fairs.  Build 
up  your  own  home  market,  and  do  not  lie 
afraid  to  go  into  the  show  business,  ^^^hen 
I  say  "show  business""  I  mean  the  handling 
of  bees  insitle  of  a  wire-cloth  cage,  liarehead- 
ed  and  bai'earmed. 


NOMINATION  NOTICE. 

The  following,  fi'om  General  Manager 
N.  E.  France,  will  explain  itself: 

Each  National  Bee-keepers'  As.sociation  member  is 
hereby  requested  to  mail  to  office  of  General  Manager, 
on  or  before  Sept.  29,  his  nomination  for  offices  now 
tilled  as  follows: 

President.  C.  P.  Dadant;  Vice-president,  G.  E.  Hil- 
ton: Sec'y,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson:  Gen.  Manager.  N.  E. 
France:  Director,  Jas.  A.  Stone:  Director,  G.  M.  Doo- 
Httle:  Director.  R.  A.  Holekamp.         N.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis..  Aug.  25.  • 


BABY   NUCLEI   FOR    CHILDREN;   SOME     CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS  OF   BABY   NUCLEI   IN 
GENERAL. 

It  is.  perhaps,  not  understood  that  a  baby 
nucleus  will  accept  virgin  or  laying  queens  at 


various  ages  much  more  readily  than  a 
strong  colony  or  a  strong  nucleus.  One  of 
the  great  points  in  favor  of  miniature  hives 
f(n'  queen-rearing  is  that  they  will  treat  l)oth 
queens  and  the  apiarist  with  kindly  consiil- 
eration.  Indeed,  almost  any  child  can  han- 
dle them  when  it  would  he  unwise  fer  him 
to  tackle  a  full-sized  colony.  The  fact  that 
these  babies  can  be  opened  and  handled 
without  smoke  is  another,  proof  of  their  tra(v 
taljie  nature.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  a 
smoker  is  needed  at  all.  While  in  other 
ways  these  babies  are  difficult  to  hamlle,  or, 
rather,  I  should  say,  difficult  to  keep  going, 
they  will  tolerate  extraordinary  conditions- 
that  a  strong  colony  will  not  accept  for  a 
moment. 

Some  of  our  twin  nuclei  show  a  record  ot' 
mating  of  some  16  to  17  queens  after  only 
two  months  of  actual  use.  This  result  is 
made  possilile  in  jjart  by  caging  an  extra 
virgin  two  days  l)efore  the  other  virgin  al- 
ready in  the  hive  (and  loose)  is  ready  to  be- 
gin laying.  On  the  day  that  she  lays  a 
frame  of  eggs,  the  slide  of  the  introducing- 
cage  of  the  captive  queen  is  slippeii  by, 
when  the  bees  release  her  in  the  matter  of 
two  or  three  hours;  so  that  it  comes  to  pass 
that  not  more  than  a  few  hours  will  elapse 
when  there  will  be  no  queen  running  free  in 
the  hive.  But  before  another  virgin  is  caged, 
mind  you,  the  second  tpieen  is  allowed  sole 
possession  until  she  reaches  an  age  when  she 
will  probably  lay  within  two  days.  As  the 
date  of  expectancy  does  not  always  mature, 
some  nuclei  will  not  begin  to  do  as  well  as 
others;  but  it  is  astonishing  even  then  what 
they  will  do. 

HAULING      BEES     TO     OUT-YAKDS,     WITHOUT 
HORSES. 

I  HAVE  already  given  an  intimation  to  our 
readers  how  we  were  using  our  autoiiKjbile 
in  going  to  and  from  our  out-yards.  On  the 
front  cover  page  of  this  issue,  and  in  an  il- 
lustration on  page  1138,  it  will  be  seen  how 
we  hauled  one  load  of  queen-mating  nuclei 
from  the  Harrington  yard  to  the  basswood 
apiaiy,  a  distance  of  some  four  miles.  As 
we  were  putting  up  our  new  building,  our 
horses  were  all  busy;  consequently,  if  the 
bees  were  to  be  moved  at  all  they  would 
have  to  be  moved  by  the  horseless  vehicle. 
Robbers  were  teasing  the  baby  nuclei  at  the 
Harrington  yard;  and  as  nearly  all  the  babies 
were  at  the  basswood  apiary  we  decided  to 
put  the  whole  number  in  one  place,  where 
we  could  look  after  them  a  little  closer.  We 
accordingly  put  on  the  detachable  carrying- 
box  and  loaded  up  some  foi'ty  twin  nuclei 
with  l)ees  or  eighty  single  nuclei.  These 
were  packed  closely,  and  cushioned  with 
straw.  The  roads  were  none  too  smooth; 
but  we  drove  the  bees  down  to  the  basswood 
yard,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
more  every  nucleus  was  placed  on  its  stand, 
and  the  entrances  opened. 

Some  of  the  weaker  nuclei  were  being 
robbed  at  the  time  they  wei'e  closed  before 
being  moved.  We  shut  the  thieves  in  with 
the   bees  already  in  the  hive.     These,  when 
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moved  to  the  other  yard,  made  a  united 
force  of  bees  for  a  nucleus  that  was  formerly 
weak;  for  the  would-be  robbers,  discovering 
they  were  in  a  new  location,  naturally  went 
back  to  the  homes  they  had  been  trying  to 
despoil. 

The  horseless  carriage  had  the  advantage 
that  it  could  be  driven  right  up  among  the 
bees,  without  any  danger  of  a  fracas;  and 
■even  if  a  nucleus'  should  be  broken  out  or 
tumble  out  on  the  road,  as  did  happen  in 
•one  case,  no  harm  will  be  done.  You  see,  it 
was  this  way:  A  lot  of  mating  nuclei  had 
been  made  lip  at  an  out-yard,  some  six  miles 
distant.  In  hauling  home  over  the  rough 
roads,  one  of  them  fell  out.  bumped  over 
the  ground,  and  dumped  all  the  bees  out  in- 
to the  road.  Things  were  lively  for  a  little 
while;  and  had  a  team  of  horses  been  hitch- 
ed on  to  pull  the  load,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  might  have  happened.  But  the  horse- 
less carriage  stood  its  ground,  when  one 
man  was  sent  up  the  road  to  stop  a  team 
that  was  coming,  to  warn  the  driver  of  the 
danger  until  the  bees  could  be  scooped  up 
and  carried  away.  This  was  done  without 
any  trouble. 

The  horseless  vehicle  has  come  to  be  al- 
most a  necessity  in  our  out-yard  work. 
While  the  yards  are  located  on  street-car 
lines,  yet  the  cars  are  often  tied  up  for  want 
of  a  current,  and  sometimes  clear  out  of 
their'  regular  running  schedule.  But  the 
automol)ile,  as  now  perfected,  enal^les  us  to 
go  any  time  when  it  does  not  rain,  get  to 
the  yards  in  a  very  shoi't  space  of  time,  and 
to  haul  light  loads"  every  now  and  then. 

This  detachable  carrying-box  which  we 
have  made  to  fit  our  machine  will  carry 
eight  ten-frame  colonies  or  150  combs  or 
frames  of  foundation.  When  a  larger  load 
is  required  we  use  the  team  and  big  wagon. 

THE  JENKINTOWN  MEETING  IN  THE  EVENING; 
CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1061. 

After  the  general  field-day  woi'k  the  bee- 
keepers were  invited  over  to  a  large  hall 
near  by.  where  they  were  entertained  by  a 
lecture'  from  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 
This  was  followed  by  a  stereopticon  lecture 
by  Dr.  D.  E.  Lyon',  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  we  were  e'ntertained  by  a  vaudeville 
bee  performance  by  E.  L.  Pratt,  or  "  Swarth- 
more." 

The  hall  was  crowded.  The  address  by 
Dr.  Phillips  was  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention.  He  stated  briefly  what  the  gov- 
ernment was  doing  for  bee-keepers;  how  it 
was  taking  hold  of  this  question  of  bee  dis- 
eases, and  what  it  expects  to  do  in  the  future. 
As  usual  he  delighted  his  audience,  for  be  it 
said  bee-keepers  generally  are  higly  pleased 
with  what  the  govei'nment  is  doing  for  bee- 
keeping. 

Dr.  Lyon  then  gave  his  popular  lecture  on 
the  general  subject  of  bees  and  bee-keepers, 
illustrating  it  with  a  stereopticon  followed 
by  some  moving-picture  work.  The  doctor 
is  a  natural  and  easy  speaker  and  a  good 
story-teller.     The  stereopticon  views,  mostly 


of  his  own  taking,  need  to  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. The  moving-picture  work  was 
then  put  on  the  screen,  illustrating  the  han- 
dling of  bees  as  it  is  practiced  in  old  mother 
England,  beginning  with  the  capturing  of  a 
swarm  of  bees,  driving  bees  from  a  straw 
skep  into  a  modern  hive,  ending  up  with  a 
demonstration  of  how  hives  are  opened,  etc. 

The  last  featui'e  on  the  program  was  what 
might  be  called  "a  vaudeville  bee  perform- 
ance." Mr.  Pratt  had  prepared,  atconsidei'- 
able  expense  ( with  the  special  view  of  giving 
it  in  vaudeville  theaters),  a  mammoth  wire- 
cloth  cage  with  some  colored  scenery  of  a 
neatly  kept  apiary  in  the  background.  Join- 
ing on  to  the  picture  were  the  real  hives  of 
bees  that  Mr.  Pratt  manipulated,  explaining 
as  he  would  to  a  popular  audience  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  bees  and  honey  production, 
illustrating  his  remarks  as  he  proceeded.  At 
the  close  of  the  work  he  took  frame  after 
frame  of  live  bees  out  of  the  hives,  hung 
them  up  to  the  frame  of  the  cage,  making 
an  arch  of  live  bees.  The  whole  effect  was 
quite  pleasing,  and  elicited  a  substantial  en- 
core from  the  bee-keepers. 

Thus  closed  a  day  of  actual  demonstration 
work  among  the  bees,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  attempted  before  in  this  country 
— at  least  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  In  a  sub- 
sequent issue  we  hope  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  veteran  Henry  Twining,  who  at  this 
meet  made  an  artificial  swarm  on  his  bare 
arm.  My  camera  did  not  catch  this,  but 
another  camera  did,  and  this  I  will  later 
present  to  our  readers. 


VIRGIN  QUEEN,  AND  WHAT  BECOMES  OF  HER 

W^HEN  SHE  ACCIDENTALLY  GETS  INTO 

THE  WRONG  HIVE. 

Our  readers  will  remember  there  has  been 
a  little  controversy  between  Dr.  Miller,  a 
comb-honey  producer,  and  myself  as  a 
queen-breeder,  over  the  kind  of  reception 
accorded  a  young  queen  just  returning  from 
a  mating-fiight,  when  she  goes  into  the 
wrong  hive  by  mistake.  I  made  the  claim 
that  the  interloper  would,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  supplant  the  old  queen.  Dr. 
Miller  dissented;  but.  apparently,  he  was 
basing  his  claim  on  the  kind  of  treatment  a 
virgin  would  receive  when  introduced  in  the 
regular  way.  I  admitted  that  such  queen 
would  generally  be  killed,  leaving  the  old 
queen  in  control  as  before.  Dr.  Miller  ap- 
parently still  felt,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tions would  not  be  materially  different  when 
a  returning  virgin  accidentally  goes  into  the 
wrong  hive.  In  relation  to  this  whole  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  J.  E.  Chambers,  a  honey-pro- 
ducer as  well  as  a  queen-breeder,  has  this  to 
say.  He  also  offers  in  this  connection  a  bit 
of  experience  on  the  subject  of  burr  and 
brace  combs.  Mr.  C'hambers'  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Friend  Boot: — Your  answer  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw, 
pase  929,  is  correct  according  to  my  experience.  I 
have  made  many  experiments  in  order  to  find  out  for 
certain  whether  or  not  it  was  practical  to  requeen  in 
this  manner.  With  the  Chambers  cell-starting  de- 
vice on  the  hives  I  have  allowed  queens  to  mate,  and 
have  then  torn  off  the  zinc  and  allowed  them  to  go 
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below,  where  the  old  ciueen  was  laying.  In  every 
case  the  old  queen  was  found  dead  within  twelve 
hours.  So,  too,  the  same  thing  happens  when  a  queen 
returning  from  her  mating-fiight  goes  into  the  wrong 
hive,  and,  just  as  you  say,  there  is  not  one  chance  in 
a  hundred  that  the  intruder  will  not  be  accepted. 
But  it  is  quite  different  when  a  strange  queen  is  let 
into  the  hive.  She  is  not  allowed,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  to  get  a  chance  at  the  reigning  queen,  but  is 
promptly  balled.  The  reason  for  this  should  be  ap- 
parent to  any  posted  bee-keeper.  Lately  I  have  been 
requeening  by  placing  the  cell-starting  board  over 
colonies,  and  then  introducing  virgins  to  a  weak  nu- 
cleus above;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  mated,  remove 
the  zinc  and  let  them  go  below.  It  has  proven  a  sure 
shot  every  time  so  far. 

I  also  note  you  want  reports  on  the  building  of  burr 
and  brace  combs  between  the  tops  of  bars  %  and 
thinner.  With  30<K)  %  top-bars  in  use  I  never  see  a 
burr  or  brace  comb.  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to 
account  for  such  complaints  as,  bees  will  not  go  up 
into  supers,  or  they  build  burr  and  brace  combs,  etc. 
I  can  not  but  feel  that  something  is  wrong  with  bees, 
man,  or  hive,  when  these  conditions  prevail. 

Vigo,  Texas,  Aug.  15.  J.  E.  Chambers. 


GETTING   THE   BIG    RAILROADS    TO     REFRAIN 

FROM   CUTTING   SWEET   CLOVER  WHILE 

IN   BLOOM   ALONG    THEIR  TRACKS. 

The  Southwesteru  Ohio  and  Hamilton  Co. 
Bee-keepers'  Association  appears  to  be  an  or- 
ganization that  is  very  much  alive.  It  has 
not  only  been  active  in  legislation  in  matters 
relating  to  the  subject  of  foul  brood  in  Ohio, 
hut  it  started  out  on  a  course  of  action  that 
should  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  bee-keep- 
ers everywhere.  Last  year  this  organization 
requested  all  the  railroad  companies  whose 
lines  run  into  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  to  re- 
frain from  cutting  down  sweet  clover  during 
the  time  of  bloom.  Strangely  enough,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  companies  complied  with  the 
request,  with  the  result  stated  —  "a  great 
gain  to  bee-keepei's  "  along  those  railroads. 

This  is  a  move  that  may  well  be  imitated 
l)y  other  organizations.  If  the  great  railroad 
i-orporations  can  be  swayed  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  bee-keepers  in  one 
locality,  those  same  corporations  would  be 
equally  willing  to  heed  the  request  of  organ- 
ized bee-keepers  in  other  places. 

The  Southwestern  is  now  preparing  to 
stir  up  a  sentiment  among  bee-keepers  in 
favor  of  an  anti-spraying  law  in  Ohio  (at 
least  not  spraying  while  the  trees  ax'e  in 
l)loom).  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
that  there  is  no  such  law  in  Ohio,  and  the 
bee-keepers  of  Cincinnati  are  very  anxious 
that  such  a  measure  shall  be  put  on  the  stat- 
utes-books of  this  State.  They  urge  the  co- 
operation of  bee-keepers  all  over  the  State. 


honey  to  allay  the  sourness  anl>  bit- 
terne.ss  of  this  world. 
Doubtless  among  oitr  readers  are  many 
who  admire  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  but  prol> 
ably  very  few  of  them  are  awai'e  that  he 
ever  had  any  thing  to  say  on  bees.  Our  ad- 
vertising man,  glancing  through  a  volume  of 
Hawthorne  the  other  day.  came  across  a 
gem  which  he  thought  so  good  that  it  ought 
to  be  placed  before  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
«'ountry.  The  sentiment  is  so  lieautiful  that 
we  all  can  read  it  with  profit.  Here  it  is, 
right  from  the  pen  of  Hawthorne: 


Multitudes  of  bees  used  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  summer  squashes.  This,  too, 
was  a  deep  satisfaction,  although,  when  they  had  laden 
themselves  with  sweets,  they  flew  away  to  some  un- 
known hive  which  would  give  back  nothing  in  requital 
of  what  my  garden  had  contributed.  But  I  was  glad 
thus  to  fling  a  benediction  upon  the  passing  breeze, 
with  the  certainty  that  somebody  must  profit  by  it. 
and  that  there  would  be  a  little  more  honey  in  the 
world  to  allay  the  sourness  and  bitterness  which  man- 
kind is  always  complaining  of.  Yes,  indeed!  my  life 
was  the  sweeter  for  that  honey. 

Pity  that  some  of  the  western  ranchmen 
who  complain  because  their  neighbors'  bees 
gather  the  nectar  from  their  alfalfa-blossoms 
could  not  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same 
broad  and  liberal  manner.  Pity,  too,  that 
there  is  some  sourness  in  this  world  that  even 
honey  won't  sweeten. 

Yes,  the  bee,  every  time  it  appropriates  a 
sip  of  nectar,  gives  back  something  in  re- 
quital that  it  takes  from  the  garden.  It  per- 
forms a  service  (cross -fertilization)  that  is 
often  vital  to  the  perfect  growth  of  the  fruit. 
If  this  were  not  so,  nature  would  not  have 
put  the  nectar  there  to  entice  the  bee. 


THE   USE    of    CONCRETE    IN    THE    CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  BEE-CELLARS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bee-keepers'  Eeview,  discusses  the  question 
of  building  I)ee-cellars  and  how  best  to  do  it. 
A  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  locality  and 
the  cost  of  building-material;  but  in  sandy 
soils,  by  all  odds  the  cheapest  way  is  to  mi.\ 
Portland  cement  with  the  sand, 'and  some 
broken  stone  or  gravel  if  it  can  lie  obtained. 
If  sand  only  is  available,  mix  the  Portland 
cement  and  sand  in  the  proportion  of  any- 
where from  one  to  five  to  one  to  eight.  Do 
the  mixing  dry;  then  turn  on  the  water,  and 
mix  thoroughly  again.  Pour  this  into  a 
trench  or  a  wooden  form. 

I  expect  to  illustrate  the  full  process  of 
making  concrete  walls  on  a  plan  that  any 
one  can  follow,  in  an  early  issue  of  Glean- 
ings, for  we  are  now  putting  up  a  concrete 
building,  and  have  gained  some  experience 
in  this  line  of  work. 


FALL  FLOWS  OF  HONEY. 

In  our  own  immediate  vicinity,  in  differ- 
ent yards  the  bees  on  certain  days  have  been 
working  on  red  clover  or  smartweed  as 
heavily  as  any  day  in  June  or  July  on  white 
clover.  At  one  yard  the  honey  seems  to  be 
almost  exclusively  from  second  growth  of 
red  clover.  At  another  yard,  where  there  is 
no  red  clover,  but  along' near  the  river,  is  a 
very  luxuriant  growth  of  swartweed.  Some 
days  this  yields  honey  quite  heavily. 

It  is  m'any  years  'since  I  reme'mber  anv 
honey  from  smartweed  in  this  locality:  bu't 
nearly  every  year  we  get  a  little  honey  from 
a  second  growth  of  red  clover  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  yards  where  it  grows.  Our  neighbor, 
Mr.  Vernon  Burt,  who  has  been  educating 
the  farmers  in  his  locality  for  yeai's  on  the 
value  of  clover  crops,  gets  q'uite  a  little 
honey  from  second-crop  red  clover,  for  much 
of  it  is  grown  near  him. 
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HOW   .MANY  BEE.S  FOR  WINTERING. 

"How  are  Doolittle's  bees  doing  on  buck- 
wheat this  year?"' 

"They  have  not  done  much  till  within  the 
last  two  days,  which  have  been  warm  and 
moist,  after  cool  nights:  and  last  night  was 
the  tirst  I  noticed  any  smell  in  the  bee-yard 
as  though  buckwheat  "honey  were  coming  In." 

"What I  can  you  tell  by  the  smell  in  the 
bee-yard  when  Inickwheat  is  yielding  honey 
or  nectar?" 

"Most  surely  we  can.  Mr.  Smith." 

"How  does  it  smell?" 

"Well,  when  a  light  tlow  is  on.  the  smell 
somewhat  resembles  that  from  a  field  of 
buckwheat  when  in  full  l)loom,  only  in  a 
more  modified  form:  but  when  there  is  a 
heavy  flow  on,  a  flow  sufficient  to  have  the 
bees  "fall  short  of  the  hives  from  their  heavy 
loads  of  nectar,  antl  that  flow  continued  for 
several  days,  then  the  odor  is  less  pleasant, 
reminding  one  of  carrion  some  distance  away. 
One  year  when  the  l)ees  stored  nearly  60  lbs. 
of  section  honey  on  an  average  per  colony. 
in  about  a  week's  time,  passersljy  in  the  roa(^l 
wanted  to  know  what  there  was  near  my 
house  that  smelled  so,  saying  to  me, '  It  stinks 
horrid.'  " 

"Then  that  was  what  I  smelled  when  I 
was  passing  an  apiary  out  in  Cortland  Co. 
yesterday.  I  could  not  think  what  it  was. 
You  know  they  raise  lots  of  buckwheat 
ai'ound  Ripley  Hill." 

"Yes.  I  know  that  ten  acres  are  sown 
there  to  where  one  is  sown  here." 

"Well.  I  came  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you  further  than  a  talk  we  had  a  year  ago. 
about  your  plan  of  making  nuclei  and  colo- 
nies of  l)ees  by  shaking  bees  into  the  nucleus 
box  which  you  have  told  the  readers  of 
Gleaning.s  about  during  the  past,  and  which 
I  have  used  successfully  ever  since  I  read 
about  it  in  that  paper." 

"Very  well.  What  do  you  wish  to  know 
further?" 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  many  pounds 
of  bees  you  would  put  into  such  a  box,  giv- 
ing a  queen;  and  the  next  day,  when  hiving 
from  the  box,  giving  frames  of  honey,  to 
make  a  full  colony  to  winter  over." 

"It  is  calculated.  I  Ijelieve,  that  there  are 
about  5000  bees  in  a  pound,  where  they  are 
taken  from  the  frames  without  tilling  them- 
selves with  honey,  more  than  thei-e  naturally 
are  when  not  disturbed." 

"What I  so  many  as  that?" 

"Yes.  Bees  when  not  filled  with  honey, 
and  especially  during  the  fall,  when  no  chyle 
is  being  prepared   for  brood,  are  very  light 


as  to  weight,  as  I  have  found  from  many 
years  of  observation." 

"If  one  pound  will  contain  5000  bees  it 
should  not  take  many  pounds  to  form  a  col- 
ony, should  it?" 

"It  is  calculated.  I  believe,  that  20.000 
])ees  make  a  good  strong  colony  four  or  five 
weeks  before  swarming:  but  at  swarming 
time  there  may  be  more  than  double  that 
number,  so  that,  where  Ave  work  for  comb 
honey  on  the  non-swarming  plan,  we  usually 
calculate  on  from  55.000  to  60.000  bees  as 
making  a  good  strong  colony  for  working  in 
the  sections  to  the  best  advantage." 

"But  you  do  not  think  that  colonies  go  in- 
to winter  (]uarters  with  any  such  numbei's  of 
bees?" 

"No:  and  I  doubt  if  the  average  colony 
for  wintering  contains  even  the  20.000.  I 
have  reasons  for  believing  that  many  colo- 
nies which  are  called  strong  for  winter  do 
not  contain  more  than  from  12.000  to  15.000 
bees — yes.  more  often  the  first  number  than 
tho.se  which  contain  20.000." 

"But  where  you  use  the  nucleus-box  plan 
a  pound  would  hardly  contain  5000  bees, 
would  it?" 

"No:  because  I  always  cause  the  bees  to 
till  themselves  with  honey  before  putting 
them  into  the  boxes:  and  from  consideralile 
experience,  by  way  of  experimenting,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  pound  of  bees  taken 
from  the  combs  in  the  way  they  should  be  to 
have  5000  in  a  pounil  would  weigh  fully  two 
pounds  when  filled  with  honey  the  way  I 
cause  them  to  till  themselves." 

"That  would  change  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs quite  materially,  would  it  not?" 

"Yes.  If  we  call  from  12,000  to  15.000 
bees  the  right  number  for  a  colony  good 
enough  to  winter  the  most  successfully,  we 
shall  want  those  in  our  nucleus  box  to  weigh 
from  five  to  six  pounds,  which  is  about  the 
number  of  pounds  I  take  when  forming  a 
i-olony  for  winter,  taking  the  l>ees  from  sev- 
eral other  colonies." 

"About  how  many  bees  do  you  take  from 
a  colony?" 

"Unless  your  bees  breed  very  late  in  the 
fall,  or  you  are  willing  to  feed  to  make  them 
so  lireed.  I  would  not  take  more  than  two 
pouiuls  from  any  one  colony,  for  fear  they 
might  be  made  too  weak  for  good  wintering, 
or  wintering  to  the  best  advantage:  for  it 
surely  can  not  be  advantageous  to  make  a 
new  colony,  no  matter  how  badly  you  wish 
more  colonies  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
with,  where  the  making  of  such  colony  in- 
jures the  prospect  of  successful  wintering  of 
two  or  three  others.  People  become  reck- 
less, especially  beginners,  and  seem  to  think 
that  number  of  colonies  makes  success,  no 
matter  how  weak  they  are:  but  from  all  of 
my  experience  of  the  past,  Quinby's  advice, 
given  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to  have 
your  colonies  in  good  condition  as  to  bees 
"for  wintering,  was  the  best  advice  ever  given 
to. beginners  in  apiculture." 

"Then  you  would  think  it  best  for  me  not 
to  try  to  make  moi'e  colonies  this  year?" 
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"Not  just  that.  But  if  you  can  not  make 
a  colony  or  c-olonies  this  fall  without  injui"- 
iug  the  prospeet  of  those  from  whieh  you 
take  the  tiees,  doiiH  iiKtke  the  colonics.'''' 

•'But  my  bees  often  breed  during  the 
whole  of  September.  ■■ 

••That  may  make  a  difference.  In  locali- 
ties where  bees  breed  during  September,  and 
where  a  laying  queen  is  given  to  the  made 
colony  when  it  is  made,  as  I  suppose  you  in- 
tend to  do.  one-half  the  bees,  or  from  three 
to  four  pounds,  will  do  fully  as  well  as  the 
six  pounds  would  where  no  bees  ai'e  reai'ed 
after  the  colony  is  made.'" 

"And  if  they  shoukl  not  breed  as  is  desir- 
ed, this  breeding  could  be  brought  about 
by  feeding,  as  ■  you  have  hinted  at,  could 
it  not?" 

"Certainly.  If  the  person  making  such 
colonies  hasthe  time,  tlisposition,  and  means 
to  feed  moderately  during  September,  three 
pounds  would  do  well  enough:  for  by  thus 
feeding,  brood  would  be  reared  during  Sep- 
temter  in  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States." 

"By  the  mecois  part  I  suppose  you  would 
buy  sugar." 

•"•That  is  what  I  would  do.  Where  one 
has  the  time,  and  can  afford  to  buy  the 
sugar,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bee  business 
that  gives  much  more  real  pleasure  than 
building  up  colonies  of  bees  ready  for  winter 
during  the  fall." 

••How  soon  will  brood-rearing  commence 
after  the  feeding  is  begun?" 

"In  a  day  or  two:  and  after  they  have 
been  fed  from  five  tlays  to  a  week,  brood- 
I'earing  will  commence  in  earnest.  And  if 
you  do  not  have  all  the  combs  you  wish  for 
these  colonies,  they  will  build  combs,  or 
draw  out  foundation  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner  for  the  one  who  is  willing  to  work 
along  these  lines  in  the  right  manner:  but  a 
half-hearted  slipshod  person  had  better  not 
undertake  such  matters,  for  such  a  one  is 
more  liable  to  make  a  failure  of  the  things 
than  otherwise." 


Now  plan  your  work  so  that  you  will  not 
have  a  great  lot  of  untiuished  sections  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  If  you  can  not  use  ex- 
tracting-combs  to  finish  the  season,  have  the 
bees  fill  combs  that  you  can  use  to  feed  any 
that  may  lie  short  of  stores.  If  you  can  not 
do  any  lietter,  fill  the  supers  you  put  on  aft- 
er this  date  only  half  full  of  sections,  unless 
the  conditions  fully  warrant  you  in  giving 
more  room. 


WASTE    OF   WAX   SCALES. 

I  think  there  is  always  more  or  less  waste 
of  wax  by  a  newly  hived  swarm,  but  I  never 
knew  before  of  siu-h  an  extraordinary  waste 
of  wax  scales  as  there  has  Ijeen  this  season 
in  all  swarms,  natui'al  or  ai'tificial.  Wax 
scales  covered  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and 
drifted  out  of  the  enti'ance  in  many  cases  un- 
til the  ground  in  front  was  liberally  sprin- 
kled. This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  very 
cool  nights  we  have  had,  and  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  a  better  protection  of  the  hive 
would  be  profitaljle. 

^  • 

REQUEENING   COLONIES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  your  colonies. 
If  you  have  only  one  apiary,  and  do  not 
mind  having  your  bees  swai'm,  it  may  lie  as 
well  to  let  the  bees  supersede  their  queens 
themselves:  but  for  the  man  who  is  keeping 
bees  in  out-apiaries,  I  think  it  will  pay  to 
supersede  all  queens  after  their  first  season. 
One  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest  ways,  though 
not  the  surest,  is  to  put  a  ripe  queen-cell  in 
a  cell-protector  in  each  colonj'  needing  a  new 
queen.  The  young  queen  will  in  very  many 
cases  supersede  tne  old  one.  If  you  keep 
your  queens"  wings  clipped  you  can  tell 
whether  this  has  been  done  or  not.  As  you 
do  not  have  to  hunt  up  the  old  queens,  this 
plan  involves  very  little  labor,  expense,  or 
risk. 

BKUSHES. 

I  have  never  bought  many  brushes  for  tee-, 
work,  especially  of  late  years.  I  seldom  do 
much  brushing  of  bees:  and  when  I  do  I  pre- 
fer a  brush  made  of  fresh  weeds  or  grass 
when  I  can  get  it.  There  ai'e  many  varieties 
that  make  good  brushes.  Select  something 
that  is  not  too  stiff,  short,  or  stubby:  do  not 
use  too  large  a  bunch,  and  do  not  try  to 
l)rush  the  bees  with  the  end  of  the  brush. 
Pick  out  something  that  is  slender  and  plia- 
ble, and  bi'ush  the  bees  with  the  side  of  the 
bunch,  not  the  end.  A  brush  of  this  kind, 
used  in  this  v»'ay,  does  not  irritate  the  bees 
nearly  as  much  as  many  of  the  brushes  in 
common  use.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
this  kind  of  bi'ush  is  that  you  can  throw  it 
away  and  get  another  whenever  it  becomes 
daubed  with  honey  or  otherwise  unsuited 
for  the  best  woi-k. 

SOWING    SWEET     CLOVER    IN    THE   SUMMER. 

July  18th  I  gathered  some  yellow-sweet- 
clover  seed,  and  several  days  later  sowed  it, 
together  with  some  old  seed  of  both  the 
white  and  yellow  varieties.  This  was  on 
cultivated  groand,  and  it  has  been  kept  well 
irrigated  since.  The  white  and  yellow  were 
not  treated  exactly  alike,  and  it  is  possible 
the  yellow  was  covered  too  deeply.  Only  a 
few  plants  of  the  yellow  have  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, but  there  is  a  good  stand  of  the 
white.  The  seed  of  the  white  was  gathered 
for  me  by  the  field  mice.  Under  a  hive  at 
an  out-apiary  I  found  about  a  peek  of  sweet- 
clover  seed,  perfectly  clean  and  nicely  hull- 
ed.    The  nest  of  the 'mice  was  occupied  l)y  a 
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bumble-bee,  showing  that  something  had 
happened  to  the  industrious  gleanei's  after 
they  had  gathered  their  winter  store.  l)ut  l)e- 
fore  they  had  consumed  any  of  it,  so  that  I 
found  it  intact  in  the  spring.  Possibly  it 
germinated  better  because  is  had  been  hull- 
ed. The  seed  of  the  yellow  was  planted  just 
as  it  was  gathered,  with  the  hi;lls  on. 

SHEEP   IN    THE   APIARY. 

Where  it  can  be  managed,  the  best  and 
easiest  way  to  keep  down  the  weeds  in  an 
apiary  is  to  let  sheep  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times.  When  I  came  here  I  located  my  api- 
ary in  a  patch  of  alfalfa.  After  a  year's 
struggle  to  exterminate  it  or  keep  it  down 
by  using  the  hoe  and  scythe,  I  .got  a  couple 
of  sheep.  The  cow-yard  adjoined  the  apia- 
ry, and  in  the  fence  between  I  made  an  open- 
ing through  which  the  sheep  could  go.  They 
fed  in  the  apiary  when  they  chose:  but  if 
the  bees  became  troublesome  they  could  run 
behind  the  barn,  which  was  something  they 
soon  learned.  Since  then  the  apiary  has 
been  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  with- 
out any  attention  on  my  part,  until  this  sea- 
son, when  it  became  invaded  with  the  "'squir- 
rel tail"  grass,  which  even  sheep  will  not 
eat.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  sheep  shoidd 
be  allowed  in  an  apiary,  unless  the  hives  are 
a  good  distance  apart.  A  tlock  is  liable  to 
"bunch"  and  crowd  eai-h  other,  knocking 
the  hives  off  their  stands  and  displacing  the 
covers. 

<& 

HOW  FAR  DO  BEES  FLY  TO  GATHER  NECTAR? 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  l)orne  in 
on  me  with  increased  force  this  season  is  the 
great  difference  that  exists  between  localities 
that  are  only  a  short  distance  apart.  I  l)ought 
out  several  apiaries  this  spring,  and.  wher- 
ever I  could  do  so  conveniently.  I  left  them 
where  they  were;  consequently  with  a  few 
less  than  300  colonies  to  start  the  season.  I 
had  six  different  apiaries.  No  apiary  was 
over  three  miles  from  the  next  one.  and  two 
miles  was  the  usual  distance.  The  whole  of 
them  are  in  a  territory  seven  miles  long  and 
three  miles  wide,  and  I  can  visit  the  whole 
of  them  and  get  back  home  with  only  about 
23  miles  of  travel.  Yet,  c^losely  as  they  are 
located,  there  are  great  differences  in  the  re- 
sults at  the  different  apiaries,  and  the  best 
and  poorest  apiaries  are  only  two  miles 
apart.  There  are  several  factors  that  enter 
into  the  problem,  which  I  have  not  worked 
out  yet  to  my  satisfaction.  All  pai-ts  of  the 
held  are  pretty  nearly  equally  stocked  with 
l)ees;  and  the  amount  of  sweet  clover,  from 
which  nearly  all  the  sui-plus  was  gathered, 
does  not  appear  to  vary  enough  to  account 
for  the  difference.  The  only  moral  I  can 
draw  from  it  at  present  is '  that,  in  some 
places  at  least,  it  is  a  great  deal  safer  to  have 
several  apiaries  than  one. 
.& 

SIZE   OF   SECTION   FOUNDATION. 

Many  bee-keepers  fail  to  have  their  sections 
as  well  filled  as  they  should  be,  simply  be- 
cause   they  do  not  vise  as    large  a  piece    of 


foundation  as  they  ought  to.  This  applies 
not  only  to  those  who  use  only  a  small  piece 
of  foundaticm  as  a  staiter.  l)ut  to  many  whf> 
think  that  they  are  using  full  sheets.'  The 
regular  size  of  section  foundation  sent  out  by 
some  manufacturei's  is  10^  inches  long.  The 
largest  piece  of  foundation  that  it  is  practi- 
cal to  cut  fi'om  this  is  3.3  by  3|  inches,  five 
of  Avhich  may  be  cut  from  a  sheet.  If  this  is 
hung  in  the  section  the  long  way  down,  there 
is  too  much  room  between  the  foundation  and 
the  sides  of  the  section  to  secure  good  fasten- 
ing. Besides,  it  does  not  work  as  wellinthe 
foundation-fastener,  as  the  thin  edge  of  the 
long  sheet  is  not  as  easily  handled  on  the 
hot-plate  machines  as  the  edge  that  has  been 
cut.  If  the  cut  edge  is  used  for  the  top,  mak- 
ing the  sheet  wider  than  tleep.  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  space  left  at  the  ))ottom,  and 
many  of  the  comlis  will  not  be  well  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  section,  especially  if  the 
honey-fiow  has  been  a  little  light. 

A  much  Ijetter  size  is  that  adopted  by  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  whose  regular  length  is  15^ 
inches.  This  cuts  into  four  pieces  3|  square. 
A  sheet  of  this  size  will  just  nicely  fill  a  sec- 
tion: and  if  put  on  during  a  good  honey- 
fiow,  so  that  there  is  no  gnawing  of  founda- 
tion, it  will  result  in  perfect  combs  every 
time.  P^ven  if  the  honey-fiow  is  not  good,  a 
sheet  of  this  size  will  make  much  better 
combs  than  the  smaller  sheet.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  comli  shoukl  lie  attached  to 
all  sides,  as  such  a  section  not  only  looks 
and  consequently  sells  better,  but  it  will  ship 
with  much  less  danger  of  breakage.  To 
scrimp  on  the  size  of  foundation  used  is  very 
poor  economy:  and  in  ordering  your  founda- 
tion you  should  see  that  you  get  a  size  that 
will  cut  into  full-sized  sheets  without  waste. 

.Some  prefer  to  use  a  shallower  sheet  in 
connection  with  a  very  narrow  bottom  start- 
er. This  doubles  the  work  of  putting  in 
foundation  —  in  fact,  I  think  it  more  than 
doubles  it,  on  account  of  the  greater  difficul- 
ty of  putting  in  these  small  pieces,  and.  with 
me.  gives  little  if  any  better  resiilts  than  the 
single  full  sheet,  certainly  not  enough  to  pay 
for  the  extra  labor.  Perhaps  I  would  think 
diff'erently  if  I  used  the  1^  section,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  bees  fasten  the  coml)s  to  the  wood 
lietter  in  the  narrow  sections  I  use. 
.^ 

SEEDLESS   APPLES   AND    SEEDLESS   GRAPES. 

This  department  is  supposed  to  be  devoteil 
to  ))ee-keeping:  but  Gleanings  is  devoted  to 
•  •  Home  Interests ' "  as  well  as  to  bees  and  hon- 
ey, and  A.  I.  Root's  crusades  against  frauds 
of  various  kinds  have  doul)tless  lieen  appre- 
ciated l)y  its  readers.  An  extension  of  the 
seedless  swindle  lately  has  led  me  to  Ijelieve 
that  a  word  from  me  might  ilo  some  good. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  seedless-apple  busi- 
ness, and  the  reputed  originator  lives  only 
about  a  mile  from  me.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  that  the  orchardists  of 
this  locality  are  not  planting  the  seedless  ap- 
ple, though  apple-raising  is  the  principal 
Inisiness  here.  Of  nearly  half  a  million  trees 
planted  in  this  valley  last  spring,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that   not  one  in  a  thousand  was  of  the 
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seedless  variety,  and  I  do  uot  believe  there 
xvill  be  anywhere  near  that  proportion  among 
the  trees  to  be  planted  hereafter.  The  apple 
is  of  some  interest  as  a  curiosity,  but  in  all 
other  i-espec'ts  it  appeal's  to  be  valuable  only 
to  its  promoters. 

It  has  quite  I'ecently  come  to  my  notice 
that  an  eastern  branch  of  the  seedless-apple 
company  is  advertising  cuttings  of  the  Sul- 
tana seedless  grape  at  the  modest  price  of 
only  a  dollar  apiece,  and  representing  it  as 
something  new.  and  suited  to  the  climate  of 
their  locality.  The  seedless  Sultana  is  a  very 
desirable  grape.  We  have  it  in  our  vine- 
yard, and  appreciate  it  highly:  but  it  is  one 
of  the  tender  foreign  varieties,  l^elonging  to 
the  Mtis  riuifi  r<(  family,  and  is  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  climate  of  the  Eastern  States, 
though  it  might  succeed  in  some  localities 
with  careful  winter  protection.  It  is  nothing 
new.  It  has  been  raised  in  California  for 
many  years,  and  doubtless  for  centuries  in 
Southern  Europe.  The  price  askeil  for  cut- 
tings, in  connection  with  their  other  claims, 
shows  plainly  the  character  of  the  company. 
It  is  one  of  the  common  commercial  varieties 
here,  and  any  one  who  wanted  to  experiment 
with  it  could  obtain  all  the  cuttings  he  wants 
for  a  cent  apiece  or  less,  and  could  doubt- 
less obtain  rooted  vines  for  ten  cents  apiece 
or  less  from  any  of  the  nurseries  west  of  the 
Rockv  Mountains. 


HORIZONTALLY     DIVISIBLE    BROOD- 
CHAMBERS. 


The  Advantages  of  the  Deep  Frames. 


BY   ('.    P.    DAUANT. 


[To  freshen  the  memory  of  our  readers  I  will  state 
that  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann.  onpaKe  36.5,  March  1.5th 
issue,  presented  a  strong  array  of  facts  in  favor  of 
lar^e  hives,  of  not  less  than  twelve  Lanystroth  frame 
capacity.  Amony:  other  things.  Mr.  Holtermann 
agreed  with  Mr.  Aspinwall  that  swarming-  was  the 
bane  of  bee-keeping.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  on  page  &58, 
May  15th  issue,  strongly  took  issue  with  Mr.  Holter- 
mann. arguing  in  favor  of  shallow  brood-chambers, 
saying  that  with  ?.uch  a  hive  the  natural  instinct  of 
bees  to  Srwarm  could  be  made  "a  blessing'  to  the 
bee-keeper.  In  the  editorial  comment  I  called  for  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant.  Mr.  D  aiid  his  father,  the 
late  Charles  Dadant,  had  been  pioneers  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  large  hives,  practicing  what  they  preached, 
and  opposed  to  the  principle  of  chopping  up  the 
brood-nest  into  small  divisions  such  as  are  required 
by  the  divisible  brood-chamber.  Mr.  Dadants  com- 
ments on  this  interesting  iiuestion  will  be  read  with 
unusual  interest;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  he  is  a  large  producer  of  honey,  and  has 
practically  no  swarming,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
correspondent  is  not  basing  his  argument  on  mere 
theory.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor: — Your  kind  request  on  p.  658 
was  duly  read  by  me,  and  I  beg  to  be  ex- 


cused for  not  replying  sooner.  I  have  been 
very  busy:  but,  l)etter  late  than  never. 

Permit  me  to  give  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  any  criticism  of  the  views  of 
others.  I  only  wish  to  state  the  matter  as  I 
see  it.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  The  tirst  impi'oved  hives  that  I  saw 
my  father  use  were  Debauvoys  movable- 
frame  hives.  These  he  discarded,  because 
they  had  frames  that  were  fitted  in  the  hive- 
body  without  bee-space,  and  would  not  work 
when  once  coated  with  propolis.  The  next 
hives  he  used  were  "eke"  hives,  "ruches  d 
hausses."  These  hives  were  made  in  sec- 
tions about  five  or  six  inches  high,  two  or 
three  of  which  composeil  the  brood-chamber. 
Additional  ekes  were  supposed  to  secure  the 
surplus.  The  eke  hive  is  an  old  idea.  _  In 
Reaumur's  work,  published  in  1740,  I  find, 
on  page  280,  a  description,  with  plate,  of  a 
hive  divided  not  only  horizontally,  but  ver- 
tically as  well,  the  lower  stories  being  each 
divisible  into  halves  while  the  upper  stories 
are  shallow  tiers  of  supers.  Hamet.  in  the 
sixties,  recommends  the  eke  hive  as  the  most 
convenient.  It  was  in  favor  of  this  hive,  as 
against  the  American  ideas  concerning  the 
Langstroth  invention  of  movable  frames, 
that  he  took  the  field  in  opposition  to  my 
father,  who  was  at  that  time  trying  to  intro- 
duce American  ideas  into  Europe.  You 
know  how  well  he  succeeded. 

Hamet  claimed  for  the  eke  hive  a  greater 
ease  in  the  making  of  divisions,  or  in  uniting 
colonies,  a  greater  facility  to  renew  the  coml) 
by  removing  part  of  the  brood-ekes,  and  a 
greater  result  in  removing  the  surplus  honey. 

In  practice,  when  comparing  this  hive  with 
the  movable-frame  hive  in  one  piece,  we 
found : 

1.  The  moval)le-frame  hive,  such  as  the 
Jumbo,  which  is  nearest  to  our  choice,  ena- 
l)les  the  apiarist  to  enlarge  the  hive,  one 
comb  at  a  time,  from  the  very  smallest  space 
a  colonv  can  possil)ly  fill  and  keep  warm,  up 
to  the  "largest  laying  capacity  of  the  best 
queens.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  seek  a  more 
gradual  increase  of  space  than  can  be  given 
with  such  a  hive  and  a  dummy. 

2.  In  the  full-depth  movable-frame  hive 
the  queen  has  the  greatest  possible  chance  to 
develop  her  fertility.  All  of  you  who  have 
examined  combs  of"  brood  have  seen  that  the 
queen  lays  eggs  in  a  circle,  hardly  ever  miss- 
ing a  cell,  especially  if  young  and  vigorous. 
When  she  lavs  in' a  shallow  frame,  five  to 
seven  inches  high,  her  laying  is  less  regular, 
because  at  each  round  she  comes  upon  the 
wood,  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Time 
is  money  with  vou  and  me:  time  is  honey 
with  the"  bees.  If  the  queen  is  delayed,  her 
eggs  drop  to  the  fioor  like  so  many  ripe 
fruits,  for  she  can  not  hold  them  during  the 
best  period  of  laying,  and  the  time  that  she 
wastes  in  hunting  for  cells  is  for  ever  lost. 
The  damage  is  less  in  a  deep  eke,  because 
the  circle  that  she  makes  is  larger  than  in  a 
five-inch  body.  But  with  a  seven  or  eight 
inch  body  yo"u  i-an  not  enlarge  gradually 
your  breeding-room.  You  may  have  it  sin- 
gle or  double.     Single,  it  is  too  little:  double, 
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it  is  too  large.  It  is  true  that  you  may  have 
reeoui'se  to  Dr.  Miller's  method.  I'eduee  the 
brood-chamber  again  when  the  crop  comes: 
but  that  is  an  increase  of  manipulations  that 
does  not  please  me.  With  a  very  shallow 
eke.  or  divisible  brood-chamber  in  several 
pieces,  say  three  pieces,  five  inches  each, 
you  have  your  breeding-space  cut  into  a 
number  of  apartments.  Such  were  the  ekes 
my  father  used.  We  fovmd  in  practice  that 
the  bees  often  would  desert  one  of  them  en- 
tirely; sometimes  it  was  the  lower  story:  and 
when  we  thought  we  had  a  strong  colony  we 
found  all  of  a  sudden  that  the  bottom  tier 
was  empty.  The  queen,  finding  all  the 
stories  equally  shallow,  would  just  as  readily 
breed  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower —  a  thing 
she  rarely  does  with  our  deep  brood-chamber. 
These  ekes  were  not  movable-frame  hives. 
But  I  can  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
gain  in  using  thirty  shallow  frames  in  place 
of  ten  deep  ones,  or  even  twenty  instead  of 
ten.  True,  it  is  held  that  we  can  hantlle 
hives  instead  of  frames:  but  I  can  see  no 
chance  of  handling  only  hives,  when  hunting 
for  a  queen,  when  looking  for  queen-cells. 
when  looking  for  brood,  or  for  diseased 
brood,  or,  in  fact,  for  two-thirds  of  the  nec- 
essary manipulations.  We  must  have  frames 
if  we' wish  to  keep  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion: we  must  still  have  hives  that  may  be 
taken  to  pieces  "like  a  puppet-show  ""  (Ham- 
et).  and  with  the  horizontally  divisible  hives 
we  have  twice  or  three  times  the  number  of 
frames  to  handle  that  the  original  Langstroth 
idea  gave  us.  ft'^*^' 

For  winter  we  have  found,  time  and  again, 
that  a  small  colony  will  winter  far  better  in 
live  frames  ten  inches  deep  than  in  ten  frames 
live  inches  deep.  I  have  no  doubt  that  doz- 
ens of  instances  may  be  given  me  where 
shallow  hives  have  wintered  well,  over  and 
over;  but  I  nevertheless  hold,  for  I  have 
tested  it,  that  a  shallow  hive  runs  more  risks 
than  a  fairly  deep  one.  The  nearer  we  can 
get  our  brood-uest  to  the  shape  of  a  ball,  the 
better  will  the  cluster  winter,  for  that  chas- 
ter is  naturally  made  in  the  shape  of  a  ball. 
All  who  have  examined  the  bees  in  cool  or 
cold  weather  have  noticed  it. 

If  I  have  a  brood-chamber  with  deep 
combs,  I  can  enlarge  the  room  of  a  small 
colony  one  frame  at  a  time,  two  frames  if  I 
see  fit.  But  at  any  rate  I  need  not,  unless  I 
wish  to  do  so,  increase  it  faster  than  a  tenth . 
of  its  ultimate  full  capacity.  If  I  use  a  di- 
visible brood-chamber  I  miast  increase  it  by 
doiibling  its  capacity,  or  at  the  very  least 
add  a  half  to  its  size. 

Before  we  make  any  radical  changes  in 
our  methods  of  bee  culture,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  what  has  been  repeated  over  and  over, 
by  leading  writers:  It  is  because  of  the  Lang- 
stroth invention  that  American  bee-keeping 
has  found  itself  so  very  far  ahead  of  other 
countries. 
Hamilton,  111. 

[Mr.  Dadant  brings  forcibly  to  the  front 
one  argument  that  I  do  not  remember  he 
has  ever  advanced,  or  any  one  else,  quite  so 


strongly:  and  that  is.  that  the  instini-t  of  the 
queen  is  to  lay  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  When 
she  finds  that  this  circle  is  broken  up  by 
bridges  or  gulfs  she  hesitates,  loses  time,  and 
skips  cells.  As  her  time  is  the  bee-keeper's 
time,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Dadant. 
there  is  a  distinct  loss.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing development  of  this  discussion,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  subscribers, 
particularly  those  who  ai"e  the  users  of  the 
split-up  or  doul^le  brood-chambers. 

The  editor  takes  no  sides  in  this  discus- 
sion: in  fact,  he  is  "'on  the  fence,"  and  has 
been  for  years — candidly,  not  knowing  which 
side  has  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  have  to  reduce  the  whole 
discussion  to  the  point  that  localities,  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  man.  will  have  to  decide 
this  interesting  question. — Ed.] 


AN  ANCIENT  BEE  DEMONSTRATION 


Give  Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due. 

BY  D.   M.   M. 

Your  excellent  article.  Feb.  15,  with  the 
admirable  accompanying  illustrations,  should 
do  an  immense  good  in  showing  a  way  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  bees  and  their  produce 
can  be  bi'ought  home  to  the  general  public. 
The  more  extensively  the  virtues  of  honey 
ai-e  spread  broadcast  through  the  land  the 
better:  and  I  know  no  more  efficient  plan  for 
disseminating  this  knowledge  than  open-air 
demonstrations  with  live  bees.  Your  refer- 
ence on  page  201  gives  honor  whei'e  it  is 
due:  but  1  Avrite  you  now  to  show  that  it  is 
no  modern  invention,  as  it  has  been  practiced 
in  this  country  for  over  two  hundred  years 
at  least. 

Away  back  in  August,  1678,  an  open-air 
demonstration  took  place  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, St.  James'  Park,  London,  l>efore  King 
Charles  II.  and  many  of  his  courtiers,  among 
them  being  many  noble  and  titled  ladies. 
The  demonstrator  in  this  case  was  Moses 
Rusden,  apothecary,  and  bee-master  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  (to  give  him 
his  full  designation,  as  recorded  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  book),  and  the  exhibition  was  a 
most  decided  success.  Soon  after,  bee-keep- 
ing became  all  the  rage  in  high  quarters. 
The  hives  used  were  of  the  Gedde  type,  the 
first  genuine  departui-e  from  straw  hives,  and 
iindoubtedly  the  progenitor  of  all  our  modern 
hives.  They  were  in  some  cases  made 
"transparent."  Mewe.  their  inventor,  says, 
"A  gentleman  in  Pliny's  time  endeavored  to 
make  their  works  transparent.  I  tried,  and 
finished  the  essay  to  the  satisfaction  of  my- 
self and  others.  *  Every  time  I  view  them  I 
see  something  new.  They  serve  to  give  me 
an  account  of  the  daily  income  and  expendi- 
ture or  their  negotiations,  so  that,  with  half 
an  hour  after  dinner  or  supper  I  know  what 
hath  been  done  all  day. " '  Among  others  who 
observed  bees  in  these  hives  was  Sir  Chris- 
topher \^''ren. 

Rusden  claims  for  them  in  particular  that 
they   enabled    him    to    secure  "right  virgin 
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honey. '■  and  he  seems  to  have  had  something 
like  a  twopound  see-tiou.  l)eoause  we  are  in- 
formed he  supplied  the  king  with  combs  of 
this  pure  honey  measuring  8  int-hes  by  5. 
Further,  he  advertised  that  he  kept  samples 
of  this  comb  honey  all  August  and  Septem- 
Iser  at  his  house.  Bowling  Alley,  Westmin- 
ster. I  think  I  may,  therefore,  claim  for  Rus- 
den  that  he  was  the  tirst  royal  bee-master, 
the  first  public  demonstrator,  and  the  tirst  to 
atlvertise  pure  comb  honey. 

His  ideas  on  some  points,  however,  were 
peculiar.  He  believed  every  colony  was 
headed  by  a  king,  and  he  pictures  him  in  one 
illustration  with  a  crown  on  his  head.  Un- 
der him.  and  carrying  out  his  royal  com- 
mands, were  duces,  or  leaders.  Avho  control- 
led the  plebs.  or  common  workers.  Without 
their  kin^  they  die  out,  l)ecause  they  can  not 
breed.  Reviving  an  exploded  theory  of  Vir- 
gil's he  believed  bees  gathered  '-animable 
matter"'  from  the  flowers,  into  which,  when 
placed  in  the  cells,  the  king  ejects  sperm, 
whence  come  the  young  bees.  The  drone  he 
viewed  as  a  "  redundancy  of  nature, " '  which 
was  of  no  use  unless  he  might  care  for  the 
young  brood  when  bees  were  out  collecting 
nectar.  All  the  same,  Rusden  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  bee.  "As  honey  excels  all 
other  things  in  sweetness,  so  doth  the  liees 
other  insects  in  art,  wisdom,  forethought,  in- 
dustry, valor,  and  loyalty.  They  are  excel- 
lent chemists,  incompai-al)le  architects,  and 
indefatigable  workers.  Their  laws  are  steady 
and  inviola])le,  and  they  govern  with  pru- 
dence, foresight,  courage,  and  fidelity.'' 

Banff.  Scotland. 


AVHERE    IS     THE     HONEY    3L\RKET 
WITH  THE  BEE-KEEPER'? 


The  United  States  Census  shows  that,  where 
there  are  the  Largest  Number  of  Bee- 
keepei"*!.  there  is  where  the  3Iost  Honey 
is  Consumed;  a  Refutation  of  the  Oft-re- 
peated Statement,  the  3Iultiplying  of  Bee- 
keepers Decreases  the  Demand  for  Honey. 

BY   B.  S.  K.   BENNETT. 


Of  much  interest  is  the  article  by  George 
Shiter.  page  729,  "What  is  to  Blame  for  the 
Present  State  of  the  Honey  Market'/"  and 
his  sound  remedy  of  bee  shows  and  adver- 
tising. 

The  Root  Company  is  doing  more  good  in 
this  line  than  most  l)ee-keepei's  will  admit; 
in  fact,  many  condemn  the  making  of  bee- 
keepers. Why?  Have  we  too  much  honey".' 
The  census  gives  the  annual  pi'oduction  at 
61, 196. 160  pounds;  the  population  at  76,803,387 
— or  aliout  I  of  a  pound  per  capita.  Are 
not  new  bee-keepers  most  enthusiastic  and 
great  advertisers  of  honey?  We  all  know 
that  an  old  bee-keeper  rarely  speaks  of  hon- 
ey, rarer  eats  it,  and  is  first  to  suggest  its 
l>eing  mixed  by  dealers. 

The  United  States  census  figures  prove  to 
me  that  the  bee-keeper  makes  the  h'oney 
market;  that  where  there  are  many  bee-keep- 
ers there  the  most  honev  is  consumed. 


Dividing  the  United  States  with  a  line 
North  and  South  through  Kansas  City  we 
find  the  Eastern  half,  with  a  population  of 
63,803,000,  produces  2100  cars  of  honey,  or  f 
lb.  per  capita,  while  the  Western  half,  with 
a  much  vaster  honey  floral  territory,  and 
12,500,000  population,  produces  790  cars,  or 
1  11).  per  capita.  Still  the  Eastern  half  is  the 
market  for  Western  honey.  Why?  Is  it  not 
the  advertising  given  the  industry  by  a  large 
number  of  bee-keepers?  Some  may  say  the 
market  is  made  by  demand  of  greater  popu- 
lation. 

The  States  of  low  production  are  Massa- 
chusetts, with  2J  million  people:  she  pi-o- 
duces  oV  1'^-  P^i"  capita;  Rhode  Island.  ^  mil- 
lion people,  iV  1^5-  Oklahoma,  ^^  lb.;  North 
Dakota,  5*^  lb.,  and  District  of  Columbia  -i^ 
lb.  These  States  are  few  in  bees  and  bee- 
keepers, and  are  not  receivers  of  honey,  ex- 
cepting possibly  Boston,  Mass.  Does  popu- 
lation make  the  honey  market? 

The  five  eastern  States  of  large  production 
are  Tennessee,  producing  170  cars  of  honey; 
Missouri,  151;  Illinois,  135;  Kentucky,  130; 
Iowa,  120.  These  have  an  average  of  40,000 
bee-keepei"s  to  the  State;  and  while  the  pro- 
duction is  1  lb.  per  capita  they  are  consumers 
of  much  Western  honey. 

Comparing  three  States  of  equal  produc- 
tion, 100  cars  each,  for  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Alabama,  whose  population  is  4  million.  2^ 
million,  and  2  million,  we  find  that  Ohio  has 
the  largest  number  of  bee-keepers,  and  her 
cities  furnish  the  l)est  market  for  Western 
honey.  In  fact,  Ohio  is  the  center  of  devel- 
opment of  bees,  bee-keepers,  and  market,  of 
commercial  honey-producing,  started  less 
than  35  years  ago  by  Gleanings,  that  edu- 
cator of  amateurs. 

Summing  the  States  up  in  anothey  way  we 
find  six  western  States  with  a  population  of 
3  million,  producing  4  pounds  per  capita:  13 
eastern  States  with  23  million  people.  1  pound 
per  capita;  28  States  of  45  million  people,  ^^ 
lb.,  and  5  States  of  6  million  people,  i^  lb. 
per  capita.  The  six  western  States  mention- 
ed above  are  California,  producing  3^  lbs. ; 
Nevada,  4  lbs.:  Utah,  5:  Colorado,  3;  Arizo- 
na, 8;  Texas,  1^  per  capita,  or  to  each  per- 
son a  year. 

Texas  is  one  of  the  new  States  in  honey- 
making,  yet  has  60.043  bee-keepers,  ranking 
tirst:  is  first  also  in  production,  and.  from  all 
reports,  is  a  large  consumer,  buying  honey 
from  California,  Arizona.  Colorado,  and  oth- 
er States.  Five  eastern  States  of  large  hon- 
ey-production leave  one  bee-keeper  to  each 
70  people,  while  5  far  eastern  States  have  one 
l)ee-keeper  to  each  1500  people.  Which  eat 
the  most  honey? 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  don't  fear  over- 
production yet  awhile.  Let  each  bee-keeper 
enthuse  his  neighbor,  and  get  him  into  the 
business.  What  we  need  most  is  enough 
honey  so  that  we  don't  run  short  when  we 
do  create  a  market:  young  bee-keepers  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product:  and  the 
surplus?  When  there  is  a  large  s/n-pli/s  it 
will  take  care  of  itself  by  finding  its  way  in- 
to the  hand  of  speculators  and  foreign  ship- 
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pers.  We  hope  for  much  more:  but  let  us 
first  build  the  foundation,  more  honey. 

Census  figures  show  less  than  one  pound 
of  honey  a  year  for  each  person  in  the  Unit- 
ed States:  that  where  the  most  bee-keepers 
are.  there  the  most  honey  is  produced  and 
eaten:  that  dense  population  does  not  de- 
mand honey,  and  that  the  United  States 
sugar-factories  produce  20  pounds  of  sugar 
a  year  to  each  person,  and  are  still  building 
more  sugar-factories. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLACK  ANTS. 


How  to  Protect  AVeak  Nuclei. 


BY   E.    \V.    PEIKCE. 


The  article  hj  Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton.  on 
Florida  ants.  Feb.  1.  recalls  some  experience 
I  had  with  ants  last  season.  In  feeding  up 
some  nuclei  the  syrup  was  placed  in  an  emp- 
ty super  over  the  l^ees.  As  the  super  was  a 
little  out  of  true,  quite  a  crack  was  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  hive-body.  Through  care- 
lessness, also  a  little  syrup  was  spilleil  on  the 
ground,  which  soon  attracted  a  nuiltitude  of 
large  black  ants.  These,  having  licked  up 
the  syrup,  returned  with  re-enforcements, 
climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  hives,  dodged 
through  the  cracks,  and  eventually  sneaked 
in  at  the  entrances. 

As  ants  seem  not  to  be  accounted  a  serious 
enemy  of  bees  here  in  the  North,  I  Avas  at 
first  disposed  to  look  upon  the  matter  with 
some  degree  of  indift'erence:  but  when  I  lie- 
gan  to  realize  that  A  bore  to  B  al)out  the  ra- 
tio of  16  to  1,  and  that  the  latter,  though  of- 
fering a  noble  resistance,  could  not  long  en- 
dure against  such  odds,  I  bethought  myself 
of  an  investigation.  An  examination  reveal- 
ed the  fact  that  not  only  had  the  ants  left  the 
bees  paralyzed  with  hunger  and  fear,  but. 
not  content  with  rifiing  them  of  their  stores. 
were  feeding  upon  them  Iwdily.  as  attested 
by  heads  and  l)its  of  wings  deposited  in  the 
lids  and  coi'ners  of  the  hives. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  ant-harbor- 
ing cavities  in  the  old  trees  of  the  orchard 
in  which  my  little  apiary  is  located  it  was 
found  impr'actic-al)le  to  destroy  the  ants  in 
their  nests.  The  experiment  was  made  of 
pouring  kerosene  al)out  the  hives,  but  this 
proved  of  no  avail.  Finally  the  invaders 
were  circumvented  by  mounting  the  hives  on 
improvised  scaffolds  with  spikes  for  legs, 
each  spike  tjeing  immersed  in  a  tin-can  lid 
kept  tilled  with  kerosene  and  water.  After 
the  nuclei  became  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves  they  were  again  set  down  on 
their  brick  foundations. 

These  ants  must  be  fully  as  large  as  those 
descriVjed  by  Mr.  Poppleton.  and.  like  them, 
••love  dai-kness  rather  than  light.  Ijecause 
their  deeds  are  evil." 

They,  too,  have  '•powerful  jaws"' — at  least 
the  one  that  took  occasion  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  my  nether  apparel. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  these  ants 
never  molest  fidl  colonies  of  bees.     Possibly 


they  would  not  attack  nuclei  unless  attracted 
by  outside  sweets.     However,  in  my  future 
dealings  with  them  I  shall  atlopt  the  advice, 
■■Trust  not  the  horse,  O  Trojans!" 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 


H0FF3IAN    FRAMES. 


Can  the  Slats  of  the  Fence  Separator   be 

Spaced  Further  Apart?  Bee^i  that 

Work  on  Red  Clover. 


BY   C.    D.    FARRAR. 


During  the  past  few  years  I  have  notetl 
with  considerable  interest  the  controversy 
over  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  Hoffman  frame.  My  own  experience 
with  them  has  been  confined  to  the  past 
three  seasons:  and.  although  our  bees  collect 
a  large  amount  of  propolis.  I  should  never 
once  think  of  again  using  the  unspaced 
frames.  There  are  one  or  two  points  aboi;t 
them  which,  as  ordinarily  used.  I  consider 
great  drawbacks,  but  defects  that  are  easily 
remedietl. 

The  first  and  (with  me)  the  most  impor- 
tant is  where  the  two  outside  faces  of  the 
outside  combs  allow  so  little  bee-space  1)e- 
tween  them  antl  the  sides  of  the  hive  and 
follower.  This  space,  I  find  by  the  use  of 
observatory  hives,  to  be  ji;st  enough  for  a 
scant  bee-space:  consequently  the  queen  rare- 
ly lays  on  the  two  outside  surfaces:  and  the 
space  between  the  top-bar  and  side  of  hive 
is  so  narrow  that  the  bees  are  quite  inclined 
to  clo.se  the  space  with  glue. 

Now.  I  find  that  a  good  plentiful  outside 
wall  of  liees  is  most  essential  for  the  best 
welfare  oi  the  colony,  as  well  as  for  complet- 
ing the  outside  row  of  sections.  Here  on 
these  outside  surfaces  the  bees  have  stored 
several  pounds  of  white  honey,  which  with 
loose  frames  would  have  been  well  tilled  with 
brood.  My  experience  has  been  that,  in  our 
climate  with  its  cool  nights,  bees  can  not 
rear  brood  where  a  single  layer  of  bees  is 
the  only  protection.  Now  this  trouble  can 
l)e  obviated  by  simply  tacking  a  narrow 
strip  of  section,  say  |  inch  wide  by  three 
long  on  the  upper  inside  corner  of  the  side 
of  the  hive  where  the  spacer  of  the  Hoffman 
frame  c-omes  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
hive,  and  using  a  follower  I  inch  thick  with 
a  similar  piece  of  section  tacked  where  it 
comes  against  the  frame,  antl  then  using  two 
super  springs  in  the  space  l)etween  the  fol- 
lower and  side  of  hive  where  it  comes  in 
contact  Avith  the  frame.  While  working 
about  a  hive  I  always  stand  upon  the  same 
side — that  is.  with  my  right  hand  nearest  the 
entrance.  So  I  have  the  strip  tacked  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hive  with  follower  next  to 
me.  I  have  all  hives  face  the  southeast  so 
as  to  bring  the  single  wall  of  the  hive  where 
the  sun  will  strike  it  early,  thus  sending  the 
bees  much  earlier  to  the  fields. 

Another  point  about  which  I  am  particular 
is  to  have  the  side  of  super  which  contains 
the  springs  come  over  the  follower  in  the 
hive,  as    every  bee-keeper  well    knows    that 
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bees  will  work  mvieh  sooner  over  the  In'ood 
than  at  one  side. 

With  this  arrangement  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  removing  the  follower  by  simply  remov- 
ing the  springs  with  a  good  screwdriver,  and 
loosening  the  follower  with  a  one-ini'h  chisel. 

I  often  wish  the  top-lmr  of  the  frame  were 
not  quite  so  thick:  for.  the  nearer  you  can 
get  the  section  boxes  to  the  brood-nest,  the 
easier  it  is  to  get  the  bees  to  occupy  them. 
However,  there  is  little  trouble  in  this  re- 
spect since  the  advent  of  Ijait  combs. 

I  find  that  ^^•armth  is  the  great  essential  in 
the  production  of  com!)  honey,  and  that,  by 
using  a  sheet  of  liurlap  over  the  fi'ames  or 
super,  and  placing  upou  this  a  cushion  some 
three  inches  in  thickness,  tilled  with  dry 
leaves  and  planer-shavings  (as chaff  contains 
too  much  dust  antl  weed  and  gi'ass  seed),  I 
retain  in  this  way  the  warmth  of  the  hive, 
thus  eual)ling  the  bees  to  lireed  much  faster 
and  draw  more  coml)  than  they  otherwise 
could.  In  fact,  this  cushion  business  is  the 
very  best  thing  you  can  use  when  hiving  a 
swarm,  as  it  protects  the  heated  bees  from 
the  hot  sun.  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
any  direct  upward  draft,  which,  I  feel  con- 
fident, any  swarm  of  bees  detests.  In  fact,  I 
began  keeping  liees  in  1879.  and  have  kept 
them  a  great  part  of  the  time  since,  and  have 
always  followed  this  method,  anil  never  had 
a  swarm  come  out  until  this  last  season, 
when  I  tried  a  few  swarms  with  a  single  cov- 
er and  shade-board,  and  they  almost  invari- 
alily  swarmed  out.  either  within  an  hour  or 
two  or  the  next  day.  when,  upon  using  the 
burlap  and  cushion,  upon  rehiving  them  I 
had  no  further  trouble. 

I  have  never  used  a  frame  of  brood  in  hiv- 
ing before:  but  without  the  cushion  this  sea- 
son, even  this  would  not  always  hold  them. 

The  one  trouble  with  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  bees  can  not  seal  the  super-case  to 
the  hive,  so  a  driving  rain  sometimes  beats 
into  the  hive:  luit  this  moisture  seems  to  he 
used  at  once  for  l)rceding  purposes.  Could 
not  the  slats  of  the  fence  separator  be  placed 
a  tritie  further  apart  to  give  freer  access  to 
each  section,  without  the  surface  of  the  combs 
lieing  built  irregular,  as  I  And  many  of  the 
spaces  which  they  evidently  consider  too  nar- 
row completely  tilled  with  propolis?  Such 
openings  I  shall  rasp  out  a  little  wider  than 
the  standard  distance,  and  thus  prove  to  my 
satisfaction  what  the  result  will  be. 

This  free  communication  which  the  fence 
separator  allows  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

During  the  summer  of  1902  I  received  an 
Italian  queen  from  The  A.  I.. Root  Co.:  and. 
although  not  a  warranted  red-clover  queen, 
eight  of  the  twenty-three  colonies  which  I 
now  have  of  this  stock  were  working  tinely 
on  second-growth  red  clover  this  past  sea- 
son. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen 
a  honey-bee  on  a  red-clover  blossom. 

Lewistou,  Me. 

[We  have  tried  tacking  something  on  the 
side  of  the  hive  to  provide  the  necessary  half 
tee-space,  which,  in  connection  with  the  w  iden- 


ed  end  of  the  frame  furnishing  the  other' 
half  bee-space,  makes  a  full  bee-space.  But 
extended  experience  leads  us  to  feel  that  we, 
at  least,  do  not  want  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
The  frames  shoukl  be  tightly  squeezed  to- 
gether— as  tight  as  possible — then  the  follow- 
er and  the  whole  set  of  frames  should  be 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  hive. 
This  can  be  very  readily  done  with  a  hive- 
tool,  leaving  a  full  bee-space  on  each  side  of 
each  outside  frame. 

I  should  like  to  place  the  strongest  empha- 
sis possible  on  the  value  of  top  protection 
against  both  heat  and  cold.  I  verily  believe 
the  time  is  coming  when  not  only  the  top 
but  the  sides  of  all  comb-honey  supers  will 
be  protected  by  an  extra  shell  or  wall,  antl 
in  addition  some  form  of  packing  between. 

We  know  ourselves  how  it  feels  to  be  un- 
der a  low  shed  with  a  single  thickness  of 
boards  for  a  rooi.  on  a  hot  day — how  there 
will  seem  to  Ije  a  pressure  of  heat  on  the 
crown  of  the  head:  iKit  if  that  roof  is  made 
double,  with  an  air-space,  how  much  more 
comfortable! 

It  would  not  be  practicable,  as  we  have 
learned  by  experience,  to  place  the  slats  in 
the  fence  further  apart,  as  you  suggest.  Bet- 
ter not  increase  the  width  of  the  opening  or 
you  will  be  sure  to  regret  it.  Wide  open- 
ings cause  a  ridgy  or  washboardy  effect  on 
the  face  of  the  coml)  honey.  "  The  slats 
should  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow  worker 
bees  to  pass  between  and  no  more.  If  too 
close  the  bees  will  gnaw  at  the  openings; 
and  when  they  once  get  started  to  gnawing 
they  will  ruin  the  fence. 

Your  report  in  regard  to  the  red-clover 
bees  is  only  a  sample  of  many  that  we  get. 
I  hesitated  about  giving  it  here  in  the  read- 
ing-columns, as  it  savors  too  much  of  advei"- 
tising:  but  there  are  many  who  question 
,  whether  the  honey-bee.  no  matter  what  the 
strain,  ever  gets  any  honey  from  red  clover. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  locality, 
much  on  the  strain  of  bees,  and  every  thing 
on  the  character  of  the  season,  whether  bees 
will  work  on  red  clover  or  not.  When  we 
are  asked  whether  we  will  guarantee  that 
our  strain  will  work  on  red  clover,  we  al- 
ways reply  in  the  negative.  All  we  can 
honestly  say  is  that  they  will  work  on  red 
clover  if  any  strain  will:  and  even  then  only 
when  conditions  are  favorable. — Ed.] 


THE  SIZE  OF  SECTIONS. 
Please  the  Public  and  your  Fortune  is  Made. 

BY  F.   B.  KICHAKDSON. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root  wonders  on  page  377  why 
there  has  not  Ijeen  more  of  a  demand  for 
the  If  square  plain  section.  One  great  rea- 
son in  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  is  the  "eye  deception:"  that 
is.  people  think  they  are  getting  more  for 
their  money  when  they  Iniy  a  4X5  section, 
because  they  .s^e  a  greater  surface.  You 
know  the  demand  of  the  times  is  "something 
for  nothing."'  and   Iniyers  of  honey  think  (I 
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am  informed  by  sellers)  that  they  are  get- 
ting that  very  thing — something  for  nothing 
—  when  they  bny  a  4X5  section,  because 
they  actually  see  more  of  their  goods.  It 
seems  to  bee-keepers  a  foolish  idea:  but  to 
the  stoi'e-keeper  it  is  a  stern  reality,  that 
his  4X5  sections  are  cleaned  out  before  his 
.  4^  square  begin  to  sell.  One  man  told  me 
*  that,  if  there  was  a  section  made  that  showed 
5XH  or  so,  and  weighed  only  14  oz.,  it  would 
be  preferred  by  the  generality  of  people. 
Very  few  people  in  the  city  or  in  large  vil- 
lages know  much  about  the  weight  of  a 
section  of  honey.  Of  course,  there  arc  peo- 
ple who  do,  but  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. If  a  section  'looks  large  it  is  all  they 
ask,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  good 
many  people  think  they  are  being  cheated 
to  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  a  full  pound  of 
chunk  honey  than  to  buy  a  section  contain- 
ing sometimes  one  or  two  ounces  less  than 
a  pound.  To  me  it  shows  lack  of  care  in 
providing;  but  in  a  city,  so  few  housekeep- 
ers know  the  kind  or  weight  of  any  thing 
that  is  served  on  their  tables  that  it  is  hard, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  reach  or 
convince  them. 

Of  co-urse,  the  store-keeper  wants  what 
sells  best;  the  wholesaler  wants  what  sells 
best,  and  the  bee-keeper  wants  to  produce 
what  sells  best  in  his  market. 

At  a  recent  bee  meeting  held  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  by  the  Worcester  County  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  there  were  two  sections  of 
honey  that  wei-e  examined  by  quite  a  few 
people,  one  a  4^X4^,  the  other  a  4X5.  Al- 
most to  a  man  (also  woman)  the  4X5  was 
pronounced  heavier;  but  actual  weight  show- 
little  if  any  difference.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  one  example;  but  it  goes  to  prove  what 
we  "are  all  aiming  at — "  please  the  public  and 
your  fortune  is  made." 

West  Medford,  Mass. 

[If  very  few,  as  you  say  (and  I  think  you 
are  right),  know  the  weight  of  a  section, 
much  less  associate  the  idea  of  a  pound  with 
a  box  of  honey,  then  there  is  and  can  lie  no 
deception.  If  an  oblong  package  is  more 
popular  than  a  square  one,  furnish  what  is 
called  for.— Ed.] 


very  smooth,  and  extends  the  length  of  the 
block  except  ^  inch  at  each  end.  The  slot 
should  be  made  with  a  small  circular  saw. 

Take  a  piece  of  window  glass.  6X1,  and 
put  the  crowning  side  next  the  block,  and 
tie  it  tightly  with  linen  thread  arouiid  the 
glass  and  block  at  each  end  past  the  slot  in 


MEASURING  BEES'  TONGUES. 

A  Simple  and  Automatic   Device  for  that 
Purpose. 

BY  F.  A.  POWEKS. 

I  have  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
length  of  bees'  tongues  which  is  a  success, 
as  it  is  comparatively  accurate  and  takes 
but  little  time  to  use  it.  The  idea  is  ongmal 
with  me,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
principle  has  been  used  before  or  not. 

I  take  a  piece  of  fine-grained  wood,  about 
6  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  I  inch  thick  at 
one  end,  and  |  at  the  other  end,  and  make 
a  saw-kerf  through  it,  through  the  thin  way 
of  the  block.     The  saw-kerf  is  ^g  inch  wide. 


the  block.  But  before  tying  on  the  glass 
measure  very  accurately  the  thickness  of  the 
block  near  the  thin  end,  and  make  a  mark 
across  the  bloi^k  just  where  it  is  ^%%  inch 
thick,  also  make  a  mark  across  it  near  the 
thick  end  where  it  is  ^^jj  inch  thick;  now 
divide  the  space  between  these  marks  into  10 
equal  spaces,  making  marks  across  the  block 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Number  the 
marks  with  a  lead-pencil  from  35  to  35,  then 
tie  the  glass  on  over  the  marks  and  figures 
as  described.  Now  put  it  in  a  vessel  with 
some  beeswax  and  set  it  on  the  stove  and 
melt  the  wax,  and  let  it  soak  into  the  wood 
15  minutes  or  so.  After  you  have  drained 
the  wax  out  of  the  gi'oove,  scrape  the  remain- 
ing wax  out  of  it  with  a  stick  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

To  use  it,  fill  the  groove  with  honey;  place 
it  on  the  Hight-boartl  of  a  hive  whose  bees' 
tongues  you  wish  to  measure  (there  should 
be  Init  little  or  no  honey  coming  in  at  the 
time).  The  bees  will  eat  the  honey  out  of 
the  groove  as  far  as  they  c^an  reach,  in  half 
an  hour  or  so.  You  can  then  take  the  instru- 
ment, and,  by  looking  at  the  glass  side,  you 
can  see  how  far  the  bees  have  licked  the  hon- 
ey otT  the  glass,  and  the  mark  at  this  joint 
will  indicate  the  length  of  the  tongue  in  lOOths 
of  an  inch. 

Of  course,  the  bee's  jaws  will  go  into  the 
groove  some  distance,  I  think  about  ^-J^  inch; 
but  you  can  get  the  relative  length  of  the 
tongues,  which  is  good  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  F.  A.  Powers. 

Parma,  Idaho. 

[A  device  for  measuring  bees'  tongues  that 
was  quite  similar  to  this  was  illustrated  a 
couple  of  years  ago. — Ed.] 


BUILDING    COMBS    UPWARD. 

Did  you  people  ever  have  or  hear  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  starting  to  build  combs  from 
the  bottom  upV  They  did  not  stand  up  very 
well.     A  neighbor  has  such  a  colony. 

Apollo,  Pa.  H.  R.  Richards. 

[Yes,  bees  will  sometimes  do  this,  but 
when  they  can  get  a  good  point  of  attach- 
ment overhead  they  prefer  it. — Ed.] 
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THE  FERRIS  SYSTEM  OF  PR<)I)T("lN(i 

Vi)Ml\  HONEY.  ANI>  S>VAI{.AI 

CONTROL. 

Tlu'  Hivc-liamHiiij;-  ^lacliiiic  and  its  Uses. 

BY   A.    K.    KKK'ltlS. 


All  will  agree,  no  doulit.  that  the  exceed- 
ingly strong  colonies,  in  lai'ge  hives,  produce 
more  lioney  proportionately  than  the  small 
colonies  in  smaller  hives:  Init  the  (piestion 
that  always  arises  with  large  hives  is  the 
hard  lalior  in  handling  them:  so  in  using  the 
twelve  and  fourteen  frame  hive  the  (luestion 
of  lifting  and  operating  them  is  a  serious  one 
when  considered  without  proper  aid:  but 
with  the  device  descrihetl  in  the  following, 
and  illustrated  in  Figs.  18.  15,  10.  17.  it  is 
mere  pleasure  to  handle  these  extra-large 
colonies. 


FIG.  13. — ANOTHER  FRONT  VIEW 


Via.   14. — HivE-TirriNG    device    as    used 

FOR  EXAMINING   BROOD-NEST   FOR 
QUEEN-CELLS. 


Via.    18. — HIVE-HANDLING     MACHINE:    FRONT 

VIEW.   AS    READY   TO    BE   SHOVED    UP 

TO   A   HIVE. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  manipulate 
the  hrocxl-nest  of  a  four,  live,  or  six  story 
colony  without  help  it  is  enough  to  make 
one  sigh:  Init  with  this  device  you  simply  roll 
it  up.  lock  the  wheels  1)y  stepping  on  the 
cogwheel  brake  (see  Fig.  17).  shut  the  gate, 
blow  a  little  smoke  in  the  entrance,  and  be- 
gin lifting. 

When  tiie  weight  of  the  stores  above  is  re- 
moved, pry  the  liottom  one  off  and  smoke  them 
a  little  more,  and  then  hoist  them  out  of  the 
way  and  leave  them  hoisted  while  you  are 
manipulating.     When  through  simply  loosen 


'  "). — IIlVE-UANDLINi;   MACHINE  AS  USED 
FOR   EXAMINING    BROOD-NEST   FOR 
QUEEN-CELLS, 
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F.G.   10.— inVE-HAMiLIXG     JIACHIXE     IX     ro- 

SITIOX    FOH    DR()01)-NE8T    MANIi'L'LA- 

TIOX:    KKiHT    VIEW. 

t'le  c-rank-critch,  and  let  the  stories  gently 
down  on  tiie  bottom  story,  In'ushing  the  bees 
ott'  so  as  not  to  crush  them.  In  examining 
for  (lueen-cells  I  lia\  c  illustrated  two  devices 
in  operation  —  see  Figs.  14  and  15.  wiiicli 
ne?d  little  ccimment. 

The  hive-tipi>ing  device  is  easily  made, 
(inickly  adjusted,  and  put  on  to  any  nnnd)er 
of  stories  up  to  six.  it  holds  tiiem  all  in 
place  l\y  s])ring  ])ressure  while  being  ti])ped 
Dick,  so  that,  witii  a  little  smoki',  tlie  entir(> 
orood-nest  can  be  viewed  for  cells  in  a  few 
i.Kmients,  as  the  (jueen  is  confined  to  the 
I  )wer  story. 

With  tli'e  hiM'diandling  machiiu-  the  hive 
can  be  laid  down  nearly  Hat  if  desired,  as 
.s.^en  in  Fig.  15. 

When  we  desire  to  take  olV  honey.  :dl  we 
need  to  do  is  to  distril)ute  our  bee-e;  ca])e 
boards,  then  take  our  machine  and  ]  n ceed 
to  lift  the  stories  you  wish   to  take  ol':    slip 


ill  the  bee-e.scape  board,  and  then  llic  next 
<!ay.  I'ain  or  shine,  yon  can  go  along  wiih 
y>  ur  truck  or  wheelbarrow,  and  roll  in  t'le 
honey.  This  makes  l;ee-keejjing  to  the 
strong  or  weak  a  pleasant  occupation  I'ather 
than  a  task. 

IlIE   I1IVE-II.\XI)EIN(;    MACniXE    AXl)    SWAIMI 
•  ONTKOL. 

In  the  preceding  sul)jects  we  have  coiisii'- 
ered  swarm  prevention,  and  noted  some  of 
die  fundamental  causes.  By  prevention  of 
tliese  causes,  swarm  control  can  l)e  effecti'd 
without  the  loss  of  honey:  therefore,  when- 
ever possible,  .so  operate  your  colonies  as  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  swarming 
lever.  Tliis  is  accomplished  by  the  foregoing 
metliod  in  making  the  brood-nest  extend  the 
whole  length  of  tne  hive  at  the  c(mimence- 
menr  of  and  during  the  tlow,  so  making 
Lliem  contented,  and  it  e\('n  stimulates  them 
to    l)uikl    comb. 

In  this  method  thecond)  honey  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  hive,  and  each  stoi"y  is 
slippeil  under  the  last  one  until  the  How  is 
al)out  over,  when  a  story  of  extracting-condis 
is  placed  above  to  catch  the   overflow  after 


FIG.    10:    LEFT    VIEW 
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FKi.    IT. — MACHINE     A8     ISED     IX     THE     SIB- 
HALl)    METHOD    OF   SVVAKM    COXTItOL. 

the  sections  are  full.  This  does  away  with 
halt-tilled  seetions,  and  seeures  through  these 
deviees  praetieally  all  fancy  comb  honey, 
and  the  amount  that  wcmld  be  otherwise  is 
in  the  extracted  form. 

With  bees  of  a  decided  temperament  to 
swarm,  or  when  conditions  are  especially 
favorable  to  induce  it.  .such  as  excessive  heat 
or  s:>me  other  known  or  unknown  cause,  it 
often  bet-(jmes  very  necessary  to  have  some 
easy  way  to  i-ontrol  them  absolutely,  even 
after  the  fever  has  Iteeii  already  contracted. 

For  this  alone  the  hive-handling  machine 
will  ])ay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time.  By 
goiuii  through  the  yard  and  tipping  the  hives 
as  shown  in  Figs.  14  and  \~i.  we  are  able  to 
examine  2o  or  more  tive  or  six  story  colonies 
an  hour,  without  other  help.  When  one  is 
fouml  preparing  to  swarm,  simply  remove 
the  brood-nest  and  place  it  on  another  bot- 
tom, as  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  IT.  If  the 
colony  has  contracted  the  fever  for  lack  of 
room,  simply  give  it  a  story  prepared  as  de- 
scribed in  Fig.  11.  using  a  clean  coml)  of 
brood  on  either  side  of  the  attachment,  and 
by  keeping  some  frames  of  foundation  in  the 
i)i-ood-nest  these  will  always  l)e  available:  or 
a  story  of  frames  with  startei's  or  extracting- 
combs  can  be  given  instead,  and  one  frame 
of  brood  from  the  lirood-nest.  lu  this  way 
the  large  colony  can  not  s.varrii,  as  they  have 
no    (jueen    and    ijut    little    brood,  and    soon 


lose  the  fever.  The  large  hive  is  returned  so 
that  it  looks  just  the  same  as  before.  All 
the  tield-l)ee-;.  together  with  quite  a  large 
number  of  the  nurse-bees  and  comb-liuildei-s. 
will  return:  and  as  there  is  practically  no 
nursing  iirood  they  soon  l)ecome  fielders. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  brood-nest  and  queen 
b>ing  tleprived  of  all  tielders.  and  ha^-ing  no 
honey  coining  in.  soon  lose  the  swarm  fever. 
In  a  week  or  ten  days  this  story  can  be  re- 
turned to  its  old  place  with  both  parts  cured. 
Only  the  cells  on  the  combs  of  brood  in 
the  "large  hive  must  be  torn  down,  as  they 
will  have  them  on  aci-ount  of  being  (pieen- 
less.  The  bees  in  the  lirood-nest  division 
will  have  torn  down  their  cells,  as  they  have 
already  concluded  that,  as  no  honey  is  com- 
ing in,  it  is  no  time  to  swarm. 

This  has  been  de.scril)ed  by  others:  but  as 
I  consider  it  a  very  ert'ective  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  fever  after  it  has  once  lieen  contract- 
tNl.  and  it  is  so  easily  accomplished  ))y  this 
device,  I  feel  it  deserves  being  menticneil  for 
those  who  have   not    happened    to   know  i  . 


FIG.    b'- 
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The  shook-swarm  method  will  also  accom- 
plish the  object:  but  with  such  large  colonies 
as  we  secure  by  this  system  it  is  very  tedious, 
and  costs  the  loss  of  considerable  honey. 


HIVE-LIFTING  DEVICES. 


A  Simple  and  Cheap  Api)aratus. 


BY  JOHN    BAILEY. 


I  enclose  a  sketch  of  a  hive-lifter  which  I 
use  with  great  satisfaction  in  my  apiary.  It 
is  a  great  laljor-saving  apparatus — away 
ahead  of  lifting  a  hive  off '  and  setting  it  on 
the  ground  to  do  the  work  with  it  that  is 
necessary. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  and  i-an  lie 
made  with  ease  by  almost  anybody.  It  is 
made  of  two  pieces  of  1X3  pine  and  one 
piece  of  3x2  pine,  all  10  ft.  long,  bolted  to- 
gether at  the  top  with  a  2X2  piece  in  the 
center,  which  admits  of  its  mcjving  out  or  in 
to  regulate  height,  or  for  moving  a  hive  liack 
or  forward.  The  two  pieces  of  1x2  are 
strapped  together  by  a  piece  of  1X2  above. 
and  beloAv  a  three-inch  roller,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  The  roller  is  aliout  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  Is  4  ft.  long  with  two  pieces  of 
i  stuff  rounded  put  through  from  opposite 
sides  to  act  as  handles  for  turning  the  rol- 
ler. A  clevis  hangs  from  the  bolt  at  top.  ami 
on  it  is  hooked  a  double-reef  block  and  tack- 
le, with  the  end  of  the  rope  securely  fasten- 


ed to  the  roller.     Use  two-inch  blocks  and  | 

rope.     The  gudgeons  of  the  roller  are  f  iron. 

Desiring  to  lift  a  hive,  place  the  lifter  over 

it  to  the  height  desired  (regulate  the  height 


BAILEY  S    HIVE-LIFTING    DEVICE. 


U.   F.   HOI.TKKMANN  .S   SLPEK-LIKTINCi    DEVICE, 


by  moving  the  2x2  leg 
in  or  out),  and  put  a 
piece  of  rope  over  the 
hive  under  the  hand- 
holds and  draw  the 
rope  together  on  top. 
Providing  you  have  a 
hive  with  either  one  or 
two  supers  on,  you  fix 
your  rope  with  a  loop 
in  one  end  big  enough 
to  slip  over  the  top  of 
the  hive,  and  put  a 
hook  on  the  other  end, 
and  also  one  about  the 
center,  between  the 
end  and  the  loop.  Put 
the  loop  over  the  l)()t- 
tom  hive,  then  run  the 
other  end  over  the  top 
of  the  siipers  and  hook 
into  the  loop  on  the 
other  side.  If  you  have 
only  one  super,  use  the 
middle  hook:  if  two  su- 
tlers, use  the  end  hook, 
and  so  on.  You  can 
put  in  as  many  hooks 
as  you  like,  according 
to  the  numl»er  of  su- 
pers on  the  hive.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  liivc- 
lifter  is  from  $2.(IU  to 
$8.00.     Hook     in    vour 
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block  and  turn  the  roller,  thereby  raising 
the  hive.  When  the  hive  is  up  a  svifficient 
height,  drop  in  the  anchor  shown  in  the 
sketch  at  A,  whit-h  holds  the  roller  from 
turning.  The  hive  is  then  hung  up  and  you 
can  examine  it  for  queen-cells  from  the  bot- 
tom, or  put  in  a  super,  or  do  any  thing  you 
desire,  without  help.  When  you  have  tin- 
ished  your  examination,  raise  out  the  an- 
chor and  lower  the  hive  to  place.  If  you 
desire  to  move  a  hive  a  piece  from  its  former 
position,  lift  the  '2x2  leg  from  the  ground 
and  carry  it  either  for- 
ward or  liack,  as  de- 
sired, and  the  hive  will 
move  with  it. 

I  consider  this  ap- 
paratus a  great  labor- 
saver,  as  one  man  per- 
forms the  operation 
much  easier  and  better 
than  by  any  other  way 
I  know  of. 

The  lifter  shown  is 
of  sufficient  strength  to 
lift  any  weight  to  400 
lbs.  Mine  has  been 
subjected  to  greater 
weight.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  material 
free  from  knots  of  any 
size,  especially  in  the 
legs. 

Bracebridge.  Ont. 


I  was  very  much    interested  and  what  my 
ideas    were.     That    such     labor-saving    de- 
vices   will    come  into   much   more    general 
use  I  have  no  doubt. 
Brantford,  Ont.         R.  F.  Holtermann. 

[Mr.  Holtermann  comes  very  near  strik- 
ing at  the  truth  when  he  says  he  thinks  that 
these  labor-saving  lifting-devices  will  come 
into  more  general  use  in  the  bee-yard.  A 
good  deal  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
bee-keeper  and  the  lay  of  the  lanil  where  his 


ANOTHER      SUPER-LIFT- 
ING   DEVICE. 

It  is  strange  how  oft- 
en several  men  having 
an  apparent  connection 
of  thought  will  have 
an  idea  at  aliout  the 
same  time.  Owing  to 
the  back-ln-eaking  work 
of  lifting  supers.  I  de- 
cided, two  years  ago. 
to  have  a  hive-lifter 
made,  with  the  result 
as  shown  in  the  illus- 
traticju.  A  year  ago 
last  Mav  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  '  F.  J.  Miller. 
Vice-pres.  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving, 
Mr.  Miller  said  to  me, 
"I  have  another  idea" 
(he  had  shown  me  sev- 
eral labor-saving  de- 
vices) "  but  it  will  1)6 
of  no  interest  to  you." 
So  I  went  to  his  bee- 
hc^use  and  here  he  had 
a  device  for  raising  su- 
j)ei's  from  the  brood- 
<-liamber  for  separat- 
ing and  tilting  u])  the 
upi)er  half  of  a  Hed- 
don  divisible  hrood- 
chamhcr.    So  I  told  him 


KKt.    L— .\    SWA  KM 


T1I.\T   (LUSTEKEl)    ON    A 
FROM    THE   GROUND. 


I.I. MB     TllIKTV     FEET 
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hives  are  situated.  A  person, 
for  example,  who  ean  lift  a  load 
in  a  stooping  ])ostnre  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  pounds,  without 
(hmger  of  straiuing  his  ))aek, 
would  prol)al)ly  not  need  any 
(U'rrick.  But  not  every  one  is 
built  with  the  sinews  of  a  giant: 
and  we  veiy  often  see  workmen 
who  have  l^een  crippled  fi'om 
overlifting.  when  a  little  intelli- 
gent application  of  common 
sense  would  have  saved  a  lame 
back  and  not  wasted  any  time 
either.  As  my  old  grandfather 
used  to  say,  we  boys  needed  to 
learn  how  to  get  the  advantage 
of  a  load.  In  our  last  issue.  G. 
M.  Doolittle  showed  how  to  lift 
a  whole  super  of  coml)S  without 
])Utting  any  strain  on  the  i)ack. 
But  here  is  a  case  where  over 
half  the  hives  have  l)een  tiered 
up  three  or  four  stories  higli. 
and  we  find  it  necessary  to  get 
into  the  l)rood-nest.  How  shall 
we  manage  ''.  Nothing  short  of 
lifting  tlie  hives  off  one  by  one 
will  permit  of  examination  of 
the  l)rood-nest  unless  we  use  a 
derrick  to  susjkmuI  the  load  at  a 
convenient  height  while  the 
l)rood-nest  is  being  examine<l. 
While  the  Ferris  derrick  is  tiie 
most  expensive,  it  is  apparently 
the  most  portable  and  the  ((uick- 
est  to  apply.  The  other  ilevit-es 
here  shown  are  cheaper,  l)ut  1 
should  suppose  would  retpiire 
more  time  in  setting  up  and 
getting  ready  for  business. 
^'  Some  of  the  old  veterans  may 
ridicide  these  lifting-ai)pliances; 
l)ut  they  should  not  forget  that 
there  are  some  men  and  a  good 
many  women  who  are  physically  i 
of    doing  anv  heavv  work    in    the 


3. — THE      PARENT      COLONY     AFTEK      ALL     QUEEN- 
CELLS    BUT    ONE    ARE    REMOVKL). 


nca])a 
bee-v; 


without  some  simple  device  of  the  kind  here 

shown.     It    is    to    this    class    that   these  ap- 

])liances  will  appeal. 

Possibly  some  honey  is  yet  to 
l)e  taken  off  the  hive,  and  prob- 
ably a  good  deal  of  extracted. 
\\\'  should  like  to  have  those 
wlio  have  such  honey  to  take  off 
try  one  of  these  appliances  and 
report  what  they  think  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  bee-keep- 
ers on  this  continent.  He  is 
fully  six  feet  tali,  and  capal)le 
of  lifting  with  the  average  man; 
but  if  he  finds  that  a  machine 
enables  him  to  do  more  and  bet- 
ti'r  work  witli  le.ss  fatigue,  some 
of  the  other  veterans  may  well 
consider  whether  it  may  not 
be  money  in  their  ])ockets  to 
join  the  crowd  who  have  less  of 
tlie  giant  streugth  at  their  com- 
luand.     El).] 


EI'l.  3.- 


AN    KNL.MJGKl)    VIEW    ()K 
AM)    WOHKK 
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A  BEE  EXPERT  WHO  TAKES  CAKE  OF 
ALL  THE  BEES  IN  HIS  VICINITY. 

A  Prime  Swarm   from   a   Prim*'  Swanii  in 
the  SaiiH'  Year. 

BY   M.    L.    BHEWEK. 

For  :i  ijiKirtiM-  of  ;i  century  I  have  kepi 
l)ee.s  in  a  small  way.  My  text  lK)oks  have 
been  the  ABC  of  Bee  Culture,  Cook'.s  Man- 
ual, and  {iLEANiN(i.s,  with  sueh  side  lines  of 
study  as  can^.e  in  my  way.  I  use  a  hive 
soiuewhat  .similar  to  tlie  Dan/enhaker,  which 
I  make  for  myself  and  others,  as  I  do  a  small 
supply  business.  1  also  use  Hoffman  framc>. 
and  for  myself  full  sheets  of  wired  founda- 
tion, thereby  insuring'  straight  worker  combs 
as  well  as  more  rapid  work  of  my  colonies. 
All  these  have  been  worth  more  to  me  than 
1  can  tell.  I  usually  have  charge  of  most  of 
the  farmers'  bees  in  a  radius  of  five  or  six 
miles,  tiiey  preferi'ing  to  pay  me  rather  than 
do  the  work  themselves. 

This  year,  JVIay  2S,  1  was  calletl  to  hive  a 
prime  swarm  after  they  hail  hung  up  thirty 
to  forty  feet  on  a  liml)  all  night.  July  10  I 
was  called  back  after  being  told  swarm  No. 
1  had  east  a  swarm  which  also  hung  ovei- 
night.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  this 
kind,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know  why.  On 
examination  I  found  they  had  made  all  due 
preparation,  and  it  was  all  in  the  regular 
way.  Is  not  this  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary, 
especially  in  a  poor  year?  Their  brood-nest 
was  not  complete  by  one  side  frame.  I  re- 
moved all  (jueen-celis  started,  and  put  them 
back  where  they  came  from  after  smoking 
both  them  and  the  hive  well:  and  now,  July 
18,  all  is  still  satisfactory. 

I  am  always  interested  in  the  metliods  of 
the  notables,  especially  on  preventicni  of 
after-swarms  and  kee])ing  ilown  increase 
when  not  desired,  and  so  have  l)een  work- 
ing some  while  studying  methods   of  others. 


"  WHO  S    AFRAID  ? 

The    camera    and  I  are  partners,  and  it  will 
help  me  tell  my  method. 

MY   METHOD    OF   PREVENTING   SWAR.AIS. 

June  25  our  first  prime  sw^arm  issued  (I 
say  (>>/>%  for,  like  A.  I.  Root,  I  believe  a  good 
wife  should  have  an  equal  share).  After  ig- 
noring all  low  trees  they  clustered  on  a  limb 
fully  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  No.  1 
shows  conditions  after  the  descent.  No.  2  is 
a  few  hours  after,  when  all  (lueen-cells  Imt 
one  were  removed,  by  which  method  we 
never  had  an  after-swarm:  and  to  prevent 
increase  our  method  is  to  doul^le  back,  which 
has  worke<l  f<n"  us  whenever  tried,  keeping 
all  working  force  gathering  and  storing 
honey.  N(j.  3  shows  something  of  what  we 
found  in  No.  2 — queen-cell  in  building,  lar- 
val qiieen,  and  cell  complete,  with  a  drone 
and  worker  bee. 

I  have  spent  some  time  in  farmers'  insti- 
tutes trying  to  show  our  farmers  the  value 
of  bees  as  fertilizers,  as  well  as  honey-pro- 
ducers. 

Philo.  111. 

[The  idea  of  having  one  bee-expert  for  a 
locality  is  excellent.  If  this  were  done  in 
more  localities  where  there  were  small  bee- 
keepers. esi)ecially  of  the  farming  clas-i,  the 
results  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
Too  many  farmers  have  too  many  irons  in 
the  tire  alreadv  to  do  some  of  their  work 
well.— Ed. 1 


"I  don't  want  to  HAVE  MY   PICTURE    TAK- 
EN,  'cause  I   COT  A  SWELLED    EYE." 


TAVO  Y0rNf4  BEE-KEEPERS 

Who  Have  Started  out   Well   in  the    Busi- 
ness. 

KY    (t.    BRUNDAGE. 

I  am  sentrmg  you  the  photo  of  a  young 
bee-keeper  and  queen-breeder,  Geoi'ge  (ireg- 
o.-y  Bnnulage,  of  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y.  He 
has  helped  his  father  in  his  apiary  of  340  col- 
(niies  for  the   i)ast  two  years.     He  can  cage 
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A    BEE-KEEPEU  S   PART   IN    AN    INDl'STKIAL   PAHADE. 


queens  and  bees,  and  can  pick  up  bees  near- 
ly as  fast  as  a  heu  can  pick  up  corn.  We 
have  two  out-yards  five  miles  from  home, 
and  it  is  vei-y  seldom  that  he  does  not  go 
along  and  help  do  some  light  work  at  tlie 
out-yanls.  Ever  since  he  could  talk,  if  any- 
l)ody  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was 
goiiig  to  be  he  woidd    always    say, "A  bee- 


man:""  ami  ask  him  how  many  l)ees  he  ex- 
pected to  keep  he  would  nearly  always  say 
fifteen  hundred:  sometimes  would  get  as  high 
as  eighteen  hunilred:  so  you  see  he  intends 
to  d(j  something. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  his  photo  was 
taken  he  helpetl  his  papa  cage  some  queens. 
While  he  was  working  that  morning  a  l)ee 


.MiMl.N(i    A    LOVD    OF    BABY    NUCLEI    FKO.M    UNE    MATING-YARD  TO  ANOTHER.      SEE  EDITORIAL. 
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got  up  uuiler  his  veW  unci  stung  hira,  hut 
he  did  not  run  as  Prof.  Bigelow  did  at  the 
convention  in  Jenkintown.  June  20,  when 
the  stingless  bees  ran  him  off  the  stage,  anil 
he  did  run  for  sure:  Ijut  instead  of  running 
you  see  him  holding  a  frame  with  hundreds 
of  live  bees  on  it,  and  he  seems  to  look 
happy,  as  he  always  is  when  working  with 
bees.  This  boy  is  large  for  his  age — not  six 
years  old:  and  I  think  if  nothing  happens  to 
him  he  will  be  heard  from  later  as  one  of 
New  York's  large  l)ee-keepers.  At  the  same 
time,  George's  little  brother,  J.  Stephen 
Brundage,  8^  years  old,  had  his  photo  taken. 
He,  too,  is  a  bee  man,  and  comes  into  the 
home  apiary  of  200  colonies  nearly  every 
day. 
Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 

[Gleanings  offers  its  congratulations  to 
the  little  man  who  is  not  afrai<l  to  go  among 
the  bees  and  help  papa.  As  an  expression 
of  our  good  will  we  are  sending  him  a  1907 
Root  smoker  that  he  is  to  have  all  for  his 
own. 

We  especially  admire  the  spirit  in  the 
young  lad  who  aims  at  high  things.  While 
a  small  hoy  never  comes  up  quite  up  to  his 
own  aspii'ations,  yet  show  me  the  boy  who 
does  not  aim  high  and  I  will  show  you  a 
man  who  in  after  years  never  rises  very  high 
in  the  world.  If  the  three-year-old  boy  can 
come  up  to  the  same  proficiency  of  his  older 
In'other.  there  is  a  smoker  awaiting  him 
also. — Ed.] 


'MO^  MFFERENT  FIELBS 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  PAKADE. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a 
picture  of  what  wc  had  in  the  industrial 
parade  here  on  the  Fourth — a  vvagonload  of 
hives  with  smokers  on  top  and  Alley  traps 
on  back  end,  and  two  observatory  hives.  It 
did  not  pretend  to  l)e  much  of  a  float:  but  as 
there  were  a  good  many  thousand  strangers 
in  town  that  day  I  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  this  brani-h  of  (jur 
business.  The  picture  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  new  wagon  and  team,  which  are  making 
their  tirst  trip  with  the  hives.  Back  of  the 
rigs  you  catch  a  partial  view  of  our  store; 
third  story  is  devoted  to  bee-supplies. 

DuBois,  Pa.  F.  W.  Protheko. 


CAN  A  DRONE-LAYING  QUEEN  BECOME  AGAIN 
A  GOOD  ONE? 

The  report  of  Mr.  Whitney,  p.  1339  of  last 
year,  would  be  more  interesting  could  he 
prove  that  superseding  had  not  taken  place 
in  the  spring  of  1905.     This  is  possible  only 


when  he  has  marketl  the  queen  (cutting  oft"  a 
wing);  otherwise  his  story  tells  nothing  at 
all.  I  ask.  therefore,  did  'Mr.  W.  mark  the 
(}ueen?  and  when  was  it  that  good  brood 
again  appeared  in  the  hive?  It  is  doul)tless 
because  the  operations  of  June,  1903  and  1904. 
affected  the  queen  strongly,  forcing  her  to 
lay  more  eggs  than  a  queen  normally  does: 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  became  a'drone- 
layer.  But  I  doubt  highly  that  the  bright 
orange-colored  fresh  plump  queen  was  the 
same  he  bought  of  A.  I.  R. 

HIVING  .SWARMS  WITH  A  LOOKING-GLA.SS. 

It  may  be  about  ten  years  since  the  recipe 
of  the  looking-glass  was  given,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  I  have  always  used  the  look- 
ing-glass when  a  swarm  went  out.  and  it  is 
very  muc-h  used  in  Switzerlanil.  always  with 
the  best  success — not  that  you  can  force  the 
l)ees  to  settle  anywhere  you  like.  Init  at  all 
events  you  can  keep  the  swarm  down,  and 
it  will  settle  much  quicker  than  without  that 
instrument.  To  perform  this  you  take  your 
place  so  that  the  swarm  is  l)etween  you"  ami 
the  sun,  and  with  proper  movements  of  the 
looking-glass  you  let  fall  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  downward  on  the  swarm.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  means  against  absccniding  swarms 
if  you  come  early  enough. 

Zurich,  Switzerland.         Dr.  Brunnich.  . 

[As  the  great  majority  of  swarms  that  go 
out  will  settle,  or  at  lea".st  95  per  cent  of 
them,  before  going  to  the  woods,  it  would 
be  hard  to  believe  that  the  looking-glass  ha.s 
any  thing  to  do  in  causing  them  to  alight : 
but  when  we  spray  water  on  the  bees  we 
put  up  a  mechanical  obstruction,  making 
their  tlight  laboricnis.  and  perhaps  making 
the  bees  think  it  is  raining.  I  have  seen  the 
looking-glass  tried,  but  could  never  see  it 
had  any  perceptible  effect. — F]d.] 


ITALIANIZING  A  LOCALITY. 

I  think  it  best  to  requeen  every  two  years 
at  least,  as  I  have  often  left  it  to  the  "bees, 
and  lost  lots  of  honey  l)y  the  queen  failing 
in  the  honey  harvest.  I  "keep  Italians,  buy 
some  queens,  and  rear  some.  I  do  not  keep 
a  swarm  of  blacks  long.  I  have  Italianized 
my  neighl)ors'  l)ees  just  by  keeping  a  good 
strain  of  Italians.  "  H.  B.  Terril. 

Roseville.  Ohio. 

[It  is  true  that,  if  one  keeps  nothing   but 

puro  Italian  stock  in  his  locality,  that  stock 

will  soon  yellow  up   the  bees  for  a  mile  or 
two  around. — Ed.] 

CLOVER   HAY    FOR   SMOKER    FUEL. 

I  shoukl  like  you  to  try  well-drietl  clover 
hay  as  a  fuel  for  a  smoker.  It  need  not  be  a 
tine  quality  —  just  so  it  is  well  cured.  Be 
sure  it  is  well  lighted  in  the  beginning.  I 
should  like  your  opinion  of  it.  Cutting  it  as 
for  chops  is  necessary  before  using  it. 

Washington,  D.  C.  W.  W.  Conner. 

[It  untloubtedly  would  work  well,  but  we 
prefer  greasy  waste,  which  can  be  got  for  the 
asking. — Ed.] 
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A  PLAN  FOR  GETTING    PLENTY  OF    CELLS  AC- 
CEPTED AND  FINISHED  WITHOUT  DE- 
QUEENING  A  COLONY  OK 
BOKROWING  BEES. 

This  plan  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
does  not  stop  the  colony  from  storing  honey 
nor  interfei-e  with  the  queen  in  any  way.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  bees  queenless  for 
several  hours  to  get  them  to  accept  prepar- 
ed cells  and  Ixiild  them  out  properly,  as  some 
claim.  The  plan  is  as  follows:  Having  already 
fastened  my  empty  cells  in  a  frame  1  remove 
from  its  stand  a  good  two-story  i-olony  with 
excluder  on,  and  put  in  its  place  a  bottom- 
board,  then  take  the  body  of  combs  from 
(jver  the  excluder  and  put  on  this  bottom,  and 
put  the  cover  on:  then  shake  the  bees  from 
two  or  more  combs  from  the  Ijrood-chamber 
in  front,  and  let  the  bees  run  in  (of  course, 
l)e  sure  not  to  get  the  queen):  then  close  the 
old  colony  l>y  putting  back  the  cover,  and 
set  l)ehind,  facing  the  opposite  direction, 
You  are  now  ready  to  go  and  put  the  jelly 
and  larvf«  in  the  cells;  and  by  the  time  you 
do  this,  w^hich  takes  only  a  few  minutes,  your 
l)ees  are  ready  for  the  'cells,  which  you  slip 
into  the  center  of  this  hive-body  on  the  old 
stand.  In  two  to  four  hours  later  you  can 
go  and  put  the  l)rood-nest  back  in  its  okl 
place  and  put  the  body  with  cells  ])ack  over 
the  excluder  for  the  l)ees  to  finish.  I  usual- 
ly give  20  cells  to  a  colony  treated  thus,  and 
they  usually  accept  every  one  if  properly 
prepared.  With  me  this  "^is  by  far  the  Ijest 
and  quickest  way  of  getting  plenty  of  line 
eells  of  any  plan  I  have  ever  tried. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  D.  R.  Keyes. 

[I  believe  your  plan  will  give  good  results. 
—Ed.]  

a   few  excellent   recipes   for   making 

CANDY. 

Believing  you  will  appreciate  a  good  thing 
and  another  way  to  make  a  small  demand 
for  honey,  I  send  you  the  two  following 
candy  recipes  that  are  original  with  me.  All 
I  have  let  sample  ours  have  pronount-ed  it 
superior  to  almost  any  candy  you  buy,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make. 

TAFFY. 

Granulated  sugar,  3  cups.  Extracted  hcni- 
ey,  f  cup.  Hot  water,  |  cup.  Boil  all  togeth- 
er until  it  "spins  a  thread"  when  dropped 
from  a  spoon,  or  some  hardens  until  brittle 
when  dropped  in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Pour 
into  a  greased  vessel  deep  enough  to  hold: 
put  in  a  spoonful  of  any  preferred  flavoring. 
Let  it  cool  until  one  can  handle.  Pull  until 
white.     Here's  a  finer  one: 

HONEY   NOUGAT. 

Granulated  sugar,  3  cups.  Nut  meats.  H 
cups.  Any  kind  is  good.  l)ut  English  or 
common  walnuts  and  hickory  are  tine. 
Strained  honey,  |  cup.  Hot  water,  f  cup. 
White  of  one  egg,  l^eaten  stiff.  Boil  the 
sugar,  honey,  and  water  together  until  they 
make  a  rather  hard  ball  when  dropped  in 
cold  water:  remove  from  the  fire:  pour  in  the 
beaten  white  of    the  egg,   and    beat  liriskly 


with  a  silver  fork.  After  beating  awhile, 
pour  in  the  nut  meats  and  beat  until  it  be- 
gins to  get  a  hard  creamy  mass.  Then  pour 
into  a  buttered  dish  and"  let  cool.  You  will 
have  no  trouble  in  giving  this  away  if  you 
can't  eat  it  yourself. 
LaDue,  Mo.  IVIrs.  W.  M.  Burke. 


HOW    TO    TAKE     CARE    OF    UNFINISHED    SEC- 
TIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  finding  I  ha<l 
some  unfinished  sections  on  hand  1  got  a 
small  box  with  a  sliding  lid  from  the  groeer's. 
I  fixed  this  so  that  I  could  easily  insert  and 
place  in  it  three  or  four  sections,  and  close 
it  so  that  only  ©ne  bee  at  a  time  could  enter 
it.  This  box  I  placed  with  the  opening  to 
the  hive  on  the  entrance-board,  having  re- 
moved the  board  so  as  to  have  the  contract- 
ed entrance  underneath.  A  little  block  of 
wood  enabled  me  to  contract  the  entrance  so 
that  sufficient  room  was  given  for  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  hive,  at  the  same  time  en- 
abling the  bees  to  go  in  and  clean  out  the 
sections  without  being  troubled  by  other 
bees.  1  placed  the  sections  in  the  box  at 
night,  and  the  next  evening  found  them  all 
cleaned  out  as  nice  as  c^ould  be,  so  that  I 
have  some  excellent  sections  of  empty  comb 
ready  for  next  season.  Will  not  such  a  plan 
enable  one  to  feed  up  any  colony  retjuiring 
lielp  in  the  fall,  without  inriting  stronger 
colonies  to  rob?  You  can  thus  give  the  ben- 
efit of  the  unfinished  sections  to  the  colonies 
most  in  need  of  such  help. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Palfornon. 

Mt.  Brydges,  Ont. 

[Your  plan  is  all  right,  but  it  would  require 
some  labor  to  attach  a  set  of  sections  to  an 
entrance  in  such  a  way  that  there  would  be 
communication  between  the  receptacle  for 
holding  the  sections  and  the  hive. — Ed.] 


HOW   TO    MAKE   A    SWAKM-CATCHER. 

I  have  all  my  queens  clipped:  but  occa- 
sionally I  have  a  second  swarm,  and  if  they 
settle  high  up  in  some  valuable  fruit-tree  I 
can  get  them  without  climbing  or  cutting 
the  tree.     To    make  a  good    swarm-catcher, 

Set  a  small  light  pine  box.  8X10  inches, 
^nock  off  two  sides,  and  replace  with  wire 
cloth,  which  will  make  it  still  lighter.  Fas- 
ten two  small  hinges  to  the  top  for  a  lid. 
Now^  get  a  light  pole  18  ft.  long:  fa.sten  the 
])ox  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Attach  a  short 
rubber  l)and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  tend 
to  keep  the  (^over  (closed.  A  stout  cord 
should  run  from  the  lid  over  the  top  of  the 
pole,  antl  down  to  the  bottom. 

To  use  the  swarm-catcher,  push  the  ))ox 
up  to  the  swarm:  pull  the  cord  to  i-aise  the 
lid,  and  give  the  pole  a  cpiick  push  up  against 
the  limb.  The  bees  will  fall  into  the  box. 
By  releasing  the  cord  the  rubber  band  will 
close  the  box.  Dump  the  bees  in  front  of  a 
hive:  and  if  all  the  bees  are  not  caught,  re- 
peat the  operation. 
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I  also  have  an  18-ft.  pole  with  a  hook  on 
the  end:  and  if  Ijees  persist  in  going  back 
to  the  limb  of  the  tree.  I  hook  the  pole  over 
the  limb  and  keep  shaking  until  all  come 
down  and  go  into  the  hive  with  the  swarm. 
I  like  this  arrangement  better  than  any  oth- 
er I  have  ever  seen.  S.  G.  Kilgc^ke. 

London,  Ohio. 


THE     ALEXANDER    PLAN     OF     BUILDING     UP 
WEAK  COLONIES. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  concerning  the 
Alexander  plan  of  setting  weak  colonies  of 
bees  over  strong  ones  with  a  zinc  excluder 
l)etween.  as  spoken  of  l)y  Q.  A.  Pearce.  page 
.581.  Does  it  require  a  "zinc  queen-excluder 
the  full  size  of  the  hive,  or  will,  say,  a  one- 
third  size  of  hive  do  with  a  wood  frame 
around  it?  Ira  Shockey. 

Long,  W.  Va. 

[[The  smaller  pieces  of  zinc  will  pro))al3ly 
do  just  as  well. — Ed.] 


JTTS^. 


AYEARSWORK 

IN  AN 

OUT  APIARY 

G.M.DOOLITTLE 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  is  now  the  17th  day  of  Novemlier:  and 
as  there  has  been  no  storm  for  the  past  five 
days  the  bee-hives  are  dry  and  nice  for  cel- 
laring. Then  the  mercury  stands  at  40, 
which  allows  of  taking  the  hives  from  the 
stands  without  any  prying  up,  and  thus  dis- 
turbing the  bees,  as  always  is  the  case  when 
the  hives  are  frozen  down,  which  will  gene- 
rally be  the  case  if  they  are  left  out  very  late 
in  the  season.  So  I  again  call  my  partner  of 
the  home  yard  and  in  the  queen-rearing  bus- 
iness (he  has  no  interest  in  the  out-apiary) 
into  service,  as  I  did  in  setting  out,  as  two 
can  do  the  work  of  carrying  the  bees  to  and 
from  the  cellar  much  more  easily  than  one, 
especially  where  there  ai'e  cellar  stairs  to 
climb  and  go  down,  as  is  the  case  at  this  out- 
apiary.  After  seeing  that  the  platforms  in 
the  cellar,  on  which  the  hives  are  to  be  piled, 
are  all  safe  and  in  readiness,  we  go  to  No. 
10  on  row  3  to  commence.  And  why  do  we 
commence  there?  Because  we  set  the  hives 
in  the  cellar  in  rotation,  so  that  they  may  be 
set  out  in  the  same  way.  In  this  way  hive 
No.  1,  on  row  1,  is  the  last  one  to  go  in,  and 
consequently  the  first  one  to  l)e  set  out  in  the 
spring.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  visit 
four  he  will  see  why  it  is  always  best  to  com- 
mence all  work  with  the  bees  (but  this  set- 
ting in  the  cellar)  at  No.  1.  row  1.  And  in 
no  part  of  our  work  is  this  more  true  than 
in  setting  out  in  the  .spring,  and  the  conse- 
quent first  flight  of  the  bees,  as  it  puts  each 
hive  on  the  stand  it  occupied  the  year  be- 
fore, in  such  a  wav  that  there  is  little  or  no 


mixing  of  bees,  anil  the  cari'iers  do  not  come 
in  range  of  the  flight  of  the  bees  from  any 
hive,  when  they  are  going  out  in  a  rush  for 
their  first  spring  flight:  nor  are  any  of  the 
later-carried-out  colonies  set  down  in  front 
of  another  which  is  now  in  full  flight. 

If  there  is  any  thing  which  causes  bees 
great  annoyance,  outside  of  careless  manip- 
ulation, it  is  the  putting  of  something  right 
in  line  of  their  flight  as  they  go  to  and  from 
the  entrances  of  their  hives.  It  is  well  to  be 
always  on  the  alert  in  avoiding  this,  as  miK^h 
as  possible,  so  we  begin  at  hive  No.  10  on 
row  3. 

While  Mr.  Clark  adjusts  the  carrying-rope 
under  the  cleats  to  the  hive  I  carefully  re- 
move the  galvanized  entrance-protector  from 
the  front,  thus  exposing  the  whole  mouse- 
guard,  and  then  take  hold  of  "my  side"'  of 
the  rope.  We  now  start  for  the  cellar,  the 
hive  swinging  by  the  rope  Ijetween  us.  and 
in  this  way  the  Ijees  scarcely  know  that  they 
are  lieing  moved.  Arriving  in  the  cellar, 
the  hive  is  put  on  the  flrst  platform  in  the 
corner  of  the  same,  with  the  entrance  toward 
the  wall,  and  as  close  up  to  it  as  the  three- 
inch  projection  of  the  bottom-lx)ard  will  al- 
low, this  being  done  to  exclude  the  light 
from  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  as  much  as 
possible,  as  the  farmer  opens  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  uses  his  cellar  just  the  same 
in  every  way  as  he  did  before  I  had  an  ovit- 
apiary  on  his  premises,  no  restrictions  being 
placed  upon  him  other  than  his  vegetables 
and  cellar  require. 

No.  9,  on  row  3,  is  next  brought  in  and  set 
on  No.  10,  when  the  same  is  done  with  No. 
8,  thus  making  each  pile  of  hives  three  hives 
high,  which  is  as  high  as  heavy  hives  can  be 
piled  with  any  comfort.  No.  7  is  set  on  the 
njext  platform,  immediately  beside  No.  10, 
but  not  so  as  to  touch  it:  for  did  the  piles 
touch,  or  were  they  all  on  one  platf(jrm.  then 
any  jar  on  one  hive  would  arouse  all  the  vxA- 
onies  in  the  cellar,  which  is  to  Ije  avoided  if 
we  would  meet  with  the  best  success.  By 
piling  them  as  here  given  the  most  that  can 
be  aroused  by  the  hitting,  or  any  thing  fall- 
ing on  one  hive,  will  be  three  colonies.  No. 
6  is  set  on  No.  7.  and  so  on  till  all  are  in, 
when  the  work  for  the  twelfth  visit,  and  the 
last  one  for  the  year,  is  ilone.  after  picking 
up  and  storing  away  the  galvanized  en- 
trances and  giving  a  general  glance  over 
things  to  see  that  all  is  left  in  good  shape  for 
winter. 

One  or  two  of  these  visits  might  possibly 
be  combined  so  as  to  make  the  whole  num- 
l)er  for  the  year  only  ten:  but  I  dou lit  wheth- 
er this  would  be  good  economy  in  the  end. 
Just  at  present  there  seems  to  be  a  great  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  some  to  make  the  visits 
to  the  out-apiary  just  as  few  as  possible; 
which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  thing  to  do  where 
a  large  numlier  of  colonies  are  to  be  worked 
in  each  out-apiary:  but  I  would  not  consider 
it  a  wise  thing  to  carry  this  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  pros- 
pects of  our  success  would  be  the  result. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  teiug  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 
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For  what  glorv  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for 
your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently?  but  if,  when  ye 
do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is 
acceptable  with  God.— I.  Peter  2  :  20. 

These  words  of  the  apostle  have  lieen  re- 
peated so  many  times  I  fear  they  often  fall 
on  our  ears  without  any  particular  meaning: 
hut  the  real  devoted  follower  of  the  Lortl 
Jesus  C"hri.st  will  bring  out  the  meaning  if  he 
strives  earnestly  to  carry  the  spirit  of  it  right 
along  with  him  through  all  his  daily  life. 
Professing  Christians,  deacons  in  our  church- 
es, ves.  and  some  of  our  ministers,  fail  or 
forget  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
these  lieautiful  words,  many  times,  when 
thev  are  suddenly  confronted  by  somebody 
or  some  thiny  that  seems  spiteful,  malicious, 
and  unkind.  To  illustrate  what  1  mean.  I 
wish  to  make  a  quotation  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  The  American  Bee-keejier: 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bee- 
keepers' Association  held  at  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  "  exhibits  "  which  created  much  amusement  was 
an  old  man  who  went  about  introducing  himself  as 
"lam  Blanketv  Branch"  (we  omit  his  real  name) 
and  seeming  much  surprised  and  disgusted  if  the  re- 
cipient of  the  "  honor  "  did  not  show  due  delight  and 
adoration.  His  egotistical  antics  added  much  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  visitors.  The  boys  who  stay 
away  from  the  conventions  often  miss  rare  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  did  not  see  the  above  till  one  of  the  boys 
called  my  attention  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether 'they  thought  it  would  hurt  me  or 
worry  me  or  not:  but  I  am  glad  to  say  it 
took  "my  attention  for  only  a  few  moments 
until  I  afterward  considered  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  mar  the  harmony  and  pleasant  re- 
lations that  have  existed  In^tweeu  the  eilitors 
of  all  of  our  bee-journals  of  late,  with  some 
little  exception.  Of  course,  my  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  aliove  at  all:  and  perhaps 
I  am  somewhat  in  a  hurry  to — "put  the  coat 
on."'  Well,  it  is  possibleit  had  no  reference 
to  me  at  all;  Imt  it  certainly  referred  to 
somebody:  and  if  somebody  must  wear  it.  1 
think  I  will  save  further  troul)le  by  putting 
it  on.  My  shoulders  are  not  very  broad,  it 
is  true:  but  I  think  they  are  )>road  enough  to 
wear  the  above  becomingly.  A  good  manv 
vears  ago  my  beloved  pastor.  Kev.  A.  T. 
keed.  said  in  "his  morning  prayer  before  the 
church.  "O  Lord,  we  thank  tliee  for  our  en- 
emies, because  they  will  tell  us  our  faults 
when  nobody  else  will."  On  the  same  ground 
I  can  thank  this  same  brother  bee-keeper  for 
telling  me  of  my  faults,  even  if  he  did  not 
do  it  with  very  much  Ijrotherly  kindness. 
By  the  way.  while  he  was  about  it  why  did 
not  the  writer  say,  "a  stoop-slwiddered  old 
man."'  instead  of  just  saying  oW  wrtH?  On 
page  1002  there  is  a  picture  of  myself  talking 


about  the  Caucasian  bees.  Well,  now,  that 
picture  is  going  to  do  me  a  lot  of  good.  The 
minute  I  saw  it  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would 
have  given  somebody  a  hve-cU^llar  bill  if  he 
had  just  clapped  me  on  the  shoulders  and 
told  me  to  "sti'aighten  up" — at  least  while 
my  picture  was  being  taken.  If  Mrs.  Root 
had  been  present,  she  certainly  would  have 
reminded  me  that  I  am  getting  stoop-skoul- 
dered.  and  that  I  fall  into  the  habit  when  I  do 
not  know  it.  Well,  now.  that  picture  is  go- 
ing to  do  me  a  lot  of  good.  Every  time  I 
look  at  it  or  think  of  it  I  involuntarily 
straighten  up  and  throw  my  head  back. 
Now  tlon't  you  think,  friends,  it  sometimes 
does  us  a  lot  of  good,  not  only  physically 
but  spiritually,  to  Ise  held  up  before  the 
world  as  "others  see  us"?* 

It  is  true,  dear  friends,  that  I  made  a  lit- 
tle more  etfort  than  usital  to  be  genial  and 
good-natureil  and  sociable  with  the  great 
number  of  friends  I  made  in  Jenkintown. 
Before  I  consented  to  go,  the  boys  told  me 
there  were  many  people  in  the  East  who 
were  anxious  to  meet  me  particularly,  at 
least  once  in  their  lives:  and  I  hardly  need 
tell  you  I  found  it  true.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  in  one  day  shook  hands  with  so  many 
people,  and  listened  to  so  many  kind  words, 
while  1  made  an  effort  to  recollect  their 
names  and  places  of  residence.  I  remember 
that  at  one  time  when  I  was  shaking  hands 
with  a  little  group  one  person  stood  right 
before  me,  apparently  unnoticed.  After  I 
had  shaken  hands  with  the  rest  I  said,  ex- 
tending my  hand.  "And  who  is  this  brother? 
I  am  A.  I.  Root."  He  put  out  his  hand  with 
some  hesitation,  but  did  not  seem  very  much 
pleased  to  meet  me.  If  I  made  a  mistake,  I 
am  sure  God  will  forgive  me.  and  I  guess 
the  rest  of  the  friends  will.  The  l>rother  is 
certainly  mistaken,  however,  in  saying  that 
1  was  surprised  and  disgusted  because  I  did 
not  receive  the  same  amount  of  attention 
everywhere;  and  God  knows  I  do  not  want 
"adoration."  much  less  do  I  take  any  "de- 
light"" in  it. 

It  is  not  my  nature  to  be  obtrusive.  I  am 
naturally  diffident:  and  it  is  very  unpleasant 
for  me  to  be  obliged  to  push  myself  into  any 
place  where  I  am  not  wanted.  I  sometimes 
go  into  saloons:  and  if  they  know  who  I  am 
they  certainly  do  not  w^ant  to  see  me.  By 
the  way.  I  believe  it  was  Prof.  Cook  who 
taught  me  more  than  anybody  else  to  get 
over  my  diffidence  and  make  an  effort  to  get 
ac(iuainted  with  the  people.  Dr.  Miller,  al- 
so, while  traveling,  has  been  very  helpful  to 
me  in  that  way.  He  has  a  peculiar  grace 
and  gift  for  making  the  great  outside  world 
smile  and  look  good-natured:  yes,  and  so 
had  our  dear  departed  brother  Dr.  Mason  a 
gift  in  the  same  way.  When  folks  were  in- 
clined to  look  sour  and  unsociable  he  would 
set  them  all  to  laughing:  and  in  this  way  he 
honored  and  gloritied.  )iot  himself,  liut  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  was  trying  to 
serve. 

Sometimes  when  in  traveling  when  I  am 

*On  the  front  cover  of  last  issue,  I  am  glad  to  notice 
I  "  straightened  up  "  a  good  deal  better. 
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tired,  perhaps  hungry,  it  is  a  hard  matter 
for  me  to  be  sociable;'  but  feeling  it  to  he  a 
Christian  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
lending  a  helping  hand  I  have  dozens  of 
times  overcome  this  feeling  of  wanting  to  l)e 
let  alone,  and  tried  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  some  fellow-traveler.  On  the  way  home 
from  this  same  Jenkintown  meeting  I  roile 
many  miles  in  a  car  that  was  almost  unoc- 
cupied. Finally  I  crossed  the  aisle  and  sat 
down  by  a  stranger,  as  I  supposed,  and  ask- 
ed him  some  questions  about  our  destination. 
He  replied,  and  pretty  soon  dropped  some 
remark  indicating  that  he  was  a  bee-keeper 
and  had  been  at  the  Jenkintown  meeting.  I 
presume  he  felt  a  little  hurt  to  think  I  had 
not  recognized  and  spoken  to  him  and  re- 
membered him  among  the  crowds  I  met 
there.  Well,  we  had  a  real  pleasant  chat  for 
an  hour  or  two.  I  forgot  my  weariness  and 
hunger,  and  he  told  me  about  my  connec- 
tion.s.  and  where  I  could  get  a  lunch  without 
patronizing  saloons.  He  told  me  about  his 
home,  church,  Sunday-school,  etc.  Now. 
would  it  have  l)een  Christianlike  for  me  to 
travel  several  hours  without  making  ainj  ef- 
fort to  find  out  whether  there  was  not  some- 
body in  the  car  whom  I  ought  to  know  and 
have  a  talk  with?  I  do  not  think  the  word 
••disgusted"  belongs  to  me.  especially  when 
traveling.  I  greatly  enjoy  traveling:  and 
whenever  I  am  tempted  to  feel  disgusted  or 
disappointed  with  any  thing  unexpected.  I 
try  to  keep  it  to  myself  and  overcome  it. 

Such  unkind  words  as  the  al)ove  sometimes 
do  us  good  in  another  way.  They  help  us 
to  have  a  higher  appreciation  for  our  friends. 
They  help  us  to  enjoy  kind  words  in  a  way 
that' we  perhaps  could  not  otherwise.  Some- 
times in  life  I  am  obliged  to  be  present  where 
low-lived,  slangy,  and  blasphemous  conver- 
sation is  going  on.  Of  course.  I  ti'y  to  stop 
it  when  there  seems  to  be  any  possible  way 
of  doing  so.  When  not.  I  try  to  bear  it  as 
well  as  I  can;  but.  oh  how  such  experiences 
do  help  me  to  appreciate  the  companionship 
of  clean,  pure,  intelligent  Christian  people  1  I 
have  often  said  to  myself  that  I  did  not 
know  how  much  I  loved  people  who  try  to 
Vte  good  in  God's  sight  until  I  had  to  mix  in 
with  those  who  were  all  for  worldly  things 
and  self. 

As  an  illustration,  just  contrast  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  dear  brother  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  with  the  extract  from  that  bee- 
journal: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:—!  wrote  to  Medina  for  your  present 
address.  You  must  long  ago  have  become  used  to 
praise,  and  I've  for  a  good  while  had  the  desire  to  be- 
stow some  of  it  upon  you,  but  have  liept  saying  to  my- 
self. "  He  'does  not  need  it — doesn't  know  me  personal- 
ly, any  w;iy;"  or.  "  So  many  have  said  fine  things  to 
him  that  he  doesn't  care  for  mine." 

Well,  I  looked  upon  your  picture  in  a  recent  Gi^eax- 
INGS,  and  then  meditated:  "  Now.  that  picture  is  ten 
years  old.  and  here  I've  not  written  to  Mr.  Root  yet, 
and  either  he  or  I  will  die  one  of  these  days  and  then 
I  shall  never  have  said  my  few  kind  words  to  him.  " 

In  the  word  we  have  a  picture  both  of  neglect  and 
lost  opportunities  in  the  sentence.  "The  harvest  is 
past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved." 
My  lapse  I  can  not  call  neglect,  for  I  have  blessed  you 
every  two  weeks  for  twenty  years  or  more,  upon  the 
arrival  of  Gleanings.  It  is  rather  a  fear  of  being  a 
little  too  presumptuous,  seeing  I  never  came  nearer 
you  in  a  material  way  than  in  annually  purchasing 


some  apiai-ian  supplies  either  at  the  Home  or  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Really  I  will  try  to  say  only  a  little,  Mr.  Root,  but  I 
mean  it  all.  It  is  that  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  thought  of  you  for  the  high-minded,  vigorous, 
honorable  methods  you  have  pursued  in  your  now 
greatly  increased  business,  and  call  your  attention 
not  only  to  what  it  all  means  right  now,  but  for  the 
future,  also,  in  getting  your  sons  and  sons-in-law  in 
the  correct  track  of  life's  doings.  Your  works  will 
follow  you  in  theirs.  The  boys  have  their  own  high 
mindedness  and  honor  as  personal  traits,  and  I  don't 
think  they  will  mind  my  giving  you  credit  for  steer- 
ing them  into  the  best  paths.  You  should  be  proud, 
not  only  of  what  you  started  and  struggled  to  main- 
tain for  years,  but  of  the  noble  way  in  which  the  boys 
are  continuing.  'A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance 
unto  his  children's  children.'  So  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  be  grateful  too.  and  in  the  best  way  proud, 
for  no  inheritance  in  this  world  is  the  equal  of  that 
from  fathers  and  mothers  of  integrity  and  Christian 
character.  Improved  by  them,  it  is  treasure  in  heav- 
en. It  can  not  be  rusted,  stolen,  wasted,  nor  lost.  It 
is  real  saving.  "  laid  up  in  store  for  themselves  against 
time  to  come." 

Please  let  me  tell  you,  also,  how  much  I  think  your 
semi-monthly  discourses  on  moral  and  religious 
themes  must  have  meant  to  hundreds  of  plain  homes, 
where  people  take  no  distinctively  religious  paper,  I 
have  been  a  pastor  for  twenty-five  years,  and  know 
that,  while  some  people,  like  Gallio,  "care  for  none  of 
these  things.  "  they  all  come  at  last  to  me  for  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  funerals,  and,  in  time  of  sickness, 
distress,  or  loss,  for  religious  comfort  and  "  the  ef- 
fectual fervent  prayer."  So  we  can  and  must  not 
stop  for  those  who  want  all  material  and  no  spiritual 
while  all  goes  well  with  their  health  or  their  bees, 
but  go  on  "casting  our  bread  upon  the  waters.  " 
"sowing  beside  all  waters.  "  We  get  it  back  with 
greater  interest  than  any  bank  but  heaven's  pays. 

Mav  the  Lord  bless  you  and  your  beloved  Mrs.  Root, 
She  mav  take  her  good  share  of  what  you  have  been 
and  are  to  past  and  present  patrons  of  your  house  and 
to  readers  of  Gleanings.  If  you  are  like  me  you  will 
be  giving  her  credit,  next  to  the  Lord  himself,  for 
what  vou  have  been  prompted  and  enabled  to  do. 

T.  C.  POTTEB. 

Glasgow,  Delaware,  March  19. 

Of  course,  the  dear  brother  who  writes  the 
above  greatly  exaggerates  what  I  have  done 
for  bee-keeping  or  for  the  world;  but  I  do 
not  know  but  it  is  allowable,  occasionally, 
for  those  who  have  worked  hard  for  years, 
to  let  the  world  see  the  encouragement  we 
get  in  the  way  of  kind  words  for  these  lives 
we  are  living. 

On  another  page  in  that  same  journal 
there  is  an  intimation  that  our  institution  is 
charging  greater  prices  to  bee-keepers  than 
we  need  to:  also  a  suggestion  in  regard  to 
our  "eloquent  silence"  in  the  matter.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  that  if  any  other  manufactur- 
ing establishment  can  supply  the  bee-keepers 
of  our  land  with  any  goods  at  lower  prices 
we  will  try  to  rejoice'with  all  the  rest  of  you; 
for  God  knows  that  I.  and,  I  think,  every 
meml)er'of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  seeking  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  bee- 
keepers in  our  land.  On  page  755  (June  1) 
I  told  my  neighbor  I  should  l)e  just  as  glad 
to  find  that  those  nice  maple-trees  came  on 
his  side  of  the  Avire  as  to  find  they  came  on 
my  side;  and  God  helped  me  to  make  my 
words  true.  Now,  if  you  can  buy  your  stuff 
for  less  money,  or,  on' account  of  freight,  get 
it  cheaper  by  purchasing  near  your  home 
than  to  buy  of  us.  I  will  in  like  manner  try 
to  be  just  as  glad  as  if  the  order  came  here: 
and  if  I  am  not  living  up  to  what  1  profess 
in  the  above,  may  God  help  me  in  my  efforts 
to  live  up  to  it. 

Just  a  word  in  closing,  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of   putting  any  thing  in  print  like 
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this  extract  from  that  journal.  So  far  as  irr 
are  coneernetl.  if  it  hurts  us,  let  it  hurt.  It 
will  do  lis  good  in  the  end.  But  I  fear  it 
will  hurt  and  damage  the  journal  that  gives 
it  place.  Ask  the  business  men  whom  you 
know  if  they  have  ever  seen  a  business  l)uilt 
up  by  unkind  flings  at  their  rivals  or  those 
in  the  same  kiiul  of  business.  Is  a  Iwsiness 
ever  built  up  by  tearing  your  neighl)or 
tlown?  I  think  the  general  verdict  will  lie 
that  the  spirit  of  our  text,  to  love  even  our 
Olenites,  if  we  have  such,  is  by  far  the  best 
policy:  ami  those  of  us  who  have  lived  to  see 
quite  a  number  of  bee-journals  started,  most 
of  them  to  go  down  after  a  short  existence. 
can  well  remember  that  unkind  tlings  at  the 
older  journals  have  never  seemed  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  bee-keepers  who 
patronize  pei'iodicals  devoted  to  our  industry. 
May  God  he  praised  for  the  brotherly  love, 
for  the  kintl  Christian  courtesy,  and  for  the 
good  fellowship  that  seems  to  exist  among 
the  bee-keepers  of  our  land,  large  and  small, 
high  or  low.  rich  or  poor:  and  may  God  help 
us  in  our  efforts  to  have  the  journals  repre- 
senting our  imlustry  maintain  this  same 
Christian  courtesy  hi  peace  and  good  will, 
that  we  may  set  the  example  l)efoi-e  the 
younger  ones,  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and 
to  try  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  i;s  and 
despitefully  use  and  perseciite  us. 

Just  as  I  finished  dictating  this  Home  pa- 
per the  following  came  to  hand  from  our 
good  friend  Frank  ]McGlade.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  very  appropriate  for  any  of  us  when 
we  feel  like  criticising  and  finding  fault  with 
other  people.  If  we  could  only  have  the 
grace  to  put  ourselves  right  side  by  side  with 
the  sinner,  it  might  be  a  little  more  hopeful 
for  •■earth"  as  well  as  "heaven."  Friend 
McGlade  says  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Will 
Carletou  originally. 

Ah.  me:  it  makes  a  sinner  wondrous  blue 

To  see  so  many  other  sinners  too; 

When  I  rake  oer  i/n/  faults,  and  then 

.See  just  the  same  in  other  men. 

It  makes  me  much  surprised  and  sad 

That  heaven  should  see  earth  turniny  out  so  bad. 


TILE   DRAINAGE — A    NEW    KINK. 

The  kink  may  not  be  new  to  all  of  you. 
]>ut  it  is  new  to  me,  and  new  so  far  as  I 
know.  The  water  had  a  fashion  of  getting 
into  one  corner  of  our  cellar  after  severe 
rainstorms.  After  trying  in  vain  to  keep  it 
out.  and  not  succeed"ing.  I  decided  that  the 
corner  of  the  cellar  should  have  a  special  tile 
drain  that  would  li-t  the  water  out  and  keep 
it  out:  and  as  this  drain  had  to  be  cut  right 


through  our  lawn.  Mrs.  Root  and  I  greatly 
disliked  to  have  a  lot  of  clay  mud  thrown  out 
and  an  unsightly  disfigurement  made  in  the 
lawn  that  would  be  visible  even  after  the 
ditch  was  finished.  We  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  that  kind  before,  and  the  memo- 
ry of  it  was  not  pleasant.  So  I  figured  out  a 
plan  that  has  suceeetled  so  well  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  it.  I  got  one  of  our  best  men.  an 
expei't  in  handling  a  spade,  especially  under- 
tlraining-tools.  He  first  stretched  a  line, 
and  then  with  a  very  thin  flat  spade  cut  out 
squares  of  sod.  say  a  foot  long  and  8  inches 
wide.  After  cutting  all  around  the  sod  with 
his  thin  spade  he  took  a  tool  that  is  used  for 
cleaning  out  the  bottom  of  ditches  in  laying 
tiles.  This  is  bent  so  while  standing  up  the 
blade  lies  pretty  nearly  fiat  or  level  on  the 
ground.  With  this  he  cut  into  the  squares 
of  sod  so  as  to  lift  them  up  and  put  them  in 
regular  order  at  one  side  of  the  ditch.  This 
was  all  done  with  very  little  damage  to  the 
lawn.  Then  he  commenced  up  near  the  cel- 
lar wall  and  dug  down  deep  enough  to^et  a 
four-inch  tile  under  the  wall  and  under  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar.  To  ilo  this,  of  course 
quite  a  lot  of  dirt  had  to  be  piled  up  by  the 
side  of  the  ditch  against  the  wall.  Then  aft- 
er carefully  grading  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
be  put  in  two  one-foot  tiles  besides  the  one 
that  went  under  the  wall.  Now,  when  he 
came  to  dig  out  the  dirt  for  the  next  two 
lengths  of  tile,  instead  of  throwing  it  upon 
the  bank  as  is  usually  done  in  draining,  he 
threw  it  on  top  of  the  two  lengths  of  tile. 
These  had  been  carefully  leveled  with  a  spir- 
it-level, using  a  level  long  enough  to  cover 
partly  three  lengths  of  tile.  The  dirt  was 
tramped  and  pounded  down  on  these  tiles 
clear  up  to  the  surface:  and  then  one  of  the 
squares  of  sod  was  put  on  top  of  the  dirt, 
letting  the  sod  stand  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  line  to  allow  for  settling.  You  see  this 
saves  handling  the  dirt  twTce.  Instead  of 
throwing  it  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  it  is  thrown 
on  the  tiles  already  laid:  then  two  more 
lengths  are  put  in.  carefully  leveled  with  a 
slight  down  grade,  and  dirt  thrown  over 
them  as  l)efore. 

The  thing  that  was  one  of  my  happy  sur- 
prises in  this  transaction,  and  the  one  that 
decided  me  to  have  it  put  in  print,  is  that  he 
dug  the  ditch  and  laitl  the  tiles  faster  than  I 
ever  had  anybody  do  it  who  thi'ew  the  dirt 
outside  of  the  ditch  and  then  shoveled  it  back 
again.  The  diagram  below  will  make  it  a 
little  plainer. 


A 


/" 


h/ 
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Let  the  upper  lines  A  A  I'epresent  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  B  is  a  shelf  to  stand  on. 
made  by  slicing  down  one  length  of  the  tile- 
spade.  C  is  the  l)ottom  of  the  ditch,  part  of 
it  being  covered  with  dirt.  When  shoveling 
on  the  dirt  you  always  want  to  leave  one  end 
of  the   tile  exposed:  ami  when   you   put  in 
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the  next  two  lengths  let  yonr  spirit-level  rest 
on  the  end  of  E.  D  is  the  uneven  surface 
of  dirt  piled  on  the  tiles. 

Now,  some  of  you  will  ol)jeet,  saying  you 
can  not  get  a  nice  grade  in  this  way.  Well, 
we  had  four-inch  tiles  and  a  pretty  good  fall. 
so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  laying  the  tiles 
,st>  they  would  work  perfectly.  In  case  you 
want  something  more  exact,  just  stretch  a 
■  line  of  wire  or  even  very  strong  twine  over 
your  head,  with  just  the  amount  of  fall  you 
want  the  bottom  of  the  drain  to  have.  This 
conl  or  wii'e  should  be  high  enough  to  clear 
your  heat!  while  digging  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  AVheu  you  have  got  it  on  just 
the  incline  you  want  it  for  the  liottom  of 
your  ditch,  cut  a  stick  that  will  just  reach 
from  the  top  of  the  tile  E  to  the  wire  over- 
head: or,  if  you  choose,  from  the  ])ottom  of 
the  ditch  where  the  tile  is  to  lie,  to  the  wire 
overhead.  Keep  this  stick  right  along  with 
you  while  you  dig,  and  you  can  easily  tell 
when  you  have  got  the  bottom  just  right. 
•The  wire  overhead  should  be  pulled  very 
tight,  and  supported  at  frequent  intervals. 
In  order  that  the  supports  may  be  out  of  the 
way,  drive  two  tong  stakes  each  side  of 
your  ditch,  say  three  feet  away  on  each  side. 
This  will  make  the  stakes  six  feet  apart. 
Now  nail  a  cross-piece  from  one  stake  to  the 
other,  the  exact  height  you  want  it.  Winil 
the  wire  ai"ouud  this  cross-piece  and  have 
these  supports  near  enough  so  that,  when 
you  sight  through  from  end  to  end  of  your 
wire,  there  is  no  visible  sag.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  ditch 
you  will  have  some  tiles  uncovered,  and  the 
dirt  that  you  threw  out  must  be  wheeled 
from  the  end  where  you  started:  or  if  your 
line  of  tiling  is  too  long,  get  some  more  ilirt 
from  a  nearby  place. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  if  a  rainstorm  comes 
(•n.  your  ditch  will  till  up  with  water  and 
have  no  outlet.  This  can  be  olniated  by 
commencing  at  the  outlet  instead  of  up  to 
the  wall  of  the  house  as  we  ■  did.  In  that 
case,  if  your  ditch  gets  deeper  into  the  ground 
as  you  progress,  you  would  have  to  leave 
little  piles  of  surface  dirt  to  Ije  taken  away  or 
moved  up  to  the  point  where  you  stop. 
Throw  this  dirt  on  some  boards,  an  old  <loor. 
or.  l)etter  still,  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  then 
you  can  pick  it  all  up  quickly  without  dis- 
ligurement  to  your  lawn  ov  other  grounds. 

Now  I  submit  the  matter  to  those  who 
have  ilone  a  good  deal  of  tile-laying.  Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  the 
dirt  may  be  handled  h/d  oiicc'^  And  then 
there  is  another  thing:  When  you  have  the 
ridge  of  dirt  piled  up  along  your  ditch,  ami 
a  severe  rainstorm  comes  on.  it  is  a  nasty 
mess  to  get  liack  again.  If  you  wait  until  it 
dries  off,  then  it  is  a  good  deal  more  W(jrk 
to  handle  than  to  handle  fresh  dirt.  If  it  is 
thrr)wn  on  to  grass  or  weeds  it  is  still  more 
ditficult  to  get  it  all  back  into  the  ditch 
again.  Of  course,  where  you  have  a  big  job 
you  can  plow  the  dirt  l)ack  with  a  team.  I 
am  familiar,  I  think,  with  most  of  the  short 
cuts  in  tile  drainage — not  only  those  given  in 
our  own  book,  but  l)y  other  authors — and  I 


have  never  seen  my  plan  of  moving  the  dirt 
Imt  once  (and  having  the  job  all  finished,  as 
you  go  along)  mentipned.  Once  before 
when  we  were  laying  some  IH-inch  sewer- 
pipe  I  adopted  the  same  plan — had  the  man 
who  was  digging  throw  the  dirt  on  top  of 
the  two-foot  piece  that  he  had  just  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch.* 

A  couple  of  weeks  have  now  passed,  and 
we  have  had  several  good  showers  since  the 
dit(4ies  were  laid  through  our  lawn;  but  the 
jolj  was  so  well  done  that  one  can  hardly 
find  the  place  where  the  ditch  was  made 
through.  In  fact,  no  one  would  ever  notice 
there  had  been  any  distigui'ement  unless  you 
took  pains  to  point  out  to  him  where  tiie 
ditch  had  been  cut  through. 


SELECTING     YOUH    SEED     POTATOES   AT    DIG- 
GING-TIME. TO   BE   PLANTED   ANOTHER 
YEAR,   ETC. 

In  our  last  issue  I  gave  you  a  glimpse  of 
what  wonderful  things  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  the  use  of  lietter  seed  in  planting  corn. 
Our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  issued  a 
little  bulletin,  dated  June  15.  1906.  No.  58.  on 
the  early  and  late  blight  of  potatoes,  and  how 
to  combat  them.  Well,  this  circular  strikes 
on  doing  the  same  thing  with  potatoes  that 
Prof.  Holden  recommends  for  corn.  In  our 
potato-book  I  gave  the  results  of  selecting 
seed  from  certain  hills  that  stayed  green  aft- 
er all  the  rest  were  withered  and  dead.  This 
seed,  when  planted,  gave  us  entire  rows  of 
potatoes  that  remained  green  when  all  the 
rest  were  dead.  Here  is  what  the  Experi- 
ment Station  says  in  regard  to  it: 

When  dug-  and  weighed  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age  total  yield  of  the  resistant  rows  was  2.5  per  cent 
greater  than  of  the  non-resistant  row,  and  the  yield 
of  marketable  potatoes  was  4ii  per  cent  greater. 

Besides  the  selection  of  blight-resistant  varieties, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
building  up  varieties  which  will  be  resistant  to  the 
early  blight  by  selecting  seed  from  resistant  hills. 
All  of  the  extra  labor  necessary  is  to  go  over  the  rows, 
when  most  of  the  vines  are  badly  blighted,  and  drive 
a  stake  at  each  hill  which  shows  a  resistant  tendency, 
these  hills  to  be  dug  by  hand  and  saved  for  seed. 

When  digging,  all  hills  which  are  poor  in  yield,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  very  resistant  to  blight, 
should  be  thrown  out.  By  islanting  the  seed  and  sav- 
ing all  of  the  product  to  plant  for  seed  another  year, 
a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  secured  in  two  or  three 
seasons  to  plant  a  considerable  area.  In  the  Station 
tests,  the  seed  from  resistant  hills  has  retained  that 
characteristic  for  three  years. 

HOW   IT  PAYS  TO   SPRAY   FOR   BLIGHT. 

In  regard  to  the  benefit  of  spraying  for 
blight,  the  same  circular  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing: 

Soon  after  the  spraying  of  August  .5th  had  been 
made,  the  vines  on  the  unsprayed  area  were  blighted 
very  badly.  The  difference  between  the  sprayed  and 
the  unsprayed  vines  became  more  marked  each  day 
until  the  first  of  September,  when  the  unsprayed  vines 


*  The  steeper  you  pile  the  dirt  on  the  line  D.  the  less 
distance  you  will  have  to  pitch  it:  and  you  could  put 
in  three  tiles  at  a  time  instead  of  two  if  you  do  not 
ob,iect  to  throwing  the  dirt  a  little  further.  In  the 
diagram,  I  have  represented  cutting  down  two  steps 
in  depth;  and  with  good  soil  and  a  nice  slender  (SO-in. 
blade)  tiling-spade  you  coirid  get  down  three  feet  by 
making  only  two  steps.  If  you  prefer,  however,  to 
make  three  it  will  do  just  as  well,  but  you  would  have 
to  throw  the  dirt  a  little  further  on  the  first  spading. 
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were  dead  and  the  sprayed  vines  were  bliji-hting  very 
little. 

At  diyginsr-time  it  was  not  practicable  to  dig  the 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  area  of  each  of  the  plots  sep- 
arately. Instead,  a  cross-section  one  rod  long  was 
marked  off  on  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  parts  of 
each  of  nine  plots,  which  were  well  distributed  over 
the  area.  The  potatoes  in  these  sections  were  dug  by 
hand,  and  weighed.  The  average  gain  of  the  sprayed 
over  the  unsprayed  portion  was  36  per  cent,  or  89 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  Geneva  (New  York)  Station  has  been  conduct- 
ing co-operative  experiments  with  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  that  State.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
summary  of  Bulletin  264  of  that  Station: 

"In  fourteen  farmers'  business  experiments,  in- 
cluding 180  acres,  the  average  gain  due  to  spraying 
was  62i4  bushels  per  acre;  the  average  total  cost  for 
each  spraying,  93  cents  per  acre;  and  the  average  net 
profit,  based  on  the  market  price  of  potatoes  at  dig- 
ging time,  $24.86  per  acre." 


GRASSHOPPERS 


On  p.  874  j\Ir.  J.  A.  Green  asks  what  can 
he  done  with  grasshoppers.  J.  C".  Pratt,  of 
Glenellyn.  111.,  says  try  turkeys.  Our  friends 
who  have  read  tlie  tomato-book  will  remem- 
Ijer  Mrs.  Cummins"  Mock  of  turkeys  for  to- 
mato-worms. Well,  a  l)ee-keeper  in  Mis- 
souri some  years  ago  told  me  he  had  a  flock 
of  turkeys  that  would  rid  a  field  of  grass- 
hoppers by  spreading  out  a  rod  or  less  apart, 
and  marching  across  the  field  in  a  systematic 
way:  and  it  was  my  pleasure  one  afternoon 
to  see  them  cross  tlie  field  in  just  that  way. 
Now,  where  grasshoppers  are  very  plentiful, 
as  I  have  seen  them,  it  would  take  a  big  flock 
of  turkeys  to  do  the  work:  but  turkeys  are 
good  property  after  they  have  gobljl'ed  up 
the  grasshoppers.  Can  "  somebody  tell  iis 
more  about  if.' 


cotton's  CONTROLLABLE  BEE-HIVE. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  all  al)out 
Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton  and  her  "Controlla- 
ble" bee-hive,  of  West  Gorham,  Me.  Well, 
in  the  past  few  months  inquiries  have  come 
in  regard  to  a  bee-hive  advertised  to  give 
wonderful  results  in  yields  of  honey.  It 
now  comes  from  C.  B."  Cotton,  of  Gorham. 
yie.  The  price  of  drawings,  specifications, 
measurements,  etc..  for  making  this  wonder- 
ful hive  is  $4.00.  I  sent  the  money  as  soon 
as  I  saw  the  advertisement:  and  after  wait- 
ing quite  a  while  they  came  to  hand.  Now. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  against  any 
brother  who  claims  "to  be  a  rival  to  our  es- 
tablishment in  the  manufacture  of  hives:  but 
it  seems  to  me  $4.00  is  a  very  high  price  to 
charge  for  what  can  be  printed  on  tivo  small 
sheets  of  paper.  Of  course,  a  little  l)ook 
comes  with  the  specifications:  Init  this  book 
has  only  43  small  pages:  and  $4.00  ought  to 
purchase  quite  a  liljrary  of  the  best  bee- 
books —  yes.  and  a  journal  or  two  included. 
I  judge  friend  Cotton  does  not  succeed  in 
finding  many  purchasei's  at  $4.00  for  his 
meager  instri'ictious.  for  last  June  he  reduced 
the  price  to  $2.00:  and  a  letter  containing 
various  circulars  has  just  l)een  sent  me.  ask- 
ing if  I  would  advise  sending  only  $1.00  for 
the  whole  outfit.  A  label  is  pasted  on  the 
circular,  which  reads  as  follows: 


••Price  reduced  to  §1.00  for  3b  days  from 
July  18." 

Now.  the  price  might  he  reduced  to  ten 
cents  and  still  make  a  profit^ — that  is,  if  one 
has  plenty  of  customers.  Mr.  (."otton  does 
not  advertise  in  any  of  the  l>ee-joiirnals. 
This  of  itself  is  a  little  significant.  Another 
thing,  whenever  you  think  of  going  into  a 
new  industry — especially  any  thing  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture — by  all  means  first  sul> 
scrilje  to  some  of  the  standard  journals  re- 
garding the  business,  or  pui'chase  some  of 
the  standard  books  that  are  ofl'ered  at  a  fair 
price.  The  books  and  the  journals  will  cei'- 
tainly  contain  every  thing  that  is  new  and 
valuable  in  regard  to  any  industry  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Like  Mr.  Ficklin,  Mr.  Cotton  claims  that 
he  has  a  new  invention  for  preventing 
swarms  from  going  off  into  the  woods.  This 
invention  consists  in  taking  a  slali  of  hem- 
lock or  other  wood,  with  the  rough  bark  re- 
maining on  it.  It  is  supported  on  two  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  with  the  bark  side 
down.  He  says  if  several  of  these  slabs  are 
placed  20  or  30  feet  in  front  of  the  hives,  the 
bees  will  not  cluster  on  any  thing  else. 
Now,  if  this  is  true  it  may  compensate  me  in 
part  for  the  $4.00  I  sent.  The  drawings  and 
specifications  contain  nothing  that  is  not 
well  known.  The  hive  is  simply  a  very 
large  bee-hive  containing  a  large  number  of 
section  boxes  above  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
hive.  Even  after  having  paid  $4.00  there  is 
not  a  good  picture  of  a  finished  bee-hive 
anywhere  in  the  specifications  or  pamphlet. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  getting  great  yields  of 
honey  is  by  heavy  feeding  until  just  before 
clover  comes  in.  so  that  they  will  be  I'eady 
to  put  the  whole  crop  into  the  sections.  He 
says,  give  a  single  colony  from  5  to  10  lbs. 
every  night  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  No 
douljt  this  sort  of  treatment,  just  before  the 
yield  from  clover  commences,  would  give  a 
big  yield  of  honey,  but  I  should  lie  afraid 
some  of  this  hundred  pounds  or  more  of  su- 
gar might  get  into  the  boxes:  but  even  this 
is  no  new  thing. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  find  the 
following  in  the  American  Isstic: 

Every  family  that  has  a  farm  or  garden  can  keep 
honey-bees  in  Controllable  hives,  and  raise  honey  for 
family  use  or  for  market.  One  hundred  dollars  profit 
from  one  Controllable  hive  of  bees  in  one  year.  Lots 
of  honey  and  lots  of  money  keeping  bees.  No  stings. 
No  trouble  in  swarming  time.  No  loss  in  winter. 
Something  new  in  bee  management.  For  particulars, 
write  C.  B.  Cotton,  Gorham,  Me. 

Friend  Cotton  will  surely  not  object  to  our 
giving  his  advertisement  free  of  charge. 

Now  read  the  clipping  below,  which  comes 
from  Mrs.  Cotton's  circular  printed  just  27 
years  ago: 

Drawings  and  illustrations,  with  printed  directions 
for  managing  bees  on  my  plan,  with  recipe  for  feed, 
every  thing  so  plain  as  to  be  readily  understood.  All 
sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  .States  or  Can- 
ada on  receipt  of  four  dollars. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton.  West  Gorham,  Me. 

Dec.  1.  1879. 

And  yet  the  new  advertisement  says. 
"Something  new  in  l)ee  management. ' " 
You  will  notice  that  the  price  then  was  $4.00, 
just  as  it  is  now. 
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Temperance. 


PKOHIBITIOX    KANSAS. 

I  take  pleasure  iu  giving  the  followiug. 
wliich  I  flipped  from  tlie  Medina  Gazette: 

How  is  that  in  prohibition  Kansas  there  are  33 
founties  without  a  poorhouse,  and  almost  as  many 
without  a  man  in  jail?  In  Ohio  you  can  not  name  a 
county  that  has  not  a  poorhouse  and  whose  jails  are 
empty.  It  is  up  to  the  yountr  men  of  to-day.  Stay 
away  from  liquor  as  you  would  from  a  deadly  snake; 
and  when  you  have  trrown  up.  fijfht  it  as  hard  as  you 
can  that  our  country  may  become  clean.  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  that  day. — Conaresginan  Webber. 

A  good  deal  of  fun  has  for  years  past  been 
poked  at  prohibition  Kansas:  but  may  God 
speed  the  day  when  we  shall  have  more 
States  that  can  give  us  sut-h  a  record  as  the 
al)0ve. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TEMPERANCE  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINT  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  American 
Issue: 

THE   LIQUOK    TRAFFIC    SEES    THE    HANDWRITING    ON 
THE  WALL. 

To  be  honest  and  not  deceive  ourselves,  if  we  glance 
over  this  yreat  country  we  find  that  prohibition,  local 
option,  hitfh  license,  and  unjust  liquor  restrictions  are 
in  the  ascendency,  and  yrowing-  more  popular  in  the 
different  States  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before. 
Peer  into  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet;  then  read  the 
city  ordinances;  visit  the  council  chambers  in  the  vari- 
ous cities;  visit  the  different  lejiislatures  and  halls  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  consult  with  your  law- 
makers, and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  combina- 
tions arrayed  against  the  traffic  that  we  represent. 
The  truth  is,  the  enemy  is  jfaining  ground  rapidly  up- 
on us.  and  we  are  being  overpowered  by  the  tremen- 
dous forces  battling  against  us;  and  just  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  gaining  ground,  just  that  rapidly  we  are  go- 
ing into  decline,  and  being  surrounded  and  hemmed 
in  by  these  adverse  forces. — Recent  address  of  Presi- 
dent of  Sational  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Perhaps  the  speaker  did  not  expect  that 
we  would  give  him  so  much  puljlicity:  but 
truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from. 


WHAT    WHISKY   DID    FOR   ONE    OF   THE    BEE- 
KEEPERS. 

The  story  below  i-arries  such  a  moral  with 
it  that  it  needs  to  be  given  publicity;  but  yet   I 
out  of  respect  to  the  bereaved  friends  I  omit 
names  and  address. 

I  have  read  several  of  A.  I.  Roofs  letters  on  temper- 
ance and  will  relate  how  my  neighbor  bee-keeper 
came  to  his  death.  He  went  to  a  certain  man  to  bor- 
row $2.5  to  send  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  bee-supplies.  He 
was  drunk  while  the  money  lasted.  Then  he  met 
another  man  and  asked  him  to  lend  him  .50  cents  to 
pay  his  fare  home.  The  man  told  him  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain place  and  get  the  .50  cents,  and  have  it  charged 
to  him.  He  went  and  procured  ii;3..50  (instead  of  50  cts. ) 
and  spent  it  for  whisky.  Then  he  walked  home  and 
got  a  lot  of  honey  ready,  took  it  to  a  neighboring  city, 
and  was  drunk  there  three  or  four  days.  Then  he 
took  a  boat  for  home,  and  by  mistake  landed  at  the 
wrong  place  with  a  quart  bottle  of  whisky.  On  the 
road  home  he  fell  and  struck  his  head  on  the  stub  of  a 
pine  log,  and  died  right  there.  His  body  lay  in  the 
road  about  24  hours  before  he  was  found.  He  had 
over  100  colonies  of  bees  and  plenty  of  honey.  Whis- 
ky is  the  root  of  evil,  /  think.  Mr.  Root's  letters 
are  such  as  I  enjoy  reading. 

Caswell,  Ala. 

With  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  above  ,true 
story  will  prove  to  l)e  a  warning  to  other 
bee-keepers,  even  though  they  drink  just  a 
little,  we  send  it  out. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


MODERN     METHODS     OF    TESTING     MILK     AND     MILK 
PRODUCTS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  published 
by  the  O.  Judd  Co.  It  contains  over  200  pages  fairly 
well  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth;  price  T5  cents  post- 
paid. I  looked  it  all  through  in  hopes  I  should  find 
something  in  regard  to  methods  of  preserving  and 
caring  for  milk  in  the  average  home;  but  the  purpose 
of  the  book  seems  to  be  mainly  to  head  off  all  sorts  of 
adulteration  and  swindling  in  the  milk  business. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
very  lives  of  the  little  babes  in  our  land  depend  on 
giving  them  pure  unadulterated  milk,  you  can  see 
that  the  matter  is  one  of  vast  importance,  especially 
to  those  who  live  in  cities,  and  are  liable  to  be  vic- 
tims of  these  fiends  in  human  shape  who  would  rob 
these  little  ones  of  their  lives  in  order  to  make  a  few 
more  pennies. 

The  book  not  only  treats  of  methods  of  detecting 
adulteration  in  milk,  but  considers  also  testing  and 
detecting  fraud  in  butter  and  cheese.  It  considers  e.s- 
pecially  methods  of  deciding  which  is  real  butter  and 
which  is  oleomargarine  or  any  of  the  adulterants  of 
dairy  products.  We  can  mail  the  book  from  this 
office.  

.\LL  ABOUT  CUCUMBERS. 

Bulletin  2-54,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  is  all  devoted 
to  cucumbers,  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  de- 
scription of  growing  cucumbers  for  early  market  in 
cold-frames.  The  illustrations  make  me  think  of  my 
chapter  in  the  tomato-book  on  how  to  support  a  fam- 
ily on  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions I  judge  to  be  quite  valuable.  Forcing  cucum- 
bers in  greenhouses  is  also  considered  and  well  illus- 
trated. Under  the  directions  for  pollination  by  hand 
they  state  that  "  in  large  establishments  where  hand 
pollinating  is  out  of  the  question,  a  colony  of  bees  is 
put  in  the  house  to  accomplish  the  work."  And  this 
reminds  me  that  I  saw  a  very  successful  cucumber 
greenhouse  at  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  a  few 
days  ago.  A  colony  of  bees  was  placed  up  under  the 
ridge,  and  they  seemed  to  do  the  work  very  effectual- 
ly in  poUenizing  the  blossoms.  When  the  weather 
got  to  be  warm  enough  they  lost  a  good  many  bees  by 
their  going  out  of  the  ventilators.  Of  course,  they 
would  get  back  into  their  hive  all  right  if  the  venti- 
lators were  open;  but  when  they  happened  to  be  clos- 
ed toward  night  some  of  the  bees  were  lost.  Every- 
body interested  in  the  growing  of  cucumbers  should 
have  this  cucumber  bulletin.  Address  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BATTERY-TESTERS. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  a  little  instrument  for 
testing  the  power  of  a  dry  battery,  such  as  is  used  in 
automobiles,  gasoline-boats,  or  gasoline-engines  in 
general.  The  manufacturers  told  me  they  have  re- 
ceived quite  a  good  many  orders  for  the  little  instru- 
ments, especially  from  the  South,  to  be  used  on  gas- 
oline-launches. Well,  there  has  been  so  much  inquiry 
we  have  decided  to  keep  them  in  stock.  No  two  dry 
batteries  hold  out  exactly  alike.  One  may  fail  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  another  may  hold  out  for  almost  a 
year.  Without  a  battery-tester  you  have  no  means  of 
telling  which  are  the  weak  ones;  and  a  good  many 
throw  out  the  whole  set  and  put  in  a  new  battery  when 
the  most  of  them  may  be  still  capable  of  doing  a  lot 
of  work.  I  am  well  aware  that  ammeters  costing  four 
or  five  dollars  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose;  but 
after  carefully  testing  a  good  ammeter  by  the  side  of 
one  of  these  cheap  battery-testers,  I  very  much  prefer 
the  latter,  which  cost  only  11.00  postpaid.  It  requires 
no  instructions  whatever.  It  can  be  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  test  a  weak 
battery  is  to  make  connection  with  the  two  poles,  A 
good  battery  will  make  the  little  coil  of  platina  wire 
quite  bright,  like  a  little  electric  lamp.  If  the  battery 
is  weak,  the  wire  will  show  just  a  little  red;  and  if  it 
does  not  get  redhot  at  all,  you  can  throw  the  battery 
out.  A  cheap  electric  alarm-bell,  costing  only  35 
cents,  will  answer  somewhat  the  same  purpose;  but  it 
is  a  good  deal  more  cumber.some  to  carry  about,  and 
does  not  indicate  the  exact  strength  of  the  partially 
played-out  battery.  All  who  use  dry  batteries  for 
running  a  gasoline-engine,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
for  that  matter,  will  save  money  by  having  one  of 
these  little  testers.  You  see  one  battery  with  a  tester 
is  all  you  need  to  -arry  on  a  trip,  in  place  of  carrying 
a  whole  set. 
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FAIRS 

Why  not  make  the  fairs  you  attend  profitable  as  well  as  instructive? 
Make  a  good  honey  exihbit  and  secure  awards.  Then  use  your  time  to 
advantage  soliciting  subscriptions  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Gleanings  makes  very  liberal  inducements  in  regular  commissions 
besides  large  cash  prizes.     This  matter  is  worth  looking  into. 

County  and  State  Fair  Contest 

Prizes,  $10,  $5,   $3,  $2. 

To  induce  bee-keepers  generally  to  enter  our  Fair  Contest  we  make 
the  following  very  liberal  prizes  over  and  above  the  regular  com- 
missions earned.  For  the  party  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers, 
$10;  for  the  second  largest,  $5;  for  third  largest  list,  $3;  for  the  fourth 
largest  list,  $2;  fifth  to  tenth,  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture.     Subject  to  the  following 

OOIMDITIOIMS 

First.— That  subscriptions  entered  in  con-  Third.— That    contest  closes  Nov.  15th, 

test  are  obtained  at  the  fair  on  dates  and  announcement   will  be  made  in 

named  in  application  below,  or  ob-  Dec.  ist  Gleanings. 
tained  as  results  of  work  during  fair. 

Fourth. — That  only  one  agent  will  beap- 

Second.— That  yearly   subscriptions  may  pointed  for  any  one  fair, 
be  either  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our 

regular  rates.  Two  trial  subscriptions  Fifth.— That     advertising!   matter     sent 

(new  names,  6  mos.)    are  equivalent  is  to  be  carefully  distributed  to  best 

to  one  year's  subscription.  advantage. 


ECUT  HEREE 


Date 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Fair  Contest  Department. 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Fair  Contest. 
Send  to  my  address,  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which  will  aid  me  in  obtain- 
ing subscriptions.     I  have  read  conditions,  and  agree  to  them. 


Date  0/  Fair Name 

Name  of  Fair P-  O 

I  can  use sample  copies  of  Gleanings.  State. 
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GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 

EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Lines  monthly  masrazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  location, 
engaging  in  other  business,  want  a  winter 
home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place  for  all- 
the-year-round  residence,  want  an  orange- 
grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a  pineapple 
grove — in  fact,  anything,  and  want  it  in 
Virginia.  theCarolinas.  Georgia,  Alabama, 
or  Florida,  the  magazine  will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with  other 
handsomely  illustrated  literature  descrip- 
tive of  the  South  and  its  wonderful  re- 
sources and  progress. 


r 


J.  -W.  ■WHITE 

Gen.   Indus.   A^t.,   PortstnotitHt  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnn. 


A  Note  to  Nccdicworkers! 

Women  who  do  fancy  work  will  be  interested  in 
this  news.  Our  Art  Needlework  Department  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  lady  who  is  known  as 
an  authority  on  needlework  in  this  country— a 
graduate  of  a  famous  European  Fancywork 
school. 

Consequently  you  can  count  upon  our  supplying 
you  with  every  thing  for  fancywork,  embroidery, 
and  lace-making. 

Ladies'  Corset  Covers,  stamped  for  eyelet  em- 
broidery— on  sheer  nainsook— materials  included 
lor  working— also  paper  pattern;  .50c  for  outfit. 

"Home  Sweet  Home"  pillow-top— beautifully 
tinted  on  art  ticking,  ready  to  embroi4er.  2.5c. 

Porch  Cushion-covers  and  Pillow-tops — tinted 
ready  for  use;  a  large  variety  of  designs — 15e. 

Address  M.  O.  D.  Department 


H(l»VTHETELEPHOHE| 
HEIPJTHEFARMER 


'YouWaotTbis  Free  Book 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques- 
tion is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd  ■  Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers'  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers'  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F8(j  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 
Write  for  it  today. 

Stromber  d  "Carlson 
Telephone  Mid*  Company 


BOCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at  factory 

prices   by  return  freight.     Golden  Italian  or   Red-clover  queens  by  return  mail.     Untested,  75c-   select 

untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25;  select  tested,  $2.25.    Full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives,  and  nuclei. 

H.  M.  Arnd,  Propr.  YorK  Honex  ®.  Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191  and  193  Superior  St.,  Chicago.  Ills 
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"  If  Goods  are  viranted  cfuicK,  send  to  Potider." 

CstablisHed     1889 

Bcc-Kccpers'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  1 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Notice  ! 

During  this  month  (September)  I  am  offering  a  special  discount 

of  seven  (7)  per  cent    for    cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next 

•   season's  use.     After  Octoljer  1st  the  discount  will  be  six  per  cent. 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  Honey-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smoKers, 
Bee-veils,  Ponder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  E-very  Tbin^  used    by  Bee-Keepers. 

BEESWAX  ^V ANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  dcliveretl  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.  Make  small  shipments  l)y  express  ;  large  shipments  liy  freight.  Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
l)()rs.  write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter   S.   Pouder 

513-5  Massacbtisetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary  ? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  P0INT5  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  he;ulquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
Itee-keepers'  supplies    always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  lie  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.    G.    ACKLIN,    M.\NAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DOYOUKNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  wei-e  forced 
to  doul)le  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  till 
orflers  promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Foun- 
dation   is    tough,    clear,    and 
transparent,  alid  has  the  nat- 
ural color  of    beeswa.x. 


AGENT.S    FOR    DITTMERS    FOUNDATION 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson.   Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville.  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor.. Wei wyn  Sta.,  Herts.  Eny. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto.  Ont..  Can. 


Our  warehouse  is  well 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  bee- 
keepers" supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 


Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretchmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant^s  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping>point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  irnported  French  tulle  veiling.  Cotton, 
with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs.— Your  advanced  bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is,  as  adver- 
tised, the  best  on  the  market.    Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils. 

Platteville.  Wis.,  April  14, 1906.  N.  E.  France. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


We  Manufacture 

the  finest,  whitest,  no-drip  basswood  SHIPPING-CASE  on  the  market  to-day. 
Covers  and  bottoms  are  of  ONE  PIECE.  Everything-  is  POLISHED  on  both 
sides,  and  a  better  case  can  not  be  had  at  any  price.  We  can  furnish  them  in 
single  or  carload  lots  to  fit  any  number  or  style  of  section.  Large  quantities 
of  all  the  standard  sizes  on  hand.  .  .  As  a  special  offer  we  will  sell  you  25 
cases  to  hold  24  sections,  complete  with  NAILS,  PAPER,  and  GLASS  at  $4.00. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Furnish  corrugated  paper  if  desired. 
We  can  furnish  vou  with  any  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary.  Our  catalog  is 
free.      .      .      PROMPT  SHIPMENT  and  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

Nicollet   Island,    No.  20,   Minneapolis.  Minnesota 


Goods   at 
ices. 


Bee  Supplies,   kll^t'o'^^'p'r 

Best  of  everything  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Large  and   complete  stock.     Fine   Italian 
and  Caucasian  queens.     Prompt  service.     Catalog  free.     Get  our  prices  before  ordering. 

C.  M.  Scott  6l  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I004  East  Washin&;ton  Street 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in' use: 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        »<•'<»       V*        i^*       y» 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


Pretty  Recognition 

xu-     A'*^^  *°  ^**?™  ^  ??J^^    ^  Smoke  Engine  to   order  per   mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,      I  am  pleased,"  and  signed  her  name 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twentv- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out- 
don  t  daub  themselves  all  over  We  are  the  most  extensive  excliigivelv 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world.  ««>«.fKci^ 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwcll,  Mich. 


r>         M      T>-      u  T^     .  Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 

Dear  Mr.   Bingham :-Enclo3ed  find  money-order  for   a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.    I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


Third 


Photo    Contest 


We  want  bright  interesting  photos  to  illus- 
trate GLEANINGS.  Send  in  those  you  think 
suitable,  and  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  one  of 
the  prizes  below. 


PRIZES 


Class  A.— Photos  of  general  interest,  exclud. 
ing  swarms  and  apiaries.  Prizes:  First,  $5.00- 
second,  $3.00;  third.  $2.00;  fourth,  ABC,  cloth' 

Class  B.— Photo  of  swarms.  Prizes:  First, 
.$3.00;  second,  $2.(Xi;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture; 
fourth.  Gleanings  one  year. 

Class  C— Photo  of  apiary.  Prizes:  First,  $3.00; 
second,  $2.00;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Special.— Photos  that  do  not  win  prizes  but 
which  we  can  use  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
$1.00  each. 


CONDITIONS  i 


Contest  closes  November  1st. 

All  photographs  should  be  marked  "  For  Con- 
test," and  have  name  and  address  attached. 
Prize-winning  photos  become  our  property.  No 
photo  returned  unless  stamps  are  sent.  We 
prefer  unmounted  prints  toned  to  a  light-red- 
dish color  on  solio  paper. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Photo-contest  Department 
Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)-The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  m  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing 
enjoyable  reading,  and  easy  understandine-' 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.-A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim 
plest  method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE. -Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm 
mg  for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid 
50  cts.  ' 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS  — 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL   BRANCHES   AND   AGENCIES 
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BANK  NG  BY  MA  L 


Depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  tint  I  onr  method  of  sending  deposits 
by  mail  satisfactory  in  every  vvaJ^  for 
the  I'eason   that  they  not  only  receive 


4 


PER   CENT 

inte:rest 


l)Ut  they  olitain  the  greatest  safety  by 
having  their  money  in  the  care  of  a  re- 
sponsille  and  safe  banking  institution. 
Onr  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  11  auagement.  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for   the  booklet  to-day. 


tH^ SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

--  BANK  COMPANY     — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root.  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzeb.  Cashier. 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Buy    your    shipping--cases,    etc..   of 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ar  d  save  freight  charges,  and  time. 
A  complete  stock  on  hand  ready  for 
shipment.  Comb  honey  wanted  in 
no-drip  cases;  also  beeswax.    .    .    . 


10  s,  Discount 

During  September! 

In  order  to  liven  np  Inisiness 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  ten  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Septem- 
l)er  for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :    Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOTS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping   facilities    in    the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dub 


OlS, 


Pennsylvania 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  eomljines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  anil 
cheapest  one-pouutl  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .     . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


WE  HAVE  been   breeding  this  wonderful  race  of 
bees  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during  all   this 
time  we  have  been  making  very  careful  selec- 
tions, and  we  now  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  races  of  Camiolan  bees  in  this  country. 

They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  and  prolific;  the  best  of 
workers;  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters  healthier 
and  stronger  in  bees;  they  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  are  great  comb-builders,  and  their  sealed  combs 
are  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Also  Breeders  of  Golden  and 
L-eatKer   Italians 

No  foul  brood  or  other  bee-diseases  here.  Bees  and 
queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your 
postoffice  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Descriptive 
price  list  free. 

PRICES. -Untested  queen,  75c;  six,  $3.90;  doz.,  $7.00. 
T-sted,   $1.25.     Best    breeding,    $2  50.     Best    imported. 


$4  00.  One  L. -frame  nucleus.  75c;  two-L. -frame  nucle- 
us, $1.50;  three-L.-frame  nucleus,  $2.00.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus.  Special  prices  quoted  on 
large  orders  to  dealers. 

Banater  Bees  from  Hungary 
This  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead  over 
all  other  races,  all  points  considered,  that  we  have  seen. 
The  three  colonies  we  are  testing  are  strong  in  bees;  do 
not  offer  to  bwarm;  are  great  honey- gatherers;  build 
snowy  white  combs,  and  are  very  gentle;  in  fact,  no 
smoke  is  needed  to  handle  them.  They  resemble  the 
Carniolans  in  color,  though  somewhat  darker.  We  have 
never  seen  a  race  of  bees  with  so  many  desirable  qual 
ities.  We  shall  breed  a  limited  number  of  queens  for 
sale,  and  have  started  a  queen-rearing  apiary  five  mile:- 
from  other  bees,  and  expect  to  have  laying  bees  ready 
to  mail  by  July  15.  Price  $5.00  each.  Pure  mating  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


F.  A.  LocRhart  CSL  Co.,  LaKe  George.  New  Yorh 
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$3300  to  the  Pacitlc  Coast 


From  Chicago,  every  day  from  September  15 
to  October  31,  inclusive.  Only  $33,  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  many  other  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  $30  to  Ogden  or  Salt 
Lake  City.  Low  rates  to  hundreds  of  other 
points.       .       .      Name  your  exact  route — the 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paui  and 
Union  Pacific— Soutliern  Pacilic  Line 


Tickets  good  in  through  tourist  sleeping-cars. 
Rate  for  double  berth,  Chicago  to  Pacific-coast 
points,  only  $7.  Through  tourist-cars  to  Cal- 
ifornia leave  Union  Station,  Chicago,  at  10:25 
P.M.  daily.  For  complete  information  (free) 
about  rates,  routes,  tickets,  and  reservations 
write  to-day  to 


F.  A.  MILLER,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 
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HONEY-JARS! 

A  neat  package  is  a  great  help  to  the  sale  of  your  extracted  honey. 
A  glass  jar  is  the  favorite  for  many  markets.  Some  retail  trade 
demands  one  style  and  some  another.  We  can  supply  you  with 
what  you  want. 


iSimplex  Honey«jars 

This  is  a  new  jar  with  glass  screw-top 
and  rubber  gasket  fitted  to  the  taper 
screw  on  jar,  which  seals  absolutely  air- 
tight. We  consider  it  the  handsomest 
jar  we  sell  for  one  pound  of  honey. 
Your  honey  in  these  jars  is  sure  to 
attract  attention  and  have  a  ready  sale 
in  any  grocery. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  Simplex 
jars  in  partitioned  cases  of  two  dozen 
each,  ready  to  reship,  when  filled,  at 
$1.00  per  case;  ten-case  lots  or  over,  at 
95  cts.;  fifty-case  lots  at  90  cts.  We 
can  ship  either  from  Medina,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and,  after 
Sept.  1,  from  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


No.  25  Jars 

This  is  our  standard  jar — holding  one 
pound  of  honey.  We  have  sold  this  jar 
for  years,  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  honey- package  we  ever  han- 
dled. It  has  opal  cap  with  rubber  ring 
and  tin  screw  rim.  Put  up  in  re  ship- 
ping-cases of  two  dozen.  Prices  same 
as  Simplex  jars  quoted  above. 


Tip-top  Honey-jars 

This  is  a  new-style  jar  sealed  with 
a  rubber  ring  under  rim  of  a  glass  top 
held  securely  with  spring- top  fastener. 
This  fastener  is  applied  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  bottles  and  jars  used  for  different 
purposes.  We  have  selected  two  styles 
among  them  all  as  being  most  suitable 
for  honey.  The  one  and  two  pound 
square  jars  may  be  had  with  spring  top 
fastening  instead  of  cork  at  75c  per 
gross  extra.  We  furnish  in  two  sizps. 
Half-pound,  45c  per  dozen;  gross,  $4.50. 
One- pound,  50c  per  dozen;  gross,  $5.00. 


NO.  25  JAR 


TIP-TOP  JAR 


Ttxtnblersi 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  a  cheap  tumbler  to  put  up  a 
half-pound  of  honey  to  retail  at  10  cts. 
We  have  secured  a  stock  of  such  tum- 
blers at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  offer 
them  at  $4  00  per  barrel  of  24  dozen. 
This  is  less  than  1V4  cts.  apiece.  For 
less  than  barrel  lots  we  can  not  repack 
them  for  less  than  25  cts.  a  dozen;  or  we 
will  put  them  up  4  dozen  to  the  case 
with  partitions  ready  to  reship  when 
filled,  at  $1  00  a  case;  10-case  lots  at  95c. 


Mason  Frtiit-jars 

These  are  very  largely  used  for  can- 
ning fruit,  and  are  often  used  for  honey 
as  well.  As  we  buy  them  by  the  carload, 
we  can  make  the  following  prices  at 
Medina,  all  put  up  complete  vdth  porce- 
lain-lined caps  and  rubbers,  in  cases  of 
one  dozen: 


Size 

Doz. 

6  doz   1  12  doz 

Pint  

Quart  

V2-gallon 

$    52 

55 
75 

$3  00 

3  10 

4  10 

$5  75 
6  00 
8  00 

Triumph  wrench  for  Mason  caps,  15c 
each;  by  mail,  25  cts. 

Ball's  waxed  rings,  better  than  rub- 
bers, 5c  dozen;  postage  3c. 


Sample  Mailin^-blocKs 

Price  each,  6c;  by  mail.  8c.        "■""^  "TI 

These  are  small   wide-mouthed  glass 

bottles,   which   hold   V2  oz..   with  cork, 

,  put  up    in    a    mailing-block,   with    top 

which  screws  on  and  is  easily  removed. 


Honey-labels 

We  print  them  in  large  and  small  lots; 
over  fifty  styles.  Write  for  sample- 
book  and  prices. 


Prompt  iSHipment 

All  of  our  branches  and  agents  are 
well  supplied.  Write  the  one  nearest 
you. 


The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

44  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1635  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

144  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago  Mechanic  Falls,  iVIe.  1024  Miss.  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1100  Maryland  Avenue.  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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At  St.  I^ouis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


BlanKe  (Si  HauK 
Supply  Co. 

202>204     Market   .Street 

St.  Lotiis,  Mo. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALEIR  IN 

Dairymen's 

and  Poultry-men's 

Supplies 


Low  freight.    , 
Factory  prices. 


Prompt  shipments. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Send  Us  Your  Order 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Fails,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'.S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


LEGAL 
ADVICE 
BY 
MAIL! 


Two  dollars  our  only  fee.  Right  your 
wrongs.  Understand  your  liabilities. 
Safeguard  your  property.  Secure  your 
interests.  Protect  your  family.  Relieve 
your  mind  of  trouble,  worry,  uncertainty, 
doubt.  Absolutely  confidential.  Advice 
under  laws  of  any  State.  NATIONAL 
LEGAL  BUREAU,  38  Court  Sq.,  Boston. 


Jelly-tumblers  at  Reduced  Prices 


You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly-tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers, and  keeping  your  market  supplied.  No  other 
glass  so  economical.    Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHiSER, 

301  Huntington  av.,  Buffalo,.  N.  Y. 


BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Three-banded 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens 75c:  6,  $4.25: 12,     8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00:6,    5.00:12,      9.00 

Tested  queens 1.00:6,    6.00;  12,    11.50 

Select  test«i  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 
Hondo,  Texas. 


YEARLING    QUEENS 

of  doubtful  mating,  J.  P.  Moore  Red-clover  strain.  3.5c 
each.  Also  single-comb  Buff  Orpington  cockrels  for 
sale  at  .*1.50,  $2.00,  $3.ai.  Root  German  wax-press,  $5.00. 
A.  H.  KsixxAgy,  -  Milroy,  Pern* 


DAUGHTERS  from  my  famous  SlOO.tXi   Red-clover 
breeder,  also  Golden  Italians,  .50c;  tested,  $1.00. 
H.  A.  Ross,  ITt^  Up.  Second  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Qtxeens  from  SO  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CbtxrcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 


HONEY-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  cap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00;  3  gross,  $13.50. 

11-ounce  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross,  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringliam 

105    ParK    Place,  N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
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Better  tKan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding- 
queens,  tor  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  ciueens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  '^  '^  V^  The  best  bees  known  are 
the  Banat  Caucasians.  The  gentlest  bees  known  are 
the  Caucasians.  The  nicest  bees  known  are  the  Gold- 
'en  Italians.  Banat  Caucasian  queen,  $3.00;  Caucasian 
queen.  i^.oO;  Golden  Italian  queen.  7.5  ets. 
Dele  Collii»s>  PH.  D.,  dnporitxm.  Pa. 

Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 

<— Before  June  15— ~  ^After  June  15—^ 
Italian  and  Carniolan 

Untested 75c;  $8.00  per  doz.  60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 

Tested $1.00;  11.00  per  doz.  75c;    8  00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested . . .  1.25;  12.00  per  doz.  1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested $1.00;  $11.00  per  doz.  75c:  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested 1.50;  16.00  per  doz.  1.00:  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  2.00;  20.00  per  doz.  1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen.    Fredericksburg.  Virginia 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-elover  Workers 

W.T.Davison,  Velpen,  Ind.,  says:  "When  other 
bees  are  loafing,  your  bees  go  to  work  on  red  clover, 
and  they  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  get-up  about  them 
that  tne  other  bees  don't  have.  They  have  never 
never  failed  to  work  on  red  clover,  and  many  times  I 
have  found  them  on  it  when  there  was  plenty  of 
white  clover.'' 


Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4  00;  dozen,  $7  50. 

Select  untested,  $1.00  fach;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

^afe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Desciip- 
tive  circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE.  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 
IMPROVED 

R.ed  -  clover     Italians 

for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  and  non- 
swarming  can  not  be  surpassed.  I  breed  for 
business  the  bees  that  will  fill  your  hives  with 
honey.  Untested  queens,  60  cents  each.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  always  guaranteed. 

C    demons,       -      Boyd,  K.y. 


H 


Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italian  queens.    Better  than  ever. 

Untested 60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested 75c      "         "      4.00 

Tested $1.00      "         "      5.00 

Selected  tested 1.25     " 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen.  .2.00 

Orders  filled  in  rotation.     .     Send  orders  to 

£.  A.  tSimmons,  Greenville,  A.la. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honf  y-gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untested,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75.  12  for  7.25;  tested,  $1.00  each.  6 
for  $5  00,  12  for  $9.00:  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Orders  Filled    Promptly 

by  Return  Mail 

Queens  from  our  fine  strain  of  three-band  Italians  will 
not  disappoint  you.  Bees  are  gentle,  and  the  best  of 
honey-gatherers.  Queens  are  large  and  prolific,  and 
every  one  guaranteed.  Untested,  50c:  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.00. 

J.  ^W.  K.  SHA'W    (SI   CO. 

Lroreauville,  Iberia  Par.,  Lo«xisian.a 


THe  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  1  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.Ceach;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each 
Iv.  H.  Robey.  IVortHiniTton.  W.  Va. 

Untested    Qiieens! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.  B.    Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

Italian  and  Caucasian 

pUEENS 

A  special  discount  is  now  offered  on  all  queens  and  bees 
to  be  delivered   before  the  close  of  the  season  of  1906. 
Pure  stock,  pure  mating,  and  excellence  of  grade  guar- 
anteed.    Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  R.  F.  D..  Yorkville.  Ills. 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

will  send  CHOICE  QUEENS  the  remainder 
of  the  season  at  the  following  prices: 

Grade.  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested $100      $2  50      $9  00 

Select  Tested 150       4  00      14  00 

Tested  ( 1905  rearing( 2  50 

Select  Breeding 5  00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10  00 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Requeeu 

Borodino,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  75c;  six.  $4.00;  twelve, 
$7.50.  Tested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00.  Twelve,  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 

Red-clover  and  Italian  Queens! 

Average  untested,  6.5c:  two 
for  $1.00.  Select  untested.  75c. 
Fine  tested  queens,  $1.00  each. 
Four-frame  nuclei,  fine  queen, 
in  painted  hive,  $3.75.  Remem- 
ber we  guarantee  our  queens 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as 
white  clover.  Get  my  circular. 
Queens  sent  in  rotation;  50  and  100  at  special  prices. 

G.  Routzahn,       Route  3,       Biglerville,  Penn. 
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QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  »t  tHe  Folio-wing' 
Prices  for  tHe  Balance  of  tHis  Sea- 
son Golden  or  Leather  •  colored 
Italian 

Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

We  have  good  leports  from  your  stock  from  time  to 
time.  George  W   York  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's  queens. 
B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  one  I  purchased  last 
year  that  gave  me  over  600  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  L.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

The  breeder  is  surely  a  very  fine  one;  her  daughters 
do  grandly.  Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown.  Pa. 

I  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced  bees 
that  beat  anything  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. E.  L.  Messenger,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splendidly. 
Each  colony  stored  at  least  75  pounds  of  honey. 

F.  P.  Merritt,  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I   bought  a  queen  from  you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  I  had  for  years.      H.  C.  Shirley, 
Cashier  of  Liberty  Bank,  Liberty,  S.  C. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  your 
queens  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at  Scuffle- 
town,  Ky.,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering  this  half- 
dozen.  C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who  said 
he  got  her  from  you.  She  made  me  193  sections  of 
honey  after  July  4th — the  best  my  other  queens  did  was 
64  sections.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  111. 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
dealing  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  references  you 
can  refer  to  me,  as  I  can't  recommend  you  too  highly. 
Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  one  hive  of 
bees  among  my  45  colonies  containing  a  queen  from 
you  that  $50.00  will  not  buy. 

Morris  Coon,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a  hive 
May  25th.  In  July  I  brushed  a  swarm;  had  a  swarm  in 
August,  and  took  off  75  boxes  of  honey.  I  consider  this 
a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was  far  superior  to  any 
of  them  They  are  very  gentle,  easy  to  handle,  hustlers 
totwork.  All  bees  and  queens  needed  by  me  will  here- 
after come  from  Quirin-the- queen  breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 
S.  A  Peck,  Box  124,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Select  queens   

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders  

Straight  five-band  breeders . 


1 

6 

75 

$4  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

3  00 

15  00 

5  00 

12 


$  7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.     Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be   returned  any  time  inside  of   sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 
Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Italian    Queens 

of  -  tKe  -  Purest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five-banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested.  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  vou  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested. 
$1.00;  .S4.25  per  6:  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders.  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
g-uaranteed.    Carniolans.  Cvprians.  Holy-Lands.  Ital- 

i'^ns  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 

Golderk-All-Over 

ITALIAN    -     QUEENS 

I  have  a  few  choice  untested  Golden- 
all-over  Italian  queens,  reared  from 
Pratt  stock,  by  Pratt's  methods,  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  limited  demand 
for  balance  of  the  season  at   75c  each. 


VTm.    A.    SHuff,     PHiladelpHia,    Pa. 
4426    Osa^e  Ave. 

SUPERIOR   STOCK. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongued  Italian  red-clover 
honey-queenp.  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  each;  Vi  doz.. 
$3.00;  tested,  $1.00;  '2  doz.,  $5.00.  Bees  for  business  is 
my  motto. 

FRED.  LEININCER,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees; 
non-swarmers,  very  yentle,  and  hustlers  for 
honey.     Each  queen,  $1.     Catalog  ready. 

H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 

When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  ^  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett.  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.— The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.    .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

I  also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both  new 
and  old  style,  at  $16.00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete,  75c;  iy2-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.     Price 
list  on  application. 
W.  H.  La'ws.  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


James  Island, 


,SotitK  Carolina 


If  You  NA/isKi 

to  get  better  results  another  sea.son  you  should 
purchase  some  young-  queens  and  requeen  all 
colonies  that  have  old  or  poor  queens.  We  are 
breeding-  some  choice  Red-clover  and  Leather- 
color  Italian  Queens,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
supply  vou.  .■  .■  Prices  for  September: 
Grade—  1  6  12 

Untested $.65    $3.75    .$7.00 

Select  Untested 90      4.75      9.00 

Warranted  Purely  Mated 75      4.25      8.00 

Select  Warranted 100      5..25    10.00 

Tested  1906  queens 1  25     7 .00 

Select  Tested  1..50      8..50 

Extra  Select  Tested 2.00    11.00 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  are  booked 
and  filled  in  rotation.  Safe  arrival  by  mail  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  price  list  of  bees  and  supplies. 
W.  W.  Gary  &  Son.  Lyonsville,  fVlass. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  ct«.  per  line- 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  live  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rate.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide 
exchanges.  Exchangef  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  property  for  sale  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


Vy ANTED. — Bee  supplies  in  exchangre  for  300  colo- 
nies bees.    Ad.  elsewhere.    Manufacturers  write 
if  interested.       Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 


w 


ANTED.— Photos  for  our  third  contest.    For  par- 
ticulars see  ad.  on  vane  1143. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Vy ANTED. —To  book  your  order  for  an  untested  clo- 
ver queen  (next  spring  delivery)  and  Gi.eanings 
one  year  for  $1.00      W.  T.  Cbawfokd,  Hlneston,  La. 


w 


ANTED.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
um.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser. 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. —To  correspond  with  parties  that  will 
need  a  first-class  man  to  handle  bees  the  coming 
season.  j.  Lawrence, 

141  First  Ave.,  Station  B,  Dallas,  Texas. 

\Y ANTED.— To  rent  or  sell  good  fruit  and  berry  farm 
with  or  without  apiary:  good  markets;  soil  un- 
surpassed and  good  location  for  bees. 

A.  E.  Woodward,  Rt.  l.  Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  aid-up  scholarship  pin 
the  electrical  department  of  Scranton  Corres- 
pondence School   (I.  C.  S.)  with  drafting  outfit,  for 
bees,  supplies,  hives,  etc.  W.  D.  K.  DetjeIa 

323  Adam  St.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

VyANTED.— To  exchange  .50  new  ten-frame  hive- 
bodies  complete  with  Hoffman  frames,  wired 
and  nearly  all  full  sheets  foundation,  for  portrait 
camera  and  lens  8x10  or  over,  or  offers  in  this  line. 
Speak  quick,  as  this  will  appear  but  once. 

W.  B.  Van  Graven.  Box  604.  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Vy ANTED. —Sealed  bids  for  any  part  of  two  carloads 
of  hives  and  supplies  located  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  The  right  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all 
bids.  If  not  sooner  disposed  of,  the  whole  lot  will  be 
sold  at  auction,  piece-meal,  during  the  next  session  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  As.sociation,  San  Antonio. 
Nov.  8,  9,  10.  W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — 4(ki  acres  choice  citrus  fruit  land. 
Albert  Gunn.  Cespedes,  Camaguey  Prov.,  Cuba. 

For  Sale.— Fir.st-class  second-hand  .5-gallon  honey- 
cans,  two  in  the  case.  Orel  L,  Hershiser. 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  vet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  10.51.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

For  Sale. — Eight  acres  fruit  and  market  garden; 
good  house,  buildings,  and  water;  15  colonies  of  bees. 
J.  Harriott,  Stamfoi'd,  Ontario. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens. 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.  —  Seeds  of  honey-plants  —  seven-head 
turnips,  motherwort,  catnip  at  5c  a  package,  postpaid, 
still  a  few  sections  at  reduced  price;  24-lb.  shipping- 
cases,  complete,  14c.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 


For  Sale. — A  good  bee-supply  bu.siness  in  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  Southwest.  A  fine  opportuni- 
ty for  one  who  has  from  $3000  to  $5(X)0  to  invest  in  a 
business  already  well  developed.    Address 

T.  S.,  care  of  Gleanings. 

For  Sale.— $1000  annual  income  can  be  made  from 
my  two-acre  strawberry  and  truck  garden,  with  35 
colonies  of  bees  in  this  city;  a  large  house,  extensive 
waterworks;  an  elegant  home.    Price  $.5000. 

J.  NiPE,  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— Twenty  hives  of  bees  in  Root's  hives  at 
$5.00  each;  very  strong. 

The  Horseshoe  Apiary,  Horseshoe.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale. — Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of 
fine  golden-all-over  Italians.  Untested,  7.5c;  tested, 
$1.00.  T.  L.  McMurray,  Ravenswood.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— 50  full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  10- 

frame  Root  Dovetailed  Langstroth  hives  at  .$3.00  each 

Earl  Baker,  3309  Monroe  St.,  Sta.  B,  Toledo,  O. 

For  Sale. — Queens;  Northern  imported  stock;  un- 
tested, 60e,  or  tw^o  for  $1.00;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders, 
$3.00.        B.  F.  Schmidt,  Rt.  1,  No.  Buena  Vista,  la. 

For  Sale.— As  I  am  trying  a  new  race  of  bees  and 
doubling  up  my  colonies.  I  offer  fine  Italian  queens  at 
35c  each;  three  queens  for  $1.00. 

C.  A.  Huff,  Clayton,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — 275  colonies  of  bees  in  good  condition. 
Also  can  locate  you  on  first-class  homestead  claim  un- 
der Gunnison  tunnel,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest  rec- 
lamation projects.    Address  Box  782,  Montrose,  Col. 

For  Sale. — 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1,500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other 
business.  If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run 
them  next  season.    W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— 225  colonies  of  bees  in  ten-frame  two- 
story  Langstroth  hives  in  good  condition;  good  loca- 
tion; can  remain  where  they  are;  honey-house,  tanks, 
extractors,  and  fixtures;  $3.50  per  colony.  I  must  go 
east.  MiLo  Smith. 

842  North  Fairoaks  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— About  300  strong  colonies  of  Red-clover 
stock  in  ten-frame  Dovetailed  hives— mostly  three 
bodies— with  every  thing  needed  for  running  same; 
good  16x16  honey-house;  nice  five-roomed  dwelling- 
house,  etc.;  20  acres  of  land;  no  disease,  no  failure  yet; 
no  better  location  anywhere;  expect  to  make  40,000 
lbs.  this  year.  Reason  for  selling,  can  not  get  respon- 
sible help.  Price  $3,000;  if  needed,  more  land  at  $10 
per  acre.  R.  M.  McMurdo,  Cauto,  Cuba. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— Alger's  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns 
hold  the  world's  record;  first  at  Chicago  Internation- 
al, St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  exposition  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  Italian  bees— Root  strain  direct.  Flemish 
Giant  hares,  very  large.  Red  Belgians  from  16-lb. 
buck.    Get  circulars.      Fred  Alger,  Wauku,  Wis. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Fob  Sale, 
queens. 


-At  25  cents   each,  mi.smated    Italian 
C.  G.  Fenn,  Washington,  Conn. 
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HALF-POUND  TUMBLERS. 

After  the  notice  in  July  Gleanings  reg-arding-  these 
tumblers  we  found  that  it  would  make  a  much  more 
symmetrical  package  to  pack  4  dozen  in  a  case  instead 
of  3  dozen.  Therefore  we  have  not  put  up  any  3  dozen 
to  the  case,  as  we  at  first  proposed,  but  we  put  2  dozen 
in  a  tier  and  two  tiers  to  a  case,  making-  a  package 
practically  the  same  size  as  the  case  containing  two 
dozen  Simplex  jars,  and  uniform  in  price  with  that. 
It  also  holds  the  same  quantity  of  honey,  and  may  be 
sold  at  the  same  price  per  case,  filled.  We  include 
also  parchment-paper  disks  of  the  rig-ht  size  to  place 
over  the  tumbler  before  putting  on  the  cover,  which 
makes  a  tight  seal.  Price  .tl.OO  per  case;  10  cases  at 
95  cts.  for  either  the  %-lb.  tumblers.  Simplex,  or  No. 
35  pound  jars.         

PRICES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

The  cost  of  materials  entering  into  bee-keepers' 
supplies  has  advanced  during  the  past  year  from  5  to  20 
per  cent.  The  average  advance  is  about  10  per  cent. 
Compared  with  prices  two  years  ago  the  advance  is 
not  Quite  so  much  on  some  lines.  Pine  lumber  has 
never  before  reached  as  high  a  point  as  during-  the 
past  eight  months.  For  some  of  our  stock  we  have 
paid  20  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  average 
advance  is  about  12  per  cent. 

Basswood  lumber  has  been  lower  than  it  was  two 
years  ago.  but  the  price  is  back  up  again,  very  nearly 
to  where  it  was.  The  advance  in  tin  plate  and  steel 
is  about  10  per  cent,  while  in  pig  tin,  lead,  and  zinc 
the  increase  has  been  greater.  Beeswax  is  a  trifle 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Last  year  we  reduced  the  price  of  comb  foundation 
two  cents  a  pound,  and  gave  a  more  liberal  early-or- 
der discount  than  usual.  This  year  we  have  already 
announced  some  reduced  prices  on  honey-packages 
where  we  have  a  large  surplus  stock  and  have  secured 
favorable  prices  on  fresh  supplies. 

As  we  have  a  large  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain  sec- 
tions we  have  marked  the  price  of  these  down  25  cts. 
per  1000.  Aside  from  these  few  changes  the  same  retail 
prices  will  be  continued  for  the  coming  year.  We 
may  have  to  increase  somewhat  our  wholesale  and 
jobbing  prices  on  some  items  to  save  us  from  loss  in 
view  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials. 

We  reduce  the  early-order  discount  to  what  it  was 
two  years  ago — namely,  7  per  cent  for  cash  order,  be- 
fore Oct.  1,  and  cutting  off  one  percent  a  month  as 
the  season  advances. 


EARLY-OBDER  DISCOUNTS. 

The  discount  for  early  cash  orders  this  year  will  be: 

7  per  cent  for  cash  with  order  before  Oct.  1. 

6        "  "  ■'  "         Nov.  1. 

5        "  "  "  "         Dec.  1. 

4        "  "  "  "  Jan.  1. 

3        "  "  "  ■'         Feb.  1. 

2       "  "  "  "         March  1. 

1        "  "  "  "         April  1. 

The  discount  will  not  apply  to  tin  and  glass  honey- 
packages,  scales,  glass,  paint,  bushel  boxes,  hot-bed 
sash,  labels,  printing,  comb-foundation  machines, 
books,  and  other  special  or  miscellaneous  goods  ex- 
cept where  a  few  such  items  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent  of  the  entire  order,  are  included  in  a  general  or- 
der. The  discount  is  intended  to  apply  to  hives, 
frames,  sections,  comb  foundation,  section-holders, 
separators,  extractors,  smokers,  shipping-cases,  zinc, 
and  miscellaneous  implements  used  in  bee-keeping  or- 
dered early  for  use  the  following  season,  and  only 
when  cash  accompanies  the  order,  or  is  paid  before 
the  dates  named.   

REVISED  PRICE  OF  PLAIN  SECTIONS. 

For  the  coming  season  we  will  furnish  45ix4J€xl54, 
4x5x1%,  and  3^x5x1%  plain,  or  no-beeway  sections,  as 
follows: 


1000,  No.  1,  $4.75:  No.  2.  $  4.00: 

2000,  No.  1,     9.25:  No.  2,     7.75; 

8000.  No.  1.  13.50;  No.  2,   11.25; 

4000,  No.  1,  17.50;  No.  2,   14.50; 

.5000,  No.  1.  21.25;  No.  2,  17..50; 
lO.OCX),  No.  1,  40.00;  No  2.  32.,50. 
Our  No.  2  grade  of  sections  is  superior  in  workman- 
ship to  what  any  of  our  best  sections  were  made  15  or 
20  years  ago,  or  to  the  best  sections  put  out  to-day  in 
some  factories  where  they  lack  skill  and  experience 
in  this  very  delicate  piece  of  workmanship.  We  will 
continue  this  reduced  price  on  No.  2  only  as  long  as 
we  have  a  surplus  stock  of  this  grade;  and  if  many 
who  now  use  No.  1  realized  how  good  these  No.  2  grade 
sections  are,  the  surplus  stock  would  not  last  many 
months. 


Convention  Notices. 


SIOUX  CITY  INTERSTATE  FAIR. 

Bee-keepers  expecting  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the  In- 
terstate Fair  (Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska)  at  Sioux  City,  Sept.  10-15,  are  requested  to 
advise  the  superintendent  of  this  department  on  or 
before  Sept.  1. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  13,  14,  there  will  be 
a  bee-keepers'  convention  afternoon  and  evening  of 
each  day.  R.  A.  Morgan,  Supt. 

Vermilion,  South  Dak. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  October  11  and  12.  All  interested  are  invited 
to  attend.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  the 
president,  J.  J.  Wilder.  Cordele,  Ga. 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  SotttHern  Fruit  Groover  because 
they  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming- 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

fc;  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants  and  Hulbs.  Catalogue  No,  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
No.  3  free  to  buyers  of  Holland  and  other 
Bulbs,  Hurdy  Plants  and  Vines.  Roses.  Ferns, 
Araucarias,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Goods  in 
Try  us.  Will  give  you  a  square  deal  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited.  53 
years;  44  greenhouses ;  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON   CO. 

Box  274,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


GGS  FROn  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.      More  fertile 
2ggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 
MANNAS    LATEST  MODEL 
■flMIViV    ^  BONE    CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  moneyin  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  our  expenseif  you  don't  like  it.  Cat'lgfree. 
F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  37,Millor4,Mna. 


FENCE  ^^»"^' 

Made  of  Hi«h  Carbon  colled  -wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Selldlrect  to  U8«r  a« 
faotory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  r; 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultrj 
(enoe.  it'sfree.Buydlrect. Write todaj 

COILED  SPMNG  FENCE  CO. 

B«i  m      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


General. 
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l=>  A  T  E  IMT  S  . 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Natl  Bank  Bidg.  Washington   D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patqnl  Office  and  Court> 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

lYOURHATTDlE  MYERS' 

l^v*  The  Pnmp  that  pamps 

^^H  easy  and  throws  a  fall 

M^k  flow.    The   cheapest 

^M  K.  pamp  is  the  best 

^^  pump,  that's  a  Myers. 

^  Pumps.  Hay  Tools 

J&Barn  DoorHang- 

^^  ers.     Send  for  cata- 

^H  log  and  prices. 

ABbland.  Ohio. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


^Cj  with  wide  UrP8  double  the  use- 
fulness  of   tlie   farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  tliem  Hny  size  tj 
fit  any  axle.    Cheaper  than  rc- 
painne  old  wheels.  Catalo(iue/rfe. 

EMPIRE  MrC  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  111. 


io^UWH  FENCE 

" ' -  Many  designs.    Cheap  at 

wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prlcea  to  C«me> 
terlea  and  Chorchc*.  Addreaf 
COIUU)  STRINQ  FENCE  «0. 
Sox    44^      nineheatcr.  Ink 


No.  602  Bee=keepers'  Pocket  =  Knife  Tool  Kit. 

Made  ic  America 

Kvery  one  has  use  for  a 
Knife,  Reamer,  File.  Saw, 
Cliisel,  or  Screwdriver  This 
outfit  is  practical,  yet  so 
small,  being  contained  in  a 
Leatlier  Pocket^Book  4i4x 
3%  inches,  is,  by  carrying  it 
in  your  pocket,  always  at 
hancl  for  immediate  use, 
whether  Camping,  Boating, 
Teaming,  Driving,  in  t^>e 
Shop.  Hactory,  Office  Store 
Warehouse,  Automobile,  on 
the  Farm,  Bicycle,  or  aroui  d 
the  Home. 

Any  Tool  firmly  attached 
or  detached  to  the  Pocket- 
Knife  in  a  second. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  oj 
price,  $2.25. 

Use  It  five  days  and  if  not 
satisfactory  return  it  and   I 
will  refund  your  mone> 
U.  J.  ULERY  CO  .  W7  Warren  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


TnEBESTLlGHT 


The  only  light  that  makss  and  burns  its 

own  gas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.    Every  burner  equal  to  li'O  candles 
burning  atone  time.     Think  of   it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.     You< 
not  afford  to  be  without  it.     Over  100  styles.     Every  lamp 
warranted.      Acenta  Wanted  ETerywhere. 
TUB  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,   %)(!.  E.  &tb  St.,  Canton, O. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
50    Fornaee  8t.,  Rorhester,  N   V. 


Price  from 

$•2 .  00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wood  or  pas 


BROWim-T^i.o]?h 


HEIAVIEST  FBNCE:  MA.D£| 

AllNo.  !>  steel  Wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weighs  j 

K  more  than  most  fences.    16  to  85e  per  rod 

delivered.     We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 

wholesale  prices.    Write  for  fence  book  5how- 

Ing  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  aad^ 

Wire  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


You  Need  It. 


If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

It"  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  lartie  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  vxiper  v>ublished  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
ginner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  .50  cts.  arp  IJ  A  I  F  PRII^P 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  rKl-  nr\l_ir  r  IV1V,^£< 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  g-et  it  a  year:  or  if  you  send  us 
$1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  Dept.  14.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

$1,00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
115.1  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pig-eon.  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders"  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.     Send  $1.00  to-day.  and  address 


— "I"I"I'M!B 


Poultry  Item.  Sellersville.  Bucks  Co  .  Pennsylvania 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so.  you  will  find  the  Poultry  Gazette  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  .-V  down- 
to-date,  practical  iwultry  magazine  that  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  Western  poul- 
try papers;  ably  edited;  profusely  illustrated. 
Subsribe  now,  while  the  price  is  only  25  cents 
a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to  sell.  The 
Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette.     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center.  Neb 


Save  Money  on  Your 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


I  ship  several  cars  of 
the  celebrated  Root 
goods  to  Kansas  City 

every  year,  and  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  our  cus- 
tomers in  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Missouri,  etc.  Let  me 
save  you  a  few  dollars  on 
your  goods.  Write  me  at 
Main  Office.  Catalog,  in- 
formation, etc.,  sent  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

Augusta  - :  -  Kansas 


Italian 


Queens 


Untested  Queens,  75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.25. 

Select  Untested,  $1.00.     .     .     Tested,  $1 00. 

Breeding  Queens,  $3.00. 


Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


Ser.d  for  our  new  revised  catalog. 
Root's  Supplies  are  what  we  handle. 
A  full  line  always  on  hand. 
We  give  you  prompt  service. 
Freight  rates  are  reasonable. 


John  Ncbcl  &  Son  Supply  lo. 


MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  hive  installed  a  complete  Weed-Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500-lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  ■wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red- clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  25c  cash  and  28c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  S  nve  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 


Call   or   Address 


Udo  Toepperwein 


1322    South    Flores  Street 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


The  Best  Mways  The  Cheapest 

We  have  been  furnishing  bee-keepers  all  over  the  World 
with   Supplies   for  over  25  YEARS,  and    no   complaints. 

Our  PRICES  are  as  low  as  any,  while  the  QUALITY  of  our  goods  is  HIGHEST. 
Catalog  and  price  list  free.  We  have  for  16  years  published  THE  AMERICAN 
BEE  KEEPER,  an  illustrated  32-page  monthly,  edited  by  two  of  the  mo-t 
experienced  bee-keepers  in  Antierica.     Fifty  cents  a  year.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,         Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

New  Goods  -  Big  StocK 

New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bec-Recpcr  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  Hue  of  supplies:  (-.hoice 
new  stock  just  fi"om  the  fa(-tory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  lai'ge 
apiaries  of  line  stock.  Book  your  oi'ders  at  once,  as  there  will  he  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Hi. 


for  the  West 


Send  for  my  complete  catalog'.    Write  to-day. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  over  twenty  years, 
and  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  West. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  yroods 
now  on  hand  ready  for  distribution. 

Why  put  up  with  inferior  jjoods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS.  My  shipping-  facilities  are 
unsurpassed  anywhere.  Practically  all 
points  are  reached  by  direct  lines,  thus  in- 
suring the  lowest  freight  rates. 

Jos.  Nyscwandcr,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  567  West  Seventh   Sireet 


Entered  a£  (he  PostotUce.  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second>Ciass  Matter 


BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
West.     The  low   freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.     Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Tol  do  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen  rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed  same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  every  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  .seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


BIENENZUCHTER 

von  Deutschland,  Schweiz,  Osterreich, 
u.  s.  w.,  schreiben  Sie  uns  um  unsere 
l906Preisliste  fiir 


Bienenwohnungen, 
Walzwerkc, 
Honig-schleiider, 
Rauchapparat, 
Bienenschleier, 
Handschuhe, 
Futterkasten, 

Bienenflucht  "PORTER," 
Fluglochschieber  fiir  Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgitter, 
Weiselhaiischcn, 
Schwarmfangbelitel, 
Entdecklungsmesser, 
Dampfwachsschmelzer, 
Wabenentdecklungsapparat,  und 
alle  anderen  Artikel  von. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  Company, 

Def  gPosste  pabfik  deP  Welt. 

EMILE  BONDONNFAU, 

General   Vertreter  fiir    Europa   und    Kolonien. 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis.  Paris,         lOme. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 


SYLVAN  I A 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -       AND       -       RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN 
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I         C.  H.  W.  Weber,         \ 

I  Bee  -  \Supplies.i 

f   "Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices."  ]| 

%  Honey  Wanted.                                   "^ 

^  White  clover,  extracted    and  comb.      Mail  sample,  and  state  «4, 

^  lowest  price  expected,  delivered  at  Cincinnati.     We  pay  cash  X 

J,    on  delivery f^ 

f^  "■""""■■"■"■"—■"                                                f|? 

<$»  Queens  No^v  Ready  to  Supply                 'i' 

^  by  Return   Mail.                                  ^ 

^  Stock  which  can  not  be  excelled      Each  variety  bred  in  sepa-  '^ 

*T  rate  apiaries,  from  separate  mothers  ;  have  proved  their  qual-    ^^ 

Y  ities  as  great  honey-gatherers.  .  .  .  .  .  .    j 

^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  HE> 

X  Golden    Italians.  ^ 

<!§>   Have  no  superior,  and  few  equals.     Untested,  75c;  six,  $4.00.   'h 

I*  Red-clover  Queens.  ^| 

i^   Which  left  all  records  behind  in  honey-gathering.     Untested,  ^ 
4    75c;  six  for  $4.00.  ^|, 

^  '  ■■^^^^^■"~~~~  f^ 

(f)  Carniolans.  4^ 

*$>   They  are  so  highly  recommended,  being  more  gentle  than  all  '$' 

Y  others.     Untested,  75c ;  six  for  $4.00.     .  .         .  .  .  'h 

ic.  H.  W.  WEBER.  I 

^  Office  and  .Salesroom.  2146-2148  Central  A-ve.  ^ 

f^  "W^arebouse,   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue.  f^ 

S  Cincinnati*         -         Ohio.  t 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fauct.— All  sections  to  be  well  filleil,  combs  straight,  firm 
Iv  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
stain,  or  othervrise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
cell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

>  No  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  totlie%,<.xl  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
surface  soiled  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side surface  oi"  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

Kg  1 -All  suctions  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  ot 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  failed 

^"no^I!— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
^*^In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


St.  Louis. — The  situation  in  the  honey  market  is 
practically  unchanged  in  regard  to  prices.  The  re- 
ceipts of  comb  honey,  however,  have  been  small,  and 
the  accumulated  stock  has  decreased  considerably. 
The  demand  is  still  limited.  We  quote  fancy  white 
comb  honey  at  14;  No.  1,  laVa  to  13;  light  amber,  12  to  13; 
dark  and  broken,  8  to  10;  extracted  honey,  6  to  6%  for 
light  amber:  California  or  Spanish  needle,  in  cans; 
.Southern  new  in  barrels  and  half-barrels,  scarce, 
and  in  good  demand  at  5  to  5M.  Beeswax,  prime,  28%; 
all  impure  and  inferior  less.     R.  Hartmaxx  &  Co., 

Sept.  8.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Philadelphia. — New  comb  honey  has  been  arriving 
quite  freely  in  the  last  ten  days  from  diflerent  sec- 
tions; but  from  all  reports  we  are  confident  that  the 
crop  is  much  short  of  last  year,  and  prices  are  going 
to  be  much  higher.  Some  parties  who  are  shipping 
are  asking  as  high  as  18  cts.,  and  will  not  sell  for  less. 
We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17;  No.  1,  14  to  1.5; 
amber,  12  to  13;  fancy  white  extracted  honey,  7  to  8; 
light  amber.  6  to  7.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and 
do  not  handle  on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 
Sept.  10.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Chicago.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  quite 
large,  and  there  is  also  a  good  demand  for  it.  so  that 
prices  are  well  maintained  at  lo  to  16  cts.  for  No.  1 
to  fancy  grades;  any  thing  short  of  these  grades  is  not 
selling  freely,  and  ranges  from  1  to  3  cts.  less  per  lb. 
Buckwheat,  12%;  dark  grades,  8  to  10;  extracted,  white, 
6/4  to  7%;  amber,  6  to  7;  dark.  bVs  to  6.  Beeswax,  30. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Sept.  8.  199  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Kansas  City. — Receipts  of  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  are  light,  and  the  demand  good.  We  are 
quoting  No.  1,  white  comb,  24-section  eases,  iS.OO;  No. 
2  white  comb  24-section  cases,  $2.75;  extracted,  new, 
per  lb.,  6  to  6/4.    Beeswax,  2.5. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Son, 

Sept.  11.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Buffalo. — New  honey  is  coming  in  very  slowly, 
owing  to  the  crop  being  short.  In  some  sections  in 
York  State  honey  is  almost  a  failure.  Prices  are  ad- 
vancing here.  Fancy  white  comb.  14%  to  15;  No.  1. 
white  comb,  14  to  14%;  No.  2.  white  comb.  12  to  13;  No. 
1  dark,  12  to  12%;  No.  2  dark,  11  to  12;  extracted  white, 
7  to  8;  extracted  dark,  6  to  6%.    Beeswax,  28  to  32. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sept.  12.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Schenectady.— White-clover  honey  has  come  for- 
ward quite  freely,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  at  13  to  15, 
according  to  quality;  not  much  buckwheat  in  sight 
yet;  but  as  the  working  season  for  bees  is  now  over.^ 
producers  will  be  shipping  as  soon  as  they  can  get' 
stock  ready.  We  quote  buckwheat.  11  to  12;  extract- 
ed light,  6%  to  7%;  dark.  5%  to  6. 

C.  MacCulloch. 

Sept.  10.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Toledo. — The  market  on  comb  honey  remains  firm. 
If  any  thing,  prices  have  advanced.  We  are  getting 
in  a  retail  way  for  fancy  and  No.  1  comb  honey.  17; 
No.  2,  16;  white  clover  in  barrels,  7V2:  cans,  8  to  8%. 
Beeswax,  26  and  28.  Grigg.s  Bros.. 

Sept.  8.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Detroit.  —  Demand  for  honey  is  good,  and 
prices  steady,  with  a  probability  of  little  change  for 
the  next  few  weeks.  Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  brings  14%  to  15;  No.  1.  13,  14.  Very  little  dark 
honey  offered  yet.  Extracted  white  clover,  7^2  to  8. 
In  most  places  in  Southern  Michigan,  bee-keepers 
had  a  fair  crop.    Beeswax,  27  to  29. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 

Sept.  10.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Boston.— The  demand  for  honey  continues  light, 
owing  to  the  very  warm  weather,   and   prices   are 
largely  nominal.    The  fancy  grades  in  cartons  are  15 
cts.,  and  from  that  down  to  12,  according  to  quality. 
Blake.  .Scott  &  Lee  Co., 

Sept.  8.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


St.  Paul. —  The  following  are  the  prices  on  honey: 
Fancy  white  clover,  13;  No.  1,  11;  No.  2,  9%;  amber. 
No.  1,  10;  No.  2,  8.  W.  H.  Patton. 

Sept.  8.  Sec.  Bd."of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


For  Sale. — 3000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  locust 
honey,  in  20-lb.  no-drip  cases.  Fancy.  1.5c:  No.  1,  13c.; 
f.  o.  b.    Nice  article. 

H.  W.  Bass,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

For  Sale. — Central  Minnesota  honey,  from  white 
clover  and  wild  flowers,  fine  flavor:  in  five-gallon  cans, 
$5.00  per  can;  more  than  one  can,  $4.50  per  can;  f.  o.  b. 
here.    Sample  if  wanted. 

E.  S.  Roe,  Clarissa,  Minn. 


Fob  Sale.— San  Diego  County  iioney.  Nine  tons  of 
the  finest  honey  in  the  world — 98  cases  of  white  and 
,59  cases  of  light  amber.  This  honey  is  guaranteed  to 
be  absolutely  pure,  and  will  weigh  more  than  60  lbs. 
net  to  each  five-gallon  can.  Prices  must  be  f.  o.  b. 
Francis  J.  Colahan.  Bernardo.  S.  D.  Co.,  Calif. 


WANTED 


FANCY  COMB  HONEY  in  NoroRip  shipping 

CASES.  ALSO  EXTRACTED  HONEY.  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  TO 
OFFER,  QUOTE  US  YOUR  ROCK  BOTTOM  CASH  PRICE  DE- 
LIVERED HERE.  AND  MAIL  US  A  SMALL  SAMPLE  OF  THE 
EXTRACTED  HONEY.  WE  BUY  EVERY  TIME  THE  PRICE  IS 
RIGHT.    AND    REMIT    PROMPTLY. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

No.    51    WALNUT    STREET,  CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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Wanted. — Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker.  Clyde,  Ills. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett.  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Wanted.— I  have  a  aooA  demand  for  fancy  white 
comb  honev.    Those  interested  please  correspond. 
A.  H.  DooLiTTi.E.  180  Perrv  St.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tra-cted  honey.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp, 

4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
biassed), Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  kind 
and  lowest  price. 

Chas.  Koeppen.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 


Wanted. — Extracted  clover  honey;  highest  price 
for  the  right  article. 

C.  G.  Turner,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  price. 

JUDSON  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted. — Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  and 
clover  honey,  light  in  color;  prompt  payment  on 
receipt;  7l4c  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  West  Bend. 

H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
must  be  partly  from  clover:  also  beeswax.  Will  pay 
in  cash  or  bee-supplies,  as  preferred. 

E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israei<  &  Brcs., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  Citv. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  j'ou  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH   &    SeGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted. — Honey,  steadily  from  September  1  to 
April  1.  Prices  given  on  application.  Suggestions 
and  advice  about  packing  and  shipping  honey  cheer- 
fully given  from  long  experience,  close  study,  and 
observation.  H.  R.  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date 
for  pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  office  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts. 
per  lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transporta- 
tion charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack 
securely  and  address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of 
lading  when  you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how 
much  you  send,  net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home 
office  or  nearest  branch  named  below. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St.;  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.; 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Mary- 
land Ave.,  S.  W.    

For  Sale. — Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  large  or  small 
lots  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Dealers  and  others 
wanting  a  line  table  honey  should  write  for  free 
samples  and  prices  to 

The  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo. 


For  Sale. — Light  extracted  honey,  good  quality; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  SYzc  per  lb.,  barrel  at  7i?c;  amber,  60- 
lb.  cans  at  7/4c,  barrel  at  6c;  sample,  10c.  We  pay  29c 
for  beeswax.       I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 2500  lbs.  of  well-ripened  fancy  extract- 
ed raspberry  and  milkweed  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans  (2  in 
case)  at  8  cts.  in  small  lots,  or  7^2  for  the  lot. 

P.  W.  SowiNSKi,  Bellaire,  Mich. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  ^moker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "Alter  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  I 
can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liber- 
ty to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  is  all  consumed, 
and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary 
in  any  first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley, 

Nisbet,  Pa. 
Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings, 
page  1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

EVANS  (Si  TURNER, 

Columbus,   OHio, 

are  in  the  market  for  white  comb  honey,  and  espe- 
cially want  some  fine  stock  from  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  and  New  York.  They  would  also  like 
to  hear  from  Iowa  producers.  Write  fully  what  you 
have;  and  if  you  care  to  name  price,  do  so,  stating 
about  what  time  you  will  be  ready  to  ship. 

CHas.  Israel  (Si  Brothers 

486-4QO   Canal  St.,  New  YorK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Ccmmission  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.     Established  1875. 

For  Sale.— Five  tons  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
in  lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

For  Sale.— Alfalfa  honey  in  five-gallon  cans,  $.5.00 
per  can;  more  than  one  can,  $4.80  per  can.  f.  o.  b.  here. 
Virgil  Sires,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

For  Sale. — ^5000  lbs.  of  well-ripened  buckwheat 
honey  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans.  Sample  and  price  on 
application.    Clover  honey  all  sold. 

Q.  A.  Bleech,  Jerome,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 15.000  lbs.  clover  and  raspberry  honey 
in  60-pound  cans.    Sample  5  cts. 

James  McNeil,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale- 


-2700  lbs.  fine  white-clover  comb  honey. 
J.  R.  Martz.  Grundy  Center.  Iowa. 


-Fancy  and  No.  1  comb  honey. 

Nelson  Dewey,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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RASPBERRY    HONEY! 


I  have  produced  a  crop  of  extracted  honey  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michigan.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  send  this  entire  crop  in  a  lump 
to  some  dealer,  but  I  prefer  to  yive  each  of  my  friends 
an  opportunity  of  supplying  his  table  with  this  truly 
dehciotis  honey— a  honey  with  a  flavor  all  its  own— a 
**  m'^'"  }r''^^  '^miicks  of  the  wild  raspberry  of  the  forest. 

Ihe  honey  is  put  up  in  6(>-pound  cans,  two  in  a  case 
and  a  single  case  (120  pounds)  will  be  sold  at  8y«  cents 
a  pound  ($10.20  for  a  case)  and  larger  orders  will  be 


filled  at  8  cents  a  pound  ($9.60  a  case)  but  not  less 
tnan  that,   even  though  the  whole  crop  should  be 

If  you  prefer  to  taste  the  honey  before  ordering, 
drop  me  a  postal,  and  I'll  mail  you  a  generous  sam- 
ple—enough so  that  the  neighbors,  too,  can  have  a 
taste,  and  perhaps  will  wish  to  join  you  in  ordering  a 
case.  If  you  should  not  care  to  take  that  much  your- 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,    Michigan. 


A  READY  POWER 
AT    AMY    HOUR 

That's  the  kind  of  a  power  you  want 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  steam,  or 
until  the  wind  blows,  before  you  can 
pump  water,  grind  feed,  saw  wood  or  the  hundred  and  one  other  lobs  about 
the  farm  If  you  have  a  Lion  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine.  Have  you  eve?  th?u?ht 
,vil  ^^^*  ^  'r^°^  °^  *''°^'  ^^^^'^  ^^^  "^°°^y  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  Prlc 

li  ?if  ^r'  ^^"^"T  ^^^^^  *°  ''P^'"^*^  ^"^"^  ^^"°"s  machines  on  the  farm 
in  the  shop,  prmtmg-office,  or— anywhere  7  * 

Jhe  LION  Engine 

is  such  a  power.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  practical  in 
operation,  and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  You  do  not 
require  the  services  of  an  engineer,  as  anyone  can  operate 
It.    We  send  the  Lion  engine 

Direct  From  The  Factory 

on  a  ten  days  test  trial  and  give  explicit  instructions  and 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  it.  Write  now,  stat- 
ing your  power  needs,  for  our  easy  payment  plan.  Remem- 
ber, we  send  the  engine,  not  the  agent. 

LYONS  ENGINE  CO.,        -  .         Lyons,  Mich. 


lOOLBS.  FENCE  WIRE,  $L25 

^■"■^"'  I  No.  U  Gauge  Painted  Wi/-e  Shorts 

100  lbs..  $1.25:  No.  14  Gauge  GalvanI 
ized  Wire  Shorts,  100  lbs.,  $1.40; 
Other  sizes  at  proportionate 
prices.  Galvanized  Barb  Wire  2 
and4point,perl001bs.,$2.50;  "BB" 
Galvanized  Phone  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2.40;  A.jnealed  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90  Graduated  Diamond 
■  .  ^— ^^^J  Mesh  Galvanized  Fencing,  24  ins. 

nign,  per  rod,  20c;  Galvanized  Poultry  Netting,  per 
100 sq.  ft.,  40c;  Indestructible  Steel  Fence  Posts,  the 
beat  manufactured,  each,  35e.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  Wire  and  Fencing  for  all  purposes.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy.  These  prices  are  for  immediate 
action.  Ask  for  Free  SOOpage  Catalog.  No.  B.A.  688 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  staple  farm  supplies  of, 
every  kind;  also  offers  furniture  and  household 
goods  from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Chiaago  Hausa  Wrecking  Co.,  3Sth  &  Iran  Sts.,  Ohicaga 


E  Strongest 

Made  of  H:gh  Carbon  coiled  wire.  W* 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  a* 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  S', 
styles  and  belKhts  of  farm  and  jwultrj 
fence.  I  t's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  toda;; 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

B«2   101      Wli^CHESTER,  INDIANA. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD.         ILLINOIS 


HUNT  FARM  JERSEYS  (Est.  1893)  are  bred  for  business 
Performance  is  our  first  consideration.  Gertie  of 
Glenlyn.  Stoke  Pog-is,  and  Melia  Ann  blood  com- 
bined. We  now  offer  a  very  fine  youn^  bull—solid 
color,  black  points,  and  for  dairy  work  can  not  be  ex- 
celled. Price  low.  Dam  Merry  Moulton,  13832.5,  with 
record  of  19  lbs.  1  oz.  butter  from  348  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days.  Over  71,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  seven  years.  Per- 
fect in  teats,  udder,  and  dairy  conformation 

HUNT  FARM,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 


BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


A  TALK  WITH  OUK  SLBSCRIBEKS. 

We  haven't  taken  space  lately  to  talk  with 
j'ou  as  we  should  like;  but  so  many  matters 
come  up,  at  this  season  of  the  year/on  which 
we  want  your  opinion,  that  we  devote  this 
page  to  the  matter  in  this  issue. 

COXTIXUING  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Some  of  our  newer  subscribers  occasional- 
ly overlook  our  printed  statement  that  we 
continue  subscriptions  until  requested  to  dis- 
continue. We  are  reminded  of  this  by  a 
card  from  Missouri: 

I  reed  your  circular  letter  notif.ving'  me  that  my 
subscription  had  expired,  and  from  what  you  said  I 
inferred  if  I  did  not  tell  you  to  continue  you  would 
discontinue:  but  one  has  been  placed  on  my  desk.  I 
have  not  opened  it;  and  as  I  am  taking  Leahy's  paper, 
please  discontinue.  J.  L.  Ferguson. 

Sweet  Springs,  Mo.,  Sept.  4. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  proliably  been  so  busy 
this  summer  that  he  has  not  noticed  the  ali- 
sence  of  the  Pi'og}\'ssive  Bee-keeper  for  sev- 
eral months.  We  were  advised  lately  that 
the  paper  had  suspended  publication,  and 
the  unexpired  subscriptions  would  be  filled 
with  a  poultry  journal,  to  which  paper  the 
Progressive  had  sold  its  good  will  and  sub- 
scription-list. Mr.  F.  misunderstood  our  let- 
ter. AVe  continue  to  send  Gleanings  un- 
less ordered  discontinued,  either  when  the 
order  is  sent  or  a  request  made  later.  A 
canvass  of  our  list  about  a  year  ago  showed 
about  80  per  cent  in  favor  of  this  plan.  We 
ai'e  perfectly  willing  to  follow  the  wishes 
of  all  subscribers,  however,  and  promptly 
discontinue  all  subscriptions  when  so  re- 
quested. 

.^ 

"EAT  HONEY." 

We  have  just  issued  a  pamphlet  by  that 
title.  It  was  written  and  designed  especial- 
ly for  our  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  did  the 
l)est  we  knew  how.  Jtist  by  changing  the 
ad's  on  the  covers  it  can  he  made  to  cIo  for 
any  one  desiring  to  advertise  in  this  man- 
ner. The  cover  design  is  a  splendid  half- 
tone, full  size,  of  a  4X5  section  of  honey — 
very  striking  and  unique.  The  body  of  the 
booklet  is  entirely  devoted  to  telling  why 
honey  should  be  eaten.  The  story  is  given 
complete  and  in  a  readable  style.  In  fact. 
the  booklet  was  made  to  be  valued  by  the 
recipient.  It  is  away  above  the  ordinary 
class  of  booklets. 

PRICES. 

With  your  name  and  address  printed  in 
red  on  cover,  our  general  ad.  appearing  on 
back  cover  onlv:  Per  50.  $1.00  postpaid;  100. 
$1.90:  250,  $4.65. 

By  express  or  freight,  not  pi'epaid:  250. 
$4.25;  500,  $8.50;  1000.  $17.00;  5000.  $30.00- 
10,000,  $45.00. 


If  you  desire  an  advertisement  of  your 
own  on  the  inside  cover  page  or  eithe'r  of 
the  back  cover  pages,  in  place  of  ours,  add 
oO  cts.  per  page  for  each  thousand  to  the 
above  prices.  No  change  made  in  adver- 
tisements for  less  than  a  thousand  copies. 
ISo  name  on  cover  when  advertisements  are 
changed  unless  75  cts  per  thousand  is  added. 
y\  e  will  gladly  send  anv  one  interested  a 
sample  of  this  l)ooklet. 

CLA.SS   ADVERTISING. 

You  can  safely  assume  that  all  Glean- 
ings subscril)ers  are  bee-keepei'S  or  directly 
interested  in  bee-keeping;  hence  if  you  have 
an  article  that  interests  bee-keepers'  Glean- 
ings is  the  best  medium.  There  is  no  loss 
of  circulation,  every  number  going  individ- 
ually to  one  interested  in  your  ad.  Though 
Gleanings  has  not  a  circulation  equal  to 
some  magazines,  it's  the  best  one  to  use,  be- 
cause no  other  paper  reaches  as  many  bee- 
keepers. But  considering  the  number  of 
bee-keepers  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
circulation  of  other  papers  of  its  class, 
Gleanings  circulation  is  really  phenome- 
nal. One  thousand  subscribers '  to  a  class 
magazine  means  as  much  as  ten  thousand 
to  one  catering  to  everybody.  However, 
general  advertisers  find  Gleanings  a  splen- 
did medium.  Its  rate  per  thottsand  circula- 
tion is  no  higher  than  that  of  many  papers 
of  general  circulation.  It  is  read  by  its  sub- 
scribers as  no  other  medium  is,  as  it  directly 
appeals  to  them. 

Class  mediums  are  receiving  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  general  advertisers,  as 
they  by  I'ights  should. 

PAROID   ROOFING. 

Not  all  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
the  roofing  question,  but  undoubtedly  a 
large  number  are.  judging  by  the  advertis- 
ing order  which  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  20  Mill 
St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass.,  have  sent  us,  which 
begins  in  this  issue.  It  will  pay  you  to  turn 
to  page  1205,  and.  whether  interested  or  not 
in  roofing  just  now,  to  send  for  their  48- 
page  book  of  Farm  Plans. 


ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  fiat. 

Classified  columns — bonafide  exchange  or 
want  ads. — 1.5c  a  line,  others  20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  5^;  if  paid  in 
10  days,  2^. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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Seasonable  Goods! 


Non-drip  Cases 

The  kind  we  call  ••Root  Quality" — none  as  good. 

Glass   and   Tin  Packages 

for  extracted  honey.     A  neat  package  means  a  fancy  price. 


Honey-extractors 

The  Cowan  No.  15  will  give  you  years  of  honest  service.     You  need  one. 


During  this  month  (Septeml)er)  we  are  offering  a  special  discount  of 
seven  (7)  per  cent  for  cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next  season's  use. 
After  October  1st  the  discount  will  be  six  per  cent. 


We    Have     tKe 

I^ar^est     StocK    of    Bee-sv&pplies    in    Micliig^an 

and    all    ROOT    QUALITY 


M.  H.  Hunt  C^  Son,   Bell    BrancK,  MicKig(an 

"W^ayne    County 


^/)e  A.  I.  Root  Company's 
Bee-Keepers*  Supplies 


Illustrate  the  wisdom  of 
paying  enough  to  secure 
true  economy.  Thei'e 
are  no  better  a^jpliances 
at  any  price,  and  those 
sold  for  less  eventually 
cost  a  great  deal  more. 
Our    catalog     tells      all 

about  them 

Seven  per  cent  discount 
in  September. 


©6e   A.    I.    R.oot    Company,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SPECI.ll  OFFEIIS  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  OILY 

Cloth-bound  Dollar  Books 
for  60  cents  each 


f 


ALSO 


A  75c  Book  and  a  75c  Queen  for  25c  each 

when  taken  with  the  American  Bee  Journal  as 

offered  below : 


No     1     '^^^   ^^^  Journal    a    year 
*^"*    '     with    Dr.    Miller's     cloth- 
bound  "40  Years  Among  the  Bees" 
(book  alone  $1)— both  for  Si. 60. 


(To  either  New  or  Eenertal  Subscribers.) 


DOOLITTLE 


No.  2 


The  Bee  Journal  a  year 
with  Doolittle's  cloth- 
bonnd  "Scientific  Queen-Rear- 
ing "  (book  alone,  SI)— 51.60. 


No    '^     '^^^   ^^^  Journal  a    year 
l^^J.  ^     with   Doolittle's      leather- 
ette-bound     "Scientific      Queen- 
Rearing  " — (book  alone, 75c— SI. 25 

The  Bee  Journal   a    year 
with      a      Standard- Bred 

Italian      Honey  -  Queen      (Queen 

alone,  75c) — Si. 25. 


No.  4 


v^"  All  our  Spec 
»nd  Cuba. 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  S  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

>n..,«,  (.riers  always  apply  only  to  the  U.S.  and  its  possessions,  Can^,  Mexlc? 


A  Delightful  Combination 

PRICE  FOR  THE  TWO,  $1.50. 

•Nothing  need  be  said  about  Gleanings.  It  is 
the  best  pubhcation  of  its  class  in  the  world-  semi- 
monthly, 72  to  80  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

tFarming  is  a  new  publication— a  beautiful 
journal  for  the  man  who  produces  from  the  soil  It 
IS  edited  and  published  by  the  Doubleday  Page'Co 
the  people  who  edit  Country  Lije,  World's  Work 
and  the  Garden  Magazine,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
Its  merit  Larger  than  Gleanings -fully  illustrat- 
ed.    Published  monthly. 

THIS    OFFER    IS    GOOD,  EITHER    FOR    NEW    GTFAVTvrQ    cttp 

WE  CAN  ACCEPT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR    THIS  CONfRTMATmM  at 
ERs'of  GLEAMNGS,  ^'^^"^^  '^''^^  SENT  DIRECT  TO  tIe'^PUBUSh' 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

•Sample  copies  of  either  publication  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
.  Publications  wiU  be  sent  to  two  different  addresses  if  desired. 
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Why  Waste  Money 


ai 


By  waiting  until  next  seasoii  before  ordering  your 
supplies?  Order  now — you  know  about  what  you 
will  need — thereby  making  good  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  and  at  the  same  time  having  your 
goods  on  hand  ready  for  use  when  wanted.  The 
following  discounts  will  be  allowed  on  all  orders 
for  Lewis  Goods  accompanied  by  cash  :         :         : 

During  September,  7  per  cent  Discount 
During  October,  6  p.  c.  During    November,  5  p.  c. 

During  December,  4  P-  «•  During'  January,  3  p.  c. 

During  February,  2  p.  c.  During'  MarcH,  1  p.  c. 


On  receipt  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  iive  bee-keepers  in  your 
vicinity  we  will  mail  to  any  address,  free  of  chai'ge,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  ovir  little  book,  "Bee  Pranks,"  which  is  a  pamphlet  com- 
piled from  newspaper  clippings  containing  many  laughable  and 
interesting  anecdotes  which  have  actually  happened  in  the  life  of  the 
bee.  Published  only  by  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Following  are  Distributing  Points  for  Lewis'  Goods : 

ENGLAND— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn.  Herts.  IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 
FRANCE— Raymond  Gariel,  2  ter  Quai  de  la  Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 

Megisserie;  Paris.  ILLINOIS- York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  191-193 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana.  Superior  St.,  Chicago. 

C  B.  Stevena  &  Co.,  Manzanillo  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 

CALIFORNIA— Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco.  INDIANA— C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.—  MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego.  MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  Fallbrook.  Exchange,  Minneapolis. 

•     Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster.  MISSOURI— E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 

COLORADO-R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland.  OHIO— Norns  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey-producers'  Ass'n,  Rocky  OREGON— The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 

Ford  PENNSYLVANIA-Cleaver  &  Green,  Troy. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver.  TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co..  San  Antonio. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction.  UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose.  WASHINGTON -The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO 

Manufacturers  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  FIND,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  are  right,  page 
1107,  about  frequent  cuttings  killing  sweet 
clover  on  a  lawn,  for  I  tind  that  the  lawn- 
mower  has  killed  a  tuft  on  our  lawn  that 
faithfully  bloomed  the  fore  part  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Smaktweed  is  spoken  of.  p.  1111,  as  yield- 
ing honey  at  Medina.  Nearly  always,  I 
think,  when  smartweed  honey  is  spoken  of, 
heartsease  is  meant.  Which  is  it  at  Medina? 
As  the  two  things  are  so  different,  a  leaf  of 
smartweed  l)urning  the  mouth,  and  one  of 
heartsease  being  as  mild  as  a  turnip,  it  would 
be  well  to  use  the  term  smartweed.  [Smart- 
weed  hei'e — not  heartsease. — Ed.] 

"1  OFTEN  WI.SH  the  top-bar  of  the  frames 
were  not  quite  so  thick:  for,  the  nearer  you 
can  get  the  section  boxes  to  the  brood-nest, 
the  easier  it  is  to  get  the  bees  to  occupy 
them,"  page  1119.  Right,  friend  Farrar; 
but  by  the  side  of  every  rose  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  thorn:  for,  the  nearer  the  sections  to 
the  brood-nest,  the  easier  for  the  bees  to  car- 
ry bits  of  black  comb  from  brood-nest  to 
section. 

Building  upward  is  considered  a  rarity 
by  H.  R.  Richards,  page  1120.  I  think  you 
can  nearly  always  get  bees  to  build  upward 
if  you  put  over  a  strong  colony  a  Langstroth 
hive-body  without  any  frames  in  it.  If  the 
empty  space  be  less  deep,  say  3  or  4  in.,  the 
bees  will  cluster  at  the  top  and  build  down- 
ward. Interesting  to  know  just  how  much 
the   space  must   l)e   before    the  bees   begin 


Iniilding    upward.     It    depends,    of   course, 
somewhat  on  strength  of  colony. 

"  Jung-klaus,"  in  D.  Imker,  endorses  the 
Swiss  leader,  Kramer,  when  he  says  the  man 
who  introduces  Carniolans  does  untold  harm 
to  himself  and  neighbors.  For  Swiss  condi- 
tions he  counts  the  brown  Swiss  bee  the  best 
in  the  world.  [Apparently  some  of  our 
friends  across  the  water  are  meeting  a  prol)- 
lem  similar  to  the  one  that  confronts  some 
of  us  in  this  country — whether  or  not  it 
would  be  wise  (to  take  a  case  in  point)  to 
introduce  Caucasians  in  a  locality  where 
there  were  no  bees  but  Italians. — Ed.] 

Your  SURMISE  about  the  "pendulum  act  " 
of  jarring  bees  oft"  the  combs,  page  1108,  Mr. 
Editor,  is  correct.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that,  when  I  let  one  end  of  the  top-bar  strike 
upon  the  ground,  I  still  hold  on  to  the  other 
end.  But,  wait  awhile  and  I'll  try  to  send 
you  pictures  of  it.  [I  will  explain  to  our 
readers  that  I  have  sent  Dr.  Miller  a  special 
camera,  with  instructions  to  photograph  this 
"  pendulum  act  "  of  dislodging  bees,  as  well 
as  several  other  of  his  kinks  or  tricks  of  the 
trade.  Dr.  Miller  will  probably  take  quite  a 
numl)er  of  pictures,  and  we  hope  to  give  you 
ere  long  a  peep  into  his  yard,  showing  him 
and  his  assistants  at  work  among  the  bees. 
— Ed.] 

C.  D.  Farrar  is  after  the  problem  of  get- 
ting outside  frames  filled  with  brood  as  well 
as  other  frames.  Commendable,  but  rather 
will-o'-the-wispy  in  character.  With  Ig-inch 
spacing,  there  is  h  inch  between  two  brood- 
combs:  and  to  have  the  outside  frame  as 
well  protected  as  the  others,  there  should  be 
a  l)lanket  of  more  than  i  in.  of  bees  between 
it  and  the  side  wall.  When  he  tacks  his 
strip  of  section  on  the  side  of  the  hive  his 
blanket  of  bees  will  be  only  %  in.  thick;  and 
if  he  makes  the  space  larger  he  will  have 
trouble  with  irregular  building  and  Inilging. 
Besides,  the  bees  have  a  habit  of  filling  the 
outside  combs  mostly  with  pollen,  and  they 
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don't  need  a  thick  blanket  of  bees  to  care 
fox*  that.  To  a  certain  extent  the  outside 
comb  is  only  a  help  to  keep  the  other  comljs 
warm. 

Very  interesting  is  that  array  of  hg- 
ures.  p.  1117,  as  to  honey  produced  and  con- 
sumed. After  all  it  hardly  proves  that  in- 
crease of  bee-keepers  has  so  very  much  to  do 
with  increasing  the  amount  of  honey  used. 
Might  there  not  be  a  good  deal  of  honey 
consumed  if  thei-e  were  no  bee-keepers  in  the 
country?  Is  it  not  likely  that,  where  most 
honey  "is  consumed,  most  coffee  is  consumed? 
and  surely  the  number  of  coffee-producers 
has  nothing  to  do  in  the  case.  Some  of  the 
l)est  outlets  for  honey,  as  in  the  lai-ge  cities, 
are  without  bee-keepers.  But  Mr.  Bennett  is 
quite  too  modest  in  his  estimate  of  sugar 
consumed.  That  20  lbs.  per  capita  is  about 
45  lbs.  shy  of  the  mark. 

President  Roosevelt  has  done  many 
notable  things  for  which  he  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance,  the  latest,  and  not 
the  least,  being  his  order  issued  to  Public 
Printer  Stillings, "  that  hereafter  all  messages 
from  the  President,  and  all  other  documents 
emanating  from  the  White  House,  shall  be 
printed  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  spelling-reform  committee  headed 
by  Brander  Matthews,  professor  of  English 
at  Columbia  University."  [The  President  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  action  he  has  tak- 
en: but  I  see  by  the  papers  that  some  lawyer 
has  hvinted  up"  some  okl  law  l)y  which  he 
claims  the  order  can  not  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect until  such  law  is  repealed. — Ed.] 

Brains  of  best  quality,  and  not  of  small 
quantity,  must  have  lieeii  used  in  getting  up 
that  last  smoker.  The  bellows-valve  will 
never  get  out  of  order,  for  thei'e  is  no  bel- 
lows-valve. The  simple  contrivance  that 
locks  the  nuts,  completely  prevents  the  an- 
noyance of  having  them  work  loose,  threat- 
ening separation  of  barrel  and  bellows.  The 
brace  to  prevent  weak  knees,  and  the  wire 
handle  allowing  a  hot  cover  to  be  handled 
with  comfort,  are  good.  The  light  l)ellows- 
sprlng  is  stiff"  enough  to  do  its  full  work 
without  needlessly  tiring  the  hand' with  its 
extra  stiffness.  But  the  thing  that  excites 
my  greatest  admiration  is  the  what-you-may- 
call-it  that  fastens  the  cover  to  the  tire-box. 
It  looks  as  if  its  adjustable  springiness  would 
warrant  a  perpetual  tit  of  cover  with  any 
reasonable  amount  of  care  in  keeping  clean. 
In  uo-get-out-of-order  qualities  this  smoker 
seems  to  have  aljout  i-eached  the  limit.  [I 
would  explain  that  we  sent  Dr.  Miller  a 
1907  valveless  Root  smoker.  These  are  not 
on  the  market  yet,  but  we  have  Ijeen  testing 
them  in  our  own  apiaries  the  entire  season, 
and  so  far  we  find  they  are  a  succes.s. — Ed. J 

Do  BEF.s  carry  eggs?  Rudolf  Hora,  says 
in  1>.  Imker:  Hive  an  after-swarm,  cast  in 
good  season,  upon  foundation,  which  will  be 
l)uilt  out  in  four  days.  Then  remove  the 
queen,  make  sure  no"  eggs  are  present,  and 
leave  the  bees  to  their  fate.  Three  days 
later  many  queen-cells  will  be  found  stocked 
with   jelly,    but   containing  no   eggs.     Now 


place  a  frame  of  eggs  and  brood  close  to  the 
queen-cells.  Three  days  later  the  queen-cells 
will  be  found  occupied".  [I  think  there  is  no 
question  now  but  that  bees  do  transfer  eggs 
from  a  worker-cell  to  a  queen-cell.  There 
have  been  not  a  few  reports  where  absolute- 
ly queenless  bees  supplied  one  of  their  queen- 
cells  with  an  egg,  and  therefrom  developed 
a  normal  queen.  We  have  had  two  in- 
stances of  the  same  thing  in  our  own  yard. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  the"  two 
colonies  were  queenless,  and  had  been  for 
some  time.  Apparently  in  their  desperation 
some  one  bee  stole  its  way  into  another  hive, 
and  when  once  inside  it  could  easily  steal  an 
egg  and  make  oft'  with  it.  A  robber  bee,  for 
example,  in  a  hive  that  was  hopelessly 
queeenless,  very  possibly  would  steal  an  egg 
for  its  colony  before  it  would  steal  honey. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  pi'event  its  tak- 
ing both.  That  bees  may  transfer  eggs  from 
one  comlj  to  another  containing  a  queen- 
cell  or  perhaps  two  of  them,  can  now  scarce- 
ly be  doubted.  Any  one  who  has  raised  a 
large  number  of  queens  has  had  proof 
enough  of  this. — Ed.] 

I  tried  outdoor  feeding  with  cork  chips. 
I  tilled  a  pail  in  the  evening  one-third  full  of 
syrup,  equal  parts  sugar  and  water,  and 
threw  on  a  good  lot  of  cork  chips.  Bees 
were  slow  aljout  working  upon  it  next  morn- 
ing; l)ut  by  noon  it  was  well  covered.  At  5 
P..M.  two  bees  were  digging  in  the  dry  chips, 
and  not  a  dead  bee  in  the  pail — certainly  a 
success  with  me.  I  don't  guarantee  it  tor 
you.  [I  do  not  know,  but  1  rather  suspect, 
doctor,  if  you  were  to  continue  this  method 
of  feetling  with  the  cork  chips  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  weeks  you  would  find  your 
comics  specked  up  with  a  lot  of  shiny  l)lack 
bees  having  more  or  less  torn  wings.  We 
have  been  trying  the  perforated  scjuare  can 
having  perforations  in  the  bottom,  can  ele- 
vated some  12  feet  in  the  air:  but  we  find 
that  even  this  device,  the  best  of  any  thing 
we  have  tried  yet.  does  not  prevent  entirely 
the  Ijees  from  struggling  against  eai'h  other, 
resulting  in  a  premature  wear-out:  l»ut  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  this  wear-out  is  any  worse 
than  the  wear-out  of  bees  that  go  to  a  clover- 
tield  and  die  after  a  few  weeks  of  hard  labor. 
I  should  like  to  get  reports  from  others  who 
have  tried  the  outdoor  method  in  comi^arison 
with  the  in-hive  plan.  So  far  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  latter  is  more  econom- 
ical of  bee-life  and  of  syrup.  But  there  is 
one  thing  in  favor  of  the  outdoor  plan:  ami 
that  is.  it  in'ings  al)out  a  condition  much  like 
a  natural  honey-How  hj  which  the  bees  in 
the  apiary  will  permit  of  opening  the  hives 
and  otherwise  exposing  sweets  without  rob- 
bing.— Ed.] 

Astonishing  how  far  one  can  stray  away 
from  instructions  when  really  trying  to  fol- 
low them,  if  one  has  a  genius  that  way.  In 
trying  to  follow  your  teaching  as  to  having 
two  ([ueens  in  a  nucleus  at  a  time,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, I  let  the  virgin  out  of  the  cage  at  the 
same  time  that  I  removed  the  lajing  (jueen. 
The  virgins  thus  turned  loose,  as  you  may 
surmise,  were  killed.     You  straightened  me 
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up  on  that,  but  now  I  find,  on  reading  page 
1109,  that  I've  been  off  the  ti'ack  in  another 
respect.  You  say  that  on  the  day  No.  1  lays 
a  frame  of  eggs  the  slide  of  the  cage  of  No.  2 
is  slipped  by  (yoii  don't  say  so,  but  of  coui'se 
you  remove  No.  1,  don't  you?),  and  then  you 
emphasize  the  point  that  No.  3  is  allowed 
sole  possession  until  two  days  before  laying. 
I  didn't  allow  any  sole  business  at  all.  When 
No.  1  was  laying  I  removed  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  slipped  the  slide  of  No.  2,  and  also 
put  in  No.  3,  caged,  so  that  two  queens  were 
always  in  the  nucleus.  I  never  knew  but 
that  it  worked  all  right.  But  perhaps  your 
plan  is  better.  What  do  you  think?  [Not 
so  astonishing  after  all,  doctor,  that  you  did 
not  follow  out  closely  the  instructions  when 
it  is  understood  that  we  varied  our  methods 
of  practice  from  time  to  time  ;  for  we  are 
constantly  learning  something  new;  and  as 
often  as  we  discovered  an  impi'ovement  in 
the  method,  we  gave  the  variation.  But  in 
doing  so  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  confess  that 
I  did  not  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
change  in  the  method.  Your  understanding 
of  our  present  processes  is  correct.  Yes,  on 
the  day  that  No.  1  lays  a  frame  of  eggs  she 
is  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  slide  of 
cage  No.  2  is  slipped  by.  It  follows,  then, 
that  No.  2  does  not  immediately  have  sole 
possession  of  the  hive.  Four  or  five  hours, 
or  even  longer,  may  elapse  before  the  bees 
eat  out  the  candy  and  release  her.  This 
whole  scheme  of  pre-introduction  or  dual  in- 
troduction is  an  interesting  one,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  find  we  can  make  quite  a  num- 
ber of  variations.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  succeeded  in  two  or  three  of  the  cases 
described.  But  a  method  that  works  thi-ee 
times  out  of  five  can  not  ordinarily  be  called 
a  success.  Thei'efore  we  shall  have  to  adopt 
the  plan  that  will  give  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  safe  introduction.  But  that  brings  us  to 
the  point  that  what  will  succeed  during  the 
honey-riow  may  fail  utterly  immediately  aft- 
er the  honey-fiow  has  stopped  and  the  bees 
are  inclined  to  rob. — Ed.] 

Reading  about  automobiles  at  out-yards, 
page  1109,  makes  me  sigh  that  I  am  not  rich. 
One  of  the  most  wearing  things  aliout  out- 
apiaries  is  the  constant  dread  of  accident 
from  having  a  horse  stung  when  taking  a 
load  to  (and  especially  from)  an  out-apiary. 
To  have  a  metal  horse  immune  to  stings  is  a 
big,  big,  big  advantage.  But  then,  keeping 
two  horses  costs  me  less  than  half  what  it 
woiild  cost  me  to  keep  an  automobile. 
[Can't  have  an  aiitomobile  because  you  are 
not  rich?  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  it  clear: 
but  one  does  not  have  to  be  '•rich"  in  order 
to  own  one  of  these  machines.  We  bought 
two  second-hand  ones  that  are  giving  good 
service  to-day.  By  watching  the  market  we 
found  one  machine,  an  electric,  costing  $950 
new.  This  we  bought  for  about  .$800.  A 
$1000  machine  we  ])ought  for  $75;  but  after 
we  had  put  in  a  set  of  new  batteries  and  a 
volt-meter  it  had  cost  us  about  $400.  In 
looking  over  some  of  the  prices  on  second- 
hand gasoline-machines  I  find  verv  good 
ones  offered   from  $100  to  $300.     The  Gra- 


ham C.ycle  Co.,  601  West  Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago, are  offering  quite  an  array  of  tine 
bargains.  You  see,  it  is  this  way:  Some 
"rich  fellow  "  buys  a  machine  and  gets  the 
auto  fever.  It  begins  to  rage.  Soon  he 
wants  something  faster  and  nigher-price<l. 
What  does  he  care  for  the  depreciation  of  50 
or  75  per  cent  on  the  second-hand?  He  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  is  going  to  have  what 
he  wants.  He  goes  to  a  dealer  and  makes  a. 
trade,  sacrificing  in  the  deal  his  second-hand 
machine.  This  the  dealer  offers  at  slightly 
above  the  price  he  allows  on  it  for  a  new 
machine.  A  good  many  of  these  second- 
hand machines  have  not  had  300  miles  of 
run;  but  because  they  are  second-hand  they 
offered  at  a  very  low  price.  But  the  ordina- 
ry man  who  does  not  care  about  the  latest 
style  and  high  speed  can  get  one  of  these 
machines  at  a  fair  bargain. 

Perhaps  you  would  say  that  even  $300  is 
too  much  for  you  to  pay.  Very  possibly,  at 
your  age;  but  if  you  figure  up  the  cost  of  a 
horse,  a  large  barn,  hay-storage  room,  his 
feed  for  half  a  year  when  you  can  not  use 
him;  his  constant  care  eveiy  day  in  the 
year;  his  own  depreciation;  the  depreciation 
of  buggy  and  harness:  his  milage  limit;  the 
danger  of  stings,  etc.,  you  will  find  that  the 
cost  per  mile  will  far  exceed  the  cost  per 
mile  of  a  $300  automobile,  if  in  good  repair. 
But  if  one  likes  to  run  an  auto  recKlessly,  take 
chances,  and  has  not  very  much  idea  of  ma- 
chinery, he  had  better  stitrk  to  the  old  horse. 

Do  not  buy  a  second-hand  aiitomobile  at 
any  garage  or  other  jjlace  without  taking 
some  friend  along  who  knows  something 
about  autos  and  their  condition.  Some  ma- 
chines offered  cheap  woulil  be  dear  at  one- 
fourth  the  price  asked.     Sc^  look  out. — Ed.] 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  leading  ax'ticle 
in  this  issue  on  winter  fo(jd.  where  it  is 
shown  that  honey  does  not  give  as  good  re- 
sults as  sugar  syrup. 


W^HEN  TO  SELL  THE  CROP. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  your 
honey  too  long.  Comb  honey  especially 
should  be  sold  before  the  holidays;  extracted, 
especially  that  of  a  cheaper  grade,  may  be 
held  witli  less  danger  after  the  selling  season. 

The  great  troul)le  with  many  of  our  bee- 
keeping friends  is  that  they  do  not  get  their 
honey  on  the  market  until  they  "get  around 
to  it,"  and  this  is  often  long  after  the  holi- 
days, Avhen  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
When  several  thousand  Ijee-keepers  do  this, 
there  is  pretty  apt  to  be  a  slump  in  prices. 
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The  best  grades  of  table  honey  should  by  all 
means  be  sold  early,  or  at  least  not  later 
than  Christmas  or  New  Year's. 


In  an  early  issue  I  expect  to  show  how  to 
make  a  concrete  foundation  or  concrete 
walls  for  a  bee-cellar,  that  will  not  cost  half 
^s  much  as  a  brick  wall,  and  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself. 

There  will  be  a  sort  of  foul-brood  con- 
tention on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
National  (Nov.  7),  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
For  particulars,  see  page  1199.  By  the  way, 
that  reminds  me  that  the  editor  of  the  Anier- 
ican  Bee  Journal  is  getting  up  a  carload  of 
bee-keepers  to  go  to  San  Antonio  for  the  big 
National  convention  on  Nov.  8,  9,  10.  For 
particulars  address  Geo.  W.  York,  334  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111. 


GRADE  AND  SCRAPE  YOUR  SECTIONS. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  sending  your 
section  honey  to  market  without  grading  or 
scraping.  Take  a  little  more  time,  as  vou 
will  save  a  good  many  dollars  Ijy  putting 
"fancy"  in  one  lot, '"No.  1"  in  another,  and 
so  on. 

I  have  before  stated  that  it  almost  makes 
me  cry  to  see  how  carelessly  some  bee-keep- 
ers put  up  their  honey.  They  send  it  to 
market  in  miserable  cobbled-up  cases  with- 
out scraping  the  sections,  and  very  poorly 
graded  if  at  all.  The  dealer  will  be  sure  to 
knock  oft"  quite  a  little  from  the  price;  then 
he  will  proceed  to  grade  and  scrape  it  him- 
self. ^^  hy  should  not  the  bee-keeper  him- 
self get  the  benefit  of  this? 


HONEY  PUFFS. 

I  HAVE  just  been  eating  some  honej'  puffs 
for  breakfast.  They  were  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Co.,  and  have  onlj-  recently 
been  put  on  the  market.  They  are  about 
the  finest  cake,  in  my  opinion,  that  was  ever 
sold;  and  I  understand  that  the  general  pub- 
lic is  taking  hold  of  them  very  readily.  It 
behooves  every  l)ee-keeper  to  go  to  his  local 
grocers  and  inquire  for  "honey  puffs." 
Keep  on  inquiring  until  they  carry  a  stock. 
If  our  30.000  subscribers  will  ask  for  honey 
puffs  at  every  grocery  it  may  be  the  means 
of  introducing  these  new  goods  to  100,000 
grocei's.  That  will  mean,  if  it  means  any 
thing,  a  larger  output  for  a  medium  grade 
of  honey.  It  might  be  well  for  those  who 
travel  to  inquire  for  these  putt's  at  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

ANOTHER  METHOD   OF    SUBDUING    BEES:    GO- 
ING BACK  TO  ORIGINAL   PRINCIPLES. 

Handling  bees  inside  of  a  cage  at  fairs 
has  brought  out  some  methods  of  subduing 
that  perhaps  are  not  utilized  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  ordinarj^  bee-yartl  practice. 
Too  many  bee-keepers  rely  almost  entirely 
on  the  smoker.  Smoke  is  all  right  in  its 
place;  but  if  I  wishetl  to  unite  two  belligerent 
colonies  I  would  smoke  them  slightly,  then 


I  would  shake  a  frame  of  the  one  colony  ami 
a  frame  of  the  other  into  a  ueej)  dish-pan  or 
box,  and  after  I  hatl  done  this  with  all  the 
frames  I  would  shake  the  Ijccs  up  in  the  pan 
or  box  until  I  had  them  thorouguiy  demoral- 
ized or  frightened.  Then  I  would  dump 
them  in  front  of  the  hive,  their  permanent 
home,  and  allow  them  to  crawl  in.  AV'hen 
once  in  I  would  carry  them  down  cellar  ami 
keep  them  there  24  hours.  When  treated 
thus  they  will  be  pretty  apt  to  stay  in  any 
place,  and,  so  far  as  lighting  is  concerned, 
the  general  shake-up  will  take  the  belligerent 
spirit  all  otit  of  them. 

Of  late  years  we  have  not  practiced  drum- 
ming enough  on  the  hives  to  induce  quiet. 
Our  forefathers  used  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
of  this  than  we  of  to-day.  There  are  some 
operations  where  the  drtimming  business, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  uniting,  I  fancy, 
could  be  practiced  with  very  good  results. 
I  believe  this  pan-shaking  will  so  demoralize 
them  that  one  can  do  with  them  almost  the 
same  as  he  would  with  a  natural  swarm. 
They  will  not  only  be  tractable,  but  I  think 
if  they  be  shaken  up  enough  they  will 
stay  where  they  are  put. 


GOLDENROD  (SEE  FRONT  COVER  PAGE). 

Now  is  the  season  for  goldenrod  for  most 
of  the  Northern  States.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  honey  during  the  fall 
months  in  many  localities  in  the  United 
States — important,  not  for  any  great  amount 
of  honey,  for  there  is  never  enough  so  that 
it  gets  into  the  market,  Ijut  important  be- 
cause it  comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it 
helps  to  keep  the  bees  busy,  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  stores 
during  the  late  summer. 

There  are  something  like  80  distinct  species 
of  goldenrod  in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
some  forty  odd  are  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  cottntiy.  All  of  the  species  have 
yellow  flowers,  save  one,  a  slender  wand- 
like plant  (>S.  bicolor)  that  has  whitish  or  sil- 
ver-like flower-heads — a  departure  from  the 
general  family  habit.  This  species  seems  to 
be  comparatively^  rai'e,  and  even  when  dis- 
covered is  not  readily  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Holidago,  or  goldenrod. 

The  number  of  species  is  so  very  large 
that  botanists  have  made  no  attempt  to  classi- 
fy all  of  them.  Indeed,  some  of  the  species 
seem  to  mei'ge  so  grailually  from  one  into 
the  other  that  it  is  ditflcult  to  distinguish 
them  readily.     Even  botanists  are  conlused. 

But  there  are,  nevertheless,  pronouncetl 
differences  in  the  appearance  of  some  of 
them.  There  is  one  species  that  grows 
in  this  locality,  Solidago  laneeoluta,  that, 
while  having  the  same  general  leaf-forma- 
tion, has  a  different  flower  from  that  shown 
on  the  front  cover.  They  are  grouped 
in  flat  top  clusters,  unlike  other  members 
of  the  family,  while  the  other  species  like 
that  shown  on  the  front  cover  ( Solidagu 
CcDiadetisis),  has  flower-clusters  that  termi- 
nate in  a  point.  This  species  is  more  com- 
mon in  our  locality. 
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At  the  present  tiaie,  Sept.  13,  the  l^ees  are 
working  on  them  more  or  less.  That  they 
are  gathering  any  appreciable  amount  of 
honey  is  doubtful. 

At' one  time  there  was  consideral)le  talk 
about  making  goldenrod  the  national  flower, 
for  the  reason  that  the  general  family  was 
found  to  be  more  widely  scattered  over  the 
country  than  perhaps  almost  any  other  flow- 
er. Whether  it  was  finally  adopted  or  not  I 
do  not  know. 


BEE-DEMONSTKATIOX  WORK  AT  THE  DETROIT 
STATE  FAIR;  INCIDENTALLY,  HOW  TO  SUB- 
DUE BEES  SO  THEY  CAN  BE  HANDLED  LIKE 
PEANUTS  IN  A  PECK  MEASURE;  HOW  TO 
ADVERTISE  AND  SELL  YOUR  OWN  HONEY 
LOCALLY. 

At  the  request  of  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  of 
Bell  Branch,  near  Detroit,  who  were  to  have 
an  exhibit  of  bee  supplies  and  honey  at  the 
State  fair,  I  agreed  to  do  some  demostratiou 
work  in  a  wire-cloth  cage  at  that  fair.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  time  arrived  I  put  in  an 
appearance  on  Sept.  id  and  3d  and  was  soon 
assigned  my  task. 

1  found  that,  as  we  had  learned  everywhere 
where  live  bees  are  handled  by  the  handfuls, 
a  crowd  will  soon  gather.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Hunt's  exhibit  was  inside  of  a  building, 
whei'e  only  a  few  people  could  get  a  view; 
but  nevertheless  some  thousands  saw  how 
bees  could  be  handled,  and  had  it  pounded 
into  their  heads  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  on  the  market  as  manufac- 
tured comb  honey. 

In  this  demonstration  work  at  Deti'oit  I 
gathered  a  few  more  ••pointers"  literally  as 
well  as  metaphorically  speaking.  While  it 
is  true  I  did  get  some  four  or  five  stings  dur- 
ing the  day  1  was  ••on  exhibition."  the  point- 
ers to  which  I  referreil  related  merely  to  a 
method  of  subduing  any  bees  so  they  can  be 
handled  like  peanuts  or  popcorn  in  a  popper. 

The  secret  of  handling  bees  in  a  cage  is  to 
demoralize  or  frighten  them.  One  can  do 
stunts  in  handling  bees  in  an  enclosure  that 
he  could  not  do  out  in  the  open;  and  I  there- 
fore believe  that  the  crossest  colony  imagin- 
able could  be  handled  in  a  cage  after  it  had 
been  '•subdued." 

Now,  you  ask,  •'How  subdue?''  Of  course, 
I  take  a' smoker  inside  of  the  cage;  but  after 
opening  the  hive  it  is  not  again  used.  I  have 
a  big  dish-pan,  and  shake  three  or  four 
frames  of  Ijees  into  the  pan,  and  replace  the 
combs.  The  very  process  of  shaking,  while 
it  first  arouses,  very  soon  subdues  the  bees. 
To  add  to  their  demoralization,  the  pan  is 
picked  up  and  shaken  like  a  corn-popper, 
the  bees  in  the  mean  time  rolling  round  in 
one  great  shapeless  mass.  The  crowd,  as  it 
sees  this  large  ball  of  bees  dumped  around 
promiscuously,  trying  to  free  themselves,  are 
at  once  interested.  The  bees  are  now  rolled 
into  one  hand  or  as  many  as  it  will  hold. 
The  next  operation  is  to  dump  this  handful 
on  top  of  the  head.  The  bees  in  the  pan  are 
put  through  the  corn-popper  act  again.    Then 


another  handful,  picked  up  as  befoi'e,  is 
dumped  on  the  head.  In  their  state  of  per- 
fect demoralization  not  one  of  the  bees  will 
sting  unless  pinched.  They  will  fly  one  by 
one  from  the  top  of  the  head,  bump  against 
the  wii'e  cloth,  and  finally  work  over  to  the 
clustering-point.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
want.  As  soon  as  a  small  cluster  has  form- 
ed, one  hand  is  reached  up  among  the  bees, 
and  very  gently  a  handful  is  ■•scooped"  off. 
This  is  dumped  on  the  head.  In  the  mean 
time  a  little  one  or  two  minute  lecture  on 
bees  and  on  the  genuineness  of  comb  honey 
goes  on.  As  the  crowd  shifts  about  evei'y 
one  or  two  minutes,  the  talk  is  repeated,, 
varied  somewhat  by  reference  to  bee-stings 
for  rheumatism. 

The  onlookers  will  indulge  in  all  kinds  of 
comments,  to  the  eft'ect  that  •  •  the  bees  have 
been  hoodooed,"  or  "that  fellow  has  pulled 
out  all  their  stings,"  or  "he  has  put  some- 
thing on  his  hands  so  that  they  can  not  sting. ' ' 
Then  follows  a  denial  of  some  of  the  allega- 
tions. The  crowd  grows  apace.  More  peo- 
ple crowd  up,  when  one  will  say,  "Oh!  I 
know.  Those  bees  hain't  got  any  stings. " 
This  sally  is  met  by  the  demonstrator  with 
an  invitation  to  the  chap  to  step  inside  of  the 
cage,  when  he  will  be  ••shown"  that  every 
one  of  the  bees  has  a  sting.  He  doesn't  ac- 
cept the  ••invitation."  He  is  offered  a  dol- 
lar if  he  will  come  inside.  ••No.  thanks," 
he  responds.  Then  the  crowd  ••has  the 
laugh." 

Manv  people  will  be  interested  in  the  dem- 
onstration; and  as  the  crowd  moves  along  an 
attendant  outside  shows  the  honey  and  ott'ers 
free  samples.  Wooden  spoons  (little  pieces 
of  section  sticks)  are  dipped  into  the  beauti- 
ful liquid  honey,  when  the  crowd  is  invited 
to  •'sample."  Sometimes  this  eft'ects  a  sale, 
and  sometimes  it  does  not. 

While  the  Ijees  are  being  dumped  on  the 
head,  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  women  is  comical  in  the  extreme.  If  one 
can  read  the  countenance  he  sees  a  face  that 
does  not  believe  its  own  eyes.  Then  she  goes 
off  and  tells  her  friends,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  we  want.  Get  a  woman  to  telling 
about  some  "perfectly  lovely"'  or  "awful" 
thing  at  the  fair,  and  she  will' do  some  adver- 
tising. 

The  fair  season  is  not  yet  over,  and  I  have 
given  aljove  briefly  the  method  of  procedure, 
showing  what  to  do,  and  how  to  subdue  the 
bees,  or,  as  the  fellow  said,  "hoodoo"  them. 

This  is  Just  the  season  of  the  year  to  ad- 
vertise honey,  and  the  small  county  fairs 
are  just  the  jjlace  to  do  it.  When  the  fairs 
are  over,  get  permission  to  use  a  stoi'e-win- 
dow  of  the  leading  grocer  some  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  if  you  don't  find  that  this 
bee-demonstration  work  will  be  the  means 
of  your  selling  all  your  own  honey,  locally, 
unless  you  produce  so  many  tons  that  you 
can  more  than  supply  the  local  market,  I 
shall  be  surprised.  But  the  average  bee- 
keeper, with  the  average  number  of  colo- 
nies, by  a  little  advertising  of  this  kind,  can 
sell  all"  his  own  honey  at  nearly  double  the 
price  he  can  get  in  the  city. 
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LENGTH   OF   BEE-FLIGHT — CONDITIONED    UP- 
ON  WHAT?    NOT  LONG   TONGUES,    BUT 
STRENGTH   AND   ENDURANCE. 

It  has  Ijeeu  claimed  l)y  some  most  excel- 
lent authorities  that  bees  will  not  tiy,  as  a 
rule,  more  than  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
to  gather  nectar  from  flowers,  while  Mr.  Doo- 
littie  claims  they  will  fly  from  three  to  six 
miles  from  choice.  Here  is  certainly  a  great 
difference  of  opinion,  honestly  given.  How 
can  it  be  accounted  for?  It  seems  probable 
that,  in  part,  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
topography  of  the  country,  the  season  of 
year,  and  'the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  nec- 
tar near  at  hand  or  at  a  distance.  It  seems 
reasona'ole  to  suppose  that  it  is  no  more  ex- 
hausting to  a  bee  to  fly  four  miles  and  gath- 
er a  load  of  honey  from  flowers  yielding  an 
abundance  than  to  glean  a  sackful  from 
flowers  two  miles  from  home  where,  per- 
haps, twenty  or  flfty  times  as  many  flowers 
have  to  be  visited  to  secure  a  load.  Yet  Mr. 
Dadaut  claims  that  his  bees  failed  to  gather 
from  flowers  yielding  abundantly  on  an  is- 
land one  end  of  which  was  within  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  his  apiary. 

I  think  no  one  would  doubt  that  some  l)ees 
under  favorable  conditions  fly  long  distances. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  or  more  I  met  Mr. 
Harbison,  of  California.  He  said  there  were 
no  bees  in  San  Diego  County  till  he  moved 
his  tlowu  there;  and,  very  soon  after,  he 
found  bees  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  his 
ranch.  At  five  miles  he  said  he  found  bees 
very  abundant,  while  at  ten  miles  there  were 
a  few.  while  at  the  greatest  distance  only 
now  and  then  one  could  l)e  found.  In  other 
words,  while  he  found  them  fifteen  miles  in 
extremely  limited  numbers,  they  continuetl 
.to  increase  as  he  came  nearer  to  his  yard. 

These  facts  or  illustrations  have  not  been 
•given  to  determine  how  far  bees  will  fly  to 
gather  their  stores,  but,  rather,  to  show  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  strength  or 
ambition  or  endurance.  If  Mr.  Doolittle's 
bees  will  readily  fly  four  or  five  miles  to 
gather  nectar,  why  will  not  Mr.  Dadant's 
fly  just  as  far:  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
point  I  wished  to  make,  viz.,  that  strength 
and  endurance  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  any  strain  or  colony,  or  in  individ- 
ual bees.  l>oubtless  we  have  all  noticed  the 
great  difference  in  horses.  Take  two  of 
equal  age  and  weight,  give  each  the  same 
feed  and  care,  ami  one  will  endure  one  and 
a  half  times  or  twice  the  hard  work  of  the 
other,  without  any  inconvenience.  Of  course, 
so  great  a  difference  would  be  greater  than 
the  average.  We  have  also  seen  the  great 
difference  in  the  capacity  as  well  as  endur- 


ance of  different  specimens  of  the  genus 
homo.  And  have  we  not  all  seen  two  colo- 
nies of  bees,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  of 
equal  strength,  eipially  prolific  queen,  and 
ample  .stores,  one  Imikliug  up  early  in  the 
season,  while  the  other  lagged  far  Ijehind? 

I  remember  very  well  some  colonies  that 
have  attracted  my  attention.  I  found  them 
weak  in  the  spring,  but  thought  by  careful 
nursing  they  might  become  useful,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  honey  season  have  succeeded 
in  getting  them  into  fair  contlition.  but  not 
soon  enough  to  gather  sufficient  stores  for 
winter  use.  The  next  .season  found  them  in 
the  same  pitiable  condition  as  in  the  previous 
year.  The  more  a  man  has  of  such  l)ees  the 
poorer  he  is;  for  they  are  far  more  profitable 
dead  than  alive,  and  can  l)e  made  useful  only 
by  destroying  their  queens  at  the  fir.st  conven- 
ient opportunity  and  giving  them  one  whose 
offspring  are  more  enterprising  or  capable 
of  greater  endurance. 

I  remember  one  colony  in  one  of  my  yards 
that,  while  one  queen  was  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, would  insist  on  and  succeed  in  getting 
more  honey  than  any  other  colony,  and  this 
for  three  years  in  succession.  It  was  not 
that  thejr  were  stronger  in  numbers,  but  of 
greater  vigor  than  other  colonies.  I  remem- 
ber one  year  they  continued  to  work  after 
the  rest  had  come  to  a  standstill  in  gathering 
honey  from  some  unknown  sourc-e.  probably 
outside  the  range  of  flight  of  the  other  bees. 

In  no  other  way  is  the  vigor  and  strength 
of  constitution  of  different  colonies  better 
shown  than  in  seasons  or  periods  of  scarcity. 
Some  colonies  will  build  up,  storing  some 
honey,  and  swarming,  perhaps,  while  the 
weaker  sisters  wear  out  so  fast  as  hardly  to 
hold  their  own,  and  some  will  run  down  and 
die,  or  become  worthless,  in  spite  of  our  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf. 

Some  years  ago  I  moved  a  yard  of  bees 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  its  former 
location,  only  to  find  later  that  I  had  moved 
it  away  from  the  Ijest  part  of  my  range,  and 
the  yield  of  honey  was  a  good  deal  reduced. 
What  was  I  to  do?  Move  my  bees  back  a 
mile  to  the  west,  and  so  much  further  from 
my  present  home,  but  nearer  the  l^est  honey? 
I  finally  decided  to  let  them  remain  where 
they  were,  but  breed  for  stronger  bees,  such 
as  would  l)e  able  to  reach  the  best  of  their 
former  range;  and  I  am  led  to  believe  from 
the  increased  yield  in  this  yard  that  I  have,  to 
quite  a  degree,  accomplished  my  purpose. 

Another  time  in  which  the  greater  or  less 
endurance  shows  itself  is  when  a  new  swarm 
is  placed  in  a  new  hive  with  no  brood  hatching 
for  three  weeks  tluring  the  time  the  flowers 
are  yielding  honey  freely;  for  gi-eater  endur- 
ance means  longevity,  and  length  of  days  in 
bees  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  length 
of  tongues,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any 
thing  derogatory  to  this  most  excellent  qual- 
ity. 

But,  say!  Was  it  not  amusing  to  see  when, 
a  few  yeai-s  ago,  the  subject  of  long  tongues 
was  discussed,  how  many  queen-breeders 
were  breeding  queens  that  produced  just 
such  tongues?    I  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
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Jonah's  gourd  would  have  blushed  at  its  own 
slow  growth  compared  with  the  tongues  of 
our  American-Italian  bees  for  a  year  or  two, 
could  it  have  known  about  it;  but  this  is 
only  a  fancy. 

The  longer  I  live  and  handle  bees,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  constitution, 
strength,  and  endurance  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  bees,  as  in  other  domestic 
creatures.  Let  us  have  long  tongues  if  we 
may,  and  all  other  good  qualities:  but  all 
these  will  be  of  little  value  without  the 
st length  to  use  them.  If  we  breed  for  con- 
stitution we  may.  if  we  breed  wisely,  secure 
most  desirable  results.  If  I  were  to  say  what 
would  doubtless  be  most  popular  with  a  large 
number,  I  presume  the  majority  of  progres- 
sive bee-keepers,  I  should  say  that  the  dark- 
er shades  of  Italian  liees  are  to  be  preferred. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  quality  of  a 
bee  depends  on  the  color  of  its  body  alone: 
nevertheless,  I  lielieve  that  the  darker  shades 
of  Italians  in  this  countiy  are,  as  a  rule, 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  their  light- 
er-colored sisters — not  that  the  darker  shade 
makes  them  stronger,  or  that  the  lighter  color 
makes  the  others  weaker,  but  that  the  darker 
ones  have  Ijeen  bred  for  honey-gathering 
qualities,  without  much  regard  to  color, 
while  the  lighter  ones  have  Ijeen  bred  for 
color  as  a  rule,  without  much  regard  for 
strength  and  endurance  —  some  exceptions, 
doubtless. 

That  a  strain  of  bees  can  be  produced  that 
will  be  of  a  light  beautiful  color,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  enduring.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  dou])t:  indeed,  the  queen  that  I  have 
thought  has  made  the  greatest  improvement 
in  my  own  bees  has  been  one  whose  workers 
were,  a  large  portion  of  them,  five-banded 
golden  bees:  in  fact,  the  lightest  and  hand- 
somest I  have  ever  handled.  I  like  a  hand- 
some bee.  It  rests  me  to  open  a  hive  of 
l^eautiful  bees.  It  ministers  to  our  higher 
nature:  but  if  we  can  not  have  both,  let  us 
make  sure  of  strong,  vigorous,  enduring  bees 
that  will  fill  our  supers,  for  this  also  is  l)eau- 
tiful. 

[In  my  travels  among  bee-keepers  I  find 
that  the  topography  of  the  country  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  length  of  bee-Hight. 
One  fact  I  learn  is  that,  so  long  as  bees  (^an 
gather  stores  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
yard,  they  will  not  go  beyond  that  range.  I 
learned,  also,  that  bees  will  fly  further  over 
valleys  or  water  when  there  are  no  obstruct- 
ing trees  or  shrulabery  than  they  will  over 
prat^tically  level  land  heavily  wooded. 

That  some  strains  of  bees  in  the  same  coun- 
try will  go  further  than  others  is  a  fact  that 
we  can  not  deny.  This  being  true,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  pay  considerable  attention  to 
the  kind  of  stock  we  breed  from.  If  one  col- 
ony gathers  more  honey  than  another,  it  may 
be  because  those  bees  will  tly  further  for  the 
extra  amount  of  honey  than  the  average  run 
in  the  yard;  but  when  one  colony  or  several 
of  them  by  far  outstrip  others  in  the  yard, 
and  the  only  soui'ce  is  red  clover,  and  that 
within  a  mile  or  two   of  the   vard,  one   is 


forced  to  believe  there  is  something  in  the 
length  of  tongues.  But  I  agree  with  you 
that  altogether  too  much  emphasis  was  put 
on  this  matter  of  long  tongues.  While  we 
were  the  first  ones  to  draw  attention  to  a 
strain  of  bees  having  longer  tongues  than 
others,  yet  we  saw  that  the  matter  was  so  li- 
able to  be  abused  that  we  stopped  saying 
any  more  about  it,  notwithstanding  that  we 
stiil  believe  in  the  development  of  long 
tongues. — Ed.] 


CWversatioDs 

u/itb 

JDooIittlt 


COMB  -  BUILDING      NEXT      TO       SEPARATORS; 
UNITING  IN  THE  BROOD  FORM. 

'  •  AVhat  has  been  the  honey-liow  from  buck- 
wheat, Mr.  Doolittle?" 

"I  can  not  tell,  Mr.  Smith,  for  certain,  at 
this  date." 

"What I  Have  you  not  got  your  buck- 
wheat honey  off  yet?" 

"No.  The  farmers  were  very  kind  to  the 
bee-keepers  about  here  this  year,  so  sowed 
their  fields  with  buckwheat  dui'ing  a  period 
of  nearly  a  month,  and  in  this  way  we  had 
buckwheat  beginning  to  yield  nectar  soon 
after  the  basswood  liloom  was  over,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  till  the  present  time, 
September  1,  just  in  accord  as  the  weather 
was  favorable  to  the  secretion  of  nectar.  In 
fact,  we  have  fields  of  buckwheat  between 
here  and  the  out-apiary,  some  of  w^hich  are 
brown  and  ready  for  the  harvest,  and  from 
this  to  those  which  are  as  white  as  snow, 
with  their  blossoms  in  prime  shape  for  the 
tees  to  work  on;  and  farmers  report  that  all 
are  filled  and  filling  with  grain,  so  that  a  big 
yield  will  be  the  result." 

"Well,  that  is  fine,  surely.  But  how  about 
the  favorable  weather?" 

'  •  That  has  been  '  off  and  on, '  so  that  the 
section  honey  from  buckwheat  will  mostly 
have  a  washboard  appearance." 

"Why  such  an  appearance?" 

"I  supposed  that  all  bee-keepers  were 
aware  that  when  honey  comes  in  profusely 
the  bees  lengthen  out  the  cells  to  their  full 
extent,  not  sealing  them  till  they  are  as 
long  as  the  sides  of  the  hive,  the  next  comb, 
or  the  separators  would  allow,  when  giving 
a  bee-space  between;  and  when  honey  came 
in  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all.  then  the  cells 
would"  be  sealed  at  some  distance  from  the 
separators  or  other  combs.  You  were  aware 
of  this,  were  you  not?" 

"Yes.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  your 
washboard?" 

"Just  this:  When  a  good  yield  is  on,  the 
cells  are  lengthened  out  as  near  the  separa- 
tor as  possible,  when  the  bees  ai'e  at  work  in 
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the  sections,  and  when  a  slow  flow  of  nectar 
comes  then  they  are  sealed  '  shy '  of  the  sep- 
arator. Then  comes  another  day  or  two  of 
good  yield  when  the  cells  are  drawn  ont  to 
their  fullest  length;  then  another  few  days  of 
slow  yield,  and  so  on,  thus  giving  the  sec- 
tion a  series  of  full-length  cells  capped  over, 
nnd  a  series  of  cells  capped  over  'shy'  of 
the  separators,  so  that  the  'face  sides'  of 
each  section  resemble,  in  a  limited  way,  a 
washboard.     Do  you  'catch  on '  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do  now;  but  1  had  never  thought 
of  the  matter  in  that  light." 

"When  the  fence  separators  were  first 
brought  out,  we  had  nearly  the  same  thing, 
as  the  spaces  between  the  slats  were  left  too 
wide,  which  caused  the  bees  to  lengthen  the 
comb  out  where  these  open  spaces  were, 
while  they  could  not,  where  the  slats  pre- 
vented, thus  giving  the  sections  which  were 
produced  Avith  these  fences  the  same  wash- 
I)oardy  appearance.  Don't  you  remember 
about  this,  when  this  matter  was  under  dis- 
cus>ion?  The  washboard  part  was  no  coin- 
ing of  mine." 

"Yes,  1  think  I  do  remember  something 
about  it  now.  I  had  forgotten.  But  I  came 
over  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about 
uniting  bees.  I  think  you  told  us  some  time 
ago  that  you  united  bees  in  the  brood  form. 
I  think  that  you  gave  the  matter  in  Glean- 
ings, but  I  can  not  tell  just  where.  Now 
will  you  please  tell  me  how  many  Langstroth 
frames  of  brood  would  form  a  colony  that 
would  be  strong  enough  for  wintering,  where 
left  on  the  summer  stand,  with  the  brood  put 
together  the  fore  part  or  September,  and  the 
bees  fed  up  as  soon  as  all  the  brood  has 
emerged  from  their  cells?" 

"Uniting  brood,  or  bees  in  the  brood  form, 
is  better  done  during  August,  though  it  can 
be  done  as  late  as  September  10th  to  15th  if 
brood  enough  is  found  to  put  together  at  the 
latter  date." 

"How  many  frames  would  you  use  early 
in  August?"  ^^-i^-  ft-;Ui 

"  Three  frames  which  are  quite' well  filled 
with  brood  will  do  very  w^ell  for  this  locality 
at  that  time,  providing  the  rest  of  the  hive  is 
filled  with  empty  combs  or  fi'ames  tilled  with 
comb  foundation." 

"How  about  a  queen?" 
"Of  course,  these  combs  of  bees  and  brood 
ai-e  to  have  a  queen  with  them,  for  the  bees 
which  are  carried  with  them  will  not  stay 
unless  there  is  a  queen  with  them,  or  some 
other  precaution  is  taken.  And,  having  a 
queen,  she  will,  of  course,  go  right  on  laying, 
so  that  by  October  you  will  have  quite  a  strong 
colony  where  only  three  combs  of  bees  and 
l)rood  are  used." 

"  How  many  combs  should  be  used  when 
the  uniting  is  done  now,  Sept.  1st?" 

"The  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  Septem- 
l)er  you  should  have  at  least  four  or  five 
frames  from  half  to  two-thirds  full  of  brood, 
and  in  each  case  the  queen  should  go  on  one 
of  the  frames,  and  the  adhering  bees  on  all 
of  them." 

"  But  will  not  the  bees  fight  and  kill  each 


other  where  l^rood  and  bees  are  taken  from 
different  hives?" 

"By  alternating  the  frames  from  different 
hives  no  quarreling  will  result,  and  the  mix- 
ing of  the  l)ees  causes  them  to  mark  better 
their  location  anew;  and  this  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent where  the  colony  is  formed  just  at  night, 
as  should  always  be  the  case,  when  l)ut  few 
bees  will  x'eturn  on  the  next  day.  or  on  their 
first  fiight  after  the  colony  is  formed." 

"Well,  how  many  frames  will  be  needed, 
should  I  wait  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember?" 

"If  this  uniting  is  to  be  done  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  September,  then  I  should  want  at 
least  six  frames  having  brood  in  them.  I 
have  made  many  colonies  the  first  week  in 
September  by  taking  five  or  six  frames  of 
brood,  taking  the  same  from  as  many  nuclei 
which  1  had  used  during  the  summer  for 
queen-rearing,  and  taking  the  queen  from 
one  of  the  nuclei  on  the  frame  of  bees  from 
her  little  colony,  setting  the  whole  six  in  an 
empty  hive  placed  where  I  wished  a  colony 
to  stand,  when  I  would  give  four  full  frames 
of  honey,  putting  said  honey  all  on  one  side 
of  the  hive,  so  that,  during  winter,  the  bees 
would  not  eat  their  way  to  one  side  of  the 
hive  and  starve  with  two  frames  of  honey  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hive,  and  had  the  colo- 
nies thus  formed  make  the  very  liest  for  hon- 
ey-gathering the  next  year." 

"In  thus  uniting  bi'ood,  is  it  necessai'y  to 
form  the  colony  on  a  separate  stand?" 

"No,  not  unless  you  wish  to  keep  the  nu- 
clei, all  of  them,  rearing  queens  as  late  as 
possible.  Where  you  are  willing  to  retrench 
in  queen-rearing,  then  take  five  or  six  combs 
of  brood  from  other  nuclei,  and  set  them  in 
the  hive  containing  the  nucleus  and  queen 
you  may  have  selected,  alternating  the  frames 
as  you  would  were  the  same  put  on  a  new 
stand." 

"By  beginning  in  August  you  can  get  all 
the  real  good  there  is  in  all  your  queen-rear- 
ing colonies  together  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, can  you  not?" 

"Yes,  and  keep  up  rearing  queens  as  late 
as  can  be  done  when  no  brood  is  taken,  and 
the  uniting  done  in  the  mature-bee  form.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  very  few  bees  that 
would  be  young  enough  for  wintering  in  each 
nucleus,  where  this  plan  of  uniting  in  the 
brood  form  is  used,  but  only  a  very  few. 
Nearly  all  that  are  of  any  value  ai'e  gotten 
together  in  the  united  colonies;  and  the  few 
old  bees  which  remain  after  the  last  queens 
are  sent  away  suffer  less  by  being  shaken  off 
the  combs  on  some  freezing  morning  or 
night  than  they  would  st;ould  yovi  try  to  win- 
ter them,  and  they  die,  one  by  one,  as  death 
by  old  age  came  on." 

"I  thank  you  for  thus  explaining.  I  think 
I  will  try  the  plan,  as  I  have  several  weak 
colonies  which  I  must  get  together  for  win- 
ter. ' ' 

"Allow  me  to  suggest  that,  if  you  have 
never  done  any  sucli  uniting,  it  is  always 
well  to  go  slow  till  you  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  matter,  after  which 
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yoii  oan  veiituiv  out  more  freely,  with  assur- 
ance of  success. 


FEEDING  SUGAR  SYRUP. 


Soiiie    Interesting    Experiments    to    Show 

the  Small  Increase  in  Weight  as  Vom- 

])are(l   with  the  Amount  of  Syrup 

Given:  Honey  vs.  Sugar  Syrup 

for  a  Winter  Food:  Cellar 

AVintering. 


BY  L.   r.   CLARK. 


Last  September  I  had  ten  colonies  of  l^ees 
entirely  destitute  of  stores  for  winter.  They 
were  in  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  and 
were  fair  average  colonies  of  bees.  Oi-tober 
1st  each  was  given  ^0  lbs.  of  half-and-half 
sugar  syrup  placed  in  bread-pans  in  upper 
section-cases  Avith  green  weeds  for  Hoats. 
The  weather  being  warm,  two  nights  were 
sufficient  to  take  the  20  lbs.  down  and  store 
it  in  combs.  Oct.  1.5th,  or  two  weeks  after, 
they  wei'e  all  weighed,  and  weights  marked 
on  the  back  of  the  hive.  It  was  found  that 
they  averaged  only  40  lbs. — bees,  hives,  and 
stoi'es.  The  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hive, 
with  average  empty  combs,  weighs  24  lbs.; 
estimating  the  bees  and  brood  at  6  lbs.  gives 
us  ;{0  lbs.  at  commencement  of  feeding,  and 
revealed  the  fact  that,  in  storing  20  lbs.  of 
syrup,  together  with  two  weeks'  evaporating 
and  feed,  they  had  reduced  the  feed  a  half, 
or  had  only  10  lbs.  of  the  20  stored  in  the 
com])s.  This  was  discouraging  to  a  beginner 
in  feeding;  but  now  having  65  cents'  worth 
of  feed  invested  in  each  colony  it  was  deter- 
mined to  see  them  through,  and  so  on  Oct. 
15th  10  lbs.  more  of  |  sugar  and  i  water  was 
given  each  colony,  making  the  cost  of  feed 
$1.00  per  colony.  The  weather  having  turn- 
ed cool,  the  last  10  ll)s.  was  given  by  placing 
cases  with  feed  below  the  hive,  as  we  didn't 
wish  to  disturb  the  sealed  covers  that  late. 
They  were  left  upon  their  summer  stands 
until  Jan.  7,  the  weather  being  quite  moder- 
ate, no  severe  cold,  and  comparatively  few 
days  warm  enough  for  very  many  flights — 
ideal  weather  for  outside  wintering.  They 
were  now  (Jan.  7)  weighed  again  and  placed 
in  a  dark  vegetable-cellar  with  bottom-boards 
removed,  covers  sealed,  upper  hives  over 
joint  between  two  lower  ones,  and  an  old 
carpet  hung  down  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance from  light  of  lamp.  The  weighing  on 
Jan.  1  showed  that  they  had  consumed,  from 
Oct.  15  to  Jan.  1,  11  weeks,  an  average  of  10 
lbs.  each,  and  but  few  of  the  figures  of 
weights  Oct.  15  on  the  back  of  the  hive  be- 


fore giving  the  last  10  ll)s.  were  changed,  and 
none  varied  over  1  lli.  They  were  very  qui- 
et in  the  cellar,  and  s(^arcely  any  signs  of 
bees  could  be  heard  by  putting  the  ear  to  the 
carpet  over  them.  March  7  they  were  care- 
fully placed  on  their  summer  stands,  and 
weighed  before  they  had  any  tlight.  The 
scales  showed  a  loss  in  weight  during  the 
two  months  in  the  cellar  of  only  2|  lbs.  av- 
erage per  colony;  most  of  them  lost  2  and  8 
lbs.,  Imt  two  lost  only  one  pound,  and  one  4 
lbs.  They  appeared  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  Hew  without  spotting  their  hives 
any;  but  several  colonies  with  all  honey  for 
stores,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  at  the  same 
time,  lost  from  4  to  7  lbs.,  and  appeared  to 
be  suifering  for  a  flight,  spotting  their  hives 
somewhat.  One  colony  was  uiissed  at  the 
first  feeding,  and  was  found,  Oct.  15,  to  have 
only  1  to  2  lbs.  of  honey.  It  was  decided  to 
let  them  die,  supj^osedly  in  a  week  or  two; 
but,  to  our  surprise,  t'uey  held  out  for  ten 
weeks,  and  died  the  last  week  in  December. 
They  were  a  fair-sized  colony  of  bees;  and 
did  they  economize  because  they  did  not 
have  feed  enough?  The  experience  with 
this  feeding  and  wintering  seems  to  indi(;ate 
that  sugar  syrup  is  a  better  winter  feed  than 
honey,  and  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
give  each  colony  about  10  lbs.  of  syrup  late 
in  October,  even  if  they  have  stores  of  hon- 
ey sufficient  for  winter.  We  know  that,  at 
that  time,  they  have  empty  combs  to  hold  it, 
and  that  it  will  be  consumed  ^frs^  or  during 
the  severe  part  of  the  winter  outdoors;  or  if, 
in  cellar,  would  probably  last  till  set  out. 

Hiawatha,  Kan! 

[It  is  astonishing  how  the  feed  will  disap- 
pear with  a  colony  short  of  stores  fed  in  Sep- 
tember. While,  of  course,  a  large  percent- 
age passes  off  in  evaporation,  some  of  it,  un- 
doubtedly, is  used  in  brood-rearing.  What- 
ever is  used  for  that  purpose  must  necessari- 
ly be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  colony.  We  very 
often  find  it  necessary  to  give  another  feed 
along  toward  the  last  of  October,  in  our  lo- 
cality; then  the  bees  will  have  enough  to 
carry  them  through  up  to  May  following, 
even  when  wintered  outdoors. 

Your  figures  for  the  indoor  consumption 
of  stores  are  very  interesting,  and  show, 
among  other  things,  that  you  must  have 
pretty  nearly  ideal  conditions  in  your  cellar. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  you  found 
sugar  syrup  much  better  for  wintering  than 
honey.  ^  That  experience  has  been  duplicated 
time  and  time  again.  While  we  usually  say 
it  does  not  pay  to  extract  honey  and  then 
feed  su.gar,  yet  with  some  honey,  at  least, 
such  a  procedure  would  undoubtedly  be 
profitable. — Ed.] 


PRESERVING  FRUITS  IN  HONEY. 


The  Commercial  Possibilities  ;  a  Collection 
of  Data  Bearing  on  the  Subject. 

BY  FRANK  M 'GLADE. 


Bear  Sir: — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  you  know 
any  thing  about  pre.serving  fruits  (currants,  straw- 
berries, etc.)  in  honeyy    These  goods  are  put  on  the 
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market  by  French  mantifaclurers.  The  most  common 
is  called  Bar-le-Duc.  I  notice  in  the  ABC  many  rec- 
ipes for  using-  honey  in  cookinK.  hut  none  for  pre- 
serves. A  reply  in  Gleanings  would  be  much  ap- 
preciated. H.  C.  King. 
Benson,  Neb. 

^^'hen  the  above  letter  was  sent  to  iiie  I 
wrote  to  the  Sprague-Waruer  Coixipaiiy. 
Chicago,  wholesale  grocers,  and  receiveil  the 
following  reply: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  17th,  with  inclosure, 
was  duly  received  and  referred  to  the  writer;  but  ow- 
injr  to  his  absence  from  the  city  it  was  held  in  abey- 
ance, awaitintr  his  return.  Referring  to  the  use  of 
honey  in  the  preparation  of  preserves,  it  is  not  gener- 
ally used  in  this  country,  we  presume,  partially  owing 
to  the  higher  price  it  brings  on  the  market  as  com- 
pared with  sugar.  We  presume  that,  as  a  preserving 
medium,  it  probably  would  add  somewhat  to  the  fla- 
vor of  the  goods  in  the  composition  of  which  it  might 
be  used,  and  possibly  is  so  used  by  the  housewife  in 
her  home  cooking,  but  probably  to  a  limited  extent. 
We  think  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  honey  is 
not  generally  obtainable  for  use  in  homes,  except  at  a 
considerably  higher  price  than  other  sweetening 
agents. 

Bar-le-Duc  is  prepared  in  Prance  and  shipped  to 
this  country,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  red  or 
white  currants  preserved  in  honey.  The  seeds,  how- 
ever, are  first  extracted  from  the  currants;  conse- 
(luently.  as  you  probably  know,  it  makes  that  item 
too  high  priced  to  be  of  general  use,  it  being  found 
only  in  the  homes  of  the  more  wealthy  class  and  more 
select  clubs  provided  with  restaurant  facilities. 

In  our  own  business  we  prepare  a  white  cherry, 
pitted,  preserved  in  honey,  for  which  there  is  a  limit- 
ed sale. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  proper  kind  of  mis- 
sionary work  were  done,  the  use  of  honey  as  a  pre- 
serving medium  could  be  largely  increased. 

Sprague- Warner  Co., 

by  J.  C.  Puetz,  Manager. 

I  also  wrote  to  the  Austin  Nichols  Co.. 
wholesale  grocers,  New  York,  who  replied 
as  follows: 

Df'ar  Sir:— In  answer  to  yours  of  the  17th  we  would 
refer  you  to  the  Arm  of  G.  B.  Raffetto,  412  West  Thir- 
teenth St.,  as  packers  of  Bar-le-Duc  jelly.  These  peo- 
ple are  impoi-ters  and  packers  of  various  fruits,  and 
can  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire. 

Austin  Nichols  Co., 
per  H.  B.  Coulter. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  alcove  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Raffetto,  and  received  the  following  letter: 

Bear  Sir:— With  reference  to  your  favor  of  the  21st, 
I  beg  to  state  that  Bar-le-Duc  is  not  preserved  with 
honey  but  with  sugar  only.  I  have  been  in  France, 
and  have  visited  some  preserve-factories,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  nor  seen  any  honey  used  in  manufac- 
turing Bar-le-Duc.  None  of  my  other  fruits  are  pre- 
served with  honey.  G.  R.  Ratfetto. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found  Bar-le-Duc  at  all  the 
first-class  groceries.  It  comes  in  a  glass 
tumbler  holding  about  four  ounces,  and  re- 
tails at  25  cts..  white  and  red,  imported  and 
domestic.  One  way  of  serving  it  is  to  pour 
it  over  Neuchatei  cheese,  for  w^hich  a  charge 
of  75  cts.  is  made.  It  certainly  is  fine  eat- 
ing. Imt  its  cost  limits  it  to  the  class  Mr. 
Puetz  mentions. 

With  regard  to  the  white  cherry  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Puetz,  I  had  the  good 'fortune  to 
meet  their  "man"  in  Columbus,  and  sam- 
pled the  goods,  which  were  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation  and  of  an  elegant  fiavor. 
They  were  put  up  in  plain  clear  glass  jars, 
in  two  sizes — in  pint  and  quart,  and  I'etail 
for  35  and  (35  cts.  respectively.  I  was  told 
they  were  preserved  by  a  firm  in  California, 
probably  by  "BLshop." 

Our  own  experience  here  in  our  home  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  the  use  of  honey  in 


canning  anil  making  preserves.     Of  course, 
we   do    nothing    in    a   commercial  way,  ])ut 
every  year  Mrs.  McGlade  puts  vip  whatever 
fruits    she    desires,   in    honey — strawlierries,        j 
currants,    peaches,  canned,    preserved,    and       I 
jellies.      Strawberries   preserved    in    honey       ' 
ai'e  about  as  fine  eating  as  I  ever  expect  to 
get  in  this  life.     As  to  the  keeping  qualities 
we    have    them    of    various    ages — two    and       1 
three  years  old.  and  none  spoil.     The  fruit       ' 
is  handled  the  same  as  when  sugar  is  used. 
We  have    put  the  honey  over  the  fruit  and 
let  it  stand  all  night    l)efore  cooking:  again 
after  the  fruit  is  cooked  the  honey  has  been 
put    in.     Either  way  proved  entirely    satis- 
factory.    We  use  about  the  same  amount  o- 
honey  as  of   sugar.     If  you    can    make  pref 
serves,  jellies,  and  jams  with  .sugar  you  can 
with  honey.     There  certainlj-  is  an  excellent 
field  here  for  an  enterprise  in  a  commercial 
Avay  which    can  not    help  yielding  large  re- 
turns.    The  people  are  willing  to  buy  that 
of  which  they  have  the  assurance  of  purity. 
Hebron,  O. 

[About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Frank  McGlade 
called  upon  us  and  left  in  our  oflice  a  couple 
of  jars  of  peaches  canned  in  honey  liy  his-  i 
wife.  These  got  shoved  over  to  one  side, 
and  were  not  discovered  till  recently;  but  I 
took  them  over  home  and  tested  the  peaches. 
I  am  glad  to  say  they  were  fine,  having  a 
distinct  fiavor  of  honey.  As  we  are  just  now 
right  in  the  mid.st  of  the  canning  season.  I 
would  suggest  that  our  l)ee-keeping  women 
test  honey  for  this  purpose. — Ed.] 


FACTS  TO  SUPPORT  THEORIES. 


Do  Bees  Hear? 


BY  D.  C.    LEACH. 


I  see  the  question. "Do  bees  hear?"  is  oft- 
en referred  to  in  Gleanings.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  person,  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
bees,  can  doulit  that  they  not  only  hear  Ijut 
that  they  have  a  keen  sense  of  hearing. 
Here  is  an  incident  that  seems  to  me  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  (jiiestion. 

Some  years  ago.  late  in  the  spring.  I  founil 
a  colony  of  bees  dead,  and  moved  the  hive 
to  the  storeroom.  A  few  days  later,  when 
taking  the  frames  from  the  hive  I  found  a 
live  queen.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  I 
had  a  colony  which  was  queenless,  in  which 
a  few  l)ees  were  still  alive.  I  took  the  queen 
to  the  queenless  colony  anil  I'emoved  the 
cover,  and  found  less  than  half  a  dozen  bees 
in  sight.  Two  or  three  wei'e  standing  to- 
gether, and  by  them  I  placed  the  queen.  In- 
stantly they  saluted  her  and  raised  their 
wings  in  a  joyful  sound.  Immediately,  from 
all  parts  of  the  hive,  came  the  few  scattered 
bees,  every  one  on  the  run,  aiitl  wings  in 
rapid  motion.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  a  dozen  words,  every  bee  in  the 
hive  stood  near  the  (]ueen.  evidently  in  a  per- 
fectly blissful  state.  In  no  other  way  than 
by  sound  coukl  they  have  l)een  notified  so 
quickly  that  their  mother  was  found.     Sure- 
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ly  they  not  only  heard   but    understood   the 
language  of  those  near  the  queen. 

WOULD   CANDY  DO    FOR    STIMULATIVE    FEED- 
ING? 

Here  is  another  incident  which  revealed  to 
me  a  fact  of  which  I  was  before  ignorant. 
Perhaps  it  may  xmX  be  new  to  others  more 
familiar  with  winter  feeding  of  bees.  The 
last  of  January  I  gave  a  few  pounds  of  candy, 
made  from  granulated  sugar,  to  a  colony 
short  of  stores.  A  mouth  later  I  opened  the 
hive  and  found  the  candy  nearly  all  gone. 
Lifting  out  a  few  frames  I  found  consideral)le 
uncapped  honey  which  was  not  there  a  month 
before.  It  had  evidently  been  made  from 
the  solid  candy.  I  had  siipposed  they  ate 
the  candy  without  first  changing  it  to  honey 
and  placing  it  in  the  coml:)s.  As  they  do  thus 
change  it,  how  would  it  answer  to  give  them 
candy  at  the  proper  season  to  stimulate 
breeding?     What  say  you,  Mr.  Editor? 

HOW  SWARMS  LOCATE. 

Another  matter  frequently  referred  to  in 
l)ee  literature  relates  to  the  time  l^ees  send 
out  scouts  to  select  a  new  home.  Possibly 
this  is  sometimes  deferred  till  after  the  swarm 
issues:  but  my  observation  convinces  me  that 
it  is  usually  done  some  days  before.  I  will 
briefly  relate  one  or  two  instances  when  this 
wa<  certainly  done.  One  June  dayl  discov- 
ered bees  apparently  briskly  at  work  as  I 
passed  a  large  oak-tree.  There  was,  some 
thirty  feet  up  the  tree,  a  knot  larger  than  a 
half- bushel  measure,  which  the  l^ees  seem  to 
have  matle  their  home,  and  where  they  were 
very  busy.  I  passed  the  tree  daily,  and  for 
nearly  a  week  the  liees  were  active.  Then 
all  at  once  they  were  gone,  and  I  saw  them 
no  more.  A  few  weeks  later  a  strong  wind 
l)lew  the  knot  otf.  and  I  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine it.  1  found  the  hollow  as  smooth  and 
I'lean  as  if  scrubbed  with  a  brush.  Evident- 
ly the  bees  had  cleaned  it  for  occupancy:  but 
when  they  swarmed  they  were  doubtless 
hived  by  their  owner,  and  were  so  well 
pleased  with  their  new  quarters  that  they 
.  aljandoued  the  itlea  of  removal. 

In  another  case  I  found  a  bee-tree,  as  I 
supposed,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  went  to  cut 
the  tree  and  hive  the  bees.  Only  a  few  stray 
Itees  were  in  the  tree.  The  hollow  of  the 
tree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  hrst  mention- 
ed, had  been  nicely  prepared  for  house-keep- 
ing. Had  I  waited  a  few  days  I  should  prob- 
ably have  secured  my  bees  unless  they  were 
domestics,  and  captured  swarming-day  by 
their  owner. 

The  idea  frequently  advanced,  that  Ijees 
send  out  scouts  after  the  swarm  has  issued: 
that  these  scouts  find  a  home  in  an  hour  or 
two.  and.  returning  at  once,  lead  the  swarm 
to  the  hastily  selected  home,  seems  to  me 
very  improbal)le  and  unreasonable.  I  am 
sure  that  oljserved  facts  point  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

[Whether  the  bees  heard  in  the  case  you 
<-ite  is  not  entirely  proven.  The  odor  of  a 
queen  will  attract  the  attention  of  l)ees  some 


distance  away,  and  almost  instantly.  Those 
that  are  queeuless,  and  fairly  crying  for  a 
queeu.  would  almost  instantly  detect  the 
smell  of  the  thing  for  which  they  have  been 
mourning. 

Understand.  I  do  not  claim  in  this  case 
that  the  bees  did  not  hear  her,  but  the  signs 
of  rejoicing  might  have  come  about  through 
scent. 

Yes.  candy  can  be  used  for  stimulative 
feeding:  and  when  robbers  are  inclined  to 
meddle,  feed  in  the  shape  of  candy  is  much 
Ijetter  than  .syrup.  When  the  bees  can  go  to 
the  field  they  can  get  water,  and  with  the 
candy  mix  their  own  syrup.  What  you  dis- 
covei'ed  in  the  combs  was  probably  their 
own  syrup  which  they  had  inverted. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  like 
those  you  cite,  of  how  laees  a  week  or  so 
ahead  would  send  out  scouts  to  select  a  new 
home  in  anticipation  of  accommodating  the 
swarm.  I  do  not  remember  that  it  has  been 
claimed  that  scouts  have  been  sent  out  with- 
in an  hour  or  two  of  the  swarm.  The  re- 
ports have  generally  shown  that  this  scout- 
ing may  be  going  on  for  a  number  of  days: 
so  that  your  observation  is  (juite  in  line  with 
that  of  others. — Ed.] 


DISTINGUISHING  BEES. 


Can  the  Black  Races  be  Distinguished  from 
each  other?  Carniolans  Adapted  to  Cer- 
tain Conditions  and  Localities. 


BY  W.  A.  H.   GILSTRAP. 


Nothing  in  late  issues  of  Gleanings  has 
surprised  me  more  than  the  article  begining 
on  page  505.  conceruing  the  identity  of  bees 
of  different  varieties.  The  question  of  purity 
Avas  raised  concerning  Italian  bees  many 
years  ago.  and  A.  I.  Root  had  a  cut  made 
showing  the  three  yellow  bands  of  the  bee. 
which  should  show  when  the  bee  was  tilled 
with  honey  and  placed  on  a  windoic.  Lang- 
stroth's  work,  as  revised  by  the  Dadants.  and 
perhaps  other  authorities,  accept  this  Root 
test  of  Italian  purity.  It  has  been  my  cus- 
tom for  years  to  decide  on  the  purity  of  bees 
of  dift'erent  races  by  their  looks  and  actions 
on  brood-combs. 

Mr.  Davis'  scheme  looks  entertaining 
enough  as  a  riddle:  Ijut  to  get  any  value  from 
guessing  on  the  identity  of  bees  in  a  cage, 
dead  or  alive — well.  I'll  give  it  up.  To  place 
them  on  a  window  would  certainly  be  a  more 
reliable  test. 

The  Dadants  say  in  Langstroth's  work 
that  they  did  not  raise  Carniolans.  ijecause  of 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  their  cross  with 
l)lacks  from  the  pure  stock.  The  only  Car- 
niolans I  ever  saw  (pure  stock)  were  from 
the  Lockhart  yards,  and  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  blacks  when  they  have  the  liber- 
ty of  the  hive.  Since  I  commenced  breeding 
them  many  visitors  have  noted  the  striking 
dift'ereuce  in  looks  and  actions. 

Either  the  editor  or  myself  am  at  sea  about 
the  requirements  that  the  Department  im- 
poses.    I  think  that  the  authorities  want  on- 
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Iv  pure  stoc-k  of  any  race  sold.  How  could 
ttat  be  done  with  Caucasians  if  all  queens  of 
that  race  are  elippeil  and  their  drones  con- 
fined by  perforated  metal?  No,  the  ol)ject 
sought  'is  to  stock  the  locality  with  Cauca- 
sian drones,  so  only  pure  stock  would  be 
sold. 

As  to  the  great  superiority  of  Italians, 
there  has  always  been  a  (juestion.  Niver, 
Benton,  Lockhart,  and  others  have  stoutly 
maintained  that  Carniolans  are  better.  It  is 
largely  a  question  of  locality  and  methods 
employed,  perhaps. 

In  Central  California  we  usually  have  light 
dashes  of  honey  and  unsettled  weather  so 
blended  that  bees  breed  up  well  and  swarm 
freely.  Late  in  May  a  honey-dearth  sets  in 
whic'h  lasts  till  the  middle  of  June  or  possi- 
bly in  July,  when  our  honey  season  com- 
mences, aiid  it  ends  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Alexander  would  probably  feed 
through  the  dearth,  and  it  might  be  the  prop- 
er plan.  With  "millions  of  honey"  in  the 
hive,  as  Mr.  Doolittle  recommends,  Italians 
will  so  weaken  that  they  are  in  poor  condi- 
tion for  the  harvest  when  we  get  it.  After 
Rambler  had  kept  bees  in  New  York  and 
Southern,  Northern,  and  Central  California, 
he  said  Central  C'alifornia  conditions  were 
the  most  difficult  that  he  had  experienced. 
Both  Holy  Land  and  Carniolans  have  the 
reputation  of  keeping  brood-rearing  up  dur- 
ing a  dearth,  which  should  relieve  the  diffi- 
culty largely;  but  the  Holy  Land  bees  w^hich 
I  bought  "from  various  breeders  in  the  South 
were  all  too  cross  to  be  considered.  I  never 
saw  a  Caucasian  bee,  and  do  not  know  their 
nature;  l)ut  I  should  not  wonder  if  they 
would  suit  our  own  conditions  l)etter  than 
Italians.  I  have  no  intenti;)n  of  trying  them, 
however. 

One  serious  drawback  Italian  bees  have 
here  is  their  persistency  in  crowding  the 
brood-nest  so  it  must  be  removed  with  the 
extractor.  While  Carniolans  keep  quiet  on 
combs  as  do  Italians,  tlwy  are  easily  shaken  off. 

Ceres.  Cal.,  May  8. 

[I  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Gil- 
strap's  point  is  well  taken  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  very  ditHcult  to  distinguish  the  identity 
of  races"  of  bees  that  look  very  much  alike 
in  a  small  queen-cage,  where  there  can  be 
only  a  dozen  or  so  of  bees;  so  that  the 
"scheme"  of  Mr.  Davis,  after  all,  does  not 
prove  very  much  either  way. 

Since  liis  article  was  published,  I  have 
carefully  inspected  the  bees  at  the  Depart- 
ment Apiary,  Washington,  D.  C;  and  the 
attendant  in'charge,  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  very 
clearly  showed  that  there  was  a  difference. 
One  v/ho  is  an  expert,  1  think,  could  i-eadily 
tell  one  from  the  other,  and  yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  desci'ibe  the  difference  on  paper. 

I  have  since  seen  Carniolans  antl  Cauca- 
sians side  by  side  elsewhere,  and  have  noted 
the  same  difference  in  appearance  in  the 
l)eerf.  Mr.  Martin,  at  the  Department  apia- 
ry, showed  the  Bauets  and  the  Caucasians. 
'i''he,>e  look  more  nearly  alike  than  any  two 
of  the  other  races;  and"  it  is  not  to  be  won- 


dered at,  because  the   native   hal)itats  of  the 
two  strains  are  not  far  apart. 

With  I'egard  to  Carniolans,  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
bee-keepers,  especially  those  running  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  who  are  al>le  to  control 
swarming,  to  prefer  Carniolans  to  Italians. 
From  some  things  I  have  seen  of  Cauca- 
sians, I  am  inclined  to  think .  they  are  going 
to  be  a  very  desirable  bee  for  comi)  honey — 
particularly  so  because  the  cappings  are  re- 
ported to  l)e  white. — Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  CUBA. 


Viewed  by  One  who  does  Not  Believe  in 
Describing  the  Rosy  .Side  Only. 


BY  FRANK  REIMAN. 


[This  article  was  received  last  February;  but  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  copy  on  hand  awaiting  publi- 
cation we  have  beon  unable  to  use  it.  The  reader 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lirst  part  of  it 
was  written  in  March,  190,5,  and  the.  remainder  in 
January,  1906,  as  explained.— Ed.  J 

Very  little  is  written  or  known  about  bee- 
keeping in  Cuba  or  of  Cuba  generally.  I 
had  read  various  articles  in  bee-papers  con- 
cerning immense  crops  in  C'uba,  and  was 
much  interested,  and  had  a  great  desire  to 
go  into  the  bee- business  there.  I  kept  bees  in 
Delaware  for  2U  years,  from  100  to  oOO  hives, 
raising  annually  10,000  to  20,000  lbs.;  but, 
owing  to  great  stornas,  in  the  entire  district 
whei'e  I  raised  honey  the  banks  broke  and  I 
was  Hooded,  besides  drowning  450  hives  of 
bees.  I  sold  and  disposed  of  what  I  had  left 
at  the  best  prices  I  could  get,  and  embarked 
for  Cuba  expecting  to  get  bees  on  shares.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  an  apiary  with  200 
hives  in  dilapidated  condition,  but  in  a  good 
situation  for  honev,  taking  charge  August  1, 
1903. 

Not  being  able  to  talk  with  any  one,  as 
only  Spanish  is  spoken  here,  I  took  up  my 
residence  in  the  bee-j^ard  and  lived  there  for 
six  months,  learning  little  by  little  until 
now,  after  two  years,  I  am  able  to  talk  Span- 
ish fairly  well.  The  bees  had  very  poor  at- 
tention before  I  got  them,  as  there  was  not 
a  super  on,  and  some  hives  had  30  lbs.  of 
honey  below  the  hives.  I  worked  about  two 
months  to  get  the  bees  in  shape,  and  in- 
creased to  300  hives,  and  got  3  barrels  of 
honey  up  to  Sept.  15.  Then  trouble  began. 
The  dry  season  came  on,  and  the  ants  started 
to  eat  the  bees.  I  tried  every  known  plan, 
but  lost  50  colonies.  About  a  million  ants 
would  gather  on  the  porch  of  the  entrance, 
and  then  also  enter  evei'y  crack  or  opening 
of  the  hives,  get  the  bees  by  the  wings  or 
legs  until  they  would  swarm  out,  leaving  the 
brood  for  the  ants  to  eat,  which  they  would 
remove  entirely  in  two  days. 

In  all  ))ee-houses  I  make  now  I  place  the 
bees  on  benches  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  all  the  legs  in  water,  to  keep  the  ants 
from  crawling  up.  I  lost  150  hives  of  l)ees 
last  year  by  ants.  The  honey  season  began 
the  hrst  year  here  in  December,  ami  lasted 
till  IMav  iu.  in  which  time  i  Look  3U,000  ll)s. 
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of  coml)  honey,  which  I  sokl  in  Havana  at  9 
fts.  per  lb. 

I  had  been  in  Cuba  from  August  till  May, 
and  never  saw  rain.  At  night.  May  15,  it 
began  to  rain,  and  poured  down  all  night. 
It  rained  all  next  day,  all  night  too.  I  got 
afraid  about  the  river  rising.  I  was  not  too 
soon,  for  the  river  rose  four  feet  in  the  bee- 
yard.  There  was  two  feet  of  water  every- 
where, and  many  hives  atioat.  I  put  the 
bees  as  high  as  possible,  yet  the  water  reach- 
ed them,  and  I  lost  many,  and  many  colo- 
nies were  weakened.  No  more  hone_y  came 
after  this  storm,  which  was  incessant  for 
three  days  and  nights,  until  August,  when  I 
got  1200  lbs.  of  section  honey.  After  this, 
little  honey  came  until  December,  when  this 
past  season,  which  was  the  poorest  Cuba 
ever  had,  began. 

After  losing  150  colonies  by  ants  I  still  had 
500  left  when  the  season  liegan.  In  Novem- 
ber it  was  cool:  in  December  it  was  colder: 
and  in  January  the  thermometer  w'ent  down 
to  84 — never  went  above  53  all  day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  three-days'  rain.  This  was 
the  only  day  when  the  bees  did  not  liy  in 
Cuba  in  two  years.  However,  I  would  say 
that  in  Havana  the  lowest  recorded  temper- 
ature was  55:  yet  the  last  nine  days  in  Feb- 
ruary it  was  below  50,  and  as  low  as  43  sev- 
eral days. 

In  the  United  States  you  get  the  crop  when 
the  hives  are  full  of  liees,  but  not  so  here. 
The  bees  with  the  first  cool  nights  in  No- 
vember till  the  bottom  with  honey  and  crowd 
out  the  brood,  leaving  only  thi'ee  or  four 
frames.  These  few  bees,  about  a  hatful, 
make  from  one  to  ten  pounds  a  week,  and 
many  don't  make  a  pound  all  winter.  You 
wonder  why  it  is  nei'essary  to  keep  from  one 
to  tive  thousand  colonies  here.  For  the  rea- 
son that  a  hive  contains  only  about  a  fourth 
of  a  good  swarm  in  the  honey  season,  which 
lasts  al)out  six  months  here.  The  remaining 
six  months  the  colonies  are  kept  weak,  as 
they  need  feeding.  Up  to  this  writing  1 
have  taken  only  15.000  Uis..  and  I  think  the 
season  is  nearly  o\'er.  though  in  my  locality 
I  have  a  honey-tl(jw  nearly  all  the  year  and 
never  feed.  The  entire  output  of  comb 
honev  in  Cuba  was  onlv  60.000  lbs.  this  vear. 
and  about  100.000  11  )S.  last  year. 

Next  year  I  think  1  shall  be  the  only 
comb-honey  pro(Uu-er  on  the  island.  All  the 
rest  are  preparing  for  extracted:  and  I  don't 
know  but  extracted,  where  there  is  any  dai'k 
honey,  pays  the  better.  I  have  dark  honey 
only  in  October,  and  not  much  then.  The 
honey  1  raise  now  is  as  light  as  water,  and 
capped  as  white  as  snow. 

t'uban  honey  is  said  to  lie  inferior  in  fla- 
vor. I  would  say  that  it  is  like  the  different 
honeys  in  the  United  States.  In  Felton. 
Del.,  I  raised  comb  honey  that  could  not  be 
eaten,  on  account  t)f  its  l)itter  and  nasty  fla- 
vor. When  near  Smyrna  the  honey  all  had 
a  tine  flavor,  though  no  better  than  any 
honey  I  raise  in  this  district. 

After  the  late  war.  when  every  thing  was 
grown  up  in  weeds  and  vines,  lai'ge  crops 
were  po.ssible:  but  now  when  the  ground  is 


being  cleared  up  for  cane  you  can  not  e.x- 
pect  much  honey  except  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  white  men  to  live. 

Large  crops  from  single  hives  are  impossi- 
ble here.  In  Delaware  I  extracted  every 
other  day  for  80  days,  and  got  800  Hjs.  froiu 
one  hive  in  that  time.  It  will  take  fully  a 
year  here  for  a  colony  to  do  that.  The  very 
best  I  knew  a  colony  to  do  here  was  an  av- 
erage of  15  lbs.  of  "comb  honey  a  week  for 
two  months,  manv  others  not  making  one 
pound  a  week,  if  you  average  a  pound  a 
day  of  coml)  honey  you  do  very  well.  In 
New  York  I  got  50  "lbs.  of  comb  honey  in-^ 
one  week  from  one  hive  having  two  supers; 
on.  Here  I  never  have  more  t^an  one  su- 
per on  at  a  time.  The  bees  will  not  w^ork  in 
two  supers — in  fact,  they  will,  most  of  the 
time,  work  in  only  four  or  five  sections  at  a 
time,  complete  them,  and  work  in  others. 

There  will  be  many  bee-keepers  dropping 
by  the  wayside  in  Cuba  this  year,  for  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  feed  1000  lbs.  a  day 
when  one  man's  entire  output  fnjm  2000  col- 
onies was  only  3000  lbs.  of  comb  honey. 

Help  must  be  kept  in  Cuba,  if  f(n-  no'  other 
purpose  than  to  watch  the  yard  to  keep  the 
honey  frcjm  being  stolen,  and  any  thing  that 
can  be  laiil  hands  on.  Last  January  I  had 
200  lbs.  of  comb  honej^  stolen  in  less  than 
two  weeks,  besides  many  other  things.  In 
two  yards  I  have  men  all  the  time,  and  the 
other  yard  I  run  myself,  having  200  colonies 
in  each  yard.  My  thermometer  has  been 
stolen  lately,  which  is  of  no  value  to  Cubans, 
as  they  use  those  on  the  Centigrade  scale.  I 
have  use  for  Spaniards  only  from  Galicia  to 
work  for  me.  Cubans  are  not  trustworthy. 
In  the  war  time  the  Cubans  learned  to  steal, 
anil  they  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  art. 

Cuba  has  two  seasons — rainy  and  dry. 
We  had  not  a  drop  of  rain  from  October  to 
March  15,  and  now  we  shall  have  rain  every 
day  till  October — no  rain  such  as  you  have 
in  the  United  States.  Imt  showers  lasting  from 
a  few  minutes  to  four  hours.  I  have  seen 
six  inches  of  rain  fall  here  in  as  many  hours. 
Now  our  ground  is  water-soaked  all  the 
time,  and  all  this  water  gathers  in  low 
■places  or  goes  into  natural  holes  in  the 
ground  which  do  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Here  whole  rivers  disappear  in  the 
ground,  and  you  hardly  know  where,  as  the 
stones  are  all  full  of  holes  made  by  insects. 

The  mutl  in  Cuba  is  like  putty,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  walk  in  it.  The  horses 
get  sore  feet  from  the  water  and  mud.  and 
you  are  compelled  to  walk  sometimes.  I 
have  lived  in  town  now  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  finding  it  impossible  to  live  in  the 
country  on  account  of  mosquitoes.  In  the 
town  the  fleas  nearly  eat  me  up.  I  can  not 
sleep  at  night  without  sprinkling  the  bed 
with  coal  oil.  I  would  say  that  coal  oil  costs 
60  cents  a  gallon  here. 

Fleas  and  mosquitoes  are  not  the  only  bad 
things.  You  will  have  live  worms  and  liv- 
ing bugs  in  your  feet.  There  are  tarantu- 
las and  .scorpions,  snakes  of  all  sizes,  lizards 
and  chameleons.  The  living  here  I  have 
found    almost    unendurable.      I    know    that 
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things  I  eat  here  I  woukl  walk  over  in  the 
United  States.  My  natural  weight  in  the 
United  States  was  165  lbs. :  but  hei'e  I  very 
seldom  weigh  135 — only  two  meals  a  day. 
and  very  poor  ones  at  that.  The  Cubans 
have  a  habit  of  drinking  strong  coffee  to 
stop  appetite,  and  it  does  it.  A  tin  can  like 
a  corn-can  is  tilled  half  full  of  ground  coffee, 
and  tilled  with  water,  and  then  Ijoiled  down 
half,  then  that  is  good  coffee.  It  always 
made  me  sick,  and  now  I  refuse  it  always. 

Later. — The  above  Avas  written  in  March, 
last  year:  and  as  I  can  see  nothing  to  change 
in  this  time  I  will  let  it  go.  Last  season  I 
got  40,000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  all,  and  in- 
■ci-eased  to  800  colonies  by  June  1.  1  would 
•say  that  40.000  His.  of  comb  honey  did  not 
nearly  pay  expenses.  I  lost  money.  My 
^•rop  should  have  been  100,000  lbs.  Help  in 
carting,  living  expenses,  freight,  etc..  cut  a 
very  high  figure  here.  In  this  district  where 
I  kept  l)ees  every  thing  is  lieing  put  into  su- 
gar-cane, and  I  was  compelled  to  move  my 
bees  twelve  miles  away,  which  cost  $200,  and 
I  lost  about  300  colonies  in  moving.  One 
cartload  of  60  hives  went  into  the  river  at 
one  time,  barely  saving  the  six  oxen.  I 
thought  I  coiild  save  some;  l)ut  when  a  comb 
is  wet  the  l)ees  will  not  stay  on  it,  and  I  had 
to  melt  all  the  combs  in  two  days,  as  the 
bees  were  robbing. 

After  the  l)ees  were  moved,  Aug.  15  the 
honey  stopped  coming  entii'ely,  owing  to  dry 
weather,  it  not  having  rained  since  April, 
and  the  remaining  honey  in  the  hives  was 
consumed  in  a  short  time.  Not  being  able 
to  feed  1000  lbs.  a  day,  as  some  say  they  do 
in  Cuba,  I  lost  l)y  swarming  out,  from  poor 
queens,  ravages  of  worms,  etc.,  until  Jan. 
15,  when  I  had  only  350  colonies  left  out  of 
800  June  1. 

This  season  has  been  the  poorest  of  all. 
Up  to  this  writing,  Jan.  25,  1  have  shipped 
only  four  carriers  and  one  barrel  of  honey: 
but"  the  prospects  are  very  good  now.  I  get 
more  honey  either  in  March,  April,  or  May, 
than  I  do  from  October  to  March  1. 

I  shall  discontinue  the  coml)-honey  busi- 
ness entirely  as  soon  as  I  get  my  sections^ 
tilled  which!  have  on  hand,  as  I  am  not  able" 
to  do  business  with  the  only  coml)-honey 
buyer  we  have  in  Cuba;  and,  besides,  ex-  • 
tracted  honey  at  40  cts.  a  gallon  pays  better 
than  comb  honey  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  In  Cuba 
the  present  price  of  comb  is  only  9  cts.  for 
fancy,  and  from  that  all  the  way  down,  as 
this  "only  buyer  chooses  to  grade  the  honey. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  troul)le  in  finding  fault 
Avith  comb  honey,  especially  where  the  bees 
fill  a  super  in  from  30  to  100  days. 

I  observe  that,  occasionally,  some  one 
Avants  to  try  Cuba  for  honey.  My  advice  is, 
if  he  can  tind  any  place  in  the  United  States 
Avhere  he  can  raise  an  aA^erage  of  25  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  to  the  hive,  and  get  10  cts.  per 
lb.  for  it,  to  stay  Avhere  he  is.  The  Avonder- 
ful  reports  from  Culia  are  fakes.  Some  one 
has  foul-broody  ])ees  he  Avants  to  sell.  The 
average  for  Cuba  is  about  7  gallons  of  ex- 
tracted or  50  lbs.  of  com!)  honey  to  the  hive. 


For  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  haA'e  many 
bees  to  make  a  liAing  here,  t  do  not  lielieA'e 
that  there  are  ten  specialists  in  Cuba.  Neai'- 
ly  all  Avho  have  bees  have  also  farms  or  su- 
gar-cane. Avhich  pays  far  better  than  l)ees  in 
Cu))a.  Havana  is  the  only  place  for  white 
people  to  live  here.  It  has  a  climate  tem- 
pered by  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  never  goes 
beloAv  55  nor  aboA'e  93.  In  my  district  the 
thermometer  Avent  doAvn  to  43  "the  first  Avin- 
ter;  34  the  second,  and  this  Avinter  it  has  not 
been  as  low  as  55  yet,  lint  Ave  may  yet  get  it. 
The  prcA'ailing  wind  here  is  east:  but  in  the 
Avinter  A\-e  get  the  northAvesters  from  the 
LTnited  States,  Avhich  cause  the  thermometer 
to  tumble  from  85  at  noon  to  45  at  six  next 
morning;  and  by  noon  it  aa^II  be  in  the  80's 
again. 

NoAv,  please  don't  think  that  45  is  Avarm 
Aveather.  for  I  use  the  same  amoiint  of  coa'- 
ering  on  the  l)ed  that  1  did  in  York  State 
Avith  30  beloAv  zero:  and  I  stay  in  bed  until 
the  sun  shines.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  in 
Culja  die  of  consiimption  from  cold  they  get 
on  these  days. 

In  another  article  I  Avill  give  an  estimate 
of  the  crop  in  Cuba.  So  far  there  has  been 
A^ery  little.  I  Avill  also  giA^e  my  method  of 
managing  bees,  and  a  description  of  the  hiA^e 
I  use.  I  Avas  a  student  in  James  Heddon's 
class  in  1883,  and  haA'e  been  a  specialist  ever 
since. 

Nueva  Paz,  Cuba,  Jan.  31.  1906. 


SAVEET  CLOA'EK;  LET  BEE-KEEPEKS  GET  BUSY 

AND  SHOAV  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  A 

NOXIOUS  WEED. 

I  am  feeding  our  horse  on  sweet-clover  hay 
that,  Avith  permission  of  section  foreman.  I 
gathered  off  from  a  railroad  right  of  Avay 
Aveek  liefore  last,  after  the  trac^k  men  had 
cut  it  down  seA^eral  days  before.  When  I 
hauled  it  into  the  barn  the  horse  Avould  not 
eat  it:  but  after  it  lay  in  the  barn  a  Aveek  he 
took  readily  to  it.  I  saved  a  quarter  to  half 
a  ton,  anil  Avish  I  had  saA^ed  more.  I  haAe 
saA'ed  sweet-cloA'er  hay  for  years  for  horse. 
I  think  that,  if  bee-keepers  Avould  take  more 
pains  to  use  it  as  it  is  cut  doAvii  along  the 
railroads  and  higliAvays.  they  would  find  it 
well  Avorth  saAing,  and  SAveet  clover  soon 
Avould  be  more  popular  Avith  the  farmers. 
If  bee-keepers  Avould  experiment  moi'e  in 
curing  and  using  it,  more  farmers  Avould  be 
planting  it.  In  one  instance  a  former  road- 
master  took  lots  of  pains  to  dig  up  and  de- 
stroy a  little  of  it  along  the  street,  at  the 
same  time  saying  lots  against  it.  I  circu- 
lated Avord  among  his  neighbors  that  I  Avould 
giA'e  the  first  one  ten  dollars  Avho  Avould 
shoAv  me  an  instance  Avhere  it  damaged  a 
farmer  any.  and  no  one  came  after  the  mon- 
ey. The  plant  is  condemned  through  igno- 
rance and  through  thoughtlcssnt'ss.  Consid- 
erable good  but  coarse  hay  is  left  to  Avaste 
that  would  save  some  one  some  money  as  a 
feed  for  horses  and  coavs.  Eaci'v  bee-keeper 
Avho  is  a  farmer  can  experiment. 

Bedford,  Ohio.  Ed.  Hains. 
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HOAV  TO  BOLD  A  BEE-CELLAR. 

How  to  AVinter  Bees  in  a  Cellar. 


BY    X.    I).    M'EST. 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  how  to 
build  a  bee-cellar.  The  writer,  Mr.  West,  is  one  of 
the  extensive  as  well  as  the  successful  bee-keepers  of 
his  State.  As  he  is  well  posted  on  this  particular 
subject  his  suggestions  will  be  found  to  be  valuable. 
He  prefers  to  adopt  the  Doolittle  conversational  style, 
as  will  be  seen.— Ed.] 

•'Good  morniug.  Mr.  West.  I  came  (jver 
to  have  a  little  bee  chat  with  you  for  my 
benefit. " 

"All  right,  Mr.  Jones.  What  is  it".'"' 
"The  fact  is.  Mr.  West.  I  want  to  bnikl  a 
bee-cellar.  I  have  not  been  so  successful  in 
wintering  my  bees  as  you  have  been:  ami. 
knowing  that  you  have  had  the  experience 
for  many  years  of  wintering  your  hees  in 
live  or  more  different  cellars,  I  think  you 
will  lie  able  to  tell  me  how  to  build  a  good 
bee-cellar,  and  to  explain  some  of  the  re- 
quirements necessary  to  the  successful  win- 
tering of  bees  indoors.  How  would  you 
l)uikl  a  bee-cellar?"' 


A-- 


FiG.  1.- 


-PLAN    OF    X.    D.    WEST  S   BEE-CELLAK    L  >U£.K    HIS 
DWELLIXG-HOUSE. 


"Mr.  Jones,  that  depends  very  much  on 
circumstances.  I  have  made  several  cellars 
for  wintering  bees,  but  all  of  them  have  been 
made  under  a  dwelling-house.  Three  times 
I  have  Ijiiilt  a  v>ing  on  a  dwelling-house  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  more  cellar  room  for 
the  bees.  and.  at  the  same  time,  add  conven- 
ience to  the  house  as  well.  I  will  now  give 
you  a  sketch  of  my  cellar  on  the  farm  where 
I  have  lived  and  wintered  bees  for  thirty 
years.  However,  my  son  David  is  living 
there  now,  but  we  winter  bees  there  just  the 
same. 


"C  is  that  part  of  the  main  cellar  under 
the  kitchen  where  bees  are  wintered. 
"  D  is  the  place  under  the  kitchen  stove. 
"E  is  a  special  cellar  made  on  purpose  for 
bees,  and  is  under  the  sitting-room,  15X16, 
which  does  not  often  have  tire  in  it,  and 
winters  bees  finely. 

"F  shows  the  place  where  the  rows  of 
hives  are  piled  up  in  the  cellar. 

"H  is  the  ground  under  the  porch  in  front 
of  the  sitting-room. 

"The  space  shown  at  K  is  tilled  in  with 
dirt  to  form  a  level  yard  between  the  alley  I 
and  the  cellar  L. 

"The  northwest  end  wall  of  L  has  five  feet 
of  wall  exposed  above  the  ground,  which 
makes  it  too  cold  and  damp.  I  could  not 
control  the  temperature,  and  do  not  winter 
in  this  part  of  the  cellar  any  more. 

"M  is  a  board  partition  between  the  veg- 
etable-room and  the  bee-room. 

"O.  The  doorway  between  these  rooms 
is  closed  when  necessary  by  hanging  up  a 
piece  of  carpet:  but  it  is  better  left  open 
most  of  the  time." 

■ '  Mr.  West,  why  is  it  better  to  leave  the 
door  open  most  of  the  time  between  the  veg- 
etable-room and  the  bee-room? " 
"Because  it  gives  better  ven- 
tilation, and  no  draft  in  the  bee- 
apartment. " 

"Do  you  give  any  outside 
ventilation?" 

"  Yes.  I  do;  but  in  as  large  a 
cellar  as  this  you  will  not  have 
much  trouble  about  that.  At  the 
window  N  I  have  a  small  ven- 
tilator which  is  made  of  boards 
about  8  inches  wide  and  3|  feet 
long.  It  is  so  made  that  it  forms 
an  elbow;  one  part  goes  level 
into  the  cellar  window,  and  has 
a  trap-door  for  a  dumper,  while 
the  other  end  stands  up  perpen- 
dicularly outside  and  close  to 
the  house.  I  make  a  cap  to  cov- 
er the  ventilator  to  keep  out 
the  rain  and  snow. 

'  ■  Fig.  2.  A,  is  a  picture  of  the 
ventilator  that  is  used  in  the 
window. 

••Fig.  4,  A,  shows  where  the 
ventilator  is  placed  in  the  win- 
dow." 

•  •  Mr.  West,  how  do  you  make 
the  window  dark  where  the  ven- 
tilator is  in  place? " 

••Well,  you  see  my  window- 
sash  is  hung  with  hinges  from  the  upper 
side;  so  I  open  the  window,  and  with  a  hook 
fasten  it  open  from  the  inside  of  the  cellar. 
I  then  make  a  lioard  just  large  enough  to 
fill  the  window  hole,  and  cut  out  a  hole  8X8 
for  the  ventilator.  Fig.  4,  A.  When  all  is  in 
place  I  bank  the  window  with  sawdust  as 
high  as  the  sills  to  the  house,  to  keep  all 
dark  and  warm." 

"How  do  vou  place  your  bees  in  the  cel- 
lar? " 

"Well.  Mr.  Jones,  I  will  now  show  you 
this  picture.  Fig.  3.     You  see  how  the  plat- 
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FIG.   2.— OUTSIDE  VIKW     ILLUSTUAXINU    MK. 
PLACING   COLONIES   ON   A   PLANK 

form  is  made  with  a  plauk  about  IS  iucht-s 
wide.  It  rests  about  4  iuohes  from  the  cellar 
wall:  then  you  see  the  2x4  joist  on  the  back 
edge  of  the  platform.  That  is  to  raise  the 
back  end  of  the  hive  two  inches  hi<rher  than 
the  front  end. 
Then  I  set  one 
hive  on  the  plat- 
form and  then  lay 
across  the  top  of 
the  hive  two 
sticks  1x2  inches. 
and    as     long    as 

the   hive  is  wide: 

next   set   another 

hive     on    top    of 

these    sticks:   liut 

because  the  hives 

slant        forward. 

you  see  I  set  the 

hives  back  a    lit- 
tle so  as  to  keep 

the    pile    perpen- 
dicular. Then  you 

see  by  the  sketch. 

Fig.  X    the    mid- 
dle    platform     is 

made  just  doul)lc 

width,  so  I  make 

four  tiers  of  hives 

four  or  five  hives 

high     and      nine 

hives   long,    with 


N.   D.    WESTS    METHOD    OF 
IN   THE   CELLAR. 
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two  alleys,  so  I 
can  go  "to  anv 
hive  in  the  ccl- 
lai-.'- 

••Mr.  West. why 
do  you  have  your 
hives  slant  "for- 
ward"/ '■ 

••You    see,   my 
b(jttom-lioardsare 
fast   to   the    hi\es 
when  I  put    them 
in  the  cellar,  and 
this     slant    helps 
the    bees    to     rid 
the  hives  of  deail 
bees:  and    if   any 
m()i>tnre     should 
accunnilate,      the 
water  will  run  otf 
at    the    entrance. 
Mr.   Jones,  I   fill 
up    this    part    of 
the    cellar    under 
the     wing    E,     as 
seen     iu     Fig.     1, 
which     holds    150 
colonies  or  more: 
then     when     this 
apartment  isprop- 
eiiy    filled     with 
bees,   see    Fig.    ], 
E,  I  hang  up   old 
carpets    to    make 
it   dark.     Then  I 
open   all    the  en- 
tranc-es     to      the 
hives.     Next  I  till 
Then  when  all  are 


the  apartment  G.  Fig.  1.  ^„_  .,,.,,,  ,,,,  ,,,^ 
in,  and  the  hives  open,  and  the  bees  become 
quiet,  I  remove  the  carpet  partition  and 
leave  the  outside  doors  open  day  anil  night 
for  some  time:  or,  to  tell  it  just  as  it  is.  with 


FIG.   4. — N.   D.   west's    KESI 
IDEAL    BEE-CELLAK   AND 


DENCE,    SHOWING      THE    WING      OVEK     THE 
THE   VENTILATOR   ON   THE   OTHER  SIDE. 
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my  home  cellar  I  have  a  screen-door  so 
made  as  to  give  much  or  little  ventilation. 
However,  in  cellars  away  from  home  I  ilo 
not  leave  the  outside  dooi's  open  at  any 
time  when  there  are  no  people  there  to  see 
to  it.  In  Fig.  4  you  will  see  the  wing 
end  of  my  house,  which  I  built  on  purpose 
to  get  more  house  room,  and  especially  to 
cover  my  itleal  cellar  for  wintering  liees  in, 
which  is  very  satisfactory.  The  cellar  plan 
of  this  is  shown  at  E,  Fig.  1.  Mr.  Jones,  I 
am  also  wintei'ing  bees  in  fai'mers'  cellai's, 
and  I  hnd  that  almost  any  cellar  that  is  good 
to  winter  vegetal)les   in   is  a  good  cellar  to 


lloor  in  the  cellar  that  people  walk  on  when 
going  into  the  cellar  for  vegetables,  etc.  I 
want  the  cellar  warm  enough  not  to  freeze 
during  the  winter,  and  then  I  should  prefer 
the  end  furthest  from  the  outside  cellar-door 
for  the  bees,  so  that  this  door  can  be  used  to 
ventilate  the  cellar,  and  it  will  furnish  all 
the  ventilation  needed.  I  should  also  prefer 
that  the  kitchen  stove  be  not  over  the  bee- 
apartment.  In  the  early  winter  I  leave  the 
cellar-door  open  a  good  deal  of  the  time: 
and  in  the  spring,  when  necessary  to  quiet 
the  bees,  I  leave  the  cellar-door  open  nights. 
"I  pile  my  bees  up  in  rows,  in  all  cellars 


FIG.  3. — HOW    N.   D.   WEST    AKKANGES    HIS   HIVES   IN   THE   CELLAR. 


winter  bees  in.  The  farmei's'  cellai's  as  I 
find  them  are  usually  aljout  ITXSS  feet,  in- 
side measure.  I  make  a  partition  of  boards, 
or  hang  up  old  carpets  across  one  end  of  the 
cellar,  making  a  room  12x17  feet  for  100 
stands  of  l)ees.  I  can  put  in  1(50  colonies  if 
necessary.  I  leave  a  four-foot  doorway  open 
l)et\veen  the  liee-room  and  the  vegetable- 
room,  so  that  the  bees  van  have  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  cellar  for  ventilation.  I  close 
this  do(jrway  with  a  piece  of  carpet  when  nec- 
essary. If  a  board  partition  is  made  it 
should  not  touch  the  tioor  above,  because 
people  walking  on  the  tioor  above  will  jar 
the  Itees  below.  If  the  cellar  is  a  damp 
ground  Hoor,  then  I  make  a  board  tioor  about 
foiu"  inches  altove  the  cellar  bottom.  This 
floor  should  not  be  connected  with  any  other 


as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  This  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  me  to  walk  in  the  alley  be- 
tween the  rows  at  any  time  during  the  win- 
ter, and  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
bees.  If  any  hive  entrance  should  get  clog- 
ged up  with  dead  bees  I  can.  with  a  wire 
hook,  rake  them  out.  I  also  sweep  the  floor 
l)etween  the  rows  twice  during  the  winter. 
When  bees  are  packed  away  in  such  a  cellar 
very  close  without  these  alleyways  they  will 
winter  well  when  the  weather  is  continuous- 
Iv  cold  up  to  the  time  you  want  to  set  the 
liees  out:  Imt  when  an  exceptionally  warni 
winter  occurs,  especially  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter,  the  bees  become  uneasy  and  waste 
rapidly,  and  then  you  can  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  cooling  off  the  cellar  by  a  thor- 
ough ventilation  or  by  setting  pails  of  ice  or 
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snow  in  the  alleyways  between  the  rows  of 
bees." 

To  he  continued. 


THE  FERRIS  SYSTEM  OF  PRODUCING 

COMB  HONEY.  AND  SWARM 

CONTROL, 


A  Cheaper  Comb-honey  Device. 

BY  A.   K.   FERRIS. 


Before  eonelnding  this  series  of  articles  on 
the  two-queen  system  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  two  other  comb-honey  attachments.  The 
wire-cloth  attachment  is  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult of  mamifaeture,  and,  therefore,  high  in 
price;  yet.  taking  this  all  into  consideration, 
it  is  much  cheaper  than  the  common  single- 
depth  super. 

In  Fig.  21  we  have  illustrated  the  comb- 
honey  attachment  as  described  before,  but 
using  glued  wood  separators.  The  slats,  \ 
inch  wide,  are  separated  a  bee-space  apart. 
This  still  retains  the  four-mesh-to-the-inch 
wire  cloth  on  the  sides  next  to  the  brood 
where  the  greatest  tendency  to  bulging  oc- 
cui's,  and  also  retains  the  greatest  possible 
comb-building  influence  ol)tained  from  the 
comb  of  brood.  In  Fig.  32  we  have  a  still 
cheaper  form  of  attachment  taking  glued 
wood  separators  and  outside  slats  \  inch 
wide,  separated  by  a  bee-space.  This  makes 
an  exceedingly  cheap  comb-honey  device: 
and,  ))eing  mostly  glued,  is  very  easily  and 
quickly  made.  In  most  cases  this  will  do  as 
Avell  as  the  wire-cloth  attachment:  but  where 
you  have  a  market  for  extra- fancy  honey  this 
can  be  produced  better  by  the  use  of  the  wire- 
cloth  attachment.  The  all-wire-cloth  device 
costs  more,  and  is  the  thing  for  the  man  who 
is  willing  to  put  forth  a  little  effort  in  order 


FIG.  21. 

to  produce  the  fanciest  of  fancy  comb  hon- 
ey, and  the  largest  amount  of  it.  But  with 
the  average  bee-keeper  the  cheaper  form  is 
the  one  to  use. 

A  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  at- 
tachment should  not  be  given  till  the  flow  is 
on,  as  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  to  travel- 
stain  where  brood  is  used  in  connection  with 
comb  honey,  either  above  or  by  the  side  of 
it.     But   by  a  little  care  this  difficulty  is  en- 


tirely overcome;  for  with  the  two-queen  sys- 
tem the  colonies  are  so  large  and  strong  that, 
with  any  kind  of  flow  at  all,  it  is  only  a  very 
few  days  before  every  thing  is  full,  and 
ready  to  be  either  tiered  iip  or  removed  al- 
together— at  least  that  is  my  experience. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let  us  now  take  a  backward  glance  and 
see  what  is  really  accomplishetl  ))y  the  two- 
queen  system.     In  the  first  place,  wc  build 


up  a  mammoth  colony,  and  all  our  hives  are 
extra  strong  when  the  flow  comes  on  clover 
or  raspberries.  In  the  second  place,  we  turn 
this  mammoth  colony  to  producing  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey  without  loss  by 
swarming  or  sulking,  either  of  which  means 
much  loss  of  honey.  Third,  the  coml)  honey 
is  produced  without  the  great  expense  gen- 
erally entailed  in  fitting  up  for  it.  Fourth, 
the  queens  are  reared  and  tested  at  a  time 
when  it  can  be  done  the  easiest,  and  all 
queens  are  young  and  vigorous  for  early 
spring  In'ood  rearing;  and  last,  and  best  of 
all,  these  large  colonies  are  so  easily  operat- 
ed that  bee-keeping  is  a  real  plea.sure  as  well 
as  very  profitable  financially. 

LATER. 

We  have  now  had  a  heavy  flow  on  rasp- 
berries and  white  clover;  and  with  honey 
coming  in  like  i"ain  I  find  that  comb-liuilding 
goes  on  so  fast  that,  even  in  a  very  heavy 
flow,  comb  in  sections  is  kept  way  ahead  of 
what  is  needed.  I  am  now  more  enthusias- 
tic in  saying  that  as  many  pounds  of  coml) 
honey  can  be  produced  as  can  he  produced 
from  the  same  colony,  provided  the  honey  is 
allowed  to  be  capped  over  Ijefore  removing 
from  the  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  swarm- 
ing is  completelv  controlletl. 

Kockmont,  W'is.,  July  G,  ]9U(3. 


COLONY  USED   FOR   DEMON.STKATION   NOT  IN- 
JURED. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  col- 
ony of  bees  that  I  used  for  demonstration 
(see  page  356)  last  fall  wintered  well,  though 
they  had  no  more  l)rood  or  young  bees  hatt-li- 
ing  at  the  time,  being  enclosed  in  cage,  and 
mauled  over  for  nine  days.      L.  F.  Wahl. 

Chili  Center,  N.  Y.,  May  23. 
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BEES  IX  HOUSE- APIARIES. 


BEES  IN  HOUSE-APIARIES. 


A  AVindmill  for  Power. 


BY  ADOLPH  SUKSDORF. 


Mr.  Boot: — I  send  yoii  two  photographs  of 
my  home  and  apiary.  The  building  with  the 
windmill  on  is  my  power-house  or  tank- 
house.  I  make  hives  with  this  mill  for  my- 
self and  neighl)ors.  and  it  does  good  work.  I 
have  a  (•oml:)ine<l  circle  saw  with  which  to  do 
the  work.  The  others,  besides  myself,  in  the 
picture  are  my  wife  and  two  lioys.  seven  ami 
nine  years  old.  Back 
of  the  bee-house  is  an 
orchard  of  tive  acres 
just  leafing  out.  and 
some  of  the  trees  are  in 
bloom.  I  have  all  of 
my  bees  in  the  two 
houses.  The  two  to- 
gether will  hold  30 
stands  of  bees.  I  have 
25  strong  stands.  I 
like  the  house-apiary. 
I  think  bees  do  not 
swarm  so  badly  in  a 
house  as  they  do  when 
they  stand  out  in  the 
sun.  All  my  neighbors" 
bees  are  swarming,  and 
have  been  swarming 
some  time,  while  mine 
show  no  signs  of  iloing 
so. 

I  think  we  have  a 
good  bee  country  here. 
Last  year  I  had  some 
colonies  that  gave  me 
110  lbs.  of  honey,  comb 
and     extracted,     as    I 


have  both  on  one  hive.  We  have  had  tine 
weather  for  the  bees  this  spring.  White  clo- 
ver is  just  beginning  to  bloom.  Our  main 
honej'  crop  comes  from  white  clover.  Some- 
times we  get  lots  of  honey  from  wheat  stub- 
Itle. 

Spangle.  Wash.,  May  23,  1906. 

[Your  house-apiary  has  a  very  tine  appear- 
ance. Many  producers,  however,  after  hav- 
ing tried  the  house-apiary  with  the  regular 
r  outdoor  plan  prefer  the  latter  for  reasons 
that  have  been  given  before  in  these  col- 
unms. — Ed.1 


RESIDENCE  AND  APIARY   OF  ADOLPH  SUKSDORF,  SPANGLE,  WASH. 
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ily.  On  all  sides  there  are  proofs  of  the  food 
value  of  honey,  and  it  is  natural  then  to  give 
the  advice,  "Eat  honey." — Ed.] 


ANOTHER    FAMILY    THAT      EATS     HONEY     AT 
EVERY    MEAL. 

Dear  Friends: — It  is  27  or  28  years  that  I 
have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings.  Since 
you  want  photos  of  families  who  always  use 
honey  at  their  talile,  I  sentl  you  one  of  my 
family.  We  have  five  children:  none  of  them 
is  afraid  of  bees.  They  go  among  them  as 
if  they  were  chickens.  The  oldest,  13  years, 
weighs  116  lbs.,  and  stands  at  my  side;  the 
youngest  is  14  months  old.  and  weighs  25  lbs., 
and  sits  at  the  side  of  her  mother.  Good 
food  will  make  healthy  children,  and  honey 
is  one  of  these  good  foods. 

Bechtelsville.  Pa.  H.  M.  Mover. 

[We  doul)t  whether  it  would  be  possilile  to 
find  a  picture  of  a  more  healthy-looking  fam- 


(U)  rouNDS  OF  honey  in  a  month,  the 

RECORD  OF  ONE  FAMILY:   FOUL 
BROOD. 

On  page  90  you  express  surprise  that  a 
family  of  live  should  prol:)ably  eat  300  pounds 
of  honey  in  a  year.  We  should  not  like  to 
])e  limited  to  that  amount.  Last  winter  we 
ate  a  60-pound  can  in  one  month.  At  the 
time,  our  family  consisted  of  six  members, 
four  ])eing  small  children.  Now  we  have 
another  hearty  honey-consumer  which  must 
be  reckoned  with.  Some  uionths  we  may 
considerably  exceed  the  above  rate:  but  it  is 
seldom  convenient,  when  producing  honey 
by  the  ton,  to  know  just  how  much  a  family 
does  eat. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  Alexander 
method  of  curing  ])lack  lirood:  but.  seriously, 
I  doul:)t  its  being  a  reliable  cure  for  fo)il 
brood.  A  cousin  of  mine,  W.  Hayden  Gil- 
strap,  had  an  apiary  of  140  colonies  last 
spring  in  which  nearly  or  quite  every  colony 
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had  been  iiit'erted  1)y  oj^eii-uir  feediiiir  of  dis- 
eased liouey.  and  in  six  weeks  the  apiary 
Avas  eiired.  ready  for  the  honey-How.  and 
the  eonibs  melted  for  market,  (utd  tin:  ((piari/ 
sfdi/id  cured.  ]\Iurli  of  that  success  was  due 
to  Mr.  E.  Tondin.  now  of  Modesto,  C'al.. 
who  did  most  of  the  work.  The  numlier  of 
stocks  was  somewliat  reduced  liy  unitiuoj,  as 
little  honey  was  coming  in  at  the  time,  and 
healthy  brood  was  lacking,  which  should 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
eased stock  in  effecting  a  cure.  Since  July 
or  August  it  seems  foul  l)rood  has  been  en- 
tirely cured  in  this  part  of  the  country.  If 
the  Alexander  method  would  work  we  could 
have  saved  many  combs  and  much  work. 
Ceres.  Cal.       "  W.  A.  H.  Gilstuap. 

[1  believe  I  stated  that  any  one  who  could 
equal  the  record  on  page  96,  or  l)eat  it.  would 
be  entitled  to  live  years'  subscription  to 
Gi-EANiNGs  free.  As  you  get  Gleanings 
regularly,  being  one  of  our  correspondents, 
you  are  hereby  invited  to  make  any  selection 
of  bees  or  supplies  that  you  may  desire,  to 
the  amount  of  $5.00.  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
pay  a  premium  on  eating  honey  in  large 
(luantities  to  see  how  much  it  is  physically 
possible  for  some  families  to  consume,  but  I 
desire  to  get  a  ret-(n-d  of  what  has  been  done 
in  order  that  we  may  collect  particulars 
showing  that,  while  ordinary  sweets  eaten 
in  large  quantities  are  harmful,  honey  may  be 
taken  in  some  instances  as  a  regular  article 
of  diet,  without  injury. — Ed.] 


THE  DOOLITTLE  NON-S WARMING  SYSTEM:  THE 
DIFFICULTY  IN  GETTING  QUEENS. 

Doolittle's  method  of  handling  bees,  as  de- 
scriljed  this  spring,  doesn't  work  with  me. 
So  far  it  is  all  right  to  commence  with.  Init 
when  I  hived  theua  in  tlie  upper  chaml^er  on 
combs  with  honey  they  restricted  the  queen 
from  laying,  completely  tilletl  the  brood-nest 
with  honey,  and  then  prepared  to  swarm. 
Only  one  colony  entered  the  super,  tilletl  one. 
and  swarmed  day  liefore  yestertlay.  Each 
colony  treated  hail  one  super  tilled  with  bait 
combs.  The  same  time  I  changed  the  brood- 
nest  a  la  Do(dittle  I  sliook  one  colony  on  to 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  they  have  given 
me  two  supers  already,  and  no  intention  of 
swarming. 

I  think  queen-breeders  ought  to  be  more 
careful  to  come  up  to  their  advertisements. 
Last  April  18th.  I  sent  for  a  (jueen  to  a  prom- 
inent l)reeder  in  the  South,  and  got  her  tw(j 
weeks  after.  May  31  I  sent  $5.00  for  queens 
to  another  bi'eeder.  and  up  to  date  (June  9) 
I  have  not  heard  from  him.  Both  times  I 
selected  them  because  they  advertised  in 
Gleanings  that  queens  w-ould  be  sent  by  re- 
turn mail. 

Of  course,  a  queen-breeder  might  at  any 
time  get  so  many  orders  that  he  runs  out  of 
queens;  but  in  that  case  he  ought  to  send 
notice  to  that  eft'ect  by  return  mail,  and 
state  at  what  time  he  can  ship. 

To  go  every  day  for  a  week  or  more  three 
miles  before  one  gets  his  queen  will  cause  a 


man  next   time  to  send   to  somebody  else  or 
prepare  to  raise  his  own.     L.  H.  Willmek. 
Napoleon.  Mo. 

[Your  suggestion  in  your  next  to  the  last 
I^aragraph  is  no  more  than  reasonable  antl 
right.  It  often  happens  that  a  (jueen-breeder 
runs  out  of  (lueens.  The  weather  is  unfavor- 
able for  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  very  few  of  the  ([ueenswill  mate. 
In  all  such  cases  a  breeder  shoulil  notify  his 
customers  that  he  will  not  l)e  al)le  to  make 
deliveiy  immediately,  explaining  the  cause. 
In  the  case  uniler  consideration  it  is  very 
possible  and  even  probable  that  the  queen- 
breeder  was  overrun  with  orders  and  over- 
run with  work.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  he 
kept  expecting  every  ihiy  he  would  be  able 
to  till  the  oriler,  only  to  be  disappointed. 
As  I  told  one  queen-breeder  recently,  nothing 
builds  up  a  queen-rearing  business  so  sub- 
stantially as  promptness  in  tilling  oi'ders : 
and  w^henever  in  any  case  it  is  not  possilile 
to  make  a  reasonal)ly  prompt  delivery,  send 
a  card  explaining,  saying  that  the  money 
will  be  returned  in  case  the  customer  can 
not  wait.  In  telling  what  a  (jueen-breeder 
oNijIif  to  do  we  realize  that  we  have  not 
always  ourselves  lived  up  to  tlie  standaixl  of 
our  own  preaching.  When  we  fail  to  do  so. 
and  a  customer  complains,  we  feel  it  onr 
duty  to  make  amends  in  some  way. — Ed.] 


ripening  honey  outside  the  hives. 

It  was  not  without  some  gratification  that 
I  saw  in  one  of  "Sir.  Alexander's  articles  that 
he  has  been  practicing  with  success  the  same 
method  for  ripening  his  honey  outside  the 
hive  that  I  commenced  and  followed  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  23  years  ago.  The 
Government  Bulletin  I  now  forward  with 
this  shows  I  was  advocating  the  method  be- 
fore his  articles  were  published.  The  im- 
mense saving  in  time,  labor,  and  expense, 
by  the  plan  given,  should  induce  those  who 
have  been  so  strong  in  favor  of  ripening  in 
the  hive  to  give  it  a  trial. 

I.  Hopkins. 
Government  Apiarist. 

Auckland.  N.  Z. 


success  with  a  damp  cellar. 

Having  I'ead  considerable  in  the  journals 
concerning  the  conilition  of  cellars  so  as  to 
give  the  best  results  in  wintering  bees.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to  know  my 
success  during  the  past  winter.  I  put  a  cel- 
lar under  my  house  last  summer:  and  by  do- 
ing the  woi'k  myself  I  did  not  get  it  finislied 
until  freezing  weather  had  set  in.  In  bu-t. 
some  of  the  cement  froze  as  soon  as  put  in 
the  planks,  but  afterward  thawed  out  and 
then  set.  By  this  you  will  see  that  I  had  a 
damp  cellar.  My  18  colonies  which  I  set  in 
the  cellar  about  the  10th  of  December  I  took 
all  out  again  the  3d  of  April  in  prime  condi- 
tion. At  no  time  was  the  thermometer  above 
40  degrees,  and  it  ranged  all  the  way  to  38. 
and  a  good  part  of  March  it  lield  close  to  the 
33  degrees.     I  had  them  raised  at  the  back 
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about  I  inch,  and  a  chaff  cushion  on  top,  of  6 
inches,  to  al)sorb  the  moisture.     This,  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  great  help.  L.  Beaupke. 
Simcoe,  Ont. 

[The  fact  that  you  were  a])le  to  winter  your 
bees  successfully  in  a  tiaiup  cellar  does"  not 
prove  that  dampness  is  a  good  thing  for  win- 
tering. As  a  rule,  au  excess  of  mcnsture  in  a 
bee-cellar  does  harm;  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  causes  disastrous  results.  The  drier 
and  the  l)etter  ventilated  one  can  have  his 
bee-cellar,  the  better  will  his  wintering  be. — 
p]i).] 

THE  YOUNGEST  BEE-KEEPEK  IN  INDIANA. 

L^Mr.  Boot: — I  inclose  you  a  picture  of  Eu- 
gene Nutting,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing he  is  the  youngest  bee-keeper  in  the 
county,  if  not  in  Indiana.  He  would  rather 
watch  or  work  with  the  bees  than  play.  It 
is  remarkal)le  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
science.  He  reads  every  thing  that  he  can 
find  on  the  subject.     Though  he  is  only  iif- 


EUGENE  NUTTING,   PKOBABLY   THE    YOUNGEST 
BEE-KEEPER  IN   INDIANA. 

teen  years  of  age,  we  have  so  much  confi- 
dence in  him  that  we  will  leave  our  apiary 
in  his  care  while  we  ai-e  absent  the  next 
month.  Mks.  Fked  O.  Jackson. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  July  12. 

[Well  begun  is  half  done.  This  young  bee- 
keeper has  surely  made  a  good  beginning, 
and  so  his  success  in  bee-keeping  is  alreatly 
more  than  half  realized.  We  admire  espe- 
cially his  interest  in  the  current  literature, 
and  to  encourage  him  we  are  sending  him 
a  new  Root  smoker,  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. — Ed  .  ] 


PREVENTING  ROBBING  BY  THE  USE  OF  GLASS 
PLATES. 

I  think  I  can  give  a  better  remedy  for  rob- 
bing than  I  ever  saw  in  print.  I  have  used 
it  for  many  years,  antl  I  never  saw  it  fail 
except  once,  and  that  was  when  the  colony 
had  entirely  given  up.  Of  course,  after  they 
have  given  up,  nothing  is  better  than  cover- 


ing them  with  a  cloth.  I  use  old  photo- 
graphic negative  glasses,  cleaned  with  pot- 
ash. Set  them  close  against  the  front,  leav- 
ing room  for  only  one  bee  to  pass  between 
the  glasses  in  the  middle.  If  a  portico  hive 
is  used,  all  right;  if  not,  the  sides  must  be 
l)locked  up.  Leave  a  small  opening  on  each 
side  of  the  hive-entrance,  one  inch  or  more. 
As  soon  as  a  robber  gets  through  the  slot 
between  the  glasses  he  seems  to  realize  that 
he  is  trapped,  and  is  frantic  to  get  out.  I 
have  transferred  a  number  of  hives  this  year 
in  rol)ber  time;  and  by  glassing  them  I  have 
no  trouble.  "  Irving  Long. 

Marceline,  Mo. 

[Something  like  this  has  been  suggested 
before.  Like  it,  did  I  say?  Well,  not  (juite; 
for  the  thing  described  in  our  back  numl)ers 
consisted  of  only  two  sheets  of  glass  leaning 
up  against  the  front  of  the  hive;  but  it  failed 
because  the  rol)bers  could  get  around  the 
sides.  This  plan  here  shown  prevents  this. 
Not  having  tried  it,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  ex- 
cellent; in  fact,  I  am  sure  it  wcmld  so  dis- 
concert the  thieves  that  robbing  woukl  very 
soon  be  broken  up  in  that  hive. — Ed.] 


TOADS   AS   ENEMIES   OF   BEES. 

I  have  seen  some  discussion  of  late  con- 
cerning toads.  They  nearly  spoiled  four  col- 
onies for  me  last  year.  1  put  my  bees  up 
ten  inches  from  the  ground,  and  put  a  board 
from  the  ground  up  for  the  bees  to  crawl  up, 
and  I  noticed  four  strong  colonies  decrease 
rapidly.  I  went  out  just  at  dark  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  fountl  a  large  toad  had  crawled  up 
the  board,  and  was  catching  bees  faster  than 
I  could  count.  I  took  a  stick  and  knocked 
him  over,  and  then  went  to  the  other  and 
found  the  toads  hiding  under  the  boards  aft- 
er getting  their  supper.  The  bees  were  all 
right  after  that;  but  I  killed  every  toad  I 
could    find.     To-night  I  found    another   had 
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taken  up  its  residence  nnder  a  Ijoanl.  Init  he 
soon  moved  out.  G.  W.  Ingkksoll. 

Remsen,  N.  Y. 

[We  have  had  repoi-ts  l^efore  of  how  toads 
would  eat  bees,  and  in  some  rare  instances 
actually  depopulate  a  fair-sized  colony.  Of 
course,  the  only  thing  to  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  to  make  away  with  the  animals. 
But  if  one's  sense  of  humanity  is  such  that  he 
does  not  feel  like  killing  them,  he  should  hag 
them  and  carry  them  away  two  or  three  miles 
and  let  them  kill  insects,  because  toails  are 
the  farmer's  friend. — Eu.] 


TOOTHSOME  GRAHAM  BREAD  USING  HONEY. 

The  finest  recipe  for  graham  bi'ead  we 
have  ever  seen,  recently  came  into  our  fami- 
ly: and  since  it  is  so  good,  moreover  con- 
taining honey,  we  wish  to  pass  it  on  to  our 
l)ee-keeping  and  honey-loving  friends.  Bro- 
ther E.  R.  has  been  allowed  to  sample  it,  so 
we  give  him  permission  to  add  a  footnote  to 
his  fancy. 

Take  one  pint  sweet  milk,  half  a  cup  ex- 
tracted honey,  one-third  cup  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  soda:  salt:  2^  cups  graham  tlour. 
Stir  all  into  a  batter  in  a  vessel  in  which  it 
shall  be  steametl  for  three  hours,  then  re- 
move from  the  steamer  and  place  in  the  oven 
to  bake  half  an  hour.  It  will  not  last  long 
in  the  pantry  if  known  to  be  there  by  one  or 
two  members  of  the  family. 

Sylvania,  Pa.  Richard  Simmons. 

[I  gladly  testify  to  the  toothsome  qualities 
of  the  graham-bread  recipe  here  given.  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Simmons  t(j  send  us  the  recipe, 
which  he  has  now  done.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  our  readers,  especially  those  of  the  fem- 
inine persuasion,  test  it  and  report. — Ed.] 


a  warning  to  those  who  expect  to  try 
THE  alexandek  :\iethod  of  building 

UP  weak  colonies. 
It  is  not  often  I  write  any  thing  about 
bees:  but  in  this  case  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  a  few  words  in  warning  to  bee-keepei-s, 
and  would  say  to  any  one  who  expects  to 
try  the  Alexander  plan  of  uniting  or  putting 
weak  colonies  on  top  of  strong  ones,  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  weak  colonies  by 
securing  the  extra  heat  from  below,  and  I 
presume  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  lower 
bees  to  help  take  care  of  the  brood  in  the 
light  or  upper  hive,  that  I  tried  this  plan 
with  three  of  my  light  colonies,  and  followed 
Mr.  A.'s  directions  just  as  he  gave  them,  and 
in  a  week  I  looked  for  the  light  colonies,  but 
they  were  gone.  I  think  the  bees  from  the 
strong  or  under  hive  came  up  and  killed  the 
queen  of  the  weak  colony,  and  the  bees  that 
were  not  also  killed  in  the  upper  colony 
joined  the  robiiers  in  the  lower  colony.  Any- 
how, all  three  of  the  colonies  I  tried  were 
served  the  same  way.  The  lower  colonies 
made  a  clean  sweep:  and  why  shouldn't  they 
do  so?  It  is  natural.  Bees  nearly  always 
kill  strange  queens  when  they  have  a  queen 
that  suits  them.  All  the  reason  the  bees  in 
the  upper  colony  didn't  kill  the  lower  queen 


is  because  there  was  a  larger  army  of  bees 
below  to  defend  their  (jueen. 

While  I  think  there  may  be  a  few  that 
would  l)e  l)enetited  by  Mr.  A.'s  plan,  I  think 
75  per  cent  of  all  who  try  it  will  lose  their 
queens  in  the  weak  colony,  and  lots  of  the 
liees,  which  are  killed  in  defending.  There 
ai-e  many  people  who  know  things  and  write 
them  down  that  are  not  a  fact:  but  any  one 
who  «ill  stop  to  think  would  know  Mr.  A.'s 
plan  in  this  case  is  not  prai^tical. 

Now  I  will  be  a  "smart  Alec,"  and  tell 
you  something  that  is  so:  i.  e.,  a  goosj  or 
turkey  wing  is  the  best  bee-biiish  out.  They 
kill  no  bees:  and,  another  thing,  to  keep 
your  foundation  from  buckling  leaves  the 
wires  slack  and  don't  let  foundation  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  by  ^  inch. 

Kearny,  Neb.  A.  J.  Snowden. 

[You  are  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  Alexander 
when  you  say,  "There  are  many  people  who 
know  things  and  write  them  down  that  are 
not  a  fact:  but  any  one  who  will  stop  to 
think  would  know  Mr.  A.'s  plan  in  this  case 
is  not  practical."  As  Mr.  Alexander  is  at 
present  a  sick  man,  and  scarcely  able  to  do 
any  writing,  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defending  him  'against  the 
charge  of  not  knowing  what  he  is  writing 
about.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  in  his  yard, 
and  have  seen  the  "proof  of  the  pudding, " 
and  knoiv  that  he  is  not  theorizing  or  guess- 
ing about  this  method  of  strengthening"'weak 
colonies.  You  pro  baldly  have  not  failed  to 
notice  in  Gleanings  a  number  of  favorable 
i-eports  from  those  who  have  tested  this  plan, 
and  you  have  probably  read  other  reports 
where  it  seemed  to  be  a  failure.  It  failed 
with  us  on  the  first  few  nuclei  we  tried  it  on. 
When  Mr.  Alexander  talks  about  strong  col- 
onies he  means  those  that  are  fairly  boiling 
over  with  bees.  Perhaps  your  estimate  ol 
what  a  strong  colony  should  be  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  Mr.  Alexander.  As  soon  as 
he  is  able  he  will  take  up  this  matter  of 
strengthening  weak  colonies,  in  a  later  is- 
sue. In  the  mean  time  we  hope  our  friends 
will  defer  criticism  until  he  can  go  over  the 
matter,  pointing  out  the  cause  of  failure. — 
Ed.]  

the  alexandek  method  of  building  up 
weak  colonies:  a  case  where  the 
weak  colonies  on  top  only 
became  weaker. 
I  was  really  enthusiastic,  and  believed  that 
I  could  see  success  and  some  really  valuable 
features  in  the  Alexander  method  of  uniting 
weak  colonies  with  strong  ones:  so  upon  re- 
moving the  bees  from  the  cellar  I  had  sever- 
al   four-frame    nuclei    with     ycjung    ijueens. 
Then    I  selected   out  of    1.30  colonies  at  my 
home  yard  one  dozen  of  the  strongest  ones 
that  had  an  abunihmce  of  honey,  and  placed 
a  dozen  of  those  nuclei  on  top  of  them  over 
queen-excluders  :    and,    to    make    them    as 
warm  as  possil)le,  I  tacked  heavy  paper  over 
all  cracks:  but  instead  of  the  nuclei  drawing 
from  the  strong  colonies,  the  strong  colonies 
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sapped  the  nuclei,  and  they  slowly  dwindled. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  last  of  April  I 
selected  six  more  strong  colonies  and  six 
weak  ones,  and  treated  them  the  same,  save 
that  I  left  in  some  of  them  a  small  entrance 
above  the  queen-excluder;  but  later  I  closed 
them,  owing  to  a  tendency  to  rob.  The  re- 
sults were  the  same;  and  out  of  the  18  weak 
colonies  the  queen  in  one  of  the  first  lot, 
with  a  handful  of  faithful  workers,  succeed- 
ed in  liolding  the  fort,  and  are  now.  May  28, 
receiving  help  from  below,  and  are  breeding 
up  very  nicely. 

So  much  for  the  weak  colonies;  but  how 
about  the  strong  ones?  Of  coiirse,  I  don't 
have  three  or  four  queens  doing  business  in 
so  many  upper  stories  as  to  liave  bumper- 
strong  colonies,  but  I  have  some  practically 
strong  colonies,  and  I  selected  the  strongest 
of  them:  and  of  those,  scnue  ai-tualiy  liecame 
weak,  and  they  all  are  far  behind  others  not 
thus  treated.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple — 
too  much  room  to  keep  warm,  and  a  failure 
of  queen  No.  2  to  render  assistance  in  brood- 
rearing. 

I  have  been  unable  to  make  this  thing 
work;  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  1  have 
failed  to  make  a  really  good  idea  ^naterial- 
ize,  and  have  later  seen  in  it  a  glowing  suc- 
cess. Often  unseen  causes  or  a  failure  to 
observe  essential  details  stands  just  in  front 
of  success,  and  I  should  like  to  have  some  of 
those  who  have  made  this  work  tell  us  more 
about  it.  Henry  Stew.vki'. 

Prophetstown,  111. 

[See  answer  to  A.  J.  Snowden,  above. — 
Ed.]  

moving  colonies  from  place  to  place 
in  an  apiary. 

Mr.  Alexander's  articles  are  far  ahead  of 
any  other  thing  in  the  way  of  bee  manage- 
ment. There  is,  however,  one  point  that  I 
do  not  understand  well.  How  does  he  move 
his  hives  fi'om  one  spot  to  another  in  the 
same  yard?  I  should  greatly  enjoy  it  if  I 
could  liiid  this  point  explained  in  Glean- 
ings, and  proliably  others  would  also. 

Marseilles.  France.  L.  Sibille. 

[Mr.  Alexander  does  not  move  any  of  his 
colonies,  if  I  remember  correctly,  except 
when  taking  them  out  of  the  cellar  and  put- 
ting them  in  again,  or  shortly  after  taking 
them  out  of  the  cellar  unites  a  weak  colony 
with  a  strong  one  over  perforated  zinc. — 
Ed.]  

moses  quinby;  what  he  could  do  with 
bees  in  the  way  of  attract- 
ing attention. 
I  see  in  Gleanings  ycm  speak  aliout  stunts 
with  bees.     I  think  it  was  some  time  in  Ije- 
tween   18()0  and    ISO?  when    Moses    Quinliy 
showed  what  he  could  do  with  bees  at  a  fair 
in  Toledo.     He  had  a  tall  white  hat  that  ran 
to  a  peak,  and  it  had  a  swarm  of  bees  in  it. 
At  the  top  there  was  a  round  hole  for  l)ees 
to  pass  in  and  out.     This  hat  he  wore  on  his 
head.     He  would  talk  bees,  and  there  would 
gather  around  him  a  big  crowd — so  much  so 


that  the  police  would  make  him  move  from 
one  place  to  another.  He  would,  when  the 
crowd  was  too  big,  take  hold  of  the  top  of 
his  hat  and  give  it  a  wdiirl,  and  throw  the 
bees  all  over  the  crowd,  and  it  was  laughable 
to  see  them  tumble  over  each  other  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Then  he  would  put  the  hat 
on,  and  the  bees  came  right  l)ack  and  crawl- 
ed into  the  hole  at  top.  I  suppose  he  had 
the  queen  caged  in  it.  There  may  be  some 
one  living  who  remembers  this  'man  and 
his  tricks  with  bees.  R.  L.  McColley. 

Sorrento,  Fla. 

[I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  this  stunt 
of  Mr.  Quinby,  of  years  ago.  Soon  others 
took  up  the  same  idea.  The  fact  is,  more 
l)ee-demonstration  work  was  done  at  county 
fairs  in  the  early  60's  than  there  has  lieen  of 
late  years. — Ed.] 

THE    COLOR     OF     ALFALFA     HONEY;     WHY    IT 
VARIES. 

Noting  your  discussion  on  the  color  of  al- 
falfa honey,  and  why  it  should  vary  at  times 
and  places,  causes  me  to  write  my  experi- 
ence. For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  liave  been 
engaged  in  handling  honey,  and  collecting  it 
from  o\er  this  entire  valley,  which  is  about 
100  miles  wide  by  300  long.  In  this  valley 
we  pi'oduce  from  40  to  80  carloads  a  year, 
and  it  is  mostly  from  alfalfa;  but  in  places, 
the  honey  is  amber,  other  places  it  is  a  fancy 
light  amber,  while  at  still  other  points  it  is. 
wiiitv'.  I  am  also  familiar  with  the  honey 
from  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  in  places  where 
I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
relative  to  water  (not  liioLsture)  I  can  judge 
pretty  well  the  color  of  your  honey — that  is. 
if  it  is  alfalfa.  Tlie  way  I  tell  is  this:  If  the 
land  is  sandy  so  that  the  water,  when  irri- 
gated, will  go  down  through,  antl  not  allow- 
ed to  hll  up  the  ground,  the  honey  will  be 
white:  but  if  the  land  is  of  the  nature  of 
some  portions  of  this  valley,  and  the  water 
stands  within  four  to  eight  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, so  the  alfalfa  roots  go  to  the  water,  you 
can  not  get  white  honey;  in  other  words,  the 
freer  from  water  your  alfalfa  is,  tlie  whiter 
will  be  the  lioney  it  yields. 

Hanford,  Cal.'       '  F.  E.  Brown. 

[Mr.  Brown  undoubtedly  gives  the  causes 
that  make  alfalfa  honey  dark  in  .some  locali- 
ties and  light  in  others.  He  has  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  observation,  and  I 
should  conclude  that  he  is  probablv  right. — 
Ed.]  

poultry  and  bees;    both   found  profit- 
ABLE. 

I  see  that  there  is  quite  a  discussion  in 
Gleanings  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
profits  of  poultry  and  bees.  I  have  the  sin- 
gle-comb Khoile  Island  Red  chickens,  a  gen- 
eral-purpose fowl,  and  last  year  i-leared  $200 
net  from  an  average  of  80  hens.  I  sold  (juite 
a  lot  of  eggs  for  hatching,  at  $1.00  for  18.  If 
I  had  sold  all  the  eggs  at  market  prices  I 
should  have  made  about  $1.75  per  hen. 

From  five  hives  of  bees,  spring  count.  I  re- 
tailed over  $49  worth  of.  extracted  honev.     L 
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am  employed  in  a  clerical  capacity;  leave 
home  at  7:30  a.m..  and  get  back  at  5:30  p.m. 
1  have  about  twothirds  of  an  acre  of  ground. 
Raising  chickens  and  bees  is  my  recreation. 
I  can  not  say  which  1  should  prefer  if  I  had 
to  make  a  choice  lietween  poultry  and  bees. 
I  expect  to  have  ^j  hives  this  vear.  and  1'2U 
laving  hens.  G.  H.  Mohlek. 

Holmes,  Pa..  March  i).  1906. 


A  SECTION  COMB-LEVELER. 

This  tool,  though  simple,  is  very  effective 
as  an  instrument  for  cutting  down  uneven 
comli  in  sections.  The  one  here  represented 
is  made  from  a  common  pancake-turner,  l)y 
cutting  the  sides  as  represented  on  a  slant 
toward  the  stem,  leaving  the  fi'ont  edge  two 
inches  wide.  The  reason  for  cutting  the 
sides  as  represented  will  bec-ome  obvious  on 
attempting  to  use  it  with  parallel  sides  or 
edges.  The  fi'ont  of  the  ])lade  should  l)e 
gi-ouud  sharp  with  the  bevel  on  top  of  the 
blade:  then  tine  teeth  tiled,  as  shown,  with 
an  (nal  front.  The  stem  should  be  bent  at 
the  junction  of  the  lilade,  so  that,  when  the 
stem  i-ests  on  the  edge  of  the  section,  the 
blade  may  appear  parallel  with  the  section 
edge.  Tile  stem  should  he  fastened  to  the 
top  of    the   blade  so  that    the  under  surface 


shall  be  smooth.  I  scud  you  a  sample  of  the 
work  which  the  one  1  have  constructed  does, 
l)y  simply  vil)rating  it  much  as  the  reapei'- 
sickle  is  used  in  cutting  grain.  It  leaves  the 
coml)  very  5.mooth:  does  the  work  (juickly, 
and  I  like  it  much  better  than  the  hot-plate 
coml>leveler  whic-h  I  have  sometimes  used. 
Patent  not  applied  for,  but  good  all  the 
same.  Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

Lake  Geneva.  Wis..  June  5. 

[I  know  Mr.  W.  M.  Whitney  well  enough 
to  know  that  any  thing  he  recommends  is 
probably  good.  Although  I  have  not  tried 
the  tool  described  above.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  regard  it  with  favor. — Ed.] 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  AND  STOP  ROBBING. 

Last  fall  or  summer,  after  the  honey-dow 
was  over,  I  left  a  super  of  tilled  extracting- 
combs  on  one  of  my  hives.  Some  parties  at 
the  house  were  speaking  of  the  bees,  so  I 
took  them  out  to  show  them  how  I  got  the 
extracted  honey.  The  next  day,  when  I 
came  home  my  wife  told  me  there  seemed  to 
be  some  excitement  among  the  bees.  I  knew 
at  once  I  had  left  the  top  of  the  hive  partly 
off.  I  went  and  found  the  super  cleaned 
out,  and  the  bees  hanging  around  the  super, 
trying  to  get  in  at  the  entrance,  and  I  decid- 
ed to  try  what  I  had  l)een  using  for  mos- 
quitoes, to  see  how  it  would  affect  the  bees: 


so  I  put  some  on  my  hand  and  ruii])ed  it  on 
the  super,  and  in  pouring  it  on  my  hand 
live  or  six  drops  fell  on  the  alighting-board. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  not  a  bee 
alxjut  the  hive.  I  then  put  some  on  my 
hand,  and  went  to  a  hive  where  there  were 
a  great  many  l)ees  hanging  out,  and  put  my 
hand  near  them  and  drove  them  into  the 
hive.  I  then  took  an  extracting-comb  tilled 
with  honey  antl  set  it  down  in  the  bee-yard 
until  it  was  covei'ed  with  bees.  I  then  pour- 
ed five  or  six  drops  of  this  oil  (oil  of  citronel- 
la)  on  the  frame.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bees 
had  left  it.  1  tried  it  on  weak  colonies  hav- 
ing a  young  queen  that  they  were  trying  to 
get  in.  and  stopped  them  in  a  few  minutes 
from  that.  I  am  confident  that  the  oil  of 
citronella  will  stop  robbing:  and  by  using  it 
on  the  hands  it  will  prevent  stings  to  a  great 
extent.  Since  using  it  I  haven't  the  least 
fear  of  rol)l)ing.  I  should  like  some  of  the 
Southern  bee-keepers  to  give  it  a  good  trial 
before  the  season  opens  up  north.  It  will 
not  aft'ect  the  bees  in  the  hives — only  drives 
them  away  from  the  front. 
Baltimore,  Md.  J.  I).  Williamson. 

[Some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  sold  in 
England  a  liquid  called  "apifuge."  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  su instance  was  designed 
to  drive  bees  from  the  object  smeared  with 
it.  By  anointing  the  hands  with  it,  it  was 
observal)le  that  the  bees  were  lesi  inclined 
to  get  on  the  liands:  Init  I  found  by  experi- 
ence that  it  would  not  stop  a  direct  onslaught 
when  the  bees  were  bailly  stirred  up. 

The  drug  here  referred  to  by  our  corres- 
pondent may  be  of  the  same  nature.  I 
should  judge  that  it  would  answer  a  very 
excellent  purpose  sometimes.  I  have  tried 
carbolic  acid — a  weak  solution.  While  it  is 
oft'ensive  to  bees  it  is  iKjt  enough  so  to  keep 
them  from  robbing  a  comb  or  robbing  a 
hive.  Perhaps  the  oil  of  citronella  would  be 
more  eft"ective.  We  should  be  glad  to  get 
reports  from  others. — Ed.] 


A    clustering    space    for    BEES    ON    EACH 
SIDE    OF   A   SUPER:    FEEDING   AND   WIN-      . 
TERING. 

I  am  getting  a  lot  of  fences  with  the  idea 
of  taking  out  a  section-holder  on  each  side 
of  the  super  and  tilling  in  with  the  fences,  to 
see  if  it  will  not  result  in  sections  being  tin- 
ished  up  even,  and  also  to  give  a  little  stor- 
age room  for  bees.  If  for  any  reason  you 
know  this  to  he  impractical)le,  please  let' me 
know.  As  the  fences  are  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  sections,  thus  allowing  more  than  a 
l)ee-space  at  the  top.  it  may  result  in  their 
tilling  in  with  burr-comb. 

The  Alexander  feeders  are  a  complete  suc- 
cess. I  made  three  rough  ones  after  reading 
his  description  in  Gleanings,  and  it  is  now 
no  trouble  at  all  to  feed  the  bees.  And  hei'e 
is  something  I  have  discovered — they  are  just 
the  thing  for  supplying  bees  with  water.  I 
let  the  bees  hustle  for  whatever  they  can  tiud 
during  the  day,  and  feed  them  in  the  eve- 
ning, so  keeping  them  at  it  day  and  night. 
In  the  morning  I  put  half  a  cup  ur  a  cup  of 
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water  in  the  feeder,  aud  it  seems  to  suit 
them  first  rate. 

I  wintered  by  Vernon  Burt's  method,  mi- 
nus the  super,  and  wish  to  indorse  it.  No 
cellars  for  me.  Let  them  seal  the  cover  down 
— pile  four  or  five  inches  of  chaff  directly  on 
top  of  it:  then  fold  15  or  20  thicknesses  of 
newspapers  securely  all  about  the  hive:  tie, 
and  slip  over  all  a  Quaker-oats  box  coveretl 
with  some  water-tight  material.  I  used  tar- 
I'ed  paper.  They  came  through  strong.  In 
the  spring  the  papers  will  have  become  fitted 
to  the  inside  of  the  box,  where  they  can  lie 
tacked  and  left,  making  fine  super-protectors 
for  cold  nights,  and  all  ready  for  the  next 
winter. 

Of  course,  I  have  only  a  few  swarms,  aud 
so  can't  speak  from  much  experience,  as  I 
began  only  last  July:  but  I  am  looking  for 
the  simplest  and  most  satisfac^tory  devices, 
and  feel  like  indorsing  them  when  fouiul. 

Mr.  Alexander's  articles  have  interested 
me  more  than  any  thing  else  this  spring. 
They  are  practical,  apparently.  Now,  can't 
you  have  him  give  us  his  method  —  he  must 
have  one  —  of  securing  a  crop  without  in- 
crease'.' His  method  of  increase  I  consider 
the  most  practical  and  the  simplest  of  any 
I  have  read. 

By  the  looks  of  my  bottom-boards  this 
spring,  somewhat  warped,  1  think  they  would 
lie  much  better  if  painted  on  l)oth  sides,  and 
I  am  so  doing,  giving  tliem  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  water-tight  coat  all  around. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  C'has.  B.  Loomis. 

[The  inodern  fence  super  has  an  extra 
fence  between  each  outside  row  and  the  side 
(}f  the  super.  Perhaps  it  might  be  an  advan- 
tage to  put  in  two  or  three  more  fences  in 
ortler  to  make  a  heavier  wall  of  bees:  but  if 
a  super  is  properly  protected  by  an  outer 
case,  as  it  should  be.  in  my  opinion,  the  ex- 
tra numl)er  of  fences  will  hardlv  be  necessa- 
ry.—Ed.] 


DO  BEES  STING  QUEENS?   A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

They  do  in  Indiana.  As  proof  of  this  I 
mail  to  the  editor  of  Gleanings  a  queen 
which  can  speak  for  herself,  even  if  she  is 
dead.  In  the  thorax  just  under  the  left  wing 
will  be  found  the  sting  still  adhering,  as  it 
was  fountl  after  performing  its  tleadly  mis- 
sion. It  happened  after  this  fashion:  Li  look- 
ing through  a  i-olony  one  day  I  found  a 
queen  which  had  just  mated,  the  drone  or- 
gans still  attached.  Four  days  after.  I  thought 
to  change  position  of  two  hives — this  one  and 
another.  I  did  so.  and  then  thought  I  would 
clip  the  queen,  expecting  she  would  l)e  lay- 
ing. I  found  the  queen  and  set  the  frame 
outside  the  hive  while  I  looked  for  eggs  be- 
kn-e  clipping.  I  found  none:  and  when  I 
went  to  put  the  frame  back,  there  was  no 
(pieen.  I  immediately  guessed  she  had  flown 
liack  to  the  old  stand  into  the  strange  hive. 
I  opened  that  hive,  and  there  fcnind  as  inter- 
esting a  l)all  game  as  I  ever  saw.  They  were 
in  a  scrimmage.  It  was  the  first  down,  and 
the  visitor  seL'med    to    be  defeated.     Actintr 


as  uiupire  I  called  the  players  off  and  found 
the  (jueen  knocked  out  as  stated.     The  poi- 
son-sac was  still  contracting;  and  after  a  few 
convulsions  the  queen  was  dead. 
Vincennes,  Ind.  Jay  Smith. 

[The  queen  came  duly  to  hand,  and  show- 
ed unmistakably  the  sting  in  the  side  of  her 
])ody.  We  have  had  other  reports  of  the 
same  nature.  But  the  matter  has  special 
significance  just  now  because  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
raised  the  question  whether  or  not  a  ball  of 
bees  would  ever  sting  a  queen,  giving  it  as 
his  belief  that,  if  given  time  enough,  they 
would  suffocate  her.  It  is  probable  tha't 
such  a  Ininch  of  l)ees  will  at  times  smother 
and  at  other  times  sting  the  queen. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

closing  WORDS;    FUKTHER  SUGGESTIONS   TO 

THE   PLANS   GIVEN   IN  THE   PRECEDING 

CHAPTERS. 

After  using  what  has  been  given  in  the 
previous  visits,  both  in  the  home  yard  and 
out-apiary  (for  the  plan  is  equally  good  for 
the  home  apiary)  in  its  different  stages  of 
growth,  as  it  developed  during  the  ten  yeai'S 
between  188'J  and  1900,  and  pretty  much  en- 
tirely for  the  past  five  years,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  ahead  of  any  and  all  other 
plans  used  up  to  the  present  time,  in  that  it 
gives  the  largest  possible  number  of  bees  at 
the  right  time  for  the  harvest,  with  little  or 
no  disposition  to  swarm;  controls  swarming 
perfectl,y,  puts  all  honey  not  needed  for  the 
rearing  of  bees  or  winter  stores  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  that  with  the  least  possible  work 
that  can  be  used  when  working  for  section 
honey.  Doing  this  it  is  of  great  value  in  the 
home  apiary,  ami  an  actual  necessity  for  an 
out-apiary  worked  for  section  honey.  An 
additional  value  that  attaches  itself  to  the 
plan  is  that  the  sealing  or  cappings  of  the 
honey  in  the  sections  are  nearly  or  quite  as 
white  as  those  where  honey  is  built  by  new 
swarms  where  they  are  hived  in  contracted 
brood-chambers  having  rmly  frames  with 
starters  in  them  below,  which  all  know  is  of 
a  whiteness  heretofore  secured  in  no  other 
way.  This  fact  alone  would  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  pay  any  bee-keeper  for  adopting  it, 
even  if  it  were  not  '"head  and  shoulders" 
above  any  thing  else  in  securing  a  big  crop 
of  secrtioii  honey  without  any  swarming. 

The  cause  for  this  white  capping,  as  I 
view  it,  comes  from  the  bees  fully  cleaning, 
perfecting,  :ind  partly  or  wholly  filling  the 
combs  along  their  tops,  with  honey,  which, 
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later  on.  after  the  "shook"  swarming  has 
taken  place,  become  their  brood-nest:  or 
when  these  combs  are  occupied  for  their 
l)rood-nest  proper,  none  of  this  cleaning  of 
old  conil)S  is  indulged  in.  or  cappings  from 
over  emerging  young  bees,  handleil.  to  carry 
Ijits  of  old  comb  or  travel  stain  into  the  sec- 
tions while  they  are  being  capped,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  other  ways  of  using  old  comljs. 
1  have  noticed  for  yeai's  that,  when  bees  are 
cleaning  old  combs,  or  where  much  brood  is 
emerging  near  the  top-l)ars  to  the  frames 
just  under  the  sections,  more  or  less  of  this 
refuse  matter  is  worked  into  the  cappings  to 
our  section  honey.  Even  where  new  swarms, 
hived  on  starters,  put  brood  next  to  the  top- 
Ijars  to  the  frames  under  the  sections,  the 
cappings  to  such  sections  as  are  sealed  after 
this  brood  begins  to  emerge  are  not  nearly 
so  white  as  it  was  previous  to  this — especial- 
ly along  the  comb  in  the  sections  near  the 
l)ottom. 

Then  the  labor  part  in  producing  section 
honey  by  the  plan  as  here  outlined  is  much 
less  than  with  any  of  the  other  plans  recom- 
mended in  our  bee  books  and  papers,  so  far 
as  I  have  tried  them,  and  I  have  tried  near- 
ly all.  A  man  of  usual  working  ability 
should  be  al)le  to  work  live  out-apiaries,  in 
connection  with  the  one  at  home,  with  little  if 
any  help  except,  perhaps,  a  few  days  when 
he  is  making  swarms  and  setting  the  l)ees  in 
and  out  of  the  cellars.  Were  I  ti'om  25  to  40 
years  old,  and  free  from  the  rheumatism 
which  I  now  enjoy  (?),  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  undertake  the  working  of  six  yards  con- 
taining from  50  to  75  colonies  each,  including 
the  home  yard.  But  my  age,  and  rheuma- 
tism in  ))ack  and  knees,  to  an  extent  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  '"get  to  going" 
every  morning,  and  often  with  only  pain 
and  weariness  during  the  whole  day,  prohil> 
it  me  from  taking  a  very  active  part  in  these 
matters  much  longer. 

After  preparing,  crating,  and  marketing 
the  honey  produced  by  the  sixteen  colonies 
at  the  out-apiary.  woi"ked  as  has  been  given 
on  the  preceding  pages,  I  summed  up  the 
product  and  found  it  as  follows: 

Section  honey  sold,  1763  pounds. 
Given  to  neiirhbors,     42    " 
Kept  for  home  use,      27     " 

Total,  1832    " 

This  tlivided  by  16,  the  number  of  colonies 
worked  for  section  honey,  gives  the  average 
product  of  each  colony  as  114^  pounds,  and 
that  in  a  season  when  my  bee-keeping  neigh- 
bors report  but  very  indifferent  success. 
Had  the  season  been  good  during  the  bloom 
of  only  one  of  the  honey-producing  flora  this 
coukl  easily  have  been  150  to  175  pounds, 
while  good  honey  weather  during  all  of  the 
bloom  would  doubtless  have  chronicled  an 
average  of  250  to  300  pounds.  There  is  also 
about  500  pounds  stoi-ed  in  the  reserve  combs, 
ready  for  turning  into  bees,  etc.,  next  spring, 
which  is  fully  as  much  as  was  on  hand  a 
year  ago,  besides  an  increase  of  nine  good 
colonies. 

As  I  see  it,  this  yield  of  114^  pounds  per 


colony  in  a  poor  season  came  from  three 
reasons.  First,  the  great  number  of  bees  in 
each  hive  at  the  commencement  of  the  har- 
vest. A  careful  estimate  of  the  emerging 
bees  in  hives  worked  on  this  plan  in  the 
home  yard,  where  1  could  more  certainly 
verify  these  things  by  opening  a  hive  or  two 
set  apart  for  sui^h  work,  every  day  or  often- 
er.  if  I  thought  it  necessary,  would  give  76.- 
431  bees  on  the  stage  of  action  at  the  time  of 
the  first  "shook  swarming,"  barring  acci- 
tients.  Then  should  we  allow  16,431  for 
these  accidental  deaths,  which  would  be  a 
greater  loss  than  I  woukl  think  possible,  we 
would  still  have  60,000  bees  as  the  number  to 
commence  work  in  the  harvest  from  white 
clover,  which  is  a  mighty  army.  sure. 

The  second  reason  was,  that  these  60.000 
bees  had  no  desire  to  swarm,  so  they  worked 
with  great  energy  on  every  and  all  occasions, 
when  there  was  a  day  or  hour,  even,  when 
it  was  suitable  for  a  bee  to  go  out,  or  for  the 
secretion  of  nectar. 

The  third  reason  was,  the  giving  of  super 
room  enough,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  en- 
couraged them  to  the  greatest  activity,  kept 
them  from  contracting  the  swarming  fever, 
and  at  the  same  time  did  not,  at  any  point, 
discourage  them  from  entering  this  room  nor 
cause  them  to  retreat  from  any  of  the  room 
which  they  had  commenced  to  work  in. 
This  giving  of  storage  room,  in  a  way  ad- 
vantageous for  the  best  work,  either  in  a 
light  or  heavy  flow  of  nectar.  Ijoth  before 
and  after  our  "shook"  swarming  is  done.  i& 
an  item  which  has  not  sufficiently  entei-ed 
into  the  plans  of  the  past.  By  this  plan  the 
l)ees  are  at  work  in  a  second  hive  of  combs 
before  they  hardly  know  it:  and  at  the  time 
of  our  making  them  swarm,  the  whole  of 
that  "mighty  host"  are  ready  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  sections  through 
their  j)revious  occupation  of  a  "super  hive," 
which  now  becomes  their  "richly  endowed" 
home  or  brood-nest. 

The  plan  of  coaxing  bees  to  an  early  work 
in  the  sections,  and  at  the  same  time  retard- 
ing swai'ming  l)y  giving  an  extracting-super 
for  a  short  period  before  the  opening  of  the 
honey  harvest,  and  on  the  advent  of  such 
harvest  taking  off  this  super  and  putting  on 
the  sections  (this  causing  the  bees  to  enter 
readily  the  sections  from  having  previously 
worked  in  the  extracting-super)  was  originat- 
ed some  years  ago.  But  that  plan  did  not 
place  the  honey  stored  in  this  extracting-su- 
per in  the  sections,  nor  prevent  the  swarm- 
ing of  the  colonies  so  treated,  later  on:  but 
generally  light  in  the  height  of  the  honey 
hai'vest. "when  swarming  is  the  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  prospect  of  a  crop  of  section  hon- 
ey, hence  was  only  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
older  ways  of  working. 

To  emphasize  a  little:  The  beauty  of  the 
plan  I  have  now  given  is,  it  puts  alt  honey, 
not  actualbj  //scd  by  the  bees  in  the  sections, 
and  that  with  no  swarming  during  the  honey 
harvest,  or  previous  thereto,  and  that  with 
the  largest  possible  force  of  bees  in  a  colony, 
consistent  with  working  for  section  honey. 
Concluded  in  next  issue. 
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This  short  sermon  is  by  our  old  friend  and  corres- 
pondent. Rev.  Frank  McGlade.  A.  I.  Root  is  away  at 
present,  but  he  left  word  that,  in  case  he  should  not 
return  in  time,  this  appropriate  talk  on  "Our 
Homes  "  should  be  used.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  most  emphatically  endorses  every  word. — E.  R.  R. 

Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great 
things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee. — Mark  .5  :  19. 

When  Jesus  was  in  the  world  he  was  not 
trying  to  do  good.  Omnipotence  never  tries. 
He  doc^.  "God  was  in  Ghrist, "  who  "went 
about  doing  good." 

Having  done  good  to  this  poor  mortal,  and 
finding  him  "sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in  his 
right  mind,'"  he  directs  him  to  "go  home." 
H-o-m-e — a  word  of  only  four  letters,  but 
the  dearest  one  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
place  like  it.  no  power  like  it.  It  extends 
its  inlinence  unto  all  the  creatures  which  God 
has  made.  The  dumb  brutes  have  it.  and 
know  it.  "The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  have  nests;"  and  your  horses  out  there, 
should  they  get  loose  and  not  be  hindered, 
would  "go  home." 

You  need  no  admonition  to  "go  home." 
You  do  it  naturally,  instinctively.  Home  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world.  You  can  do 
things  and  say  things  there,  not  allowed  any- 
where else.  Home!  I  don't  believe  a  person 
can  fully  realize  what  it  is  who  has  never 
been  ••homesick."  There  is  no  cry  so  plain- 
tive and  mournful  as  the  wail  of  the  lost 
■cMXd,''  I  leant  to  go  home!''' 

Then  to  be  homeless — no  place  to  call 
home,  as  was  true  of  him  who  let  that  love- 
song.  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "fly  from  its 
nest  in  his  heart."  It  is  said  he  wandered 
the  streets  of  London  homeless,  and  listened 
to  the  sounds  of  his  song  fi'om  the  homes  of 
the  rich,  and  "never  till  he  died  had  a  home 
of  his  own." 

There  our  best  friends,  our  kindred,  dwell. 
There's  where  father  dwells — the  one  who 
has  provided  for  us  all  these  years;  who  has 
spent  his  best  days  and  strength  to  make  and 
"keep  a  home  for  us.  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  day  my  father  was  buried.  L^pon  enter- 
ing the  house  after  the  funeral  I  thought. 
"This  is  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  ever 
went  home  and  father  was  not  there  to  pro- 
vide a  meal  for  me."  Young  man,  has  God 
spared  your  father'^  If  so,  thank  him  for  it, 
and  be  kind  to  him.  He  may  seem  stern, 
severe,  or  queer,  and  all  that:  but  rememl^er 
he  is  your  father,  and  that  one  of  these  days 
he  will  be  gone  from  the  fireside,  gone  from 
the  farm,  and  gone  from  the  neighl^orhood, 
and  you  will  regret  every  tinkindness  shown 
him.     Be  kind  to  him  now,  to-day. 

Home  is  the  place  where  mother  dwells — 


the  dearest,  sweetest  soul  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  love  like  a  mother's.  We  can 
always  go  to  mother  and  find  sympathy  and 
a  welcome.  Mother!  A  few  years  ago  a 
man  was  imprisoned  here  for  a  capital  crime. 
I  was  down  in  an  adjoining  State.  One 
morning  I  had  a  visit  from  a  woman  71  years 
old,  who,  hearing  of  my  presence  in  the 
country,  had  ridden  thirteen  miles  on  horse- 
back to  see  me  and  ask  me  to  go  and  see  her 
boy  and  tell  him  I  had  seen  her.  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  his  mother.  She  replied, "  Yes. 
Jeff's  my  baby." 

I  thought, "Oh,  the  power  of  a  mother's 
love  I"  Prison  walls  and  iron  bars  couldn't 
shut  it  out;  the  stain  of  crime  could  not 
blight  it;  floods  can  not  drown  it  nor  fires 
burn  it. 

Down  yonder  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
State  lives  my  mother.  She  is  old  and  wrin- 
kled and  gray.  I  can  remerat)er  when  she 
was  young,  but  I  can  not  i-emember  when 
she  was  unkind  to  me.  I'm  always  sure  of 
a  royal  welcome  whenever  I  go  home.  She 
always  wants  me  to  stay  longer  and  come 
oftener,  and  I  knoiv  she  means  it. 

Young  lady,  is  your  mother  living?  If  so, 
bless  the  dear  Lord  and  put  your  arms 
al)out  her;  kiss  her  on  the  cheek;  she  may  be 
old  and  queer,  and  say  and  do  funny  things; 
but  she's  your  mother,  all  the  one  you  will 
ever  have."^  God  can  give  us  but  one  mother. 
Be  kind  to  her.  When  you  go  away  tell  her 
where  you  are  going  and  when  you  will  I'e- 
turn.  She  has  a  right  to  know,  for  her  eyes 
will  refuse  to  close  in  sleep  until  she  hears 
you  come  home,  hears  your  step  upon  the 
stair,  hears  you  enter  your  room,  and  then, 
only  then,  will  she  close  her  eyes  to  catch 
the'much-needed  rest  tired  nature  requires 
that  she  may,  on  the  morrow,  be  able  to  do 
something  more  for  you.  Be  kind  to  her, 
for  some  day  when  you  stand  in  the  room 
with  nothing  but  the  picture  of  the  dear  face 
upon  the  wall  you  would  give  the  world  to 
have  her  back  that  you  might  do  the  things 
you  neglected  when  she  was  here.  No  child 
can  ever  do  enough  to  repay  one-tenth  of  a 
mother's  love  and  devotion.  She  does  it  not 
for  pay.  If  all  the  silver  in  the  world  Avere 
offered  it  would  be  utterly  contemned. 
Mother's  chair  is  sacred.  It's  a  low  chair, 
with  rockers.  Pa  fixed  it  one  rainy  day: 
but  she  liked  it.  and  we  children  have  learn- 
ed to  revere  mother's  chair. 

You  may  have  your  family  reunions  and 
birthday  surprises,  and  bring  the  fine  chairs 
from  town:  l)ut  after  you  are  all  gone  away 
mother  will  edge  around  to  the  old  low  rock- 
ing-chair. It's  got  loose,  and  "knocks;"  but 
every  knock  telTs  her  of  the  times  she  kept  it 
going  all  night  when  you  were  sick  and  like- 
ly to  die. 

Home  is  the  place  of  huslxand  and  wife — 
that  strange  mysterious  relationship,  a  sym- 
bol of  Christ  aiid  his  church — the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife.  "Husbands,  love  your  wives, 
even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,"  for  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter in  this  world  than  to  live  peaceably  with 
the  wife  of   thy  bosom  all  the  days  of   this 
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life.  Let  me  tell  you.  .s(jme  day.  when  you 
come  into  dinner,  and  it  is  not  ready,  the 
baby  ercss.  or  wife  ill.  instead  of  scolding  or 
even  lookina;  sour,  just  smile,  and  go  up  to 
her  and  put  your  arms  around  her  anil  kiss 
her.  right  in  the  mouth,  just  as  you  used  to 
do  when  you  courted  her.  Nothing  will 
brush  away  the  clouds  like  that.  It  will  do 
her  more  good  than  any  thing  else  in  the 
world.  I  regard  my  wife  as  my  equal  in  all 
things,  and  my  superior  in  many.  I  would 
not  have  married  any  other  kind:  and  to-day, 
as  I  see  the  signs  of  failure  appearing,  the 
best  thing  I  can  say  to  her  is  that,  after  all 
these  years,  if  I  had  the  opportunity  [  would 
do  the  same  thing — i.  e.,  marry  lier.  Yes, 
sir  I  I'd  do  it  again,  and  pay  the  preacher  a 
double  fee — if  she'd  have  me.  I  used  to 
wonder  if  she  would  have  me,  and  now  I 
wonder  why  she  did. 

Wives,  be  in  obedience  unto  your  husbands 
— that  is,  be  not  gad-abouts,  or  peddlers  of 
cheap  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  Imt  take 
delight  in  learning  to  make  good  bi'ead  and 
apple  dumplings. 

There  is  an  evil  I  would  ei-y  out  against, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  meaner  name  to 
call  it  than  "nagging."  It  is  a  grievous  evil 
that  has  wrecked  many  a  home.  One  day  I 
was  in  a  station  waiting  for  a  train.  There 
was  a  young  husband  and  his  wife,  and  two 
"fool"  girls  who  brought  all  their  powers 
of  flattery  to  bear  upon  the  fellow  until  he 
was  really  foolish.  The  wife  bore  it  all  in 
silence  till  the  train  came.  He  took  a  last 
long  lingering  look  after  them,  and  then 
turnetl  to  his  wife  and  said,  "That  girl  asked 
me  to  call  on  her."  The  wife  replied, "You 
can  have  her  if  you  can  get  her."  But  what 
it  cost  her  to  say  that,  the  twitching  of  the 
lips  and  the  expression  of  the  eye  only  hint- 
ed at.  Don't  nag  each  other — don't.  Hus- 
band and  wife,  listen. 

■  The  time  will  come  when  one  of  you  shall  harken 

In  vain  to  hear  a  voice  for  ever  dumb; 
Morns  will  fade,  noons  pale,  and  shadows  darken, 
While  sad  eyes  watch  in  vain  for  feet  that  never 
come. 
One  of  you  two  will  some  time  face  existence 

Alone,  with  memories  that  but  sharpen  pain, 
And  these  sweet  days  will  shine  back  in  the  distance 
Like  dreams  of  summer  dawns  in  nights  of  rain. 

Let  me  tell  you,  never  talk  loud  to  each 
other  except  when  the  house  is  on  fire,  and 
don't  set  it  on  tire  to  get  a  chance  to  ••hol- 
ler." 

Then  there  is  another  thing  found  in  the 
home  we  must  not  forget  or  pass  by-the  babies. 
Bless  their  dear  souls!  those  sweet  armfulsof 
soft  little  balls  of  love  that  bind  us  all  to- 
gether— there  never  come  too  many  that  coo 
away  the  days  and  grow  up  until  the  mother 
wonders  where  they  have  gone. 

But.  to  get  back  to  the  text, "Go  home!" 
This  is  nearly  Christmas  time,  and  a  custom 
has  gained  to  make  that  time  a  season  of 
home-coming.  How  or  when  it  came  to  be 
that  way,  I  don't  know;  but  often  when 
traveling  on  the  cars  I  ask  the  train  men, 
"  Where  are  you  going  to  spend  Christmas?" 
They  say,  "I'm  going  home  to  see  father  and 
laother.     I  haven't  seen  them  for  a  year  or 


two  years."  This,  somehow,  makes  me  feel 
good.  There  are  hundreds  of  fine,  manly, 
big-hearted  young  men  employee!  on  the 
railroads,  and  I  would  say  to  you.  •'Boy.s,  go 
home  and  see  your  parents  every  time  you 
can.  You  will  never  I'egret  it.  They  talk 
of  you  in  the  day  time  and  dream  of  you  at 
night.  Go  home  and  spend  Christmas  every 
year  so  long  as  they  live. 

Now  I'll  soon  be  done.  Some  will  say 
this  is  a  domestic  sermon.  I  know  it  is:  and 
the  only  life  worth  living  is  the  domestic 
life.  Christ  had  more  to  say  about  the  ilo- 
mestic  life  than  any  other.  It  is  the  only  real 
life;  all  others  are  merely  "shams." 

The  foundation  of  this  republic  rests  upon 
the  domestic  life,  and  there  is  enough  do- 
mestic for  it  to  rest  upon.  That  which  made 
the  late  lamented  McKinley  great  was  his 
devotion  to  his  afflicted  wife;  and  to-day  the 
whole  nation  feels  best  and  sleeps  soundest 
when  they  know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  goes 
out  and  plays  on  the  lawn  with  Qiiinten. 
We  knoiv  he\s  at  home. 


"THE   CALIFORNIA   COLD   PROCESS;"     "COM- 
POUND EXTRACT  OF  SALYX. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot:—Yov  years  I  have  placed  a  g:ood  deal 
of  reliance  on  your  judgment.  Now  will  you  please 
tell  me  if  I  can  place  any  reliance  on  the  enclosed  cir- 
culars; also  please  tell  me  what  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  salys  is.  I  took  Gleaxixgs  until  I  ran  out 
of  bee.s — that  is.  almost  out.  I  have  seven  stands,  but 
no  honey.    Every  thing  is  dried  up  here. 

Panama,  N.  H.  J.  R.  Casselmax. 

For  several  years  past  all  of  our  agricultu- 
I'al  papers  have  been  cautioning  people 
against  investing  money  in  the  California 
cold  process,  etc.  Let  me  repeat:  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  '  •  compound  extract  of  sa- 
lyx."  It  can  not  be  bought  anywhere  but 
of  these  swindlers,  and  they  know  it.  The 
same  thing  has  been  trotted  out  from  vari- 
ous localities  for  years  past.  The  stuff  they 
send  you  for  your  money  has  been  several 
times  pronounced  injurious  to  the  health; 
and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  issued 
a  bulletin  some  years  ago,  cautioning  people 
in  regard  to  using  any  such  chemical  pre- 
servatives. 


••THE    ART   OF    ATTRACTING     AND    CATCHING 
SWARMS." 

You  might  say  in  Gleaxings  that,  if  the  people  who 
live  on  the  prairie  where  timber  is  scarce,  will  nail 
boxes  up  in  trees  with  a  small  opening  in  the  box. 
they  can  catch  lots  of  stray  swarms.  I  know  a  man 
who  nailed  up  empty  hives  and  caught  16  swarms  one 
summer.  A  man  on  the  South  Loup  River  nailed  up 
three  boxes  and  got  a  swarm  in  each  the  tirst  week. 
He  got  one  swarm  the  next  day  after  he  put  up  his 
box.  The  Illinois  man  is  a  fakir,  and  the  government 
should  stop  his  mail.  T.  J.  Qcail. 

Miller,  Neb. 

Friend  Q.,  we  are  very  glad  to  get  the 
above,  because  it  makes  it  vei'v  plain  indeed 
how  Bryan,  of  Ficklin,  111.,  gets  his  testi- 
monials (and  his  dollars)  from  unsuspecting 
people.  Boxes  put  up,  such  as  he  describes, 
will  catch  runaway  swarms  just  as  well  with- 
out the  red  rag  or  the  perfume  of  anise. 
See  pages  752,  June  1,  and  ^97,  July  1. 
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UNCOOKED  FOOD. 

It  is  now  just  about  three  months  since  I 
visited  friend  Terry  and  talked  to  you  about 
uncooked  foods.  My  health  at  present  is 
about  as  good  as  it  ever  was  in  my  life,  and 
yet  I  am  pretty  close  on  to  67  years  of  age. 
i  can  do  any  work,  physical  or  mental,  about 
as  well  as  I  ever  could.  While  I  have  not 
adhered  strictly  to  uncooked  food  I  have 
used  more  or  less  of  grains,  nuts,  and  fruit, 
at  every  meal.  Let  me  tell  you  once  more 
how  simple  a  matter  it  is.  I  always  find  be- 
side my  plate  a  pi-etty  little  liowl  that  will 
hold  perhaps  two  or  three  teacupfuls  of 
grains  and  nuts.  In  this  bowl  there  is  al- 
ways first  Pettijohn's  rolled  wheat.  i;ncook- 
ed:  then  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  what 
we  buy  as  puffed  rice,  and  about  as  much  of 
salted  peanuts.  The  rice  and  nuts  are.  of 
course,  cooked:  but  they  are  not  cooked  Ijy 
the  good  wife.  She  has  no  cooking  whatever 
to  do  in  preparing  this  simple  meal.  The 
bowl  containing  my  grains  and  nuts  does  not 
even  need  to  be  washed  at  every  meal.  The 
spoon  I  use,  and  a  cup  in  which  I  have  about 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  are  all.  Now,  this 
milk  is  not  to  be  used  to  soften  up  the 
grains.  Yoii  are  to  chew  the  nuts  and  grains 
drv,  letting  nature  furnish  saliva  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  the  most  important  matter 
of  all,  I  think.  Chew  them  \\i\t\\  they  are 
like  cream  and  can  be  swallowed  easily,  tak- 
ing plenty  of  time.  I  would  take  my  milk 
mostly  with  my  fruit.  The  fruit  part  "of  this 
"balanced  ration"  may  be  any  fruit  that 
comes  handy:  but  I  think  I  like  nice  ripe 
mellow  apples  better  than  any  thing  else. 
Just  now  I  am  having  Early  Harvest.  Yellow 
Transparent,  and  Red  Astrakhan.  The  lat- 
ter are  rather  tart,  and  I  think  I  like  the 
Yellow  Transparent  best  of  all.  They  grew 
on  some  young  trees  that  have  just  "begun 
l)earing.  You  do  not  know  how  I  enjoy 
seeing  them  grow  and  gradually  ripen  up: 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  enjoyed  any  of 
God's  gifts  in  the  way  of  food  as  I  enjoy  my 
fruits.  The  greater  part  of  my  lifetime  I 
had  a  notion  I  could  not  eat  bananas:  but 
after  my  grains  and  nuts,  a  good-sized  ripe 
lianana  seems  to  suit  nature's  craving  Ijetter 
than  almost  any  thing  else.  I  generally 
drink  my  milk  while  eating  my  banana:  anil 
as  the  rest  of  the  family  have  regular  cooked 
]ueals  I  frequently  eat  some  other  things 
with  the  rest.  But  pie  and  cake  always 
riiake  trouble  more  or  less,  and  so  does  any 
thing  else  that  contains  sugar.  A  little  hon- 
ey occasionally  does  very  well:  but  when 
nature  admonishes  me  to  cut  off  all  sweets  I 
am  ol)liged  to  heed  it:  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 


know  that  my  appetite  for  sugar  and  sweet 
tilings  is  pretty  nearly  gone.  When  I  hail 
apple-sauce  (as  I  was  obliged  to  have  befori^ 
the  apples  were  ripe  enough  to  be  eaten 
raw)  Mrs.  Root  made  some  for  me  without 
any  sugar  whatever.  The  sugar  not  only 
disagreed  with  me,  but  it  utterly  spoiled  it 
for  my  taste — that  is,  after  I  had  been  in  the 
haljit  of  getting  along  without  sugar.  Now, 
some  of  you  may  think  I  am  making  a  lot  of 
fuss,  and  may  be  wasting  a  lot  of  paper  by 
having  so  much  in  print  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  diet:  but  I  tell  you.  friends,  it  is  a 
matter  of  tremendous  importance — not  only 
because  it  will  help  you  to  get  back  to  your 
youthful  strength  and  vigor,  but  because  it 
saves  the  good  wife  and  other  women-folks 
a  mountain  of  hai"d  work,  especially  in  hot 
summer  time. 

One  more  point:  If  you  have  not  discover- 
ed it  already,  you  can  easily  find  it  out  for 
youi'self,  that  good  health  depends  very  much 
on  regular  habits  and  regular  hours.  If  you 
listen  to  Nature's  promptings  you  will  very 
soon  see  that  she  keeps  j^^'-'cdifW  for  regular 
habits.  If  you  change  the  hour  of  your 
meals,  good  old  Dame  Nature  will  be  put 
out  a  little  at  first.  Pretty  soon  she  will 
seem  to  say,  ••Oh  I  this  fellow  wants  us  to 
get  used  to  having  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  in- 
stead of  6.  All  right.  If  we  only  know 
what  to  depend  on  we  can  arrange  our  af- 
fairs so  as  to  have  it  that  way." 

It  sometimes  takes  quite  a  little  spell  for 
the  good  old  dame  to  fix  her  plans  and  cal- 
culations: but  when  she  iloes  it.  be  careful 
how  you  neeillessly  iipset  them.  Now.  then, 
when  it  comes  to  traveling  it  is  almost  una- 
voidable that  your  meals  l)e  either  earlier  or 
later;  but  with  my  plan  you  can  accommo- 
date Nature  by  taking  your  nourishment 
light  on  the  dot.  A  stout  jjaper  bag  will 
hold  your  wheat,  rice,  and  nuts,  and  you 
can  almost  put  the  ration  for  a  meal  in  your 
vest  pocket.  You  can  carry  along  the  friiit 
in  your  coat  pockets  or  in  a  very  small 
hand-bag.  or  you  can  buy  them  of  the  fi'uit- 
boy  on  the  train.  This  will  keep  you  in 
g<K)d  health,  and  you  will  save  dollars  that 
otherwise  might  go  to  the  dining-car.  In 
our  recent  trip  across  Lake  Erie,  when  it 
came  dinner-time  I  found  out  there  were  no 
meals  served  for  less  than  75  cents  each. 
AVell,  each  of  the  boys  had  some  money  of 
his  own — money  he  had  earned.  I  went 
and  sat  down  by  them  and  said: 

•'Boys,  it  is  dinner-time.  We  ai'e  all  hi;n- 
gry.  1  shall  have  to  confess  to  you  that  I 
entii'ely  forgot  to  get  a  lunch  this  morning 
before  we  boarded  the  steamer.  Now.  if 
you  want  to  pay  75  cents  apiece  for  dinner 
out  of  your  own  money,  all  right.  1  will  do 
as  you  do.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  pro- 
pose. You  know  when  we  left  the  caliin 
there  was  some  bread  and  butter  left.  In 
my  valise  there  are  four  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.  At  the  news-stand  on  the  boat  thern 
are  bananas  and  salted  peanuts.  Now.  / 
can  make  a  very  good  dinner  of  one  pier.' 
of  bread  and  butter,  some  peanuts,  and  a 
couple  of  bananas.     What  do  you  say  ':  " 
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Thev  adopted  my  plan,  and  I  think  we  all 
felt  just  as  well  as"  (to  say  nothing  about  a 
great  deal  better)  if  we  had  paitl  75  cents 
apiece  for  an  elaborate  dinner.  Of  course. 
1  could  have  paid  for  the  boys'  dinners,  and 
perhaps  given  them  a  little"^  treat.  B\it  the 
lesson  in  economy  and  health  that  this  inci- 
dent helped  to  give  them,  I  think  was  worth 
more  than  any  treat  that  could  be  given  by 
the  free  use  of  monev. 


DOCTORING  WITHOUT  MEDICINE — LEMONS. 

I  have  been  sick  ever  since  last -April,  until  I  read 
the  article  (see  p.  6r.i,  May  \r>)  in  regard  to  takint;- 
lemons:  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  tried  the  lemons, 
and  went  to  the  highest  number  (nine)  mentioned,  for 
one  day.  then  decreased.  Xow  1  average  live  or  six  a 
week,  and  it  keeps  me  leelintr  pretty  well. 

W.  Irving  Ad.^^ms. 

South  Granville,  N.  Y..  Aujj:.  12. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  FREE-SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
packets  of  seed  used  in  the  Unitetl  States  is 
]20.O;»U.O00.  Now.  the  government  gives 
away  4U,  000, 000  packets,  and  the  seed-deal- 
ers sell  80,000.000.  If  these  seeds  were  new 
and  valuable  varieties,  and  distributed  for 
the  tirsttime  among  the  farmers  and  garden- 
ers of  the  United  States,  there  might  be 
some  consistency  in  the  whole  matter;  l)ut, 
as  everybody  knows,  they  are  now  and  have 
been  for  years  sending  out  the  commonest 
varieties  known,  and  poor  seed  at  that.  We 
have  tested  them  i-epeatedly  year  after  year, 
and  we  are  satistietl  it  would  be  money  in 
the  pocket  of  every  person  to  buy  first-class 
seeds  of  a  reliable  seedsman  rather  than  to 
take  these  government  seeds  free  of  charge. 
A  relative  recently  said  to  me  that  if  the 
government  had  given  him  a  dollar  along 
with  a  tive-cent  package  of  tomato  seeds  he 
\vould  have  been  out  of  pocket  then.  For 
five  cents  he  could  have  bought  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  seeds  to  have  had  a  stand  of  good 
plants — all  he  wanted  in  his  garden.  But 
the  government  packet  gave  him  the  poor- 
est-shaped tomatoes  that  anybody  ever  saw 
— something  away  behind  the  times.  After 
all  their  pains  in  taking  care  of  their  plants 
they  had  a  lot  of  tomatoes  that  were  not  fit 
to  use.  We  are  putting  down  the  grafts  and 
grafters  at  a  pretty  good  rate  just  now. 
Why  in  the  ^yorld  not  get  rid  of  this  old- 
time  graft? 

VETCH   AS   A   HONEY-PLANT. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Hoot: — On  page  636  of  the  American  Bee 
Jou-nal  for  August  9  there  is  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  vetch  as  a  honey-plant.    I  believe  you 


have  had  some  experience  with  vetches.    Now  let  us 
know  all  about  it.  J.  W.  Shaw. 

Yorktown,  Va.,  Aug.  15. 

In  reply  to  the  above  1  would  say  that  we 
have  been  watching  for  some  time  to  find 
out  just  how  muc^  vetch  is  worth  to  the 
bee-keeper.  From  the  article  referred  to  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts: 

Vetcli  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  past  four  weeks, 
and  the  bees  have  plenty  to  work  on.  They  were 
hard  at  work  on  vetch  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
There  is  over  a  thousand  acres  of  it  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  of  my  bees,  and  it  is  in  bloom  now,  April  25. 

Augusta,  Ga.  J.  L.  Patterson, 

May  7,  Mr.  P.  writes  again: 

This  year's  vetch  crop  is  the  best  in  twelve  years. 
On  account  of  that,  all  the  bee-keepers  in  the  South, 
where  they  have  vetch,  ought  not  to  complain  about 
not  having  any  honey  this  year.  Those  who  do  not 
get  honey  are  lazy  bee-keepers  that  do  not  look  after 
their  bees.  The  trouble  is,  they  do  not  take  enough 
interest  in  them,  nor  do  they  read  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  If  they  followed  its  teachings  they  would 
have  success. 

July  2,  Mr.  Patterson  adds: 

From  the  first  hive  on  the  top  row  I  have  taken  73 
lbs.  of  the  finest  honey  I  ever  ate.  I  get  \'ZV«  cents  a 
pound  for  it.  I  shall  get  later,  when  I  take  off  honey 
again,  127  lbs.  all  together  from  this  same  colony. 
Every  one  to  whom  I  have  sold  honey  says  that  my 
bees  produce  the  best  honey  they  have  ever  eaten. 
I  helped  two  other  bee-keepers  take  off  their  honey. 
and  it  is  not  as  good  as  mine.  Probably  the  American 
Bee  Journal  helps  me  produce  better  honey.  The 
Journal  is  the  only  friend  I  have  had  since  I  started 
keeping  bees. 

Mr.  York  adds,  ' '  It  would  he  interesting 
to  know  how  far  north  vetch  will  grow  suc- 
cessfully and  produce  honey." 

From  what  experience  I  have  had  with 
vetch  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  can  be  sown 
almost  any  time.  On  my  place  in  Northern 
Michigan  it  came  up  after  we  dug  our  pota- 
toes, and  made  sufficient  growth  to  stand 
the  winter.  This  latter  point  is  not  strange, 
however,  because  the  soil  is  so  well  protect- 
ed by  heavy  snow  that  many  plants  stand 
the  winter  there  that  will  not  here.  Well, 
when  I  came  to  plant  potatoes  again  on  the 
same  ground  in  June,  some  single  plants  of 
vetch  were  so  full  of  bloom,  and  so  large, 
that  they  would  make  nearly  a  wheelbarrow 
load.  We  have  a  leaflet  for  free  distribu- 
tion in  regard  to  the  plant.  The  Country 
Oentlernan  thinks  that,  if  sown  in  drills,  one 
peck  will  be  ample;  and  the  way  the  plant 
spreads  out,  not  only  in  Mit-higan  but  here 
in  Medina,  I  should  think  half  a  peck  would 
be  enough.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  more 
reports  in  regard  to  its  value  for  honey. 
The  seed  can  Ije  had  at  almost  any  of  the 
large  seedstores.  The  price  should  be  fi"om 
$5.00  to  $7.00  per  bushel. 


A  WONDERFUL  HONEY-PLANT 

is  the  century  plant  (maguey)  just  outside  my  bed- 
room window.  The  bees  swarm  on  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  they  can  see,  and  for  about  two  hours 
they  get  the  nectar  that  gathers  during  the  night,  and 
then  a  few  keep  at  it  all  day  long,  some  staying  over 
night,  I  have  pumped  a  few  of  the  blossoms  this 
morning,  having  covered  them  to  keep  the  bees  off 
during  the  early  morning  hours.  The  amount  secret- 
ed over  night  (12  hours)  was  an  average  of  !i  drachm 
(iSmin.)  to  each  bud  just  opened,  and  there  are  200 
such  buds  to  each  branch,  and  35  branches  on  the 
stalk  of  one  plant  which  continues  in  bloom  for  about 
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two  monihs,  begiinnlng- at  the  bottom  branches,  a  few 
buds  ai  a  time,  each  bud  furnishing:  nectar  for  ten 
du.vss  or  two  weeks,  depending-  on  the  weather;  if 
cloudy  they  last  longer.  Before  all  the  buds  on  a 
branch  are  open,  the  first  ones  are  done  with,  and  be- 
fore the  top  ones  are  open  the  bottom  branches  have 
their  seed-pods  formed. 

Once  pumping  70(XI  buds  would  bring  one  gallon  and 
one  pint  of  nectar,  which  reduced  to  honey,  and  435 
plants  to  the  acre  (at  ten  feet  apart),  would  be  about 
34  cases  (two  tons)  to  the  acre  (of  honey).  I  think  I 
had  better  set  out  fifteen  or  twenty  acres. 

Escondido,  Cal.,  July  21.  JAS.  A.  Nelson. 

Very  good,  friend  N.  Your  letter  corrob- 
orates what  has  been  said  before  in  regard 
to  the  great  value  of  the  century-plant  for 
honey;  but  how  about  the  fact  that  it  blos- 
soms" only  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years? 
Wouldn't  that  be  waiting  a  good  while  for  a 
crop?  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  would 
perhaps  bloom  every  year;  but,  notwith- 
standing, I  hardly  think  it  would  jjay  to 
grow  century-plants  for  honey  alone.  If 
they  are  worth  something  for  making  rope, 
or  something  in  that  line,  your  speculation 
might  be  a  good  one. 

A  CALIFORNIA  TREE  THAT  GREW  33  FEET  IN 
55  DAYS. 

Mr.  Boot.—l  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  century- 
plant  we  had  a  few  years  ago.  The  blossom-stalk  be- 
gan to  shoot  up  April  7,  and  June  1  it  had  about  reach- 
ed its  greatest  height,  which  was  41  feet  from  the 
ground  to  tip.  33  feet  in  .55  days,  the  plant  being  8  feet 
high  to  where  the  blossom-stalk  started,  the  branches 
starting  at  about  16  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
bloom  at  from  16  to  20  years  fi-om  the  slip  set  out,  and 
die  outright  as  soon  as  they  mature  their  seeds.  In 
the  meantime  there  are  50  or  more  small  plants  shoot- 
ing up  all  around  the  roots  of  the  old  one.  I  also  send 
with  this  a  sample  of  the  nectar  for  you  to  see  the 
color,  flavor,  etc.    The  pollen  is  a  light  yellow. 

Escondido,  Cal.,  July  27.  3 as.  A.  Nelson. 

Well,  friends,  you  see  the  above  statement 
puts  my  pawloiiia  tree  away  back  in  the 
shade;  but  the  pawlonia  (now  9  feet  high, 
to-day,  Aug.  7)  is  to  make  a  real  hanl-wood 
tree  that  stands  over  winter,  while  the  cen- 
tury-plant dies  down  to  the  ground  after  it 
blossoms.  We  have  many  of  the  century- 
plants  in  Florida;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  like  the  height  mentioned  above.  Both 
trees  yield  honey;  but  the  sample  of  nectar 
from  the  century-plant  was  so  thin  that  it 
soured  on  the  way.  When  I  took  the  cork 
(nit  it  came  out  w'ith  a  pop,  and  foamed  like 
beer;  so  I  did  'not  have  a  chance  to  tell  you 
the  quality  of  the  nectar.  I  have  l)een  told 
that  one  century  plant  or  tree  furnishes  a 
large  amount  of  "honey  when  full  grown. 

Later. — The  pawloiiia-tree  is  now,  Aug. 
20,  12  feet  high,  and  many  of  the  leaves  are 
fully  a  yard  across.  Even  if  it  should  not 
live'  over  winter,  it  is  worth  all  it  cost  as  a 
tropical-looking  plant  during  summer  time. 

LITTLE  CHESTNUT-THEES. 

While  passing  through  the  grounds  of  our 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  a  little  chestnut-tree,  not  taller  than  a 
currant-bush,  just  loaded  with  burrs.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  comical  sight  to  see  such  a  lit- 
tle tree  bearing  such  a  burden  of  nuts.  Prof. 
\\'ade,  who  was  showing  me  around,  could 
not  just  then  give  me  the  name  of  the  variety; 
Init  it  settled  the  fact  to  my  satisfaction  that 


there  are  varieties  of  chestnuts  where  little 
bits  of  trees  bear  great  crops.  I  have  about 
a  dozen  around  my  cabin  in  the  woods,  but 
none  of  them  have  commenced  to  bear  as 
yet.  These  little  trees  would  look  very 
pretty  among  the  other  dwarf  fruit-trees. 


POULTRY-KEEPING  IN   FLORIDA. 

J//'.  Foot:— I  spent  last  winter  in  Florida,  and  we 
found  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  poultry-keeping. 
I  should  like  to  ask,  how  did  Mr.  S.  get  rid  of.  the 
hawks,  owls,  ticks,  jiggers,  and  lice  on  the  chickens? 
We  had  nine  hens,  and  got  eight  or  nine  eggs  every 
day.  We  were  thinking  of  starting  a  poultry-plant 
there,  but  decided,  after  thorough  investigation,  it 
would  not  be  protitable.  We  were  located  near  Ta- 
vares.  Lake  Co.  Ibissa  Babtlett. 

West  Milford,  W.  Va. 

Friend  B.,  as  nearly  as  lean  find  out  Mr. 
Shumard  l)rought  on  to  the  island,  for  his 
first  stock,  poultry  entirely  free  from  lice,  jig- 
gers, etc. ;  and  being  constantly  in  the  open 
air,  without  any  hxed-up  roost,  they  kept  en- 
tirely clean,  and  free  from  insects.  Neither 
hawks  nor  owls  troubled  them  when  I  was 
there;  but  pei'haps  they  were  exterminated 
like  the  four-footed  enemies,  with  his  unerr- 
ing shotgun.  The  point  I  made  in  regard  to 
poultry  in  Florida  was  to  choose  an  island 
where  their  enemies  can  be  banished,  and 
kept  away  without  very  much  labor.  Eight 
or  nine  eggs  a  day  from  nine  hens  ought  to 
satisfy  any  poultry-keeper. 


CAN  ANYBODY  ON  THE  FACE   OF    THE    EARTH 
MAKE  IT  RAIN  OR  STOP  RAINING? 

Here  conies  something  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  quite  unexpectedly: 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  winds  which  blow 
daily  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  laden  with  moisture; 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  cool  winds  to  precipitate 
the  moisture  it  is  carried  mostly  over  the  Coast  Range 
and  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  Cascades. 

A  company  have  been  making  an  experiment  of  their 
theory  with  complete  success,  so  that  now  a  shower 
or  a  soaking  rain  may  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice, 
and  over  an  area  of  two  rods  square  up  to  forty  rods 
square— a  shower  that  will  continue  for  a  minute,  an 
hour,  a  day,  or  a  week  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

A  cylindrical  tube  six  feet  in  diameter,  built  from 
sheet  steel,  and  insulated  with  asbestos  and  mineral 
wool,  has  been  laid  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lowe  to  the 
summit.  Near  each  end  of  this  tube,  large  air-fans — 
such  as  are  used  to  foi-ce  air  to  the  bottom  of  mines- 
are  placed  so  as  to  force  the  cold  air  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below.  These  fans  are 
run  by  gasoline-engines.  At  the  foot  of  the  tunnel 
the  air  is  separated  into  ten  smaller  tubes  which 
spread  over  a  surface  of  two  acres.  The  cold  air  com- 
ing from  the  snow-covered  summit  of  Mt.  Lowe,  strik- 
ing against  the  warm  moisture-laden  air  from  the 
Pacific,  precipitates  the  moisture  to  a  tine  rain.  A 
trial  test  of  fifteen  minutes  resulted  in  a  rainfall  of 
two  inches. 

The  people  are  jubilant,  as  they  see  the  end  of  the 
extortionate  rates  charged  by  the  irrigation  com- 
panies. 

The  above  is  from  the  Evening  News,  of 
Fetoskey,  Mich;  but  it  is  dated  Feb.  13,  190(5. 
Now,  if'  this  is  all  true,  why  has  not  some- 
body heard  of  it  before,  and'  called  A.  I. 
lioo't\-i  attention  to  it  before  something  like 
six  months  have  gone  by?  Our  Mr.  Boyden 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  California, 
and  he  visited  the  locality  mentioned;  but  he 
never  heard  a  word  of   the  new  scheme  of 
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raiu-makinp;.  dm  any  of  the  C'lililornia 
friemU  tell  lus  souietiiiug  more  about  it?  If 
the  story  is  true  I  would  gladly  make  a  trip 
just  to  see  it.  and  I  would  take  the  very  first 
train  at  that. 


Convention  Notices. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Bee-keepers" 
Association  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  ut  the  State  Fair 
grounds.  October  11  and  12.  All  interested  are  invited 
to  attend.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  ol  the 
president.  J.  J.  AVilder.  Cordele,  Ga. 


The  fall  meeting:  of  the  Connecticut  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  Friday,  October  12,  19t»6.  in 
room  .5(.>  of  the  capitol  building,  Hartford,  beginning 
at  10:3u  A.  ii.  Members  will  please  note  that  the  date 
is  earlier  this  year.  As  a  special  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  25tx),  or  more,  bee-keepers 
that  it  is  believed  are  scattered  over  the  State,  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  every  member  and  friend  of  the 
association  not  only  arrange  to  attend  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting,  but  send  list  of  bee-keepers  to  the  sec- 
retary at  once,  to  enable  him  to  extend  a  personal 
invitation  to  as  many  as  possible. 

J.  AJiTHrR  Smith,  Sec. 

Box  38,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  court-house, 
Marshall,  Missouri.  October  2  and  3,  1906.  Elaborate 
preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Saline  County 
Bee-keepers"  Club  for  the  reception  and  accommoda- 
tion of  bee-keepers.  Hotel  accommodations  can  be 
had  at  from  one  to  two  dollars,  or  board  and  lodging 
can  be  secured  at  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  per  day 
in  private  boarding-houses  for  those  who  will  write 
to  Mr.  M.  E.  Tribble.  at  Marshall.  Secretary  Saline 
County  Bee-keepers"  Club,  asking  him  to  arrange  for 
them. 

Badges  are  being  prepared,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
those  applying  for  them  to  Mr.  Tribble.  These 
badges  are  to  be  worn  by  bee-keepers  when  arriving 
on  trains  to  assist  the  reception  committee,  members 
of  which  will  meet  each  incoming  train,  to  recognize 
the  visitors. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  introduce  a 
foul-brood  bill  at  the  next  session  of  our  legislature, 
and  preparations  for  the  work  of  canvassing  the  State 
in  the  interest  of  this  bill  are  to  be  made  at  this 
meeting.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that 
we  have  a  large  attendance.  All  bee-keepers  are  in- 
vited to  attend  and  join  our  association. 

Robert  A.  Holekamp,  Sec. 

4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis. 


A  CONVENTION  OF    BEE-DISEASE   INSPECTORS 
AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED. 

The  following  letter,  just  received  from 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  explain  itself: 

Mr.  E.  Ji.  Root: — I  herewith  enclose  a  circular  letter 
which  was  sent  out  some  time  ago,  and  which  will  ex- 
plain itself. 

After  hearing  from  a  number  of  inspectors  who  agree 
to  be  present,  it  has  been  decided  that  this  meeting 
will  be  held  in  .San  Antonio,  Texas,  November  6,  1906, 
the  day  preceding  the  first  session  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers"  Association  meeting.  A  number  of  per- 
sons prominent  in  bee-disease  work  will  be  present, 
and  a  good  meeting  will  result. 

To  this  meeting  all  persons  interested  in  work  on 
bee  diseases  are  invited.  The  attention  of  persons  in- 
terested in  having  bee-disease  laws  passed  is  particu- 
larly called  to  this  gathering, and  such  persons  are  urg- 
ed to  attend.  It  is.  of  course,  to  be  understood  that 
discussion  of  subjects  foreign  to  bee  disease  will  not  be 
allowed,  nor  will  any  one  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  meeting  in  riding  a  hobby.  This  meeting 
is  no  part  of  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  meet- 
ing, nor  is  it  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  The  pro- 
ceedings will  probably  be  published,  so  that  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  available  to  those  not  present. 
E.  F.  Phillips, 
Acting  in  Charge  of  Apiculture. 


To  the  Bee-ilisease  Insvectors: — As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  brood  diseases  of  bees  are  a  serious  thing 
to  American  bee-keepers.  "While  the  inspectors  are 
fighting  the  progress  of  disease  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  yet  lack  of  laws,  inadequate  laws,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  uniformity  of  method  and  of  cooperation, 
make  the  work  difficult. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  appeared  advisable  to  call 
a  meeting  of  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
this  condition  of  affairs,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  of  persons  familiar  with 
this  work. 

If  the  inspectors  now  at  work  on  these  problems  can 
meet  together,  there  are  several  subjects  which  could 
be  discussed  to  advantage.  Among  these  might  be 
mentioned: 

Comparisons  of  methods  of  treatment;  locality,  dif- 
ferences in  disease  and  treatment ;  foul-brood  laws  now 
in  force,  with  suggestions  for  improvement. 

As  a  time  and  place  of  meeting,  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
November  6.  1906.  has  been  suggested,  since  the  Na- 
tional Bee-keepers"  Association  meets  there  the  day 
after,  and  the  inspectors  would  thereby  get  to  attend 
both  meetings.  At  the  same  time  it  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  N.  B.  K.  A.  convention.  The  low  rail- 
road rates  would  make  the  expense  less  heavy. 
Another  suggestion  is  Washington.  D.  C,  where  "it 
would  be  possible  to  have  the  bacteriological  side  of 
bee-disease  work  explained  and  demonstrated.  No 
decision  of  time  and  place  will  be  made  except  by 
choice  of  the  majority  of  inspectors  who  agree  to 
come. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  such  a  meeting  would 
be  that  persons  interested  in  the  passage  of  new  foul- 
brood  laws  would  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
those  already  familiar  with  the  fighting  of  bee  dis- 
ease, and  get  suggestions  as  to  the  best  form  of  law. 
If  such  a  meeting  is  held,  it  will  be  open  to  all  persons 
interested;  but  it  is  understood  that  it  is  to  be  strictly 
an  inspectors"  meeting,  and  other  persons  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  up  valuable  time  of  the  meeting  in 
discussions 

The  questions  which  we  wish  to  have  answered  by 
the  various  inspectors  are: 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  such  a  meeting:- 

2.  AVill  you  comer 

3.  Will  your  State  or  county  pay  your  expenses? 

4.  What  is  your  choice  of  time  and  place;- 

In  case  of  a  good  attendence  and  a  successful  meet- 
ing, arrangements  can  easily  be  made  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  without  cost 
to  the  inspectors. 

We  feel  that  attendence  at  such  a  meeting  by  the 
inspector  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  the  commu- 
nity so  that  the  State  or  county  employing  him  should 
be  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  a 
trip. 

The  hearty  cooperation  of  every  person  interested 
in  this  work  is  earnestly  requested.  Such  a  meeting 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  work  in  fighting 
bee  disease,  and  not  to  advance  the  interests  of  any 
person  except  the  bee-keepers  of  America. 

Kindly  write  at  an  early  date,  and  let  us  know  what 
you  think  of  such  a  movement.  A  candid,  full  reply 
is  solicited. 

Truly  yours, 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  Michigan. 
N.  E.  France. 

Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  Wisconsin. 
E.  F.  Phillip.s, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting,  for  I  am  in  position  "to  know- 
that  bee  diseases  in  many  localities,  especial- 
ly where  there  are  no  foul-brood  laws,  are 
on  the  increase:  and  it  is  very  important  that 
some  intelligent  and  concerted  action  were 
taken.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment through  its  representative.  Dr. 
Phillips,  has  taken  such  an  active  interest  in 
this  thing  deserves  not  only  the  thanks  of 
every  bee-keeper  of  the  country,  but  any 
material  aid  he  can  render.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  circular  letter,  it  has  been  decided  to 
hold  the  meeting  the  day  before  the  National 
convention  at  San  Antonio — certainly  an  op- 
portune time  and  place. — Ed. 
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"  If  Goods  are  ivanted  quicR,  send  to  Pouder.** 
EstablisHed    1889 

Bcc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Notice ! 

During  this  month  (September)  I  am  offering  a  special  discount 
of  seven  (7)  per  cent  for  cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next 
season's  use.     After  October  1st  the  discount  will  be  six  per  cent. 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  For  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  Honey-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smoKers, 
Bee-veils,  Ponder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  E-very  Tbing  used    by  Bee-keepers. 

BBESWAX  WANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.  Make  small  shipments  by  express  ;  large  shipments  by  freight.  Always  he 
sure  to  attac^i  name  to  package. 

If  vou  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 


Catalog    Free 


Walt 


ouder 


513-5  Massacbusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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At  St.  I^ouis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


BlanKe  (Si  HauK 
Supply  Co. 

202-204     Market   .Street 

•St.  Lotiis,  Mo. 


Also  MA^fUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALEB  IN 

Dairymen's 

and  Potiltrymen's 

Supplies 


Low  freight.     . 
Factory  prices. 


Prompt  shipments. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Send  Us  Yotir  Order 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  heat-kjuarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies    always    in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.    ACKI.IN,    MAKAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


10  &  Discount 

During  September! 

In  order  to  liven  up  Inisiuess 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  ten  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Septem- 
ber for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOT'S  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities    in    the    State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dubois, 


Pennsylvania 


DO  YOl  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer"s 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  till 
orders  promptly  V 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Foun- 
dation   is    tough,    clear,    and 
transparent,  and  has  the  nat- 
ural color  of   beeswax. 


AGENTS    FOR    DITTMERS    FOUNDATION 

W.  D.  Soper  Jackson,   Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor.  .Wei wyn  Sta.,  Herts,  Ensr. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toi'onto.  Ont,,  Can. 


Our  warehouse  is  well 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  bee- 
keepex's'  supplies. 

Beeswax  alwavs  wanted. 


Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretclimer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Council  Bltiffs,  lo-wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping^point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof ,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling.  Cotton, 
vsith  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  advanced   bee-veil  just  arrived,  and   is,   as  adver- 
tised  the  best  on  the  market.     Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14,  1906.  N.  E.  France. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


e  Manufacture 

the  finest,  whitest,  no-drip  basswood  SHIPPING-CASE  on  the  market  to-day. 
Covers  and  bottoms  are  of  ONE  PIECE.  Everything  is  POLISHED  on  both 
sides,  and  a  better  case  can  not  be  had  at  any  price.  We  can  furnish  them  in 
single  or  carload  lots  to  fit  any  number  or  style  of  section.  Large  quantities 
of  all  the  standard  sizes  on  hand.  .  .  As  a  special  offer  we  will  sell  you  25 
cases  to  hold  24  sections,  complete  with  NAILS,  PAPER,  and  GLASS  at  $4.00. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Furnish  corrugated  paper  if  desired. 
We  can  furnish  vou  with  anv  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary  Our  catalog  is 
free.      .      .      PROMPT  SHIPMENT  and  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

Nicollet  Island,    No.  20,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

BEE-SUPPL.iES 

LEWIS  GOODS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Best  of  everything  the  bee-keeper  needs.    Large  and  complete  stock.       SEVEN  PER 
CENT  DISCOUNT.    Prompt  service.    Catalog  free.    Get   our  prices  before  ordering. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  1004  E.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Established   1881                  YE  ^  *                 ^"""^  '*'''"  ^^°^ 

THIS  IS  THF.  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzen baker  hive,  the  best  single- walled   comb- honey  hive  in  use: 
all  kinds  of  single-walled   hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton   double-walled   hive,  of  which   more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.     It  has  stood   the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all.  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.     Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all   times  of  the  year.        <^        i^        »j»        <^        »j» 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,      -      Fremont,  Mich. 

Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  .sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"   and   signed   her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in   the   world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwcll,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  190.5. 
Dear   Mr.    Bingham: -Enclosed   find  m  mey-order  for    a   honey-knife 
and  smoker.     I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


Third 


Photo    Contest 


We  want  brig-ht  interesting  photos  to  illus- 
trate GLEANINGS.  Send  in  those  you  think 
suitable,  and  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  one  of 
the  prizes  below. 


PRIZES 


Class  A.— Photos  of  general  interest,  exclud- 
injf  swarms  and  apiaries.  Prizes:  First,  $5.(X1; 
second,  $3.00;  third.  $2.00;  fourth,  ABC,  cloth. 

Class  B.— Photo  of  swarms.  Prizes:  First, 
$3,00;  second,  $2.00;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture; 
fourth.  Gleanings  one  year. 

Class  C— Photo  of  apiary.  Prizes:  First,  $3.00; 
second,  $2.00;  third.  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Special.— Photos  that  do  not  win  prizes  but 
which  we  can  use  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
$1.1*0  each. 


CONDITIONS  i 


Contest  closes  November  1st. 

All  photographs  should  be  marked  "  For  Con- 
test," and  have  name  and  address  attached. 
Prize-winnintr  photos  become  our  property.  No 
photo  returned  unless  stamps  are  sent.  We 
prefer  unmounted  prints  toned  to  a  light-red- 
dish color  on  solio  paper. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Photo-contest  Department 
Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)-The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjojable  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  2-5  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase  "—a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.- 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 
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Banking  by  Mail 

4  :  per :  cent :  Interest 

NEARLY  every  man  has  a 
little  money  that  he  would 
like  to  have  safely  invest- 
ed outside  of  his  business,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
give  him  no  worry,  woi;ld  be 
readily  available  should  he 
need  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  a  fair  rate  of   interest.     . 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  are  ac- 
cepted b.v  mail  or  in  person,  and  inter- 
est allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  descriljes  our  meth- 
ods and  management,  and  ex- 
plains the  advantage  of  our 
simple  banking-by-mail  system. 
Write  for   the    Ijooklet    to-day. 

Assets  over  One-half  Million 


tH^SAVINGS  DEPOSFT 
—  Sank  company  ,— 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


Just  WKat 
YOU  Need 
Bit  Home. 


i'"or  doing  the  neees- 
-jary  repairing  of  the 
"  every-day  "  jol)S  in 
vour  home,  and  doing 
ihem  RIGHT,  there 
is  no  better  or  more 
pructieal  arti(^le  on 
the  market  than  the 
(5U2  Pocket  -  knife 
NAPANOC'H  Tool- 
kit. It  embodies  all 
the  tools  required — a 
pocket-knife,  a  saw, 
a  reamer,  a  tile,  a  chisel,  a  screw-driver. 
I  The  baK  (which  we  provide)  holds  all  the  tools. 
It  can  be  carried  in  your  pocket.  No  "hunting" 
or  "fussinK"  when  you  want  a  particular  tool 
The  NAPANOCH  is  always  "on  the  job."  An  nr 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  tpZiZJ 
Guaranteed   UNCONDITIONALLY     .      . 

A}.  J.  ULERY  CO  ,  W7  Warren  St.,  New  York 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  desl^g.  Cheap  »( 
wood.  32  p&ge  Catalogrue 
free.  Special  Vritet  to  Ceme>' 
tcrluandChnrehet.  Addresf 
COILKO  STRING  FSNCE  to. 
Box    448     Winchester,  ladr 


JOSEPH  nORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


^ 


Elastic  Cotton  Felt  Mattresses 


The  mattress  which  is  best  thought  of  to-day  is 
the  Elastic  Felt  Mattress.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable mystery  thrown  about  the  manufacture 
of  this  mattress  on  the  part  of  certain  manufac- 
turers. We  will  be  frank  and  tell  you  that  a  felt 
mattress  is  simply  one  in  which  the  cotton  is  felted 
in  by  layers  instead  of  beint;-  put  in  promiscuously. 

Our  Elastic  Cotton  Pelt  Mattresses 

are  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market 

to-day,  and  they  are  all  .sold  for 

popular  prices.    All  weigh  45  lbs. 

Of  course  we  guarantee  the  mattresses  we  sell, 

and  pay  the  freight  on  any  of  the  following  to 

any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

J.  H.  Co  's  Special  Elastic  Felt  Mattress    $15  00 


St.  Regis"  Electric  Felt  Mattress 


14  00 


"Ritz"  Elastic  Felt  Mattress 


12.00 


"  Savoy  "  Elastic  Felt  Mattress 


8.50 


We  have  an  excellent  cotton  mattress — not  a 
felted  mattress,  but  a  thoroughly  good  article — 
tilled  with  the  best  grade  of  picked  cotton,  full 
double-bed  size,  for  which  we  ask  only  $6.75. 


HI 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  Soutberct  Witiit  Oroiver  because 
they  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


CHOIGEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Koses, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  iiud  Ornamental  Trees. 
No.  3  free  to  buyers  of  Holland  and  other 
Bulbs,  Hardy  Plaiit.sand  Vines,  Roses.  Ferns, 
Araacarias,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Goods  in 
Try   us.     Will   give  you  a  square  deal  and 


General. 


I   gi        . 
gu:irantee  satisfaction.    Correspondence  solicited.    53 
yeiirs;  44  greenhouses;  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON   CO. 

Box  274,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


SSGRAPE  VINES 

1 00  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Trees,  Ac.  Best  r.iot- 
ed  stock  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  tor  lOc 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewla  Roe«ch,  Fredonia,N.Y. 


Queens  from  50  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .     . 
C.  M.  CHurcH,  Arnoldi.  Pa. 
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PAROID 

ROOFING 


The  only  Roofing  Sold  on 
a  Money-back  Guaranty. 
Read  Our  Trial  Offer.  .  . 


"V  J'OV  want,  when  you  build  or  repair,  the  very 
Y       best  that  you  can  g'et  for  your  money. 

We  are  confident  that  Paroid  is  the  best, 
and  all  we  ask  of  you  is  that  you  try  it. 


DUY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  examine  it; 
^  apply  it  to  your  roof,  and  if  then  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  you  have  the  best  ready  roof- 
ing in  the  market,  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the 
cost  of  the  roofinsi-  and  cost  of  puttiny  it  on. 


nv  know  Paroid  is  the  best,  and  we  feel  sure  it 
will  satisfy  you  because  it  is  the  best. 

This  is  why: 

The  felt  —  the  foundation  of  the  roofing  — we 
make  ourselves  in  our  own  mills  (established  in 
1817).  Ninety  years'  experience  has  taught  us 
how  to  make  it.  "We  knoiv  it  is  right.  We  take 
no  chances,  as  do  other  manufacturers  who  buy 
their  felt  wherever  they  can  get  it  cheapest. 

*  *       * 

We  soak  this  perfect  felt  in  a  compound  of  our 
make— the  result  of  years  of  experience— which 
renders  evety  fibre  of  it — through  and  through— 
absolutely    water-proof.    Remember,  not   dipped 

but  soaked. 

*  *        * 

We  coat  this  water-proofed  felt  on  Ijoth  sides 
with  a  smoother,  thicker,  tougher,  and  more  elas- 
tic coating  than  is  on  any  other  roofing  on  the 
market. 

An  examination  will  convince 
you  of  this. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but 
compare  a  sample  of  Paroid 
with  other  makes. 

Freeze  the  sainiilen  and  try  to 
bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  as  flexible  as  in 
warm  weather,  while  others  will 
break  and  crack. 


You  can  feel  and  see  that  Paroid  is  more  flexible, 
tougher,  smoother,  stronger,  more  durable,  and 
more  sightly  than  any  other. 


But  that's  not  all. 

Paroid  is  not  only  the  best  ready  roofing  made, 
but  the  method  of  laying  it  is  best. 

In  every  roll  you  will  find  a  complete  roofing- 
kit  including  our  patented  caps. 

The  caps  are  square,  and  so  give  larger  binding 
surface. 

They  are  water-proofed  on  both  sides,  and  so 
can  not  rust  and  work  loose,  and  cause  leaks  as 
all  other  caps  do. 

You  get  these  caps  only  with  Paroid. 


The  best  piece  of  felt— the  most  thorough  satu- 
ration—the toughest  and  most  flexible  coating— 
and  the  only  rust-proof  cap. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Paroid  lasts  the  longest,  in 
all  weathers  and  under  all  conditions  ; 

Will  you  try  it  on  our  money-back  guaranty  y 

.Send  for  samples  and  see  for  yourself.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you  send  to  us  direct.  We 
pay  the  freight. 


F1X7    nSm^l  JK-  Grkn       20MiU  Street.  E.  Walpole,  »ass. 
•  WW,  Dirtl  Ol  i3UIl9i420MonadnockBldg..  Chicago. UL 


C\JT    0\/T    AJ^T)    MAIL     THIS    TOUAy. 


< 


Please  mail  me  your  book  of  plans  for  farm  build- 
ings and  samples  of  Paroid.  I  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 


Name. 


Address. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at   factory 

prices   by  return  freight.     Golden  Italian  or  Red-clover  queens  by   return   mail.     Untested,  75c;   select 

untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  *2.25.     Full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives,  and  nuclei. 

H.  M .  Arnd.  Propr.  YorK  Honex  <Et    Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191  and  193  Superior  St..  Chicago,  Ills 
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HONEY-JARS! 


DBB 


A  neat  package  is  a  great  help  to  the  sale  of  your  extracted  honey. 
A  glass  jar  is  the  favorite  for  many  markets.  Some  retail  trade 
demands  one  style  and  some  another.  We  can  supply  you  with 
what  you  want. 


Simplex  Honey-jars 

This  is  a  new  jar  with  glass  screw-tot) 
and  rubber  gasket  fitted  to  the  taper 
screw  on  jar,  which  seals  absolutely  air- 
tight. We  consider  it  the  handsomest 
jar  we  sell  for  one  pound  of  honey. 
Your  honey  in  these  jars  is  sure  to 
attract  attention  and  have  a  ready  sale 
in  any  grocery. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  Simplex 
jars  in  partitioned  cases  of  two  dozen 
each,  ready  to  reship.  when  filled,  at 
51.00  per  case;  ten- case  lots  or  over,  at 
95  cts.:  fifty- case  lots  at  90  cts.  We 
can  ship  either  from  Medina,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and,  after 
Sept.  1,  from  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


No.  25  Jars 

This  is  our  standard  jar — holding  one 
pound  of  honey.  We  have  sold  this  jar 
for  years,  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  honey-package  we  ever  han- 
dled. It  has  opal  cap  with  rubber  ring 
and  tin  screw  rim.  Put  up  in  re  ship- 
ping-cases of  two  dozen.  Prices  same 
as  Simplex  jars  quoted  above. 


Xip>top  Honey-jars 

This  is  a  new-style  jar  sealed  with 
a  rubber  ring  under  rim  of  a  glass  top 
held  securely  with  spring- top  fastener. 
This  fastener  is  applied  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  bottles  and  jars  used  for  different 
purposes.  We  have  selected  two  styles 
among  them  all  as  being  most  suitable 
for  honey.  The  one  and  two  pound 
square  jars  may  be  had  with  spring  top 
fastening  instead  of  cork  at  75c  per 
gross  extra.  We  furnish  in  two  sizps. 
Half-pound,  45c  per  dozen:  gross,  $4.50. 
One-pound,  60c  per  dozen;  gross,  $5.00. 


NO.  25  JAB 


TIP-TOP  JAK 


Tumblers 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  a  cheap  tumbler  to  put  up  a 
half-pound  of  honey  to  retail  at  10  cts. 
We  have  secured  a  stock  of  such  tum- 
blers at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  offer 
them  at  $4  00  per  barrel  of  24  dozen. 
This  is  less  than  1^2  cts.  apiece.  For 
less  than  barrel  lots  we  can  not  repack 
them  for  less  than  25  cts.  a  dozen;  or  we 
will  put  them  up  4  dozen  to  the  case 
with  partitions  ready  to  reship  when 
filled,  at  $1  00  a  case;  10-case  lots  at  95c. 


Mason  Frtxit-jars 

These  are  very  largely  used  for  can- 
ning fruit,  and  are  often  used  for  honey 
as  well.  As  we  buy  them  by  the  carload, 
we  can  make  the  following  prices  at 
Medina,  all  put  up  complete  with  porce- 
lain-lined caps  and  nibbers,  in  cases  of 
one  dozen: 


Size 

Doz. 

6  doz   1 12  rioz 

Pint   

Quart  

Vi-gallon 

$    52 
55 
75 

$3  00 

3  10 

4  10 

$5  75 
6  00 
8  00 

Triumph  wrench  for  Mason  caps,  15c 
each;  by  mail,  25  cts. 

Ball's  waxed  rings,  better  than  rub- 
bers, 5c  dozen;  postage  3c. 


E  Sample  Mailin^-blocKs 

Price  each,  6e;  by  mail,  8c. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  which  hold  Vz  oz..  with  cork, 
put  up  in  a  mailing-block,  with  top 
which  screws  on  and  is  easily  removed. 


Honey  labels 

We  priht  them  in  large  and 'small  lots; 
over  fifty  styles.  Write  for  sample- 
book  and  prices. 


Prompt  >SHipment 

All  of  our  branches  and  agents  are 
well  supplied.  Write  the  one  nearest 
you. 


The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

44  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City  10  Vine  St..  ►'hiladelpliia.  Pa.  1635  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

144  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago  Mechanic  Falls.  Me  1024  Miss.  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1100  Maryland  Avenue.  S.  W..  Wasliington,  D.  C. 
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BEE-KEEPERS  OF 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Buy    your    shipping-cases,    etc.,   of 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

and  save  freight  charges,  and  time. 
A  complete  stock  on  hand  ready  for 
shipment.  Comb  honey  wanted  in 
no-drip  cases;  also  beeswax.     .     .     . 


Marshfield  -  Hives  -  and  -  Sections 

kept  in  stock;  none  better.  DITTMER'S  foundation 
ani  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  sold  right.  Thou- 
sands of  shipping  cases,  24-pound,  13  cts.;  fancy  white 
baaswood,  16  cts,  HONEY  and  BEESWAX  wanted. 
Send   for  free  list,  and  save  20  per  cent  on  your  order. 


W.  D.  Soper,  Route  3,  Jackson,  IVIichigan 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 

Jelly-tumblers  at  Reduced  Prices  ! 

You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly  =lumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers, and  keeping  your  market  supplied.  No  other 
glass  so  economical.    Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER, 

301  Huntington  av.,  Buffalo,.  N.  Y. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


with  -wide  tires  double  the  use- 

^/     fulness   of  the  farm  wagon. 

We  furnish  them  uny  size  to 

fit  any  axle.    Cheaper  than  re- 

pairinc  old  wheels.  Catalo(fue/rfe. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  IIL. 


BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 


1300  colonies  to  select  from. 


>4.25: 12. 
5.00: 12, 
6.00: 12. 


8.00 
9.00 
11.50 


Untested  queens 75c;  6 

Select  untested  queens 1.00:  6 

Tested  queens 1.00:  6 

Select  tested  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


HONE^Y-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  cap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00:  3  gross,  $13.50. 

11-ounce  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross,  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cai'tons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  StringKam 

105    ParR    Place,   N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
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QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  at  tKe  FolloiKrin^ 
Prices  for  tHe  Balance  of  tHis  iSea> 
son.  Golden  or  Leather  •  colored 
Italian.  .  .  The  iSeason  'will  soon 
Close,  so  Htirry^  in.  Yotir  Orders. 


Grade  of  Queens 

1 

6 

12 

Select  Queens 

75 
1  00 
1  .50 
3  00 
5  00 

$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

15  00 

$7  00 

Tested  Queens 

Select  Tested  Queens 

9  00 
15  00 

Straight  Five-band  Breeders 

Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.  Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be  returned  any  time  inside  of  sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. ;^^^^ 

Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen  -  Breeder, 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  iV  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.— The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  &11  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.     .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lauds,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

I  also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both   new 
and  old  style,  at  $16.00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete,  75c;  lV2-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.     Price 
list  on  application. 
W,  H.  Ivav^s,  Beev-ille,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


Fine,     Young'.      Prolific 

Three    and    Five    Band 

'"^^~SW'  ITALIAN    QUEENS 

y^^"    b-V  return  mail;  untested  only  4.5c, 
K  ^V  or  $5.00  a  dozen;  tested,  65c. 

\  J.  .S.  FAJEN,  Alma,  Mo. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


Golden-All-Over 

ITALIAN    -    QUEENS 

I  have  a  few  choice  untested  Golden- 
all-over  Italian  queens,  reared  from 
Pratt  stock,  by  Pratt's  methods,  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  limited  demand 
for  balance  of  the  season  at   75c  each. 


"Win.    A..    Shuff,     Philadelphia,    Pa. 
^^SG    Osa^e  Ave. 


SUPERIOR  STOCK. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongued  Italian  red-clover 
honey-queenc  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  each;  V2  doz., 
$3.00;  tested,  $1.00;  V2  doz.,  $5.00.  Bees  for  business  is 
my  motto. 

FRED.  LEININCER,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Single  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens,  $2.50;  six, 
$4.50,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding 
queen,  $2.00  each.    Every  thir  g  guaranteed. 

H.  ALLEY,       -        -         Wenham,  Mass. 

Italiai\    Queens 

of  -  tlie  -  Purest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five-banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  1 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


I 


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 


James  Island, 


•South  Carolina 


CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 


WE  HAVE  been  breeding  this  wonderful  race  of 
bees  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  we  have  been  making  very  careful  selec- 
tions, and  we  now  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  races  of  Carniolan  bees  in  this  country. 

They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  and  prolific;  the  best  of 
workers;  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters  healthier 
and  stronger  in  bees;  they  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  are  great  comb-builders,  and  their  sealed  combs 
are  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Also  Breeders  of  Golden  and 

Li-eather   Italiaiks 

No  foul  brood  or  other  bee-diseases  here.    Bees  and 

queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your 

postoffice  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.    Descriptive 

price  list  free. 

PRICES. -Untested  queen,  75c;  six,  $3.90;  doz.,  $7.00. 
Tested,  $1.25.    Best   breeding,    $2,50.    Best   imported, 

F.  A.  I^ocKhart  (Si  Co., 


$4.00.  One  L. -frame  nucleus,  75c;  two-L. -frame  nucle- 
us, $1.50;  three-L. -frame  nucleus,  $2.00.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus.  Special  prices  quoted  ©n 
large  orders  to  dealers. 

Banater  Bees  from  Hungfary 
This  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead  over 
all  other  races,  all  points  considered,  that  we  have  seen. 
The  three  colonies  we  are  testing  are  strong  in  bees;  do 
not  offer  to  swarm;  are  great  honey-gatherers;  build 
snowy  white  combs,  and  are  very  gentle;  in  fact,  no 
smoke  is  needed  to  handle  them.  They  resemble  the 
Carniolans  in  color,  though  somewhat  darker.  We  have 
never  seen  a  race  of  bees  with  so  many  desirable  qual- 
ities. We  shall  breed  a  limited  number  of  queens  for 
sale,  and  have  started  a  queen-rearing  apiary  five  miles 
from  other  bees,  and  expect  to  have  laying  bees  ready 
to  mail  by  July  15.  Price  $5.00  each.  Pure  mating  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

LaKe  George,  New  YorK 
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Orders  Filled   Promptly 

by  Return  Mail 

<Jueens  from  our  fine  strain  of  three-band  Italians  will 
not  disappoint  you.  Bees  are  gentle,  and  the  best  of 
honey-gatherers.  Queens  are  large  and  prolific,  and 
«very  one  guaranteed.  Untested,  50c;  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.00. 

J.  "W.  K.  SHAW   <a   CO. 

I^oreauville,  Iberia  Par.,  Louisiana 

The  Best  StocR 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  I  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.feach;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each 
L,.  H.  Robey^.  "VirortHin^ton,  "W.  Va. 

Untested    Queens ! 

Golden   Italian 

75  ct"?,  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.   B.    Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 

Italian  and  Caucasian 

QUEENS 

A  special  discount  is  now  offered  on  all  queens  and  bees 
to  be  delivered   before  the  close  of  the  season  of  1906. 
Pure  stock,  pure  mating,  and  excellence  of  grade  guar- 
anteed.   Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  R.  F.  D..  Yorkville.  Ills. 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

will  send  CHOICE  QUEENS  the  remainder 
of  the  season  at  the  following  prices: 
Grade.  One    Three    Twelve 

Untested .*1  00      $2  50      $9  00 

Select  Tested 1.50       4  00     14  00 

Tested  (1905  reariag( 2  50 

Select  Breeding 5  00 

Extra  Select  Breeding 10  00 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Requeen 

Borodino,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens.  15e;  six,  $4.00;  twelve, 
$7.51).  Tested,  $1.25;  six,  $6  00.  Twelve.  811.00. 
Best  breeders,  82.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 

Red-clover  and  Italian  Queens ! 

Average  untested,  65c;  two 
for  $1.00.  Select  untested,  75c. 
Fine  tested  queens,  $1.00  each. 
Four-frame  nuclei,  fine  queen, 
in  painted  hive,  $3.75.  Remem- 
ber we  guarantee  our  queens 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as 
white  clover.  Get  my  circular. 
Queens  sent  in  rotation;  .50  and  100  at  special  prices. 

G.  Routzahn,       Route  3,        Biglerville,  Penn. 


60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 


Better  tKan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  (lueens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  >9  ^  ^  The  best  bees  known  are 
the  Banat  Caucasians.  The  gentlest  bees  known  ai-e 
the  Caucasians.  The  nicest  bees  known  are  the  Gold- 
en Italians.  Banat  Caucasian  queen,  $3.00;  Caucasian 
queen,  $1.50;  Golden  Italian  queen,  75  cts. 
Dele  Collins,  PH.  !>.,  Emporium,  Pa. 

Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 

^Before  June  15^    -—After  June  15^ 
Italian  and  Carniolan 

Untested 75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested $1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested $1.00;  $11.00  per  doz.      75c:  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested 1.50;  16.00  per  doz.     1.00:  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  2.00;  20.00  per  doz.     1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen,   Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-clover  Workers. 

Wm.  S.  Slocum,  Newport,  R,  I.,  writes:  "My  friend, 
W.  O.  Sweet,  West  Mansfield,  Mass.,  asked  me  about 
two  vears  ago  where  he  could  get  good  queens,  and  I 
referred  him  to  you.  To-day  he  called  on  me  and 
said  he  noticed  the  colonies  with  your  queens  were 
storing  much  faster  than  others.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  red-clover  field,  and  saw  bees  working 
there  freely."  

Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4  00;  dozen,  $7  50. 

Select  untested,  $1.00  tach;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Desciip- 
tive  circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 
IMPROVED 

R.ed  -  clover     Italians 

for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  and  non- 
swarming  can  not  be  surpassed.  I  breed  for 
business  the  bees  that  will  fill  your  hives  with 
honey.  Untested  queens,  60  cents  each.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  always  guaranteed. 

H.  C  demons,       -      Boyd,  Ky. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untef  ted,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00,  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested,  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  BeeviHe,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


YEARLING    QUEENS 

of  doubtful  mating,  J.  P.  Moore  Red-clover  strain,  3.5c 
each.  Also  single-comb  Buff  Orpington  cockrels  for 
sale  at  $1..50,  $2.00,  $3.00.  Root  German  wax-press,  $5.00. 
A.  H    Kanag'y,  «  Mil^oy    Pei»«* 

DAUGHTERS  from  my  famous  $100.00   Red-clo\-%r 
breeder,  also  Golden  Italians,  .50c;  tested,  $1.00. 
H.  A.  Ross,  1709  Up.  Second  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


r  Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15cts.  per  line 
Advertisenients  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rate.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide 
exchanges.  Exchangef  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  property  for  sale  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


w 


ANTED. — For  cash,  .solar  wax-extractor. 
E.  Brltbakeb,  14  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 


\V ANTED. — Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
''  nies  bees.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write 
if  interested.       Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 


w 


ANTED.— Photos  for  our  third  contest.    For  par- 
ticulars see  ad.  on  page  1203. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


w 


ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hekshjseb. 
301  Huntinston  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VVANTED.— To  correspond  with  parties  that  will 
need  a  flrst-class  man  to  handle  bees  the  coming 
season.  J.  Lawrence, 

141  First  Ave.,  Station  B,  Dallas,  Texas. 

WANTED.— To  rent  or  sell  good  fruit  and  berry  farm 
''  with  or  without  apiary;  good  markets;  soil  un- 
surpassed and  good  location  for  bees. 

A.  E.  Woodward,  Rt.  1.  Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  or  sell  40-acre  farm  and 
apiary.  Apiary  over  100  colonies,  strong  and 
healthy.  Farm,  no  waste  land,  nearly  half  under 
cultivation— grain,  clover,  and  dairy;  excellent  cream- 
ery lYi  miles;  fine  location. 

E.  S.  Rob,  Clarissa,  Minn. 

"WANTED.— Sealed  bids  for  any  part  of  two  carloads 
of  hives  and  supplies  located  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  The  right  reserved  to  re.iect  any  and  all 
bids.  If  not  sooner  disposed  of,  the  whole  lot  will  be 
sold  at  auction,  piece-meal,  during  the  next  session  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association,  San  Antonio, 
Nov.  «.  9,  10.  W.  H.  Putnam.  River  Falls,  Wis. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


VVANTED.— For  1907,  employment  in  a  large  apiary 
in  the  U.  S.,  by  a  young  man  of  very  best  habits; 
some  experience  with  bees.    He  asks  boarding,  wash- 
ing, and  wages  according  to  worth.    References. 

Jan  Moet,  Apeldoorn,  Rerklaan  334.  Holland. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.- Second-hand  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stbbbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va. 

For  Sale.— 400  acres  choice  citrus  fruit  land. 
Albert  Gunn,  Cespedes,  Camaguey  Prov.,  Cuba. 

For  Sale.— First-class  second-hand  .5-gallon  honey- 
cans,  two  in  the  case.  Orel  L.  Hershirbr, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Forty  acres  good  fruit  land  and  100 
or  more  colonies  of  bees  cheap. 

R.  S.  Bbcktell,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15,  1903,  page  10.51.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 


For  Sale.— Second-hand  telephones  in  good  condi- 
tion at  less  than  half  price. 

G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Eight  acres  fruit  and  market  garden; 
good  house,  buildings,  and  water;  1.5  colonies  of  bees. 
J.  Harriott,  Stamford,  Ontario. 

For  Sale.— New  650-volt  %-h.p.  motor;  just  the 
thing  for  small  power  using  electric-line  current. 
Also  Goodell  foot-power  lathe. 

G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.- If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.  —  Seeds  of  honey-plants  —  seven-head 
turnips,  motherwort,  catnip  at  .5c  a  package,  postpaid; 
still  a  few  sections  at  reduced  price;  24-lb.  shipping- 
cases,  complete,  14c.         H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 


For  Sale.— $1000  annual  income  can  be  made  from 
my  two-acre  strawberry  and  truck  garden,  with  35 
colonies  of  bees  in  this  city;  a  large  house,  extensive 
waterworks;  an  elegant  home.    Price  $5000. 

J.  NiPB,  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 


For  Sale.— Forty-acre  ranch,  fenced  but  unim- 
proved except  small  frame  house;  fine  spring  near 
house;  good  soil,  no  all?ali,  fine  alfalfa  and  fruit  land. 
Also  for  sale,  100  or  more  colonies  bees.  Location 
very  good  for  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  R.  S.  Becktell, 

Grand  Valley,  Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


For  Sale.— Angora  and  Persian  cats;  mostly  all 
colors.  Persians  pure  white  with  blue  eyes.  Every- 
body admires  these  beautiful  pets.  Women  make 
money  raising  them.  Good  profits.  Cats  and  kittens 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Also  have  ferrets  for 
sale.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skbbs,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  SAiiE.— Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of 
fine  golden-all-over  Italians.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.00.  T.  L.  McMuRBAY,  Ravens  wood,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— .50  full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  10- 
f  rame  Root  Dovetailed  Langstroth  hives  at  $3.00  each. 
Earl  Baker,  3309  Monroe  St.,  Sta.  B,  Toledo,  O. 


For  Sale. — 275  colonies  of  bees  in  good  condition. 
Also  can  locate  you  on  first-class  homestead  claim  un- 
der Gunnison  tunnel,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest  rec- 
lamation projects.    Address  Box  782,  Montrose,  Col. 


For  Sale. — 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1,500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other 
business.  If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run 
them  next  season.    W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.- Choice  poultry.    Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 
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EABLY-OBDER  DISCOUNT. 

Only  two  weeks  remain  in  which  to  take  advantage 
of  the  extreme  discount  of  7  per  cent  for  early  cash 
orders.  After  Oct.  1  the  discount  drops  to  6  per  cent. 
Send  in  your  orders  while  the  full  amount  of  discount 
is  available.  

SWEET-CLOVEB  .SEED. 

We  have  secured  an  abundant  supply  of  unhulled 
white-sweet-clover  seed  which  we  offer  at  13  cts.  per 
pound;  $1.00  for  10  lbs.;  $8.(H)  for  100  lbs.  By  mail, 
postpaid,  20  cts.  per  pound.  We  are  not  yet  supplied 
with  hulled  seed  of  the  yellow  variety.  If  any  of  our 
readers  are  prepared  to  supply  it  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  them,    

HONEY-PACKAGES. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  stock  of  Simplex  and 
No.  25  jars,  also  54-lb,  tumblers  and  most  other  glass 
packages  for  honey.  An  accident  has  occurred  in  the 
factory  making  the  Simplex  jars,  and  they  are  not 
prepared  to  supply  more,  and  may  not  be  for  some 
months.  We  have  good  stock  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  and  a  fair  stock  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  here. 


FACTORY  REPAIRS. 

Our  factory  is  shut  down  during  most  of  this  month 
undergoing  repairs  in  the  power-house.  We  are  add- 
ing another  story,  3.5x,50,  to  the  boiler-house,  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  smoke-stack  1.5  feet,  and  en- 
larging the  flue  in  the  same,  so  as  to  ger  better  draft 
in  the  boiler  furnace.  Our  new  offlee  and  printing- 
building  is  progressing  nicely,  and  we  hope  to  occupy 
it  in  November.      

CHAFF  HIVES  FOR  WINTER. 

Winter  is  approaching,  and  if  you  have  not  made 
provision  for  protecting  your  bees  during  the  winter 
months  you  will  need  to  be  making  your  plans.  Re- 
member that  chaff  hives  or  winter  cases  not  only  af- 
ford protection  to  the  bees  during  winter  and  spring, 
but  are  equally  valuable  in  maintaining  uniform  tem- 
perature in  the  summer,  and  tend  to  increase  the 
yield  of  honey.        

SHIPPING-C  AS  BS . 

If  in  need  of  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  remember 
it  pays  to  use  the  best.  Light  basswood  cases,  neat- 
ly made,  improve  the  appearance  of  your  honey,  and 
very  often  means  a  difference  in  price  sufficient  to 
pay  for  good  cases  over  poor  cases  such  as  you  will 
often  get  at  your  local  mill  or  of  inexperienced  rhan- 
ufacturers.  We  have  a  good  stock  of  all  sizes,  listed 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


TIN  CANS  FOB  HONEY. 

We  are  still  supplying  tin  cans  for  honey,  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  to  draw  from. 
If  in  need  of  cans,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


No.  in 

Capacity  of  each  can 

Price  of 

Wt.  of 

a  box. 

in  grallons,         in  honey. 

Ibox. 

10  bxs. 

Ibox. 

1 

5-gal.  can  boxed 

60  lbs. 

$      50 

M  50 

10  lbs. 

2 

5eral. 

60     •' 

75 

7  00 

15  lbs. 

10 

1-gal. 

12     " 

1  25 

12  00 

20  lbs. 

12 

V2-ga\. 

6     " 

1  25 

12  00 

20  lbs. 

24 

Vi  gral. 

3     " 

1  75 

16  50 

25  lbs. 

100 

1-gal. 

12     '• 

10  00 

95  00 

110  lbs. 

100 

y2-gal. 

6     " 

8  00 

75  00 

80  lbs. 

100 

i/4-gal. 

3     " 

6  00 

55  00 

60  lbs. 

In  lots  of  50  boxes  or  over  we  will  furnish  the  60-lb. 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  65  cts.  a  box. 


HONEY  WANTED. 

There  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  honey,  or  else 
those  who  have  it  to  sell  are  not  very  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  We  have  made  several  calls  for  honey, 
and  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  secure  it  fast  enough 
to  supply  our  orders  and  provide  a  .surplus  ahead. 
We  are  in  the  market  for  choice  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
it  to  sell.  If  it  is  comb  honey,  tell  how  much  you 
have  of  fancy  and  No.  1  white,  and  how  it  is  packed; 
what  size  of  section,  and  the  number  in  a  case,  and 
the  price  asked.  If  extracted,  send  us  a  sample  by 
mail,  stating  how  packed,  how  much  you  have  to 
offer,  and  the  price  asked.  If  you  have  no  bottles  or 
case  suitable  for  mailing  samples  we  can  furni.sh 
them  at  6  cts.  each  or  9  cts.  postpaid;  $1.00  per  dozen 
postpaid.  If  you  have  not  yet  prepared  your  honey 
for  toarket,  do  not  put  it  off  too  long.  The  best  sell- 
ing months  for  honey,  especially  comb,  are  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November;  and  our  trade  usually 
starts  in  as  early  as  July.  If  you  have  a  home  de- 
mand at  good  prices,  always  supply  that  first.  If  you 
have  a  surplus  for  distant  market,  get  it  there  when 
it  is  most  in  demand. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING. 

This  is  the  season  to  take  advantage  of  our  classi- 
fied department  to  dispose  of  your  honey,  bees, 
queens,  supplies,  or  any  other  article  you  may  have. 
Look  over  the  department  in  this  issue.  You  will 
likely  find  some  goods  you  want.  If  you  send  us  an 
advertisment  for  Oct.  1st  issue  by  return  mail  we  will 
give  it  one  insertion  and  agree  to  make  a  refund  of 
the  price  charged  (20  cents  per  line)  if  a  satisfactory 
number  of  inquiries  are  not  received. 


THE  PBBFECT  PAMPHLET-PBESERVER. 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  believing  that  great 
numbers  of  our  readers  value  the  contents  of  Glean- 
ings so  highly— most  of  it  for  its  interest  and  much  of 
it  for  its  permanent  value — that  they  take  pains  to 
preserve  its  issues. 

Many  more  readers  would  doubtless  do  the  same  if 
they  knew  of  some  really  convenient,  economical,  and 
attractive  method. 

A  NEW  invention. 

The  way  has  been  found,  and  the  publishers  have 
secured  the  use  of  it  for  their  subscribers. 
It  is  called  the  "  Perfect  Pamphlet-preserver." 
The  name  fairly  fits. 
On  the  shelves  it  looks  just  like  a  book. 


'Wm't*' 


•bind  this  MAGAZINE. 

It  holds  its  contents  even  more  firmly  than  the 
leaves  of  the  average  book— one  issue  or  a  full  volume. 

Its  manner  of  use  is  quite  as  simple  as  "  tying  a 
shoe." 

Its  cost  comes  close  to  the  nominal. 

Price  25  cts. ;  postage  7  cts. 
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PATEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WiLLIAMSOlM, 

Second  Natl  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  OflBce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


How  to  Paint  Your 
House  Cheap 

And  to  Have  It  Look    Better,  Stay  Brighter, 

and     Wear    Longer     than    Any 

Other  Paint  Made. 


Try  It  Free  of  Cost. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams. 
N.  Y.,  has  solved  the  paint  problem  for  us  all  by  a 
new  process  he  has  perfected  that  reduces  the  cost  of 
painting  one-half.  This  process  makes  an  oil  paint 
which  will  wear  twice  as  lonsjr  as  any  other  paint 
made,  and  stay  fresh  and  britrht  for  many  years  after 
the  ordinary  mixed  i:)aint  has  faded  and  peeled.  It 
spreads  easier,  yoes  farther,  and  is  backed  up  by  a 
guarantee  to  wear  eight  years. 

The  genuine  superiority  of  Doublewear  Paint  can 
best  be  appreciated  after  a  trial,  and  Mr.  Rice  has  so 
much  conlidence  in  the  merit  of  his  product  that  he 
will  send  a  libeial  sample,  together  with  color  card, 
free  to  any  person  intending  to  paint. 

Address  A.  L.  RICE.  607  Main  St..  Adams.  N.  Y. 


QGS  FROn  BONE 


,  Green  cut  bone  doublesegg  yieM.      More  fertile 

egtrs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANN'Q    LATEST  MODEL 

■Vlttivn    ^  BONE    CUTTER 

10  days  free  tr'al.  No  money  in  advance.  Send  it 

back  at  ourexpenseifyou  don't  like  it.  cat'lgfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Box  37,MII(ord,MMS. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


Price  from 

S-2.00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wiodorpas 


BV  u&iNG  THE 

K^l  Rochester  Radiator 

♦Is       ^"^^  ^"y  stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  heating  honifs. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
50    Furnace  St.,  RtKhntrr,  K   Y. 


TAIHDARD 

GREEN   BONE    CUTTERS 

.Make  poultry  keeping  profitable. 
Cut  green  bone  is  a  real  money- 
\  making  poultry  food  easilj'  pre- 
pared With  this  machine.    Small 
I  size,  $8.80;  large  ones  more.  Made 
by  responsible  concern.  Ask  for 
^'  free  catalog,  prices  and  Trial  Finn.  _ 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co..Milford,IJa9°jJ 


You  Need  It.   .•    .•    .'    .• 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  iioints; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
ginner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  .50  cts.  »t-  ij  a  i  r  DDir-ir 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  A  1  tl AL-F  f  KlL^tL, 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
^i  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  Dept.  14.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  I  $L00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

IKEDFFIYOURHATTDTHE  MYERS" 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.    The    cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myera, 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
^^  ers.     Send  for  cata- 
^H  log  and  prices. 
.JH.  T.  E.  Myers  &BrOx. 
Ashland.  Ohio. 


120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
ll?i  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  .$1.00  to-day.  and  address 


Poultry  Item,  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  the  Poultry  Gazette  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A  down- 
to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine  that  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  Western  poul- 
try papers;  ably  edited:  profusely  illustrated. 
Subscribe  now,  while  the  price  is  only  25  cents 
a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to  sell.  The 
Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Oept.  B,     Clay  Center,  Neb 


i 


A  New  Factory 

and  alsu  a  new  tirm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  ami 
we  are  now  ready  to  work 
u]i  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices. 
\\'e  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  l)ees\vax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  otfer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Y 

O 

liy  sending  for  our 

u 

forty-page  catalog. 

■  It  gives  full  partic- 

ulars about  scores 

c 

of    different    hive- 

A 

combinations    and 

other  supplies  that 

N 

we  always  keep  in 

■Stock.      We     have 

M 

handled 

KOUTS     GOODS 

A 

for    twenty  years. 

K 
E 

Thcv  are  tlie  best. 

Don't  fail  to  write 

us     about     your 

wants  for  next 

I 

seas(m"s  use. 

T 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

P 
A 
Y 

Supply  :  Company 

High  Hill,  Missouri 

Montgomery     :     County 

IVIR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First.  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40x250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  h  've  installed  a  complete  Weed-Process  Foundation  factory.  1 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  Ime  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to  day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red- clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  25c  cash  and  28c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 


Udo  Toepperwein 


Call   or  Address 

I     -     Sa 

1322    South    Flores   Street 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


Something  New.      Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  prepared  Gloves"soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparation  which  prevents  the  yloves  from  becoming  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleeves  for  usintr  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves— long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes— large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 3.5  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 3.5  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined .35  cents 

Ladies"  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  "^on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)  as  follows: 
7^  for  cash  with  order  before  October  1st  69f.  for  cash  with  order  before  November  1st 

5^        "  .- - "    -i-_"       December  1st  4^^        "  "  "  January  1st 

"■-^■"  3<^   for  cash  with    order    before  February  1st 

If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.    Falconer    Manufacturing   Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Bia'  Stock 


New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bcc-kccpcr  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  oi'ders  at  once,  as  there  will  l)e  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HowKins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  1      Purity  I     Firmness  ! 
No  Sagging  :  no  Loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  vSatLsfaction. 
Wax  Worketl  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  Wanted  at  all  Times. 
Send  for  Our  190G  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Send  for  my  complete  catalog.    Write  to-day. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  over  twenty  years, 
and  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  West. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
now  on  hand  ready  for  distribution. 

Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  eases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS.  My  shipping  facilities  are 
unsurpassed  anywhere.  Practically  all 
points  are  reached  by  direct  lines,  thus  in- 
suring the  lowest  freight  rates. 

Jos.  Nyscwander,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  567  West  Seventh   Sireet 


me:din>\ 


•^ 


OHIO 


Entered  at  the  Posfoffice,  Medlaa,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  Matter 


BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
West.     The  low  freight   rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  color ies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed   same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  ev*ry  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen   it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalogos  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahumadores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  bise  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  apicul- 
tura  manufacturado  por  la 
celeberrima  casa  de 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

\a  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  modi- 
cos  a  los  subag'entes  por  mer- 
cincias  puestas  en  nuestros 
talleres. 


15/VllLE  BONDONNEAU, 

Agente    G6n6rale 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLONTAS, 

142  Faubourg  SAINT    DENIS,  PARIS.     lOne. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 


PEN 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -       AND       -       RETAIL 

I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


,  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN, 


1906  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  1217 

S         C.  H.  W.  Weber,         % 

f   ••  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices. 


Bee  -  ^Supplies. 


i 
i 

J.  Honey  Wanted. 

A,  White  clover,  extracted    and  comb.     Mail  sample,  and  state 

^  lowest  price  expected,  delivered  at  Cincinnati.     We  pay  cash 

4,    on  delivery .         .  | 

fi*  ^^^^^^^^"— "                                          '^ 

^  Queens  Now  Ready  to  Supply                 ^ 

^t'  by  Return   Mail.                                 •^> 

^  Stock  which  can  not  be  excelled.     Each  variety  bred  in  sepa-  '*' 

Y  rate  apiaries,  from  separate  mothers  ;  have  proved  their  qual-  T 
^  ities  as  great  honey-gatherers.         .         .         .         .         .          .    j 

(4  Golden    Italians.                                 ^ 

fi?  Have  no  superior,  and  few  equals.     Untested,  75c;  six,  $4.00.   "I^ 

t  Red-clover  Queens.                             f 

A,  Which  left  all  records  behind  in  honey-gathering.     Untested,    2 

^    75c;  six  for  $4.00 f 

<i)  Carniolans.                                       ^ 

Y  They  are  so  highly  recommended,  being  more  gentle  than  all  <$? 
T  others.     Untested,  75c ;  six  for  $4.00.     .         .         .         .         .  'f? 

|C.  H.  W.  WEBER.  I 

^  OfiRce  ana  Salesroom.  2146-2148  Central  Ave.                              W 

^  VTareHouse,   Freeman    and     Central     Aventae.                               «^ 

I  Cincinnati.         -         Ohio.              | 
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Oct.  1 


Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fanct  -All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
Iv  attached  to  ^1  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  trave 
stain  or  otherwise  :  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
clu"'heoutsid^  surf  ace  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

]^yl -AH  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to'the  wood  ;  combs. straight  ;  o°?t'*f^t!^i?"5'.°the  out- 
surface  soiled  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out 
side  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis 

No  1 -All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one^^ighth  part  ot 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled 

No.  •>.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 

^'ko^II^Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
'^''in  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  '^Fancy  White."     No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Milwaukee. — The  condition  of  this  market  contin- 
ues to  favor  the  shippers  of  fancy  comb  and  white 
extracted  honey.  We,  being  the  largest  receivers  of 
this  class  thus  far  this  season,  have  been  able  to 
maintain  good  values,  and  receipts  have  been  good, 
and  shippers  have  had  returns  which  they  are  pleased 
to  acknowledge  with  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction, 
and  the  demand  continues  and  the  supply  has  not  as 
yet  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  we  can  encour- 
age shipments  with  much  assurance  that  good  prices 
can  be  obtained  and  good  results  follow.  We  con- 
tinue to  quote  section  honey,  fancy,  16  to  17:  good,  15 
to  16.  Extracted,  in  barrels,  cans,  and  pails,  white, 
7%  to  8%;  amber,  eVs  to  7.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Sept.  20.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Philadelphia. — Comb  honey  has  been  arriving 
quite  freely,  and  the  demand  is  quite  brisk  at  this 
I  ime.  Prices  seem  to  have  an  upward  tendency. 
The  outlook  is  for  still  higher  prices.  We  would 
advise  parties  who  have  comb  honey  to  ship  to  send 
it  in  at  once  and  sell  it  while  the  demand  is  on,  for 
September,  October,  and  November  are  the  big  honey 
months.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb.  16  to  18:  No. 
I.  14  to  1,5;  amber,  12  to  14.  Fancy  white  extracted,  8 
to  9;  light  amber,  7  to  8.  We  are  producers  of  honey, 
and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 

Wm.  a.  Selseb, 

Sept.  30.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Toronto.— Honey  is  almost  a  total  failure  in  this 
part  of  the  country  (Ontario).  Extracted,  even  of 
inferior  quality,  is  selling  at  12  to  14.  Comb  honey,  20, 
and  can  not  be  obtained.  There  is  some  buckwheat 
honey  which  is  held  at  from  9  to  10;  comb.  12. 

Sept.  20.  M.  Moyeb  &  Son,  Toronto,  Can. 


St.  Paul. —  The  following  are  the  prices  on  honey: 
No.  1  white  clover,  12%  to  13;  No.  2,  10  to  11.  We 
have  no  amber  or  dark,  and  no  demand  on  this  mar- 
ket. W.  H.  Patton, 

Sept.  24.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Toronto. — Honey  is  scarce  here,  and  dark,  too,  in 
most  cases,  and  is  selling  at  10c  wholesale.  Comb  is 
more  plentiful,  but  that  too  is  very  short,  and  is  sell- 
ing from  $1.7.5  to  $2. .50  per  dozen.  Quite  a  lot  of  buck- 
wheat honey  is  offered  which  is  more  or  less  mixed 
with  other  fall  honey — all  dark  and  rather  off  in  body 
and  is  selling  wholesale  at  from  6  to  8.  Outlook  for 
honey  this  season  is  very  poor. 

Sept.  23.  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  good; 
fancy  and  No.  1  selling  freely  at  15  and  16:  lower 
grades  not  wanted  at  any  price.  The  market  on 
extracted  honey  is  quiet,  as  quantities  remain  unsold 
from  last  season.  We  quote  amber  at  5/4  to  7,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Fancy  extracted  white  clover,  7%  to 
8.  We  are  paying  29  and  30  for  choice  yellow  bees- 
wax, free  from  dirt.         The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Sept.  18.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Schenectady.— Honey  coming  forward  just  about 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  No.  1  white  clover 
sells  at  14  to  15  cts.;  No  2,  12  to  13.  Buckwheat,  fan- 
cy, 12  to  12%;  good,  10  to  11.  Extracted,  white,  6%  to 
7;  dark,  5%  to  6.  C.  MacCulloch, 

Sept.  24.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta.— The  demand  for  honey  is  quite  good  for 
fancy  stock,  of  which  our  supply  is  about  exhausted. 
We  quote  you  as  follows:  Fancy  comb,  13  to  15;  A  No. 
1,  11  to  12%.    Extracted.  6  to  7. 

JuDsoN  Heard  &  Co., 

Sept.  18.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Columbus. — Demand    good.    Fancy    white    comb, 
15M;  No.  1,  14%;  No.  2,  13;  amber.  12. 
Sept.  18.  Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  O. 


For  Sale.— Choice  ripe  clover  and  basswood  hon- 
ey, two  60-lb-  cans,  per  case,  8%c,  f.  o.  b.  here,  cash 
with  order.    Also  40-acre  farm  N.  W.  Missouri. 

Ei,iAS  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Light  extracted  honey,  good  quality; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  8%c  per  lb.,  barrel  at  7%c;  amber,  60- 
lb.  cans  at  7%c,  barrel  at  6c;  sample,  10c.  We  pay  29c 
for  beeswax.       I.  J.  Stringham.  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 10.000  lbs.  of  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  at  8c  per  lb.  for  clover  and  7c  for  buckwheat, 
in  60-lb.  cans.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Mill  St..  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Thoroughly  ripe  amber  honey,  at  $4.25 
per  can  of  60  lbs.  gross.    Sample  5  cts. 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Lewistown,  111. 


For  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  locust 
honey,  in  20-lb.  no-drip  cases.  Fancy,  15c;  No.  1,  13c.; 
f.  o.  b.    Nice  article.     H.  W.  Bass,  Front  Royal,  Va 


For  Sale.— Buckwheat  extracted  honey;  6000  lbs.; 
not  extracted  until  the  combs  were  all  sealed— ripe, 
rich,  and  thick;  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  6  cts. 
a  pound.    Sample  sent  upon  request. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONEY 

CRATES     2-60      LB.      CANS;      8c 

TWO    OR     MORE     CRATES;     7% 
LARGER     LOTS;     WRITE     FOR     SPECIAL     PRICES.     ALL 
F.  O    B.  CINCINNATI.  CASH  WITH  ORDER.  SAMPLES  1  Oc 
TO      PAY      POSTAGE. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

l!!lto;^H.S1.  WALNUT     STREET,  CINCINNATI,      OHIO. 
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For  Sale.— Five  tons  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
in  lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

Quirix-the-Queen-Bbeedeb.  Bellevue.  O. 


Fob  Sale.— Alfalfa  honey  in  live-gallon  cans.  $5.00 
per  can;  more  than  one  can,  $4.80  per  can.  f.  o.  b.  here. 
Virgil  Sire.s.  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Fob  Sale. — Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  large  or  small 
lots  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Dealers  and  others 
wanting  a  fine  table  honey  should  write  for  free 
samples  and  prices  to 

The  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo. 


Fob  Sale.— Well-ripened   fancy  extracted   clover 
and  basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
at  $10.00  a  case,  f .  o.  b.  here.    Sample  on  request. 
Ebnest  W.  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


Fob  Sale.— San  Diego  County  honey.  Nine  tons  of 
the  finest  honey  in  the  world— 98  cases  of  white  and 
,59  cases  of  light  amber.  This  honey  is  guaranteed  to 
be  absolutely  pure,  and  will  weigh  more  than  60  lbs. 
net  to  each  flve-gallon  can.  Prices  must  be  f.  o.  b. 
Francis  J.  Colahan.  Bernardo,  S.  D.  Co.,  Calif. 


Foe  Sale. — 2500  lbs.  fancy  amber  extracted  honey, 
in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case.  Single  case  of  120  lbs., 
$8.00.  Two  or  more  cases,  6^c  per  lb.  Single  60-lb. 
can  in  box,  Te  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  here.  This  honey  was 
all  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  hives,  and  re-ripened 
since  taken  from  hives.  All  guaranteed  like  sample, 
sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 

O.  H.  TOWNSEXD,  Otsego,  Mich.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Wanted. — Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  Ills. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quaniitv. 

R.  A.  BUBNETT,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Wanted. — I  have  a  good  demand  for  fancy  white 
comb  honey.    Those  interested  please  correspond. 
A.  H.  Doolittle.  180  Perrv  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — To  buy  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp, 

42&3  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  kind 
and  lowest  price. 

Chas.  Koeppen.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.    State  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  price. 

JUDSON  Heabd  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Extracted  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
State  price  delivered  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  send 
sample  to  Alex  N.  Estt, 

38  Arch  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Cha.s.  I.sbael  &  Bbos., 

■186  Canal  St.,  New  York  Citv. 


Wanted. — Honey,  steadily  from  September  1  to 
April  1.  Prices  given  on  application.  Suggestions 
and  advice  about  packing  and  shipping  honey  cheer- 
fully given  from  long  experience,  close  study,  and 
observation.  H.  R.  Wbight,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date 
for  pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  office  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts. 
per  lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transporta- 
tion charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack 
securely  and  address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of 
lading  when  you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how 
much  you  send,  net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home 
office  or  nearest  branch  named  below. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St. ;  New  York,  44  Vesev  St. ; 
Philadelphia.  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Mary- 
land Ave.,  S.  W. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  Worlds  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=TO=DATE, 

STRONGEST. 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED —The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  Fbance,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "Aiter  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  1 
can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liber- 
ty to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  is  all  consumed, 
and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary 
in  any  first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley, 

Nisbet,  Pa, 
Prices:  By  mail.  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2..50. 

For  further  particulars,   see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings, 
page  1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

EVANS  (SL  TURNER. 

ColumbuSt   OHio> 

are  in  the  market  for  white  comb  honey,  and  espe- 
cially want  some  fine  stock  from  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  and  New  York.  They  would  also  like 
to  hear  from  Iowa  producers.  Write  fully  what  you 
have;  and  if  you  care  to  name  price,  do  so,  stating 
about  what  time  you  will  be  ready  to  ship. 

CHas.  Israel  (Si  Brothers 

486-490   Canal  St.,  Ne^v  YorK 

Wholesale  Sealers  and  Commission  Merohants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.    Established  1875. 

Wanted. — A  few  barrels  of  good  extracted  that 
will  not  granulate.    Mail  sample. 

JuDsoN  Heabd  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey.  Must  guar- 
rantee  pure  and  of  best  quality.  State  price  and  how 
put  up.    Cash  paid.  C.  M.  Chtjbch,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Wanted. — 20.000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Cbane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Gbiggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
26.5-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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RASPBERRY    HONEY! 


I  have  produced  a  crop  of  extracted  honey  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michigan.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  send  this  entire  crop  in  a  lump 
to  some  dealer,  but  I  prefer  to  jiive  each  of  my  friends 
an  opportunity  of  suiiplyintr  his  table  with  this  truly 
delicious  honey— a  honey  with  a  flavor  all  its  own— a 
flavor  that  smacks  of  the  wild  raspberry  of  the  forest. 

The  honey  is  put  up  in  60-pound  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
and  a  sing-le  case  (120  pounds)  will  be  sold  at  8%  cents 
a  pound  ($10.20  for  a  case)  and  larger  orders  will  be 


filled  at  8  cents  a  pound  ($9.60  a  case)  but  not  less 
than  that,  even  though  the  whole  crop  should  be 
taken. 

If  you  prefer  to  taste  the  honey  before  ordering, 
drop  me  a  postal,  and  I'll  mail  you  a  generous  sam- 
ple— enough  so  that  the  neighbors,  too,  can  have  a 
taste,  and  perhaps  will  wish  to  join  you  in  ordering  a 
case,  if  you  should  not  care  to  take  that  much  your- 
self. 
W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,    Michigan. 


YouWaDtTblsfrceBool^ 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  lire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques- 
tion is — howr  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Siromber^  -Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers'  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers'  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  h>i()  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 
Write  for  It  today. 

Stromber^  "  Carlson 
Telephone  Mf^.  Company 


BOCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  cover;n)5  known.  C;iry  to  put  on;  requires  nt 
tii'ils  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  "With  ordinary  faro  will  outlast  any  other  kinO 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  fur 
I'overin^  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  'water-proof, 
("lieapcr  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  two 
sides.  $1.50  Is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-IIardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  24  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like 
Illustration;  sheets  22  inches  wide  x24  inches  long  $1.60.  At25  cents  per  squareadditional 
we  will  furnish  sheets  G  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  $2. CO. 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square  $2.00.    Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or 

crimped 

Hoofing. 

e.fcept  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.    Quotations  to  other  points  on  applicat 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  any 
one  answering  this  advertisement  O.  O.  D..  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  .=cnd 
cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  It 
not  found  as  represente(i  "^-i  rio  not  have  to  take  the  siiipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  depo;  it. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W  68?.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Kve  Trough,  Wire.  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings  Doors, 
Household  Goods  and  on  ,■: ,.  lui'mr  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  hiiv  our  goods  at  sherilV's  anii  rc- 
^vcrs  sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIMG  CO.,   35TH  &  IRON  STREETS,  CHICAGO 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POSITS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 
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Hunt  &  Son,  M.  H 1224 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co 1262 

Lewis  Co.,  G.  B 1226 

Mason,  J.  B   1267 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Co 1262 

Muth  Co.,  F.  W 1218 

Nysewander,  J.,  back  cover. 

Pouder,  Walter  S 1260 

Prothero,  Frank  W 1261 

Reeves,  A.  H    1267 

Root  Co.,  Medina 1266 

Root  Co.,  Syracuse 1224 

Root  Co.,  St.  Paul  1261 

Scott  &  Co.,  C.  M 1262 

Stringham,  I.  .1 1267 

Weber,  C.  H.  W 1217 

Woodman  Co.,  A.  G 1262 

York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.  .1267 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Alley,  H 1268 

Atchley  Co.,  The  Jennie 1268 


Case,  J.  B 1269 

Clemons,  H.  C  1269 

Church,  CM  1269 

Collins,  Ph.  D.,  Dele 1269 

Fajen,  J.  S  1268 

Koeppen,   Chas 1269 

Laws,  W.  H 1268 

Lockhart  &  Co.,  F.  A 1268 

McCain,  Robert  B 1269 

Moore,  J.  P 1268 

Parker,  Jr.,  H.  M 1268 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 1268 

Rails,  W.  H 1269 

Robey,  L.  H 1269 

Ross,  H.  A 1269 

Routzahn,  G 1269 

Shaw  &  Co.,  J.  W.  K 1268 

Taylor,  J.  W 1269 

Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co 1269 


Comb  Foundation. 

Dadant  &  Son,  back  cover. 
Dittmer  Gus 1261 


Fences 

Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co 1272 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co..  .1267,  1272 
Kitselman  Brothers 1272 


Honey  for  Sale. 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z 1221 

See  page 1218,  1219 


Household  Specialties. 

Best  Light  Co 1264 

Home  Co.,  Joseph 1264 

Rochester  Radiator  Co 1264 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Co 1221 

Machinery. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 1262 

Lyons  Engine  Co 1265 

Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E 1272 

Miscellaneous. 

Chicago  House-wrecking  Co..  1221 

Conkey  Co.,  6.  E 1272 

Hunt  Farm  Jersevs 1161 

Mann,  F.  W 1272 

Prindle  &  Williamson 1272 

Publishers,  AgricuHural-paper. 

Southern  Fruit  Grower 1264 

Farmer's  Call 1267 

Publishers.  Bee-Journal 

Falconer  Mfg.  Co  Back  Cover 

Root  Co.,  The  A.  1 1220 

York  &  Co.,  Geo.  W 1225 

Publishers,  Poultry-paper. 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 1272 

Poultry  Gazette 1272 

Poultry  Item 1272 

Seeds  and  Trees. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co 1264 

Roech,  Lewis 1264 


Honey-buyers.  wants  and  Exchanges. 

Seepages  1218,  1219    See  page 1270.  1271 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 

BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


A  WOKD   TO   OUK    KEADER.S. 

Any  publication,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
must  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  its 
readers.  Especially  is  this  confidence  valua- 
l)le  when  the  readers  feel  that  their  interests 
are  being  carefully  guarded  in  the  matter  of 
advertisements  admitted  to  the  columns  of 
rhe  publication. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  policy  of  Gleanings  to  guard 
carefully  the  advertisements  which  we  accept. 
We  make  it  a  point  to  investigate  the  busi- 
ness integrity  of  the  man  or  firm  that  applies 
for  admission  to  our  advertising  columns, 
and  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  individual  or  companv  to  carrv  out'the 
offer  made  or  to  furnish  '  the  good's  offered 
tor  sale. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we  learn  that 
'  'ur  judgment  in  keeping  out  the  unreliable 
advertisers  has  been  faultv.  We  could  carry 
a  great  many  more  advertisements  than  we 
ilo  if  we  were  willing  to  publish  all  that  are 

^  sent   us.     We   realize,    however,   that  if  we 

I  want  to  retain  the  confidence  of  our  readers, 
and    do   justice   to    our    advertisers  who  do 

I  business  upon  an  honoral)le  basis,  our  long- 
established  policy  is  the  best  one. 

We  are  just  as  anxious  to  know  of  any 
unfair  dealings  between  our  readers  and  our 
advertisers  as  you  will  be  to  tell  us.  and  we 
shall  spare  no  effort  in  making   the    wrong 

!  right  if  the  fault  rests  with  the   advertiser. 

i  Please  do  not  i-efer  to  us  claims  where  a  lit- 
tle delay  is  experienced.  It  is  not  always 
possible  for  any  business  house  to  till  an 
irder  the  day  it  is  received,  and  we  would 
ask  that  you  give  dealers  the  same  consider- 
ation that  you  would  like  to  have  given  to 

VOll. 


Telephones  are  no  longer  a  luxury.    Before  many 
-  ears  every  home  will  be  supplied  with  this  modern 
necessity.    On  the  farm,  especially,  is  the  telephone 
,  •oming  into  use  with  miraculous  rapidity.    This  is 
I  hecaijse  of  the  great  success  of  the  hundreds  and 
Hundreds  of  independent  companies.    The  Stromberg- 
urlson  Telephone  Manufacturing  Co..  Rochester.  N. 
>  ..  was  always  identified  with  this  movement     They 
ire  the  largest  independent  manufacturers  of  tele- 
phones in  the  world.    This  great  Rochester  factory 
employs  over  2500  skilled  workmen.    If  you  are  at  ail 
interested  in  forming  a  company  or  installing  the 
i-ery  latest  equipment  you  will  find  it  to  your  advan- 
;age  to  write  them.    You  will  receive  prompt  and  full 
f ply.    Their  advertisement  appears  on  page  1221. 


MENTION    GLEANINGS. 

(Jne  of  the  greatest  favors  you  can  do  the 
publishers  of  this  paper  and'  its  advertisers 
s.  when  ordering,  or  answering  any  adver- 
isement,  simply  to  say,  "I  saw  your  ad.  in 
JLEANiNGS."  The  advertiser  likes  to  know 
where  his  advertisement  was  noticed,  so  as 


to  locate  to  a  certaintv  what  papers  are  the 
most  profitable  for  his  use.  The  more  vou 
mention  Gleanings,  the  more  the  advertiser 
values  the  paper,  and  the  better  our  paper 
becomes,  for  upon  its  advertisers  largelv  de- . 
pend  its  size  and  the  quality  and  quanti'tv  of 
text  and  illustrations.  You  help  vourself  bv 
helping  us.  Look  over  the  ad's 'in  this  is'- 
sue.  Form  a  habit  of  reading  them:  and 
when  you  find  an  advertiser  who  can  sup- 
ply you  with  something  you  need,  write 
him:  and  do  it  before  the  matter  slips  from 
your  mind. 

As  winter  approaches,  the  heating  question  comes 
into  prominence.  To  make  the  assertion  that  you 
can  save  half  your  fuel  by  the  use  of  a  certain  device 
is  startling.  Yet  it  is  true.  The  radiator  made  bv 
the  Rochester  Radiator  Co..  whose  advertisement  ap- 
pears on  page  1264.  is  guaranteed  to  do  this  or  your 
money  is  promptly  refunded.  These  radiators  are 
excellent  for  heating  adjoining  or  upper  rooms.  Ev- 
ery Gleanings  reader  using  wood,  coal,  or  gas  for 
heat  should  write  for  the  instruction  booklet  offered 
by  the  above  concern. 

,^ 

THE   RESULTS. 

We  are  striving,  not  only  to  make  Glean- 
ings the  best  paper  of  its  kind  published, 
but  the  best  regai'dless  of  any  paper  taken 
for  comparison.  Such  eft'orts  are  bound  to 
please  our  readers  as  well  as  our  advertis- 
ers. Below  are  two  letters  which  tell  the 
x'esults  better  than  we  can  ourselves. 

Bear  Mr.  i?oo^.-— What  a  splendid  magazine  Glean- 
ings is  getting  to  be:  How  can  you  afford  it?  If  I 
undertook  to  publish  a  pamphlet  of  that  size  and  ex- 
cellence it  would  cost  me  at  least  2.5  cents  apiece  for 
the  first  thousand.  Now,  you  must  publish  a  great 
many  thousands  or  the  advertisers  must  pay  the 
bills — both,  I  suppose. 

Gleanings  is  really  a  fine  publication.  Its  typo- 
graphical make-up  is  excellent.  The  reading-matter 
is  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  illustra- 
tions are  fine.  Every  time  I  open  a  new  number  I 
am  astonished  and  pleased  at  its  beauty. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  Gleanings.  It  is  getting  better  and  better 
all  the  time.       Sincerely  yours, 

(Name  furnished  on  request). 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..— I  intended  the  ad.  to  be  in- 
serted in  two  issues.  Please  put  in  at  once.  I  sold 
nearly  $400  worth  of  bees  through  my  two  small  ads. 
in  190.5.  Yours  truly. 

(Name  furnished  on  i-equest). 


ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  flat. 

Classified  columns — bonafide  exchange  or 
want  ads.— 15c  a  line,  others  20c  a  line.  ;       ft 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  55i';  if  paid  in 
10  days,  29?^. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 

GLEANINGS   IN    BEE    CULTURE 

MEDINA,    OHIO 
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Seasonable  Goods! 


Non-drip  Cases 

The  kind  we  call  "Root  Quality" — none  as  good. 

Glass   and   Tin  Packages 

for  extracted  honey.     A  neat  package  means  a  fancy  price. 


Honey-extractors 

The  Cowan  No.  15  will  give  you  years  of  honest  service.     You  need  one. 


During  this  month  (October)  we  are  offering  a  special  discount  of 
six  (6)  per  cent  for  cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next  season's  use. 
After  November  1st  the  discount  will  be  five  per  cent. 


We    Have     tHe 

Largest     iStocK    of    Bee-stipplies    in    Michigan 

and    all    R.OOT    QUALITY 


M.  H.  Hunt  (SL  Son,  Bell    BrancH,  MicKigan 

■^Vayne    County 


ROOT'5  HIVE5! 


Look  Good. 
Are   Good. 
Good  Results. 


Do  you  know  a  good  thing  ? 
Do  you  use  a  good  thing  ? 
Our  catalog  describes  them. 
Six  per  cent  discount  during 
October. 


U/ye  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I 
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SPECIll  OFFERS  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  OlY 

Cloth-bound  Dollar  Books 
for  60  cents  each 


ALSO 


DR.   MILLER 


A  73c  Book  and  d  73c  Queen  for  23c  each 

when  taken  with  the  American  Bee  Journal  as 

offered  beiow: 

(To  either  New  or  RencAal  Subscribers.) 


DOOLITTLE 


Ma     -I     The  Bee  Journal    a    year 
IIU.    1     ^ith    Dr.    Miller's     cloth- 
bound  "40  Years  Among-  the  Bees" 
(book  alone  $1) — both  for  $1.60. 

Wrk    f)     The  Bee  Journal    a  year 
IIU.  Z,     ^■^^^^       Doolittle's      cloth- 
bound     "Scientific     Queen-Rear- 
ing "  (book  alone,  $1)— $1.60. 


No.  3 


The  Bee  Journal  a  year 
with  Doolittle's  leather- 
ette-bound "Scientific  Queen- 
Rearing  "—(book  alone, 7Sc— $1.25 


W/\     A     The  Bee  Journal   a    year 
MU.  **    ^j^.jj      ^      Standard  -  Bred 
Italian      Honey  -  Queen      (Queen 
alone,  7Sc)— $1.25. 

Remember,  that  each  is  a  separate  offer,  L-_d  must  be  taken  before   Nov.  1,  1906, 

if  you  want  the  advantage  of  these  special  prices.   * 

If  more  of  the  same  kind  of  Queens  are  wanted,  order  at  these  prices  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber :    3  for  S2.00 ;  6  for  83.75 ;  13  for  $7.00.    Now  is  the  time  to  re-queen. 

A  free  sample  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  on  request;  or  a  "  trial  trip  "  of  3  months 
(13  copies) ,  sent  for  only  20  cents.    Regular  price  is  SI  a  year.        Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  0  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

E^All  our  Special  Offers  always  apply  only  to  the  U.S.  and  its  possessions,  Canada,  Mexio 
•M  Cuba.  ' 


A  Delightful  Combination 

liLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  $1.00  per  year. 
FARMING  MAGAZINE,  $1.00  per  year. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  TWO,  $1.50. 

•Nothing  need  be  said  about  Gleanings.  It  is 
the  beet  publication  of  its  class  in  the  world;  semi- 
n:«:>nthly,  72  to  80  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

tFARMiNG  is  a  new  publication— a  beautiful 
journal  for  the  man  who  produces  from  the  soil.  It 
is  edited  and  published  by  the  Doubledav  Page  Co., 
the  people  wh )  edit  Country  Life,  World's  Work, 
and  the  Garden  Magazine,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  merit.  Larger  than  Gleanings -fully  illustrat- 
ed.    Published  monthly. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD.  EITHER  FOR  NEW  GLEANINGS  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR  RENEWALS,  BUT  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE 
OF  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

WE  CAN  ACCEPT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THIS  COMBINATION  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  RATE  ONLY  WHEN  SENT  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBLISH- 
ERS OF  GLEANINGS, 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

•Sample  copies  of  either  publication  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
tPublicatioDS  will  be  sent  to  two  different  addresses  if  desired. 
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HAVE  YOU  READ 

=BEE  PRANKS  ?= 


This  is  a  pamphlet  compiled  from 
newspaper  clippings  containing 
many  laughable  and  wonderful  anec- 
dotes which  have  actually  happened 
in  connection  with   bees 

The  book  also  contains,  in  nutshell 
form,  what  the  great  poets  and  other 
writers  have  to  say  about  these  inter- 
esting little  insects 

WE  GIVE  IT  FREE  FOR  THE 
NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF 
FIVE  BEE-KEEPERS  if  sent  di- 
rect to  G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY, 
WATERTOWN,   WIS,   U.   S.   A. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS 

FOR  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

To  buy  our  goods  outright  by  the  carload. 
Liberal  inducements  and  exclusive  territory. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,     Watertown,  Wis. 

Bee-keepers^  Supplies. 


Vol.  XXXIV. 


OCT.  U  1906. 


No   19 


FoIj'R  nuclei,  according  to  D.  Imker,  will 
winter  l)etter  piled  one  over  another  than 
side  by  side.  [I  do  not  understand  why  this 
should  be  so. — Ed.] 

N.  D.  Wkst  piles  his  hives  in  the  cellar 
just  as  I  do.  as  shown  on  p.  1183.  only  I  don't 
have  those  1x2  sticks  between,  the  hives.  I 
wish  he  woukl  tell  us  why  he  does  it. 

One  colony  may  sometimes  give  more 
surplus  than  ten  others,  and  yet  l)e  only  a 
little  better  than  either  of  the  ten.  Don't  see 
how?  I'll  show  you.  The  yield  is  such  that 
the  ten  get  just  enough  for  their  own  sup- 
port, but  store  no  surplus.  The  one,  being 
a  little  bettei".  stores  a  little.     See? 

Naked  colonies  (bees  and  queen  without 
combs)  seem  quite  in  vogue  in  Germany,  a 
single  numlier  of  Leipz.  Bztg.  having  40  ad's 
of  them.  After  Sept.  15  a  4-lb.  colony  with 
queen-cells  for  about  a  dollar.  [This  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  plan  that  we  used  to  practice 
.vears  ago.  of  selling  bees  by  the  pound. 
They  were  put  up  in  wire-i-loth  cages,  with- 
out combs.  We  may  go  back  to  this  method 
in  the  near  future. — Ed.] 

P.  Neumann  says,  in  Leipz.  Bztg.,  that 
German  scientists  have  determined  that 
Bacillus  alvei  is  not  the  caiise  of  foul  brood. 
Suspicion  now  rests  upon  a  micro-organism, 
not  of  the  vegetable  but  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
Spirochaete  apis  Maassen.     [Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 


lips, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
paper  that  he  read  before  the  National  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  said: 

The  Bureau  of  AniiEal  Industry,  at  mv  sugg-estion 
assigned  a  competent  bacteriolog-ist  to  this  investio-a^ 
tion,  and  between  us  we  have  been  getting  a  fair 
start.  So  far  the  results  are,  briefly,  that  Bacillus 
alrei  has  been  found  in  every  sample  of  "  black 
brood"  and  in  not  a  single  case  of  foul  brood,  confirm- 
ing the  work  of  Doctors  Veranus  A.  Moore  and  G 
Franklin  White,  of  Cornell. 

I  understand  the  Department  is  about  to  is- 
sue a  bulletin  going  into  this  subject  more 
fully.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  our  readers 
the  result  when  it  is  issued. — Ed.] 

'•How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man," 
also  in  bees!  In  few  things  do  bees  more 
plainly  show  force  of  habit  than  in  the  mat- 
ter of  entrances.  Where  the  entrance  is  es- 
tablished in  early  spring,  there  it  is  likely  to 
stay,  no  matter  what  other  entrance  is  offer- 
ed. No.  58  has  an  inch  hole  in  the  second 
story  in  front,  but  not  a  bee  uses  it  for  an 
entrance.  In  hundreds  of  cases  I  have 
shoved  the  super  or  upper  story  forward, 
making  a  i-inch  opening  at  the  'back;  but,' 
although  this  may  continue  all  summer,  sel- 
dom do  any  of  the  rising  generation  u.se  it  as 
an  entrance.  Yet  at  No.  35  the  back  en- 
trance is  used  altogether,  and  it  looks  in 
front  like  a  dead  colony.  The  secret  of  it  is 
that,  in  early  spring,  a  leak  under  the  cover 
at  the  back  end  allowed  a  single  bee  to  pass, 
and  there  the  entrance  was  established. 

I  AM  afkaid,  Mr.  Editor,  you  don't. under- 
stand the  situation  when  you  speak  of  show- 
ing me  at  work  among  my  bees  here.  p.  1167. 
Not  much  of  that  (^an  be  "shown,  for  the  sea- 
son has  been  one  of  failure.  In  no  other  of 
my  45  years  of  experience  have  I  meddled  so 
little  with  i)ees  as  this  year.  Clover  bloom 
was  abundant.  l)ut  no  nectar.  Fortunately 
the  fall  Mow.  heartsease,  cucumbers,  etc.,  is 
giving  a  grand  tiow,  so  that  bees  will  go  in- 
to cellar  heavy  with  honey,  and  a  lot  of  seal- 
ed combs  will  be  on  hand  for  use  next  spring. 
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[I  have  already  rec-eived  some  pretty  good 
pictures.  What  we  fail  to  get  this  year  we 
can  reserve  for  next  year.  You  ai-e  hereby 
authorized  to  have  a  loaded  gun  handy— I 
mean  a  camera  with  film,  ready  for  any 
good  subject  that  suddenly  appears.  We 
keep  several  of  them  loaded  around  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-l^ees;  and,  as  our  pages 
show,  they  are  brought  into  frequent  service. 
—Ed.] 

That  colok  has  no  effect  upon  bees"  sting- 
ing propensities  is  ably  argued  by  D.  M.  IM. 
in  the  Msh  Bee  Journal,  endorsed  by  the  ed- 
itor. My  good  friends,  Scotch  and  Irish,  I 
can  bring  you  a  whole  lot  of  proofs,  not  neg- 
ative but  positive,  that,  in  this  locality,  bees 
have  their  ••  favourite  coloui's."  Only  yes- 
terday I  stopped  work  in  the  apiary  to  change 
a  colored  shirt  for  a  white  one,  because  the 
little  demons  were  peppering  my  back 
through  the  colored  shirt.  Although  1  work- 
ed hours  afterward  with  the  white  shirt,  not 
a  sting  did  I  get.  Yet  I  have  known  bees  so 
savage  as  to  sting  through  a  white  shirt. 
[Some  have  claimed  that  color  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temper  of  bees  toward  any 
object;  but  my  experience  and  observation 
have  been  along  the  line  of  yours.  Several 
])ee-keepers  have  told  me  that  a  black  hat  is 
always  more  liable  to  attack  than  a  light  one. 
I  am'always  glad  to  shed  my  black  felt  hat 
in  early  summer  in  favor  of  a  straw  hat,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  bees  regard 
the  latter  with  less  animosity.  I  do  not  like 
to  put  on  a  veil  every  time  I  go  out  into  the 
bee-yard. — Ed.] 

"The  good  old  spelling  suits  us  be- 
cause we  vinderstand  it,  have  spent  a  lot  of 
valuable  time  learning  it.  and  haven't  time 
to  learn  it  anew."  Thafs  the  editorial  view 
of  the  National  stockman  and  Farmer,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  agricultural  weeklies.  It 
shows  that  men  bright  ami  logical  in  gener- 
al are  governed  by  blind  prejudice  and  self- 
ishness when  it  comes  to  endeavoring,  as 
President  Roosevelt  puts  it,  "to  make  our 
spelling  a  little  less  foolish  and  fantastic." 
Because  we  have  "spent  a  lot  of  valuable 
time  "  learning  our  present  absurd  spelling. 
we  insist  that  unborn  generations  shall  en- 
dure the  same  torture  rather  than  take  the 
very  little  trouble  needed  on  our  part  to 
change  to  something  simple  and  easy. 
[Gleanings  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
feeling  expi'essed  by  the  National  Stockman. 
We  most  heartily  indorse  Roosevelt's  short- 
er spelling,  and  may  adopt  it.  In  doing  so 
we  may  lose  a  few  subscribers;  but  we  shall 
certainly  have  the  thanks  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration,'even  for  the  little  strength  we  may 
be  able  to  contribute  toward  a  movement  so 
praiseworthy.  Personally  I  wish  Roosevelt 
had  the  power  by  law  to  bring  the  other 
magazines  and  papers  into  line. — Ed.] 

You  DONT  qiiite  get  the  point  I  was  after, 
Mr.  Editor,  p.  11G9,  in  the  matter  of  dual  in- 
troduction. When  I  removed  No.  1  I  im- 
mediately put  in  No.  3.  You  didn't  put  in 
No.  3  until  No.  2  was  within  two  days  of  lay- 
ing.    Now.  the  question  is,  which  is  the  lic!- 


ter  way'/  My  way  requires  only  half  as 
many  times  opening  the  hives,  but  it  keeps 
No.  3  caged  a  long  time.  Was  that  long 
caging  any  harm  to  the  queen?  Also,  did 
the  presence  of  No.  3  delay  the  fertilization 
or  laying  of  No.  2?  [We  never  carried  this 
method  so  far  as  you  show  here,  having 
three  (jueens  in  a  hive  at  once.  That  would 
lie  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  No.  3  would 
in  many  cases  be  confined  too  long,  with 
the  result  that  she  might  be  too  old  to  mate 
readily.  We  found  that,  in  some  cases  when 
the  weather  was  bad.  even  No.  2  would  suf- 
fer by  reason  of  too  long  confinement,  before 
she  could  be  released.  In  practicing  this 
method  one  should  seek  to  work  it  so  that 
No.  2  shall  be  confined  no  longer  or  at  least 
not  much  longer  than  will  be  necessary  to 
give  her  the  right  scent  for  safe  introduction. 
-Ed.] 

"Do  BEES  sting  queens?"  p.  1192.  Cer- 
tainly they  do — lots  of  times.  But  when  a 
queen  dies  in  a  ball  is  she  stung,  suffocated, 
or  starved?  Suffocation  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible; and  if  it  were,  would  not  the  bees  in 
the  center  of  the  ball  be  also  suffocated? 
The  bees  in  the  center  of  the  hissing  mass 
are  crowded  so  compactly  that  it  would  seem 
a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  sting. 
Besides,  if  they  wanted  to  sting  the  queen 
why  shouldn't  they  do  so  at  first,  instead  of 
wasting  houi's?  For  it  is  well  known  that  if 
the  ball  be  dropped  in  water,  even  after  the 
queen  has  been  balled  an  hour  or  more,  she 
will  escape  unhurt.  But  if  you  forcibly  pull 
the  ball  apart,  the  queen  is  likely  to  be  stung. 
Blow  hot  smoke  on  the  ball,  and  the  queen 
is  sure  to  be  stung.  A  queen,  especially  a 
laying  one.  requires  constant  feeding,  and 
will  probably  stai've  in  much  less  time  than 
a  worker.  Doesn't  she  have  plenty  of  time 
to  starve  in  the  ball?  Or  do  sufl'ocation  and 
starvation  both  have  their  effect?  Jay  Smith 
didn't  find  a  dead  queen  in  the  ball,  but  a 
live  one  which  died  immediately  after  he 
'•called  the  players  off."  the  poison-sac  still 
contracting.  If  he  had  let  them  alone  woukl 
the  queen  have  been  stung?  I  think  the  ball 
never  dissolves  until  some  time  after  the 
death  of  the  queen.  Did  any  one  ever  find 
a  sting  in  a  queen  foiind  dead  in  a  ball? 
[Perhaps  we  pretty  nearly  agree  on  the  sev- 
eral propositions.'  "Did  anyone  ever  find 
a  sting  in  a  queen  found  dead  in  a  ball?"  I 
am  not  positive,  but  I  think  I  have.  Mr. 
Warden  does  not  know;  but  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  queen  being  stung  to  death  in 
the  early  start  of  balling,  and  the  bees  in 
their  frenzy  continue  the  balling  process, 
even  some  little  time  after  she  is  dead. — Ed.] 

Thanks.  Mr.  Editor,  for  automobile  talk. 
p.  11(59.  Now  please  tell  us  what  it  will  cost, 
say  in  five  years,  for  supplies  and  repairs. 
[Thi.s  will  depend  on  what  automobile  one 
happens  to  l)uy.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  it 
woukl  cost  to  keep  a  machine  five  years,  as 
1  have  not  had  one  that  long;  but  the  first 
machine  I  bought  cost  me  for  repaii'S  about 
half  the  first  cost  of  the  machine,  the  first 
yea.-.     That  was  because  it  was  badly  design- 
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ed,  antl  before  the  theoi'y  ami  pi'actice  of 
automobile-building  had  come  down  to  the 
perfect  science  it  now  has  reached.  A  well- 
designed  machine,  of  moderate  cost,*  built 
not  later  than  last  year,  should  not  require 
a  cost  of  maintenance  per  mile  anywhere 
near  equal  to  a  horse  and  buggy  per  mile. 
My  brother  and  I  have  a  machine,  built  by 
the  Reo  Automobile  Co.,  between  us.  This 
has  given  constant  service,  being  used  by 
three  or  four  families  in  Rootville.  My 
brother  and  I  have  made  all  our  own  adjust- 
ments, taken  some  long  trips,  and  so  far  the 
repair  item  has  not  cost  a  dollar.  This  ma- 
chine has  just  finished  a  trip  of  800  miles  in 
one  week,  across  the  countiy.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  it  seemed  to  be  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  when  it  started  out.  The  cost  for  gaso- 
line was  about  |  ct.  per  mile.  With  care,  the 
repair  item  ought  not  to  exceed  one-half  cent 
a  mile  for  a  year:  and  this  will  be  mainly 
for  pneumatic  tires.  During  five  years  it 
might  require  two  and  possibly  three  sets  of 
tires,  and  these  two  or  three  sets  during  five 
years  would  equal  aljout  a  fifth  the  cost  of 
the  machine.  The  cost  of  painting  and  var- 
nishing would  be  no  more  than  the  same 
items  for  a  buggy  of  the  same  carrying  ca- 
pacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  careless  driving,  jam- 
ming in  the  clutches  before  the  machine  has 
had  a  chance  to  get  under  motion:  driving 
after  dark  with  a  poor  light:  driving  over 
broken  bottles,  etc.,  would  probably  make 
the  annual  cost  run  clear  beyond  the  figure 
of  half  a  cent  per  mile.  I  have  known  it  to 
go  up  to  five  and  even  ten  cents.  I  have 
just  talked  with  a  man  who  has  had  that  ex- 
perience. He  has  gone  back  to  horses.  As 
it  is  with  the  hee  business,  so  it  is  in  driving 
automobiles  —  there  is  every  thing  in  the 
man. — Ed.] 

Putting  a  weak  colony  over  a  strong  one. 
after  the  Alexander  plan,  was  an  utter  fail- 
ure here.  That  does  not  condemn  the  plan. 
8o  many  have  succeeded  with  it  that  1  be- 
lieve it's  a  good  thing — a  big  thing.  The 
thing  now  to  learn  is  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess and  failure.  Did  1  fail  because  I  had 
hyltrid  bees?  You  say.  Mr.  Editor,  that  on 
first  trial  you  failed.  Can  you  tell  us  why? 
[I  have  said  that  our  first  trials  of  the  Alex- 
ander plan  of  uniting  were  not  all  of  them 
successful.  In  some  cases  it  worked  and  in 
some  it  failed.  This  was  before  our  Mr. 
Warden  had  come  to  take  chai'ge  of  the  bees. 
I  explained  to  him  that  I  wished  him  to  try 
it  and  discover  if  possible  wherein  was  the 
possible  cause  of  failure  in  the  few  cases. 
He  did  so,  and  in  every  case  he  was  success- 
ful. Now,  why  did  he  succeed  when  the 
other  boys  failed,  in  some  instances?  He 
does  not  know,  except  that  he  says  he  was 
very  careful  to  have  always  a  strong  colony 
below,  as  Mr.  Alexander  stipulated.  Then 
he  thought  it  was  very  important,  when  put- 
ting the  weak  nuclei  over  the  strong  one,  to 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  distui'b  the  lower 

*  I  do  not  advi.se  hiyh-priced  machines.  They  are 
heavy,  requirinti'  an  annual  cost  for  tires  alone  of  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars. 


bees.  He  accordingly  put  perforated  zinc  on 
top  of  the  strong  colony  two  days  in  advance 
of  putting  the  weak  nucleus  on  top;  then 
when  ready  to  do  the  uniting  he  lifted  the 
cover  only  partly:  sealed  to  the  perforated 
zinc  honey-board.  He  next  put  on  the  upper 
stoiy,  very  gently  with  its  one  or  two  frames 
of  bees,  placing  a  division-board  next  to  the 
outside  frame.  This  was  done  very  quietly 
so  as  not  to  force  the  lower  bees  up  into  the 
upper  bunch.  In  every  case  of  colonies  so 
treated  he  found  in  a  few  days  both  lots  of 
bees  thriving  tremendously,  "the  lower  bees- 
having  come  up  in  the  mean  time  supplying 
the  nucleus  with  its  lack  of  l)ees,  at  which 
time  the  queen  would  begin  to  "spread" 
herself  in  egg-laying.  He  says  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  sudi  a  nucleus  will  increase  in 
strength,  and  apparently,  too,  without  any 
diminution  in  the  force  below.  The  philos- 
ophy seems  to  be  this:  When  the  two  forces 
of  bees  are  put  together,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  the  work  is  done  so  quietly  that  the 
lower  bees  do  not  for  a  matter  of  24  hours 
mingle  with  the  upper  ones.  In  the  mean 
time  both  lots  of  bees  gradually  take  on  the 
same  scent.  When  the  two  lots  of  bees  be- 
gin to  mingle  they  smell  alike  and  there  is 
no  fighting.  As  the  queen  has  the  same 
scent  she  is  not  molested. .  The  result  is  that 
the  two  forces  of  bees  together  can  do  far 
better  than  either  one  of  them  separately,  be- 
cause they  have  the  egg-laying  capacity  of 
two  queens. 

Try  it  again,  doctor,  in  your  uniting  this 
fall,  and  report.  That  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
Wardell  tried  the  Alexander  plan  on  hy 
brids  with  the  same  result. — Ec] 


•MAKING       BEES  OUT  OF  SUGAR  SYRUP. 

^^'E  have  been  making  some  experiments 
on  how  much  it  costs  to  make  a  colony  of 
bees  out  of  a  given  number  of  pounds  of  su- 
gar syrup.  As  we  ai'e  compelled  to  buy  bees 
almost  every  spring  to  replenish  losses  due 
to  sales,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  can  "'raise"  our  own  bees  with  su- 
gar syrup  far  cheaper  than  we  can  buy 
them."  A  colony  of  very  poor  hybrids  of 
medium  strength  on  crooked  combs  can  n<jt 
usually  be  furnished  by  the  farmer  for  less 
than  two  or  three  dollars.  It  takes  about 
two  months  to  get  these  bees  Italianized  so 
they  will  be  fit  to  send  out.  The  old  combs 
must  be  replaced  bj'  new  ones,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  bees  have  to  be  hauled  a  distance 
of  several  miles.  We  now  think  that  the 
same  money  invested  in  sugar  syrup  will 
go  very  much  further.     It  is  surprising  what 
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50  cents'  worth  of  sugar,  given  in  doses  lit- 
tle and  often,  will  do  with  a  weak  nucleus, 
beginning  with  the  first  of  June  or  even 
^Tuly.  

ALAN    IKVING   KOOT. 

On  the  front  cover  page  of  this  issue  is 
shown  the  youngest  Root  or  Rootlet  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Alan  Irving  Root,  or  A.  I., 
Second.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  edi- 
tor, who  insisted  that  this  baby  should  be 
named  after  his  grandfather;  but  a  compro- 
mise was  finally  effected  l)y  naming  him  Alan 
Irving,  retaining  only  the  initial  letters. 
This  young  Rootlet,  as  his  face  shows,  is  a 
happy  little  fellow,  always  greeting  his  fa- 
ther with  a  characteristic  smile  when  the  lat- 
ter goes  home.  On  one  of  these  occasions  as 
will  be  seen,  I  caught  one  of  those  smiles 
with  a  camera. 

In  a  future  issue  I  hope  to  introduce  you 
to  some  of  the  other  grandchildren  standing 
alongside  of  a  honey-plant  that  has  made  the 
remarkable  growth  of  16  feet  in  one  year. 

From  a  photographic  standpoint  the  pic- 
ture on  the  cover  is  a  remarkable  one.  be- 
cause it  was  taken  on  a  dark  cloudy  day.  I 
was  testing  out  my  new  auto  gratlex  cam- 
era that  will  take  instantaneous  pictures 
when  other  cameras  would  get  little  or  noth- 
ing. It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating many  l)ee  sul)jects  for  these  col- 
umns, and  this  is  one  of  the  first  pictures 
taken. 

Mamma  objected  to  having  baby's  picture 
on  the  Gleanings  cover,  because  she  said 
the  baby's  hair  was  all  mussed  up.  Papa  in- 
sisted that  the  charac^teristic  smile  and  muss- 
ed-up  hair,  and  the  careless,  playful  attitude, 
made  "A.  I..  Second,"  look  more  natural 
than  a  fixed  professional  pose  would  have 
done. 

SOME    OHAUACTEKISTICS    OF    CAUCASIANS    AS 
W^E  FIND  THEM;   REARING  AND  MAT- 
ING QUEENS  ON   AN  ISLAND. 

As  our  readers  possibly  know,  Mr.  I.  T. 
Shumard,  of  Osprey,  Fla.,  is  rearing  for  us 
Caucasian  queens  from  our  imported  Cauca- 
sian, on  Casey  Island,  oflf  the  west  coast 
of  Florida.  This  island  has  been  thoroughly 
Caucasianized;  and  to  insure  a  moi'e  perfect 
mating,  the  bees  across  on  the  main  land, 
some  two  or  thi'ee  miles  distant,  are  also  be- 
ing C^aucasianized.  From  time  to  time  Mr. 
Shumard  has  been  sending  us  some  of  these 
queens.  These  we  have  been  placing  in  our 
home  apiary  to  test  out  their  characteristics 
before  we  make  a  general  business  of  selling 
them. 

As  previously  reported,  we  find  they  are 
very  gentle,  Init  only  slightly  more  so,  if  any, 
than  our  select  Italians.  They  ai'e  slightly 
more  nervous  when  the  hive  is  just  opened, 
appearing  as  if  they  w^ould  offer  attack.  Ital- 
ians, on  tlie  other  hand,  will  usually  show  no 
differeiK^e  in  their  general  actions,  scarcely 
showing  a  nervous  movement.  But  the  Cau- 
casians apparently  are  not  excited  because 
their  owner  has  opened  their  hive,  but  be- 
cause   they  are  alert    to   tliscover    robbers. 


The  minute  one  poises  on  the  wing,  a  Cau- 
casian will  jump  at  it,  and  lucky  is  Mr.  Rob- 
ber if  he  gets  away  without  a  rough-and- 
tumble  fight.  The  Caucasians  are  splendid 
defenders  of  their  homes — no  question  alxxit 
that,  at  least  judging  from  the  strain  we 
have.  This  very  trait  would  indicate  that  in 
their  native  habitat  they  may  be  compelled 
to  put  up  a  strong  resistance  against  their 
own  race.  At  all  events,  the  Caucasians  in 
our  apiary  seem  to  be  the  first  ones  to  rob. 
We  have  about  thirty  colonies  of  them,  and. 
before  the  Italians  know  w^hat  is  up,  the  C'au- 
casians.  which  can  readily  he  distinguished  by 
their  color  and  markings,  are  ready  to  seize  on 
to  the  first  sweets  in  sight.  Our  Mr.  Wardell 
reports  that  if  there  is  any  robl)ing  going  on  it 
often  happens  that  there  are  nothing  but  Cau- 
casians at  it,  notwithstanding  there  are  aliout 
ten  times  as  many  Italians  in  the  apiary. 

They  are  active  cell-ljuilders,  and  for  queen- 
breeding  purposes  they  are  better  than  Ital- 
ians. 

They  are  excessive  propolizers,  chinking 
wads  of  gum  in  the  corners  of  the  fx'ames  al- 
most as  large  as  one's  two  thumlw. 

As  to  the  amount  of  honey  they  will  gather 
as  compared  with  Italians,  they  easily  hold 
their  own.  Indeed,  some  colonies  of  them 
run  a  little  ahead  of  the  yellow  bees. 

In  color  markings  they  are  rather  pretty. 
Instead  of  having  dirty,  muddy,  indistinct 
rings  like  old-fashioned  black  bees,  the  rings 
are  quite  a  pronounced  silver  gray.  The 
bees  as  a  whole  do  not  look  quite  so  brilliant 
as  Carniolans,  as  in  this  latter  race  the  black 
shows  up  with  a  sort  of  bluish  cast,  while 
the  Caucasians  show  somewhat  of  a  tendency 
toward  In'own.  Yet  a  person  who  is  not 
closely  familiar  with  the  characteristic  mark- 
ings of  the  two  races  would  very  easily  con- 
found one  with  the  other. 

We  have  none  of  these  Caucasians  for  sale 
yet.  for  the  bees  are  still  on  proliation. 
Their  roblnng  and  propolizing  tendency  may 
make  them  undesirable. 


WHY     A     POWER-DKIVEN     EXTRACTOR     WILL 
SECURE  MORE  HONEY  THAN  A  HAND- 
POWER  OUTFIT. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  my  brother  de- 
scril)es  the  use  of  a  one-horse-power  gaso- 
line-engine for  (.Iriving  a  honey-extractor  at 
one  of  the  out-yards  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend. 
There  is  one  point  that  he  did  not  cover: 
namely,  that  a  power-driven  luai^hine  will 
secure  more  honey,  and  hence  cleaner  and 
dryer  comics.  It  was  very  clearly  explained 
to  me  by  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  of  California,  who, 
at  the  time  I  visited  him,  was  using  a  water- 
motor  to  drive  his  extractor,  that  the  reel  of 
his  machine  could  revolve  continuously  un- 
til it  was  time  to  put  in  another  set  of 
combs.  Not  only  that,  it  could  be  revolved 
at  a  high  speed,  or  as  high  as  the  combs 
would  stand  without  breaking.  During  this 
continuous  running  he  showed  me  that  a  fine 
spray  of  honey  would  be  fiying  from  the 
combs,  even  though  they  were  supposed  to 
be  clean.     The  longer  they  were  in  the  ex- 
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tractor,  the  less  of  drip  there  would  be  in 
the  cells.  I  venture  to  say  that  hand  power, 
when  applied  to  the  larger  sizes  of  extract- 
ors, four,  six,  and  eight  frame  sizes,  can  not 
begin  to  equal  the  work  of  the  engine  power 
in  thoroughness  of  work;  and  while  it  is  true 
that  the  combs  dripping  with  honey  can  be 
returned  to  the  l)ees.  yet  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  a  good  deal  of  such  honey  adher- 
ing to  the  cell-walls,  instead  of  being  stored 
Ijack  is  actually  consumed  or  wasted.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  pointed  out  that,  when  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  drip  honey,  bees  were  im- 
provident, and  ate  more  than  they  actually 
required  to  sustain  their  little  bodies.  If 
the  extracting  is  done  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  and  the  combs  are  not  given  Ijack 
to  the  bees,  then  the  cleaner  and  dryer  the 
combs,  the  better. 

But  there  is  still  another  advantage  to 
which  I  have  only  partially  alluded;  namely, 
that  in  a  power-driven  outfit  the  combs  can 
be  kept  revolving  at  a  high  speed  until  the 
next  set  of  comljs  are  fully  uncapped  and 
I'eady  for  the  machine.  This  contimious  mo- 
tion will  keep  up  a  Hying  spray  from  the 
combs  against  the  sides  of  the  cans;  and  as 
the  combs  become  empty  the  speed  can  be 
slightly  increased — something  that  would  not 
be  possible  by  man  power  after  the  man  had 
used  up  all  his  reserve  foi'ce  in  throwing  out 
the  bulk  of  the  honev. 


THE    SHORTAGE    OF    THE    HONEY    CROP    FOR 
1906. 

Unless  bee-keepers  are  holding  back  their 
crops,  this  will  be  another  season  of  scarcity 
of  honey.  Buyers  everywhere  are  trying  to 
get  it.  Indications  are  that  the  crop  has 
been  short.  Last  season  was  the  poorest 
known  for  honey  for  many  years;  but  con- 
ditions now  seem  to  show  that  the  crop  is 
even  lighter  this  year. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of 
honey  that  has  been  harvested  has  not  had 
time  yet  to  get  on  the  market;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  some  producers  are  holding 
back,  waiting  for  a  stiffening  of  prices.  But 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  holding  too 
long.  If  others  are  holding  back  as  some 
did  last  year,  and  these  holdbackers  all 
dump  their  crops  on  the  market  about  the 
same  time  after  the  season  is  over,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  drop  in  prices. 

There  is  some  honey  in  Colorado  and  Cal- 
ifornia ;  and  if  the  bee-keepers  of  those 
States  do  not  hold  it  too  long  they  will  get  a 
fair  price  for  it.  But  the  nearer  the  buyers 
get  to  the  holiday  season  the  more  conserva- 
tive they  will  become,  as  they  will  not  dare 
to  make  an  offer  that  will  leave  a  lot  of 
honey  on  their  hands  after  the  holidays.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  producers  will  get  their 
best  prices  on  large  (juantities  through  this 
month.  Next  month,  and  the  one  follow- 
ing, buyers  will  l)e  shy  about  buying  large 
lots,  and  consequently  prices  will  assume  an 
easier  tone. 

We  are  not  influenced  in  this  statement, 
as  we  are  only  small  buyers,  purchasing  for 
our  local  trade. 


THE  U.  S.  CHEMICAL  STANDARD  FOR  HON- 
EY; THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CHEMISTS  TOW^ARD  HONEY-DEW.  AND 
WHAT  EFFECT  THIS  HAS  ON  THE  BEE- 
KEEPER; HOW  TO  DISPOSE  OF  HONEV- 
DEW    HONEY. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Unitetl 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  circular  No.  19,  en- 
titled, "  Standards  of  Purity  for  Food  Protl- 
ucts;  Supplemental  Proclamation,"  dated 
June  26.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  honey, 
we  find  the  following  printed  standard: 

1.  Honey  is  the  nectar  and  saccharine  exudations  of 
plants  gathered,  modified,  and  stored  in  the  comb  h.v 
honey-bees  (Apis  melUiica  a,nA  A.  dorsata);  is  Iff-vo- 
rotatory,  contains  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  water,  not  more  than  twenty-five  hundredths  per 
cent  of  ash,  and  not  more  than  eij^ht  per  cent  of  su- 
crose. 

2.  Comb  honey  is  honey  contained  in  the  cells  of 
comb. 

3.  Extracted  honey  is  honey  which  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  uncrushed  comb  by  centrifugal  foroe 
or  gravity. 

4.  Strained  honey  is  honey  removed  from  the 
crushed  comb  by  straining  or  other  means. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  chem- 
ists of  the  United  States  at  one  time  were 
proposing  to  make  the  standard  so  that  it 
would  eliminate  natural  honey-dew.  This 
was  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  bee- 
papers,  when  instantly  a  mighty  protest 
went  up,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  eliminate  honey-dew  entirely 
from  the  honey  of  some  apiaries,  especially 
in  some  localities.  If  this  wei'e  not  recog- 
nized as  the  product  gathered  by  the  bees, 
and  storetl  in  their  combs,  the  honey  of 
thousands  of  bee-keepers  would  have  to  be 
classed  as  adulterated  when  submitted  to  a 
chemical  test.  The  committee  seemed  in- 
clined to  I'ecognize  the  protest  of  the  bee- 
keepers as  valid,  and  accordingly,  modifled 
its  wording.  But,  as  will  be  noted,  it  does 
not  even  now  speciflcally  mention  the  exu- 
dations of  aphides,  said  exudations  Ijeing  de- 
posited on  the  leaves  of  plants;  but  in  a 
supplementary  statement  the  committee  of 
U.  S.  chemists  expressed  its  judgment  as  to 
the  application  of  the  standard  for  honey- 
dew: 

The  standard  does  not  in  any  way  exclude  small 
quantities  of  honey-dew  from  honey.  We  realize  that 
bees  often  gather  small  quantities  of  honey-dew  that 
can  not  be  detected  in  the  finished  product  by  chem- 
ical means,  and  does  not  damage  its  quality.  It  is- 
only  when  relatively  large  amounts  are  gathered  that 
the  quality  of  the  honey  is  impaired,  and  it  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  standard.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  such  a  large  amount  of  honey-dew  is 
injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  product,  which  can  not 
then  be  properly  regarded  as  honey. 

In  a  few  cases  where  a  large  amount  of 
honey-dew  is  gathered  it  will  be  unsafe  for 
the  bee-keeper  to  sell  such  pi'oduct  as  honey: 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  wise,  for 
moi-e  than  one  reason,  to  keep  it  off  the 
market  entirely.  What  little  of  the  pure  ar- 
ticle may  be  gathered  should  be  used  for 
stimulative  purposes  in  the  spring.  In  case 
a  bee-keeper  should  have  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  it  he  might  be  able  to  dispose  of 
it  to  bakers  for  just  what  it  is — honey-dew 
honey. 

In  not  a  few  cases   have  I  known  where 
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the  local  markets  were  damaged  almost  be- 
yond repair  because  some  local  Ijee-keepers 
sold  at  the  groceries  as  honey  a  lot  of  strong 
ill-tasting  honey-dew.  After  consumers  have 
had  a  taste  of  that  kind  of  stuff  they  will 
tight  shy  of  every  thing  thereafter  bearing 
the  name  of  honey;  so  that,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  we  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
standard — especially  so  as  its  scope  seems  to 
be  broadened  by  the  supplemental  statement 
issued  bv  the  committee. 


POSSIBLE    ANNEXATION     OF     CUBA    TO     THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF 
CUBAN  HONEY  AND  CHEAP  SU- 
GAR ON  THE   HONEY  BUSI- 
NESS HERE. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  noticed  through 
the  general  press  the  disturbances  that  have 
been  going  on  in  Cuba,  and  of  the  possibili- 
ty and  even  probability,  so  it  is  claimed,  that 
the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States  will  be  the  ultimate  result,  for  the 
reason  that  the  troubles  on  the  island  will 
never  end  until  Uncle  Sam  actually  controls 
it. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  annexation  would  be 
right  or  wise  from  any  point  of  view,  as  that 
is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  here;  but  I 
may  bring  up  the  point  as  to  what  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  such  annexation  would  be  on 
the  honey  business. 

Cul)au  honey  would  doubtless  come  to  this 
country  free.  Such  honey  could  be  deliver- 
ed and  sold  here  for  less,  probably,  than  the 
same  grade  of  honey  could  be  produced  here. 
As  Cuba  has  resources  sullicuent  to  raise  al- 
most all  the  sugar  of  the  world,  it  could  sup- 
ply this  country  with  sugar  without  duty, 
making  the  retiiil  price  of  sugar  Ijetween  3 
and  3A  cents  as  against  5  and  6  now.  The 
beet  and  cane  sugar  industry  of  this  country 
would  1)6  put  out  of  lousiness. 

Now,  then,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
3^-cent  sugar  on  the  honey  business  of  the 
United  States?  Mr.  W.  K.  "Morrison,  who  is 
now  with  us,  and  who  has  studied  the  West- 
Indian  problems  for  years,  having  been  in 
the  tropics  for  a  good  portion  of  his  life, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  will  have  no 
particular  effect  one  way  or  the  other.  Rea- 
soning from  analogy,  duty-free  sugar  in  Eng- 
land, that  sold  for  about  3  cents  a  year  or 
so  ago,  did  not  affect  the  honey  business  of 
Great  Britain  (there  is  a  duty  there  now  of 
one  cent),  Ijecause,  as  Mr.  Morrison  points 
out,  honey  i.s  not  a  syrup  and  it  is  not  a  su- 
gar. It  iias  properties  distinctly  different 
from  any  of  the  syi'ups  and  commercial  glu- 
coses on  the  market;  and  for  manufacturing 
uses-^that  is,  bakers'  use — nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  honey.  No  matter  how  cheap 
cane  syrup  may  be,  the  National  Biscuit  Co. 
will  have  honey  just  the  same  in  order  to 
preserve  their  cakes. 

But  it  may  be  urged,"  Why  should  not  this 
big  concei'n  use  the  Cuban  product  rather 
than  that  produced  here".'"  That  is  a  conun- 
drum that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
3-cent  sugar  in  the  United  States  would  drive 
glucose  out  of  the  market,  for  the  reason 
that  a  syrup  could  be  made  of  cane  sugar 
that  would  ])e  practically  as  cheap  as  glucose, 
and  of  far  better  quality.  If  glucose  were 
put  out  of  commission,  pure  honey  would  not 
be  compelled  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of 

flucosed  mixtures  masquerading  under  all 
inds  of  names.  This,  then,  brings  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  cheap  cane  sugar 
would  ]je  an  unmixed  evil;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  bee-keepers  are  compelled,  and 
legitimately,  too,  to  feed  their  Ijees  sugar;  in 
other  words,  they  take  away  the  more  ex- 
pensive product,  honey,  and  give  the  bees  a 
better  and  cheaper  substitute,  saving  the  sal- 
vage due  to  the  difference  in  the  market 
prices  l^etween  the  two  articles. 

The  only  real  danger  I  see  to  cheap  honey 
is  the  Cuban  honey  which  could  be  sold  in 
the  American  markets,  probaljly,  for  consid- 
erably less  than  our  amber  honeys  of  the 
United  States.  Comb  honey,  of  course,  would 
not  be  aft'ected  in  any  way  hy  the  cost  of  su- 
gar; and  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  grades 
of  table  extracted  would  also  hold  their  own. 

We  may  theorize  what  would  happen  if 
annexation  should  come  to  pass;  that  is,  cross 
bridges  before  we  get  to  them.  But  Mr. 
Morrison  thinks  a  union  with  Cuba  is  a  re- 
mote possibility.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  treaty  was  made  the  United  States  agreed 
not  to  annex  without  a  direct  vote  of  the 
Cubans  themselves:  and  this,  he  says,  they 
will  never  give;  that,  even  should  they  do  so, 
the  U.  S.  Senate  would  probal)ly  block  it  as 
it  did.  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  San 
Domingo  asked  for  annexation. 

Moreover,  there  are  "other  interests"  in 
this  country,  and  mighty  ones  too,  such  as 
the  glucose  business,  tobacco-growers,  cigar- 
makers,  the  l)eet-sugar  farmers,  sugar-cane 
planters,  citrus-fruit  and  vegetal)le  grower* 
— all  of  them  would  put  up  a  mighty  protest, 
and  the  U.  S.  Senate  would  listen.  It  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  the  annexation- 
ists would  never  get  it. 

So.  taking  every  thing  into  consideration, 
even  if  the  annexation  of  Cuija  should  come, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  would  have 
any  thing  to  fear.  While  it  is  probable  that 
the  producers  of  amber  honey  might  suff'er 
somewhat,  it  is'  certainly  true  that  the  l)ee- 
keeping  fraternity  as  a  w/iole  would  be  able 
to  get  cheaper  sugar  to  feed  their  bees  than 
they  do  under  present  conditions.  Then  it 
is  ti'ue,  also,  that  the  three-cent  cane  sugar 
would  prove  to  l)e  the  greatest  competitor  of 
glucose  that  was  ever  put  up — so  great  a 
competitor  that  it  would  seem  that  the  glu- 
cose business  would  l)e  wiped  out  of  existence 
— especially  so  in  view  of  the  recent  national 
legislation  making  it  a  crime  against  the 
United  States  to  misbrand  any  syrupy  stuff 
containing  glucose,  and  calling  it  honey, 
maple  syrup,  or  any  thing  other  than  what 
it  actually  is. 

If  we  assume  that  annexation  is  an  impos- 
sibility, then  we  certainly  do  not  need  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  we  get  to  it. 
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with 

moJittle 


VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

"To-day  is  September  15.  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Doolittle?'*' 

"I  believe  it  is,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Came  near  a  frost  with  us  last  night. 
How  was  it  here'/" 

"There  was  no  frost  here  this  morning, 
but  we  did  have  a  little  frost  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  4.  which  was  the  earliest  I 
ever  knew  a  frost  in  the  fall." 

"Well,  why  I  spoke  about  frost  was  this: 
The  night  was  cold,  as  you  will  admit^ — a 
night  during  which  the  bees  are  supposed  to 
be  doing  nothing:  but  when  I  went  out  into 
the  apiary  this  morning  I  found  several  lit- 
tle round  caps  of  wax  near  the  entrance  of 
one  of  my  hives,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  that  means." 

' '  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  find- 
ing of  such  caps  siguities  that  drones  are 
emerging  from  the  cells." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"If  you  will  tiike  the  time  to  examine 
closely  "you  will  find  that  the  drone,  when 
emerging  from  his  cell,  l)itesthe  cover  of  the 
cell  entirely  off  by  a  smooth  cut,  while  the 
workers  leave  only  fragmentary  pieces  of 
their  cell-c(jvering  when  they  gnaw  their 
w^ay  out.  The  queen  cuts  the  covering  of 
hei"  cell  in  a  way  similar  to  what  the  di'ones 
do  theirs,  except,  as  a  rule,  a  little  piece  on 
one  side  is  left  which  acts  like  the  hinge  of  a 
door,  the  door  often  closing  after  the  queen 
has  gone  out.  so  that  man^  times  the  bee- 
keeper is  deceived  into  thinking  that  there 
is  a  queen  in  the  cell."" 

"  But  is  it  not  late  for  drones  to  be  hatch- 
ing?" 

"  Yes,  in  i;sual  years:  but  buckwheat  was 
sown  late  by  some  of  the  farmers  this  year, 
and  brood-rearing  has  1>een  carried  on  later 
than  usual  this  fall  on  this  account.'" 

"  Your  speaking  about  the  door  of  a  queen- 
cell  closing  after  the  queen  had  gone  out 
makes  me  think  of  my  finding  a  worker-])ee 
in  a  queen-cell  this  summer,  and  I  supposed 
that  a  worker  had  been  perfected  there  in- 
stead of  a  queen.  Could  I  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  the  bee  have  gone  in  after  the 
queen  had  hatched?" 

"That  is  what  you  Avere.  It  often  hap- 
pens, as  soon  as  a  queen  has  emerged  from 
her  cell,  that  a  worker  goes  into  the  cell  to 
partake  of  the  royal  jelly  left'  therein,  after 
which  the  cell-cover  Hies  back,  or  else  it  is 
pushed  back  l)v  the  ever  traveling  bees,  they 
making  it  fast  after  it  has  been  closed,  and 
thus  very  many  Ijesides  yourself  have  l)een 
made  to"  think'  that  the  imprisoned  inmate 
was  what  the  bees  intended  for  a  (jueen,  l)ut 


turned  out  to  be  a  woi-ker;  and  they,  having^ 
cut  off  all  the  iiueen-cells  Imt  this  one,  call 
their  colony  (jueenless,  and  send  off  for  a 
queen,  or  write  to  one  or  luore  of  the  bee- 
papers  about  the  strange  phenomena."' 

"I  believe  you  are  right  in  the  matter;  for 
I  noticed  that  the  worker  had  its  head  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  the  cell,  while  a  queen 
which  has  matured  in  a  cell  is  supposed  to 
have  her  head  toward  the  point  of  the  cell. 
But  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  know 
aliout.  In  gathering  honey,  do  bees  visit 
dift"erent  kinds  of  Sowers  on  one  trip  or 
gather  honey  from  only  one  kind  of  flowers?"" 

"Many  seem  to  think  that  bees  visit  only 
one  kind  of  Mowers  while  away  from  the 
hive  in  search  of  nectar,  this  idea  coming.  I 
suppose,  from  the  fact  that  bees  never  bring 
in  pollen  of  different  colors  at  the  same 
time,  hence  visit  only  the  same  blossoms  or 
blossoms  of  the  same  color." 

"  Well,  my  neighbor  did  have  some  show 
for  his  belief  that  bees  do  not  gather  honey 
from  only  one  kind  of  flower  when  out  on  a 
trip,  in  what  you  say  about  the  pollen,  but  I 
thought  he  had  no  criterion  to  go  by  when 
he  asserted  that  a  Ijee  never  carries  a  load  of 
mixed  honey.  Then  you  think  bees  gather 
only  one  kind  of  honey  at  any  one  trip?'" 

"No.  I  do  not  think  that," for  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  bees  go  from  a  gooseberry 
bush  to"  a  currant,  and  from  clover  to  rasp- 
berry bloom,  and  vice  versa.  But  as  a  rule 
there  is  not  enough  of  this  Hying  Imck  and 
forth  from  one  kind  of  flower  to  another  to 
make  any  mixture  of  honey  which  is  per- 
ceivable when  any  one  of  our  main  honey- 
flows  is  on." 

"I  am  glad  to  know  of  this  matter,  and  I 
will  try  to  do  some  observing  for  myself 
next  season.  Biit  I  have  more  1  wish  to 
know  about.  Let  me  explain  a  little.  Some 
time  in  July  I  had  a  swarm  come  out.  The 
same  clustered,  and  was  hived.  A  few  hours 
later  they  mostly  came  out  of  the  hive  and 
returned"  to  the  parent  colony,  leaving  a 
small  bunch  of  bees  in  the  hive.  These  re- 
mained six  days,  when  they  swarmed  out.  I 
found  the  qu"een  with  this  little  bunch  of 
bees  when  they  hung  on  the  limb.  What 
made  the  most  "of  the  bees  leave  their  queen 
and  go  back  home  again?" 

"Here  you  have  struck  on  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  things  which  occasionally 
happen  in  the  swarming  season  in  a  large 
apiary.  The  general  cause  is  that  a  few 
strange  bees  from  another  swarm  or  else- 
where go  in  with  the  swarm,  and  for  this 
reason  the  queen  is  balled  for  safe  keeping, 
or  for  some  other  purpose,  just  what  I  nev- 
er knew,  nor  have  I  found  any  one  else  \yho 
could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  therefor. 
When  the  queen  in  a  newly  hived  swarm  is 
thus  balled,  the  bees  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  lost  their  queen,  anil  so  return  to  the 
old  hive,  all  except  a  few  which  are  near  the 
ball  of  bees,  and  realize  that  the  queen  is 
there  all  right.  If  they  are  stopped  from  go- 
ing home  l>y  covering  the  old  hive  so  they 
can  not  get  in.  they  will  go  to  other  hives 
near   by,  rather    than    stay   where    we   put 
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them.  I  used  to  get  a  large  proportion  of 
them  killed  in  this  way  by  their  trying  to  go 
into  other  hives,  or  else  I  had  to  let  them  go 
back,  until  I  learned  how  to  keep  them  from 
going  back  where  enough  strange  bees  got 
into  a  swarm  to  cause  the  swarm  to  ball  the 
queen." 

"  Please  tell  me  how  you  could  keep  them. 
Such  bees  are  the  most  determined  of  any  I 
ever  tried  to  do  any  thing  with,  unless,  per- 
chance, it  is  persistent  I'obbing." 

' '  I  hunted  out  the  queen  by  smoking  the 
hall  of  bees  until  they  released  her,  when 
she  was  caged  and  the  cage  hung  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  hive.  In  about  half  of 
these  cases  this  satisfied  them,  while  at  other 
times  they  would  ball  the  cage,  so  it  did  no 
good.  Thinking  on  the  matter  one  day  I 
made  a  large  flat  cage  that  would  reach 
clear  across  the  frames.  Into  this  I  put  the 
queen  and  lay  it  on  top  of  the  frames,  when 
the  bees  can  get  at  her  through  the  wire 
cloth  between  every  frame  in  the  hive, 
which  prevents  shutting  her  off  from  all  but 
a  few,  as  was  the  case  when  she  was  not 
caged,  or  with  the  small  cage  used  at  first." 

"I  see.  But  how  long  must  she  be  kept 
caged?" 

"The  next  morning  I  let  her  loose,  when 
all  goes  well." 

"  Thank  you  for  this  also.  Now  one  more 
thing.  I  suppose  yoii  noticed  in  Gleanings 
for  September  1st  that  Dr.  Miller  no  longer 
reverses  bottom-boards,  but,  instead,  uses  a 
rack  to  fill  the  two-inch  space  needed  for 
winter,  during  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  bees  would  be  liable  to  fill  the  two-inch 
space  with  comb." 

"Yes,  I  noticed  this  matter,  and  that  the 
editor  indorsed  it." 

"Well,  should  we  not  adopt  this  way  of 
using  the  Miller  bottom-board?" 

"  I  can  well  see  whex'e  Dr.  Miller's  plan 
would  be  a  little  easier  as  well  as  save  some 
time;  but  the  objections  to  it  more  than 
overcome  all  of  this,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing." 

"  What  are  the  objections?     I  see  none." 

"Well,  the  first,  but  the  least,  comes  in 
the  fall.  You  know  it  is  customary  to  weigh 
each  colony,  or  take  out  each  frame  and  look 
it  over  so  as  to  know  that  all  colonies  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  stores  for  winter,  do 
you  not?  Otherwise  many  colonies  may 
starve  before  spring." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  many  of  our  best  apia- 
rists do  this." 

' '  Certainly  they  do  this,  and  that  is  what 
makes  them  our  best  apiarists.  Well,  by 
this  reversing  of  bottom-boards  all  this  weigh- 
ing or  looking-over  of  combs  is  avoided,  for 
with  a  little  practice  the  hives  which  have 
not  honey  enough  to  carry  them  over  the 
winter  are  easily  detected  and  marked  as  we 
go  along.  So  I  ask  which  is  easier — the 
weighing  of  the  hives,  the  handling  of  the 
combs,  the  slipshod  way  of  hoping  all  have 
enough,  or  the  work  required  in  reversing 
bottom-boai'ds,  by  which  we  know  which  re- 
quire feeding,  if  any  do?" 

"This  is  something  I  had  not  thought  of. 


Come  to  think  it  over,  the  reversing  is  cer- 
tainly the  quickest,  the  easiest,  and  the  sur- 
est as  a  whole." 

"That  is  the  way  I  see  it,  and  for  that 
reason  I  continue  to  reverse.  Then  when  it 
comes  spring,  with  Dr.  Miller's  rack  plan 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  dirt,  dead  bees,  and 
often  mold  and  filth,  necessarily  accumulat- 
ed during  the  winter's  inactivity  with  the 
bees,  covering  the  winter  side  of  these  bot- 
tom-boards, where  it  must  stay  till  the  bees 
become  strong  enough,  and  the  weather 
warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  remove,  during 
which  time  this  accumulation  is  an  injury  to 
the  best  success  at  brood-rearing.  But  with 
the  reversing  plan  this  filth  and  the  dead 
bees  are  removed  at  once,  and  the  clean, 
sweet  summer  side  of  the  board  placed  right 
up  next  to  the  bees  for  a  floor,  so  that  there 
is  no  work  needed  at  house-cleaning,  by  the 
bees,  while  this  sweet  summer  side  stimu- 
lates them  to  brood-rearing  at  the  earliest 
possible  minute.  It  also  tells  the  keeper  if 
any  colonies  have  consumed  an  undue  quan- 
tity of  their  stores,  so  as  to  need  immediate 
feeding,  without  the  opening  of  a  single 
hive.  No,  don't  let  the  thought  ot  a  little 
ease  hinder  you  from  reversing  the  bottom- 
lioards,  when  so  much  can  be  gained  by  so 
doing." 


In  conducting  the  "Canadian Department" 
in  Gleanings  it  is  my  desire  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  Canadian  l)ee-keepers  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Sample  copies  will  be 
sent  to  any  bee-keeper  whose  address  the 
reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  forward.  If 
you  have  an  apiarian  device  which  will  save 
work  or  improve  the  method  of  work  in  the 
apiary,  or  if  you  know  of  some  one  who 
could'  add  to  apicultural  information,  write 
to  me.  The  same  as  to  apicultural  manage- 
ment or  news  of  general  interest.  Not  eve- 
ry idea  may  be  put  in;  but  due  credit  will 
be  given  the  author  whenever  inserted  in 
this  department.  Gleanings  has  at  pi-es- 
ent  prol)ably  more  Canadian  siil)scribers  than 
any  other  bee- journal;  and  when  we  add  to 
that  an  immense  subscription-list  in  the 
United  States  and  other  lands.  Gleanings 
becomes  a  desiral^le  medium  through  which 
to  give  these  ideas.  Let  us  show  the  apicul- 
tural world  £hat  Canada  is  not  behind  in 
apicultural  matters. 

There  will  be  an  international  exhibition 
at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  The  exhibi- 
tion opens  Nov.  1,  1906,  and  closes  in  April. 
The  Canadian  government  will  make  an  ex- 
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hibition,  including  honey.  The  Canadian 
staff  of  officers  are,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Burns,  T. 
H.  Race,  R.  L.  Broadbent,  A.  W.  Depart,  H. 
C.  Knowlton. 

Let  us  not  be  unjust  enough  to  put  on  the 
same  level  the  one  who  extracts  honey  nec- 
tar (may  1  coin  the  appropriate  term?)  and 
then  artificially  ripens — no,  thickens — it,  and 
the  one  who  extracts  the  product  of  the  hive 
at  the  same  time,  and  without  evaporation 
puts  it  upon  the  market.  The  former  action 
is  much  to  be  preferred. 
.^ 

The  weather  in  the  United  States,  like 
that  in  Ontario,  has  been  peculiar — all  the 
year,  seasons  of  extremes.  The  rain  has 
again  and  again  fallen  in  the  same  section, 
leaving  others  close  by  without.  In  a  few 
sections  there  has  been  a  full  ci'op;  but  in 
the  majority  of  places  a  very  light  crop, 
poor  in  quality.  Quebec  has  also  a  light 
crop,  but  has  done  better  than  Ontario. 
These  two  provinces  are  at  present  the  lead- 
ing honey-producers,  although  bee-keeping 
in  other  portions  of  Canada  is  on  the  in- 
crease. 

On  page  440  is  illustrated  a  hive-carrier  as 
used  by  G.  C.  Greiner.  It  was  necessary  to 
look  for  the  author's  name  before  feeling  as- 
sured that  it  was  not  an  illustration  of  the 
one  we  use.  Ours,  however,  has  the  hind 
legs  several  inches  .shorter  than  the  front, 
more  readily  to  prevent  them  from  striking 
the  stairway  steps  when  going  down  cellar. 
We  also  have  the  bottom  of  the  legs  padded 
with  felt.  The  same  is  done  with  the  wood 
edges  upon  which  the  hive  rests.  This  pi'e- 
vents  jaiTing  the  hive.  Make  such  a  hive- 
carrier  if  you  have  to  take  bees  down  into  a 
cellar. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  Canada, 
there  is  no  blossom  like  goldenrod,  which 
yields  a  product,  through  the  nectar-glands, 
which  varies  so  much  in  flavor  between  the 
time  when  it  is  first  stored  in  the  cell  by  the 
bee  and  the  time  when,  by  means  of  a  proc- 
ess through  which  it  is  put  by  the  bees,  it  is 
capped  and  ripened.  In  the  first  case  the 
flavor  is  almost  offensive;  in  the  second  case 
it  has  a  flavor  which  many  prefer  to  white 
or  ]>uckwheat  honey.  During  the  time  of 
ripening,  the  apiary  has  the  same  ofl'ensive 
smell.  Do  not  the  bees  in  ripening  expel  a 
portion  of  the  essential  and  somewhat  vola- 
tile oil?  Let  our  experiment  stations  be  in  a 
position  to  answer  such  questions. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  fruit,  flow- 
er, and  honey  show  will  probably  be  held 
the  second  week  in  November.  The  place 
selected  is  Ma.ssey  Hall,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
There  will  be  a  departure  from  the  usual 
prize  list,  and  the  Ontario  Bee-keepei's'  As- 
sociation will  make  one  large  display,  asking 
its  members  to  contribute  suitable  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  for  which  the  association 
will  pay  market  price.     It  is  decided  to  have 


demonstrations,  and  to  distribute  literature 
relative  to  the  uses  of  honey.  Members 
should  encourage  this  work.  If  you  have 
any  thing  suitable,  write  the  secretary,  Wm. 
Couse,  Streetsville,  Ontario,  before  you  part 
with  it.  Messrs.  H.  Sibbald,  R.  H.  Smith, 
and  E.  Grainger  are  the  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  exhibit. 

Why  not  have  a  judging  contest  in  con- 
nection with  the  show  and  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association  convention,  which  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  and  place?  Let,  say, 
six  samples  each  of  clover,  linden,  and  iDuck- 
wheat  honey  be  taken.  Let  these  be  judged 
by  points  and  score-card,  and  the  same  be 
filled  out  by  those  competing:  then  let  the 
same  be  changed  about  and  judged  again, 
and  the  prizes  be  given  for  those  doing  the 
most  accurate  and  correct  judging,  giving 
reasons  for  the  decision.  An  hour  or  two  of 
the  convention  time  taken  up  in  this  way 
would  be  an  educator  of  value. 

On  page  951  W.  W.  Case  gives  buckwheat 
honey  credit  for  curing  foul  brood,  and  says 
that  this  honey  is  death  to  the  germ.  Mr. 
Case  proljably  gives  too  much  credit  to  the 
properties  of  the  honey,  and  yet  he  brings 
out  a  very  important  fact.  For  years  I  no- 
ticed that,  when  the  bees  stung  during  the 
l)uckvvheat  flow,  the  sting  gave  greater  pain 
than  when  working  on  other  blossoms  in  the 
locality.  I  judged  that,  at  that  time,  more 
formic  acid  was  secreted.  Upon  sending 
samples  for  analysis  to  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  it  was  found  that  this  honey 
had  double  the  percentage  of  formic  acid 
that  clover  honey  had.  Some  experiments 
since  made  in  Europe  have  confirmed  this. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  of  nectar  gathered  by  the 
bees  and  stored  by  them,  and  extracted  when 
still  pai'tially  nectar,  and  then  artificially 
thickened,  and  extracting  the  honey  and 
then  sealing  in  vessels.  There  is  no  perad- 
venture  about  it.  The  bees  chemically  change 
the  nectar  they  gather  before  it  is  sealed. 
We  also  know  that,  the  more  the  bees  ' '  ma- 
nipulate  "  the  honey,  the  greater  the  change 
made  in  it  until  all  is  inverted.  If  this  in- 
version (predigestion)  is  of  any  value,  then 
artificial  nectar  partially  converted  into  hon- 
ey can  not  be  as  good  to  the  eater  thereof  as 
honey,  even  if  it  for  the  time  or  for  all  time 
fills  our  pocketbook  to  the  same  extent. 

If  Dr.  Miller  has  any  corns,  let  him  look 
out:  for  1  want  to  stand  i;pon  the  ground  he 
does  in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  bees. 
Even  if  bees  have  no  ears,  they  can  hear. 
Even  if  we  have  found  no  organ  which  may 
register  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  as  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  do.  they  can  hear.  The  all- 
wise  Ci'eator  did  not  give  to  the  bees  the 
power  to  make  the  varied  notes  they  do, 
without  a  use.  We  might  as  well  have 
tongues  without  having  ears.  If  bees  can 
not  hear,  why  should  the  young  virgin  queen 
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pipe  in  the  hive?  Who  has  not  heard  a 
swann  ehauge  its  note  and  suddenly  march 
into  a  hive,  and  isolated  l)ee-elusters  follow 
the  main  elnster  when  hiving  them?  During 
a  season  many  evitlenees  appear  to  show  us 
that  l)ees  hear. 

Wm.  Couse,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  Streetsville,  Ontario, 
in  a  circular  letter  issued  to  memliers  under 
date  of  July  24,  states,  "  From  all  reports  re- 
ceived, the  honey  crop  is  short,  and  bee- 
keepers should  not  sell  honey  unless  they  ob- 
tain a  good  price,  probably  9  to  10  cents." 
The  above  is  valua))le,  should  be  worth 
much  to  members  of  the  association,  and  is 
the  wideawake  quick  way  in  which  all  the 
intei'ests  of  the  association  shoukl  h^.  guard- 
ed by  its  officers,  who,  when  they  accept  of- 
fice, should  consider  it  their  duty  to  promote 
its  interests.  Such  action  would  generally 
result  in  a  much  larger  memljership  in  bee- 
keepers' associations. 
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FRAME-SPACERS. 


Should    They  Be  a  Part  of  the  Rabbet  or 
Frame?     Dr.  Miller  Takes  Issne  with 
L.  Staohelhau!-eii:  an  Interest- 
ing: Discussion. 


BY  DK.  C.  C.   MILLER. 


When  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  L.  Staehel- 
hausen  says  a  thing  is  good,  it  l^ecomes  the 
rest  of  us  to  be  very  modest  about  condemn- 
ing it.  A  thoroughbred  German,  entirely 
familiar  with  all  that  is  going  on  in  Vater- 
land  as  well  as  in  this  country,  keenly  alert 
for  that  which  is  best,  either  among  the  old 
or  the  new,  a  Yankee  in  spirit  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term,  his  views  must  always  be 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration;  and  so  I 
ask  for  a  little  space  t(j  discuss  what  he  says 
upon  the  question  whether  spacers  should  be 
part  of  the  hive  or  the  frames,  as  found  on 
page  1009. 

The  display  of  different  spacers,  exhibited 
on  that  and  the  following  page,  ought  to  l^e 
an  eye-opener  to  some  of  us  who  seem  to 
think  that,  if  the  American  nation  would 
cease  to  exist,  all  invention  would  die.  Can 
any  one  nuister  32  different  samples  of  spac- 
ers that  have  originated  in  this  country? 
And  some  of  them  got  away  from  him  at 
that  I  One  of  the  latest,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  is  simply  a  piece  of  wire  bent  in 
such  form  as  to  be  readily  slipped  on  and  off 
the  end- bar.     What  seem's  to  me  the  best  in 


the  whole  lot  does  not  appear — a  nail  with  a 
head  of  such  thickness  as  to  space  the  proper 
distance,  and  which  a  child  can  make  no 
mistake  in  driving  the  proper  depth.  This 
form  of  spacer  is  in  extensive  use  in  Germany. 

Speaking  of  top-opening  hives  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Stachelhausen  says:  "All  these  hives,  "if 
spacei's  on  the  frames  were  used,  disappeared 
very  soon,  and  only  such  as  hatl  the  spacers 
fastened  to  the  hive  are  still  in  use."  If  1 
interpret  that  aright,  it  means  that  in  Ger- 
many, with  hives  that  open  at  the  top,  such 
as  ai'e  in  use  in  this  country,  no  spacers  at- 
tached to  the  frames  are  at  present  in  use. 
I  had  supposed  they  were,  but  I  may  easily 
be  mistaken,  and  yield  to  Mr.  Stachelhausen 
as  authority.  Certain  it  is  that  spacers  at- 
tached to  frames  are  in  common  use  in  Ger- 
many at  the  present  day:  indeed,  if  one  may 
judge  from  advertisements  they  are  in  much 
more  common  use  there  than  here:  for  it  will 
be  noted  that  of  the  32  spacers  illustrated  by 
him,  pages  1009  and  1010,  only  ten  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  hive,  Ijut  twenty-two  to  the 
frames:  and  these  twenty-two  frame- spacers 
are  all  modern  affairs,  to  be  seen  commonly 
advertised  and  illustrated  in  German  bee- 
journals  and  price  lists.  If  they,  then,  are 
all  up-to-date,  and  not  used  in  top-opening 
hives,  it  must  be  that  up-to-date  German 
bee-keepers  use  chietiy  side-opening  hives. 

Now  if  I  could  get  my  good  German  friend 
Stachelhausen  off  by  himself,  with  no  Yan- 
kees in  hearing,  I'd  say  to  him  in  an  under- 
tone, "Look  here,  mein  guter  Bruder,  if  the 
bulk  of  1)ee-keepers  in  Germany  are  so  far 
behind  the  times  as  to  be  using  hives  closed 
on  top  and  opening  at  the  side,  what  good  is 
their  jutigment  in  the  matter  of  spacers,  any- 
how?" 

JNlr.  Stachelhausen  says  that,  in  a  top-open- 
ing hive, "the  coirect  place  for  the  spacer  is 
on  the  hive.  If  this  is  not  observed,  all  the 
advantages  of  such  hives  are  lost."  He  must 
have  been  vei-y  unfortunate  in  the  use  of 
spacers  on  frames  to  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion as  that.  Let  us  compare  the  work  of 
getting  out  the  last  frame  in  a  side-opening 
hive  with  that  of  getting  out  the  last  frame 
in  a  top-opening  hive  with  spacers  on  frames. 
Let  Bill  run  the  first,  and  Joe  the  second. 
Bill  pulls  out  his  first  frame,  and  Joe  pulls 
out  his  dummy  at  the  same  time.  Then,  if 
the  hives  are  eight-frame  hives.  Bill  has  six 
]iiore  frames  to  pull  out  before  he  reaches 
the  last  frame.  Each  one  must  be  pulled 
out  separately,  like  a  l)ureau-drawer,  and 
each  is  a  little  hai'der  to  get  out  than  the  one 
that  preceded  it.  Joe  looks  on  while  Bill 
takes  five  of  these  six  frames  entii'ely  out  of 
the  hive  and  disposes  of  them:  and  while 
Bill  is  taking  out  the  last  of  the  six,  Joe  de- 
liberately shoves  the  whole  seven  fi-ames  to 
one  side,  taking  le.ss  time  than  Bill  iloes  to 
get  his  frame  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  hive: 
ami  then  while  Bill  is  getting  out  his  last 
bureau-drawer  Joe  lifts  his  Irarae  straight 
up  and  out  of  the  Jiive.  Is  the  atlvantage  of 
the  top-opening  hive  lost  so  long  as  Joe's 
work  of  shoving  to  one  side  eight  frames 
that   c-an   all    be  pushed  in  a  body  is  pitted 
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against  Bill's  taking  six  frames  one  after 
another  entirely  out  of  the  hive,  bureau- 
drawer  fashion'.' 

You  discuss  the  matter  of  making  nuclei, 
Hro.  Stachelhausen.  and  seem  to  compare 
handling  a  bunch  of  self-spacing  frames  with 
.shallow  hives.  You  say  if  we  take  a  ten- 
frame  hive  and  make  Ave  nuclei  of  the  con- 
tents, taking  the  frames  in  pairs,  we'll  not 
have  things  evenly  divided.  Sure:  but  what 
better  off  shall  we  be  with  shallow  hives? 
for  to  make  a  nucleus  equivalent  to  the  two 
larger  frames  we  should  have  to  lift  out  at 
least  three  of  the  shallow  frames.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  divisil)le  lirood-chaml)er  we 
must  take  the  whole  of  one  section,  and  if 
we're  going  to  compare  we  must  consider 
this  one  section  as  against  half  the  frames  in 
a  common  ten-frame  hive.  If  we  split  this 
latter  into  two  e(iual  parts,  don't  you  think 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  more  equal  division 
than  if  we  separate  the  two  sections  of  a 
divisible  brood-chamber?  The  live  frames 
at  eai-h  side  of  a  ten-frame  hive  are  likely  to 
lie  very  much  alike,  while  there  is  likely  to 
lie  no  little  difference  iietween  the  upper  and 
the  lower  section  of  the  two-story  shallow 
hive. 

But  this  last  paragraph  may  be  unfair  to 
you.  for  I  suspect  that  what  you  had  in  mind 
"was  to  show  that,  when  it  comes  to  making 
tive  nuclei  out  of  a  ten-frame  colony,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  self-spacing  frames.  I 
think  you  are  right  in  that:  for  I  should  want 
lo  see  just  what  was  on  each  side  of  each 
frame,  and  so  would  cai-e  little  for  lifting  the 
two  frames  together.  But  when  I  consider 
the  time  I  take  in  the  course  of  a  year  in 
handling  frames  to  make  nuclei,  it  is  so  Ut- 
ile that  it's  small  matter,  and  I  suspect  that 
I  have  tive  times  as  much  to  do  with  nuclei 
as  bee-keepers  on  the  average. 

^luch  more,  however,  is  tJie  time  taken, 
for  one  purpose  and  another,  in  lifting  two 
or  more  frames  out  of  a  hive  at  a  time,  when 
each  frame  is  not  separately  scrutinized, 
and  it's  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  be 
aljle  to  take  moi-e  than  one  at  a  time.  It  is 
true,  as  you  say.  that  we  can  handle  loose- 
hanging  frames  by  putting  a  finger  between 
two  frames:  liut  in  my  i-ase  it  is  far  from 
true  that  we  can  do  it  "  jttst  as  well."  For 
many  years  1  handled  such  frames  by  the 
thousand,  and  I  could  take  more  than  one  at 
a  time;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  do 
so  except  when  I  wanted  to  carry  two  or 
more  from  one  part  of  the  apiary  to  another, 
and  could  save  time  by  doing  all  at  one  trip, 
and  then  it  hurt  my  fingers  so  that  I  felt  like 
dropping  them  before  reaching  my  destina- 
tion. 

To  get  right  down  to  the  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  think  your  position  is  that,  without 
spacers  on  the  frame,  each  frame  can  be 
lifted  out  separately  from  any  part  of  the 
hive  without  touching  any  other  frame.  If 
that  be  true  with  you.  then  you  have  ground 
for  serious  objection  to  spacers  on  frames. 
But  it  is  not  trite  with  me,  and  I  think  the 
tribe  to  which  I  belong  is  a  very  large  one. 
For  many  years  I  itsed  loose-hanging  Lang- 


stroth  frames,  and  I  thought  the  combs  were 
built  quite  straight  in  them:  but  when  I  want- 
ed to  lift  a  frame  out  of  the  hive,  no  matter 
where  it  was,  I  never  thought  of  doing  it 
without  first  shoving  to  one  side  one  or  more 
of  the  other  frames  so  as  to  make  room  to 
lift  out  the  desired  frame.  It  took  less  time 
to  do  that  than  to  take  the  time  necessary  to 
lift  out  the  frame  with  sufficient  care  not  to 
do  any  harm:  and  even  with  all  the  slowness 
and  care  possiiile  I  never  felt  sure  that  some 
inequality  in  the  combs  might  not  injure 
bees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  queen.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  I  always  crowded  the  frames 
to  one  si<le  to  make  room:  and  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  increased  if  there  had  been 
spacers  on  the  hive  like  yours,  as  there  were 
in  a  few  of  my  hives. 

Yoti  say, "The  advantages  of  such  hives 
with  spacers  on  hives  are  so  many  that  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  .popular  in  a  very 
few  years."  I  doubt.  There  might  be  a 
better  chance  for  it  if  it  were  a  new  thing. 
Bitt  it  is  many  years  old.  I  tried  it  years 
ago,  and  so  ditl  others.  To  speak  of  nothing 
else,  the  one  advantage  of  iieing  able  to 
crowd  along  on  a  smooth-sliding  tin  rabbet, 
with  one  push  all  the  frames  of  the  hive  is  so 
great  that  spacers  on  frames  are  likely  to 
continue  popular. 

But  please  understand,  Bro.  Stachelhau- 
sen. that,  if  you  can  lift  any  frame  out  of 
any  hive  without  in  any  way  disturbing  its 
neighbor,  you  have  my  fulf  permission  to 
have  spacers  on  yoitr  hives,  and  I'm  ready  to 
give  you  a  writing  to  that  effect. 

Marengo,  111. 

[Ordinarily  the  editor  would  take  a  hand 
in  this  discussion:  but  as  lioth  parties  are 
"heavy  weights,"  as  a  light  weight  I  have 
decided  to  let  them  fight  it  out.  Go  it, 
raeine  guten  Briuler. — Eu.] 


HIVES. 

What  Bearing  they  Have  on  the  Que.stion 

of  Swariuin^K,-;  the  Large  Versus  the 

Small;  Do  the  I.,argest  Hives 

Prevent  Swarminar"? 


BY  E.   F.   ATWATEK. 


Very  interesting  to  me  have  been  some  of 
the  recent  articles  on  the  hive-qtiestion — par- 
ticularly those  by  Mr.  Holtermann,  and  the 
one  on"  page  657,  by  ISIr.  Hand.  Let  Mr. 
Hand  attempt  the  management  of  our  nine 
apiaries,  at  home,  3^,  4^,  10,  13.  15,  13.  36, 
and  1^  miles  away,  and  he  might  no  longer 
doubt  that  Mr.  Holtermann  spoke  wisely  in 
branding  swarming  as  the  bane  of  modern 
apiculture.  I  am  a  most  emphatic  lieliever 
in  large  hives  in  extracting-yards,  giving  un- 
limited room  up  to  the  ffow,  and  usually  16 
L.  frame  capacity  during  our  mild  winters; 
yet  of  no  fact  am  I  much  more  positive  at 
present  than  Aikin's  dictum, "  Large  hives 
will  not  control"  swarming.  If  Dadant, 
France.  Snell,  Post,  and  others  were  to  ex- 
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change  localities  with  me  they  too,  iu  a  few 
seasons,  would  surely  be  brought  to  realize 
that,  of  all  the  plans'yet  presented,  only  the 
application  of  some  very  i-adical  manipula- 
tion will  give  that  sure  swarm  control  adapt- 
ed to  a  large  business.  We  have  progressed 
to  this  point — one  manipulation  in  May  will 
control  until  the  arrival  of  the  flow  in  June, 
in  normal  seasons.  Then  one  or  two  manip- 
ulations in  June  will  prevent  all  colonies  not 
having  cells  from  getting  the  desire  to  swarm, 
and  cure  all  colonies  having  queen-cells  un- 
der way.  Our  new  system  (a  com1)inatiou 
and  varying  of  old  ideas)  keeps  bees,  l)rood, 
and  queen  all  on  the  old  stand — no  cessation 
of  laying,  yet  the  desire  to  swarm  is  satisfied. 
During  this  present  week  we  expect  to  apply 
this  treatment  to  at  least  half  of  our  yard  of 
125  colonies,  36  miles  from  home. 

"Horizontally  contractible  "  hives — say,  I 
have  been  all  through  that  theory,  in  practi- 
cal use  too.  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  again  >ise 
many  brood-coml)s  less  than  9^  inches  deep. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  large  hive  does  not 
"always  contain  a  large  colony  of  bees,"  yet 
it  is  just  as  true  that  such  is  tar  oftener  the 
case,  than  when  small  hives  are  used,  and 
.such  colonies  are  just  as  liable  to  swarm,  if 
not  more  certain  to,  than  colonies  in  small 
hives. 

If  Mr.  Hand's  system  ilemands  that  he 
"carry  around '■  his  little  Heddon  or  eight- 
frame'hive  "during  the  whole  year"'  I  would 
as  soon  be  a  porter  and  handle  satchels  and 
trunks.  We  do  not  "migrate"  to  that  ex- 
tent here.  After  an  extensive  use  of  divis- 
ible-brood-chamber hives  (I  use  some  yet)  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Dadant  is  correct!  when 
he  says  that  large  deep  frames  will  allow  a 
colony  to  ilevelop  greater  strength  than  a 
brood-nest  i-ontainiug  too  manj"  sticks  and 
spaces. 

As  to  swarm  control,  I  hope  I  violate  no 
confidence  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  Mr. 
Holtermann's  fellow-i^ountrymen,  w^ho  uses 
the  twelve-frame  hive  with  super-ventilators, 
similar  to  the  Holtermann  system,  wrote  to 
me  that  the  only  way  he  could  control  swarm- 
ing was  by  a  weekly  examination  of  brood- 
nests,  and  giving  room  and  ventilation  as  re- 
quired— italics  mine.  How  much  does  that 
say  for  large  hives  as  non-swarmers?  Again, 
we  are  gradually  introducing  a  little  more 
Carniolan  blood  into  our  yards;  but  if  they 
can  swarm  any  worse  than  the  Italians  we 
shall  be  surprised. 

As  they  average  uniformly  stronger,  an 
apiary  of  a  given  size  would,  if  left  to  itself, 
cast  more  swarms  than  an  apiary  of  Italians 
of  the  same  number;  but  which  is  better — a 
strong  colony  of  part  Carniolan  blood,  or  a 
weak  colony  of  pui-e  Italians?  We  can  well 
afford  the  little  time  required  for  a  positive 
swarm  control  if  we  have  strong  colonies — 
colonies  with  8  to  20  L.  frames  well  tilled 
with  brood  when  the  How  opens. 

Nearly  every  thing  else  in  Mr.  Holter- 
mann's splendid  articles  on  pages  3(55  and 
503  receives  my  hearty  endoi'sement;  yet  if 
one  wishes  very  large  hives  I  am  not  sure 
that   a    twelve-frame    L.    is    large    enough. 


Frank  Benton  says  that  the  thirteen-frame 
L.  hive  is  a  better  one. 

May  12  myself  and  assistant  spent  at  the 
apiary  of  W.  H.  Pennington,  of  Oregon. 
For  years  Mr.  P.  has  had  in  use  hundretls  of 
ten-frame  L.  hives,  and  80  thirteen-frame 
Dadant  hives,  the  latter  eiiual  in  (capacity  to 
two  eight-frame  L.  hives,  and  they  always 
averaged  the  best  crops — never  had  to  lie 
fed,  yet  would  sometimes  swarm.  Surely 
this  is  about  the  limit  in  size  for  a  single 
brood-nest,  yet  ineffective  as  a  positive  means 
of  swarm  control.  By  stacking  up  the  regu- 
lar ten-frame  hives,  Mr.  P.  thinks  that  he  se- 
cui'es  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  "huge"' 
brood-nests,  and  avoids  some  of  the  faults. 

Now  let  us  consider  Mr.  Aikin's  toy  hives 
with  the  little  stubby  unmanipulatable 
frames  of  the  Heddon  type.  Some  one  will 
be  advocating  a  hive  composed  of  two-inch 
shallow  frames,  I  suppose.  This  hive  has 
been  tleveloped  to  fit  a  special  system  of 
management — a  system  of  partial  or  com- 
plete swarm  control,  requiring  excessive 
handling  of  shallow  cases — a  system,  to  give 
my  guess,  that  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
pasr.  The  Aikin,  Alexander,  Holtermann 
idea  of  a  telescope  lid  shows  one  point  on 
which  men  can  agree. 

^leridiau.  Idaho. 


THE  ONE-POUND  SECTION,  AGAIN. 

A   Kejoinder  to  J.  A.  Green:  in  Favor  of 

Tall  Sections  because  they  Kun  Close 

to  the  One-pound  3Iark. 

BY   G.    C.    GREINEK. 

After  taking  up  so  much  space  with  the 
one-pounil-section  affair  I  almost  feel  guilty 
to  mention  it  again;  but  as  Mr.  Green  may 
take  it  that  )uy  ammunition  for  the  defense 
of  my  position  is  all  exploded,  I  will,  with 
the  permission  of  all  concerned,  comply  with 
his  request  and  try  to  set  liim  on  the  right 
track. 

Properly  speaking  we  have  no  one-pound 
sections;  but  for  convenience'  sake,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions, or  from  the  olden-times  bulk-honey 
chunks,  and  the  6,  8,  or  more  pound  glass 
boxes  of  a  later  period,  we  will  call  them 
that. 

Mr.  Green  wants  to  know,  page  725,  the 
size  of  the  one-pound  section.  That  depends 
very  much,  as  the  editor  would  say,  on  loca- 
tion and  season,  and  I  would  add  that  mucli 
more  ilepends  on  the  ability  of  the  individu- 
al. Even  in  a  less  bountiful  honey-tlow, 
with  the  proper  management  in  the  way  of 
strong  colonies,  judicious  adjustment  of 
storeroom,  feeding  back,  etc.,  we  need  not 
have  many  very  light  sections  unless  we  aim 
to  have  them  for  next  year's  baits.  So,  the 
size  of  the  one-pound  section  evei-ybody 
must  decide  for  himself  according  to  his 
skill.  However,  I  can  give  Mr.  G.  the  rule 
that  will  work  with  everybody  and  under  all 
circumstances.     It  is  this:    If    our  light  sec- 
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tioiis  weigh  approximately  2'Z  lbs.,  our  me- 
iliiuu  2i  lbs.,  and  our  heavy  ones  2(5  lbs.  to 
the  24-seetion  erate,  ami  ruu  about  like  that 
one  year  with  auothei*.  as  mine  do  and  have 
done  for  years,  that  is  what  I  call  a  '"one- 
pound  section,"'  antl  I  believe  everybody 
else,  unless  he  is  o\'eri-uled  by  his  own  prej- 
udice, would  do  the  same.  If  Mr.  Green "s 
24  set'tious  weigh  only  19  lbs.  they  are  too 
small  for  one-pound  sections,  no  matter 
what  their  size  may  be.  They  should  hold 
one-third  more.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  Mr.  G.  is  making  a  mistake  or  is  mis- 
managing his  business,  but  the  contrary.  If 
his  tratle  calls  for  sections  of  that  weight,  it 
is  to  his  own  interest  to  produce  them,  and 
it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  and  honor- 
able to  do  so:  but  I  don't  believe  Mr.  G. 
would  expect  a  full  pound  price  for  them. 
We  must  cater  to  the  demands  of  the  con- 
suming public,  be  it  16,  13,  or  8  oz.  sections. 
What  I  oppose,  ami  strongly  so,  is  the  idea 
of  selling  13  oz.  of  honey  in  the  shape  of  a 
three-quarter-tilled  one-pound  section  under 
the  cover  of  deception,  leading  the  purchaser 
on  in  the  belief  that  he  is  getting  a  pound  of 
honey.  This  is  what  I  denounce  as  a  genu- 
ine fraud. 

Mr.  Green  asks:  "Then  why  foster  this 
idea  of  a  one-pound  section"  by  such  talk? 
Logically  we  may  not  be  using  just  exactly 
the  proper  terms;  but  could  Mr.  G.  tell  us  in 
what  better  way  we  could  describe  16,  13, 
and  8  oz.  sections'/  Besides,  we  are  simply 
following  up  an  established  old-time  custom 
which  dates  back  to  the  days  when  honey 
was  actually  retailed  by  weight  in  bulk. 
People  call  at  my  wagon  and  inquire, "How 
do  you  sell  comb  honey  a  pound?"  I  give 
the  price  per  section,  and,  if  satisfactory 
they  will  invariably  say,  "Well,  give  me  one, 
two,  or  more  pounds,"  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  I  hand  out  that  many  sections.  Now, 
should  I  call  these  people  to  account  with  a 
long  lecture,  showing  them  the  fallacy  of 
using  improper  terms,  when  there  is  no  harm 
done,  and  as  long  as  we  understand  one 
another  perfectly  well'.'  I  know  what  they 
mean,  and  they  know  what  I  understand: 
and  you  know  it  always  pleases  people  to  let 
them  have  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Green  is  ({uite  right  in  presuming  that 
I  had  no  experience  with  more  than  one  size 
of  section.  It  always  has  been  my  aim  to 
produce  a  section  that  would  give  my  cus- 
tomers one  pound  of  honey  for  a  one-pound 
price.  The  only  experience  with  different 
sizes  I  ever  had  was  nearly  thirtj^  years  ago, 
when  the  one-pound  package  had"  begun  to 
be  more  generally  called  for,  and  we  tried 
to  find  out  what  size  of  section  would  come 
the  nearest,  taking  it  one  year  with  another, 
to  hold  one  pound  of  honey.  After  (|uite  a 
number  of  years'  experimenting  bac-k  and 
forth  we  found  that  in  (nir  case  a  4J  xoX  If 
section,  Avith  i-inch  leeway,  and  usetl  be- 
tween solid  wood  separators  would  be  the 
looked-for  "one-pound  section."  In  later 
years,  since  we  have  been  a  little  more  initi- 
ated into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  bee-keep- 
ing, I  think  we  can  do    al)out    as  well  with 


4X5  as  we  did  formei'ly  with  4jx5-inch  sec- 
tions. 

In  the  statement  concerning  his  World's 
Fair  honey,  Mr.  Green  gives  us  some  very 
good  points  for  his  own  conviction,  provid- 
ing he  will  accept  the  argument  and  not 
prove  the  old  saying, "  Convince  a  man 
against  his  will,  etc.,"  to  be  true.  He  says, 
"Ten  cases  of  honey,  34  sections  to  the  case! 
weighing  exactly  19  lbs.  net."  This  would 
make  H  or  ^^  over  |  11).  for  each  section. 
Wouldn't  this  be  close  enough  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  to  call  them  £-11).  sections"/ 

But  let  us  go  one  step  further.  If  Mr.  G. 
competed  for  the  gold  medal  with  his  honey, 
it  is  very  evident  that  he  selected  the  very 
choicest  of  perhaps  several  tons  of  honey. 
The  next  grade,  therefore,  would  naturally 
be  somewhat  lighter,  weighing  probaljly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  18  lbs.  to  the  crate,  or 
Jl  per  section.  Would  Mr.  G.  consent  to 
call  these  J-ll).  sections?  To  be  sure,  his 
next  grade,  if  he  has  any,  would  be  a  little 
below  the  average;  but  all  would  run  i-lose 
enough  to  13  oz.  so  that  w^e  could  call  them 
with  all  propriety  a  f-lb.  section  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  kinds. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  taken 
a  few  finished  sections  from  some  of  my  col- 
onies. Taking  particular  notice  of "  their 
weight,  I  estimated  them  to  average  a  trifie 
over  16  oz.,  and,  to  be  a  little  more  precise 
about  it,  I  placed  the  first  13  sections  on  the 
scales.  They  tipped  the  beam  at  12^  lbs. 
All  the  rest  were  so  near  like  them  that  no 
difference  could  be  noticed  by  the  eye. 
W'ould  Mr.  Green  consider  these  entitled  to 
be  called  "pound-sections"? 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  these 
sections  are  of  4jXo-in.  pattern  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  the  regular  4x5  size, 
which  I  shall  probably  adopt  hereafter,  will 
crowd  the  one-pound  mark  still  a  little  closer. 

LaSalle,  N.  Y. 


AVHITE  AND  SWEET  CLOVER. 


Is  there  any  Difference  in  the  Color  of  the 
Honey? 

[The  two  following  letters  will  explain 
themselves.  — Ed  .  ] 

Mr.  A.  L.  Amos: — I  should  like  a  little  in- 
formation on  sweet  clover.  Your  article  on 
page  884  inspired  this  letter.  You  speak  as 
though  the  yellow  variety,  if  planted  where 
white  clover  is  abundant,  would  interfere 
with  the  white  by  the  honej'  Ijeing  mixed. 
Now,  if  the  yellow  did  bloom  at  the  same 
time  as  the  white,  would  the  mixture  inter- 
fere in  any  sense  with  the  .sale  in  any  way 
but  by  the  fiavor?  Is  the  color  of  yellow- 
sweet-clover  honej'  any  different  from  the 
white?  We  have  worlds  of  the  white;  but 
this,  with  other  seasons,  is  not  a  white-clover 
year — not  a  bee  working  on  it.  I  propose  to 
plant  a  quantity  of  either  the  white  or  the 
yellow  sweet:  and  if  the  flavor  of  the  yellow 
is  the  only  (objection  to  it,  then  I  will  plant 
both  and  have  a  continuous  yield.     I  should 
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not  waut  auy  flora  that  would  spoil  the 
white  clover  when  it  does  happen  to  blossom 
and  yield.  E.  H.  Dewey. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  July  5,  1906. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Dctvey: — I  suppose  that,  in  that 
-article  you  mention,  I  was  deferring  to  a 
popular  idea  that  a  sweet-clover  admixture 
is  not  desirable.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
sweet-clover  honey,  white  or  yellow,  can  not 
injure  white-clover  honey,  because  it  is  as 
tine  in  appearance  and  flavor  as  the  white 
-clover  itself. 

ifJThe  honey  I  am  getting  now  is  of  a  trans- 
lucent gold' color,  not  unlike  Dadant's  foun- 
■dation  when  you  cut  into  a  comb;  and  as  it 
runs  out  on  the  plate  it  is  hardly  darker  than 
the  white  of  an  egg.  It  has  a  slightly  green- 
ish cast.  In  flavor  I  consider  it  incompar- 
able; but  then  I  am  what  might  be  called  "  a 
sweet-clover  crank" — certainly  an  enthusiast. 

Of  cour.se,  I  don't  get  sweet-clover  honey 
pure  and  simple:  but  there  is  enough  of  it, 
especially  of  the  yellow  kind,  to  make  itself 
felt  if  it  were  o])jectionable.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience with  sweet  clover  for  upwaixl  of  12 
years;  and  if  it  ever  fails  to  yield  nectar  I 
have  not  observed  it.  It  is  very  dry  here 
now,  but  the  nectar  is  coming  in  freely. 

Don't  take  my  testimony  as  to  the  quality 
of  sweet-clover  honey.  I  can  refer  you  to  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  late  Thos.  G.  New- 
man, who  wrote  in  his  book, "  Bees  and  Hon- 
ey," concerning  the  little  white  Dutch  clover, 
•'Its  honey  is  excelled  only  by  that  from 
sweet  clover."  When  such  a  man  as  New- 
man sets  sweet-clover  honey  in  the  verj^ 
front' rank,  one  need  hax'dly  be  afi'aid  of  ad- 
mixture. My  honey  always  commands  top 
prices  here  and  it  comes  in  competition  with 
the  finest  alfalfa  honey  from  Colorado  and 
elsewhere. 

Now,  if  you  will  send  your  inquiry,  together 
with  my  reply,  to  Gleanings,  it  may  help 
some  others  plac^ed  as  you  are. 

Comstock,  Neb.         '  A.  L.  Amos. 

[Samples  of  sweet-clover  honey— that  is, 
honey  from  the  one  source  only,  that  have 
been  submittetl  to  me  had  a  sort  of  greenish 
■i-ast,  and  the  flavor  was  strongly  aromatic. 
But  a  small  amount  of  this  flavor  in  any 
good  white  honey  gives  it  a  quality  that  is 
•delicious.  Sweet  clover  is  the  best  flavoring 
honey  in  the  world.  Any  mild  white  honey 
"can  be  improved  Ijy  putting  a  little  of  it  in. 

The  bees  belougmg  to  the  editor  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  gathered  considera- 
ble sweet  clover,  and  every  time  I  visited 
Bro.  York  he  had  on  his  table  a  blend  of 
sweet  clover  and  white  clover.  It  was  too 
good  to  sell,  I  judge,  and  therefore  he  kept 
it  almost  exclusively  for  his  own  family  use. 

Our  correspondent  says  he  does  not  get 
sweet  clover  pure  and  simple.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  a  pure  article  would  be  too  aro- 
matic. It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  he 
has  a  l)lend  of  sweet  clover  and  white  clo- 
ver. The  honey  referred  to  by  the  late 
Thomas  G.  Newman  must  have  been  a  mix- 
ed honey  rather  than  the  pure  stufl". — Ed.] 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  BEE   LICENSE. 

How  It  Permits  the  Exclusive  Use  of  Bee 
Pastiiraare. 


BY  K.   BEUHNE. 


Dr.  Miller,  some  years  ago,  suggested  in 
Gleanings  that  it  might  be  possible  to  se- 
cure to  a  l)ee-keeper  in  some  way  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  bee-forage  in  the  radius  of 
the  flight  of  his  bees,  and  it  may  interest 
you  to  learn  that,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Apiarists'  Association,  we  have  now  in  force 
(since  March  1)  in  this  State  of  Victoria  a 
law  regulating  the  bee-keeping  industry  on  jy 
State-owneil  lands.  Provision  is  made  two 
ways  in  the  interests  of  apiarists — by  bee- 
site  licenses  and  bee-range  licenses.  A  bee- 
keeper may,  on  payment  of  two  and  a  half 
shillings  a' year,  obtain  the  right  to  occupy 
one  or  more  acres  of  ground  as  a  site  for  an 
apiary  on  any  forest  reserve,  any  other 
crown  lands,  or  any  State-owned  lanil  leased 
to  pastoral  tenants.  This  bee-site  license 
gives  the  apiarist  legal  occupation;  and  if 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  auy  competition  of 
other  apiarists  it  is  all  he  needs,  if  he  wish- 
es to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  bee-pas- 
ture he  may  apply  for  a  bee-range  license. 
This  license  covers  a  distance  of  one  mile  in 
every  tlirection.  and  the  annual  payment  is 
one  half-penny  for  every  acre  included  in 
this  I'adius.  and  no  other  bee-site  license  or 
bee-range  lit-ense  is  there  issued  liy  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  less  distance  than  two  miles. 
If  any  pastoral  tenant  of  the  State  intends 
to  clear  or  ring- bark  any  trees,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  any 
bee-keeper  within  two  miles,  so  that  sucli 
bee-keeper  may  appeal  or  protest  against 
the  proposed  destruction  of  honey-producing 
flora,  at  a  laud-b(jard. 

To  prevent  monopolies  the  number  of  bee- 
sites  or  bee-ranges  which  may  he  granted 
to  any  one  person  or  company  is  limited  to 
three'  Bee-keepers  whose  apiaries  are  on 
privately  owned  land  adjoining  State  lands 
may  alsw  take  out  bee-range  licenses. 

We  are  at  present..drawing  upon  us  a  good 
deal  of  animosity  from  cattle  and  sheep  men 
leasing  State  lands,  liecause  we  oppose  the        _ 
killing  of  the  trees,  which,  w^hile  it  improves        ■ 
somewhat  the  grass  upon  which  the  lessees        1 
depend,  destroys  our  almost  only  honey-re- 
source.    In  the  cases  which  so  far  have  come 
before  the   Department  of  Lantls  the  deci- 
sions have  been  in  favor  of  the  bee-keepers. 

These  strained  relations  will  disappear 
with  time,  and  every  bee-keeper  on  State 
lands  can,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
annually,  secure  the  full  return  fi'om  his 
range,  and  keep  a  possibly  neglected  and 
diseased  apiary  two  miles  away. 

Tooborac.  Victoria,  Australia. 

[What  is  done  in  Australia  could  be  done 
here.     If   the  plan  works  out   satisfactorily  ' 

aci'oss  the  water,  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  might  do  well  to  formulate  a 
recommendation  to  our  national  government. 
There  will  soon  be  one  or  two  more  articles 
on  this  subject. —  Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  MICHIGAN. 


A  Visit  to  the  Home  of  E.  D.  Townsend; 
the  Gasoline  Extraotoi'-eiiirine  Tested. 


BY  H.   H.   ROOT. 


Last  spring  at  the  Northern  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers' convention  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend,  of 
Remi;s,  invited  me  to  make  him  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  next  extracting  season,  and  see  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  of  bee-keeping  in 
Michigan.  Thinking  this  would  be  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  give  the  new  gasoline- 
engines  for  running  the  extractors  a  thoi'- 
ough  trial  I  had  one  sent  on  ahead  by  freight, 
which,  fortunately,  arrived  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  9,  just  al^out  four  hours  before  I  did 
myself. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  no  home  yard,  his  bees 
being  all  in  out-apiaries  scattered  around  in 
localities  which    he   finds   by  experience  are 


to  the  yard  where  enough  honey  was  capped 
to  begin  extracting.  At  first  the  road  led 
through  some  of  the  most  extensive  potato 
and  bean  fields  that  I  have  ever  seen:  but  as 
we  got  further  out  from  the  town  every  thing 
began  to  look  more  and  more  wild,  until 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  rough  under- 
brush and  small  trees  that  had  grown  up  aft- 
er the  lumber  had  been  cut  off  years  before. 
By  this  time  the  road  was  but  a  narrow  track 
in  the  sand.  Finally  we  turned  abruptly  to 
the  left  and  followed  the  road  through  the 
brush,  until,  on  turning  again,  down  a  little 
hill,  we  came  upon  a  clearing  in  which  was 
the  apiary,  completely  surrounded  by  young 
trees.  See  Fig.  1.  A  neat-looking  honey- 
house  about  the  center  of  the  apiary  made 
the  picture  complete.  Fig.  2  is  a  closer  view 
of  the  building. 

It  will. pay  to  look  at  this  honey-house  more 
carefully.     It  seems  like  a  very  substantial 


FIG.   1. — PARTIAL    VIEW    OK   ONE    OF   THE    OUT-YAKUS    OF   E.    1^.    TOW^NSEND,    REMUS,    MICH. 


the  best.  He  has  one  yard  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  Remus;  another  four  miles  east,  one 
four  miles  west,  and  one  three  miles  north, 
while  there  is  still  another  much  further 
north,  near  Kalkaska.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  Mr.  Townsend  as  a  man  who 
insists  on  having  strong  colonies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extracted  honey  as  well  as  of 
comb  honey,  and  one  who  constantly  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  producing  a  better  quality  of 
honey.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  he  does  very 
little  manipulating  of  combs;  for,  as  he  says, 
he  does  not  believe  in  tearing  a  hive  all  to 
pieces  every  little  while  just  to  see  how  the 
bees  are  getting  along. 

Early  the  first  morning  we  loaded  the  lit- 
tle engine  on  to  the  wagon,  took  a  can  of 
gasoline,  and  started  on  the  four-mile  drive 


building,  put  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it 
is  more  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  made, 
with  two  others  just  like  it,  in  a  shop  during 
the  winter,  and  hauled  to  its  present  location 
in  a  wagon.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  taken  apart  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
gable  roof,  of  course,  is  in  two  parts,  making, 
with  the  four  sides,  only  six  large  pieces  to 
handle.  The  whole  structure  is  held  together 
with  l)olts. 

Different  kinds  of  building-paper  were  ex- 
perimented with  for  a  lining  to  keep  out 
bees,  etc.;  but  tar  paper  was  finally  decided 
upon,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only  bee- 
tight  but  mouse-tight  as  well.  Since  the  tar 
paper  has  been  on,  no  mice  or  ants  have  been 
seen.  It  was  feared  that  the  black  paper 
might  make  it  pretty  hot  inside,  when  the 
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FIG,  2.— A  PORTABLE     HONEY-HOUSE     THAT     MAY     BE     TAKEN     APART     AND     LOADED   ON   A 

WAGON  IN   HALF   AN,  HOUR. 


FIG,  3. — A    UNK-UoKSE-POWEU   GASOLINE-ENGINE    FOR    DRIVING    A   HONEY-EXTKACTuR. 
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sun  was  shining  bright:  but  it  seemed  as  eool 
as  any  building  of  its  size  could  l)e.  Of 
course,  the  dark  walls  do  not  reflect  as  much 
light  as  white  ones  would:  but  with  the  large 
ventilators  or  windows  covered  with  wire 
cloth  thei"e  is  an  abundance  of  light.  The 
smell  of  the  paper  is  not  offensive,  and  does 
not  make  the  honey  taste  in  the  least. 

Well,  we  carried  the  engine  insitle  and 
soon  had  it  connected  with  the  four-frame 
extractor  already  in  position.  (At  present 
Mr.  Townsend  has  a  four-frame  extractor  at 
each  yard,  but  thinks  of  purchasing  an  eight- 
frame  for  next  year,  with  an  engine,  and 
taking  the  whole  outfit 
from  yard  to  yard  on 
the  wagon.) 

A  loose  belt  is  used: 
and  to  start  the  reel 
cari'ying  the  combs,  it 
is  necessary  only  to 
step  on  the  treadle  con- 
nected by  a  wire  to  the 
idler  so  that  the  belt 
is  tightened,  and  then 
go  aliout  other  work, 
allowing  the  extractor 
to  run  as  long  as  is  nec- 
essary. After  the  bas- 
kets are  reversed  with 
the  lever,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  combs  ex- 
tracted, the  reel  is 
stopped  by  releasing 
the  treadle  and  apply- 
ing the  brake.  See 
Fig.  3. 

Since  the  engine  runs 
continuously,  some 

might  think  that  too 
much  gasoline  is  used: 
but  hardly  more  than 
a  quart  is  used  a  day. 
so  the  fuel  item  is  not 
important. 

We  had  absolutely 
no  trouble  whatever 
with  the  engine.  It 
requii'es  no  attention: 
and  after  being  started 
it  need  not  be  looketl 
after  except  to  till  up 
the  lubricator  alwut 
once  a  day.  Mr.  Town- 
send's  youngest  son.  a 
Ijoy  about  ten  years  old. 
was  able  to  start  it 
without  any  trouble. 
So.  instead  of  being  so  warm  that  the  per- 
spiration dropped  from  our  faces,  we  were 
fanned  by  the  breeze  from  the  reel. 

I  believe  any  one  who  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  uncapping  could  easily  take  entire 
charge  of  the  combs  from  the  time  that  they. 
enter  the  extracting-house  until  they  are 
empty.  This  depends,  of  course,  upon  his 
skill  in  wielding  the  knife  and  also  upon  the 
size  of  the  extractor. 

THE    UNCAPPING-CAN. 

Mr.  Townsend's  uncapping-can  is  a  cheap 
affair,  but  it's  a  good  one  too — just  a  ci'ack- 


er-barrel  with  two  sticks  nailed  across  the 
top  to  I'est  the  frames  on.  It  stands  in  a 
galvanized-iron  tub,  so  that  the  honey  leaks 
through  the  staves  into  the  tub. 

When  the  barrel  is  full,  two  men  lift  it  on 
to  two  sticks  over  another  tvil)  so  that  it  may 
drain  still  more. 

A  COMB-HOLDEK. 

Many  will  be  interested  in  the  comb-hold- 
er as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  After  the  comb  is 
uncapped  it  is  set  in  the  stand  as  shown,  so 
that  the  dripping  honey  will  run  down  on  to 
the  galvanized-iron  pan  antl  then  through 
the  tube  in  the  center  to  the  pail  beneath. 


FIG.    4. — FUAJIE-HOLDEK   FOK     CATCHING   THE    DKIP 
CAPPED   COMBS. 


FROM    UN- 


The  pail  is  emptied,  when  full,  into  the  main 
tank.  This  saves  all  drip,  and  provides  a 
convenient  stand  for  holding  the  uncapped 
combs. 

GENTLE    HYBRIDS. 

,  p    Every  extracted-honey  producer — yes,  and 

I  f  every  comb-honey  producer  as  well,  ought 

'  f  to    see    Mr.    Townsend    handle    bees.      One 

'  •  would   think    he    kept    only  leather-colored 

Italians  or  Caucasians — in  fact.  I  don't  see 

how  bees  could  be  more  gentle.     And  yet, 

imagine  my  surprise  to  find  that  they  avei'- 

aged  only  one  yellow  band.     Some  had  none, 
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and  some  two  or  three:  they  were  hybrids, 
and  hustlers  too.  Now,  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member 1  have  associated  in  my  mind  the 
word  "hyln-id"  with  the  words  "cross," 
"sting."  "stings,"  etc.:  and  when  1  remark- 
ed that  1  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  gentle 
hybrids  Mr.  Townsend  said,  in  that  quiet 
way  of  his,  "Well.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  gentleness  depended  almost  as  much 
upon  the  handling  as  upon  the  race."  i 
could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  right  when 
I  saw  the  careful  way  in  which  he  worked. 
He  is  in  no  sense  a  lightning  operator,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  can  accomplish  a  good 
deal  in  a  day  too.  He  believes  that  conliniicd 
careful  handling  will  make  any  bees  gentle, 
and  that  time  is  saved  in  the  long  run. 


CLEAUING  THE  SUPERS  OF  BEES. 

When  i-eady  to  take  off  a  super  of  extract- 
ing-coml)s  he  carefully  removes  the  cover 
and  blows  smoke  down  between  the  frames. 
This  is  continued  until  aljout  90  per  cent  of 
the  bees  have  gone  down,  when  the  upper 
story  is  (juickly  removed  before  the  bees 
have  time  to  return,  and  is  set  to  one  side. 
By  the  time  the  frames  are  lifted  out  to 
In-ush  (notice  there  is  no  tiresome  shaking 
with  this  methotl)  there  are  but  few  bees  on 
them,  and  this  part  of  the  work  then  is  great- 
ly simplitied. 

"  Right  here  there  is  a  kink  connected  with 
the  l)rushing  of  frames  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning. It  is  not  nt^i-essarv  *^o  turn  the 
frame  over  after  brushing  one  side,  for  both 


FIG.  5 — E.  D.  TOWNSEND   SHOWING   HOW    TO   HOLD   A   FKAME    WHILE    BRUSHING   IT. 
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sides  may  he  l)rushed  without  chaiiging  the 
position  of  the  frame  very  miaeh.  In  llftino; 
out  a  frame,  take  hold  of  the  top-bar  just  in- 
side the  end-bar,  with  the  thuml)s  and  tirst 
fingers:  now  let  go  with  the  right  hand  and 
proceed  to  l)rush  without  changing  the  tin- 
ger-hold  in  the  least.  Fig.  5  will  show  how 
the  frame  is  held  and  Innished.  It  will  lie 
noticed  that  there  is  but  very  little  change 
when  the  nearest  side  is  brushed  as  in  Fig.  0. 
A  quick  sweep  is  given  down  tirst  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  with  Imt  very  little  ef- 
fort. This  is  much  easier  antl  quicker  than 
the  old  way.  Possil)ly  there  are  others  also 
who  have  "caught  on"  to  this  trick. 

UNCAPPING;  HOW  TO  SEPARATE  THE  UNRIPE 
HONEY  FRO:\l   THE  RIPE. 

A  careful  look  at  Fig  •")  will  show  the  wide 
spacing  of  the  frames  and  the  bulged  combs. 
Mr.  Townsend  is  in  favor  of  plain  unspaced 
all-wood  frames  for  the  extract! ng-supers, 
and  uses  only  eight  to  a  ten-frame  super.  In 
this  way  the  combs  ai'e  all  very  thick  and 
therefore  easy  to  uncap. 

The  comb  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  only  about 
half  sealed.  Insteail  of  uncapping  the  sealeil 
part  and  extracting  all  the  honey  at  once, 
mixing  the  thin  unripe  honey  with  that  which 
is  fully  ripened,  Mr.  Townsend  always  runs 
sm^h  combs  through  another  extractor  before 
uncapping,  thus  getting  all  the  unripe  honey 
by  itself.  In  the  light  colonies,  the  bulk  of 
the  honey  may  be  unripe,  and  the  combs, 
then,  should  be  run  first  through  a  four- 
frame  extractor,  then  uncapped  anil  the 
smaller  amount  of  thick  honey  taken  out  in 
a  two-frame  machine.  In  tlie  strong  (colo- 
nies, on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  tlie  hon- 
ey will  be  capped  over,  and  the  combs  should 
tirst  be  run  through  the  two-frame  extractor, 
then  uncapped  and  finally  run  through  the 
four-frame  to  remove  that  which  was  fully 
ripened. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

The  use  of  the  excluders  can  best  l)e  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Townsend  in  his  own  words. 

About  one-half  of  our  extracted-honey  colonies  are 
provided  with  queen-excluding-  honey-boards.  Such 
colonies  work  well  about  two  out  of  three  years;  but 
in  the  swarming-  season  we  have  to  keep  a  man  at  the 
yards  where  uueen-excluders  are  used,  on  account  of 
excessive  swarming. 

Where  no  (lueen-excluder  is  used  our  tirst  upper 
story  is  put  on  early.  This  discourages  swarming,  as 
the  queen  has  unlimited  range  through  two  stories. 
Now,  were  we  to  lift  this  second  story  up  when  tilled 
with  brood  and  honey,  and  put  an  empty  story  of 
combs  in  between,  the  (jueen  would  take  possession 
as  in  the  first  place.  The  results  would  be,  were  this 
system  of  lifting  up  and  putting  empties  next  to  the, 
brood-nest  continued  clear  through  the  season,  that 
the  queen  would  desert  the  brood-nest  and  take  per- 
manent possession  above.  Now,  to  hold  the  queen i 
below  is  very  simple  when  you  know  how.  Our  tirst 
upper  story  is  put  on  about  May  2.5,  usually;  and  as  we 
have  empty  combs  to  hold  the  crop  we  do  not  extract 
until  the  last  half  of  July.  You  will  see  by  these 
dates  that  the  first  and  even  the  second  lot  of  brood 
has  ample  time  to  hatch  out  and  be  tilled  with  honey, 
provided  the  (iueen  is  crowded  down  below  as  the 
honey  season  advances.  This  is  how  we  manage 
when  our  two-story  colony  mentioned  above  needs  a 
third  story  (second  upper  story).  Place  it  on  top. 
By  this  time  the  queen  is  crowded  out  of  the  second 
story  down  into  the  brood-nest,  and  will  never  go  into 
this  third  or  subsequent  stories;  then,  toward  the 
close  of  the  season  let  them  get  a  little  crowded  for 


FIG.  6. — HOW   TO    BRUSH    BOTH   SIDES   WITH- 
OUT  CHANGING   THE   POSITION   OF 
THE   COMB. 

room.  This  is  essential,  as  we  want  our  honey  fin- 
ished and  capped  over,  for  too  much  room  toward  the 
last  of  the  season  means  large  quantities  of  unsealed 
honey;  and  unsealed  honey,  no  matter  how  long  left 
on  the  hive,  lacks  that  aroma  and  fine  flavor  found 
only  in  well-ripened  honey. 

GETTING     COMBS    BUILT    FROM    FOUNDATION. 

Mr.  Townsend  can  also  describe  this  bet- 
ter than  I  can.     Here  is  his  plan  in  full: 

When  a  new  yard  is  being-  started,  and  we  need 
extraeting-combs  for  it,  as  many  wired  frames  of  full 
sheets  of  foundation  are  provided  as  we  think  we 
shall  need.  Now,  half  of  these  upper  stories  of 
foundation  that  have  full  sets  of  combs  are  taken 
to  an  established  yard  and  exchanged  for  combs. 
This   leaves   two    yards    with    half   foundation    and 
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half  drawn  combs  for  their  upper  stories.  Now, 
the  upper  stories  at  both  of  these  yards  are  ar- 
ranged with  two  combs  on  each  outside,  and  four 
frames  of  foundation  in  the  center  of  each  of  their 
upper  stories.  With  this  arrangement  we  shall  get 
only  one  side  of  two  combs  bulged,  and  the  same 
number  of  frames  of  foundation  correspondingly  thin. 
The  honey-lvHife  will  level  the  bulged  comb,  and  the 
two  thin  sides  of  the  foundation  can  be  placed  facing 
each  other  in  the  center  of  the  upper  story,  and  they 
will  be  drawn  out  into  full  combs  the  next  time  used. 
This  plan  is  much  better  than  alternating  combs 
with  foundation;  for  with  the  alternating  plan,  many 
times,  the  foundation  comes  through  the  season  with 
very  little  being  done  to  it,  while  the  combs  will  be 
bulged  out  nearly  twice  their  usual  thickness. 


HOAV  TO   PUT  UP  COMB   HONEY 
SHIPMENT. 


FOR 


Some  Ri;y;ht  and  Wroii^  AVays. 


BY    E.    K.    HOOT. 


Ill  the  half-tone  is  a  carrier  of  honey 
evened  up  as  it  was  sent  us  l\y  ('.  JM.  Niehols, 
of  Addi.s<)n,  Mich.  The  honey  put  up  by 
this  luaii  is  always  i-arefully  scraped  ami 
grailed,  well  packed,  anil  liivarial)ly  arrives 
in  tirst-(*lass  condition.  In  order  that  others 
may  profit  by  his  experience  I  took  a  photo 
of  one  of  the  carriers  after  it  had  been  open- 
ed up,  and  the  same  ajjpears  below. 

The  carrier  or  crate  is  the  regular  style 
that  is  furnished  by  supply-manufacturers. 
The  cases,  after  lieing  tilled  with  sections, 
have  a  separator  put  l)ack  of  the  last  row, 
and  this  is  cushioned  against  the  sections  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  rolls  of  paper.     There 


is  nothing  new  about  this,  for  it  is  an  old 
trick  of  the  trade,  but  it  is  a  precaution  too 
often  unobserved. 

After  the  cases  have  the  covers  nailed  on 
they  are  carefully  wrapped  in  newspaper, 
and  packed  closely  together  in  the  center  of 
the  crate.  Under  and  around  this  compact 
mass  is  a  cushion  of  straw  and  paper  so 
that,  if  the  carrier  gets  an  unusually  heavy 
jar,  the  honey  will  receive  little  or  no  dam- 
age. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Nichols' 
honey  invariably  brings  the  highest  market 
price.  We  do  not  have  to  scrape  and  re- 
grade  it.  Indeed,  it  can  be  sent  out  to  the 
trade  just  as  it  comes. 

While  there  are  many  bee-keepers  who  are 
just  as  particular  as  Mr.  Nichols,  and  who 
put  up  just  as  tine  honey,  yet  there  are  alt(j- 
gether  too  many  who  put  up  their  crop  in 
any  old  way,  in  miserable  col)bled-up  cases, 
either  hanil-made  or,  if  made  at  the  planing- 
mill.  are  cut  with  a  coarse-tooth  saw  that 
tears  its  way  through  the  wood.  First  im- 
pressions are  lasting,  it  is  said,  and  a  con- 
signee who  receives  a  lot  of,  we  will  say, 
hrst-class  honey  put  up  in  such  cases,  is  al- 
most sure  to  knock  t>ft'  a  cent  or  two  from 
the  entire  shipment.  If  one  desires  to  do 
his  own  work,  let  him  by  all  lueans  use  a 
block  and  sandpaper.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  nice  facttory  cases  are  often  all 
smeared  up  with  dirt,  dust,  and  honey  drip- 
pings. It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  go 
over  each  case  with  sandpaper,  and  clean 
them  up;  then  to   keep    them    from    getting 
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THE    WAY    \  KltNdN    BIKT    PILES    HIS   SUPERS   OF    COMB   HONEY   IX    HIS     HOXEY-HorSE 

IT   IS   TAKEN    FROM    THE    HIVE. 


fly-specked  or  dust-covered,  each  case  should 
be  wrapped  in  paper  as  shown  in  the  ilhis- 
tration. 

Just  a  little  pains,  a  little  extra  time,  com- 
bined with  a  little  Ijrains.  will  make  a  differ- 
ence of  one  or  two  cents  per  pound  on  honey 
— a  difference  enough  to  equal  anvwhere 
from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  carrier. 

LETTING   COMB  HONEY   CURE   OR   RIPEN    AFT- 
ER  IT   IS   OFF   THE   HIVE. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  a  little  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of   the  storage  of  comb 


honey  immediately  after  taking  it  off  the 
hive.  J.  A.  Green  showed  some  very  neat 
storage-cases  that  provide  a  large  amount  of 
ventilation.  Others  averred  they  preferred 
to  pile  the  supers  criss-(;ross  one  on  top  of  the 
other  as  fast  they  were  taken  off  the  hive. 
Happening  to  be  down  to  Vernon  Burt's 
apiary  I  took  a  peep  into  his  honey-house, 
and  saw  how  he  had  his  comb  honey  nicely 
put  away,  pending  the  time  when  he 'could 
grade  and  scrape  the  sections.  I  turned  the 
camera  on  it.  and  the  result  is  recorded 
above. 
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It  is  a  very  simple  arrangement,  liut  it  is 
one  of  tlie  little  trieks  of  the  trade  that  are 
worth  knowing  and  worth  practicing.  The 
snpers,  when  piled  thus,  allow  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  between  the  rows  of  sections 
and  between  the  supers. 

Those  here  shown  are  just  as  they  came 
from  the  hive  with  the  fences  between  the 
sections.  Then  at  Mr.  Burt's  leisure  he  takes 
down  the  honey,  grades  and  scrapes  it,  and, 
last  of  all,  cases  it.  But  lately  he  has  not 
had  much  to  case,  for  his  customei's  come 
right  to  his  bee-yard,  taking  the  honey  at 
retail  tlirect  from  the  supei"s. 


A  REMARKABLE    SET   OF 
INO-COMBS. 


EXTRACT- 


Third-prize  Photo.  Class  B. 


BY  <i.   B.   WOODBURY. 


In  producing  these  combs  of  honey  I 
wished  especially  to  secure  thin  strips  of 
comb  to  be  used  in  jars,  such  as  are  shown 
in  the  foreground  of  the  photo.  I  failed  to 
note  the  time  taken  to  get  these  frames 
tilled  out,  l)ut  it  was  not  long,  for  no  travel- 
stain  appeared  on  any  of  the  combs.  This 
honey,  put  up  as  described,  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  Portland,  Ore.  The  fi'ames 
were  prepared  with  half-inch  strips  of  foun- 
dation for  starters,  and  the  whole  ten  put  in 
upper  story  at  once  after  taking  out  a  full 
super  of  extracting-combs.  The  colony  was 
very  strong,  all  frames  drawn  together,  and 


combs  straight  and   almost  completely  seal- 
ed.    The    (H)lony  afterward    gave  a  super  of 
ideal  sections,  well  tilled. 
Glendale,  Cal. 

[This  is  really  a  remarkable  piece  of  work 
on  the  part  of  one  colony  of  bees — especially 
so  as  these  fine  combs  were  built  from  nar- 
row starters  of  foundation.  Had  full  sheets 
])een  used  instead,  foundation  reaching  clear 
to  the  bott(jm-bar,  the  result  would  not  have 
been  so  surprising.  Mr.  Woodbury  said  the 
colony  was  a  strong  one,  and,  indeed,  it 
must  have  been;  and  in  order  to  get  every 
thing  sealed  so  perfectly,  the  bees  were 
probably  allowed  to  be  cramped  for  room. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  examination 
of  the  haif-tone,  the  bees  built  store  or  drone 
comb  below  the  narrow  strips  of  foundation. 
This  would  be  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances.— Ed.] 

««»»» 

THE  AMERICAN    BREEDERS"  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


A  Special  Committee  on  Breeding  Bees  and 
Other  Insects. 


BY  STEPHEN  N.  GREEN. 


Here  is  an  organization  that  deserves  the 
most  hearty  support  of  evei'y  bee-keeper. 
The  question  of  better  6ec.s  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  livery  periodical  devoted  to  bee 
culture  is  crammed  with  information  regard- 
ing new  appliances,  new  methods  of  work, 
and  new  discoveries — all  very  impoi'tant  and 
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uecerisary  iu  their  phic-es,  but  how  few  ami 
far  between  are  articles  dealing  with  the 
real  vital  siil)jeet — au  improved  inseetl 

Great  strides  have  lieeu  made  iu  the  past 
eentviry  in  animal-breeding.  Plant-breeding 
in  less  than  a  decade  has  become  a  science; 
but  bee-breeding?  Has  the  bee  been  im- 
proved within  the  past  fifty  years?  Some 
may  think  so.  Init  there  are  solid  I'easons  for 
believing  that  it  is  actually  deteriorating. 

In  St.  Louis,  in  December,  1908.  thei"e  was 
a  meeting  of  a  company  of  gentlemen,  and 
the  result  was  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ean  Breeders'  Association.  Its  President  is 
Hon.  James  Wilson.  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  Its 
officials  and  membership  include  the  names 
of  those  ranking  high  in  scientific  and  prac- 
tical life  all  over  the  world — men  who  have 
these  interests  at  heart. 

They  recognized  that,  in  dealing  with  ani- 
mals and  plants,  the  methods  varied  greatly; 
still  the  same  basic  laws  of  life  were  the 
same,  ami  animal  and  plant  breeders  have 
much  in  coiumon.  and  can  gain  much  by  co- 
operating; hence  with  a  common  president 
and  attendant  officials  they  established  an 
animal  and  plant  division  with  resj^ective 
chairmen. 

The  proceedings  and  papers  read  at  this 
meeting  and  the  one  following,  in  February, 
1905.  are  jjublished  in  a  cloth-bound  book  of 
over  200  pages.  Any  one  at  all  interested  in 
this  subject  will  find  this  volume  worth  many 
times  its  cost.  This  liook  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  sSl.OO  to  the  secretary  of  the  soci- 
ety. Prof.  W.  M.  Hayes.  American  Breeders' 
Association,  Washington.  D.  C,  asking  for 
Vol.  L.  A.  B.  A. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  iu  this  book  that 
among  its  over  700  members  there  is  only 
one  name  given  as  l)eing  interested  in  })ees, 
and  this  bee-keeper  is  from  the  far  West — 
Oregon. 

On  Jan.  19.  190(>.  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  oc- 
curred the  third  meeting  of  the  society.  A 
change  of  plans  was  decided  upon.  Instead 
of  splitting  the  membership  into  two  divi- 
sions, separate  committees  were  formed,  rep- 
I'esenting  the  different  prol^lems  that  needed 
attention.  Among  these  committees  is  one 
on  "breeding  bees  and  other  insects."  Be- 
low is  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  objects  in  view. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  D.  C,  Chairman. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dr.  Herbert  Osborne.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  F.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  N.  Green.  Medina.  Ohio. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina.  Ohio. 

Louis  P.  .Alagid,  Tailulah  Falls,  Ga. 

J.  P.  Moore.  Morgan.  Ky. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  are,  fii'st.  to 
iuvestigate  and  report  on  methods  and  tech- 
nique of  breeding  bees  and  other  economic 
insects:  second,  to  tlevise  and  help  make  ef- 
fective broad  plans  for  encouraging  those 
who  engage  in  this  work,  that  improved 
forms  maybe  made  available  to  all  growers. 


The  problems  of  the  silk-raisers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  l)ee-])reeder.  IVIr.  Magid, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  also  the 
president  of  the  Silk-culture  League  of  Amer- 
ica, states  that  silk-raisers  would  gladlj'  join 
with  bee-raisers  iji  dealing  with  their  com- 
mon problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  the 
Silk  League  and  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  should  draw  up  resolutions  com- 
mending the  work  of  the  American  Breed- 
ers' Association,  as  well  as  the  institutions 
themselves,  liecoming  members. 

At  the  Lincoln  meeting  there  was  a  paper 
read  on  bee-breeding,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips. 
This  paper,  together  with  others  on  different 
subjects,  will  Ije  incorporated  into  a  volume 
which  is  sent  free  to  all  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. This  volume  will  also  contain  a 
list  of  members  as  well  as  a  breeders'  direc- 
tory, in  which  will  he  listed  the  names  of 
those  interested  in  cattle-breeding,  ]>ee  cul- 
ture, etc.,  each  under  its  respective  head. 

Surely  every  jjee-keeper  owning  ten  colo- 
nies or  more  of  liees  is  enough  affected  by 
this  movement  to  invest  with  profit  a  dollar 
in  this  work.  To  have  before  you  the  writ- 
ten results  of  the  ablest  minds."  whose  work 
touches  so  closely  your  occupation  is  well 
worth  your  consideration.  Honey-produc- 
ers, queen-breeders,  supply-houses,  "and  their 
ageuts  give  this  associati'on  their  support. 
Send  one  dollar  to  Prof.  W.  A.  Hays,  Amer- 
ican Breeders'  Association,  Washington,  D. 
C..  ami  in  due  time  you  will  receive  the  vol- 
uiue  referred  to  above.  By  this  you  will 
help  bee-l)reeding  to  be  pushed  to  the  front 
witli  the  rest,  and  in  time  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  work  will  be  most  gratifying. 

Program  announcement  of  the  1907  meet- 
ing of  this  association  has  just  been  i-eceiv- 
ed.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  January  15.  10.  17,  and  IS,  1907.  No 
doubt  a  very  interesting  program  is  being 
prepared,  and  the  meeting  will  be  attended 
by  those  interested  from  ail  over  the  United 
States. 

I  might  add  that  neither  Gleanings  nor 
myself  receive  in  any  manner  a  commission 
for  dues  sent  in.  It  "is  only  with  the  desire 
to  forward  this  great  work" that  this  article 
was  written. 

Medina.  O. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  BEE-CELLAR. 


How  to  Winter  Bees  in  a  Cellar. 


BY  N.   D.   WEST. 

Continued  from  last  issue. 

"Mr.  West,  if  you  were  going  to  Iniild  a 
new  bee-cellar  not  conuecteil  with  a  house 
that  has  a  stove  in  it  how  would  you  ilo  it?" 

"Mr.  Jones.  I  would  suggest  iligging  a  cel- 
lar 8  feet  deep.  14X24  feet  for  l.jO  stands  of 
bees.  I  woukl  have  the  bottom  so  drained 
with  a  four-inch  tile  that  it  could  not  till  up 
with  water.  This  will  also  help  to  ventilate 
the  cellar.  I  would  rather  have  a  spring  of 
good   live  water  in  one  corner  of  tlie  cellar. 
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and  have  the  watei-  run  on  two  sides  of  the 
(.•ellar  around  the  ))ees.  If  such  a  cellar  is 
made  warm  enough,  l)ees  will  winter  well 
and  remain  quiet  until  late  in  the  spring.  I 
have  one  such  cellar.  Formerly  I  had  a 
board  floor  under  the  bees;  Imt  the  past  two 
vears  I  have  dispensed  with  the  board  floor, 
and  had  my  cellar  bottom  covered  with  flag- 
stone and  cement  except  the  ditch  where  the 
water  ran  that  was  left  open.  The  bees  have 
wintered  well.  I  would  make  the  walls  20 
inches  thick,  and  lay  them  double  in  cement 
as  far  tlown  as  there  is  any  danger  of  freez- 
ing. I  would  have  two  or  three  windows  for 
convenience  when  the  bees  are  not  in  the  cel- 
lar. I  would  have  an  outside  door  4  feet 
w  de  at  one  end  of  the  cellar.  I  would  also 
have  another  outside  door  to  cover  the  cellar- 
way;  or  if  the  cellarway  goes  in  on  a  level, 
then  I  would  have  the  doors  18  inches  apart 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  I  would  not  have  the 
cellar  wall  protrude  over  about  8  inches  above 
the  ground. 

"1  would  put  a  building  over  the  cellar. 
The  sills  should  lie  on  the  wall  in  cement,  so 
as  to  make  it  tight.  Where  the  floor  timbers 
are  laid  on  the  wall,  saw  oft"  short  pieces 
from  the  same  kind  of  timljer  and  place  them 
just  even  with  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  be- 
tween the  floor  timbers.  Nail  these  pieces 
fast.  That  will  form  an  air-chamber  betw^een 
these  blocks  and  the  sills.  Then  I  w^ould 
make  the  floor  double,  and  fill  in  with  eight 
inches  of  sawdust  between  the  floors  and 
make  the  rest  of  the  building  for  a  store-room. 
I  would  have  a  trapdoor  or  some  other  kind 
of  door  to  open  into  the  building  over  the 
])ees,  to  be  used  when  needed  for  ventilation. 
I  don't  care  very  much  whether  the  cellar  is 
a  dry  one  or  not,  so  far  as  the  bees  are  con- 
cerned." 

"Mr.  West,  would  you  confine  the  bees 
with  wii'e  cloth  while  in  the  cellar?" 

"No,  sir.  I  close  the  entrance  while  car- 
rying them  into  the  cellar,  and  I  make  quick 
work  of  it;  and  after  all  are  in  and  properly 
piled  up  I  would  light  my  smoker  and  fill 
the  cellar  quite  well  with  smoke,  and  then  I 
would  as  quickly  as  possible  remove  the  en- 
trances from  the  hives  and  close  up  the  door 
and  make  the  cellar  dark." 

"  What  temperature  is  best?" 

"I  prefer  from  40  to  45  degrees." 

"Mr.  West,  you  say  you  don't  care  very 
much  whether  the  cellar  is  wet  or  dry,  or  in 
a  clay  soil  or  a  dry  sandy  soil." 

"Not  very  much.  I  don't  want  stagnant 
water  in  the  cellar." 

"What  would  you  cover  your  hives  with 
in  the  cellar?" 

"Mr.  Jones,  that  depends  very  much  on 
the  cellar.  You  will  have  to  learn  how  to 
winter  your  bees  in  the  cellar  that  you  use. 
In  a  dry  sandy  soil,  with  a  warm  cellar,  I 
would  use  nothing  but  a  plain  board  cover. 
If  the  cellar  is  damp  and  a  little  too  cold  I 
prefer  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  burlap  with 
a  Heddon  slatted  honey-board  tacked  on 
over  this.  I  also  have  a  couple  of  sticks 
across  the  top  of  the  frames  to  make  beeways 
under  the  quilt." 


"Mr.  West,  when  do  you  carry  your  bees 
into  the  cellar?" 

"About  the  20th  of  December." 

"When  do  you  carry  them  out?" 

"About  April  1." 

"Do  you  carry  any  out  before,  and  carry 
them  back  into  the  cellar  again  if  any  shouki 
get  the  dj'sentery?" 

"No,  sir;  not  very  often.  It  would  dis- 
turb the  rest  of  the  bees;  and  I  should  lose 
more  than  I  gain.  While  the  bees  are  in  the 
cellar  I  disturli  them  as  little  as  possible — 
especially  so  the  latter  part  of  the  winter." 

"Mr.  West,  how  do  you  carry  your  bees 
into  the  cellar?" 

"My  cellar  that  I  have  previously  been  de- 
scribing, under  my  house,  where  my  son 
David  now  lives,  there  I  carry  the  bees  in  on 
a  bee-carrier,  one  man  going  ahead  ami  one 
after.  We  carry  three  hives  at  a  time. 
The  bee-yai'd  is  back  of  the  house,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  cellar  bottom — no  going  up 
and  down  stairs.     See  Fig.  5." 


FIG.  5. —HOW   N.  T>.  WEST   CAKKIES  HIS  BEKS 
INTO   THE   CELLAR. 

"Mr.  West,  when  you  draw  bees  from  your 
out-apiaries  to  winter,  do  you  put  them  into 
the  cellar  at  once?" 

"No,  sir.  I  unload  them  at  a  convenient 
place  near  the  cellar,  not  often  more  than 
twenty  rods  away,  and  let  them  get  one  or 
more  good  flights  before  I  put  them  into  the 
cellar." 

"I  believe  you  draw  bees  on  a  wagon  to> 
the  cellar  sometimes,  do  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  my  apiaries  are  twenty 
rods  from  the  bee-cellar;  and,  in  fact,  I  draw 
my  bees  from  the  apiary  to  this  nearby  cel- 
lar. I  have  a  lumber-wagon,  and  I  make  a 
platform  large  enough  to  carry  16  colonies 
on  the  bottom  tier.  I  use  a  holater-spring 
under  the  platform." 
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"Don't  the  bees  Hy  out  while  moving 
them?" 

"No,  sir.  My  hive-ljottoms  are  fast  and 
the  entrances  closed." 

"Will  not  the  ))ees  smother".'" 

"No,  sir.  We  make  (luiclv  work  of  it. 
The  bees  are  loailed  as  (iixiekly  as  possible; 
and  when  we  get  them  to  the  eellarway  we 
run  them  from  the  wagon  down  a  cliute  into 
the  cellar.  One  man  m  the  cellar  takes  the 
hives  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  two  men  can 
run  them  down.  Then  two  men  pile  the 
hives  up  in  the  cellar,  while  one  man  gets 
another  load;  anil  it  takes  three  men  and  a 
team  about  l.J  hours  to  put  100  colonies  into 
a  cellar." 

"Mr.  West,  do  your  bees  get  noisy  in  the 
cellar  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  outside?" 

"Sometimes  they  do." 

"  What  do  you  do?" 

"I  open  the  outside  door  at  night,  when 
the  weather  is  cooler  outside  than  in  the  cel- 
lar. Never  open  the  tloor  when  the  south 
wind  is  blowing  hartl.  I  have  one  cellar 
with  water  running  in  a  ditch  on  three  sides 
of  the  bees,  and  this  is  the  best  cellar  I  have 
to  winter  bees  in." 

"Do  you  ever  feeil  bees  in  the  cellar?" 

"I  never  have,  worth  mentioning." 

"How  much  more  honey  will  it  take  to 
winter  a  colony  of  l)ees  out  of  doors  than  in 
a  good  (cellar?" 

"From  8  to  10  lbs.  It  depends.  If  you 
mean  in  well-packed  chaff  hives,  some  years 
there  will  not  l)e  very  much  difference." 

' '  Are  your  bees  that  are  wintered  in  the 
cellars  as  strong  by  the  15th  of  May  as  those 
wintered  outdoors  in  chaft"  hives?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jones;  when  1  put  good  colonies 
of  bees  that  are  well  supplied  with  plenty  of 
good  honey  into  my  cellars  I  feel  as  confident 
of  wintering  them  as  I  do  other  stock  on  my 
farm.  The  chief  thing  to  loc  k  out  for  is  to  see 
that  the  day  is  just  the  right  kind,  when  the 
bees  have  their  first  ff ight,  after  being  carried 
out  of  the  cellar  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Jones,  I  have  now  given  you  some  of  my 
experience  that  I  have  found  to  be  good  in 
wintering  bees  in  such  cellars  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  trust  you  will  now  understand 
what  I  consider  the  I'equirements  for  the 
successful  cellar  wintering  of  bees.  Be  sure 
to  build  the  cellar  large  enough — better  too 
large  than  too  small.  You  can  control  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  better  in  a  large 
cellar,  and  keep  the  bees  more  quiet  late  in 
the  winter,  if  the  weather  should  be  very 
warm  for  some  days  at  a  time.  I  would 
build  a  pretty  good  building  over  a  bee-cel- 
lar, and  use  the  building  for  a  shop  or  for  a 
room  to  store  bee-supplies,  or  use  it  for  a 
dwelling-house,  and  locate  it  where  it  will  be 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used." 

Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

[I  wish  to  emphasize  especially  Mr.  West's 
last  point,  viz.,  be  sure  to  have  the  cellar 
large  enough  so  that  you  can  conti-ol  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  better. — Ed.] 


THE  CHAMBERS  NON-SWARMiNCJ  DE- 
VICE. 


The  Possible  Reasons  for  Failures  :  Strong 

vs.  Weak  Nuclei  for  Rearing-  Queensj 

Why  a  Queen-breeder  should  Have 

a  Cooil  3Iany  Imported  Breeders. 


BY  J.  E.   CHAMBEKS. 


I  note  Mr.  Burns'  failui-e'"'with  the  non- 
swarming  device,  p.  824.  I  think  his  failure 
was  due  to  one  of  thi-ee  causes.  As  all  bee- 
keepers should  know,  bees  in  certain  seasons 
and  localities  swarm  out  when  the  young 
queen  takes  her  flight.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  to  put  a  frame  of  open  brood  in  the  lower 
hive  at  the  time  the  cells  are  cut.  Lack  of 
open  Ijrood  is  fre<iuently  the  cause  of  this 
swarming-out  at  this  stage  of  the  manipula- 
tion. However,  I  am  seldom  troubled  in 
this  part  of  the  country  by  swarming  out. 

Another  possible  cause  is  failure  to  get  eve- 
ry cell  but  one.  Yet  there  is  another  cause; 
and  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Burns'  letter  I 
think  he  used  the  older  model,  illustrated  in 
the  issue  f(u-  Nov.  15.  1905.  This  older  mod- 
el had  no  tin  slides  to  enal.)le  the  operator  to 
cut  off'  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  hives;  and  in  that  ease  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  old  queen  above  and 
the  young  one  below  would  try  to  get  togeth- 
er through  the  zinc-covered  holes.  The  pip- 
ing of  the  young  queen  would  then  he  almost 
sure  to  alarm  the  bees  that  were  able  to  pass 
back  and  forth  through  the  zinc-covered  holes 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  swarming;  but 
with  the  tin  slides  communication  can  rje  cut 
oft'  until  the  young  queen  has  mated.  Then, 
as  I  suppose  all  experts  know,  the  young 
queen  raised  in  the  hive  will  superse'de  the 
old  one  certainly.  A  frame  of  young  brood 
given  at  the  time  the  cells  are  cut,  with  the 
tin  slides  shoved  in,  will  obviate  every  possi- 
ble chance  of  swarming  out.  I  do  not  know 
why  a  careful  operator  should  fail  to  get  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  I  have  never  failed 
in  a  single  instance. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  thing  I  wish 
to  caution  all  parties  about ;  that  is,  do  not 
have  a  small  trap  chute,  for  the  reason  that, 
where  the  colonies  have  many  drones,  as 
they  hatch  and  try  to  take  ftight  they  lodge 
against  the  zinc  exit  and  clog  up  the  passage 
so  that  the  bees  can't  get  out;  and,  \^hlle 
smothering  will  not  often  be  likely  to  result, 
yet  the  upper  hive  or  hives  will  not  be  able 
to  empty  out  the  young  bees  that  are  dailv 
hatching. 

I  also  note  on  p.  826  that  Mr.  Yates  takes 
me  to  task  for  using  too  many  imported 
queens  in  cell-building  and  drone-getting. 
He  says  it  is  useless  to  use  so  many  hue 
queens  when  home-bred  ones  are  just  a.s  good 
for  cell-starting,  etc.  I  am  surprised  that 
any  breeder  shoukl  think  that  the  whole  ob- 
ject in  using  imported  queens  is  to  get  cells, 
or  that  I  have  ever  recommended  (others  to 
use  even  one  imported  queen.  My  ol)ject  in 
using  them  is  to  get  a  large  numl)er  of  pure 
drones;  and  not  alone  to  get  them,  but  to 
have  young  drones  coming  on  all  the  time. 
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and  to  have  the  (•(^loiiies  iu  such  strong  pros- 
perons  t-ondition  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  annoy  or  drive  the  drones  oft".  All 
breeders  know  how  nearly  impossible  it  is  to 
get  (jneens  in  weak  nuclei  to  lay  in  drone 
i*oml)s. 

Another  important  thing  is  that  Mr.  Yates 
has  to  put  a  new  comb  into  his  little  hive  in 
order  to  get  eggs  or  l)rood  for  eell-starting, 
and  he  has  to  do  this  four  days  ))efore  he 
starts  cells:  but  if  he  starts  a  batch  of  cells 
each  day  he  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  calculat- 
ing to  have  things  just  right. 

i  am  much  interested  m  testing  queens  for 
gentleness  and  proliticnes.s.  as  well  as  for 
longevity,  and  the  bees  for  gathering  honey 
and  l)uilding  comb  :  and  1  do  not  suppose 
that  even  Mr.  Yates  will  claim  that  much  can 
l)e  done  along  these  lines  with  a  nucleus.  As 
to  the  wear  and  tear  on  (pieens  in  large 
hives,  I  think  the  poorly  nourished  and  fed 
queens  in  the  little  hives  are  almost  or  quite 
as  short-lived  as  are  the  (jueens  in  large 
hives:  and  especiall,y  is  this  true  in  poor  sea- 
sons. Another  thing  he  forgets  is  that  the 
use  of  imported  (jueens  in  large  numbers  in- 
sures plenty  of  pure  drones,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  yoiing  (}ueens  mate  success- 
fully and  in  a  shorter  length  of  time.  This, 
I  ani  sure,  effects  a  considerable  saving  in 
tima  and  money. 

Another  thing  is,  I  have  found  that  there 
is.  anil  not  without  reason  either,  a  feeling  of 
confidence  among  most  bee-men  in'  the  breed- 
er who  uses  only  imported  stock:  yet  still 
another  thing,  he  says  home-bred  stock  is 
just  as  good:  biit  I  say  not — at  least  in  this 
locality:  for  iu  two  or  three  generations  the 
home-bred  stock  begins  to  show  i"ed  bands, 
while  the  direct  progeny  of  imported  queens 
does  not.  Again.  I  know  from  a  good  many 
tests  that  colonies  headed  by  ilaughters  of 
best  imported  mothers  get  more  honey  than 
those  three  or  four  generations  removed;  and 
I  also  know  they  are  gentler.  However,  Mr. 
Yates  should  kiaow  that,  with  the  Chamljers 
cell-starting  hive,  he  can  use  any  kind  of 
liees,  and  take  his  four  days  to  fix  up  for  get- 
ting a  few  larva\  If  he  wishes  to  keep  his 
breeder  in  a  toy  hive  he  can  just  as  well  use 
one  kind  of  bees  as  another;  but  personally 
I  prefer  to  keep  mine  in  hives  large  enough 
to  test  thoroughly  their  proliticness.  honey- 
gathering,  comb-building,  and  docile  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  length  of  life. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  any  one  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  stock  he  shall  use,  nor 
the  style  of  hive:  Init  if  Mr.  Yates  imagines 
that  1  have  not  tried  a  little  hive,  and  found 
it  wanting,  in  my  practice  at  least,  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  Imported  ((ueens  by  the 
dozen  are  not  very  high,  and  certainly  most 
l)reeders  worthy  of  the  name  feel  a  pride  in 
owning  and  using  such  queens — at  least  I  do, 
and  consider  that  I  have  been  well  repaid  for 
all  the  money  I  ever  spent  for  imported 
(jueens,  and  that  is  quite  a  nice  little  sum. 
At  any  rate,  I  expect  to  test  my  queens  in 
large  hives  for  all  the  qualities  mentioned, 
and  I  fully  l)elieve  that  I  shall  get  larger  re- 
sults than  he  who  keeps  his  (jueens  cramped 


up  and  poorly  fed  and  nurtured  in  a  little 
toy  hive.  Aside  from  all  this  I  know  that,  in 
a  poor  season,  queens  in  weak  nuclei  suffer 
from  want  of  the  proper  number  of  young 
l^ees  to  feed  and  comb  them  —  that  is,  unless 
they  are  fed  daily,  and  their  larvic  are  sel- 
dom found  floating  in  the  rich  food,  as  are 
the  larvjv  of  strong  colonies,  all  of  which  has 
an  important  l)earing  on  the  (jualities  of  the 
resulting  queens.  I  never  saw  a  colony  too 
strong  to  .suit  me,  either  for  di'one-getting  or 
for  cell-!)uilding:  and  I  fully  believe  it  as  im- 
portant to  rear  and  keep  drones  in  powerful 
t'olonies  as  it  is  to  rear  queens  in  such  colo- 
nies. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  mention  a  warning 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  Chambers 
cell-building  hive.  Don't  allow  any  cells  to 
hatch  in  the  hive:  for,  just  as  sure  as  you  do, 
the  young  (jueen  will  work  through  the  zinc 
and  supersede  the  old  one  below.  Some  of 
the  wise  ones  will  tell  you  that  they  can't  go 
through  zin(^  of  the  Dr.  Tinker  kind:  but  try 
it  and  you  will  l)e  wiser — and  sadtler  too. 

Vigo,  Texas. 

[A  distinction  should  be  drawn  l)etween 
the  very  small  miniature  baby  nuclei  and 
those  of  larger  size  like  the  twin  boxes  using 
frames  one-third  Langstroth  size.  But  ev^eu 
these  shoulil  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  mating  queens.  For  cell-build- 
ing we  use  and  recommend  the  strongest 
colonies  we  can  get,  stimulated  by  feeding  to 
a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  For  testing,  a 
fi;ll  colony  should  be  used  also,  as  a  good 
queen  would  hardly  show  her  capacity  in  a 
nucleus. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

(LOSING  WOKDS;  FUKTHER  SUGGESTIONS  TO 
THE  PLANS  GIVEN  IN  THE  PKECEDING 
CHAPTERS. 
Conclxded  from  last  issue. 
Ami  I  wish  to  speak  a  little  more  about 
using  "bait"  sections  in  the  first  super  put 
on  at  time  of  "shook"  swarming.  I  prefer 
to  use  at  least  twelve  of  these,  so  that  the 
bees  will  immediately  enter  the  sections  with 
their  loads  of  honey  that  the  (jueen  will 
oblige  them  to  remove  from  the  combs  they 
are  shaken  on,  so  that  she  may  have  room 
for  her  eggs.  FaUinci  here,  at  the  start, 
ivouJd  cause  a  failure  in  the  whole,  for  this 
honey  must  be  removed  if  the  queen  is  to 
keep  right  on  with  her  proliticness;  and  by 
having  a  place  for  the  immediate  storing  of 
this  honey  in  the  tirst  super  above  the  hon- 
ey-filled brood-nest,  the  bees  not  only  carry 
this  honey  out  of  the  (jueen's  way,  but  they 
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also  carry  that  gathered  from  the  tield  to 
the  sections,  this  causing  the  immediate 
drawing-out  of  the  foundation  in  the  sections, 
other  than  the  Ijaits.  so  that  there  is  a  start 
made  all  along  the  road  toward  success  with- 
in one  hour  after  the  bees  are  shaken  from 
their  brood.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  this  plan,  and  one  of  the  things 
original  with  it. 

Another  thing,  which  I  see  I  failed  to 
mention  in  any  of  the  accounts  given  of  the 
different  visits,  which  I  consider  a  great 
help  in  any  apiary,  is  shade-boards.  I  am 
convin«'ed  that  a  colony  of  bees  will  do  much 
better  work  where  the  hive  stands  right  out 


A   DOOLITTLE   SHADE-BOARD. 

in  the  sun  during  the  whole  season,  except 
as  it  is  shielded  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
by  a  shade-board.  I  make  this  Ijoard  of 
half-inch  lumber.  20  inches  long,  nailed  to 
two  strips  I  thick  by  1^  wide  h\  28  inches 
long,  covering  the  whole  with  a  sheet  of 
20x28  tin.  Roofing-ijaper  will  answer  near- 
ly as  well  as  the  tin.  if  kept  painted.  Near 
one  end  of  this  shade- board,  and  before  put- 
ting on  the  tin,  I  nail,  on  the  under  side,  a 
piece  of  ^  stutt'  6  inches  wide  by  20  long, 
nailing  down  through  the  board  into  the 
edge  of  this  twenty-inch  piece.  When  the 
board  is  on  the  hive,  this  last-nameil  piece 
rests,  by  its  lower  edge,  on  the  back  part  to 
the  cover  to  the  hive,  while  the  cleats  x'est 
on  the  front  part  to  the  cover.  This  gives 
this  shade-board  a  "  pitch  "  toward  the  front, 
or  south  side  of  the  hive,  so  it  will  carry  off 
all  rain,  shade  the  hive  mostlj-  from  10  a.m. 
to  2  P.M.  each  day,  and  allows  the  air  to 
circulate  freely  all  over  and  about  the  top  of 
the  hive,  so  that  the  ])ees  are  never  driven 
out  of  the  sections  through  exti"eme  heat,  as 
is  often  the  case  where  hives  stand  in  the 
sun  without  any  shade,  even  though  the 
cover  is  painted  white.  It  matters  little 
what  color  these  shade-lwards  are  painted, 
on  account  of  the  circulation  of  air  vmder 
them;  still,  where  I  paint  hives  at  all  1  pre- 
fer the  color  to  be  white. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  close  this  work 
without  saying  a  few  words  regarding  the 
automobile  for  the  apiarist,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  mentioned  it  several  times  when  telling 
of  my  visits  to  the  out-apiary.  At  times  I 
think  the  one  I  have  (an  eight-horse-power 
single-cylinder  Pierce  Stanhope,  and  I  think 
it  as  good  as  any,  or  I  would  not  have  pur- 
chased it),  an  expensive  luxury.  At  other 
times  I  consider  it  the  nicest  thing  in  the 
world  t(j  travel  in,  lioth  for  pleasure  and  prof- 
it; and  at  other  times  I  consider  it  almost  a 
necessity  for  me  in  my  apicultural  work. 
The    time  when  I  consider  it  an   expensive 


luxury  is  when  the  roads  are  in  a  condition 
not  suited  for  its  use,  on  account  of  deep 
mud  and  snow,  which  is  fully  six  months  in 
the  year  in  this  locality.  If  1  lived  in  a  city 
or  a  country  where  the  travel  on  the  roads 
did  not  cut  them  up  so  the  mud  is  from  three 
inches  to  a  foot  deep,  or  where  the  snow  did 
not  fall  or  drift  fi'om  one  to  ten  feet  deep, 
this  "expensive  luxury"  would  not  play 
such  an  important  part.  Then  the  auto 
could  be  used  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
time,  thus  saving  the  keeping  of  a  horse, 
wagons,  and  sleighs.  But  as  it  is,  I  must 
keep  these  in  addition  to  the  auto,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  from  $200  to  •  $300  a  year.  The 
times  when  I  consider  it  l^oth  pleasurable 
and  profitable  is  when  the  roads  are  good, 
enabling  me  to  go  to  and  from  the  out-apiary, 
and  elsewhere,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
consumed  by  the  horse,  with  no  trouble  from 
Hies  tormenting,  bees  stinging,  or  fright 
from  any  strange  thing  along  the  road,  as  is 
very  often  the  case  where  a  horse  is  used  as 
a  means  of  conveyance.  And  I  can  carry 
as  many  supplies  to  the  apiary,  or  bring 
home  as  much  honey  \yith  it,  at  a  trip,  as  I 
can  when  using  the  horse. 

In  all  of  these  hauling  operations,  blankets 
are  used  to  keep  from  marring  and  injuring 
the  auto.  The  times  when  I  consider  it  a 
necessity  is  when  I  wish  to  drive  right  up  to 
or  into  the  apiary  for  loading  or  unloading 
stuff;  when  1  am  short  of  time,  and  must  get 
to  any  place  very  quickly,  and  when  I  wish 
power  for  running  machinery,  although  I 
have  not  so  much  need  of  this  as  formerly. 
At  no  time  d(^  I  appreciate  the  auto  more 
thoroughly  than  when  I  drive  it  right  into 
the  bee-yard  for  loading  and  unloading  heavy 
stuff.  The  auto  is  low  down,  so  I  do  not 
have  to  lift  things  so  high  in  loading  as  with 
a  wagon.  Then  with  the  horse  I  must  do  a 
lot  of  lugging  and  carrying  myself,  or  else 
get  some  one  to  help  me  ilraw  the  heavily 
loaded  wagon  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
bees,  and,  even  at  the  best,  have  a  i-onstaut 
care  not  to  get  the  horse  stung.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  with  the  auto,  for  1  have  never 
known  of  a  bee  stinging  it. 

Then  if  the  washing-machine,  grindstone, 
churn,  feed-cutter,  emery-wheel,  planer. 
l>uzz-saw.  etc.,  are  to  l)e  used,  just  back  the 
auto  up  to  the  proper  place,  "jack  up"  one 
of  the  hind  or  tiriving  wheels,  and  "  block" 
the  other,  so  as  to  make  the  auto  stationary, 
connecting  by  belt  the  jacked-up  wheel  and 
the  machine  you  wish  turned,  when  every 
thing  is  ready  for  "the  start."  Does  the 
machine  need  to  be  run  slow?  Set  the  spark- 
lever  at  slo^v.  or  at  the  place  you  put  it  for 
slow  running  when  on  the  road.  Do  you 
wish  a  8000-a-minute  gait  of  your  buzz-saw 
or  planer".'  Set  the  spark-lever  at  a  25-milc- 
au-hour  gait  and  you  are  at  home  in  the 
matter. 

The  main  thing  in  running  machinery  with 
the  auto  is  to  know  how  to  time  the  matter 
of  oiling  the  latter.  The  instruction-book 
which  comes  with  the  auto  will  tell  us  how 
many  miles  it  is  to  be  run  to  once  oiling  of 
c-ertain  parts.     But    the  auto  is  not  making 
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'■miles"  now,  Imt  revolutions.  By  getting 
the  number  of  inc-hes  the  revolving  wheel  is 
in  circumference,  and  dividing  the  number 
of  inches  there  is  in  a  mile  by  it,  we  can  as- 
certain the  number  of  i-evolutions  the  wheel 
would  make  in  going  a  mile  on  the  road. 
Then  by  multiplying  this  by  the  number  of 
miles  we  were  allowed  to  i"un  for  once  oil- 
ing, we  shall  have  the  number  of  revolutions 
the  jacked-up  wheel  can  make  without  dan- 
ger from  lack  of  oil.  Now  with  a  speeder 
find  the  number  of  revolutions  the  drive- 
wheel  is  making  per  minute  when  the  spark- 
lever  is  set  for  different  degrees  of  speed, 
when  it  is  easily  told  how  many  minutes  or 
hours  can  be  safely  run  on  one  charge  of  oil 
or  grease.  Where  any  apiarist  lives  in  a  lo- 
cation where  the  auto  can  be  run  the  most 
of  or  all  of  the  year,  he  can  well  afford  to  let 
his  horse  and  wagons  go,  and  purchase  an 
auto;  but  if  in  a  locality  like  mine,  then  it  is 
ijest  to  ask, "Can  1  and  my  family  afford 
l)oth, "  before  buying  one? 


I'OULTRY  VERSUS   BEES,    AGAIN:    BEES   LIKED 
BETTER. 

Since  you  have  published  so  many  articles 
on  poultry  versus  bees  I  feel  like  adding  my 
experience  to  that  already  given.  I  can  not 
unite  fully  with  Mr.  McGlade,  neither  can  I 
see  the  rosy  side  of  chicken-raising  with  Mr. 
Pearson.  I  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  I  be- 
gan to  help  with  the  chickens  at  a  vei-y  early 
age.  Later  I  took  sole  chai-ge  of  the  poultry 
business  at  our  home.  I  had  a  good  incuba- 
tor and  brooders:  also  good  thoroughbred 
stock — part  of  the  time  Light  Brahmas,  and 
afterward  the  White  Wyandottes.  I  was 
fairly  successful  in  hatching  the  chicks,  and 
I  think  I  usually  raised  95  per  cent  of  those 
hatched.  My  hens  laid  well,  and  we  had  a 
good  market  for  Ijroilers.  I  loved  mv  chick- 
ens, and  I  cared  for  them  faithfully'  They 
paid  expenses  and  something  more,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  was  paid  for  my  labor. 

When  Mr.  McGlade  said  he  worked  hard 
enough  to  build  seventeen  miles  of  railroad, 
and  spent  all  his  money  on  feed,  oyster- 
shells,  lice-exterminators",  etc..  I  laughed, 
and  said  he  was  very  nearly  right. 

Now,  my  experience  witli  l)ees  has  been  of 
very  short  duration,  so  that  I  feel  I  know 
nothing  about  the  financial  side  of  the  busi- 
ness: but  this  much  I  can  say — that,  whereas 
you  may  have  to  work  hard'  over  your  bees 
for  six  months,  you  must  attend  to  your 
chickens   every  day    in    the    vear:   and'  the 


more  inclement  the  weather,  just  so  much 
more  attention  your  chickens  re(]uii"e.  The 
work  for  bees  is  clean  and  pleasant.  Per- 
haps I  need  not  say  how  I  regard  the  work 
for  chickens. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  I  keep  both 
bees  and  chickens,  and  I  expect  to  continue 
to  do  so,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  the  products 
of  each.  But  if  I  sliould  choose  only  the 
work  that  is  agreeable  to  me  I  would  take 
bees  every  time,  and  I  believe  I  can  make 
them  pay  quite  as  well  as  chickens,  if  not 
better.     '  Susan  E.  Williams. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  March  26. 


putting    foundation     starters    in    sec- 
tions;  AN  attachment  FOR  THE 
DAISY   FASTENER. 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  a  device 
I  am  using  to  put  starters  in  the  bottom  of 
sections.  I  find  that,  if  I  use  more  than  | 
inch,  it  will  fall  over  when  it  gets  warmed  up 
in  the  hive,  and  then  you  nave  an  awful 
mess.  I  also  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  put  on  less  than  an  inch  with  the  Daisy 
fastener  or  any  other  that  I  have  seen,  with- 
out burning  your  fingers  and  getting  it  on 
crooked.  I  took  the  plate  off  my  Daisy  fas- 
tener, and  took  it  to  my  blacksmith  and  had 
two  holes  drilled  in  it  so  I  could  fasten  my 
device  on  with  half-inch  stove-bolts. 


I  use  half-sheet  starters.  I  first  put  the 
half-sheet  in  the  bottom  in  the  regular  way, 
say  in  100  sections,  then  I  fasten  on  the  sheet- 
iron  piece  shown  at  A;  put  the  section  in  the 
same  position  it  was  in  at  first;  press  the 
parts  (of  Daisy)  together,  when  the  sheet  of 
foundation  will  be  instantly  cut  off  about  | 
inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  section.  I  go 
over  the  100  this  way:  take  off  the  device, 
then  put  the  rest  of  the  half-sheet  in  the  top 
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of  the  section  in  the  regular  way.  It  will 
work  equally  well  on  any  size  of  sheet  from 
1  ^  in.  to  full'  sheet.  I3r.  M.  A.  Aulick. 

Bradford,  Ky.,  June  26.  1906 

[Mr.  F.  W.  Hall  described  a  plan  very 
much  like  this  in  Gleanings  for  last  year, 
page  552,  although  instead  of  raising  the  hot 
plate  he  lowers  the  support  for  the  section. 
In  either  plan,  the  larger  piece  of  founda- 
tion is  cut  off  by  the  hot  plate,  leaving  only 
a  narrow  stub  remaining.  The  idea,  in  our 
opinion,  is  a  good  one. — Ed.] 


RUNNING    AN    APIARY     FOR    WAX  ;     HOW    TO 
DISPOSE  OF  THE  SURPLUS  HONEY. 

This  region  is  one  dense  forest,  and  the 
bees  have  been  making  surplus  since  about 
Nov.  1.  October  is  the  only  month.  I  think, 
in  which  they  make  no  surplus.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  honey  sells  at  20  cts.  a  gallon,  from 
which  freight  expenses  have  to  be  deducted: 
consequently  I  am  running  for  wax,  which 
sells  at  26  cents  at  present,  and  feed  back  as 
much  honey  as  possible.  The  trouble  is. 
how  to  use  up  the  surplus  honey  to  advan- 
tage. Instead  of  making  it  into  wax  I  find 
they  fill  the  brood-combs  almost  chock  full 
of  honey. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  bee- 
keepers in  the  tropics,  I  feel  very  sure,  if 
you  could  pulilish  some  instructions  from  ex- 
perienced l)ee-keepers.  who  are  themselves 
actually  running  for  wax,  as  to  their  meth- 
ods. I  got  an  idea  from  Gleanings,  which 
is  worth  a  great  many  dollars  to  me.  It  was, 
use  four  stakes  for  a  hive-stand.  We  have  a 
practically  indestructil)le  wood  here  which 
splits  easily  and  straight,  called  '•hickey. " 
and  I  am  setting  out  all  my  70  colonies  on 
four  hickey  stakes,  3  ft.  long,  driven  18  inch- 
es into  the  ground.  F.  McCann. 

La  Gloria,  Cuba,  Jan.  6,  1906. 


SWARMING;  HOW  TO  PREVENT;  A  PL.\N  SOME- 
WHAT SIMILAR  TO  THE  CHAMBERS  BEE- 
ESCAPES    FOR    CONTROLLING 
SWARMING. 

The  article  by  J.  E.  Chambers,  page  582, 
interests  me,  as  I  tried  something  similar  on 
several  hives  three  yeai's  ago.  and  it  was  a 
success.  The  old  queens  were  caught  with 
Alley  traps  as  the  swarms  came  out.  A  new 
hive  was  set  by  the  old  one;  surplus  boxes 
from  the  old  hive  were  set  on  the  new  hive; 
the  old  queen  was  let  run  in  the  new  hive, 
and  a  bee-escape  was  placed  on  the  old  hive. 
The  old  hives  were  not  opened.  The  same 
arrangement  was  tried  on  colonies  quite 
ready  to  swarm,  and  with  a  queen-cell  in- 
stead of  the  old  queen,  but  it  did  not  work 
in  any  case.  The  bees  must  have  swarmed 
or  were  just  ready  to  swarm. 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing with  the  bee-escape,  although  I  have  not 
tried  it  very  thoroughly.  Place  an  escape  on 
the  hive  when  they  appear  to  be  getting 
ready  to  swarm,  leaving  it  on  at  least  a  few 
hours.  Bees,  on  coming  home,  will  be  with- 
out a  home  for  awhile  at  least,  and  will  for- 


get all  al)out  the  swarming  business.  A  lost 
bee  will  not  swarm.  An  entrance  should  be 
made  iu  the  back  of  the  hive,  or  some  place, 
while  the  escape  is  on,  so  they  will  eventual- 
ly find  it.  I  use  the  wire-cloth  coyer  for 
bee-escapes,  three  or  four  in  each  escape. 
Clinton.  111.  Henry  Willson. 


BEE-BRUSHES  MADE  OF  BURLAP. 

The  inclosed  drawing  illustrates  my  bee- 
brush  which  I  have  used  several  years,  which 
is  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and  best  brush  that 
I  ever  used.     It  is  made  of  burlap.     The  one 


I  send  you  is  a  narrow  one,  the  one  I  made 
first.  I  now  use  a  wider  one.  You  can 
make  them  the  whole  width  of  the  frame  if 
you  wish. 

We  are  having  a  fine  rain  to-day — an  unu- 
sual thiug.  Bees,  we  are  told,  are  doing 
finely  in  the  hills;  not  doing  much  in  the 
valley,  but  as  well  as  usual. 

Leinore,  Cal.,  May  25.  J.  F.  Flory. 

[We  believe  that  these  brushes  would  1)e 
very  satisfactory,  especially  as  the  burlap 
would  not  be  as  irritating  to  the  bees  as  the 
stiff  bristles  in  an  ordinary  brush. — Ed.] 

is  honey  RIPE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  LEFT  ON  THE 

HIVE  A  LONG  TIME,  THOUGH  STILL 

UNSEALED?  WINTERING  TWO 

QUEENS  IN  A  HIVE. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
Will  honey  not  all  sealed,  left  on  until  late, 
or  a  long  time  after  it  has  been  stored,  be  all 
right  to  extract,  or  will  it  get  thin? 

After  reading  the  Ferris  system  I  had  a 
surplus  of  queen-cells.  I  put  a  tin  division- 
board  in  the  middle  of  the  brood-nest,  mak- 
ing five  frames  on  each  side.  They  mateil 
all  right,  and  are  all  laying.  I  put  a  divi- 
sion at  the  entrance.  I  put  on  the  frames  a 
queen-excluder,  and  one  of  them  filled  a  su- 
per. What  I  should  like  to  know  is.  will 
these  five  frames  be  enough  stores  for  win- 
tering each  side?  My  idea  is,  if  I  can  winter 
two  queens  in  one  hive  this  would  be  a  good 
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place  to  get  a  queen  early  next  spring  in 
ease  a  qneen  in  soiue  hive  dies  throngh  tha 
winter.  B.  A.  Ammons. 

Mannington,  W.  Va. 

[Tlie  unsealed  honey  to  which  you  refer 
would  doubtless  he  ripe;  bixt  if  exposed  in  a 
damp  place  it  would  take  on  moisture. 

I  should  think  those  five  frames  woukl 
hold  enough  stores  for  all  the  bees  the  combs 
will  ac(^ommodate.  —  El).  ] 


THE   SIDE    ENTRANCE;     THE    ADVANTAGE    OF 

PLACINO    THE   CONTRACTING   STICK    IN 

THE  MIDDLE,    LEAVING   A  SMALL 

ENTRANCE  AT   BOTH   ENDS. 

In  reference  to  your  editorial,  page  368.  in 
regard  to  side  entrance  for  colonies  wintered 
outdoors,  I  think  you  would  have  found  it  to 
work  all  right  if  you  had  placed  the  closing 
stick  in  the  center,  leaving  an  inch  entrance 
botli  sides;  and,  still  better,  to  have  an  emp- 
ty super  under  the  brood-chamber.  This 
plan  has  worked  well  with  me  in  the  last  four 
or  five  winters  of  my  bee-keeping  experience. 
I  lost  only  one  colony  out  of  30  the  last  win- 
ter. ^  '  L.  Posey. 

Torch,  O. 

[A  double  entrance,  perhaps,  would  be 
better;  but  entrance  in  any  case  should  be 
directly  in  front  of  cluster  in  the  hive  to  get 
best  results.  I  don't  believe  that  the  super 
under  the  hive  is  any  advantage. — Ed  ] 


A     MODIFICATION        OF        THE       ALEXANDER 
FEEDER. 

I  send  you  a  model  of  my  bottom-board 
bee-feeder.  I  see  nothing  on  the  market  like 
it  except  the  Alexander  feeder,  and  my  feed- 
er is  an  improvement  or  a  better  plan  than 
the  Alexander  feeder,  as  vou  can  slide  the 


then  I  take  a  hole-punch  and  cut  it  full  of 
holes  so  the  bees  can  go  and  fill  their  honey, 
and  suck  and  not  drown.  I  call  it  the  Shockey 
bottom- board  feeder,  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  l)est  and  most  convenient  .bee- 
feeder  out;  so  if  it  is  a  good  thing  let  bee- 
keepers have  the  benefit  of  it. 
Long,  W.  Va.  Ira  Shockey. 

[Possil)ly  the  only  drawback  to  your  idea 
would  1)6  the  extra  cost  of  the  bottom- 
boards,  and  the  inconvenience  of  having 
new  fixtures  around.  Your  feeder,  however, 
woukl  not  have  to  be  blocked  up  at  the 
back,  and  the  l)ottoms  could  be  fastened  to 
the  hive-bodies  as  usual. — Ed.1 


bees     slow    TO     ENTER     SUPERS     ARE     POOR 
WAX-MAKERS. 

I  have  found  out  to  my  satisfaction  that 
bees  that  do  not  like  to  enter  the  supers  are 
poor  wax-makers,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
will  not  enter  the  supei's.  They  are  unable 
to  build  the  comb  to  store  the  honey  in.  1 
believe  it  is  as  necessary  to  breed  bees  that 
are  good  wax-makers  as  it  is  those  that  are 
extra  good  for  honev.  What  do  you  and 
Dr.  V.  C.  Miller  and"G.  M.  Doolittle  think 
about  it?  Geo.  W.  Deyo. 

Laws,  Cal.,  July  16. 

[I  have  to  confess  I  don't  know,  and  there- 
fore I  defer  to  the  other  fellows. — Ed.] 


IMPORTANCE    OF   CLEAN   HONEY-CANS. 

My  location  is  not  extra  good  here  for  the 
production  of  honey;  but  this  is  a  good  place 
to  sell  honey,  and  to  supply  the  demand  1 
))uy  about  lUOU  11)S.  of  extracted  honey.  In 
one  lot  there  were  two  sixty-pound  cans  that 
had  to  be  strained  over  before  the  honey  was 
fit  to  be  used.  Now,  if  old  cans  can  not  be 
made  perfectly  clean,  new  ones  should  be 
used,  for  dirty  honey  is  a  stumblingblock  in 
the  way  of  consumers.        W.  T.  Davison. 

Velpen,  Ind. 


box  in  its  place  out  of  the  weather,  and  just 
pull  it  out  a  little,  and  fill  and  push  back  out 
of  the  way,  and  not  molest  the  bees,  and  it 
is  out  of  the  way  of  robl)er  V)ees.  The  box 
(^an  be  made  a,s  you  make  the  Alexander 
feeder,  only  my  feed  box  is  made  out  of  2x6 
lumt)er.  The  'length  of  the  feed-box  is  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  bottom-board:  and  when 
not  in  use  just  turn  it  upside  down  and  it 
answers  for  bottom-board.  I  have  no  saw  to 
cut  grooves,  so  I  cut  the  feed-box  out,  then 
take  a  thin  piece  of  board  and   soak  it  soft; 


SWEET  CLOVER  FOR   BEES   AND    FARM  STOCK. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  for  sweet 
clover.  I  finished  extracting  on  the  15th.  1 
got  3500  lbs.  of  sweet-clover  honey  from  60 
hives.  There  is  but  little  if  any  wliite-clovei" 
honey  mixed  with  it.  I  have  thirty  a(U'es  of 
this  sweet  clover  on  my  place.  It  is  good 
cattle  pasture  in  the  early  spring  and  late 
fall.  S.  R.  Fletcher. 

Onawa,  la.,  Aug.  16. 


GENTLE    CARNIOLANS. 

Mr.  A.  1.  Boot: — I  again  have  a  small 
apiary  of  my  favorites,  the  Carniolans — no 
smoke  neeiled,  no  swai'ming;  work  from 
daylight  to  dark.  Colorado  honey  crop  will 
not  be  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  an  aver- 
age. S.  W.  Morrison. 

Grommet,  Col.,  Aug.  13. 

[Friend  M.,  I  am  glad  you  are  enjoying 
yourself  in  your  old  age  with  some  gentle 
"bees. —  Ed,] 
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AN   AUTOMATIC   COVER  FOR   COMB-CARRYING 
BOXES   ON    WHEELBARROWS. 

I  herewith  sulnuit  a  drawing  showing  my 
automatic  covel'  attached  to  a  Daisy  wheel- 
barrow for  the  purpose  of  covering  carrying- 
boxes  when  extracting.  It  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enal)le  the  operator  to  use  both  hands 
in  handling  the  combs,  without  the  least  de- 
lay, by  placing  his  foot  on  the  treadle  which 
plays  "between  the  handle  of  the  wheelbar- 
row or  on  either  side  as  desired.  In  transit 
it  is  hooked  up  to  either  handle  of  the  wheel- 
barrow. When  the  foot  is  placed  on  the 
treadle,  the  cover  of  the  box  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  small  cord  passing  over  the 
pulleys  to  the  lever  C.  A  coiled-wire  spring 
on  the  hinge-shaft  returns  the  cover  quickly 
to  its  place. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  cover  is  a  strip  of 
felt  that  extends  around  and  serves  to  keep 
the  scent  of  honey  from  outside  bees,  as  well 
as  to  take  off  tlie  jar  caused  by  the  cover 
coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  car- 
rying-box. In  the  center  is  a  1^-inch  hole 
over  which  are    two  small  wire-screen  fun- 
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nel-shaped  tubes,  one  J  inch  larger  than  the 
(jther.  with  small  holes  at  the  top,  and  over 
these  is  placed  a  wire-screen  cage  4X6  in., 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  all  the  bees  that 
might  get  into  the  carrying-boxes  during 
working  hours,  after  which  time  the  cage 
may  l)e  opened  and  the  rol^ber  bees  allowed 
to  return  to  their  hives.  I  have  made  a 
numljer  of  tests  with  this  device,  and  lind 
that  it  saves  about  half  the  time  that  it  re- 
quired in  using  a  canvas  or  sack. 

By  a  conservative  estimate  with  a  full  crew 
that  takes  the  honey  from  seventy  to  eighty 
colonies  in  a  day,  this  automatic  lifting- 
device,  when  attai'hed  to  the  wheelbarrow, 
will  save  from  two  to  five  hours  a  day,  say- 


ing nothing  about  the  annoyance  of  robber 
bees  on  windy  days  when  the  common  cov- 
ers now  in  use  are  often  blown  off,  and  time 
lost  in  putting  them  on  again;  further,  it  can 
be  detached  or  attached  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes to  the  Daisy,  thereby  giving  the  use  of 
the  barrow  for  any  other  kind  of  work. 

William  Lossing. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  March  16,  1906. 

[Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  that 
the  editor  visited  Mr.  Lossing,  and  showed 
one  of  his  apiaries,  some  five  or  six  years 
ago.  He  is  one  of  the  extensive  honey-pro- 
ducers of  Arizona,  and  therefore  a  man  who 
speaks  from  experience.  The  device  he  de- 
scribes I  am  sure  is  a  good  one,  especially 
as  it  leaves  both  hands  free  to  put  combs  in 
the  box,  where  they  can  be  shut  in  free  from 
robbers. — Ed.] 

ORANGE-BLOSSOM   HONEY. 

As  you  recently  asked  for  information 
about  orange-bloom  I  will  report  our  experi- 
ence for  this  year.  As  usual  there  was  an 
abundance  of  bloom  for  about  a  month;  but 
the  weather  was  too  cool  except  five  days  of 
very  warm  weather,  April  18  to  22,  about  90 
degrees  instead  of  70  as  usual. 

The  result  of  this  hot  spell  gave  me  the 
best  I'ecortl  I  have  ever  made  from  orange- 
bloom;  viz.,  April  18,  14  lbs.;  19,  11  ll)s.;  20, 
16  lbs.;  21,  12  lbs.;  22,  8  lbs.;  total,  61  lbs.  in 
five  days.  On  April  20  I  could  shake  honey 
(or  very  thick  nectar)  from  the  blossoms.  I 
notice  on  page  200  A.  I. 
Koot  tells  of  a  location 
having  200  acres  of  or- 
ange-trees within  three 
miles.  Tell  him  one  of 
my  apiaries  which  fur- 
nisheti  the  above  record 
has  more  than  ten  times 
200  acres  of  bearing  or- 
ange-trees within  three 
miles.  Frank  McNay. 
Redlands,  Cal. 

[It  seems  from  the 
above  that  orange- bloom, 
like  most  other  honey- 
plants,  must  have  every 
thing  just  right  to  favor 
an  abundant  How  of  nec- 
tar. I  gather  from  it, 
also,  that  there  are  a  great  many  seasons 
when  bees  get  little  or  nothing  frorn  orange- 
trees;  and  it  is  only  oc(vasionally  that  there 
is  an  abundant  fiow.  I  am  sorry  the  writer 
did  not  tell  us  how  many  colonies  he  had  in 
his  apiary  at  this  time;  and  did  this  one 
colony  mentioned  do  more  than  any  of  the 
rest?— A.  I.  R.] 

UNFINISHED   SECTIONS;    HOW   TO    GFT    THEM 
CLEANED   OUT. 

I  see  on  page  1180  Rev.  W.  L.  Palfornon 
goes  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  have  his  unfinish- 
ed sections  cleaned  out.  Put  on  an  empty 
super,  turn  in  one  corner  of  the  quilt,  set  in 
the    unfinished    sections,  put   on  the  cover, 
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ami  the  bees  will  do  the  rest,  ami  there  will 
be  no  im'itiug  to  rob. 
Byron.  111.  Fkank  K.  Randall. 

[We  have  just  received  an  article  by  Dr. 
Phil.  Max  Boelte.  in  which  an  entrance  feed- 
er arranged  to  hold  three  sections  at  a  time 
is  described.  This  will  appear  in  Glean- 
ING.S  soon. — Ed.] 
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If  I  regai-d  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me.— Psalm  66  :  18. 

I  had  nearly  half  an  hour  to  wait  for  my 
train.  I  had  just  received  two  milage-books 
from  the  railroad  companies  on  our  adver- 
tising contract,  and  I  began  looking  over  my 
foldei's  to  see  if  the  two  bocjks  would  take 
me  through  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
and  back  to  Matlison,  Wis.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised and  troubled  to  find  it  was  almost  500 
miles  to  Omaha,  and  a  full  500  more  to  the 
further  points  of  the  Black  Hills.  This  be- 
ing true,  my  two  books  would  laud  me  only 
a  thousand  miles  from  home,  and  I  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  cash  for  my  return  at 
whatever  the  railroad  companies  saw  tit  to 
charge  me.  It  was  a  hot  day.  and  nearly 
train  time.  I  had  been  perspiring  before, 
and  this  discovery  set  me  to  perspiring  hard- 
er. Just  at  this  "time  several  newsboys  be- 
gan pushing  their  papers  before  my  face, 
and  one  very  diminutive  one  itrged  so  im- 
portunately 1  got  vexed,  and  said. "No.  no! 
I  don't  want  any  of  your  papers — get  out  of 
my  way." 

I  noticed  this  little  chap  seemed  to  feel  hurt: 
but  I  was  in  a  "peck  of  trouble."  I  looked 
my  maps  and  Ijooks  over  again,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  my 
figures;  but  there  it  all  stood  in  hard  black 
and  white.  With  the  sweat  dropping  from 
the  end  of  my  nose,  my  old,  old  prayer, 
''Lord,  heljj,"  Inirst  forth  almost  of  itself,  as 
it  usually  does  when  1  begin  to  think  there 
is  no  other  way  out.  Well,  this  time  there 
was  a  very  swift  answer  to  my  little  prayer. 
I  wiped  the  sweat  from  my  brow  and  took 
another  look  at  my  milage-book.  I  almost 
said  out  loud, "Why,  you  blundering  old 
idiot!"  I  had  all  the  time  been  calling  my 
two  books  500  miles  each,  when  they  were 
really  1000  miles  each. 

The  praver  was  answered,  and  I  fervently 
thanked  God.  even  if  it  was  a  deliverance 
from  only  imaginary  trouble:  and.  by  the 
way.  are  not  a  good  many  of  our  troubles  of 
this  kind?  But  just  as  I  began  to  laugh  and 
look  happy  again  I  felt  there  was  some- 
thing still  1  could  not  exactly  define  that 
clouded  my  peace.     What  was  it?     Oh,  yes! 


conscience  was  upbraiding  me  for  being  cross 
to  that  little  speck  of  a  newsboy.  Sure 
enough,  there  he  was  yet,  near  by. 

"Sonny,  I  beg  your  pardon.  1  think  I  do 
want  your  last  paper,  after  all.  How  much 
is  it?" 

"Only  one  cent." 

"Why,  dear  me!  I  haven't  a  thing  less 
than  a  dollar." 

"I'll  get  it  changed,  mister,  at  the  ticker- 
office." 

I  saw  him  standing  on  tiptoe  of  his  little 
bare  feet  as  he  pushed  the  coin  up  into  view 
of  the  ticket-man;  but  he  soon  returned  with 
a  disappointed  look  on  his  face,  saying  that 
the  ticket-man  was  "too  btisy,"  but  he  said 
he  would  borrow  the  change  of  some  one 
and  come  round  pretty  soon  if  I  would  stay 
there  and  keep  my  dollar.  I  forgot  all  about 
him,  until  just  as  my  train  pulled  in,  and 
then  he  came  up  witli  his  little  fist  hai'dly 
able  to  cover  the  handful  of  coins,  saying: 

"Mister,  if  you  count  this  you  will  see 
there  is  just  *J9  cents.  Now  you  give  me  the 
dollar  and  here  is  your  paper." 

The  little  chap  had  worked  toward  half  an 
hour  to  sell  a  paper  for  which  he  received 
only  one  cent,  and  he  probably  had  to  find 
some  one  who  would  trust  him  to  the  extent 
of  99  cents  until  he  found  me  and  got  back. 
As  I  looked  into  his  honest  face  I  breathed  a 
prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  protect  his 
honest  energetic  little  soul  from  the  contam- 
inating influences  of  this  great  busy  traffick- 
ing world.  Some  of  you  may  suggest  I  might 
have  given  him  at  least  a  nickel;  but  I  think 
I  ditl  right.  He  was  learning  business  and 
independence,  and  he  neither  needed  nor 
asked  charity. 

While  the  porter  was  getting  my  berth 
ready  I  went  over  my  figures  again  with 
the  2000  miles  at  my  disposal,  and  was  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  to  find  1  was  still  about  200 
miles  short. 

Next  morning  as  the  Pullman  conductor 
handed  me  my  milage-book  I  saw,  as  soon  as 
I  opened  it,  that  not  enough  milage  had  been 
removed.  It  was  a  little  queer,  but  there 
was  a  mistake  in  my  favor  of  just  about  two 
hundred  miles.  I  am  ashamed  to  admit,  dear 
friends,  that  for  a  brief  time  I  tried  to  argue 
with  myself  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  keep 
still  and  thank — well,  who? — that  the  con- 
ductor had  blundered.  It  was  only  for  an 
instant,  however.  How  could  I  ever  use  my 
little  prayer. " Lord,  help,"  again,  had  I  kept 
still?  I  held  it  up  before  the  gentlemanly 
Pullman  conductor,  and  his  eyes  had  in  them 
a  funny  twinkle  as  he  said: 

• '  Why,  you  are  ahead  so  much.  If  I  were 
you  /wouldn't  kick — you  are  all  right,  sure/'' 

"I  may  be  all  right,  but  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  not.     Can  you  have  this  made  right?"' 

"/can't  do  any  thing  with  it;  but  if  you 
insist  I  will  ask  the  train  conductor  to  see  to 
it;  but  I  advise  you  to  let  it  drop  and  call  it 
your  good  luck." 

Whenever  he  passed  I  saw  that  same 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and,  feeling  sure  he  would 
do  nothing  about  it,  I  hunted  up  the  other 
conductor.     He  laughed  at  me,  and  so  did 
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my  seat-niiites.  They  all  said/'J^et  well 
enough  alone."  Some  one  suggested  I  could 
teal'  out  200  miles  and  throw  it  away  if  1  was 
so  exceedingly  conscientious:  but  I  replied: 

"No,  friends,  that  wt)uld  lie  like  burning 
uj)  good  money.  I  will  use  the  extra  uiilage, 
and  it  will  come  in  handy.  I  assure  you:  Imt 
I  will  write  at  once  and  tell  the  railroad 
company  to  charge  it  up  to  our  advertising 
account." 

I  did  so.  but  1  did  not  feel  really  satistietl 
alKjut  it  until  the  following  letter  came  to 
hand : 

.)//'.  A.  I.  yi'(«y/.-— This  will  acknowledge  receipt  ot 
yours  of  the  1st  inst..  and  I  thank  you  for  calling:  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  conductor  pulled  short 
milage  from  your  advertising  milage  ticket  on  your 
recent  trip.  I  have  charged  your  account  with  $4.80, 
the  value  of  milage  ( 192  miles  at  SHc  per  mile). 

A.  A.  Mii-LER,  G.  P.  A. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 
Chicago.  111.,  Sept.  3. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  consider- 
ed in  this  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  so  many 
Christian  people  are  liable  to  make  a  mistake 
about  it.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  conduc- 
tor may  lose  his  place  just  l)ecause  1  have  in- 
sisted on  having  the  amount  charged  to  me. 
Now,  even  if  this  be  true,  and  1  feel  sure  it 
is  not,  it  is  surely  not  right  to  atlvise  and 
teach  any  one  to  profit  Uy  the  mistakes  of 
others.  Whenever  any  man  or  woman  un- 
dertakes to  transact  important  business,  it  is 
right  that  the  employer  should  know  how 
many  and  how  grievous  these  mistakes  are. 
If  the  mistake  I  have  reported  is  only  one  of 
a  good  many,  it  may  result  in  dismissal.  If, 
however,  it  is  one  a  very  good  man  lidjijttn- 
ed  to  make  in  the  rush  of  the  excursion  sea- 
son, I  am  sure  it  will  be  overlooked.* 

('an  a  professing  ('hristian  consistently 
profit  by  scnue  mistake  or  blunder  of  one  of 
his  fellow-men'.'  In  other  words,  does  it  not 
behoove  us  to  "let  the  world  see  it  im'((iis 
sornethiu;/  to  lie  a  Christian"? 

*  Not  only  do  railroad  managers,  but  the  proi)rie- 
tors  of  large  manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  go  to  great  pains  to  locate  and  check 
(not  only  mistakes,  but)  fru-ij  thina  irregular.  Floor- 
walkers are  employed,  and  detectives  or  something 
in  that  line  to  keep  careful  watch  that  they  may  nip 
in  the  bud  any  disposition  to  pass  by  or  cover  up 
mistakes  and  delinciuencies.  A  man  or  woman  who 
succeeds  in  covering  up  blunders  is  not  likely  to 
amend  her  ways  as  would  the  one  who  is  found  out 
and  promptly  reproved  or  made  to  stand  the  conse- 
quences. In  fact,  the  grafting  business,  bank  fail- 
ures, the  defalcations,  etc.,  are  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  neglect  along  this  very  line.  When  a  bank  is 
wrecked,  or  we  have  a  railroad  accident  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  life,  etc.,  investigation  often  shows  that  in- 
competent or  unscrupulous  men  have  been  kept  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  "spotted"  long  ago,  and 
either  reformed  or  dismissed;  and  yet  good  Christian 
people  recommend  covering  up  a  bad  blunder  for  fear 
the  blunderer  may  lose  his  place  if  promptly  report- 
ed and  corrected.  A  very  bright  Christian  young 
lady  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, "  Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  never  report  mistakes  or  er- 
rors of  my  fellow-clerks.  I  should  get  them  into  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  if  I  did  so.'  Of  course.no  one 
would  recommend  making  a  fuss  about  trifles.  But 
where  a  loss  of  property  is  involved,  and  the  culprit 
seems  disinclined  to  own  up  and  make  up  any  loss,  it 
is  unquestionably  a  duty,  even  though  it  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  one,  to  report  irregularities. 
Where  the  blunder  is  going  to  put  money  into  our 
own  pockets  if  we  keep  still,  it  seems  to  me  such 
practice  is  a  pretty  big  stepping-stone  to  downright 
fraud  and  graft . 


Just  one  more  incident  before  closing  this 
Home  Paper.  At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  I 
met  a  Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  regret  I  can  not  give 
his  full  name  and  address.  While  we  sat 
down  on  a  bench  in  the  shade,  Mr.  R.  told 
the  following,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember: 

About  thirty  years  ago  he  was  keeping 
l>ees  in  California,  and  he  wanted  one  of  the 
best  imported  Italian  queens.  He  sent  $7.50 
for  a  select  tested  imported  queen,  which 
came  in  good  ox"der:  but  as  she  failed  to  do 
well,  examination  with  a  magnifier  showed 
a  parasitic  insect  clinging  to  her  body.  With 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  a  needle  the  insect 
was  removed,  but  she  was  soon  missing. 
Nobody  knows  whether  this  insect  came  with 
her  from  Italy,  or  came  from  his  own  hive. 
As  we  guarantee  only  safe  arrival  he  decided 
it  was  his  loss,  and  ordered  a  second  one  at 
a  lower  price,  $4.50.  He  says,  however, 
that  when  I  received  the  $4.50  and  statement 
as  above,  I  insisted  on  bearing  half  the  loss 
and  sending  another  $7.50  queen.  In  some 
way  there  remained  $1.50  to  his  credit,  which 
he  told  me  to  keep,  as  he  w^as  quite  satisfied. 
The  next  January  he  received  a  postal  card, 
partly  printed,  reading  something  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Friend  Radcliffe.  We  find  on  our  books 
a  credit  to  you  of  $1.50.  Shall  we  remit  this, 
or  do  you  wish  it  still  to  stand  to  your  cred- 
it?" 

He  said  he  showed  it  to  his  wife,  and 
laughed  aljout  it,  and  let  the  matter  drop: 
but  each  year  came  a  credit-card  like  the 
above,  until  he  told  us  to  apply  it  to  Glean- 
ings, and  then  said  to  his  wife  that  he  would 
take  Gleanings  the  rest  of  his  life,  just  to 
encottrage  a  man  who  took  as  much  pains  to 
hunt  up  a  man  and  notify  him  of  a  credit  as 
he  did  to  hunt  up  a  man  and  collect  a  debt. 
Said  I:  "Mr.  Radcliffe,  are  yoti  a  professing 
Christian?" 

"I  am.  Bro.  Root." 

"Well,  then,  Bro.  R.,  you  know  I  did  this, 
not  to  recommend  our  firm,  Init  to  exalt  and 
hold  up  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"I  know  it,  Mr.  Root,  I  know  it:  and  that 
is  why  I  love  you  and  your  teachings." 

Dear  friend,  this  little  incident  resttlted  in 
getting  a  subscriber  who  has  stood  by  us 
for  thirty  years.  It  was  a  profitable  invest- 
ment from  a  money  point  of  view.  You  may 
lose  a  little  money  for  the  time  being  in  do- 
ing right  in  God's  sight:  but  in  the  end  it 
will  be  "treastire  laid  up  in  heaven,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

Once  more:  Peter  once  said  to  the  Mas- 
ter. "We  have  left  all  and  followed  thee." 
Peter  implied,  although  he  did  not  say  so, 
"What  shall  we  have  as  a  reward  for  re- 
linquishing all  these  things  that  the  world 
is  clamoring  for?"  Jesus  told  him  that 
he  and  every  one  else  w^ho  make  a  sacrifice 
for  Christ's  sake  should  receive  "now  in 
this  time."  meaning  in  this  present  life, 
houses,  brethren,  sisters,  lands,  etc.,  a 
hundredfold,  "and  in  the  world  to  come, 
eternal  life." 
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"  If  Ooods  are  -wainted  cttxicK,  send  to  Pouder." 

£stablish«a    188Q 

Bcc-Kecpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Notice  ! 

Dui'ing    this    month   (October)  I  am    offei'ing  a  special  discount 
of    six    (6)    per   cent   for    cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next 
season's  use.    After  Noveml^er  1st  the  discount  will  be  5  per  cent. 

IH^^^^^^^^^JtHB^n 

New  Mctal-spaccd 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 

Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 

Dovetailed  Hives,          »$ectioii  Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  Comb  Fotindation, 

Honey   and   Wax   Extractors,    Bee-smoKers, 
Bee-veils,  Potider  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  E-very  Tbin^  used    by  Bee-Keepers. 

BEESWAX  WANTED! 

1  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.     Make   small  shipments  by  express  ;    large  shipments  by  freight.     Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  mv  nuirket  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Catalog   Free 

Walter  S.   Pouder 

513-5  Massacbtisetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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At  St.  IvOuis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


BlanKe  (Si  HatiK 
Supply  Co. 

202.204-     Market   Street 

•St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Dairymen's 

and  Potiltrymen's 

Supplies 


Low  freight. 
Factory  prices. 


Prompt  shipments. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Send  Us  Your  Order 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  heailquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas.  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies    always    in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   U.   ACKLIN,   MANAGBK 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


<  per 
U  cen 


Discount 

During  October! 

In  order  to  liven  up  lousiness 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  six  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Octo- 
ber for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOT'S  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dubois, 


Pennsylvania 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  incu'eased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  till 
orders  promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Foun- 
dation   is    tough,    clear,    and 
transparent,  and  has  the  nat- 
ural color  of   beeswax. 


AGENTS    FOR    DITTMER'S    FOUNDATION 

W.  D.  Soper Jackson,   Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor.  .Welwyn  Sta.,  Herts,  En«-. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co Toronto.  Ont,,  Can. 


Our  warehouse  is  well 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies. 

Beeswax  always  wanted. 


Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roais,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

Kretchmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bltiffs,  loMra. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Sallna,  Kansas. 


Michigan  Distributors 


-FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 

With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping^point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  -.ervice. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  ve.ling.  Cotton, 
with  silk  face.    50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs;— Your  advanced  bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is,  as  adver- 
tisf-d   the  best  on  the  market.     Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14.  1906.  N.  E.  France. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


We  Manufacture 

the  finest,  whitest,  no-drip  bass  wood  SHIPPING- CASE  on  the  market  to- day. 
Covers  and  bottoms  are  of  ONE  PIECE.  Everything  is  POLISHED  on  both 
sides,  and  a  belter  cise  can  not  be  had  at  any  price.  We  can  furnish  them  in 
single  or  carload  lots  to  fit  any  number  or  style  of  section.  Large  quantities 
of  all  the  standard  sizes  on  hand.  .  .  As  a  special  offer  we  will  sell  you  25 
cases  to  hold  24  Sfctions,  complete  with  NAILS,  PAPER,  and  GLASS  at  $4  00. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Furnish  corrugated  paper  if  desired. 
We  can  furnish  vou  with  any  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary  Our  catalog  is 
free.      .      .      PROMPT  SHIPMENT  and  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

Nicollet  Island,    No.  20,   Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

LEWIS  GOODS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Best  of  everything  the  bee-keeper  needs.    Large  and  complete  stock.       SEVEN  PER 
CENT  DISCOUNT.    Prompt   service.    Catalog  free.    Get    our  prices  before  ordering. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  1004  E.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Established   1881                  YES'                  ^*'"®  ^'**'®  *®®^ 

THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;   the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all   kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which   more  are   used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.    It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all.  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.    Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        »^       ^^       ,^       ^       ,^ 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,     -      Fremont,  Mich. 

Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed  her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty - 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out- 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwcll,  Mich. 


.  Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 

Dear  Mr.   Bingham:- Enclosed   find  money-order  for    a   honey-kniff 
and  smoker.    I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


Third 


Photo    Contest 


We  want  bright  interesting  photos  to  illus- 
trate GLEANINGS.  Send  in  those  you  think 
suitable,  and  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  one  of 
the  prizes  below. 


PRIZES 


Class  A.— Photos  of  general  interest,  exclud- 
ing swarms  and  apiaries.  Prizes:  First,  $5.00; 
second,  $3.00;  third.  $2.00;  fourth,  ABC,  cloth. 

Class  B. — Photo  of  swarms.  Prizes:  First, 
$3,00;  second,  $2.00;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture; 
fourth.  Gleanings  one  year. 

Class  C— Photo  of  apiary.  Prizes:  First,  $3.00; 
second,  $2.00;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Special.— Photos  that  do  not  win  prizes  but 
which  we  can  use  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
$1.00  each. 


CONDITIONS  i 


Contest  closes  November  1st.- 

All  photographs  should  be  marked  "  For  Con- 
test," and  have  name  and  address  attached. 
Prize-winning  photos  become  our  property.  No 
photo  returned  unless  stamps  are  sent.  We 
prefer  unmounted  prints  toned  to  a  light-red- 
di.sh  color  on  solio  paper. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Photo-contest  Department 
Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)-The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjojable  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim 
plest  method  ever  published.  (Jood  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain.' Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 
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Banking  by  Mail 

4  :  per :  cent :  Interest 

NEARLY  every  man  has  a 
little  money  that  he  would 
like  to  have  safely  invest- 
ed outside  of  his  business,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
give  him  no  woi'ry,  would  be 
readily  available  '  should  he 
need  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  a  fair  rate  of   interest.     . 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  are  ac- 
cepted by  mail  or  in  person,  and  inter- 
est allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  laooklet  describes  oiir  meth- 
ods and  management,  and  ex- 
plains the  advantage  of  our 
simple  banking-by-mail  system. 
Write  for   the    booklet   to-day. 

Assets  over  One-half  Million 


tH^BiWrNGS  DEPOSIT 

—  BANK  COM  F*A N  Y   ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzbb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzbb,  Cashier. 


TOE  BESTf^LOni 


Made  in 
Over  100  di 
erent  styles. 

100-CandIe  Power 
Light  at  a  cost  of 
2c  per  week. 


More 

brilliant  than 

Acetylene   or 

Electricity.    No 

Grease — Smoke — 

Dirt  or  Odor. 

Agents    Wanted 

Lverywhere. 


TUB  BEST  UGHT  CO.,        306  I.  6th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


By  USING  THE 

1  Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  botikiet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50   Fomaee  St.,  Korheiter,  K    Y. 


:AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work     ^^ 
and  money  by  using  an      jftj 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

I  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 
I  Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 
(Electric Whe»ICo.Bx 95,  Quincy.lll. 


r 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnn. 


Elastic  Cotton  Felt  Mattresses 


The  mattress  which  is  best  thought  of  to-day  is 
the  Elastic  Felt  Mattress.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable mystery  thrown  about  the  manufacture 
of  this  mattress  on  the  part  of  certain  manufac- 
turers. We  will  be  frank  and  tell  you  that  a  felt 
mattress  is  simply  one  in  which  the  cotton  is  felted 
in  by  layers  instead  of  being  put  in  promiscuously. 

Our  Elastic  Cotton  Felt  Mattresses 

are  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market 

to-day,  and  they  are  all  sold  for 

popular  prices.    All  weigh  4.5  lbs. 

Of  course  we  guarantee  the  mattresses  we  sell, 

and  pay  the  freight  on  any  of  the  following  to 

any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

J.  H.  Co  's  Special  Elastic  Felt  Mattress    $  1 5  00 


'  St.  Regis  "  Electric  Felt  Mattress 


Ritz  "  Elastic  Felt  Mattress 


'  Savoy  "  Elastic  Felt  Mattress 


14  00 


12.00 


8.50 


We  have  an  excellent  cotton  mattress— not  a 
felted  mattress,  but  a  thoroughly  good  article- 
tilled  with  the  best  grade  of  picked  cotton,  full 
double-bed  size,  for  which  we  ask  only  $6.7.5. 


m 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  Southern  Fruit  Groinrer  because 
they  tind  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


<»vcr   Unit   a  Century  of  Fair  DcDlIng 

has  siven  our  products  that  prominence 

which  merit  deserve-.     We  still  offer 

everything   of  the  best  for  Orcliurd, 

Viueyar<l,l.awii.I'ark,  Street.Oardcii 

and  Greenhouse   Catalogue' No. 

j^-    1  free  to  purchasers  of  Frui* 

>-^     and  Ornii mental  Trees.   No.S 

free  to  buyerB  of  Holland  and 

other    Bulbs,    Hardy    Plnns 

nnd  Vines,  Boses,  Ferns,Araucariaa, 

Piilms  and  Greenhouse    Goods   in 

general.    Try  us.     V\'il!  give   you  a 

square  deal  and  suarantee  satisfaction.     Correspond- 
ence solicited.    53  years;  4-1  greenhouses;  121)0  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &.  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  275,  PAIfiESVILLE,  OHIO 


450.000 


aoo  varletie».AIsoGrape8,Small  r  ruitseici-est  n 

ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  (rr 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.    LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredo  '      • 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.!  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minuie  "vhile  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer,  |> 

thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 


W 


I 


\^ 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


..U^^ 
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HONEY-JARS! 

A  neat  package  is  a  great  help  to  the  sale  of  your  extracted  honey. 
A  glass  jar  is  the  favorite  for  many  markets.  Some  retail  trade 
demands  one  style  and  some  another.  We  can  supply  you  with 
what  you  want. 


(Simplex  Hones^^jars 

This  is  a  new  jar  with  glass  screw- toi> 
and  rubber  gasket  fitted  to  the  taper 
screw  on  jar,  ^hich  seals  absolutely  air- 
tight. We  consider  it  the  handsomest 
jar  we  sell  for  one  pound  of  honey. 
Your  honey  in  these  jars  is  sure  to 
attract  attention  and  have  a  ready  sale 
in  any  grocery. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  Simplex 
jars  in  partitioned  cases  of  two  dozen 
each,  ready  to  reship.  when  filled,  at 
$1.00  per  case;  ten-case  lots  or  over,  at 
95  cts.:  fifty-case  lots  at  90  cts.  We 
can  ship  either  from  Medina,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and,  after 
Sept.  1,  from  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


No.  25  Jars 

This  is  our  standard  jar — holding  one 
pound  of  honey.  We  have  sold  this  jar 
for  years,  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  honey-package  we  ever  han- 
dled. It  has  opal  cap  with  rubber  ring 
and  tin  screw  rim.  Put  up  in  re  ship- 
ping-cases of  two  dozen.  Prices  same 
as  Simplex  jars  quoted  above. 


Tip'top  Honey^jars 

This  is  a  new-style  jar  sealed  with 
a  rubber  ring  under  rim  of  a  glass  top 
held  securely  with  spring- top  fastener. 
This  fastener  is  applied  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  bottles  and  jars  used  for  different 
purposes.  We  have  selected  two  styles 
among  them  all  as  being  most  suitable 
for  honey.  The  one  and  two  pound 
square  jars  may  be  had  with  spring  top 
fastening  instead  of  cork  at  75c  per 
gross  extra.  We  furnish  in  two  sizes. 
Half-pound,  45c  per  dozen:  grross,  $4.50. 
One-pound,  50c  per  dozen;  gross,  $5.00. 


NO.  25  JAR 


Tumblers 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  a  cheap  tumbler  to  put  up  a 
half-pound  of  honey  to  retail  at  10  cts. 
We  have  secured  a  stock  of  such  tum- 
blers at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  offer 
them  at  $4  00  per  barrel  of  24  dozen. 
This  is  less  than  IV2  cts.  apiece.  For 
less  than  barrel  lots  we  can  not  repack 
them  for  less  than  25  cts.  a  dozen;  or  we 
will  put  them  up  4  dozen  to  the  case 
with  partitions  ready  to  reship  when 
filled,  at  $1  00  a  case;  10-case  lots  at  95c. 


Masozk  F*ruit>jars 

These  are  very  largely  used  for  can- 
ning fruit,  and  are  often  used  for  honey 
as  well.  As  we  buy  them  by  the  carload, 
we  can  make  the  following  prices  at 
Medina,  all  put  up  complete  with  porce- 
lain-lined caps  and  rubbers,  in  cases  of 
one  dozen: 


Size 


Doz.   '  6  doz   I  12  doz. 


Pint  .... 
Quart  . . . 
V^-gallon 


$    52 

$3  00 

55 

3  10 

75 

4  10 

$5  75 
6  00 
8  00 


Triumph  wrench  for  Mason  caps,  15c 
each;  by  mail,  25  cts. 

Ball's  waxed  rings,  better  than  rub- 
bers, 5c  dozen;  postage  3c. 


Sample  Mailing-blocks 

Price  each,  6c;  by  mail.  8c. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  which  hold  V2  oz..  with  cork, 
put  up  in  a  mailing-block,  with  top 
which  screws  on  and  is  easily  removed. 


Honey-labels 

We  print  them  in  large  andsmall  lots; 
over  fifty  styles.  Write  for  sample- 
book  and  prices. 


TIP-TOP  JAB 


Prompt  SHiptnent 

All  of  our  branches  and  agents  are 
well  supplied.  V^frite  the  one  nearest 
you. 


The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

44  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1635  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

144  East  Erie  St..  Chicago  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.  1024  Miss.  St..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1100  Maryland  Avenue,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BEE-KEEPERS  OF 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Buy   your   shipping-cases,    etc..  of 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ard  save  freight  charges,  and  time. 
A  complete  stock  on  hand  ready  for 
shipment.  Comb  honey  wanted  in 
no-drip  cases;  also  beeswax.     .     .     . 

A  Good  Thing  for  Gleanings 

Alony  with  a  lot  of  "  trash  ■  (which  each  reader  can 
"cut  out"  for  himself)  most  of  the  current  magazines 
have  so  much  "  good  stuff ""  in  them  that  it  seems  a 


pity  all  of  it  should  go  ciuickly  into  the  rubbish  heap 
—if  there  were  only  some  convenient  economical  way 
of  preserving  the  part  one  cares  for. 

There  is  a  way,  and  Gleanisgs  has  found  it,  and 
with  pleasure  shares  the  knowledge  of  its  discovery 
with  its  readers. 

It  is  well  named  the  "Perfect;  Pamphlet  Preserv- 
er." On  the  shelf  it  looks  just  like  a  book.  Holds 
one  number  or  a  volume.  Its  methods  of  use  are  as 
simple  as  tying  a  shoe. 

We  are  so  pleased  with  the  article  that  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  them  made  with  title  stamp,  in  very  attract- 
ive form,  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  "  Preserver" 
to  readers  who  want  it,  at  about  the  actual  cost  of 
the  manufacture— 2.5  cts.,  by  mail  7  cts.  additional. 

^Se  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  O. 


uL^^i^^Lj^UWN  FENCE 


»:<  :^»v»»:4,~K»>:»:»: 


ijj  lOO'Jw^OM  \*y,i>y: 


Many  designs.  Cheap  m 
r  wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
I  free.  8peel>l  PrlCM  t*  C«aM> 
y  toriMiBdChBrekM.  AddreM 
I  COniSOVBIHGFKNCIfe. 
•  Box   448     inukMtor,  ta^ 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  vou  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MASAGEB  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.S  X.  E.  AGENCY 


HONET-JARS 

No.  25.  with  burnished  t-ap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00:  3  gross,  $13.50. 

11-ounee  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross.  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Strin^Ham 

105    ParK    Place,   N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  liees,  and  useful  implements.     .    > 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


/i  Sf,  for  25  NAMES— for  names  and  P.  O.  of  25  farm- 
W»7C  gi-g  and  1.5c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly.  2.5  years  old;  1300  pages 
a  year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.  INEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at   factory 

prices  by  return  freight.    Golden  Italian  or  Red-clover  queens  by  return  mail.    Untest^i.  75c:  select 

untested.  $1.00:  tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  S2.25.    Full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives,  and  nuclei. 

Si3K    fser-    oen«    Z3isoo'a.ia.«    ior    O€3*ct'k>or'    Ox-dox-s 

H.  M.  Arnd,  Propr.  YorR  Honey-  (Bi   Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191  and  193  Superior  St.,  Chicago.  Ills 
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QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  at  tHe  Follo'wrin^ 
Prices  for  tHe  Balance  of  tKis  Sea- 
son- Golden  or  I^eatber  -  colored 
Italian.  .  .  THe  Seasoi^  'will  soon 
Close>  so  Hurry  in  Your  Orders- 


Grade  of  Queens 

1 

6 

12 

Select  Queens 

75 
1  00 
1  50 
3  00 

$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

15  00 

$7  00 

9  00 

Select  Tested  Queens 

15  00 

Straight  Five-band  Breeders 

5  00     1 

Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.  Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be  returned  any  time  inside  of  sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen  -  Breeder, 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  ^  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett.  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.— The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.     .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

1   also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both  new 
and  old  style,  at  $16  00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete.  75c;  IVb-ttory  for  extractor,  $1.00.     Price 
list  on  application. 
M^.  H.  La'ws.  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


Fine,     Youn^,      Prolific 
THree    and     Five    Band 

ITALIAN    QUEENS 

by  return  mail;  untested  only  45c, 

or  $5.00  a  dozen;  tested,  6.5c. 
J.  S.  FAJEN,  A.lma,  Mo. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  tret  the  best  of  queens;  untested. 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders.  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-elover  Workers. 

Wm.  S.  Slocum,  Newport,  R.  I.,  writes:  "  My  friend, 
W.  O.  Sweet,  West  Mansfield,  Mass.,  asked  me  about 
two  years  ago  where  he  could  get  good  queens,  and  I 
referred  him  to  you.  To-day  he  called  on  me  and 
said  he  noticed  the  colonies  with  your  queens  were 
storing  much  faster  than  others.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  red-clover  field,  and  saw  bees  working 
there  freely."  

Untested  queens.  75c  each;  six.  $4  00;  dozen,  $7  50. 

Select  untested,  $1.00  «ach;  six.  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Desciip- 
tive  circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  lo  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  ciueens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Single  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens,  $2.!)0;  six, 
$4. .50.  or  $8.(X)  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding 
queen,   $2.00  each.    Every  thir.g  guaranteed. 

H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 

Italian    Queens 

of  -  tKe  -  P\irest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red- clover  and  five- banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices : 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  1 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 


James   Island, 


,SoutH  Carolina 


CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 

\'17E  HAVE  been  breeding  this  wonderful  race  of 
YY      bees  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  we  have  been  making  very  careful  selec- 
tions, and  we  now  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best 

and  purest  races  of  Camiolan  bees  in  this  country. 
They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  and  prolific;  the  best  of 

workers;  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters  healthier 

and  stronger  in  bees;  they  build  up  very  rapidly  in  the 

spring,  are  great  comb-builders,  and  their  sealed  combs 

are  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Also  Breeders  of  Golden  and 
I^eatHer   Italiax&s 

No  foul  brood  or  other  bee-diseases  here.  Bees  and 
queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  your 
postoffice  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Descriptive 
price  list  free. 

PRICES.— Untested  queen,  75c:  six,  $3.90;  doz.,  $7.00. 
Tested,  $1.25.    Best   breeding,    $2.50.    Best   imported. 


F.  A.  I^ocKhiart  (SI  Co.» 


$4.00.  One  L.-frame  nucleus,  75c;  two-L.-frame  nucle- 
us. $1.50;  three-L.-frame  nucleus,  $2.00.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus.  Special  prices  quoted  on 
large  orders  to  dealers. 

Banater  Bees  from  Hun^ar?' 
This  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead  over 
all  other  races,  all  points  considered,  that  we  have  seen. 
The  three  colonies  we  are  testing  are  strong  in  b<.-'es;  do 
not  offer  to  swarm;  are  great  honey- gatherers;  build 
snowy-white  combs,  and  are  very  gentle;  in  fact,  no 
smoke  is  needed  to  handle  them.  They  resemble  the 
Carniolans  in  color,  though  somewhat  darker.  We  have 
never  seen  a  race  of  bees  with  so  many  desirable  qual- 
ities. We  shall  breed  a  limited  number  of  queens  for 
sale,  and  have  started  a  queen-rearing  apiary  five  miles 
from  other  bees,  and  expect  to  have  laying  bees  ready 
to  mail  by  July  15.  Price  $5.00  each.  Pure  mating  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

LaKe  George,  Ne%v  YorK 
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Orders  Filled   Promptly 


i»y  Return  Mail 


Queens  from  our  fine  strain  of  three-band  Italians  will 
not  disappoint  you.  Bees  are  gentle,  and  the  best  of 
honey-gatherers.  Queens  are  large  and  prolific,  and 
every  one  guaranteed.  Untested,  50c;  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.00. 

J.  ^W.  K.  SHA'W   <St   CO. 

L>oreauville,  Iberia  Par.,  L^ouisiana 


Untested    Queens! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure 
ly  mated  and  good  queens.     .     .     . 


J.  B.    Case,    Port    Orange,    Fla. 
IMPROVED 

R.ed  -  clover     Italians 

for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  and  non- 
swarming'  can  not  be  surpassed.  I  breed  for 
business  the  bees  that  will  fill  your  hives  with 
honey.  Untested  queens.  .50  cents  each.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  always  guaranteed. 

H.  C.   demons,       -      Boyd,  Ky. 


/\..  _  _  _  _  I  During  October  I  will  sell  warranted 
IIIjKP|L\  T  purely  mated  Italian  queens  at  .50 
X  •    cts.  each;  selected  warranted.  75  cts. 

each.  If  these  are  not  the  equal  of  anything  you  can 
buy  in  the  country  for  honey-gathering  you  can  have 
vour  monev  back.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Queens 
by  return  mail.  L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 


ITALIAN   :   QUEENS  ! 

I  am  offering  choice  queens  of  the  Italian  race  at  75 
cts.  each.  Golden  or  leather-colored  daughters  of  an 
imported  mother^  Make_ vour  choice.  Write  to-dav. 
Robt.  srMcCain,  Rt.  S^YorliVille.  III. 


MOORES  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens.  75c;  six.  $4.00;  twelve, 
$7.5'^i.  Tested,  $1.25;  six,  $6  00.  Twelve,  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 

Red-clover  and  Italian  Queens! 

Average  untested,  65c;  two 
for  $1.00.  Select  untested.  7.5c. 
Fine  tested  queens.  :|1.00each. 
Four-frame  nuclei,  fine  queen, 
in  painted  hive,  $3.75.  Remem- 
ber we  guarantee  our  queens 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as 
white  clover.  Get  my  circular. 
Queens  sent  in  rotation;  50  and  100  at  special  prices. 

G.  Routzahn,       Route  3,       Biglerville,  Penn. 


r\\UGHTERS  from  my  famous  $100.00   Red-clover 
*^    breeder,  also  Golden  Italians,  .50c;  tested,  $1.00. 
H.  A.  Ross,  1709  Up.  Second  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Queens  from  50  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Roofs  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHtirch,  Arnold,  Pa. 


BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey -gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens 75c:  6,  $4.25;  12,     8.00 

Select  untested  queens 1.00:6,    5.00:12.     9.60 

Tested  queens 1.00:  6,    6,00;  12.    11.50 

Select  test«i  queens 1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


Better  tKan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^  >f  ^  The  best  bees  known  are 
the  Banat  Caucasians.  The  gentlest  bees  known  are 
the  Caucasians.  The  nicest  bees  known  are  the  Gold- 
en Italians.  Banat  Caucasian  queen,  $3.00;  Caucasian 
queen.  .$1.50;  Golden  Italian  queen,  75  cts. 
Dele  Collins,  PH.  Tt.,  Emporium,  Pa. 


Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 


-Before  June  15- 
Itallan  and  Carniolan 

Untested 75c:  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested     $1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested . . .  1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested $1.00;  $11.00  per  doz 

Tested     1.50;  16.00  per  doz 

Select  Tested. . .  2.00;  20.00  per  doz. 


After  June  15— ^ 

60c:  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00:  11.00  per  doz. 

75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 
1  00:  11.00  per  do^. 
1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  tny  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen.   Fredericksburg,  Virginia 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races  Untehted,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested,  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders.  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


r  Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  ]5  cts.  per  line 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  yon  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rate.  This  department  is  intended  ohly  for  bona. tide 
exchanges.  Exchangef  for  cash  or  tor  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  property  for  sale  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  pi  r  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  buy  in  California,   apiary  of  about 
'     2(X)  stands  of  bees.    Must  be  cheap.    Give  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.    Amos  Fbeley,  Piru,  Cal. 

Vy ANTED. — Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
''  nies  bees.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write 
if  interested.       Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 


w 


w 


ANTED. — Photos  for  our  third  contest.    For  par- 
ticulars see  ad.  on  page  1203. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

ANTED.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

VU ANTED. — To  exchange  a  town  lot  in  Clairton, 
'^  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  for  farm  land  near  Youngs- 
town  or  Warren.  Box  21,  Wilson,  Pa. 

Vy ANTED. —Auctioneer  to  sell  stock  of  bee  supplies 
at  San  Antonio.  Texas,  during  coming  national 
convention.  W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

VyANTED.— To  correspond  with  parties  located  in 
mild  climate  needing  reliable  man  to  assist  in 
apiary.  Geo.  M.  Farwell,  Temple,  N.  H. 

yy ANTED. —Cuban  bee-keepers,  a  practical  bee- 
keeper of  twenty  years'  experience  with  .500  col- 
onies in  four  apiaries  will  be  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Nov. 
12,  1906.  Any  one  in  need  of  an  active  working  apia- 
rist, write  me  your  propositions  and  I  will  try  to  call 
on  you.  Lock  24,  Hazelton,  Iowa.  U.  S.  A. 


For  Sale. 


For  Saxe. — 400  acres  choice  citrus  fruit  land. 
Albert  Gunn,  Cespedes,  Camaguey  Prov. ,  Cuba. 

For  Sale. — 80  acres  good  Iowa  corn  soil.  Or  will 
rent,  trade,  or  consider  offers.       Box  42.  Colo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale. — My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleaning.s  of  Dec. 
1.5,  1903.  page  1051.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

For  Sale.— Telephones.    First-class,  slightly  used 
Standard  phones,  less  than  half  price. 
G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Large  black  and  tan  fox-hound;  also 
runs  rabbits  or  muskrats.    Price  $15.00. 
R.  H.  COLEGROVE.  Remus,  Mich. 

For  SALE.--Twenty  acres  of  choice  corn,  potato, 
and  strawberry  land;  fair  buildings;  forty  colonies  of 
bees  in  good  location. 

F.  Matthews,  Route  6,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 160-acre  farm  in  Phillips  County,  Kan, 
Well  improved,  well  located,  5-Ja  miles  from  good 
market:  fruit,  pasture,  and  farm  land,  alfalfa.  Clear 
title.    Price  $.5000  cash.  Box  344,  Gleanings. 

For  Sale.— New  &50-volt  ^-h.p.  motor;  just  the 
thing  for  small  power  using  electric-line  current. 
Also  Goodell  foot-power  lathe. 

G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— An  out-apiary  of  about  fifty  colonies 
of  Italian  bees  in  large  non-swarming  hives  cheap.  I 
never  saw  bees  swarming  from  these  hives  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  not  even  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Mill  St..  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.  —  Seeds  of  honey-plants  —  seven-head 
turnips,  motherwort,  catnip  at  5c  a  package,  postpaid: 
still  a  few  sections  at  reduced  price;  24-lb.  .shipping- 
cases,  complete,  14c.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne.  Ills. 

For  Sale.— Will  sell  my  valuable  ten  acres  of 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  what  it  is  really 
worth.  One  mile  to  center  of  good  town  of  7000;  best 
market  known  for  fruit,  truck,  and  honey.  Write 
for  price  and  description.    Great  bargain  here. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena,  Arkansas. 

For  Sale. — Fort.v-acre  ranch,  fenced  but  unim- 
proved except  small  frame  house:  fine  spring  near 
house;  good  soil,  no  alkali,  fine  alfalfa  and  fruit  land. 
Also  for  sale,  100  or  more  colonies  bees.  Location 
very  good  for  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  R.  S.  Becktell, 

Grand  Valley,  Garfield  Co..  Colo. 

For  Sale.— New  power  emery-wheel  shaft;  best 
grade,  heavy,  strong  build;  has  chuck  for  drilling; 
attached  and  automatic  stop  feed;  especially  designed 
for  queen-cage  making;  will  take  a  circular  saw  at 
one  end  and  drills  at  other,  or  may  be  used  for  grind- 
ing and  brushing.  Cost  $18  00,  will  sell  for  $10.00. 
E.  L.  Pratt,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of 
fine  golden-all-over  Italians.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.00.  T.  L.  McMuRRAY,  Ravens  wood,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — Ten  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  Root 
eight  and  ten  frame  Dov'd  or  Danz.  hives;  strong  colo- 
nies in  perfect  condition.      Mrs.  W.  S.  Wingate. 
3013  Fremont  Ave.,  Sou.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — Fifty  colonies  bees  in  fine  condition  at 
a  bargain.  Extractor  and  one  set  extracting  combs. 
Stamp  for  reply. 

Wood  Bee-hivb  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

For  Sale  —Thirty  colonies  of  bees  and  my  entire 
outfit  for  $.50.00;  an  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  in  the  bar- 
gain.   Any  one  wishing  to  buy,  call  on 

Samuel  Wilhelm,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — 75  colonies  in  good  shape  for  winter. 
A  bargain.  Also  spare  combs  and  supers,  hives,  ex- 
tractors, etc.  Must  sell  this  fall.  Write  for  list  and 
details.  W.  R.  Ansell, 

274  Midway  Ave..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1,500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other 
business.  If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run 
them  next  season.    W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale.— Queens.  To  close  out  for  the  season 
I  will  sell  fine  bright  Italian  queens  at  45  cts.  each  or 
six  for  $2.50;  also  50  colonies  of  fine  Italian  bees  in 
eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives.    Ask  for  prices. 

W.  J.  Forehand,  Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


For  Sale.— Good  prolific  mismated  Italian  queens 
at  25  cts.  each.  W.  F.  Stuart,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Choice  poultry.    Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kan. 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


BATTERY-TESTERS    FOR  TESTING   THE   STRENGTH    OF 
DRY  BATTERIES. 

After  my  Special  Notice  on  pagre  1137  was  printed,  a 
lot  of  orders  came  in.  In  fact,  we  were  soon  sold  out. 
but  we  now  have  a  frood  supply.  There  was  some 
complaint  because  I  did  not  tell  how  to  use  them,  and 
no  instructions  came  with  the  instruments.  The  ap- 
paratus is  so  simple  I  hardly  thoufrht  any  instruc- 
tions would  be  necessary.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  the  metal  pluK  is  to  be  removed  from  its  socket. 
This  plug  is  placed  on  one  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
the  open  end  of  the  metal  tube  on  the  other  pole.  If 
the  battery  is  in  grood  order  the  little  coil  of  wire,  or 
lamp,  will  glow  like  an  incandescent  slobe.  If  the 
battery  is  partly  exhausted  the  coil  will  show  only 
redhot.  This  testing  should  be  done  in  a  rather  dark 
place— that  is,  if  possible,  not  under  the  full  light  of 
the  sun.  If  this  little  coil  shows  redhot  at  all,  the 
battery  is  of  some  value. 

Caution. — Be  careful  about  submitting  this  little  in- 
strument to  the  test  of  several  batteries  combined,  as 
that  would  probably  result  in  burning  out  the  coil.  It 
is  intended  to  be  used  on  a  single  cell,  and  not  on  a 
battery  made  up  of  a  group  of  cells.  Price  by  mail, 
postpaid,  $1.00. 

UNCOOKED  FOOD,  PURE  WATER,   ETC. 

In  my  recent  trip  out  west  the  uncooked  food  was 
all  right  until  I  got  dysentery,  probably  by  being 
obliged  to  drink  water  containing  alkali  or  other 
minerals.  After  that  the  uncooked  food  did  not  an- 
swer worth  a  cent.  I  first  came  down  to  milk  toast: 
but  for  three  or  four  days  I  left  out  the  toast  and 
lived  on  scalded  milk  and  nothing  else.  After  my  di- 
gestive apparatus  got  so  I  could  take  solid  food,  a 
good  old-fashioned  beefsteak  seemed  to  stand  the 
racket  while  traveling  better  than  almost  any  thing 
else.  I  wrote  home  to  our  folks  to  keep  back  the  ar- 
ticle on  page  1196,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  want  to  be 
honest  and  fair  in  this  matter  of  diet,  even  if  it 
obliges  me  to  change  my  mind  and  take  back  some 
things  I  have  said. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  pure  water  to  drink.  Some 
of  our  large  cities  furnish  distilled  water  at  a  moder- 
ate price  to  people  who  can  not  stand,  especially 
while  traveling,  the  drinking-water  containing  va- 
rious minerals.  At  one  time  in  my  travels  I  went  to 
a  druggist  and  paid  50  cts.  per  gallon  for  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  it  was  a  good  investment,  because  I  got  relief 
immediately.  This  distilled  water,  the  druggist  told 
me,  was  shipped  in  from  Mihrcni'.ee.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  "the  drink  that  made  Milwaukee 
famous."  Now,  would  it  not  be  a  big  step  in  the  way 
of  assisting  the  health  of  the  great  public,  especially 
the  traveling  public,  if  the  United  States  would 
make  some  arrangement  whereby  people  who  have 
discovered  the  importance  of  distilled  water  could 
get  it  in  any  considerable  town,  say  at  a  nickel  a 
glass  or  less  ?  It  would  be  a  very  great  boon  indeed 
to  me  if  I  could  get  a  drink  of  pure  water  as  easily  as 
I  can  a  glass  of  lemonade  wherever  I  happen  to  be. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  October  11  and  12.  All  interested  are  invited 
to  attend.  Further  i^articulars  may  be  had  of  the 
president.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  As.sociation  will  be 
held  at  the  court  house  in  Rockford,  111,,  on  Tuesday, 
October  16,  1906.  Meeting  begins  at  9  A.  M.  and  lasts 
all  day.    All  interested  in  bees  are  invited  to  attend. 

Cherry  Valley,  111.  B.  Kennedy,  Sec. 

The  fifteenth  fall  convention  of  the  Connecticut 
Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Connect- 
icut State  Capitol,  Hartford,  room  50,  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1906,  beginning  at  10:30  A.  M. 

The  Association  is  not  only  seeking  to  promote  sci- 
entific and  practical  bee  culture,  but  is  aiming  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  both  producers  and  consumers 
of  honey  by  spreading  truths  of  general  interest,  and 
correcting  false  impressions  concerning  apiculture. 
Fruit-growers,  farmers,  horticulturists,  and,  in  fact, 
all  of  us,  are  debtors  to  the  honey-bee  to  an  extent 
that  would  be  amazing  if  there  were  statistics  to 


show,  or  if  it  were  possible  to  measure,  the  value  of 
the  service  of  these  little  creatures  in  fertilizing  the 
bloom  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  their  work  being 
always  beneficial  and  never  injurious. 

SOME  OF  THE  TOPICS   FOR  DISCU.SSION. 

1.  Which  is  the  better  place  to  winter  bees— on  the 
summer  stands  or  in  the  cellar  ? 

2.  How  large  an  entrance  is  best  for  colonies  win- 
tered outdoors ':" 

3.  What  is  the  best  way  to  increase  in  large  hives  y 
in  small  hives  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  for  uniting  weak  col- 
onies V 

5.  Will  cutting  out  all  queen-cells  but  one  prevent 
after-swarming  ? 

6.  When  shall  we  requeen,  and  what  is  the  best 
method  of  introducing  new  queens  y  What,  if  colony 
has  been  long  queenless  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  positive  proof  that  any  one  ever 
overstocked  a  locality  with  bees  ?  If  so,  what  is  the 
proof ': 

8.  What  hive  is  best  for  both  summer  and  winter— 
a  large,  medium,  or  small  one  V 

9.  Have  the  blacks  any  good  qualities  lacking  in 
Italians  'f 

10.  The  relative  merits  of  blacks  and  Italians. 

11.  What  is  the  best  race  of  bees  to  keep  for  profit  V 

12.  How  shall  we  manage  colonies  in  order  to  get 
the  largest  amount  of  completed  section  honey'r 

13.  How  shall  we  market  this  comb  honey  y 

14.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  run  for  comb  than  ex- 
tracted honey  in  this  section  '/ 

15.  What  can  Connecticut  bees  be  made  to  do 
toward  paying  off  farm  mortgages  V 

16.  To  what  shall  we  charge  the  poor  season — to 
bad  weather  or  to  failui-eof  fiowers  to  produce  nectary 

17.  Sale  of  adulterated  honey  in  Connecticut  and 
its  prevention. 

18.  Advisability  of  joining  the  National  Association 
in  a  body. 

19.  What  can  we  do  to  advance  the  Connecticut 
Bee-keepers'  Association  this  coming  year  '- 

J.  Arthur  Smith,  Sec. 
Box  38,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Southwestern  Ohio  and  Hamilton  County  Bee- 
keepers' A.ssociation  held  its  annual  meeting  August 
27,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  John  H.  Kroger;  Vice-president,  H. 
Shaffer:  Secretary.  Henry  Reddert:  Treasurer,  C.  H. 
W.  Weber.  Executive  Committee.  John  H.  Som- 
mers,  Wm.  Shmees,  Charles  Weber,  Frank  Hemmes- 
le,  John  Hoffmann. 

The  following  "  committee  on  law  "  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  to  serve  one  year:  John  H.  Kroger, 
Cincinnati:  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  Cincinnati;  John  Hoff- 
mann, Mt.  Healthy,  O. ;  John  Sommers,  Fairmount, 
O.;  Henry  Shaffer,  Westwood,  O.;  J.  Q.  Creighton. 
Harrison,  O.;  E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O.:  George  Rost, 
Cincinnati:  Frank  Hemmesle.  Hamilton,  O.,  and  Mr. 
Christ  Bruner,  Hamilton,  O. 

The  work  of  this  committee  will  not  be  an  easy  task 
in  the  future,  as  the  bills  to  be  brought  before  the 
next  legislature  now  in  the  process  of  formation,  in 
the  interests  of  the  bee-keepers  of  this  State  will 
show.  Mr.  Gustave  R.  Werner,  the  attorney  for  this 
association,  a  very  well-known  jurist  of  this  city,  will 
be  requested  to  draw  up  the  various  enactments  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  general  assembly. 

All  bee-keepers  not  members  of  this  asssociation 
are  kindly  requested  to  become  members  thereof  by 
sending  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Secretary, 
who  in  turn  will  send  an  application-blank  to  each. 
This  society  is  gi-owing  fast,  and  we  want  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  entire  State,  both  male  and  female. 
The  more  heads,  the  more  opinions  and  better  conclu- 
sions. Henry  Reddert,  Sec, 
1628  Tremont  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Golden    Queens. 

My  goldens  are  yellow  from  tip  to  tip.  Every  queen 
is  worth  a  dollar,  but  I  have  a  large  number  of  them 
and  offer  them  cheap.  One,  65  cts. ;  3  for  $1.95  ;  6  for 
$3.75;  12  for  $7.50.  No  finer  or  better  queens  can  be 
had  at  any  price.  They  are  reared  right.  Have  had 
35  years'  experience  in  rearing  queens.  I  insure  sat- 
isfaction in  every  particular.  Try  at  least  one  of  my 
all-golden  queens,  and  see  how  promptly  I  can  serve 
you.  Send  for  circular.  It's  free. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  North  Smith  St..  San  Antonio,:Texas - 
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PATEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

.     Second  Nat!  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Oct.  1 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


EBRCMNi 


-PAYS    THE 
-FRE/GMTX 


HEAVIEST  FENC^  MADEj 

All  No.  9  steel  wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weighs  j 

^  more  than  most  feaces.    1 6  to  86o  pew  irod 

dellTered.     We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wiress 

wholesale  prices.    Write  for  fence  book  show^ 

Ing  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  an<L| 

Wtre  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FENCE  fiSSSE^' 

Made  of  H!sh  Carbon  colled  wire.  Vis 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  a« 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  triat 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  r 
styles  and  helgEts  of  farm  and  poultr:? 
fence.  it'sfree.Buydlrect.  Write tod» 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

m>i  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


COILED  SPBINQ 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Plc- 
tlght.     Every    rod   guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  It  Is  galvanized— 
why  sonre  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  Ittoday,  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box      21    MUNCIE,  INDIANik 


25c  Book  Free 

Conkey's  book  on  poultry  diseases  con- 
tains just  the  intormation  you  need  to 
keep  your  flock  strong  and  riealthy— and 
that  means  to  Cet  Paying   Results. 

The  regular  price  ofthis  valuablebook  is 
iic,  but  we  are  offering  it  free  for  a  limit- 
ed time  to  those  who  will  send  4  cents  for 
postage  and  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  other  poultry  raisers.     Write  for  it  today. 

THEG.  E.  COKKEYCO.,315  Ottawa  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

lYDURHATTDTNEMYER^ 


The  Pamp  that  pnmpa 

easy  and  throws  a  {qU 

flow.    The    cheapest 

pamp  is  the  beat 

pump,  that's  a  Myera, 

I  Pumps,  Hay  Tools 

'&Barn  DoorHang- 

^^  ers.     Send  for  cata- 

^H  log  and  prices. 

Mm.  V.  E.  Myers  Si  'Brp^ 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


You  Need  It. 


If  you  have  only  a  few  cliiekens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
ginner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  .50  cts.  xT  U  A  I  C  DD  11^17 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  A  1  tlAJLr  nvH.^E. 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
$1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 

Poultry  Item,  Sellersvllle,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  the  Poultry  Gazette  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A  down- 
to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine  that  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  Western  poul- 
try papers;  ably  edited;  profusely  illustrated. 
Subscribe  now,  while  the  price  is  only  25  cents 
a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to  sell.  The 
Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,    Dept.  B,    Clay  Center,  Neb 


•    I 


REEN  BOINE  I^AHES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  becanpelt  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.    You  get  twice  the 

epprs,  more  fertile,  Tlgorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  prolits. 

m  «  A  1k.T1^Tf  f    I  &TFCT  lUnniM  cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  Eulhering  ni<;at 

MAlMIM    a  in^iF  riiVxiriF'   a"<l  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine,  .\utomatie 

DumE.  \^\j  1  A  cr    (gg(j  ^  open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cat'lg  free. 

1 0  Days  Free  Trial.    No  money  in  advance.       p.  ^,  ^,^„„  g^.,  Box    37.  Mlllord,  Mas*. 


A  New  Factory 

ami  also  a  new  tirm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
We  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Y 

O 
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By  sending  for  our 

forty-page  catalog. 

It  gives  full  partic- 

ulars abovit  scores 

r. 

of   different    hive- 

A 

eoml)inations    and 

other  svipplies  that 

N 

we  always  keep  in 

stock.      We    have 

M 

handled 

ROOT'S     GOODS 

A 

for   twenty  yeai'S. 

K 
E 

Thev  are  the  best. 

Don't  fail  to  write 

us    about    your 

wants  for  next 

I 

season's  use. 

T 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

P 
A 

Y 

Supply  :  Company 

High  Hill,  Missouri 

Montgomery     :     County 

MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction  — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  1  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500-lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to  day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red  clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  S-ive  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 


Call   or   Address 


Udo  Toepperwein 


1322    South    Floras   Street 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


Gl^^/^es   f^r  Mandlins  B^es 

Something  New.       Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  prepared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparation  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becoming  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleeves  for  usintr  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves — long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes — large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 3.5  cents 

Men"s  gauntlets,  fleece  lined  3.5  cents  Ladies' gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)   as  follows: 
69^  for  cash  with  order  before  November  1st  5*  for  cash  with  order  before  December  1st 

4^        "  '■  "  January  1st  39^  "  "  "  February   1st 

If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (.50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.   Falconer   Manufacturing   Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  StocK 

New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-Keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  hue  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  tine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  I      Purity  !     Firmness  ! 
No  Sagging  ;  no  Loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  Wanted  at  all  Times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Send  for  my  complete  catalog.    Write  to-da.v. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  over  twenty  years, 
and  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  West. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
now  on  hand  ready  for  distribution. 

Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS.  My  shipping  facilities  are 
unsurpassed  anywhere.  Practically  all 
points  are  reached  by  direct  lines,  thus  in- 
suring the  lowest  freight  rates. 

Jos.  Nysewandcr,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565,  567  West  Seventh   Sireet 
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THE   A..I.ROOT 


ME.DIN>^ 


OHIO 


Entered  at  the  PostofQce.  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second>Ciass  Matter 


BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
West.     The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
hon^y,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed  same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  wilh  evtry  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


European  Bee-keepers! 

Save  Time 
and  Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.     .     . 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG    -    ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. .  .  . 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN, 


Headctuarters  for: 
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I  Bee  -  Supplies.  I 

^   "Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices,"   'h 

<$'   ______^^^^_^_^_.^^_^___^^^^__^_____^^_____  *l* 

'^   — — ^— .^-^^— ^^— — — ^— — ^^^^^^^— .^^— ^^-^—i ^— —  ^ 

<i?  'I? 

^    If  you  want  to  purchase  bee-supplies,  THE  BEST  MADE,  4^ 

<27  order  from  Cincinnati,  as  3'ou  will  save  the  freight  charges   -p 

ff'  and  time  ii  takes  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  Medina  to  Cin-  'p 

T  cinnati      Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points,  partic-  "w 

^  ularly  for  the  South.     I  keep  all  the  time  a  large  stock  on  T 

i  hand  and  can  ship  promptly  on  receipt  of  order.          .'         ."   ^ 

t^  _____^^^^^                                             ri? 

•t  A  Special  Discount        j^      "^  t 

^  j^      jS/      j^     on  Early  Orders  t 

*$»  .^ 

f$i  ^^^^^^^"""""""^  "f* 

#  Will  buy  or  sell    HONEY    extracted  or  comb         ^ 

^  If  you  have  honey  to  sell  describe  quality  or  mail  sample  with  T 
^  lowest  price  delivered  Cincinnati.  If  in  need,  state  quality  *^ 
I     and  quantity  wanted  and  we  will  cheerfully  quote  you  prices.    2 

^  ^^^^^^^^^^^_  fj? 

^  Beeswax  Wanted !  t 

T    We  all  the  time  pay  highest  market  price  on  delivery  of  goods.   T 

<$>  —  ^ 

fc.  H.  W.  WEBER.! 

1^  Office  and  Salesroom,  214<3«2148  Central  Ave. 


^  'Warehouse,   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue.  ^ 

f'  Cincimnatiy         -         OHio.  'I' 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fanct.-AH  sections  to  be  well  fiHed.combs  straight,  firm 
Iv  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  comba  unsoiled  by  travel 
rtain  or  otherwise  fall  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
^H  'he  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis 

iS.  J  1 -All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  tot  lie  wood  :  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
Surface  soiled  or'the  entire  surf  ace  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.l.-AUstHjtionswell  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  :  combs  comparatively  even  :  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  ttie  entire  surface  ^'^^^  ^  ^  ^iled 

No.  2.-Thre6-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  hllea 

*°No*3.-Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 

^'addition  to  thi^  the  honey  Is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white^^ amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is. 
there  will  be  '^Fancy  White."     No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Philadelphia.— Comb  honey  has  been  arriving 
quite  freely,  and  the  demand  is  quite  brisk  at  this 
time.  Prices  seem  to  have  an  upward  tendency. 
The  outlook  is  for  still  hifjrher  prices.  We  would 
advise  parties  who  have  comb  honey  to  ship  to  send 
it  in  at  once  and  sell  it  while  the  demand  is  on,  for 
September,  October,  and  November  are  the  big  honey 
months.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to  18;  No. 
1,  14  to  15;  amber,  12  to  14.  Fancy  white  extracted,  8 
to  9;  light  amber,  7  to  8.  We  are  producers  of  honey, 
and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Oct.  8.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  extracted 
as  well  as  comb  honey.  The  receipts  are  not  large, 
and  the  choice  goods  are  sold  on  arrival.  We  quote 
fancy  white  comb  at  14;  No.  1,  12^4  to  13;  light  amber, 
12  to  13;  dark  and  broken,  8  to  10.  Extracted  light 
amber,  674;  Spani.sh  needle  and  white  clover  would 
command  7,  but  the  receipts  of  this  description  are 
inadequate;  Southern,  in  barrels  and  half-barrels,  5 
to  5%.  Beeswax,  prime,  28%;  all  impure  and  inferior, 
less.     ^  "^  R.  Habtman  &  Co., 

Oct.  8.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chicago. — The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  quite 
large,  and  there  is  also  a  good  demand  for  it,  so  that 
prices  are  well  maintained  at  15  to  16  for  No.  1  to 
fancy.  Any  thing  short  of  these  grades  is  not  selling 
freely,  and  ranges  from  1  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  less.  Buck- 
wheat. 12%;  dark  grades,  SVs  to  10.  Extracted  white, 
6%  to  7%;  amber,  6  to  7;  dark,  5%  to  6.  Beeswax,  30. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Oct.  8.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  remains  firm. 
The  demand  is  fair,  and  receipts  equal  to  the  demand. 
Fancy  white  comb  honey  in  a  retail  way  brings  15 
and  16.  with  very  little  demand  for  low  grades.  Ex- 
tracted white  clover  in  barrels  brings  7%  to  8%;  cans, 
the  same.    Beeswax,  26  and  28. 

Oct.  8.    :r:.„ I  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Indianapolis.- Fancy  and  A  No.  l  white  comb 
sells  for  16  to  17,  and  demand  is  good;  fancy  amber, 
11  to  12,  with  slow  demand;  No.  1  white,  13  to  14,  de- 
mand not  good.  Best  grades  of  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans  brings  8  to  9,  and  demand  is  good,  but 
higher  prices  will  retard  the  market;  amber  extract- 
ed bringing  6/4.  Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at 
$33.00  per  100  lbs.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Oct.  8.  513  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Buffalo.— Honey  is  now  doing  extra  well  here, 
and  very  little  arriving.  Buyers  are  looking  for 
choice  to  fancy  comb.  We  quote  you  fancy  white 
comb  15  to  16;  A  No.  1.  14  to  15;  No.  1,  13%  to  14;  No. 
2,  12  to  13;  buckwheat,  11  to  12.  White  extracted,  7  to 
8;  amber,  6%  to  7;  dark,  5  to  5%.    Beeswax.  30  to  32. 

W.C.  TOWNSEND, 

Sept.  29. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Schenectady. — There  is  a  lively  demand  for  both 
comb  and  extracted,  and  stock  is  moving  off  at  a 
great  rate,  and  prevailing  prices  are  firm.  Fancy  clo- 
ver, 15  to  16;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  buckwheat,  11  to  12.  Ex- 
tracted, light,  6%  to  7%;  dark,  6  to  6%.  Write  us  be- 
fore shipping.  C.  MacCulloch, 

Oct.  9.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  good.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb, 
24-section  case,  $3.00;  No.  2  amber,  $2.75.  Extracted 
white,  6%  to  7;  amber,  6.    Beeswax,  25. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Oct.  9.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Paul. — Fancy  honey,  15  cts.;  No.  1  white,  14; 
No.  2,  11  to  12.  No  other  goods  traded  for  on  this  ex- 
change.   Dark  honey  not  wanted. 

W.  H.  Patton, 

Oct.  8.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


New  York.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  very 
good,  especially  for  fancy  stock,  and  arrivals  now  are 
quite  heavy.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  15;  No.  1,  13  to 
14;  No.  2.  12  to  13;  buckwheat  11.  Extracted  in  good 
demand  and  prices  are  somewhat  firmer.  We  quote 
California  white  at  7%,  light  amber  at  6%  to  7,  and 
amber  6.  Southern  honey  in  half-bbls.  in  good  demand 
and  finding  ready  sale  at  from  55  to  65  cts.  per  gallon, 
according  to  quality.  Beeswax  is  somewhat  weaker, 
and  30  is  about  top  price.    Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

Oct.  9.  82-86  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date 
for  pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  oflQce  named  below,  27  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts. 
per  lb.  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies,  less  transports^ 
tion  charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack 
securely  and  address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of 
lading  when  you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how 
much  you  send,  net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home 
office  or  nearest  branch  named  below. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St.;  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.; 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Mary- 
land Ave.,  S.  W. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  For  Sale.     See  Clasified  Ads.  on  Page  1331. 


FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONEY 

CRATES     2-60      LB.      CANS;      8c 

TWO    OR     more:   CRATES;     7X 
LARGER      LOTS:     WRITE      FQR     SPE;CIAL.     PRICES.     ALL 
FVO^B;  CINCINNATI;  CASH  WtTH  ORDER.  SAM  PLES  1  6c. 

fb^ ;  PAY' ■  POST  AG  ei-'w;  ■ 

THE  PREO  W.  MUTH  CO. 

No.     51     WALNUT     STREET,  CINCtNNATI,     OHIO. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGOF  BEE  SUPPLIES  WrTH  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT^ 
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BUCKWHEAT  HONEY! 


Our  clover  and  i-aspberry  honey  is  all  sold — went  at 
8  and  8%  cts.,  according  to  quantity— but  we  still  have 
6000  lbs.  of  buckwheat.  Ritrht  here  let  me  say  that 
this  buckwheat  honey  was  left  on  the  hives  until  it 
was  all  sealed  over,  and  is  thick,  rich,  and  ripe— far 


superior  to  the  thin,  rank  stuff  often  found  on  the 
market.    You  needn't  take  my  my  word  for  it — send 
for  a  sample.    It  is  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
case,  and  the  price  is  6  cts.  a  pound. 
W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,    Michigan. 


EVANS  (SI  TURNER, 

Columbus,   OHio> 

are  in  the  market  for  white  comb  honey,  and  espe- 
cially want  some  tine  stock  from  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  and  New  York.  They  would  also  like 
to  hear  from  Iowa  producers.  Write  fully  what  you 
have;  and  if  you  care  to  name  price,  do  so,  stating 
about  what  time  you  will  be  ready  to  ship. 

Chas.  Israel  <SL  Brothers 

48G-4QO   Canal  St.,  New  YorK 

Who.esale  Dealers  and  Ccnmission  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.    Established  1875. 


FOR  SALE. --Extracted   honey,  strictly 
pure,   bucl<wheat,  e'y-ic;    clover    mixed, 
7c,    in    60-lb.  cans    and    I50-Ib.   Itegs. 
This  State  production;  best  flavor. 
H.  R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


To  Florida    and 

Return.  $25  OO. 

THE  above  low  rate  has  been  placed 
in  effect  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 
from  CHICAGO  to  TAMPA,  and 
other  Florida  points,  to  enable  people 
from  the  Northwest  to  visit  the  Flor- 
ida State  Mid-winter  Fair,  to  be 
held  in  Tampa,  Nov.  14th  to  29th.  Also 
rate  of  .t20.0U  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 
from  CINCINNATI,  LOUISVILLE, 
EVANSVILLE.  CAIRO,  ST.  LOUIS. 
This  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  examine  within  a  small  space  the 
resources  of  the  entire  State,  as  well  as 
to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  attract- 
ive opportunities  existing  for  a  location 
in  a  section  endowed  by  Nature  with  a 
most  delightful  climate— thus  enabling 
work  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
entire  year.  The  lands  are  peculiarly 
rich  and  very  productive,  and  visitors 
to  the  Fair  will  see  fine  displays  of 
citrus  fruits  and  early  vegetables  in 
addition  to  the  surprising  exhibits  of 
Florida  live  stock.  For  full  informa- 
tion, descriptive  literature,  and  copy  of 
"  Seaboard  Magazine,''  address 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General    Industrial   Agent,    Seaboard 

Air  Line  Railway, 
Department  F,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


By  USING  THE 

iv;l  Rochester  Radiator 

•  •''•Si     Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
.•   a.jHl  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 
.jtJSj  Write  for  bonklet  on  beating  homes. 

*®  Rochester  Radiator  Co.. 
50  Farnut*  St.,  Bqrheater,  K   Y. 


Price  from 

$•2 .  00  to 

$1-2.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wood  or  pas 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP-TO-DATE, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  flre-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality. " 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  1 
can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liber- 
ty to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  is  all  consumed, 
and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary 
in  any  first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley, 

Nisbet,  Pa. 
Prices:  By  mail,  $1.2.5;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three.  $2..50. 

For  further  particulars,   see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings, 
page  1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


SPRAY    PUMPS 

lYOURHATTO  THE  MYERS* 
M 


'TAKEOFF, 

A 


The  Pump  that  pampa 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pnmp  l8  the  best 


pump,  that's  a  Myera. 
I  Pumps.  Hay  Tool3 


5] 
&  Ba  r  n"b  6  or  H  a  ng- 
^.^  ers.     Send  for  cata» 
^H  log  and  prices. 
JHL  F.  E .  Myers  &  Bro^^ 
Asbland,  Ohio. 
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Paroid 


Roofing- 


Here's  Our  Offer 


Read  This  Trial  Offer  on 
ttie  Roofing  That  Lasts 
the  Longest. 


PAROID  is  the  l)est  ready  rooling  ever  iiiaiie.  Yoii 
can  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction  from  a  sam- 
ple, but  a  better  icaij  is  to  use  it.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  try  it,  and  we  make  the  way  easy. 

Is  there  any  offer  we  could  make  fairer  than  that  '.' 
Could  we  afford  to  make  such  an  offer  if  we  were  not 
.mre  that  Paroid  is  better  than  other  ready  rootings  ? 
It  is  better;  we  are  sure:  and  this  is  ichy: 


B 


UY  one  lot  of 
Paroid ;  open 
it;  inspect  it; 
apply  it  to  your 
roof,  and  if  then  you 
are  not  satisfied  that 
you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  mai'.e, 
send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the 
rooting,  including  the 
cost  of  applying  it. 


Four  things  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing: of  a  good  roofing: 

The  felt;  the  saturation;  the 
coofm<7 ,'and  the  viethod  of  lauuiq. 

Paroid  excels  on  all  four  points. 

s):  4:  <: 

The  felt  is  the  foundation.  If  it 
is  not  right  to  start  with,  no  treat- 
ment of  any  kind  can  naake  it  into 
a  good  roofing. 

We  know  that  our  felt  is  right 
bpcause  we  make  it  in  our  own 
mills  (established  in  1817.) 

We  maUe  it  because  we  cannot 
1/uy  a  felt  elsewhere  good  enough 
f>r  Paroid. 

Other  manufacturers  who  buy 
their  felt  in  the  open  market — 
v.  hercver  they  can  get  it  cheapest 
— uecessarily  take  big  chances  at 
the  very  start. 

We  couldn't  give  you  the  money- 
hack  guaranty  we  do  if  we  did 
uot  make  the  complete  roofing 
under  our  direct  supervision. 

*  «  4: 

Paroid  roofing  is  not  merely 
ilijiped  in  a  solution,  but  is  snaked 
i.'i  a  water  proofing  mixture  of 
I'Ur  own,  which  renders  eveiy 
libre  of  it-  -through  and  througli — 
absolutely  water  proof. 

:(;  H:  4: 

And  then  the  coating.  Paroid 
i.-!  coated  on  both  sides  with  a 
smoother,  tliicker,  tougher  and 
more  flexible  coating  than  is  on 
iiny  o tiler  roofing  made. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
about  it.  You  need  not  take  our 
word  for  it.  Us"  your  own  judg- 
ment. Compare  Paroid  withotlier 
kinds.  You  will  find  that  Paroi'd 
is  the  only  roofing  that  doesn't 


break  when  you  give  it  a  short 
bfiid.  If  you  ijun  freeze  the  vari- 
ous samples  you'll  have  a  still  bet- 
ter test,  and  you'll  find  Paroid  the 
only  flexible  roof  in  a  zero  tem- 
perature, while  others  crack  like 
an  icicie.      ^       ,,       „ 

But  even  the  beet  roofing  must 
be  properly  applied. 

In  every  roll  of  Paroid  you  will 
find  a  complete  roofing  kit.  with  a 
supply  of  square,  ru.it-proof, 
water-proof  c-a.ps.  The  only  rust- 
proof cap  made. 

These  caps  are  patented.  You 
get  them  only  with  Paroid. 

Being  square,  they  give  you 
larger  bindmg  surface  and  so 
hold  the  roof  more  securely. 

Being  water-proofed  on  both 
sides,  they  do  not  rust  and  tvork 
loose  and  cause  a  leak,  as  all  other 
caps  do,  sooner  or  later. 

>{:  %  4: 

And  when  the  roof  is  laid,  you 
nOt  only  have  a  good  and  durable. 


but  j'ou  have  a  sighiiy  roof.  Its 
sniooih,  uniform  surface,  makes 
it  the  best  in  appearance  of  aU 
ready  roofings. 


And  there  you  are: 

The  best  felt  lor  a  foundation; 

'Ihe  best  and  most  thorough 
water  proofing  saturation; 

The  best  aud  most  fiexible  coat- 
ing; 

The  most  sightly  ready  roofing 
made; 

And  a  positive  money-back 
guaranty. 

Will  you  try  it  on  these  terms? 
*       *       * 

They  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Paroid  has  stoad  the  test  of 
time  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  railway,  factory,  farm 
and  poultry  buildings. 

It  lasts  longest.  It  gives  best 
service.    And  we  stand  back  of  it. 

May  we  send  you  samples  and 
prices? 


F      XIU      Ilil*H  Xr  Cnn        20MiU  Street.  East  Walpole.  Mass. 
«-•     WW.    UAm  Ut  iJUll J1420 Monadnock  Bldg..  Chicago.  IlL 

I 

Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Today. 


Please  mail  me  your  book  of  plans  for   farm   build- 
ings and  samples  of  Paroid.  I  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 


iddreu 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 


BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


ADVERTISE   ALL   THE   TIME. 

To  g-et  the  fullest  returns  from  advertising  you 
should  keep  your  name  before  your  prospective  cus- 
tomer the  year  round.  This  means  running  your  ad. 
in  every  issue  when  you  have  been  accustomed  to  on- 
ly part— the  rush  season. 

But  you  say  this  is  expensive. 

To  meet  this  one  objection  to  the  plan,  we  will  start 
a  new  classified  department  entitled  "  Bee-keepers' 
Directory,"  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all-year-round  ad- 
vertisers. Under  this  heading  we  will  accept  suitable 
ad's  limited  to  2,  3,  or  4  lines  at  the  following  rates: 

2  lines  for  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $.5.00 

3 ' "        ■'        7..50 

4 "         "       10.00 

Cash  in  advance.  Ad's  can  be  changed  only  during 
the  first  issue  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
It  is  intended  that  only  bona-fide  notices  offering  for 
sale  bees,  queens,  or  bee-supplies,  and  offering  honey 
or  wax  for  sale,  or  "  wanted,"  appear  under  this  head. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad,  that 
is  not  eligible  to  these  special  rates.  Specify  "  Bee- 
keepers' Directory  "  when  sending  order. 

Do  you  know  what  this  offer  means'r  First,  you  can 
place  your  card  before  Gleanings  readers  at  less  than 
half  our  flat  rate;  2.  You  receive  Gleanings  one  year 
free;  3.  Your  ad.  will  appear  in  nearly  a  million  sepa- 
rate copies  of  Gleanings.  Just  think  of  these  op- 
portunities to  reach  your  prospective  customers! 

This  column  is  distinctly  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  It  is  maintained  at  a  loss  to  us,  as  we  could 
fill  the  space  with  matter  at  our  regular  rate. 

This  opportunity  will  doubtless  be  quickly  grasped 
by  queen-rearers  and  supply-dealers  whose  advertis- 
ing appropriations  are  limited,  and  who  desire  best 
returns  from  a  small  investment;  also  by  large  adver- 
tisers to  supplement  their  regular  advertisements  and 
to  place  their  names  in  a  department  sure  to  be  scan- 
ned by  the  prospective  buyer. 


LAST    CALL. 

Our  third  photo  contest  is  scheduled  to  close 
November  1.  As  yet  the  entries  have  been 
very  light;  and  if  you  have  a  pictui-e  of  any 
value  you  are  almost  certain  of  winning  one 
of  our  prizes.  Look  over  the  lot  of  pictures 
you  have.  May  be  you  have  one — for  in- 
stance, a  family  group  excelling  those  ap- 
pearing in  recent  numbers.  We  should  be 
glad  to  get  it.  Thei-e  are  many  views  around 
every  bee-keeper's  home  that  will  interest 
Gleanings'  readers.  If  you  haven't  had 
them  taken  yet,  don't  let  this  beautiful  Oc- 
tober weather  slip  by  without  doing  so,  and 
enter  them  in  ourcontest  before  too  late. 
See  particulars  in  ad.  on  page  1333. 


The  attention  of  our  i-eaders  is  particularly  called 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R. 
on  page  1279  of  this  issue.  Our  Philadelphia  manager 
lately  called  our  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
fair  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  suggesting  that  we  make  a  dis- 
play of  our  goods  there.  While  we  were  not  able  to 
arrange  for  this,  we  are  very  glad  to  bring  the  fair  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
afford  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  resources  of 
Florida  very  much  better  than  can  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  The  great  attractions  of  the  fair, 
coupled  with  the  exceptionally  low  rates  made  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.,  will  interest  a  good  many 
of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of  visiting  Florida. 


Did  you  notice  the  advertisement  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  appearing  on  page  i;K6?  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  introduce  this  paper  to  the  bulk  of  our 
readers— they  have  all  heard  of  it,  and  most  have 
read  it  one  time  or  another. 

But  are  you  a  subscriber  now?  Perhaps  you  have 
children  in  your  family  to  whom  it  would  prove  a 
source  of  unending  delight.  It's  good  reading  for  ev- 
ery one.  Its  pages  next  year  will  include  stories 
from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  in  the  world.  Write 
for  announcements  or  a  sample  copy.  Better  still, 
subscribe.  Mention  Gleanings  ivhen  you  write. 
J^ 
CIRCULATION  OF   GLEANINGS. 

A  paper  for  bee-keepers  must  have  bee- 
keepers for  readers.     Conceded. 

And  these  gentlemen  are  exclusively  bee- 
keepers?   No! 

The  percentage  of  exclusive  bee-keepers  is 
very  small  among  those  who  keep  bees.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  Gleanings' 
readers  are  directly  interested  in  farming. 
They  live  on  farms. 

Gleanings  is  a  technical  paper.  It  does 
not  appeal  strongly  to  children  or  the  hired 
help.  It  reaches  the  head  of  the  home,  and 
it  comes  very  close  to  him  because  of  its 
special  character. 

^_See  what  a  splendid  medium  Gleanings 
is  for  the  general  advertisers  catering  to 
farmers'  necessities.  It  is  doubtless  as  effi- 
cient as  a  general  farm  paper  having  a  much 
larger  ciix'ulation.  We  have  had  our  adver- 
tisers tell  us  so — and  they  know. 


CERTIFICATE   OF  MERIT. 

Gleanings  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit  by  the  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Bee- 
keepers' Association  at  their  annual  meeting, 
Sept.  24—26,  1906.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  our  subscribers  and  friends 
show  their  regards  for  the  magazine  we  are 
making.  We  are  trying  to  make  Glean- 
ings the  best  magazine  of  its  kind  published. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  when  we  are  in  a 
measure  succeeding. 


CLASSIFIED    advertisements. 

Notice  the  arrangement  of  our  classified 
columns.  We  are  going  to  make  this  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  depart- 
ments in  the  paper. 


ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  flat. 

Classified  columns— bonafide  exchange  or 
want  ads. — 15c  a  line,  others  20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  5?^;  if  paid  in 
10  days,  %'i. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  2.5th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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Seasonable  Goods! 


Non-drip  Cases 

The  kind  we  call  "Root  Quality" — none  a.s  good. 


Glass   and   Tin  Packages 

for  extracted  honey.     A  neat  package  meau.s  a  fancy  price. 


Honey-extractors 

The  Cowan  No.  15  will  give  you  years  of  honest  service.     You  need  one. 


During  this  month  (October)  we  are  offering  a  special  discount  of 
six  (6)  per  cent  for  cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next  season's  use. 
After  November  1st  the  discount  will  be  five  per  cent. 


"We    Have     tKe 

I^ar^est     StocK    of    Bee-stipplies    in    MicKi^an 

and    all    R.OOT    QUAI^ITY 


M.  H.  Hunt  (Si  Son,  Bell    BrancH,  MicKigan 


Wayne    Couixty 


ROOT'5  HIVE5! 


Look  Good. 
Are  Good. 
Good  IVesults. 


Do  you  know  a  good  thing  ? 
Do  you  use  a  good  .thing  ? 
Our  catalog  describes  them. 
Six  per  cent  discount  during 
October. 


^/ye  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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WEEKS 
COPIES  ™ 


10c 


We  want  every  reader  of  Gi,eanings  in  Bee-Cui,ture  to  get  acquainted  with  the 

Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

Certainly  it  would  pay  any  bee-keeper  to  read  it  regularly.  And  in  order  that  those 
w  no  are  not  now  getting  it  may  do  so,  we  want  the  opportunity  to  send  it  for  lO  weeks 
for  only  lO  cents  (stamps  or  silver.)  That  would  be  at  least  160  pages  of  bee  litarature 
for  just  one  dime.  We  offer  the  last  10  numbers  of  19u6  for  10  cents  as  a  ♦*  trial  trip." 
You  will  want  it  for  all  of  1907  after  the  10  weeks,  we  are  sure. 

SOME  OTHER  SPECIAL  OFFERS  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  from  the  time  your  new  subscription  is  received  to  the  end  of  1907— 
and  your  choice  of  one  of  the  following: 

1 .  With  Doolitlle's  book,  "  Scientific  Queen-R'srirg  "  (oouDd  in  leatherette)    both  for $1  25 

2.  With  Dr.  Miller's  "  Forty  fears  Among  the  be^  s,"'  both  for 1  80 

3.  With  Dadani's   "  Langsiroth  on  the  Honey-Bee,"  both  for 2  00 

4   With  Root's  "  A  BCof  Bee-Culture,"   both  for 2  00 

3.  With  a  Standard  Bred   Italian  Queen,  both  for 1.50 

(Queen  mailed  either  before  Nov.  1,  1906,  or  in  May  or  June,  1907.) 

6.  With  Gold  Fountain  Fen,  both  for 2  00 

7.  With  Novelty  Pocket  Knife  (your  name  and  address  on  one  side,  and  Queen,  Workar  ani  Done 

on  the  other  side)  2.00 

A  sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  free.     Ask  for  it.     Address  all  orders  to 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  60.,  334  DearDorn  St.,  CnicaQO.  111. 


YouWaDtTbisFreeBool^ 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques- 
tion is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  wo  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromber^-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers'  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  informatioa 
on  the  organization  of  farmers*  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F;t(.  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 
Write  for  It  today. 

Stromber^-Carlson 
Telephone  Mfd-  Company 

K  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  CBICAGO.  III. 
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HAVE  YOU  READ 

=BEE  PRANKS  ?= 


This  is  a  pamphlet  compiled  from 
newspaper  clippings  containing 
many  laughable  and  wonderful  anec- 
dotes which  have  actually  happened 
in  connection  with   bees 

The  book  also  contains,  in  nutshell 
form,  what  the  great  poets  and  other 
writers  have  to  say  about  these  inter- 
esting little  insects 

WE  GIVE  IT  FREE  FOR  THE 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF 
FIVE  BEE-KEEPERS  if  sent  di- 
rect to  G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY, 
WATERTOWN,   WIS.,   U.   S.    A. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS 

FOR  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

To  buy  our  goods  outright  by  the  carload. 
Liberal  inducements  and  exclusive  territory. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,     Watertown,  Wis. 

Bee-keepers^  Supplies. 


Vol.  XXXIV. 
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No  20 


In  reply  to  Geo.  W.  Deyo's  question  as 
to  poor  wax-makers  not  entering  the  supers, 
tell  him  I  agree  with  the  editor. 

That  Doolittle  shade-board,  p.  1253,  is 
a  fine  thing.  I  wonder,  however,  if  nearly 
the  same  I'esults  can  not  be  obtained  with 
less  expense  and  trouble  by  the  right  kind 
of  double  covers. 

In  Europe  there  is  general  complaint  of  a 
bad  year.  [The  year  has  been  bad  every- 
where except  in  localities.  Considerable 
honey  was  produced  in  York  State,  but  ap- 
parently it  was  disposed  of  locally,  for  there 
was  not  enough  to  overtiow  into  the  great 
markets. — Ed.] 

Please  tell  Dr.  Aulick,  p.  1254,  that  we 
have  no  trouble  with  f-in.  bottom  starters 
toppling  over  (we  use  thin,  not  extra  thin, 
foundation),  and  there  has  never  yet  been  a 
case  of  burnt  fingers  in  putting  them  in  with 
the  regular  Daisy  fastener  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  handled. 

In  spring  "  a  whole  lot  of  dirt,  dead  bees, 
and  often  mold  and  fifth,"  are  not  generally 
found  on  my  bottom-boards,  especially  since 
the  furnace  is  in  the  cellar.  Some  of  them 
are  just  as  clean  as  in  the  summer;  the  oth- 
ers are  cleaned  out  just  as  soon  as  set  down 
outdoors  in  a  very  short  time  by  scraping 
loose  and  tipping  up.  Say,  Bro.  Doolittle, 
weren't  you  just  a  bit  carried  away  by  poetic 
frenzy  when  you  talked  about  stimulating 
brood-rearing  by  the  "sweet  summer  side  " 
of  a  board? 


Deutsche  Imker  advises  a  correspondent, 
who  complains  of  brittle  foundation,  to  mix 
with  his  wax  one  per  cent  of  honey,  stirring 
thoroughly  before  pouring  into  the  mold. 
The  bees  show  special  preference  for  such 
foundation.  [There  may  be  something  in 
this,  but  I  doubt  it. — Ed.] 

"The  piping  sound  is  generally  attribut- 
ed to  young  queens  anxious  to  escape  from 
their  cells  '  — Irish  Bee  Journal,  p.  51.  There 
is  some  confusion  as  to  terms.  Better  say 
the  piping  is  made  by  the  free  virgin,  and 
the  quahking  by  the  virgins  still  in  their 
cells.  [You  are  correct.  But  sometimes 
correspondents  and  editors  alike  mix  the 
terms. — Ed.] 

How  MANY  can  tell  the  age  of  a  larva  by 
looking  at  it  in  the  cell?  When  just  hatched 
it  lies  curved  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  a 
straight  line  from  head  to  tail,  being  a  little 
more  than  \  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the 
cell.  At  one  day  old  it  is  still  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle,  but  has  grown  so  that  the  line 
from  head  to  tail  is  a  little  more  than  i  the 
diameter  of  cell.  At  two  days  old  it  lies 
head  touching  tail,  forming  a  complete  cir- 
cle whose  diameter  is  nearly  ^  the  diameter 
of  the  cell.  At  three  days  old  it  o(rcupies  f 
of  cell-diameter.  At  four  days  old  it  tills  the 
entire  diameter  of  the  cell.  These  impor- 
tant data  1  got  from  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips. 

R.  Haworth  asks  where  I  got  that  "fire- 
less  stove."  Didn't  get  it  —  made  it.  Any 
one  can  make  one.  Take  an  old  trunk  or 
box;  paste  paper  over  any  cracks,  and  it's 
not  a  bad  plan  to  paper  it  all  over;  pack  in 
hay  or  excelsior,  three  or  four  inches  deep 
in  the  bottom;  set  in  the  vessel  or  vessels  to 
be  used,  and  pack  in  solidly  all  around  them 
hay  or  excelsior,  packing  clear  to  the  top  of 
the  vessels.  Now  make  a  cushion  the  size  of 
your  box,  stuffed  solid  to  lay  over  the  vessels 
to  fill  completely  the  rest  of  your  box.  The 
cushion  should  be  at  least  three  inches  thick 
— the  thicker  the  better.     Over  all  must  be  a 
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tight-fitting  cover.  The  material  to  be  cook- 
ed must  be  brought  to  the  lioil  and  kept 
there  until  entirely  heated  through,  then 
quickly  put  into  the  box  and  covered  up. 
Oatmeal  put  in  at  night  will  be  hot  in  the 
morning.  At  dinner  to-day  I  ate  chicken, 
cooked  in  the  hay-box,  that  was  delicious. 
It  was  put  in  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, taken  out  just  before  dinner,  floured 
and  browned  in  butter  in  the  frying-pan. 
[From  the  number  of  favorable  reports  I 
have  seen  of  this  fireless  stove,  I  should  say 
it  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  a  great 
fuel-saver.  We  are  planning  to  have  one 
put  in  our  house. — Ed.] 

An  interesting  sight  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing, Sept.  21.  A  bee  that  appeared  to  be 
quite  young  was  busily  digging  away  at  a 
dandelion  blossom;  but  its  rather  deliberate 
movement  attracted  my  attention.  At  first 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  sick  bee;  but  looking 
closely  at  it  1  saw  that  it  was  using  its  tongue 
all  the  time.  I  touched  it  with  my  finger, 
but  it  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  pushed  it 
around  two  or  three  times;  l)ut  as  soon  as  I 
left  it,  it  liegan  digging  away  again.  After 
watching  it  about  a  minute  1  laid  my  watch 
on  the  ground  to  time  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
cleaning  away  the  pollen  a  little;  Init  I  could 
see  nothing  accumulating  in  its  pollen-bas- 
kets. After  14  minutes  it  flew  away.  Dan- 
delions were  rather  plentiful;  and,  timing 
other  bees,  1  found  they  spent  from  8  to  30 
seconds  on  a  flower  —  a  longer  time  than  I 
had  supposed.  Was  that  the  first  blossom 
my  young  bee  had  ever  seen?  and  did  it  sup- 
pose none  was  to  be  found  elsewhere? 

I  don't  want  to  injure  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  revei'sible  bottom-board:  l)ut  in 
comparing  it  with  bottom-racks  I  think  Bro. 
Doolittle  omits  some  points,  p.  1234.  With 
the  rack,  two  or  three  times  as  much  air- 
space is  allowed  under  the  bottom-bai's,  and 
I  count  this  of  so  much  importance  that  it 
would  settle  me  in  favor  of  the  rack  if  there 
were  no  other  advantage.  If  I  understand 
him  rightly,  Bro.  Doolittle  favors  reversing 
because  it  obliges  him  to  heft  the  hives  "by 
which  we  know  which  require  feeding  if  any 
do."  Why,  bless  yoiir  heart,  Bro.  D.,  can't 
I  heft  it  just  as  well  with  the  liottom-boaixl 
on,  lifting  it  only  once  instead  of  your  twice, 
saving  the  drawing  and  nailing  of  staples 
and  adjusting  of  hive  on  bottom-ljoard ''.  But. 
really,  I  count  depending  on  hefting  (done  a 
very  slipshod  way  of  doing  things.  You 
can't  trust  it  within  several  pounds.  A  hive 
is  a  good  deal  heavier  when  you're  tired 
than  when  you're  fresh.  I  don't  generally 
raise  the  hive  when  1  heft  it.  If  I  pull  enough 
to  know  that  it  feels  as  if  it  were  nailed  to 
the  ground,  and  feel  sure  that  it  is  away  be- 
yond the  danger-point  as  to  weight,  then 
nothing  further  is  needed.  But  if  there  is 
any  sort  of  question  about  it,  then  it  must 
be  actually  weighed.  The  scales  may  show 
it  5  pounds  over  the  necessary  weight;  but 
hefting  will  not  tell  me  Jor  sure  whether  it 
is  over  or  under.  [We  do  not  depend  on 
"hefting."'     Before  putting  the  bees  up  final- 


ly we  examine  every  comlj,  then  mark  on 
the  record  the  amount  of  feed,  if  any,  that 
will  be  required  to  give  the  necessary  stores. 
—Ed.] 

I  AM  HOPEFUL  that  Mr.  Warden  has  given 
us  the  true  secret  of  failure  when  putting 
weak  colonies  over  strong  ones,  p,  1229.  It 
looks  reasonable  that  allowing  the  weak  col- 
ony to  remain  over  the  strong  one  some  time 
before  any  intermingling  of  bees  would  Ijc 
conducive  to  good  fellowship,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  strange  queen  is  caged  on  In- 
troduction. I  have  puzzled  no  little  over 
that  sentence  at  the  top  of  the  page  whii-h 
tells  of  partly  lifting  the  cover,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  semicolon 
after  "partly"  has  no  business  there,  allow- 
ing us  to  lift  entirely  the  cover  which  was 
partly  sealed  to  the  excluder.  Why  would 
it  not  make  a  still  surer  thing  to  have  wire 
cloth  between  the  two  colonies  for  two  or 
more  days  in  advance?  or.  perhaps,  combine 
the  plan  for  uniting  that  originated  in  this 
locality?  Put  a  piece  of  heavy  manilla  pa- 
per under  the  excluder,  having  in  it  a  hole 
large  enough  for  one  bee  to  pass.  [You  are 
right.  The  semicolon  should  not  have  been 
there.  It  was  not  in  the  copy,  and  after  it 
(^rept  into  the  type  it  was  marked  out,  but 
got  overlooked. 

Your  suggestion  of  putting  some  sort  of 
barrier  lietween  the  upper  and  lower  story 
is  all  right.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
it  might  be  test  in  the  case  of  some  bees,  at 
least,  to  put  a  wire-cloth  screen  between  the 
xipper  and  lower  story  for  a  couple  of  days, 
then  replace  with  perforated  zinc.  This 
would  prevent  the  bees  from  getting  together 
too  soon. — Ed.] 

Anothek  "if"  might  well  be  added  in 
that  Cuban  discussion,  page  1282.  "If"  it 
turns  out  that  Cubans  can  send  in  duty-fi'ei' 
honey  at  prices  with  whic^h  we  can  not  com- 
pete, what  then?  W^ell,  if  they  can,  let  "em. 
Bee-keepers  are  not  the  only  people  in  the 
world;  and  if  it  will  be  better  for  the  coun- 
try at  large  to  import  its  honey  than  to  pro- 
duce it,  we  l)ee-keepers  can  make  a  living 
some  other  way.  But  I  have  no  real  fear 
that  I  should  get  a  cent  less  for  honey  if 
Culm  should  become  one  of  us.  Besides. 
Culia  is  not  going  to  be  annexed.  [We  do 
not  need  to  be  afraid  of  that  last  "if,"  even 
should  annexation  l)ecome  an  accomplisheil 
fact.  The  poor  seasons  that  Cuba  has  l^een 
having  for  two  or  three  years  back  have  put 
l)ee-keeping  in  her  bordei"s  in  a  decidedly 
bad  way.  Thousands  of  colonies  have  die<l 
out  from  neglect  or  starvation;  disease  ha.s 
killed  other  thousands,  and  it  will  be  a  lonji' 
time  liefore  the  bee  business  recovers  itself 
in  Cuba.  The  time  was  when  there  had  not 
l)een  a  Itreak  in  the  good  seasons  for  many 
years.  If  Cuba,  like  California,  is  to  have 
only  now  and  then  a  good  year  she  will  nev- 
er he  able  to  break  the  market  in  our  great 
cities  any  more  than  California  has  been  able 
to  do  in  its  good  years.  When  the  Golden 
State  does  have  a  good  season  she  is  able  to 
produce  honey  as  cheaply  as  Cuba,  and  <le- 
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liver  it  in  Chioago  for  less  money  than  Cuba 
could  deliver  the  same  grade  of  honey,  even 
with  the  duty  off.  But  late  reports  indicate 
that  the  administration  is  decidedly  against 
annexation.  The  Cubans  themselves  do  not 
want  it,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  appai'ently  not  in 
haste  to  assume  ne\v  burdens  in  addition  t^ 
those  he  already  has. — Ed.] 


Editor  York,  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, is  getting  up  a  special  car  of  bee-keep- 
ers to  go  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  leaving 
Chicago  November  6th,  arriving  in  ample 
time  to  attend  the  convention.  Those  inter- 
ested would  do  well  to  write  Mr.  York  at 
once  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  transportation. 


Some  new  and  special  departments,  as 
well  as  some  special  articles,  will  appear  in 
the  next  few  months.  If  Gleanings  has 
been  indispensable  to  our  80,000  readers,  we 
feel  sure  that,  during  the  next  few  months, 
it  will  contain  some  of  the  best  matter  that 
was  ever  published.  Our  subscription-list 
continues  to  grow  apace — such  a  steady  and 
satisfactory  growth  that  we  feel  warranted 
in  putting  in  these  columns  the  very  best 
matter  that  can  be  obtained,  regardless  of 
cost. 

If  you  have  neglected  to  feed  your  bees, 
avoid  giving  them  feed  in  cool  weather  dur- 
ing the  day.  If  the  weather  is  too  chilly  for 
the  bees  to  venture  out,  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
force  them  out  into  the  open  air  by  giving 
them  a  big  feed  during  daylight  hours.  The 
feed  should  be  given  at  night,  or  at  least 
when  it  is  so  dark  that  no  bees  will  rush  out. 
If  feeding  is  to  be  done  during  the  day,  let  it 
be  practiced  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  tremendous  loss  of 
bees  that  tiy  out  and  become  chilly,  unable 
to  get  back. 


CUBAN  HONEY. 

It  begins  to  appear  now  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  decidedly  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba,  and  Congress  will  probably 
take  the  same  view.  ^\  hether  annexation 
would  reduce  the  price  of  aml)er  and  dark 
honey  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
cheaper  Cuban  honey  that  would  be  import- 
ed can  not  now  be  (determined.  But  as  an- 
nexation probably  will  not  come,  there  is  no 
use  in  crossing  the  bridge  Ivefore  we  get  to  it. 


HONEY      AS    A    FOOD  —  THE     PROOF    OF     THE 
PODDING. 

In  this  issue  we  are  able  to  present  two 
(juite  notable  pictures  of  family  groups — one 
of  I.  R.  Good,  so  well  known  to  our  older 
readers,  and  his  family,  as  shown  on  p.  1307- 
The  other  picture  shows  Mr.  Wilson  Stitjcl^ 
and  his  family  on  the  front  cover  page, 
Both  families  are  large  users  of  honey.  Mi-. 
Strock  says  his  children  always  have  all  the 
honey  they  wish  to  eat;  that  the  whole  twelve 
are  enjoying  good  health,  and  that  the  last- 
visit  of  the  doctor  was  six  years  ago  when 
the  youngest  came  to  the  household.  But 
honey  alone  is  not  entirely  responsible  for 
this  excellent  showing.  No  tobacco  or  in- 
toxicants are  used  by  any  of  the  family,  aif 
of  whom  meet  daily  around  the  family  altar. 

But  these  two  families  that  we  present  in 
this  issue  are  by  no  means  an  exception. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  families  just 
like  them,  and  fust  as  good  looking,  among 
the  subscribers  of  Gleanings.  We  feel 
proud  of  our  greater  family  of  bee-keepers: 
and  while  there  may  be  some  black  sheep 
among  them  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Nature  study,  getting  close  to  the  things 
that  God  has  made,  can  not  help  making  alt 
such  students  lovers  of  that  great  CVeator 
who  made  every  thing  so  perfect.  No  won- 
der bee-keepers  and  their  families  are  such 
nice  people. 


THE    NATIONAL    PURE-FOOD     LAW     AND     ITS 
EFFECT   ON   BEE   CULTURE. 

This  is  already  beginning  to  have  its  ef- 
fect, as  will  be  evidenced  by  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter fx'om  a  large  wholesale  grocery  concern 
in  a  nearby  city  which  we  here  give,  but 
whose  name  and  address  we  omit  for  ob- 
vious reasons: 

(/entlemen:—We  are  writing  you  again  as  regai-ds 
the  purity  of  the  strained  honey  which  we  are  receiv- 
ing from  you;  that  is,  while  we  have  no  doubt  as  to 
its  purity,  still,  in  view  of  the  new  food  law  which 
soon  ifoes  into  effect,  some  of  our  customers  are  de- 
manding of  us  a  guarantee  of  purity,  and  we,  of  course, 
have  to  give  it;  but  we  should  feel  easier  if  you  would 
write  us  a  warranty  also. 

You  can  see  that  buyers  over  the  country 
generally  (for  this  is  only  a  sample  of  what 
we  are  now  getting)  are  going  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily careful  as  to  what  they  take  on. 
The  national  pure-food  law  (the  one  referred 
to  in  the  letter)  in  connection  with  the  laws 
existing  in  the  various  States,  is  going  to 
make  a  misbranded  honey,  or  an  adulterated 
honey  not  properly  labeled,  a  scarce  article. 
The  risk  of  violation  is  too  great  to  take  any 
chances.  This  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
stiffening  the  market  during  seasons  of 
scarcity.  You  will  note  by  comparing  our 
Honey  Column  that  the  honey  market  is  get- 
ting to  be  much  firmer. 

We  furnish  a  warranty?  Of  course,  and 
we  wei-e  glad  to  do  so  in  the  case  above 
mentioned.  We  don't  buy  except  of  reputa- 
ble producers,  and  it  would  behoove  all  oth- 
ers to  be  equally  cautious.  In  the  meantime 
the  glucose-mixers  are  "hunting  their  holes 
and  pulling  the  holes  in  after  them."     'Tis 
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well.     Possibly  there  will  be  a  millennium 
in  beedom,  even  in  our  day.     We  shall  see. 


THE    MEETING    OF    FOUL-BROOD    INSPECTORS 
IN  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,   NOV.   13. 

One  of  the  most  notable  meetings  ever 
held  in  the  interests  of  bee  culture  will  be 
that  immediately  following  the  big  National 
convention  at  San  Antonio.  I  refer  to  the 
meeting  of  the  foul-brood  inspectors,  to  be 
held  Nov.  12.  A  provisional  program  is 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  under  the  head 
of  Convention  Notices. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  foul  brood  and 
black  brood  are  on  the  increase  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  this  will  be  a  very 
important  meeting.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  act- 
ing in  charge  of  apic-ulture,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be 
present  at  that  meeting;  so  will  also  Dr.  G. 
F.  White,  bacteriologist,  who  has  been  study- 
ing bee  diseases  in  the  Department.  Besides 
the^e  two  there  will  be  a  number  of  foul- 
brood  inspectors  from  the  various  States. 

The  ravages  of  black  brood  and  foul  brood 
will  be  considered  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  doubtless  plans  will  be  formulated,  look- 
ing not  only  toward  better  legislation,  but 
the  enactment  of  laws  in  those  States  where 
there  is  no  protection  for  the  bee-keeping 
Interests.  

THE  BIG  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  SAN  AN- 
TONIO, TEXAS. 

Secretary  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  sends  us 
the  following  letter  from  Udo  Toepperwein 
regarding  the  National  Bee-keepers"  conven- 
tion soon  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  and  ac- 
•cojnmodatious  that  will  be  offered: 

"We  have  made  arrant>ements  for  the  National.  Nov. 
8,  9.  10;  have  selected  the  Market  Hall  in  this  city  to 
hold  the  convention.  This  is  a  very  yood  hall.  It 
will  seat  UKX)  people.  We  have  selected  the  Grand 
Central  Hotel  as  headquarters  for  the  bee-keepers. 
These  peoyle  iiuarantee  to  accommodate  50  bee-keep- 
ers, and  think  they  can  accommodate  100.  For  those 
they  can  not  accommodate  they  will  find  nice  room- 
intr-places  in  the  neiiihborhood  of  the  hotel.  In  this 
way  all  bee-keepers  can  have  a  chance  to  stay  not  far 
from  the  convention  hall.  The  hotel  has  100  rooms, 
all  very  fine,  and  furnished  nicely.  It  is  a  brand-new 
hotel,  and  we  have  secured  special  rates  for  bee-keep- 
ers at  50  cts.  a  berth  and  25  cts.  a  meal.  The  restau- 
rant is  separate  from  the  hotel,  but  all  under  the 
same  management.  I  believe  that  the  bee-keepers 
will  be  highly  pleased.  ^     „^     • 

We  have  also  planned  a  trolley  ride  and  a  Mexican 
supper,  and  the  San  Antonio  people  will  elect  the 
sweetest  ladv  between  16  and  20  to  be  queen  of  the 
convention,  and  this  lady  will  be  introduced  to  the 
bee-keepers,  and  presented  with  a  handsome  gold 
watch  on  the  stage  at  the  fairgrounds. 

Thursday,  Nov.  8,  is  bee-keepers  day  at  the  lair. 
and  advertised  that  way  by  the  Fair  Association.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  ahead  and  adver- 
tise the  convention,  so  that  we  shall  have  a  good  at- 

The  Grand  Central  Hotel,  which  is  to  be  headquar- 
tersfor  bee-keepers,  is  only  one  block  from  the  I.  G. 
&  N.  passenger  station,  so  it  would  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  bee-keepers  had  better  buy  their  tickets  so 
as  to  arrive  over  that  road,  then  they  will  have  only 
one  block  to  walk  to  be  at  home.  While  all  of  the 
roads  connect  with  the  other  depots,  and  pass  by  the 
hotel,  yet  it  is  more  convenient  simply  to  step  off  and 
walk  one  block.  Udo  Toepperwein. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Sept.  20,  1906. 

The  Texas  people,  as  I  know  from  person- 
al experience,  are  a   hospitable  set.     They 


will  doubtless  entertain  on  a  scale  that  was 
never  attempted  before.  It  will  i)e  a  grand 
time  for  the  bee-keepers  of  the  North  to  see 
a  part  of  the  sunny  South  as  typitied  in  some 
of  the  best  bee  country  in  the  world.  Then 
this  great  State  is  so  broad  that  it  has  room 
for  all — no  need  of  bee-keepers  encroaching 
on  the  territory  of  another.  While  Texas 
has  had  a  poor  season,  or  two  of  them,  in 
fact,  her  honey  resources  rank  the  highest  of 
any  of  the  States,  taking  one  year  with  an- 
other. The  United  States  census  report 
places  the  State  in  the  lead,  and  all  other 
evidence  puts  it  there  also.  If  there  is  any 
bee-keeper  who  is  in  ill  health,  and  must 
make  a  change,  let  him  go  to  Texas  and  see 
for  himself  the  great  people  located  there. 


OUR  CANADIAN  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  in  the 
last  issue  we  introduced  a  Canadian  Depart- 
ment, the  same  lieiug  conducted  by  Mr.  R. 
F.  Holtermaun,  of  Brantford,  Canada.  Mr. 
H.  needs  almost  no  introduction  to  our  read- 
ers. For  a  number  of  years  he  edited  the 
Canadian  Bee  Journal,  but  resigned  his  po- 
sition to  go  into  evangelistic  work.  Then 
he  took  up  bee-keeping,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  extensive  honey-producers  in  Cana- 
da, and,  I  might  say,  in  all  North  America. 

He  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  position 
of  a  department  editor.  In  the  hrst  place, 
he  has  been  a  bee-keeper  in  a  large  way  for 
many  years;  has  traveled  over  Ontario  as  a 
lectui'er  on  bees;  was  the  experimenter  for 
the  Ontario  experiment  station;  and  during 
the  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  work 
he  gathered  a  good  deal  of  valual)le  knowl- 
edge concerning  our  pursuit.  In  addition  to 
all  this  he  has  been  keeping  bees  for  the  mon- 
ey there  is  in  them,  and  has  made  it  too. 
This  necessarily  accentuates  the  practical 
side  of  the  man,  and  consequentlj^  his  writ- 
ings will  have  the  value  of  both  the  scientific 
and  the  practical,  based  on  the  knowledge 
gained  from  a  long  and  varied  experience, 
and  not  on  that  gained  from  a  few  colonies 
kept  only  for  experimental  purposes. 
Gleanings,  therefore,  believes  it  is  fortunate 
in  securing  for  its  Canadian  readers,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  our  editorial  staff  a  man  so  well  fitted  for 
the  position. 

are  bees  reflex  machines? 
We  ai'e  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers 
that  we  have  secured  the  translation  of  an 
exceptionally  valuable  paper  liy  Dr.  H.  von 
Buttel-Reepen,  a  German  scientist  and  a 
bee-keeper,  on  the  subject,  "Are  Bees  Re- 
Ilex  Machines'.'"  Nothing  published  since 
the  days  of  Huber  goes  more  closely  into  the 
habits  of  Ijees,  and  explains  wliy  they  do 
certain  things,  than  this  work.  While  the 
title,  "Are  Bees  Refiex  INIachines?"  might 
suggest  a  complicated  scientific  discussion, 
yet  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  on  bee-life,  and 
some  of  the  varied  phenomena  connected 
with  their  movements,  that  has  ever  been 
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published.  It  explains  satisfactorily  many 
of  the  questions  that  baffle  some  of  our  best 
authorities. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  writing  about 
it  says  that  he  considers  it  "  one  of  the  best 
scientific  papers  on  bees  that  has  appeared 
in  recent  years,"  and  that  "it  combines  as 
do  few  papers  the  results  of  both  scientific 
and  practical  work." 

The  author.  Dr.  H.  von  Buttel-Reepen,  is 
at  the  Zoological  Institute,  Oldenburg,  i.  Gr., 
Germany.  He  is  President  of  the  Natur- 
wissenschaftlichenvereiu  (Natural  Science 
Union),  of  Oldenburg;  President  of  the  Bie- 
nenwirtschaftlicher  Centralverein  fiir  das 
Herzogtum  Oldenburg  (Central  Apicultural 
Union  for  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg);  Honor- 
ary President  of  the  Imkerverein  (Bee-keep- 
ers'Union).  Oldenbui'g;  honorary  member  of 
the  Bienenwirtschaftlicher  Centralverein  fiir 
die  Provinz  Hannover  (Central  Apicultural 
Union  for  the  Province  of  Hannover),  etc. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  practical  bee-keepers  of 
Germany.  He  is  also  one  of  the  co-editors 
of  a  "  Lehrbuch  der  Bienenzucht"  (Guide- 
book in  Apiculture).  He  is  also  the  author 
of  a  lai"ge  number  of  scientific  papers  of 
great  value. 

The  paper  has  been  translated  by  Miss 
Mary  H.  Geisler,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
the  translation  has  been  gone  over  by  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  this  the  en- 
tire English  translation  has  been  examined 
by  the  author.  Dr.  von  Buttel-Reepen,  who 
has  made  some  corrections  in  the  transla- 
tion, and  has  also  added  considerable  to 
what  appeared  in  the  German  editions,  thus 
bringing  the  paper  right  down  to  date. 

The  table  of  contents  indicates  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  array  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed. 

The  Hive  Odor  and  the  Reactions  Resulting-  from  it. 

Modification  of  Reaction  toward  the  Hive  Odor. 

The  SwarminK-out  of  a  Queenless  Colony. 

Intensifying-  the  Reaction. 

Overcoming  the  Reaction  toward  Hive  Odor. 

The  Odor  of  the  Queen. 

The  Brood  Odor. 

The  Indifferent  Odor  of  Young  Bees. 

Failure  of  the  Hive-odor  Reactions  in  Queens  and 
Drones. 

Abnormal  Hive  Odor. 

The  Means  of  Communication  in  Bees. 

Investigations  with  Colonies  from  which  the 
Queens  are  taken. 

Behavior  of  a  Queenless  Swarm. 

Disregard  of  a  Queen  in  Open  Air. 

Hearing  Capacity  and  Sensations  of  Sound  present. 

Experiments  on  Swarms. 

The  Infecting  Influence  of  the  Swarm-tone. 

The  Enticing  Note  of  Bees. 

The  ■'  Teeting  "  and  "  Quahking  "  of  a  Queen. 

The  Queen's  Tone  of  Fear. 

Memory  of  Place  in  Bees. 

The  '■  Paths  "  of  Bees  and  their  Direction. 

Disappearance  of  the  Memory  for  Location  through 
Narcotization. 

The  Box  Experiment. 

The  Loss  of  Memory  for  Location  through  Swarm 
Dizziness,  etc. 

Association  of  Impressions. 

Memory  for  the  Feeding-place  in  the  Hive. 

Conduct  of  Bees  in  the  Buckwheat  Season. 

Are  Bees  Attracted  by  the  Color  of  Flowers  or  by 
the  NectarV 

Place  Perception  in  the  Queen. 

Memory  for  Locality  in  Scouting  Bees. 


The  Eyes  of  Bees. 

The  Flight  of  Orientation. 

The  Finding  of  the  Hive  through  the  Senses  of 
Sight  and  Smell. 

Bathe's  Tree  Experiment. 

Special  Capacity  for  Orientation  in  Bees. 

The  Influence  of  Weather  Conditions  on  the  Sense 
of  Sight,  therefore  on  the  Ability  to  Orient. 

Influence  of  Color  on  Bees. 

Some  Further  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History. 

The  Flight  of  Bees  into  a  Room. 

The  Behavior  of  Robbing  Bees. 

The  Origin  of  Hostile  Conduct. 

The  Vanishing  of  Instincts  with  the  Decrease  in. 
the  Strength  of  a  Colony. 

Reactions  toward  Flight. 

The  Formation  of  the  Honey-comb. 

The  Play  Instinct  in  Bees. 


USING    TWIN     NUCLEUS    HIVES,   TWO-STORY, 

FOR  GETTING   HONEY   FOR  TABLE    USE, 

ETC. 

On  page  1107  Dr.  Miller  makes  two  "jabs" 
at  his  old  friend  A.  I.  Root.  Now,  doctor, 
my  motive  in  playing  with  a  toy  hive,  as 
you  call  it,  was  to  see  how  much  could  be 
done  with  them  by  women,  children,  and  old 
people  in  the  way  of  getting  honey  for  the 
table,  as  well  as  enjoyment  and  amusement. 
As  I  grow  older  I  get  impatient  with  compli- 
cated unwieldy  things.  A  big  hive  with 
supers,  etc.,  is  too  much;  but  this  toy 
hive  as  I  used  it  in  Northern  Michigan  has 
nothing  about  it  but  a  hive-body  and  frames; 
and  I  suggested  that,  for  a  limited  amount 
of  comb  honey  for  use  on  the  table,  we  could 
dispense  with  sections  entirely  and  let  the 
bees  put  the  surplus  in  the  frames  in  the  up- 
per story.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that  on 
several  occasions  when  my  two  boys  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  some  honey  I  would  pick 
up  a  plate  and  a  knife,  and  go  out  and  get 
it  while  they  were  seated  at  the  table.  I 
suppose  we  could  put  in  some  foundation  or 
foundation  starters  where  we  cut  out  the 
chunk  of  honey  put  on  the  plate;  but  if  we 
expect  to  cut  it  right  out  again  as  soon  as 
the  bees  get  it  full,  what  diil'erence  does  it 
make,  except  that  they  would  get  along  fast- 
er with  foundation?  and  even  if  they  should 
build  drone  comb  in  these  little  frames  in 
the  upper  story,  provided  such  comb  were 
cut  out  again  for  the  table  when  capped, 
would  that  do  any  harm?  and  is  not  drone 
comb' really  better  in  the  sections  than  work- 
er comb?  *  There  is  less  wax  for  the  amount 
of  honey  contained.  By  the  way,  I  got  re- 
sults so  quickly  from  the  bees  in  those  little 
hives  I  rather  think  that,  if  I  were  to  stay 
only  a  month  in  one  locality,  if  in  a  month 
when  honey  was  coming  in,  I  could  start  a 
little  hive  and  get  honey  for  the  table,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  most  attractive 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  curiosity  for  the  juve- 
niles of  any  thing  that  can  be  gotten  up. 
Now,  doctor,  you  nad  better  get  some  twin 
hives  and  then  invite  the  little  folks  of  your 
Sunday-school  to  come  over  and  see  them, 
and  see  how  easily  they  can  be  operated 
with  a  race  of  gentle  bees. 

*  By  the  way,  doctor,  we  still  make  and  sell  drone 
foundation  purposely  for  section  boxes,  and  we  have 
quite  a  few  customers  who  insist  on  having  the  drone. 
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THE  NATIONAL   COMING  TO  TEXAS. 

The  National  is  now  coming  to  Texas. 

Oft  it  was  tried  to  attract  their  attention, 
But  Texas  was  .so  far  away 

We  didn't  have  the  convention. 

Then  'twas  promised  for  nineteen-five; 

But  did  they  come  to  Texas?    Nayl 
For  a  yellow-fever  scare  was  on, 

Although  yellow  jack  was  500  miles  away. 

But  the  National's  now  coming  to  Texas, 
For  it  has  been  mentioned  loud. 

And  the  Texans  are  making  preparations 
For  taking  good  care  of  the  crowd. 

A  lengthy  program  has  been  made, 
A  day  at  the  fair  for  those  who  wish. 

And  for  the  "  tender  feet  "  will  be  prepared 
A  supper  of  many  a  Mexican  dish. 

There  will  be  busy  sessions  too, 
And  then  a  "  busy-bee  "  trolley  ride: 

Speaking,  and  stereoi)ticon  views. 
And  many  other  things  besides. 

Yes.  the  National  is  coming  to  Texas. 
'  And  it's  hoped  for  a  great  big  meet; 
For  the  Texans  welcome  you,  brethren. 
With  a  welcome  that's  hard  to  beat. 


Hroomweed  [Gutherczia  Texana)  is  in 
3 (loom  in  most  parts  of  the  State  where  rains 
prevailed  during  the  summer  months.  In 
«ome  localities  the  lack  of  rain  (caused  the 
In-oomweed  to  dry  up,  although  there  was  a 
good  stand  in  the  spring.  This  plant  fur- 
nishes a  good  amount  of  honey  in  the  late 
fall  months,  blooming  from  Septeml)er  until 
frost  during  favorable  seasons.  The  bees 
store  up  from  it  for  winter  a  golden  honey, 
but  strong-flavored,  sometimes  tasting  quite 

bitter. 

<^ 

Fall  increase  has  been  practiced  by  me  in 
preference  to  any  other,  although  some  in- 
crease is  made  in  the  spring  when  desired. 
But  during  the  liroomweed  How  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  it's  necessary  to  take  out  only 
one  of  the  shallow  sections  of  my  divisil)le- 
brooii-chamber  hives  containing  the  old 
queen  and  brood,  place  it  with  l)ottom  and 
top  on  a  new  stand,  and  add  an  empty  shal- 
low extracting-super  with  empty  or  partly 
drawn  combs  over  the  lower  section.  Then 
stuff  the  entrance  with  moss,  green  weeds, 
or  grfitis,  to  hold  the  old  bees  for  a  few  days. 
On  the  old  stand  leave  the  rest  of  the  sections 
with  brocjd,  and  introduc^e  a  laying  queen. 
If  only  one  section  remains  on  the  old  stand, 
place 'a  shallow  extracting-super  with  empty 
or  partly  drawn  combs  oyer  it  also  as  the 
other.    Try  it. 

A  short  crop  in  Texas  for  190G.  Bountiful 
rains  helped    to    improve  conditions  in  the 


late  summer  and  fall.  Bees  in  North  Texas 
had  to  be  fed  for  weeks  until  a  light  flow 
from  mesquite  in  June  relieved  them.  Other 
portions  of  the  State  where  mesquite  prevails 
have  fared  a  little  better,  while  bees  outside 
of  mesquite  range,  and  without  any  other 
sotirce,  were  starving.  Horsemint  yielded 
and  helped  out  pretty  well  where  there  was 
a  stand  this  year,  and  even  in  some  localities 
rains  during  its  bloom  cut  that  crop  short. 
Bees  have  been  working  on  cotton  since  July: 
but  the  Mexican  cotton-boll  weevil  cuts  this 
source  otY  about  August  1,  as  the  increased 
numbers,  puncturing  the  "squares"  or  buds 
of  the  cotton-plant,  causes  them  to  drop  ofi 
before  they  develop  far  enough  to  secrete 
nectar.  Broomweed  is  now  in  bloom  in  most 
localities,  and  bees  are  storing  up  for  winter 
pretty  well  so  that  not  very  much  feeding 
will  have  to  be  done.  All  in  all,  however, 
the  crop  is  short  for  this  State. 


Reports  from  the  Southeastern  States  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  honey  crop  has  been 
good  for  that  section  of  the  country — '"the 
best  in  years"  in  some  localities.  Georgia 
has  had  a  favorable  season,  from  reports 
that  were  sent  me  from  correspondents  in 
that  State.  Sevei'al  localities  in  other  South 
Atlantic  States  were  reported  from  very 
favora!:)ly.  The  Western  States  fared  less 
favorably.  New  Mexico  prospects  were 
good;  Imt  grasshoppers  were  numerous  in 
some  localities.  For  Arizona,  propects  were 
fair  only;  Nevada  not  very  good,  while  Utah 
reports  were  for  fair  and  very  good  pros- 
pects. As  a  whole,  the  South  has  a  scant 
supply,  and  honey  commands  a  fair  prii-c. 
Texas  market  quotations  are  one  cent  higiicr 
at  present  than  last  season,  and  the  demand 
for  honey  is  good. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  will  be 
well  to  take  into  considei'ation  the  fact  that 
there  was  also  a  short  supply  of  fruits  and 
other  materials  for  preserving  purposes  in 
many  localities,  which  generally  indicates 
an  increased  demand  for  honey  and  syrup.s. 
Some  honev  is  being  shipped  into  Texas 
from  other  Western  States,  mostly  extracteil. 

<^ 

PKEPAKATIONS  TO  ENTERTAIN  THE  NATIONAL 
AT   SAN    ANTONIO. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  of  the 
Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  recently  met 
in  San  Antonio  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers"  Convention.  November  8,  9,  10, 
during  the  International  Fair.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Prof.  H.  P.  Atwater,  Industrial 
Agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  Judge  I.  M. 
Pascal,  of  San  Antonio;  W.  O.  Victor,  Presi- 
dent Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association;  Udo 
Toepperwein,  its  Vice-presitlent;  Edward  W. 
Knox,  President  Texas  Nurserymen's  Asso- 
ciation, while  Louis  H.  Scholl,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, being  still  coutined  to  his  l)ed  in  Santa 
Rosa  Hospital,  in  San  Antonio,  was  called 
upon  by  a  special  committee  for  his  advice 
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and  suggestions  concerning  the  matter  of  en- 
tertaining tiie  National. 

l^engthy  discussions  took  place,  and  a  par- 
tial program  was  arranged,  which,  however, 
will  be  sent  to  the  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Association  to  be  further  consider- 
ed and  completed.  The  plan  as  suggested, 
subject  to  change  or  rearrangement,  is  about 
as  follows: 

FIRST  DAY,   NOV.  8,  A.  M. 

Address  of  welcome  by  President  of  Texas 
Bee-keepers'  Association. 
Address  of  welcome  to  San  Antonio. 
General  program.     Routine  business. 

NOON. 

The  afternoon  on  the  fairgrounds,  on  ac- 
count of  "bee-keepers'  day"  at  the  fair. 

SECOND  DAY,   NOV.  9,  A.   M. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions;  4  P.  m., 
free  trolley  ride  for  bee-keepers;  6  to  8  p.  m., 
Mexican  supper  served  by  the  Texas  Bee- 
keepers' *Assoeiation;  8  "p.  m.,  evening  ses- 
sion, including  an  address  by  Judge  Pascal, 
on  "The  Bee-keeping  Resources  of  Texas."' 

THIKD  DAY,   NOV.  10. 

General  program.     Adjournment. 

There  were  several  other  suggestions  and 
matters  brought  up  for  discussion  relative  to 
making  the  entertainment  a  creditable  one; 
and  as  soon  as  the  program  is  completed  it 
will  be  given  in  its  entirety  for  the  benelit  of 
the  readers.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  have  not  been  inserted 
yet  in  the  above  In'ief  outline. 

One  day  preceding  the  convention  there 
will  be  a  foul-brood  inspectors'  meeting. 

.^ 

SHAKING  BEES  OFF  COMBS. 

Quite  numerous  have  been  the  discussions 
of  late  about  the  handling  of  frames  when 
shaking  bees  off  combs.  Editor  Hutchison, 
in  Bee-keepers'  JReview,  wants  all  vf ood  frames 
with  thick  long  top-bars,  or  frames  with 
•'long  ears"  as  he  calls  them,  to  allow  for  a 
good  hold  when  shaking  bees.  Dr.  Miller 
has  wide  tlat-toi3-bar  projections  that  allow 
hnger-room  for  two  lingers  below;  and  Edi- 
tor Root  takes  hokl  of  the  frames  by  the  top- 
bars  inside  of  the  end-bars,  and  others  have 
still  other  ways.  My  attention  was  first  call- 
ed to  this  in  one  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  articles 
several  months  ago,  with  an  illustration 
showing  how  he  takes  hold  of  the  ends  of 
the  top- bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  meth- 
od was  used  by  myself  for  a  number  of  years; 
but  the  accidents  connected  therewith,  as 
shown  in  the  tlrawing,  turned  me  toward 
something  better.  Too  many  heavy  combs 
would  go  down  with  the  bees;  and  this  with 
both  Hoffman  and  the  old-style  all-wood 
frames.  In  the  former  the  ends  would  split 
off  if  the  grain  of  the  wood  ran  in  that  di- 
rection, and  with  the  latter  the  ends  would 
l)i-eak  off  at  the  intersection  of  the  top  and 
end  bars.  Then  there  were  the  shortened 
staple-spaced  ends  of  the  top-bars  of  the  lat- 
er Hoffman   frames.     A  good  hold  could  not 


be  had  on  them,  as  the  ends  were  so  short  in 
the  tirst  place;  the  staple  underneath  these 
was  in  the  way  of  the  fingers,   and  to  this 


FIG.  1. — THE   OTHER   FELLOV^^'S   WAY. 

could  be  added  the  danger  of  the  ends  split- 
ting off. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root  partly  solves  the  problem 
by  taking  an  inside  hold;  but  this  was  tried 


t.    #"'"'    "'■  "^ 


\\^ 


l/  DOWN 


FIG.  2. — SCHOLL'S    "grab"    W^HEN   SHAKING 
COMBS. 

by  me  several  years  ago  without  satisfaction. 
Bees  are  generally  clustered  quite  densely  a' 
these  points;  and  if  coml)s  are  bulged  alon^' 
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the  top-bar  it  makes  the  handling  of  them 
"a  nasty  job." 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of  clustering 
bees  was  very  mueh  less  outside  of  the  combs, 
on  the  outside  of  the  end-bars,  between  these 
and  the  wall  of  the  hive;  so  here  was  a  good 
place  to  put  your  fingers,  and  a  firm  hold  is 
obtained.  The  hold  is  not  only  a  safer  one. 
but  it  does  not  cramp  the  fingers.^  In  shak- 
ing, it  allows  the  frames  to  be  Held  much 
steadier  than  any  other  way  in  which  more 
or  less  wabbling  of  the  frame  takes  place,  or 
an  extra  amount  of  strain  must  be  exercised 
upon  the  already  cramped  fingers  to  prevent 
it.  As  shown  above,  the  frame  balances 
easily.  The  question  with  me  was  to  adopt 
one  way  of  handling  all  kinds  of  frames, 
which  i  already  had,  rather  than  to  find  a 
frame  with  "long  ears,"  wide  top-bars,  or 
any  other  form.  I  have  tried  all  the  differ- 
ent "grabs"  given,  and  on  all  kinds  of 
frames.  It  would  he  impracticable  to  use  all 
these  methods,  and  to  use  them  on  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  frames  I  have,  as  several 
kinds  are  often  in  one  hive.  Buying  bees 
from  others  brings  this  about,  and  with  the 
proper  method  of  holding  c///  kinds  of  frames 
there  is  no  trouble  in  shaking  bees  otT  the 
combs. 


Scoi'e  another  for  sweet  clover.  The  hon- 
ey yield  was  very  light  here  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  season:  Im't  in  August  the  sweet  clover 
began  to  give  down,  and  since  then  some  lo- 
calities have  secured  a  very  good  crop,  a  few 
a  really  exceptional  crop  of  nice  honey  from 
that  source.  At  this  date,  Sept.  13,  the  flow 
still  continues  good. 

Dr.  Miller,  I  should  have  said  that,  when 
I  have  a  lot  of  supers  empty  easily,  1  use 
very  much  the  same  ])lan  you  do,  simply 
putting  them  on  the  bench  upside  down  and 
loosening  the  sections  by  dropping  the  super 
an  inch  or  so.  But  they  do  not  always  come 
out  so  easily.  In  that  respect  your  T  supei's 
are  probably  ahead.  Still,  doctor,  you  could 
not  persuade  me  to  go  bac^k  to  the  T  super, 
although  I  once  u.sed  a  great  many  of  them. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  the  great  difference 
between  localities  only  a  short  distance  apart. 
Since  then  some  additional  facts  have  come 
to  my  notice.  One  man  with  about  fifty  col- 
onies of  bees  reports  that  he  will  not  have  a 
case  of  honey  to  market.  A])out  three  miles 
away  from  him  in  one  direction  a  good  crop 
is  reported,  and  alwut  the  same  distance  in 


the  opposite  tlirection  a  man   reports  a  very 
good  average  crop,  some  of  his  colonies  mak- 
ing   five    cases   apiece.     I  know  of  apiaries 
that  will  average  inore  than  double  the  yield      m 
per  colony  secured    in    apiaries  inside  of  a     H 
mile  and  a  half  away.  * 

Dr.  Miller  is  right  in  saying  that  sweet 
clover  is  not  a  desiral^le  lawn  grass,  and  the 
editor  is  prol)ably  right  in  the  l)elief  that  it 
could  hardly  get  started  on  a  lawn  that  was 
properly  cared  for.  It  isremarkal)le.  though, 
what  a  dwarf  can  be  made  of  the  plant  by 
close  pruning.  I  have  seen  places  where  the 
roadside  cattle  had  kept  it  closely  nii^ped. 
where  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  close 
mat  of  it  not  over  two  or  three  inches  high, 
yet  lilooming  profusely.  A  lawn  of  it  kept 
in  that  contention  would  l)e  really  pretty. 
But  one  would  hardly  recognize  it  as  a  rela- 
tion of  the  six  or  eight  foot  stuff  that  grew 
where  it  was  unmolested. 


The  idea  of  using  turkeys  to  get  rid  of 
grasshoppers  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes:  but 
it  does  not  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
solving  the  grasshopper  problem.  Mrs. 
Green  has  a  fiock  of  about  fifty  fine  turkeys 
that,  up  to  Sept.  1,  had  not  eaten  over  about 
a  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  making  their  living 
entirely  from  grasshoppers,  and  they  had 
never  been  off  our  ten-acre  place.  Yet  the 
grasshoppers  did  us  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
especially  in  the  vineyard  and  further  corner 
of  the  alfalfa-field.  Very  few  here  are  so 
situated  that  they  can  raise  turkeys  success- 
fully without  a  great  deal  of  expensive  fenc- 
ing or  more  expensive  watching,  as  the  coy- 
otes that  come  down  from  the  hills  a  few 
miles  away  are  very  fond  of  turkeys. 
.& 

FOUL    BKOOU. 

In  Gleanings  for  Aug.  1  I  made  a  state- 
ment that  was  not  exactly  what  I  meant.  It 
would  appear  from  that  that  I  considered  the 
McEvoy  plan  the  only  cure  for  foul  lynjod 
that  has  ever  proven  practical  and  effet-tive. 
What  I  should  have  said  was  that  no  cure 
has  proven  practical  and  ett'ective  that  was 
not  baseil  on  the  theory  that  the  disease  is 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  honey, 
and  that  when  bees  have  rid  themselves  of 
the  infected  honey  they  may  have  carried 
from  the  old  hive  they  may  be  considered 
cured.  I  have  used  with  much  satisfaction 
and  success  a  plan  given  by  that  vetei'an 
bee-keeper,  M.  M.  Baldridge.  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  last  year.  The  principle  of 
the  plan,  which  may  be  used  in  various  ways. 
is  that  undisturbed  bees  leaving  their  hive 
do  not  carry  any  honey  with  them,  and  con- 
setpiently  are  incapable  of  transmitting  the 
disease.  The  bees  leave  the  diseased  colony 
through  a  bee-escape;  and  on  their  return, 
being  unable  to  enter  their  own  hive,  go  in- 
to a  healthy  colony  placed  alongside.  I  have 
used  it  principally  in  ctjnnection  with  the 
McEvoy  method,  and  so  far  without  a  fail- 
ure. 
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HONEY  VINEGAR. 

I  believe  that  a  great  many  bee-keepers 
might  very  protitably  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of'  honey  vinegar,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  working'up  their  waste  and  off  grades 
of  honey.  I  know  that  many  have  tried  it 
without' satisfactory  results,  and  .have  given 
it  up  in  disgust  in  consequence.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  so  long  since  I  made  a  failure  myself 
of  my  attempts  to  make  honey  vinegar.  I 
think"  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  "knowledge  of 
what  not  to  do  is  of  quite  as  much  impor- 
tance to  many  as  any  further  instruction  in 
processes.  If  you  have  decided  to  make 
vinegar,  the  first  step  is  to  get  something  to 
make  it  in.  Usually  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient receptacle  for  this  purpose  is  a  bar- 
rel, and  here  is  where  the  first  mistake  is 
usually  made.  Nine  out  of  ten  people  in 
getting  a  barrel  to  make  vinegar  in  will  se- 
lect an  old  viuegar-lmrrel,  with  the  idea  that 
something  is  necessary  to  start  the  vinegar- 
making  process.  To  understand  why  this  is 
wrong  we  ulust  glance  lirietly  at  the  chemis- 
try of  vinegar-making. 

"Ordinarily  the  process  of  vinegar-making 
consists  of  two  distinct  steps.  In  the  first, 
sugar  in  some  form  is  liy  fermentation  chang- 
ed into  alcohol.  In  the  second,  this  alcohol 
is  by  a  somewhat  similar  fermentation  chaug- 
etl  into  acetic  acid.  The  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion must  always  precede  the  acetic,  ami 
should  be  allowed  to  become  complete  liefore 
the  acetic  fermentation  begins.  They  may 
be  carried  on  together,  but  it  is  usually  at 
the  expense  of  both  time  and  quality,  as  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid  in  even  a  small  ({uan- 
tity  greatly  retards  the  alcoholic  fermentation, 
and  sometimes  a  degenerative  fei'mentation 
sets  in  and  spoils  the  entire  product. 

Accordingly,"  your  liarrel  should  be  ^ne 
that  has  never  contained  vinegar.  A  whisky 
or  wine  l^arrel  is  good.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  vinegar-barrel  it  shovild  be  scaldeil  out 
very  thoroughly  before  it  is  used.  For  a 
small  quantity  of  vinegar  a  jug  or  jar  is  all 
right. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  the  proper 
strength  of  the  mixture  to  be  made  into  vin- 
egar. While  this  may  vary  considerably  I 
think  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  when 
there  is  not  less  than  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
or  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  to  the  gal- 
lon of  water.  If  you  have  the  honey  in  l)ulk, 
simply  measure  your  water  and  atld  the 
proper  amount  of  honey  or  vice  versa.  Usu- 
ally, though,  the  bee-keeper  will  want  to  use 
the  rinsings  of  cans  or  the  honey  soaked  from 
cappings,  etc.,  and  for  this  some  means  of 
testing  the  strength  of  the  solution  must  l)e 
used.  A  hydrometer  is  best  and  most  (hjh- 
venient  for  this.  One  made  for  the  purpose 
can  be  bought  for  about  fifty  cents.  A  photo- 
graphic, liydrometer  can  l>e  had  for  half  this. 
Any  hydro;neter  will  do.  but  you  may  need 
to  test"  it  by  a  .solution  of  known  strength,  as 
they  are  graduated  differently  for  different 
purposes.  Mine  was  made  for  testing  silver 
solutions,  and  on  it  a  pound  of  honey  to  the 
gallon  registers  20  degrees  on  the  scale;  and 
a  pound  and  a  half,  which   is  the  strength  I 


prefer.  30  degrees,  which  makes  it  easy  to 
judge  of  the  amount  of  iioney  <n-  water  that 
must  be  added  to  make  the  solution  the  right 
strength.  You  can  make  a  hydrometer  of  a 
homeopathic  vial,  or  any  tall"  bottle,  corked 
and  weighted  so  that  it  will  stand  upright  in 
the  solution.  Mark  Avith  a  file  where  it 
stands  in  a  solution  of  known  strength.  Or 
make  a  ball  of  beeswax  with  a  small  piece  of 
lead  imbedded,  so  that  it  will  just  float  in  a 
solution  of  the  right  strength.  Or  you  can 
use  a  fresh  egg,  which  should  float,  or  show 
a  spot  not  larger  than  a  dime  above  the  sur- 
face. I  have  always  used  rain  water,  and 
this  is  usually  recommended. 

Put  your  barrel  in  a  place  where  a  temper- 
ature "of  as  near  80  degrees  as  possible  will 
be  maintained.  If  the  place  is  too  hot,  alco- 
hol is  wasted;,  but  if  too  cool,  fermentation 
is  retarded. 

Never  add  fresh  solution  to  vinegar  partly 
made.  I  think  this  is  a  very  common  cause 
of  poor  success.  If  you  want  to  made  addi- 
tions to  your  vinegar  stock,  keep  them  by 
theinselves  until  they  have  passed  through 
the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

For  the  alcoholii^  fermentation  a  barrel 
with  one  head  out  is  best;  if  a  closed  barrel  is 
used,  there  should  be  a  hole  in  each  end.  and 
the  barrel  should  not  be  ([uite  full.  All  open- 
ings, of  course,  must  he  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth or  very  line  screen,  to  keep  out  insects 
and  yet  admit  as  much  air  as  possible.  If 
fermentation  does  not  begin  promptly,  add 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cake  of  yeast,  softened 
in  warm  Avater,  to  a  barrel  of  stock.  When 
the  aU'oholic  fermentation  is  finished,  which 
should  he  in  from  two  to  six  weeks,  you  can 
use  your  old  vinegar-- Itarrel  to  good  advan- 
tage". Or  it  will  be  \a  ell  to  add  a  few  gallons 
of  good  vinegar,  containing  a  little  mother 
if  you  have  it.  Usually  this  is  not  necessary, 
Im't  it  hastens  matters'  and  insures  good  re- 
sults. Give  it  plenty  of  air,  keep  it  as  near- 
ly as  possil:)le  at  the"  right  temperature,  and 
you  should  have  good  vinegar  inside  of  a 
year.  When  the  vinegar  is  strong  enough, 
pour  it  off  from  the  mother  and  l)ung  it  up 
tightly,  otherwise  a  degenerative  fermenta- 
tion iuay  set  in  that  will  spoil  the  vinegar 
entirely. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Arizona  ex- 
periment station  a  luiUetin  on  the  subject  of 
honey  vinegar,  in  Avhich  some  ideas  that  are 
new  to  me  are  advocated.  The  writer.  Prof. 
A.  E.  Vinson,  considers  hard  water  prefer- 
able to  soft,  if  not  too  salty.  He  likewise 
thinks  that  fermentation  is  greatly  aided  anil 
hastened  l)y  the  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  phos- 
phate. In  place  of  the  latter,  which  is  rath- 
er hard  to  procure,  as  well  as  somewhat 
expensive,  we  may  use  soi<lium  phosphate 
and  potassium  sulphate.  As  the  latter  is 
likewise  sometimes  hard  to  get,  we  may  use 
potassium  bicarbonate  in  its  place  with  near- 
ly as  good  results.  The  formula  he  recom- 
mends is  as  follows:  Honey,  40  to  45  lbs.; 
water,  30  gals.:  ammonium  chloride,  4  oz.: 
potassium  "bicarbonate.  2  oz. ;  sodium  phos- 
phate. 2  oz.:  yeast.  ^  cake. 
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HANDLING   BROOD-COMBS  IN   LOW  TEMPERA- 
TURES;  POLLEN  AS  FOOD. 

•'My  name  is  Robinson.  Is  this  Mr.  Doo- 
little  whom  I  meet?  " 

"  Yes,  this  is  Doolittle." 

"Glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  wanted  a  lit- 
tle talk  with  you  for  some  time  through 
Gleanings,  but  I  see  that  your  department 
is  always  full,  so  have  waited  for  my  turn 
to  come  ever  since  last  May." 

"Too  bad  I  could  not  get  to  you  sooner; 
but  others  seemed  just  a  little  more  anxious 
than  you.     What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day'.'"" 

"I  want  to  know  about  handling  bees 
on  cool  or  cold  days.  In  how  low  a  temper- 
ature can  brood  be  handled  without  injury?" " 

"  Well,  that  depends  on  two  things.  First, 
how  long  it  is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  hive: 
and,  second,  whether  the  wind  is  blowing." 

'  •  Does  the  wind  make  the  temperature  run 
any  lower?  " 

"Perhaps  not  by  the  thermometer;  but  it 
does  make  a  difference  where  animal  heat  is 
to  be  retained,  as  you  \erj  well  know,  else 
you  would  not  resort  to  a  fan  on  a  very 
warm  day.'" 

"Ah!  I  see.     Excuse  my  thoughtlessness." 

"In  my  experiments  along  this  line  I  have 
found  that  brood  can  be  handled  as  safely  on 
a  still  day  with  the  mercury  standing  at  45° 
as  it  can  on  a  day  with  a  high  wind  at  65,  or 
55  with  a  moderate  wind.  In  fact,  with  a 
high  wind  I  do  not  practice  handling  brood, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  with  a  temperature  less 
than  70°." 

'  •  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  wind  blows 
right  thi'ough  the  bees  that  adhere  to  the 
combs  when  they  are  out  of  the  hive,  and  by 
the  current  of  air  continually  striking  the 
c(mib  of  l)rood  the  brood  is  chilled  as  quick- 
ly with  a  temperature  of  (i5°  with  the  wind 
as  it  would  be  with  a  temperature  of  45° 
with  no  wind?  " 

"That  is  it  exactly;  and  to  overcome  this 
matter  I  have  built  a"  light  windbreak  to  car- 
ry with  me  when  I  must  handle  l)ees  in 
windy  weather,  as  the  queen-breeder  often 
has  to  do  in  carrying  out  the  many  parts  of 
the  matter  which  can  not  be  delayed." 

"Well,  that  is  quite  a  scheme.  How  is 
such  a  thing  constructed  ?  " 

"I  simply  took  three  inch-square  pieces  of 
pine,  tive  feet  long,  and  to  these  I  nailed 
(luarter-inch  stuff,  of  the  length  required, 
nailing  on  two  sides  of  one  of  the  pieces,  so 
as  to  form  a  corner  post  to  set  facing  the 
wind.  This  would  send  the  wind  angling 
each  way  from  me  and  the  hive  wben  at 
work  at  the  same,  so  the  bees  and  I  would 


have  a  cozy  little  nook  in  behind  this  wind- 
break, as  calm  as  a  summer  moi'uing. " 

"But  would  not  the  wind  upset  such  a 
light  affair?" 

"Yes,  if  no  precaution  were  used." 

"What  precaution  did  you  provide?" 

"I  drove,  slanting,  down  through  the  bot- 
tom of  each  of  the  three  inch-square  posts,  a 
piece  of  stiff  wire  flattened  at  the  end,  which 
was  to  stay  in  the  post,  so  it  would  not  turn 
around  when  the  part  which  stood  out  be- 
yond the  post  was  bent  anchor  fashion,  so 
they  could  be  pushed  into  the  ground  wlien 
the  bi'eak  was  placed  w^here  I  wished,  and 
shoved  a  little  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing; 
and  should  the  wind  blow  by  gusts,  each  gust 
that  was  hard  enoiigh  to  move  the  break  at 
all  would  only  push  the  anchors  just  that 
much  further  into  the  ground,  so  it  would 
hold  that  much  firmer." 

"Well,  you  have  overcome  that  part  of  the 
matter,  surely.  But  you  have  not  yet  told 
me  how  low  a  temperature  it  will  be  safe  to 
handle  1)rood  in.'" 

"I  handle  brood  as  little  as  possible  when 
the  temperature  is  less  than  60  degrees  in  the 
shade,  with  the  sun  shining  at  the  time  1  am 
doing  the  work.  But  w^here  I  have  only  a 
frame  or  two  to  lift  from  the  hive  for  only  a 
moment,  t>  see  if  some  queen  is  laying,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  I  often  do  it  with  a 
temperature  as  low  as  45;  bv;t  no  hive  having 
much  brood  in  it  should  he  kept  open  foi" 
any  length  of  time  when  the  mercury  stands 
much  lower  than  60  degrees." 

"Thank  yoi;.  But  there  is  another  ques- 
tion I  wish  to  ask  you.  Do  the  old  Itees  eat 
any  of  the  pollen  they  gather,  or  do  they 
feed  it  all  to  the  young  bees  ?  " 

"Pollen  is  gathered  for  the  young  bees: 
or,  as  I  suppose  you  mean  by  'young  l)ees," 
bees  in  the  larval  form.  Old  bees  do  not  eat 
pollen.  By  'old  bees'  I  mean  bees  after 
they  have  emerged  from  their  cells,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  have  been  out  of  the  cells 
an  hour  or  forty  days." 

"  But  how  can  the  larval  bees  eat  pollen 
unless  the  old  bees  feed  it  to  them  ?" 

"They  can  not." 

"Then  the  old  bees  must  eat  it,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it  when  they  feed  the  larva?."' 

"Not  necessarily.  I  am  not  a  chemist 
(have  many  times  wished  I  were),  so  can 
not  explain  matters  to  you  except  in  my 
homespun  style;  Ijut.  as  I  undei'stand  it,  a 
certain  amount  of  pollen,  honey,  and  water, 
is  taken  liy  the  nurse  bee  and  partially  di- 
gested, or  in  some  way  formed  into  chyle  by 
this  nurse  bee,  something  after  the  plan  the 
dove  or  pigeon  takes  wheat  and  turns  it  into 
the  'milk'  the  young  jjigeon  is  fed  on  while 
it  is  in  the  nest;  and  this  chyle  is  fed  to 
the  larval  bees  by  these  nurse  l)ees,  pollen 
being  used  only  feu*  this  purpose  of  chyle  or 
chyme,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  to 
suit  the  age  of  the  larva;." 

"Then  you  think  that  old  bees  can  not  ex- 
ist on  pollen  when  there  is  no  honey  in  the 
hive  ?  " 

"I  not  only  so  think,  but  kttoir  that  they 
can  not." 
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"On  what  is  that  knowledge  based'.'" 

"Through  experiments  in  giving  colonies 
which  I  did  not  care  to  save,  combs  of  pol- 
len with  a  very  little  honey  in  them,  enough 
to  last  a  day  or  two,  and'  in  every  case  tie 
bees  starved  to  death  as  soon  as  the  honey 
was  all  consumed." 

"Then  you  would  not  believe  what  some 
people  say,  that  bees  die  in  winter  if  they 
have  no  pollen  to  eat  with  the  honey  ?" 

"No.  There  is  a  little  difference  between 
the  way  of  treating  pollen  by  the  bees.  The 
larger  part  of  the  pollen  which  comes  into 
the  hive  is  packed  in  the  cells,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  cells  left  open  until  the  pollen 
is  used  for  brooding  purposes,  this  being 
nearly  always  the  case  during  the  first  half 
of  the  breeding  season  each  year.  But  pol- 
len intended  for  rearing  the  first  brood  dur- 
ing Feliruary,  March,  and  April  of  the  next 
year,  in  this  locality,  after  being  stoi-ed  in 
the  cells  till  they  are  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  full,  is  covered  Avith  honey,  and  the 
honey  sealed  over,  the  same  as  if  no  pollen 
were  undeiiit;  and  thus  this  pollen  is  pre- 
served in  good  condition  till  it  is.  wanted  for 
early  spring  use.  at  which  time  there  is  no 
pollen  to  l)e  had  from  the  fields.  This  is  the 
•  l)ee- bread  '  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties  used  to  tell  us 
(then  children)  about." 

"Then  you  think  that  I  can  safely  tell  my 
friends  that  old  bees  never  eat  pollen  ?  " 

"Yes.  And  yet  I  am  led  to  believe  there 
are  exceptional  times  during  the  spring  of 
the  year  when  colonies  are  kept  fi'om  starv- 
ation, for  a  day  or  two,  by  pollen  in  the 
chyle  form." 

"How  is  that  ?  " 

"We  have  times  when  the  bees  gather 
just  enough  nectar,  after  all  the  old  honey 
in  the  hive  is  used  up.  to  keep  brood-rearing 
going  on  nicely,  and  yet  not  enough  to  store 
much  in  the  combs.  At  such  a  time,  after 
all  the  honey  in  the  hive  (together  with  pol- 
len and  water  (has  been  taken  for  chyle, 
and  a  few  days  of  storm  have  occurred,  so 
the  bees  are  just  on  the  vei"ge  of  starvation, 
this  chyle  is  fed  by  the  nurse  bees  to  those 
bees  out  of  the  cells,  and  this,  together  with 
the  juices  that  they  can  obtain  out  of  the 
brood,  will  carry  the  colony  a  day  or  two 
longer,  so  they  do  not  die  of  starvation,  if 
a  good  day  comes  before  the  chyle  is  all 
used  up  which  is  in  the  stomachs  of  the  nurse 
bees.  If  the  weather  continuesbad  too  long, 
then  they  must  all  die,  as  no  chyle  can  Ije 
prepared  from  pollen  and  water,  no  matter 
how  abundant,  without  the  honey  to  mix 
with  it." 

"That  looks  reasonable  as  you  see  it,  and 
it  may  be  you  ai'e  right.     I  do  not  know." 

"Thank  you.  If  I  am  not  right,  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  set  right.  But  so  far  as  I  have 
talked  with  learned  men,  none  have  been 
able  to  give  me  a  better  explanation  than 
this  on  these  things.  There  is  very  much 
still  to  be  learned  about  some  of  the  mvste- 
ries  which  our  little  pets  hold  very  largely 
locked  in  their  own  bosoms." 


DISPOSING  OF  THE  HONEY  CROP. 


Sell  Early  ;  Keep  the  Old  Cui^tomers:  A(\ 

vertise  :  How  to  Utilize  the  Honey 

in  Cfippings. 


BY  E.   W.   ALEXANDER. 


This  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  busi- 
ness— one  which  we  should  look  at  from 
several  different  points.  First,  we  should 
take  special  care  in  producing  either  comb 
or  extracted  honey  so  that  it  will  be  of  the 
very  best  quality;  and  we  should  put  it  up 
in  the  most  convenient  and  salable  package 
possible.  Then  we  should  have  it  ready  for 
market  as  soon  as  the  market  is  ready  for  it. 

Here  is  a  point  that  many  are  very  negli- 
gent about.  They  have  other  work  to  attend 
to,  and  think  their  honey  can  wait  until  they 
can  do  their  odd  jobs,  and  foolishly  they  try 
to  make  themselves  believe  the  price  will 
rise,  and  they  will  get  more  later  on.  I 
have  never  known  this  to  be  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  price  is  sure  to  decline  until  it 
is  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  Now,  donH  al- 
low valuable  time  to  slip  by,  leaving  your 
honey  on  your  hands,  and  then  complain 
that  there  is  no  money  in  bees.  Just  watch 
a  successful  manufacturer  or  merchant  and 
see  how  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  any  thing 
that  can  be  turned  to  advantage;  and  if  you 
expect  to  succeed  as  they  do  you  must  also 
watch  these  points. 

In  regard  to  sending  your  honey  to  com- 
mission men  to  sell  for  you,  I  must  say  that 
many  times  their  returns  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. When  you  find  a  square  commis- 
sion man  it  is  a  vei'y  good  way  to  dispose  of 
your  crop.  But  I  pity  you  if  you  are  caught 
as  I  have  been  by  different  parties.  Before 
we  commenced  to  sell  our  honey  direct  to 
dealers  I  thought  seriously  of  going  out  of 
the  business,  as  we  could  not  produce  ex- 
tracted honey  for  the  I'eturns  these  men 
sometimes  made.  One  lot  in  particular,  of 
about  four  tons  of  as  nice  clover  honey  as  I 
ever  saw,  he  claimed  to  have  sold  at  four 
cents  per  pound.  Another  lot  of  nearly  a 
carload  to  another  party  brought  us  only 
three  cents  net,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  each  lot  in  question  was  sold 
for  a  good  price.  So  from  past  experience 
my  advice  is  to  be  careful  where  you  send 
your  honey.  If  you  are  a  little  short  of  cus- 
tomers, just  advertise  it  in  our  bee  journals 
and  you  will  soon  have  chances  to  sell  at  a 
fair  price:  then  you  will  know  what  you  are 
to  have,   and  when  to  expect  it:  and.   as  a 
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general  thing,  you  will  be  better  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

Another  impoi'tant  pait  is,  don't  try  to 
sell  your  honey  for  more  than  it  is  worth  in 
the  common  markets.  Here  many  make 
mistakes.  Some  years  ago  we  made  this 
mistake,  and  lost  a  customer  who  had  for 
several  years  bought  quite  a  large  amount. 
This  time  he  paid  us  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  more  for  nearly  five  tons  than  he 
could  get  for  it,  losing  about  $25.00  therebj% 
where  he  expected  to  make  that  amount. 
and  we  lost  a  customer  who  at  that  time 
was  worth  nearly  as  much  annvially  to  us. 
If  you  can  sell  your  crop  in  a  small  retail 
way  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  the  same  price  as  any  other  retailer. 
But  when  you  sell  in  large  quantities  to  par- 
ties who  sell  to  those  who  have  to  retail  it 
out  in  small  packages,  then  remember  that 
they  must  have  a  margin  of  profit  to  induce 
them  to  invest  their  money  in  it.  This  mat- 
ter of  holding  a  customer  is  well  worth  our 
(consideration. 

No  man  in  business  can  afford  to  lose  one 
if  he  can  help  it.  Since  we  have  given  this 
part  of  our  business  especial  attention  we 
have  had  no  trouble  in  selling  our  honey  at  a 
fair  price  early  in  the  season.  We  think 
this  a  better  way,  and  have  the  money  soon 
on  interest,  than  to  hang  on  trying  to  squeeze 
out  the  last  cent  from  a  dealer  who  will  nev- 
er buy  from  you  again  if  he  can  help  it.  I 
always  like  to  have  a  pleased  customer,  for 
such  are  sure  to  buy  another  year.  We  have 
Ijeen  censured  many  times  l^y  some  honey- 
producers  for  selling  our  honey  at  the  price 
we  do;  but  I  like  to  see  the  summer  work 
all  finished  up  before  l^ad  weather  comes, 
and  know  that  every  thing  is  prepared  for 
winter;  then  we  can  turn  our  attention  to 
other  matters  for  a  few  months. 

During  this  winter  season  is  a  fine  time  to 
visit  distant  friends  and  make  our  plans  for 
the  coming  summer.  I  think  it  does  man 
good  to  have  a  rest  from  hard  labor  and 
mental  anxiety.  In  natural  law  nearly  every 
thing  has  a  rest  during  part  of  the  year  ex- 
cept poor  man,  and  he  toils  on  until  the 
worn-out  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave. 
But  I  will  stop  my  sermonizing,  and  call 
your  attention  to  another  part  of  our  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  the  caring  for  the  cappings  when  ex- 
tracting. I  see  many  recommend  rinsing 
them  so  as  to  save,  the  honey  that  will  not 
drain  out,  and  then  make  this  sweet  water 
into  vinegar.  I  used  to  try  this  plan,  but  I 
(tould  never  make  a  vinegar,  but  that  had  an 
unpleasant  odor  and  taste,  and  was  nowhere 
when  compared  to  cider  vinegar.  Then 
later  we  used  to  let  the  bees  clean  them  up; 
l)ut  this  had  its  bad  features,  and  we  were 
glad  to  adopt  the  following  way  of  handling 
them:  We  now  use  an  old  honey-extractor 
with  the  Imskets  and  reel  taken  out  for  an 
uncapping-can.  We  put  in  the  bottom  a 
sci'een  of  coarse  open  wire  cloth  for  the 
honey  to  drain  through,  which  keeps  the 
cappings  back  while  the  honey  goes  out  at 
the  open  faucet  into  the  same  pipe  that  con- 


veys our  honey  from  the  extractor  to  the 
tanks.  When  this  can  is  full  we  empty  the 
cappings  into  a  tight  barrel  and  set  them 
away  until  spring;  then  when  we  wish  to 
feed  our  bees  we  turn  boiling  water  on  to 
these  cappings  until  they  are  melted,  and  the 
wax  rises  to  the  top,  which  we  remove,  and 
then  use  the  sweetened  water  to  feed.  Some- 
times we  add  a  little  granulated  sugar  if  we 
have  used  water  rather  freely,  and  it  makes 
the  finest  feed  to  stimulate  early  breeding 
that  we  ever  tried.  In  this  way  you  save 
every  bit  of  the  honey  from  the  cappings. 
with  but  very  little  trouble.  I  think  if  you 
will  try  this  another  season  you  will  never 
again  set  out  your  cappings  for  your  bees 
and  your  neighljors'  bees  to  clean  up,  nor  go 
to  the  trouble  of  making  (to  my  mind)  a  very 
po(n-  substitute  for  vinegar.  I  will  admit 
that  honey  vinegar  is  sour  enough,  but  I  for 
one  can  not  go  that  unpleasant  taste. 

Still  another  subject  I  wish  to  speak  of  is 
this:  During  those  cold  stormy  days  of  win- 
ter, when  time  hangs  heavy  on  your  hands, 
and  especially  winter  evenings,  get  out  a  lot 
of  those  old  back  numbers  of  bee-journals 
and  look  them  over.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  many  good  ideas  you  can  pick  up 
from  them,  especially  the  summer  numbers 
that  came  when  you  were  so  hurried  about 
your  work  that  you  hardly  took  the  neces- 
sary time  to  read  them,  and  still  less  time  to 
remember  and  put  those  good  points  into 
practice.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  words, 
don't  waste  any  time  in  worrying  about  good 
or  bad  luc^k,  but  put  yourself  at  the  head  of 
your  liusiness  and  realize  that  it  is  according 
to  your  skill  and  intellect  that  you  either 
succeed  or  fail. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[The  method  of  disposing  of  the  dripping 
cappings  is  excellent.  I  do  not  remember 
that  it  has  been  given  before. 

The  advice  to  sell  the  honey  as  soon  as 
the  market  is  ready  for  it  is  also  good.  Too 
bad  that  there  are  so  many  who  either  don't 
believe  it,  or  else  are  so  dilatory  that  they 
put  off  getting  their  honey  to  market  until  it 
is  too  late  to  get  a  good  price. — Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


Doiible-Avalled  Hives ;    Storm-iloors :  Grad- 
ing Sections. 


BY   E.    E.    WAITE. 


I  have  written  you  once  or  twicie  before, 
regarding  l)ee-keeping  in  this  section  of  the 
country  on  a  small  scale.  Thei'e  are  a  good 
many  people  here  who  keep  only  a  few  bees, 
and  many  things  that  apply  to  the  profes- 
sional don't  hit  the  small  fellow.  So  any 
thing  that  I  may  say  is  in  reference  to  the 
small  bee-keeper  who  "  raises  "  comb  honey. 

In  regard  to  wintering  in  this  section, 
while  most  folks  use  the  single-walled  hive 
improtected.  with  very  good  success,  I  think 
the  double-walled  hive  more  than  pays  the 
difference  in  cost. 
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I  noticed  that  yoii  rec-ommend  a  oue-inch 
entrauee  if  it  would  not  get  clogged  with 
dead  bees.  Last  winter  was  a  very  hard  one 
here,  the  thermometer  reaching  15  or  20  be- 
low zero;  but  in  my  double-walled  hives 
there  were  not  50  dead  bees  on  the  bottom 
of  the  hive  at  once,  and  most  of  those  were 
at  or  near  the  back  of  the  hive.  I  know,  for 
I  looked  by  reflecting  the  sun  into  the  hive 
with  a  mirror.  1  never  have  any  trouble 
with  double-walled  hives,  though  single-Avall- 
ed  hives  do  sometimes  bother  that  waj*.  I 
have  often  cleareil  the  fi'ont  of  the  hive  with 
a  small  stick  or  wire,  scraping  out  the  dead 
bees.  This  should  be  tlone  on  a  warm  day, 
if  possible,  so  that,  if  the  bees  are  disturbed, 
they  will  not  be  harmed. 

1  have  invented  a  storm-door  which  I  shall 
use  this  winter.  Pei'haps  some  one  else 
would  like  to  try  it,  so  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
make  it.  All  of  my  hives  have  a  wide 
alighting-board,  which  is  necessary  to  get 
the  best  results  with  it.  Take  a  piece  of  one- 
inch  board,  li  or  2  in.  wide,  and  cut  it  just 
long  enough  to  go  clear  across  the  front  of 
the  hive.  Drive  a  small  nail  one  inch  from 
the  end,  so  that  it  sticks  through  J  in.  or  so. 
Next  with  a  saw  and  chisel  or  drawing-knife 
make  a  cut  ix2  in.,  or  less  if  you  wish,  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  ivide  sides,  so  as  to 
make  an  entrance  two  inches  deep  or  more. 
This  can  be  stuck  on  the  front  of  the  hive, 
and  removed,  or  replaced  at  any  time  with- 
out pounding  on  the  hive.  The  entrance 
can  be  made  to  suit  the  owner's  idea  of  size. 
In  regard  to  grading  section  honey,  I  have 
always  graded  by  weight.  I  hud  a  good  full- 
looking  section  will  weigh  14  oz.  or  more. 
There  are  some  very  nice-looking  sections  that 
will  not  go  a  bit  over  14  oz.,  so  that  is  my 
••pound."  I  get  25  cts.  each  at  the  house  for 
all  such.  If  they  weigh  more,  I  get  the  same. 
I  usually  put  tlie  heavy  ones,  say  ISJ  oz.  or 
more,  and  the  light  ones,  say  14  or  14J  oz.,  to- 
gether and  sell  them  to  people  who  want  more 
than  one  section.  All  under  14  oz.  I  sell  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.  I  have  prepared 
a  scale  of  prices  ranging  by  \  oz.  down  to  8 
oz.  It  amounts  to  about  1  ct.  to  every  |  oz. 
Any  one  who  has  any  "head  for  figui-es " 
can  easily  make  a  price  list.  Then  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  put  the  section  on  the  scales, 
glance  at  the  price  list,  and  mark  the  price 
on  the  top  of  the  section.  All  weighing  15 
oz.  or  more  ai"e  marked  A,  ai?d  those  under 
15  and  over  14  are  marked  B.  A  pair  of 
spring  scales  is  the  handiest  to  use.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  retail  price.  Where  one 
sells  by  wholesale  he  can  sell  at  so  much  per 
cent  less  than  the  retail  prices.  The  dealer 
knows  just  how  much  he  will  get  for  the 
honey,  so  can  figure  closer  and  pay  better 
prices.  The  customer  knows  that  he  is  get- 
ting the  same  amount  ( nearly )  for  his  mon- 
ey, whether  the  section  is  full  or  only  partly 
so. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

[I  would  not  now  recommend  a  one-inch 
entrance,  full  width,  all  winter.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  I  ever   advised  such  in 


years  gone  by;  but  if  so  I  am  wiser  now,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  too  wide  an  en- 
trance is  almost  as  bad  as  one  too  narrow. 
For  outdoor  wintering  in  this  climate  we  get- 
the  best  results  with  an  entrance  about  I  by 
8  inches  long.  A  very  strong  colony  would 
stand  I  deep  by  the  whole  width  of  the  hive. 

A  storm-door  over  an  entrance  I  believe 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Something  to  shut 
off  piercing  winds  and  yet  allow  a  perfectly 
free  circulation  of  air  in  and  out  of  the  hive 
would  be  desirable. 

Your  scheme  of  grading  and  selling  by  the 
piece  certainly  could  not  be  objectionable  to 
any  one.  Most  of  those  who  sell  by  the 
piece  grade  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tilling, 
the  heavier  weights  being  sold,  of'  course, 
for  more  than  the  lighter  ones. — Ed.] 


AN  OLD  BEE-BOOK. 


BY  EUGENE  SECOR. 


lOne  of  the  straQfrest  thiny:s  to  an  outsider  is  the 
enormous  number  of  books  which  have  been  publish- 
ea  on  the  honey-bee— more  than  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten about  any  other  animal.  Some  of  them  "are  as 
old  as  the  hills,"  but  good  reading:  withal.  Some  are 
written  in  verse,  and  at  least  two  of  them  are  classics. 
To  collect  such  books  requires  the  same  instincts  as 
are  required  in  an  art  or  bric-si-brac  collector,  and  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  are  retiuired  to  And  them; 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  making  a  "tind.'"— 
A.  L.  BoYDEX.j 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Boy- 
den,  of  The  A.  I  Root  Co  ,  I  have  had  the 
pleasui-e  of  examining  a  book  entitled  "The 
Bees,"  written  by  an  Englishman,  John  Ev- 
ans. ]\I.  D..  and  pul)lished  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  said  to  lie  very  rare  and  expen- 
sive. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem.  It  treats 
of  many  subjects  other  than  bees,  however, 
thrown  in,  probably,  for  variety  or  orna- 
ment. It  is  well  written,  by  a  real  poet, 
and  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  apicultui^e. 

It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
art  at  that  time,  and  permits  us  to  see  the 
progress  made  since,  both  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  apiculture. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  and  gotten  up  in 
a  style  that  would  not  disgrace  tne  p.iuier  s 
art.  even  to-day.  It  is  lil)erally  supplied 
with  notes  explaining  more  fully  many  ref- 
erences in  the  text.  They  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  work. 

The  spelling  indicates  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  English  language— quite  as  re- 
markable as  the  growth  of  the  art  of  which 
the  author  treats. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  naturalist  of 
wide  observation.  Botany  and  horticulture 
are  familiar  .subjects,  and  often  inti-oduced 
either  l)y  way  of  variety  or  to  popularize 
them.  History  and  literature  are  freely 
drawn  on.  The  literary  treatment  of  every 
thing  he  touches  evinces  much  taste  and 
skill. 

While  it  is  likely  that  not  so  many  of  the 
common  people  a  hundred  yeai's  ago  knew 
so  much  about  bees  as  now,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  some  close  observei's  had 
learned    many  of   the    .secrets  of   the    hive. 
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This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
ineouvenient  hives  then  in  use.  The  pres- 
ent advanced  knowledge  of  apiculture  is  due 
largely,  I  believe,  to  the  movable  frame  in- 
troduced by  father  Langstroth.  Scientific 
queen-rearing  would  have  been  a  long  time 
developing  to  its  present  advanced  stage 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ease  with  which 
Langstroth's  invention  made  it  possible  to 
manipulate  the  brood. 

The  functions  of  the  queen  were  pretty 
well  undei'stood  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  he  speaks 
of  her  development  by  reason  of  the  special 
royal  food  which  the  workers  did  not  re- 
ceive; but  with  no  movable  frame  then  in 
use,  and  the  observatory  hives  being  mostly 
full-colony  hives  with  glass  on  the  outside 
only,  observation  was  difficult  and  required 
a  good  deal  of  patience.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  queen  was  cloth- 
ed with  royal  authority  and  power,  as  the 
following  quotation  would  indicate: 

'But  mark,  of  royal  port  and  awful  mein. 
Where  moves,  with  measured  pace,  the  insect  queeni 
Twelve  chosen  Kuards  with  slow  and  solemn  gait 
Bend  at  her  nod  and  round  her  person  wait. 

And  again: 

The  pregnant  cjueen  her  dutious  slaves  attend, 
With  plausive  air  the  high-arch"d  dome  ascend, 
Cling  in  fond  rapture  round  the  genial  bed 
And  o'er  her  form  a  Uring  curtain  spread. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  two  lines  a  note 
says: 

' '  When  she  enters  the  royal  cell  to  depos- 
it her  eggs,  a  number  of  bees,  clinging  to 
one  another,  hang  before  her  a  living  im- 
penetrable veil.  On  her  return,  a  small 
white  egg  is  discernible  in  the  cell,  and  her 
courtiers  still  attend  her  with  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  respect  and  homage." 

Mr.  Evans  had  some  correct  notions  re- 
specting drones.  Beautifully  he  describes 
their  lack  of  the  necessary  equipments  for 
labor: 

Their  short  probo.scis  sips 
No  luscious  nectar  from  the  Wild-thyme's  lips. 
From  the  Lime's  leaf  no  amber  drops  they  steal. 
Nor  bear  their  arooveless  thighs  the  foodful  meal; 
On  others'  toils,  in  pampered  leisure,  thrive 
The  lasy  Fathers  of  th'  industrious  hive. 

The  line  commencing  "From  the  Lime's 
leaf  "  is  explained  as  honey-dew. 

But  here's  a  use  for  drones  that  some  bee- 
keepers of  this  latter  day  do  not  fully  en- 
dorse: 

Yet  oft.  we're  told,  these  seeming  idlers  share 
The  pleasing  duties  of  parental  care. 
With  fond  attention  guard  each  genial  cell. 
And  watch  the  embryo  bursting  from  its  shell. 

The  poor  drone,  though,  enjoyed  only  a 
brief  day  of  idle  pleasure: 
While  love  and  pleasure  thus  your  hours  employ. 
How  short,  vain  flutt'rers,  is  your  dream  of  joy! 
Ere  the  fourth  moon  unyoke  her  silver  car. 
For  vou  the  Fates  their  deathful  v.oof  prepare. 
No  widowed  matron  mourns  your  hapless  doom. 
Nor  drops  the  tear  of  duty  on  your  tomb. 
Each  kind  affection  turned  to  deadliest  hate, 
Springs  the  fierce  female  on  her  once  lov'd  mate: 
Or,  darting  from  the  door,  with  terror  wild. 
The  father  flies  his  unrelenting  child. 
Far  from  the  shelter  of  their  native  comb. 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r  the  trembling  outcasts  roam, 
To  wasps  and  feathered  foes  an  easy  prey. 
Or  pine,  mid  useless  sweets,  the  lingring  hours  away. 

Of  the  workers  he  writes: 
Yes!  liglt-winged  labourers!  still  unwearied  range 


From  flow'r  to  flow'r.  your  only  love  of  change! 

Still  be  your  envied  lot,  communion  rare. 

To  wreathe  contentment  round  the  brow  of  care  ! 

No  nice  distinctions  or  of  rich  or  grear. 

Shade  the  clear  sunshine  of  your  peaceful  state; 

Nor  Av'rice  there  unfolds  her  dragon  wing. 

Nor  racked  ambition  feels  the  scorpion  sting; 

Your  temper'd  wants  an  easy  wealth  dispense, 

The  public  store  your  only  affluence: 

For  all  alike  the  busy  fervor  glows. 

Alike  ye  labour,  and  alike  repose; 

Free  as  the  air.  yet  in  strict  order  join'd. 

Unnumbered  bodies  with  a  single  mind. 

One  royal  head,  with  ever  watchful  eye, 

Reins,  and  directs  your  restless  industry. 

Builds  on  your  love  her  tirm-cemented  throne, 

And  with  her  people's  safety  seals  her  own. 

Preparation  for  swarming  and  the  piping 
of  the  queen  are  described: 

At  close  of  day  when  in  her  twilight  robe 

Grey  Eve  envelopes  half  the  weary  globe. 

O'er  the  still  sense  a  deep'ning  laurmur  grows. 

And  busy  iireparation  mocks  repose. 

Hark!  the  shrill  clarion  sounds!    Full  arm'd  for  flight 

The  fresh-plumed  monarch  waves  her  pinions  light, 

Pants  for  the  morn,  and  chides  t'ne  tardy  night. 

Now  morning  has  come,  and  "ripening 
Phu?bus  warms  the  tempered  air:" 

Mounts  the  glad  chief!  and  to  the  cheated  eye 
Ten  thousand  shuttles  dart  along  the  sky. 
As  swift  thro"  ether  rise  the  rushing  swarms 
Gay  dancing  to  the  beams  their  sun-bright  forms. 

High  poiz'd  on  buoyant  wing  the  thoughtful  queen 

In  gaze  attentive  views  the  varied  scene. 

And  soon  her  far-stretched  ken  discerns  below. 

The  light  Laburnum  lift  her  pulish'd  brow. 

Wave  her  green  leafy  ringlets  o'er  the  glade. 

And  seem  to  beckon  to  her  friendly  shade. 

Swift  as  the  falcon's  sweep,  the  monarch  bends 

Her  flight  abrupt:  the  following  host  descends. 

Round  the  tine  twig,  like  clustered  grapes,  they  close 

In  thickening  wreaths,  and  court  a  short  repose. 

While  the  keen  scouts  with  curious  eye  explore 

The  rifted  roof,  or  widely  gaping  floor 

Of  some  time-shattered  pile,  or  hoUow'd  oak. 

Proud  in  decay,  or  cavern  of  the  rock; 

Insidious  Man,  with  specious  friendship,  forms 

A  straw-built  cot  to  shield  them  from  the  storms. 

With  many  a  prop  to  fix  the  future  comb. 

And  scents  with  charmful  sweets  the  vaulted  dome. 

Swept  from  the  branch,  he  bids  whole  myriads  fall, 

By  kind  compulsion,  in  th'  inverted  stall. 

Drives  with  dank  fume  the  loit'rers  from  the  spray. 

And  wards  with  leafy  bough  the  noons  fierce  ray. 

The  following  lines  describe  what  was  the 
common  belief  at  the  time  if  a  swarm  lost  its 
queen  after  hiving,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks: 

Nay,  such  the  strong-linked  chain  of  sweet  controul, 
Which  binds  to  one  fair  head  th'  accordant  whole. 
E'en  when  a  second  moon  serenely  bright 
Sheds  on  the  infant  realm  her  silver  light. 
Their  widow'd  throne  in  frantic  mood  they  wail, 
And  cast,  de.sponding,  down  the  moulded  scale. 
Their  voung  deserted,  rifled  each  full  comb. 
Loaded  with  sweets,  they  seek  their  long-left  home. 

But  they  had  learned  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Huber  and  others  that  a  new  queen 
could  be  introduced  and  save  the  colony. 
He  quotes  Huber  as  being  able  to  introduce 
a  queen  to  a  hive  that  had  lost  its  queen 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  loss,  but  not 
sooner. 

Another  strange  belief  is  mentioned  in  a 
footnote: 

"  When  the  bees  of  a  crouded  stall  lie  out 
through  great  part  of  the  summer  without 
swarming,  or  build  combs  on  the  outside, 
this  will  always  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  second  queen  to  lead  them  forth." 
as  though  it  were  the  young  queen  that  led 
the  tii'St  swarm. 

Continued. 
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Each  link,  they  trace  in  animation's  rounds 

Dashes  their  poison VI  chalice  to  the  grotind. 

If,  ill  the  Insect,  Reason's  twilight  ray  565 

Sheds  on  the  darkling  mind  a  doubtful  day. 

Plain  is  the  steady  light  her  Instincts  yield. 

To  point  the  road  o'er  life's  unvaried  field  ; 

If  few  those  Instincts,  to  the  destin'd  goal, 

With  surer  course,  their  straiten'd  currents  roIL  570 

Though  soon  the  short-liv'd  Bee  submit  to  fate. 

And  SEVEN  fleet  summers  fill  her  v»tmost  date, 

Still,  if  we  count  the  strokes  of  Timer's  light  wiog^ 

As  swift,  or  slow,  the  fresh  ideas  spring. 

And  labour  crouds  the  closely  written  page,  575 

Those  few,  fleet  summers  lengthen  to  an  age  ; 


572.  Sei'cn  fleet  summers]     "  Neqitc  enim  plus  septima  ducitiir  testas !" 

Virgil. 

^'ee  ADDITIONAL  NOTE  XI. 

574.  Js  i~.v//,  cr  sloic\  "  It  is  ceitain  that  the  natural  measure  of  time 
"  depciuls  solely  on  the  succession  of  our  ideas.  Were  it  possible  for  the  mind 
''  to  be  occui  ied  with  a  single  idea  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  these  por- 
''  tions  of  time  would  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  so  many  instants.  Hence 
'•  a  philosopher  bficn  lives  as  long  in  one  day,  as  a  clown  or  a  savage  does  in  a 
•"  wcfk  or  a  month  spent  in  mental  inactivity,  or  want  of  thought."  Smelue's 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Yo\  J.  p    '.IQ. 

A   SAMPLK     l'A(;iC     TAKEN     FKO.M     '  •  TU  K     BEES,"     FUBLISHEU     IN      ENGLAND    A    HUNDKEU 

YEAKS   AGO. 


^  Hi  o:> 
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Al.THKA.    Oil   ROSE   OF   SHAUoN. 


ALTHEA  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 


BY  A.  I.   ROOT. 


In  one  of  our  dooryards  there  is  an  orna- 
mental shrub  that  has  attracted  so  many 
Ijees  we  had  a  picture  of  it  taken.  Althea. 
or  "rose  of  Sharon,"  is  a  very  beautiful 
shrub,  even  if  it  is  quite  common.  You  can 
now  get  them  at  the  nurseries  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  double  as  well  as  single, 
and  some  of  the  little  trees  are  so  handsome 
I  often  stop  my  automobile  to  go  inside  a 
dooryard  to  get  a  better  view  from  all  sides 
of  unusually  tine  specimens.  The  plant  is 
very  hardy,  grows  on  all  soils,  and,  after  be- 
ing once  started,  it  almost  seems  to  take  cax'e 
of  itself  year  after  year.  You  can  get  plants 
of  all  the  different  colors  for  five  cents  each 
or  less  of  mj^  good  friend  G.  W.  Park,  La 
Park.  Pa.;  and  these  small  plants,  with  a 
little  care  at  the  start,  will  grow  two  or 
three  feet  high  in  a  single  season.  Big 
plants  of  this  size  usually  cost  25  cents  or 
more. 

The  shrub  here  shown  was  covered  with 
bees  during  the  time  it  was  in  bloom,  which 
lasted  for  several  weeks. 


THE  BETSINGER  AVIRE-CLOTH   SEPA- 
RATOR. 

The  Device  Tested  in  the  Apiary  of  A^rnoii 
Burt,  near  3Iediua. 


BY  E.   R.   ROOT. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Sal- 
isbury, of  Syracuse.  New  York,  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  beautiful  fancy  comb  honey 
produced  l)y  Mr.  S.  D.  House,  of  Camillus, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  Betsinger  wire-cloth  sepa- 
rator, wrote  us  that  this  was  a  device  the 
merits  of  which  the  Root  Co.  might  well  con- 
sider. After  he  had  tested  it  one  season  he 
was  even  more  enthusiastic,  for  every  section 
was  fancy.  A  year  or  two  ago  when  I  vis- 
ited him  he  showed  me  two  lots  of  honey — 
one  produced  with  the  ordinary  Danzenba- 
ker  fence  and  the  other  with  the  Betsinger 
wire-cloth  separator,  and  asked  if  I  could 
see  any  difference  in  the  filling  of  the  two 
lots.  Most  assuredly  I  could.  One  lot  was 
all  fancy,  and  the  other  was  fancy  and  No.  1. 
"The  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Salisbury,  "was  pro- 
duced with  the  Betsinger  separator."  It 
will  1)e  remembered  that  Mr.  House  had 
Ijeen  carrying  off'  tirst  prizes  for  comb  honey 
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at  the  New  York 
State  fair.  Tliis  he 
attril)uted  hirgelyto 
the  Betsinger  sepa- 
rator. 

Accordingly  we 
maile  up  a  set  of 
supers  and  sent 
them  down  to  our 
neigh])()r  Mr.  Ver- 
non Burt.  These  he 
tested  out  this  hist 
season,  and  the  re- 
sults were  far  from 
satisfactory.  H  i  s 
bees  seemed  to 
amuse  themselves 
by  sticking  patches 
of  burr-comb  on  the 
wire  (^loth,  and 
building  from  that 
to  the  section  in  a 
most  fantastic  fash- 
ion. He  asked  me 
to  come  down  and 
look  over  the  hon- 
ey and  let  the  lot 
speak  for  itself. 

Accordingly,  with 
camera  1  appeared 
on  the  scene.  We 
opened  two  supers, 
when,  sure  enough, 
the  wire-cloth  sepa- 
rators were  pretty 
well  patched  up  with 
comli.  The  accom- 
panying photograph 
shows  how  some  of 
them  looked.  Then 
Mr.  Burt  held  up 
one  of  the  supers 
that    had     not    yet 
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Fi;^.  1.     Till 


Iktsinuei-  wire-cloth  separators  as  the.v  appeared  after  beint. 
from  a  super  from  the  apiary  of  Vernon  Burt. 


been  opened,  in  front  of  me,  in  such  a  way  ,  jll"  Then  we  took  some    of   the    sections    and 
that   the    light    could    stream     through    it.  ,  i  piled  them  up,  one  on  top  of  the  other.     A 
Plainly  enough  I  could  see  the  patches  of  i  j  feAv  of  them  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  the 
wax  connecting  the  nice    comb  honey  with      Imrrs  of  wax  were  torn  loose, 
the    wire    (^loth  all    through  the  super — see  Mr.  Burt's  bees  did  not  fill  out  the  combs 

Fig.  2.  any  l)etter  than  they  had  done  next  to  plain 


Fig'.  2. — A  peep  through  a  super  liaviny  wire-cloth  separators,   showing  how  the  brace-combs  were  attached  to 

separators  and  comb  faces. 
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seetious;  ami  the  fact  that  almost  every  sep- 
arator had  an  attachment  to  some  one  sec- 
tion was  rather  discouraging.' 

I  asked  Mr.  Burt  if  he  had  not  overcrowd- 
ed these    hives   and   supers:  Init  he  thought 
not  more  than    he    hail    crowded  the    other 
hives  with  fence   separators.     I   endeavored 
to  explain    to  him    that    possibly  this  was  a 
peculiar  season— that  another  year  he  would 
get  better  results.     But 
he  shook  his    head.    If 
the  season  had  been   at 
all  a  good  one  he  would 
expect  that    the   brace- 
comb  attachments 
would  have   lieen  even 
more  numerous.  Wlien 
Mr.     Salisbury    visited 
us    a    few  days  ago    1 
called   his  attenlicm  to 
the  poor  results  secured 
by    our    neighbor,   Mr. 
ban.  with  llie  Betsing- 
er    separatoii.       "Very 
strange,"    he  said,    for 
he    had    only    recently 
looked      over     several 
thousand  pounds  of  S. 
D.    House's    honey — as 
pretty    honey    as    one 
ever   saw,    and    not    a 
burr-(;orabed  separator 
or  section  in  the  lot. 

It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  C.  H.  ,  •, 
Dibbern.  of  Milan,  111.,  reported  how  he 
had  results  about  the  same  as  those  here 
shown  by  Mr.  Burt,  and  that  he  cautioned 
bee-keepers  against  pinning  their  faith  on 
the  wire-eloth  separator.  Years  ago,  when 
this  wire-cloth  separator  was  first  brought 
out,  there  was  complaint  that  bees  were  in- 
clined to  make  brace-comb  attachments  to  it 
and  it  was  condemned. 

This  difference  in  experience  we  may 
have  to  attribute  to  locality,  for  I  certainly 
saw  as  pretty  fancy  comb  honey  at  Mr.  S.  D. 
House's  apiaries  two  years  ago  as  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere;  and  yet  in  our  own  lo- 
cality, at  least  last  season,  with  the  same 
device  and  separator,  the  results  were  any 
thing  but  satisfactory.  Perhaps  manage- 
ment is  also  a  factor:  if  so,  possibly  Mr.  House 
could  show  where  the  trouble  is. 


Ijees  soon  prepare  to  swarm  again.  Shaking 
on  starters  docs  control  in  nearly  all  locali- 
ties. Nor  will  plenty  of  room  in  the  comb  at 
any  or  all  times  prevent  swarming.  That 
idea  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  credited 
fallacies  before  the  bee-keeping  public.  A 
colony  headed  by  a  young  queen  reared  m 
the  same  colony  that  season  is  not  safe  from 
swarming. 


Fit 


SAVARMING-THE  CONTROL  OF  IT. 

AVhat  fan  be  Expected  from  Some  of  the 
Recent  Plans  Described. 

BY  K.   F.   ATWATEK. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Doolittle  is  claiming  too  much 
for  his  method  of  swarm  control.  It  will 
and  does  prove  a  failure  in  some  localities. 
The  beginner  had  better  go  slow  before  adopt- 
ing any  method  on  a  large  scale  until  he 
proves  that  the  method  can  be  used  success- 
fully in  his  locality.  Shaking  on  empty 
combs,  combs  of  honey,  or  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  is  too  often  a  failure  here,  as  the 


o  —Some  of  the  comb  honey  taken  from  a  super  using-  wiru-cloth  separat- 
ors  ;  the  bare  spots  show  where  the  burr-combs  were  torn  loose. 

A  colony  treated  on  the  Alexander  plan  of 
increase  may  send  of¥  a  swarm  from  the  old 
stand.  A  colony  tiered  up  on  the  Alexander 
plan  of  queen-mating  may  swarm  from  one 
or  more  of  the  bodies,  or  one  or  more  may 
abscond.  .  .     ,   u 

The  Aikin  system  of  alternating,  "  stretch- 
ing," or  interchanging  cases  will  too  often 
only  delay,  not  prevent,  swarming.  The 
Simmins  non-swarming  system  is  of  little 
value  here.  Our  queens  and  bees  will  ex- 
tend their  brood-nests  ui)ward  very  readily, 
but  are  reluctant  to  go  down  with  brood  or 
for  honey-storage  or  comb-building.  When 
conditions  are  very  favorable  for  breeding 
up,  as  thev  were  here  this  spring,  none  of 
these  mildly  persuasive  methods  will  control. 
Either  the  Alexander  method  or  the  Doolit- 
tle method  of  shaking  on  combs  will  hold 
them  until  the  flow  arrives.  What  woukl 
have  happened  to  Doolittle's  colonies  if  the 
season  had  been  such  that  his  queens  would 
be  seriously  crowded  if  confined  to  16  to  20 
L.  frames?  Such  ai'e  the  conditions  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  meet  in  four  of 
oixr  eight  apiaries  this  spring.  Even  in  cx- 
tracting-yards  our  usual  methods  of  shaking 
on  combs  or  full  sheets  thej^e,  would  only  de- 
lav  swarming  about  three  weeks.  If  the 
Doolittle  treatment  were  combined  with  re- 
queening  it  is  possible  that  it  might  then  be 
successful. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 

[You  do  not  offer  much  encouragement  on 
swarm  control.  This  is  a  case  where  local- 
ity has  a  large  intiuence.— Ed.] 
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The  \fUiun  Hfnr,\  M.  Twinint 


after  he  had  "hived  "  an  artificially  made  swarm  on  his  arm;  demonstration 
at  the  Jenkintown  fleld-day  meet  on  June  26. 


CELEBKATION  OP  THE  GOLDEN  AN 
NIVERSARY  OF  A  VETERAN  BEE- 
KEEPER. 


Held  under  the  Auspices  of  tlie  Pliiladelphia 
B.  K.  A.  at  Logan,  Pa.,  Sept.  22. 

BY  W.   A.  SELSEK. 


[Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  promised  to 
show  a  picture  of  the  veteran,  Henrv  M.  Twining-. 
who  made  a  shook  swarm  cluster  on  his  bare  arm  at 
the  Jenkmtown  Held  day,  June  26.  The  editor's  cam- 
era failed  to  catch  him  while  he  was  gjoing  about 
among  the  crowds  with  this  swarm.  But,  fortunately, 
another  kodak  caught  the  act,  and  the  picture  was 
kmdly  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
presenting-  the  same  herewith.  Very  recently  a  unique 
convention  was  held  at  Logan,  Pa.,  to  celebrate  the 
golden  anniversary  of  this  same  Mr.  Twining's  expe- 
rience as  a  bee-keeper.  As  this  comes  in  verv  ap- 
propriately here,  we  are  glad  to  place  a  report  of  the 
meeting  right  here.— Ed.] 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President,  Dr. 
Henry  Townsend;  Secretary,  F.  Hahman. 

After  routine  lousiness,  Mr.  Twining  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  first  experience  in 
bee-keeping,  in  1856,  fifty  years  ago. 

He  said  in  part  that  his  father  kept  bees 
before  hiui,  and  all  the  people  in  that  day 
sulphured  the  bees  to  get  the  honey.  In  the 
spring  of  1856  he  was  living  in  the  upper 
part  of  Bucks  Co. ,  and  learned  that  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Johnson,  living  at  Attleboro, 
had  received  the  right  for  sale  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive  for  that  vicinity.     He  visited  him 


and  received  the  individual  right  to  make 
the  hive  for  $5.00,  and  a  hive  of  bees  for  an 
additional  $5.00.  His  father  then  gave  him 
a  colony  of  Ijees,  which  he  transferred.  He 
then  sold  the  hives  to  a  number  of  people 
and  went  all  over  the  neighborhood,  taking 
honey  out  of  the  box  hives  for  the  people  in 
the  fall,  and  getting  the  comb  and  bees  for 
his  trouble.  He  took  the  bees  home  in  a 
covered  box  and  transferred  them  into  Lang- 
stroth  hives.  He  said  there  were  thi-ee  things 
that  man 

Can  not  drive- 
Women,  hogs,  and  bees  in  a  hive. 

He  lost  only  one  hive  bought  in  this  way  aft- 
er they  had  been  fed  up  with  sugar  syrup. 

In  1867  he  sold  five  queens  to  one  man,  in- 
troduced them,  and  got  $50.00  besides  his  ex- 
penses when  he  finished  the  work.  About 
that  year  he  sold  a  colony  of  bees  to  a  man 
in  Florida  for  $25.00,  and  sold  a  number  of 
queens  for  $15.00. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Selser  was  then  called  on  1)y 
the  Presiilent  to  make  the  presentaticui 
speech  of  a  gold-banded  cane,  a  present  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers'  Association. 
In  part,  Mr.  Selser  said:-- 

"This  is  a  most  notable  occasion  in  many 
respects,  and  probably  not  any  of  the  pres- 
ent bee-keepers  will  pass  through  this  happy 
experience  of  reaching  the  fiftieth  year  in  bee- 
keeping. Our  younger  men  are"  compelled 
to  live  too  strenuous  a  life  to  live  to  such  an 
age,  although    that    is   in   the   hands  of    the 
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Lord.  Thei'e  are  probably  not  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  births  of  this  age  that  live  to  see 
their  hftieth  year:  and  yet  you  have  not  only 
lived  to  see  your  87th  year,  but  tifty  of  it 
have  l)een  spent  in  continuous  bee-keeping: 
and  remarka])le,  also,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the 
last  few  yeai's.  so  clear  have  been  your  fac- 
ulties that  you  have  gone  out  repeatedly  for 
the  Root  Company  and  requeened  large  api- 
aries, and  have  done  considerable  work  in 
thetUfferent  apiaries  throughout  the  country 
at  gi>od  wages,  etc. 

••It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  on  l)ehalf  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers'  Association,  to 
present  to  you  this  solid  ebony  cane,  sug- 
gestive to  me  of  your  upright  walk  for  so 
many  years — this  solid  ivory  head  suggestive 
of  the  clear  bright  head  that  has  guiiled  your 
coiu'se  this  half-century  of  bee-keeping,  and 
which  has  made  your  advice  miich  sought  l)y 
your  fellow  bee-keepers — this  solid  gold  band 
engraved  with  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  Association,  suggesting  your  true  heart 
that  has  draj\'n  you  to  all  your  fellows,  and 
made  you  loved  by  all.  It  can  he  truly  said 
you  have  not  an  enemy.'" 

Mr.  Twining  arose  to  reply,  but  was  en- 
tirely overcome  with  delight  and  surprise. 
After  some  reminiscent  remarks  on  the  part 
of  President  Townseud.  telling  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  in  ISS'2.  twenty-four  years 
ago.  Dr.  Townseud  l)eing  President  and  Mr. 
Hahman  Secretary  ever  since,  the  bee-keep- 
ers adjourned  after  a  tine  collation. 


ANOTHER   FAMILY  AVHOSE   PICTURE 

IS  A  PROOF  OF  THE  VALUE  OF 

HONEY  AS  A  FOOD. 


A  Father  and  31<>ther  who  have  Reason  to 
be  Proud. 


I  saw  the  picture  of  the  Gaul  family  in  the 
June  issue,  and  was  not  surprised  at  the 
statement  made:  but  I  think  we  are  not  a 
whit  lieliind,  as  we  are  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  which  is  now  thirty  and 
and  the  youngest  twelve.  I  am  twenty-one, 
and  do  not  remember  ever  having  to  do  with- 
out honey,  and  we  have  had  all  the  honey 
we  wanted  every  meal:  but  mother  says 
there  was  one  time  for  several  weeks  when 
we  had  not  honey,  and  that  was  the  only 
time  for  thirty  years.  You  can  see  that  we 
have  an  aljundance  of  good  health,  as  there 
never  was  serious  sickness  in  the  family. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  healthfulness  of 
honey.  I.  Good. 

iSIarion.  Ind. 

Mr.  Boot: — In  addition  to  what  my  son  has 
written  I  will  atld.  for  the  ])euefit  and  en- 
couragement of  my  old  friend  A.  I.  Root, 
whom  1  always  have  admired,  and  have  read 
every  thing  he  has  written  for  Gleanings 
from  the  lieginning.  and  have  tried  to  pi'ofit 
by  reading  the  excellent  advice  he  has  given, 
tliat  the  family  of  children  of  your  humlile 
servant  have  all  attended  Sunday-school 
from    their  youth  up.     The  one  on  the  ex- 
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treme  right  is  your  namesake.  He  was  Sun- 
day-school superintendent  at  about  the  age 
of  eighteen.  The  one  in  the  center  is  now 
Sunday-school  superintendent  of  the  largest 
Sunday-school  in  Marion.  The  one  wearing 
glasses  is  a  student  and  Latin  teacher  in  the 
Indiana    University    at    Indianapolis.      The 


so  you  see  my  life  has  not   l^een  an  entire 
failure.  '  I.  R.  Good. 

Marion,  Ind. 

[Many  thanks,  friend  Good,  or  I  might 
say  my"  (iood  friends,"  for  your  picture, 
yo\ir  son's  explanation,  and  your  own  kind 
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one  on  the  left  is  our  lirst  liorn,  and  is  the 
father  of  as  nice  a  pair  of  twin  boys  as  you 
ever  saw.  Not  one  of  the  children  iises  tea, 
coffee,  or  tobacco  in  any  form.  All  are  tem- 
perance workers.  The  two  smallest  boys 
were  the  last  two  of  the  family,  last  winter, 
to  be  converted   and  unite  with  the  church: 


words.  1  shall  have  to  explain  to  the  youn;^:- 
er  ones  that  away  l)ack,  years  ago,  when  the 
Root  children  were  little"  folks  as  well  as  the 
Good  children,  friend  Good's  name  l)ecamc 
almost  a  household  word  by  suggesting  and 
telling  us  how  to  make  what  was  known  as 
the    "Good    candy,"   for   supplying   queen- 
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cages  and  feeding  bees  in  the  winter.  It 
looks  to  us  now  like  (juite  a  simple  matter  to 
work  up  sugar  and  honey  together  so  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  dough  that  will  not  daub  the 
bees  and  queen,  and  yet  give  them  sufficient 
liquid  so  they  will  not  need  the  little  bottles 
of  water  that  we  had  l)een  supplying  queen- 
cages  with  before  the  Good  candy  eame  out. 
But  I  tell  you  it  took  a  lot  of  experimenting 
and  a  deal  of  talking  it  over  to  get  the  queen- 
cage  (:a.nd.j  Just  rig  lit. 

Friend  Good,  you  and  your  good  wife  have 
given  the  world'  just  douljle  the  number  of 
good  men  and  women  that  belong  to  the 
Root  family.  You  have  done  your  duty;  and 
if  there  were  more  to  follow  your  example  I 
think  our  nation  would  not  be  in  the  predic- 
ament it  is  now  in  some  respects.  No  one 
can  accuse  you  of  not  doing  your  part  to 
prevent  "race  suicide  ;"  and  I  think  we  shall 
have  to  submit  this  picture  to  our  good 
President  for  his  approval  and  encourage- 
ment. There  are  too  many  educated  people 
— people  who  have  abundant  means  to  give 
their  childrtm  every  opportunity — who  seem 
to  think  no  obligation  rests  upon  them  to 
rear  good-sized  familes  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  Maj^  God  continue  to  be  with  you 
and  your  good  wife  and  that  promising  Hock 
of  children. 

The  good  Book  says, "  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth."  Again, "As 
arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so 
are  the  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them." — 
A.  L  R.] 


WINTERING  BEES. 

The  Value  of  a  Protected  Location;   a  Bee- 
cellar  in  a  Sand  Hill ;  Spring  Care. 

BY  N.  E.   FRANCE. 


In  the  Northern  States  successful  winter- 
ing of  bees  is  quite  a  problem.  The  more  I 
study  this  as  I  visit  apiaries,  the  more  I  be- 
lieve the  bee-keeper  is  to  blame  for  losses. 
How,  then,  can  they  be  prevented? 

1.  I  want,  early  in  July,  more  sealed  hon- 
ey in  the  brood-combs  than  is  necessary  to 
winter  the  colony.  The  unused  honey  in  the 
spring  will  all  be  used  to  feed  early-hatched 
brood,  and  I  often  find  weak  colonies  or  dead 
ones,  as  I  go  over  the  State  in  the  spring, 
that  are  starved  or  nearly  so.  Starving 
colonies  in  spring  are  seldom  profitable. 
This  shortage  also  causes  the  bees  to  eat  too 
much  pollen,  and  dj'sentery  will  follow. 

3.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  honey  har- 
vest I  remove  every  queen,  and  at  the  same 
time  replace,  with  new  queens,  either  those 
which  1  buy  or  some  raised  in  the  apiary  for 
the  purpose.  This  will  leave  the  hives  soon 
after  the  honey-tiow  with  fewer  old  bees  to 
feed  during  the  fall,  that  would  die  before 
winter  any  way,  thus  saviug  winter  food. 
The  new  queen  will  lill  the  hives  in  the  fall 
with  young  workers  that  will  live  through 
the  trying  months  to  maintain  heat  and  care 
for  early  brood  in  the  spring.     In  this  north- 


ern climate,  where  winters  are  hard,  I  do 
not  dare  to  winter  queens  twice,  for  they 
are  liable  to  die  in  the  spring,  leaving  queen- 
less  colonies  that  are  of  little  value. 

8.  The  location  of  the  apiary  often  decides 
success  or  failure,  especially  if  bees  are  win- 
tered outside.  The  apiary  should  l)e  well 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  the  hives  provid- 
ed with  youug  queens  and  an  abundance  of 
young  workers,  and  well  tilled  with  honey  in 
the  fall.  It  is  well  to  allow  a  free  flight  of 
l)ees  twice  during  the  winter,  on  warm  days; 
the  hives  should  be  protected  from  the  out- 
side air  with  heavy  building-paper,  or  by  an 
outside  casing.  If  the  above  conditions  are 
met  I  woiUd  rather  winter  the  bees  on  sum- 
mer stands.  It  is  much  less  work,  and  the 
amount  of  extra  food  consumed  (not  over  lU 
lbs.)  will  not  pay  for  the  extra  labor.  The 
illustration  shows  such  an  apiary  of  over  lUU 
colonies,  protected  with  building-paper,  in  a 
sheltered  location;  the  winter  loss,  including 
spring  dwindling,  is  never  over  2  per  cent. 
The  hive  in  the  foreground  has  the  outside 
paper  removed,  showing  the  brood-chamber 
and  the  super  of  sealed  combs  for  winter 
food. 

As  I  go  among  hundreds  of  apiaries  inspect- 
ing bees  I  find  a  large  portion  of  the  apiaries 
are  not  so  locateil  as  to  be  protected,  and  out- 
side wintering  results  in  heavy  loss.  Cellar 
wintering,  then,  must  be  resorted  to.  Good 
results  are  obtainetl  where  the  haea  are  win- 
tered in  a  so-called  root-cellar,  dug  back  in- 
to a  sandy  hillside.  Some  bee- beepers  wall 
up  the  sides  with  good  stone,  leavmg  every 
thing  covered  with  soil  for  protection.  Oth- 
ers stand  posts  near  together  to  keep  the 
sand  from  caving  in.  The  ceiling  is  built  of 
heavy  sound  timbers;  over  this,  at  least  3 
feet  of  sand  or  soil,  then  a  foot  of  straw  un- 
der the  board  roof,  which  conducts  all  storms 
away.  There  should  be  a  ventilating-tube  at 
least  a  foot  square  fi"om  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar,  with  a  damper  that  can  be  closed 
any  time.  This  tube  should  extend  above 
the  roof,  with  an  elbow  on  top,  so  as  to  point 
downward. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  thermometer 
in  the  cellar  where  it  can  be  read  frequently, 
and  the  temperature  kept  uniformly  at  45°. 
Double  tight-htting  doors  at  the  entrance  are 
necessarJ^  and  should  swing  out.  In  the 
spring  if  the  cellar  gets  too  warm,  and  the 
bees  restless,  I  open  the  doors  at  early  eve- 
ning, closing  them  early  the  next  morning. 
If  frost  is  creeping  in,  and  the  room  getting 
too  cold,  a  small  stove  can  be  put  in  between 
the  doors;  and  when  the  air  is  warmed  there, 
the  inside  door  is  swung  open.  Well-built 
cellai's  will  keep  about  the  same  temperature 
without  all  this  manipulation. 

The  more  the  cellar  is  back  in  the  bank, 
the  better.  There  is  a  perfect  Avintering-eel- 
lar  in  Wisconsin,  made  by  blasting  out  the 
sand  rock,  forming  a  cave  the  size  and  shape 
wanted,  thex'e  being  several  feet  of  stone 
and  soil  above  for  the  roof.  A  cellar  under 
a  dwelling-house  is  often  the  place  for  a  farm- 
er to  keep  his  bees,  if  what  space  is  wanted 
for  the  hives  is  partitioned  off  so  it  can  be 
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kept  dark  aucl  uudisturl)ed.  This  cellar  can 
be  easily  ventilated,  if  necesssi'y;  but  the 
frequent  going  in  and  out,  opening  doors 
above,  often  gives  all  that  is  necessary. 

Noise  above  the  bees  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb them  much.  I  know  of  a  successful 
cellar  within  a  few  feet  of  a  railroad  where 
trains  are  frequently  passing.  The  bees  get 
used  to  it. 

Again,  if  I  could  have  all  my  desires  grant- 
ed for  an  outside  cellar  I  would  want  a  dug- 
out cellar  in  a  sandy  hill,  with  a  stream  of 
spring  water  running  through  to  purify  the 
air  and  keep  it  the  same  temperature.  If 
mold  gathers  on  a  cut  piece  of  potato  in  the 
cellar  it  means  that  ventilation  is  needed  in 
some  way.  Have  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
covered  with  sand  or  dry  sawdust;  and  if  air 
gets  bad,  some  air-slacked  lime  on  the  floor 
may  help  it. 

But  wintering  with  many  is  not  half  the 
problem.  To  keep  the  colonies  gaining  ev- 
ery day  after  being  taken  from  the  cellar  is 
often  the  trying  question.  Let  me  suggest 
that  such  parties  try  to  protect  each  hive  as 
it  is  set  on  its  summer  stand,  with  some 
heavy  building-paper,  keeping  it  there  until 
settled  warm  weather.  If  you  have  not  tried 
it,  do  so.  Also  soon  after  placing  the  bees 
outside  in  the  evening  of  a  cool  day,  some 
time,  weather  permitting,  open  each  hive 
just  long  enough  to  know  the  amount  of  hon- 
ey; if  short,  mark  it  at  once  on  whatever  rec- 
ord you  keep  of  each  hive,  and  see  to  it 
that  each  gets  some  feeil.  I  prefer  sealed 
combs  of  honey;  but  if  out  of  those,  I  have 
used  freshly  tilled  combs  from  the  liee-house. 
If  the  bees  need  feeding  later,  iise  something 
that  can  be  given  in  a  wholesale  way.  I  now 
use  gallon  syrup-pails  or  fric-tion-top  pails, 
with  cover  punched  full  of  small  holes,  like 
a  pepper-box  lid.  Set  it  on  top  of  the 
brood-combs  and  place  for  a  day  an  upper 
story  ai-ouml  it  to  protect  it  from  robbers, 
covering  the  vacant  space  around  it  with 
cloth.  The  gallon  or  more  of  feed  will  be 
taken  into  the  coml)s  inside  of  a  day,  with 
no  rol)bing  or  exposure  of  brood.  The  pails 
can  be  used  later  with  new  covers  to  sell 
honey  in.  thus  costing  one  cent  for  each  gal- 
lon feeder. 

Platteville.  Wis. 
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CELLAR  WINTERING. 


The  Value  of  Young;  Bees  in  the  Fall  ;  an 
Ideal  Cellar  should  lie  Provided  with 
\'estil)ule(l  Entrance  and  some  Means  foi- 
Ventilation  ;  Mid-winter  Flights  Unnec- 
essary. 

BY    (  .    .\.   HATCH. 


hOCAiaXY   AND    WINTE1{1N(;. 

The  location  makes  all  the  ilifference  when 
it  comes  to  the  wintei'ing  problem.  To  treat 
all  alike  from  Texas  to  iVlichigan  would  be 
absunl  and  the  height  of  folly;  so  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  each  one  must  solve  his  own 
problem,  or  at  least  be  guidinl  by  others  liv- 
ing in  the  same  latitude. 


METHOD   OF    VVINTEKING. 

Having  tried  almost  all  methods  of  winter- 
ing, such  as  packing  in  straw,  chaff  hives, 
burying,  outdoor  cellars,  and  cellars  under 
dwellings,  I  am  convinced  that,  all  things 
considered,  a  good  roomy  cellar  under  a 
house  with  people  living  above  is  the  very 
best  place  for  our  bees.  Why  it  is  so  has 
never  been  so  clear.  May  be  it  is  the  better 
ventilation  they  get,  or  the  closer  attention 
during  the  winler. 

A   SPECIAL   KEPOSITOKY. 

But  conditions  may  be  such  that  we  can 
not  have  a  cellar  under  a  dwelling-house  for 
our  bees.    The  next  best  thing  is  a  bee-cellar. 

LOCATION   OF   CELLAR. 

This  should  be  near  the  bees,  and,  if  con- 
venient, should  be  so  all  carrying  of  bees 
into  the  cellar  will  be  down  grade,  or  at 
least  on  a  level.  A  bank  or  side  hill  is  pref- 
erable, so  as  to  leave  the  entrance  on  a 
level  rather  than  down  steps.  Better  to 
move  the  bees  to  a  good  location  for  a  cellar 
than  to  try  to  make  a  poor  location  work. 

ENTRANCE. 

This  should  face  the  east  if  convenient,  so 
as  not  to  get  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  da}',  from  11  o'clock  to  3  p.m.  This  is 
important,  but  not  essential,  for  experience 
teaches  it  is  easier  to  control  the  cold  and 
keep  it  out  than  it  is  to  keep  the  heat  out 
on  warm  days  toward  spring.  A  southern 
exposui'e  is  the  least  desirable  of  all,  for 
this  reason;  and  happy  is  the  man  who  can 
have  a  hill  at  the  northwest  of  his  location 
for  both  bees  and  bee-cellar,  to  protect  him 
from  cold  northwest  winds  during  winter 
and  spring. 

DEPTH. 

Seven  feet  l}elow  the  ground  level  is  the 
least  to  be  thought  of,  and  eight  is  better. 
The  greater  the  depth  the  more  even  the 
temperature,  and  the  greater  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  temperature.  A  shallow  cellar. 
or  one  above  grouml,  is  of  all  things  to  be 
shunned. 

SIZE. 

This  should  depend  on  the  number  of  col- 
onies to  Ije  put  in.  The  actual  room  occu- 
pied by  a  ten-frame  L.  hive  is  approximately 
8  sq.  ft.,  and  there  should  be  room  to  walk 
all  around  the  hives  between  them  and  the 
walls  of  the  cellar — a  space  of  at  least  2  ft. 
A  cellar  12x10  ft.,  inside  measure,  would  be 
ample  for  100  colonies  of  ten-frame  L.  or 
120  eight-frame  L.,  allowing  for  a  support  of 
1  ft.  at  the  l)ottom,  and  hives  5  deep — a  dou- 
l;)le  pile  through  the  center  of  the  room.  I 
think  it  would  l)e  Ijetter  to  build  two  cellars 
rather  than  put  many  more  than  this  num- 
ber in  one  place.  Economy  of  construction 
would  point  the  same  way. 

MATERIAL    FOR    CELLAR. 

Of  course,  stone,  cement,  or  some  lasting 
material  is  l)est  for  the  walls;  but  walls  made 
by  setting  well-seasoned  posts  of  oak  at  the 
sides,  and  oak  plank,  will  last  several  years, 
and,  so  far  as  usefulness  is  concerned,  are 
just  as  good  as  any. 
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THE    KOOF. 

This  is  the  point  where  so  many  fail  by  not 
getting  it  fi'ost-proof  and  water-tight.  These 
two  things  are  of  all  things  to  be  avoided — 
a  leaky  roof  and  one  so  poorly  made  as  to 
let  in  frost.  After  seeing  in  use  and  using 
various  styles  of  covering  for  a  bee-cellar  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  shingle  roof 
made  to  project  well  over  the  side  walls  is 
the  best.  Joists  should  be  placed  on  the 
walls,  and  ceiled  up  overhead,  and  the 
whole  space  from  this  to  the  point  of  the 
roof  well  packed  with  some  non-conducting 
material  like  forest  leaves,  chaflf.  or  straw — 
leaves  to  be  preferred.  The  joists  should 
extend  out  to  the  outer  side  of  the  side  walls. 
and  a  board  nailed  to  their  outer  end,  so 
that  the  packing  would  come  clear  out  as 
far  as  the  walls  go. 

DOORS. 

Entrance  to  cellar  should  be  large  enough 
to  admit  a  wheelliarrow.   and    there   should 


greatest  use  of  a  ventilator  is  in  controlling 
temperature;  but  it  should  not  be  ignored  as 
a  means  of  pui'ifying  and  changing  the  air. 
Toward  spring  and  during  wai'm  spells  in 
wintex".  when  bees  get  to  roaring,  all  venti- 
lators and  doors  should  be  left  wide  open 
during  the  night  and  tightly  closed  during 
the  day. 

TEMPERATURE. 

As  even  a  degree  as  possible  is  best.  A 
temperature  of  45°  is  ideal,  but  a  rise  of  5° 
toward  spring  seems  to  do  no  harm,  and  a 
fall  to  40°  does  no  great  harm  if  not  contin- 
ued more  than  24  hours. 

ESSENTIALS  TO   SAFE   WINTERING. 

Good  food,  proper  temperature,  and  bees 
not  too  old  are  the  three  cornerstones  of 
good  wintering.  It  might  seem  that,  after 
knowing  what  are  the  essentials,  then  get- 
ting them,  there  would  be  no  uncertainty 
about  the  matter:  but  getting  these  condi- 
tions is  where   C(jmes  the   rub.     If  all  vears 
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C.    A.    HATCH  S   PLAN   FOR   A   BEE-CELLAR. 

Dimen.sion  of  Intake.  6x8  inches;  of  Outlet,  8x10  inches;  Space  between  Ceiling-  and  Roof  filled  with  Leaves. 


be  two  doors  with  space  enough  between  so 
that  one  could  be  closed  l)efore  the  other  is 
opened — say  a  room  4x4  ft.,  or,  if  more 
convenient  to  build,  it  might  be  4  ft.,  and 
the  width  of  the  cellar;  or,  in  other  words, 
an  ante-room  cut  off  from  the  out  end  of  the 
cellar. 

VENTILATION. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  about  ventilation  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  it — not  too  miu*h  in  coldest  wea- 
ther, but  some  at  all  times;  but  it  should  l)e 
arranged  so  as  to  be  under  perfect  control, 
both  the  intake  and  the  outlet.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  ventilate  a  cellar  with  only 
one  ventilator.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
taking  in  air  as  well  as  letting  it  out.     The 


were  just  alike,  or  if  bees  gathered  always 
the  same  kinds  of  honey,  then  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy;  for  after  trying  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  honey  for  winter  food,  and  find- 
ing it  poor,  all  we  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  reject  that  kind;  but,  unfortunately, 
no  two  seasons  are  alike,  and  bees  gather 
sweets  some  years  from  sources  before  un- 
known; and  a  kind  of  honey  that  would  be 
excellent  food  if  weather  conditions  were 
right  might  prove  disastrous  under  other 
conditions.  Some  have  solved  the  pi'oblem 
by  giving  the  bees  only  sugar  syrup  for  win- 
ter food.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
is  the  safest  food  to  give  them;  but  the  labor 
and  expense  of  taking  away  the  natural 
stores  and  substituting  the  sugar  is  no  small 
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item;  aud,  taken  through  a  series  say  of  ten 
years  is  of  doubtful  economy,  for  they  would 
ordinarily  winter  just  as  well  seven  years 
out  of  the  ten  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken;  besides,  it  gives  a  bad  look  to  the 
business  for  a  honey-producer  to  be  using 
sugar  l>y  the  ton.  An  outsider  would  think 
he  had  proper  evidence  of  fraud  and  adul- 
teration. 

YOUNG   BEES   FOK  W^INTEKING. 

Bees  to  winter  well,  and  be  strong  and 
vigorous  in  the  spring  until  others  are  raised 
to  take  their  place,  must  not  be  too  old  when 
put  in  the  cellar  or  they  will  either  die  there 
or  soon  aftei  setting  out  in  the  spring.  Con- 
trolling this  essential  is  the  easiest  of  all  the 
three  named;  for  if  nature  does  not  furnish 
nectar  enough  to  keep  the  queen  laying, 
then  it  behooves  the  bee-man  to  supplement 
nature  by  daily  feeding  of  some  pure  hcmey 
or  sugar  syrup.  I  like  outdoor  feeding  best 
where  other  people's  bees  do  not  interfere. 
The  amount  of  feed  should  be  just  enough 
to  stimulate  the  queen  to  work,  say  J  lb.  to 
each  colony  for  ten  days  during  September 
or  even  later  if  weather  is  not  too  cold. 

FEEDING   IN   THE   CELLAR. 

This  should  never  be  done  except  as  a 
necessity,  and  then  only  with  coombs  of  honey 
or  cakes  of  candy  hard  enough  so  it  will  not 
run.  Liquid  feed  should  never  he  used,  as  it 
gets  too  cold,  and  chills  the  bees  to  death  to 
fill  up  on  it.  In  feeding  frames  of  honey 
they  should  be  put  as  close  to  the  cluster  as 
possible,  and  candy  should  be  either  molded 
into  a  frame  so  as  to  hang  next  to  the  cluster 
or  be  laid  just  over  it  under  the  quilt. 

WHEN   TO   PUT   IN. 

After  various  experiments  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  November  20  is  about  the 
proper  time  to  put  bees  in  the  cellar,  prefer- 
ably when  the  weather  is  dry  and  cold,  and 
I  would  let  them  remain  there  with  as  little 
<listurbance  as  possible  until  settled  weather 
in  the  spring,  which  is  usually  here  between 
April  1  and  10. 

WINTER- FLIGHTS. 

To  take  bees  out  of  the  cellar  and  return 
them  so  as  to  bi'eak  the  long  confinement 
into  two  short  ones  seems  all  right  in  theory, 
but  experience  has  caused  me  to  think  it 
does  actual  harm  unless  it  is  deferred  until 
they  can  be  set  out  for  good  in  at  least  15  or 
20  days.  If  your  bees  are  uneasy  and  dying, 
it  seems  only  to  aggravate  the  ti-ouble  after 
a  few  <lays,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
wait  until    there    is    something  for  them  to 

father  pollen  from  before  disturbing  them, 
know  it  seems  hai'd  to  see  your  pets  dying 
by  the  thousand,  and  do  nothing;  but  better 
do  nothing  than  something  which  does  no 
good.  There  are  winters,  even  in  this  lati- 
tude, when  bees  properly  packed  would  win- 
ter just  as  well  out  of  doors  as  in  a  cellar, 
but  one  can  never  tell  beforehand  what  the 
winter  is  going  to  be;  and  with  a  hard  win- 
ter bees  with  poor  stores  would  be  cut  otT 
from  fiight  as  much  out  of  doors  as  in  a  cel- 
lar:   and    for    all    years  indoor  wintering  is 


safest,  and  the  less  amount  of  feed  consumed 
in  the  cellar  will  always  pay  for  carrying 
them  in  and  setting  out.  As  to  the  exact 
amount  in  pounds  saved,  I  am  unable  to  say; 
but  I  think  8  lbs.  would  not  l^e  too  high  a 
figure.  I  have  yet  failed  to  see  any  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  bees  due  to"  winter- 
ing in  a  cellar  or  packed  out  of  doors.  I 
have  had  success  with  both  ways  and  failure 
with  both;  luit  poor  honey  has  caused  me 
more  loss  than  all  other  things  combined. 
Moral — give  sugar,  perhaps. 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


CELLAR  AVINTERING  OF  BEES. 


A  Vestibule  Containin;2;  a  Stove  Necessary ; 
the  Advanta/Efe  of  Specially  Designed 
Bottom-ltoards  Providing  an  En- 
closed Space  Under  the  Hives. 


BY  O.  L.  HEKSHISEK. 


The  three  most  essential  requirements  in 
successful  wintering  of  bees  in  the  cellar  or 
special  repository  are,  even  teiuperature  at 
about  43  degrees  F. ;  pure  and  moderately 
dry  air,  and  good  and  sufficient  stores  of 
honey. 

To  obtain  the  proper  temperature  the  cel- 
lar may  be  built  entirely  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  or  if  above  ground,  wholly  or 
in  part,  that  the  walls  above  the  surface  be 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  infiuence 
of  the  outside  temperature.  It  is  difficult  to 
construct  a  cellar  or  repositoiy  in  which 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  variation  of  tem- 
perature. If  the  variation  amounts  to  but  Jj 
few  degrees  and  is  gradual,  requiring  a  long  V 
time  to  make  a  slight  variation,  the  bees  will 
adjust  themselves  to  such  slight  change  with- 
out serious  consequences. 

There  should  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  pure  and  sufficiently  dry  at- 
mosphere in  a  cellar  built  in  dry  sandy  or 
gravelly  earth  where  the  drainage  is  perfect. 
Such  earth,  being  porous,  the  air  makes  its 
way  into  the  cellar  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
requireiBents  of  the  bees.  It  is  likely,  also, 
that  such  loose  porous  earth  absorbs  much 
of  the  impurities  of  the  cellar  air  arising  from 
the  respiration  of  the  bees.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  retaining-walls  will  not  be  built  so 
tight  ))elow  the  outside  level  of  the  ground 
as  to  resist  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
crevices.  There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  specially  constructed 
ventilator  to  admit  fresh  outside  air  is  nec- 
essary or  desiraljle,  but  probably  all  authori- 
ties will  agree  that  pure  and  wholesome  air 
is  necessary  to  good  wintering.  Wlien  the 
bees  are  in  the  most  quiescent  and  dormant 
state,  respiration  (and  consequently  the  con- 
sumption of  air)  is  the  slowest;  and  the  quiet- 
er the  bees  are  kept  in  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, the  longer  will  the  air  remain  fresh 
and  pure.  Cellars  under  dwelling-houses 
usually  have  the  chimney  built  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  with  an  opening  near 
the  cellar  ffoor.     Whenever  the  chimney  is 
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in  use,  which  is  almost  constantly  in  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  mcmths,  there  is  a  gi'ad- 
ual  but  constant  draft  of  air  from  the  cellar, 
the  fresh  air  from  every  little  opening  com- 
ing in  to  take  the  place  of  the  air  that  has 
been  drawn  out  through  the  chimney.  That 
portion  of  the  dwelling-house  cellar  where 
bees  are  wintered  shoiild  be  separated  by  a 
partition  so  constructed  that  it  will  resist 
heat  and  cold  so  thoroughly  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  other  part  of  "the  cellar  will  not 
intiuence  that  of  the  bee-apartment.  Espe- 
cially should  such  a  partition  be  made  if  there 
is  a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  Matched  lumber 
and  building-paper  are  good  materials  for 
such  purpose,  making  the  partition  with  an 
air-space,  if  necessary,  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  outside  cellar  air.  House  cellars  need 
no  special  ventilators  to  admit  pure  air,  es- 
jjeciaily  where  there  is  a  furnace  in  the  cel- 
lar to  heat  the  house.  Almost  any  good 
house  cellar  can  be  made  an  ideal  repository 
for  bees.  If  such  a  cellar  is  subject  to  too 
much  variation  in  temperature  the  bee-room 
should  be  tightly  partitioned  off,  ceiled  on 
the  joists  above,  with  a  packing  of  four  or 
tive  inches  of  planer  shavings  over  the  ceil- 
ing. This  packing  will  sufficiently  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  temperature  from  the 
rt)oms  in  the  house  above  the  bee-apartjneut, 
and  deaden  the  sound  of  tramping  and  mov- 
ing about  on  the  floor  over  the  bees.  If  the 
cellar  walls  above  ground  are  so  thin  or  in- 
substantial as  to  cause  variations  in  tempera- 
ture from  that  source,  an  inside  wall  of 
uuitched  material  and  building-paper  may 
be  constructed  at  comparatively  slight  ex- 
pense. The  walls  above  ground  may  be 
banked  on  the  outside  also. 

In  constructing  a  special  repository  the  lo- 
cation should  be  carefully  selected.  Nothing 
could  be  jjetter  than  a  sand  or  gravel  bank 
with  good  drainage,  and  where  the  con- 
strucition  could  be  such  that  the  bees  could 
be  carried  in  and  out  on  level  ground,  thus 
avoiding  the  laliorious  operation  of  carrying 
heavy  hives  down  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 
A  clay  bank  with  good  drainage  would  be 
almost  as  good  as  the  sandy  or  gravelly 
ground,  but  harder  to  work.  After  excavat- 
ing such  space  as  is  desired,  a  good  cement 
or  stone  I'etaining  wall  should  be  construct- 
ed, surmounted  by  a  r(iof  or  ceiling  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  sustain  the  covering  of  2.| 
to  3  ft.  of  earth,  over  which  a  roof  should  ])e 
Iniilt  to  keep  the  rain  from  soaking  through. 
The  walls  should  be  beneath  the  surface,  or, 
if  built  partly  above  ground,  should  be  heav- 
ily banked.  In  such  special  repository  a 
good-sized  ventilatiug-shaft  should  be  pro- 
vided, passing  from  the  ceiling  up  through 
the  roof,  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  regu- 
lated. At  the  entrance  to  the  cellar  should 
be  constructed  a  vestibule,  which  should  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a  stove, 
and  be  provided  with  a  chimney  of  strong 
draft.  The  vestibule  would  prevent  drafts 
of  cold  air  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bees,  and  a  Are  in  the  stove  with  the  inside 
door  slightly  open  woukl  gradually  change 
the  air  whenever  ilesirable  to  do  so.     Artili- 


cial  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  cold 
cellar  or  dry  the  air  of  a  damp  one  is  an  ad- 
vantage, if  without  it  the  bees  would  suffer; 
but  the  stove  should  never  be  in  the  same 
room  with  the  bees,  but  in  an  adjoining 
room  where  the  door  can  be  used  to  regulate 
the  heat  in  the  bee-room.  If  the  desired 
conditions  can  be  secured  without  artiticial 
heat,  better  results  will  undoubtedly  obtain. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  stone 
lime  slacked  in  a  damp  cellar  might  be  efii- 
cacious  in  drying  it  out:  and  if  it  were  so 
(constructed  as  not  to  become  damp  as  fast 
as  it  is  rendered  dry  this  might  be  a  cheap 
and  effective  means  of  drying  and  cleansing 
the  air.  There  should  by  all  means  be  a  ce- 
ment floor  in  the  bee-cellar,  especially  if  it  is 
built  in  (clay  ground. 

Where  a  good  spring  of  water  is  available 
the  same  might  be  piped  through  the  bee- 
cellar  with  good  eff"ect  in  maintaining  an 
even  temperature.  While  bees  will  winter 
with  a  pool  of  open  water  in  the  cellar,  ov 
even  if  the  floor  is  covered  with  water,  I 
have  obtained  l^etter  results  in  a  dry  cellar. 
Where  there  is  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  how- 
ever, open  water  in  the  bee-room  might  I)e  a 
positive  advantage. 

By  careful  "experiment  I  have  found  that 
the  average  consumption  of  honey  of  over 
100  colonies  in  four  months  of  continement 
was  a  little  less  than  7  lbs.  However,  it  is 
unwise  to  attempt  to  winter  bees  on  the 
minimum  amount  of  food  they  will  consume. 
It  is  not  always  practi(cal  to  feed  in  the  early 
spring,  on  account  of  frequent  and  lengthy 
cold  spells.  Bees  will  frecjuently  starve  when 
there  is  one  or  two  combs  of  honey  in  the 
hive  if  they  happen  to  be  clustered  on  the 
opposite  side  and  away  from  the  food.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  colony  is  safe  with  le.ss  than 
18  lbs.  of  honey,  and  20  to  25  is  better,  as  it 
gives  the  bees  a  good  stock  to  work  on  in  the 
spring.  The  saving  in  honey  by  cellar  win- 
tering, according  to  my  best  oViservation,  no 
actual  test  having  been  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  stores  consumed  by  the  colonies 
wintered  outdoors,  would  amount  to  from  5 
to  8  lbs.  per  colony.  Feeding  sh(mld  be 
completed  before  the  bees  are  placed  in  the 
cellar.  Another  important  advantage  is  that 
a  weak  or  nucleus  colony  which  would  sure- 
ly perish  outdoors  may  be  safely  wintered  in 
the  cellar. 

The  best  cellar-wintering  conditions  obtain 
where,  in  addition,  to  the  three  essentials 
outlined  above,  noise,  light,  and  direct 
drafts  of  air  are  avoided.  These  distur))ing 
influences  arouse  the  bees  to  activity,  induce 
abnormal  consumpti(m  of  food,  resulting  in 
the  rapid  lowering  of  their  vitality  and  con- 
sequent lowering  of  their  numerical  strength. 

AH  requirements  to  successful  cellar  win- 
tering being  faithfully  observed,  the  colonies 
will  come  up  to  the  clover  harvest  fully  as 
strong  as  those  wintered  outdoors;  and,  on 
the  average,  for  a  series  of  years,  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  colonies  will  safely 
winter 

Good  eft'ects  have  been  obtained  by  open- 
ing the  cellar-door  and  windows  at  evening' 
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ami  closiug  theiu  ab  moruiiig  to  admit  cool 
air  to  lowei"  the  cellar  tempei'ature.  This  is 
a  matter  that  requires  good  judgment.  The 
opening  should  he  at  some  distance  from  the 
bees  if  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  bringing  the 
<!old  air  directly  upon  them.  If  the  cellar  is 
at  a  high  temperature  a  small  opening  will 
cool  it  quite  rapidly  if  the  air  is  cold  outside. 
If  the  air  is  about  as  warm  outside  as  in  the 
<*.ellar.  and  the  object  is  to  admit  fresh  air, 
larger  openings  are  advisable.  Last  winter 
the  temperature  of  my  cellar  rose  to  70  de- 
srees  F..  and  remained  at  about  that  point 
for  three  days.  The  bees  ))ecame  very  ac- 
tive, so  that  their  roaring  (^ould  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  living-rooms  above.  Doors  and 
windows  to  the  cellar  were  freely  oj^ened  to 
admit  fi-esh  air,  as  the  outside  and  inside 
temperature  were  about  the  same.  This 
free  admission  of  tresh  air  afforded  much 
relief  to  all  but  a  few  over-active  colonies 
which  were  carried  out  for  a  Hight.  Such 
protracteil  periods  of  warm  conditions  in 
the  cellar  are  very  exhaustive  to  the  bees. 
and  this  experience  has  empasized  in  a  prac- 
tical way  the  importance  of  having  the  cel- 
lar so  constructed  as  not  to  -be  intiuenced  by 
wp^'m  conditions  outdoors  or  from  the  pai't 
of  the  cellar  where  the  furnace  4s  located. 

Undoubtedly  luidwinter  tiights  are  benefi- 
cial to  bees  when  they  become  uneasy  and 
remain  so  any  considerable  length  of  time; 
and  especially  if  they  are  soiling  the  hives; 
I)ut  far  Ijetter  is  it  to  have  the  cellar  so  con- 
structed that  fresh  air  is  present  at  all  times, 
and  the  temperature  practically  uniform  at 
about  42.  ^A'ith  the  ideal  conditions  for  cel- 
lar wintering  1  believe  that  the  bees  are  bet- 
ter off  not  to  be  disturl:)eil  imtil  taken  out  to 
stay.  In  this  climate,  weather  conditions 
during  the  winter  are  not  always  such  as  to 
favor  a  winter  Hight.  We  do"  not  always 
have  a  -January  thaw.'"  and  often  Februa- 
ry is  equally  cold.  I  favor  setting  the  bees 
out  as  soon  as  we  have  warm  days  after  the 
middle  of  March.  Such  conditions  often  do 
not  obtain  until  well  into  April. 

To  tlie  apiarist  who  has  100  colonies  of 
bees  to  winter,  the  chief  advantage  of  cellar 
wintering  over  that  of  wintering  out  of  doors 
is  the  saving  of  from  600  to  yOO  lbs.  of  honey, 
or  about  $50.00  in  value;  and  the  saving  in 
wintering  a  greater  or  less  number  would  be 
in  like  proportion.  Another  advantage  is 
the  greater  uniformity  of  results;  or  the  near- 
er approach  to  perfect  wintering;  and  closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  fact  that  weak  or  nucleus 
colonies  may  be  wintered  in  the  cellar  when 
it  would  be  impossible  to  winter  them  out- 
<loors.  Our  heavy  lake  winds  are  very  hard 
on  the  bees  in  the"  warm  days  of  winte'r,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  moderately 
warm  days  with  raw  damp  air  are  hard  on 
the  bees  in  every  locality.  According  to  my 
l)est  observation,  my  bees  have  wintered,  on 
the  average,  about  "l5  per  cent  better,  as  to 
the  number  of  colonies  successfully  wintered. 
in  the  cellar  than  those  wintered  (mt  of 
<loors.  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of 
food,  there  is  the  saving  of  the  value  of  15 
■colonies    in    every  100.     It  is  plain   from  uiv 


experience,  that  it  is  highly  profitable  to 
build  a  good  cellar,  or  alter  the  house  cellar 
to  meet  the  desired  requirements,  and  win- 
ter at  least  a  part  of  the  bees  in  sucli  repos- 
itories. Doulile-walled  chaff-packed  hives, 
of  course,  are  not  intended  for  cellar  win- 
tering. 

Concluded  in  next  issue. 


THE  BL.VCK  HILLS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  a  ride  through  the  big 
cornliclds  of  Iowa  and  Nel)raska.  I  enjoyed 
it  all  the  more  after  having  heard  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  corn  talk;  antl  just  at  pi'esent  South 
Dakota  also  is  showing  .some  of  the  hand- 
somest corntiekls  that  can  be  found  in  any 
State.  I  am  told  by  people  who  live  there 
that  for  the  last  five  years  they  have  been 
having  (]uite  frequent  rains.  In  my  trip 
through  y^outh  Dakota  some  years  ago  I  told 
you  they  had  the  most  ))eautiful  roads,  with 
little  or  no  expense,  of  anyplace  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  black  soil  pounds  down 
hard,  almost  like  an  asphalt  pavement:  and 
when  water  falls  on  these  roads  it  not  only 
runs  off  quickly,  but  I  have  seen  rain  water 
standing  in  puddles  in  the  road,  looking  as 
clear  as  spring  water,  even  after  the  buggy- 
wheels  had  Ijeen  in  and  out  of  the  puddle. 
This  is  because  the  surface  gets  hard,  and 
impervious  to  water.  In  addition  to  this 
the  prevailing  high  winds  l)low  the  dust  off 
the  roads  about  as  well  as  you  could  sweep 
them  with  a  In'oom.  Now,  this  hard  crust, 
so  impervious  to  water,  is  not  confined  to 
the  roads.  When  the  country  was  first  set- 
tled, the  rain  ran  over  this  hard  surface 
crust  down  into  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and 
away  off  without  moistening  the  soil.  After 
the  crust  was  broken  to  get  in  the  crops,  the 
rainfalls  soaked  into  the  ground;  and  tilling 
the  soil  has  gradually  had  the  effect,  so  it  is 
claimed,  of  giving  a  moist  atmosphere  that 
is  productive  of  or  essential  to  rainfalls  in 
the  summer  time;  and  many  people  think 
the  distressing  drouths  of  former  years  are. 
for  the  most  part,  things  of  the  past.  1  do 
not  knf)W  h(jw  true  this  explanation  is;  but  I 
do  know  there  are  some  most  lieautiful-look- 
ing  farms  all  through  South  Dakota;  and  I 
do  know,  too,  that  the  farmers  are  getting  to 
be  well-to-do.  This  is  attested  by  the  pretty 
farm  hoiues,  nicely  painted,  with  attractive 
dooryards  now  to  be  seen  more  or  less  all 
over  that  State. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  bees  kept 
in  South  Dakota  as  yet;  but  I  think  there  is 
a  good  show  for  that  when  the  farmers  get 
over  l)eiiig  so  i>usy  with   their   regular  farm 
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crops.  1  found  llie  Kocky  Mountain  bee- 
plant  growing  along  the  sides  of  the  railway, 
and  out  into  the  tields  over  miles  of  territory. 

We  approached  the  region  of  where  the 
Black  Hills  commence,  a  little  after  day- 
light, and  you  may  be  sure  I  was  up  and 
dressed,  and  on  the  watch  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  mountains. 
The  transition  from  rolling  land  to  hills,  and 
from  hills  to  mountains,  was  so  gradual  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  one  end- 
ed and  the  other  began.  The  most  noted 
change  was  when  we  changed  cars  at  Buffalo 
Gap  to  take  a  special  train  for  the  hot  .springs. 
As  we  approacheil  the  springs  I  nf)ticed  the 
track  winding  between  the  hills  along  a  little 
stream.  As  we  got  further  up.  and  really  in- 
to the  mountains.  I  noticed  steam  rising  from 
the  stream,  indicating  that  it  was  hot  water  in- 
stead of  cold:  and  ju.st  below  the  .springs  there 
is  a  volume  of  hot  water  sufficient  to  furnish 
power  for  mills  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  hot  water  starts  out  almost  everywhere 
in  the  town,  ft'om  over  a  hundred  springs, 
all  giving  more  or  less  volume  of  water  of 
different  temperatures.  1  was  able  to  find 
imly  one  spring  of  cold  water  in  the  region. 
1  believe  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  wa- 
ter l)ecomes  hot  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ent chemicals  it  meets  and  dissolves  in  its 
way  to  the  outlet.  I  think  there  are  few  if 
any  of  these  springs  that  are  hot  enough  for 
a  real  Turkish  l.'ath:  but  several  of  the  sani- 
tariums have  a  heating-plant  to  rai.se  the 
temperature  up  to  the  desired  point.  Bath- 
houses and  swimming-pools  are  some  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw  in  any  land  or  any  city. 
The  water  is  so  transparent  that,  even  at  a 
depth  of  clear  up  under  your  arms,  you  can 
look  down  and  see  the  sparkling  pel)bles 
mixed  with  the  white  sand  that  covers  the 
l)ottom  of  the  pool.  The  water  is  pure  and 
clean  because  of  the  great  volume  that  con- 
stantly goes  in  and  comes  out. 

Some  of  these  swimming-pools  belonging 
to  tlie  great  bath-houses  are  froiu  100  to  150 
feet  long,  and  perhaps  half  as  wide,  and  in- 
closed with  glass,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  greenhouses,  so  they  can  be  used  winter 
ami  summer;  and  I  assui'e  you  it  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  to  be  able  to  take  a  bath,  where 
l)oth  the  air  and  water  are  just  right  to  be 
comfortable,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  But 
before  I  tell  you  any  thing  more  about  the 
baths  I  shall  have  to  digress  a  little. 

There  are  some  magnificent  buildings  in 
Hot  Springs,  made  of  native  stone  quarried 
from  the  mountains.  Some  of  these  are  as 
handsome  buildings,  in  fact,  as  one  will  find 
in  almost  any  town  or  city.  But  they  are 
not  all  as  handsome  in.5ide  as  out.  1  did  not 
patronize  the  highest-priced  hotel,  for  I  usu- 
ally get  comfortal)le  quarters  for  $3.00  or 
$-2.o0  a  day.  I  dislike  to  find  fault,  but  I  al- 
most always  get  the  blues,  even  if  I  do  not 
get  sick,  when  I  am  given  a  room  where  the 
bed  loo/xf!  as  if  a  th(jusand  people  had  slept 
in  it.  and  some  of  the  iilankets  s)nrll  as  if 
five  hundred  of  the  thousand  had  l)een  users 
of  tobacco.  I  told  y<ni  in  our  last  issue  that 
I  was  troubled  with  mv  old  maladv.  malari- 


al fever.  Well,  1  hopeil  the  health-giving 
medicated  springs  of  the  Black  Hills  would 
fix  me  up;  but  I  felt  sui-e  I  should  not  get  fix- 
ed up  very  fast  if  I  stayed  in  t/ial  hotel,  and 
I  was  thinking  of  some  good  excuse  for  leav- 
ing after  I  had  had  just  one  meal  on  the 
premises.  By  the  way.  I  almost  always  get 
more  or  less  homesick  when  I  am  first  dump- 
ed entirely  into  a  strange  town  where  I  do 
not  know  a  man.  woman,  or  child.  I  know 
this  feeling  is  wrimg.  and  it  often  In'ings  up 
that  little  prayer, "  Lord,  help!  Lord,  help 
me  to  be  of  some  use  to  tliis  people."  I  think 
I  said  almost  out  loud  something  like  the 
foregoing  as  I  crossed  one  of  the  beautiful 
bridges  right  in  the  center  of  the  town.  'Sly 
first  move  was  to  hunt  up  some  place  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  sell  honey,  and  I  had 
gone  to  almost  every  grocery  in  the  place 
without  finding  any  honey  at  all.  when  I  saw 
some  in  a  window.  They  said  it  came  ivora 
Denver,  so  th.at  did  not  help  me  to  find  a 
bee-keeper.  By  the  way.  the  proprietor  of 
this  place  would  have  his  crate  of  honey 
standing  on  the  fioor  so  the  sections  lay  hori- 
zontally, just  as  they  do  when  you  put  your 
honey  on  a  plate.  I  tried  to  explain  to  him 
that  he  should  tip  his  case  over  and  lift  out 
his  sections  edgewise;  Imt  he  thought  he 
knew  his  own  business.  Just  as  1  went  out 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  there  was  no  one 
who  kept  bees  anywhere  in  that  region.  He 
replied: 

••Why.  Huebner,  who  lives  up  on  the  hill, 
used  to  keep  quite  a  lot  of  them;  but  I  gue.ss 
he  let  them  go,  because  he  has  so  much  other 
business." 

'•What  is  his  other  business,  pray?" 

• '  Why,  he  keeps  a  sort  of  hotel  or  plai-e 
for  resorters." 

••  There,"  said  I  to  myself,  '•if  that  man 
has  ever  kept  honey-bees  he  knows  some- 
thing of  our  people:  and  I  .shall  have  a  good 
excuse  to  tell  them  at  the  hotel  that  •  I  have 
found  an  old  friend,'  etc." 

I  climbed  the  beautiful  curving  road  that 
led  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
city.  Mr.  Huebner  was  indeed  a  busy  man; 
but  his  face  brightened  up  when  I  told  him 
who  I  was.  But  he  looketl  troul)led  when  he 
informed  me  that  his  hotel  or  building  was 
already  full. 

•'But,  Mr.  Huebner,  you  r/nist  find  a  place 
for  me  somewhere.  I  am  sick  and  homesick: 
but  if  I  get  up  here  with  you  people  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  well." 

Just  then  a  merry  party  was  starting  off 
to  a  bath-house.  I  got  iii  with  the  ci-owd; 
and  when  I  oft'ered  to  pay  my  fare  the  driv- 
er said  it  was  not  any  thing  if  I  was  going 
to  take  a  I)ath.  The  hotels  and  l)ath-houses 
together  furnish  free  transportation  to  their 
customers.  Now  let  me  finish  what  I  have 
to  say  about  hotels. 

At  that  great  handsome  hotel  that  looked 
so  nice  on  the  outside  I  paid  $2.00  a  day.  At 
friend  Huebner's  it  was  about  half  as  much. 
My  room  was  small,  but  it  was  as  clean  and 
sweet  as  you  will  find  things  in  our  best 
country  homes.  There  was  not  a  great 
amount  of  stvle,  and  no  colored  waiters  at 
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the  table.  But  there  was  a  great  abundance, 
and  a  good  variety  of  wholesome  food. 
Friend  Huelmer  is  a  German,  as  you  might 
infer  from  his  name.  His  guests.  I  believe, 
ai'e  mostly  German  people.  In  fact,  the  Ger- 
man language  is  spoken  a  good  deal  there. 
But  they  are  about  the  kindest  and  most 
friendly  sort  of  people  I  ever  came  across. 
When  1  had  my  chilly  spells,  as  I  almost  al- 
ways do  in  August  and  September  (that  is, 
if  I  am  in  a  I'egion  where  there  is  malaria), 
I  was  made  (juite  at  home  and  quite  wel- 
(^ome  up  close  to  the  big  cook-stove,  where  I 
could  help  myself  to  hot  water  from  the  spa- 
cious tea-kettle. 

Friend  Hueljner  has  made  his  humble 
home  handsome  with  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and 
little  simple  oi'namental  work  all  around  the 
premises.  At  different  places  in  the  door- 
yard  there  are  pyramids  of  mineral  curiosi- 
ties— samples  of  petrified  wood,  etc.,  for  in- 
stance. In  fact,  petrified  wood  is  so  plenti- 
ful and  common  there  that  one  may  see  it 
lying  loose  in  the  streets.  Beautiful  hitching- 
posts  are  made  of  Ijroken  fragments  of  pi^ri- 
fied  wood.  You  might  think  it  was  an  old 
rotten  log  until  you  tried  to  jab  the  blade  of 
your  knife  into  it,  and  then  you  w^ould  find 
out  your  mistake.  I  saw  a  rotten  log  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  or  at  least  I  supposed 
it  was;  but  when  I  came  to  hit  it  a  clip  I 
found  it  was  beautifully  veined  agate.  I 
wondered  that  these  petrifac^tions  are  not 
collected  and  sold  in  regions  where  they  are 
not  so  common. 
THE  HOT  SPRINGS  AND  HOT-SPKING  BATHS. 

Right  in  the  center  of  the  town  there  is  a 
.spring  calleil  The  Kidney  Medical  Spring. 
Droves  of  people  are  constantly  going  there 
to  di'ink.  vSomething  like  a  dozen  cups  are 
provided,  Ijelonging  to  the  spring.  But 
many  of  the  people  carry  their  own  cups. 
They  will  get  a  cupful,  sit  down  on  the 
benches,  and  drink  it  slowly.  I  had  hoped 
it  might  be  a  benefit  to  me  in  my  malady, 
like  the  springs  of  Agua  Caliente,  Arizona, 
that  I  wrote  al)out  three  years  ago;  but  as  I 
had  had  some  sad  experience  with  medical 
springs  in  the  past,  I  si])ped  the  w'ater  a  lit- 
tle cautiously.  It  had  a  faint  sulphurous 
odor  that  warned  me;  and  I  soon  decided 
it  would  not  do  for  vie  at  ali.  Some  big 
doctor  has  said  "the  best  mineral  waters 
are  those  that  contain  the  fewest  minerals:" 
and  I  have  often  found  it  so  in  my  case. 
Wlien  I  wanted  some  dill'ei'ent  water  to  drink, 
I  found  it  was  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  get  it. 
Thousands  of  people  come  to  this  region  to 
seek  their  health,  and  I  concludeil  to  make 
something  of  a  study  of  the  methods  of  baths 
and  bathing.     Let  me  digress  a  little: 

Almost  all  through  my  life  I  have  been  a 
victim  at  times  of  severe  colds.  Sometimes 
I  can  Avard  them  off  for  a  year  or  more  by 
being  careful  of  my  diet  and  of  the  w^ater  I 
drink,  etc.;  Imt  at  other  times  they  come 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  I  can  not  tell 
for  the  life  of  me  what  brought  the  troul>le 
on.  Just  about  as  I  was  erabai'king  from 
C'uba  on  my  homeward  trip,  by  carelessness 
in    regiird    to   ]ny   attire   while   riding   mv 


wheel,  or  something  else.  I  caught  a  severe 
cold.  It  settled  in  my  throat,  and  I  was  so 
hoarse  I  could  hardly  speak.  I  liegun  won- 
dering if  it.  is  in  the  power  of  our  physicians 
of  the  present  day  to  break  up  sui^h  a  cold, 
especially  with  myself;  and  in  thinking  over 
the  sad  exi^erience  I  had  gone  through,  es- 
pecially in  doctoring  with  all  sort?  of  medi- 
cines, and  I  might  say  with  all  sorts  of  doc- 
toi's,  I  rather  decidecl  it  is  not  in  the  scope 
of  medicine  to  break  up  a  cold  after  it  has 
gotten  such  a  hold  as  mine  had.  I  went  on 
board  the  ship,  and  prayed  with  unusual 
earnestness'  that  God  would  in  some  way 
show  me  (in  a  way  so  I  could  teach  my  fel- 
low-men) what  to  do  to  break  up  a  cold.  A 
swift  answer  came  to  that  praver.  It  not 
only  came  in  an  vinexpected  way,  but  it 
made  me  think  of  the  old  adage  that  the 
remedy  may  be  worse  than  the  ilisease. 
When  we  got  out  of  the  still  water  into  the 
gi'eat  ocean  I  became  violently  seasick.  The 
sweat  just  oozed  from  every  pore  like  rain. 
I  was  drenched  through  and  through  with 
perspiration;  and  it  was  not  only  perspira- 
tion, but  every  thing  else  movable  in  my  di- 
gestive apparatus  seemed  to  make  haste  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  I  wiped  my  w^eeping 
eyes  (and  nose),  and  realized  at  the  same 
time  that  ray  prayer  was  answered.  The 
soreness  in  my  throat  was  all  gone,  the  ague 
in  my  face  had  disappeared,  my  nostrils 
were  perfectly  cleansed,  and  the  earache 
gone.  I  stayed  in  my  berth  till  we  arrived 
at  Miami,  and  then  walked  out  in  the  beau- 
tiful sunshine — I  was  going  to  say,  clothetl 
and  in  my  right  mind,  and  thanking  God.  A 
tremendously  big  sweat  did  the  business. 

I  gave  y(ju  a  few  months  ago  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  thing  when  I  .spoke  of 
tramping  along  with  the  .surveyors  in  North- 
ern Michigan.  Well,  at  Hot  Springs  I  had  a 
glimpse,  I  think,  of  another  way  yet  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  sudden  attack  of  severe  cold  in 
the  head  and  all  over  the  body.  I  told  them 
at  one  of  the  bath-houses  I  wante<l  to  go 
through  the  program  and  see  just  how  they 
managed  to  cui"e  people.  They  put  me  in  a 
bath-tub  filled  so  full  that  I  could  get  entirely 
under  w^ater  without  any  troiible.  Tlie  tem- 
perature was  raised  as  liigh  as  I  could  stand 
it;  and  I  was  told  to  remain  in  under  the 
water  (head  and  all  at  intervals)  twenty  min- 
utes, and  to  add  hot  water  whenever  1  could 
stand  a  little  more.  In  twenty  minutes  I  be- 
gan perspiring  all  over.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  this  treatment  took  the  place  of 
the  sw^eating  I  had  on  the  rolling  steamer, 
nor,  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  I  took  such 
severe  physical  exercise  in  climbing  the  hills 
wath  the  surveyors;  bvit  it  was  an  impcu'tant 
remedy,  along  in  the  same  line  as  producing 
a  sweat  by  means  of  the  health  cabinet  .so 
much  advertised,  and  pei-haps  aujoiiuts  to  the 
same  thing,  or  may  he  a  little  Ijetter.  The 
bath-tub,  however,  it  seems,  is  less  machin- 
ery where  you  have  an  abundance  of  hot 
water.  The  minerals  in  this  hot  water  at 
the  Black  Hills  may  have  some  value.  Very 
likely  they  do  have.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member   the  storv  of    the  Missouri  A.-oman 
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who  went  to  a  i-eleljiated  sanitarium  and  re- 
gained her  health.  A  year  latec  her  health 
Tailed  in  the  same  way.  hut  they  had  not  the 
money  to  send  her  a  seruiid  time  to  a  sani- 
tarium. She  told  her  husband  she  believed 
the  water  out  of  their  own  well  at  home 
would  do  just  as  well  if  used  in  the  same 
way.  So  they  rigged  up  a  home-made  sani- 
tarium, and  they  were  delighted  to  tind  it 
answered  every  purpose.  Now,  I  do  not  say 
this  to  discourage  people  from  visiting  the 
Black  Hills.  A  change  of  scene  and  a  change 
of  air,  or  a  change  of  one's  habits,  often  has 
much  to  do  with  getting  over  old  troubles. 


Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.— 
M.VTT.  18  :  14. 

I  have  menti(med  elsewhere  the  great 
wheattields  in  the  far  West,  and  the  fact  that 
tor  three  or  four  years  past  the  abundant 
rainfall  has  given  a  much  larger  yield  than 
formerly.  NVell,  now,  these  great  wheattields, 
the  wheat  standing  almost  as  high  as  your 
head,  have  proven  to  l)e  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  blessing.  Children  have  got  lost  in 
those  great  hclds,  and  sometimes  it  has  been 
a  difficult  matter  indeed  to  find  them.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  a  girl  four  years  old  wan- 
dered out  into  the  wheat.  When  the  mother 
failed  to  tind  her  she  called  on  the  neighbors. 
I  presume  likely  they  had  telephones,  and 
soon  something  like  200  people  gathered  to 
find  that  little  girl  before  nightfall.  But 
they  utterly  failed.  They  did  what  they 
could  during  the  night  by  the  use  of  lanterns: 
but  when  morning  came,  nothing  had  been 
accomplished.  Finally  one  good  man  who 
had  more  sense  than  the  i*est  of  them  said, 
•'Friends,  this  child  will  die  while  we  are 
wasting  our  time.  We  have  just  tramped 
over  the  same  ground,  and  looked  into  the 
same  places,  and  accomplished  nothing.  We 
must  organize." 

In  a  little  time  he  had  the  200  people  pres- 
ent divided  off  into  squads  with  a  leader, 
and  then  they  marched  through  a  field  just 
far  enough  apart  so  the  child  would  be  seen 
wherever  they  passed  through.  In  a  couple 
(jf  hours  she  was  foimd;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  she  was  so  worn  out  and  used  up'  by 
fright  and  exhaustion  that  she  died  within 
fifteen  minutes  after  she  was  placed  in  her 
mother's  arms.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  us  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  gained  by  organiza- 
tion. Had  they  decided  on  it  the  day  before, 
the  child  might  be  still  living. 

Last  Sunday  was  rally  day  in  the  Sunday- 
school  of  our  church.     1  told  them  this  storv; 


and  to  make  it  more  realistic  I  asked  a  little 
girl  four  years  old  to  stand  with  me  on  the 
platform.  Other  little  girls  and  boys  to  the 
number  of  100  or  more  were  down  in  the 
seats  in  front  of  me.  I  said. "Children,  if 
this  little  girl  were  lost  in  the  wheat,  how 
many  of  you  would  volunteer  to  help  find 
her":'     Raise  your  hands. " 

When  the  hands  were  all  up,  young  and 
old.  to  the  number  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred,  I  said: 

"Now,  don't  you  think  likely,  friends, 
that  not  only  our  whole  Sunday-school  but 
the  whole  town  of  Medina  would  turn  out 
just  for  one  little  girl?"  They  seemed  to 
think  it  quite  probable.     1  went  on: 

"Children,  how  much  is  this  little  girl 
worth?  How  many  dollars  could  we  afford 
to  spend  rather  tlian  let  her  die  out  in  the 
wheattields?"  The  children  looked  from  one 
to  another,  evidently  puzzled  at  the  thought 
of  putting  the  matter  on  a  money  basis. 
Finally  when  I  suggested  that  the  little  girl 
I  held  by  the  hand  was  worth  a  million  of 
dollars,  several  of  the  children  nodded  their 
heads  approvingly.  I  then  suggested  that,  if 
this  were  true,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  prop- 
erty— yes,  exceedingly  valuable  property — in 
that  Sunday-school  of  ours.  In  closing,  I 
read  them  the  text  at  the  head  of  my  talk 
to-day  to  show  what  God  thinks  of  the  "value 
of  our  children.  Governor  Hanly,  of  Indi- 
ana, is  not  only  a  great  orator,  but  he  is  a 
great  reformer.  He  has  been  teaching  the 
whole  world  some  valuable  lessons  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  enforcing  iaw^  Here  is 
a  clipping  from  one  of  his  speeches,  which  I 
clip  from  the  Ohio  Messenger: 

"I  would  rather  have  the  beaming  .'.mile  of  one 
boy  saved  from  the  dens  of  iniquity  oy  my  law 
enforcement  than  the  combined  vote  of  the  beverage- 
liquor  traffic  and  its  simpathizers." 

It  was  my  good  pleasure  to  listen  for 
something  like  two  hours  to  an  address  by 
Governor  Hanly,  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
did  not  get  tii-ed  a  bit;  and  I  am  glad  to 
inform  you  that  he  is  to  make  the  opening 
speech  before  the  great  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Anti-saloon  League,  to  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Nov.  13,  18.  Just  now  Ohio  is  going  through 
a  crisis.  One  town  after  another  is  holding 
an  election  to  see  whether  it  shall  be  saloon 
or  no  saloon.  A  gootl  many  business  men 
are  afraid  to  come  out  and  show  their  colors. 
They  will  own  up  that  saloons  are  detri- 
mental to  Imsiness,  without  any  question: 
but  they  will  not  permit  you  to  use  their 
names  on  the  list  so  that  all  the  world  may 
know  they  are  going  to  work  for  temperance 
and  vote  dry.  AJany  political  men  are  cow- 
ardly in  the  same  way:  but  not  so  with  Gov- 
ernor Hanly.  Just  read  that  extract  ag;iin. 
He  would  I'ather  have  the  beaming  smile  of 
one  hox  saved  than  the  combined  vote  of  the 
entire  liquor-ti"affic  and  its  sympathizers. 
But  Governor  Hanly  is  not  going  to  lack 
support  when  he  comes  out  like  that,  neither 
will  any  other  good  man. 

Just  now  we  are  preparing  for  a  Beal 
election-law  contest  here  in  Medina.  Eight 
years   ago  we  had    a  vote   along   the   same 
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line,  which  1  mentioned  in  these  pages.  At 
that  time  the  argument  of  the  wets  was  that 
we  had  the  tratfie  but  did  not  get  any  rev- 
enue. Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  there  was 
as  much  beer  and  whisky  sold  as  if  we  had 
had  open  saloons.  Well,  since  that  time  the 
Ohio  search-and-seizure  law  has  been  passed. 
By  the  way,  1  rejoice  to  tell  you  that  the 
author  of  that  law  is  a  resident  of  our  town, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  am  proud 
of  Medina  that  such  a  man  grew  up  here. 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Woods  drafted  the  law, 
pushed  it  through,  and  within  the  past  few 
days  it  has  been  the  means  of  cleaning  out 
the  two  speakeasies  that  have  cursed  our 
town  for  years  past.  Something  like  thirty 
or  forty  kegs  of  beer  were  found  secreted  on 
their  premises,  and  I  am  told  that  the  traffic 
in  beer  here  in  a  dry  town  has  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Since 
that  business  has  been  completely  broken  up, 
however,  they  and  their  sympathizers  and 
patrons  have  evidently  decided  their  only 
hope  is  to  outvote  the  temperance  people 
(our  Sunday-schools  and  churches),  and 
make  the  town  wet;  and  unless  we  are  up 
and  dressed,  and  do  our  duty,  the  enemy 
will  defeat  us.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  even  a 
few  towns  and  cities  here  in  Ohio  have 
gone  back  to  wet  after  years  of  prohil/ition. 
The  millionaire  brewers  are  helping  every 
way  in  their  power,  just  as  a  drowning 
man  catches  at  sti'aws.  They  themselves 
admit  that,  if  the  Anti-saloon  League  is 
allowed  to  push  on  in  the  way  it  has  been 
doing,  it  will  eventually  cai'ry  every  thing 
before  it.  And  this  state  of  things  is  not 
only  here  in  Ohio,  but  it  is  all  over  the  land. 
It  was  a  terrible  thing  when  that  little  girl 
was  allowed  to  die  from  exhaustion  in  that 
wheatlield.  I  think  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
she  was  found  fully  two  miles  from  her 
home.  That  is  a  pretty  big  trip  for  a  girl 
four  years  old  to  make.  Yes.  it  was  all  the 
sadder  because  a  little  forethought  on  the 
part  of  the  kind  friends  and  neighbors  might 
have  saved  her  life.  But,  dear  friends,  the 
loss  of  that  child  in  the  wheatfield  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  loss  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  Sunday-schools  who  are  con- 
stantly being  led  away  and  lost  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  tradesmen  who  are  trying  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  "create  an  appetite" 
for  strong  drink.  The  brewei'S  care  nothing 
for  the  children  providing  they  can  sell  beer 
to  them.  The  little  girl  in  the  wheatfield 
suffered  bodily  death;  but  those  who  are  led 
away  by  Satan's  wiles  are  lost,  body  and 
soul.  Jesus  said,  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill 
the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul." 
And,  again,  he  said,  "The  Son  of  man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost." 


Catarrh  Treatment.  Worst  is  the  manufacturer's 
name,  not  an  adjective  applied  to  his  treatment,  but 
it  fits  his  method  of  deceiving  the  public.  The  fol- 
lowing appeared  in  a  religious  paper  published  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  on  March  29,  1906: 

THE  E.  J.  WORST  CATARRH  TREATMENT  THE  ONLY 

SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  FOR  CATARRH 

ENDORSED  BY 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HEALTH   REPORT. 

READ  WHAT  THEY   SAY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  30,  1900. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from  all  over 
the  country  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
catarrh  and  the  air-passages  of  the  head.  We  have 
been  asked  time  and  again  to  recommend  some  rem- 
edy which  can  be  used  with  good  results,  for  these 
diseases. 

To  benefit  the  public  at  large,  and  to  answer  their 
questions,  we  have  recently  commissioned  our  Board 
of  Experts  to  investigate  the  subject  of  catarrh  and 
its  cure,  to  find  some  remedy  which  would  success- 
fully meet  the  conditions,  and  be  easy  and  simple  of 
application.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Experts  has 
been  handed  in,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  pleased  to 
recommend  a  treatment  which  is  manufactured  by 
the  P,  J.  Worst  Mfg.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Worst 
has  developed  the  idea  of  medicated-air  treatment 
very  successfully,  and  has  designed  the  neat  and 
efficient  little  instrument  which  is  becoming  so  well 
known  as  the  E.  J.  Worst  Catarrh  Medicator. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  we  are  pleased  to 
extend  to  E.  J.  Worst's  catarrh  treatment  the  unqual- 
ified endorsement  of  the  United  States  Health,  Beports. 
A.  N.  Taller,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  sent  the  advertisement  to  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dr.  Wiley  has  had  charge  of  the  analyses  of 
medicines  made  by  the  United  States  Government. 
His  response  reads: 

"  Dear  M(i)tain: — I  do  not  know  of  any  United  States 
Health  Reports  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tisements which  you  enclosed.  The  advertisement 
is  evidently  fraudulent  in  respect  to  this." 

A  note  to  the  editor  of  the  religious  paper  referred 
to  elicited  a  promise  to  be  very  chary  henceforth  of 
medical  advertising. 

No  excuse  of  careless  or  mendacious  agents  can 
account  for  this  species  of  testimonial. 

Why,  the  above  is  about  as  cheeky  as  the 
Duffy  Malt  W^hisky  people — in  some  respects 
probably  even  more  so,  as  they  pretend  that 
the  heads  of  our  great  nation  gave  them  an 
indorsement.  Just  notice  the  words,  "To 
benelit  the  pul)lic  at  large:"  and  again,  "We 
have  recently  commissioned  our  Board  of 
Experts  to  investigate."  One  might  also 
think  that  President  Roosevelt  himself,  out 
his  love  for  huinanity,  had  asked  to  have  an 
investigation  made.  Do  you  say  that  any- 
body of  good  common  sense  should  know  at 
once  that  our  government  was  in  no  such 
biTsiness '.'  Well,  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
admit  that  I  myself  saw  the  advertisement 
in  the  American  Isst/e,  our  Anti-saloon  peri- 
odical. I  sent  for  the  medicine:  but  when  1 
found  on  faithful  trial  it  did  not  do  me  a 
particle  of  good  I  reported  the  case  to 
Worst,  who  promptly  returned  my  $3.00.  I 
say  this  to  his  credit;  but  it  is  cei'tainly  no 
excuse  for  pretending  that  his  remedy  is 
indorsed  by  the  ' '  Department  at  Washing- 
ton." 


FAKK      TESTIMONIALS      FOR     PATENT      MEDI- 
CINES,   ETC. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Union  Sig- 
nal for  Sept.  27: 

Perhaps  the  worst  case  of  fraudulent  testimonial  is 
one  that  appears  in  the  advertisements  of  the  Worst 


HUMBUGS   AND    SWINDLES    IN    THE   POULTRY 
BUSINESS;   SELLING  SECRETS,   ETC. 

I  have  felt  pained  a  good  many  times  to 
notice  so  many  of  the  poultry-periodicals 
accept  advertisements  of  secrets  to  be  sent 
for  from  25  cents  up  to  five  and  sometimes 
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ten  dollars;  and  I  have  felt  sad  to  find  so 
many  good  people  who  defend  this  sort  of 
business,  asking  several  dollars  for  informa- 
tion printed  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  etc. 
Well,  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  has 
issued  an  exceedingly  valuable  bulletin  in 
regard  to  the  experiments  made  in  connec- 
tion with  poultry-keeping.  One  of  them 
hits  a  clip  at  the  $10.00  secrets,  and  I  have 
thought  best  to  give  it  here,  especially  as  it 
contains  matter  of  considerable  value  aside 
from  the  expose : 

METHODS   OF  SELECTING  BREEDING  STOCK. 

The  only  reliable  method  of  selecting  breeding- 
stock  is  by  aid  of  the  data  secured  by  the  use  of  trap- 
nests.  It  is,  however,  only  investigators,  large  opera- 
tors, and  breeders  who  make  a  business  of  producing 
birds  and  eggs  for  breeding  purposes,  for  sale,  who 
can  afford  the  equipment  and  expense  of  operating 
trap-nests.  Most  poultry-men  and  farmers  who  carry 
small  flocks  are  usually  too  busy  to  give  the  regular 
attention  required  by  any  reliable  and  satisfactory 
trap-nest.  They  can  better  afford  to  buy  the  few 
rnales  required  each  year  from  some  one  who  makes 
breeding  stock  by  trap-nesting  a  specialty. 

There  are  one  or  two  concerns  that  advertise  to 
teach  how  to  pick  ouv  the  pullets  that  are  to  be  good 
layers,  and  how  to  pick  out  the  hens  that  have  laid 
well.  The  price  for  the  system  is  .$10.00  by  one  of  the 
concerns,  with  a  bond  of  $1000  to  keep  the  secret. 
The  warm  friends  of  both  systems  tried  them  on 
some  pens  of  trap-nested  birds  at  the  Station,  with 
known  records,  and  both  parties  went  away  sorrow- 
ing at  the  results  of  their  work.  Their  systems 
were  unknown  to  the  writer;  but  it  does  not  matter, 
for  both  were  completely  valueless  as  applied  here. 

Two  others  came  to  show  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  use  trap-nests.  One  claimed  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
laying  capacities  of  the  pullets  by  the  position  of  the 
pelvic  bones;  while  the  other  was  sure  he  could  tell 
the  yields  for  the  coming  year,  to  within  eight  or  ten 
eggs,  by  the  length  and  shape  of  the  toe-nails.  An- 
other was  sure  that  large  combs  are  infallible  indica- 
tions of  great  egg-laying  capacities. 

There  are  eighty  bii-ds  in  one  yard  at  the  Station, 
each  one  of  which  has  laid  from  200  to  2.51  eggs  in  a 
year.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  they  differ  from 
each  other  sufficiently  to  upset  any  theory  of  selec- 
tion thus  far  put  forward.  One  feature  is  common  to 
all  these  hens— they  all  have  strong  constitutions. 

The  above  only  verifies  what  our  experi- 
ment stations  in  all  the  dilferent  States  have 
told  us — that  no  good  thine/  has  ever  yet 
been  found  coming  out  under  the  guise  of  a 
■$5.00  or  $10.00  secret.  The  bond  of  $1000  to 
keep  the  secret  is  a  new  wrinkle.  Throw 
all  such  proposals  into  the  tire;  and  if  one  of 
the  '"promoters"  comes  into  the  dooryard, 
set  the  dog  on  him.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in 
regard  to  any  such  investment,  just  submit 
•the  matter  to  the  experiment  station  of  your 
own  State.  They  are  well  posted,  clear  up 
to  date,  and  will  give  you  honest  and  unbi- 
ased advice. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Toronto,  November  7,  8.  9, 
1906,  at  the  same  time  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety will  hold  their  exhibition  of  fruit,  flowers,  honey, 
and  vegetables.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  American  bee-keepers  to  attend.  We  hope  our 
program  will  be  one  of  the  best.        W.  Couse,  Sec. 

Streetsville,  Ont.,  Sep.  29. 

In  behalf  of  the  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association 
and  the  bee-keepers  of  Texas  in  generel,  I  wish  to 
extend  to  every  member  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  an  urgent  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National,  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  Nov.  8,  9,  10.  We  Texans  are  looking  forward 
for  that  meeting  to  be  a  great  "love-feast"  of  bee- 


keepers. And  I  wish  to  say  to  all  bee-keepers  of 
Texas  that  if  you  do  not  avail  yourself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  this  convention,  from  a  bee-keeper's 
point  of  view  you  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
your  life.  W.  O.  Victor, 

Hondo,  Texas,  Oct.  6.  Pres.  Texas  B.  K.  A. 


PROVISIONAL,  PROGRAM    OF    INSPECTORS'   MEETING, 
SAN  ANTONIO,   NOV.    12. 

Demonstration  of  bacteria  of  bee  diseases.  Dr.  G. 
F.  White.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

History  of  bee-disease  inspection  in  Wisconsin.  N. 
E.  France,  inspector  of  apiaries  for  Wisconsin,  Platte- 
ville.  Wis. 

General  discussion  of  existing  bee-disease  laws;  an 
examination  of  laws  now  in  force,  and  suggestions  for 
most  effective  legislation. 

The  introduction  of  European  foul  brood  into  Mich- 
igan. W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  inspector  of  apiaries  for 
Michigan,  Flint,  Mich. 

The  inspection  of  European  foul  brood  in  New 
York.  Charles  Stewart,  inspector  third  district  of 
New  York,  Sammonsville,  N.  Y. 

Foul  brood  on  the  Pacific  coast.  F.  A.  Parker,  for- 
mer inspector  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Lompoc,  Cal. 

The  present  status  of  the  investigation  of  bee  dis- 
eases. Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reports  of  inspectors  from  the  various  States  and 
counties  on  the  progress  of  inspection. 

This  program  is  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  will  indicate  the  character  of  the 
meeting.  All  persons  interested  in  bee-disease  in- 
spection are  urged  to  attend.  A  number  of  persons 
prominent  in  this  work  have  agreed  to  be  present. 

E.  F.  Phillips, 
Acting  in  Charge  of  Apiculture. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD.        ILLINOIS. 


Li^UWN  FENCE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  »( 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Price*  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Chorchea.  AddresC 
COILED  SfKINe  FENCE  tO. 
Box    448     Wlnehe>ter,  lai, 


Alow  wago'i 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  a  n  y  - 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Sleel  Wheels 

fur  farm  wagoiif,.  Straiglit  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  tit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co..  Box  91  HQulncy.lll. 
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"  If  Goods  are  ^vatited  cfuicR,  send  to  Potider." 
CstablisHed    1889 

Bee-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Notice ! 

During    this    month   (October)  I  am    offering  a  special  discount 
of    six    (6)    per   cent   for   cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next 
season's  use.    After  November  1st  the  discount  will  be  5  per  cent. 

New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 

Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 

Dovetailed  Hives,          Section  Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey   and   Wax   Extractors,   Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Potider  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  TKing  used   by  Bee-keepers. 

BEESWAX  WANTED! 

1  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  anj-  time,  cash  or 
trade.     Make    small  shipments  by  express  :    large  shipments  h\  freight.     Alwaj^s  ])e 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  w  ith  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indiauu])()lis  honey  market,  free. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter  S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacHusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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At  St.  I^ouis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


BlanKe  ®,  HauK 
Supply  Co. 

202.204     Market   .Street 

St.  I^otiis,  Mo. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Dptiry-men's 

and  Potxltrymen's 

Supplies 


Low  freight.    , 
Factory  prices. 


Prompt  shipments. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Send  Us  Your  Order 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  oi'dering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always    in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


10  ^e'lit  Discount 

During  October! 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  ten  per  cent  ot¥  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Octo- 
ber for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOTS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping   facilities    in    the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dub 


01s, 


Pennsylvania 


The  Prosperous  Bee- 
keeper   will     order 


Dittmer's 


. . .  .Foundation 

which  is  best,  while 
they  are  offering  a 
liberal  discount  of  6 
six  per  cent  during 
October 

Working  wax  for  cash  a  special- 
ty.    .     Beeswax  always  wanted. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE5 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worrj'  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstrotb,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

Kretcliiner  Mfjg.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bl\iffs,  lo-wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine.  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


I 


! 

Established   1881                  Y  F  S^                   Same  Place  1906 

THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenhaker  hive,  the  best   single-walled   comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all   kinds  of  single-walled   hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton   double-walled  hive,  of  which   more  are  used  in 
Michigan   than  any  other.    It  has  stood   the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.     Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        ^       >P       >?       ^       >f 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,      -      Fremont,  Mich. 

I 


We   Manufacture 

the  finest,  whitest,  no-drip  bas=<wood  SHIPPING  CASE  on  the  market  to  day. 
Covers  and  bottoms  are  of  ONE  PIECE.  Everything  is  POLISHED  on  both 
sides,  and  a  belter  cise  c  n  not  be  bad  at  anj  price.  We  can  furnish  them  in 
single  or  carload  lots  to  fit  any  number  or  style  of  section.  Large  quintities 
of  all  the  standard  sizes  on  hand.  ,  .  As  a  sp-  cial  •  fFer  we  will  s*l\  y<->u  25 
cases  to  hold  24  sections,  complete  with  NAILS,  PAPER,  and  GLASS  at  $4  00. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Furnish  corrugated  paper  if  desired. 
We  can  furnish  vou  with  snv  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary  Our  catalog  is 
free.      .      .      PROMPT  SHIPMENT  and  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

Nicollet  Island,    No.  20,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


BEE "  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thiaig  needed. 
Big  Discou,nt  from  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catalog  free. 

<C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004   East  Washington  Street 


IM 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 


PRIJMDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Natl  Banl(  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Long  Advertising 

^— — 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  first  patent 
bee-smoker  surprised  bee-keepers.  The 
Bingham  Smoker  patented  improve- 
ments are  dated  1878.  1882.  1893.  and 
1903.  They  always  please:  they  always 
sell.  For  October  orders  we  discount"  6 
per  cent:  any  number,  any  size,  deliv- 
ered any  time. 

T.  F.  Bingham      -      Farwcll,  Mich. 


Third 


Photo    Contest 


We  want  britrht  interesting:  photos  to  illus- 
trate GLEANINGS.  Send  in  those  you  think 
suitable,  and  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  one  of 
the  prizes  below. 


PRIZES 


Class  A.— Photos  of  yeneral  interest,  exclud" 
int?  swarms  and  apiaries.  Prizes:  First,  $5.00: 
second,  sfS.OO:  third,  $2.00;  fourth,  ABC.  cloth. 

Class  B.— Photo  of  swarms.  Prizes:  First, 
$3,00;  second.  $2.i>  v  third.  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture; 
fourth,  Gleanings  one  year. 

Class  C— Photo  of  apiary.  Prizes:  First.  $,3.00; 
second,  $2.00;  third,  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Special. — Photos  that  do  not  win  prizes  but 
which  we  can  use  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
$1.00  each. 


CONDITIONS! 


Contest  closes  November  1st. 

All  photographs  should  be  marked  "  For  Con- 
test." and  have  name  and  address  attached. 
Prize-winning-  photos  become  our  property.  No 
photo  returned  unless  stamps  are  sent.  We 
prefer  unmounted  prints  toned  to  a  light-red- 
dish color  on  solio  paper. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Photo-contest  Department 
Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freig-ht 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)-The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thorouehly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjo.sable  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.-A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
proJucer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.  — Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  proces<  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life.  Price,  postpaid, 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


HONE^Y-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  cap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00;  3  gross,  $13.50. 

11-ounee  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross,  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Strin^hani 

105    ParK    Place.   N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 
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Banking  by  Mail 

4  :  per :  cent :  Interest 

NEARLY  every  man  has  a 
little  money  that  he  would 
like  to  have  safely  invest- 
ed outside  of  his  Ijusiness,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
give  him  no  wori*y,  would  be 
readily  available  should  he 
need  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  a  fair  rate  of   interest.     . 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  are  ac- 
cepted by  mail  or  in  person,  and  inter- 
est allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  meth- 
ods and  management,  and  ex- 
plains the  advantage  of  our 
simple  banking-by-mail  system. 
Write  for   the    booklet   to-day. 

Assets  over  One-half  Million 


THf^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

-—  fiANK  COMRANV    -- 


MEDINA,    OHIO 


A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzbb,  Cashier. 


COILED  SPBIHB 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Evary  wire  and  every  twlet  IB 
a  brace  to  all  other  wtres  and 
twlste  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-hlch,  Bull-strons,  Pir- 
tlght.     Every   rod   gniaranteea. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer. freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price 
Our  Catalogue  tella  how  Wire 
Is  made—how  It  Is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  le 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Inform* 
tlon.  Write  for  It  today   Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box      %\    MUNCie.  INOIANik 

FENCE  fSSSS?^* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  3T 
styles  and  holpfhts  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence,  it's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

iXii  jox      WINCHESTER,  INOIANi^ 

WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  yourbaok  and  kill  your 
_  horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
a\  For  comluit's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  vou  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Kleotiic  Kteel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wasron  new  at  small 
cost.  Svrite  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  95,   Quiocy.llL 


r 


^ 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


Elastic  Cotton  Felt  Mattresses 


The  mattress  which  is  best  thought  of  to-day  is 
the  Elastic  Felt  Mattress.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable mystery  thrown  about  the  manufacture 
of  this  mattress  on  the  part  of  certain  manufac- 
turers. We  will  be  frank  and  tell  you  that  a  felt 
mattress  is  simply  one  in  which  the  cotton  is  felted 
in  by  layers  instead  of  being  put  in  promiscuously. 

Our  Elastic  Cotton  Felt  Mattresses 

are  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market 

to-day,  and  they  are  all  sold  for 

popular  prices.    All  weigh  4,5  lbs. 

Of  course  we  guarantee  the  mattres.ses  we  sell, 

and  pay  the  freight  on  any  of  the  following  to 

any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

J.  H.  Co  's  Special  Elastic  Felt  MaHress    $15  00 


'St.  Regis"  Ele  trie  Felt  Mattress 


"RItz"  ElasMc  Felt  Mattress 


MOO 
12.00 


"  Savoy  "  Elastic  Felt  Mattress 


8.50 


We  have  an  excellent  cotton  mattress — not  a 
felted  mattress,  but  a  thoroughly  good  article- 


fll 

VS. 


filled  with  the  best  grade  of  picked  cotton,  full 
double-bed  size,  for  which  we  ask  only  $6. 7.5 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  Soutbergk  Fruit  Gro^iir«»r  because 
they  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  I.Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Over  Half  a  Century  of  Pair  Denling 

has  Etiven  our  products  that  prominence 
which  merit  deserve-.  We  still  offer 
everything  of  the  best  for  Orchard, 
Vlne3'ard,Lawn.Park,  Street, Ciarden 
and  Greenhouse  Catalogue  No. 
1  free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.3 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs.  Hardy  Planis 
and  Vines,  Roses,  Ferns,  Araucarias, 
Palms  and  Greenhouse  Goods  in 
general.  Try  us.  vvill  give  you  a 
square  deal  and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.    K  years;  4-1  greenhouses;  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &.  HARRBSON  CO. 
Box  275,  PAINESViULE,  OHIO 


SIGRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  *c.  Best  root- 
ed stocK  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-listfree.  Lewie  Roesch,  Fredonla,N.Y« 
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ITS  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  alw^ays  ready  to  operate,  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economicsLl  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 

It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to^GOO  revolutions  per  miniite  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lson  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 
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IS  Vxompamon 

250  Capital  Stories;    2000  One-Minute  Stories; 
The  Children's  Page;  The  Editorial  Page; 
The  Notes  on  Science;   The  Weekly 
Article  on  Hygiene  and  Emer- 
gency Treatment,  Etc. 

As  much  reading  in  the  year  as  would  fill  twenty  400-page  novels  or  books  of  history,  science  or 
biography,   ordinarily  costing  $1.50  each. 

Send  for  Free  Sample   Copies  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1907  Free. 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  .„ 

Who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  {or  mentions  this  publication)  with  $1. 75 
for  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1907  will  receive 


FREE 


All  the  Issues  of  The  Companion  for 
November  and  December,  1906. 
The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Double  Numbers. 
The  Companion's  12-Color  Four-Leaf 
Hanging  Calendar  for  1907. 


^//?    *yCin      '"  ^*^^^  and  many  other  special  awards  to  subscribers 
*P-*'"y^^\/      who    get    new    subscriptions.        Send    for    Information. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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USE  CONCRETE 


Tbe  CH«ai9«st.   Best 

building  material  on  earth. 

By  the  use  of  this  machine 
one  can  make  concrete  buildinf;: 
blocks,  either  solid  or  hollow, 
smooth  or  rock  face,  any  width 
to  8  inches  and  any  length  to  24 
inches. 

The  rock-face  plate  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  a  beautiful  piece 
of  hand  -  chipped  "  Berea  sand- 
stone." With  it  we  include  the 
tampers,  carrying  -  hooks,  cut  - 
offs,  etc.,  and  every  thing  neces- 
sary but  the  boards  on  which  to 
carry  the  blocks  away. 

It's  Just  tbe  MacHine 
for  one  to  have  who  has  any 
building  to  do  the  Comixx^ 
•Season.  Make  your  blocks 
this  winter  in  the  basement  of  a 
barn  or  any  place  that  can  be 
kept  above  fneezing. 

TKis  is  tHe  MacHine 
we  have  advertised  and  sold  for 
years  for  $.50.00.  We  have  a  few 
of  these  Old  R.eliable 
"No.  1  Haikdy"  machines 
on  hand  that  we  want  to  move  at 
once  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
large  stock  of  heavier  machinery 
for  the  spring  trade. 

Send  us  $32.50  and  we  will  send 
you  one  of  them;  or,  if  you  prefer. 


we  will  send  it  with  draft  and 
bill  of  lading  attached  so  that 
you  can  see  what  you  are  getting 
before  you  pay  for  it. 


Don't  VTait  a  Mo> 
ment.  Send  in  your  order. 
Our  stock  of  these  machines  is 
not  large. 


Medina  Concrete  Company,  22  Court  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 

We  are  Furnishing  the  Blocks  being  Used  In  the  Construction  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  new  Concrete  Office  Buildings. 


^he  WHole  Family  Group 

THIS  is  the  greatest  magazine  offer  ever  made.    The  four  magazines,  each  at  the  head  of  its  class, 
cover  the  reading-matter  for  the  whole  family.    -^    ■^    These  sixty  numbers  cover  about  6000 
pages  of  the  best  literature  and  art  by  famous  writers  and  artists,  including  nearly  .jOO  pages  of 
newest  things  in  fash;on  and  tasteful  color  printing    »i»     -9    No  such  chance  has  occurred  for 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  at  this  price.    <?      -^     >!?     ^     ^     HERE  IS  THE  OFFER 


$1. 
$1 


OO 
,80 


GLEANINGS   IN    BEE  CULTURE-  24  issues  (semi-monthly)  one  year 

"Uhe  DELINEAXOR.  Twelve  numbers  at  15  cents  each  would  cost 

The  recognized  international  fashion  and  literary  magazine,  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  a  full-sized  15-cent  magazine  with  many  colored  plates.  Yearly  sub- 
scriptions innst  not  be  taken  by  any  agent  or  added  to  any  club  at  less  than  $1.00  net. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE'  Twelve  numbers  at  10  cents  each  would  cost  .$1.20' 

A  subscriber  writes:  "  We  have  taken  McClure's  since  it  began,  and  the  articles  are 
always  interesting,  always  timely,  and  always  dependable;  the  fiction  is  always 
good  literature,  always  good  morals,  and  always  in  good  taste,  and  my  family 
would  be  lost  without  McClure's  Magazine.  Yearly  subscriptions  must  not  be  taken 
by  any  agent  or  added  to  any  club  at  less  than  $1.00  net. 

"Uha  WORLD**  'WORK.  Twelve  numbers  at  25  cents  each  would  cost..$ 3. 

This  magazine,  edited  by  Walter  H.  Page,  is  for  the  men  who  do  things.  It  tells 
with  cheerful  optimism  of  the  inspiring  things  which  are  going  on  in  this  work-a- 
day  world.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  of  actual  people  and 
places.  Yearly  subscriptions  niust  not  be  taken  by  any  agent  or  added  to  any  club  at 
less  than  $H.oo  net. 


.OO 


OUR  PRICE  IS 


$7 

$3. 


OO 

75 


^6e  A.  I.  R.oot  Co.,  Medina,  OKio: 

For  the  enclosed  $3.75  send  me  The  Whole  Family  Group  for  one  year. 


Name.  . . . 
Address. 


City . . 

State 
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TKis  maty   b«  your  last 
cHance  to  ^et 

QUEENS 

of  Quirin  for  «hjs  se    son,  so  Hurry 
izk  yotxr  ordci-s- 


Grade  of  Queens 


1 


Select  Queens I  75 

Tested  Queens 1  00 

Select  Tested  Queens 1  50 

Breeders           3  00 

Straight  Five-band  Breeders'  5  00 

Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.  Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be  returned  any  time  inside  of  sixty 
(lays  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin-the-Queen  -  Breeder, 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  ^  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
•only  one.     Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir. —The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  string  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.    .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

I  also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both   new 
ai-.d  old  style,  at  $16  00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete.  75c;  IMj-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.     Price 
li^t  on  application. 
"W.  H.  I^atvs.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Tex. 


/\ii/trkno  I  Dm'iny  Octobei  I  will  sell  warranted 
vfilCvIra  !  P"i'^l-^'  mated  Italian  queens  at  50 
V  •    cts.  each:  selected  warranted.  75  cts. 

t-ach.  If  ihf.se  are  not  the  ecjual  of  anything  you  can 
buy  in  the  country  tor  honey-gathering  you  can  have 
your  money  back.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Queens 
t)y  return  mail.  L.  H,  ROBEY.  Worlhington.  W  Va. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Single  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens.  $2.50;  six, 
iB4.50,  or  .$8.00  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding 
queen,  .$"2.00  each.  Every  thitig  guaranteed. 
H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  que<'ns;  untested, 
$1.00;  .$4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $l..50;  best 
breeders.  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.    Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 

''^n-*  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  lex 


MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-elover  Workers. 

Wm.  S.  Slocum,  Newport,  R.  I.,  writes:  "  My  friend, 
W.  O.  Sweet,  West  Mansfield,  Mass.,  asked  me  about 
two  years  ago  where  he  could  get  good  queens,  and  I 
referred  him  to  you.  To-day  he  called  on  me  and 
said  he  noticed  the  colonies  with  your  queens  were 
storing  much  faster  than  others.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  red-clover  field,  and  saw  bees  working 
there  freely."  

Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4  00:  dozen,  $7  50. 

Select  untested,  $1.00  tach;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Desciip- 
tive  circular  free. 

i  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
tibly  be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 


Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 


^-Before  June  15— > 
Italian  and  Carnlolan 

Untested 75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested $1.00:  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested 

Tested  

S«lect  Tested. 


$1.00;  $11.00  per  doz. 
.  1.50:  16.00  per  doz, 
.  2.00;  20.00  per  doz. 


-After  June  16-^ 

60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
76c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 
100:  11.00  per  doz. 
L25;  12.00  per  doz. 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen,   Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Queens  at  Cost! 

To  dispose  of  the  balance  of  our  queens  quickly,  for 

the  next  thirty  days  we  ofier  them  as  follows: 
One  hundred  select  tested  Carniolan  queens  at  $l.(io 

each.    All  were  raised  this  year,  and  would  cost 

you  $3.00  each  next  spring. 
Fifty  tested  Carniolan  queens  at  75  cts.  each.    Worth 

$1.50  each  next  spring 
Fifty  untested   Carniolan    queens    at   50    cts.  each. 

Worth  $1.00  each  next  spring. 
Fifty  tested  Italian  queens  at  75  cts.  each.    Worth 

$1.50  each  next  spring. 
Fifty  untested  Italian  queens  at  50  cts.  each.    Worth 

$1.00  each  next  sr>ring. 


.S^atisf actio K&  and  Safe 
Arrival    Guaranteed. 


F.  A.  LocKHart  CSl  Co. 

LsiKe  George,  N.  Y. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Stipplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.ij'NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at   factory 
prices   by  return  freight.     Golden   Italian  or  Red-clover  queens   by   return   mail.     Untested.  75c;   select 

untested,  $1.00:  teste.!.  $1  25:  select  tested,  12.25.     Full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives,  and  nuclei.      . 

SiTK    x^ex-    oezal:    Z:>isoo'U.xx't    2ox-    C^ctobexr    Oirdotrm 

H.  M .  i\m<l,  Propr.  YorK  Honex  <S1.    Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  Inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone.  North  1.559.  191  and  193  Superior  St  .  Chicago.  Ills 
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Golden    Queens. 

My  goldens  are  yellow  from  tip  to  tip.  Every  queen 
is  worth  a  dollar,  but  I  have  a  lar?e  number  of  them 
and  offer  them  cheap.  One.  65  cts.;  3  for  $1.95  ;  6  for 
*^.75:  12  for  .f7.,50.  No  finer  or  better  queens  can  be 
had  at  any  price.  They  are  reared  ri^ht.  Have  had 
35  years'  experience  in  rearinjjr  queens.  I  insure  sat- 
isfaction in  every  particular.  Try  at  least  one  of  my 
all-g-olden  queens,  and  see  how  promptly  I  can  serve 
you.  Send  for  circular.  It's  free. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  North  Smith  St  ..San  Antonio.rTexas- 


IMPROVED 

R.ed  -  clover     Italians 

for  honey-fathering,  hardiness,  and  non- 
s warming-  can  not  be  surpassed.  I  breed  for 
business  the  bees  that  will  till  your  hives  with 
honey.  Untested  queens.  ."lO  cents  each.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  always  jruaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons.       -      Boyd.  Ky. 

ITALIAN    :   QUEENS  ! 

I  am  oSerintr  choice  queens  of  the  Italian  race  at  75 
cts.  each.  Golden  or  leather-colored  dautrhters  of  an 
imported  mother.  Make  vour  choice.  Write  to-day. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  3.  YorHville.  111. 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens.  75c;  six.  $4.00:  twelve. 
$7.50.  Tested,  S)  25;  six,  $6  00.  Twelve.  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.60.     Saife  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      ...      Orange,  Calif. 


Queens  from  50  Cents  Up  I 

Bred  from  Roots  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHtirch.  A.mold,  Pa. 

Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Buy    your    shipping-cases,    etc..   of 

A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

aid  save  freight  charges,  and  time. 
A  complete  stock  on  hand  ready  for 
shipment.  Comb  h'-iney  'Aanted  in 
no-drip  cases;  also  beeswax.     .     .     . 


Marshfield  -  Hives  -  and  -  Sections 

kept  in  stock;  none  better.  DITTMER'S  foundation 
and  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  sold  right.  Thou- 
sands of  shipping  cases,  24-pound,  13  cts  ;  fancy  white 
basswood,  16  cts.  HONEY  and  BEESWAX  wanted. 
Send  for  free  list,  and  save  20  per  cent  on  your  order. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Route  3,  Jackson.  Michigan 


BEESandQUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 

Long-tongued  Strain 

of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bee.s.  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had  We 
have  been  making,  front  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gatheiing.  size  of  bees,  non-swarmintJ 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awEuded  diploma  at  thf 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  th.- 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  th( 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  f  ronau 

Untested  queens 75c;  6.  $4.25;  12,      8  00 

Select  untested  queens.   .       1.00:  6.    5.00: 12,      9  00 

Tested  queens. 1.00;  6,    6.00: 12,    ll-.«> 

Select  tested  queens  ...       1.50. 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knollc  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races  Untested,  65c  each.  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7  25;  tested.  $1.00  each  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each: 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Something  New 
In  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  l?est  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .     . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  Cortlandt  St..  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  tO  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 


/S  ^r  for  25  NAMES— for  names  and  P.  O.  of  35  fann- 
^*^^  ers  and  1.5c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— res?ular  subscription  price. 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1,300  padres 
a  year:  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy.  111. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at  a) 
Rents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  depart- 
ment should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you 
want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  or  we 
will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted: — Work  handling  bees.  .Seven  years  work 
in  apiaries.  Douglas  Stoneb.  Strasburg,  Va. 

Wanted. — For  1907.  employment  in  an  apiary  by  a 
young  man  of  good  habits,  having  experience  with 
bees.    References. 

Leonard  Gbapeb,  Plymouth.  Iowa. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Auctioneer  to  sell  stock  of  bee  supplies 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  during  coming  national  con- 
vention. W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Wanted. — To  correspond  with  young  man  who 
wishes  to  work  with  bees  next  season.  Steady  work 
the  year  round  to  the  right  party. 

Chas.  Adams,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Greelev,  Colo. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  acres  choice  citrus  fruit  land. 
Albert  Gunn,  Cespedes,  Camaguey  Prov.,  Cuba. 

Fob  Sale. — Telephones.  First-class,  slightly  used 
Standard  phones,  less  than  half  price. 

G.  A.  Watt.  Bellevue.  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— Smith  Premier.  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $2.5  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Fob  Sale. — Twenty  acres  of  choice  corn,  potato, 
and  strawberry  land;  fair  buildings;  forty  colonies  of 
bees  in  good  location. 

F.  Matthews,  Route  6,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — Thirty  acres  good  soil  on  main  road: 
never-failing  spring  at  barn;  good  seven-room  house; 
fair  farm  buildings;  good  bee-keeping  location. 

Henry  Schwarting.  Ovid.  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^FOR  Sale.— 160-acre  farm  in  Phillips  County,  Kan. 
Well  improved,  well  located,  '>^^  miles  from  good 
market:  fruit,  pasture,  and  farm  land,  alfalfa.  Clear 
title.    Price  S-iWO  cash.  Box  M4,  Gleanings. 

For  Sale.- If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Till  Jan.  l,  best  Wisconsin  sections 
per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.40;  plain.  2.'5c  less.  Seven  per 
cent  discount  for  October,  &'i  for  November,  on  Root 
and  Danz.  hives  and  other  Root  goods. 

H.  S.  DUBY,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Forty-acre  ranch,  fenced  but  unim- 
proved except  small  frame  house;  fine  spring  near 
house;  good  soil,  no  alkali,  fine  alfalfa  and  fruit  land. 
Also  for  sale,  100  or  more  colonies  bees.  Location 
very  good  for  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  R.  S.  Becktell, 

Grand  Valley,  Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale. — Angora  and  Persian  cats;  mostly  all 
colors.  Persians  pure  white  with  blue  eyes.  Every- 
body admires  these  beautiful  pets.  Women  make 
money  raising  them.  Good  profits.  Cats  and  kittens 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Also  have  ferrets  for 
Siile.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Mbs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Fob  Sale. — 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.  Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

Foe  Sale.— Fine  grain  and  stock  farm  in  Central 
Michigan;  120  acres  clay  loam,  good  buildings,  two 
flowing  wells.    For  particulars  address 

P.  McGbath,  Rt.  3,  Shepherd,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.  —  Seeds  of  honey-plants  —  seven-head 
turnips,  motherwort,  catnip  at  5c  a  package,  postpaid; 
still  a  few  sections  at  reduced  price;  24-lb.  shipping- 
cases,  complete,  14c.  H.  S.  Dubt,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 

Fob  Sale.— Will  sell  my  valuable  ten  acres  of 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  what  it  is  really 
worth.  One  mile  to  center  of  good  town  of  7000;  best 
market  known  for  fruit,  truck,  and  honey.  Write 
for  price  and  description.    Great  bargain  here. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena,  Arkansas. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale. — Apiaries  or  colonies  to  suit  in  new 
State  of  Oklahoma;  range  and  market  unsurpassed. 
Address  J.  T.  Haibston,  Salina,  I.  T. 

Fob  Sale.— Eighteen  colonies  in  modern  hives  and 
fixtures  very  cheap. 

W.  A.  Lawrence,  Rt.  3,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Twenty  colonies  of  fine  Italians  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  each.    Bees  in  Root  hives. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— I  am  old.  and  tired  of  caring  for  180 
hives  of  bees,  and  want  to  dispose  of  them  to  some 
good  financial  bee-lteeper.    Address 

C.  A.  Greenfield,  Rt.  1.  Caro,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  Baldwin 
2-story  hives  for  comb  honey.  Bees  are  in  fine  con- 
dition, plenty  of  stores,  etc. 

R.  L.  TucKEB.  Lock  Box  60,  Independence.  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— 200  colonies  of  bees,  with  fixtures;  ten- 
frame  extracting  hives,  Hofiman  frames,  $3. .50  per  col- 
ony.   Address  H.  G.  Nutteb, 

1,506  Arapahoe  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 75  colonies  in  good  shape  for  winter. 
A  bargain.  Also  spare  combs  and  supers,  hives,  ex- 
tractors, etc.  Must  sell  this  fall.  Write  for  list  and 
details.  W.  R.  Ansell, 

274  Midway  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

For  .Sale.— Brightest  Goldens  in  the  world— price- 
less breeders;  Italian,  Caucasian,  Banat,  Carniolan, 
Cyprian— pure  imported  mothers.  Swarthmore  out- 
fits and  books.    Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Pratt,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

For  Sale. — 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1,500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other 
business.  If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run. 
them  next  season.    W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale.— An  out-apiary  of  about  fifty  colonies, 
of  Italian  bees  in  large  non-swarming  hives  cheap,  i; 
never  saw  bees  swarming  from  these  hives  in  the- 
last  twenty  years,  not  even  in  the  production  of  comb, 
honev.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Mill  St.,  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— To  highest  bidder,  15  colonies  of  bees: 
in  10-frame  hives,  22  extra  hives  with  foundation,  ST 
supers,  36  Porter  bee-escape  boards,  9  (jueen-exclud- 
ers,  1  Alley's  queen-trap,  1  Daisy  foundation-fastener, 
1000  L.  frames,  100  division-boards,  .50  double  hive- 
stands.  1  Root  (lueen-rearing  outfit,  13  twin  mating- 
hives.  1  Globe  veil,  1  4-inch  .smoker.  All  hives  are 
nailed  and  painted,  and  made  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
John  C.  Fbank.  R.  F.  D.  42,  Earlville,  111. 
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Italian  Bees,  ciueens.  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tbibble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of 
fine  golden-all-over  Italians.  Untested,  7.5c;  tested. 
$1.00.  T.  L.  McMuBBAY,  Ravens  wood,  W.  Va. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale.— Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

Foe  Sale.  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Buff  Wyandotte, 
and  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels;  few  Barred  Rock  and 
Buff  Wyandotte  pullets;  about  a  dozen  untested  Root 
R.  C.  queens  at  50c.  A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — A  Barnes  second-hand  foot-power  saw. 
J.  R.  MiNTLE,  Glenwood,  la. 

Wanted.— Early  American  and  foreign  books  on 
bee-keeping.  «  A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
nies bees.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write  if  in- 
terested. Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Photos  for  our  third  contest.  For  par- 
ticulars see  ad.  on  page  1323. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Obel  L.  Hbeshiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  a  ten-inch  foundation-mill 
for  a  12  or  14  inch  mill,  wax.  cash,  or  supplies. 

P.  W.  Stahlman,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 

Wanted"— A  few  copies  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review 
lor  Aug-ust,  1904.  If  you  have  a  perfect  copy  we  will 
send  Gleanings  three  months  in  exchange. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  small    stock    of   Swarth- 

more  queen-rearing    goods,  mating-boxes.  etc.,    for 

bees,  queens,  honey,  wax,  hive-fixtures  in  flat,  or  any 

thing  I  can  use;  to  close  present  limited  stock  only. 

E.  L.  Pbatt,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Bubnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Gbiggs  Bbos.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Cbane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp, 

4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey.  Must  guar- 
antee pure  and  of  best  quality.  State  price  and  how 
put  up.    Cash  paid.  C.  M.  Chubch,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Wanted.- No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Isbael  &  Bbos., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wanted.— Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walkeb,  Clyde,  Ills. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  ext'd  honey.  State  kind  and 
lowest  price.    Chas.  Kobppen,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6e 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldbidge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Fancy  buckwheat  comb  honey  in  35^x5 
plain  sections  at  13c  per  pound. 

Geo.  Shiber,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 600  lbs.  of  white  clover  honey.  Ex- 
tracted from  all  Sealed  new  combs;  60-lb.  square  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  here,  $5.00.    Sample  5  cts. 

B.  HOLLENBACK.  Spring  Hill,  Kansas. 

Wanted.— Immediately,  honey  in  large  and  small 
lots  for  spot  cash.  Only  dealer  in  Utah  selling  Root's 
goods  at  factory  prices.    Write  us. 

SuPEBioB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDBETH   &    SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted. — Honey,  steadily  from  September  1  to 
April  1.  Prices  given  on  application.  Suggestions 
and  advice  about  packing  and  shipping  honey  cheer- 
fully given  from  long  experience,  close  study,  and 
observation.  H.  R.  Weight,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— a  quantity  of  fine  buckwheat  honey 
in  60-lb.  cans  at  7%c  net,  f.  o.  b.  Goderich,  Ont. 

A.  E.  Bbown,  Port  Albert,  Ont.,  Can. 

Fob  Sale.— If  you  are  in  the  market  for  white 
comb  honey  address 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Foe  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  locust 
honey,  in  20-lb.  no-drip  cases.  Fancy,  15c;  No.  1,  13c.; 
f.  o.  b.    Nice  article.     H.  W.  Bass.  Front  Royal,  Va 

Fob  Sale.— Five  tons  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
in  lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

Qttiein-the-Qtteen-Bbeedeb,  Bellevue,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  fancy  white  and  amber  comb 
honey  in  24-lb.  cases.  Prices:  White,  per  lb.,  15c;  am- 
ber, 14c;  f.  o.  b.  here. 

W.  I.  Habbough,  Kernstown.  Va. 

Foe  Sale.— Well-ripened   fancy  extracted   clover 
and  basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
at  $10.00  a  case,  f .  o.  b.  here.    Sample  on  request. 
Ernest  W.  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Foe  Sale.— 10.000  lbs.  of  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  at  8c  per  lb.  for  clover  and  7c  for  buckwheat, 
in  60-lb.  cans.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Mill  St..  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Light  extracted  honey,  good  quality; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  9,ViC  per  lb.,  barrel  at  '.Vnc;  amber,  60- 
lb.  cans  at  7%c,  barrel  at  6c:  sample,  10c.  We  pay  29c 
for  beeswax.       I.  J.  Stbingham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Choice  ripe  clover  and  basswood  hon- 
ey, two  60-lb-  cans,  per  case,  8%c,  f .  o.  b.  here,  cash 
vrith  order.     Also  40-acre  farm  N.  W.  Missouri. 

Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  extracted  honey;  6000  lbs.; 
not  extracted  until  the  combs  were  all  sealed— ripe, 
rich,  and  thick;  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  6  cts. 
a  pound.    Sample  sent  upon  request. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Foe  Sale.— Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  large  or  small 
lots  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Dealers  and  others 
wanting  a  fine  table  honey  should  write  for  free 
samples  and  prices  to 

The  Delta  Apiaeies,  Delta.  Colo. 


1^^:. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Oct.  15 


NOW    IS  JUST  TME   TIIWE    TO    BUY 
THAT  NICW  BUtitiY 


In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  after  the  hard  Sum- 
mer's work  is  over,  the  weather  settled,  and  the 
roads  are  usually  good,  it's  a  fine  time  to  have  a 
new  buggy. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturmg  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
brated Split  Hickory  vehicles,  say  that  you  will 
be  surprised  to  know  what  a  splendid  Fall  busi- 
ness they  have  on  their  made-to-order  Split 
Hickory  vehicles. 

They  say  that  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not 
receive  many  Fall  orders,  but  that  now  people 
have  commenced  to  realize  that  the  Fall  of  the 
year  is  a  fine  time  to  get  in  their  new  buggy,  on 
account  of  the  good  roads,  and  the  fact  that 
people  seem  to  use  buggies  later  in  the  season 
than  they  used  to. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
vehicles  in  the  country,  and  tliey  sell  the  product 
of  their  entire  factories  direct  to  users  by  mail. 
They  issue  a  fine  catalogue,  and  their  prices  en 
vehicles,  quality  considered,  are  very  low. 

If  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  a  nice  new 
buggy  this  Fall,  why  not  write  to  the  Ohio 
Carriage  Manufacturing  Company  now,  and  get 
their  free  catalogue  at  once?  If  you  have  never 
seen  it,  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  what  a  fine 
buggy  book  this  concern  issues,  how  reasonable 
their  prices  are,  and  how  liberal  their  methods 
of  doing  business.  Their  address  is  the  OHIO 
CARRIAGE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Station  293 
Cincinnati,  O 


TAIMDARD 

GREKN   BONE    CUTTERS 

Make  poultry  keeping'  profitable. 

'  Cut  ereen  bone  is  a  real  money- 
makmg  poultry  food  easily  pre- 
pared with  this  machine.  Small 
size,  $8.80;  large  ones  more.  Made 
by  responsible  concern.  Ask  for 

fi..>.j/.oto5r,o'    T-»t.i<^oa  'J  D  (i  Trial  Plan. 


^/rc« catalog,  prices  and  Trial  Plan. 
"standard  Bone  Cutter  Co„Milforcl,Mas3^ 


MORE  EGGS-LESS  FEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

Humphrey  ''"^X^y^''  Cutter 

will  double  your  ep^  yield  and  out  your  feeft 

11  Id  half.     Guaran  <red  io  cut  easier  and  faster 

an  any  other.     Trial  o9"er  and  catalogue  free. 

Uomphrey,  Uine  St.  Factory,  Joliet.IU. 


STFFf 


•with  -wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness  of   the   farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  anv  axle.    Che.iper  than  re- 
palnniz  old  wheels.  Catalo(rue/r?<. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CC  Box  91 A    Quincy.  Hi, 


25c  Book  Free 

Conkey'sbook  on  poultry  diseases  con- 
tainsjust  the  intormation  you  need  to 
keep  your  flock  strong  and  healthy—and 
that   means  to  Get   Paying   Results. 

The  regular  price  ofthis  valuablebook  is 
25c,  but  we  are  offering  it  free  for  a  limit- 
ed time  to  those  who  will  send  4  cents  for 
postag-e  and  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  other  poultry  raisers.    Write  for  it  today. 

CONKEY  CO.,  315  Ottawa  BIdg..  Cleveland,  Qhio. 


You  Need  It   .*    .*    .• 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
jj-inner,  and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  50  cts.  i-y  IJ  A  I  C  PDII^C" 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  A  1  ri/\l_.r  r  IVIV^L 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
%\  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culturt- 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  Dept.  14.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
11 5a  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 

Poultry  Item.  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKEI^S? 

If  so,  you  will  find  the  Poultry  Gazette  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A  down- 
to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine  that  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  Western  poul- 
try papers;  ably  edited;  profusely  illustrated. 
Subscribe  now,  while  the  price  is  only  2.5  cents 
a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to  sell.  The 
Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 
The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center.  Neb 


OUDLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


■  Fresh,  raw,  green  bone  contains  over 
fnir  times  as  much  "protein"  and 
other  egR-making  materials,  as  grain. 
It  takes  the  pi  ace  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls'  diet;  that's  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers  aid  layers — larpr- 
©rmarket  fowls,  and  bipirer  I'Fofits.  You 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 


can  cut  It  most  easily,  rapidly  and  best 

with 

11/f  onn'c!     Latest  Mod  el 

IVldllll  »    BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  your 
strength.  Never  clogra.  Cuts  all  adher- 
in^r  meal  and  prristle.  We  send  It  oa 
to  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  U) 
advance.    Catalogue  free. 

Box    37*  Milford,  Mass. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  tirm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
We  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Y 

0 

By  sending  for  our 

U 

forty-page  catalog. 

It  gives  full  partic- 

ulars about  scores 

c 

of   different    hive- 

A 

combinations   and 

other  supplies  that 

N 

we  always  keep  in 

stock.      We    have 

M 

handled 

ROOT'S     GOODS 

A 

for   twenty  years. 

K 
E 

They  are  the  best. 

Don't  fail  to  write 

us    about    your 

wants  for  next 

I 

season's  use. 

T 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

F 
A 

Y 

Supply  :  Company 

High  Hill,  Missouri 

Montgomery    :     County 

MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  h  ive  installed  a  complete  Weed-Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500-lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red  clover  and  Golden  ItaUan  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26e  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Sive  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  plumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 


Call   or   Address 


Udo  Toepperwein 


1322    South    Flores  Street 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


f^r  Handling  B^^s 

Something  New.      Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  rrepared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparation  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becoming-  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleeves  for  using  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves — long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes — large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 3-5  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lined  35  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 3.5  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)  as  follows: 
6^  for  cash  with  order  before  November  1st  5^  for  cash  with  order  before  December  1st 

4^        "  "  "  January  1st  3%  "  "  "  February  1st 

If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.   Falconer   Manufacturing   Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Bia'  Stock 


New  Warehouse  Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment  Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HowRins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  I      Purity  !     Firmness  ! 
No  Sagging  ;  no  Loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  Wanted  at  all  Times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
hy  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nyscwandcr,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  567  West  Seventh   Street 


mam 


IM 


NOV.  1  1906 


'  There  She  is.  Daddy  " 


OHIO 


Entered  af  (he  PostofHce*  Medtoa*  C^fato.  as  Second<Ciass  Matter 


BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed  same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  every  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


APICULTEURS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  aue 

L' Apiculture  Nouvellc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
EuropeenF.reconnuscomme  Apiculteurseminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  TUnion  Postale,  contre  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris    (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition  Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  I'Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN 
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Bee  -  iSupplies. 


f|>      Mm^  ^^    ^^^  ""'         ^^     ^A'  Jh^    fr^    *  *  ^^    ^^  *     ^ 

fi?   "Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices,"  ^ 

«sb <i? 


(^  If  you  want  to  purchase  bee-supplies,  THE  BEST  MADE,  J 

fj?  order  from  Cincinnati,  as  you  will  save  the  freight  charges  4 

fj?  and  time  it  takes  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  Medina  to  Cin-  <| 

Y  cinnati.     Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points,  partic-  'I 

^  ularly  for  the  South.     I  keep  all  the  time  a  large  stock  on 

A  hand  and  can  ship  promptly  on  receipt  of  order. 


I'  A  Special  Discount        j^      j^  ^ 
\  j^      jS^      jS^     on  Early  Orders 

<i?  Will  buy  or  sell    JJQNEY    extracted  or  comb         ^ 

Y  If  you  have  honey  to  sell  describe  quality  or  mail  sample  with  w 
y  lowest  price  delivered  Cincinnati.  If  in  need,  state  quality  ^ 
s    and  quantity  wanted  and  we  will  cheerfully  quote  you  prices.    - 

<^  ^^— ^^_— i^^— 

Beeswax  Wanted ! 

We  all  the  time  pay  highest  market  price  on  delivery  of  goods. 

|C.  H.  W.  WEBER.  I 

^  Office  and  <Saless>ootn,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  A^ 

Iff  IXTarebouse,   Freeman    ax&d     Cez\tral    Avez^ue.  j^ 

\  Cincinnati*         -         OHio*  \ 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

EamOT.— AJI  eeoti'^ns  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
^mtaTorotherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
cell,  lie  outside  surface  o€  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  ^o  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
naxt  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
sorfaoB  soiled  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side surfacw  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  l.-All  seotions  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
totha  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth,  part  ot 
comb  sorfaoe  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  si  ightly  soiled. 

No.  2.^Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  failed 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  oBtog  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is. 
theis  will  be    Fajioy  White."  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


DENVDit — All  desirable  lots  of  white  comb  honey  in 
double-tira"  cases  have  now  been  shipped  out  of  this 
State,  leaving  only  a  few  cars  of  single-tier  cases. 
The  quality  of  this  year's  crop  was  fine  —  better  than 
for  several  seasons.  We  quote  our  local  market  as 
foUowg:  Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections, 
$3.00;  ordinary  No.  1  and  off  grade,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  ex- 
tracted, white,  6%  to  TYi.  We  are  in  the  market  for 
l>ee8wax,  and  pay  84  cts.  for  average  yellow  wax  de- 
livered hwe. 

Thh  Colobado  Honby-pkoduckbs'  Ass'n, 

Oct.  23.  F.  Radchfuss,  Mgr. 

Philabelphia.— While  the  supply  of  comb  honey 
is  eqaal  to  the  demand,  large  quantities  of  comb  hon- 
ey having  arrived  in  the  market  in  the  last  ten  days, 
the  price  still  remains  high.  The  outlook,  however,  is 
that,  when  the  season  advances,  and  the  bee-keepers 
ship  more  of  their  crop  to  the  market,  the  prices  will 
be  a  Httle  weaker.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb 
honey.  16  to  18;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  amber,  11  to  13;  fancy 
white,  extracted,  7%  to  8^;  light  amber,  6%  to  7.  We 
are  prodaoers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on  commis- 
ston.  Wm.  a.  Sblsbb, 

Oct.  23.  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Toronto.— There  is  no  change  here  in  the  honey 
market;  very  little  extracted  honey  is  offered  in  No.  1 
quality,  while  buckwheat  is  fairly  plentiful.  No.  1 
white  honey  is  worth  10  cts.  wholesale;  buckwheat 
and  dark  honey  are  worth  from  5  to  7  cts.  per  lb.  Comb 
honejr  Is  more  plentiful  than  extracted;  but  the  high 
price  asked  makes  it  go  rather  slowly. 

E.  Grainger  &  Co., 

Oct,  23.  Toronto,  Can. 

CHtOAao.— Market  is  practically  bare  of  honey  of  all 
kinds.  Choice  white  comb  brings  15  to  16,  with  off 
grades  1  to  8  cts.  less;  extracted,  7  to  8  for  white;  am- 
ber, 634  to  7^;  buckwheat,  6  to  6%.  Beeswax  sells  up- 
on arrival  at  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co 

Oct.  19.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 


Schenectady.— Up  to  the  present  time  this  has 
been  a  record-breaking  season.  We  have  hardly  been 
able  to  get  stock  fast  enough  to  fill  our  orders,  occa- 
sioned somewhat  by  scarcity  of  help  among  the  bee- 
keepers, many  of  their  wives  having  been  obliged  to 
assist  in  getting  the  crop  ready  for  market.  Others, 
however,  are  delayed  by  not  having  ordered  their  cases 
in  time,  and  should  avoid  this  mistake  another  season. 
The  best  time  to  sell  honey  is  when  there  is  a  good 
demand.  Prices  remain  the  same  as  in  last  issue, 
with  continued  firmness.  C.  MacCulloch, 

Oct.  20.;  "     -    Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— This  market  has  not  undergone  any 
changes  since  our  last.  The  receipts  of  new  extracted 
honey,  also  of  comb  honey,  are  rather  small,  and 
prices  are  firm.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey, 
14  to  15;  No.  1,  nVi  to  13;  light  amber,  12  to  13;  broken 
and  inferior,  less;  light  amber,  extracted,  6%  to  7; 
Spanish  needle,  7;  all  in  5-gallon  cans.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  southern,  in  barrels,  5J^  to  b%.  The 
receipts,  however,  are  very  small,  and  the  market 
bare.  Beeswax,  prime,  28>4.  All  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Habtman  &  Co., 

Oct.  22.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Buffalo. — Honey  is  now  doing  extra  well  here, 
and  very  little  arriving.  Buyers  are  looking  for 
choice  to  fancy  comb.  We  quote  you  fancy  white 
comb  15  to  16;  A  No.  1,  14  to  15;  No.  1,  13%  to  14;  No. 
2,  12  to  13;  buckwheat,  11  to  12.  White  extracted,  7  to 
8;  amber.  654  to  7;  dark,  5  to  5^.    Beeswax.  30  to  32. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Oct.  13.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  good. 
No.  1,  white,  brings  14%  wholesale  and  16  retail  by  the 
case.  Off  grades  less,  from  2  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  White 
clover,  extracted,  brings,  in  barrels,  8;  in  cans,  8%; 
amber  grades,  light,  6  in  barrels;  dark,  5J4  in  barrels; 
in  cans,  %  ct.  per  pound  more.    Beeswax,  30. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Oct.  20.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kansas  City. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  quite 
brisk  and  the  market  stronger.  We  are  quoting  fan- 
cy white  comb  at  $3.25  per  case  of  24  sections.  Re- 
ceipts of  extracted  are  light,  prices  ranging  from  6  to 
7  cts.  per  lb.  We  look  for  a  good  demand  right  along. 
C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Oct.  20.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Atlanta.— Demand  and  supply  are  about  equal;  in 
fact,  off  grades  moving  slowly.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  comb,  13  to  15;  A  No.  1,  11  to  12%;  light 
amber,  extracted,  5%  to  6.    Judson  Heabd  &  Co., 

Oct.  20.  Atlanta,  Qa. 

ZANESViLtiK. — This  is  distinctively  a  comb-honey 
market,  very  little  extracted  being  sold  in  original 
packages.  At  present  nothing  but  fancy  white 
comb  is  offered,  and  brings  18  to  19  cts.  Beeswax,  27 
to  30.  E.  W.  PiBBCB. 

Oct.  25.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Hottey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  For  Sale.     See  Clasified  Ads.  on  pages  1397- 


BEESWAX  WANTED 

We  are  paying  29c.  per  lb.  cash  delivered  here,  for 
CHOICE  YELLOW  BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shipment  now. 

MONEY  BACK  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51   WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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Atlanta.— Our  market  is  about  cleaned  up  of  a 
good  stock  of  extracted,  which  is  very  fortunate,  since 
our  cane-syrup  season  is  so  near.  We  quote  as  in  our 
last.  JuDsoN  Heard  &  Co., 

Oct.  11.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dbtboit.— Demand  for  honey  is  stronger  than  when 
the  fruit  receipts  were  so  heavy.  The  report  of  a 
short  crop  in  Michigan  is  being  borne  out,  and  most 
of  the  large  lots  picked  up.  Prices  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  and  A  No.  1  comb  honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1 
and  2,  12  to  13.  Not  much  fall  honey  is  offered.  Ex- 
tracted white  clover  and  basswood,  "Vs  to  8.  Beeswax, 
27  to  28.  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

Oct.  20.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


CHas.  Israel  (SL  Brothers 

486-4QO   Canal   «»t.,  No-w  YorK 

Who.esale  Dealers  and  Commission  Uerohants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.    Established  1875. 

FOR  SALE. —Extracted    honey,  strictly 
pure,   buckwheat,   6^20;    clover    mixed, 
7c     in    60-lb.   cans   «nd    150-lb.   kegs. 
This  State  production;  best  flavor. 
H    R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Comfmission,    Alban y,  N.  Y. 

Souvenir  -  Postal  -  Cards 

VIEWS    OF  CHICAGO.    Big   buildings,   stores, 

hotels,  parks,  stockyards;  any  special  view  you 

wish.    Five  views,  10  cts.;  13  for  25  cts,  postpaid. 

Oak  Park  Novelty  Company,  Oak  Park,  Ills. 

No  attorney's 
fee  antlJ  pat> 
enl  iKallowed. 

Write  toT"JnveTU- 
or 'I  Guide." 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair. 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 

We  Send  Direct  from  Faciory  to  Buyer  when  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  it. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  frre-eup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  thBt 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  bas  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.    In  the  spring  I  shall  want 

several.    I  always  want  the  best.  

N.  E.  France,  PlattevlHe,  Wis. 

Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50. 

By  mail  add  25  cents  for  postage. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,   MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


«>  «> «J «>  <& «>  «J «J «> ©  © «>  t^i «> '^^ @gi@@g>@@@@@@/x>^^ 

WE   WILL  BUY 

New  crop  honey,  comb  and  extracted,  in  any  quantity.  If  you 
have  a  crop  to  dispose  of,  write  us  fully  as  to  quality,  quantity, 
style  of  package,  etc.,  and  you  will  have  our  answer  by  return 
mail.  If  we  should  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  price, 
we  may  arrange  to  handle  your  crop  on  consignment,  feeling  con- 
fident that  we  can  do  you  justice  in  every  respect. 

WE  WILL  SELL 

to  Bee-keepers  whose  crop  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  their 
trade,  various  grades  of  honey.  Let  us  know  your  wants  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  you. 

BEESWAX.    We  are  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  at 
any  time  of  the  year.     Write  us  when  you  have  any  to  sell. 

HILDRETH   (Sl  SEGEUKEN, 

265-267  GreenwicK  St.,  NE^V  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Established    1873 
Circulation  30,000 


64  pages,  semi-monthly 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 


Published  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Manager 
A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa.  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union  add  48  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
ooe  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York.  Express-order  or 
Monej'-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina.  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  In 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required.D 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  Bondonneau,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  yeai\  postpaid.  bH  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JoNE3. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  5/6. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


The  Whole  Family  Group. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Delineator 
McClure's  Magazine 
World's  Work 

Regular  price,  $7.00. 

Our   price   for  all  the  above, 

one  year,        -        -        -    §3.75 

Review  of  Reviews  Special  Club. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Review  of  Reviews 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

Success  Magazine 

Regular  price  for  all  the  above,  $6.00 


Our  price  for  all,  one  year, 

Country  Life 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Both  for 

Farming 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


§3.60 

§3.50 
§1.50 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one 
year,  and  one  copy  How  to 
Keep  Bees,        -        -        -         §1.50 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Find  enclosed for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture months,  and as  per  offer 

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Name 


Postoffice . 


County . 


State . 


rj   .  If  you  want  Gleanings  discontin-/'        \ 

'-'^^^ ued    at   expiration,  check   herev       / 
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BUCKWHEAT  HONEY! 


Our  clover  and  raspberry  honey  is  all  sold — went  at 
8  and  854  cts.,  according  to  quantity— but  we  still  have 
6000  lbs.  of  buckwheat.  Right  here  let  me  say  that 
this  buckwheat  honey  was  left  on  the  hives  until  it 
was  all  sealed  over,  and  is  thick,  rich,  and  ripe— far 


superior  to  the  thin,  rank  stuff  often  found  on  the 
market.    You  needn't  take  my  my  word  for  it — send 
for  a  sample.    It  is  put  up  in  60-lb.   cans,  two  in  a 
case,  and  the  price  is  6  cts.  a  pound. 
W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint.    Michigan. 


YouWaotTbis  Free  Book 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques- 
tion is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  v/hich  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
cells  ail  about 

Stromber^-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers'  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers'  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F30  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Fanner." 
Write  for  It  today. 

StromberdoCarlson 
Telephone  M£^.  Company 


BOCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


STEEL 

R00FIN6 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Eapy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  Us  virtues,  buitablo  tor 
covering  any  buildin;?.  Also  best  for  ceUing  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-prooC 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  twc 
sides.  $1.50  Is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steol  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  24  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like 
Illustration;  sheets  22  inches  wide  x24  inches  long  $1.60.  At2a  cents  per  squareadditional 
we  will  furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  scjuarc  $2.00. 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square  $2.00.    Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or     \ 

^rfi'Jfg'  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  rootmg  to  any 
.  .  -  one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D..  with  privilege  of  examination  u  you  will  send 
us  25  ]H'r  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material^  reaches  your  Stjitiom 
not  .  .  -      -  ---..  -■  .11..        ..-  - 

Ask 

Hou.. --    -- - -         -    - 

Olivers  ^'ales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35TH  &  IRON  STREETS,  Cf-1)-^jSO 


J;>  jK^r  cent  or  tne  amount  oi  your  oraer  in  casn;  oaiauee  lo  ut:  paiutiLtci  ma,n^ii^>  .^.*,-"v-^  •'i,  ..,.*t..--..-  --« 
;  found  as  represented,  vnu  rio  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deiioGit.H 
k  for  Catalog  No.  WV-688,  Lowest  prices  on  Rooting,  Eve  Trough,  Wire.  Pipe.  Fem-ing.  Flumbings  no(.rs.» 
usehold  (loods  and  ever M-ijing  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Hm'ie.     Vv'e  buy  our  "ood-^  at  siienlL  -  a.:w  rc-l 
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Root's  Goods  in  Michigan! 


Discount  Quality 

for    November  is  5  per  cent.  in  Bee-supplies  means  some- 

This  is  as  good  as  10  per  cent  thing  when  it  is  Root  Quality, 

interest  on  your  money.     We  Michigan's    best   bee-keepers 

gladly  furnish    estimates    on  use  Root's  Goods. 


your  bill   of  goods   for  1907. 


We  sell  the  Danz.  Hive,  the 


Send  for  catalog.  comb-honey  hive. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


We  are  Looking  Ahead 

for  next  season,  and  will  have  on  hand 
when    all    sections    arrive,    1,078,000, 

OVER  A  MILLION. 

Supply  dealers  look  ahead  for  their 
stock — why  not  bee-keepers?  It  is  to 
your  advantage  to  do  so.  Sections  will 
keep  if  not  used  next  year,  but  if  there 
should  be  a  good  year  the  extra  amount 
of  honey  secured  will  pay  for  sections 
for  years.  Besides,  we  give  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent  for  November.  Make  out 
an  order  for  next  season's  use  and  send 
in  during  this  month 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  York 
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A  Page  with  Our  Readers  and  Advertisers. 


BEE-KEEPEKS     DIRECTOKY. 

Please  turn  to  page  1399,  and  look  over 
the  new  classified  department  we  have  start- 
ed, the  "Bee  Directory."  This  department 
is  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  adver- 
tisers that  use  it  are  sure  to  find  it  profita- 
ble. Uon't  you  think  your  business  worth 
advertising  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  two  or 
three  line  ad.  in  that  department? 


SUBB  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.    OUTGROWS  CLAY  CEN- 
TER,  NEB. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  has  been  compelled 
by  the  enormous  increase  in  its  business  to  cut  loose 
from  the  little  town  of  Clay  Center,  Nebraska.  It 
has  removed  to  Fremont,  Nebraska,  where  it  now 
has  under  construction  the  largest  incubator-plant  in 
the  world. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  sold  over  26,000  ma- 
chines in  190.5.  No  other  incubator  concern  in  the 
country  approached  this  enormous  output.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  1907  business  will  far  exceed  this 
splendid  record,  for  the  Sure  Hatch  is  the  most  pop- 
ular incubator  on  the  market,  and  the  1907  machine 
has  several  very  important  improvements.  These 
will  be  fully  explained  in  the  1907  Sure  Hatch 
Catalog  and  Poultry  Book,  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution. 

Every  one  interested  in  poultry-raising  should 
have  a  copy.  Send  a  postal  to  the  Sure  Hatch  Incu- 
bator Co.,  Box  R  107,  Fremont,  Nebraska,  or  4.^  East 
Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  and  say,  "File  my 
name  for  your  1907  Sure  Hatch  Catalog  and  Poultry 
BcOa,"  or,  if  you  wish,  the  1906  catalog  will  be  sent 
you  at  once  if  you  ask  for  it.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  new  Sure  Hatch  book. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  RENEWALS. 

From  now  until  January  1st,  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
GLBANrNGs'  subscriptions  expire.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
situation  with  most  periodicals. 

You,  doubtless,  are  beginning  to  notice  the  various 
combination  offers.  Gleanings  you  will  find  as  usu- 
al among  them.  We  are  preparing  some  very  attrac- 
tive offers  which  will  appear  soon.  On  page  1391  j'ou 
will  find  a  very  remarkable  offer  that  will  suit  every 
member  of  the  family. 


Have  you  read  the  advertisement  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  Rural  Home  appearing  on  pages  1386  and  1387? 
If  you  haven't,  turn  to  them  at  once,  for  it's  worth 
your  while.  The  offer  Mr.  Ellis  makes  is  very  liberal. 
The  paper  he  publishes  is  all  right.  It's  the  biggest 
farm  paper  that  comes  to  our  office— well  edited,  and 
lots  of  illustrafions.  You  are  taking  no  risk  in  the 
least  when  you  fill  out  the  coupon. 


In  our  Oct.  15th  issue  we  ran  a  classified  ad. 
for  John  C.  Frank,  Earlville,  111.,  who  had  a 


miscellaneous  lot  of  supplies  to  dispose  of. 
Oct.  25  he  wrote  us  as  follows: 

Do  not  insert  my  ad.  any  more,  as  my  bees  are  sold, 
and  I  have  so  many  letters  that  I  can  not  answer 
them. 

Do  not  forget  to  try  our  classified  columns 
under  our  guarantee  to  refund  the  amount 
charged,  if  no  satisfactory  returns  are  i"e- 
ceived. 

We  receive  almost  daily  an  inquiry  from 
some  part  of  the  country  for  information  re- 
garding suitable  help  for  the  apiary,  or 
from  parties  who  desire  position  in  this  line. 
We  are  quite  often  able  to  put  these  people 
in  correspondence  with  each  other  so  that 
an  engagement  is  made.  It  has  been  our 
experience,  however,  that  the  use  of  the 
want  column  is  sure  to  he  satisfactory.  We 
do  not  recall  a  single  instance  where  a  party 
has  advertised  for  a  situation  without  ob- 
taining the  same.  If  you  are  in  need  of  help 
for  next  year  or  want  a  situation,  a  two-line 
ad.  in  the  November  15th  or  December 
issues  will  undoubtedly  prove  successful. 
Cost  is  only  40  cts.  for  two-line  ad. 

POULTRY  NECESSITIES. 

We  often  hear  the  term  "poultry  necessities." 
These  are  general  words  which  sometimes  mean  one 
thing  and  sometimes  another.  If  we  were  asked  to 
name  a  thing  which  is  a  necessity  at  all  times  to  all 
poultrymen  everywhere,  we  could  think  of  nothing 
better  to  be  named  than  reliable  roup  and  cholera 
cures.  Roup  and  cholera  come  as  naturally  to  the 
flock  as  a  cold  and  attendant  ills  do  to  us.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  have  some  reliable  and  ef- 
fectual means  of  treatment  directly  at  hand.  Un- 
questionably among  the  very  best  remedies  to  be  had 
anywhere  are  the  Conkey  roup  and  cholera  cures. 
They  have  been  long  in  use,  are  widely  known,  and 
have  stood  the  tests  under  all  conditions.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  they  are  scientifically  com- 
pounded, and  they  have  made  their  way  into  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  general,  where  comparisons  of  oth- 
er remedies  are  made  it  is  with  Conkey's  as  the 
standard.  Perhaps  the  best  known,  though  not  more 
efficient,  remedy  of  Conkey's  is  the  roup  cure,  as  it  is 
the  specific  for  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  poultry- 
yard. 

A  most  excellent  little  book.  "Poultry  Diseases," 
which  was  formerly  sold  for  25  cts.  by  the  Conkey 
people,  can  now  be  had  free  by  sending  in  the  post- 
age, 4  cts.,  and  names  and  addresses  of  two  neighbor- 
ing poulty-keepers.  It  is  a  book  you  should  have  if 
you  keep  poultry.  Notice  the  Conkey  advertisement 
on  page  1400. 

P.  S.  When  more  convenient,  our  readers  can  send 
requests  for  the  book  above  to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  flat. 

Classified  columns— bona-flde  exchange  or 
want  ads.—  20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  5^;  if  paid  in 
10  days,  2  <^. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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WEEKS   Ift^ 
COPIES  -  lUC 

We  want  every  reader  of  Glbanings  in  Bee-Cui,turb  to  get  acquainted  with  the 

Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

Certainly  it  would  pay  any  bee-keeper  to  read  it  regularly.  And  in  order  that  those 
who  are  not  now  getting  it  may  do  so,  we  want  the  opportunity  to  send  it  for  10  weeks 
for  only  10  cents  (stamps  or  silver.)  That  would  be  at  least  160  pages  of  bee  litarature 
for  just  one  dime.  We  offer  the  last  10  numbers  of  19u6  for  10  cents  as  a  ♦•  trial  trip." 
You  will  want  it  for  all  of  1907  after  the  10  weeks,  we  are  sure. 

SOME  OTHER  SPECIAL  OFFERS  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  Weekly  Americaq,Bee  Journal  from  the  time  your  new  subscription  is  received  to  the  end  of  1907— 
and  your  choice  of  one  of  the  following : 

X'  w"^  ?.°°^ii-M '^^°°''T;  "  Scientific  Queen-Rearing  "  (hound  in  leatherette)   both  f or  . . .  $1  25 

3.  With  Dr.  Miller's   '-Forty  fears  Among  the  be. s,"  both  for  180 

3.  With  Dadani's   "  Langsiroth  on  the  Honey-Bee,"  both  for  2  00 

4.  With  KouVs  "  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture,"   both  for. . . o  00 

5.  With  a  Standard  Bred   Italian  Queen,  both  for f  59 

(Queen  mailed  either  before  Nov.  1,  1906,  or  in  May  or"  Juue'l'so?  ) 

6.  With  Gold  Fountain  Pea,  both  for .  3  00 

7.  With  Novelty  Pocket  Kolfe  (your  name  and  address'on  one  side,'and  Queen, 'WorkeV  and  Drone 

on  the  other  side) 3  00 

A  sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  free.    Ask  for  it.    Address  all  orders  to 

GEORGE  W,  yORK  &  60..  334  DearDorn  St..  GlilGaQO.  111. 


To  Florida    and 

Return,  $25  OO. 

THE  above  low  rate  has  been  placed 
in  effect  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 
from  CHICAGO  to  TA.MPA,  and 
other  Florida  points,  to  enable  people 
from  the  Northwest  to  visit  the  Flor- 
ida State  Mid-wintee  Fair,  to  be 
held  in  Tampa.  Nov.  14th  to  29th.  Also 
rate  of  *20 AXi  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 
from  CINCINNATI.  LOUISVILLE, 
EVANSVILLE.  CAIRO.  ST.  LOUIS. 
This  affoids  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  examine  within  a  small  space  the 
re.sources  of  the  entire  Slate,  as  well  as 
to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  attract- 
ive opportunities  existing  for  a  location 
in  a  section  endowed  by  Nature  with  a 
most  delightful  climate-thus  enablint? 
work  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
entire  year.  The  lands  are  peculiarly 
rich  and  very  productive,  and  visitors 
to  the  Fair  will  see  fine  displays  of 
citrus  fruits  and  early  vegetables  in 
addition  to  the  surprising  exhibits  of 
Florida  live  stock.  For  full  informa- 
tion, descriptive  literature,  and  copy  of 
'  Seaboard  Magazine."  address 

J.  \V.  WHITE. 
General   Industrial   Agent.    Seaboard 

Air  Line  Railway, 
Department  F,  Portsmouth.  Virginia. 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  at 
wood.  S2  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  PHe»i  to  C*m«* 
terlMudChnrahu.  Addrest 
COILEAafBIMS  F«NCK«0. 
Box    448      Wlseliettcr,  U(L 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

TMOFFIYOURHATTOTHE  MYERS" 

^^^  'The  Pump  that  pumps 

easy  and  throws  a  foil 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pamp,  that's  a  Myers. 
I  Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
'fiSarn  DoorHang« 

ers.     Send  for  cats* 

^v  ^H  log  and  prices. 

&▼         JH.  F.  £ .  my  era  &  Bro.. 
Aflhland,  Ohio. 


r^SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

■'      *H  BY  Wt>.NG  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 


Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
J  or  money  refunded. 

]  Write  for  Itooklet  on  tieattng  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Vo., 
•  0   Farnae«  St.,  Ro<-he*t«r,  R   V. 


Price  from 

$•2.00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

w^ndnrp-as 
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A  Lewis  Representative 

will  Attend  the 

National    Bee  -  keepers'   Convention 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Nov*  8,  9,  10, 

And  will  be  glad  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  our  numerous  custom- 
ers gathered  there  from  all  parts  of 
the    country.         ..... 


Be  Sure  to  Get  a  Beeware  Souvenir 

It  will  be  worth  carrying  home  with  you. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS 

FOR  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

To  buy  our  goods  outright  by  the  carload. 
Liberal  inducements  and  exclusive  territory. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,     Watertown,  Wis. 
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I  WONDER  will  the  foul-brood  men  at  San 
Antonio  tell  us  what  makes  foul  brood? 
Bacillus  alvei  is  pronounced  innocent.  Who 
is  the  culprit? 

"The  San  Antonio  people  will  elect  the 
sweetest  lady  between  16  and  20  to  be  queen 
of  the  convention,"  p.  1290.  Who  is  to  test 
all  the  16  to  20's  for  sweetness?  and  will  it 
be  by  the  sacchax'ometer  or  by  the  natural 
labial  process? 

N.  E.  France,  p.  1309,  thinks  the  10  lbs.  of 
honey  saved  by  cellaring  bees  does  not  pay 
for  the  extra  labor.  That  extra  labor  costs 
me  for  the  home  apiary  less  than  3  cts.  per 
colony.  But  if  I  could  winter  out  with  no 
more  loss  than  his  two  per  cent  I'd  winter 
out. 

"I  WANT,  early  in  July,  more  sealed  hon- 
ey in  the  brood-combs  than  is  necessary  to 
winter  the  colony,"  p.  1309.  That's  all  right, 
Bro.  France,  with  your  big  hives;  but  with 
eight  L.  frames  how  much  room  would  the 
queen  have?  But  you  are  all  right  about 
having  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive. 

Later  developments  make  me  modify 
what  I  said  about  sweet  clover  on  a  lawn. 
That  one  plant  of  yellow,  as  I  said,  was  kill- 
ed out  after  blooming  through  the  summer, 
and  1  thought  that  was  the  only  plant  on  the 
lawn.  But  now,  Oct.  15,  I  count  27  tiny 
plants  of  white  sweet  clover  blossoming  that 
did  not  show  before  during  the  summer. 
But,  as  J.  A.  Green  says,  the  little  dwarfs  are 
not  unsightly. 


E.  W.  Alexander  objects  to  the  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  taste  of  honey  vinegar,  p.  1298. 
I  wonder  if  that  is  not  due  to  the  quality  of 
the  honey.  Certainly  I  have  tasted  honey 
vinegar  that  was  unexceptional  —  no  hint  of 
the  odor  or  taste  of  honey,  but  would  easily 
have  passed  as  the  choicest  brand  of  cider 
vinegar.     Bingham,  of  smoker  fame,  made  it. 

A  GOOD  DEAL  of  pollen  is  being  gathered 
Oct.  17.  The  color  is  between  brick  and 
orange.  I  don't  know  of  anything  in  bloom 
but  dandelions,  but  this  is  d'arker  than  dan- 
delion pollen.  What  is  it?  [Don't  you  have 
some  various-colored  asters  in  your  vicinity? 
In  the  fall  we  have  them  all  the  way  from 
white  to  a  deep  purple.  If  you  were  as  young 
as  you  used  to  be,  you  might  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  stepping  out  into  the  field  and  trac- 
ing out  the  flight  of  those  pollen-bearers. — 
Ed.] 

Dk,  von  Buttel-Reepen,  the  German 
scientist,  mentioned  page  1290,  unless  he  has 
backslidden  in  late  years,  is  a  man  in  close 
touch  with  American  bee-keeping.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  he  was  the  first  man  to  con- 
duct a  department  in  a  German  bee-journal 
in  which  gleanings  from  American  journals 
were  given,  and  I  felt  lonesome  when  press- 
ing duties  obliged  him  to  give  it  up.  [Any 
practical  bee-keeper  who  has  read  carefully 
his  paper  can  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
Buttel-Reepen  is  a  man  in  close  touch  with 
American  bee-keeping  and  with  all  the  latest 
and  best  practices  in  both  continents. — Ed.] 

M.  RoBEKT-AuBERT  heats  his  uncapping- 
knives  by  a  simple  alcohol  arrangement  con- 
sisting of  a  bottle  turned  upside  down  upon 
a  reservoir.  Three  or  four  jets  are  lighted 
according  to  the  length  of  the  knife  to  be 
heated.  That's  the  meager  and  unsatisfac- 
tory description  given  in  L'Apiculteur;  but 
some  one  may  get  an  idea  from  it.  [Any 
method  of  heating  a  knife  other  than  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  would  be  very  faulty, 
for  the  water  serves  a  double  purpose.     It 
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gives  a  uniform  heat  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  blade,  and  at  the  same  time  washes  it 
off,  leaving  the  cutting  edge  practically  clear 
of  thick  honey  at  least. — Ed.] 

A  WRITER  in  L' Apiculteur  occupies  two 
and  one-half  pages  gravely  arguing  that  it 
is  the  drones,  and  not  virgins  in  cells,  that 
quahk  in  resppnse  to  the  piping  Sounds 
foolish,  doesn't  it?  And  yet,  can  you  give 
positive  proof  of  his  error?  [This  writer 
could  not  have  had  very  much  experience 
in  rearing  queens.  Years  ago,  I  heard  this 
quahking  in  a  cell.  I  opened  it,  and  the 
quahking  stopped,  and  out  stepped  Miss 
Queen.  While  this,  of  course,  would  not  be 
absolute  proof  that  the  sound  emanated  from 
that  point,  yet  the  nature  of  the  noise  was 
such  that  it  could  not  have  come  from  a  lot 
of  individuals,  but  from  only  one. — Ed.] 

"There  should  by  all  means  by  a  ce- 
ment floor  in  the  bee-cellax',  especially  if  it  is 
built  in  clay  ground,"  p.  1313.  I  thought  so 
too — put  a  cement  floor  in  one  room,  but  it 
didn't  work  well,  and  I  went  back  to  the 
clay  floor  Adam  Grimm  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. Possibly  something  else  than  the 
cenaent  floor  was  to  blame.  [A  good  deal 
will  depend  on  the  locality,  and  whether  the 
cellar  be  properly  drained.  I  remember 
that,  while  1  was  in  your  cellar,  the  clay 
bottom  was  very  dry,  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  dusty.  In  that  case  a  cement  floor 
would  be  worse  than  useless;  but  in  most  lo- 
calities without  it  the  cellar  bottom  would 
be  damp  or  muddy,  even  though  thei'e  were 
a  good  underdrain  running  around  the  wall 
of  the  cellar. — Ed.] 

Clover  was  a  failure,  but  we  usually  have 
a  moderate  flail  flow  that  gives  us  some  seal- 
ed combs  for  spring  use.  In  anticipation  of 
this  we  gave  some  second  stories  of  empty 
combs  Aug.  25,  saying,  "Now  if  they  get 
more  than  they  can  crowd  into  the  lower 
stoi'y  they  can  cai'ry  it  above,  and  we  shall 
not  need  to  w^orry  about  their  having  enough 
below.  Strange  to  say,  when  we  came  to 
take  ofl"  the  upper  stories,  about  Oct.  1,  we 
found  some  colonies  that  had  done  tine  work 
above  with  scarcely  any  honey  below,  two  or 
three  of  the  eight  frames  being  bone  dry  — 
not  a  drop  of  honey  in  them.  Why?  [In  our 
locality,  if  we  put  on  an  upper  story  in  the 
fall,  and  there  be  a  fall  flow,  the  bees  and 
the  honey  will  almost  invariably  go  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive.  'Why?  Because 
warmer  there.  I  always  supposed  it  was  a 
rule  that  bees  would  desert  the  lower  story 
unless  they  had  brood  there,  and  go  up  into 
the  upper  one  in  the  fall,  other  things  being 
equal. — Ed.] 

While  conceding  to  A.  I.  Root  full  per- 
mission to  cut  chunk  honey  out  of  his  little 
hives,  the  question  he  raises  as  to  drone  foun- 
dation, p.  1291,  is  worth  some  consideration. 
The  fact  that  there  is  sufficient  demand  to 
warrant  its  manufacture  is  no  small  argu- 
ment. Your  claim,  Bro.  Root,  of  the  saving 
of  wax  is  granted;  but  the  saving  is  very 
small.  More  important,  pei'haps,  js  the  sav- 
ing of  labor  in  building  drone  comb.     There 


must  be  other  arguments  in  its  favor,  but  I 
don't  know  what  they  are.  An  objection  to 
it  is  the  matter  of  looks;  yet  some  may  pre- 
fer it,  even  in  that  respect.  The  more  serious 
objection  is  the  attitude  of  the  bees  toward 
drone  comb  in  sections  when  there  is  little 
or  none  in  the  brood-chamber.  The  queen 
will  be  sure  to  go  up  and  lay  in  the  drone 
comb  if  she  can,  so  that  the  use  of  drone  comb 
in  the  supers  carries  with  it  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  excluders.  Even  with  exclu- 
ders space  will  be  held  open  for  the  queen  to 
lay  in  the  sections,  thus  hindering  their  com- 
pletion. What  advantages  are  there  to  coun- 
terbalance these  disadvantages? 

A  file  of  combs  of  honey  stood  in  the  api- 
ary, and  a  little  leak  atti'acted  quite  a  band 
of  robbers.  Not  one  of  them  showed  less 
than  three  yellow  bands,  although  such  bees 
are  by  no  means  in  the  majority  in  the  yard. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  three-banders  are 
more  industrious  gatherers  than  hybrids? 
Or  does  it  mean  that  they  would  rather  rob 
when  their  darker  sisters  wei'e  bringing 
in  loads  of  pollen  from  the  scanty  pas- 
turage? [Is  it  not  true,  doctor,  that  when 
robbmg  first  starts  it  is  some  particular  col- 
ony, and  that  colony  only,  that  is  involved? 
After  robbing  becomes  well  started,  other 
bees  in  the  other  colonies  take  a  hand  in  the 
general  fracas.  Some  years  ago  at  one  of 
our  out-yards  I  noticed  that,  when  any  initial 
robbing  was  going  on,  it  was  a  certain  colo- 
ny of  hve-banders  —  the  only  tive-banders  in 
the  yard,  and  these  were  the  ones  that  would 
flrst  begin  the  stealing.  At  other  times  I 
have  noticed  that,  when  we  had  only  one  hy- 
brid colony,  that  was  the  one  that  would  be- 
gin the  business.  Now,  if  you  had  taken  the 
time  to  identify  these  three-banded  bees,  and 
if  you  had  some  means  by  which  you  could 
go  back  into  their  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  robbing,  I  think  you  would  find  they  had 
learned  to  rob  before  any  other  bees  in  the 
yard  were  beginning.  iS'o,  I  always  sup- 
posed that  the  ordinai'y  yellow  or  leather- 
colored  three- banded  Italians  as  a  race  were 
less  inclined  to  steal  than  hybrids.  When 
we  had  blacks  and  hybrids  in  our  home  yard, 
as  I  now  remember  it  was  these  bees  that 
would  commence  robbing  while  the  three- 
bauded  bees  were  at  home  or  in  the  field. 
ISext  time  you  see  some  three-banded  bees 
roljbing,  and  only  those,  watch  the  hive  to 
which  they  go.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you 
do  not  discover  that  they  all  go  to  one  hive. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  bees  of  other 
colonies  may  be  attracted  by  the  roar  in  the 
air. — Ed.] 


Feed  now  rather  than  attempt  it  later  in 
the  cellar.  Liquid  food  given  to  bees  after 
they  have  been  put  in  their  winter  reposi- 
tories will  stir  them  up  to  unnecessary  activ- 
ity, causing  them  to  overeat,  and  overload 
their  intestines,  with  dysentery  as  a  result, 
in  the  spring. 
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For  late  feeding  after  cold  weather  has 
set  in,  it  will  be  risky  to  feed  syrup.  Better 
make  a  candy,  and  lay  it  on  top  of  the 
frames,  as  directed  in  the  text-books. 


The  reader  must  not  fail  to  read  the  digest 
of  the  national  pure-food  law  as  given  in 
this  department.  While  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suggest  or  hint  that  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers would  knoxoinghj  violate  this  law, 
they  might  innocently  do  so,  and  it  there- 
fore behooves  them  to  understand  its  provi- 
sions. 

* 

Gleanings  will  be  represented  at  the  big 
San  Antonio  convention  bv  our  junior  edi- 
tor, H.  H.  Root,  and  Mr.  R'alph  W.  Boyden, 
manager  of  our  Chicago  office.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  get  away,  as  the  con- 
vention comes  at  a  bad  time  for  me  to  leave 
home.  H.  H.  Root  will  stay  aft«r  the  con- 
vention, making  a  tour  among  some  of  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  State. 


In  this  issue  we  introduce  a  new  depart- 
ment entitled  "Told  by  the  Jay."  The 
writer  is  a  real  funny  man  —  spontaneously 
funny.  This  department  will  not  only  be 
spiced  with  humor  but  with  practical  bee 
lore  as  well.  The  Jay  is  a  man  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  bees;  and  in 
his  droll  way  he  will  tell  things  that  will  be 
interesting  as  well  as  useful. 


Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser.  in  this  and  the 
last  issue,  i-ecommends  confining  cellar-win- 
tei'ed  bees  within  the  hives  This  I  believe 
to  be  perfectly  practicable,  providing  a  deep 
space  or  rim  is  placed  between  the  hive 
proper  and  the  bottom-board.  Two  sides  of 
this  rim  should  be  open,  and  covered  with  a 
fine-mesh  wire  cloth.  The  reader  should  not 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  confine  the 
bees  in  an  ordinary  hive,  for  he  will  be  al- 
most sure  to  come  to  grief  if  he  does. 


WINTERING  IN  CLAMPS  IN  A  CLAY  SOIL. 

We  have  several  good  articles  in  this  issue 
on  wintering  indoors  and  in  clamps.  In  the 
article  by  E.  D.  Townsend  the  reader  must 
not  forget  to  note  that  the  latter  specifies  his 
bees  are  buried  in  sandy  soil.  In  order  to 
make  the  clamp  method  of  wintering  a  suc- 
cess, the  pits  must  be  thoroughly  drained. 
A  sandy  soil  will  naturally  permit  this,  leav- 
ing the  bees  dry  and  sweet.  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  attempt  wintering  by 
this  method  in  a  clay  soil.     Indeed.  I  do  not 


know  of  any  one  who  has  made  a  success  of 
it  in  clay  soil. 

OUR  NEW  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  NEARING  COM- 
PLETION; OTHER  ENLARGEMENTS 
AT  MEDINA. 

Our  new  office  and  publishing  house,  just 
across  the  way  from  our  present  quarters,  is 
nearing  completion.  The  walls  and  floors 
are  all  of  concrete,  and  fii-e  and  eai'thquake 
proof.  The  entire  structure  is  roomy  enough 
inside  for  a  fair-sized  game  of  ball,  and 
handsome  enough  outside  for  the  home  of 
any  pretentious  magazine. 

We  expect  to  get  into  our  new  quarters  in 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  New  machinery  and 
equipment  is  arriving;  and  when  we  finally 
get  fully  underway,  and  in  the  new  building, 
we  hope  to  make  Gleanings  blossom  as  it 
never  did  before. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
our  publishing  department  is  more  than  self- 
sustaining,  and  fully  able  to  build  a  larger 
home  out  of  its  own  funds,  irrespective  of 
financial  aid  from  the  supply  department. 

Speaking  of  this  latter  reminds  me  that  we 
have  added  a  third  story  to  one  of  our  wood- 
working buildings,  doubled  the  horse  power 
of  our  smoke-stack,  increased  our  fire-fight- 
ing service,  and  before  Jan.  1  all  of  our  de- 
partments will  have  exceptional  facilities 
for  getting  out  work  rapidly  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  When  our  general  oflice  and 
printing  department  vacate  our  present 
quarters  this  will  give  us  additional  room  for 
manufacturing  and  storage  purposes  that  we 
do  not  now  have. 


is  it   a  disease   of   the   brood   or   NOT?   A 

scant  supply  of  stores  responsible 

for  dead  brood. 
At  the  Northern  Illinois  and  Southei-n 
Wisconsin  bee-keepers'  convention,  a  sam- 
ple of  dead  brood  was  brought  in  to  be  iden- 
tified. A  good  many  reported  finding  the 
same  thing  in  their  own  yards.  It  did  not 
seem  to  be  contagious,  and  appeared  only  in 
certain  colonies  with  only  a  dead  larva 
showing  here  and  there.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  send  a  sample  of  the  affected  brood 
to  this  office,  which  was  done.  I  have  care- 
fully examined  it;  and  from  the  reported 
facts  concerning  it,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  dead  larvte,  I  should  say  it  was  nothing 
more  than  dead  brood  as  a  result  of  a  scarc- 
ity of  nectar  supply.  Some  of  the  brood  be- 
ing insufficiently  fed,  it  dies.  Parts  of  Wis- 
consin, where  this  dead  brood  was  found, 
had  a  severe  dearth  of  honey;  and  any  local- 
ity where  this  is  true  is  liable  to  show  in  a 
few  of  the  hives  an  occasional  cell  of  dead 
brood.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  feed  all 
such  colonies  that  are  running  from  hand  to 
mouth.  It  is  poor  economy  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  let  any  colony  run  shy,  especial- 
ly before  the  expected  honey-flow.  Doolit- 
tle  never  said  a  truer  thing  than  when  he 
advised  that  all  colonies  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  be  "rich"  in  stores;  for  that 
means  brood  and  bees  when  he  harvest 
does  come. 
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WEDDING   BELLS. 

Gabx>s  are  out  announcing  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Mary  Hibbs  Geisler  to  Dr.  Everett 
Franklin  Phillips,  on  the  27th  of  October 
last.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  introduction  to  our  readers. 
Mrs.  Phillips,  like  her  husband,  is  a  trained 
entomologist,  both  having  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  both 
having  taken  post-graduate  courses.  The 
<'0uple  will  be  at  home  after  Jan.  1,  at  the 
Nansemond,  22d  and  N.  Sts.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. Gleanings  offers  its  sincerest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 


THE    SBW   NATIONAL    PURE-FOOD    LAW;   ITS 
PROTISIONS,    PENALTIES,    AND   SCOPE. 

The  Hepburn  pure-food  bill,  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  that  ever  passed 
C/'ongress,  became  a  law  on  June  30  of  this 
year,  but  will  not  be  in  force  until  January 
i.  1907.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  law, 
and  the  rules  and  regulat  ons  applying  to 
said  law  as  they  were  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
fcaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
(bmmerce  and  Labor.  That  the  new  law 
has  "teeth"  in  it,  can  not  be  denied.  It  is 
going  to  do  more  to  wipe  out  adulteration 
and  misbranding  than  any  thing  that  has 
ever  been  done  before  in  half  a  century. 
While  in  a  sense  it  is  restricted  to  interstate 
and  territorial  business,  yet  its  practical 
working  effect  will  be  to  prevent  the  dishon- 
est food  and  medicine  purveyors  from  doing 
Imsiness  in  any  State,  whether  it  has  a  pure- 
food  law  or  not.  No  glucose  mixer  or  adul- 
terator, after  Jan.  1st  next,  will  dare  put  his 
goods  on  the  market  again;  for  if  he  does  he 
is  liable  to  run  up  against  Uncle  Sam  in  a 
way  that  will  not  only  subject  him  to  a  heavy 
tine,  but  may  put  him  behind  the  bars  where 
he  will  stay  for  a  time.  It  is  a  well-known 
fajOt  that  law-breakers  are  far  more  afraid  of 
United  States  officials  than  mere  State  offi- 
cers. ,       - 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  every  bee-keep- 
er and  honey-seller  know  something  about 
this  new  law.  Even  honest  men  might  inad- 
vertently become  entrapped;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant, alike  for  both  the  law-abiding  as  well 
as  the  would-be  law-breaker  to  know  what 
the  law  is. 

In  a  general  way  it  makes  it  a  crime  agamst 
the  United  States  to  misbrand  or  adulterate 
any  food  product,  medicine,  or  liquor,  with- 
(jut  showing  the  exact  contents  on  the  out- 
side of  the  package.  In  any  State  where 
there  is  no  pure-food  law  one  may  adulterate 
and  misbrand  as  before,  providing  his  prod- 
ucts do  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State. 
But  the  moment  they  pass  beyond  the  border- 
line into  another  State  he  is  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  There  is  where  the  rub 
is.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do   a  strictly  within-the-State   business,  the 

§raotical  working  effect  of  the  law  would  be 
lat  misbranding  and  adulterating  will  have 
to  atop  on  every  foot  of  ground  owned  or 
controlled   by  any  State   or  by  the   United 


States  as  a  whole.  The  law  goes  further. 
One  can  not  adulterate  or  misbrand  goods 
that  are  to  be  used  for  export  into  a  foreign 
country  without  taking  fearful  chances. 

PENALTIES. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  law  relating  to  an  interstate  or 
territorial  business  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined 
not  to  exceed  $500,  or  be  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both;  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  F<jr  each  subsequent  offense  and  con- 
viction he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1000, 
or  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  penalty  for  exporting  misbranded  or 
adulterated  goods  will  be  $200  for  the  first 
offense,  and  $500  for  a  succeeding  offense,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  one  year,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

GUARANTEE   OF   PURITY   REQUIRED. 

A  special  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  no 
dealer  in  food  or  drug  products  will  be  liable 
to  prosecution  if  he  can  show  that  the  goods 
were  sold  under  a  guarantee  of  purity  from 
the  wholesaler,  manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer, 
or  other  party  residing  in  the  United  States, 
from  whom  purchased.  It  is  proper  to  re- 
mark right  here  that  it  is  very  important 
that  every  pui'chaser  of  honey  or  beeswax  se- 
cure from  each  wholesaler,  jobber,  or  pro- 
ducer, that  the  goods  purchased  are  guaran- 
teed by  him  to  be  pure.  In  the  event  that  it 
is  found  afterward  that  they  are  adulterated 
or  misbranded,  the  presentation  of  this  guar- 
antee by  the  dealer  will  protect  him,  when 
proceedings  will  be  taken  up  against  the 
maker  of  the  guarantee,  and  he,  in  turn,  as  I 
understand  the  law,  can  go  back  to  the  orig- 
inal producer,  provided,  of  course,  that  he 
in  turn  is  protected  also  by  a  guarantee  of 
purity  from  said  producer.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  guarantee  will  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  the  original  package  in  which  the 
goods  wei'e  received  has  been  broken  and  the 
goods  have  been  put  into  other  packages. 

It  will  come  to  pass  that,  before  a  sale  can 
be  consummated,  a  guarantee  of  purity  will 
have  to  be  furnished.  When  the  examination 
or  analysis  shows  that  the  food  or  drugs  are 
adulterated,  the  dealer  furnishing  such  goods 
shall  be  duly  notified. 

PROCEDURE   WHEN    ADULTERATION    OR  MIS- 
BRANDING  HAS    BEEN   DETECTED   BY  A 
UNITED   STATES   OFFICER. 

Section  4  of  the  law  is  liberal  toward  the 
suspected  offender  in  that  it  gives  him  a 
chance  for  a  hearing  before  the  actual  pen- 
alty is  applied.  When  examination  or  anal- 
ysis shows  that  he  is  possibly  or  probably  guil- 
ty, notice  is  served  to  him  or  to  the  parties 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  goods,  or  who 
executed  the  guarantee  as  provided  in  the 
law.  A  date  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  such  other  official  connected 
with  the  food  and  drug  inspection  service  as 
may  be  commissioned  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  a  hearing   shall    be    held.     Said 
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hearing  shall  be  in  private,  and  shall  be  con- 
fined to  questions  of  fact.  If  it  be  shown 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  the  parties 
shall  be  discharged;  but  if  it  be  sho^^n  that 
he  is  guilty,  the  fact  will  be  published,  and 
in  addition  the  offender  will  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  already  mentioned. 

The  adulterators  of  food  products  fear  pub- 
licity more  than  any  thing  else.  They  do 
not  care  so  much  about  a  small  fine;  but 
Uncle  Sam  has  fixed  it  so  that  the  law-break- 
er shall  get  a  big  fine,  some  free  advertising, 
and,  in  addition,  a  free  ride,  perhaps,  to 
prison.  No  wonder  there  was  a  tremendous 
glucose  lobby  present  to  kill  or  weaken  the 
measure  when  it  was  before  Congress.  No 
wonder  the  liquor  and  patent-medicine  peo- 
ple feared  it. 

MISBRANDING,   OR  LABELING  HONEY  A8  COM- 
ING FROM  ONE  APIARY  THAT  WAS  PRO- 
DUCED IN  ANOTHER. 

Not  only  is  it  made  a  crime  against  the 
United  States  to«misbrand  an  article  of  food 
by  putting  out  a  cheap  substitute  under  the 
name  of  something  better,  as,  for  example, 
a  glucose  mixture  for  honey,  but  it  will  also 
be  unlawful  to  sell  a  pz/re  honey  under  a  la- 
bel showing  that  it  came  from  some  particular 
apiary  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  pro- 
duced in  another.  Let  us  take  a  concrete 
case:  Mr.  John  Jones  has  purchased  a  lot  of 
labels  that  read  "'Pure  Honey  from  the  Apia- 
ry of  John  Jones. ' '  We  will  say  he  has  pro- 
duced 10.000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  He  has 
a  right  to  use  this  label  on  all  the  honey  he 
produces  in  his  apiary  or  apiaries,  but  on  no 
other,  hotoever  ])urc.  He  builas  up  a  big 
trade,  and  there  is  more  demand  for  his  goods. 
His  10,000  lbs.  of  his  own  production  is  all 
gone.  He  goes  out  into  the  open  market  and 
buys  more  honey  of  the  same  source,  no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse  than  he  produces  in  his 
own  yard;  but  if  he  uses  the  same  label  to 
put  out  this  honey  he  will  be  rendering  him- 
self liable  if  I  imderstand  the  law.  It  is  true 
no  chemist  could  ever  show  whether  the  hon- 
ey bearing  such  labels  was  produced  in  his 
apiary  or  not;  but  other  evidence  might  show 
a  misbranding,  and  our  Mr.  Jones  would  be 
up  against  Uncle  Sam  in  a  way  that  would 
kill  him  before  his  old  trade. 

The  law  does  not  prevent  him,  however, 
from  adopting  a  trade  label  of  wider  scope 
reading  something  like  this:  "Pure  Clover 
Honey  put  up  by  John  Jones."  Under  this 
label  he  may  sell  his  own  honey  and  that 
which  he  purchases.  But  just  the  moment 
he  buys  a  mountain  sage  or  a  pure  basswood, 
and  sells  it  under  that  label,  he  will  be  ren- 
dering himself  liable  again.  If  he  desires  to 
have  a  stock  label  that  will  apply  to  both 
white,  red,  and  alfalfa  clover  honey  he  can 
use  the  words  "Pure  Clover  Honey  put  up 
by  John  Jones, ' '  for  alfalfa  is  a  clover  the 
same  as  sweet  or  red  clover.  He  might,  in 
my  opinion,  without  being  liable,  put  up  a 
blend  of  white  clover  and  alfalfa;  but  if  he 
desired  to  make  a  blend  of  clover  and  bass- 
wood  or  sage  honey  he  had  better  adopt  the 
wording, ' '  Pure  Extracted  Honey,  put  up  by 


John  Jones."  In  every  case,  when  John 
Jones  buys  honey  he  will  do  well  to  require 
the  seller  to  give  him  a  guarantee  of  purity. 
The  law  is  very  clear  in  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  represent  that  a  certain  food  product 
was  produced  in  any  particular  State  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  another  State . 
To  illustrate,  no  more  can  Ohio  eheese  be 
sold  as  York  State  cheese.  In  the  same  way. 
Wisconsin  honey  could  not  be  put  up  nndber 
the  name  of  York  State  honey  without  ren- 
dering somebody  liable. 

FORM  OF  GUARANTEE. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  quitye  impor- 
tant that  every  bee-keeper,  when  he  buys 
honey  from  some  other  bee-keeper,  jobber, 
or  dealer,  make  him  give  a  guarantee  of 
purity.  The  guarantee  suggested  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  [we]  the  undersigned  do  hereby  ^narantee  that 
honey  or  beeswax  shipped,  distributed,  or  sold  by  me 
[usl  [specifying  the  same  as  fully  as  possible]  is  not 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906.       {Signed  in  ink.) 

Our  customers  are  asking  us  to  furnish 
this  guarantee,  and  we  in  turn  are  asking 
those  who  furnish  us  honey  or  beesrs^ax  t(j 
give  us  the  same  guarantee.  No  producer 
or  jobber  should  hesitate  to  furnish  such  a 
writing:  for  the  moment  he  hesitates,  that 
moment  his  goods  will  be  under  suspicion. 

GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  LAW. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of  this 
law;  but  those  ah'eady  given  are  the  princi- 
pal ones  that  I'elate  to  bse-keeping.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  its  general  provisions  apply  equal- 
ly to  all  products,  medicines,  and  Jiquors. 
No  more  can  a  medicine  be  sold  under  an  in- 
nocent name  and  yet  contain  some  powerful 
poison,  unless  the  exact  amount  of  such  poi- 
son as  well  as  other  ingredients  be  stated  on 
the  label.  Thousands  of  people  have  died  as 
the  i-esult  of  liquor,  cocaine,  strychnine,  and 
other  deadly  poisons  administered  in  medi- 
cines having  an  innocent  name. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  law  is 
going  to  be  to  drive  a  lot  of  dangerous  pro- 
prietary medicines  out  of  the  market.  As 
soon  as  the  dear  public  knows  what  these  in- 
nocent-sounding medicines  are,  it  will  leave 
them  severely  alone,  and  it  ought  to. 

This  national  pure-food  law  may  rope  in 
some  innocent  bee-keepers  and  other  well- 
meaning  persons;  but  it  is  their  business  to 
kyww  the  law,  and  Gleanings  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  inform  them. 

Every  pound  of  honey  that  one  buys  of 
somebody  else  should  be  covered  by  a  guar- 
antee, else  the  purchaser  may  assume  a  great 
risk;  and,  further,  the  label  shall  not  be  mis- 
leading in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Later:  I  notice  that  Chief  Chemist  Wiley, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  giving 
the  liquor  people  a  severe  jolt  No  more 
can  they  put  out  mixed  liquors  without  show- 
ing the  character  of  the  mixture  on  the  la- 
bel. This  will  help  to  increase  the  sobriety 
of  the  drinkers,  for  of  all  the  vile  coijooctions 
a  mixed  liquor  is  the  most  damning.  Sure- 
ly the  world  does  move. 
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If  the  writer  had  not  lately  paid  a  visit  to 
Medina,  Ohio,  he  would  never  suspect  that 
the  individual  on  the  cover  page  of  Glean- 
iNas,  Oct.  1,  is  A.  I.  Root.  Do  you  expect  all 
your  readers  to  travel  to  Medina  to  find  out, 
or  shall  their  curiosity  remain  unsatisfied? 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Are  bees  kept 
with  as  much  profit  in  Manitoba,  where  thei'e 
are  bluffs  of  timber,  as  in  Ontario?"  Mr.  J. 
J.  Gunn,  in  the  Farmer'^s  Advocate,  answex's 
in  part:  "Bees  are  being  kept  quite  profit- 
ably in  many  parts  of  Manitoba.  .  Yards 
of  100  colonies  have  yielded  an  average  of 
100  pounds  of  extracted  honey  per  hive. 
This,  however,  is  exceptional." 

After  examining  all  the  hive-super-lifting 
devices  in  Sept.  1st  Gleanings,  including 
Holtermann's,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  I'oom  for  improvement  in 
the  meUwd.  Holtermann's  method  of  clasp- 
ing the  super  is  not  perfect,  but  the  lifter 
leaves  the  brood-chamber  clear  for  manipu- 
lation; but  how  can  a  bee-keeper  manipu- 
late in  Fig.  16,  page  1122?  The  front  of  the 
hive  is  the  only  accessible  part. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  entrances 
to  hives  should  be  sufficiently  contracted  to 
keep  the  bees  covering  their  winter  stores  as 
much  as  possible.  Many  colonies  dx-awing 
away  from  outside  combs  on  cool  damp 
nights  have  their  winter  food  detei'iorate 
before  going  into  winter  quax'tei's.  Care 
should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  ovex'do  it, 
as  bees  require  fi^esh  air.  When  the  bees 
gnaw  the  entrance-blocks  (you  can  some- 
times hear  them  doing  this)  then  enlarge. 

Sometimes  bee-keepers  ax'e  compelled,  aft- 
er extracting,  owing  to  cix^cumstances,  to 
set  their  extracting-combs  oxxt  for  the  bees 
to  clean.  This  should  be  avoided;  but  if  it 
is  done,  Mr.  Walter  Bailey,  Fox-estville,  Ont., 
makes  a  good  suggestion.  He  says:  "Put 
the  combs  out  in  the  early  evening,  after  the 
bees  cease  flying.  During  the  night  the 
honey  will  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  mois- 
tux'e  from  the  atmosphere  and  dew,  and  the 
bees  have  less  trouble  in  collecting  the 
honey. 

On  page  1113,  under  the  heading,  "Waste 
of  Wax  Scales,"  you  mention  the  unusual 
waste  of  wax  scales,  and  attribute  it  to  cool 
nights.     We  had  a  small  colony  which  was 


queenless  for  a  considerable  time;  and,  judg- 
ing it  worthless,  we  I'emoved  the  combs. 
They  clustex'ed  in  the  portico;  and  during  a 
light  bxxekwheat  flow  they  secx'eted  wax  and 
began  comb-building.  They  were  (or.  leath- 
er, the  wax  scales  would  be)  very  exposed 
to  cool  air,  and  the  same  waste  was  noticed. 
Your  theory  is  probably  connect  the  wax 
not  wai'm  enough  to  be  joined  by  the  bees 
into  comb. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Morrison,  Cataraqui,  Ont.,  has 
also  made  me  somewhat  of  a  convei't  to  set- 
ting bees  in  the  cellar  eaxiy.  He  states  that 
careful  obsei'vation  has  led  him  to  see  that, 
in  cold  weathex",  bees  on  the  outside  combs 
suffer;  they  chill,  become  permanently  in- 
jured, and  are  woi'se  than  useless.  I  have 
myself  for  yeax's  noticed  that  small  clustei'S 
on  outside  combs  ax-e  often  dead  when  placed 
in  winter  quax'tex's,  and  that,  if  hives  ax'e  put 
in  the  cellar  late,  thex'e  ax'e  mox"e  dead  bees 
bx'ought  to  the  entrance  by  the  bees  the  fix'st 
few  days  than  a  month  after  that  time.  In 
a  northerly  climate  Mr.  Morrison's  sugges- 
tion is  probably  wox-th  acting  upon. 


Mr.  Jacob  Alpaugh,  Gait,  Ont.,  states  that 
he  has  paid  for  some  yeax's  vexy  close  atten- 
tion to  coxnb  foxxndation.  He  states  a  gx'eat 
deal  of  it  in  Canada  is  stx'etched  in  making. 
If  it  is  less  than  five  cells  to  the  inch  he  will 
not  use  it.  It  shoixld  be  4|  inches.  Mi".  Al- 
paugh also  claims  that  many  queens  do  not 
lay  to  their  full  capacity,  becaixse  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  wrong  size  of  cell,  and 
also  that  qxxeens,  in  themselves  perfectly 
good,  ax"e  sxxperseded  on  accoxxnt  of  impx'op- 
er  combs  in  the  bi'ood-chamber.  Like  the 
rest  of  us,  Mr.  Alpaugh  is  not  always  x'ight. 
He  has,  howevex",  brought  forwaixl  some  ex- 
cellent ideas  in  bee-keeping,  and  any  thing 
he  advances  is  wox'thy  of  cai'eful  considex'a- 
tion. 

Some  tixne  ago  Mr.  Alexander  and  J.  L. 
Byex's,  Markham,  Ont.,  cx'ossed  swords  upon 
the  question  of  the  thi(-kness  of  bxxekwheat 
honey  and  other  mattex's.  To  many,  includ- 
ing the  writer,  Mr.  Byex's'  article  seemed 
timely;  but  Mx\  B.  is  wrong  when  he  speaks 
of  buckwheat  honey  being  thin.  We  know 
of  no  other  Canadian  honey  with  as  much 
body  to  it,  when  well  x'ipened.  It  is  "no 
small  chox'e"  to  remove  it  from  the  comb, 
and  sometimes  long  threads  of  honey  fly 
fx-om  the  extractor,  '^his  is  particularly  tx'xxe 
if  the  extx'actor  is  not  a  revex'sible  machine 
where  the  combs  lie  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
can.  Many  of  your  x'eaders  may  not  know 
that  in  Europe  heather  honey  is  dark  in 
color,  and  so  thick  that  it  is  not  practical  to 
extract  it.  Buckwheat  honey  sometimes 
makes  me  think  of  heather  honey.  Probably 
Mr.  Byex'S,  as  he  is  not  in  a  buckwheat  sec- 
tion, gets  his  idea  of  buckwheat  honey  fx'om 
what,  until  x'ecently,  has  been  shown  at  the 
Tox'onto  exhibition.  It  was  thin  because  the 
px'esent  season's  honey  had  to  be  shown;  and 
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that  being  the  case  it  did  not  have  time  to 
ripen  properly.     This  matter  is  now  rectified. 

Mr.  John  Fixter.  apiarist  at  the  Dominion 
Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa,  who  has  also 
l:)een  farm  foreman  there,  left  the  sei"vic-es  of 
the  Dominion  Government  on  October  1  to 
become  farm  superintendent  at  the  Macdon- 
ald  College  and  Experimental  Farm,  St. 
Anne,  Que.,  under  Prof.  Koliertson.  We 
imderstand  the  apiary  is  likely  to  be  al)an- 
doned  and  the  experimental  work  there  dis- 
continued. Apiculturally  we  are  not  having 
much  done  for  us  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Morley  Pettit.  Villa  Nova,  Ont.,  is  also 
taking  a  very  long  step  toward  leaving  the 
apicultural  world.  He  has  taken  a  circuit 
near  Gait,  Out.,  among  the  Methodists  as  a 
preacher.  Their  term  is  now  four  j^ears. 
While  Mr.  Pettit  will,  of  course,  have  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  energies, 
and  thought  to  his  ministerial  duties  — 
preaching  and  visiting  the  Hock — he  intends 
to  run  his  bees  for  some  time. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  York 
County  council  chambers,  Adelaide  St.,  To- 
ronto," from  Nov.  7.  2  P.M.,  to  noon  Nov.  9, 
during  the  time  of  the  fruit,  Hower.  and 
honey  show,  which  show  is  held  at  Massey 
Hall.'  One-way  tickets  will  be  sold  on  the 
certifieate  plan,  Nov.  2  to  10  inclusive,  free 
to  return  up  to  Nov.  14.  Certificates  must 
lie  validated  by  the  railway  representative 
at  the  exhibition,  cost  for  which  is  2o  cents 
on  each  ticket.  Buy  a  ticket  to  Toronto 
only,  and  ask  your  station  agent  for  a  stand- 
ard certificate.  Present  your  ticket  at  the 
exhibition  in  Toronto  for  the  signature  of  the 
secretary,  anrl  validation,  after  whii-h  you 
can  return  home  free  irrespec-tive  of  the 
number  of  tickets.  There  will. also  be  .spe- 
cial excursions  from  all  points  in  Ontario, 
good  going  Nov.  T  and  8,  and  good  to  re- 
turn i;p  to  Nov.  10.  at  lowest  single  first- 
class  fare.  The  Palmer  House,  King  St.,  To- 
ronto, a  few  Ijlocks  from  the  Union  Station 
(you  need  neither  street-car  nor  bus),  a 
$3.00-a-day  house,  has  given  a  special  rate 
of  $1.50  a' day.  Members  will  be  expected 
to  double  up  in  rooms.  This  house  was 
headquarters  for  the  North  American  Bee- 
keepers' convention  when  it  last  met  in  To- 
ronto, when  many  ielegates,  particularly 
those  from  the  United  .States,  expressed 
their  appreciation.  We  hope  to  see  many  at 
the  convention.  It  will  be  particularly  con- 
venient to  York  State  bee-keepers,  and  Sec- 
retary Couse  extends  a  hearty  invitation  to 
our  United  States  brethren  to  come  and 
take  part. 

.^ 

A  visit  to  the  apiarian  depaitment  at  the 
National  Exposition,  Toronto,  Ont.,  this  year 
shows  that  the  poor  honey  season  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
has  had  an  influence  upon  the  exhibits.  In 
extracted  as  well  as  in  comb  honey  the  qual- 
ity and  the  (luantity.  particularly  the  second 


week  of  the  exposition,  is  scarcely  up  to  the 
usual  mark:  however,  the  exhibitors  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  bee-keepers  at  large  for 
keeping  honey  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner 
before  visitors  to  the  exposition. 

The  past  history  of  the  honey  exhibition  is 
full  of  interest,  and  dates  back  close  to  thirty 
years.  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones.  Beeton,  Ont.,  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  present  exten- 
sive exhibit,  and  still  holds  the  palm  for 
having  made  the  largest  exhibit  of  extracted 
honey,  creating  quite  an  excitement  in  To- 
ronto and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

It  was  at  the  Toronto  exhibition,  in  the 
apiarian  depai'tment,  when,  with  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones,  I  first  met  Mr.  Wm.  McEvoy,  Wood- 
l)urn,  Ont.,  Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  Onta- 
rio, well  known  to  the  apicultural  world, 
and  whose  treatment  of  foul  bi'ood  is  follow- 
ed by  so  many.  I  remember  him  with  a 
long  "string  of  "first-prize  tickets  for  honey, 
and  his  stating  that  he  received  first  prize 
for  honey  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial. 

Mr.  J.'B.  Hall.  Woodstock,  Ont.,  then  the 
comb-honey  king,  with  to-day  his  worldwide 
reputation '  as  a  eomlj-honey  producer  antl 
bee-keeper,  has  made  the  largest  exhibit  of 
comb  honev  —  we  believe  something  like 
20,000  lbs.  "Mr.  R.  McKnight,  Owen  Sound, 
Ont.,  first  taught  us  artistic  effect;  the  con- 
tluctor  of  this  department  put  up  the  first 
glass  pyramid,  having  seen  one  put  up  at  the 
Detroit  exposition  by  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
Flint,  Mich.  All  these  have  drifted  into  the 
past  so  far  as  the  Toronto  exposition  is 
concerned.  This  year  the  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  St.  Thomas:  D.  An- 
guish, Southwold:  George  Laing,  Milton;  E. 
Grainger,  Toronto:  Arthur  Laing.  Acton, 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith.  St.  Thomas.  Photo- 
graphs of  some  of  these  are  shown  on  p.  1360. 
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WHEKE    WINTER   BEES?     THE    TEMPERATURE 

INSIDE  OF  A  CLUSTER   OF   BEES  WHEN  IT 

IS   ZERO   W^EATHER  OUTSIDE. 

"Good  moi'ning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  This  is  a 
fine  October  morning. " 

"Yes.  The  sun  shines  out  in  all  its  glory, 
and  it  is  so  still  and  nice.  But  winter  is  com- 
ing, as  surely  as  we  had  that  unprecedented 
snowstorm  of  the  11th,  when  six  inches  of 
snow  fell  at  a  time  never  known  before. 
But  winter  does  not  bother  Jones  any, 
does  it?" 

"Well,  not  very  mu(-h,  usually.  But  I  am 
wondering  how  I  had  best  winter  my  bees 
this  winter  I  have  always  wintered  them 
outdoors,  but  somehow  I  am  feeling  a  little 
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i^oncerned  about  the  matter  this  year.  Do 
you  know  at  what  temperature  the  bees  keep 
the  interior  of  the  cluster  during  winter?" 

"For  many  years  the  temperature  inside 
the  cluster  of  bees  while  in  winter  quarters 
was  unknown,  as  it  was  hard  to  get  this 
temperature  with  an  ordinary  thermometer; 
for  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  was  taken 
from  the  cluster  it  would  commence  to  lower 
so  fast  that,  on  a  cold  morning,  it  would  run 
down  from  three  to  five  degrees  while  taking 
from  the  cluster  and  looking  at  it." 

"But  there  must  have  been  some  way  to 
overcome  this  matter?" 

"Certainly.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  as  you 
may  think.  To  do  this  I  procured  a  self-reg- 
istering spirit  thermometer,  and  had  no  idea 
but  that  I  should  have  an  easy  job  with  this 
in  getting  the  lowest  temperature  inside  the 
cluster  on  any  cold  day.  In  this  I  was  mis- 
taken, however,  for  in  putting  it  in  the  hive 
the  bees  were  aroused  from  their  quiet  slum- 
ber, which  they  usually  take  during  the  win- 
ter, to  an  activity  nearly  equaling  that  of 
summer. ' ' 

"Ah!  I  see.  An  element  comes  in  there 
which  I  had  not  taken  into  consideration." 

"The  thermometer  was  put  in  at  about 
four  o'clock  one  afternoon  when  the  mer- 
cury outside  marked  six  degrees  below  zero. 
The  next  morning  it  was  still  colder,  so  I 
concluded  that,  if  1  got  the  temperature  when 
it  was  as  cold  as  this,  it  would  not  be  far 
from  what  it  would  average,  taking  the  very 
coldest  weather  together  with  that  more  mild; 
Imt  when  I  went  to  take  the  thermometer 
out  I  saw  that  I  could  take  the  degree  regis- 
tered only  when  the  bees  were  at  their  warm- 
est point  of  excitement,  caused  by  my  open- 
ing the  hive,  for  the  registered  heat  stood  at 
87  degrees,  while  that  at  which  it  stood  on 
taking  the  thermometer  from  the  hive  was 
much  lower." 

"  As  I  should  expect,  after  the  thought  I 
had  a  moment  ago.  How  did  you  overcome 
this?" 

"I  now  saw  that  I  must  work  my  ther- 
mometer the  other  way,  so  I  placed  it  near 
the  stove  until  100  degrees  above  zero  was 
marked,  on  the  cold  side,  when  I  set  it,  wrap- 
ped it  in  a  warm  cloth,  and  took  it  to  the 
hive." 

' '  That  would  accomplish  what  you  desired, 
I  am  sure.     What  was  the  result?" 

"The  weather  now  became  severe  and 
blustering,  so  that  I  thought  it  best  to  leave 
the  hive  undisturbed  for  five  days.  During 
this  time  the  mercury  went  as  low  as  16  de- 
grees below  zero,  but  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  it  stood  at  18  above.  I  now 
took  out  the  thermometer,  having  a  hot  cloth 
ready  to  put  it  in  the  instant  it  was  out  from  the 
cluster.  It  was  immediately  taken  to  a  warm 
room  where  I  had  a  perfect  register  of  63  de- 
grees as  the  lowest  point  reached  during  the 
hve  days  of  extreme  cold." 

"That  test  must  have  been  conclusive." 

"  But  I  was  not  satisfied  till  I  had  tried 
further.  In  this  way  I  kept  on  experiment- 
ing for  several  weeks,  using  several  different 
colonies  during  the  time,  until  I  arrived  at 


the  following,  which  I  think  is  very  nearlj^ 
accurate,  when  a  colony  is  in  perfect  quiet- 
ude. When  the  mercau-y  stands  at  zero  out- 
side, the  temperature  in  the  cluster  of  bees 
is  64  degrees,  and  for  every  15  degrees  of 
change  from  this  point  (outside),  the  change 
in  the  cluster  is  one  degree.  Thus  16  degrees 
below  gave  63  degrees;  zero  gave  64  degrees; 
15  degrees  above  gave  65  degrees;  while  38 
above  (the  highest  it  has  been  during  any  of 
my  winter  experiments)  gave  66  degrees  in 
the  cluster." 

"That  temperature  is  somewhat  higher 
than  I  expected  to  know  was  maintained 
during  winter.  I  should  have  guessed  it  to 
be  about  50  degrees." 

"Very  many  guess  from  45  to  50  degrees. 
But  guesses  and  actual  tests  do  not  always 
agree.  But  listen:  By  the  above  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  bees  must  burn  much 
fuel  in  times  of  extreme  cold,  in  order  to 
warm  the  temperature  of  the  cluster  up  from 
away  below  zero  to  63  above  that  point. 
This  fuel  is,  of  course,  honey  or  some  substi- 
tute in  the  sugar  line." 

"I  see.  The  bees  certainly  can  not  use 
any  other  fuel  than  what  they  have  stored 
in  their  combs." 

"You  are  right.  And  from  this  the  ques- 
tion naturally  ai'ises  whether  you  have  not 
been  making  a  mistake  in  wintering  your 
bees  outdoors  during  the  past,  and  losing  in 
dollars  and  cents  by  the  extra  amount  of 
honey  which  must  be  consumed  in  this  way 
over  cellar  wintering." 

"This  is  what  I  have  been  thinking  about 
during  the  last  few  days;  but  I  have  never 
boiled  the  matter  down  to  so  fine  a  point  as 
you  have  done." 

"You  can  not  but  admit  that  there  must 
be  a  loss  in  honey  in  outdoor  wintering  in 
such  a  climate  as  we  have  in  these  northern 
States  of  ours;  for  surely  it  can  not  take  as 
much  fuel  to  warm  a  temperature  of  45  de- 
grees (the  temperature  usually  conceded  to 
be  right  for  cellar-wintering)  to  65  degrees, 
as  it  does  one  from  zero  to  20  below,  to  the 
same  point." 

"That  certainly  must  be  right." 

"Yes.  And  there  is  another  item  in  this 
juatter,  of  more  import,  often,  than  the  mere 
saving  of  honey." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Where  bees  consume  a  large  amount  of 
honey  as  fuel  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
soot  and  ashes  left  in  the  stove,  or  heater, 
after  each  burning." 

"Ah!     I  see  again." 

"Yes:  and  unless  there  comes  a  chance 
when  this  accumulation  can  be  disposed  of 
in  the  natural  way,  which  is  a  mid-winter 
flight  or  two,  this  accumulation  brings  on  a 
waste  of  tissue  by  the  strain  on  the  bees; 
diarrhea  sets  in,  the  result  of  which  is  loss  in 
colonies,  or.  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  spring 
dwindling,  to  an  extent  which  makes  the 
colonies  practically  useless  for  surplus  hon- 
ey the  next  season." 

"I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  little  talk  with 
you:  and  as  I  have  a  fairly  good  cellar  I  am 
resolved  to  try  cellar  wintering." 
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J.  W.  Shaw  inquires  on  page  1097  as  to  the 
value  of  vetch.  It  has  seemed  of  little  value 
here  in  western  Vermont.  It  blooms  about 
the  time  of  clover,  but  it  is  rarely  you  see 
any  bees  at  work  on  it,  although  I  have 
watched  it  carefully  for  several  years.  I 
found  them  quite  plentiful  on  it  this  season 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  considered  by  some 
farmers  as  a  bad  plant,  or  quite  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  once  it  gets  a  foothold. 

4  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statements  made 
by  F.  E.  Brown,  as  well  as  by  the  editor  some 
time  ago  in  regard  to  the  color  of  alfalfa 
honey,  are  of  much  value,  for  one  fact  is  of 
more'  value  than  many  theories.  Now,  if 
there  are  any  other  plants  that  produce  dif- 
ferent-coloi'ed  honey  on  diiferent  soils  or  in 
different  localities,  let  those  who  know  it 
make  it  known.  If  the  color  of  the  various 
kinds  of  honey  most  gathered  by  bees  is  well 
known  it  will  be  helpful  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

ALFALFA    HONEY   IIST  THE   EAST. 

Somewhere  Dr.  Miller  inquires  whether  al- 
falfa yields  honey  here  in  the  East.  No,  sir: 
it  doesn't  as  a  rule.  I  had  to  watch  for  years 
before  I  found  any  bees  on  it;  yet  two  years 
ago  I  found  some  l>ees  at  work  on  it  about 
as  lively  as  on  sweet  clover.  It  was  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill  on  dry  gravelly  soil  whei'e 
conditions  were  somewhat  like  those  in  the 
arid  regions  of  the  West,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  seasons,  when  we  are 
parched  with  drouth,  alfalfa  should  freely 
offer  its  nectar  to  our  hungry  bees. 

POLLEN  DURING   BASSWOOD   BLOOM. 

'■There  is  no  pollen  pi'oduced  by  the  bass- 
wood,  or  linden,  as  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know  there  is  not;  but  the  bees 
gather  it  from  the  wild  grape  and  other 
sources,  even  gathering  it  from  our  common 

"Yes,  I  know  they  gather  some  pollen  in 
the  early  morning  from  these  sources,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  they  do  either  before 
basswood  or  after  it,"  page  877. 

Say,  Mr.  Doolittle,  you  have  some  pretty 
smart  bees.  I  have  sometimes  thought  they 
would  go  further  for  honey,  and  bring  home 
larger  loads  of  it,  than  any  other  bees  I  ever 
saw;  but  when  you  tell  about  their  gathering 
pollen  from  the'  wild  grape  during  basswood 
bloom  and  after  it.  I  am  a  little  skeptical  — 
just  a  little  —  for  the  wild  gi^ape  blossoms 
hereabout  early  in  June,  and  goes  by  weeks 


before  the  basswood  thi'ows  its  dainty  blos- 
soms to  the  bree/e. 

POLLEN   KEEPING. 

The  idea  you  bring  out.  that  only  the  pol^ 
len  from  cl'over  will  keep  through  the  win- 
ter, is  certainlv  new.  It  is  quite  ti'ue,  also, 
that  localities  "differ,  and  what  is  true  in  one 
place  may  not  be  in  another:  but  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  one  kind  of  pollen,  when 
saturated  with  honey,  and  all  air  excluded, 
should  not  keep  as  well  as  another.  Chemi- 
cally they  must  be  much  alike.  I  should 
like  to  agree  with  you,  for  I  dislike  to  disa- 
gree with  those  whom  I  consider  my  supe- 
riors; but  I  have  watched  with  considerable 
interest,  the  present  season,  the  bees  putting 
their  pollen  "down"  or  putting  it  "up,"  as 
good  housewives  sometimes  say,  or  preserv- 
ing it  for  winter  use.  The  pollen  was  al- 
ready saturated  with  honey,  and  packed  solid 
in  the  cells,  and  glistened  with  honey.  It 
only  required  covering  with  honey,  and  seal- 
ingi  to  complete  the  process;  but  I  noticed 
that  the  pollen  varied  in  color  in  different 
cells,  indicating,  to  my  mind,  that  it  came 
from  different  sources,  and  that  bees  treat 
pollen  much  as  they  do  honey.  Take  all 
they  want  for  present  use  from  open  cells, 
and  what  remains  seal  up  for  future  reference 
without  much  regard  to  whether  it  was  gath- 
ered from  clover  or — cucumbers. 

HAVE     THE   EFFECTS     OF     THE     COMB-HONEY 
CANARDS   BEEN   EXAGGERATED  ? 

Some  persons,  myself  among  the  number, 
have  questioned  whether  the  results  of  the 
various  stories  about  the  adulteration  of 
honey  have  not  been  exaggerated;  but  recent 
events  show  very  clearly  the  results  of  de- 
rogatory statements  about  food  products. 
The  eff'ect  of  making  public  the  report  of 
Pres.  Roosevelt's  special  committee  on  the 
meat-packers  of  Chicago  is  quickly  to  reduce 
the  sales  of  meat  in  our  eastern  markets. 
With  heavy  headlines  the  Boston  Journal 
said: 

"BOSTON       PLACES      BAN      ON       BEEF-TRUST 
PRODUCTS. 

'  •  Bostonians  have  begun  to  shy  at  beef- 
trust  goods.  Already  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  feel  the  effect's  of  the  sensational  ex- 
posure of  packing-house  methods  as  depict- 
ed in  the  preliminary  report  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  made '  public  by  him.  Our 
sales  have  fallen  off  amazingly,  scores  of 
these  dealers  told  a  Journal  reporter  yester- 
day. All  sorts  of  the  prepared  meats  are  be- 
ing blacklisted  by  the  consumers;  and  to  say 
trust  sausages  or  potted  ham  to  a  customer 
now  is  to  bring  down  a  torrent  of  abuse  up- 
on the  trusts,  upon  us.  and  upon  every  thing 
in  general.  Most  of  our  customers  have  re- 
fused absolutely  to  buy  any  of  the  trust 
meat,  as  they  call  it,  declared  our  dealer." 

Much  more  might  be  quoted  in  the  same 
vein;  but  I  have  given  enough  to  show  that 
we  can  not  be  too  careful  of  the  reputation 
of  the  quality  of  our  honey  as  an  article  of 
food.     Moi-e'  and  more  thought  is  given  to 
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the  subject  of  pure  foods.  Now  as  never  be- 
fore are  the  various  States  trying  to  protect 
their  citizens  from  fraudulent  and  unwhole- 
some foods.     Let  us  rejoice. 

CLEANING   SECTIONS. 

"Isn't  cleaning  sections  the  dirtiest,  stick- 
iest, and  most  monotonous  job  of  the  season ''.  ' ' 
Well,  that  depends.  It  is  certainly  dirty; 
and,  during  hot  weather,  it  is  usually  sticky; 
whether  it  is  monotonous  depends  on  how 
you  work.  If  you  have  no  interest  in  your 
work  but  to  remove  the  propolis  you  certain- 
ly have  a  pretty  dry,  uninteresting  job;  but 
if  you  have  carefully  marked  each  clamp 
when  put  on  or  taken  off  the  hives  so  you 
can  tell  just  which  yard  and  hive  each  clamp 
or  super  came  from,  I  know  of  no  more  in- 
teresting or  fascinating  work  connected  with 
bee-keeping. 

"But  isn't  it  a  lot  of  work  to  mark  so 
many  clamps?"  Some,  but  it  pays.  We 
let  a  letter  stand  for  the  yard;  thus,  N.  23—2 
is  enough,  and  reads  north  yard,  hive  23, 
clamp  2.  W.  10 — 4  stands  for  the  fourth 
clamp  from  hive  number  10  in  the  west  yard. 
But  it  adds  immensely  to  our  jjleasure  while 
cleaning  honey.  We  find  comparatively  few 
supers  filled  just  alike.  One  may  be  of 
pearly  whiteness  and  delicate  comb;  the  next 
may  be  white  on  the  outside  while  the  cen- 
tral combs  ai'e  badly  stained;  another  nearly 
free  from  propolis,  while  another  is  sadly 
soiled.  Still  another  may  have  gnawed  the 
cloth  cover  over  the  sections  and  mixed  the 
refuse  with  the  capping,  ruining  them  for 
fancy  honey  or  any  use  but  the  extractor. 
You  can  tell  which  yard,  and  also  the  indi- 
vidual hives,  that  produce  the  whitest  combs. 
If  you  find  supers  having  many  sections  con- 
taining pollen  it  is  easy,  by  referring  to  your 
records,  to  find  whether  this  condition  was 
caused  l)y  (jueenlessness  or  otherwise.  You 
will  find  that  the  work  in  many  supers  was 
done  so  poorly  that  the  hive  demands  a 
change  of  queen.  You  can  tell  the  hives 
containing  the  most  desirable  queens  for 
your  use.  When  you  fintl  a  super,  as  I  did 
the  other  day,  marked  W.  43 — 5,  with  white 
handsome  combs,  you  will  know  that  this 
particular  hive  has  filled  five  supers;  and  if 
your  pulse  does  not  /juicken,  and  the  blood 
in  your  veins  tingle  to  your  finger-tips,  your 
experience  will  be  different  from  mine. 

Where  one  has  hundreils  of  hives  in  sev- 
eral yards  it  is  impo.ssible  to  tell  very  accu- 
rately your  best  colonies  while  you  handle 
them  during  the  busy  season.  You  haven't 
time;  but  when  you  clean  your  honey  yoii 
may  find  many  hives  producing  such  supe- 
rior combs  in  such  abundance  as  easily  to 
place  them  at  the  head  as  most  desirable  to 
breed  from. 


SWEET  CLOVER,    WHITE  AND  YELLOW, 

I  have  watched  the  sweet  clover.s  side  by  side  for 
years,  and  with  me  the  yellow  is  quite  four  weeks 
earlier  than  the  white  kind.  My  memorandum  for 
this  season  is,  "first  yellow  blossoms  open  May  22; 
first  white  blossoms.  June  2.5."  A,  L.  Amos. 

Comstoek.  Neb. 


ALL  ABOUT  APICULTURE. 

I  was  born.  Circumstantial  evidence  to 
that  effect  is  clear.  As  to  when,  I  know  only 
by  hearsay.  I  have  been  living  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  Some  of  my  friends  take  is- 
sue me  on  this  point,  and  say  1  am  not  alive 
and  never  was.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm. 
That  is  clear  too.  I  am  a  self-made  man. 
Sayl  but  didn't  I  have  an  easy  job? 

The  first  symptom  of  the  bee  fever  mani- 
fested itself  about  ten  years  ago,  and  I  wrote 
to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  it.  They  advised  me  to  go  to  some 
neighbor  bee-keeper  and  get  pointers.  I 
went  to  a  neighbor  who  informed  me  he  had 
two  gums  of  bees.  One  was  in  an  old  ice- 
cream freezer  and  the  other  was  in  a  sheet- 
iron  gasoline-oven.  A  nail-keg  was  in  read- 
iness to  catch  an  expected  swarm.  This  keg 
was  thoroughly  rubbed  with  peach-leaves  as 
a  sure  preventive  against  absconding.  My 
first  question  was:  "What  kind  of  hive  do 
you  recommend?" 

"  Well,  the  oven  makes  the  best  winter  i"e- 
positoiy;  but  the  ice-cream  freezer  is  the 
best  summer  resort." 

"How  about  the  nail-keg?" 

"Oh I  well,  I  take  that  up  with  brimstone 
in  the  fall." 

I  then  asked;  "What  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal nectar-secreting  fiora  in  this  locality?  " 

"The  which?  " 

"Of  what  do  your  bees  make  honey?  " 

"They  do  best  when  the  ladies  next  door 
are  making  sun-dried  cherry  and  strawljerry 
preserves. 

I  always  heard  that  a  fruit  country  is  good 
for  bees.  I  tried  to  get  some  more  informa- 
tion, but  he  assured  me  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it,  so  I  returned  home  a  full-fiedged 
bee-keeper,  thanks  to  the  advice  of  the  Root 
Co. 

I  got  some  bees  and  thought  I  would  raise 
some  queens.  The  first  queen  I  raised  had 
a  playful  way  of  laying  a  cell  half  full  of 
eggs,  laying  them  criss-cross,  helter-skelter. 
and  almost  any  way.  I  began  to  think  there 
might  possibly  be  something  about  bee  cul- 
ture that  I  did"  not  understand;  but  my  broth- 
er helped  me  out  this  time.     He  said; 

"That  (jueen  of  yours  mated  with  a  blue- 
bottle fiy,  because  that  is  just  the  way  the 
files  lay  eggs  in  my  beefsteak." 

One  day  a  lady  hearing  that  I  wanted  more 
bees  phoned  me  that  a  tremendous  swarm 
was  hanging  in  a  tree  in  her  yard.  I  coukl 
have  them  by  coming  after  them.  How 
easy!  There  now  was  great  activity  about 
the  house.  A  shawl-strap  was  hunted  out 
from  the  attic,  with  which  a  hive  was  se- 
cured; then,  mounting  my  bicycle,  I  sci^rch- 
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ed  up  the  street.  The  distance  was  about 
two  miles.  It  was  Decoration  day,  and  the 
parade  was  going  by.  As  I  shot  through  the 
crowd  some  one  said: 

"What  on  earth  is  the   matter  with  that 
hmatic?  " 

Another  answei'etl : 

"Nothing,  only  he  has  got  the  hives." 

I  arrived  just  as  the  bees  were  preparing 
to  move.  They  were  dropping  off  from  the 
main  cluster  in  bunches  about  the  size  of 
your  hst.  In  an  instant  they  were  all  on  the 
vying  and  making  across  tlie  city.  But  my 
flgliting  blood  was  up.  Those  bees  were 
mine,  and  I  did  not  feel  as  if  it  were  asking 
to(»  much  to  have  something  to  say  about 
where  I  shoukl  keep  them.  I  got  'on  the 
Ijike  and  sailed  around  the  squares  until  I 
got  well  ahead  of  them.  I  went  into  a  yard 
and  summoned  the  family  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors, and  assigned  each  his  task.  A  tub  was 
put  under  the  puiup,  and  a  boy  was  asked 
to  make  the  pump-handle  vibrate.  We  all 
got  pails  and  tilletl  them  with  water,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  bees.  When  they 
came  we  certainly  had  a  surprise  in  store  for 
them.  We  ducked  them,  we  doused  them, 
we  soused  them.  They  thought  they  had 
better  put  up  while  the  cyclone  was  in  oper- 
ation, and  settled  in  the  top  of  an  osage 
hedge,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
I  borrowed  a  step-ladder,  got  a  long  forked 
pole  from  under  the  clothes-line,  put  a  pail 
in  this  fork,  and  manfully  made  the  ascent. 
I  held  up  the  pail  on  the  pole  just  under  the 
swarm,  and  gave  the  limb  a  poke.  The 
thing  worked  out  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. The  whole  swarm  dropped  en  masse 
into  the  pail.  This  made  things  so  top-heavy 
that  bees,  pail,  ladder,  and  myself  went 
charging  down  through  that  osiige  hedge. 
()  Aljsalom!  how  I  envied  you  that  you  had 
your  little  fracas  in  an  oak  in&.tea"d  of  an 
osage  hedgel  We  all  landed  on  the  hive  in 
fairly  good  condition.  My  veil  was  left 
hanging  high  up  in  the  hedge.  The  bees 
took  special  notice  of  this  fact  and  got  busy. 
I  retreated  in  great  disorder,  but  quickly 
set  up  my  outfit  and  went  after  that  bunch 
again. 

_  I  think  1  bailed  them  out  of  that  tree  about 
five  times  before  they  could  understand  that 
I  really  needed  them  down  there  in  that  hive. 
But  we  wheeled  them  home  that  night,  and 
in  about  two  weeks  they  made  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  extra-fancy  white-clover  honey  in 
Danzenbaker  section.s.  It  was  our  first;  and, 
wasn't  it  good? 

A  BOTTLE  FEEDER. 

I  have  hit  on  a  device  for  feeding  my  bees 
with  a  bottle.  Put  a  rag  stopper  in  and  put 
the  neck  through  an  auger-hole  in  the  top  of 
the  hive.  The  ficjw  can  be  regulated  by 
tight  or  loose  stopper,  on  atmospheric-pres- 
sure principle.  J.  H.  Collins. 

Bardwell,  Ky. 

[This  form  of  feeder  is  by  no  means  new; 
but  it  is  a  good  one,  nevertheless,  under 
some  conditions. — Ed.] 


ALEXANDER  METHOD   OF  BUILDING 

UP    WEAK     COLONIES     IN 

EARLY    SPRING. 

Why  Some  Have  Failed. 

BY   E.   W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  defense  of  the  best  and  most  practicable 
method  that  has  ever  been  made  public  in 
caring  for  our  weak  colonies  after  taking 
them  from  their  winter  quarters,  I  feel 
almost  compelled  to  notice  the  attack  made 
on  that  method  by  A.  J.  Snowden,  in  the 
Sept.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings.  As  to  his 
statement  that  I  "write  things  that  are  not 
facts,"  and  that  in  recommending  this  meth- 
od I  write  things  that  are  not  practicable,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  leave  this  to  intelli- 
gent bee-keepers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

First,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  this 
method  in  question  is  one  that  we  have  been 
practicing  for  over  20  years  with  all  our 
weak  colonies  in  early  spring,  and  that  we 
never  lost  three  per  cent  of  those  that  were 
treated  in  this  way.  We  have  had  75  weak 
colonies  at  a  time  on  strong  ones,  and  very 
seldom  lost  one. 

My  friends,  I  hope  you  did  not  notice  in 
his  attactk  on  me  his  ignorance  of  handling 
bees  when  you  read  that  "a  goose  or  turkey 
wing  is  the  best  kind  of  brush  out."  How 
strange  this  is,  when  you  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  that  would 
irritate  bees  to  the  stinging-point  like  brush- 
ing them  with  feathers! 

For  the  benefit  of  a  few  bee-keepers  who 
have  made  a  failure  of  this  method,  and  also 
for  the  benefit  of  a  very  large  number  of 
new  subscribers  to  Gleanings,  I  will  rewrite 
this  method  in  question,  and  make  it  as  plain 
as  I  can. 

About  six  or  seven  days  after  taking  your 
bees  from  their  winter  quarters,  pick'  out 
and  mark  all  your  weak  colonies,  also  your 
strongest  ones,  marking  an  equal  number  of 
each;  then  all  weak  colonies  that  have  a 
patch  of  brood  in  one  comb  about  as  large 
as  your  hand.  Set  all  such  on  top  of  a  strong 
colony  with  a  queen-excduder  between,  clos- 
ing up  entrances  to  the  weak  colony  except 
through  the  excluder.  Then  there  a're  those 
that  are  very  weak  that  have  only  a  queen, 
and  perhaps  not  more  than  a  handful  of  bees 
with  no  brood.  Fix  these  last  named  in  this 
way:  Go  to  the  strong  c^^lony  you  wish  to  set 
them  over,  and  get  a  frame  of 'brood  with  its 
adhering  bees,  Ijeing  sure  not  to  take  their 
queen;  then  put  the  queen  of  the  weak  colo- 
ny on  this  comb  with  the  strange  bees,  and 
put  it  into  the  weak  hive;  leave  them  in  this 
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,way  about  half  a  day.  then  set  them  ou  top 
'  of  a  strong  colony  where  you  got  the  brood 
with  a  queen-excluder  between.  Do  all  this 
with  a  little  smoke,  and  avoid  exciting  the 
strong  colony  in  any  way.  If  a  cool  day, 
and  the  bees'  are  not  flying,  I  usually  leave 
the  strong  colony  uncoveied,  except  with 
the  excluder,  for  a  few  hours  before  setting 
on  the  weak  colony.  The  whole  thing  should 
be  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  neither 
colony  hardly  realizes  that  it  has  been 
touched.  When  the  weak  colony  has  been 
given  some  brood,  and  put  on  top  in  this 
careful  and  still  manner,  hardly  one  queen 
in  a  hundred  will  be  lost,  and  in  about  30 
days  each  hive  will  be  crowded  with  bees 
and  maturing  brood.  Then  when  you  wish 
to  separate  them,  set  the  strongest  colony  on 
a  new  stand  and  give  it  also  some  of  the 
bees  from  the  hive  that  is  left  on  the  old 
stand,  as  a  few  of  the  working  force  will 
return  to  the  old  location,  especially  if  they 
are  black  bees  or  degenerate  Italians. 

In  every  ease  that  has  come  to  my  notice 
where  this  method  has  been  reported  a  fail- 
ure it  has  been  by  one  of  two  causes — either 
from  lack  of  brood  in  a  weak  colony  to  hold 
the  queen  and  her  few  bees  in  the  upper 
hive,  or  by  smoking  the  strong  colony  so 
that,  as  soon  as  the  weak  one  was  set  on  top, 
the  bees  from  below  would  rush  vip  and 
sting  every  thing  above.  Therefore  avoid 
using  smoke  or  doing  any  thing  that  will 
excite  the  strong  colony. 

If  done  in  a  careful  manner  the  bees  in  the 
lower  hive  never  seem  to  realize  that  any 
strangers  have  l^een  put  above  them,  and 
they  will  all  work  in  harmony  together. 

From  the  many  complimentary  letters  I 
have  received  during  the  past  summer  I  am 
sure  that,  when  Gleaning.s  gave  this  method 
to  the  bee-keeping  world,  it  was  the  means 
of  saving  thousands  of  colonies  for  its  many 
readers;  so,  give  that  paper  all  credit:  and 
if  you  will  put  this  method  in  practice  next 
spring,  as  I  have  explained,  it  will  be  woi'th 
more  to  you  than  all  you  have  ever  paid  out 
for  bee-journals. 

Delanson.  N.  Y. 


OBSERVATION  HIVES. 

Some    Improvements:    the    Disadvantages 

Connected  with  the  Regular  Style  as 

Devised  by  Langstroth;  How  these 

may  be  Overcome. 

BY   DANIEL   K.    SAVAGE. 


[For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  habits  of  the  bee.  and  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  observation  hive.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Bigelow,  of  Stamford.  Conn.,  has  been  a  leading-  spirit 
in  the  movement  for  a  better  equipment  for  the  study 
of  bee-life.  He  believes  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
his  bees,  and  has  devised  several  observation  hives. 
Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  book,  "Nature  Study  and  Life," 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  observation  hive.  In  the 
following  article  Mr.  Savage  points  out  the  advan- 
tage of  a  certain  form  of  single-frame  hive,  and  in 
later  articles  by  other  contributors  we  shall  show  the 
comparative  merits  of  single-frame  and  full-size  ob- 
servation hives— how  to  handle  them,  etc.— Ed  ] 

I  feel  confident  that  you  will  appi'eciate  an 
apparatus  that  I  have  devised  for  convenient 


and  (careful  observation  of  the  wonderful 
working  of  the  bees,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a  normal  condition.  It  is  more  than  thirty 
years  since  I  undei'took  to  build  an  observa- 
tory hive  on  the  pattern  given  by  Langstroth 
in  1802,  which  I  scrupulously  followed  in  ev- 
ery particular. 

Very  soon  I  found  difficulty  in  its  use. 
The  space  between  glasses  was  1^,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  lower  the  comb  with  adher- 
ing bees  down  there  without  scraping  olT 
bees,  and  more  difficult  to  get  it  out  after  the 
bees  hatl  fastened  it  to  the  glass  here  and 
there.  Besides,  the  top  strips  concealed  the 
top- bar  and  all  above  it,  and  things  mi^ht  be 
in  progress  right  there  that  I  wished  very 
much  to  see.  So  I  took  off  those  top  strips 
and  nailed  the  top  on  permanently,  and  ar- 
ranged to  put  the  comb  in  from  the  side. 
Next  I  discarded  all  grooves  and  rabbets  and 
strips,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  glass  off 
and  on.  The  dark  and  tortuous  tunnel  for 
an  entrance  was  a  nuisance  that  had  to  be 
abated.  It  was  apt  to  be  clogged  up  by 
workei'S  trying  to  drag  out  a  dead  drone. 
You  know  "they  never  pull  all  together  the 
same  way,  but  stupidly  pull  every  way.  I 
have  known  a  queen  to  be  waylaid  and 
smothered  there,  with  complete  congestion  of 
all  other  business.  Father  Langstroth  says 
that  young  queens  could  not  readily  find  the 
way  out,  and  in  one  instance  he  was  obliged 
to  place  the  young  queen  in  a  nucleus  out  of 
doors  in  order  that  she  might  take  her  nup- 
tial flight.  Strange  that  he  did  not  rather 
provide  a  more  convenient  place  of  exit. 
The  vestibule  block,  as  shown,  was  adopted 
for  this  and  for  several  other  important  pur- 
poses. It  gives  solidity  and  squareness  to 
the  whole  structure.  The  passageways  are 
commodious,  and  entirely  open  to  view;  it 
brings  the  hive  away  from  too  close  contact 
with  the  window;  it  furnishes  a  convenient 
place  for  a  small  glass  feeder,  and  a  ventila- 
tor at  the  top,  covered  with  wire  cloth. 

Near  the  top  of  both  front  and  rear  posts 
a  screw-hook  goes  in,  its  point  slightly  en- 
tering the  wood  of  the  frame,  thus  keeping 
the  saiue  firmly  fixed.  In  the  bottom  are 
two  screws  projecting  upward  about  g,  and 
upon  these  the  frame  rests.  The  screw-hooks 
are  convenient  for  lifting  the  hive.  A  strap 
or  coril  may  be  attached  so  as  to  caiTy  with 
one  hand.  If  a  lower  sash  be  used  it  is  raised 
so  as  to  rest  upon  a  strip  about  4  inches  wide, 
and  through  this  strip  an  aperture  is  cut 
about  IfX^i,  so  that  the  projecting  end  will 
rest  upon  the  window-ledge  and  pass  easily 
outside.  The  hive  may  be  placed  at  any  part 
of  the  window  by  i-emoving  a  pane,  say 
10X10,  and  substituting  a  pane  10x13  with 
a  thin  piece  of  wood  10x4  below,  through 
which  the  hole  is  cut.  From  the  screw-hook 
at  the  rear,  a  picture-cord  or  wire  goes  to 
the  upper  window-casing.  No  other  fasten- 
ing or  support  is  needed.  The  foot-piece  is 
screwed  on  to  the  bottom,  and  is  turned 
crosswise  when  the  hive  is  set  down  any- 
where; when  in  place  at  the  window,  this 
piece  is  turne<l  lengthwise  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the    wav.     Glass,    four   sheets,    11X9|;    two 
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sheets  of  a  size  s\itfif"ieXit  to  cover  the  vesti- 
bule-bl<K-k.  These  f  Susses  go  flat  upon  the 
wood,  and  are  secured  by  wires  bent  at  an 
angle  and  put  in  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
glass  so  as  to  l:)e  readily  turned  on  or  off. 


No  shutters  are  needed.  The  act  of  re- 
moving them,  and  especially  the  sudden  ad- 
mission of  light,  excites  the  bees.  They  will 
soon  become  quiet,  and  perhaps  continue 
their  occupations  fi'om  where  they  were  in- 
terrupted. But  father  Langstroth  discovered 
that  they  will  work  on  continuously,  although 
exposed' to  the  full  light  of  day.  Why,  then, 
should  he  or  any  one  put  on  those  vexatious 
shutters'.'  Of  course,  the  glass  hives,  stand- 
ing out  of  doors,  will  require  them:  but  sure- 
ly not  those  inside  at  a  window.  I  have 
sometimes  used  a  cloth,  common  sheeting,  to 
throw  over  the  hive  at  night,  not  to  keep  the 
light  out,  but  to  keep  the  heat  in.  It  hangs 
down  in  contact  with  the  glass,  and  thus 
prevents  too  much  radiation. 

From  the  bottom  or  from  the  center  of  the 
comb  a  bee-line  leads  to  all  outdoors  (lower 
entrance  not  shown  in  the  illustration ).  Any 
or  all  of  the  passageways  can  be  promptly 
closed  or  opened  by  small  tins,  or  strips  cut 
from  a  postal  card,  that  go  in  -between  the 
edges  of  front  and  bottom  glass.  There  are 
numerous  other  advantages,  surprising  in  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  so  few  separate  parts. 

The  manipulation  is  easy.  I  take  the  ap- 
paratus to  the   yard,  set  it  on  a  level  place. 


remove  top  and  bottom  glass  from  one  side. 
select  a  suitable  comb,  shake  off  most  of  the 
bees,  or  all  of  them  if  any  cutting  or  grafting 
or  other  considerable  preparation  is  needed. 
Then,  taking  the  frame  by  top  and  bottom 
bars  near  the  corners,  I  place  one  end- 
bar  up  on  the  two  screw-heads  below 
and  push  the  other  end-bar,  which  now 
becomes  the  top,  into  place.  I  have 
hanging  on  my  fourth  linger  a  little 
implement  of  wire  which  goes  over  the 
end-l)ar,  and  carries  the  comb  just  far 
enough.  When  the  projecting  end  touch- 
es the  glass  the  left  hand  goes  up  to  the 
rear  screw-hook  and  turns  it  in  so  as- 
to  enter  the  wood  of  the  top- bar  of  the 
frame,  and  press  the  projections  above 
^ooKand  lielow  tirmly  against  the  shoulders; 
then  the  front  screw  hook  is  turned  in. 
When  the  comb  is  adjusted  centrally  the 
top  glass  is  put  on;  then  if  more  bees 
are  wanted  they  are  shaken  down  by 
the  side.  Young  bees  will  run  up 
promptly:  old  tees  are  apt  to  take  wing 
and  fly  away  home.  Then  the  bottom 
glass  is  put  on,  and  the  transaction  is 
complete:  and  usually  only  two  or  three 
minutes  of  time  are  required,  and  no- 
body is  hurt  or  greatly  disturbed.  The 
window  being  properly  pi'epared,  the 
end  of  the  hive  is  passed  through  the 
aperture,  fitting  smoothly  but  not  tight- 
ly; the  cord  is  looped  to  the  rear  screw- 
hook,  and  the  bees  have  begun  to  or- 
ganize and  take  account  of  stock,  and 
are  ready  for  business.  Ifthei-eare  any 
(lueen-cells  which  the  bees  have  built 
downward,  they  now  have  a  horizontal 
position:  but  you  know  very  well  that 
the  queens  will  come  out  all  right.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  give  the  comb  ex- 
actly the  same  position  that  it  had  orig- 
inally (but  it  is  not  necessary)  then 
we  could  easily  make  our  apparatus  accoixl- 
ingly.  But  I  prefer  the  upright  position  of 
the  L.  frame  for  several  reasons.  I  do  not 
expect  to  secure  a  surplus  of  sections.  For 
show  purposes  I  find  that  a  hole  cut  out  from 
the  comb  will  be  more  promptly  relniilt,  and 
will  show  the  process  better. 
Hopkinsville.  Ky. 


AX  OLD  BEE-BOOK. 


BY   EUGENE   SECOR. 


Concluded  from  last  issue. 

Mr.  Evans  wove  into  his  poem  the  names 
of  nearly  every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant  growing 
in  the  British  Isles  that  yielded  either  honey 
or  pollen.  He  quotes  freely  from  the  Eng- 
lish botanies  of  the  time  and  from  other 
sources,  besides  seeming  to  exercise  a  wide 
observation  himself. 

Here  are  two  lines  which,  with  the  foot- 
note, may  lie  of  interest  to  present-day  bee- 
keepers: 

What  tho"  erewhile  yon  Elm's  emergent  luirt 
Pourd  in  the  lap  of  Spring  a  poison'd  flootl'r 
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The  footnote  is  as  follows,  quoting  from 
Ei'€lyn,''s  Sylv<(: 

"  But  I  hear  an  ill  report  of  this  tree  for 
bees,  that,  surfeited  of  the  blooming  seeds, 
they  ai'e  obnoxious  to  the  lask  at  their  first 
going  abroad  in  the  Spring,  which  endan- 
gers whole  stocks,  if  remedies  be  not  timely 
adhibited.  Therefore,  it  is  said  they  do  not 
thrive  in  great  Elm  countries,  but  the  truth 
of  which  I  am  yet  to  learn." 

Mr.  Evans  adds  to  the  foregoing: 

"The  author,  having  applied  to  some 
friends  in  Worcestershire  (which  abounds 
with  Elms)  on  this  subject,  remains  in  the 
same  dilemma;  and  is  equally  at  a  loss  to 
say  whether  a  real  poison,  or  mere  repletion 
after  long  fasting  throughout  the  winter, 
produces  this  effect.  Columella  has  long 
since  observed  the  circumstance  respecting 
both  this  tree  and  the  Spurge,  and  ascribes 
it  wholly  to  the  latter  of  these  causes." 

Mr.  Evans  does  not  inform  us  which  spe- 
cies of  the  elm  produces  such  fatal  I'esults, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
such  effects  are  observed  now  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  I  regard  our  American  white 
elm  as  a  pollen-producer  of  some  value  in 
early  spring. 

The  only  i-eferences  I  find  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  bees  and  the  production 
of  honey  are  at  footnotes  and  additional 
notes  at  the  plose.of  each  division  of  the 
work. 

On  p.  11;?  of  Book  III.  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Wildman's  methods.  Mr.  Wild- 
man  is  often  quoted  by  the  author  as  a  very 
successful  apiarist. 

"  A  swarm  ))eing  housed  in  one  of  his  Mat 
straw  hives,  and  placed  in  the  shed  at  night, 
a  large  bell  glass  is  then  placed  on  its  top, 
the  slider  being  withdi'awn  to  allow  a  com- 
munication, and  covered  with  a  common 
straw  hive,  as  the  bees  work  best  in  the 
dark.  If  these  still  linger  above,  tho'  the 
glass  be  nearly  filled,  and  cluster  without 
the  door,  a  second  Hat  hive  is  placed  beneath 
the  other,  and  the  l)ees  will  soon  disappear 
!)(>th  from  the  glass  and  the  doorway.  The 
slider  may  then  be  closed,  the  glass  of  honey 
removed,  and  an  empty  set  in  its  room;  the 
same  processes  being  repeated  as  often  as 
the  fineness  of  the  season  will  admit,  with 
the  usual  caution  to  reserve  a  winter's  sup- 
ply. If  a  straw  hive  be  used  instead  of  a 
glass,  the  same  method  will  apply,  with  a 
very  slight  shade  of  difference. 

"Thus  the  fullness  of  the  dark  hive  being 
not  so  easily  discernible,  the  second  may  be 
placed  beneath  alx)ut  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  the  slider  of  this  withdrawn,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  upper  one  closed. 

• '  When  the  bees  ))egin  to  lie  out,  a  third 
should  be  set  below  the  others  with  the  slid- 
er open;  and  before  the  uppermost  one  is 
taken  away,  its  mouth  should  be  unclosed, 
and  the  slider  of  the  other  shut.  The  few 
remaining  bees  will  then  lly  off,  and  return 
to  the  lowest  door,  as  being  their  unsual  en- 
trance. 

"An  old  stock  in  a  round-topped  hive  may 
1)6  similarly  treated,  being  raised  on  a  fiat 


one  ten  days  after  the  first  swarm;  and 
again  upon  a  second  when  the  bees  begin  to 
lie  out.  It  may  then  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  a  glass,  or  hive,  at  pleasure. 

"A  correspondent  in  the  Gent.  Ma(j(izinc 
for  January,  1803,  has  adopted  another  sim- 
ple and  easy  plan  of  taking  the  honey  with- 
out destroying  the  bees;  which  differs  from 
that  of  Mr.  Wildman  only  in  removing  the 
lower  instead  of  the  tijrper  hive.  Thus,  be- 
low a  well-tilled  stall  he  places  an  imp,  or 
lift,  consisting  of  a  few  straw  wreaths  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  and  covered  with  a  board 
of  well-seasoned  wood,  in  which  a  hole  is 
perforated  (two  or  thi'ee  inches  by  three- 
fovirths  of  an  inch)  exactly  over  the  mouth 
of  the  lift.  When  the  hive  is  quite  full  of 
honey,  he  sets  beneath  another  large  imp, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deep;  and  from  this,  in 
August,  he  takes  several  quarts  of  tine  honey. 

"In  the  same  magazine  for  1804,  he  as- 
sures us  that  he  had  obtained  by  this  meth- 
od, in  the  preceding  season,  frcjm  four  weak 
stocks,  weighing  all  together  about  53  lbs.. 
no  less  than  14o  lbs.  of  honey,  and  6  lbs.  of 
wax,  having  fed  each  hive  in  the  spring  with 
only  4  lbs.  of  coarse  sugai",  syruped  with 
beer.  Why  his  bees  bred  only  in  the  iipper 
he  does  not  very  clearly  explain;  but  the 
success  is  founded  on  the  assertion  of  a  re- 
spectable clergyman." 

As  giving  an  additional  account  of  what 
they  sometimes  obtained  from  a  colony,  I 
quote  from  a  footnote  on  page  ij2.  Book  llJ . : 

"Mr.  Wildman  assures  us  that  he  pur- 
chased, in  the  year  1798,  a  glass  of  honey, 
tilled  in  the  course  of  one  month,  which 
contained  sixty-three  pounds  of  exceedingly 
tine  honeycombs;  and  that  the  hive  off  which 
it  was  taken  had  enough  remaining  for  a 
full  winter's  supply." 

One  thing  especially  seems  to  puzzle  our 
author  and  all  the  naturalists  up  to  his  time. 
They  had  a  very  iiujierfect  knowledge  of  the 
longevity  of  intlividual  bees.  It  was  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  or  other  yel- 
low race,  and  much  speculation  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  on  this  point.  One 
line,  taken  by  itself,  looks  strange  at  our 
day— 

And  seven  fleet  summers  till  her  utmost  date. 

But  Mr.  Evans  seems  to  have  taken  this 
thought  from  Virgil,  and  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  the  length  of  life  of  the  queen  and 
workers  "is  but  a  vague  conjecture."  He 
suggests  a  number  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  question. 

The  title-page  of  the  volume  under  review 
says:  "A  Poem  in  four  books,''  but  only 
three  are  published  in  this  bound  volume, 
with  no  explanation  why  the  fourth  is  ouiit- 
ted. 

It  has  been  a  rare  treat  to  study  the  book 
from  which  I  have  quoted.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  poet-naturalist  who  must  have  spent 
years  in  preparation  for  the  self-imposed 
task.  His  wide  general  information,  added 
to  his  literary  culture  and  scientific  train- 
ing, make  it  a  book  of  absorbing  interest  to 
the  student  of  to-day. 
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AVINTERING  BABY  NUCLEI. 

Half  a  Pint  of  Bees  may  be  ^^'ill- 
tered  on  Three  Pounds  of 
Stores:  some  of  the  Nefessar> 
Conditions. 


BY   ALLEX    1. ATM  AM. 

Hearing  (jf  my  sut-fess  iu  the 
Aviutering  (jf  lial^v  mu-lei.  the  eil- 
itor  of  (iLKAxiNOs  expressed  a 
desire  that  I  tell  how  I  di(l  it.  1 
will  not  only  describe  what  I  did 
last  winter,  but  will  also  offer 
photographs  of  the  wintering- 
case. 

After  mostly  failures  in  the  ef- 
orts  to  winter  these  little  colonies. 
I  tirst  succeeded  two  winters 
ago.  l«JU4:-"05.  carrying  live  nuclei 
through  that  severe  winter.  These 
live  miniature  ccrtonies  were  set 
in  a  barrel  open  at  each  end.  The 
barrel  was  placed  on  a  window- 
screen,  and  over  the  open  top  was 
thrown  a  piece  of  mosquito-bar. 
The  barrel  stood  next  to  the 
steam-heater  iu  the  full  light  of 
the  cellar  windows.  Th(jugli  close 
to  the  main  passageway  from 
stairs  to  coal-l:)iu  and  to  heater, 
and  not  four  feet  from  a  large 
ash-sieve,  these  nuclei  were  but 
little  disturbed  l)v  the  freciuent 
passing,  few  liees  leaving  the  little 
hives.  Twice  during  the  winter 
the  hives  were  set  out  so  that  the 
bees  could  take  a  tlight.  They 
came  through  in  such  good  shape 


\-l,-    AK'uLXl) 
NL  (  LEI. 


Till.    1  11...     jF  BABY 


I'l''-    1.— AI.LKX     LATHA:m'S    PLAX     for    WINTEKING     HAF.Y     XUCLEI     IN 
CKLLAK:      METHOD    OF   TIERIXCf    I  P   THE    LIl  TLE    HIVES. 


that  three  of  them 
were  used  to  Imild 
up  into  regular 
colonies. 

This  success  led 
me  to  try  the  same 
plan  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  pic- 
ture will  show 
lioA\-  I  constructed 
a  wintering -case 
of  two  shi'edded- 
wheat  boxes.  The 
inside  of  this  case 
was  painted  a 
dead  black,  and 
the  top  and  l;)ot- 
tom  were  further 
protected  from 
the  light  l>y  raised 
edges  on  large 
covers  which  were 
held  away  from 
the  case  so  that 
ventilation  woukl 
be  good. 

In  this  case  I 
tried  to  winter  24 
nuclei,  .stacked  in 
six    tiers    of    four 
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each.  I  had  21  gootl  ones  in  the  spring. 
One  or  two  stai'ved,  and  one  had  too  few 
bees  to  survive.  Weekly  I  weighed  some  of 
these  nuclei,  and  all  were  weighed  when  set 
in  and  when  put  oiit.  They  were  given 
two  winter  flights.  They  wei-e  put  into  the 
cellar  late  in  November,  and  set  out  early 
in  April,  or  possibly  late  March — I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  date. 

There  were  too  many  nuc^lei  for  the  case, 
for  the  ventilation  proved  insullicient.  the 
liees  accumulating  too  nnich  water  in  their 
intestines.  A  single  nucleus  left  by  itself  in 
another  part  of  the  cellar  wintered  much 
better,  though  it  was  given  but  one  flight. 


FIG.  3.  — liAl'.Y    NLCLKl    TACKliU    IX    IJOXKS    UE.\1>Y    FOH 
WINTER   IN   A   CELLAR. 


So  much  for  the  way  it  was  done.  1  will 
add,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  wintering-case.  Baby  nuclei  prop- 
erly prepared  will  winter  splenditlly  placed 
singly  or  l)y  pairs,  in  empty  hive-bodies,  the 
entrance  of  the  hive-body  being  left  open,  or 
the  body  being  set  on  (luartcr-inch  l)locks. 
and  a  burlap  sack  being  thrcnvn  over  the 
open  top.  The  temperature  of  the  cellar 
shcnild  not  fall  nuich  below  40  nor  rise  uuu-h 
above  55,  unless,  indeeii,  the  cellar  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly dry  one.  In  a  very  dry  cellar  the 
bees  will  not  mind  temperature  changes  of 
considerable    range,  while  in  a  moist   cellar 


they  suffer   from  the  cold,  anil   become  un- 
easy from  the  heat. 

The  preparation  of  these  nuclei  has  much 
to  do  with  their  wintering.  One  should  not 
try  to  winter  less  than  half  a  pint  of  bees 
alone,  and  a  pint  will  do  much  better.  1 
like  bees  enough  to  till  three  spaces  between 
the  com])s  of  4^X4^  sections.  Fewer  bees 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  warm.  These  nuclei 
should  have  not  less  than  three  pounds  of 
stores,  and  I  prefer  four  to  five  pounds.  My 
liaby  hives  will  hold  nearly  five  pounds  of 
stores  when  well  stocked.  My  weighings  of 
last  winter  showetl  that  a  pound  will  carry 
one  of  these  nuclei  two  months,  it  being  re- 
markable to  see  with  what  reg- 
ularity these  nuclei  lost  just  two 
ounces  per  week. 

If  one  wishes  to  try  wintering 
a  few.  let  him  proceed"  as  follows: 
Make  a  box  with  an  inside  mea- 
sure, of  8X4.}X4J,  with  a  loose 
bottom.  Bore  a  |-inch  hole  in 
()ne  end  close  to  the  open  side. 
Wedge  four  sections  of  cheap 
honey  in  this  box.  Go  to  some 
hive  which  can  spare  a  pint  of 
bees,  and  shake  out  on  the  grass 
two  ((uarts  of  bees.  Soon  the  old 
bees  will  mostly  go  to  the  hive. 
I  should  have  said,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  queen  is  with  the  shaken 
1/ees,  a  caged  queen  being  placed 
in  the  hive  from  which  the  bees 
are  taken.  Set  the  little  hive  over 
the  pint  of  young  bees  on  the 
ground  and  let  bees  and  queen 
I'lin  into  it.  If  this  operation  is 
done  toward  evening  the  bees  will 
stay,  very  few  deserting  the 
([ueen.  If  a  strange  (jueen  is  giv- 
en, tlien  the  hive  will  have  to 
stand  in  a  dark  cellar  about  three 
days.  A  hive  prepared  thus  in 
late  Octol)er  will  winter  well. 

I  have  even  used  an  entirely 
empty  hive  and  fed  the  pint  of 
bees  with  honey  ami  syrup,  forc- 
ing them  to  build  their  own 
com  lis.  This  was  done  with  two 
such  lots  of  bees  last  fall,  being 
forced  to  build  and  fill  not  only 
their  own  combs  but  a  set  for  an- 
other lot  of  bees.  Each  of  these 
lots  wintered  excellently.  They 
reared  no  brood,  and  winteretl  on 
honey  in  virgin  comb.  They  win- 
tered much  better  than  many  lots  which  had 
younger  liees. 

I  have  fed  these  nuclei  as  late  as  Novem- 
l)er  25th,  and  always  practice  feeding  them 
all  through  October  and  the  first  half  of  No- 
vember, at  which  time  rol)ber  l)ees  are  not 
.so  troublesome. 

Many  of  these  nuclei  are  those  which  have 
been  used  all  the  season  for  the  mating  of 
({ueens.  The  stronger  of  these  and  enough 
others  are  prepai'ed  to  care  for  all  the  gooil 
surplus  queens  which  I  care  to  winter.  1 
like  to  winter  about  a  score  of  good  vigorous 
(]ueens  with  which  to  reciueen  colonies  in  the 
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spring  in  ease  of  need.  Such  as  ai'e  not 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  spi'ing  are  kept 
for  my  queen-mating.  Some  are  used  in 
this  way.  If  a  colony  has  died  leaving  plen- 
ty of  stores,  one  of  these  liabies  is  set  bodily 
in  the  hive  of  combs,  being  given  one  frame 
of  l)rood  in  exchange  for  one  of  the  frames 
of  honey.  The  queen  quickly  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  larger  In-ood-nest.  and  the  nui-leus 
in  the  space  of  a  month  becomes  a  very  re- 
spectable colony. 

When  set  out  in  spring  these  nuclei  ai'e 
very  apt  to  desert  their  hives.  It  is  well  to 
place  excluder  zinc  over  the  entrances,  and 
even  with  this  precaution  the  queen  is  often 
deserted,  the  bees  joining  in  with  others.  If 
set  out  for  an  afternoon,  and  then  put  back 
in  the  cellar  for  three  or  four  days,  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  desertion. 


CONCRETE  BEE-CELLAR?!. 


How  the  Same  can  be  Built  at  about  Half 

tlie  Co.st  of  Brick  or  Cut  Stone,  with 

Unskilled  Labor. 


BY   K.    R.    ROOT. 


As  our  readers  already  know.  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  is  putting  up  a  publishing  house 
and  office.  140X100.  all  of  concrete.  Not  a 
brick  or  stone  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  entire 
structure.  The  accompanying  engravings 
show  snap-shots  of  the  work  as  it  is  going  on. 
and  they  were  taken  especially  for  this  arti- 
cle, in  order  that  the  reader  mav  understand 


just  how  to  build  the  wooden  forms  for  hold- 
ing the  concrete  mixture  until  it  is  set,  when 
the  forms  are  to  l^e  removed  and  raised  up 
higher,  ready  for  another  pour. 

Before  going  further  it  might  be  well  to 
explain  something  about  the  modern  uses  of 
concrete.  Ijoth  for  foundation  walls  and  su- 
perstructures in  place  of  either  brick  or 
stone.  Many  modern  factory  liuildings  are 
now  Ijeing  built  of  concrete.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  walls  of  this  material  are  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  the  same  thickness  of 
brick,  and  much  stronger,  and  absolutely 
fireproof.  They  are  as  permanent  as  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  ti'ue  that  we  have 
heard  in  the  papers  of  how  some  foolish  con- 
trai'toi's.  who.  in  a  hurry  to  rush  forward  a 
jol).  took  away  the  forms  l^efore  the  cement 
hail  set.  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral collapse,  and  in  some  cases  a  loss  of 
life.  But  builders  and  architects  alike  are 
learning  better  now:  and  when  the  concrete 
is  properly  made,  nothing  can  be  stronger  or 
more  permanent. 

Reinforced  concrete — that  is.  ordinaiy  con- 
crete in  which  iron  or  steel  roils  are  imbed- 
ded— is  something  that  is  coming  rapidly  for- 
ward. This  is  now  beginning  to  be  used  for 
building  some  of  the  tall  sky-scrapers  in  our 
big  cities.  Xotwithstanding  the  great  height 
of  these  buildings,  there  is  not  an  I  beam  nor 
a  ln"ick  in  the  whole  structure  —  nothing  but 
concrete  and  slender  iron  rods  passing 
lengthwise  through  the  mass.  Buildings  of 
this  construction  stood  the  San  Frani-isco 
earthquake  and  tire  much   better  than  the 
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MANNER  OF  FOUUINd  THE  JSOFT  CONCKETE  FHOM   A   WH  K.ELBA KKOW  INTO  THE  FOKM. 


steel  sky-scrapers  that  were  tlauiaged  nuifh 
Ijy  the  tii"e. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  take  space  here 
to  show  the  value  of  concrete  in  place  of 
])rick  or  stone:  but  sutHce  it  to  say  that  it  is 
taking  the  place  of  both  materials  to  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  cutting  clown  the  price  of  lirick 
in  many  localities,  and  in  some  places  put- 
ting the   ordinary   brick  mason  out  of  a  jol). 


NEAR  VIEW   OF  WOODEN  FOIOI  FOK  HOLDING  CONCKETF. 


for  the  reason  that  unskilled  la))or  will  take 
tlic  clieap  material  and  put  up  a  sul^stantial 
wall.  Perhaps  the  following  incident  will 
illustrate  why  this  is  so: 

One  of  our  contractors  in  this  town  was 
figuring  on  the  cost  of  a  concrete  foundation, 
one  of  brick,  and  one  of  stone.  After  get- 
ting all  the  bids  in  he  found  that  the  one  of 
concrete  was  going  to  cost  only  half  as  much 
as  one  of  i>rick  —  Inick  at 
$7.00  per  1000  and  Portland 
( ement  at  $1.75  per  liarrel. 
and  ordinary  river  sand  ami 
gravel  at  $1.00  per  cubic-  yard. 
If  these  proportions  were 
borne  out  generally,  no  bee- 
keeper could  afford  to  use 
brick  or  stone. 

Much  more  might  be  said: 
but  for  the  purpose  of  thi.s^ 
article  I  simply  wish  to  de- 
scrilie  how  one  can  Iniild  a 
bee-cellar  all  of  concrete, 
doing  all  the  work  himself 
at  odd  hours,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  a  high-priced 
man  to  do  the  work. 

HOW    TO     ."MAKE     THE     FORMS 
FOK  A    BEE-CELLAH.     . 

As  will  be  apparent  from 
the  engravings,  in  all  con- 
(M'ete  work  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  form  to  hold  the  soft 
mortar  before  it  sets  to  the 
shape  we  desire  to  have  it 
stand  permanently.  As  this 
concrete  mixture  when  tirst 
poured  is  very  heavy  it  puts 
a  severe  strain  on  the  panels, 
and    it   is.  therefore,    imp(n'- 
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taut  thej'  they  be  most  thoronghlij  braced  liy 
2x4's  edgewise  against  the  boarding,  with 
iron  ))olts  passing  clear  through  to  hold  the 
two  panels  securely  in  position  (see  illustra- 
tions). These  iron  bolts  can  1)6  easily  pulled 
out  in  24  hours  when  the  forms  are  removed. 
The  panel-work  is  then  raised  up  nearly  its 
width  on  top  of  the  concrete  already  harden- 
ed, the  liolts  are  reinserted  in  the  same  holes, 
the  work  In-ought  to  line  and  plumb,  when 
another  pour  is  made:  but  in  building  a  l^ee- 
cellar  in  a  clay  foundation  it  would  not  be 
nectessary  to  have  more  than  one  set  of  pan- 
els. The  clay  wall  would  answer  for  the 
backing. 

I  have  talked  with  our  contractor  and 
builder,  Mr.  A.  K.  Loomis,  of  Medina,  and 
he  says  the  easiest  way  for  the  bee-keeper  to 
build"  a  bee-cellar  or  a  cistern  is  to  construct 
a  square  frame  made  up  of  four  panels,  each 
panel  ))eing  about  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  cellar 
less  the  thickness  of  the  two  walls.  When 
put  together  in  place  and  suitably  braced  it 
looks  like  a  huge  shallow  box  without  top  or 
bottom,  set  in  the  center  of  the  cellar  dug 
out.  or  in  a  position  that  will  leave  an  eight- 
inch  wall  or  filling  between  the  framework 
and  the  cellar.  The  cement  is  mixed  in  the 
cellar  according  to  the  instructions  to  be 
given  further  on,  and  is  then  poured  by  scoop- 
shovelfuls  into  the  space  between  the  frame- 
work   and    the    cellar.     When   filled  to  the 


height  of  the  frame  the  work  is  stopped  for 
24  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
frame  is  raised  antl  moved  up  to  nearly  the 
height  of  its  width,  and  braced  a^ain,  when 
another  pour  is  made  as  ))efore.  iii  this  way 
the  work  is  carried  on  until  the  proper 
height  is  reached. 

If  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  top  of  the  cel- 
lar with  a  concrete  roof,  make  a  platform  of 
the  panels,  putting  them  overhead  in  the 
form  of  a  ceiling,  supporting  them  thorough- 
ly with  bracework  underneath  so  they  will 
not  settle  by  the  weight  of  the  concrete. 
Procure  some  old  railway  irons  or  some  old 
cast-away  iron  pipes,  anil  lay  them  cross- 
wise of  the  top  of  the  cellar  at  equal  dis- 
tances. Pour  the  concrete  on  top,  imbedding 
the  old  scrap  iron  in  the  center  of  the  con- 
crete. Level  it  off  nicely,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  weeks  pull  out  the  wooden  ceil- 
ing from  underneath,  when  the  concrete  roof 
with  its  reinforcements  of  scrap  iron  will 
hold  all  the  earth  you  iran  pile  on  the  top  of 
it.  But  for  the  purjjose  of  making  it  water- 
proof, paint  the  top  with  asphalt  or  tar,  then 
pile  the  earth  on  top  at  least  four  or  five  feet 
deep.  Indeed,  it  could  be  rounded  up,  as 
this  thickness  of  earth  on  top  would  make  a 
cellar  absolutely  uniform  in  temperature, 
and  perfectly  dry  within,  providing  there  is 
a  good  drain-tile  at  the  l)ottom.  It  is  always 
best  to  have  bee-cellars,  if  possible,  built  on 
a  side-hill  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and 
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at  the  same  time  have  an  easy  entraut-e. 
I  omitted  to  explain  that,  for  a  roofed-over 
cellar  on  level  ground  a  door-frame  should 
be  inserted  back  of  the  panel  work  on  one 
side  for  a  hatchway  entrance,  and  the  con- 
crete poured  around  each  side.  If  the  cellar 
is  to  be  entereil  through  the  top,  from  a 
building  above,  then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  such  doorway. 

I  also  omitted  to  explain  that  the  panel- 
work  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
taken  down  in  order  to  get  it  loose  and  put 
it  up  again.  If  lumber  is  expensive,  the 
forms  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot  deep: 
but  in  that  case  you  would  make  a  pour  of 
cement  once  in  24  hours  for  every  foot  deep 
of  the  cellar.  With  a  cellar  six  feet  deep  it 
would  take  a  week  before  it  would  be  com- 
pleted. 

BUILDING   A   CELLAK  IN   SANDY   SOIL. 

Where  there  is  loose  sand,  and  the  crellar 
is  liable  to  cave  in,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  double  forms  like  those  shown  in" the 


ry  to  get  some  coarse  gravel  or  crushed 
stone,  such  as  is  used  for  paving  purposes, 
and  mix  with  the  sand.  Any  old  l)rick  or 
broken  stone,  or  even  cobblestone,  that  may 
be  found  on  a  farm,  can  l^e  used.  The  more 
of  them  the  better,  as  it  will  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  mixture  without  weakening  the 
wall.  If  you  can  get  a  wagonload  or  two  of 
cobblestones  as  large  as  your  fist,  you  are 
fortunate:  for  every  one  of  these  stones  will 
save  just  that  much  cement.  They  must  be 
clean  so  that  the  cement  will  adhere. 

WHAT  KIND   OF  CEMENT  TO   USE. 

There  are  several  good  grades:  but  get 
nothing  l^ut  the  best  Portland.  Water  lime 
is  unreliable,  and  should  never  be  used:  and. 
besides,  you  would  have  to  use  enough  more 
of  it  to  make  it  more  expensive  than  the 
Portland.  In  talking  with  our  contractor  he 
mentioned  the  following  cements  as  being- 
standard  and  high-grade  in  every  respect: 
Pen  Allen,  Buckhorn,  Lehigh,  Buckeye,  Me-, 
dusa.    North    Hampton,   and    Atlas.     There, 
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appended  illustrations.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
bracing  very  strong,  for  we  found  by  some 
experience  that,  after  pouring  the  concrete, 
the  pressure  against  the  foi'ms  Ijecame  so 
great,  by  reason  of  the  weight,  that  the  Ijrace- 
work  would  let  go  at  the  Ijottom.  This  sim- 
ply means  that  the  material  is  wasted,  or  li- 
able to  be  so,  and  that  the  forms  will  have 
to  be  reconstructed  or  re  braced:  for  when 
the  cement  is  once  mixed  it  should  be  used 
Ijefore  it  l:)egins  to  set.  While  the  forms  will 
cost  slightly  more  in  a  sandy  soil,  yet  one 
will  have  one  important  advantage  on  that 
account — sand — right  at  hand,  without  haul- 
ing. Bvit  I  would  not  use  such  sand  unless 
it  is  reasonably  free  from  clay  and  dirt. 
The  more  gravel  in  it  the  better. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  CONCRETE. 

Procure  good  clean  gravel  and  sand  mix- 
ed, if  you  can  obtain  it.  Ordinary  creek  or 
river  gravel  answers  a  most  excellent  pur- 
pose. In  case  there  is  not  plenty  of  coarse 
pebbles  mixed  in  the  sand  it  will  l)e  neccssa 


are  other  good  cements,  but  he  knows  these 
are  tirst-class. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  cement,  gravel,  and 
sand,  the  ratios  should  run  all  the  way  from 
1  to  5  to  1  to  8,  the  amount  of  cement  de- 
pending on  the  cleanness  of  the  gravel  and 
the  amount  of  stone  that  is  put  in  the  AA'all. 
In  our  Iniilding  we  used  1  to  7,  using  a  very 
sharp  I'lean  bank  sand  and  crushetl  stone, 
such  as  is  used  for  mj^cadamiziug  roads.  For 
a  bee-cellar,  1  to  7  would  make  a  very  fair 
proportion.  For  those  bee-cellars  that  are 
covered  overhead,  and  reinforced,  I  would 
advise  a  little  stronger— 1  to  6  or  1  to  5  if 
the  river  gravel  has  more  or  less  of  clay  or 
dirt  in  it.  The  clay  simply  weakens  the  ce- 
ment, and,  when  present,  more  cement 
shoukl  be  used. 

In  mixing  cement  and  gravel,  first  lay  the 
gravel  or  sand  on  a  wooden  platform, 
spreading  it  out  a,bout  4  inches  deep.  Next 
pour  on.  by  measure,  the  right  proportion  of 
Portland  cement,  spreading  it  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  ihe  laver  of  srravel  and  sand. 
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Before  any  water  is  put  on.  shovel  it  over 
repeatedly,  mixing  it  so  that  the  cement  is 
thoroughly  distriljuted  and  the  color  uni- 
form. When  thoroughly  mixed,  sprinkle  on 
water  with  a  watering-pot,  turning  the  mass 
over  with  a  shovel  again  until  it  is  of  aljout 
the  consistency  of  thin  mortar,  or  so  that  it 
will  pour  readilj^  from  a  bucket  into  the 
forms. 

On  a  large  job.  dump  the  wet  concrete  in- 
to a  Paddy's  wheelban-ow.  and  then  pour  it 
in  the  form  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  On 
a  small  job  like  a  bee-cellar,  mix  the  con- 
crete in  the  cellar  itself,  providing  you  can 
get  the  necessary  room  between  the  braces. 
The  cement  could  then  be  poured  in  an  or- 
dinary coal-bucket,  and  from  that  dumped 
into  the  forms. 

Any  one  intei'ested  in  ^the  various  uses  of 
concrete  on  the  farm,  how  to  make  concrete 
hitching-posts.  concrete  water-troughs,  con- 
ci'ete  soft-water  cisterns,  concrete  cellars. 
walls  or  buildipgs  of  any  construction,  would 
do  well  to  send  to  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Co..  30  Broad  St..  New  York,  for  their  circu- 
lar and  booklet  giving  elal)orate  illustrations 
showing  how  to  do  general  concrete  work. 
It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  show  how  to  make 
a  concrete  stove,  concrete  dwelling-houses, 
and  concrete  Hoors  for  stables.  Among  oth- 
er uses  for  concrete  are  silos:  and  for  liee- 
keepers  in  particular,  concrete  hive-founda- 
tions. 

The  great  feature  about  concrete  construc- 
tion is  that  it  is  something  that  unskilled  la- 
bor, if  intelligent  enough  to  follow  proper 
instructions,  can  do  and  make  a  nice  job. 


CELLAR  WINTERING  OF  BEES, 


A  Vestibule  Containing  a  Stove  Necessary 
the  Advantages  of  Si>eoiaIly  Designed 
Bottom-boards:  Providing  an  En- 
closed Space  Under  the  Hives. 


BY  O.  L.   HERSHISER. 


Cone! ailed  from  last  issue. 
My  bees,  being  all  in  out-yards,  and  it  be- 
ing necessary  to  place  them  in  the  cellar  im- 
mediately on  bringing  them  home,  as  there 
is  no  suitable  place  to  set  them  to  allow  of  a 
flight  before  placing  them  in  the  cellar,  some 
dej^arture  from  orthodox  methods  became 
necessary.  The  necessary  special  require- 
ments resulteil  in  the  evolution  of  my  com- 
bined hive-stand  and  bottom-board  (patent 
pending).  This  device  is  so  constructed  that 
it  meets  every  re(|uirement  of  a  bottom- board, 
and  also,  when  closed,  enables  the  moving 
of  the  bees  anil  their  long  confinement  in  the 
cellar  without  their  Hying  about  or  becoming 
bothersome  to  operatives  in  any  way.  It  is 
so  constructed  that  the  bees  have  ample  ven- 
tilation and  room  to  cluster  directly  under 
the  brood-frames.  They  remain  so  confined 
all  the  time  they  are  in  the  cellar,  and  until 
placed  on  the  summer  stand  again.  Thei'e 
are.  therefore,  no  deail  liees  scattered  aljout 
the  cellar  tioor:  Init  all  dead  fall  on  the  Moor- 


board,  where  they  remain  until  the  hives  are- 
carried  out  in  the  spring,  or,  if  it  is  wished 
to  do  so.  the  bottom-boards  may  be  with- 
drawn as  often  as  is  desired,  while  the  bees 
are  in  the  cellar,  and  the  dead  l)ees  scraped 
and  cleaned  therefrom.  The  bees  are  in- 
stantly confined  for  moving  and  cellaring, 
and  admitted  to  flight  when  removed  from 
the  cellar  and  placed  on  their  stands.  This 
devit-e  has  been  thoroughly  tested  under  very 
severe  conditions,  with  highly  favoral)le  re- 
sults. Some  notes  have  been  taken  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  handling  bees  in  placing  them  in  and  re- 
moving them  from  the  cellar  when  confined 
to  their  hives  by  means  of  wire  screen  as 
used  in  this  device. 

Dec.  4.  1905.  I  commenced  at  9  :  30  in  the 
forenoon,  and  by  noon  I  had  closed  the  hives 
(by  means  of  my  bottom-boards)  of  88  colo- 
nies of  bees,  and  hauled  them  in  two  sleigh- 
loads  a  distance  of  |  mile,  carrying  them  a 
distance  of  about  75  feet  to  the  cellar-door. 
After  dinner,  by  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon I  had  them  safely  placeil  in  the  cellar, 
all  with  the  assistance  of  one  man  all  the 
time  and  a  boy  teamster  and  his  team  from 
10  o'clock  until  noon.  The  temperature  was 
at  about  the  freezing-point,  and  a  few  live 
Vjees  drojjped  on  to  the  tioor-])oards.  After 
the  ])ees  were  placed  in  the  cellar,  a  brisk 
tire  in  the  furnace  soon  raised  the  tempera- 
ture to  a  point  which  enabled  the  live  bees 
to  regain  the  cluster,  after  which  the  cellar 
was  allowed  to  cool.  On  account  of  exces- 
sive heat  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  cellar  at  an 
even  and  proper  temperature,  the  results  of 
summer  wintering  for  that  season  were  not 
as  satisfac-tory  as  might  be  wished,  the  loss 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  20  per  cent.  The 
story  of  too  high  temperature  was  plainly 
told  by  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  deail 
colony  on  the  Ijottom  tier  next  to  the  cellar 
tioor.  l)ut  all  such  were  very  strong,  and  with 
only  a  few  dead  bees.  Nearly  all  the  dead 
were  found  to  be  on  the  two  top  tiers.  The 
hives  were  piled  up  four  and  tive  high. 

A  year  ago  last  winter  I  made  my  first  ex- 
periment in  wintei'iug  Ijees.  in  consideralile 
numbers,  confined  t(j  their  hives,  although  I 
had  tried  it  on  a  small  scale  the  winter  pre- 
vious. One  hundred  and  thirty-five  colonies 
were  placed  in  the  cellar,  confined  as  describ- 
ed. Four-fifths  or  more  or  the  colonies 
were  nuclei,  occupying  from  three  to  five 
Langstroth  combs.  Most  of  these  could  not 
have  been  wintered  out  of  doors.  Many  of 
them  were  rather  light  in  stores,  probably 
(•ne-fourth  of  them  having  less  than  16  His. 
each.  They  had  been  fed  up  on  sugar  syrup 
late  in  the  season.  The  average  loss  in 
weight  per  colony,  in  wintering,  was  a  little 
in  excess  of  7  11)S.  for  four  months  of  confine- 
ment. My  winter  loss  from  this  lot  was  2 
colonies  which  died  of  starvation,  and  a  few 
that  swarmed  out  and  joined  other  colonies, 
which  was  ilue  to  the  inadvisal)ility  of  setting 
Ijees  out  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  day  such  as 
it  was  on  the  28th  of  March  of  that  year,  the 
temperature    being  nearly  78  tlegrees  F.  all 
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day.  The  strength  of  the  weak,  as  compar- 
ed'with  the  strong  colonies  in  the  spring, 
was  as  nearly  in  pi'oportion  to  their  strength 
the  fall  pi'evious  as  could  be  estimated,  the 
full  colonies  lieing  correspondingly  stronger 
than  the  nuclei.  This  lot  of  weak  colonies 
wintered  at  least  15  per  cent  l)etter  than  the 
strong  colonies  wintered  outdoors,  and  con- 
sumed not  more  than  half  as  much  food  jjer 
colony.  All  colonies  wintered  outiloors  were 
in  tirst-class  condition  in  the  fall  with  more 
than  25  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony,  and  well 
packeil  and  protected. 

The  ailvantages  of  confining  the  bees  to 
their  hives  for  cellar  wintering  are  even 
more  marked  when  it  comes  to  setting  them 
out  in  the  spring.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  instinctively  long  for  a  flight  and  to 
commence  the  season's  work:  and,  even  if 
the  weather  is  not  very  mild,  soon  there  is  a 
lot  of  Ijees  Hying  about  the  cellar,  while  car- 
rying out  is  in  progress,  especially  where 
there  are  many  colonies  to  handle.  By  fol- 
lowing the  orthodox  methods  of  cellar  win- 
tering it  becomes  necessary,  or  at  least  de- 
siraV)le.  as  taught  l^y  good  authority,  to  have 
one  or  two  smokers  lighted  and  ready  for 
instant  use;  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  wet 
rags  to  close  the  entrance  to  hives  while  be- 
ing moved:  to  keep  the  cellar  darkened  and 
the  door  closed,  except  to  admit  the  opera- 
tive in  and  out  in  carrying  the  hives,  etc., 
all  of  which  precautions  are  undoulitedly  ad- 
visalile  in  the  old-time  method  of  cellar  win- 
tering. By  my  method  of  confining  the  bees 
while  in  the  cellar,  on  the  4th  of  last  April  I 
set  out  100  colonies  with  no  other  assistaucie, 
taking  them  from  the  cellar  between  four 
and  five  feet  below  the  surrounding  level 
and  carrying  them  an  average  of  seven  rods 
to  their  temporary  stands.  No  smoker  was 
lighted:  no  wet  rags  prepared  or  used,  and 
no  bees  fiying  about  the  cellar,  although  a 
lighted  laiiteru  hung  therein  for  my  conven- 
ience: no  anxiety  if  a  hive  was  accidentally 
jarred,  anil  no  extreme  caution  to  prevent 
the  bees  from  l)eing  aroused.  I  commenced 
carrying  out  the  l)ees  at  6:55  in  the  evening, 
and  "finished  at  11:25  the  same  evening,  or 
4^  hours"  work  in  cai'rying  out  106  colonies. 
You  see  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  pick 
up  the  hive,  with  two  strips  of  board  for  a 
temporary  stand,  and  carry  it  out  and  set  it 
down.  After  all  were  out  I  ate  and  relished 
a  midnight  lunch,  and  then  adjusted  the 
lioor  and  alighting-boards.  I  opened  the 
fronts,  withdrew  the  fioor-boards,  scraped 
the  dead  bees  therefrom  with  one  stroke  of  a 
sharp-edged  board,  and  readjusted  the  floor 
and  alighting-l)oards  of  the  100  hives,  all 
without  having  a  lighted  smoker  or  using 
any  means  of  quieting  the  fjees,  in  just  52 
minutes  from  the  time!  left  the  house  until 
I  returned,  and  received  but  one  slight  sting 
in  the  operation.  The  operation  of  adjust- 
ing the  device  is  so  simple  in  either  closing 
or  opening  it,  and  it  is  done  so  quickly,  that 
the  bees  are  not  aroused  Ijy  the  slight  disturb- 
ance. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  a  winter  like 
the  one  last    past,  when   bees  winter  nearly 


or  quite  as  well  oiitdooi's  as  in  the  cellar. 
Most  of  the  winters  are  more  or  less  severe 
on  the  outdoor  colonies,  and  some  of  them 
are  little  short  of  disastrous,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  winter  of  1903,  when  the  losses  through- 
out the  North  and  East  reached  in  many  lo- 
calities as  high  as  75  per  cent  and  upward. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  cellar  or  spe- 
cial-repository wintering,  the  latter  method  is 
destined  to  grow  in  favor  with  each  succeeding 
severe  winter.  Better  cellars  and  greater  ease 
in  handling  the  bees  in  placing  them  in  and  re- 
moving them  therefrom,  by  reason  of  l)etter 
and  specially  constructed  devices  to  confine 
the  Ijees  and  do  away  with  the  annoyance  of 
dead  Ijees  littering  the  cellar  fioor,  will  do 
much  to  bring  cellar  wintering  into  tlie  fa- 
vor it  merits.  It  is  well  for  the  pei'son 
who  contemplates  the  subject  to  rememl^er 
that  the  saving  in  honey  and  bees  in  one  se- 
vere winter  will  nearly  if  not  quite  pay  for 
all  the  extra  expense  of  cellar  and  special 
etiuipment. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AVINTERING  BEES  IN  CLAMPS. 


Hives  Covered  with  Straw,  iuid  Buried  in 

Sand:  No  Ventilation  Necessary  Except 

what  Conies  I'hrou*;!!  the  Sandy 

Soil;  Spring-  Pr<>tecti<m. 


BY  E.   D.   TOWNSEND. 


It  is  hot  this  morning,  August  20-  a  morn- 
ing the  least  suggestive  of  zero  weather  and 
the  wintering  of  bees;  l:)ut  it  was  so  last  year, 
and  winter  followed,  so  we  will  prepare  as 
usual. 

With  a  pencil  and  a  roll  of  paper  I  have 
wandered  down  to  the  Pine  Lake  bee-yard, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 
Long  before  I  reached  the  apiary  the  low 
hum  of  the  bees  could  be  distinctly  heard; 
then  a  little  later  that  well-known  (to  l^ee- 
keepers)  aroma  of  the  buckwheat  was  evi- 
dent: then  the  birds  are  gathering  in  fiocks 
preparatory  for  that  southern  flight  to  win- 
ter (juarters.  In  the  distance  the  katydids 
could  be  heard  chirping.  The  leaves  are 
turning  golden,  as  in  fall.  The.se  and  many 
other  indications  give  evidence  that  the  sea- 
son is  nearing  its  enil,  and  we  can  not  help 
asking,  "What  has  the  harvest  been?"  Yes, 
I  live  in  town,  and  have  no  home  yard,  so 
my  experience  for  the  last  six  years  has  been 
wholly  with  out-yards.  Then  I  had  another 
reason  Ijesides  writing  for  coming  out  to  one 
of  my  yards.  I  said  the  l)uckwheat  was  in 
bloom.  Yes.  and  it  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
days — a  two  or  three  pound  fiow  per  day, 
anil  during  all  this  time  there  have  l)een  no 
surplus  receptacles  on  the  hives.  The  con- 
sequences are,  the  lu'ood-nests  are  just  l)ulg- 
ing  out  with  this  early  August  buckwheat 
honey  for  winter  stores.  It  would  do  your 
heart  good.  Editor  Root,  to  raise  the  covers 
off  some  of  the  400  colonies  here  near  Re- 
mus and  see  the  great  fat  combs  of  honey 
the  bees  are  storing  and  sealing  for  their  win- 
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ter  siipijlies:  tor  you  know  those  York  State 
l)ee-keepers  tell  lis  that  this  early  buckwheat 
honey  is  tine  for  wintering  bees,  and  from 
what  experience  I  have  had  with  it  I  am  sat- 
istietl  it  is  all  right;  but  I  do  not  want  any 
aster  or  late  unsealed  fall  honey  left  in  the 
hive  for  winter  stores:  so  as  fast  as  the  strong- 
er colonies— in  fact,  as  fast  as  any  of  the  col- 
onies get  their  combs  sealed  up  full  of  this 
early  buckwheat  honey — we  gave  them  up- 
per stories  to  catch  this  latter  end  of  the  flow 
or  that  part  of  the  honey  that  is  undesirable 
for  winter  stores. 

A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  get  all  the  hon- 
ey we  coukl  put  into  the  upper  stories:  then 
during  the  last  half  of  September  in  this  lo- 
cation, when  the  brood  was  pretty  well 
Jiatched  out,  we  fed  granulated-sugar  syrup 
to   make   up   any  shortage   in  winter  stores. 


yard  this  lieautiful  August  morning.  It  is 
this:  The  allowing  of  the  bees  to  crowd  their 
hives  so  full  of  honey  has  caused  a  very  few 
to  swarm:  and  to  catch  these  stray  swarms 
is  the  other  reason.  What  1  do  with  these 
late  swarms  is  another  subject. 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  condition  our  bees  will  be 
in  when  the  season  closes,  so  I  can  now  take 
up  the  main  subject,  the  wintering  of  bees 
in  clamps,  and.  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
illustrations.  I  will  try  to  descril)e  my  meth- 
od in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  "clamp"  may 
confuse  some.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
trench  dug  in  the  earth,  about  18  inches  deep, 
and  wide  enough  so  two  rows  of  hives  will 
go  in  nicely  without  crowding:  then  the 
length  of  the  clamp  will  depend  on  the  length 
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WINTERING     r<)L(^NIES 


IN    "(LAMPS:       A     METHOD    THAT 
NOliTHEUN    MICHIGAN. 


GIVES    GOOD   SUCCESS   IN 


This  latter  plan  is  very  good  indeed  when 
one  has  Imt  few  bees  and  plenty  of  time;  but 
when  one  l)egins  to  count  his  colonies  Ijy  the 
huntlred,  and  many  of  them  are  away  from 
home,  we  find  that  many  methods  we  used 
to  tolerate  and  practice  with  one  home  yard 
are  not  prai-tical  when  one  is  managing  sev- 
ex'al  out-yards.  Then  from  a  financial  stand- 
point the  difference  in  price  between  the 
buckwheat  honey  and  granulated  sugar  is 
offset  by  the  item  of  labor  in  extracting  the 
honey  and  feeding  back  the  sugar. 

I  told  you  a])ove  there  was  one  reason  be- 
sides writing    that    called    me    to  the  bee- 


of  our  2X4  scantling  which  we  place  in  the 
l)Ottom  of  the  clamp  lengthwise  to  set  the 
hives  on.  It  maj^  seem  strange  that  the  length 
of  the  scantling  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  length  of  the  pit.  The  fact  is,  it 
does  not.  We  simply  dig  our  pits  this  length 
for  convenience,  for  we  find  that  it  does  not 
make  any  dift'erence  about  the  length,  only 
we  had  rather  better  results  with  from  20  to 
35  colonies  to  the  pit,  so  of  late  years  we 
make  three  to  four  pits  to  the  yard  of  20  odd 
colonies.  Three  scantling  are  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pits — one  in  the  center  and  one 
at  each  side,  fiat  side  down,  to  set  the  hives 
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on.  The  hives  are  set  iu  without  bottoms, 
or  with  the  deep  entrance  open  if  the  bottom 
is  left  on.  Then  we  think  the  combs  come 
through  the  winter  in  better  shape — that  is, 
with  less  mold  and  dampness — if  we  raise  the 
covers  half  an  inch  or  so  to  provide  upward 
ventilation  through  the  hives.  As  we  give 
no  outside  ventilation,  the  hives  and  combs 
are  somewhat  damp  when  we  dig  them  out 
in  spring.  We  have  tried  outside  ventilation. 
While  the  hives  and  combs  come  through 
the  winter  in  a  little  better  condition,  the 
bees  did  not  come  through  quite  as  strong: 
for  you  see  it  is  hard  to  arrange  an  outside 
ventilator  in  a  clamp  so  it  will  not  let  in 
more  or  less  light;  and  we  lay  it  to  this  light 
that  the  bees  worry  and  lose  a  larger  per 
cent  of  their  numbers  than  without  ventila- 
tion. 

When  a  pit  is  full  of  hives  arranged  as 
above,  the  top  of  the  hives  will  be  three  or 
four  inches  l)elow  the  surface  of  the  ground 
our  pit  is  dug  in.  We  now  throw  on  IH 
inches  of  long  straw,  the  same  as  if  you 
were  burying  potatoes,  apples,  etc.  Of  course 
it  will  not  be  18  inches  deep  when  the  earth 
is  shoveled  on,  but  it  ought  to  be  18  inches 
when  arranged  with  the  fork  ready  for  the 
earth.  Now  shovel  on  earth  until  you  are 
sure  no  frost  will  reach  them.  It  usually 
takes  some  moi"e  earth  than  we  throw  out  of 
the  pit  to  cover  them  properly.     See  Fig.  1. 

They  are  now  ready  for  their  long  winter 
sleep;  and  if  it  is  your  first  venture  in  this 
way  of  wintering  I  know  just  how  you  feel 


when  you  are  throwing  on  the  last  shovelful 
of  earth,  thus  (to  you)  shutting  off  the  last 
bit  of  air  from  them,  as  if  you  were  glad  it's 
only  a  few  of  your  l^ees  you  ai'e  running 
this  risk  on.  We  used  to  call  our  first-buried 
pit  of  23  colonies  "the  grave,"  and  the  neigh- 
bors would  look  dubious,  and  make  remarks, 
something  like  this:  "He  is  a  little  off;" 
"  one  would  think  to  look  at  him  he  had 
more  brains;"  "bull-headed  people  some- 
times go  wrong,"  etc. 

Of  course,  we  knew  nothing  of  these  say- 
iags  until  years  afterward,  when  the  success, 
of  this  way  of  wintering  was  assured;  then 
one  and  then  another  would  speak  out  and 
say,  "I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  bury  bees. 
up,  excluding  all  the  air,  and  have  a  single 
bee  come  thi'ough  alive."  Then  he  would 
tell  of  what  Jones  said  when  he  first  heard 
of  my  burying  bees,  something  on  the  line  of 
the  quotations  above. 

The  soil  ought  to  be  of  a  loose  sandy  con- 
sistency. Keep  throwing  on  dii't  until  no 
more  will  stay,  as  we  depend  on  this  steep 
slope  of  the  pit  to  turn  the  water  off.  Then 
a  good  idea  is  to  have  surface  drains  along; 
each  side  of  the  pits  to  carry  off  any  water 
that  may  come  that  way. 

In  this  location  we  l)ury  during  the  last 
half  of  November  and  dig  them  out  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  pits,  usuallj^  the 
last  week  of  March. 

In  uncovering  the  pits,  shovel  all  the  earth 
except,  say,  two  inches,  leaving  enough  sand 
so  the  bees  can  not  get  out.     Of  course,  this 


FIG.  2.— COLONIES   JUST    REMOVED    FKO.M    PITS  AT   MR.   E.   D.   TOWN.SKND'.S   Y.\RD,    KALKASKA. 

MICHIGAN. 
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getting  a  whiff 
of  fresh  air  will 
cause  the  l)ees 
to  make  quite 
a  demonstra- 
tion; but  they 
will  not  leave 
their  hives  then. 
Just  at  night, 
when  it  is  too 
late  for  the  bees 
to  liy,  remove 
the  rest  of  the 
earth  and  straw. 
Thus  far  the 
uncovering  has 
been  done  the 
day  before  you 
expect  a  good 
day  for  them 
to  liy.  The  next 
morning  the 
bees  will  all  l)e"' 
clustereil  i  n 
their  hives,  and 
can  be  set  on 
their      summer 

stands  without  a  single  bee  flying.  After 
trying  several  different  plans  of  removing 
bees  from  clamps,  the  one  described  above 
is  decidedly  the  best.  It  might  give  some 
timid  bee-keeper  courage  to  try  this  plan 
to  know  that  we  wintereil  300  colonies  last 
winter  in  clamps  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
good  one,  and  that  we  will  winter  450  of  our 
600  colonies  this  way  next  winter. 

Fig.  2  shows  four  of  the  pits  at  the  Kal- 
kaska yard,  just  after  the  bees  (nearly  250 
colonies)  were  set  on  their  summer  stands — 
not  a  single  dead  colony,  that  is,  all  that 
were  in  a  normal  condition  when  put  in 
came  through  in  good  conditi(ju. 

BUILDING-PAPER    FOR    SPRING    PROTECTION 
OF   BEES. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  half-tone.  Fig.  8, 
you  will  see  our  mode  of  protecting  bees  dur- 
ing spring  with  building-paper.  The  ideal 
way,  ami  the  way  we  do  when  we  are  sup- 
plied with  those  | -thick  board,  brood-nest 
covers,  is  to  remove  the  hive-cover  and  place 
one  of  these  thin  covers  on.  then  fold  the 
paper  around  the  hive  nicely,  as  the  half-tone 
Avill  show,  then  nail  on  four  lath  at  the  bot- 
tom. Put  your  hive-cover  on,  held  down 
with  a  stone  or  brick,  as  the  wind  is  more 
likely  to  blow  covers  off"  when  papered. 
With  this  protection,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather  in  April,  the  bees  will  be  clustered 
clear  across  our  teu-frame  hives,  just  as  they 
do  in  chaff'  hives,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage over  the  chaff'  hive  of  the  benetit  of  the 
sun  heat  during  the  day. 

Although  this  cut  shows  white  paper,  we 
prefer  a  dark  color,  and  have  been  using 
with  perfect  success  an  oiled  paper  30  inches 
wide.  A  piece  4(1  inches  long  is  about  right 
for  a  ten-frame  hive,  while  paper  32  inches 
wide  might  do  for  eight-frame  hives. 

Remus,  Mich. 


PLAN    OF    PKX^TECTING    HiVES    Willi    PAPKK   INT 
THE   SPRING. 

A  BEE-HOUSE  ENTIRELY  ABOVE  THE 
GROUND. 


Two  Compartments  for  Beess,  Separated  by 
a  Tliird  One.  to  be  V^eA  in  Controlling 
the  Temperature :  the  Advantag-e  in  Plae- 
inja;  the  Colonies  in  the  Spring  on  tlie 
Same  Locations  they  Oocujiied  the  Season 
Before. 

BY  H.   R.   BOARDMAX. 


The  bee-keeper  who  makes  bee-keeping 
much  of  a  bu.-iine.ss  soon  tiuds  that  he  needs 
some  kind  of  Ijee-house.  not  only  for  winter- 
ing the  l)ees.  Ijut  also  for  the  convenience  of 
much  of  the  work.  The  important  object  of 
indoor  wintering  is  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
losses.  The  saving  in  stores  is  by  no  means 
a  small  item,  but  not  easily  estimated,  as 
well  as  preserving  the  stores  by  protecting 
from  the  cold.  It  is  to  some  extent  the  so- 
lution of  the  wintering  problem  here  in  the 
North,  and  divests  the  lousiness  of  much  of 
its  uncertainty  and  risk,  and  places  it  on  a 
more  permanent  basis:  yet  not  all  make  a 
success  of  wintering  indoors. 

With  an  ideal  l)ee-house  I  am  certain  some 
would  come  short  of  success  in  wintering. 
A  low  temperature  I  regard  as  an  unfavor- 
al)le  condition:  moisture  and  a  low  tempera- 
ture combined,  doubly  so.  I  have  never 
l)een  able  to  maintain  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture in  the  bee-room,  nor  have  I  found  it  es- 
sential to  successful  wintering.  A  high  teiu- 
perature  is  safer  than  a  low  one.  and  the 
bees  will  be  easier  to  control  when  a  warm 
spell  comes.  Ventilation  I  consider  neces- 
sary only  in  controlling  the  temperature. 

TEMPERATURE. 

From  45  to  50°  I  consider  nearly  right— 45 
in  the  fore  part  of  winter  and  50'  in  the  lat- 
ter part. 
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MY  BEE-HOUSE. 

The  l)ee-house  I  am  now  using  was  Iniilt 
30  years  ago.  I  have  used  it  for  wintering 
my  l:)ees,  with  entire  satisfaction,  during  all 
of"  these  years.  It  was  built  in  a  permanent 
manner,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion now.  While  it  is  not  perfect  in  all  the 
details.  I  consider  it  pretty  nearly  an  ideal 
))ee-house. 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTKICTIOX. 

It  is  entirely  above  gi'ound,  resting  upon  a 
foundation  wall  of  masonry.  It  is  .JUXl'2, 
anil  7  feet  high  inside,  with  double  walls  12 
inches  thick  inside,  pai-ked  with  sawdust. 
an<l  sawdust  on  the  floor  overhead,  making 
it  pretty  nearly  fx'ost-proof  without  the  V)ees. 
It  is  liow  under  a  painted  shingle  roof. 
Where  there  is  much  shade  I  think  I  should 
prefer  tarred  paper  or  felt  rooting.  It  is 
covered  with  |-inch  pine  lumber,  single  sur- 
face, boarded  up  and  down,  and  liatteued 
outside  and  ceiled  inside.  Tlie  lloor  is  ce- 
ment. It  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  two 
of  which  were  designed  for  winter  reposito- 
ries for  the  l^ees.  A  room  in  the  middle  be- 
tween these  two  is  10  ft.  stjuare  inside,  leav- 
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The  upper  diayram  is  the  floor  plan  of  the  bee- 
house.  T  shows  the  location  of  the  table,  and  C  the 
cistern.  The  black  squares  in  the  lower  diat;-ram 
represent  the  hives  in  the  yard.  This  illustrates 
also  the  system  of  numbering. 

ing  the  bee-rooms  10x10  feet  inside.  This 
middle  room  was  designed  for  an  ante-room 
to  the  bee-rooms  in  winter,  and  also  serves 
for  a  ventilating-room  through  which  the 
bee-rooms  may  l)e  ventilated  without  admit- 
ting the  outside  air  directly  to  the  bees. 

This  room  contains  a  stove  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  and  used  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  in  artitieial  heat  for  the  bees  when  I 
thought  it  necessary,  and  often  with  favor- 
able results;  but  I  have  abandoned  the  iise 
of  artificial  heat  in  the  bee-room. 

There  are  two  doors  to  this  room,  front 
and  l^ack,  and  one  window.  All  of  the  win- 
ilows,  of  whi(^h  there  are  four  in  the  house, 
face  the  bee-yard  on  the  east.  They  tip  on 
pivots  to  let  out  bees  that  get  in  by  accident 
or  are  brought  in  on  the  honey.  They  fast- 
en at  the  top  with  spring  stops. 

They  are  provided  with  shutters  inside  to 
make  the  rooms  dark  as  well  as  warmer  in 
winter.     Dou])le  doors  are  aUo  provided  for 


winter,  and  screens  for  summer.  The  rooms 
are  all  bee-proof. 

The  other  rooms,  one  of  which  was  de- 
signed for  a  bee-room  exclusively,  and  has 
lieen  used  for  little  else,  has  only  one  window 
and  no  outside  door.     This  is  the  south  room. 

The  other  room  is  in  the  north  end  of  the 
bee-house.  It  has  one  outside  door  and  two 
windows.  It  was  designeil  for  a  store-room 
and  work-shop  as  well  as  a  bee-room.  The 
comb  honey  and  store  combs,  surplus  empty 
combs,  and'  wide  frames  containing  sections 
ai'e  stored  overhead,  hanging  upon  light 
strips  between  the  joists,  which  were  spaced 
at  the  right  distance  apart,  especially  for 
this  ])urp(>se. 

'I'his  method  of  overhead  storage  has  much 
to  recommend  it  besides  economy  of  space. 
The  whole  stock  is  accessilile  from  Ijelow, 
and  can  l)e  readily  inspected  in  every  part. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  fumigate  (and  it 
must  sometimes  be  done),  the  room  can  Ije 
closed  and  the  whole  stock  treated  at  once. 
A  long  table  stands  l)efore  the  windows,  up- 
on which  much  of  the  work  comes.  A  cis- 
tern is  one  of  the  indispensalsle  conveniences 
of  my  l>ee-house.  I  would  have  this  storage 
and  work  room  provided  with  a  liberal  ex- 
posure of  glass,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the 
house  if  possible.  For  the  benefit  of  comb 
honey  I  think  this  is  important.  I  am  con- 
templating suc-h  an  improvement  now  in  my 
bee-house.  When  I  had  several  out-yards 
the  bees  were  wintered  at  these  yards  in  cel- 
lars under  dwelling-houses.  Some  of  these 
cellars  were  very  good  ones.  I  partitioneil 
the  bee-rooms  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar:  but 
with  the  best  conditions  I  could  provide,  none 
ever  gave  as  good  results  in  wintering  as  the 
up-grountl  bee-house  at  home.  The  latter 
was  a  distributing-point  of  supplies  for  the 
out-yai'ds.  as  well  as  storage-house  for  stores 
and  surplus  from  the  out-yards. 

I  would  not  think  of  buikling  any  kind  of 
permanent  bee-house  or  cellar  that  did  not 
provide  .safe  storage  for  com):)  honey  and  con- 
venience for  doing  work  unless  I  already 
had  such  convenience. 

I  think  two  rooms  answer  very  well  if  not 
more  than  100  or  150  (colonies  are  to  be  kept: 
but  for  a  large  number  I  am  sure  the  three- 
room  plan  will  give  best  results.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  putting  much  over  100  colonies  in 
one  room  to  winter. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  method  of 
influencing  the  temperature  of  the  bee-rooms 
by  ventilating  through  the  middle  room  with- 
out admitting  the  outside  air  to  the  bee- 
rooms.  This  worked  very  well:  but  the  room 
was  not  of  sutiicient  capacity  to  control  the 
temperature  of  both  bee-rot) ms  during  a 
warm  spell.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion  I 
put  all  the  l)ees  in  one  room,  nearly  as  many 
as  I  usually  put  in  both.  I  depended  upon 
the  well-tilled  room  for  keeping  the  temper- 
ature up,  and  upon  the  other  two  rooms  of 
cold  air  to  keep  it  under  conti'ol.  It  has 
given  excellent  results  for  several  years. 

I  used  to  open  the  outside  doors  of  the 
bee-room  to  ailmit  the  fresh  cool  air  at  night 
to    quiet    the    bees    down    during    a    warm 
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spell;  but  1  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake  to  venti- 
late iu  that  way.  I  tiutl  I  ean  keep  the  bees 
in  Ijetter  condition  l\v  excluiling  the  outside 
air  from  the  1)ee-room  as  I  have  described. 

During  the  notable  warm  spell  last  winter 
from  the  lltth  to  the  23d  of  January,  which 
continued  liot.  night  and  day.  which  bee- 
men  are  likely  to  rememl^er.  I  had  100  strong 
colonies  in  one  room  treated  l)y  the  plan  1 
have  given,  and  carried  them  through  with- 
out trouljle.  No  fresh  air  was  admitted 
from  the  outside.  The  bees  became  very 
quiet  as  soon  as  the  weather  outside  liegan 
to  cool,  and  remained  so  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter, although  the  room  remained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  and  upward.  If  the  bee- 
rooms  should  be  allowed  to  liecomc  hot.  and 


A  few  days  lief  ore  I  am  ready  to  carry  in 
the  bees  I  Ijreak  all  of  the  hives  loose  so  they 
can  be  lifted  from  the  l)ottom-l)oards  without 
disturbing  the  bees.  If  the  swarm  is  extra 
strong  I  place  a  small  block  under  the  hive 
at  the  back  side.  This  induces  the  bees  to 
vacate  the  bottc^m-boards. 

In  the  bee-house  the  hives  that  are  now 
without  l)()tt(jms  are  placed  abinit  six  inches 
apart,  and  tiered  xip,  each  over  the  open 
space  lielow.  The  hrst  row  is  set  on  hive- 
covers  arranged  in  the  same  way.  This 
gives  abundant  ventilation  to  each  colony, 
and  allows  the  dead  bees  and  all  other  ref- 
use to  drop  out  of  the  hives.  This  plan  of 
arranging  the  hives  in  the  l)ee-room  is  better 
ada])ted  to  my  style  of  hive — which  is  a  deep 
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the  bees  in  an  uproar  of  excitement  at  such 
a  time,  I  should  despair  of  any  thing  short 
of  a  cold  wave  to  reduce  the  temperature 
and  restore  quiet. 

SETTING    IN    THE    BEES. 

I  like  to  put  the  Ijees  in  winter  quarters 
before  severe  cold  weathei',  or  usually  about 
Nov.  15  in  my  locality,  and  in  a  falling  tem- 

Eerature.  as  they  will  be  more  (piiet.  and 
andle  better.  They  should  have  stores  to 
carry  them  through  to  the  early  bloom  of 
spring.  If  any  are  short,  feed  up  early  in 
autumn  with  sugar  syrup.  In  this  case  an 
alnindance  is  economy.  I  should  hardly 
think  of  feeding  in  the  bee-house  in  winter 
unless  it  were  by  giving  sealed  stores,  and 
this  only  in  an  emergency. 


square  hive — than  to  the  shallow  hive  of  the 
Simplicity  pattern.  I  regard  this  method  as 
one  of  the  very  practical  things  in  my  l)ee- 
house  management. 

SETTING    THE    BEES    OUT. 

I  used  to  set  the  bees  out  for  a  winter 
Might.  I  am  now  satisfied  there  is  no  benefit 
from  it.  If  the  bees  are  wintered  properly, 
and  are  in  good  condition,  they  certainly  do 
not  need  it.  If  in  l)ad  condition,  it  will  not 
help  the  matter.  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  set  out  any  ])ees  in  winter  for  many 
years,  and  prefer  that  they  stay  in  until  near 
the  first  of  April,  depending  something  upon 
the  C(mdition  of  the  weather.  I  consider  it 
important  that  they  be  set  out  on  a  warm 
l^leasant  day.     Bees  are  demoralized  in  try- 
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ing  to  make  their  tirst  flight  when  the  wea- 
ther is  too  cold.  ]  set  each  hive  out  on  the 
old  stand  from  which  they  were  taken.  They 
are  all  lettered  and  numbered  at  the  time  of 
setting  in  to  correspond  with  the  stands  in 
the  yard,  which  enables  me  to  do  this  read- 
ily, and  the  bees  will  return  to  the  hives 
where  they  belong,  without  confusion. 

1  am  convinced  by  years  of  experience  that 
this  is  one  of  the  little  things  that  pay  me 
well  to  do. 

The  tirst  impulse  of  the  bees  on  being  set 
out  on  a  warm  day  is  to  tly;  and,  indeed,  so 
strong  is  that  impulse  it  would  seem  some- 
times, when  the  weather  is  favorable,  that 
all  of  the  bees  in  the  hives  had  taken  Hight 
at  once,  and  were  having  their  annual  spring 
picnic.  In  their  anxiety  to  be  on  the  wing 
they  scarcely  hesitate  to  note  their  surround- 
ings, l)ut  Hy  and  Hy  until  the  desire  for  Hight 
is  for  the  time  gratified.  Then  they  begin  to 
hunt  for  the  well-marked  loealitj^  of  last  fall, 
which  these  old  liees  surely  remember.  If 
the  bee-keeper  has  not  preserved  the  former 
order  in  setting  the  hives  upon  the  old  stands 
from  which  they  were  taken,  confusion  will 
prevail.  Not  knowing  where  to  go,  the  bees 
are  attracted  where  the  Hight  is  the  thickest 
and  the  confusion  greatest:  and  at  the  hives 
where  most  1:iees  are  alighting,  there  most 
bees  will  be  attracted  to  alight,  until  it  woukl 
seem  as  if  all  the  available  bees  in  the  yard 
had  joined  in  a  few  mammoth  swarms  at  the 
expense  of  depleting  the  rest. 

The  ))ees  that  are  set  out  of  the  bee-house 
are  mostly  old,  and  require  careful  treat- 
ment. They  will  last  but  a  short  time  at 
most:  so  it  is  important  that  the  colonies  all 
become  strong  as  soon  as  possible  while  they 
have  the  assistance  of  these  veterans. 

Stimulative  feeding  at  this  time  is  not.  I 
am  sure,  the  best  way  to  do  this.  The  in- 
creased activity  rapidly  exhausts  the  vitality, 
and  shortens  the  lives  of  the  old  l)ees.  and 
results  in  harm. 

A  colony  in  normal  condition,  with  an 
abundance  of  sealed  stores,  will  remain  (juiet, 
and  be  among  the  tirst  to  l)ecome  strong, 
without  any  fussing,  and  usually  make  the 
best  record.  There  is  no  reason  why  colo- 
nies wintered  indoors  should  not  he  superior 
to  those  wintered  in  the  open  air.  Every 
thing  lieing  equal,  I  think  they  are. 

P^ast  Townsend,  O. 


WINTER  LOSS  VS.  LOSS  BY  DISEASE. 


Plenty  of  Well-ripened  Stores  in  Wintering, 
the  Essential  Point. 


BY  GRANT  STANLEY. 


The  subject  of  wintering  our  bees  is  one  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  storing  of  surplus: 
for  surely  if  they  fail  to  winter  we  shall  have 
no  l»ees  to  store  it.  So  we  see  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  that  we  supply  every  essen- 
tial possible  in  order  to  have  them  come 
through  the  winter  in  the  very  pink  of  con- 
dition, and  this  must  l)e  furnished  somewhat 
in  advance  of  their  needs.     The  great  troul)le 


with  too  many  bee-keepers  is  that  they  wait 
until  frost  has  cut  off  every  vestige  of  bloom 
l)efore  any  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  pre- 
pare them.  else,  in  their  greed  for  a  few 
pounds  of  honey,  put  the  matter  off  until 
cold  weather  arrives,  and  then  (as  some  men 
do  in  all  business)  trust  to  "luck"  and  the 
chances  of  a  moderate  winter  that  the  bees 
may  "pull  through." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  more 
Ijees  perish  in  winter  from  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  well-ripened  stores  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined,  including  foul  and 
black  brood.  The  suliDhur-pit  of  old  may  al- 
so be  thrown  in.  If  we  watch  the  journals 
each  spring  we  shall  see  the  reports  of  vast 
numbers  of  colonies  that  perish.  Then  along 
with  this  we  are  told  that  less  than  one  bee- 
keeper in  every  ten  reads  the  journals.  How 
many  colonies  perish  in  the  hands  of  such 
bee-keepers,  the  reports  of  which  never  come 
to  light?  It  has  lieen  said  that  colonies  will 
often  simply  "give  up  the  ghost"  when  it  is 
found  the  larder  is  running  low.  As  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  if  the  colonies  are  not  prop- 
erly wintered  tliere  will  not  be  a  great  deal 
of  surplus  stored,  so  we  see  the  question  of 
wintering  is  of  first  importance  to  our  suc- 
cess, and  not  a  secondary  matter,  as  many 
suppose.  Weak  colonies  in  spring  are  more 
often  the  result  of  a  scant  supply  of  well- 
ripened  stores  than  any  other  cause.  We 
see  much  space  in  our  journals  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  foul  and  black  brood,  while 
very  little  mention  is  made  regarding  win- 
tering: l)ut  I  lielieve  if  the  latter  subject  is 
well  catered  to  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  for- 
mer. There  is  more  in  this  si;l)ject  than 
many  bee-keepers  sujipose.  We  are  told  by 
so  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  France  that  im- 
proper wintering  which  results  in  starved, 
chilled,  or  pickled  brood,  is  very  conducive 
to  foul  brood.  In  other  words,  it  opens  the 
way  and  invites  the  disease;  ami  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  possible  that  foul  lirood  can  l)e 
traced  to  a  faulty  system  of  wintering  in 
many  instances. 

Now,  while  I  have  not  lost  a  single  colony 
in  wintering,  with  the  exception  of  the  win- 
ter (jf  1903,  when  so  much  loss  in  bees  pre- 
vailed over  a  large  portion  of  country,  still 
I  have  spent  no  small  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  only  that  we  may  avoid  a  loss  in  a 
like  winter,  but  I  want  the  bees  to  feel  so 
"sassy"  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  well-ripen- 
ed stores  that  I  need  feel  no  uneasiness  on 
this  score  until  warm  weather  has  arrived. 
I  am  using  shallow  (Danzenbaker)  brood- 
frames,  for  I  believe  they  possess  many 
points  of  merit  not  found  in  any  other  hive 
on  the  market;  but  the  question  of  the  colo- 
nies having  plenty  of  well-sealed  stores  had 
to  l)e  thought  out,  as,  with  the  use  of  this 
frame,  all  honey  is  carried  up  into  the  sec- 
tions (of  course,  just  where  it  is  wanted  dur- 
ing the  harvest),  so  that,  if  we  leave  the  su- 
pers on  the  hives  until  frost  has  cut  off  all 
nectar,  we  shall  have  very  little  honey  in  the 
l)rood-cham])er  for  winter — possibly  an  inch 
or  two  in  the  top  of  each  frame,  which  the 
bees  have  placed  there  during  the  latter  part 
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■of  the  season.  The  last  two  seasons  I  have 
removed  all  supers  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, c-ompelling  the  bees  to  store  all  hon- 
ey below.  As  this  fall  honey  is  dark,  and 
not  nearly  as  salable  as  the  light  honey,  yet 
e(|ually  good  for  wintering,  I  know  it  pays 
Ijetter  than  to  leave  the  supers  on  iintil  frost, 
and  Ijuy  sugar  anil  feed  them.  Then,  too,  hj 
this  method  the  danger  of  robbing  is  also 
avoided.  We  do  not  get  frost  until  the  lat- 
tei"  part  of  Septemlier,  so  the  bees  have  plenty 
of  time  to  till  the  hives  with  this  dark  honey, 
thoroughly  ripen  and  seal  it,  and  place  it 
within  easy  reaeh  during  cold  weather. 
These  hives  on  being  raised  to  ascertain  their 
weight  seem  as  heavy  as  immense  stones. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  colonies  being 
light  in  stores,  Imt  not  much  about  their  hav- 
ing too  much.  Last  spring  1  did  not  open 
the  hives  until  warm  weather  arriveil  and 
l)ees  were  flying  freely:  and,  to  my  surprise. 
I  found  the  tuves  fairly  Ijoiling  over  with 
l)ees  with  sealed  l)rood  galore,  new  white  wax 
at  the  tops  of  the  frames,  and  plenty  of  seal- 
ed honey  in  sight.  I  had  honey  sealed  in 
sections  during  apple-bloom — something  I 
never  had  liefore.  These  colonies  have  aver- 
aged over  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  colo- 
ny, anil  not  an  iileal  season  either. 

Now.  in  conclusion  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  bees  will  Imild  up  in  spring  just  accord-- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  stores  in  sight:  and  if 
plenty  has  been  supplied  the  fall  previous, 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the  hives  be- 
ing full  of  bees  when  wanted,  without  coax- 
ing them  with  daily  applications  of  syrup. 
Tampering  with  hees  in  early  spring  results 
in  far  more  liarm  than  good.  By  all  means 
see  that  your  bees  have  plenty  of  well-ripen- 
ed stores  for  winter:  pack  them  well  with 
good  porous  material,  and  leave  them  alone 
until  warm  weather  arrives:  and  if  the  colo- 
nies are  kept  together,  and  anj'  honey  to 
gather,  thev  will  surelv  get  it. 

Nisbet,  Pa. 


GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    IN 
WINTERING. 


CELLAR 


AVhy  Air  in   3Iotion  in   a   Cellar   Lowers 

the  Teni])eratnre  inside  the  Hives;  the 

Limitations  of  a  Thermometer. 

BY   C.    A.    OLMSTEAD. 

About  your  bees  in  the  cellar  you  say,  p. 
143,  "We  put  a  small  electric  fan  in  the  door- 
way and  let  it  run  for  an  hour  or  two,  when, 
presto  I  the  temperature  dropped,  and  the 
bees  stopped  buzzing. ' '  Further.  ' '  Of  course 
a  blast  of  air  does  not  change  the  tempera- 
ture: but  if  the  air  in  any  part  of  the  cellar 
is  lowered"  (you  prolmbly  meant  lower)  "it 
will  tend  to  equalize  the  temperature." 
Now,  I  suppose,  the  idea  you  meant  to  con- 
vey is  that,  while  the  air  in  motion  was  no 
lower  in  temperature,  it  caused  a  rapid  cir- 
culation of  air  from  one  compartment  to  the 
other:  that  yours  is  a  large  cellar  partitioned 
off.  one  room  within  another,  so  to  speak, 
and    that    tha    air   in   the    bee-compartment 


stood  at  near  70°  while  that  in  the  outer  or 
adjoining  rooms  or  compartments  stood  at 
60  or  perh.aps  lower:  that  the  fan  merely 
forced  the  cooler  air  into  the  l)ee-room,  and 
the  wai'm  air  out.  very  much  as  if  one  had 
a  gallon  of  boiling  water  from  which  he 
took  a  quart  and  then  put  in  its  place  a  (piart 
of  cold  water. 

Now,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  In  your 
article  you  seem  to  want  it  understood  that 
it  was  the  change  of  air  that  caused  them  to 
quiet  down,  for  you  say,  "Now,  mind  you, 
the  temperature  had  not  changed  one  degree, 
lint  the  air  iras  eliangcd.  and Jreshened  up.'" 
Just  above  this  statement  you  say  (fourth 
line),  "jjrestol  the  temperature  dropped" 
(sixth  line),  "the  temperature  went  down  no 
lower  than  62°"  (fifteenth  line),  "and  re- 
duced the  temperature."  This  looks  as  if 
you  were  willing  to  concede  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  lowered  somewhat  on  this  day 
— pi'oljably  eight  degrees. 

On  this  day  you  may  have  thought  it  due 
to  the  combineil  influence  of  fresh  air  and  a 
lower  temperature:  but  when  Sunday  came, 
and  the  air  outside,  that  which  you  forced  in 
with  the  fan.  was  no  cooler  than  that  in  the 
bee-cellar,  you  seem  to  have  been  convinced 
beyond  a  iloulit  that  it  was  fresh  air  and 
nothing  else  th;it  quieted  them. 

Now,  while  you  are  right  in  saying  that 
air  in  motion — or  that  in  effect — is  no  colder 
than  the  same  air  when  (luiet,  you  must  not 
for  a  minute  think  that  the  effect  is  not  ma- 
terially different,  for  it  is.  You  look  at  the 
thermometer  and  draw  your  conclusions 
from  it:  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon:  in  fact,  it  does  not  have  a  fair  show. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  blast  of  air 
lowered  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  or  not. 
The  question  is,  "Did  it  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  inside  of  the  hives'.'"  or,  per- 
haps, more  properly,  did  it  cool  off  the  bees? 
/  say  it  did.  Don't  understand  me  as  think- 
ing that  the  lilast  was  cooler  than  the  same 
air  was  before  it  was  set  in  motion,  for  it  was 
not:  liut  it  evaporated  the  moisture  on  and 
around  the  bees:  and  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  that  evaporation  is  attended  by  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature. 

I  have  asked  many  people  why  they  used  a 
fan.  They  say  it  cools  them,  and  in  this  they 
are  right:  but  when  asked  how  or  why  it  iloes 
so,  nearly  every  one  says,  "Ohl  it  makes 
such  a  cool  breeze;"  or,  "The  wind  from 
the  fan  is  cold,"  and  similar  explanations, 
when  it  really  is  only  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  on  their  skin  that  is  cooling.  They 
might  fan  a  perfectly  dry  surface  until  the 
cows  come  home,  and  the  temperature  would 
be  the  same.  How  is  it  in  July,  when  bees 
by  the  thousand  are  fanning  to  keep  up  a  cir- 
culation of  air?  Is  it  for  purifying  the  air 
inside  of  the  hive,  or  to  i-ool  it?  1  say  it  is 
to  keep  the  temperature  down,  which  is  ac- 
complished, in  many  instances,  only  by  evap- 
oration. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  ventilation,  and 
do  not  doubt  that  the  pure  air  in  your  case 
might  have  helped:  but  I  believe  if  you  hatl 
had  some  other  way  of  lowering  the  temper- 
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aturo  it  woukl  have  done  just  as  well,  and  I 
guess  better. 

I  wonder  bow  it  woukl  do  to  have  part  of 
the  Hoor  abocc  them  of  metal  on  which  one 
could  put  ice.  Of  course,  a  drainage-pipe 
would  l)e  needed  to  carry  otf  the  water  from 
said  metal  floor,  then  in  cold  weather  t-over 
with  sawdust.  But  we  may  never  have  an- 
other winter  like  this. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  temperature  for  a 
l)ee-cellar.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  anywhere  from  38.  possil)ly  35  to 
55,  according  to  the  atmospheric  condition 
of  the  cellar.  If  a  cellar  ))e  very  dry  a  low 
temperature  will  do:  liut  if  damp  it  must  be 
kept  up.  In  December.  45  might  he  right, 
while  iu  February  50  or  55  might  be  best  for 
the  same  cellar,  or  vice  versa.  Dampness  in 
a  cellar  does  not  necessarily  injure  l)ees:  but 
moisture  inside  of  the  hives  does.  Now,  I 
.suppose  some  are  thinking.  "Yes,  how  nice 
it  is  to  have  the  hives  dry  and  sweet  inside! 
but  how  ai'e  we  to  secure  such  a  condition?" 

The  first  move  toward  it  is,  not  to  let  the 
moisture  get  into  the  hives  to  any  extent. 
The  second  is.  to  provide  means  for  its  es- 
cape if  it  is  there.  Moisture  in  a  hive  can 
not  be  dispelleil  only  as  it  is  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  colony,  as  long  as  the  hive  has 
a  sealed  cover.  Leaving  the  bottoms  off 
helps  some,  but  the  many  disadvantages  due 
to  it,  and  the  piling  of  hives  up  zigzag  style, 
as  you  have  advised,  more  than  offsets  the 
little  gained. 

One  can  not  put  them  in  as  you  advise 
without  ifdkiug  them.  They  take  more 
room.  If  one  colony  becomes  uneasy  the 
Ijees  crawl  over  and  into  adjoining  hives  and 
stir  them  up  also.  Any  tlisturl)ance  of  one 
hive  is  transmitted  to  all  in  the  same  pile,  or 
as  many  as  are  on  the  same  scantling:  and 
when  ready  to  be  taken  out  it  is  "just  awful "' 
the  way  they  crawl  out  and  all  over  the 
hives  just  as  soon  as  a  few  have  l)een  taken 
oft",  and  the  rest  disturbetl  l)y  the  jarring. 
To  get  rid  of  the  moisture  in  the  hives,  just 
cover  the  frames  with  a  thickness  of  cloth, 
l)urlap,  or.  better,  a  piece  of  carpet:  then  a 
thickness  of  paper,  over  which  lay  another 
cloth.  If  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  hive 
the  paper  should  not  be  used.  If  the  colony 
is  small  a  thin  cushion  over  all  is  needed. 
Leave  the  l)ottoms  on:  set  the  first  one  on  a 
box  or  .short  blocks,  never  on  long  scantling. 
Pile  up  with  sticks  between.  Half  an  inch  is 
enough. 

These  directions  are  for  bees  put  iu  when 
they  ought  to  be,  which  is  just  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  fly  in  search  of  honey,  and 
seem  to  be  in  a  semi-dormant  condition. 
Here  this  occurs  the  last  of  October  anil  first 
part  of  December,  depending  on  the  colony. 

I  have  said  something  about  not  letting 
the  moisture  get  into  the  hives.  By  this  I 
mean  put  them  in  early,  or  at  least  at  a 
time  when  the  combs  and  hives  are  thorough- 
ly dry  if  possilile.  When  the  bees  have  lie- 
come'  settled  for  winter,  a  flight  two  weeks 
later  is  of  no  particular  value  to  them  pro- 
viding they  have  Ijeen  in  the  proper  ({uar- 
tei's.     But  if   they  pass  that  —  two  or  more 


weeks  in  cold  damp  (juarters  they  are  pretty 
likely  to  l)e  in  a  ct)ndition  that  makes  a 
flight  desirable  liefore  putting  them  in  the 
cellar. 

This  is  not  mere  theory  or  guesswork,  for 
the  early  cellaring  of  l)ees  has  ceased  to  be 
even  an  experiment  with  me:  and  while  on 
this  sul)ject  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  question  of  who  was  the  first  one  to  ail- 
vocate  the  early  cellaring  of  bees.  In  your 
eilitorials  you  speak  of  it  as  Hutchinson's 
plan,  or  idea:  and  while  he  is  now  an  advo- 
cate of  it  (for  he  is  quick  to  know  a  good 
thing),  if  you  will  turn  to  the  Revieic  for 
November.  1005.  page  33'2.  you  will  see  that 
I  sent  him  an  article  a  year  earlier  (see  date 
of  article),  advocating  it  and  stating  my 
reasons  for  so  iloing.  These  conclusions  had 
been  reached  after  several  experiments  made 
by  putting  in  a  part  of  my  bees  on  the  flrst 
of  November,  and  the  rest  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  early-cellared  ones  always  come 
out  best.     Among  those    that   I   put    in  the 


Be  proud  of  your  swollen  eyel 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that  counts 
It's  how  did  you  tiyht— and  why'r 

Edmond  Vance  Ccoke. 


last  of  October  or  first  of  November,  1904. 
were  ten  that  I  hauled  six  miles  and  took 
them  right  from  the  wagon  to  the  cellar. 
They  wintered  perfectly.  All  of  my  bees 
were  in  before  Nov.  15,  and  ncme  had  a 
flight  until  taken  out  in  March  and  April, 
ami  I  think  the  loss  was  not  two  per  cent. 
I  took  ten  colonies  out  March  15.  and  all 
went  lovely.  I  shall  try  more  this  spring. 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  set 
bees  out  early  in  March,  but  I  think  that,  if 
they  are  at  "all  restless,  they  are  better  otf 
out"  than  in.  The  idea  held  by  many,  that 
thev  are  more  sensitive   to   cold   after  l)eing 
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iu  the  cc-llar  is  all  bosh.  Is  there  the  slightest 
reason  why  a  bee  that  has  spent  four  months 
in  a  nice  irar)u.  dry  plaee.  and  is  bright  and 
healthy,  can  not  stand  a  siulden  drop  in  the 
temperature  a  good  deal  better  than  one 
that  has  spent  most  of  its  vitality  in  keeping 
warm?  I  saj-.  no.  and  I  shall  put  some  out 
when  the  first  warm  days  of  March  come, 
and  leave  them  out.  I  wish  others  would 
try  a  few  and  see  how  it  works.  Mind  you, 
I  mean  healthv  ones. 
East  Blou]ufield,  N.  Y. 

[Having  read  over  very  carefully  all  you 
say,  I  do  not  see  very  much  in  your  general 
philosophy  to  criticise,  on  the  subject  of  3 
change  of  air.  Indeed,  I  think  I  can  agree 
with  most  of  your  propositions  if  not  all  of 
them. 

In  quoting  Mr.  Hutchinson  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  was  the  first  or  only  advocate 
of  early  setting  in.  I  merely  referred  to 
him  as  being  the  most  prominent  advocate 
of  the  practice  at^he  time. — Ed.] 


DARK-GREEN  HONEY. 

VV^ill  you  kindly  tell  me  whence  came  my 
dai'k-green  honey?  The  time  of  this  houey- 
llow  was  the  latter  part  of  July,  at  about  the 
height  of  the  linden  l)lossom:  and  I  had  sup- 
posed that  they  were  the  source,  but  I  noticed 
iu  the  Aug.  loth  Gleanings  your  report  of 
I  he  clear  white  houey  you  cut  from  your  lit- 
tle hives,  and  I  concluded  that  I  was  wrong. 
The  amount  gathered  of  the  green  honey 
was  large — as,  for  example,  in  75  lbs.  extract- 
ed from  3  hives  there  was  about  62  lbs.  of  the 
green  honey;  the  remainder  was  like  that  of 
earlier  in  the  season — clear  amber  yellow. 
Tlie  fiavor  of  the  dark-green  honey  is  very 
delicious — better  than  any  except  the  apple- 
Ijlossom  honey  of  the  very  early  part  of  the 
sea.son.  My  neighbor,  with  20  hives,  has 
about  the  same  proportion  also. 

Boston,  Mass.  Art.  Stone. 

[The  honey  from  sweet  clover  has  a  slight- 
ly gi-eeuish  tinge,  but  not  a  "dark  green." 
It  is  p'issil)le  your  bees  might  have  gathered 
the  honey  in  question  from  this  source. 
When  mixetl  with  other  honey,  sweet  clover 
lias  a  very  tine  fiavor,  and  might  Ije  classed 
tjy  some  as  quite  green,  and  by  others  as 
only  slightly  so.  I  c*an  scarcely  conceive  of 
any  honey  being  a  dark  green  unless  the 
bees  gathered  consideral)le  Paris  green  that 
had  been  used  as  a  spray;  but  in  that  case 
the  honev.  of  course,  would  be  poisonous. — 
Ed.] 


BUILDING  UP  A  WEAK  COLONY  IN  THE  FALL. 

Would  you  expect  a  weak  colony  of  i)ees 
placed  over  a  very  strong  colony  to  build  up 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  as  successfully  as  in 
the  spring?  or  would  the  bees  kill  the  queen 
and  the  bees  of  the  weak  colony?  I  placeil 
a  weak  colony  over  a  strong  one.  and  they 
killed  the  queen  and  bees. 

Springfield,  Mo.         E.  W.  Alexander. 

[The  results  in  the  fall,  perhaps,  would 
not  be  quite  the  equal  of  those  iu  early 
spring:  but  when  I  hear  a  report  of  a  queen 
being  immediately  killed,  and  the  bees,  I 
feel  satisfied  that  some  important  detail  of 
direction  was  not  carefully  followed.  Prob- 
ably in  your  case  the  two  sets  of  bees  were 
put  together  so  that  either  one  or  both  lots 
of  bees  were  more  or  less  disturljed.  See 
the  article  by  E.  W.  Alexander  of  Delanson, 
N.  Y.,  on  this  subject  on  p.  1357  of  this  issue. 
—Ed.]  

a  cement  bee-cellar    built  in   a  .sand- 
BANK. 

I  have  built  a  fine  bee-cellar  and  bee- 
house.  The  material  cost  $300  for  lumber 
and  cement,  $65  for  brick  in  the  walls;  20 
feet  square,  one  foot  thick,  built  iu  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bee-yaril  iu  a  gravel  and  sand-bank. 
I  had  the  riglit  material  in  the  hole  to  build 
the  wall  without  drawing  any  sand  or  gravel. 
It  is  8  feet  deep.  I  shall  use  a  tackle  to  let 
the  hives  down,  four  at  a  time,  through  the 
floor.  I  have  stairs  to  go  down.  I  have  five 
ventilators,  one  on  each  corner,  one  in  the 
center  of  the  roof,  12x22  inches  square,  i 
used  hard  oak  sills,  8X10  inches  square. 
There  is  a  cement  wall  to  the  top  of  the  sills, 
inside;  building  is  eight  feet  high;  four  win- 
dows in  the  center  of  each  side;  roof,  four- 
feet  slant;  roof  of  paroid,  lined  inside  with 
red  rope  siding,  ploweil  and  grooved,  6  inches 
wide,  painted  on  the  four  sides  red,  with 
blue  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  I  can  put 
in  56  hives.  I  built  it  myself,  or  it  would 
have  cost  about  $500  dollars.  Carpenters 
here  want  $4.00  a  day.  J.  W.  Utter. 

Amity,  N.  Y. 

A  COLONY  THAT  CONTINUALLY  RAISES  QUEEN- 
CELLS. 

I  have  a  queenless  hive  that  keeps  on 
raising  queen-cells.  The  queens  hatch  out 
all  right;  but  when  I  give  them  a  frame  of 
brood  they  will  raise  queen-cells  again.  They 
have  been  doing  this  for  two  months  without  a 
miss,  and  there  has  never  been  an  egg  laid 
in  the  hive,  that  I  have  seen.  Can  you  ex- 
plain? 

There  has  been  plenty  of  drones  ever  since 
spring.  The  bees  have  made  a  living  every 
day  this  summer.  There  has  not  been  an 
egg  laid  in  the  hive  since  the  first  of  June,  so 
there  are  no  fertile  workers. 

Salem,  N.  J.  Henry  Bassett. 

[At  first  sight  this  looks  like  a  case  of  lay- 
ing workers;  but  when  you  say  the  queens 
hatch  out  of  the  cells,  that  throws  that  sup- 
position out  of  consideration.  I  give  it  up. 
—Ed.] 
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MATING    OF   QUEEN   WITNESSED, 

We  just  witnessed  the  mating  of  a  queen, 
and  I  thought  I  would  report  the  same.  It 
is  the  tirst  instance  where  we  had  a  chance 
to  obsei've  the  matter  so  closely.  In  a  few 
previous  instances  we  thought  we  saw  copula- 
tion take  place,  but  could  hardly  swear  to  it 
if  we  had  been  called  upon  to  do  so.  In  the 
latter  instance  it  occurred  in  a  yard  of  baby 
nuclei.  The  (|ueen  was  Hying  about  live 
feet  from  the  ground;  halt  a  dozen  di'ones 
were  in  pursuit,  and  the  noise  made  with 
their  high  keynote  would  remind  one  of  a 
young  cyclone  condensed  into  a  two-inch 
gas-pipe.  It  seems  that  every  bit  of  life  and 
energy  of  the  drone  were  concentrated  in 
his  wings.  Almost  immediately  after  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  queen  and  drones,  copulation 
took  place,  and  I  after  them.  The  impetus 
of  the  queen  carried  both  about  twenty  feet, 
when  they  dropped  to  the  ground,  just  an 
arm's  length  the  other  side  of  a  barbed-wire 
fence.  The  ((ueen  was  a  leather-colored  one. 
We  wanted  t<j  pick  up  both  queen  and  drone: 
but  before  we  coukl  catch  hold  of  the  (}ueen 
she  had  torn  loose  and  skipped  away.  The 
drone  was  dead.  The  whole  thing  from 
start  to  finish  went  like  a  streak  of  light- 
ning. 

Tnere  also  came  under  our  observation  a 
case  where  a  queen  was  gone  on  her  wed- 
ding-Hight  for  two  hours,  and  then  returned 
all  right,  mated.  We  thought  to  ourselves 
that  that  old  lady  must  have  started  for  Eu- 
rope on  her  wedding-tour. 

THE     ADVANTAGE     OF     HAVING     BEES    SCAT- 
TERED  IN   DIFFERENT   YARDS. 

Our  yards  which  did  so  well  last  season 
are  doing  practically  nothing  this  year;  and 
those  not  doing  so  well  last  season  are  doing 
well  this  season.  It  appears  that  basswood 
does  not  yield  in  all  localities.  This  season 
we  have  two  yai'ds  which  are  35  miles  apart. 
Both  liave  basswood,  but  it's  only  the  one 
location  where  it  is  yielding  any  surplus  to 
amount  to  any  thing.  H.  G.  QuiuiN. 

Bellevue,  Ohio.  Julv  6. 


CHICKENS   THAT  WILL    NOT    EAT    LIVE    BEES; 
PROFITS  IN   BOTH   POULTRY  AND  BEES. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  pen  of  Mr.  Hille- 
l>rand"s  chickens,  page  868.  I  think  such 
chickens  could  be  trained  to  snap  up  the 
black  drones  and  leave  the  yellow  ones.  My 
chickens  run  in  the  bee-yard,  Init  they  will 
not  touch  a  live  bee,  drone  or  otherwise. 
They  visit  the  hive-entrances  and  pick  up 
the  dead  l^ees  in  front,  but  I  never  saw  one 
molest  a  live  bee,  except  one  very  inexperi- 
enced chick.  It  will  not  do  so  again.  It 
tiled  as  a  result  of  the  encounter.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  trapped  some  drones  and  tried 
to  feed  them  to  the  chickens  next  morning. 
Those  that  were  too  chilled  to  move  were 
snapped  up  (juickly;  but  the  drones  that 
were  a])le  to  crawl  were  not  touched. 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  now  going  on 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  apiculture 
and  poultry  cnilture  as  a  money-making  pur- 
suit, I  can  say  that  there  is  money  in  both. 


The  trouble  is,  too  many  bee-keepers  handle 
poultry  as  too  many  poultry-men  keep  bees 

This  is  said  to  be  the  poorest  season  for 
honey  in  twenty  years  in  this  region.  The- 
fields  were  white  with  clover;  but  on  account 
of  the  drouth  there  was  no  nectar.  The- 
drouth  has  been  completely  broken,  but  the 
clover  is  killed  out.  D.  D.  Downing. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


ALFALFA  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  note  that  Dr.  Miller  expresses  considera- 
ble agitation,  due  to  my  statement  that  al- 
falfa is  a  nectar-bearing  plant  in  this  State, 
and  asks  for  an  explanation.  At  one  time  I 
had  decided  to  omit  alfalfa  from  the  list  of 
honey-producing  plants,  especially  as  very 
few  farmers,  even  if  they  grow  it,  ever  per- 
mit it  to  blossom.  However,  I  had  occasion 
to  inspect  it  where  it  was  sown  on  the  banks- 
of  the  C!umberlaud  Valley  R.  R.  to  keep  the- 
banks  from  washing  away,  and  it  did  well 
where  other  plants  would  have  found  it  too' 
dry.  It  was  in  full  bloom,  and  several 
species  of  buttertiies  and  skippers  as  well  as- 
bum  lile-bees  and  honey-bees  were  on  its- 
blossoms.  It  is  true  I  did  not  see  many 
honey-bees,  but  this  was  probably  because  it 
was  some  distance  from  an  apiary,  and  the 
sweet  clover  had  come  into  blossom,  and 
the  common  white  clover  was  still  producing" 
nectar. 

1  know  that  the  plants  also  formed  well- 
developed  seeds,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
insects  would  not  have  worked  on  them,  and 
perfect  seeds  would  not  have  developed,  if 
they  were  not  producing  either  nectar  or 
pollen  to  feed  the  insects.  I  hope  to  know 
more  about  this  by  next  year. 

H.  A.  Surface. 
Pres.  Pa.  State  Bee-keepers'  Asso. 

Harrisljurg,  Pa.,  Aug.  13. 


GETTING   BEES  OVt  OF  TREES. 

I  want  to  indorse  A.  I.  Mills'  plan  of  get- 
ting bees  out  of  buildings,  page  837.  It  is 
well  to  give  a  young  (lueen  as  well  as  the 
comb  of  l)rood.  In  three  days  take  the 
bee-escape  off  and  insert  a  glass  tube  in  its 
place — a  ten-inch  one,  the  kind  used  for 
water-gauges.  I  take  bees  out  of  trees  when 
the  owner  of  the  land  forbids  cutting  the 
trees,  antl  where  it  is  impossible  to  save  the 
bees  on  account  of  rough  gulches  or  bluffs. 
This  tube  inserted  in  place  of  the  escape  al- 
lows enough  bees  to  return  to  supply  water 
and  nurse  brood  until  hatched.  In  30  or  35 
days  take  out  the  tube  and  the  Ijees  will  do 
the  rest. 

HALF-INCH   STARTERS. 

B.  J.  H(jlden,  page  831,  will  have  success 
with  one-inch  starters  if  he  uses  a  ^-in.  comb- 
guide  like  that  used  in  the  old  style  of  all- 
wood  frames.  Fasten  your  foundation  to 
the  side;  have  your  hive  level.  I  never  use 
any  thing  Init'  inch  stuff  in  all  my  brood- 
frames.  I  put  inch  starters  in  sections,  with 
i  inch  in  bottom  side.    I  always  have  success. 

Kingscreek,  N.  C.  G-"W.  Keller. 
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Woe  onto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbor  drink,  that 
puttest  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken 
also.— Hab.  3:  ib. 

THE     CHARACTER     OF     THE     ENE.MY    WE     .\RE 
FIGHTING. 

Some  months  ago,  learning  that  the  Chica- 
go Record-Herald  had  spent  about  a  (|uarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars  in  equipping  Wellman 
on  a  voj^age  to  the  North  Pole,  I  su Inscribed 
for  it  in  order  to  have  daily  news  in  regard 
to  the  "air-ship."  As  I  have  another  daily, 
printed  nearer ^horne,  I  simply  glanced  over 
the  Record-Herald  to  find  something  about 
the  air-ship.  Of  course,  my  eye  incidentally 
struck  on  other  items,  and  I  pretty  soon  de- 
cided the  Record-Herald  was  not  particular- 
ly a  temperance  paper.  Along  about  the 
first  of  August  an  item  of  news  with  big 
headlines  almost  took  me  off  my  feet  (figura- 
tively, you  know),  and  it  was  not  about  the 
air-ship  either.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  pre- 
serve the  headings.  I  clipped  out  the  article 
and  hustled  it  off  to  competent  friends  of 
temperance,  demanding  that  the  truth  be 
speedily  brought  to  light.  Here  is  a  part  of 
the  clipping  from  the  Record-Herald  that 
shook  me  up  so  badly: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  6. — Drifting  toward  bank- 
ruptcy at  the  rate  of  $3000  a  day,  $21,000  a  week,  or 
$109,500  a  year,  is  the  fate  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  a 
commonwealth  of  S.^.ikk)  people,  and  the  largest  city  in 
the  Sunflower  State.  This  condition  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  after 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Attorney-General  Trick- 
ett  some  months  ago. 

Of  course,  I  knew  something  of  the  way 
Gen.  Trickett  had  been  putting  on  the  lid  in 
Kansas  City;  but  the  idea  that  enfon-ing  the 
law  was  going  to  produce  bankruptcy  at 
such  a  rate  was  astounding.  Let  us  now 
read  some  more  of  that  wonderful  news  item 
from  the  Recoi'd-Herald: 

Previous  to  Mr.  Trickett's  appointment  no  other 
city  in  Kansas  enjoyed  such  prosperity  as  Kansas 
City.  The  police,  fire,  street,  and  other  departments 
compared  favorably  with  a  city  twice  its  size.  Now 
the  police  force  has  been  cut  in  two,  the  fire  depart- 
ment reduced,  and  the  street  department  practically 
abolished.  And  that  is  not  the  worst.  At  present, 
employees  of  the  city  find  themselves  unable  to  cash 
their  pay-checks. 

There  are  some  funny  things  about  this 
piece  of  news  ( ? )  and  you  want  to  read  it 
carefully.  No  doubt  that  Kansas  City  here- 
tofore has  had  an  enormous  police  force  —  a 
police  force  that  would  compare  well  with 
other  cities  of  twice  the  size  as  stated  above: 
but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  before  heard  of  a 
city's  prosperity  being  weighed  by  the  size 
of  its  police  force.  No  wonder  Mr.  Trickett 
cut  the  police  force  in  two;  and  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if  it  did  also  reduce  the 
number  needed  to  run  the  fire  department: 


but  I  could  not  well  umlerstand  how  these 
two  items  should  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  city  bankrupt  or  preventing  it  from  pay- 
ing its  honest  debts  to  its  employees.  We 
shall  have  something  more  about  this  later. 
Let  us  now  have  a  little  more  from  this 
special  news  (?)  item: 

•Until  three  months  ago  no  effort  was  made  to  en- 
force the  prohibition  law.  Saloons  were  not  licensed, 
but  each  saloon-keeper  paid  regularly  into  the  city 
treasury  a  fine  ranging  from  $30  to  $50  a  month  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  location  of  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. Prom  the  200  "  joints,"  as  they  were  termed, 
the  city  received  enough  income  to  put  it  on  "  Easy 
Street." 

Yes,  they  ai-e  probably  correct  in  their 
statement  that,  until  within  two  months,  no- 
body thought  it  was  a  possible  thing  to  en- 
force law  and  close  the  saloons  in  Kansas 
CUty,  Kan.  Yet  notice  the  cold-blooded 
cheek  with  which  the  Record-Herald  item 
tells  us  that  the  city  was  kept  going  nicely — 
yes,  on  "  Easy  Street" — by  letting  the  saloons 
go  on  pi'ovided  they  would  pay  the  officers 
"hush  money  " *  to  the  amount  of  $20  to  $50 
a  month  according  to  the  size.  As  there 
were  over  200  joints  this  made  quite  a  little 
income,  and  everything  was  lovely.  I  might 
tell  you,  incidentally,  that,  besides  the  200 
saloons,  there  were  at  least  another  hundred 
illegal  "gambling-dens"  that,  when  Mr. 
Trickett  "got  a  going,"  were  all  cleaned  out. 
No  wonder  halj  the  number  of  policemen 
could  "do  the  work."  Some  of  you  may 
blame  me  for  holding  this  Chicago  daily — in 
fact,  the  leading  Chicago  daily,  it  has  been 
called— responsible  for  communications  sent 
in.  Had  there  been  some  name  signed  at  the 
bottom  to  tell  who  was  responsible  for  this 
article  it  might  have  relieved  them  some- 
what. I  hope  the  time  is  soon  coming 
when  the  reading  people  of  our  land  will 
hold  the  editors  and  publishers  of  all  jour- 
nals responsible  for  what  they  place  in  their 
columns. 

The  end  of  this  strange  story  is  as  follows: 

With  the  abolishment  of  the  joints,  and  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law,  the  city  is  in  such 
straits  that  retrenchment  in  every  department  has 
become  necessary;  but  even  with  the  present  reduc- 
tions a  huge  deficit  is  accumulating  daily.  The  city 
at  present  is  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $4, ,575,000.  It 
requires  $225,000  to  meet  expenses,  and  its  income 
from  all  sources  in  only  $112,000  yearly. 

Well,  $4,575,000  is  a  big  pile  of  money,  es- 
pecially when  you  are  in  debt  that  much. 
Until  1  read  these  figures  I  had  an  idea  that 
the  article  had  at  least  a  semblance  of  truth 
about  it;  but  I  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  was  in  debt  almost 
$5,000,000,  and  getting  deeper  in  debt  every 

*  Now,  friends,  we  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  this 
iniciuitous  business.  This  individual  (we  could  hard- 
ly call  him  an  ofticial)  who  collected  the  hush  money 
from  those  illegal  joints  did  actually  obtain  for  the 
city  something  over  $io.ooo  a  month;  but  he  turned 
over  only  a  part  of  it.  Why  should  he?  The  whole 
thing  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  sort  of  highway 
robbery  legalized  by  custom,  and  he  probably  reasoned 
that  the  man  who  did  the  dirty  work  was  entitled  to  a 
slice;  besides,  the  size  of  this  slice  he  could  fix  him- 
self. What  was  to  hinder  or  who  was  to  hinder?  And 
yet  the  Record-Herald  recommended  this  plan  of  do- 
ing business.  Yes,  it  is  the  fashion,  or,  rather,  it  «'«s 
the  fashion  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  a  lot  of 
other  large  cities;but  God  forbid  that  such  a  "fashion" 
should  long  continue  in  this  country  of  onrx. 
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day  as  a  consequence  of  starting  out  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  State.  As  the  i-esult  of 
my  protest,  and  perhaps  that  of  similar  let- 
ters (for  this  article  was  copied  in  other  pa- 
pers, and,  indeed,  the  intentio?i  was  to  have 
it  scattered  bi-oadcast,  especially  by  papers 
of  that  kind),  for  it  seems  others  took  it  up 
as  well  as  myself,  and  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion was  made.  I  soon  learned  that,  in- 
stead of  Kansas  City  having  a  population  of 
only  55,000,  as  the  Eecord-Herahl  gives  it,  it 
has*  between  80, 000  and  100, 000.  The  Kansas 
City  titar  says: 

When  Mr.  Rose  was  reelected  mayor  he  appointed  a 
host  of  "ex-.iointists,"  samblers,  thug-s.  and  bums  to 
serve  on  the  police  force.  This  was  done  for  their  po- 
litical support.  The  council  refused  to  confirm  these 
appointments,  and  they  could  not  draw  pay  from  the 
city.  They  were  paid,  however,  from  the  collection 
from  the  "  joints  "  until  the  "  joints  "  were  put  out  of 
business,  when  their  x^ay  stopped.  Most  of  these  have 
now  quit. 

I  gather  further  from  the  Star  and  other 
periodicals  sent  me  that  this  same  Mayor 
Rose  had  the  jail  so  full  of  criminals  that 
they  were  making  plans  to  enlarge  it.  Read 
the  following  clipping: 

There  are  now  no  prisoners  in  the  West  .Side  city 
jail.  The  doors  of  the  cells  stand  open  as  thousih  they 
had  given  up  their  victims  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
old  rock  pile  in  the  rear  of  the  jail  on  North  James 
street  looks  nefflected  and  abandoned.  The  hammers 
and  shovels  are  loose  on  the  handles  and  covered  with 
dust. 

It  is  said  that  law  enforcement  brought  about  this 
radical  change.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  city  jail 
and  stockade  were  so  crowded  city  officials  were  con- 
sidering plans  of  enlarging  them.  A  rock  quarry  was 
established  so  as  to  find  means  to  employ  the  large 
number  of  prisoners  who  crowded  the  roclf  pile  stock- 
ade. This  was  when  200  open  "  joints."  many  gam- 
bling-houses and  other  unlawful  places  ran  in  defiance 
of  law.  It  was  before  C.  W.  Trickett,  the  assistant 
ttorney-gf-neral,  who  enforces  the  law  in  Wyandotte 
County,  began  his  crusade. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  reducing  the  amount  of  crimes,"  said  a  West 
Side  city  official  this  morning.  "The  city  is  about 
rid  of  the  large  number  of  crooks  and  criminals  who 
frequented  joints  and  gambling-houses.  Practically 
everybody,  except  some  of  the  law-breakers,  is  happy 
ovpr  the  change." 

"I  discharged  two  city  guards  this  morning  who 
have  been  employed  guarding  prisoners  at  the  rock 
pile,"  said  Joseph  Laughlin,  acting  mayor.  "Their 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  We  are  getting  good 
fast.  We  will  soon  get  the  city  on  a  basis  where  it 
can  live  within  its  revenue  and  a  number  of  other 
changes  to  be  made." 

Again,  read  the  report  below,  from  a  clip- 
ping dated  Sept.  14: 

Twice  in  one  week  this  banner  prohibition  city  of 
the  world,  with  its  100,000  population,  has  passed  a 
whole  twenty-four  hours'  day  without  an  arrest  or  a 
crime  discoverable  by  the  vigilant  police  department. 
Never  in  all  her  history  in  recent  years  has  such  a 
record  been  achieved.  Monday  and  Thursday  were 
the  two  crimeless  days,  and  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings  there  was  absolutely  "  nothing  doing  "  in 
Judge  Sims'  court.  It  is  the  silent  tribute  of  events 
to  the  victory  of  Attorney  Trickett  over  the  former 
law-breakers  of  this  community. 

In  police  court  this  morning  Attorney  Ralph  Nelson 
informed  Judge  J.  T.  Sims  that  there  had  been  no  ar- 
rests reported  and  the  "docket"  was  clear.  Here  is 
Judge  Sims'  response,  as  given  by  the  Star  reporter: 

"What!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  this  city  of 
8.=>,000  people  we  are  getting  so  good  that  not  a  single 
arrest  has  been  made  in  twenty-four  hours':-"  Judge 
Sims  asked  in  surprise.  "  That  is  a  record-breaker ! 
After  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  largest  city  in  Kansas 
to  set  a  good  example  for  the  younger  and  smaller 
cities  that  have  been  subjected  to  temptations,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Topeka.  This  is  the  first  time 
for  many  years  that  there  has  not  been  an  arrest  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  no- 
ticed that  there  have  been  fewer  arrests  every  day." 


Before  C.  W.  Trickett  began  to  enforce  the  law 
there  were  from  ten  to  thirty  arrests  every  day.  He 
has  closed  more  than  200  "  joints,"  and  driven  many 
of  the  law-breakers  out  of  the  city. 

In  regard  to  the  debt  of  nearly  $5,000,000, 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  Aug.  8  gives  a  lot  of 
figures,  winding  up  as  follows: 

The  indebtedness  of  the  city,  outside  of  the  inter- 
nal-improvement bonds,  is  only  $838,000.  Its  bonded 
indebtedness  was  reduced  $166,427  last  year,  and  it  will 
be  reduced  again  this  year. 

Instead  of  being  on  the  "  verge  of  bankruptcy."  the 
metropolis  of  Kansas  is  awakening  to  an  era  of  unu- 
sual prosperity  and  develoment.  It  has  risen  above 
the  necessity  of  collecting  illicit  revenue  from  law- 
breakers to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  city  government, 
and  it  is  now  building  on  such  a  solid  foundation  that 
no  misrepresentations  can  retard  its  growth  or  affect 
its  stability. 

It  is  no  longer.a  "  commonwealth  of  5.5,000  people;" 
it  is  a  city  of  80,000  people,  and  its  representative  men 
say  that  within  ten  years  it  will  be  a  city  of  200,000 
people.  It  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  for  the 
Chicago  journalists  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  in  Kansas.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  the  people  of  that  State  have  had  to  deal  with 
conditions  "  verging  on  bankruptcy." 

If  the  object  of  this  attack  is  to  discredit  law  en- 
forcement in  Wyandotte  County,  the  foolishness  of  it 
should  soon  be  apparent  to  its  authors. 

When  the  story  was  headed  off  in  telling 
how  Col.  Trickett  had  got  the  city  into  del)t, 
another  report  was  started  by  the  liquor-pa- 
pers that: 

Assistant  Attorney  Tricketfs  work  has  been  ex- 
travagantly costly  to  the  municipality  and  Wyandotte 
County,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  State  to 
keep  it  up. 

In  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Trickett  speaks  as 
follows: 

So  far  my  effort  to  close  the  joints  in  Wyandotte 
County  have  cost  the  city,  county,  or  State  not  one 
cent.  On  the  contrary  it  has  placed  $1000  in  the  county 
treasury.  I  do  not  see  a  possibility  of  one  cent  being 
thrown  on  the  county.  I  have  avoided  jury  trials,  be- 
cause, if  the  jointist  is  acquitted  by  a  jury,  the  county 
must  pay  the  costs.  By  using  the  injunction  a  vastly 
different  result  is  obtained.  When  a  jointist  can  not 
disprove  a  charge,  the  court  will  fine  him.  The  liquor- 
men  do  not  fight  this  kind  of  case — they  go  into  court 
and  allow  the  injunction  to  be  made  permanent.  In 
these  cases  the  jointists  pay  the  costs  and  my  fee. 
The  men  who  were  tried  were  fined  and  the  costs 
charged  against  them.  T.  T.  Gregg,  who  was  charged 
with  violating  an  injunction,  paid  the  clerk  of  the 
common-pleas  court  $1000  last  week.  This  is  the  $1000 
that  is  now  in  the  county  treasury.  There  is  just  one 
way  that  the  county  can  be  put  to  an  expense  in  the 
matter  of  closing  joints.  That  is  for  the  county  com- 
missioners to  pardon  the  jointists  after  they  are  sent 
to  jail.  The  law  provides  that  the  costs  may  be 
thrown  on  the  county  if  the  jointist  is  not  compelled 
to  pay  them. 

The  Star  adds: 

Mr.  Trickett  has  obtained  fifty-seven  permanent  in- 
junctions, and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  jointist  or 
brewery  has  paid  the  costs  and  agreed  not  to  reopen 
his  place.  In  most  of  these  cases  bonds  were  given 
not  to  reopen  if  Mr.  Trickett  would  not  insist  on  a  fine 
being  imposed  on  the  jointist. 

"  The  brewers  are  paying  the  costs,  not  the  city  and 
State,"  said  a  West  Side  merchant  this  morning. 
"  They  have  lost  more  than  they  can  ever  accuse  the 
State  of  losing,  you  can  bet  on  that." 

Now  in  closing  let  us  see  what  the  Record- 
Herald  did  when  confronted  with  the  facts. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  but 
I  am  not.  Where  a  paper  makes  such  a  state- 
ment as  the  one  I  have  quoted,  with  big  head- 
lines, and  puts  it  on  the  first  page,  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  ought  to  put  in  some  sort  of 
apology,  say  like  this: 

"We  are  convinced  that  our  statements  in 
our  issue  of  Aug.  8,  in  regard  to  Kansas  City 
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befuiiiinu;    l);iiikLupt.  was  a  mistake,  and    a 
slander  on  Lnat  growing  city,"  «tc. 

The}'  did  not  say  any  thing  of  the  kind:  in 
fact,  they  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
former  editorial,  hut  they  did  pul)lisli  the 
following,  with  a  single  headline  as  I  give  it 
below: 

LIQUOR  LAWS  AND  A  CITY'S   PROSPERtTY. 

Statements  have  been  repeatedly  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  Kansas  City.  Kan.,  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  closing-  of  the  saloons  and  dives  as  the  result 
of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  State  prohibitory  laws. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  municipality  is  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because  of  the  los.s  of  the 
revenue  which  it  formerly  received  from  the  fines 
periodically  imposed  on  the  law-breakers. 

In  refutation  of  these  statements  an  interview  re- 
cently given  by  Attorney  C.  W.  Trickett,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  law-enforcement  movement,  is  unusual- 
ly interesting.  The  city  has  now.  he  says,  not  a  sin- 
gle saloon,  gambling-house,  nor  disorderly  resort. 
There  are  practically  no  empty  dwellings  in  the  city, 
and  the  only  vacant  business  places  are  those  former- 
ly used  by  the  "joints;"  indeed,  many  of  these  have 
already  been  rented.  Three  hundred  new  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
new  buildings  are  being  started  as  rapidly  as  ever. 
New  residents  arei^arriving,  and  real-estate  prices  are 
increasing,  Mr.  Trickett  adds  that  he  has  found  only 
two  men  who  claim  their  business  has  been  hurt— one 
an  ice-man  and  the  other  a  cigar-man,  who  sold  almost 
exclusively  to  the  dive-keepers,  and  who  had  signed 
bonds  for  a  number  of  them  which  he  will  have  to  pay. 

As  for  the  city's  financial  position,  he  says  the  reve- 
nue from  police-court  fines,  including  all  the  "  period- 
ical" fines,  was  less  than  $50,000  last  year,  or  only  a 
fifth  of  the  city's  ordinary  receipts,  while  a  new  as- 
sessment on  an  improved  basis  will  increase  the  rev- 
enue next  year  sufficiently  to  answer  all  the  city's 
needs. 

These  facts  deal  only  with  the  strictly  material  side 
of  the  question."  and  do  not  take  account  of  the  wider 
benefits  Kansas  City  has  received  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  and  from  the  introduction  of  a  new  spirit 
of  respect  for  the  law.  It  is  well  that  the  truth  has 
been  made  public  to  conteract  the  effect  of  former 
misstatements. 

In  closing  up  this  matter  in  regard  to  pro- 
hil)ition  in  Kansas  City,  let  me  repeat  what 
has  appeared  for  some  time  in  dozens  of  pa- 
pers, and  has  never  been  contradicted: 

As  an  economic  statement  of  what  prohibition  has 
done  for  Kansas,  take  this  one  item  out  of  scores  of 
others:  From  10.^  counties  in  Kansas,  only  21  have  any 
pauperism  in  them:  only  2.5nhave  poorhouses:  35  have 
their  jails  absolutely  empty:  37  have  no  criminal  cases 
on  their  docket. 

Now,  friends,  if  you  have  gone  through 
the  above  you  can  see  how  much  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  some  of  the  statements  in 
our  daily  papers,  especially  a  periodical  de- 
fending "the  "millionaire  brewers.  Jesus  said, 
"He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me;"  and 
in  times  such  as  we  are  having  here  in  Medi- 
na, not  only  should  every  individual  stand 
for  temperance,  purity,  and  righteousness, 
but  every  periodical  must  take  sides.  The 
one  who  has  iv^thing  to  say  when  a  conflict 
like  ours  is  going  on  may  be  counted  where 
I  counted  the  Record-Herald.  It  was  respon- 
sible for  the  big  headlines  over  that  article, 
if  for  nothing  else:  and,  by  the  way,  an  ef- 
fort to  trace  down  the  source  of  that  slander- 
ous report  showed  that  it  came  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  iyrot)ably  from  a  l^rewer  who 
has  been  exceedingly  active  there  in  getting 
out  statements  of  this  kind. 

A  communication  in  regard  to  Xenia,  O., 
has  recently  appeared  in  one  of  our  Medina 
papers;  and  an  investigation  would  probably 
show  that  manv  of  the  statements  there  are 


as  false  and  unwarranted  as  those  1  have 
given  you  al)out  Kansas  City.  Of  course,  we 
do  all  Wv'  can  to  coi'rect  such  falsehoods  after 
they  once  get  in  the  papers;  but  thousands 
of  people  who  read  them  never  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  real  truth  of  the  matter;*  and  even  here 
in  our  town  of  Medina  I  fear  there  are  a  gootl 
many  well-meaning  people  who  are  misled 
by  false  statements  slily  put  out  by  unscru- 
pulous brewers  and  liquor-dealers  who  have 
no  interest  in  caring  for  the  youth  of  the 
country  —  no  interest  in  any  thing  except  in 
raking'  in  the  almighty  dollars;  and  after 
they  get  so  rich  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  money,  and  have  become  weary 
of  the  pastime  "of  wrecking  and  ruining 
homes,  they  commit  suicide. 

Friends,  the  above  is  the  story  of  just  one 
city  in  the  United  States  xvith  saloons  and 
without  them.  San  Francisco  has  recently 
also  tried  running  a  big  city  with  open  sa- 
loons, or,  if  you  choose,  taxed  saloons,  and 
then  also  tried  it  without  any.  You  have 
read  the  papers,  and  I  hardly  need  take  space 
to  go  over  the  matter.  With  the  saloons 
closed  they  had  decency  and  oi'der:  with  the 
saloons  open,  a  gi'eat  addition  to  the  police 
force  was  needed,  and  even  with  this  it  was 
hardly  safe  for  w^omen  to  be  out  on  the 
streets.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  recently  had  an 
exhibition  of  lynching  and  (mtlawry.  When 
the  saloons  were  closed  they  had  law  and 
order  at  once.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  our 
town  of  Medina,  after  a  reconl  of  more  than 
twenty  years — a  record  that  has  made  us  a 
landmark  throughout  the  State  for  law  and 
order  and  decencj^ — is  it  possible  that  the 
voters  in  such  a  town  as  this  are  going  -  the 
majority  of  them — to  vote  to  bring  Imck  the 
saloon".'  God  forbid.  It  could  never  happen 
without  some  outside  agency  being  brought  to 
bear.  In  this  recent  conflict  in  Kansas  City  that 
I  have  told  you  about,  the  brewers  fought  des- 
perately to  hold  their  ground;  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve itti'anspired  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
saloons  are  owned  by  brewers.  Now,  if  Me- 
dina goes  wet  it  will  be  because  the  Christian 
people  and  the  temperance  people  allow  the 
brewers  to  use  their  money  in  such  a  way  as 
to  defeat  us.  Is  money  and  not  principle 
going  to  rule  here  in  Medina'.'  In  behalf  of 
our  children  and  of  our  children's  children, 
shall  we  not  take  up  the  tight,  even  as  our 
forefathers,  in  times  past,  fought,  bled,  and 
died,  to  make  this  land  of  ours  the  "land  of 
the  iree  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  and 
not  the  home  of  outlaws  and  criminals':" 

*  Somebody  has  said  a  lie  may  travel  clear  around 
the  world  while  Truth  is  pulling  on  his  boots  to  go 
after  the  lie.  in  an  attempt  to  head  it  off. 


WHAT    OUR     GREAT     RAILWAY     COMPANIES 
THINK   OF   THE   SALOON   BUSINESS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
make  a  trip  through  the  celelsrated  Wind 
Cave  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Scnith  Dakota. 
One  of  our  party  was  a  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  Northwestern  R.  R.  He  informed 
me  and  the  rest  of  our  crowd  that  every  em- 
ployee on  that  great  road  at  the  present  time 
is  obliged  to  sign  his  name  to  a  card  su<'h  as 
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he  had  in  his  possession.  I  did  not  take  a 
'copy  of  it;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember 
'it  was  somethitig  as  follows: 

"  lEvery  employee  on  our  road,  from  the 
Smallest  to  the  gi'eatest,  is  informed  that  he 
'is  liable  to  dismissal,  without  notice,  if  he  is 
'found  in  or  around  any  saloon  or  groggery; 
()r  if  it  is  found  he  is  boarding  in  or  near 
any  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  ax"e  kept 
for  sale.  You  are  hereby  requested  to  read 
over  the  above  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
road,  so  that,  if  a  dismissal  should  come,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  say  you  did  not  know 
•about  it  or  did  not  understand  it.  I  (John 
Smith)  have  read  over  and  considered  the 
■alK)ve  regulation,  and  fully  understand  it, 
■and  subscrite  my  name  to  it.    John  Smith." 

This  engineer  said  that  he  felt  it  an  honor 
to  work  for  a  road  that  makes  such  regula- 
tions and  restrictions:  and  he  felt  proud  of  the 
privilege  of  signing  his  name  at  the  bottom 
•of  it.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  have  it 
known  whei'ever  he  went,  and  in  whatever 
crowd  he  happened  to  be,  that  he  belonged 
to  a  gang  that  ' '  touched  not,  tasted  not,  and 
handled  not."  He  said  that,  when  his  boys 
were  old  enough  to  read  the  above  card,  he 
wanted  them  to  learn  it  by  heart  and  live  by 
it.  Long  live  the  Chicago  and  Great  North- 
■ern  Railway  and  every  other  railroad  that 
makes  similar  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  human  traffic.  I  am  told  by  a 
leading  railway  official  that  almost  every 
railroad  in  the  United  States  has  prescribed 
such  or  a  similar  rule:  and  I  predict  that  our 
great  manufacturing  companies  that  have  not 
already  made  similar  regulations  will  do  so 
Very  soon. 

Now,  friends,  ai'e  we  going  to  be  behind 
the  great  railway  companies  of  our  land  — 
the  corporations  that  are  sometimes  said  to 
be  "soulless"?  Surely  they  should  know  l)y 
their  past  wide  experience  whether  saloons 
are  an  advantage  to  business  or  not.* 

*  The  above  Home  paper  was  used  as  a  bulletin  dur- 
ing our  Medina  Beal-law  election,  which  took  place 
Oct.  22.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that,  out  of  682 
votes,  Medina  save  a  majority  of  97  against  the  sa- 
loon. The  church-bells  were  rung  when  it  came  to 
the  final  count,  and  there  was  a  general  rejoicing 
among  Christian  people  all  over  the  town.  We  have 
several  hundred  of  the  bulletins  left,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application  to  any  town  or  people 
where  they  are  having  a  like  conflict  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  out  the  saloon. 


BEES  AND  FRUIT. 

We  take  pleasure  in  copying  the  following 
from  Oreen''s  Fruit  Grower  for  October: 

I  shall  continue  to  insist  that  the  honey-bee  is  the 
friend  of  the  fruit-grower.  If  you  are  growing  fruits, 
and  your  neighbors  have  bees,  you  should  consider 
yourself  fortunate.  If  you  can  keep  a  few  swarms  of 
bees  on  your  own  fruit-farm  you  will  find  them  help- 
ful in  fertilizing  the  blossoms.  Never  spray  your 
fruit-trees  when  they  are  in  blossom,  for  if  you  do  you 
will  destroy  many  of  your  best  friends,  the  bees,  who 
are  visiting  the  blossoms  to  gather  honey  at  that 
date. 

Jt  would  seem  from  the  amount  of  evidence 
that  we  are  getting  constantly  from  all  over 
the  world  that  there  should  be  no  further 
discussion  of  this  matter.  I  believe  Oreens 
Fruit  Grower  is  as  good  an  authority  as  we 


have  on  the  subject:  and  so  long  as  our  ex- 
periment stations  throughout  the  United 
States — in  fact,  all  over  the  world — tell  the 
same  stoi\v,  the  individual  or  the  people  who 
think  the  bees  an  enemy  are  behind  the  times; 
and  the  man  who  sprays  his  trees  while  they 
are  in  full  Itloom  so  as  to  injure  the  bees  is 
certainly  cutting  off  his  own  nose. 


THE   HOT   SPRINGS    OF     BLACK   HILLS,    SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 

After  taking  the  hot  bath  mentioned  in  our 
last  issue,  1  was  told  that,  as  the  air  was 
chilly,  1  must  not  go  outdoors  for  about  an 
hour:  and  although  there  was  a  very  pleasant 
sitting-room,  jieriodicals,  and  lots  of  nice 
people  to  talk  with,  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  I  began  to  get  impatient  to  go.  A 
pleasant-looking  young  lady  at  the  desk  in- 
formed me  there  would  be  no  danger  of  tak- 
ing cold  if  I  walked  briskly,  buttoned  up  my 
overcoat,  etc.  Now,  when  the  hack  brought 
us  up  fi'om  friend  Huebner's  to  the  Minne- 
kahta  Springs — that  is  where  I  took  my  bath 
—  they  circled  around  among  the  hills  so 
much  that  it  seemed  to  me  they  almost  made 
a  horseshoe  liend  in  getting  to  the  bath-house 
sanitarium.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  could 
make  a  shorter  cut  on  foot.  On  inquiry 
about  it  of  some  boys,  theij  agreed  that  my 
shortest  route  was  around  by  the  postoffice, 
the  way.l  came. 

'•  Why,  boys,  I  know  where  Huebner's  ho- 
tel is,  for  1  just  came  from  there.  It  is  right 
over  this  way,  I  am  sure.  I  can  get  there 
crosslots  and  save  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"All  right,  sir;  go  ahead  if  you  want  to; 
but  you  see  if  you  don't  'get  left.'  " 

I  found  a  pretty  fair  road  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  followed  in  the  direction  of  my  ho- 
tel as  nearly  as  I  could.  Pretty  soon  I  was 
out  on  a  plain.  The  dwellings  had  all  van- 
ished, the  city  of  three  or  four  thousand  in- 
haliitants  had  all  vanished:  in  fact,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  jjlace  for  a  city  at  all.  I 
mention  this  to  show  how  easily  one  unused 
to  mountain  scenery  and  mountain  canyons 
may  get  "rattled."  I  knew  the  city  was  not 
far  oil",  for  I  had  not  been  walking  fifteen 
minutes,  and  yet  there  was  no  trace  of  it,  and 
no  place  to  put  a  city.  I  met  some  workmen 
going  home  with  their  dinner-pails,  and  1 
asketl  them  to  direct  me  to  Huebner's  hotel, 
but  they  did  not  know  of  any  such  place. 
They  said  I  had  better  go  back  by  the  path 
I  came.  Finally,  when  I  explained  the  mat- 
ter more  fully  one  of  them  said,  "Oh!  it  is 
away  off  beyond  that  barn  you  can  just  get 
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•a  glimpse  of  iu  the  distance.  You  had  bet- 
ter go  back  and  go  around  by  the  post- 
office." 

But  I  do  not  like  to  be  beat  when  I  start 
out  on  a  speculation  of  my  own,  and  so  I 
pushed  ahead,  and  found  some  new  things, 
even  if  I  did  take  more  time  than  by  taking 
the  beaten  track.  My  "short  cut"  tui'ned 
out  to  be  the  furthest 'way  home;  and  when 
I  got  to  Huebner's  his  whole  institution  was 
turned  about.  The  front  door  was  on  the 
back  side,  and  vice  versa.  You  see  I  had 
got  turned  round. 

While  I  am  considering  this  particular  il- 
lusion of  the  hills,  I  wish  to  bring  up  anoth- 
er incident  right  here.  While  passing  along 
the  streets  of  the*  city  I  saw  some  very  pretty 
Ked  Astrakhan  apples  just  getting  ripe.  I 
picked  out  a  fair-si/ed  one  and  laid  down  a 
nickel,  and  stood  waiting  for  my  change. 
As  the  good-looking  woman  who  presided 
seemed  to  think  the  nickel  closed  the  trans- 
action I  mentioned  it  to  friend  Huebner,  and 
was  greatly  sui'prised  when  he  told  me  a 
nickel  was  the  regular  price  for  a  fair-sized 
apple.  When  I  looked  up  to  his  thrifty 
young  apple-trees,  some  of  them  pretty  well 
tilled  with  fruit,  I  asked  him  why  everyl)ody 
di<_l  not  go  to  raising  apples.  He  told  me  the 
people  had  just  caught  on  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
ples would  grow  in  that  I'egion,  and  said  I 
would  have  to  get  out  into  the  country  and 
see  some  of  their  young  orchards. 

The  following  morning,  while  waiting  for 
breakfast  I  strayed  off  on  a  point  of  the  hills. 
I  soon  happened  to  look  down  into  a  little 
ravine  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  thrifty 
green  foliage.  As  I  got  nearer  I  noticed  a 
very  tall  fence  of  wire  netting.  The  height 
was  so  unusual  that  I  began  wondering  if  it 
were  not  an  inclosure  for  ostriches,  such  as 
I  saw  in  California  and  Arizona.  Just  then 
a  man  went  through  a  big  gate  in  the  stout 
wire  fence,  and  left  it  slightly  ajar.  I  ven- 
tured to  push  through  and  follow  him. 

"My  good  friend,  am  I  intruding  in  taking 
the  liberty  to  go  through  this  inclosure?" 

"Not  at  all.  Come  in.  Are  you  a  sti'an- 
ger  in  these  parts?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  a  stranger,  but  that  is  not 
all.  I  am  a  born  Yankee,  and  am  naturally 
curious  to  know  why  this  great  high  fence, 
almost  chicken-tight,  is  here." 

"This  fence  is  to  keep  the  'kids'  from  the 
town  from  getting  into  my  orchard.  If  you 
are  interested  in  apples,  come  in." 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  discovered  there 
was  an  acre  of  ground  or  more  tucked  down 
in  that  little  canyon  out  of  sight  where  one 
would  hardly  believe  there  was  I'oom  for  a 
little  garden-patch.  The  apple-trees,  like 
friend  Huebner's,  were  smooth  and  glossy, 
and  the  foliage  was  of  that  rich  healthy  dark 
green  that  an  apple-grower  loves  to  see;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  every  tree  in  that  whole 
•(jrchard  was  bending  with  fruit.  The  Red 
Astrakhans  and  the  Yellow  Transparent 
were  just  ripening,  l^ike  the  orchard  I  found 
in  the  Arizona  tlesert,  there  was  scarcely  a 
vvormj^  apple  nor  a  scrubby  one,  nor  a  one- 
sided one.  iu  that  whole  orchard.     The  cod- 


dling-moth  had  not  got  there;  the  fungus  and 
other  pests  wei'e  unknown. 

In  the  Black  Hills,  apples  sell  by  the  pound 
— 5  cts.  per  lb.  for  firsts,  and  3  cts.  for  wind- 
falls and  seconds.  This  man  was  one  of  the 
first  to  find  out  that  apples  would  grow  in 
that  region.  Of  course,  he  has  to  irrigate. 
The  medical  hot  water  is  run  all  through  the 
orchard  once  in  30  days.  By  means  of  this 
thorough  irrigation,  the  trees  bear  every 
year.  But  this  excessive  bearing  exhausts  in 
In  a  little  time  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  or  at 
least  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Trimmer,  the  owner,  said 
such  seemed  to  be  the  case.  He  showed  me 
some  of  his  oldest  trees  that  seemed  to  be 
failing  on  account  of  the  constant  heavy 
cropping.  He  thought  that  hand  picking 
would  remedy  the  matter  aftd  make  the  fruit 
still  larger. 

Besides  the  two  apples  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  quite  a  little  trade  on  a- pretty  good- 
sized  crabapple  called  Whitney's  No.  20.  I 
first  saw  these  on  a  fruit-stand.  I  said  to 
the  boy,  "Why,  what  do  you  have  crabap- 
ples  on  a  fruit-stand  for?  " 

• '  Why,  these  crabapples  are  good  to  eat. 
Have  you  never  tried  one?  Just  taste.  They 
are  Whitney's  No.  20 — a  new  thing,  and  they 
succeed  splendidly  here  in  the  Black  Hills." 

You  get  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  crabap- 
ples for  a  nickel;  and  as  soon  as  I  tasted  one 
I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  I  de- 
cided then  and  there  that  some  of  Whitney's 
No.  20  crabapples  should  be  planted  on  my 
grounds  next  spring.  My  good  friend  Trim- 
mer, who  owned  the  orchard,  said  it  was  his 
breakfast  time,  but  told  me  to  make  myself 
at  home,  look  the  orchard  all  over,  sample 
the  fruit,  and.  if  I  thought  best  to  write  up 
his  little  enterprise,  to  send  him  a  sample 
copy  of  the  journal  containing  it.  Oh  how 
I  did  enjoy  the  walk  throiigh  that  laeautiful 
young  apple-on^hard  before  breakfast!  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  handsome  bloom 
on  all  the  fruit  as  I  found  there  in  that  little 
notch  in  the  hills  near  Hot  Springs.  This 
man  was  an  enthusiast.  He  had  been  for  a 
good  many  years  studying  apple  culture  in 
that  region,  and  experimenting.  He  found 
what  kinds  would  succeed,  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment best  for  them,  and  was  then  getting 
his  reward.  He  told  me  he  would  not  swap 
that  little  apple-orchai'd  for  the  best  hotel  in 
Hot  Springs.  The  apples  were  .all  hand- 
picked  except  what  fell  on  the  ground.  But 
even  the  wind-falls,  and  those  that  were 
partly  decayed,  -found  a  ready  market  at 
some  price,  so  there  was  almost  no  waste. 

THE     BLACK       HILLS       HOT       SPRINGS     AS     A 
HEALTH-RESORT. 

I  fear  that,  in  my  last  issue,  I  did  not  give 
this  region  the  credit  it  should  have.  It  is 
a  great  place  for  sunshine.  The  records  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  show  that,  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  there  is  an  average  of  332 
sunshiny  days  in  a  year.  The  average  tem- 
perature for  June,  July,  and  August,  during 
the  same  period,  was  62.  As  an  indication 
of  what  the  United  States  government  thinks 
of  this   region.  1  may  njention   that  a  great 
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army  of  workmen  are  now  at  work  on  a  na- 
tional sanitai'ium  for  disabled  soldiers.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  Battle  Mountain  Sani- 
tarium. Half  a  million  dollars  has  already 
been  appropriated,  and  before  it  is  finished 
we  are  told  it  will  cost  about  two  millions. 
This  will  include  landscape  gardening,  etc. 
The  South  Dakota  home  for  disabled  soldiers 
is  a  very  pretty  and  comfortable  institution 
situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city.  If  I 
am  correct  the  greater  part  of  the  Black 
Hills  region  is  now  under  government  super- 
vision. Reasonable  restrictions  are  imposed 
so  that  no  syndicate  or  trust  can  monopolize 
the  natural  advantages  of  this  region. 

THE  WIND    CAVE   OF   THE  BLACK  HILLS,  S.  D. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  this  wonderful 
cave  which,  in  some  respects,  is  said  to  rival 
the  famous  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 
The  entrance  is  twelve  miles  from  the  springs; 
but  there  are  so  many  visitors  almost  every 
day  in  the  year  that  the  passengers  are  car- 
I'ied  in  very  comfortable  vehicles  for  only  a 
dollar  for  tlie  round  trip.  In  order  that  this 
cave  may  not  get  into  the  hands  of  a  monop- 
oly the  government  has  purchased  23,000 
acres  around  its  entx'ance.  The  reason  it  is 
called  "Wind  Cave"  is  because  there  is  a 
strong  blast  of  wind  constantly  blowing  in 
or  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  was  tirst 
discovered  by  a  cowboy  who  rode  past  there  on 
horseback.  The  blast  of  wind  was  so  strong 
coming  out  of  the  fissure  in  the  rocks  that  it 
blew  off  his  hat  while  he  was  still  on  his 
horse.  He  recovered  his  hat,  went  back,  and 
had  this  thing  repeated.  Then  he  went  and 
told  his  story  to  some  other  boys,  but  they 
ridiculed  his  statements,  but  afterward  con- 
sented to  go  with  him  and  see  this  wonder- 
ful blast  of  wind  that  came  out  of  the  ground. 
They  all  approached  the  spot,  the  discoverer, 
of  course,  being  foremost.  What  was  their 
surprise  or  consternation  to  find  that,  al- 
though no  wind  was  coming  otit,  a  strong 
current  was  blowing  into  the  crevice.  So 
strong,  in  fact,  was  it  that  this  time  the  hat 
Avent  down  into  the  hole  and  was  lost.  Of 
coux'se,  this  made  an  excitement.  After  a  lit- 
tle chipping  away  of  the  roc^k  around  the  en- 
trance they  found  they  could  get  down  into 
the  cave.  Since  that  time  explorations  have 
been  made  more  or  less  all  the  time,  and  now 
there  are  no  less  than  100  miles  of  passages, 
and  over  3000  rooms  have  been  explored. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  conveyance  stopped  at 
the  hotel  near  the  entrance  I  climbed  down 
the  stairways  to  see  that  wonderful  wind 
blast.  It  was  a  hot  day,  but  the  air  c^ame 
out  so  strong  and  cold  that  I  c-ould  mA  stand 
it.  It  gave  me  the  chills.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  say  right  here  that  the  number  of  those 
apples  I  ate  before  breakfast  the  morning  be- 
fore might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
said  chills.  I  knew  I  was  eating  too  many; 
but  the  appli.'s  wei-eso  beautiful  and  luscious, 
and  I  was  so  apple-hungry,  that  I  almost  de- 
cided I  would  rather  be  sick  than  to  lose  such 
a  treat.  Now,  don't  you  forget,  friends,  that 
there  may  be  such  athing  as  "  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,"  even  if  this  good  thing  is  nice, 
mellow,    luscious    ripe    apples.      Well,    this 


wind  out  of  the  cave  I  think  would  have 
lilown  off  my  fur  cap  if  I  had  not  held  it  on. 
The  guide  said  the  blast  of  wind  and  the  di- 
rection it  took  were  governed  by  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  barometer.  '  When  the 
pressure  of  the  air  increases  outside  it  pushes 
the  air  into  these  acres  and  acres  under 
ground.  AVhen  the  air  pressure  is  lighter, 
say  ji;st  before  a  storm,  the  air  pushes  out.  I 
presume  likely  the  varying  temperature  out- 
side may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  scientist  to  decide.  I 
should  suppose,  however,  that  these  air-cur- 
rents ought  to  make  a  good  barometer. 

I  think  there  were  abovit  a  dozen  in  oui' 
party — perhaps  half  of  thgm  women.  The 
long  route,  which  most  of  us  took,  was  about 
three  miles.  The  shorter  one  was  only  about 
half  that  far.  This  latter  route  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  wife  of  the  guide.  By  the  way.  1 
very  unu-h  like  the  idea  of  a  woman  for  a 
guide  through  such  a  place.  I  wanted  to 
know  a  lot  of  things  all  along  the  whole 
route;  and  the  woman  was  more  talkative 
(naturally)  than  her  good  husband,  who  was 
certainly  in  no  respects  remiss.  Before  stai't- 
ing  we  all  had  to  remove  our  head  gear  and 
put  on  a  white  cotton  cap.  When  I  said  I 
should  catch  cold,  especially  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  46°,  the  guide  said  my  fur  cap  would 
be  all  right  if  I  pulled  it  down  well.  You 
see  the  ordinary  head  gear  of  both  men  and 
women  would  be  more  likely  to  knock  off 
the  stalactites  and  other  things  on  the  roof 
of  the  cave  that  they  wished  lo  pi-eserve  from 
injury.  Then  we  all  had  tallow  candles  on 
the  end  of  a  stick.  Of  course,  you  can  not 
carry  a  candle  down  through  that  blast  of 
air;  but  after  you  get  away  from  the  entrance 
there  is  hai'dly  any  breeze  perceptible.  Can- 
dles were  kept  burning  in  small  protected 
niches  in  the  rock  so  visitors  could  light 
theirs  after  they  had  got  down  oi;t  of  the 
blast.  It  took  quite  a  lot  of  expensive  mason 
and  carpenter  work  near  the  entrance  to 
make  it  safe  for  people  to  clamber  down. 
The  United  States  government  has  placed 
guide-ljoards  and  figures,  not  only  to  tell 
how  far  you  go,  but  to  tell  you  how  deep 
you  are  below  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 
There  is  probably  no  other  opening  to  the 
outside  air.  This  seems  evident  from  the 
blast  of  air  that  is  constantly  going  through, 
out  or  in. 


SELLING   SECKETS,   ETC. 

The  following  from  T.  Greiner  we  copy 
from  the  Fractical  Farmer: 

NO  SECRETS  WANTED. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  absolutely  and  emphaticully  to 
refuse  paying  koocI  money  for  any  thinfr  offered  as  a 
secret  in  agriculture.  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  so- 
called  "  secret "  in  agricultural  methods  or  practices, 
or  secret  recipes,  etc.,  that  is  worth  payint^r  money 
for.  Any  innovation  of  real  value,  any  new  method 
or  practice  that  has  real  merit,  is  sure  to  become 
quickly  the  property  of  the  public,  while  the  things 
advertised  by  unknown  parties  as  "secrets"  for  a 
money  consideration,  and  under  the  pledge  of  keep- 
ing them  secret,  are  not  worth  the  tiostage-stamp  on 
the  letter  containing  the  remittance. 

If  any  reader  wishes  to  spend  money  for  secrets, 
let  him  buy  standard  agricultural  w(>rks,  or  ihe  peri- 
odicals in  his  particular  line  or  brand  of  agriculture. 
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Now,  friends,  it  seerus  to  me  the  time  has 
come  to  make  a  protest  when  you  find  se- 
crets advertised  in  any  of  your  home  papers. 
Our  readers  know  how  much  money  I  have 
spent,  and  yet  not  a  thing  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived that  was  not  either  worthless  or  had 
already  appeared  in  print.  Our  agricultural 
and  class  journals  should  be  ashamed  of 
helping  on  such  schemes  for  robbing  people 
of  their  money,  no  matter  whether  it  appears 
in  the  reading  or  advertising  pages.  Such 
folks  are  behind  the  times.  Our  experiment 
stations,  our  agricultural  books  and  period- 
icals, give  you  all  the  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation at  a  fair  price  that  is  of  any  value  or 
any  moment. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


either,  {retting  rid  of  or  protectin^r  water  in  rain- 
barrel.s,  old  can.s,  broken  bottles,  and  every  thing 
else.  Wherever  you  find  wrigglers  about  your  home, 
get  rid  of  them.  Where  you  must  have  a  receptacle 
for  rain  water  (and  that  hits  me  too),  either  cover 
the  barrel  or  receptacle  with  cloth  to  keep  out  the 
mother  mosquito,  or  put  a  little  kerosene  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  You  need  not  say  you  can  not  have 
kerosene  in  the  rain-water  barrel  because  you  use  it 
for  cooking,  for  you  can  i)ut  a  spigot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  and  draw  off  the  water  to  use,  without  dis- 
turbing the  surface.  The  light  film  on  top  will  not 
mix  with  the  water  below  unless  stirred  up.  In  the 
case  of  the  mosquito,  prevention  is  not  only  better 
than  cure,  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  cure.  Of 
course,  you  can  drive  the  "  live  animals  "  away  with 
smoke,  and  banish  them  from  a  room  by  fumigation; 
but  killing  them  before  they  are  born,  or,  better  still, 
before  the  egg  is  laid,  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  think  I 
read  somewhere  that,  in  the  region  of  Maryland, 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  had 
been  spent,  and  spent  wisely,  in  getting  rid  of  mos- 
quitoes. Rich  land  that  was  unpopulated  because  of 
the  mosquitoes  has  become  valuable  because  these 
pests  are  now  practically  banished.  If  you  want  the 
bulletin,  address  as  above. 


PAULOWNIA  IMPERALIS. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  just  before  our  first 
heavy  frost,  the  tree  was  leVa  feet  tall.  It  had  begun 
to  drop  its  leaves  btefore  the  frost  caught  it,  so  I 
think  it  will  stand  the  winter  all  right.  A  part  of  the 
top  may,  however,  be  killed  because  it  was  growing 
so  rapidly.  Quite  a  number  of  the  leaves  were  a  yard 
wide.  Now,  is  not  16^2  feet  a  pretty  good  record  for  a 
tree  that  started  from  the  ground  about  May  1?  We 
will  tell  you  more  about  it  next  spring. 


Convention  Notices. 


BASSWOOD-TBEE.S  FOB  FALL  PLANTING. 

They  have  now  dropped  their  leaves,  and  are  ready 
to  be  shipped;  but  we  have  at  present  only  one  size — 
one  to  five  feet  tall.  One  tree,  10  cts.;  10,  75  cts.;  100, 
$5.00.  These  are  rather  large  to  be  mailed,  but  we 
can  pick  out  the  smallest  ones  to  send  by  mail.  Ten 
trees.  40  cts.  postpaid.  I  presume  tall  planting  is  not 
as  favorable,  taking  the  country  at  large  generally; 
but  there  are  special  localities  and  sometimes  special 
reasons  why  the  work  can  be  iione  better  in  the  fall. 
The  basswood  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  where  they 
are  put  out  with  reasonable  care,  either  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  not  one  in  ten  should  fail  to  grow. 

FAKE  TESTIMONIALS,   ETC. 

On  page  1318,  last  issue,  I  am  led  to  believe  I 
spoke  rather  more  severely  of  E.  J.  Worst,  of  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  than  he  deserves.  The  item  headed 
"  United  States  Health  Report  "  was  the  work  of  an 
advertising  agenc.s  that  he  employed;  and  just  as  soon 
as  he  lound  out  how  he  was  being  misrepresented  he 
promptly  put  a  stop  to  all  such  advertising.  Mr. 
Woist  has  not  written  a  word  to  us;  but  one  of  his 
friends,  who  believes  him  to  be  a  good  honorable 
man  f urni.^hed  us  this  information.  The  moral  is,  we 
should  all  be  more  careful  about  whom  we  employ  to 
do  advertising  for  us.  This  "  United  States  Health 
Co."  is  a  fake,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  Postofflce 
Department  has  been  trying  to  chase  it  up  and  head 
it  ofl  for  ten  years  past,  we  are  told. 


ALL  ABOUT  MOSQUITOES. 

Bulletin  109.  from  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  College  Park,  Md.,  is  a  most  valua- 
ble contribution  to  our  mosquito  literature.  It  con- 
tains 124  pages,  with  beautiful  illustrations  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  the 
Marj  land  station  can  undertake  to  furnish  this  valu- 
able work  to  all  the  world  free  of  charge— or  at  least 
I  understand  it  that  way.  Mosquitoes  are  not  only 
guilty  of  disseminating  yellow  fever,  but  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  they  are  quite  active  in  spread- 
ing malarial  fever,  and  that  hits  me.  In  fact,  it  hit 
me  once  in  my  life  so  I  presume  I  shall  never  get  en- 
tirely over  it.  This  bulletin  gives  an  exhaustive  re- 
port, finely  illustrated,  in  regard  to  all  the  pernicious 
mosquitoes  known,  or  pretty  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
there  are  about  500  species  of  them  in  all.  It  gives 
their  life  history,  and  then  winds  up  by  telling  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  banishing  them  from 
localities  where  they  were  formerly  troublesome. 
The  principal  agency  for  their  prevention  is  to  get 
rid  of  stagnant  water,  draining  of  the  ground  either 
by  underdraining  or  open  drains,  and  also,  more  than 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Toronto,  November  7,  8,  9, 
1906,  at  the  same  time  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety will  hold  their  exhibition  of  fruit,  flowers,  honey, 
and  vegetables.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  American  bee-keepers  to  attend.  We  hope  our 
program  will  be  one  of  the  best.        W.  Couse,  Sec. 

Streetsville,  Ont.,  Sep.  29. 


PROGRAM  FOB  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  Nov.  8,  9,  10,  in  the  Market  Hall, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Headquarters  for  bee-keepers  will  be  at  the  Grand 
Central  Hotel,  only  one  block  from  the  I.  &  G.  N. 
passenger  station.  This  is  a  new  hotel,  nicely  fur- 
nished, and  has  100  rooms.  There  will  be  special 
rates  to  bee-keepers,  of  50  cents  a  berth  and  25  cents 
a  meal. 

Thursday,  Nov.  8.  is  bee-keepers"  day  at  the  fair, 
and  is  so  announced  by  the  Pair  Association. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  program  at  the  Nation- 
al conventions  has  been  overloaded  with  papers,  thus 
crowding  out,  to  a  great  extent,  the  most  important 
part  of  a  convention— viz.,  the  question-box:  and  I  de- 
termined this  year  to  avoid  that  objection. 

FIRST  DAY— FIRST  SESSION. 

The  first  session  will  be  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  8, 
beginning  at  7:30.  This  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  members,  paying  of  dues,  distribu- 
tion of  badges  and  numbers,  and  the  question-box. 

SECOND  DAY — FIBST  SESSION. 

9:00  A.  M.— A  paper  by  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus, 
Mich.,  entitled  "The  Profitable  Production  of  Ex- 
tracted Honey." 

Question-box. 

SECOND  DAY — SECOND  SESSION. 

1:30  p.  M.— A  paper  by  R.  P.  Holtermann,  of  Brant- 
ford,  Ont.,  Canada,  entitled,  "The  Difference  between 
Ripening  and  Evaporating  Nectar." 

Question-box. 

SECOND  DAY — THIBD  SESSION. 

7:30  P.  M.— A  paper  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  entitled  "  What  Science  May  do  for 
Bee-keeping." 

Question-box. 

THIBD  DAY— FIRST  SESSION. 

9:00  A.  M.— A  paper  by  W.  H.  Laws.  Beeville.  Texas, 
entitled  "The  Comparative  Profits  of  Queen-rearing 
and  Honey-production." 

Question-box. 

THIRD  DAY— SECOND   SESSION. 

1:30  P.  M.— A  paper  by  C.  A.  Hatch.  Richland  Cen- 
ter, Wisconsin,  entitled  "  How  can  the  National  As- 
sist its  Members  in  Buying  Goods  and  Selling  Honey?" 

Question-box.    Adjournment. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 
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FRXE 


POCKET- BOOK   BLANK 

Sign  TKis  a»^d  Sencl  to  Me  at  Ooce 


C.  E.  ELLIS.  Neic  York.    Dear  Sir.— Send  me  B»«  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home 

for  a  year  unless  I  tell  you  to  stop  It  at  the  end  of  three  naonths.  Also  send  me  one  of  those  Free 
Pocket-books  with  my  name  printed  on  it.  I  inclose  20  cents  (silver  or  stamps)  which  you  are  to 
return  to  me  if  I  tell  you  at  the  end  of  three  months  to  stop  my  subscription  to  your  paper. 


SIGN.... 
Dept.  216 


ADDRESS . 
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Five  Thousand  Pocket  -  books ! 

I  am  Goin^  to  Give  THem  A^vay! 


FREE 


CHARLES  E.  ELLIS 


FREE 


I  PUBLISH  the  Greatest  Farm  Paper  in  the  World— CAc  Metropolitan  and  R.Uf  a1 
Home  Before  I  was  a  publisher  I  was  a  farmer.  Now  I  am  intensely  interested  in  both.  I 
believe  farming-  and  publishing  are  the  greatest  and  best  businesses  going.  Sometimes  I  even 
think  farming  beats  publishing. 

And  now — just  to  show  you  how  I  feel  toward  farmers,  I  want  to  give  five  thousand  of  them  each 
one  of  these  Pocket-books.  If  you  are  a  farmer  I  want  to  give  you  one.  I  want  to  give  you  one  of 
these  Pocket-books  so  you  can  show  it  to  your  friends  and  say,  "My  friend  Ellis,  publisher  of  the 
Greatest  Farm  Paper  in  the  World,  gave  me  this."  Then  you  and  your  friends  will  think  of  me  and 
my  paper — The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home — that  goes  to  half  a  million  farmers  every  month — and 
you  will  say  among  yourselves.  "That  Ellis  must  be  all  right.  I  want  to  read  his  paper  and  see  what 
he  says  in  it."  These  Pocket-books  I  am  going  to  give  you  are  made  from  genuine  rubber-covered 
cloth.  They  are  just  the  thing  to  carry  valuable  papers,  such  as  notes,  contracts,  fire-insurance  pol- 
icies, weight  receipts,  etc.,  as  well  as  money.  They  fold  up  flat  and  fit  your  inside  coat-pocket — just  the 
kind  of  Pocket-book  every  man  likes  to  own. 

Now,  you  don't  pay  anything  for  the  Pocket-book.  It's  FREE.  I  send  it  to  you  postpaid,  and 
don't  ask  you  a  cent.  But  to  show  that  you  are  willing  to  be  just  as  liberal  with  me  as  I  am  with  you, 
I  want  you  to  send  me  20  cents  for  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home  for  a  year.  Now  don't  say, 
"  That's  what  I  expected  "  Wait  a  minute  and  read  the  rest.  You  haven't  got  to  the  most  liberal  part 
of  my  offer  yet.  Read  this  announcement  all  through.  I  would  do  as  much  for  you  if  you  were  I  and 
I  were  you.  If  you  will  do  as  I  ask.  I  will  have  your  name  and  address  ppn  ed  on  the  mside  of  your  Pocket- 
book,  so  if  it  gets  lost  it  will  be  returned  to  you  at  once.  When  I  send  it  to  you  I  will  also  send  you 
some  sample  copies  of  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home,  and  I  will  continue  to  send  the  paper  to  you 
for  Three  Months.  Then,  if  you  don't  like  it,  just  say  so  and  I'll  send  you  back  your  20  cen  »  and  stop 
your  subscription,  and  you  may  keep  the  Pocket-book  for  your  trouble.  This  gives  you  the  paper  three 
months  FREE— to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  Pocket-book.    Now— what  do  you  think  of  that  for  an  offer? 

A  Great  Big  Illustrated  Magazine  Free 

mind  you.  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home  is  a  great  big  magazine  paper.  It  is  printed  with  clean 
plain  type  on  nice  paper,  and  there  are  lots  of  pictures  every  month.  I  just  mention  these  things 
because  they  are  extras— it's  the  stock,  dairy,  and  farm  news,  and  good  stories  that  make  my  paper  the 
best  farm  paper  in  the  world. 

If  you  don't  tell  me  at  the  end  of  three  months  to  stop  the  paper,  of  course  I'll  keep  your  sub- 
scription—enter your  name  as  a  regular  subscriber,  and  send  you  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home 
for  a  full  year. 

Now  I'm  sorry  I  haven't  got  more  of  these  Pocket-books,  but  there  are  only  5000  to  give  away,  so 
you'll  have  to  hurry  a  little  if  you  want  one.  They  are  such  good  Pocket-books  that  they  go  like  wild- 
fire, and  you  ought  to  stop  right  here,  fill  in  the  order  blank,  and  mail  it  to  me  at  once,  so  as  to  be  sure  to 
get  one  of  these  Pocket-books.  I  put  that  blank  in  here  so  you  needn't  hunt  for  paper  and  ink  unless 
you  want  to.  Use  a  lead-pencil,  fill  out  the  blank,  inclose  twenty  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  and  mail  it 
me  just  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Do  it  right  away  so  the  Pocket-books  won't  be  gone  when  I  get  your 
subscription. 

Chas.  E.  Ellis,  Publisher,  22  No.  William  St. 

Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home  Subscription  Department  2i6,  New  York  City 
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YOUTHS  COMPANION 

A  COMMON  SOURCE  OF  INTEREST  AND  INCENTIVE  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY  EVERY  WEEK. 


Copyright,  1908,  Perry  Maeon  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Some  of  the  attractions  provided  for  subscribers  to  the  New  Volume  for  1907  : 

250  CAPITAL  STORIES 

—humorous  stories,  character  stories,  stories  of  life  on  the  farm,  in  the  great  cities, 
on  the  sea,  in  the  wilderness.  Among  them  will  be  SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  by  six 
favorite  Companion  story- w^riters,  and  a  Historical  Series  illustrative  of  lire  ai,d 
times  in  America  from  the  first  colonial  planting  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

2000  ONE-MINUTE  STORIES 

The  Companion  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  sketches 
and  stories  which  take  not  more  than  a  minute  to  read.  But  they  are  alway.^ 
new,  always  well  told,  and  in  great  quest  by  preachers  and  after-dinner  speakers. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PAGE 

for  those  Avho  w^ish  to  read  about  children,  those  w^ho  read  to  children,  and  the 
young  readers  "w:l:o  choose  for  themselves. 

The  Editorial  Page.     Ths  Notes  on  Science.     TIte   Wcelt/y  Artie l3  on 
Hygiene  End  Emergency  Treatment,  Eic 

As  much  reading  in  the  year  as  would  fill  twenty  400-page  novels  or  books  of 

history  or  biography  ordinarily  costing  $1.51)  each. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1907,  Free. 


EVERY  NEW.  SUBSCRIBER 


T!170 


Who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  mentions  this  pub'ication)  with 
$1.75    for   The  Companion  for  the  52   weeks  of   1£07  will  receive 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaininf;  weeks  of  IPOG. 

The  Thanksgiving,   Christmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers. 

The  Companion's  12-co!oi  Four-Leaf  H_n[:i  -.g  Calendar  for  1907. 


FREE 


$16. 


'    ^^tM^i    '"  cash  and  manv  othe 
f^^^9%Jf     who    set    new    subscriptions. 


special  awards  to  sub^crihers 
Send    for    information. 


THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION,    BOSTON,    MASS, 
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A  Four -Per -Cent 
Investment 


WITH    the   money    absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  foui-  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  desci-ibes  our  methods 

and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 

vantage  of  our  simplebanking-by-mail 

system.     Writ*  for  the  booklet   to-day. 

Assets  over  One-half  Million 


tH^ SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 
-^  BANK  COMPANY   ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


r 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  Soo.tKem  Frtxit  Gro'wrer  because 
they  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  payes  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga.  Tenn 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
New  Flannels ! 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  flannels,  when  assort- 
ments are  complete  and  when  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  make  them  up  in  readiness  for  real  cold 
weather. 

We  have  twelve  different  styles  of  Scotch  Flan- 
nels that  will  be  much  in  demand  for  making 
skirts,  waists,  pajamas,  etc.,  25c  a  yard. 

lona  Flannels  and  Embroidered  Scotch  Flan- 
nels are  correct  for  separate  waists  and  entire 
dresses,  40c  a  yard. 

Agawan  Flannel  in  plain  shades,  stripes  and 
checks,  an  excellent  flannel  for  shirts,  60c  a  yard. 

White  Embroidered  Wool  Flannels,  scalloped 
with  hemstitched  edges,  25  different  styles,  50c  a 
yard. 

In  the  matter  of  Flannelettes  we  have  a  very 
pleasing  collection  of  pretty  printings  in  this  in- 

V expensive   and  useful   material— stripes,   plaids. 
Persian  effects  and  dots— 10,  12.  and  1.5c  a  yard. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 


Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  abetter. 

Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 
[Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bx95,  Quincy.lll. 


FENCE  f;iSS2?^' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  Wie 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  a* 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  m 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  todai 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

ttltl  101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA^ 


PEACH 


Fine  lot  of  trees  grown  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  more  stocky  and 

hardier  than  trees  grown  in  the  iuierior.    Are  two  miles  fro"iany 

peach  orchards,  so  free  from  borers  as  well  as  all  other  diseases. 

Larae  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.    Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses;  none  better  grown.  44  Greenhouses  of  Pnlms,  Ferns,  Roses. 
Geraniums,  Araucnrias,  Cannas,  Etc.  Git  the  BEST  dinct  from  lh  grower  and  save 
all  commi-sions.  Free  catalogues.  No.  1  descriptive  of  Fruit  arfl  Or  Tmental  Trees, 
No.  3  of  Holland  and  other  bulbs,  Everblooming  Ropes  and  Grce.  house  lautsof  every 
description.    Corresinmilence  solicited.    53  years;  1200  acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  276,  Painesvile,  Ohio 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up— no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary— a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.!  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations  ^ 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention  ^ 
this  paper  when  you  write.  W, 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


Ija* 
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A  Delightful  Combination 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  $1.00  per  year. 
FARMING  MAGAZINE,  $1.00  per  year. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  TWO,  $1.-50. 

^Nothing  need  be  said  about  Gleanings.  It  is 
the  best  publication  of  its  class  in  the  world;  semi- 
monthly, 72  to  80  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

fFARMiNG  is  a  new  publication  —  a  beautiful 
journal  for  the  man  who  produces  from  the  soil.  It 
is  edited  and  published  by  the  Doubleday-Page  Co., 
the  people  who  edit  Country  Life,  World's  Work, 
and  the  Garden  Magazine,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  merit.  Larger  than  Gleanings  — fully  illustrat- 
ed.    Published  monthly. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD,  EITHER  FOR  NEW  GLEANINGS  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR  RENEWALS,  BUT  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE 
OF    WITHOUT    DELAY. 

WE  CAN  ACCEPT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THIS  COMBINATION  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  RATE  ONLY  WHEN  SENT  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBLISH- 
ERS OF  GLEANINGS, 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*Sample  copies  of  either  publication  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
tPublications  will  be  sent  to  two  different  addresses  if  desired. 


g^c  Whole  Family  Group 

THIS  is  the  greatest  magazine  offer  ever  made.    The  four  magazines,  each  at  the  head  of  its  class 
cover  the  reading-matter  for  the  whole  family.    >9    >9    These  sixty  numbers  cover  about  6000 
pages  of  the  best  literature  and  art  by  famous  writers  and  artists,  including  nearly  500  pages  of 
newest  things  in  fashion  and  tasteful  color  printing    '^    ^^    No  such  chance  has  occurred  for 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  at  this  price.    ^     ■*     >9     ■^     '9     HERE  IS  THE  OFFER 


Grl^EANINOS  IN    BE,£  CUI^TURC 


24  issues  (semi-monthly)  one  year..$1.00 
Gi^«  D£L>INEATOR.  Twelve  numbers  at  15  cents  each  would  cost. .$1. SO 

The  recognized  international  fashion  and  literary  magazine,  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  a  full-sized  15-cent  magazine  with  many  colored  plates.  Yearly  sub- 
scriptions must  not  be  taken  by  any  agent  or  added  to  any  club  at  less  than  $i.oo  net. 

McCI«\JR£'S  MAGAZINE  Twelve  numbers  at  10  cents  each  would  cost. $1.20 

A  subscriber  writes:  "  We  have  taken  McClure's  since  it  began,  and  the  articles  are 
always  interesting,  always  timely,  and  always  dependable;  the  fiction  is  always 
good  literature,  always  good  morals,  and  always  in  good  taste,  and  my  family 
would  be  lost  without  McClure's  Magazine.  Yearly  subscriptions  must  not  be  taken 
by  any  agent  or  added  to  any  club  at  less  than  $l.oo  net. 

03*«  IVORLrD'iS  \nrORK.  Twelve  numbers  at  25  cents  each  would  cost..$S.OO 

This  magazine,  edited  by  Walter  H.  Page,  is  for  the  men  who  do  things.  It  tells 
with  cheerful  optimism  of  the  inspiring  things  which  are  going  on  in  this  work-a- 
day  world.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  of  actual  people  and 
places.  Yearly  subscriptions  must  not  be  taken  by  any  agent  or  added  to  any  club  at 
less  than  $3.00  net.  —^•^—— 


OUR  PRICE  IS 


$7  OO 

$3.75 


CAe  A.  I.  R.oot  Co.»  Medina,  OHiot 

For  the  enclosed  $3.75  send  me  The  Whole  Family  Group  for  one  year. 

Name City 


Address. 


State 
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'*  If  Goods  are  'wanted  cfuicK,  send  to  Potider." 
EstablisHed    188Q 

Bcc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Notice ! 

During  this  month   (November)  I  am  offering  a  special  discount 
of  five    (5)    per   cent    for   cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next 
season's  use.    After  December  1st  the  discount  will  be  4  per  cent. 

New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 

Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 

Dovetailed  Hives,          tSection  Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  Comb  Fotindation, 

Honey   and   Wax   Extractors,    Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Ponder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Ervery  TKing  used   by  Bee-keepers. 

BEES\VAX  M^ANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.     Make    small  shipments  by  express  ;    large  shipments  by  freight.     Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter  S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacHusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a  <^ 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  are  allow- 
ing a  five  per  cent  cash  discount  during 
November.     Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,  MANAGEB 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


9  c%  Discount 

During  November! 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  nine  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Novem- 
ber for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :    Pennsylvania 

for  

ROOT'S  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 


Dittmer's 


. . .  .Foundation 


is  the  best  foundation  for  you 
to  use  because  it  is  tough, 
transparent,  will  not  sag.  and 
has  the  odor  of  pure  beeswax. 

Working  Wax  for     .     .     . 
.     .     .     Cash  a  Specialty 

This  is  the  cheapest  way  for 
you  to  secure  your  foundation 


Beeswax  Always  Wanted 


Our  warehouse  is  well  tilled 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.  Five  per  cent  dis- 
count  during   November. 


Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE,^ 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langatroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable:  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretcliiner  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bltiffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Established   1881                  Y  F  S'                   ^^'"^  ^'^^^  ^^^^ 

THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.    It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all.  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.    Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        ^       ^       ■>f       ^       >f 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,      -      Fremont,  Mich. 

CDEr*!  A  I       DA  nr*  a  l  \I  C     I»  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
Jl  LLI/IL    D/IKll/llllJ  TIONS,    Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES,  _  j 

i^^m^i^^^^n0^m^^im^^0^^^^mm^g^^m  Section-holders,  Separators,  etc.  , 

We  are  enlarging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved,  if 
you  want  any  thing  in  vour  apiary,  you  will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  vou  DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.         John  Doll  &  Son.  Proprietors.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thing  needed. 
Big  Discount  fi-om  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004  East  Washington  Street 


P/VTEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAJVISON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Ofiflce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Long  Advertising 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  first  patent 
bee-smoker  surprised  T)ee-keepers.  The 
Bingham  Smoker  patented  improve- 
ments are  dated  1878,  1882,  1893,  and 
1903.  They  always  please;  they  always 
sell.  For  October  orders  we  discount  6 
per  cent;  any  number,  any  size,  deliv- 
ered any  time. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwcll,  Mich. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing:  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
dae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— ^.  I.  Root,  in  Gleanings.  July  1.  1906. 

Chap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded  to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


HONEyy-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  cap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00;  3  gross,  $13.50. 

11-ounce  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross,  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  StringHam 

105    ParK    Place.   N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)— The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  matins: 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating:  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
griven.  A.  delightful  little  book  —good  printing, 
enjo>able  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Gfood  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cte.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen- rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life.  Price,  postpaid. 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  B.  AGENCY 
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ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  GJolden  races.  Untested,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested,  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00:  select  tested,  $1.50  each; 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J    W.  Tavlor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  K  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.— The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.     .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

I  also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both  new 
and  old  style,  at  $16.00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete.  75c;  IVa-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.    Price 
list  on  application. 
TV.  H.  Lfa'wrs,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  g-uaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers.  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Sing-le  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens,  $2.50;  six, 
$4.50,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding 
queen,  $2.00  each.  Every  thing  guaranteed. 
H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  75c:  six,  $4.00;  twelve, 
$7.50.  Tested,  $1.25;  six,  $6  00.  Twelve,  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.50.    Saife  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      - 


Orange,  Calif. 


Something  New 
in  Honey-Jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .     . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorl< 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 


Same  Old  Place 

rs  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested.  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
*^°s  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  1 8,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

as  Red-clover  Workers. 

Wm.  S.  Slocum,  Newport.  R.  I.,  writes:  "My  friend, 
W.  O.  Sweet,  West  Mansfield,  Mass.,  asked  me  about 
two  years  ago  where  he  could  get  good  queens,  and  I 
referred  him  to  you.  To-day  he  called  on  me  and 
said  he  noticed  the  colonies  with  your  queens  were 
storing  much  faster  than  others.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  red-clover  field,  and  saw  bees  working 
there  freely."  

Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4-00;  dozen,  $7  50.    ► 

Select  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descrip- 
tive circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Suppiies 

H.  H,  Jepson,  ■   182  Friend  St. 

A.  H.  REEVES  <&  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS     OF 

"ROOT'S  QUALITY"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 


17  Morrison  Street,  Watertown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 

Big  Reduction  in  Supplies! 

Until  Ma^r  l 

Big  stock  of  Dovetailed  hives  and  Marshfield  sec- 
ti9ns  to  draw  from.  FREE— a  year's  subscription 
with  order  amounting  to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for 
32-page  illustrated  catalog  free 

"W.    D.   Soper,  JstcKson,    Mich. 

Rural  R.oute  3 


Queens  from  50  Cents  Up  ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHurcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.  "NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at   factory 

prices  by  return   freight.     Golden   Italian  or  Red-clover  queens    by   return  mail.     Untested.  75c;  select 

untested,  $1.00:  tested,  $1  25;  select  tested.  t2.25.    Full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives,  and  nuclei. 

Si3K    x=>ez>    oexx-t    XSisooiizi't    iox-    CSctobexr    Ox-deirs 

H.  M.  Arnd,  Propr.  YorK  Honey  <Et    Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191   and   193  Superior  St..  Chicago.  Ills 
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Classiried  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  ceats  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  forthis 
department  should  not  exceed  tive  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted. — Situation  by  a  young  man  of  very  best 
habits;  will  either  take  full  charge  of  an  apiary  or 
work  as  helper;  understands  the  business  in  all  its 
branches.  Employed  the  last  two  years  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.    Speaks  three  languages. 

A.  L.  Hempflingeb,  Sta.  A,  Box  3,  Cleveland,  O. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Young  man  to  help  on  farm  of  26  acres. 
O.  D.  Belding,  Claremont,  Va. 

Wanted.— Auctioneer  to  sell  stock  of  bee  supplies 
at  San  Antonio,  Texfts,  during  coming  national  con- 
vention. W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Wanted. — To  correspond  with  young  man  who 
wishes  to  work  with  bees  next  season.  Steady  work 
the  year  round  to  the  right  party. 

Chas.  Adams.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Wanted.— Manager  for  small  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  of  20  acres.  Must  understand  fruit,  poultry,  un- 
derdraining,  etc.  State  salary  expected,  age,  experi- 
ence, references,  etc.  Box  A,  Gleanings. 

Wanted. — A  man  who  wants  a  permanent  position 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  a  small  f^rm  'to  help 
with  bees  and  an  extensive  honey  business.  Write 
wages  wanted,  and  particulars.       H.  C.  Ahlers, 

Tel.  829.  ring  4.  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Boy,  16  to  18  years  of  age,  to  work  with 
bees,  and  in  garden,  fruit,  etc.  Must  be  willing  to 
learn,  and  of  good  habits.  No  user  of  profanity  or 
tobacco  need  apply. 

S.  Mazella  Gallup.  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Young  or  middle-aged  man,  married  or 
single;  married  with  small  family  preferred,  to  work 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  help  with  work  in 
small  Apiary.  Honest,  industrious,  and  energetic  man 
will  receive  good  wages  and  chance  to  advance  him- 
self. I.  L.  Powell,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Two  good  improved  Iowa  farms,  each 
one  a  rare  bargain.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

Fob  Sale. — 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.  Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— Telephones.  First-class,  slightly  used 
Standard  phones,  less  than  half  price. 

G.  A.  Watt.  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— Smith  Premier,  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale. — Twenty  acres  of  choice  corn,  potato, 
and  strawberry  land;  fair  buildings;  forty  colonies  of 
bees  in  good  location. 

F.  Matthews,  Route  6,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— Forty-acre  ranch,  fenced  but  unim- 
proved except  small  frame  house;  fine  spring  near 
house;  good  soil,  no  alkali,  fine  alfalfa  and  fruit  land. 
Also  for  sale,  100  or  more  colonies  bees.  Location 
very  good  for  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  R.  S.  Becktbll, 

Grand  Valley,  Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Fob  Sale.— Fine  O.  I.  C.  pigs;  the  famous  L.  B. 
Silver  strain;  pedigree  free. 

Wm.  H.  Bbubakeb,  Briggs,  Clarke  Co.,  Va. 

Foe  Sajle. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— Ten  new  Root  Dovetailed  hives,  eight- 
frame,  1%-story,  for  extracted  honey,  with  one-inch 
starters,  nailed  and  painted.    Price  $20.00. 
W.  F.  MoBGAN,  Gatesville,  Texas. 

Fob  Sale.  —  Seeds  of  honey-plants  —  seven-head 
turnips,  motherwort,  catnip  at  5c  a  package,  postpaid; 
still  a  few  sections  at  reduced  price;  24-rb.  shipping- 
cases,  complete,  14c.  H.  S.  Dubt,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 

For  Sale. — Till  Jan.   l,   best  Wisconsin  sections 
per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  2.5c  less.    Seven  per 
cent  discount  for  October,  eli  for  November,  on  Root 
and  Danz.  hives  and  other  Root  goods. 
H.  S.  DUBY,  St.  Anne,  111. 

Fob  Sale.— Will  sell  my  valuable  ten  acres  of 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  what  it  is  really 
worth.  One  mile  to  center  of  good  town  of  7000;  best 
market  known  for  fruit,  truck,  and  honey.  Write 
for  price  and  description.    Great  bargain  here. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena,  Arkansas. 

Fob  Sale.— a  Florida  home  is  offered  cheap,  owing 
to  old  age  and  infirmities.  Six  acres  of  land,  all  clear- 
ed, and  fronting  on  a  fine  lake.  A  good  two-story 
house  on  cement  foundations;  a  few  bearing  orange- 
trees  and  grape-fruit,  guavas,  and  grapes  in  great 
abundance.  A  good  chance  for  a  bee-man.  Twelve 
stands  of  bees  in  frame  hives,  on  cement  and  iron. 
An  excellent  honey-extractor;  H  mile  to  church  and 
school;  Vs  mile  to  store  and  postoJHce.  Call  on  or  write 
to  me.       J.  A.  B.4JIBEB,  Chuluota,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

Fob  Sale.— I  will  sell  for  fifty  dollars  cash  the 
following-named  property,  situated  three  miles  north 
of  Canton,  Barron  Co.,  Wis.  Buyer  does  the  hauling. 
260  hive-bodies;  172  supers  for  4 }ix4Ji  plain  sections; 
190  covers,  164  bottoms;  100  excluders  (all  zinc);  1800 
empty  frames  (no  comb);  3000  sections.  414x414;  1300 
separators  and  fences;  100  shipping-cases  (32  sec- 
tions), new;  60  nuclei-boxes  (2-fr.);  60  entrance-guards; 
2.50  dummies;  1  tank,  tin;  wood  jacket;  capacity,  2500 
lbs.;  I  two-frame  Cowan  extractor  (foot-brake);  10 
bee-escapes  (cone);  15  Doolittle  feeders;  60  entrance- 
feeders;  2  uncapping-knives;  coil  wire,  sheet  zinc, 
gauges,  veneer,  crates,  smokers,  strainers.  Every 
thing  adapted  to  eight-frame  standard  Langstroth 
hives.  Don't  write  unless  you  mean  business.  This 
advertisement  appears  only  once. 

Abnt  Abneson,  Rice  Lake.  Barron  Co.,  Wis.  Rt.  5. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale. — Apiaries  or  colonies  to  suit  in  new 
State  of  Oklahoma;  range  and  market  unsurpassed. 
Address  J.  T.  Haibston,  Salina,  I.  T. 

Fob  Sale.— Eighteen  colonies  in  modern  hives  and 
fixtures  very  cheap. 

W.  A.  Lawrence,  Rt.  3,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gbay, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  Baldwin 
2-story  hives  for  comb  honey.  Bees  are  in  fine  con- 
dition, plenty  of  stores,  etc. 

R,  L.  Tucker.  Lock  Box  60,  Independence.  Mo. 

Fob  Sale. — 75  colonies  in  good  shape  for  winter. 
A  bargain.  Also  spare  combs  and  supers,  hives,  ex- 
tractors, etc.  Must  sell  this  fall.  Write  for  list  and 
details.  W.  R.  Ansell, 

274  Midway  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale. — 4.50  colonies  Italian  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease, in  8  and  10  fr.  dovetailed  hives  heavy  with  honey. 
Super  with  each  hive  all  painted  two  coats,  $2.75  per 
hive,  on  Sacramento  River.  Albebt  Lane, 

Vorden,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
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For  Sale.— Twenty-five  colonies  of  bees,  all  good 
strong  swarms  in  new  hives,  with  straight  combs;  will 
sell  cheap.  Jos.  BAiiDWiN,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— I  am  old.  and  tired  of  caring  for  180 
hives  of  bees,  and  want  to  dispose  of  them  to  some 
good  financial  bee-keeper.    Address 

C.  A.  Greenfield,  Rt.  1,  Caro,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 40  colonies  of  bees  in  Danz.  and  L. 
hives,  and  some  empty  hives  and  supers,  in  Hamilton 
Co.,  Ind.,  a  bargain  if  taken  at  once. 

John  E.  Hughes,  Foreston,  Minn.    Rt.  1. 

Fob  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  bees,  with  fixtures;  ten- 
frame  extracting  hives,  Hoffman  frames,  $3.50  per  col- 
ony.   Address  H.  G.  Nutter, 

1506  Arapahoe  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Brightest  Goldens  in  the  world— price- 
less breeders;  Italian,  Caucasian,  Banat,  Carniolan, 
Cyprian— pure  imported  mothers.  Swarthmore  out- 
fits and  books.    Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Pratt,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other 
business.  If  I  do  not  sell,  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run 
them  next  season.    W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale.— Two  apiaries — one  of  100  stands  of  bees 
close  to  Pomona,  Cal.,  and  the  other  containing  150 
stands  near  Etiwanda,  Cal.  Will  sell  both  or  either 
one.    For  particulars  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

M.  R.  KUEHNE,  173  White  Ave.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — An  out-apiary  of  about  fifty  colonies 
of  Italian  bees  in  large  non-swarming  hives  cheap.  I 
never  saw  bees  swarming  from  these  hives  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  not  even  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Mill  St.,  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Buff  Wyandotte, 
and  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels;  few  Barred  Rock  and 
Buff  Wyandotte  pullets;  about  a  dozen  untested  Root 
R.  C.  queens  at  50c.  A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 

For  Sale.  —  Twenty-five  White  Rock  cockerels, 
good  strain  and  May  hatch,  at  $1.00  apiece. 

S.  A.  Palmer,  Liberty  Center,  Henry  Co.,  O. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


For  Sale. — A  few  hybrids  at  15  cts.;  mismated  at 
25  cts.,  and  pure  at  40  cts. 

C.  G.  Fenn,  Washington,  Conn. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — A  Barnes  second-hand  foot-power  saw. 
J.  R.  MiNTLE,  Glenwood,  la. 

Wanted.— Early  American  and  foreign  books  on 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— A  few  copies  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review 
lor  June,  1904.  If  you  have  a  perfect  copy  we  will 
send  Gleanings  three  months  in  exchange.  Write  us 
before  sending.        The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Wanted. — Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
nies bees.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write  if  in- 
terested. Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hbrshisbb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  a  ten-inch  foundation-mill 
for  a  12  or  14  inch  mill,  wax,  cash,  or  supplies. 

P.  W.  Stahlman.  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  carload  of  apples  for  car- 
load of  ear  corn;  70-lb.  bushel  of  ears  for  one  bushel 
of  apples,  apples  to  be  shipped  in  November,  corn  in 
December.    J.  P.  Watts,  Kermoor,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


Wanted. — Australasian    readers    to    know    that 
Root's  publications.  Root's  strain  of  Italian  bees,  and 
Root's  world-famed  goods  are  all    obtainable  from 
H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  Queensland,  Australia. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  small    stock    of   Swarth- 
more queen-rearing    goods,  mating-boxes,   etc.,    for 
bees,  queens,  honey,  wax,  hive-fixtures  in  flat,  or  any 
thing  I  can  use;  to  close  present  limited  stock  only. 
E.  L.  Pbatt,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  a  6x9  Victor  improved 
hand-lever  self-inking  printing-press,  almost  new: 
type,  etc.,  three-fourths  value,  for  extracted  honey, 
books,  tools,  etc.,  or  offers. 

W.  H.  Gardner,  Roxabell,  Ohio.    R.  R. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  Ills. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  ext'd  honey.  State  kind  and 
lowest  price.    Chas.  Koeppen,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  ext'd  honey.  Good  price  paid. 
The  Bartlett  Honey  Co.,  WestMilford,  W.  Va, 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted. — To  buy  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp, 

4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.- Comb  and  extracted  honey.  Must  guar- 
antee pure  and  of  best  quality.  State  price  and  how 
put  up.    Cash  paid.  C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486' Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted. — Immediately,  honey  in  large  and  small 
lots  for  spot  cash.  Only  dealer  in  Utah  selling  Root's 
goods  at  factory  prices.    Write  us. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH   &    SBGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED.— Honey,  steadily  from  September  1  to 
April  1.  Prices  given  on  application.  Suggestions 
and  advice  about  packing  and  shipping  honey  cheer- 
fully given  from  long  experience,  close  study,  and 
observation.  H.  R.  Wright,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 

Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey,  extracted,  in  160-lb. 
kegs,  at  6c.  Ira  Wilson,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  honev  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldbidge, 

Homestead  Farm.  Kendaia.  Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Five  tons  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
in  lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

Quibin-the-Queen-Bbebdeb.  Bellevue,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— 350,000  pounds  California  water-white 
extracted  honev  bv  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Mebceb,  T31  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — 2000  lbs.  fancy  white  and  amber  comb 
honey  in  24-lb.  cases.  Prices:  White,  per  lb.,  15c;  am- 
ber, 14c;  f.  o.  b.  here. 

W.  I.  Habbough,  Kernstown,  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— Well-ripened   fancy  extracted   clover 
and  basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
at  $10.00  a  case,  f .  o.  b.  here.    Sample  on  request. 
Ebnest  W.  Fox.  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— 10.000  lbs.  of  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  at  8c  per  lb.  for  clover  and  7c  for  buckwheat, 
in  60-lb.  cans.  G.  H.  Adams. 

Mill  St..  BeUevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.- Light  extracted  honey,  good  quality; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  SVnc  per  lb.,  barrel  at  7%c:  amber.  60- 
lb.  cans  at  7i4c,  barrel  at  6c;  sample,  lOc.  We  pay  29c 
for  beeswax.       I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Choice  ripe  clover  and  basswood  hon- 
ey, two  60-lb.  cans,  per  case.  8%c,  f.  o.  b.  here,  cash 
with  order.    Also  40-acre  farm  N.  W.  Missouri. 

EiJAS  Fox,  Hillsboro.  Wis. 
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Fob  Sale. — Several  hundred  cases  of  60-pound  cans 
(two  in  a  case);  fine  bright  ones,  good  as  new.  Ten 
cases,  $4.00;  100  cases.  $35.00. 

J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons.  HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va. 

Fob  Sale. — Carload  of  comb  honey.  For  prices 
and  particulars  address 

Frank  H.  Dbexel.  Crawford,  Delta  Co.,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale. — 800  lbs.  ext'd  clover  and  basswood  hon- 
ey in  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  a  case)  at  $10.00  a  case,  f .  o.  b.  here. 
Sample,  5  cts.      R.  H.  Bailey,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  locust 
honey,  in  20-lb.  no-drip  cases.  Fancy.  15c;  No.  1,  13c.; 
f.  o.  b.    Nice  article.     H.  W.  Bass,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

For  Sale.- Buckwheat  extracted  honey;  6000  lbs.; 
not  extracted  until  the  combs  were  all  sealed— ripe, 
rich,  and  thick;  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  6  cts. 
a  pound.    Sample  sent  upon  request. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


Bcc-kccpcrs'  Directory. 


Maplewood  Apiaby.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Andebson,  Holden.  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.        M.  E.  Tbibble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale. — Bee-keepers"  Supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig.  127  S.  13th  St..  Saginaw.  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. A.  T.  DocKHAM.  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend. Minn. 


A  YEAB'S  WOBK  IN  THE  APIABY. 

As  will  be  noticed,  we  have  concluded  the  special  se- 
ries of  articles  by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  entitled  "  A  Year's 
Work  in  the  Apiary.'  In  this  series  he  described  a 
system  for  controlling  swarming  and  increasing  the 
honey  crop.  We  desire  to  know  of  our  readers  wheth- 
er they  would  like  to  get  this  in  book  form.  If  we 
get  enough  responses  we  will  try  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  author  for  its  publication  in  the 
form  of  a  text-book  for  ready  reference. 


BEE-SUPPLIES   IN  BOSTON. 

New  England  bee-keepers  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  that  a  full  line  of  bee-supplies  can  be 
obtained  in  Boston,  which  is  the  best  shipping  point 
east  of  New  York.  The  former  dealer,  Mr.  Farmer, 
at  182  Friend  Street,  built  up  a  very  large  business; 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Jepson,  whose  adv't 
appears  on  page  1396,  at  the  same  location,  is  prepared 
to  care  for  your  interests  in  every  way.  We  suggest 
you  write  Mr.  Jepson  for  his  catalog,  and  if  in  the 
city  you  should  call  at  his  store  and  examine  his 
line  of  goods. 


AWARDS  IN  PHOTO  CONTEST  ENDING  NOV.  1,  1906. 
CLASS    A. 

T.  F.  Robbins.  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  first  prize,  $5.00 
R.  E.  Lee  Harkness.  Irena,  Ont..  second  prize,  $3.00 
Frank  Wanstall,  Whiteplains,  N.  Y.,  third  prize,  $2.00 
C.  A.  Phillips.  Rushville,  111.,  fourth  prize,  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture. 

CLASS    B. 

E.  Fleming.  Victoria.  B.  C,  first  prize,  $3.00 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Odell.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  second  prize,  $2.00 
W.  W.  Case.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  third  prize,  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture. 

Bro.  Emil.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  fourth  prize.  Gleanings 
one  year. 

CLASS  c. 

G.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Rapid  City,  Mich. ,  first  prize,  $3.00 
Chas.  G.  Macklin,  Morrison,  lU.,  second  prize,  $2.00 
B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  third  prize,  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture. 


^Sc  ***•"  ^^  NAMES— for  names  and  P.  O.  of  25  farm- 
^*^^  ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call — regular  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year.  F.  C.  is  a  weekly.  25  years  old;  1300  pages 
a  year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 


HEAVIEST    FENCE    RIADE 


No.  9  Steel  Wire, 
most  fences 


Weiehs  H  m"re  tha 
A  fence  that  will  not  rust. 


35c 

Pep  Rod   J 

BROWN^ 
FENCE 

WE   PAY   FREIGHT 


0 


Send  for  Fence  BookshowiniE: 
133  stvles.  Brown  Fence  & 
Wire  Co., Cleveland, O 


450.000 


'iOO  varietieB.Alsoerape8,BmaIll!ruiuetc.i)est  luu 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  tree.    LEWIS  BOKSCU,  Fredonta,  N.  V- 
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Nov.  1 


COILED  sPBme 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  le 
a  brace  to  all  other  wlreb  and 
twists  full  helprht  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong.  Pie- 
tight.     Every    rod    guurauteeTl 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRiAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  ireinut 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  it  is  galvanised-' 
why  some  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts 
You  should  have  this  Informa 
tlon.  Writefor  Ittoday    Its  Kree. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box     o]      MUNCIE,  INDIANAi 


FARMERS 


Catalogue- 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish fSieel  Wheels  to  titany  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  orstaggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box   91  FQuincy.lll, 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 
GEO.   H.  SXAUI.,    Quincy,  lU. 


ean  NO    MONEY 
'''■^  IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  is  the 
easiest  operated, best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  wit  ti 
ANn  BJBabroad guarantee.  If 
/*  **"^it  suits  keep  it,  if  not, 

i  send  it  back.    Free  catalog. 


!IIK^I'J!l!li^i 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  eg-g  yield.  Guarantee  1  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  w^th  less  la- 
bor, than  anyotlier.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 
HUMPHREY, 
Mlne'=<.  raciory,    Jollet,  Ills. 


HOWTOMAKEPOULTRYPAY 

is  the  greatest  book  published  on 
Poultry  and  is  attracting  attention. 
It  contains  1l6  pages  also  9  beau- 
tiful Culor  plate  reoroductions 
from  oil  paintings.  600 black  and 
white  illustrations  representing 
over  90  different  breeds. 
Von  can  g.^tit  FREE. 

iddress    INLA.ND  POULTRY  JOURML, 
IS  JordBlug,  Ind.anapolis,  Iu(f 


You  Need  It. 


If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  intere.sted  ia  pjultry; 

If  you  are  breedinjr  for  fancy  pjints; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade: 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale  ,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

ti"e  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
ginner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  50  cts.  a-t-  LJ  A  I  F  PPIPP 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  r\.l.  Fl/\L.<r  r  rv.lV^C< 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
$1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  Dept.  14.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
1124  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item.  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  .so,  you  will  find  the  Poultry  Gazette  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A  down- 
to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine  that  is 
the  acknowledged  lesder  of  all  Western  poul- 
try papers;  ably  edited;  profusely  illustrated. 
Subscribe  now,  while  the  price  is  only  25  cents 
a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to  sell.  The 
Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center.  Neb. 


dresses  of  t^ 
TH=G.  E.  CO' 


25g  Bock  Free 

Conkey'sbook  on  poultry  diseases  con- 
tains just  the  iniormation  you  need  to 
keep  your  flock  strong  and  healthy— and 
that   means  to   Gat   Paying    Results. 

The  regular  price  ofthis  valuablebook  is 
2.5c,  but  we  are  offering  it  free  for  a  limit- 
ed time  to  those  who  will  send  4  cents  for 
postage  and  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
other  poultry  raisers.     Write  for  it  today. 

KEY  CO.,  315  Ottawa  Bide.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


qq  Projit^  for  Y0U 


Insured  by  feedins  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Rich  in  protein  andallothereg^  elements. 
Doubles  the  egg  yielJ,  increases  fertility,  makes  njore  Ti,roruus  ehiclis,  earlier  broil- 
ers, reduces  grain  bill  aud  makes  heaviei  fowls.    Make  the^e  prolits  yours  by  using 

MANN'S  Kli*  BONE  CUTTER  ""^rlVrrY^r 

Makes  bone  cutting  Bimnle.  easy  and  rapM.  No  money  in  advance.  Lots  all  bone 
and  adhering  gristle.    Wastes  nothing.    Cat'Ig  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..    Box    37,    MILFORD,  MASS. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
We  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  wi]l  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 
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By  sending  for  our 
forty-page  catalog. 
It  gives  full  partic- 
ulars about  scores 
of  different  hive- 
combinations  and 
other  supplies  that 
we  always  keep  in 
stock.      We    have 

handled 

ROOT'S     GOODS 

for   twenty  years. 

They  are  the  best. 

Don't  fail  to  write 

us    about    your 

wants  for  next 

season's  use. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 
Supply  :  Company 

High  Hill,  Missouri 

Montgomery     :     County 


MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40x250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500-lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red  clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  2hi  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 


Call   or   Address 


Udo  Toepperwein 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


1322    South    Flores   Street 


Gl^^/'^s   -F^r  Handling:  B^^s 

Something  New.      Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  i^repared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparation  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becoming  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleeves  for  using  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves— long  arms,  fieece-lined  in  two  sizes— large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 3.5  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)  as  follows: 

5^  for  cash  with  onler  before  December  1st 

ilk  for  cash  with  order  before  January  1st  3^  for  cash  with  order  before  February   1st 

If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.    Falconer   Manufacturing   Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  StocK 

New  Warehouse  Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-Reeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HowRins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty  !      Purity  !     Firmness  ! 
No  Sagging  ;  no  Loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  Wanted  at  all  Times. 
Send  for  Our  1900  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

B65.  567  West  Seventh  Street 
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A    Bee-Keeper   and   his   Automobile 


I.ROOT   CO.. 

me:din>\ OHIO 


Eotered  at  the  Postofflcet  Medlnat  Ohio,  as  Second-Classa  Matter 


BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
Westi     The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.     Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  ToUdo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen  rearing  only: 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed   same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supflifis, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  evtry  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


BIENENZUCHTER 

von  Deutschland,  Schweiz,  Osterreich, 
u.  s.  w.,  schreiben  Sie  uns  um  unsere 
l906Preisliste  fiir 


Bienenwohnung^en, 
Walzwerke, 
Honig-schleilder, 
Rauchapparat, 
Bienenschleier, 
Handschuhe, 
Futterkasten, 

Bienenflucht  "PORTER," 
Flug-lochschieber  iiir  Kasten, 
Konig-innenabsperrgitter, 
Weiselhaiischen, 
Schwarmfangbeutel, 
Entdecklungsmesser, 
Dampfwachsschmelzer, 
Wabenentdecklutjgsapparat,  und 
alle  anJeren  Artikel  von. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  Company, 

Dep  gPosste  Fabfik  deP  Welt. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU. 

G-  neral    Vertreter   filr    Europa   und    Kolonien. 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis.  Paris,         lOme. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  In  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -       AND       -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILIIAMSPORT,  PENN, 
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Headcftiarters  for: 


I  Bee  -  Supplies.  I 

4>   "Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices."   ff? 


f|?  ^^^^^^^— ^^^— ^— -^-^^^^^.^^^^— — — ^^^— ^^^^— ^^  ^ 

<^  If  you  want  to  purchase  bee-supplies,  THE  BEST  MADE,  (^ 

fS5?  order  from  Cincinnati,  as  you  will  save  the  freight  charges  ft> 

fi?  and  time  ii  takes  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  Medina  to  Cin-  «$> 

^  cinnati,     Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points,  partic-  '| 

^  ularly  for  ^he  South.     I  keep  all  the  time  a  large  stock  on 

JL  hand  and  can  ship  promptly  on  receipt  of  order. 


I'  A  Special  Discount        j^      -^  i 

%  j^      j^      j^     on  Early  Orders 

<|>  Will  buy  or  sell    fJONEY    extracted  or  comb 

^  If  you  have  honey  to  sell  describe  quality  or  mail  sample  with  T 

^  lowest  price  delivered  Cincinnati.     If  in  need,  state  quality  ^ 

2  and  quantity  wanted  and  we  will  cheerfully  quote  you  prices.    2 


<!  Beeswax  Wanted !  t 

T    We  all  the  time  pay  highest  market  price  on  delivery  of  goods,  y 

IC.  H.  W.  WEBER,! 

^  Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 

■g,  'WTarehotase,   Freeman    and     Central    Avenue. 

^  Cincinnati,         -         OHio. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fanoy.-AII  sect'  -.ns  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
rtain,  or  otherwise  :  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
cell  -he  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  Propojif  • 

i  ^J  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  jpart  of  comb 
surface  soiled  or  the  entire  surf  ace  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out 
side  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis 

No.  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  ot 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 

^o^ii^Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
^*In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  '^^Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,'  etc. 


New  Yobk.— There  is  a  good  demand,  principally 
for  fancy  stock  of  both  white  and  buckwheat  honey. 
Mixed  and  off  grades  are  more  or  less  neglected.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  quite  heavy  of  late,  but  there  is  no 
overstock  whatsoever,  as  the  demand  has  been  good 
right  along.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  1.5;  No.  1  at  13, 
14;  No.  2  at  12;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  at  10  to  11  cts. 
Extracted,  demand  good,  especially  for  fancy  grades. 
Prices  are  ruling  higher.  We  quote  California  white 
sage  at  7^  to  8;  light  amber,  7  to  7%;  amber  at  GYs  to 
7c  per  lb. ;  Southern  in  barrels  at  .5.5  to  6.5  cts.  per  gal- 
lon, according  to  quality.  There  is  not  much  demand 
for  extracted  buckwheat,  and  we  do  not  expect  any 
for  some  time  to  come.  There  seems  to  be  a  large 
crop  of  this  grade,  .iudging  from  the  offerings  made. 
The  nominal  price  at  present  is  from  6  to  QVs.  Bees- 
wax, 29  to  30.  HiLDKETH  &  .SEGELKEN, 

Nov.  9.  26.5-267  Greenwich  St. .  New  York. 


Philadelphi.\.— While  the  supply  of  comb  honey 
is  equal  to  the  demand,  large  quantities  of  comb 
honey  having  arrived  in  the  market  in  the  last  few 
days,  the  price  still  remains  high.  The  outlook,  how- 
ever, is  that,  when  the  season  advances,  and  the  bee- 
keepers ship  more  of  their  crop  to  the  market,  the 
prices  will  be  a  little  weaker.  We  quote:  fancy  white 
comb  honey,  16  to  18c;  No.  1,  14  to  1.5;  amber,  11  to  13; 
fancy  white  extracted,  'Ys  to  SVs;  light  amber,  &¥>  to 
7c.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on 
commission.  W.  A.  Selseb, 

Nov.  8.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Indianapolis.— Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb 
sells  lor  16  to  17,  and  demand  is  good;  fancy  amber, 
11  to  12,  with  slow  demand;  No.  1  white,  13  to  14,  de- 
mand not  good.  Best  grades  of  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans  bring  8  to  9.  and  demand  is  good,  "but 
higher  prices  will  retard  the  market;  amber  extract- 
ed bringing  6%.  Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at 
$33.00  por  100  lbs.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Nov.  7.  513  Mass,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Milwaukee— This  market  is  in  good  condition  as 
touching  the  best  qualities  of  honey,  either  comb  or 
extracted.  Values  are  steadily  firm  at  (juotations. 
The  supply  is  only  moderate,  and  receipts  meet  quite 
ready  sale  when  in  good  order  and  quality  pleasing  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  taste.  We  feel  justified  in  ad- 
vising shippers  to  send  forward  their  good  honey,  and 
feel  sure  the  next  60  days  will  show  satisfactory  re- 
sults. We  continue  to  quote  honey  in  cases.  1-lb.  sec- 
tions, fancy,  16  to  17;  1-lb.  sections,  mixed,  1.5  to  16; 
extracted  in  barrels,  cases,  and  pails,  white,  8  to  8/4; 
ditto  dark,  7  to  8.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co.," 

Nov.  12.  119  Buffalo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


St.  Louis.— We  wish  to  state  that  the  receipts  of 
comb  honey,  also  extracted,  are  very  small  and  inade- 
quate to  the  demand.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb 
honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  light  amber,  13  to  13%. 
Broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted,  light  amber, 
California,  firm  at  7  to  7^i.  Spanish  needle,  7%  to  8. 
in  .5-gallon  cans;  Southern,  in  barrels,  in  good  demand 
at  bVz  to  6.  The  market  is  bare  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. Beeswax,  prime,  at  29  to  29%.  All  impure  and 
inferior,  less.  R.  Haktman  &  Co., 

Nov.  9.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cincinnati.— The  honey  market  is  rather  quiet  at 
this  date,  owing  to  the  market  being  flooded  with 
comb  honey  which  sells  slowly  at  from  14  to  16  cts. 
Extracted  amber  honey  sells  at  5%  to  6%;  white  and 
fancy  white  grades  find  sale  at  from  "¥«  to  8%.  There 
is  not  so  much  moving,  as  o»e  might  be  led  to  be- 
lieve. Beeswax  is  dragging;  however,  we  continue 
to  pay  29  to  30  cts.  for  a  choice  bright  yellow  article. 
The  Fred.  W.  Muth  Co., 

Nov.  3.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


St.  Paul.— Fancy  No.  1  white-clover  honey,  per  lb.. 
13  to  16;  No.  2  white-clover  honey,  per  lb.,  13  to  14. 
These  prices  represent  those  obtained  by  jobbers  on 
this  market  in  round  lots.  Reijorts  from  country  in- 
dicate that  the  bulk  of  this  year's  output  has  been 
marketed,  and  that  No.  1  white  clover  will  be  scarce. 
W,  H.  Patton, 

Nov.  8.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  good,  receipts  light.  We  quote  fancy 
white  comb,  24  sections,  at  $3.25;  No.  1  white  comb,  24 
sections,  at  $3.00;  No.  1  white  and  amber,  24  at  $2.75; 
extracted  white,  per  lb.,  7;  extracted  amber,  per  lb..  6 
to  6%.    Beeswax,  2.5.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Nov.  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Atlanta.— We  are  about  cleaned  up  on  honey,  with 
very  little  demand  for  either  comb  or  extracted.  We 
quote  as  per  previous  issue. 

JUDSON  Heard  &  Co., 

Nov.  8.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  For  Sale.     See  Clasified  Ads.  on  pages  1465 — '66. 


BEESWAX  WANTED 

We  are  paying  29c.  per  lb.  cash  delivered  here,  for 
CHOICE  YELLOW  BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shipment  now. 

MONEY  BACK  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51   WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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ScHENECTADY.-Stock  continues  to  move  off  brisk-   I   The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

ly.  and.  in  fact.  No.  1  buckwheat  is  rather  scarce.    M^e 


quote  fancy  white  clover.  1.')  to  16:  No.  1,  14  to  I.t:  mix- 
ed Rrades.  12  to  13;  buckwheat,  11  to  12H;  extracted, 
light.  QYs  to  7%;  dark,  SVa  to  t;,  in  160-lb.  kegs. 

C.  MacCulloch, 
Nov.  10.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Chicago.— The  market  is  taking  honey,  both  comb 
and  extracted,  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  The  price 
of  No.  1  to  fancy  comb  is  l.^)  to  16;  off  grades,  1  to  2  cts. 
per  lb.  less.  White  extracted,  TVs  to  8;  amber,  7;  dark, 
6  to  6%.  All  of  this  is  governed  by  quality,  condition, 
and  package.    Beeswax,  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Nov,  7.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Zanesville. — There  is  a  fair  supply  of  and  demand 
for  fancy  white  comb,  which  brings  $3.7.5  to  $4.00  per 
case  of  24  sections.  No  other  grades  are  offered.  There 
is  some  call  for  extracted  in  glass  packages  for  the 
fancy  grocery  trade,  and  demand  will  increase  as 
weather  grows  colder.    Beeswax,  27  to  30. 

E.  W.  Pierce, 

Nov.  8.  •  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Ctias.  Israel  (Si  BrotHers 

486-4QO   Canal  St.,  New  YorK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Ccmmission  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.    Established  1875. 

FOR  SALE. -Extracted   honey,  strictly 
pure,   buckwheat,   eVic;    clover    mixed, 
7c     in    60-lb.   cans    and    I50-Ib.    kegs. 
This  State  production;  best  flavor. 
H.  R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair. 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST. 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 

We  Send  Direct  from  Factory  to  Buyer  when  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  It. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50. 

By  mail  add  2.5  cents  for  postage. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,   MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
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WE   WILL  BUY 

New  crop  honey,  comb  and  extracted,  in  any  quantity.  If  you 
have  a  crop  to  dispose  of,  write  us  fully  as  to  quality,  quantity, 
style  of  package,  etc. ,  and  you  will  have  our  answer  by  return 
mail.  If  we  should  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  price, 
we  may  arrange  to  handle  your  crop  on  consignment,  feeling  con- 
fident that  we  caa  do  you  justice  in  every  respect. 

WE  WILL  SELL 

to  Bee-keepers  whose  crop  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  their 
trade,  various  grades  of  honey.  Let  us  know  your  wants  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  you. 

BEESWAX.    We  are  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  at 
any  time  of  the  year.     Write  us  when  you  have  any  to  sell.  . 


HILDRETH 

265-267  GreenwicK  St., 


(Sl  5EGEI.KEN, 

NE.'W  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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BUCKWHEAT  HONEY! 


Our  clover  and  raspberry  honey  is  all  sold— went  at 
8  and  8%  cts. ,  according  to  quantity— but  we  still  have 
6000  lbs.  of  buckwheat.  Right  here  let  me  say  that 
this  buckwheat  honey  was  left  on  the  hives  until  it 
was  all  sealed  over,  and  is  thick,  rich,  and  ripe— far 


superior  to  the  thin,  rank  stuff  often  found  on  the 
market.    You  needn't  take  my  my  word  for  it— send 
for  a  sample.    It  is  put  up  in  60-lb.   cans,  two  in  a 
case,  and  the  price  is  6  cts.  a  pound. 
W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint.    Michigan. 


rYouWaDtTbisfreeBool^ 

^  Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques- 
tion is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm  ? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromber^-Carlson 
Telephones 

hich  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
lant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers'  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers'  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F-S(j  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 
Write  for  It  today, 

Stromberd'Carlson 
Telephone  Mfd-  Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

PR  HATTDTHE  MYERS' 


The  Pump  that  pnmps 
easy  and  throws  a  rail 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pnmp  Is  the  best 
pomp,  that's  a  Myers, 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 

ers.     Send  for  cata- 

^H  log  and  prices. 
jHL  F.  £ .  Myers  &  BrOi. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


STOVES 

At  Factory  Prices 

Oak  Heater  $2i2 

BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  RANGES 

Our  !•  i  ve  Flue  Base  Burner  and  many 
other  styleastralghtfrom  our  lactory 
to  you  at  the  same  remarkably  low 
scale  of  prices.  30  days  trial  on  any 
of  our  stoves  without  sending  one 
cent  of  money  to  us  until  you  are  satisfled  you  have 
a  great  bargain.    Write  for  free  special  catalog. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  S-3S ,  Cleveland,  0- 


No  attorney's 
fee  nntlJ  pat- 
ent iwallowed. 

Write  tar" Invent- 
or't  Guide. 
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Root^s  Goods  in  Michigan! 


Discount  Quality 

for    November  is  5  per  cent.  in  Bee-supplies  means  some- 

This  is  as  good  as  10  per  cent  thing  when  it  is  Root  Quality. 

interest  on  your  money.     We  Michigan's    best   bee-keepers 

gladly  furnish    estimates    on  use  Root's  Goods. 

your  bill  of  goods   for  1907. 

We  sell  the  Danz.  Hive,  the 

Send  for  catalog.  comb-honey  hive. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


We  are  Looking  Ahead 

for  next  season,  and  will  have  on  hand 
when    all    sections    arrive,    1,078,000, 

OVR  A  MILLION. 

Supply  dealers  look  ahead  for  their 
stock — why  not  bee-keepers  ?  It  is  to 
your  advantage  to  do  so.  Sections  will 
keep  if  not  used  next  year,  but  if  there 
should  be  a  good  year  the  extra  amount 
of  honey  secured  will  pay  for  sections 
for  years.  Besides,  we  give  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent  for  November.  Make  out 
an  order  for  next  season's  use  and  send 
in  during  this  month 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  York 
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A  Page  with  Our  Readers  and  Advertisers. 


CLASSIFIED   ADVRRTISEMENTS. 

It  has  been  said,  and  most  truthfully,  that 
"the  classitied  ad.  set  solid  is  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  advertising."  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  small  advertiser.  Isn't  there 
something  that  you  might  sell?  Haven't  you 
something  of  little  value  to  yourself,  which 
yet  may  l)e  very  valuable  to  some  one  else? 
Why  not  tui-n  something  useless  into  cash? 
You  can  do  it  by  inserting  a  two  or  three 
line  ad.  in  Gleanings.  Remember  our  guar- 
antee of  money  back  if  no  results.  Perhaps 
you  are  engaged  in  some  business  that  you 
can  not  aiford  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  in  advertising.  Put  an  ad.  in  our 
classified  columns.  If  you  have  something 
for  bee-keepers,  try  a  liner  in  our  "  Bee-keep- 
ers'Directory."  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
results.  Only  $5.00  will  pay  for  a  two-line 
ad.  one  year;  $7.50  for  a  three-line,  and  $10.00 
for  a  foux'-line  ad.  including  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Gleanings.  You  will  find  a 
classified  ad.  the  most  profitable  investment 
you  can  make. 

-£? 

There  has  been  some  discussion  lately  in 
"Stray  Straws"  regarding  the  fiireless  cook 
stove.  In  October  15th  issue  Mr.  Root  re- 
plies to  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  items  as  follows: 

Prom  the  number  of  favorable  reports  I  have  seen 
of  flreless  stoves,  I  should  say  they  were  an  un<iuali- 
fied  success,  and  a  great  fuel-saver.  We  are  planning 
to  have  one  put  in  our  house. 

We  are  referring  all  inquiries  we  receive 
to  the  Fireless  Cook  Stove  Company,  whose 
advertisement  you  will  find  on  p.  1454.  The 
fireless  cook  stove  is  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  any  kitchen,  and  if  you  are  at  all  in- 
terested we  suggest  you  write  the  above  com- 
pany for  information,  mentioning  Glean- 
ings. 

j^ 

Oct.  1st  we  ran  a  four-line  ad.  for  one  of 
our  Michigan  subscribers.  He  writes  Nov.  8 
as  follows: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.:— YoM  should  find  enclosed  80c 

to  pay  for  the  classified  ad.    I  am  very  much  pleased 

with  the  result.    The  first  applicant  purchased  the 

bees,  and  I  had  lots  to  answer  that  were  disappointed. 

Tii    "Wood  Bee-Hive  Co. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Nov.  8. 

We  know  that  our  classified  columns  get 
results.  The  offer  we  made  some  time  ago 
still  holds  good  in  these  columns,  viz.,  no 
results,  money  refunded. 


During  the  winter,  while  other  work  is  slack,  farm- 
ers turn  their  attention  to  fence-building.  Bee-keep- 
ers too  should  see  to  it  that  their  bee-yard  is  securely 
fenced,  and  thus  avoid  trouble  by  stock  getting  among 
the  hives  and  getting  stung.  A  wire  fence  allows 
hives  to  be  placed  close  to  the  fence,  as  the  wire  does 
not  interrupt  flight  to  any  extent.  When  you  are 
studying  the  fence  question,  do  not  fail  to  write  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  for  information. 


You  will  find  their  ad.  on  page  1455.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Baaches  will  receive  prompt  reply,  and  the  little 
novel  key-ring  they  offer  looks  very  useful. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  FARMER  BUY  ? 

Under  this  title,  in  a  recent  number  of  Jti- 
dicious  Advertising,  is  found  an  article  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  prospective  Gleanings 
advertisers.     We  quote  in  part  as  follows: 

A  glance  through  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
journals  published  in  the  country  shows  column  upon 
column  of  advertising,  but.  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions, these  are  all  on  technical  matters. 

There  are  many  things,  however,  which  might  have 
been  placed  in  such  a  paper  with  a  good  chance  of 
bringing  remuneration.  Such  things  as  instantane- 
ous water-heaters,  perfected  furnaces  and  heating 
apparatus,  new  varieties  of  kitchen  ware,  inexpensive 
watches,  new  styles  of  furniture,  gas  stoves,  mat- 
tresses, porch-shades,  correspondence  schools,  in  fact, 
the  variety  and  number  of  things  which  might  be 
played  up  is  legion. 

All  of  these  articles  are  of  a  nature  that  wouldn't 
interfere  with  the  trade  at  the  country  store.  The 
farmer,  of  course,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
most  of  his  necessities  of  life  of  the  local  general 
merchant,  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  convincing 
before  he  would  break  away  from  a  long-established, 
custom.  It  would  be  in  the  line  of  good  business, 
particularly  if  the  copy  were  placed  in  those  maga- 
zines which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider 
standard. 

As  has  been  suggested  already,  the  first  move  has 
been  made  along  these  lines.  It  is  a  movement  which 
is  bound  to  increase,  and  with  the  increase  will  come 
a  harvest  to  the  general  advertiser. 

Get  the  farmer  interested  in  your  goods. 

Doubtless  over  90  per  cent  of  Gleanings 
readers  are  interested  in  rural  pursuits. 
Through  Gleanings  you  can  reach  these 
readers  best.  Give  it  a  test,  Mr.  General 
Advertiser. 

A  manure-spreader  is  becoming  a  necessity  on  al- 
most any  modern  farm.  It's  always  advisable  to 
spread  manure  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
mami re-spreader  makes  this  work  easy.  The  old  way 
of  piling  manure,  then  repiling  in  the  fields,  is  ex- 
tremely wasteful.  On  a  fair-sized  farm,  a  manure- 
spreader  will  pay  for  itself  soon.  Look  over  the  ad. 
of  the  American  Harrow  Co.,  appearing  on  page  1454. 
Don't  you  think  they  are  making  a  good  proposition':' 
If  we  weren't  sure  they  would  give  you  a  square  deal, 
and  do  just  as  they  say,  we  would  not  let  their  ad.  ap- 
pear in  Gleanings.  If  you  are  interested,  drop  them 
a  postal  for  their  book. 

Great  wads  from  little  want  ad's  grow.— 

rinters  Ink. 


ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  fiat. 

Classified  columns— bonarfide  exchange  or 
want  ads.— 20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  59fc;  if  paid  in 
10  days,  2*. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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WEEKS 
COPIES  - 


10c 


We  want  every  reader  of  Gi^eanings  in  Beb-Cui.turk  to  get  acquainted  with  the 

Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

Certainly  it  would  pay  any  bee-keeper  to  read  it  regularly.  And  in  order  that  those 
who  are  not  now  getting  it  may  do  so,  we  want  the  opportunity  to  send  it  for  lo  weeks 
for  only  lo  cents  (stamps  or  silver.)  That  would  be  at  least  160  pages  of  beelitarature 
for  just  one  dime.  We  oflFer  the  last  10  numbers  of  1906  for  10  cents  as  a  "  trial  trip." 
You  will  want  it  for  all  of  1907  after  the  10  weeks,  we  are  sure. 

SOME  OTHER  SPECIAL  OFFERS  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  from  the  time  your  new  subscription  is  received  to  the  end  of  1907— 
and  your  choice  o|  one  of  the  following': 

X'  w-^^  ?.°°^i!-}f '®,^°PH^  "  Scientific  Queen-Rearing  "  (hound  in  leatherette)   both  for $1  25 

2.  With  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  bet-s,"  both  for  .  180 

3.  With  Dadant's  "  Langsiroth  on  the  Honey-Bee,"  both  for  o  nn 

4.  With  Root's  "ABC  of  Bee-Culture,"   both  for...  '""  t.m 

5.  With  a  Standard  Bred   Italian  Queen,  both  for f  =o 

(Queen  mailed  either  before  Nov.  1,  1906,  or  in  ilay  or  June '  i'907  i 

6.  With  Gold  Fountain  Pea.  both  for .  2  qq 

7.  With  Novelty  Pocket  Knife  (your  name  and  address  on  one  side,'andQneenVWorkeV  and  Drone 

on  the  other  side)  _^   _^  2  QO 

A  sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  free.    Ask  for  it.    Address  all  orders  to 

0E0R6E  W.  YORK  &  60..  334  DearDorn  St..  GUlGago,  III. 


The  only  roofing 
sold  on  a  money- 
back  guaranty. 

READ  OUR  TRIAL  OFFER. 


Paroid 
Roofing 


B 


IF  YOTJ  want  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy,  please 
r;=ad  the  guaranty  we  give  on  Paroid. 

We  can  and  do  give  you  this  guaranty  be- 
cause Paroid  is  the  best  ready  roofing  ever 
made. 

If  you  will  compare  a  sample  of  it  with 

others,  you  can  see  and     

feel  the  difference. 

Use  your  own  judg- 
ment. 

Put  your  samples  out 
in  freezing  weather  and 
then  try  to  bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  others  will  all 
break  and  crack  1 

The  difference  is  in 
the  way  they  are  made. 

We  make  the  felt  for 
Paroid  in  our  own  mills, 
established  in  1817.  We 
know  how  and  we  take 
no  chances. 

Other  manufacturers 
buy  their  felt,  the  most 
importantpartpfaready 
roofing,  where  they  can 
get  it  the  cheapest,  and  run  big  risks  at  the 
very  start. 

We  saturate  the  felt  in  a  compound  of  our 
own,  that  renders  every  fibre  of  it  water 
proof.  Soaked,  mind  you^  not  merely  dipped 

We  coat  it  with  the  toughest,strongest,  thick- 


UY   one    lot  of    Paroid; 
open  it;  inspect  it; ap- 
ply   it     to    your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
ready    roofing   made,  send  us 
your   name  and  address,  and 
"we  will  send   you  a  check  for 
the    full    cost    of  the  roofing 
including  the  cost  of  applyiut; . 


est,  smoothest,  most  flexible  and  most  durable 
coating  used  in  any  read  v  roofing  ever  made. 
You  can  see  and  feel  that  for  yourself. 
Then  we  give  you  with  every  roll  of  Paroid 
a  complete  roofing  kit,  containing  our  patent- 
ed caps— the  only  rust-proof  cap  made 
Water  can't  rust  them  and  cause  them  to 
work  loose  and  spring  a 
leak  as  all  other  caps  do. 
These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Paroid  has 
stood  the  test  of  time 
for  the  United  States 
Government  here  and  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, for  railway  com- 
panies, manufacturers, 
farmers,  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  every- 
where. 

Send  today  for  free 
samples.  Enclose  4c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  ournew48-paire  book 
of  plans  for  practical 
farm  and  poultry  build- 
ings. 

I        If  your  dealer  will  not 

supply  you,  send  to  us 
direct.    We  pay  (he  freight. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

20  Mill  Street.  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
1420  Monadnock  Bldg.,     Chicago,  111. 
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HAVE  YOU  READ 

BEE  PRANKS? 

This  is  a  pamphlet  compiled  from 
newspaper  clippings  containing 
many  laughable  and  wonderful  anec- 
dotes which  have  actually  happened 
in  connection  with  bees.     .... 

The  book  also  contains,  in  nutshell 
form,  what  the  great  poets  and  other 
writers  have  to  say  about  these  inter- 
esting little  insects 

WE  GIVE  IT  FREE  FOR  THE 
NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF 
FIVE  BEE  KEEPERS  if  sent  di- 
rect to  G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY, 
WATERTOWN,    WIS,   U.    S.    A. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS 

FOR  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

To  buy  our  goods  outright  by  the  carload. 
Liberal  inducements  and  exclusive  territory. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,     Watertown,  Wis. 

Bee-keepers^  Supplies. 


f 
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E.  W.  Alexander's  plan  with  very  weak 
colonies  in  early  spring,  page  1357,  is  new- 
looks  good. 

"Why  does  a  swarm  settle  before  going  off? 
R.  Rhombei-g,  in  Biencn-Vater.  says  that, 
when  the  swarm  issi;es.  some  bees  are  over- 
loaded with  honey  and  some  have  too  little. 
Thev  cluster  to  have  time  to  equalize  their 
burdens  before  starting  on  their  travels. 

Pakaffine-makeks  suffer  from  a  peculiar 
eruption  of  the  skin.  A  writer  in  111.  Mo- 
natsblaetter  raises  the  question  whether  bees 
may  not  become  diseased  from  the  paraffine 
in  the  large  amount  of  adulterated  founda- 
tion. We  don't  lose  sleep  over  such  a  ques- 
tion in  this  country. 

So  MoKLEY  Pettit  is  going  to  be  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  p.  13o8.  I'd  like  to  hear  him 
preach.  I  should  expect  to  say  "amen" 
several  times  during  the  sermon,  if  I  thought 
they  wouldn't  put  out  a  Presbyterian  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  [Mr.  Pettit  has  the  right 
sort  of  stuff  in  him.  Gleanings  wishes  him 
success. — Ed.] 

It  is  stated  in  L' ApicuUeur,  p.  364,  that 
wcnkers  have  never  been  known  to  be  rear- 
ed in  drone-cells.  In  1872  I  saw  workers 
emerging  fi'om  drone-cells  in  a  comb  sent  by 
K.  Pv.'^Murphy  to  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
I  think  other  cases  have  been  known.  [I 
think  we  have  had  other  reports  of  the  same 
thing,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  fact  has 
beeiT reported  once  or  twice  by  our  own  men 
as  occurring  in  our  own  yard. — Ed.] 


Sylviac  says  in.  U  Ajnculteur  that  the  chief 
objection  to  the  covered  apiary  is  the  larger 
number  of  queenless  colonies.  [I  do  not 
know  why  this  should  be  so,  unless  colonies 
huddled  under  the  shed  are  so  close  together 
that  the  bees  mix  in  flight,  with  the  result 
that  some  hostile  bees  begin  the  attack  on 
the  (jueen. — Ed.] 

I  don't  think,  Mr.  Editor,  your  guess,  p. 
1347,  is  correct  as  to  that  brick-and-orange 
pollen  coming  from  asters.  Asters  and  gold- 
enrod  are  plentiful  here,  but  are  rarely  vis- 
ited hj  bees.  Besides,  bees  are  bringing  in 
that  same  pollen  to-day,  Nov.  5,  when  these 
flowers  are  all  dead.  I've  done  some  look- 
ing, and  don't  know  where  else  to  look. 

Bko.  a.  I.  Root,  referring  to  the  Record- 
Herald  matter,  page  1380,  are  you  not  just  a 
little  bit  hard  to  please?  When  I  read  that 
very  full  contradiction,  Aug.  8,  it  seemed  to 
me  all  that  was  necessary.  How  many  of 
the  papers  that  published  the  false  report 
gave  as  full  a  contradiction?  It's  something 
to  be  thankful  for  that  some  of  the  public 
prints  the  truth  at  least  part  of  the  time  now- 
adays, in  spite  of  the  money  of  the  liquor 
power. 

In  view  of  any  possible  danger  of  getting 
into  trouble  as  to  labels  under  the  pure- food 
law,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  the 
labels  tell  the  exact  truth — not  a  bad  plan  to 
get  into,  the  way  of  telling  the  truth,  any- 
how. [Yes.  that  is  the  gist  of  the  pure-food 
law.  It  will  not  in  any  way  harm  the  man 
who  produces  his  own  honey,  and  labels  it 
for  exactly  what  it  is.  But  an  inexperi- 
enced bee-keeper  might  purchase  an  alfalfa, 
sell  it  for  white  clover,  and  get  into  trouble. 
—Ed.] 

German  bee-keepers  have  petitioned 
their  governments  to  allow  the  word  "hon- 
ey," either  singly  or  in  combination  with 
other  words,  to  l)e  used  exclusively  for  the 
sweet  product  that  bees  gather  from  plants, 
change,  and   store    in    cells. — Bienen-Vater. 
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[We  have,  or  shall  have,  about  Jan.  1.  the 
very  thing  in  the  national  Hepburn  pure-food 
law  that  the  Germans  are  now  seeking  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  government.  From  ev- 
ery point  of  view  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
label  any  product  as  "honey"  unless  it  be 
that  which  was  gathered  by  the  bees  from 
flowers,  modified,  and  stored  in  their  combs 
—Ed.  J 

Pkof.  Gaston  Bonnier  says  that,  among 
the  field  bees,  must  be  distinguished  those 
which  he  caWs  j]ros]]ecto7-s  (chercheuses).  In- 
stead of  going  straight  to  their  aim  they  seek 
here  and  there  over  all  sorts  of  objects  to  find 
the  day's  work  for  the  colony.  Numerous 
in  the  morning,  they  become  less  and  less  as 
the  day  advances,  themselves  taking  up  the 
role  of  gatherers;  consequently  any  sweet 
placed  at  a  little  distance  is  quickly  found  in 
the  morning,  but  very  slowly  late  in  the  day. 
— Les  Abeillcs.  [This  may  be  true;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  proved. — Ed.] 

"Ten  Congressional  districts  in  Indiana 
are  now  organized  by  the  liquor  men.  State 
Organizer  Philip  Heisee  has  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  liquor  interests  of  the  State  to  resist 
the  temperance  crusade  lest  the  business  be 
destroyed.—  Chicago  Daily.  Must  be  some- 
thing doing  by  the  other  sort  of  people  to 
arouse  a  feeling  like  that.  [You  are  right. 
The  best  evidence  that  the  temperance  cause 
is  now  progressing  is  the  way  the  liquor  peo- 
ple squirm,  metaphorically  speaking,  through 
their  papers.  The  time  was,  and  that  not 
over  fifteen  years  ago,  when  they  feared  no 
efforts  on  the  part  of  religious  or' temperance 
people.  But,  say:  I  doubt  if  ten  Congres- 
sional districts  in  Indiana  are  organized  for 
and  by  the  liijuor  men. — Ei>.] 

Referring  to  last  f(^otnote,  page  1348,  the 
curious  part  was  that,  so  long  as  roblDing 
continued  at  that  pile — and  it  was  for  three 
or  four  days — only  three-banders  were  at  it. 
I  tried  to  ti'ace  them  to  some  particular 
hive,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
try  hard  enough.  [If  you  simply  try  to  trace 
home  a  robber,  I  think  you  wil'l  fail  in  the 
attempt.  If  you  had  sprinkled  fiour  on 
these  bees  as  tliey  came  forth  with  their  sto- 
len sweets,  then  gone  around  and  inspected 
the  entrance  of  every  one  of  your  hives.  1 
think  you  would  have  found  that  some  par- 
ticular hive  was  receiving  most  if  not  all  of 
the  powdered  bees.  Then  is  not  true  that  a 
rol)ber  as  it  hurries  from  the  hive  will  circle 
about  a  little?  and  where  there  are  so  many 
bees  flying  in  the  air  it  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  to  trace  it  to  any  particular  hive. 
But  mark  them  in  some  way,  and  the  task 
is  easy. — Ed.] 

Sometimes  when  sealed  honey  is  spaced 
wider  so  as  to  give  room  for  it,  the  bees 
build  fresh  cells  over  the  capping  to  fill  with 
honey.  I  wonder  if  it  is  generally  known 
that  in  such  ease  the  honey  under  the  first 
capping  is  to  the  bees  the  same  as  so  much 
wood  When  they  reach  the  fii'st  capping 
they  seem  to  think  it  the  septum,  and  will 
starve  rather  than  dig  through.  Not  only 
so,  but  if  the  (tapping  be  slightly  depressed, 


without  any  second  building  over  it,  as  some- 
times happens  (for  what  reason  I  don't  in 
the  least  understand),  such  cells  will  not  be 
uncapped  by  the  bees.  I  have  sent  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  a  bit  of  comb  with  a  few  such  cells. 
I  have  submitted  it  to  the  robbers  here,  and 
they  would  not  uncap  it.  Please  see  what 
your  robbers  will  do  with  it.  (Incidentally, 
notice  the  foundation-splint  in  the  comb.) 
[What  you  say  in  the  first  part  of  this  Straw- 
is,  I  think,  true,  for  I  see  evidence  of  the 
fact  in  our  own  yard.  But  it  is  not  true  in 
our  experience  that  sunken  cappings  are 
any  more  immune  to  the  attacks  of  robbers 
than  cells  capped  in  the  ordinary  way.  We 
placed  the  very  sample  comb  that  you  mail- 
ed us  in  the  hands  of  our  Mr.  Wardell.  Our 
robbers  dug  it  open  without  anv  hesitation. 
It  is  possible  our  bees  are  better  "  trained  " 
in  the  stealing  business  than  yours,  doctor 
— Ed.] 

Editor  York  quotes  this  from  Printer's 
Ink:  "One of  the  most  disastrous  campaigns 
in  the  history  of  advertising,  it  is  said,  was 
that  of  corn  products,  with  Karo  corn  syr- 
up." Then  he  is  inhuman  enough— no,  hu- 
man enough— to  gloat  over  the  failure  of  an 
article,  in  advertising  which  such  immense 
sums  were  spent,  and  closes  by  saying:  "It 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  displace  honey 
as  a  table  article,  but  the  scheme  did  not 
work.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
honey;  and  if  bee-keepers  could  spend  as 
much  money  to  advertise  honey  as  was  spent 
on  trying  to  popularize  the  miserably  tast- 
ing 'Karo-Korn  Konkoktion,'  we  believe  it 
would  create  such  a  demand  for  honey  as 
would  take  every  pound,  every  year,  and  at 
a  greatly  increased  price  over  present  mar- 
ket quotations."  Which  is,  no  doubt,  true; 
but,  alas,  the  history  of  the  Honey-produc- 
ers' League  does  not  make  the  case  look 
very  hopeful.  It  was  as  honest  an  attempt 
as  ever  was  made  for  the  general  good;  but 
the  many  were  willing  to  leave  the  work  to 
the  few,  and  some  who  should  have  been  its 
friends  stood  off  and  threw  stones.  [This 
all  goes  to  show  that  heavy  advertising  alone 
will  not  sell  a  poor  product.  It  is  possible 
and  even  probable  that  the  glucose  people 
saw  the  impending  legislation  that  we  now 
have,  and  wished  to  test  out  the  proposition 
whether  glucose  could  be  sold  under  its  real 
name.  I  do  not  believe  the  dear  public  ob- 
jected to  the  name  "Karo"  or  corn  prod- 
ucts, but  that  it  preferred  to  pay  a  little 
more  money  and  get  something  that  had  a 
real  flavor  and  sweetness  to  it. — Ed.] 

Abbe  Pincot,  in  a  long  article  in  UApi- 
culteur,  shows  that  bees  build  cells  according 
to  the  varying  sizes  of  the  bees,  the  diam- 
eter of  cells  built  by  Italians  having  been  10 
per  cent  greater  than  those  built  by  degen- 
erate blacks;  that  increasing  the  size  of  cells 
increases  the  size  of  bees;  that  the  increase 
is  not  in  the  thorax,  but  in  the  abdomen,  giv- 
ing larger  honey-sacs  and  a  larger  amount  of 
honey  stored.  If  he  is  correct  in  these  things 
should  we  not  have  foundation  of  a  little 
larger  size?     How  many  cells  to  a  given  sur- 
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face  has  the  present  foundation,  Mr.  Editor? 
[There  are  5  cells  to  the  inch;  but  Cheshire 
showed  that  there  were  over  25  cells  to  the 
square  inch,  or  approximately  37.  Our  own 
worker  foundation  is  based  on  5  cells  to  the 
inch,  or  as  near  natural  comb  as  we  can 
make  it.  I  think  it  will  run  about  37  cells 
to  the  square  inch. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  the  size  of  a 
cell,  and  its  relation  to  the  size  of  bees  that 
hatch  from  it,  Mr.  W.  K.  MoiTison,  who  is 
with  us,  states  that,  for  the  purpose  of  exper- 
iment, he  spaced  a  lot  of  his  combs  IJ  from 
center  to  center,  instead  of  the  regulation  1^ 
or  1^,  as  we  tinil  in  nature.  It  had  the  eiJect 
of  reducing  the  length  of  the  bees  hatched 
from  the  cell,  something  on  the  principle  that 
a  Chinese  lady's  feet  are  I'educed  in  size  by 
shoes  too  small  for  her.  But  Mr.  Morrison 
thinks  it  would  be  unwise  either  to  reduce 
or  enlarge  the  cradles  of  baby  bees.  Too 
much  development  in  too  large  cells  might 
result  in  too  many  laying  workers,  he  thiuKS. 
I  do  not  know  ho\^  that  would  be. — Ed.] 


The  glucose  people  are  said  to  be  "'up 
against"  500  lawsuits  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  account  of  sugar  sold  to  confection- 
ers, grocers,  and  others,  which  did  not  meet 
with  the  requirements  of  the  pure-food  law. 


We  have  a  larger  amount  of  good  copy  on 
hand,  awaiting  publication,  than  we  ever  had 
before.  1  make  this  statement  so  that  some 
of  our  friends  who  may  be  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  communications  will  under- 
stand why  they  have  not  appeared  before. 
We  are  enlarging  our  journal  again,  and 
hope  to  catch  up  soon. 

The  old  reliable  firm  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  advertise  to  sell  only  pure 
cane  sugar.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  thing 
in  more  than  one  sense,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  demands  "^no 
substitution."  When  people  want  a  pure 
article  they  ought  to  be  furnished  that  arti- 
cle, and  not  a  substitute.  Some  of  us  would 
like  to  know  why  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
dropped  beet  sugar  and  glucose  sugar  from 
their  list  of  sugars. 


Algerie,  under  French  rule,  is  a  good 
field  for  bee-keeping.  The  number  of  bee- 
keepers, according  to  the  census  of  1903,  is 
as  follows:  Europeans  keeping  bees,  915, 
with  9389  hives.  There  are  24,000  native 
bee-keepers  with  163,379  hives.     Algerie  re- 


ports about  170,000  lbs.  of  wax  per  annum. 
Both  the  native  Arabs  and  the  Jews  are  said 
to  be  fond  of  honey,  which  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  athletic  build  and 
fine  physique  of  these  people. 


Bee-keepeks  residing  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia where  the  rainfall  is  small  should  make 
some  inciuiries  about  the  Chilian  algarrobil- 
la,  a  shrub  (Ci«salpinia  brevifolia),  the  pods- 
of  which  furnish  a  very  valuable  dye-stuff. 
The  chances  are  it  would  prove  a  very  use- 
ful bee-plant  besides.  This  offers  a  splendid, 
opportunity  for  utilizing  much  wild  land  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  al- 
gorobas  of  the  Southwest  can  also  be  util- 
ized in  the  same  manner.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  VVash- 
ington,  to  do  the  bee-keepers  a  great  service. 


LOSSES  IN  bees  IN  EARLY  FALL. 

We  had  been  having  several  dark  days, 
raw  and  chilly,  when  one  day  the  sun  shone 
out  and  it  looked  as  if  it  were  going  to  warm 
up.  Thousands  of  bees  thought  so  too  and 
came  out;  but  the  air  was  so  chilly  that  many 
of  them  could  be  seen  scattered  all  over  the 
ground  on  the  sidewalks,  numb  with  cold, 
so  chilled  they  would  probably  never  take 
wing  and  get  back  to  the  hive.  It  was  too 
early  in  our  locality  to  put  the  bees  into  the 
cellar,  and  consequently  the  bees  of  the  450 
colonies  at  the  home  yard  had  a  chance  to 
fly  if  they  would. 

The  loss  must  have  been  somewhat  heavy; 
and  yet  we  have  days,  quite  a  few  of  them, 
like  this,  all  through  the  seasc-n — the  same 
kind  of  days  that  bee-keepers  all  over  the 
United  States,  south  as  well  as  north,  have. 
It  is  these  days  that  often  do  more  damage 
than  several  days  of  actual  zero  weather. 


the  effect  of  the  new  national  pure- 
food  LAW  on  the  comb- 
honey  CANARDS. 

When  the  new  pure-food  law  as  given  on 
page  1350  of  our  last  issue  goes  into  effect  it 
ought  to  silence  for  ever  the  stories  that  come 
up  every  now  and  then  about  manufactured 
comb  honey.  Any  newspaper  or  magazine 
should  know  that,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
manufacture  comb  honey  artificially,  it  would 
be  risky  for  the  venders  to  put  the  stuff  on  the 
market,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  up 
against  heavy  penalties  and  a  possible  jail 
sentence. 

These  comb-honey  stories  will  probably 
continue  to  go  on  for  a  time,  but  the  bee- 
keeper can  now  set  up  the  argument  that 
there  is  no  such  thing,  because  its  sale  would 
be  against  the  law.  When  any  ' '  smart  aleck ' ' 
clerk  in  a  grocery  claims  he  has  the  two 
articles  for  sale,  the  real  and  the  bogus,  just 
tell  him  that  you  will  put  the  United  States 
officers  on  track  of  him  or  his  proprietor, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  will  get  over  his 
"smartness"  instanter. 
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On  the  front  cover  page  of  thi.s  issue  will 
be  seen  a  l)ee-keeper  and  liis  antoiuoliile— a 
son  of  horseless-carriage  outfit  en  route  to 
one  of  his  out-yards.  He  is  equipped  with 
saw,  hammer,  sinoker.  and  his  trusty  rilie  to 
shoot  down  a  jack-ra))bit  or  a  stray  cayote. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Kinsie,  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  the 
driver,  does  not  say  whether  his  automobile 
ever  "exceeds  the  speed  limits,"  or  whether 
it  ever  "balks"  as  autos  sometimes  do.  It 
is  proliably  sting-proof 


THE   SAN   ANTONIO   CONVENTION. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  I  learn  that  there 
was  a  iiig  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
National  in  San  Antonio.  No  general  re- 
port has  thus  far  i-ome  to  us;  but  a  brief 
statement  has  been  received,  to  the  effect 
that  a  proposed  amendment,  prepared  by 
myself  and  offered  l)y  Pres.  C.  P.  Dadant, 
excluding  bee-supply  manufacturers,  queen- 
breeders,  et(\,  from  l)eing  eligible  to  office 
in  the  National,  was  voted  down.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  members  pres- 
ent thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  discourte- 
sy, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dadant  and  other 
manufacturers  who  might  be  present,  to  vote 
otherwise.  I  should  not  construe  it  so,  and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Dadant  would  not.  No  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  desires  to  hold  any  office 
in  a  honey-producers'  organization;  and  I 
l)elieve  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  not 
because  there  have  iDeen  abuses,  but  because 
there  may  be,  some  such  amendment  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  constitution.  The 
National  is  now  as  strong  as  it  ever  was  be- 
fore in  its  histoi-y,  if  not  stronger.  It  does 
not  now  need  the  assistance  of  those  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  pursuit  as  it  did 
formerly.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  a  Ijee  etlitor  or  publisher,  if  he 
be  not  connected  with  the  supply  interests, 
should  be  barred  from  admission  to  the  offi- 
cial family. 

THE   EFFECT   OF   THE   NATIONAL    PURE-FOOU 
I.AW^    ON   THE   GLUCOSE   INTERESTS. 

When  the  national  pure-food  law  was 
passed  by  Congress  it  was  probably  as  severe 
u  blow  to  the  glucose  interests  of  the  country 
as  those  interests  ever  received.  I  have  been 
told  they  are  now  seeking  outlets  for  their 
products  in  Europe,  and  well  they  may,  for 
the  demand  for  their  glucose  in  this  country 
is  lx)und  to  grow  less  and  less.  As  there  are 
now  heavy  penalties  against  putting  it  in  oth- 
er syrups'  without  plainly  stating  the  fact, 
it  would  seem  as  if  one  great  outlet  for  the 
stuff  as  an  adulterant  having  been  cut  off, 
the  demand  would  necessarily  be  vei-y  great- 
ly reduced.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if 
there  shall  not,  in  time,  be  a  toning-up  in 
the  honey  market  by  reason  of  the  greater 
demand  that  will  naturally  take  place  for 
honey  that  is  known  to  be  such. 

But  the  public  has  been  fed  on  glucose 
mixtures  for  so  many  years,  purporting  to  be 
honey,  and  supposed  it  was  honey,  it  will 
take  that  same  public  some  time  to  learn  that 
real  honey  is  both  delicious  and  sweet.     Glu- 


cose has  done  more  to  disgust  people  with 
our  product  than  almost  all  other  agencies 
coml)ined.  They  have  gcme  to  their  grocer's 
and  bought  a  mixture  that  was  lal)eled  hon- 
ey, and  got  something  else  so  vile  that  that 
one  purchase  would  generally  suffice  for  a 
long  time.  When  a  customer  buys  a  pack- 
age of  honey  after  Jan.  1st  he  will  be  almost 
sure  to  get  just  what  he  asks  for.  If  the 
honey  is  of  good  flavor  he  will  want  more. 

When  consumers  Anally  learn  what  honey 
is,  it  is  then  that  prices  may  advance  to  a  point 
they  have  already  reached  in  England  and 
Scotland,  where  glucose  has  not  been  allow- 
ed to  masquerade  under  the  name  of  honey; 
for  be  it  known  that  the  best  comb  honey 
sells  in  Great  Britain  for  prices  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  ruling  here:  viz.,  48  cts. 
per  lb.  This  honey  is  not  one  whit  better 
than  oui's,  either. 


queens  FOR  EXPORT;    MODIFIED    BENTON  V. 

'THE  ORIGINAL  BENTON  CAGE  PURE 

AND   SIMPLE. 

Mk.  Frank  Bknton,  of  the  Depai'tment  of 
Agriculture,  now  on  a  trip  around  the  world 
in  search  of  new  races  of  bees,  was  the  first 
one  to  make  any  general  success  of  sending 
queens  by  mail  across  the  ocean.  While  in 
the  Orient,  and  before  he  entered  into  the 
employ  of  Uncle  Sam,  he  sent  (pieens  re- 
peatedly to  the  United  States  that  came  in 
excellent  order.  Frequently  the  cages  would 
come  without  a  single  dead  bee;  and,  what 
was  more  remarkable,  the  attendants  would 
arrive  as  bright  and  lively,  apparently,  as 
when  they  were  just  picked  oft"  the  comb  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  long  journey  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  So  phenomenal  was  the 
success  of  these  cages  that  some  years  ago 
we  adopted  the  foi"m  of  the  cage  but  not  t/ic 
jjrerise  model.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
spection the  Benton  shape  was  adopted,  but 
covered  with  wire  cloth,  and  on  top  of  this 
was  placed  a  wooden  cover.  This  was  prac- 
tically all  the  change  that  was  made,  and 
for  domestic  purposes  the  cages  so  modified 
seemed  to  give  perfect  results;  but  when 
this  same  cage  in  larger  form  was  used  for 
export  to  Australia  the  queens  sometimes 
got  through  alive,  and  sometimes  would  be 
dead,  including  all  the  bees.  In  explaining 
this  matter  to  Dr.  Phillips,  acting  in  charge 
of  apiculture,  he  inquired  why  we  did  not 
adopt  the  original  Benton  without  any  mod- 
iflcation.  He  said  the  Department  was  hav- 
ing imiformly  good  results  with  the  old  cage 
as  flrst  put  out.  He  further  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  wire  cloth  intervening  be- 
tween the  wooden  cover  and  the  cage  in  the 
Root-Benton  model,  so  far  from  being  any 
particular  advantage,  was  a  positive  detri- 
ment. After  this  conversation  I  determined 
to  test  the  matter,  especially  with  one  or  two 
cases  where  we  had  failed  in  getting  delive- 
ry alive  in  good  order.  We  accordingly 
went  back  to  the  exact  form  of  the  original 
Benton,  without  an  iota  of  mollification,  put 
up  a  couple  of  queens,  and  sent  them  on. 
The  two   reports   are  just  now  in,  showing 
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that  both  queens  in  l)oth  cages  arrived  in 
perfect  condition,  hees  bright  and  lively. 
cages  clean,  and  only  one  bee  dead.  Queens 
were  sent  out  during  our  unusually  hot 
weather  in  July,  and  went  through  in  the 
condition  stated. 

Of  course,  one  swallow  or  two  of  them  do 
not  make  a  summer:  but  in  view  of  the 
splendid  success  of  Mr.  Benton  when  he  was 
in  Europe,  and  later  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  same  cage,  it  would 
seem  as  if,  for  cxjJort  work  at  least,  the  orig- 
inal Benton,  pure  and  simple,  would  be  the 
thing  to  use. 

I  might  explain  two  or  three  conditions 
necessary  for  success.  First,  the  candy  must 
be  made  right^ — not  too  soft  nor  too  hard. 
The  candy-hole  must  be  thoroughly  coated 
with  beeswax  or  paraffine;  then  when  candy 
is  pressed  into  place  it  must  be  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  thin  wax  or  foundation.  A  plain 
wooden  cover  completes  the  etiuipment. 
This  is  nailed  down  perfectly  tight,  without 
any  wire  cloth  between  it  and  the  cage  prop- 
er. There  is  abs6lutely  no  ventilation  save 
a  tew  awl-holes  piercing  the  end  compart- 
ment of  the  cage,  all  the  rest  of  the  cage  be- 
ing practically  air-tight.  When  cool  or  cold 
the  bees  will  cluster  in  the  center  hole:  when 
warm  or  hot,  in  the  end  hole — the  only  one 
ventilated.  As  our  readers  may  not  have 
seen  the  original  Benton  I  will  have  a  new 
illustration  prepared  so  that  they  may  know 
what  it  is  bke. 


SOME   OF   THE   GOOD     THINGS    THAT    GLEAN- 
INGS  WILL   HAVE    DURING   THE   REST   OF 
THIS   YEAR   AND    A   PART   OF   NEXT. 

We  are  already  at  work  on  our  Christmas 
issue  of  Gleanings,  which  will  be  fully  the 
equal  of  the  one  we  put  out  a  year  ago,  and 
in  some  respe(*ts  very  much  superior.  It  will 
be  very  profusely  illustrated,  and  at  the 
same  lime  be  filled  with  the  usnal  grist  of 
good  matter. 

In  our  previous  issue  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  soon  to  begin  the  publication  of 
that  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  von  Buttel-Kee- 
pen,  entitled  "Are  Bees  Retiex  Ma-hines?" 
While  not  all  bee-keepers  will  agree  with  the 
c-onclusions  of  the  author,  perhaps,  the  paper 
will  serve  the  pui'pose  of  stimulating  discus- 
sion and  a  more  thorough  investigation  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  bee-hive. 

We  have  engaged  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  to  de- 
scribe his  non-swarming  system  for  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  with  his  divisible 
brood-chamber  hive  as  he  has  modified  it. 
He  will  not  only  describe  the  method  and 
the  hive,  but  tell  how  to  make  every  section, 
or  nearly  every  one,  fancy.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  he  will  explain  how  he  is  able 
to  conti'ol  swarming,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  his  crop. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  the  merits  of  the 
divisible-brood-chamber  hive  were  exploited 
in  all  the  bee  journals.  A  good  many  were 
attracted  to  the  hive,  and  some  have  during 
all  of  these  years  continued  to  use  it.  Others 
have    dropped   it  in    favor  of  the  standard 


Langstroth.  Among  the  former  is  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hand,  who  has  not  only  used  it  with  satis- 
faction, but  believes  he  has  so  far  perfected 
it  that  it  leaves  every  thing  else  behind  in  the 
race.  So  enthusiastic  is  he  after  a  thorough 
test  that  he  firmly  believes  he  has  a  better 
system  of  controlling  swarming  and  securing 
a  larger  percentage  of  fancy  comb  honey  than 
has  ever  before  been  published  l)y  any  jour- 
nal. The  outlines  of  the  plan  have  been  giv- 
en to  me,  and  1  am  convinced  he  has  some- 
thing that  should  merit  the  attention  of  the 
whole  bee-keeping  world. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  has  in  preparation  a 
continuation  of  his  series  of  interesting  ar- 
ticles. We  sent  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Lyon, 
to  his  place  with  his  camera  last  fall,  and 
while  there  he  secured  a  tine  lot  of  photos 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. This  means  that  the  articles  will  be 
well  illustrated.  This  series  will  be  fully  as 
interesting  and  valuable  as  those  published 
during  the  past  year,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  judge  by  the  advance  copy  in  hand. 

Our  funny  man,  the  Jay,  has  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting matter  which  we  now  have  in  hand. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  it  will  be  merely  fun- 
ny, for  the  Jay  is  a  practical  bee-keeper,  who, 
like  Josh  Billings,  has  learned  that  "egspe- 
rience  teeches  a  gude  skewl,  but  the  tuishun 
comes  pretty  hi."  A  part  of  the  Jay's  writ- 
ings especially  will  be  the  recounting  of  his 
mistakes  when  he  did  not  know  as  much  as 
he  does  now. 

All  our  department  editors  so  far  as  we 
know  will  continue  their  work  as  before. 
We  also  have  in  hand  a  lot  of  valuable  arti- 
cles on  various  topics  which  we  hope  to  print 
later  on  when  the  season  for  their  appearance 
arrives. 

But  this  is  not  ah.  We  have  already  se- 
cured an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  photos  of 
interesting  bee  subjects.  Some  of  them  are 
snapshots  of  methods  showing  just  how  to 
work  bees  to  the  best  advantage;  others  are 
views  of  bee-yards,  the  arrangement  of  which 
are  either  artistic  or  show  some  novel  or 
helpful  idea. 

In  this  series  will  be  some  photos  taken  by 
the  editor,  showing  some  experiments  made 
with  the  Aspinwall  non-swarming  hive.  By 
the  way,  this  hive  has  been  given  a  severe 
test,  but  it  showed  no  disposition  to  cast  its 
awarm  nor  even  build  cells. 

Dr.  Miller  has,  during  the  fall,  been  using 
a  camera  to  illustrate  some  of  his  new  kinks. 
With  the  aid  of  this  he  will  take  the  reader 
into  his  apiary,  and  give  him  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  on  how  he  gets  his  crops  of  honey. 
These  articles  will  be  in  addition  to  his  reg- 
ular department  of  Stray  Straws. 
_  It  will  be  impossible  to  set  forth  fully  the 
fine  array  of  matter  that  will  appear  in 
Gleanings  during  the  next  year.  Now  that 
we  have  an  effective  national  pui-e-food  law. 
Gleanings  believes  that  a  bright  future 
awaits  the  bee-keeping  interests  when  the 
public  can  be  fully  assured  that,  when  it  buys 
honey,  it  is  buying  the  real  article  and  not 
something     that     masquerades    under  that 
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should  have  no  other  occupation  during  the 
summer.  Accordingly  I  resigned  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give  my  whole  time  to  the  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  business  of  looking 
after  my  own  bees  and  other  interests.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Groves,  of  Fruita,  is  my  successor. 


Count  me  on  the  side  of  spelling  reform. 
I  should  like  to  see  Gleanings,  and,  in  fact, 
every  other  magazine  and  newspaper,  adopt 
it.  It  is  evident  that  our  present  absurd 
spelling  must  be  reformed  in  many  respects. 
We  have  already  done  a  great  deal  in  that 
direction;  and  the  only  question  now  is 
whether  the  reform  shall  continue  gradually, 
as  in  the  past,  or  whether  we  shall  take  a 
sensible  stand  and  sweep  away  at  once  a  lot 
of  the  worthless  excrescences  that  disfigure 
our  language. 

My  experience  with  the  Alexander  plan  of 
putting  a  weak  colony  over  a  strong  one  in 
the  spring  has  not  been  very  encouraging, 
though  I  am  not  ready  to  condemn  the  plan. 
Generally  the  queen  above  soon  disappeared, 
though  sometimes  it  was  the  other  way.  The 
first  time  I  tried  it,  it  made  me  smile  when 
I  opened  the  hive,  ten  days  after  uniting 
them,  to  see  how  prosperous  the  upper  nu- 
cleus looked,  plenty  of  brood  and  bees,  and 
the  queen  "jvist  humping  herself"  laying 
eggs.  But  when  I  looked  below  I  found 
neither  eggs  nor  queen,  and  the  smile  van- 
ished. Since  then  my  experience  has  been 
varied,  but  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory. 

RIPENING   COMB   HONEY. 

The  way  of  piling  up  supers  shown  on  p. 
1347  is  not  new.  Heddon  told  us  how  to 
ripen  extracted  honey  that  way  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  many  bee-keepers  pile 
their  supers  thatvyay.  Its  disadvantages  are 
that  they  are  not  dust-proof  nor  mouse-proof, 
and  that  they  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room, 
which  most  bee-keepers  do  not  have  to  spare 
in  their  honey-houses.  Dr.  Miller's  way  is 
better,  though  it  takes  more  time. 

For  several  years  I  was  bee-inspector  of 
Mesa  County.  I  resigned  this  position  last 
spring.  I  had  not  considered  the  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  chronicle  in  these 
columns  before;  but  so  many  of  my  cori'es- 
pondents  consider  me  still  in  that  office  that 
I  make  this  announcement.  During  the  three 
years  that  I  filled  the  position  I  felt  that  I 
was  not  able  to  do  full  justice  to  it  on  account 
of  lack  of  time,  even  though  I  employed  sev- 
eral assistants  whenever  practicable.  A  bee- 
inspector,  under  the  conditions  that  obtain 
here,  should  be  able  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  work  if  necessary.  In  this  county, 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  with 
its  thousands  of  colonies  of  bees,  and  with 
localities  in  which  foul  brood  has  been  ram- 
pant   for  a  number    of  years,  an    inspector 


SUPER-ELEVATORS. 

The  use  of  hoisting  machinery  of  some  kind 
in  connection  with  bee-hives  is  bound  to  be- 
come more  general,  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  bee-keeper,  especially  to 
the  one  who  produces  extrac^ted  honey  and 
practices  tiering  up.  Any  one  who  has  lifted 
off  supers,  and  then  lifted  them  on  again  all 
day  on  hives  that  are  tiered  up  four  or  five 
stories  high,  especially  if  the  supers  are  of 
the  ten-frame  Langstroth  variety,  will  agree 
to  the  desirability  of  something  of  the  kind. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  in  the  Review,  mentions 
and  illustrates  a  contrivance  of  his  own  for 
lifting  supers  enough  to  place  a  bee-escape 
under  them.  It  is  true  that  Doolittle  has 
told  us  how  to  do  this  without  actually  lift- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  the  supers,  but  it 
would  be  much  better  to  lift  them  clear  if  it 
can  be  done  without  too  much  time.  Some 
of  the  wagon-jacks  in  common  use  could  be 
easily  modified  to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  something  of  the  kind  could  be 
made  so  as. to  lift  them  high  enough  to  put  a 
super  under.  If  this  could  be  made  to  work, 
it  would  not  be  so  cumbersome  nor  recjuire 
so  much  operating  room  as  the  tripods  and 
other  hoisting  devices  that  have  been  illus- 
trated. 

LONGEVITY   OF   BEES. 

I  agree  with  the  editor  on  the  subject  of 
long  tongues,  and  in  the  main  with  Mr. 
Crane  on  page  1172  on  the  impoi'tance  of 
strength  and  endurance  of  the  worker  bees, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  pucs  sufficient  stress  on 
longevity.  The  working  life  of  the  bee  is  so 
exceedingly  short  that  a  very  little  addition 
to  it  counts  heavily,  both  in  the  building-up 
of  the  cokmy  for  the  honey  harvest  and  in 
effective  work  during  the  yield.  In  the  lat- 
ter way  it  is  important  even  where  the  fiow 
is  of  short  duration,  but  immensely  more  so 
when  the  honey-flow  is  of  long  duration.  In 
selecting  a  breeding  queen,  if  I  could  be  as- 
sured that  her  bees  would  live  even  four  or 
five  days  longer  than  the  average,  I  should 
count  that  point  very  strongly  in  her  favor. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Crane  considers  longevity, 
for  he  says  that  greater  endurance  means 
longevity,  but  I  think  they  should  be  more 
separated.  If  I  were  to  place  in  the  order  of 
their  comparative  importance  from  a  honey- 
producing  standpoint  only,  the  most  valua- 
ble traits  to  be  considered,  they  would  be 
about  as  follows:  1,  industry,  or  vigor;  2, 
longevity;  3,  strength  of  constitution,  or  en- 
dui'ance;  4,  prolificness  of  queen;  5,  length 
of  tongue.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  do  not 
give  prolificness  as  high  a  rating  as  many 
would  be  inclined  to.  My  favorite  breeding- 
queen  for  several  years  was  not  especially 
remarkable  for  prolificness,  but  she  was  al- 
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ways  on  hand  with  a  hiveful  of  workers  when 
there  was  honey  to  be  gathered,  and  I  laid  it 
to  their  unusual  longevity. 

LENGTH    OF    BEE-FLIGHT. 

On  p.  1172  J.  E.  Crane  says  that,  by  mov- 
ing his  apiary  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  his  yield 
was  gi-eatly  reduced;  Init'that  by  bi'eeding 
for  bees  with  stronger  flight  he  was  able  to 
overcome  largely  this  handicap.  While  he 
may  be  entirely  correct  in  this,  I  believe  he 
may  be  assuming  a  little  too  much  in  both 
directions.  In  the  first  place,  does  he  really 
know  that  it  was  the  change  of  location  that 
reduced  his  yield  temporarily?  Locations 
vary  greatiy  from  year  to  year.  For  instance, 
my  home  apiary  has  usually  given  fair  and 
sometimes  very  good  crops.  In  the  vei'y 
poor  season  of  1905  it  averaged  better  than 
any  other  apiai'y  in  this  valley  that  I  have 
any  knowledge  of.  In  1906,  with  only  about 
half  as  many  colonies  on  the  range  as  usual, 
it  gave  a  very  poor  crop  compared  with  some 
of  my  other  apiarie*.  His  reduced  yield,  fol- 
lowed in  later  years  Ijy  better  ones,  may  have 
been  simply  the  variation  of  seasons.  How- 
ever, if  he  knows  the  pasturage  in  his  old  lo- 
cation to  be  better,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  establishment  of  an  out-apiary  in  that 
direction  would  have  paid  him  far  better 
than  to  attempt  to  ,  get  along  with  a  poorer 
location,  though  only  a  short  distance  away. 
The  more  I  have  to  do  with  out-apiaries,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  profita- 
ble work  of  bees  is  done  within  a  very  short 
distance,  say  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half, 
probably  even  less  than  this,  from  their  hives. 

THE   ONE-POUND   SECTION. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Greiner,  in  his  article  on  one- 
pound  sections,  on  page  1238,  deserves  cred- 
it for  at  least  one  thing.  It  appears  that  he 
has  actually  tried,  with  a  number  of  years' 
experimenting,  to  find  a  section  that  would 
hold  a  pound  of  honey.  Let  us  see  with  what 
results.  He  tells  us  that  his  light  cases  weigh 
22  lbs.  and  his  heavy  ones  26  lbs.  There  is, 
then,  a  difference  of  4i  or  J  of  a  pound  be- 
tween the  average  weights  of  sections  in  the 
light  and  heavy  cases.  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  some  of  the  sections 
in  the  22-lb.  cases  are  lighter  than  the  aver- 
age of  II  of  a  pound  each,  and  that  some  of 
the  sections  in  the  26-lb.  cases  are  heavier 
than  the  average  of  ||.  It  will  be  readily 
seen,  then,  that  the  difference  between  his 
lightest  and  heaviest  sections  of  marketable 
honey  (for  he  does  not  call  his  light-weight 
honey  culls,  nor  speak  of  it  except  as  honey 
by  the  case),  may  easily  reach  J  of  a  pound 
or  more.  And  yet  he  calls  them  "pound 
sections"!  He  applies  the  name  of  a  fixed, 
invariable  standard  to  articles  the  heaviest  of 
which  vary  more  than  25  per  cent  from  the 
lightest!  Further  comment  on  this  point 
would  seem  unuex^essary. 

Mr.  Gi"einer  thinks  tliat,  because  his  light 
cases  weigh  22  lbs.,  his  medium  ones  24  lbs., 
and  his  heavy  ones  26  lbs.,  he  is  entitled  to 
call  his  sections  "pound  sections."     It  may 


appear  at  first  glance  that  they  average  24 
lbs.  to  the  case:  out  do  they  really  do  that, 
Mr.  Greiner?  Are  there  not  some  seasons  a 
greater  number  of  the  22-lb.  cases  or  of  the 
26-lb.  cases  than  at  other  seasons?  Further- 
more, would  not  some  other  bee-keepers,  us- 
ing exactly  the  same  sections,  get  quite  dif- 
ferent weights?  Bee-keepers  who  sell  "pound 
sections"  ease  their  consciences  by  the 
thought  that  they  average  all  right.  But  they 
should  remember  that  this  average  does  not 
extend  to  the  consumer,  except  in  the  long 
run,  and  does  not  meet  each  particular  case. 
As  long  as  no  section  furnishes  the  consum- 
er an  exact  pound  of  honey,  or  can  ever  do 
so,  and  since  99  per  cent  of  the  sections  in 
use,  or  that  are  likely  to  be  used,  do  not  come 
anywhere  near  it,  I  think  it  would  be  only 
honest,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  all,  to 
discard  entii-ely  the  expression  "pound  sec- 
tion." It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
long-winded  explanations  with  the  customer 
who  asks  for  a  pound  of  honey.  I  simply 
say  that  I  sell  it  at  so  much  a  box,  but  that 
the  boxes  do  not  weigh  a  pound.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  any  thing  further  is  necessary. 
Instead  of  chasing  the  impracticable  idea  of 
a  pound  section,  devote  your  energies  to  the 
production  of  sections  as  iiniform  in  weight 
as  possible.  The  four-pound  variation  in 
cases  that  Mr.  Greiner  admits  is  quite  inex- 
cusable. About  75  per  cent  of  my  honey, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  hives,  will  not  vary 
over  a  pound  to  the  case,  and  a  two-pound 
variation  will  cover  the  extremes  of  the  re- 
mainder. 


Chilly  blasts  in  terrific  whistle 

Come  soaring  and  a  roaring 

Around  the  eaves  of  our  hives; 
And  hloomins  flowers  and  thistle, 
Gone  and  dead,  for  death,  instead, 

Has  given  flight  to  these  tender  lives. 

A  season  is  ended  and  o'er, 

And  toiling  and  turmoiling 

Give  place  to  days  of  sleeping, 
And  waxen  cups  with  golden  store. 

Gathered  with  care,  are  garnered  there 

For  wintry  days  that  come  a  creeping. 

Blood  will  tell  if  you  give  good  care  to  the 
blood.  This  has  shown  itself  more  plainly 
this  past  poor  season  than  during  any  pre- 
vious seasons  of  average  and  good  honey- 
yields.  Colonies  with  "those  good  queens" 
yielded  from  40  to  100  pounds  of  comb  hon- 
ey, while  the  othei's  gave  little  or  no  surplus. 
Several  yards  that  were  bought  in  the  spring 
had  a  great  majority  of  old  worn-out  queens 
in  them.  The  result  was,  very  little  or  no 
surplus  honey  except  from  a  few  colonies 
that  chanced  "to  have  a  young  prolific  queen. 
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My  honey  crop  could  have  been  doubled  by 
simply  requeening  the  entire  outfit  of  some 
■350  colonies.  This  was  not  through  the  fault 
■of  the  writer,  however.  The  spring  months 
were  vei'y  unfavorable  for  such  work,  and 
for  queen-rearing,  and  a  serious  illness  pre- 
vented the  requeening  this  fall;  but  the  proof 
of  the  good  queens  has  been  so  convincing 
that  preparations  are  already  begun  for 
queen-rearing  as  early  as  this  may  he  prac- 
tical next  spring,  to  be  followed  by  a  whole- 
sale requeening  of  all  my  apiaries.  Begin- 
ning with  all  new  queens  it  will  be  easier  to 
•  ■  keep  track  ' '  of  their  ' '  doing, ' '  and  the  im- 
provement of  stock  will  follow  through  both 
selection  and  breeding. 

A   HANDY  HIVE-TOOL. 

For  several  seasons  I  have  used  a  stout 
pruning-knife  with  a  "hawk- bill"  blade  as 
a  hive-tool  in  my  apiaries,  and  have  found 
it  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  handiest 
tool  for  the  greatest  variety  of  purposes  of 
all  the  many  tools  tried. 


The  entire  length  of  the  pruning-knife  is 
about  8  inches,  and  it  is  very  stout  in  its 
make-up.  The  blade  is  made  of  good  steel, 
and  retains  a  sharp  edge,  while  the  back  of 
the  blade  is  about  \  inch  thick.  These  knives 
are  advertised  with  other  horticultural  tools, 
and  can  be  obtained  of  most  of  the  large 
hardware  stores.  The  blade  of  the  knife 
above  is  made  of  one  continuous  piece  of 
steel.  Mr.  W.  H.  Laws,  of  Beeville,  Texas, 
used  a  knife  similar  to  this  while  I  visited 
him  several  years  ago.  His  knife  was  not  as 
heavy,  and  the  blade  was  made  pocket-knife 
style,  and  could  be  closed.  This  made  it 
handier  to  carry  in  the  pocket;  but  the  ob- 
jection was  that  prying  hives  and  frames 
caused  the  blade  to  work  loose  in  its  ' '  joints. 
This  weak  point,  in  addition  to  being  moi'e 
expensive  also,  makes  the  knife  without  the 
joint,  and  the  consequent  lower  price,  a  more 
satisfactory  hive-tool.  It  can  be  carried  in 
the  hip  pocket  with  ease,  having  the  handle 
downward;  in  fact,  the  hip-pocket  is  the  most 
handy  ' '  hive-tool  bag ' '  I  know  of — the  most 
convenient  in  reach  at  all  times. 

This  knife  is  excellent  for  prying  hives, 
frames,  and  any  thing  else  apart;  also  for 
opening  boxes  or  taking  off  covers  or  bot- 
toms that  have  been  nailed  on.  It  is  sharp, 
and  can  be  used  for  cutting  at  any  time,  the 
same  edge  being  used  for  scraping  frames, 
etc.  It  is  also  the  handiest  small  tool  for 
cutting  away  weeds  in  front  of  the  enti'ances 
of  the  hives.  A  few  slashes  at  the  same  time 
the  few  puffs  of  smoke  preparatory  to  open- 
ing the  hive  are  given,  leave  a  clean  door- 
yard —  something  more  essential  during  a 
honey-flow  than  most  of  the  craft  might  sup- 
pose. For  cutting  or  hacking  off  limbs  of 
trees  that  are  in  tne  way,  this  pruning-knife 


works  finely — just  what  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for.  Nailing  can  be  done  with  the 
blade,  its  weight  permitting  of  driving  even 
large  nails.  The  back  end  of  the  handle  is 
rather  flat,  round,  and  smooth,  and  is  used 
in  emergencies  for  fastening  foundation  in 
frames,  especially  when  such  has  accidental- 
ly torn  loose  in  handling,  or  when  pulled  off 
by  the  weightr  of  the  bees. 

"CHEAP   AS  dirt"  bottom-boards. 

Preparing  for  another  season  means  get- 
ting new  supplies  as  well  as  having  the  bees 
in  good  shape.  Bottom-boai'ds  of  different 
styles  have  been  given  a  fair  tr".il  in  my 
yards;  and  in  preparing  for  the  establishment 
of  several  new  out-yards  this  winter  the  bot- 
tom-board question  is  uppermost  in  my  mind 
just  now.  I  want  to  fix  up  one  of  the  yards 
with  dirt  floors.  These  are  used  by  S.  T. 
Gilbert,  near  Uvalde,  Texas,  and  please  me. 
A  rim  is  made  of  common  rough  three-inch 
stuff,  just  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
hives  in  use.  The  end  of  these  rims  intend- 
ed for  the  front  of  the  hive  is  enough  lower 
at  the  top  to  allow  an  entrance;  that  is,  the 
l)ack  end  and  side  pieces  are  nailed  together 
with  their  top  and  bottom  edges  flush,  while 
the  front  end  pieces  are  lowered  about  \  inch, 
so  it  extends  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  rest 
of  the  rim.  In  this  way  the  same  three-inch 
lumber  can  be  used  throughout,  saving  the 
dressing-down  for  entrances,  as  the  rims  are 
slightly  sunk  into  the  gi'ouml  when  in  use. 
When  in  place  where  the  hives  ai'e  to  stand 
the  rims  are  leveled  off  and  then  filled  near- 
ly to  the  top  with  loose  diy  soil.  This  is 
packed  down  firmly  by  means  of  a  wide 
board  fitting  inside  the  rim.  and  tamped  upon 
with  a  heavy  tamper  uutil  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  even  with  the  front  edge  of  the  rim 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  hive.  vSome  ■ 
more  loose  dirt  can  now  he  thrown  in  front 
of  this  stand,  and  tamped  down  to  make  a 
sloping  "alighting-board"  to  the  entrance. 


This    photo    shows    one    of    Mr.    Gilbert's 
yards  with  dirt  floors.     One  of  the  rims  can 
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be  seen  iu  the  front  row.  Some  of  these 
floors  had  been  covered  over  by  the  bees  with 
propolis,  so  that  none  of  the  soil  was  ex- 
posed to  view,  making  them  absolutely  wa- 
ter-tight from  below.  Where  the  yards  are 
well  drained,  the  soil  inside  the  I'ims,  when 
the  hives  are  in  place  on  them,  never  becomes 
moist,  especially  as  this  soil  is  several  inches 
above  the  surrounding  earth  outside.  For  a 
permanent  l)ottom-board  or  floor  this  should 
be  a  cheap  one. 


BEES   AND  GRAPES. 

A  bee-keeper  from  Pomona  writes  me  that 
his  bees  are  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  it 
being  asserted  by  the  complainer  that  they 
are  eating  his  grapes.  Beekeeper  wishes  to 
know  what  are  the  equities  in  the  case.  I 
think  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conver- 
sant with  Ijee  literature  that  there  have  been 
several  lawsuits,  some  of  which  have  been 
carried  to  the  higher  courts,  in  which  the  lit- 
igants have  been  bee-men  versus  fruit-men. 
In  every  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  cause  of 
the  bees  has  triumphed. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  very  sure 
that  the  bees  never  puncture  any  fruit 
if  the  skin  is  unbroken.  Let  bird  or  wasp 
break  the  peel,  and  the  bees  are  ((uick  to  dis- 
cover the  wound  and  save  the  leaking  juice. 
I  feel  quite  certain  that,  in  case  of  over-ripe 
grapes,  the  fruit  itself  may  rupture,  after 
which,  of  course,  the  bees  will  do  their  part 
toward  saving  the  loss.  I  hr.ve  tried  many 
experiments  along  this  line.  When  bees  have 
been  working  on  grapes  or  other  fi'uit  I  have 
taken  clusters  of  fruit  not  yet  attacked, 
pierced  cei'tain  grapes  with  a  needle  or  pin, 
marking  the  same,  and  leaving  others  sound. 
The  bees  would  swarm  on  this  fruit,  but  nev- 
er molest  that  which  I  had  not  pierced.  I 
have  shut  bees  in  the  hive  till  they  were  rav- 
enous with  hunger,  placed  grapes  in  the 
hive,  some  of  which  wei'e  pierced,  or  punc- 
tured, and  some  not.  Of  course,  the  bees 
would  at  once  suck  the  wounded  grapes  dry. 
but  would  never  do  any  injury  to  others.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  from  these  experiments 
that  the  bees  must  have  the  odor  of  escaping 
juice  to  lead  them  to  attack,  and.  as  in  the 
case  of  sound  fruit,  they  have  not  the  pecul- 
iar odor. 

A  SIMILITUDE. 

There  are  two  products  which  have  much 
to  do  in  our  daily  life  that  have  a  close  re- 
semblance ill  more  than  one  respect.  I  refer 
to  butter  and  honey.  Both  of  these  sub- 
stances belong  to  the  hydrocarbons.     That 


is  to  say,  they  are  composed  of  the  following 
chemical  atoms:  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon, and  are  different  from  the  proteids  in 
that  they  never  contain  nitrogen.  There  is 
another  peculiarity  which  both  these  sub- 
stances have  in  common.  They  can  be  pro- 
duced and  sold  with  no  impoverishment  to 
the  soil.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
The  plant  which  gives  the  material  from 
which  they  are  derived  procures  this  material 
entirely  from  the  air  and  water.  Thus  none 
of  the  soil  elements  are  used  in  this  produc- 
tion. These  substances  also  differ  from  the 
proteids  in  that  they  have  a  definite  chemical 
composition,  and  also  differ  from  the  inor- 
ganic elements  in  that  they  owe  their  exis- 
tence to  previous  organisms.  There  is  anoth- 
er point  of  similarity:  both  of  these  substances 
are  exceedingly  valuable  as  food  elements. 
We  must  have  fats  or  we  can  not  presei've 
life,  and  there  is  no  better  fat  in  all  our  food 
than  the  butter  fat.  In  like  manner  we  must 
have  sugar  or  we  can  not  live.  I  believe 
that,  of  all  the  sugars  that  enter  into  our 
food,  none  are  so  entirely  safe  and  whole- 
some as  honey.  I  think  it  behooves  every 
householder  to  procure  for  his  family  the 
very  best  of  butter  and  the  very  best  of  hon- 
ey, as  a  very  valuable  if  not  necessary  part 
of  his  food  regimen. 

UNRIPE   HONEY. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  editor  of  Gleanings 
for  his  correct  I'epresentation  of  my  position 
regarding  the  extracting  of  unripe  honey. 
For  many  years,  while  I  had  charge  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  extracting  our  honey  before  it 
was  completely  ripened.  The  advantage  in 
this  was  that  it  was  so  much  more  easily  ex- 
tracted, and  it  saved  the  necessity  of  uncap- 
ping. We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  hon- 
ey-house without  garret  and  with  only  one 
layer  of  boards  for  sheeting.  As  we  kept 
this  closed  it  became  very  hot  for  days  to- 
gether all  summer  through.  As  we  kept  this 
honey  in  closed  receptacles  with  only  thin 
cloth*  above  it,  it  became  vei'y  thick  and  I 
never  heard  any  complaint  I'egarding  its  ex- 
cellence. One  day,  however,  I  happened  to 
be  in  Chicago,  and  was  taken  by  Mr.  New- 
man into  his  wareroom  where  I  beheld  a 
most  interesting  sight.  A  barrel  of  unripe 
honej'  had  fermented,  the  barrel  burst,  and 
the  honey  was  scattered  all  about  the  room, 
even  smearing  the  ceiling.  Since  that  I  have 
always  advised  a  delay  in  extracting  honey 
untirthe  bees  had  it  well  capped  over.  This 
is  wise  for  two  reasons:  We  all  know  that 
thin  honey  is  liable  to  ferment,  and  this,  of 
course,  means  ruin.  No  one  can  afford  to 
run  any  risk  that  may  I'esult  in  such  catas- 
trophe. Again,  I  believe  that  honey  never 
reaches  the  very  acme  of  excellence  until  the 
bees  cap  it  over.  While  we  certainly  may, 
if  we  are  always  sure  to  take  sufficient  pains, 
procure  good  honey  though  we  ripen  it  by 
artificial  means,  yet  I  greatly  question  if  we 
can  ever  secure  the  very  best  by  this  method. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  1)ee-keeper  to 
produce   only  the    best.     And    thus  I  would 
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not  only  practice,  but  urge  any  whom  I 
might  influence,  never  to  extract  until  the 
bees  have  capped  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
honey. 

HIVKS   OPENING   AT     THE     ENDS   INSTEAD    OF 
AT  THE   TOPS. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  days  that  I  spent 
in  Germany  was  at  the  apiary  of  our  old 
friend  Schultz,  of  sugar-candy  fame.  I  found 
a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  and  quite  won- 
derful for  his  ingenuity. 

I  was  interested  to  notice  that,  like  most 
of  the  German  people,  he  used  hives  which 
opened  only  at  the  ends.  It  is  so  awkward 
to  take  the  combs  from  such  hives  that  I 
could  not  but  wonder  that  any  bee-keeper 
who  had  ever  read  a  description  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive  could  think  for  a  moment  of  us- 
ing these  awkward  German  hives.  Mr. 
Schultz  lived  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Germany,  and  the  vegetation  about 
his  place  adds  materially  to  the  charm  of  the 
landscape.  He  values  very  highly  the  hon- 
ey-locust and  Phacelia  tdnacetifolia.  This 
last  is  introduced,  and  of  great  value. 


topvcrsatiODS 

moiitti 


THE   PLAN  IN  THE   SOUTH. 

"Is  this  Mr.  DoolittleV" 

"Yes." 

"My  name  is  George  W.  Weingai't,  and  I 
have  come  from  Mississippi  ( by  letter)  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions  about  your  plan  of 
working  bees  as  given  in  your  serial,  '  A 
Year's  Work  in  an  Out-apiary.'  How  do 
you  think  the  plan  would  work  in  the  South 
— especially  in  my  State?" 

"  How  about  your  source  of  nectar?  Does 
it  come  in  a  few  weeks,  or  is  it  a  slow  con- 
tinuous yield  for  months?" 

' '  About  all  the  honey  we  get  comes  from 
wild  flowers  in  'Honey  Island  »Swamp, '  and 
the  yield  begins  about  March  15  and  ends 
about  May  1;  but  while  the  yield  is  on,  it  is 
often  immense,  in  good  seasons,  nectar  com- 
ing in  with  a  rush  during  that  period." 

"Under  such  conditions  the  plan  should 
work  as  well  in  your  State  as  it  does  here  in 
the  North,  providing  you  have  favorable 
weather  for  colonies  building  up  for  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  time  the  honey  hai'- 
vest  commences. ' ' 

"I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble  along 
this  line,  as  I  judge  our  weather  is  as  favor- 
able in  February  as  is  yours  in  April." 

"This  being  the  case  you  should  succeed 
as  well.  But  you  will  need  to  begin  your 
work  in  laying  the  foundation  for  success  as 


early  as  the  first  of  February,  timing  your 
work  from  then  on  in  about  the  way  I  have 
given  for  this  locality,  though  you  may  be 
able  to  have  the  bees  become  strong  in  num- 
bers in  less  time  than  we,  because  I  judge 
you  are  not  subject  to  as  many  cold  north 
and  northwest  winds  during  your  early 
spring  as  we  are.  These  cold,  searching, 
blasting  winds  are  the  great  drawback  to  a 
rapid  building-up  of  our  colonies  here  in 
the  central  part  of  New  York." 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  no  trouble  with  this 
part  of  the  matter  unless  you  think  of  some 
modifications  I  should  lise,  different  from 
what  you  gave  in  the  plan  as  you  went 
along. ' ' 

"  If  I  were  in  your  section  of  country  for 
a  year  I  might  see  that  some  change  or 
changes  would  be  necessary;  but  from  this 
distant  standpoint  I  do  not  think  of  any 
now.  You  can  tell  after  a  little  if  some  im- 
provement can  be  made  that  will  be  more 
suitable  for  your  section;  and  if  you  think 
there  can,  try  the  matter  with  a  part  of  your 
colonies,  working  the  rest  as  I  have  given, 
and  the  results  will  tell  you  whether  your 
supposed  improvements  are  really  improve- 
ments or  not.  I  always  feel  at  liberty  to 
vary  a  little  in  using  any  plan  with  a  part  of 
my  colonies  where  I  think  a  gain  can  be 
made  by  so  doing;  and  after  a  trial,  if  a 
gain  has  been  made,  then  I  stick  to  this 
gain.  If  no  gain  is  the  result,  then  I  adhere 
to  the  plan  as  given.  And  I  always  advise 
others  to  work  in  the  same  way,  as  you  may 
hit  on  something  I  or  others  may  not,  and 
thus  our  pursuit  will  be  advancing  instead 
of  standing  still.  If  no  one  '  branched  out ' 
for  improvements  the  cause  of  bee-keeping 
would  not  be  further  advanced  fifty  years 
from  now  than  it  is  at  this  moment." 

"Thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  I  will 
'  keep  an  eye  out, '  as  you  suggest.  But  will 
your  plan  woi'k  with  eight-frame  hives?" 

"Yes,  it  will  work  with  such  hives;  but 
the  prospect  for  success  is  not  quite  as  good 
with  such  hives." 

"Why  not?" 

' '  For  the  reason  that  such  hives  do  not 
usually  contain  honey  enough  in  early  spring 
so  that  the  bees  feel  rich  toward  large, 
brood-rearing;  and  where  they  do,  they  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  in  the 
eight  frames,  outside  of  those  filled  with 
honey,  to  give  the  room  for  brood  that  they 
have  in  a  ten-frame  hive.  Then,  again, 
after  the  queen-excluder  is  put  on,  so  that 
the  honey  is  in  the  upper  hive,  there  will  be 
only  eight  frames  below  for  the  queen  to 
keep  full  of  brood;  and,  sui'ely,  these  eight 
frames  will  not  give  the  bi'ood  that  ten  frames 
will." 

' '  I  think  I  can  see  that. ' ' 

"Yes,  and  the  whole  success  of  the  plan 
lies  (the  same  as  does  all  successful  honey- 
production)  in  having  a  multitude  (a  great 
army  if  you  please)  of  bees  on  the  stage  of 
action  just  when  your  harvest  is  at  its  best; 
and  you  can  not  have  as  large  an  army  of 
bees  from  an  eight-frame  hive  as  from  a  ten- 
frame.     So  far  as  I  can  finil  out.  those  who 
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have  had  only  indifferent  sm^cess  with  the 
plan  have  been  those  who  have  failed  to 
bring  their  colonies  up,  with  numbers  to 
overHowing,  at  the  time  of  the  honey  har- 
vest. Failing  here  is  to  fail  with  any  plan, 
and  especially  with  this  one.  The  viultitude 
of  bees  coming  with  '  millions  of  honey  at 
our  house,'  at  just  the  right  time,  and  the 
honey  at  our  house,  and  that  coming  from 
the  fields  when  the  shook  swarming  is  done, 
is  the  secret  of  the  rush  of  honey  into  the 
sections  during  the  rest  of  the  season  follow- 
ing. With  a  much  poorer  season  than  last 
year,  and,  added  to  that,  sickness  just  when 
I  should  have  been  with  the  bees,  my  aver- 
age yield  of  section  honey  from  each  colony 
worked  by  the  plan  this  year  has  been  105*1 
pounds.  Do  not  forget  that  a  colony  of 
60,000  bees,  with  no  desire  to  swarm,  will 
store  for  you  a  whole  lot  of  sui'plus  honey, 
while  a  colony  of  only  20,000  to  30,000.  and 
those  with  a  desire  to  split  up  through 
swarming,  will  yield  their  owner  little  or 
nothing;  and  the  ten-frame  hive  looks  more 
nearly  toward  the  60,000  than  does  the  eight- 
frame." 

"I  think  I  see  the  point.  But  how  will 
the  plan  work  for  extracted  honey?" 

"  The  plan  is  all  right  for  extracted  honey 
up  to  the  time  for  the  shook  swarming. 
There  is  no  need  of  that  where  working  for 
extracted  honey." 

'.'How  is  that?     Please  explain." 
"There   should    be    little    if    any   trouble 
from  swarming  when  working  for  extracted 
honey. 

' '  But  bees  do  swarm  where  so  worked. ' ' 
"Whei'e  they  do,  it  is  generally  through 
failure  to  work  them  as  they  should  be." 
"How  should  they  be  worked?" 
"Just  as  I  have  told,  up  to  the  time  of 
shook  swarming.  Then,  instead  of  shaking 
them,  raise  half  of  the  brood  to  the  upper 
hive,  putting  frames  of  empty  combs  in  the 
place  of  those  raised,  and  over  all  put  the 
third  hive  filled  with  empty  combs:  and, 
later  on,  if  more  room  is  needed,  put  on  the 
fourth  hive  containing  frames  of  empty 
comb,  putting  this  on  top  of  all.  My  expe- 
rience tells  me  that  not  one  colony  in  twen- 
ty-five will  offer  to  swarm  if  treated  in  this 
way. ' ' 

"  When  would  you  do  your  extracting?" 
"At  the  end  of  the  season,  where  the  sea- 
son gave  only  one  grade  of  honey.  If  more 
than  one  grade,  then  I  would  extract  at  the 
end  of  the  white  grade  and  at  the  end  of  the 
dark  grade.  Mixed  honeys  do  not  sell  very 
well." 

"Just  one  more  question." 
"All  right.     Go  ahead." 
"Is  the  plan  as  likely  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing in  a  good  flow  as  it  is  in  a  good  season, 
as  you  report  the  past  two  have  been  with 
you?" 

"Yes,  and  more  likely." 
"How  is  that?" 

"Nearly  all  bee-keepers  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  a  season  of  prolific  swarming  be- 
ing stopped  almost  immediately  by  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  very  heavy  flow  of   nectar. 


With  a  honey-flow  which  is  good  enough  to 
give  a  yield  only  a  little  greater  than  what 
is  consumed  by'brood-i-earing  day  by  day, 
bees  take  on  the  swarming  fever  as  never 
else,  as  soon  as  the  hive  is  full  of  brood;  but 
with  an  immense  flow  of  nectar  the  whole 
trend  of  bee  life  is  turned  toward  securing 
stores  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seemingly 
think  of  little  else,  and  especially  where 
they  have  enough  empty  comb  to  store  such 
a  yield.  They  have  this  space  in  the  upper 
stoi-y,  with  the  plan  I  have  given:  and  at  the 
time  this  is  filled,  or  previous  to  this,  they 
are  shaken  from  their  brood,  so  they  find 
themselves  on  their  frames  of  honey,  or  in 
their  own  home  without  brood  to  speak  of, 
with  plenty  of  storage  room  in  the  sections, 
and  thus  all  desire  for  swarming  is  given 
up,  if  such  desire  has  reached  them,  which, 
usually,  it  has  not." 


HOW  TO  GET  BETTER  PRICES  FOR 
EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


A  Methoil  for  Producers  of  Every  Class. 


BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


The  editorial,  page  1233,  1905,  whei-e  I  am 
compared  with  Dan  White  as  to  my  success 
as  a  salesman  in  retailing  20,000  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted honey  at  7^  cts.  per  pound,  prompts 
me  to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place, 
7|  cts.  is  altogether  too  low  a  price  to  retail 
honey  at,  even  if  one  could  buy  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  6  to  6^  cts.' for  the  best 
white,  as  some  have  sold  for  this  year.  In 
this  case  one  would  have  to  get  at  least  10 
cts.  at  retail,  and  perhaps  12  in  some  cases. 
No,  we  did  not  jDeddle  any  honey  around 
home.  Although  some  went  to  consumers, 
I  presume  95  per  cent  went  direct  to  bottlers 
and  honey-peddlers.  My  1905  crop  went 
as  far  east  as  Maine,  west  to  Kansas,  and 
south  to  the  Virginias.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Dan  White  has  worked 
out  the  best  system  of  retailing  honey  at 
home  where  one  has  the  ability,  and  a  terri- 
tory that  is  suitable  to  work  up'  such  a  trade: 
but  with  me,  for  several  reasons,  the  terri- 
tory is  not  suitable.  My  time  isAvorth  more 
otherwise,  and  I  have  neither  desire  nor 
ability  to  retail  honey;  in  fact,  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  honej'-producers  have  no  ability 
as  peddlers.  It  is  for  this  last  large  class  1 
am  going  to  give  a  few  figures,  then  de- 
scribe the  best  plan  in  existence  (my  esti- 
mation), where  one  desires  to  dispose  of  his 
crop    in    a   wholesale  way.     Now  for  some 
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figures,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  Ijetter 
than  give  the  amount  I  produced,  and  price 
I  received  for  my  1905  crop.  It  is  as  follows: 
8520  lbs.  No.  1  clover  extracted,  at  8  cts., 
$681.60;  4920  lbs.  No.  1  raspberry  extracted 
at  7i,  $369;  2880  lbs.  No.  2  clover  and  rasp- 
berry at  7,  $201.60;  2000  lbs.  buckwheat  ex- 
tracted, at  6,  $120;  2317  lbs.  No.  1  and  fancy 
comb  honey,  at  15,  $374.55;  making  a  total 
of  $1746.75  from  300  colonies,  spring  count, 
and  an  inci'ease  of  150  colonies. 

You  will  notice  this  crop  is  not  large  for 
so  many  bees;  but  by  the  system  of  selling  I 
am  about  to  describe,  in  connection  with  a 
superior  article  of  honey  to  sell,  the  x-esults 
are  fairly  satisfactory.  By  cutting  out  com- 
mission men,  and  middlemen  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, I  figure  I  have  saved  about  25  per  cent 
on  this  crop.  This  system  of  selling  was  first 
published  in  the  Review  for  Oct.,  1904.  It  is 
as  follows: 

THB   "easy  "OR   COMMISSION    MBTHOD    OF   SELLING 
HONEY. 

Let  US  first  consider  the  commission  method  of  dis- 
posing of  our  honey.  This  might  be  termed  the  easy 
method.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  can  or  crate,  if  comb 
honey;  nail  on  the  tags  (the  commission  man  furnishes 
them),  deliver  to  the  depot,  and  our  part  of  the  work 
is  done;  then,  some  time,  we  will  receive  a  check. 
Easy,  isn't  it!"  Let  us  figure  a  little.  It  is  estimated, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  contradicted,  that  if  comb 
honey  sold  through  the  commission  man  brings  14 
cents  a  pound,  the  freight,  cartage,  and  commission 
will  bring  the  net  price  down  to  about  10  cents  for  the 
bee-keeper.  Now,  we  have  some  customers  who  will 
give  us  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  regular  quota- 
tions for  our  honey  on  board  the  cars  here.  We  do  not 
suppose  our  No.  1  comb  honey  is  very  much  better 
than  the  commission  house.  No.  1,  but  these  people 
say  they  know  what  ours  is,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the 
difference.  Now,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  with 
these  figures  before  us,  to  figure  a  nice  profit  by  sell- 
ing it  ourselves.  The  difference  between  10  and  15  cts., 
or  50  per  cent  on  the  deal,  is  worth  looking  after. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  bee-keepers  who  will 
always  patronize  the  commission  man.  They  do  not 
care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  looking  up  customers. 
They  would  rather  take  less,  and  have  some  one  else 
do  the  work;  so  the  commission  man  is  here  to  stay. 
and  fills  a  niche  we  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with. 
The  above  might  betermed  the  low-price  easy  method. 

THE  METHOD  WHBBEBY  BBE-KEEPEBsIgET  THB  BEST 
PRICE. 

The  second  method  of  disposing  of  one's  honey,  di- 
rect to  the  consumer,  is  available  with  only  the  few 
that  are  located  near  the  large  cities,  or  otherwise 
favorably  located,  where  honey  brings  a  good  price. 
They  must  have  a  little  tact,  and  ability  as  salesmen, 
then  put  up  their  honey  in  small  packages  for  home 
or  grocery  trade. 

These  bee-keepers  realize  the  top  of  the  market  for 
their  honey.  They  may  be  called  the  favored  few  who 
get  the  best  price  for  their  honey. 

CUTTING  OUT  ONfi  MIDDLEMAN   AND  IMPROVING   THE 
GENERAL  MARKET. 

The  great  majority  come  on  the  last  list.  They  are, 
perhaps,  a  long  way  from  market.  After  they  have 
taken  pains  to  produce  a  crop  of  fine  honey,  and  if  it 
is  the  best  grade  of  extracted  honey  for  table  use,  it  is 
put  in  60-pound  cans;  if  dark  in  color,  or  "  off  "  in  fla- 
vor, so  It  must  go  to  the  baker,  perhaps  barrels  are 
best.  If  it  is  comb  honey,  case  it  up  early,  and  be 
honest  m  gradmg.  If  there  is  any  Question  in  your 
mind  about  a  section  grading  No.  1,  put  it  in  No.  2. 
Make  each  grade  a  little  better  than  your  competitor's. 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  you  will  not  get  paid  for 
It.  You  see,  we  are  going  to  try  to  tell  you  how  you 
can  get  a  good  price  for  your  honey,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  build  up  a  reputation  that  will  never  leave  you. 

Once  a  customer  always  a  customer"  should  be 
your  motto  in  all  your  honey  deals.  Produce  a  good 
article,  put  it  up  in  good  shape  for  the  market,  then 
last,  but  not  least,  ask  a  good  price  for  it.  Of  course, 
if  you  get  your    price  too  high  it  may  sell  slow — 


perhaps  so  slow  that  you  will  have  to  lower  the 
price  before  it  will  move;  but  before  you  lower 
the  price  do  a  little  hustling.  We  will  suppose  you 
have  been  letting  some  one  else  sell  your  honey  for 
you  in  the  past,  but  have  decided  to  change  for  the 
better-price  method  You  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  honey  trade,  and  you  will  need  the  addresses  of 
the  manufacturing  druggists,  the  honey-bottlers,  and 
then  there  is  the  baker.  Your  local  druggist  can 
likely  furnish  you  the  addresses  of  the  druggists,  and 
your  grocer  those  of  the  bakers,  and  the  bee  journals 
reach  probably  all  of  the  bottlers,  and  most  of  the 
bakers  and  druggists,  so  a  little  notice  there  will  like- 
ly bring  you  orders. 

DON'T  CHARGE  FOR  SAMPLES. 

You  will  need  some  sample  mailing-blocks,  as  most 
of  them  buy  extracted  honey  by  sample.  A  sample 
block  and  postage  will  cost  you  about  10  cts.,  each 
sample  you  send  out,  and  there  will  be  a  temptation 
to  charge  for  this  sample.  Don't  do  it.  You  want  to 
place  a  sample  in  every  dealer's  hands  who  is  inter- 
ested enough  to  ask  for  it.  The  few  that  order  sam- 
ples out  of  curiosity  will  not  amount  to  over  5  per 
cent,  so  this  element  is  not  worth  considering. 

Instead  of  charging  for  our  samples  we  figure  to  get 
our  pay  out  of  the  advance  price  we  receive  for  our 
honey.  We  have  been  making  a  little  mental  calcula- 
tion, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  received 
about  $15  each  for  the  samples  sent  out  last  year, 
above  what  would  have  been  received  had  we  sold  our 
honey  through  a  commission  house  at  the  market 
quotations. 

CAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  SHIPPING. 

We  will  suppose  the  orders  are  beginning  to  come 
in.  A  few  of  the  small  orders  will  be  accompanied  by 
money  to  pay  for  the  honey.  Then  there  are  others 
that  you  know  by  reputation,  that  you  will  ship  to 
without  money  in  advance.  The  probabilities  are 
these  known  dealers  will  simply  say  ship  so  and  so, 
depending  on  their  good  name  as  sufficient  security. 
Thus  far  every  thing  has  worked  lovely,  but  you  will 
probably  receive  orders  from  parties  that  are  perfect 
strangers;  some  of  them  will  furnish  references. 

Just  a  word  now  in  looking  up  these  references.  Do 
not  fail  to  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope, 
and  leave  margin  enough  below  your  inquiry  for  their 
reply.  If,  after  looking  them  up,  you  conclude  they 
are  all  right  financially,  you  can  ship  them.  But  if 
you  have  any  doubt  of  their  integrity,  or  if  they  do 
not  furnish  reference,  the  better  way  will  be  to  ship 
C.  O.  D.  Then  there  are  others  who  prefer  to  pay  on 
delivery;  so  it  will  be  well  to  describe  this  method  of 
shipping  goods.  It  might  be  added  that  this  plan  is 
used  very  extensively  in  the  commercial  world.  Gen- 
erally it  is  as  follows:  The  railroad  company  that  we 
ship  over  furnishes  us  blank  bills  of  lading.  Under 
the  head  of  "  marks,  consignee,  etc.,"  we  write  "  to 
order  of  E.  D.  Townsend,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  notify  Paul 
Jones,  304  Short  Street."  Now,  after  the  railroad 
agent  signs  it  we  make  out  our  bill  for  the  honey,  pin 
this  shipping  receipt  to  it,  then  take  it  to  our  banker, 
and  have  him  draw  on  Paul  Jones  for  the  amount. 
As  the  honey  is  shipped  to  ourselves,  Jones  can  not 
get  it  without  this  shipping  receipt;  and  as  he  has  to 
pay  the  bill  for  the  honey  before  he  can  get  the  re- 
ceipt, we  are  perfectly  safe.  All  the  risk  we  run  is 
the  possibility  of  his  not  taking  the  honey,  and  caus- 
ing loss  in  freight  unless  we  can  find  a  customer  for 
it  there.  If  there  is  no  bank  at  one  or  the  other  end 
of  the  route,  there  is  always  an  express  agent  where 
there  is  a  railroad  depot,  and  he  will  do  your  collect- 
ing the  same  as  the  bank.  Whichever  way  we  ship 
when  sending  our  bill  to  Mr.  Jones,  we  tell  him 
through  which  bank  or  express  company  of  his  city 
we  have  drawn  on  him.  I  might  add  that,  in  all  the 
honey  we  ever  shipped  in  this  way,  there  never  was  a 
lot  refused.  You  see,  there  is  no  object  in  anybody 
ordering  honey  unless  he  wants  it;  and,  if  we  always 
sell  by  sample,  we  have  no  trouble  about  the  quality 
of  honey.  The  fact  is,  we  have  had  such  good  luck 
shipping  this  way  that  we  never  hesitate  whenever 
requested  to  do  so,  without  any  money  in  advance,  as 
some  require. 

In  conclusion  let  us  repeat,  produce  a  good  article; 
have  your  white  honey  ready  for  the  market  not  later 
than  August  15;  be  honest  in  your  grading  and  weights; 
don't  try  to  deceive  your  best  friend,  your  customer, 
by  trying  to  work  in  a  few  sections  of  No.  2  with  No.  1. 
It  might  be  tolerated  once,  if  it  were  a  small  ship- 
ment; but  next  time,  when  you  offer  him  more,  he 
will  quite  likely  offer  you  a  No.  2  price  for  what  you 
call  No.  1. 
Remus,  Mich. 
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G0VERN3IEXT  LEASE  OF  BEE  TERRI- 
TORY. 


Is  this  Possible?    Some  of  the  Difficulties 
that  Such  a  Plan  AVould  Lead  to. 


BY   K.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 

On  page  991  J.  A.  Green  hopes  that  gov- 
ernments will  take  possession  of  all  bee  ter- 
ritory as  something  separate  from  the  land 
and  lease,  or  sell  it  by  itself.  I  have  a  large 
number  of  colonies,  and  keep  them  in  fairly 
good  shape,  and  could  probably  pay  as  much 
for  the  right  as  any  one.  Personally,  it  suits 
me  exactly.  When  we  look  at  it  from  a 
l)roader  standpoint,  however,  would  this  be 
right?  If  it  is  true,  and  we  know  it  is,  that 
bees  are  so  valuable  for  the  fruit  garden  and 
orchard,  the  vegetable-grower,  the  clover- 
seed  and  buckwheat  grower,  are  they  who 
produce  the  nectar  to  have  no  recognized 
rights?  For  them,  the  more  bees  the  better. 
Is  this  not  a  proposition  to  curtail  the  work 
of  the  bee  to  the  advantage  of  one  who  does 
nothing  to  produce  the  nectar,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  one  who  should  primarily 
te  consulted?  If  I  have  ten  colonies  of  bees, 
other  things  being  equal  I  can  pay  more 
than  the  man  who  has  one,  and  yet  these  ten 
colonies  may  not  be  any  thing  like  the  num- 
ber of  bees  that  could  give  the  best  I'esults  to 
the  producer  of  the  nectar. 

When  it  comes  to  saying  what  number  of 
colonies  shall  be  kept  upon  a  square  mile, 
and  restricting  their  flight,  who  shall  decide 
this  number?  and  what  a  difference  in  square 
miles!  and  I  wish  to  warn  friend  Green  not 
to  bring  any  of  his  colonies  near  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line  unless  he  pays  for  three 
to  nine  miles  of  territory  in  Canada,  and  not 
then  unless  he  pays  Uncle  Sam  for  the  impor- 
tation of  the  goods.  We  all  feel  we  should 
like  to  do  something;  but  the  subject  is  so 
complicated,  there  are  so  many  rights  to  con- 
sider, that  in  all  probability  until  the  millen- 
nial period  it  will  not  be  solved. 

There  are,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
many  somewhat  parallel  cases.  A  man  goes 
into  a  section  of  country.  There  is  room  for 
one  store,  and  he  buys,  builds,  and  invests. 
Then  another  man  comes  in,  and  one  must 
go  to  the  wall.  We  have  very  clear  proof  of 
many  such  cases.  The  number  of  colonies  a 
given  territory  can  support  is  a  much  more 
uncertain  question;  and  then,  as  before  stated, 
in  discussing  this  question  we  have  heretofore 
either  done  it  from  a  bee-keeper's  standpoint, 
and  his  interests  alone,  ignoring  the  primary 
right  of  the  agriculturists  who  own  the  source 
of  the  nectar,  or  we  have  stultified  ourselves 
by  denying  in  principle  the  value  of  bees  in 
the  fertilization  of  blossoms.  It  is  useless  to 
do  either  one  or  the  other,  even  were  we  dis- 
posed to  "blow  hot  and  blow  cold,"  for  the 
facts  and  line  of  reasoning  are  only  too  pat- 
ent to  any  one  to  attempt  to  show  otherwise. 

I  might  add,  how  unfair  it  would  be  to  say 
so  many  colonies  for  each  square  mile.  Some 
could  support  hundreds  of  colonies,  others 
none    at   all.     If   the  teri'itorv  were  valued. 


who  would  be  the  government  official  or  oth- 
erwise who  would  have  the  nerve  to  presume 
to  knowenou^li  to  do  the  job?  If  no  one  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  had  the  neces- 
sary quantity,  what  use  for  other  countries 
to  attempt  it?  If  they  did,  a  few  years  often 
change  the  agricultural  conditions  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  value  is  changed.  If  the  priv- 
ilege is  auctioned  off,  then  the  man  with  100 
colonies  can  put  ten  men  with  75  colonies 
out  of  business.  That  will  not  do,  surely. 
What,  then,  will  do? 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 

[There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  our 
correspondent  says  on  this  point.  However 
much  we  may  desire  it,  it  is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  that  we  shall  probably  never  attain. — 
Ed.] 

.    ■  .txtl 

BEE-KEEPING   AND   HORTICULTURE. 


Extracts   from  a  Horticultural  3Ieetins  at 

Mol)erly,  Mo.,  which  go  to  Show  that 

it  does  Not  Pay  to  Spray  the 

Blossoms. 


BY  J.    W.    ROUSE. 

(Pres.  of  the  Missouri  State  Bee-keepers' Association.) 


We  attended  this  meeting  and  made  our 
address  on  the  subject  assigned  us,  "Bee- 
keeping in  Relation  to  Horticulture."  In 
our  address  we  referred  to  the  many  tests 
made  by  many  of  the  relation  of  bees  to  the 
successful  growing  of  fruit,  besides  giving 
some  experiences  and  observations  of  our 
own.  Our  main  thought  in  attending  this 
meeting  was  to  speak  on  spraying  during 
fruit-bloom.  Before  making  our  address  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Scott,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  made  an  address  on  spraying  fruit- 
trees.  He  made  a  very  comprehensive  talk, 
using  a  chart  to  explain  his  experience.  We 
noticed  that  he  advised  to  spray  just  before 
the  blooming  time,  and  then  not  until  after 
the  bloom  had  fallen.  We  felt  sure  he  had  a 
reason  for  not  spraying  when  bloom  was 
out,  so  we  asked  him  why  not  spray  then. 
He  then  knew  nothing  of  us  at  all.  While 
we  thought  we  anticipated  his  reason,  we 
must  say  we  did  not  dream  of  such  an  ans- 
wer as  we  got,  which  was,  spraying  when  in 
bloom  could  be  done  fully  as  well  and  with 
all  the  same  results  either  before  or  after  the 
bloom  had  fallen;  but  to  cap  it  off  he  stated 
that  in  many  experiments  made,  to  spray 
while  in  bloom  often  did  great  damage  to 
the  bloom  itself,  and  in  some  cases  destroyed 
the  prospects  for  a  crop  of  fruit  entirely,  the 
poison  so  damaging  the  fertilizing  element 
in  the  bloom  as  to  ruin  it  for  fruit. 

After  him  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  a  life  member 
of  the  society,  and  who  has  been  its  honored 
president  for  twenty  years  or  more  in  its 
early  history,  and  who  is,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  the  largest  fruit-grower  in  the  world, 
stated  he  had  tried  spraying  while  in  bloom 
thoroughly,  and  was  fully  satisfied  it  is  an 
injury  to  do  so  at  that  time.  There  were 
manv  others  who  corroborated  these  state- 
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ments,  giving  their  experiences,  and  all.  so 
far  as  heard  from,  said  that  they  were  con- 
vinced it  is  better  not  to  spray  during  fruit- 
Ijloom.  We  brought  out  some  of  this  in  our 
address,  with  manj''  other  things,  and  we 
were  congratulated  by  many  after  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  which  showed  us  we  had  an 
interesting  subject. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Baxter,  of  Nauvoo,  111.,  made  a 
little  speech  after  we  had  got  through,  en- 
dorsing our  address  in  full.  Mr.  Baxter  has 
a  large  number  of  bees,  and  is  considerably 
interested  in  the  growing  of  fruit,  he  also  be- 
ing a  life  member  of  this  society.  Several 
others  spoke  and  gave  their  endorsement  of 
what  we  had  to  say.  We  feel  as  if  this  will 
do  considerable  good  to  the  bee-keeping  in- 
terests everywhere.  Our  subject  appearing 
in  the  printed  program  with  our  address,  we 
had  several  requests  to  send  what  we  had  to 
say  for  publication.  We  trust  that  no  one 
will  think  us  egotistical;  but  we  have  made 
this  subject  some  study  for  quite  a  while, 
but  are  sure  there  are  many  others  who  could 
handle  the  subject  much  better  than  we  if 
they  would  try;  yet  we  feel  that  we  had  just 
the"  subject  that  was  of  interest,  and  it  came 
in  at  just  the  right  time.  I  would  say  to 
others,  go  and  do  likewise,  thus  not  only 
helping  yourself  in  bee-keeping  but  also,  by 
thus  d<Mng,  help  others. 

Mexico,  Mo. 


PAINTING  HIVES. 


How  to  Mix  the  Paint  and  Apply  it  so  that 

it  Will  not  Crack  and  Peel  off:  the 

Advantage  of  Three  Colors. 


BY  WM.  LOSSING. 


I  see  by  Gleanings  that  there  is  quite  a 
controversy  in  regard  to  painting  hives  dif- 
ferent colors.  I  wish  to  add  a  little  of  my 
experience.  I  have  adopted  the  red,  white, 
and  blue,  since  1^80,  and  am  so  well  pleased 
with  the  result  that  I  am  painting  all  my 
new  hives  this  spring  the  same  colors.  It 
avoids  the  bees  making  mistakes  and  going 
into  the  wrong  hive.  If  you  remove  a  white 
hive,  many  of  the  bees  will  pass  the  blue  one 
on  the  one  side  and  the  red  on  the  other,  and 
go  into  a  white  hive.  This  shows  conchisive- 
ly  that  bees  mark  their  location  by  color  as 
well  as  by  location.  I  admit  that,  where  a 
few  colonies  are  kept  in  one  place,  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  the  bees  mixing;  but 
where  you  have  long  rows  of  hives  in  sheds, 
as  we  have  in  Salt  River  Valley,  the  three 
colors  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  the  lives  of  many  bees  and  some  young 
queens.  It  cost  only  a  triHe  more  to  use  the 
three  colors,  and  you  are  more '  than  paid  by 
the  appearance,  if  not  otherwise.  My  meth- 
od of  painting  hives  is  as  follows:  .^ 

First  have  all  hives  perfectly  dry  and  clean; 
prime  with  yellow  ocher  and  raw  linseed  oil. 
Be  sure  to  fill  all  nail-marks  and  cracks;  let 
this   priming  dry,  say,  8  or  4  weeks  before 


putting  on  second  coat,  which  should  be  strict- 
ly pure  white  lead  and  raw  linseed  oil.  Be  sure 
to  let  this  coat  dry  thoroughly,  at  least  15 
or  30  days,  when  it  will  in  good  weather  be 
ready  for  the  third  coat;  add  a  little  zinc  to  the 
lead  and  use  boiled  oil,  rub  out  thin.  The 
other  two  coats  should  be  rubbed  out  thin  al- 
so. If  you  follow  the  above  your  paint  will 
not  peel  off  in  a  short  time,  as  lots  of  bee- 
hives now  do.  They  will  have  a  nice  gloss, 
and  l)e  thoroughly  cemented  to  the  wood. 
You  can  add  the  coloring  as  desired. 
Phffinix.  Arizona,  Feb.  37. 

[We  have  a  good  deal  of  other  proof  of  the 
same  nature;  and  I  am  now  beginning  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  queen- 
breeders,  at  least,  to  have  their  hives  paint- 
ed different  colors,  especially  where  many 
of  them  are  located  on  a  plot  of  ground 
without  distinguishing  bushes  or|trees. — Eu.] 


CAUCASIANS  IN  EUROPE. 


A  Translation  from  an  Old  Russian  Bee- 
book. 


BY   E.    L.    PRATT. 


The  bees  of  the  yellow  Caucasian  race 
{Apis  mellifera  Caiicasica  aurea)  in  their 
size  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon blacks  or  northern  bees,  and  they  differ 
from  the  latter  in  their  color.  The  first  three 
rings  from  the  breast  are  of  a  light  golden 
color;  and  there  is  on  the  breast  (thorax)  be- 
tween the  wings  a  little  half-ring  of  the 
same  yellow  color.  The  queens  are  yellow- 
banded,  with  little  black  marks  on  the  end 
of  their  bodies.  Some  of  the  drones  have 
vellow  bands,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
black. 

The  Caucasians  are  the  most  gentle  bees 
among  all  known  races.  The  gentle  character 
of  the  Caucasians,  and  the  ease  with  which  one 
may  work  with  them,  gives  the  right  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  new  student  as  well  as 
the  bee-keeper  of  experience.  The  industry 
and  prolificness  of  Caucasians  stand  above 
the  other  European  bee  races.  The  yellow 
Caucasian  bees  carj,  be  kept  with  success  in 
southern  as  well  as  in  northern  parts — where 
they  stand  well  the  long  severe  winters. 

THE   GRAY   CAUCASIAX  HONEY-BEE. 

The  gray  Caucasian  bees  (Apis  mellifera 
Caucasica  nigra  argcntea)  dift'er  from  the 
yellow  ones  in  their  dark  coloring.  Thej^ 
much  resemble  the  common  (blacks)  or  north- 
ern bees:  also,  like  the  yellow  Caucasian 
bees,  thej^  differ  frt)m  the  northern  bee  in 
their  smaller  size,  sharpness  of  the  end  of 
their  abdomen,  and  the  quantity  of  the  lireast 
hairs.  The  gray  Caucasian  bees,  like  the 
.yellow  ones  above  mentioned,  are  very  gen- 
tle and  industrious,  and  can  well  stand  cold 
climates,  but  are  not  so  much  in(;lined  to 
swarm. 

Swarthmore.  Pa. 
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UNWELC03IE  VISITORS. 
A  New  Bee  Enemv. 


BY  SOJOURNER. 


The  great  earthquake  and  fire,  April  18, 
1906,  called  the  writer  from  his  apiary  in  the 
Big  Meadows  to  his  home  over  the  Sierras, 
in  California.  It  was  di;ring  this  brief  visit 
to  his  home  (some  ten  daysy  that  his  apiary 
was  taken  possession  of  l^y  the  unwelcome 
visitors  whose  work  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph.  These  visitoi's,  two  in 
number,  first  made  an  entrance  to  his  cabin 
abode.  They  had  no  modern  tools — a  jimmy, 
a  chisel,  or  a  hammer,  so  they  used  nature's 
weapons  and  got  there  just  the  same.  In- 
stead of  the  door  as  a  vulnerable  point  they 
worked  their  way  in  at  three  points,  boring 
their  way  through  inch  boards.  Having  es- 
tablished a  headquarters,  and  finding  the 
cracker-box,  they  were  ready  for  a  stay. 
Next  they  visited  the  apiary,  a  few  rods 
away,  wliere,  tindihg  the  supers  to  each  liive 
just  placed  in  position,  and  yet  empty,  they 


HOLI-:>    MADE   THKOLGH    THE    WALL';    OF    A    HIVE  BY 


proceeded  to  investigate,  and  went  at  it  rath- 
er systematically,  for  nearly  all  of  the  upper 
stories  were  tapped.  Those  which  contained 
pure  Italians  were  actually  entered,  and  the 
warmth  from  the  swarm  below  was  enjoyed 
for  a  season.  When  they  knocked  at  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  miich-despised  l)lack 
bee  their  sojourn  was  short,  for  the  holes 
made  there  were  only  large  enough  for  a  bee 
to  enter  or  come  out.  It  was,  perhaps,  too 
warm  inside,  or  they  thought  so,  and  depart- 
ed for  other  residences  to  enter. 

Upon  our  return  we  found  some  robbing 
going  on,  and  at  once  found  the  cause:  for 
these  ugly  holes  were  clouded  with  bees  in- 
tent on  offense  and  defense.  It  was  a  new 
trouljle  to  the  Ijee-man,  and  he  was  at  fii'st 
bothered  to  know  who  had  boi'ed  these  holes. 
When  he  entered  his  humble  cabin,  and  found 
therein  Mr.  Robber,  he  first  learned  of  this 
new  bee  enemy  with  which  he  must  contend. 
Shotgun  in  had  he  soon  dispatched  one  of 
these  maurauders,  when,  lo  and  behold!  it 
was  a  female.  Soon  her  nest  was  found,  and 
near  it  her  companion  in  theft.  It  was  a 
week  or  so  before  his  scalp  was  taken.  Then 
the  trouble  of  reaching 
the  nest  in  the  botly  of 
a  lavge  solid  tree  was 
undertaken  at  a  height 
of  some  twenty  feet. 
Having  disposed  of 
nest  and  both  owners, 
no  trouble  has  been 
given  the  apiarist  since. 
What  the  necessity  was 
for  so  many  places  for 
homes  or  resting-places 
the  apiarist  can  not 
comprehend,  for  there 
were  in  all  about  twen- 
ty holes  made,  large 
enough  to  admit  their 
Ijody,  and  some  fifty 
smaller  ones  whei'e, 
evidently,  their  at- 
tempts at  entrance  had 
been  stopped  by  the 
guards.  Perhaps  they 
were  intending  to 
swarm  later,  and  had 
sought  homes  for  the 
increase.  These  visit- 
ors, perhaps  a  new  bee 
enemy,  being  dead  and 
buried,  we  can  not  get 
a  photograph  of  them 
or  we  should  be  glad 
to  do  so,  and  thus  put 
our  fraternity  on  the 
guard,  for  there  are 
others  in  the  land;  but 
so  far  they  have  not 
proved  to  be  real  bee 
or  honey  thieves;  in 
fact,  we  do  not  see 
that  a  single  bee  or 
drop  of  honey  is  miss- 
ing. Perhaps  it  was  all 
tiin)Ugh  idle  curiosity 
that      this    work     was 
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done.  Any  way.  it  cau-sed  the  apiarut  some 
worry,  much  lalior.  aud  about  75  pieces  of 
tin  to  undo  the  mischief  done. 


THE  IMPROVED  UNCAPPING-KNIYES. 


AVhy  Tliey   Sliould    Be    3Ia(le    Narrower 

Some  Pertinent  as  well  as  Practical 

Suffffestions. 


BY  C.   W.  DATTOX. 


In  respect  to  those  long  uncapping-knives 
descrilied  on  page  987  I  would  say  that  they 
are  going  to  till  a  "long-felt  want."  at  least 
in  my  case.  Unless  you  make  some  two  or 
three  inches  longer  we  shall  have  to  get  them 
made  to  order.  Most  of  the  knives  in  use 
are  too  thick  and  too  wide.  This  makes 
them  too  heavy.  If  you  notice  gras.5-scythes 
you  will  notice  some  short  heavy-hladed  ones 
and  others  long.  slim,  aud  light.  One  kind 
is  for  dodging  about  among  fruit-trees,  ber- 
ry-bushes, and  fence-corners,  while  the  other 
is  for  cutting  a  wide  clean  swath  in  the  open 
field.  A  grain-cradle  scythe  is  still  heavier 
and  wider  l^ecause  it  carries  the  grain.  This 
idea  of  a  honey-knife  carrying  the  cappings 
was  gotten  up  lieforc  present  capping-boxes 
were  devised — when  the  cappings  were  to  Ite 
bestowed  in  any  convenient  small  dish  that 
happened  to  be  at  hand.  A  good  barlier 
shaves  with  what  is  termed  the  "heer'  of 
the  razor.  An  uncapping-knife  partakes  of 
the  manner  of  manipulation  of  both  the  ra- 
zor and  the  scythe.  The  narrower  the  coml) 
the  better  the  long  knife  will  work;  or.  to  be 
more  exact,  the  better  the  worker  can  work 
it.  Some  razors  are  wide  of  blade.  It  is  for 
the  same  purpose — to  "catch  the  cappings."' 

To  gather  cappings  of  honey  on  a  knife 
takes  strength,  and  also  strength  and  time  to 
get  them  oti"  the  knife.  I^veu  when  the  cap- 
pings slide  across  the  blade  and  drop  off  it 
wastes  strength,  so  it  wants  a  knife  with  a 
narrow  blade.  The  narrower  and  lighter 
the  blade  the  less  it  gets  in  the  way  of  the 
capping. 

My  extracting-combs  are  only  4J  inches  in 
depth,  and  still  I  want  the  long  knife  —  not 
because  a  long  knife  is  more  necessary  on 
wide  combs  than  narrower,  but  because  the 
narrower  the  coml«  are.  the  better  the  knife 
will  work,  or  can  he  manipulated. 

Now,  we  start  with  the  heel  of  the  knife 
to  cutting  the  cap])ings  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  comb  as  it  is  held  upon  end  over  the  cap- 
ping-box.  holding  the  knife  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  the  point  dijiping  downward. 
Bring  it  upward  by  a  drawing,  saw  motion. 
The  strength  required  in  this  comes  mainly 
from  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  and  is  restful 
to  the  wrist.  When  the  knife  has  j^rogressed 
upward  halfway  of  the  coml).  drop  the  heel 
downward  and  push  the  ])lade  upward  in  the 
opposite  45-degrees  angle  until  it  I'eaches  the 
upper  edge  of  the  coml). 

Our  present  knives  ai"e  two  inches  wide, 
but  you  can  see  that  a  l)lade  H  or  1^  inches 
wide  held  on  this  45-degrees  angle  presents 


a  wider  surface  than  the  two-im-h  blade  held 
straight  across. 

There  is  another  point  here  that  should  he 
understootl.  The  comb  should  he  hekl  by 
the  left  hand,  on  end,  resting  on  the  frame 
of  the  ca])ping-box.  As  the  knife  cuts  and 
progresses,  and  varies  its  speed  of  move- 
ment, the  com!)  is  leaned  to  the  right,  and 
back  again,  and  repeated,  about  as  much  in 
motion  as  the  handles  of  a  bicycle  over  a 
rough  road.  If  this  movement  is  well 
ganged,  barely  the  edge  of  the  capping  will 
adhere  to  the  side  of  the  knife,  and  will  go 
down  into  the  capping-box  about  as  contin- 
uously and  unln'oken  as  a  sod  furrow  leaves 
the  mold-lioard  of  a  plow.  It  needs  this  cap- 
ping to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  knife,  a 
small  amount  to  hold  the  knife  steady,  and 
it  also  indicates  how  deep  the  edge  of  the 
knife  is  running:  Imt  there  is  no  weight  of 
ca])ping  to  be  supported  by  the  wrist  or 
thumb.  When  there  begins  to  be  some 
weight  felt,  lean  the  coml)  slightly  to  the 
right:  then  when  the  weight  is  nearly  all  off. 
lean  the  comli  to  the  left.  After  uncapping 
a  few  tons  l\v  trying  to  adhere  to  these  di- 
rections, one  strangeness  after  another  will 
disappear  until  it  requires  no  thought  what- 
ever, and  then  the  speed  can  be  increased 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  thinner  the  blade 
the  lighter,  and  the  more  delicate  the  touch, 
and.  conseiiueutly.  the  thinner  the  cappings 
can  be  gauged,  unless  one  chooses  to  uncap 
as  thick  as  Mr.  Town^end  does,  where  it 
leaves  the  cells  only  |  inch  deep.  I  leave 
the  combs  in  the  hives  until  they  are  entirely 
sealed  over,  but  not  until  after  the  harvest  is 
over  anil  the  honey  is  exceedingly  thick  and 
waxy:  but  then  the  heated  knife  works  as 
well  as  ever.  The  heated  knife  necessitates 
rapid  movements.  But  uncapping  as  thick 
as  Mr.  Townsend  does  Avould  soon  cool  a 
knife.  I  see  no  iise  for  two  cutting  edges, 
and  woukl  prefer  the  back  edge  to  ))e  like 
that  of  a  putty-knife,  for  divesting  the  frames 
of  lirace  and  Inirr  comics.  The  sharp  edge 
of  a  knife  often  dips  in  and  slivers  the  wood. 

The  shanks  should  go  clear  through  the 
handle,  and  have  a  threaded  nut  on  the  end. 
In  ilry  climates  like  the  arid  regions  of  the 
West  the  shanks  soon  become  loose  in  the 
wood:  a  little  honey  gets  in.  and  makes  con- 
stant trouble. 

I  have  used  the  light  and  heavy  bladed 
knives  side  by  side  for  years,  and  always 
preferred  the  lightest,  or  thinnest  and  nar- 
rowest. As  for  the  two  cutting  edges,  one 
always  goes  without  grinding,  because  it  is 
never  used.  But  we  keep  a  wide-edged  put- 
ty-knife near  with  which  to  remove  the  burr- 
combs  and  wax  from  the  frames.  But  it 
makes  an  extra  movement  to  lay  down  one 
knife  and  pick  up  another.  But  suppose  the 
other  has  been  mislaid,  then  what?  A  waste 
of  time  enough  to  scrape  two  frames. 

But  the  worst  mistake  is  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  snipping  with  the  point  of  the  knife. 
Start  in  with  the  heel  and  end  with  the  heel. 
It  is  as  good  as  if  the  knife  were  two  inches 
longer,  because  it  is  doing  work  by  a  prelim- 
in:iry  motion  while  the  ujain  cutting  part  of 
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the  blade  is  held  in  resei've  for  future  use.  or 
we  will  use  all  the  length  of  the  knife's  edge 
and  still  lack,  and  need  to  put  in  an  extra 
point-cut  or  give  a  heavy  square  cut  against 
the  edge. 

Chatsworth.  Cal. 

[If  you  will  send  a  wooden  model  of  your 
ideal  "knife  we  will  have  an  illustration  of  it 
made  to  submit  to  our  readei's  for  discussion. 
In  the  mean  time  you  have  given  us  some 
good  suggestions  that  bear  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  fresh  from  the  field.  This  is  a  gootl 
field  for  discussion,  and  we  hope  others  of 
our  practical  men  will  be  able  to  help  us  clear 
up  this  problem.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  have  two  or  three  styles  of  uncapping- 
knives,  each  knife  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
frame  used,  as  well  as  the  individual  notions 
of  the  users  of  the  implement. — Ed.] 


A  LONG  UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 

l'neapping-knive?>  Cold  a's.  Hot:  Two  Tons 

of  Honey  Uncaj)i)ed  in  One  Day  by 

One  Person. 


BY   J.    <  .    BALCH. 


In  Gle.\nin"GS  for  July  15  I  was  impressed 
with  E.  D.  Towusend's  description,  p.  936, 
of  your  longer  honey-knife.  While  I  have 
been  pai'tial  to  the  Bingham  honey-knife  for 
a  cold  knife,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  any  better  to  have  it  longer  or  not:  Init 
where  a  person  has  from  100  to  500  colonies 
or  upwartl.  and  a  heavy  honey-fiow.  as  they 
had  in  California  in  1897,  the  Bingham  is  not 
long  enough  nor  heavy  enough.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  man  who  could  uncap 
two  tons  of  all  .sealed  honey  in  a  day  with  a 
Bingham,  either  long  or  short,  either  as  a 
cold  or  a  hot  knife :  but  I  knew  a  lady  in 
Ventura  Co.  (and  you  know  her  throiigh 
Raml)ler),  Mrs.  W.  T.  Richardson,  of  Moore 
Park,  who  often  uncapped  two  tons  of  honey 
in  from  eight  to  ten  hours  with  a  hot  knife. 
It  was  made  just  like  a  bowie-knife— sharp 
on  both  edges,  twelve  or  thirteen  inch  blade 
beveled  on  both  sides,  and  very  thick  metal, 
to  hold  the  heat.  She  used  two  knives. 
While  she  used  one  the  other  was  in  a  boiler 
of  hot  water,  directly  in  front  of  her.  Just 
across  was  the  uncappiug-tauk,  which  was  8 
ft.  long.  14  in.  wide,  and  3  ft.  deep,  with  a 
2  X  2-inch  cleat  across  the  center  of  the  un- 
capping-tank,  with  a  spike  driven  through 
the  center  of  the  cleat  from  the  bottom,  so 
that  it  stood  at  least  two  inches  above  the 
cleat,  and  was  sharp  enough  so  that,  when 
you  set  a  frame  of  honey  on  the  spike  in  the 
center  of  the  eml  of  the  frame,  the  weight  of 
the  honey  would  hold  it  so  it  would  not  slip 
otf:  and  with  one  downward  stroke  of  the 
knife  the  cappingswere  all  taken  off  smooth: 
then  a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist,  another 
downward  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  it  was  set 
aside  and  another  frame  taken  from  easy 
reach  on  the  left,  autl  treated  the  same  way. 
She  uncapped  deep,  Init  not  always  clear 
down  to  the  frame,  but  deep  enough  to  re- 


move all  the  cappings  and  unevenness  of  the 
comb.  There  were  two  helpers  with  her  in 
the  honey-house — one  to  handle  the  combs 
and  one  to  turn  a  four-frame  reversible 
Cowan  extractor,  and  two  in  the  apiary. 
The  writer  took  all  the  honey  from  the 
hives,  and  the  other  wheeled  it  to  the  hon- 
ev-housc  and  returned  with  the  empty  combs. 
"Ferndale.  Wash..  July  25,  1906. 

[I  notice  that  you  speak  of  Mrs.  Richard- 
son applying  the  stroke  of  the  knife  down- 
ward in  uncapping.  A  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  extracted  honey  work  the  knife 
upward. 

After  visiting  extracting-yards  Avhere  the 
hot  knife  was  used  for  uncapping  and  others 
where  the  cold  knife  was  usetl,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  at  least,  the  application  of  heat  is  a 
great  advantage:  anil  I  am  not  sure  but  it 
would  pay  well  in  every  case.  Especially  is 
it  an  advantage  where  the  honey  is  thick. 
The  hot  water  washes  the  knife,  and  at  the 
same  time  heats  it  enough  so  that  it  does  not 
take  nearly  the  muscular  strength  to  force 
the  keen  edge  through  the  cappings  or  comb. 
—Ed.] 

«t« 

OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 


A  3I()difloation  of  tlie  Plan  Described  in  the 
Feb.  15th  Issue. 


BY  W.  T.  DAVISON. 


Last  fall,  when  I  l)egan  packing  my  bees 
for  winter,  I  found  that  my  shed  was  no: 
long  enough  to  pack  them  all  in,  so  I  began 
to  plan  some  easy  way  to  pack  seven  colonies 
that  I  had  out  in  front  of  my  shed.  These 
hives  are  standing  on  what  I  call  trestles, 
made  by  driving  some  large  stakes  in  the 
ground  and  nailing  some  2x6  pieces  to  each 
row  of  stakes  running  east  and  west,  the 
hives  facing  the  south,  so  I  placed  the  hives 
just  the  right  tlistance  apart,  then  took  some 
three-foot    boards  I   had    and   laid  a  board 


down  between  each  hive  fiat  on  the  trestles. 
The  south  ends  of  the  boards  are  just  even 
with  the  front  ends  of  the  hives,  and  the 
north  end  extends  out  one  foot  further  north 
than  the  hives  do.  Then  I  drove  some  stakes 
in  a  row  at  the  north  end  of  these  boards. 
These  stakes  can  l)e  six  or  eight  feet  apart. 
I  nailed  a  broad  plank  to  the  south  side  of 
these  stakes.     The  lower  edge  ef  this  plank 
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was  just  one  inch  higher  than  the  boards 
that  I  laid  on  the  trestle.  This  plank  serves 
for  a  back  wall  to  hold  the  straw. 

Now  remember  that  there  is  about  one  foot 
of  space  between  this  plank  and  the  back 
end  of  the  hives,  and  that  there  is  an  open 
space  between  these  boards  just  Ijaek  of  each 
hive,  so  to  make  a  floor  without  aay  holes 
big  enough  to  leak  straw.  I  lay  boards  back 
of  the  hives  across  the  ends  of  the  boards 
that  are  laid  between  the  hives;  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  done  just  like  packing  them  in  a 
shed  (see  Gleanings,  page  212),  except,  of 
course,  the  roof.  The  straw  is  about  one 
foot  deep  on  top  of  the  hives.  Then  I  laid  a 
large  rail  on  top  of  the  straw  at  the  front 
end,  and  a  small  rail  on  the  back  part  of  the 
straw.  I  then  covered  it  by  laying  long 
boards  across  the  top  of  the  straw  so  the 
water  would  run  north;  then  I  put  heavy 
weights  on  the  boards  to  hold  them  to  their 
place.  The  roof  must  have  plenty  of  slope. 
I  notice  quite  a  number  of  bee-keepers  have 
their  hives  resting  on  trestles  or  scaffolds, 
and  I  must  say  that 
they  are  handy. 

When  working 
with  your  bees,  in- 
stead of  setting 
frames  down  on  the 
ground  one  can  set 
them  on  the  trestle 
and  lean  them  up 
against  the  hive;  and 
when  winter  comes 
I  can  pack  my  bees 
in  straw  without 
moving  them  vei  y 
much.  This  way  of 
wintering  is  a  cheap 
one,  and  it  has  prov- 
en to  be  safe.  When 
spring  comes  you 
can  take  the  l)oards 
and  stack  them  up, 
carry  the  straw 
away,  then  your 
hives  are  out  where 
you  can  get  at  them. 
My  experience  in 
wintering  is,  three 
winters  without  los- 
ing a  colony. 

Velpen,  Ind. 

[The  plan  you 
describe  is  all  right; 
but  some  expense 
might  be  saved  lay 
using  a  top  covering 
of  straw,  laying  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
shed  water.  Perhaps 
it  woiald  he  well  to 
remark  that  the  ar- 
tist did  not  get  the 
2x6  pieces  shown 
correctly.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  they  are 
nailed  flat  against 
the      sides    of     the 


stakes,  with  edge  reaching  up  to  the  top  of 
said  btakes. — Eu.l 


AN    ENTHUSIASTIC     YOUNG     BEE- 
KEEPEK. 


Since  my  little  son  Henry  attended  the 
bee-keepers'  convention  at  Jenkintown  he 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  bee-man.  He  knows 
his  bees,  and  they  seem  to  know  him;  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  saved  enough  money  he  is 
going  to  subscribe  for  Gleanings.  In  the 
mean  time  he  is  studying  all  the  bee-books 
he  can  get  hold  of  in  the  public  libraries.  I 
send  you  a  picture  of  him  which  I  took  a 
few  days  ago.  Henry  gets  our  whole  family 
interested  in  bees.  H.  C.  Schneider, 
German  Lutheran  Pastor. 

Roxboro,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  24. 

[Gleanings  is  always  glad  to  encourage  a 
young  bee-keeper  like  the  one  here  shown. 
We  are,  therefore,  sending  him  Gleanings 
one  year,  as  a  present.     We  will  do  this  by 


henry   SCHNEIDER,   A   YOUNG    BEE    ENTHUSIAST. 
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any  boy  of  the  same  age  who  will  make  the 
same  progress  and  semi  as  good  a  picture  of 
his  actual  bee-handling  as  the  one  here 
shown. — Ed.] 

EUROPEAN  TRAVELS. 


A  Visit  to  an  Apiary  in  Italy;  the  Berlepsih 
Hives  Used  by  the  Trapjiist  Moi:ks. 

BY  RALPH  BENTON,   B.  S. 
Assistant  in  Ento?>iology.  University  of  California. 


[Perhaps  we  ought  to  explain  that  the  writer.  Mr. 
Ralph  Benton,  is  a  son  of  Frank  Benton,  and,  it 
would  appear,  accompanied  his  father  on  his  recent 
trip  through  Europe,  in  quest  of  new  races  of  bees. 
The  junior  Mr.  B.  has  furnished  us  additional 
sketches  which  we  hope  to  give  later  on.  His  st.vle 
is  natural  and  easy,  and  we  believe  our  readers  will 
enjoy  reading  them.— Ed.] 

Out  along  the  highway  from  Rome,  past 
the  modern  church  of  8t.  Paul  without  the 
Gates,  half  hid  in  a  eucalyptus  grove,  is  the 
old  monastery  of  Tre  Fontane.  It  was  a  hot 
day  in  July,  neaj"  noon,  when  we  reached 
the  cool  of  the  shade  and  drank  from  the 
spring  by  the  drivew^ay. 
We  sent  in  a  card  by 
the  gardener  w^hom  we 
found  on  the  grounds 
and  strolled  toward  the 
chapel  containing  some 
old  mosaics  and  hous- 
ing the  three  fountains 
which  give  the  name  to 
the  monastery.  There 
is  an  old  legend  told 
that  St.  Paul  struck  the 
ground  here  and  imme- 
diately the  three  foun- 
tains gushed  forth,  all 
of  different  tempera- 
tures; and  in  proof  of 
this  you  may,  with  the 
aid  of  a  long-handled 
dipper,  di'ink  from  each 
of  these  siaccessively 
and  determine  the  rel- 
ative temperatures  if 
you  like. 

These  Trappist  monks 
are  jovial  fellows,   and 

those  we  met  were  Germans.  They  were 
just  at  dinner,  and  so  we  busied  ourselves 
by  inspecting  the  old  chapel  and  the 
ground  about  it.  We  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  the  gardener  reappeared  with  Fra 
Giuseppe,  clad  in  his  rough  wool  robe  and 
cow^l  of  dark  brown,  and  with  belt  of  white 
cord  and  dangling  tassels. 

"Benton" — yes,  he  knew  that  name — he 
had  read  of  "Frank  Benton."  "But  the 
lady  will  have  to  remain  outside,"  and  he 
drew  from  tjeneath  his  robes  the  big  clumsy 
key  that  tmlocked  the  sacred  cloisters,  and 
we,  taking  leave  of  our  fairer  companion, 
squeezed  thi'ough  the  half-open  door  which 
clashed  noisily  behind  us  and  was  carefully 
locked  again  by  Fra  Giuseppe.  We  passed 
through  the  still  and  silent  whitewashed 
cloisters  to  another  door,  and  found  ourjelve's 


in  the  inner  court  with  its  well-cultivated 
vineyard.  Fi'a  Giuseppe,  having  caught  up 
his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  which  he  now 
donned,  led  the  way  to  the  bee-house,  where 
the  hum  of  bees  i)ecame  distin(;tly  audible, 
in  proof  of  his  previous  statement  of  being 
familiar  with  the  name  Benton  he  now  pro- 
duced from  a  Ijox  a  well-made  Benton  mail- 
ing-cage. In  the  absence  of  an  awl  the  old 
monk  had  burned  the  ventilation  holes  in  the 
grooves  at  the  sides,  thus  insuring  plenty  of 
air,  as  the  bees  could  not,  through  moisture, 
close  the  openings  by  swelling,  as  might 
have  been  the  case  had  he  been  content  to 
punch  them.  But  we  had  our  own  cages 
with  us,  all  provisioned,  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  queens  and  their  attendants,  and 
Fra  Giuseppe  now  busied  himself  about  light- 
ing his  smoker. 

The  house  was  built  in  an  L,  with  the  en- 
trances of  the  colonies  opening  on  the  partly 
enclosed  portion.  The  hives  used  were  of 
the  Berlepsch  style.  These  open  at  the  rear, 
and  take  two,  three,  and  even  four  sets  of 
combs,  one  above  the  other.     The  frames  are 


A    GLIMPSE    INTO    AN    APIARY    IN    ITALY. 

perhaps  one-third  to  one-half  the  size  of  a 
Langstroth  frame,  and  of  about  the  same 
I'elative  depth  and  length.  They  rest  on  rab- 
bets, and  are  parallel  to  the  entrance  —being 
removed  from  the  I'ear  with  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  plyers.  These  hives  may  have  two  or 
three 'advantages:  The  brood-chamber  is  at 
once  easily  inspected  without  having  to  lift 
off  one  or  two  heavy  top  stories;  the  honey 
stored  in  the  rear  of  the  brood-chamber  caii 
be  removeil;  and  the  whole  operation  of 
opening  a  hive  can  be  accomplished  from 
within  the  house  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Might  l^ees  or  the  ))ees  of  other  col- 
onies. Manipulation  is  necessarily  slow,  and 
extracted  honey  is  almost  exclusively  pro- 
duced. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
queen  in  a  sti'ong  colony,  because  only  one 
comb  ii  uccessil)le  at  a  time,  and  with  the  re- 
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moval  of  each  successive  comb  the  queen  has 
a  chance,  it'  at  all  disturbed,  as  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  to  run  forward,  often  necessitat- 
ing the  removal  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these 
combs  in  quest  of  her.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  Italian  liees  do  not  gather  the  propolis 
that  hybrid  or  black  liees  do, 

Era  "Giuseppe  had  a  number  of  nuclei,  and 
seemed  to  know  al)out  tlie  age  and  probable 
condition  of  all  his  queens.  He  showed  us 
a  complete  home-made  artificial  queen-cell- 
dipping  outfit,  and  the  way  he  made  his  cells 
displayed  a  goad  practical  knowledge  of 
queen-rearing. 


on  condition  that  he  should    have  a  picture 
for  himself. 

The  old  monk  spoke  well  of  the  Dadant 
hives:  but,  still  true  to  the  Eatherland,  he 
clung  to  the  old  Berlepsch  hives  he  had 
learnetl  to  use  as  a  boy  in  Germany.  The 
bees  he  kept  were  of  a  dark  leathery  color, 
the  true  type  of  the  bees  of  Italy — quite  gen- 
tle, and  easy  of  manipulation.  Having  the 
number  of  queens  we  desired,  we  paid  the 
monk  and  awaited  our  change.  He  turned 
the  gold  over  in  his  hand  and  exclaimed, 
"Ahl  but  we  are  poor  Trappist  monks  I  we 
have  not  so  much  money!""  But  he  ilisap- 
peared  along  the  cloister,  and 
soon  returneil,  Ijearing  the  right 
change  in  glittering  gold;  and, 
joining  our  companion  without, 
we  took  our  way  down  the  dusty 
road  to  Porta  San  Paula  and 
liack  to  Rome. 


FIG. 


-A     SIMPLE 


AND     QUICKLY 
CAKRIEK. 


ADJUSTED     HIVE 


THE    MOUNTAIN    MEADOAV 
APlAJtY. 


A    Strap   llive-carriei-:   Kcvcr- 
siltle   Closetl-eiul  frames. 

BY   ANSON   S.    WHITE. 

I  am  sending  you  some  pic- 
tures of  the  Mountain  Meadow 
apiary.  Fig.  1  is  my  hive-carri- 
er, it  is  composed  of  two  hooks 
and  a  strap.  The  hooks  have  an 
eye  in  one  end,  and  the  strap  is 
run  through  Iwth  eyes,  and  l)uck- 
Icd.  That  makes  the  strap  dou- 
bled. Now  put  a  hook  under 
each  side  of  the  liottom-board 
and  lift  on  the  strap.  You  will 
s  'e  that  it  will  squeeze  the  whole 
thing  tight  together. 

Fig.  2  is  of  myself  in  the  api- 
ary. 

No.  3  is  my  new  frame,  closed 
end  and  reversible,  and  end 
spaced  top  and  l)ottom;  no  kill- 
ing of  liees,  no  deep  ralibets  in 
the  hive.  Please  give  this  frame 
a  little  of  your  time,  as  I  believe 
it  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  also 
give  me  your  opinion  as  to  its 
worth.  V\'hy  not  hang  section- 
holders  with  it  in  place  of  set- 
ting them  on  tin,  so  the  finished 
ones  can  be  easily  taken  out 
when  finished,  without  trouble? 

C'owiche.  Wash. 


Having  looked  over  the  nuclei  in  the  house, 
we  now  repaired  to  the  end  of  the  building 
where,  ranged  along  beneath  the  peach-trees, 
were  a  number  of  colonies  in  Dadant  hives, 
of  the  monks'  own  manufacture,  as,  indeed, 
all  of  his  hives  and  appliam-es  Avere.  It  was 
here  that  Fra  Giuseppe  consented  to  have 
hiujself  snapped  among  his  bees  and  carried 
away  in  the  ever  present  American  camera. 


[Your  hive-carrier  is  a  simple 
contrivance,  and  has  the  merit 
that  it  will  grip  the  hive  solidly,  without  let- 
ting it  get  loose.  The  arrangement  as  a 
whole  is  excellent— particularly  so  as  it  may 
be  used  on  any  hive  with  cleats  or  not.  A 
mei-e  shortening  of  the  strap  will  permit  its 
use  on  hives  of  different  widths  and  depths. 
I  believe  the  arrangement  is  good  enough 
to  illustrate  in  the  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 
Your  reversing  double  bent  wire  was  illus- 
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trated  in  these  columns  somewhere  in  the 
late  80's  — about  ISSU  or  1^7,  1  think.  At 
that  time  it  was  shown  in  connection  with 
loose  unspaced  fi'ames.  The  objection  to  a 
wire  bent  in  this  shape  is  that  the  frames  will 
not  be  all  adjusted  to  an  equal  height — that 
is  to  say.  the  right  angle  at  each  end  of  the 


FIG.  ','. — ANSOX 


WHITE   IN   HIS   APIARY 


wire  will  sometimes  be  a  little  more  and 
sometimes  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle. 
Some  wires  will  spring  more  than  others.  A 
tin  strip  nailed  to  the  bottom  inside  edge, 
projecting  inwardly,  as  ordinarily  used, 
would  be  simpler,  and  a  better  arrangement, 
in  iny  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap- 
er.—Eu.] 


THE  LONG-IDEA  HIVE.  AGAIN. 

How  to  Pi'event  Swarming-,  and  Secure  tlie 
Largest  Amount  of  White  Comb  Honey. 

BY  S.  H.   MITCHELL. 

I  here  give  a  description  of  my  hive,  sim- 
ply because  in  small  hives  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  my  system  of  management. 
1  have  no  hives  or  Ijee-supplies  to  sell,  so  I 
have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  am  writing  this  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  my  fellow  bee-keepers. 
My  hive  is  made  as  simple  and  as  cheap  as 
possible. 

The  dimensions  of  my  hives  are  as  follows: 
Length,  4  ft.:  lumber,  plump  |  thick;  width, 
20  inches,  outside  measurement:  depth,  10 
inches:  holds  80  L.  frames.  I  rabbet  out  ^ 
inch  at  each  end  to  receive  the  supers.  In 
tlie  upper  stories,  or  supers,  the  end  pieces 
are  8  inches  wide,  20  inches  long,  ^  in.  rab- 
l>eted  out  on  inside  to  fit  on  ends  of  hive; 
two  side  pieces,  ^  inch  thick,  8  inches  wide, 
4  ft.  long.  This  story  will  overlap  the  hive 
^  inch  all  around,  and  will  give  room  to  lift 
frames  without  removing  it. 

The   fi'out  of  the   hive   should    li.ive  three 


entrances,  3|  inches  long  and  |  inch  deep, 
one  in  the  center,  the  others  4  inches  from 
the  ends  of  the  hive.  The  hive  should  have 
two  division-boards  to  fit  the  inside. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  about  the  time 
apple-trees  are  in  bloom,  I  select  a  good 
strong  colony  of  bees  with  young  queen  if 
possible:  remove  them 
from  their  stand  and 
place  the  large  hive  in  its 
place;  then  lift  out  all 
the  combs  and  bees  and 
put  them  in  the  center 
of  the  large  hive  in  the 
same  order  that  they 
were  when  in  the  small 
hive.  Place  a  division- 
board  on  each  side  of 
them  and  cover  up  good 
and  warm.  As  soon  as 
there  are  bees  enough  to 
cover  all  the  combs,  move 
back  one  of  the  divi- 
sion-boards and  slip  the 
frames  apart  until  you 
find  the  center  of  'the 
1  rorxl-nest,  and  put  in 
one  frame  of  good  wc^rk- 
er  comb  and  cover  it  up 
warm.  In  about  a  week 
(a  little  sooner  or  later 
according  to  the  wea- 
ther) open  again,  slide 
apart  the  frames  on  lioth  sides,  Init  leave  the 
frame  you  put  in  the  last  time  and  one  each 
side  of  it:  in  their  place  put  in  an  empty 
comb  on  each  side  of  the  three;  put  all  to- 
gether, and  cover  up  well.  A  week  later 
you  can  put  in  four  or  five  empty  combs,  dis- 
tributing them  one  in  a  place  wherever  the 
In-ood  is  thickest.  A  few  days  later  fill  in 
more  combs  until  the  hive  is  full.  If  combs 
are  not  available,  fill  with  comb  foundation; 
but  the  process  Mnll  be  much  slower,  and  usu- 
ally a  day  or  two  more  time  will  be  needed 
before  spreading  the  brood. 


FIG.      3. — ANSON       S.       W^HITE'S      KEVEKSIBLE 
CLOSED-END   FRAMES. 

To  the  beginner  I  would  say, "Do  not  be 
too  fast.  Use  common  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment. If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  move 
slowly:  if  very  good,  move  faster.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  them  breeding  so  fast  that 
thfy  will    be  able  to  store  but    little  if  any 
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honey.  The  effect  on  the  bees  is  marvelous. 
Thev  have  to  work,  or  starve  their  brood. 
It  has  the  same  effect  that  it  has  on  a  mother 
cat  that  has  to  hunt  for  half  a  dozen  kittens. 
Strangers  who  visit  my  apiary  in  July  call 
to  me  and  say, "Mitchell,  hurry  up;  every 
one  of  your  big  hives  is  swarming. ' '  I  laugh, 
and  say, "Those  hives  are  swarming  all  the 
time."'  By  the  time  white  clover  is  well  in 
bloom  (about  the  last  week  in  June  with  us) 
the  thirty  frames  should  be  full  of  brood  and 
have  about  two  bushels  of  bees.  The  queen 
having  worked  so  hard  will,  of  necessity,  lay 
but  few  eggs  for  three  or  four  weeks,  so  that 
the  energy  of  the  bees  is  devoted  mostly  to 
honey-gathering  during  the  cream  of  the  har- 
vest, and  there  will  be  no  poor  watery  hon- 
ey, either  in  the  body  of  the  hive  or  in  the 
sections.  Now  cover  all  the  surface  at  the 
top  with  sections,  leaving  |  space  between 
the  frames  and  the  bottom  of  the  sections. 
It  will  hold  100  or  more.  Never  put  on 
queen-excluders,  as,  under  the  conditions  de- 
scribed, queens  never  go  up  among  the  sec- 
tions, neither  do  the  bees  store  pollen  in  them. 
The  queen  will  now  be  resting  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  also  will  have  plenty  of  room  below. 

Mark  the  place  where  the  bees  commence 
in  the  sections,  then  you  will  know  just  where 
to  find  finished  sections,  and  can  remove 
them  and  put  empty  ones  on  as  often  as  nec- 
essary. By  the  above  management  I  have 
secured,  the  past  three  seasons,  an  average 
of  125  pounds  of  pure  white  comb  honey  from 
each  colony;  and  the  thirty  frames  in  the 
body  of  the  hive  will  contain  120  to  150  lbs. 
more. 

St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

[The  plan  here  described  is  simply  the 
old  "Long-idea"  hive  that  was  exploited 
something  over  thirty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  great  enthusiasm  was  evinced,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  pretty  generally  aban- 
doned, even  by  those  who  were  once  sponsors 
for  it.  Horizontal  expansion,  for  several 
reasons,  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  perpen- 
dicular. But  the  worst  objection  to  a  hive 
embodying  the  principle  was  its  great  size, 
its  unwieldiness,  and  the  weight  of  the  su- 
pers. This  was  overcome  in  part  by  making 
the  supers  in  pairs,  placing  the  pairs  side  by 
side.  But  even  this  has  its  objections.  Just 
as  powerlul  colonies  can  be  obtained  by  tier- 
ing one  colony  on  top  of  another,  thus  en- 
abling the  owner  of  the  bees  to  handle  his 
hives  in  comparatively  small  units  There 
may,  however,  be  some  localities  where  the 
Long-idea  principle  may  give  better  results 
than  those  now  in  vogue.  Our  con  espondent 
may  have  the  very  best  outfit  for  his  locality. 

The  only  bee-keeper  I  know  of  now,  who 
uses  the  hive,  is  O.  O.  Poppleton,  of  Stuart, 
Florida,  and  he  is  a  good  bee-keeper — one  of 
the  best  we  have  in  the  country.  But  his 
locality  is  different  from  most  others.  We 
shouki  also  recognize  there  aie  "many  men 
of  many  minds;"  and  if  any  bee-keeper 
thinks  he  would  prefer  to  handle  bees  that 
way  instead  of  lilting  off  top  stories,  let  him 
try  a  hive  or  two  "spaced  out." — Ed.] 


THE  TRADE  IN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 


Unprecedented  Demand  for  Both:  JMaking 
Increase  bv  Feeding  Sugar. 


BY  E.  K.  ROOT. 


While  there  are  plenty  of  queen-breeders 
in  the  country,  men  of  known  reputation  for 
supplying  first-class  stock,  there  are  compar- 
atively few  bee-keepers  who  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  supply,  in  addition  to  queens,  nuclei 
and  full  colonies.  So  great  has  been  the 
call  for  the  last  two  items  that  the  publishers 
of  this  journal  have  located  several  apiaries 
in  the  East,  besides  one  in  the  West  and  one 
in  the  extreme  South.  The  one  shown  in 
the  subjoined  illustration,  of  the  Root  Co.'s 
Salem  yard,  is  a  fair  example. 

This  apiary  is  located  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on 
the  east  side,  near  the  Delaware  River,  and 
along  Salem  Creek.  The  water  tempers  the 
west  and  north  winds,  so  that  early  spi'ing 
brood-rearing  is  favored.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
very  dry,  and  the  temperature  of  all  this 
country  is  very  mild.  It  is  a  great  agricul- 
tural and  fruit  country,  with  a  great  abun- 
dance of  clover  and  other  honey-bearing 
flora. 

This  yard  was  made  up  by  starting  in  July, 
dividing  single  colonies  up  into  three  and 
four  frame  nuclei,  introducing  an  Italian 
queen  to  each,  and  feeding  sugar  syrup  till 
each  nucleus  became  a  fair- sized  colony  at 
the  time  this  picture  was  taken.  The  Alex- 
ander method  and  bottom-board  feeder  was 
adopted,  giving  most  excellent  results. 

We  find  it  is  cheaper  and  certainly  more 
satisfactory  to  make  bees  out  of  sugar  syrup 
than  to  iDuy  a  mixed  lot  in  all  kinds  of  crook- 
ed combs  in  poor  or  odd-shaped  hives  of  the 
so-called  farmer  bee-keeper.  I  speak  of  this 
in  this  connection  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  ordinarily  pays  one  to  invest  four  or  five 
dollars  apiece  for  ten  or  twenty  colonies,  in 
all  kintis  of  hives  and  frames,  because  the 
same  money  invested  in  sugar,  with  the 
right  kind  of  management,  will  insure  a 
larger  force  of  bees  viniformly  marked,  of 
the  desired  strain,  on  comljs  built  from 
foundation  that  will  be  as  straight  as  a  board, 
with  the  further  advantage  that  every  thing 
will  be  new,  uniform,  and  first-class. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  there  were 
not  more  who  Avould  be  willing  to  furnish 
bees.  A  good  manj^  have  tried  it  and  given 
up  in  disgust.  Why?  When  a  customer 
sends  off'  a  distance  for  a  colony  of  bees  or  a 
nucleus,  he  expects,  first  of  all,  well-marked 
bees,  perfect  combs,  new  frames,  and  a  clean 
new  modern  hive  or  a  nucleus-l)ox.  Too 
many  who  have  essayed  to  go  into  this  busi- 
ness have  sent  out  colonies  in  the  hives  in 
which  they  were — frames  old,  combs  imper- 
fect, aud  bees  poorly  marked.  The  I'esult  is 
a  confab  ])et\veen  ttie  purchaser  and  seller. 
The  remedy  is  obvious. 

But,  more  than  all  else,  it  is  very  impor- 
tdfit  that  an}"  one  who  attempts  to  sell  l)ees 
be  familiar  with  bee-diseases— enough  so,  so 
that  he  can  detect  any  infectious  trouble  at 
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the  start.  It  is  also  necessary  for  hiiu  to  re- 
comb  these  bees  aliout  every  two  years,  even 
though  the  old  eomli.  three  or  four  years  old, 
l)e  perfect  in  every  way.  Why  important".' 
To  get  rid  of  any  possible  germs  of  disease 
that  may  be  lurking  in  the  old  comics. 

There"  is  sure  to  be  a  demand  for  bees  in 
colony  and  nucleus  form;  and  I  think  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when  the  government 
will  be  called  on  to  inspect  the  Ijees,  hives, 
and  combs  of  every  one  in  the  country  who 
sells  bees.  The  same  thing  is  required  from 
those  who  furnish  trees;  and  if  we  would 
keep  down  the  spread  of  disease,  the  apiary 
or  apiaries  from  which  bees  are  sold  should 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health,  tested  l)y  inspec- 
tions made  from  time  to  time. 

I  also  believe  the  government  should  re- 
quire the  recoml)ing  of  the  yards  every  so 
often.  In  our  own  practice  the  bees  are  rfe- 
comljed  automatically;  for  in  the  process  of 
dividing,  putting  in  frames  of  foundation, 
and  feeding,  in  order  to  recoup  the  losses 
due  to  sales,  the  recombing  process  neces- 
sarily takes  place. 


POSITION   OF   THE    HIV  E-ENTIJANCL. 


Ventilation,  and  the  Kclation  of  Cluster  to 
Entrance;  Consequence  of  Shifting  the 
Entrance  fr<)ni  One  Side  oi  the  Hive  to 
the  Other  after  the  Cluster  has  Formed. 


BY   ALLEX    LATHAM. 


Some  time  last  spring  the  editor  suggested 
that  I  write  an  article  this  fall  al)OUt  the  po- 
siticju  of  the  hive-entrance,  especially  its  rel- 
ative position  with  that  of  the  brood-nest 
center  and  the  winter  cluster.  I  was  also 
asked  to  exj^ress  my  views  on  the  effect  of 
the  position  of  the  entrance  upon  successful 
wintering. 

In  undertaking  a  study  of  this  sort  one 
must  go  to  the  bees  themselves  anil  see  what 
their  wishes  are.  If  they  are  indifferent  to 
the  piisition  of  the  entrance,  then  we  can  be 
indifferent;  but  if  they  are  particular,  then 
it  liehooves  us  to  be  particular. 

After  a  colony  is  well  established  in  a  hive 
it  almost  invariably  draws  its  brood-nest  to- 
ward the  entrance,  pushing  the  stores  up- 
ward and  back.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  can 
almost  always  be  accounteil  for  by  some  pe- 
culiarity which  the  exception  offers,  in  the 
way  of  hive- form,  character  of  comb,  or  size 
of  entrance.  A  large  entrance  with  abun- 
dant air  supply  will  tend  to  keep  the  brood- 
nest  further  back,  while  a  small  and  insuffi- 
cient entrance  will  cause  the  near  appi'oach 
of  the  brood-nest. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  conclusions,  this  move- 
ment of  the  brood-nest  comes  about  from  the 
necessity  of  controlling  the  temperature  of 
the  air  within  the  l^rood-uest  itself.  If  the 
entrance  is  small,  the  bees  are  forced  to  cut 
tlown  the  distance  to  the  entrance  in  order 
to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the 
brooil-nest.  If  entrance  is  lai'ge,  there  is 
ease  of  ventilation.  Imt  difficulty  in  pi'otect- 


ing  the  brood  from  the  chill  of  a  cold  spell, 
hence  the  remoter  position  of  the  l)rood-nest. 
Character  of  combs  will  have  material  ef- 
fect upon  the  position  of  the  brood-center. 
The  brood-center  is  generally  in  or  about  a 
good  straight  worker  comb,  and  is  generally 
far  removed  from  drone  combs  and  crooked, 
irregular  combs.  Thus  we  see  two  control- 
ling factors  which  govern  the  position  of  the 
brood-nest  as  respects  the  entrance;  namely, 
ventilation  and  good  comb. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  as  yet 
scarcely  apparent:  and  lest  the  reader  begin 
to  wonder  what  I  am  aiming  at  I  must  hast- 
en to  speak  of  the  mutual  eff"ect  upon  win- 
tering which  the  brood-center  and  the  en- 
trance have.  When  a  colony  ceases  its  • 
bx'ood-rearing  in  the  fall,  it  draws  together 
about  the  comb  from  which  its  youngest  bees 
are  emerging,  about  those  combs  which,  by 
means  of  their  empty  cells,  offer  the  possi- 
bility for  the  most  compact  clustering. 
There,  surroundetl  on  most  sides  with  honey, 
the  cluster  of  bees  will  stay,  to  survive  tne 
winter  or  to  perish.  Move  slightlj^  for  food 
it  must,  but  no  distant  move  will  be  made 
unless  a  forced  one. 

If  the  apiarist  practices  contracting  the  en- 
trance in  late  summer,  then  the  clitster  will 
be  found  centered  opposite  that  contracted 
entrance.  If  tlie  entrance  be  in  the  middle, 
then  the  central  combs  will  be  occiipied;  if 
the  entrance  be  to  the  right,  then  will  the 
cluster  be  at  the  right;  if  tlie  entrance  at  the 
left,  then  the  bees  are  at  the  left.  Not  only 
this,  but  thfe  bees  will  have  stored  their  win- 
ter stores  within  easy  range  of  this  center, 
having  filled  in  the  adjacent  cells  as  the  oees 
emerged  from  the  lessening  brood-nest. 

Suppose  the  apiarist  does  not  contrai-t  the 
entrance  till  late  lall,  after  the  bees  have 
ceased  to  breed.  Then  the  brood-nest  will 
be  well  back,  and  chance  alone  will  deter- 
mine whether  it  will  be  at  the  right,  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  left.  If  the  contracted  en- 
trance be  in  the  middle,  no  harm  may  fol- 
low: but  if  the  entrance  be  at  the  left  while 
the  cluster  happens  to  be  at  the  right,  or 
vice  ro'sa,  then  disaster  is  almost  sure  to 
follow. 

Another  factor  enters  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  brood-nest  center. 
If  the  hive  faces  east,  then  the  cluster  will  be 
on  the  right;  if  to  the  west,  then  the  cluster 
will  be  on  the  left:  that  is.  the  cluster  will  be 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hive  if  combs  and 
entrance  make  that  possible. 

As  winter  comes  on,  the  clustered  bees 
next  to  the  warm  side  of  the  hive,  with  the 
hive-entrance  just  handily  opposite,  are  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  winter.  They  are  in 
that  part  of  the  hive  which  keeps  di-y  and  well 
aired.  Sitch  is  usually  the  case  when  bees  are 
left  to  themselves.  But  it  so  happens  that 
few  colonies  are  left  to  themselves.  Suppose 
the  indifferent  apiarist  blocks  up  the  rigut  of 
the  entrance  while  the  winter-cluster  has 
been  established  at  the  right.  This  act  of 
the  apiarist  shuts  the  bees  off"  from  fresh  air 
by  several  sheets  of  comb,  and,  more  than 
that,  greatly  lengthens  their  path  to  a  safe 
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wiuter  tiight.  The  bees,  siuc-e  the  air  is  shig- 
glsh.  suffer  soon  from  moisture,  and  require 
frequent  flights  to  keep  in  health.  Seeking 
flight  when  the  conditions  for  flight  are  bad. 
and  along  a  eold  path  between  the  cluster 
and  the  entrance,  causes  the  death  of  not  a 
few  bees.  Unrest  prevails,  and  conditions 
get  worse  and  worse.  A  severe  winter  kills 
a  colony  thus  situated:  a  mild  wiuter  leaves 
it  in  a  condition  dithcult  to  build  up  to  satis- 
factory strength  in  time  for  the  harvest. 

Thus  we  see  the  need  of  using  great  care 
in  contracting  the  hive-entrance  for  winter 
to  see  that  the  entrant-e  is  left  opposite  the 
cluster.  Some  apiai'ists  avoiil  the  difficidty 
by  using  full-width  entrances  of  less  depth. 
Theoretically,  surely,  a  wide  shallow  entrance 
is  far  safer  than  a  narrow  deep  one.  In  my 
own  apiary  I  have  found  success  in  a  wide 
and  also  deep  entrance.  Whatever  the  en- 
trance, it  must  be  in  part  or  wholly  opposite 
the  clustering  bees,  if  one  desires  the  best 
results. 


Avarm  and  dry.  Parts  far  removed  from  the 
entrance  are  damp.  and.  if  unwarmed  by  the 
sun.  coated  with  fi"ost. 

This  is  how  it  comes  about:  The  air  in  the 
hive  is  constantly  circulating,  though  it  may 
be  only  slowly.  The  air  next  to  the  sunny 
side  warms  and  takes  up  moisture;  and, 
reaching  the  colder  portions,  is  chilled  and 
gives  up  its  moisture.  This  moisture  is  de- 
posited as  dew  or  frost.  This  process  goes 
on  every  day,  converting  the  south  side  of  the 
hive  into  a  place  of  a  pleasantly  dry  and 
mild  climate:  but  the  I'emote.  shaded  wall  of 
the  hive  acquires  a  frigid  and  alpine  climate. 
If  in  any  way  the  apiarist  forces  the  liees  to 
try  existence  in  this  alpine  climate  he  is 
dooming  them  to  almost  certain  destruction 
should  the  winter  prove  at  all  severe.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cluster  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  situated  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  hive, 
and  has  easy  ai-cess  to  outdoors,  then  the 
winter  must  be  severe  indeed  to  firing  about 
its  destruction.     If  the  kind  apiarist  also  sees 


I-XUIBIT    MADE    BY    M.    H.    HTXT   &   S<JX   AT   THE   DETROIT   ST.\TE    FAIK.      SEE    EDITOIUAL. 


Some  apiarists  practice  shifting  the  hives 
as  winter  draws  near,  so  that  all  face  south, 
having  in  summer  faced  in  various  dii-ec- 
tious.  There  is  danger  here:  for  in  this  shift 
the  natural  instinct  of  the  bee  will  in  many 
cases  l)e  set  at  naught,  thus  putting  the  bees 
at  a  great  disadvantage  for  coping  with  the 
long  cold  spells  of  winter. 

It  may  not  be  clear  to  all  my  readers  why 
one  part  of  the  hive  can  be  any  better  than 
another  part  for  the  bees  to  be  quartered  in. 
and  a  few  explanatory  words  right  here  may 
help. 

The  inside  of  a  bee-hive  in  winter  has  a 
range  of  climate  equal  to  that  offei'ed  Ijy 
many  degrees  of  latitude  or  many  feet  of  al- 
titude. Some  parts  ai'e  dry,  while  others 
are  reeking  with  moisture.  Some  are  of 
mild  average  temperature,  while  others  are 
frigid.  That  side  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
anil  that  part  of  it  adjoining  the  entrance  is 


that  the  front  of  the  hive  be  of  a  color  and 
character  to  absorb  a  large  percentage  of  the 
heat  of  the  sunshine  which  strikes  it,  so  that 
the  moderating  of  the  climate  within  is  ac- 
centuated, then  will  the  bees  have  a  winter 
paradise. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

[Our  correspondent  has  doubtless  stated  the 
correct  philosophy  of  ventilation  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  cluster  and  entrance.  The  con- 
ditions he  points  out.  however,  may  and  prob- 
ably do  vary  in  different  localities. 

In  our  locality  the  winter  cluster  will  be 
found  well  forward  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  This  may  be  due  to  the  entrance 
{'i  inch  by  s  inches)  being  too  small:  but  if 
larger  we  have  had  bad  winter  losses.  As 
the  stores  are  consumed  in  front  of  the  hive, 
with  this  contracted  entrance  the  cluster 
gradually  works  its  way  backward,  following 
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the  stores  until  it  reaches  the  back  end. 
While  I  state  this  as  a  general  condition, 
there  are  exceptions.  Sometimes  the  cluster 
wiih  the  same-sized  entrance  will  be  at  the 
back  of  the  hive  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  move  forward;  but  of  hundreds  of  colo- 
nies that  I  have  looked  over  in  our  own  api- 
aries I  find  the  cluster  almost  invariably 
clear  up  against  the  front  of  the  hive,  and 
directly  over  the  entrance.  As  we  make  it  a 
rule  to  make  an  entrance  |X8  inches  wide  in 
the  case  of  an  average  colony,  the  cluster  as 
a  rule  is  on  the  center  set  of  frames. 


ADULTERATIONS  IN  AVAX. 


A  Curious  Adulterant. 


BY    E.    R.    ROOT. 


As  I  have  before  explained  in  these  col- 
umns, our  foundation  department  has  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  adulterations 
in  wax,  especially  a  promiscuous  lot  gather- 
ed from  many  different  sources,  and  sold  by 
one  party.  Some  little  time  ago  I  showed 
how  a  stone  had  been  neatly  imbedded  in  a 
cake  of  wax. 


i 


A   CAKE    OF    "adulterated"    WAX   SENT   TO   MEDINA. 


These  facts,  together  with  those  related  by 
Mr.  Latham,  go  to  show  that  a  cluster  of 
bees  seeks  the  point  of  greatest  ventilation. 
Temperature  does  not  seem  to  play  as  impor- 
tant a  part  as  fresh  air  in  this  matter  of  selec- 
tion. 

We  lost  only  a  few  colonies,  comparative- 
ly, last  winter,  and  nearly  all  of  those  had  an 
entrance  clear  over  to  one  side.  The  trouble 
was  we  shifted  the  entrance  to  one  side  after 
the  cluster  had  formed  for  the  winter  nap, 
with  the  result  as  stated.  Mr.  Latham's  point, 
ot  to  shift  the  entrance  away  from  the  clus- 
ter after  it  has  once  formed,  is  well  taken. 

In  the  first  paragraph  I  stated  that  the 
bees,  in  loca*^ing  their  cluster,  seemed  to  seek 
ventilation.  Perhaps  some  will  raise  the 
question,  "Why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
practice  to  enlarge  the  entrance  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  by  the  full  width  of  the 
hive?"  We  have  tried  it  several  winters, 
and  always  to  our  sorrow,  and  find  that  most 
colonies  will  die  before  the  coming  of  spring. 
Even  a  small  entrance  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  piercing  winds  of  winter  will 
enter  it  is  quite  lial)le  to  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  bees.  Outdoor-wintered  hives  should 
have  the  entrances  protec^ted  by  a  barn  or 
other  out-building,  fences,  thick  shrubbery, 
any  thing  and  every  thing  that  will  break 
the  force  of  the  piercing  blasts  of  air  from 
any  direction. — Ed.] 


This  time  I  present  a  very  curious  form  of 
adulteration,  the  adulterant  being  five  wire 
nails  driven  down  into  the  center  of  the  cake. 
The  cake  weighed  only  one  pound.  Ap- 
parently the  person  who  prepared  it  scooped 
out  from  the  center  of  the  cake  a  depression. 
Into  this  he  drove  five  nails,  then  covered  it 
with  a  nice  soft  ball  of  wax  which  he  molded 
to  fit  the  cavity.  But  the  "filler"  was  of 
different  color,  and  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  men  when  it  came  up  for 
inspection.  A  knife  was  inserted  under  what 
seemed  to  be  a  scab,  with  the  result  that  the 
nails  showed  beneath. 

This  illustrates  the  old  truth  that  some 
people  actually  work  harder  to  practice  de- 
ception and  methods  of  dishonesty,  and  get 
less  for  it,  than  they  would  if  they  attempted 
to  deal  on  the  square.  This  person  must 
have  spent  a  good  deal  more  time  in  fixing 
up  this  small  cake  of  wax  in  oi'der  to  make 
it  weigh  heavier  in  the  extra  weight  se- 
cured, than  the  wax  was  worth,  five  times 
over.  Actual  computation  shows  he  gained 
If  cents  in  added  weight  to  the  cake  of  wax, 
but  prol:)alily  wasted  ten  cents'  worth  of  time 
in  making  a  bungling  deception.  The  man 
who  would  sell  himself  so  cheaply  as  this 
must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  manhood, 
to  say  the  least.  It  is  just  such  fellows  as 
this  who  would  sell  their  vote  for  a  drink  of 
beer. 
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THE  ALEXANDER  METHOD  OF  BT ILD- 

ING  rv  WEAK  COLONIES  IN  THE 

SPRING  ENDORSED. 


"Wintering-  AVithout  Bottom-boards  in  a  Drv 
Cellar. 


liY  CHA5.  G.   MACKLIN. 


Early  iu  March  I  took  my  bees  out  of  win- 
ter quarters  and  found  a  good  many  very 
light  in  stores:  in  fact,  all  Imt  about  six  Avere 
too  light  to  last  until  fruit-bloom.  They  had 
been  out  of  the  cellar  only  a  few  days  when 
the  weather  turned  very  cold,  and  I  had  to 
hustle  them  back:  l)ut  lief  ore  I  did  so  I  gave 
each  colony  ten  pounds  of  partly  capped  sec- 
tions. They  remained  in  the  cellar  until  set- 
tled weather  came  in  April:  but  the  moving 
was  a  detriment  to  them,  and  I  lost  half  as 
many  during  the  five  weeks  they  were  in  the 
cellar  the  second  time  as  I  did  all  winter.  I 
gave  them  a  careful  examination  when  set 
out  the  second  time,  and  found  quite  a  large 
percentage  with  duly  a  handful  of  bees,  and 
with  some  brood  and  nice-looking  queens. 
These  were  pkn-ed  over  my  strongest  colo- 
nies, with  a  queen-excluding  board  between, 
and  left  in  this  condition  possibly  four  weeks. 
Tlie  treatetl  colony  was  then  left  on  the  stand 
of  the  strong  colony  while  the  latter  was 
moved  to  a  new  location.     In  every  instance 


I  met  with  success,  liari'iug  one  exception, 
and  that  was  where  the  colony  had  contract- 
ed the  swarming  fever.  This  colony  swarm- 
ed out  a  few  days  after  being  treated,  and 
the  queen  in  the  upper  colony  was  killed,  no 
doubt  by  the  rush  of  bees  past  her  in  making 
their  exit.  Several  colonies  were  qi;eenless, 
the  reason  for  which  I  will  explain  further 
on.  and  these  were  treated  by  the  method 
recommended  by  Mr.  Alexander.  In  each 
case  I  liuilt  them  up  into  strong  colonies  be- 
fore June  15.  Several  parties  have  reported 
that  the  Alexander  plan  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess with  them:  but  at  the  present  writing  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  plan  to  use,  nor  one 
with  which  I  have  lieeu  more  successful. 

When  my  bees  were  placed  in  the  cellar 
last  winter  I  decided  to  try  both  plans  advo- 
cated as  to  bottom-boards.  Half  of  them 
were  left  with  an  inch  space  below,  and  the 
other  half  were  piled  up  without  any  bottom- 
board.  I  found  no  queenless  colonies  in  the 
spring  among  those  left  with  a  bottom-board, 
while  those  from  which  the  boards  were 
taken  away  had  two  queenless  colonies.  It 
is  possible  that  the  queen  fell  down  upon  the 
cellar  bottom  during  the  winter,  and  was 
lost:  while  if  there  had  been  a  bottom- board 
on  she  could  have  crawled  up  among  her 
tlock  again. 

Morrison,  111. 


SEE 
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UNCLE  SAM:  "  GET  OUT  O'  THERE.  Y'  FOOL  !  " 

iThe  cartoon  above  appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  of  Cleveland,  illustrative  of  an  internatienal  complication 
that  arose.  The  Japanese  as  a  race  are  not  unlike  a  colony  of  bees,  which,  when  their  rig-hts,  fancied  or  real, 
are  molested,  are  quite  quick  to  resent  it.  The  cartoon,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  therefore,  was  not  in- 
appropriate as  illustrative  of  the  condition  as  it  then  existed.  Uncle  Sam's  expression  of  disapproval  of  the 
boy's  expected  fun  is  very  apparent.    The  rest  of  the  story  is  easily  imagined.— Ed.] 
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HIVES  SHALLOWER  THAN  THE  DANZENBAKER. 

I  have  been  using  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
for  about  seven  seasons,  and  like  it  all  right 
except  that  it  takes  too  much  work  to  keep 
it  clear  of  pollen  in  this  part  of  Ijeedom.  I 
do  not  use  excluders  on  it.  But  for  perfect- 
ed products,  such  as  I  get  in  the  4x5  sections, 
it  is  equal  to  any  hive  I  have  ever  used.  I 
have  never  tried  a  hive  any  shallower  than 
the  Danzenbaker;  but  could  I  dispose  of  my 
l^angstroth  size  I  would  embark  in  a  nevv 
venture.  I  think  the  shallow  hive  you  have 
cataloged  would  be  my  next  choice.  I  think 
the  shallow  hive  embodies  new  and  hereto- 
fore untried  principles  here  in  the  South. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  shallow  hives  with 
an  excluder,  we  shall  lessen  the  amount  of 
pollen  in  the  sections  and  minimize  propolis 
also,  if  we  keep  the  hives  well  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  warm  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

Our  opportunities  are  great  for  forcing  the 
bees  to  go  above:  and  by  the  use  of  the  ex- 
cluder we  can  keep   the  queen  below.     We 


can  till  the  lower  story  full  of  brood,  and  add 
another  made  up  from  other  hives  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  get  any  sui-plus  from.  When 
this  added  super  of  brood  has  hatched,  the 
combs  may  he  set  on  the  hive  that  we  origi- 
nally took  them  from,  to  be  filled  for  extract- 
ing. Now  our  hive  is  full  of  bees,  and  they 
will  chuck  the  honey  in  the  sections— all  of 
it,  too,  because  there  is  no  place  below  for 
it.  If  the  season  shows  to  ))e  one  of  longer 
duration  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  the 
queen  another  super  full  of  brood— perhaps 
better  set  under  the  excluder  this  time.  I 
believe  that  superfluous  swarming  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  even  if  comb  honey 
in  sections  were  the  main  crop  sought  for.  ' 

If  the  size  of  the  improved  extractor  could 
be  reduced  so  as  to  cost  less,  but  take  from 
four  to  eight  of  these  shallow  frames  (we 
have  a  plenty  of  extracting-frames  already 
of  the  shallow  makes  to  demand  an  extract- 
or to  take  them)  it  would  be  a  greater  induce- 
ment to  sell  off  the  old-style  deep  frames  and 
get  down  to  things  more  modern. 

Levita,  Texas.  J.  W.  Guyton. 

[You  will  see  elsewhere  in  this  issue  that 
we  propose  to  have  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  of  divisible-brood-chaml^er  hives, 
their  uses  and  abuses,  by  one  who  has  made 
a  success  of  them.  This  writer  will  tell  how, 
by  their  use,  to  produce  the  finest  of  coml) 
honey,  and  at  the  same  time  control  swarm- 
ing. This  series  of  articles  will  begin  soiue- 
whei-e  about  the  first  of  the  vear. — Ed.1 


A  FEW  CONSUMERS  OF  EXTRACTED  HONEY:  THEY  TESTIFY  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  HONEY  AS 
A  PREVENTIVE  OF  COLDS.  — SEE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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AN  EFFECTIVE  WAY  FOR  ATTACHING  ALIGHT- 
ING-BOARDS  TO   HIVE-ENTRANCES. 

lu  order  to  attach  alighting-boards  to  the 
entraiifes,  take  a  stiff  wire,  about  No.  9  or 
10  size,  and  cut  two  pieces  about  8  inches  in 
length:  bend  them  as  shown,  thus: 


Take  any  kind  of  board  as  wide  as  you 
wish  your  alighting-l)oard.  Put  two  little 
cleats  on  the  uijder  side,  with  nails:  then 
drive  the  |  end  of  wire  through  the  boaril 
and  cleat,  leaving  out  the  stout  end  hook: 
hook  the  stout  end  into  the  entrance  so  as  to 
catQh  inside  of  the  hive.  Your  alighting- 
board  is  as  wide  as  you  want  it.  and  will  not 
get  out  of  place  either  on  a  hive  on  the 
grountl  or  on  one  on  a  high  l)ench. 

Bend  the  wire  at  such  a  length  as  to  leave 
no  space  for  bees  to  jump  over  from  board 
to  hive.  I  have  to  use  it  on  the  old-style 
Danz.  board.  An  old  barrel  will  furnish 
stuiT  to  make  them,  some  staves  Ijeing  plenty 
wide  on  a  l)iscuit  or  cracker  box,  when  one 
has  no  lumlier  to  cut  up.  Wires  should  be 
near  the  end  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

Lindsays.  Va.  D.  L.  Morris. 

[The  doorstep  here  shown  is  certainly  very 
excellent,  simple,  and  effective.  Such  door- 
steps will  easily  pay  for  themselves  in  the 
early  fall  or  spring  of  the  year.  Many  bees 
will  be  lost  in  coming  out  on  the  first  bright 
day,  and.  lieing  chilled,  on  returning  they 
will  be  unal)le  to  get  into  their  hive  unless 
an  easy  runway  is  provided. — Ed.] 


EXTRA-FANCY  COMB    HONEY  WITHOUT   SEPA- 
RATORS. 

1  use  the  4X'')  bee  way  sections,  and  always 
have  to  pay  extra  for  them,  but  they  are  the 
best,  in  my  estimation.  You  state  in  Glean- 
ings that  there  is  no  first-class  honey  pro- 
duced without  .separators.  Now.  I  can  send 
you  some  of  the  very  finest  of  section  honey 
that  was  yjroduced  without  either  fence  or 
separators.  JNIy  crop  for  this  j'ear,  199(5,  is 
1000  lbs.  of  section  and  545  of  extracted,  taken 
from  24  hives  of  weak  colonies,  spring  count. 
Now  my  sections  will  grade  exti'a  fancy,  all 
but  100  lbs.  produced  in  sections  of  last  year, 
which  is  a  little  darker  in  capping,  but  it  is 
all  straight,  and  would  crate  either  side  to — 
in  fact,  I  produce  it  so  nice  that  I  exhil)ited 
400  lbs.  at  the  county  fair  three  years  ago. 
and  so  perfect  was  it  that  they  nearly  all  call- 
ed it  manufactured — said  it  was  impossible 


to  get  bees  to  do  such  straight  nice  work.  I 
always  find  a  ready  sale  at  18  cts.  for  10  lbs. 
or  more,  and  20  cts.  for  any  thing  less. 
Other  bee-men  using  separatoi-s  get  14  to  16 
for  their  best.  A.  Koontz. 

Crestline,  O. 

[We  have  no  doul)t  that  you  can  produce 
beautiful  comb  honey  of  the  finest  kind  with- 
out separators:  liut  "the  average  liee-keeper, 
judging  from  samples  of  honey  that  have 
been  sent  here,  not  separatored,  makes  a 
imngling  mess  of  it.  I  have  some  on  my 
ilesk  now  which,  if  it  had  been  separatored, 
would  bring  a  good  price.  As  it  is,  the  hon- 
ey will  have  to  l)e  cut  out  of  the  sections  and 
sold  on  wootlen  Imtter-dishes.  But  say,  friend 
Koontz,  you  must  have  some  scheme  or  plan 
by  which  you  can  pi'oduce  such  fine  honey 
withoitt  separators.  Granting  that  there  is 
something  in  the  man  and  management, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  device  itself. 
If  you  have  no  objections  we  should  ])e  glad 
to  illustrate  it  in  these  columns.  We  will 
pay  all  expense  of  photos  or  drawings:  or 
send  your  section-.super  here  and  we  will 
prej^are  an  illustration  of  it. — Ed.] 


honey  as  a  preventive  of  colds  ;    A  FAM- 
ILY THAT  KEEL'S  W^ELL  BY  EATING  HONEY. 

I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  our  family — 
myself,  wife,  and  eight  children.  We  do  not 
eat  much  comb  honey.  Iiut  large  quantities 
of  extracted.  In  years  of  scarcity  of  honey 
we  would  get  out  before  the  winter  was 
over,  and  I  always  noticed  that  almost  all 
of  the  family  woiiltl  have  bad  colds.  Honey, 
I  think,  is  a  great  pi'eventive  of  colds.  We 
live  in  a  beautiful  valley,  four  miles  from 
the  village  of  Greene,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Chenan- 
go River.  Here  basswood  is  al^undaut  all 
along  the  river-banks  and  on  the  hills.  As 
much  as  120  lbs.  of  comb  honey  has  been 
gathered  l)y  a  single  colony  here.  We  no- 
ticed your  otfer  in  your  issue  for  June  1,  so 
we  send  a  family  photo,  hoping  it  will  be 
acceptable.  "  B.  H.  Bradley. 

Greene.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17. 


WHAT  IS  A  PURE   ITALIAN  QUEEN? 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  a  pure  Italian  queen?  I  have  expect- 
ed them  to  produce  l)ees,  every  one  of  which 
would  show  three  bands,  but  have  been  dis- 
appointed every  time.  I  have  procured  new 
queens.  In  every  case  I  have  found  some 
bees  that  did  n(jt  show  a  single  band.  In 
some  of  the  instances  the  dark  l^ees  may  have 
cH:)me  from  other  colonies;  but  in  the  present 
case  (a  $5.00  queen  from  a  relial)le  lireeder) 
the  hive  is  situated  over  30  yards  from  any 
other  colony,  in  a  window:  so  where  have 
the  black  bees  come  from?  The  majority  of 
the  bees  are  plainly  marked  (the  young  bees 
(piite  handsome),  but  quite  a  ntimber  of  bees 
can  be  picked  oitt  showing  no  yellow  mark- 
ings. How  can  I  distinguish  between  a  pure 
Italian  and  a  hybrid?  i  have  I'ead  up  the 
subject  in  the  A  B  C.  Can  you  shed  any 
further  light  on  this  case?     I  feel  sure  that  I 
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have  had  mismated  queens  as  puve,  many 
times,  but  could  not  prove  it;  yet  in  this  ease 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  queen-breeder 
honest.  This  queen,  I  might  add,  has  a  clip- 
ped wing.  L.  W.  Darby. 
Hahndorf,  Australia,  June  i. 

[A  pure  Italian  queen  may  vary  all  the 
way  from  a  solid  yellow  to  a  solid  black. 
Her  purity  must  depend  on  the  markings  of 
her  bees. 

Our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  goes  into  this 
question  of  the  markings  of  three-banded 
Italians  more  fully  than  we  can  possibly  do 
it  here.  As  you  have  read  this  it  will  not  be 
necessax-y  to  go  over  it  again.  Your  confu- 
sion arises  from  the  fact  that  a  few  bees  will 
scatter  from  one  colony  to  another  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  suppose.  If  you  hacl  one 
or  two  good  colonies  of  Italians,  and  ten  to 
twenty  of  hybrids  and  blacks  within  a  hun- 
dred "feet,  you  would  probably  find  among 
those  Italians  quite  a  sprinkling  of  blacks  as 
well  as  one  or  two  banded  ones.  These 
would  be  simply  interlopers  from  other  hives. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  noticed, 
when  they  have  purchased  a  Caucasian  queen, 
and  placed  her  in  a  colony  of  Italians,  in  an 
exclusively  Italian  apiary,  that,  even  after 
months  had  elapsed,  there  would  continue  to 
be  a  sprinkling  of  yellow  bees  in  her  hive 
that  ought  to  have  only  black  ones.  This 
would  not  prove  that  the  Caucasian  was  not 
pure,  but,  rather,  that  a  few  yellow  bees  had 
probably  made  a  mistake  in  their  home. 

The  question  might  arise  in  this  connec- 
tion, "How  can  one  knotv  whether  he  has  a 
pure  Caucasian  queen  where  there  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  Italians  in  the  yard?  "  By 
simply  noting  the  markings  of  the  very  young 
liees  as  they  emerge  from  the  cells.  If  one 
is  seen  to  crawl  out  of  its  baby  quarters  with 
one  or  two  yellow  bands,  the  presumption 
will  be  that  the  Caucasian  was  not  quite  pure. 
—Ed.]  

raising   chicken.s  ox  an  island:   a  sug- 
GESTION. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  have  noted  with  inter- 
est your  experience  with  chickens  on  the 
Florida  island,  and  believe  that  it  will  prob- 
ably cause  some  young  men  to  try  the 
scheme.  Now,  I  am  a  chicken-man,  and, 
with  others,  know  that  most  of  the  trouble 
with  chickens  is  mites,  lice,  and  contagious 
diseases.  Now,  why  not  note  the  idea  in 
Gleanings,  that,  if  there  were  no  chickens 
taken  on  to  such  an  Island,  only  eggs  and  an 
incubator,  getting  only  eggs  to  hatch  for 
change  of  cockei-els,  there  would  be  no  lice, 
mites,  or  diseases  on  the  island,  and  the 
greatest  trouble  with  chicken-raising  would 
be  done  awav  Avith?  J.  R.  Mooney. 

Butler,  Mo.,  May  20. 

[Friend  M.,  your  suggestion  is  certainly  a 
good  one.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  — 
in  this  case  at  all  events.  I  think,  however, 
starting  with  fowls  that  are  entirely  free  from 
the  pests  you  mention  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  —  that  is,  if  you  can  find  such  fowls; 
and  Mr.  Shumard's  seemed  to  be  remarkably 


free  from  every  thing  of  the  kind.  I  feel  so 
sure  that  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
along  this  line  I  am  just  now  planning  some 
experiments  of  my  own  for  the  coming  win- 
ter— I  mean  experiments  in  a  locality  where 
there  is  no  need  of  any  coop.s  or  buildings 
whatever  for  the  protection  of  either  the  lit- 
tle chicks  or  grown-up  fowls. 

Now,  here  is  another  important  point  for 
our  friends  in  Florida,  or  anybody  else  who 
contemplates  going  there  or  anywhere  else 
where  there  is  no  freezing.  If  yoii  have  no 
buildings  or  coops  to  make,  your  capital  may 
be  all  invested  in  stock — something  that  has 
a  marketal)le  value;  and  when  for  any  rea- 
son you  want  to  quit  and  go  home  you  can 
turn  your  whole  stock  of  fowls  into  cash  any 
day  in  the  year.  Last  winter  friend  Shumard 
thought  he  had  more  than  he  wanted  to  look 
after,  so  he  packed  up  something  like  a  hun- 
dred fowls,  young  and  old.  pullets  and  roost- 
ei"s,  and  sent  them  by  boat  to  Sarasota,  and 
I  think  he  got  50  cents  a  bird  for  the  lot 
right  through:  and  those  chickens  were  nev- 
er inside  a  Iniilding  of  any  kind,  size,  or 
shape  in  their  lives.  They  had  not  even  a 
place  of  shelter  to  go  under  when  it  rained; 
and  they  were  the  healthiest  and  liveliest  lot 
of  chickens,  and  the  handsomest,  too,  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. — A.  I.  R.] 


some  impkovements  on  the  hive-carry- 
ing RACK. 

May  I  suggest  two  or  three  alterations  in 
the  hand-barrow  or  rack  used  for  carrying 
bees  in  and  out  of  the  cellar?  I  have  one 
that  has  been  used  16  years,  and  is  in  good 
order  yet. 

First,  I  put  the  legs  about  three  inches 
further  apart  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
It  makes  it  more  secure  while  loading. 

Second,  in  shaping  the  end  of  the  handles 
I  have  it  a  little  wider  at  the  end.  One  can 
get  a  firmer  grip,  especially  if  he  has  to  go 
up  hill. 

Third,  in  carrying  a  heavy  load  (we  have 
put  seven  hives  on)  we  use  a  rope  tied  to  the 
handles,  passed  over  the  shoulders.  It  re- 
lieves the  strain  on  the  arms.  These  are  lit- 
tle things,  but  they  help  a  good  deal. 

State  Mills,  Wis!  Gustave  Gross. 

[These  suggestions  all  seem  to  be  good. 
The  device  was  illustrated  on  page  440  of 
Gleanings  for  April  1st.  With  this  before 
the  reader  he  can  incorporate  the  changes 
suggested. — Ed.] 

uncapping-knives  w^ith  scalloped  edges. 

I  would  suggest  making  those  uncapping- 
knives,  page  937,  with  scalloped  edges,  like 
those  scalloped  bread-knives.  I  have  been 
using  one  of  the  latter  for  several  years,  and 
think  they  work  well,  using  the  same  with 
either  a  drawing  or  sawing  motion. 

Herman  Betke. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  30,  1906. 

[I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
extensive  extracted-honey  producers  on  this 
point; — El).] 
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A  THOUSAND  ACKES  OK  (LOVER  AND  NO  HON- 

BY  CROP;  BEES  UNABLE  TO  REACH  THE 

NECTAR  IN  THE  BLOSSOMS;  THE 

ONION-THRIP. 

In  this  valley  there  are  about  500  colunies 
ot  bees,  some  2000  or  3000  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  white  clover.  Beginning  on  the  lirst  of 
July  with  alfalfa,  and  ending  about  the  first 
of  September,  there  is  a  continual  honey- 
How.  Up  to  this  date  there  is  no  honey,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  feed  my  bees.  There  is 
easily  a  thousand  acres  of  clover  in  full 
bloom  within  live  miles  of  my  apiary  (some 
•390  colonies),  and  not  a  pound  of  sui'plus 
honey.  Upon  examining  the  bulbs  of  some 
of  the  flowers  I  lind  a  small  winged  insect 
about  y^j  inch  in  length,  with  a  ])ody  about 
as  large  around  as  a  small  needle.  I  count- 
ed 474  on  one  stalk  of  clover.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  can  it  be  that  these  are  taking 
the  honey?  Ralph  I.  Hale. 

La  Plata,  N.  Mex. 

[The  above  letter  was  sent  to  Prof.  C.  P. 
Gillete,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
Fort  Collins,  Col6rado,  who  replies  as  fol- 
lows:] 

I  have  been  waiting,  thinking  that  I  might 
receive  samples  of  the  insect  that  Mr.  Hale 
obtained  from  heads  of  clover  near  his  home. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state  with 
certainty  what  the  insect  is;  but  there  is  al- 
most no  doubt  that  the  clover-heails  were 
loaded  with  what  is  commonly  called,  in  this 
section,  the  onion-thrip.  This  is  a  very  mi- 
nute insect  which  can  be  shaken  into  the 
hand  from  the  heads  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
other  plants.  This  insect  is  frequently  nu- 
merous enough  in  portions  of  Colorado  to 
prevent  almost  completely  the  seeding  of  the 
alfalfa,  and  I  presume  it  is  this  insect  that 
was  present  in  the  clover-head  i. 

I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  these 
thrips  could  be  numerous  enovigh  to  prevent 
the  secretion  of  nectar,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  honey-bees  are  unable  to  reach  the  nec- 
tar in  the  blossoms.  C.  P.  Gillette. 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


STOKED      IN     COMBS; 
WAX-MOTH. 


THE     LESSER 


1  just  went  through  my  colonies,  and  found 
some  badly  infested  with  the  lesser  wax- 
moth,  a  thing  not  known  here  before  at  this 
Lime  of  year.  This  is  the  height  of  swarming 
here.  Most  hives  seem  to  be  building  up 
nicely  now,  and  storing  some  honey  in  the 
strong  colonies.  I  can't  get  any  drones  in 
my  Italians.  Can  I  get  them  by  placing 
drawn  drone  comb  in  the  brood-nest?  Ital- 
ians are  doing  the  worst  of  any — moths  worse 
in  them.  The  Carniolans  are  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  gentlest  of  any. 

I  wish  to  give  some  facts  on  the  question 
of  whether  bees  store  water.  I  kejjt  tUinking 
I  would  make  a  reply  to  the  statement  in 
Gleanings  last  year,  by  Prof.  Cook,  p.  339. 
Dr.  Phil.  Max  Boelte  makes  it  pretty  plain, 
page  589  of  the  present  volume. 

In  April,  1905,  I  bought  four  colonies  of 
black  bees  in  box  hives,  and  after  bringing 


them  home  I  waited  a  few  days  l)efore  trans- 
ferring them.  One  colony  was  weak,  but 
went  to  raising  brood  in  a  hurry,  considering 
their  strength.  When  I  went  to  transfer 
them,  in  taking  out  the  comb,  right  in  the 
brood-nest  was  a  spot  the  size  of  my  hand 
that  was  filled  with  the  clearest  hijney,  I 
thought,  but  not  sealed.  Now,  in  laying  the 
combs  in  a  large  pan  it  ran  out  on  my  hand, 
and  I  put  it  to  my  mouth;  but  it  had  no  hon- 
ey taste.  Then  I  examined  it  when  fixing 
comVjs  in  frames,  and  found  it  to  be  pure 
water,  the  combs  filled  on  both  sides  on  a 
place  about  the  size  of  my  hand.  How  they 
kept  it  there  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  was  thei'e 
all  the  same.  J.  L.  Bakklet. 

Bargain,  Miss.,  May  7. 

[There  has  never  been  any  questiod  that 
bees  gather  water;  but  that  they  store  it  in 
combs  has  been  somewhat  of  a  question. 
The  reports  already  in  give  us  proof,  I  think, 
that  they  do  under  certain  conditions  put  it 
in  the  cells.— Ed.] 


candied   honey   in   new   ZEALAND;   A    iiEMT 

MACHINE   FOR    CUTTING    THE   CAKES 

INTO   SMALL   BRICKS. 

This  illustration  shows  a  honey-cutter  that 
does  its  work  well.  The  box  of  the  cutter  is 
made  of  wood,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a 
block  of  honey  that  has  candied  in  a  60-lb. 
can.     The  tin  has  first  to  be  cut  off  (we  in- 


tend to  experiment  with  wooden  boxes  that 
will  take  to  pieces  by  unscrewing;  but  at 
present,  as  we  lose  the  can  when  we  sell  it, 
we  look  upon  it  as  no  loss  when  we  cut  the 
can);  then  strong  piano  wires  are  led  round 
the  block  3  inches  apart,  through  slits  left  in 
the  inside  box.  These  are  fastened  to  the 
drum  of  the  windlass  on  top,  and,  after  a  few 
turns  of  the  crank,  the  wires  have  done  their 
work  straight  and  neat.     These  large  blocks 
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are  then  put  in  the  little  wooden  apparatus 
lo  the  right,  and  cut  into  slices  1.8  inches 
square.  This  gives  yovi  a  block  of  honey 
3X1.8X1.8,  exactly  i  lb.  The  blocks  are 
then  covered  with  two  papers,  the  outside 
one  printed  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  producer.  These  small  honey  blocks 
have  taken  immensely  here,  the  grocers  pre- 
ferring to  sell  it  all  ready  in  paper,  and  the 
housewife  also  preferring  it  in  paper  to  dig- 
ging it  out  of  a  bottle. 

One  great  feature  of  honey  cut  into  blocks 
is  that  it  looks  clean  and  attractive,  and  the 
wrapper  costs  next  to  nothing — hence  a  great- 
er demand  for  honey.  The  inventor  of  the 
honey-cutter  is  Mr.  James  Allan,  of  Wynd- 
ham,'Otago,  New  Zealand,  president  of  the 
most  southern  bee-keepers'  association  in  the 
world.  Robert  Gibb, 

Sec.  Southland  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n. 

Tuturan,  New  Zealand. 

[I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  this 
machine  would  not  work  as  stated  by  our 
correspondent.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
some  of  our  reailers  try  it  and  report. — Ed.] 


THE    SIDE     ENTRANCE;     ITS   EFFECT   ON   OUT- 
DOOR-VV'INTERED    COLONIES. 

I  noticed  in  May  1st  issue  of  Gleanings 
that  you  had  sorne  trouble  with  some  of 
your  ijees  that  you  wintered  outdoors.  You 
seem  to  think  the  trouble  was  due  to  having 
the  entrance  opening  at  one  side.  That 
might  be  so  at  Medina,  but  here  in  Bairds- 
town  and  Bloomdale  the  side  entrance  has 
no  bad  effect,  as  I  always  use  one  piece  for 
(^losing  the  entrance,  leaving  the  opening  at 
one  side;  but  I  also  reduce  the  entrance  to 
I  inch  depth.  I  note  you  had  yours  |  inch 
deep.  Another  thing  I  do  is,  I  always  have 
the  front  of  my  hives  face  the  east,  and  leave 
the  opening  on  the  south  side,  which  is  2 
inches  wide;  and,  by  the  way,  there  is  an- 
other thing  I  have  noticed  in  the  way  I  have 
the  entrance  closed;  and  that  is,  the  bees 
nearly  always  start  brood-rearing  in  the 
north  side  of  the  hive. 

A.  J.  Oberlitner. 

Bairdstown,  Ohio,  May  17. 


A  DRONE-LAYING  QUEEN;  CAN  SUCH  A  QUEEN, 

BY  FEEDING  EXTRACTED   HONEY,   BE 

MADE  OVER  INTO  A  GOOD   QUEEN? 

1  have  just  noticed,  on  p.  1129,  the  criti- 
cism by  Dr.  Brunnich,  of  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, of  a  statement  made  by  me  on  page 
1239  of  the  year  1905,  in  regard  to  the  queen 
pui-chased  from  The  A.  1.  Root  Co.  in  1903. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  doctor— or  any  one 
else  who  may  be  interested — I  wish  to  say 
that  that  statement  was  literally  true  in 
every  particular.  If  I  had  not  known  it  to 
be  true  I  might  have  guessed  at  it,  and  asked 
for  information;  but  I  didn't.  Soon  after 
she  was  introduced  and  had  commenced  lay- 
ing one  wing  was  clipped,  and  I  was  so 
greatly  interested  in  her  and  the  results  th'at 
she  was  watched  during  her  whole  life.     The 


hive  was  filled  with  frames  of  worker  comb 
built  on  full  sheets  of  foundation.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  inside  frames  was  occupied  with 
hatching  brood,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
which  were  drones.  These  frames  were 
shown  to  a  couple  of  my  lady-friend  bee- 
keepers, and  their  expression  was,'' Isn't 
that  too  badV  She  looked  thin — in  fact, 
"spring  poor,"  and  of  a  rusty  color;  but  aft- 
er carefully  feeding  the  bees  with  good  hon- 
ey for  a  few  days  she  commenced  to  fatten, 
look  plump,  and  assume  her  rich  golden  col- 
or again;  the  drone  eggs  disappeared,  and 
in  midsummer  I  made  four  nuclei  from  her 
colony.  Late  in  the  season  she  commenced 
laying  drone  eggs  again  in  worker-cells,  and 
I  reluctantly  superseded  her.  This  singular- 
instance  tends  to  explain  to  me  a  principle 
in  parthenogenesis  which  has  puzzled  even 
scientific  investigators,  and,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
taken, is  not  yet  fully  settled;  namely,  the- 
cause  or  manner  of  fecundation  of  the  egg  as. 
it  passes  along  the  oviduct.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  subject  to  me,  and  it  would  give- 
me  great  pleasure  to  read  the  opinions  of 
close  observers  on  the  subject.  If  the  matter 
is  under  the  control  of  the  queen,  why  drone 
eggs  in  woi'ker-cell  and  afterward  to  work- 
er eggs  only? 

THE   VALUE   OF   THE    PROTECTING   CASE   FOR 
SECTIONS. 

I  note  with  interest  what  Mr.  C.  D.  Farrer 
has  to  say  on  page  1118,  and  your  comments 
thereon  regarding  the  necessity  of  protection 
of  outside  sections,  and  the  use  of  cushions 
over  cases,  etc.  This  matter  of  protection  in 
our  northern  localities  I  have  considered 
very  important,  and  have  practiced  iD  always. 
It  is  one  of  the  considerations  which  make 
the  kind  of  hive  I  use  so  valuable.  There  is. 
a  dead-air  space  under  the  cover  of  this  hive, 
even  with  the  cushion  on.  They  are  kept  on 
my  hives  except  in  the  very  hottest  weathei', 
and,  some  seasons,  all  summer. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.     Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

[Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  probably 
given  this  subject  of  parthenogenesis,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  bees  and  queens,  more  thought 
and  study  than  any  other  late  investigator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  on 
these  points. — Ed.  J 


SWEET  CLOVER  A  BIENNIAL. 

Referring  to  the  first  Straw,  p.  1167,  please 
look  into  this  matter  further  and  see  if  sweet 
clover  {Melilotus  alba)  is  not  a  biennial,  the 
nature  of  which  is  to  die  after  seeding.  This 
may  help  to  account  for  Dr.  Miller  s  obser- 
vation. However,  the  constant  cutting  may 
still  be  true  for  young  plants,  while  old  ones- 
will  die  of  themselves.         E.  J.  Wickson. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Oct.  1. 

[Prof.  Wltrkson,  dean  and  acting  director 
of  the  California  Agricultural  J^xperiment 
Station,  is  correct,  entirely  so,  and  we  hasten 
to  offer  (nir  apologies  for  the  implied  state- 
ment to  the  contrary  on  110,7. — Ed.] 
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MORE     ABOUT     THE     WIND     CAVE      OF     THE 
BLACK   HILLS,    SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

I  forgot  to  say  in  my  last  that  Minnekatah 
is  the  name  given  by  the  tribe  of  Sioux  In- 
dians, meaning  hot  water — minne,  water, 
and  katah,  hot;  and  the  Indians  had  the 
same  opinion  that  the  white  people  have 
now,  that  these  hot  springs  possess  rare  med- 
ical qualities  right  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  Father  direct.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Cheyennes 
for  these  same  hot  springs;  and  Battle 
Mountain,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Black 
Hills,  was  where  this  battle  took  place.  This 
mountain  is  plainly  visible  all  along  the 
route  from  Hot  Springs  to  the  cave.  Of  the 
100  miles  that  have  been  explored  already, 
less  than  a  dozen  miles  have  been  mapped 
out  by  the  guides  and  fitted  so  that  visitors 
can  get  through  comfortably.  Of  the  3000 
chambers,  the  largest  one,  called  the  Faii*- 
grounds,  is  said  to  cover  three  acres.  I  con- 
fess that,  when  I  looked  over  the  Fairgrounds, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  magnesium  lights, 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  as  if  there  was  more 
than  .one  acre;  but,  of  course,  there  have  to 
be  supports  for  the  rocky  roof  at  intervals, 
not  far  apart,  or  the  whole  of  it  might  come 
down.  The  largest  room  in  Mammoth  Cave 
is  said  to  be  only  two  acres.*  The  reason 
why  visitors  are  not  conducted  over  more 
of  the  100  miles  is  the  expense  of  fitting  up 
paths  and  passageways  so  one  can  get 
through  comfortably.  The  cave  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  paralleling  crevices  or 
fissures  side  by  side,  running  up  and  down, 
with  but  little  regularity.  Now,  besides  up- 
and-down  crevices  there  are  eight  tiei's  of 
chambers,  one  above  the  other;  and  the  wa- 
ter rushing  through  these  crevices,  and  eigbt 
stories,  through  ages,  has  worn  off  the  sharp 
corners,  forming  the  strange  figures  that  now 
impress  the  traveler.  It  seems  to  lie  much 
like  the  galleries  in  an  ant-hill;  or,  if  you  have 
never  seen  a  torn-down  or  partially  torn-down 
ant-hill  you  might  liken  it  to  an  enormous 
sponge.  Wind  Cave  is  unlike  Mammoth  Cave 
in  its  decorations,  in  several  respects.  First  is 
the  curious  box  work  seen  almost  all  through 
the  cave.  It  resembles  a  good  deal  the  box 
work  in  a  postoffice  or  secretary.  This  queer 
formation  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 

*This  great  chamber  was  discovered  by  George 
Stabler,  in  1892.  One  stormy  day,  when  no  vi.sitors 
were  expected,  this  guide,  with  a  little  exploring 
party,  started  out  with  a  large  ball  of  twine,  fastening 
the  end  where  it  had  already  been  explored.  Before 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  ball  they  came  to  this 
great  underground  cavern.  At  one  point  an  elephant's 
foot  sticks  down  through  the  ceiling  as  if  the  great 
beast  had  broken  through. 


about  something  like  this:  This  rock  or  min- 
eral, by  the  action  of  water  or  something 
else,  cracked  to  pieces  so  as  to  form  cubes. 
These  cracks  separated  enough  to  let  in  wa- 
ter with  highly  charged  minerals.  These 
minerals  were  deposited,  and  finally  became 
petrifactions,  hard  and  shiny  like  agate. 
Well,  some  different  kind  of  water  must  at 
some  later  time  have  dissolved  and  washed 
out  the  rock,  leaving  this  agate  petrifaction 
sticking  out  like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb, 
except  that  the  cells  are  squai'e  instead  of 
being  six-sided.  This  box  formation  is  found 
almost  all  through  the  cave.  Some  of  the 
boxes  are  just  about  as  large  as  those  in  a 
common  secretary  for  filing  away  letters. 
Others  are  large  enough  to  make  a  good-siz- 
ed book-case.  Some  of  them  stand  horizon- 
tally, so  they  might  held  books  or  letters, 
while  others  look  straight  down  on  you  from 
the  ceiling  overhead.  Then  there  is  another 
formation  all  through  the  cave,  which  looks 
like  popcorn.  I  forgot  to  say  this  box  work 
is  many  times  almost  transparent,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  shaded  or  decorated  with 
different  colors  or  shining  crystals.  The 
nucleus  of  the  box  work  is  said  to  be  dolo- 
mite. As  you  go  down  into  the  ground,  as 
in  Mammoth  Cave  the  air  becomes  warmer: 
but  here  we  have  to  go  down  500  feet  to  find 
a  change  of  temperature  of  only  one  degree. 
I  am  told  that  people  afflicted  with  asthma 
recover  instantly  on  going  down  into  the 
cave.  The  air  is  said  to  be  more  highly 
charged  with  oxygen,  like  that  in  Mammoth 
Cave,  than  that  outdoors.  I  know  this:  That, 
although  I  was  not  feeling  at  all  well  at  the 
time,  I  made  the  trip  (lasting  about  three 
hours )  w  ithout  the  least  bit  of  fatigue.  I  think 
we  sat  down  and  rested  only  once.  Everybody 
who  goes  into  the  cave  is  required  to  give 
his  name  and  residence,  on  a  book.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  make  sure  nobody  is  lost  by 
accident.  So  far  every  one  who'  has  eveV 
gone  down  into  the  cave  has  come  out  all 
right.  The  government  does  not  allow  any 
intoxicating  liquor  to  be  sold  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  entrance.  Hurrah  for  Uncle 
Sam!  We  hope  he  will  keep  that  up,  and 
keep  going  a  little  further.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity whatever  for  any  artificial  stimulant 
in  making  the  longest  trip  through  the  cave. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  different  and 
named  curiosities  there,  connected  with  some 
fact  in  history.  I  can  mention  only  a  few 
of  them.  The  Bride's  Chamber  is  one  of  the 
first,  155  feet  from  the  mouth.  A  young 
couple  wanted  to  get  married,  but  the  girl's 
parents  objected;  but  she  finally  promised 
her  mother  that  she  would  not  'marry  any 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  the 
mother's  permission.  You  see  this  did  not 
include  the  underground  cavern. 

When  I  gave  a  description  of  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Gleanings  for  May,  1885,  I  men- 
tioned there  a  Bride's  Chamber  story  almost 
exactly  like  the  above.  Our  guides,  however, 
were  so  positive  that  a  couple  did  get  mar- 
ried in  Wind  Cave,  as  I  narrated,  that  I 
think  both  stories  are  likely  true.  This 
young   couple  who  were  married    in    Wind 
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Gave  probably  had  heard  of  the  story  of  the 
marriage  in  Mammoth  Cave.  Like  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Wind  Cave  has  a  "Bottomless 
Pit."  The  one  in  Mammoth  Cave  is  only  70 
feet  in  depth,  while  the  one  in  Wind  Cave  is 
90  feet  deep;  so  you  see  the  pit  in  the  latter 
cave  is  20  feet  nearer  being  "bottomless" 
than  the  pit  in  Mammoth  Cave. 

Lincoln's  Fireplace  was  the  next.  The 
kindling  is  all  placed  I'eady  to  light— even 
the  pine  knot  to  light  him  in  his  studies — all 
rocky  petrifactions.  It  is  well  the  guide  is 
along  to  give  jovi  the  name  of  things  or  else 
you  woukl  not  guess  them  yourself  or  see 
the  point.  The  Prairie  Dog  and  Mound  is 
one  of  these.  When  he  says, "There  is  the 
dog  and  there  is  the  mound,  "you  see  it  very 
plainly. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Petrified  Clouds  the 
burning  magnesium  ribbon  makes  the  clouds 
very  plain  on  the  ceiling  overhead;  and  it 
takes  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
believe  you  are  looking  at  fleecy  clouds  in 
reality.  A  little  further  on.  the  ceiling  is 
spattered  over  with  snowballs  thrown  up 
against  it  by  the  boys.  There  they  are,  sure 
enough,  when  the  guide  tells  you  what  it  is. 
There  are  so  many  postoffice  boxes  all 
through  the  cave  where  people  have  left 
their  cards  containing  their  names  and  ad- 
dress that  I  do  not  know  but  I  got  them  mix- 
ed up  a  little.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
lead  them  all  over,  especially  where  you 
have  to  brush  off  the  dust  that  has  been  ac- 
i-umulatiug  for  years  past,  and  you  might 
not  find  the  name  of  anybody  you  knew 
there,  even  then. 

The  Liberty  Bell,  with  the  crack  in  the 
side,  is  found  in  Independence  Hall  Cham- 
ber. 

The  G.  A.  R.  Hall  contains  a  dome  that  is 
said  to  be  110  feet  above  the  fioor.  This  hall 
was  dedicated  at  a  soldiers'  reunion  in  1899, 
when  there  were  9(5  old  soldiers  present. 
Their  names  are  to  be  seen  there,  with  their 
respective  regiments,  etc. 

The  Cliff-climber's  Deliglit  is  (50  feet  high. 
Think  of  a  I'oom  under  ground  lieing  large 
enough  to  give  place  to  a  cliff  of  those  di- 
mensions! 

P^INow,  I  am  a  little  mixed  up  about  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  the  Mermaid's  Resort,  and  the 
Pearly  Gates.  I  can  not  tell  from  memory 
just  which  one;  but  in  one  of  them  we  are 
told  to  bow  our  heads  so  that  we  do  not 
brush  off  any  thing  overhead.  Then  we  are 
bidden  to  sit  down  and  look  overhead  while 
the  guide  burns  a  magnesium  ribbon.  Well, 
the  ceiling  overhead  was  studded  with  a 
sparkling  sort  of  frostwork  like  little  pine- 
trees  with  their  tops  growing  downward. 
Each  little  tree  was  of  shiny  glistering  white- 
ness. ]t  had  branches  and  foliage.  I  should 
think  some  of  the  plants  extended  out  6  inches 
from  the  ceiling  and  the  sides  of  the  walls. 
They  were  so  frail,  however,  that  even  your 
breath,  let  alone  touching  them  with  your 
hands  or  clothing,  woukl  probably  throw 
them  down.  I  declared  they  were  growing 
plants;  but  the  guide  assured  me  that  care- 
ful measurements  seem  to  indicate  there  has 


been  no  growth  since  the  cavern  was  discov- 
ered. The  government  absolutely  forbids 
carrying  away  any  of  these  curiosities,  even 
so  much  as  a  grain  of  sand;  and  the  two 
guides,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  keep 
pretty  careful  watch  to  see  that  there  is  no 
violation  of  this  I'ule.  If  there  w.ere  any 
water  in  the  cave,  or  any  dampness,  I  could 
understand  how  this  crystallization  might  be 
growing;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  there  has 
never  been  found  any  trace  of  water,  even 
in  the  lowest  chamber. 

After  the  Garden  of  Eden  we  take  the 
Corkscrew  Path  and  come  to  the  Glacier.  A 
little  further  on  we  come  to  the  Sportsman's 
Delight,  where  a  goose  hangs  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  "The  goose-  hangs  high," 
and  has  continued  to  hang  high,  no  man 
knows  how  long.  Besides  the  sparkling 
scintillations  from  gems  that  coat  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  innumerable  colored  geological 
specimens  confront  one  at  every  turn;  and 
you  will  find  every  conceivable  geometrical 
figure  as  well  as  every  color. 

There  are  many  stories  about  people  get- 
ting lost  in  the  cave.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  guides  once  failed  to  carry  enough  can- 
dles; and  when  his  magnesium  light  had 
given  out,  his  candles  were  gone  or  mislaid, 
and  not  even  a  match  was  to  be  had  in  the 
crowd.  By  getting  down  on  his  hands  and 
feet  he  managed,  by  crawling  and  feeling 
his  way,  to  get  out  by  daylight  next  day.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  where  so  many  people 
have  been  treading  for  years,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  follow  the  beaten  path;  but  there 
are  so  many  cross-roiites.  and  crooks  and 
turnings,  he  might  be  like  one  lost  in  the 
woods,  going  around  in  a  circle  and  getting 
further  and  further  away  from  the  entrance. 
With  extra  guides  outside,  however,  to  assist 
in  hunting  up  the  lost,  there  ought  not  to  be 
very  much  trouble.  At  the  present  time  an 
extra  supply  of  candles  is  always  taken 
along,  I  am  told. 

Just  a  word  in  closing  about  the  wonder- 
ful blast  of  wind  that  is  constantly  going  out 
of  or  into  the  cave.  Soiue  years  ago  the 
United  States  government  sent  out  a  commis- 
sion to  explore  breathing  caves  and  breath- 
ing wells.  Somewhere  in  the  Eastern  States 
there  is  a  well  that  breathes  or  blows  out 
quite  a  blast  of  air  at  certain  periods,  and  at 
other  times  a  strong  current  of  wind  goes 
down  into  the  well.  Another  strange  thing 
about  this  particular  well  is  that  it  contains 
icicles,  even  in  the  summer  time — at  least  re- 
port says  so.  Well,  this  government  com- 
mittee found  the  story  trvie  or  partly  so. 
During  severe  winter  weather,  when  the 
thermometer  was  down  a  good  deal  below 
zero,  a  current  of  zero  air  would  go  down  in- 
to that  well  for  several  days,  freezing  the 
water  in  the  well  and  in  the  caverns  that 
opened  iip  from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  In 
this  way  the  quantity  of  ice  was  so  great  in 
and  around  the  well  that  a  good  many  times 
it  would  not  thaw  out  befoi'e  summer,  result- 
ing in  not  only  a  freezing  atmosphere  com- 
ing from  the  well  in  summer,  but  bona-fide 
icicles  on  the  wall  of  the  well.     It  seems  to 
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me  such  a  place  should  be  explored  and 
opened  up,  and  these  air-currents  utilized 
for  some  purpose.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  tell  us  more  about  the  breathing 
wells  and  caves  found  in  different  places 
throughout  this  wonderful  earth  which  the 
kind  and  gracious  Father  has  given  us  to 
live  in,  to  study,  and  to  explore. 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 
-Psalm  104 :  24. 
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Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth: 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. — Matt.  10:  34. 

Woe  unto  them  which  justify  the  wicked  for  re- 
ward. .  .  and  listen  to  bloody  men  whose  right 
hand  is  full  of  bribes.— Isa.  .5:23;  Psalm  26:10. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world!- John  1: 29. 

I  clip  the  following  from  a  recent  number 
of  that  excellent  home  paper  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker: 

Hen-roosts  are  so  systematically  raided  in  Pike  Co., 
Illinois,  that  the  supervisors  of  that  "  district  "  want 
the  State  legislature  to  enact  a  law  making-  chicken- 
stealing  a  penitentiary  offense.  The  supervisors  ex- 
plained that  the  hen  crop  of  the  State  was  greater 
than  its  wheat  crop,  and  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
chicks  were  stolen  annually.  So  earnest  was  the  plea 
that  the  Society  of  Supervisors.  Clerks,  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Illinois,  which  closed  its  convention  in 
Waukegan.  October  II,  adopted  the  resolution. 

If  any  thing  moves  my  indignation,  it  is  to 
hear  about  thieves  stealing  the  chickens 
reared  with  great  care  and  pains  by  farm- 
ers' wives  and  children  scattered  through- 
out our  land.  It  is  indeed  commendable  to 
see  not  only  the  good  wife  but  the  boys  and 
girls  engage  in  poultry-raising  on  their  own 
farms  or  around  their  own  homes.  This 
outdoor  work  takes  them  out  under  God's 
clear  sky,  and  puts  them  in  touch  with  na- 
ture— yes,  just  as  bee-keeping  puts  folks, 
little  and  big,  in  touch  with  God  and  his 
works.  Some  of  you  may  remember  that  I 
mentioned  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  a 
farmer's  home  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
State.  With  much  pains  the  good  wife  had 
got  a  fine  lot  of  chickens  of  some  choice 
breed.  Her  last  work  at  night  was  to  shut 
them  vip  where  rats  and  other  vermin  could 
not  get  them;  and  her  first  work  in  the 
morning  was  to  let  them  out  and  see  them 
enjoy  their  liberty  and  their  food.  Just  a 
few  days  before  my  arrival  she  went  out 
with  her  dishes  of  feed,  opened  the  door, 
and  called,  but  not  a  chicken  came  forth.  A 
thief  had  come  in  the  night  and  taken  the 
fruit  of  all  her  hard  labor.  She  sat  down 
and  cried.  Now,  friends,  let  me  explain  to 
you  that  this  woman  was  under  the  doctor's 
care   for   consumption.     Some  of   the    time 


she  could  hardly  speak  a  loud  word.  She 
had  been  raising  the  chickens  so  that  she 
might  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air.  They  were  on  a  rented  farm,  and  were 
obliged  to  use  a  degree  of  economy  that 
many  of  us  know  little  about.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  working  early  and 
late,  striving  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet: 
and  yet  some  wretch  in  human  form  came 
and  robbed  her  of  the  result  of  all  her  hard 
work  from  early  spring  to  the  middle  of 
summer.  But  that  is  not  all.  Poultry-thiev- 
ing was  so  common  in  that  locality  that  it 
was  almost  an  every-day  (or  every-night)  af- 
fair. On  one  occasion  the  farmer  got  out, 
saw  the  thieves,  and  ordered  them  to  stop. 
When  he  threatened  to  make  them  trouble 
they  picked  up  a  gun  and  ordered  him  off. 
Now,  I  can  not  remember  the  full  circum- 
stances; but  either  this  same  thief  or  another 
one  like  him  was  caught  as  he  was  going 
into  the  city  of  Dayton.  He  laughed  at  his 
pursuers;  and  when  they  tried  to  take  the 
law  on  him,  through  some  technicality  he  got 
off  scott  free.  Do  you  wonder  the  farmers 
in  that  region  are  becoming  discouraged, 
and  that  their  wives  are  becoming  discour- 
aged, and  begin  to  say  it  is  no  use  to  try  to 
raise  chickens  or  any  thing  else?  When  I 
heard  this  story  I  wondered  that  circum- 
stances were  so  different  there  from  wjhat 
they  are  here  in  our  own  county.  We  let 
our  bees  stand  out  in  the  open  fields  the 
year  round.  Our  chickens  roost  in  open 
sheds,  without  a  door  or  padlock.  Fruit  and 
other  property  are  all  around,  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  safe  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
Do  y(m  want  to  know  how  this  comes  about? 
Medina  has  no  saloons,  and  has  not  had 
one  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  thiev- 
ing done  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
which  I  have  just  been  telling  you  about, 
was  close  to  the  great  city  of  Dayton.  That 
city  has  a  population  of  86,000;  and  by  the 
aid  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet  I  have  been  able 
to  count  up  two  liundred  and  Jiftij-six  sa- 
loons! I  do  not  know  much  about  Pike  Co., 
111.  Will  some  of  our  readers  who  live  there 
or  in  that  vicinity  tell  us  whether  this  state- 
ment in  the  Rural  can  really  be  true?  and 
will  they  also  tell  us  about  the  saloons  of 
Pike  Co.  ?  I  find  thei'e  are  two  large  cities 
close  to  Pike  Co.  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  about 
12,000  people;  and  that  city  has  88  saloons. 
or  about  3  for  every  1000  inhabitants.  Quin- 
cy.  111.,  with  36,000  people,  has  89  saloons,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wholesale  liquor-stores — 
pretty  nearly  3  saloons  to  each  1000  inhabi- 
tants. My  impression  is  that  the  saloons  in 
Hannibal  are  shut  up  nights  and  Sundays. 
If  they  were  not.  Gov.  Folk  would  be  after 
them.  In  Quincy,  I  am  afraid  they  run  all 
the  time. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  what  saloons  have  to 
do  with  stealing  chickens?  Well,  the  man 
who  who  will  steal  chickens,  especially  from 
the  farmers'  wives  and  children,  is  u.sually  a 
man  who  will  do  anything  to  get  the  where- 
with for  drink.  He  will  steal  the  shoes  off 
from  his  baby's  feet  in  zero  weather,  prompt- 
ed by  the  hellish  appetite.     The  saloons  are 
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places  that  harbor  thieves  of  all  sorts.  They 
are  known  at  the  saloons,  they  are  all  pat- 
rons of  saloons,  and  the  saloon-keepers  have 
facilities  for  getting  them  out  of  a  scrape 
and  eluding  justice. 

Our  second  text  tells  us  something  aliout 
the  way  in  which  the  police  ai'e  sometimes 
linked  in  with  saloon-keepers  and  the  whis- 
ky business.  They  laugh  at  the  farmer  and 
his  hard  work.  If  a  man  who  steals  chick- 
ens will  divide  his  spoil  with  the  saloon- 
keeper and  with  the  policemen  who  hang 
around  saloons  they  will  get  him  off,  no 
matter  how  plain  the  evidence  is.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  Pike  Co.,  111.,  will  succeed  in 
making  chicken-stealing  a  penitentiary  of- 
fense; but  if  they  do  not  get  rid  of  their  sa- 
loons I  am  afraid  they  will  never  get  the 
culprit  in  the  penitentiary,  no  matter  how 
plain  the  evidence  is.  Pike  Co.  should  start 
a  big  wave  of  protest  and  indignation.  The 
people  should  rise  up  in  a  body,  and  declare 
that  this  iniquitous  business  shall  stop.  The 
officers  of  the  Anti-saloon  League  will  glad- 
ly assist  them  in  working  up  a  sentiment 
that  will  make  their  county  a  dry  one;  then 
the  whole  State  will  set  to  work  to  start  a 
reform  such  as  they  ai'e  having  in  Indiana— 
ves,  and  here  in  Ohio.  Let  me  digress  a 
little. 

Spme  years  ago,  with  a  friend  I  happened 
to  visit  a  very  nice  residence,  recently  plan- 
ned and  laiilt  by  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth.  We  stopped  to  see  his  greenhouse 
and  his  exotic  crops;  and  as  we  were  look- 
ing over  the  premises,  among  other  things 
he  invited  us  into  the  kitchen.  Said  he,  in 
substance : 

■'Gentlemen,  do  you  see  any  tlies  here? 
Now,  although  this  is  the  kitchen,  and  here 
is  the  kitchen  back  yard,  there  is  not  a  tiy. 
Do  you  know  why?  It  is  because  Ave  starve 
them  out.  There  is  not  a  thing  to  liait  them 
anywhere  on  the  premises,  and  so  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  live  on.  There  are  no 
slops  pitched  out  into  the  back  yard;  no 
dirty  dishes  are  left  one  minute  uncovered; 
during  all  our  cooking,  dish-washing,  etc.. 
our  help  understands  there  is  not  one  scrap 
of  any  thing  to  be  left  to  bait  and  encourage 
Hies.  The  slops  all  go  off  from  the  Imilding 
in  a  sanitary  slop-drain.  The  dishes  from 
the  tal)le  are  closed  up  tiy-tight,  as  you  see, 
in  the  sink  where  they  are  washed.  Then 
they  are  washed  so  quickly  no  tiy  gets  a 
chance  to  take  a  sip.  It  is  some  trouble; 
but  don't  you  think  it  is  woi'th  all  it  costs?" 

I  should  mention,  also,  that  his  stables 
were  quite  a  distance  from  his  house,  and 
the  manure-piles  were  so  handled  that  thex*e 
was  no  breeding-place  for  liies  there.  Now, 
friends,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  rats. 
Every  little  while  when  I  come  home  from 
my  trips  I  find  rats  had  gotten  to  be  ram- 
pant again,  and  the  folks  say  they  are  so 
bad  that  they  can  not  do  any  thing  with 
them.  They  will  not  go  into  traps,  they 
will  not  eat  rat  biscviits,  etc. ;  but  when  I  get 
around  they  do  both  and  get  cleaned  out. 
Rats  and  chicken-thieves  and  flies  and  all 
other  like  nuisances  need  energy  and  push 


and  determination.  You  want  to  get  right 
down  mad.  Yes,  it  is  r?"^A<  to  get  "  mad '  at 
rats  and  mice  and  flies  and  chicken-thieves. 
I  was  going  to  add  that  it  is  right  to  give 
the  whole  crew  a  dose  of  rat  poison,  but  I 
should  have  to  take  it  back  when  I  come  to 
the  last  one  of  my  three  texts.  That  man 
who  kept  the  flies  away  from  his  kitchen  and 
back  yard  had  an  easier  problem  than  we 
have  here  at  our  factory.  The  greater  part 
of  our  hands  bring  their  dinner  in  pails. 
They  not  only  scatter  the  crumbs  where 
they  are  eating,  but  if  the  good  wife  puts  up 
more  than  they  need  they  will  persist,  in 
spite  of  all  my  pleading,  in  throwing  good 
and  wholesome  food  around  on  the  ground. 
While  this  is  going  on  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  be  entirely  free  from  rats.  Do  you 
want  to  know  how  I  manage?  Well,  we 
tried  different  kinds  of  traps,  and  smoked 
the  traps.  Then  we  have  a  dog  that  makes 
it  his  special  business  to  make  it  "hot"  for 
every  rat  that  comes  "out  in  the  open." 
At  times  we  have  had  a  weasel  to  c^hase  the 
rats  out  of  their  holes.  When  the  boys  said 
the  rats  would  not  eat  our  biscuit  I  told 
them  to  send  to  the  grocery  for  a  tumbler  of 
soft  cheese — the  kind  that  comes  in  tum- 
blers; but  the  grocer  was  sold  out  of  the 
cheese.  Then  they  forgot  to  get  it.  Finally, 
when  they  did  get  it  they  were  "  too  busy  to 
hunt  rats." 

Perhaps  I  might  as  well  acknowledge  the 
i"ats  got  into  mj  winter  apples  where  they 
were  placed  in  the  woodshed  before  they 
were  put  into  the  cellar.  But  I  took  some 
rat  biscuit  and  buttered  it  on  both  sides  with 
the  soft  cheese,  then  crumbled  it  up  tine  (so 
children  could  not  well  pick  it  up),  and  pret- 
ty soon  there  was  a  smell  of  dead  rats  around 
the  premises.  That  is  one  liad  thing  about 
poisoning;  Init  a  dead  rat  is  a  far  better  rat, 
in  my  opinion,  than  a  live  one,  even  if  it 
does  make  a  bad  odor  when  you  can  not  find 
it.  Mrs:.  Boot  keeps  mice  and  rats  off  the 
pi'emises  bj  having  wire-cloth  screens  at 
every  window  (especially  those  in  the  cellar), 
and  also  screen  doors.  If  a  rat  or  mouse 
should  get  inside  we  trap  it  or  poison  it. 
The  screens  not  only  keep  out  rats  and  mice, 
l)ut  they  keep  out  flies.  It  is  some  trouble; 
but  "there  is  no  excellence  without  great  la- 
bor." The  modern  way  of  building  houses 
and  cellars  with  cement  floors  should  effect- 
ually enable  one,  without  veiy  much  labor, 
to  keep  out  rats  and  mice.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  any  home  or  neighborhood  to  have  the 
filthy  creatures  around.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  In  the  same  way  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  neighborhood  or  community  or 
county  to  have  diicken-thieves  aroimd.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that  too.  Form  a 
protective  association;  offer  a  reward  for  the 
depredators,  and  hustle  them  into  the  jails 
and  State  prisons.  But  even  after  you  get 
them  there,  there  is  another  trovible.  Satan 
is  wily.  That  same  number  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  contains  something  more  I  wish 
to  copy.     Just  read  it; 

The  Central  Protective  Association,  which  recently 
held  its  thirty-first  annual  meeting  at  Atchison,  Kan., 
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discussed  the  matter  of  trying:  to  secure  a  member  of 
■either  the  Central  Protective  Association  or  of  the 
Anti-Horsethief  Association,  on  the  State  Board  of 
Pardons.  It  is  claimed  that,  after  the  orgranizations 
:go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  huntintf  down  and 
convicting  a  criminal,  he  is  pardoned  after  he  has 
served  a  year  or  two,  and  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
resume  his  crimes.  When  Governor  Hoch  was  mak- 
ing over  his  pardon  board.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Atchison, 
■secretary  of  the  association,  was  a  candidate  for  a 
ijosition  on  the  board,  but  was  shelved  for  W.  I.  Bid- 
die,  of  Leavenworth,  who  had  a  stronger  political 
pull.  Smith  was  indorsed  by  the  Anti-Horsethief  As- 
sociation, and  the  two  organizations  believe  that, 
since  they  can  boast  of  a  membership  of  50.000  mem- 
bers in  territory  in  and  adjacent  to  Kansas,  the  ap- 
plication of  Smith  should  have  been  given  more  con- 
sideration. Finally  a  resolution  was  adopted  author- 
izing the  two  associations  to  keep  posted,  and  de- 
imand  that  a  member  of  one  of  them  be  given  the  po- 
rsition  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  board. 

You  see,  friends,  that,  after  the  horse- 
thieves  are  convicted,  probably  at  great  ex- 
pense and  pains,  and  sent  to  the  penitentia- 
ry, they  have  a  scheme  for  pardoning  them 
•out.  About  a  year  ago,  in  a  town  near 
Cleveland  the  Anti-saloon  League,  after 
much  pains  and  expense,  convicted  two  sa- 
loon-keepers. Theif  were  old  offenders,  and 
slippery  fellows,  and  it  was  a  hard  matter 
to  secure  conviction.  But  they  finally  got 
the  culprits  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
.and  to  serve  a  long  time  in  the  woi'khouse. 
What  happened?  Why,  a  member  of  the 
"pardoning  board,"  of  Cleveland,  pardoned 
these  two  rascals  out  almost  immediately. 
The  only  excuse  he  gave  was  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  fine  and  the  term  in  the  work- 
hoiise  were  excessive.  I  do  not  believe  he 
•ever  incjuired  into  the  matter  particularly. 
They  told  a  pitiful  story,  and  he  set  both 
rascals  loose  to  go  back  to  their  old  trade. 
I  felt  so  indignant  over  the  matter  that  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-saloon  League,  and  told  them  this  par- 
doning official  should  be  deprived  of  his 
power  to  grant  pardons  to  such  chaps.  I 
said  I  would  myself  subscribe  fifty  dollars  to 
have  that  man  shorn  of  his  power  and  these 
two  saloon-keepers  put  back  in  the  work- 
house where  they  belonged.  Afid  the  thing 
was  done.  Now,  I  do  not  like  to  boast  of 
what  I  have  done,  and  I  do  not  bring  that 
thing  up  here  for  that  purpose;  but  1  do  it 
to  let  you  know  that  one  single  person,  when 
he  gets  real  mad  in  "righteous  indignation," 
■can  do  quite  a  little  to  block  the  s(^hemes  of 
the  wicked.  If  I  remember  correctly,  some 
very  fervent  prayers  went  along  with  that 
fifty  dollars. 

Now  for  the  last  part  of  our  text.  While 
we  are  doing  all  we  can  in  the  way  of  law 
enforcement,  thei'e  is  another  thing  to  be 
done.  After  you  get  the  saloons  out  of  the 
way,  build  up  Sunday-schools.  Take  these 
thieves,  before  the  saloon-keepers  get  hold 
of  them,  and  expound  to  them  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  1  wish  to  give  you  a  little  il- 
lustration of  what  I  mean.  Those  of  you 
who  have  taken  Gleanings  a  good  many 
years  have  read  this  story;  but  I  think  it 
will  bear  repeating,  especially  to  our  newer 
readers. 

Shortly  after  I  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  "the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sio  of  the  world. "  I  found  a  young  man  in  our 


county  jail  who  was  there  for  stealing  chick- 
ens. He  came  out  into  the  country  with  a 
horse  and  wagon  from  Cleveland,  and  loaded 
up  from  hen-roosts.  He  was  caught,  and 
was  awaiting  his  trial,  with  the  prospect  of 
going  to  the  penitentiary.  He  had  served 
one  year  there  already  for  this  very  offense 
of  stealing  chickens,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
there  again.  He  was  an  ugly  fellow.  He 
not  only  swore  and  drank,  but  he  cursed, 
and  used  tobacco;  but  he  declared  he  would 
never  go  to  the  penitentiary  again  alive.  He 
said  they  could  carry  his  dead  liody  there  if 
they  chose,  but  not  while  he  had  a  breath  to 
draw.  He  was  kept  in  jail  awaiting  his  trial 
a  month  or  two.  I  thus  had  a  chance  to  get 
well  acquainted  with  him.  Before  his  trial 
came  off  he  was  I'eading  his  Bible,  and  was 
a  changed  man.  He  knelt  with  me  on  the 
floor  of  that  stone  cell,  and  promised  God 
that  he  would  go  to  the  penitentiary  or  any- 
where else  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will.  When 
the  time  of  trial  came,  his  lawyer  advised 
him  to  plead  not  guilty.  I  told  him  the  great 
Father  above  was  ahead  of  all  lawyers  in 
the  universe.  Fred  told  an  honest  story,  not 
screening  himself  a  particle,  with  the  full 
expectation  of  going  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  judge  was  astounded.  It  was  a  new 
revelation  to  him  in  criminal  work.  I  was 
not  present  at  the  trial,  but  Fred  came  into 
my  store  with  a  smiling  face,  and  greeted 
me,  saying: 

"  Mr.  Root,  it  turned  out  just  as  you  said. 
I  told  the  truth  just  as  you  advised,  owned 
up  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  judge  said  the 
penitentiary  was  made  for  boys  who  could 
not  l)e  made  good  in  any  other  way.  He 
said  he  himself  would  guarantee  that  I  would 
behave  myself  ivithout  going  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. Now  I  want  to  go  to  work.  Can  you 
give  me  a  job?  " 

Dear  friends,  it  has  been  my  Lappy  privi- 
lege to  give  jobs  to  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  then;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  felt  happier  in  giving 
any  one  a  job  than  I  did  in  setting  Fred  at 
woi'k.  In  a  little  while  he  was  helping  me 
in  a  mission  Sunday-school.  The  boy  who, 
a  few  months  before,  had  been  stealing 
chickens  from  poor  hard-working  women 
was  now  in  the  Sunday-school  work  —  yes, 
and  teaching  as  best  he  could,  some  of  his 
old  cronies,  about  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  A  little 
later  Fred  became  superintendent  of  a  mis- 
sion school  back  in  the  country,  away  from 
any  town.  Ever  since  the  time  he  came  out 
out  of  jail  he  had  been  in  mortal  fear  that 
somebody  would  throw  it  up  to  him  about 
his  old  life,  and  call  him  a  chicken-thief.  He 
feared  his  old  temper  if  he  did.  He  said  in 
substance: 

"Mr.  Root,  if  they  will  let  me  alone  I  will 
do  the  best  I  know  how.  I  will  spend  my 
life  in  trying  to  make  up  for  the  wrong  I  did 
when  I  was  against  God  and  against  human- 
ity and  everything.  But  if  somebody  should 
throw  it  up  to  me,  and  call  me  a  chicken- 
thief,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  knock  him  down." 
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I  assured  him  the    Lord  would   give  him 

frace  and  strength:  but  he  worried  about  it. 
have  seen  him  sit  down  and  cry  when  con- 
templating his  old  temper  and  his  own  weak- 
ness. I  told  him  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  I 
or  any  of  his  old  friends  could  do,  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  meet  persecution  just 
like  other  Christians,  and  that,  very  likely, 
sooner  or  later  he  would  be  called  a  chicken- 
thief.  One  Monday  morning  he  came  up 
where  I  was  at  work,  and  with  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar smiles  said: 

"Well.  Mr.  Root,  it  has  come." 

I  did  not  understand  him  at  the  time,  and 
said: 

"Why,  Fred,  what  has  come?'- 

"Well,  Mr.  Root,  you  said  that,  sooner  or 
later,  somebody  would  call  me  a  chicken- 
thief,  and  it  has  come  to  pass.  I  was  called 
a  chicken-thief  yesterday  in  Sunday-school." 

Then  he  smiled  again.  It  was  now  my 
turn  to  smile.     Said  I: 

"Well,  Fred,  did  you  knock  him  down?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  could  not  very  well, 
because  it  was  a  woman.'' 

Then  we  both  laughed.  He  explained  that, 
when  he  got  over  to  the  Sunday-school  the  day 
before,  the  teachei's  and  pupils  were  all  over  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  discussing  something. 
He  knew  there  was  trouble  by  their  looks. 
He  went  up  and  stood  by  his  table,  and  wait- 
ed. Pretty  soon  a  woman  came  from  the 
group,  and  said  something  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Cashner,  it  has  been  noised  around 
this  neighborhood  that  the  superintendent  of 
this  Sunday-school  is  a  chicken-thief.  Now, 
I  come  to  you  frankly  and  ask  you  to  tell  me 
the  truth  about  it." 

He  I'eplied: 

"My  tlear  madam,  it  is  tiaie  I  was  once  a 
chicken-thief:  but  by  God's  grace  I  am  not 
one  now." 

She  went  T)aek  to  the  crowd  in  the  corner, 
and  they  discussed  the  matter  and  finally  de- 
cided he  should  go  on  with  the  school.  Per- 
haps I  was  a  little  to  blame  in  the  matter.  I 
had  so  many  missl(jn  schools  started  at  that 
time,  that,  as  the  days  grew  shorter,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  to  them  all.  Fred  had  been 
going  with  me  for  several  Sundays  as  a 
teacher;  and  without  explaining  who  he  was 
orwhei'e  he  came  from  I  told  the  school  that 
he  would  take  my  place  as  superintendent. 

Now,  friends,  the  above  illustrates  how 
God  in  his  great  providence  permitted  me  to 
take  a  chicken-thief  from  jail,  and  from  the 
penitentiary  that  stood  open  just  before  him, 
and  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  country  Sun- 
day-school as  its  superintendent.  When 
Christmas  time  came  they  made  their  super- 
intendent a  present  of  the  handsomest  Bible 
that  could  be  bought  anywhere  in  this  region; 
in  fact,  it  was  so  large  that  it  was  a  pretty 
good  load  for  any  one  to  carry. 

Now,  then,  if  your  neighborhood  is  infest- 
ed with  chicken-thieves,  don't  you  believe  it 
is  somewhat  your  own  fault?  At  the  same 
time  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  l)ring 
a  sword,  he  also  brought  the  gospel,  and  he 
expected  them  to  work  together.  But  the 
final  hope  of  redemption  from  the  sin  or  sins 


that  afflict  humanity  is  "the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 


GRAINS.     FRUITS,      AND      NUTS  —  ESPECIALLY 
CHESTNUTS. 

A  year  ago  I  had  something  to  say  about 
chestnuts.  I  have  now  five  nice  little  chest- 
nut-trees on  my  place  in  Michigan.  Two  of 
them  I  expect  to  bear  nuts  next  year.  At 
my  home  place  here  in  Medina  we  have  a 
Spanish  chestnut-ti'ee  as  lai'ge  as  a  fair-sized 
apple-tree.  It  has  had  burrs  on  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  not  a  burr  contained  a  nut 
until  this  year,  when  just  one  burr  contained 
one  great  beauty  of  a  nut;  and  this  one  nut, 
when  roasted,  was  just  as  sweet  and  delicious- 
as  any  of  the  small  native  chestnuts,  although 
it  was  all  of  four  times  as  large.  As  to  why 
this  tree  bore  buiTS  and  not  nu.ts  for  two  or 
three  years,  I  can  not  answer,  only  that  our 
experiment  stations  suggested  it  needed  fer- 
tilizing from  blossoms  from  other  trees,  and 
there  was  no  other  chestnut-tx'ee  of  any  kind 
within  perhaps  several  miles  of  this  one. 
We  hope  that,  since  it  has  begun  bearing 
genuine  nuts,  it  will  continue. 

While  I  write  I  am  greatly  enjoying  chest- 
nuts that  we  buy  now  at  a  moderate  price  at 
our  groceries.  After  my  trip  through  the 
West  I  was  for  some  time  out  of  soils.  I 
had  no  appetite,  and  nothing  tasted  natural. 
When  chestnuts  were  in  the  market,  however, 
I  felt  instinctively  they  would  hit  the  right 
spot,  and  they  did.  I  roasted  them  on  the 
stove  or  in  the  oven,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
meal  I  ate  a  pretty  good-sized  handful;  and 
these,  with  half  a  cup  of  milk,  are  to  me  the 
most  delicious  food  I  ever  found  in  this 
whole  wide  earth.  They  should  be  roasted 
just  right,  and  put  on  the  table  hot.  It  is  a 
little  slow  work  getting  the  shells  off,  it  is 
true:  but  this  gives  you  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  have  each  nut  thoroughly  masticat- 
ed. Now,  you  just  try  some  roasted  chest- 
nuts and  )nilk,  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  me  that  these  nuts  ai'e  one  of  God's- 
greatest  and  most  precious  gifts.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  got  hold  of  them  my  appetite  be- 
gan to  come  back,  and  my  strength  began  to 
come  up.  They  are  exceedingly  nutritious, 
and  I  have  always  found  them  easy  of  di- 
gestion when  thoroughly  chewed,  and  not 
swallowed  until  the  nuts  are  a  smooth  creamy 
mixture.  Try  it,  ye  friends  who  have  a  poor 
appetite  and  impaired  digestion. 

CHESTNUTS. 

The  above  was  dictateci  for  our  issue  for 
Oct.  15,  but   did    not    get    in.     Since  then  I 
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have  been  having  a  good-sized  handful  of 
roasted  chestnuts  after  each  meal  (three 
times  a  day),  and  it  has  just  built  me  up 
strong  and  well.  Instead  of  getting  tired  of 
them,  as  Mrs.  Root  thought  I  would.  I  enjoy 
them  more  and  more,  and  just  now  I  feel 
like  saying,  "Doubtless  God  might  have 
given  us  a  more  luscious  food  than  the  chest- 
nut, but  doubtless  he  never  did."  The  rest 
of  the  family  eat  them  occasionally,  but  they 
do  not  share  my  enthusiasm  and  keen  enjoy- 
ment for  them.'  I  might  be  tempted  to  thiiik 
I  am  peculiar  in  this  respect.  But  look  here, 
friends.  You  go  into  any  of  the  large  cities 
in  this  country  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
you  will  find  Italian  venders  of  roasted  chest- 
nuts everywhere.  They  would  not  carry  on 
the  business  to  such  an  extent  if  there  were 
not  a  universal  demand  for  the  nuts. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  order  to  catch  a  car  I 
had  to  go  without  my  supper.  I  had  only 
two  minutes:  but  I  looked  up  a  vender  of 
roasted  chestnuts  and  told  him  to  pour  ten 
cents'  worth  into  my  pocket,  and  they  made 
a  very  good  meal.  i)o  not  chide  me  for  mak- 
ing so  much  ado  over  something  to  eat. 
Chestnuts  are  my  medicine;  and  i  greatly 
prefer  medicine,  when  I  have  to  take  it,  in 
the  shape  of  something  good  to  eat  —  say 
grains,  fruits,  and  nuts;  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
largely  if  not  entirely  due  to  chestnuts 
three  times  a  day  that  I  am  now  strong 
ami  well,  and  Heshing  up  every  day.  With 
chestnuts  I  als\'ays  want  a  cup  of  cold  milk. 
Without  the  chestnuts  I  would  not  crave  the 
milk;  and  without  the  milk  I  would  not  crave 
the  chestnuts  S(j  much.  One  seems  to  sup- 
plement the  other,  and  they  both  digest  per- 
fectly. 

I  now  wish  to  give  you  another  illustration 
of  the  value  of  nuts;  and  please  do  not  make 
fun  of  me  nor  stick  up  your  nose,  any  of 
you,  at  my  illustration.  When  my  father 
iirst  moved  into  the  woods. of  Medina  Co. 
he  chopped  down  the  trees  and  cleared  a 
piece  of  land  and  built  a  log  cabin  for  his 
young  wife  and  the  children  that  came  string- 
ing along.  I  was  the  fourth  one,  and  my 
early  recollections  are  all  about  that  log 
house  and  the  forest  trees  around  it.  There 
were  great  hickories  with  their  wealth  of 
shellbark  nuts;  and  there  were  beech-trees 
that  gave  such  crops  of  beechnuts  that  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  raise  pigs  to  Ije  fattened 
on  these  same  nuts.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
everybody  used  to  call  the  pork  produced 
by  fattening  the  pigs  on  nuts  or  '"shack" 
the  very  best  quality  of  pork  —  even  better 
than  that  where  they  were  fattened  on  grain. 
Now,  do  not  protest  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
am  fattening  up  on  the  nut  diet,  just  as  the 
domestic  animals  got  fat  on  the  nuts  that 
they  rooted  out  of  the  leaves  in  the  woods. 

I  think  we  can  call  chestnuts  and  other 
nuts  God's  medicines.  He  caused  them  to 
ripen  at  just  the  time  we  need  them,  to  make 
a  "balanced  ration"  with  the  fruits  and 
grains  that  ripen  in  autumn;  and  if  you  are 
inclined  toward  a  vegetarian  diet  the  nuts 
will  take  the  place  of  animal  food  better  than 
any  thing  else  I  know  of. 


Do  you  say  that  not  everybody  can  afford 
chestnuts  when  they  are  30  cents  a  quart? 
My  good  friend,  it  c"osts  me  about  two  cents 
a  meal  for  my  chestnuts,  and  I  use  more  than 
most  people  cai-e  to.  May  be  the  price  is  a 
little  greater  than  for  some  other  kinds  of 
food,  but  not  much  if  any  more  than  eggs; 
and  if  you  can  manage  to  have  the  nuts  take 
the  place  of  the  medicine  you  have  been  us- 
ing. I  am  sure  you  will  tind  them  cheaper 
than  medicine;  and,  oh  how  much  nicer  than 
any  medicine  ever  invented!  The  nuts  are 
not  only  God's  medicine,  but  Hod's  gift.  If 
you  should  get  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  to  plant 
some  chestnut-ti'ees,  and  grow  your  own 
"medicine,"  then  that  would  be  better  still. 
A  few  days  ago  a  nice  young  lady  came  into 
our  neighborhood  with  some  chestnuts  that 
she  had  picked  up  under  the  trees  on  her 
father's  farm,  only  a  few  miles  from  Medina. 
It  gave  me  the  "fever"  to  go  chestnuting 
just  as  soon  as  I  found  out  that  there  is  a 
sandy  ridge  where  chestnuts  were  growing 
and  in  bearing  in  our  own  county. 


THE    MUSHROOM   BUSINESS. 

I  have  inquiries  every  little  while  about 
the  profits  and  particulars  in  i'egai"d  to  the 
above  industry,  and  think  best  to  submit 
the  following  from  our  old  friend  T.  Greiner, 
clipped  from  the  Farm  and  Fireside: 

During  a  trip  through  New  Jersey  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  Shrewsbury  catsup-factory,  and  there 
saw  what  remained  of  three  large  greenhouses.  I 
was  told  that  these  greenhouses  were  put  up  by  the 
proprietors  of  this  canning  or  preserving  establish- 
ment for  the  very  purpose  of  growing  mushrooms 
needed  for  canning,  for  flavoring  some  of  the  canned 
goods  and  catsups,  etc..  and  that  thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  expended  in  making  the  equipment  of  these 
houses  complete  and  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  mushrooms.  Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
and  the  other  that  skilled  help  was  employed  in  the 
undertaking,  and  that  no  expense  was  spared  in  the 
purchase  and  careful  preparaiion  of  the  manure,  the 
results  were  so  meager  and  uncertain  that  the  under- 
taking was  entirely  abandoned. 

Even  the  best  "new-culture"  spawn  would  give 
only  an  occasional  crop,  never  a  full  one,  and  at  times 
nothing  worth  mentioning. 

This,  together  with  the  recent  experience  of  some 
neighbors  of  mine  who  also  engaged  in  mushroom- 
growing  on  a  somewhat  more  extensive  scale,  under 
apparently  very  favorable  conditions,  and  with  a 
complete  equipment,  but  failed  to  produce  even  a 
single  basketful  of  mushrooms,  again  proves  to  me 
that  there  is  hardly  a  crop  that  has  more  chances  of 
disappointing  the  grower  than  mushrooms.  The  wise 
reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will  not  go  wild  over  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  immense  profits  to  be  found 
in  the  mushroom-growing  industry  so  often  exploited 
in  the  columns  of  some  of  the  rural  periodicals. 

I  (confess  the  above  is  rather  discouraging, 
and  it  seems  to  me  some  of  our  experts  ought 
to  learn  how  to  make  a  success  with  liaush- 
rooms  every  time;  but  my  experience  has 
been  just  about  like  the  above.  When  I  took 
the  most  pains  to  have  every  thing  just  right, 
there  was  scarcely  a  mushroom;  but  after  I 
had  given  it  up.  and  put  on  another  crop, 
they  came  stringing  along  for  a  year  or  two, 
sornetimes  so  as  to  pay  very  well.  If  any  of 
our  friends  can  tell  us  of  a  successful  mush- 
room cellar  or  cave,  and  one  that  continues 
to  succeed  year  after  year,  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  about  it. 
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PKOF.  HOLDEN'S  corn  TALK,  ETC. 

On  page  1078,  Aug.  15,  I  made  a  guess  that 
Prof.  Hold  en  had,  at  some  time,  been  a  pu- 
pil under  Prof.  Cook.  See  what  Prof.  Hol- 
den  has  to  say  in  regard  to  it: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot:— I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  ar- 
ticle in  Gleanings  deseribinjr  the  corn-day  at  Chip- 
pewa Lake  Chautauciua.  I  fear  that  you  have  given 
me  too  much  credit;  but  you  have  discovered  my  real 
motive  back  of  the  entire  work,  better  than  anybody 
else.  It  is  true  that  I  had  four  years'  work  under 
Prof.  Cook,  and  was  also  associated  with  him  for  three 
years  and  a  half  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Your  kind  words  were  greatly  appreciated,  and  I  wi.sh 
I  might  be  able  to  carry  out  in  some  degree  the  splen- 
did spirit  of  your  article.  If  it  is  convenient  I  should 
like  to  have  a  dozen  copies  of  the  journal. 

Ames.  Iowa,  Nov.  5.  P.  G.  Holden. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  corn-book  if  there  is  not  one  already, 
that  gives  not  only  Prof.  Holden"s  coru-talk 
but  ever  so  much  other  matter  that  has  late- 
ly been  brought  to  light  in  regard  to  this 
great  national  cereal.  Who  can  tell  us  about 
a  corn-book.'  If  ihere  is  not  one,  who  will 
get  out  one  that  covers  the  whole  subject? 
And,  by  the  way.  our  different  States  have 
probably  sent  ovit  bulletins  on  corn-growing, 
if  any  of  the  friends  can  mail  me  copies  of 
such  bulletins  1  shall  be  exceedingly  grateful. 


SABBATH-BKEAKING   AMONG     THE     HUNGARI- 
ANS. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot:  -  Some  time  ago  you  wrote  about 
that  bov  coming  one  Sunday  morning  from  the  lake 
with  a  "log-chain,  etc.  No  doubt  you  felt  very  badly 
about  it.  Now,  what  about  that  Hungarian  who  went 
fishing  on  Sunday  in  Chicago?  Were  you  not  a  little 
hard  on  that  Hungarian  and  that  boy  too,  Mr.  Rooty 
I  am  one  of  those  Hungarians.  I  came  to  this  country 
when  I  was  18.  I  am  now  .55  years  aid,  but  I  would  say 
that  nobody  goes  fishing  on  Sunday  in  the  old  country: 
but  some  of  them,  when  they  come  here,  leave  their 
religion  behind.  Mr.  Root,  about  25  years  ago  I  saw- 
one  of  vour  advertisements,  so  I  sent  for  a  sample 
copy  and  catalog.  Well,  that  gave  me  the  bee  fever, 
and  I  am  not  over  it  yet.  Dont  feel  hard  toward  me 
for  writing  this  letter.  P.  A.  Schlagal. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn.,  August  23. 

All  right,  friend  S.  Your  point  is  a  good 
one;  but  I  did  not  intend  to  blame  the  boy 
who  went  fishing  on  Sunday,  much  if  any. 
If  the  father  asked  him  to  go  it  would  hard- 
ly be  expected  the  boy  would  refuse.  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  people  do  not 
go  fishing  on  Sunday  over  there  in  the  father- 
land, where  you  came  from;  and  so  far  as 
thinking  hard  of  you  for  writing  this  little 
criticism,  it  is  just  the  other  way.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly glad  and  thankful  to  get  such  let- 
ters as  this,  and  all  the  more  so  where  they 
take  me  to  task  in  the  very  kind  way  you 
have  done.  It  is  through  such  letters  as  this 
that  my  knowledge  of  things  is  gained  of 
this  great  wide  world  ,so  full  of  people,  and, 
I  think  I  may  honestly  add,  so  full  of  people 
whom  I  love. 


THE  WRIGHT   BROTHERS  AND  THEIR   FLYING- 
MACHINE   AT  THE    PRESENT  DATE. 

In  answer  to  a  lot  of  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  progress  the  Wright  Brothers  are  mak- 
ing, 1  am  permitted  to  give  the  following: 


Dear  Mr.  Root; — If  your  readers  are  really  anxious 
to  know  what  we  have  been  working  at  this  year  we 
have  no  objection  to  your  telling  them.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  designing  and  building  machines  suit- 
able for  actual  service  rather  than  mere  experiment- 
ing, and  have  given  special  attention  to  perfecting 
motors  not  only  light  but  sufficiently  strong  and  reli- 
able to  run  for  hours  without  attention. 

Wright  Brothers. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  they 
believe  their  experiments  of  last  season  have 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  their  machine,  for  they  made  several 
flights,  staying  up  in  the  air  until  the  gaso- 
line was  exhausted.  Their  next  work  will 
probably  be  with  a  machine  for  '"actual  ser- 
vice," as  they  state  it.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured, friends,  that  I  am  always  anxious  to 
report  progress  fi  om  the  Wright  Brothers  or 
anybody  else  as  soon  as  I  know  the  statements 
that  appear  in  the  papers  are  fully  reliable. 


RATS — MORE   ABOUT  THE.M. 

After  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  rats 
eating  our  winter  apples,  on  another  page, 
we  had  more  trouble.  They  would  not  eat 
rat  l)iscuit,  even  when  it  was  soaked  in 
toasted  cheese.  A  rat  in  some  waj^  got  into 
our  apple-cellar:  and  when  every  thing  else 
failed  i  closed  the  room  up  tight  and  then 
"dosed"  it  with  brimstone  fumes  until  I 
thought  every  thing  must  be  (.lead.  But. 
even  after  that,  every  day  we  would  find  a 
little  bit  gnawed  out  of  a  good  many  of 
our  finest  winter  apples.  Mrs.  Root  said  if 
I  would  get  her  a  good  steel  trap  she  would 
catch  that  rat.  After  smoking  the  ti'ap  in 
the  kitchen  stove  in  order  to  remove  any 
scent  that  might  remain  on  it  from  former 
use,  she  baited  it  with  a  piece  of  beefsteak 
secui'ely  tied  on.  Then  a  piece  of  cloth  with 
a  small  hole  in  it  was  spread  over  the  trap 
so  that  just  the  meat  was  visible  through  the 
hole  in  the  cloth.  Within  24  hours  we  had 
two  of  the  "varmints." 


Souvenir  -  Postal  -  Cards 

VIEWS    OF  CHICAGO.    Big   buildings,   stores, 

hotels,  parks,  stockyards;  any  special  view  you 

wish.    Five  views,  10  cts.;  13  for  25  cts,  postpaid. 

Oak  Park  Novelty  Company,  Oak  Park,  Ills. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log- and  prices.      Address 
W.F.  &JNO.  BARNES   CO. 
645  Ruby  Street. 
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It  takes  50,000  miles  of  fence  ever}-  month  to  keep  up  with  the  American 
farmers'  orders  for  AMERICAN  Fence.  That's  enough  every  month  tu  go 
twice  around  the  world — and  it's  over  80  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made. 

There's  only  one  reason  why  four  out  of  five  American  farmers  buy 
AMERICAN  Fence— it's  better  fence. 

We  keep  the  best  Fence  brains  in  the  country  always  at  work,  seeking 
constantly  to  improve 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

And  on  account  of  making  more  fence  than  is  made  by  all  other  fence 
makers  combined,  it  costs  us  less  per  rod  of  fence  to  work  out  and  make 
fence  improvements  than  it  would  cost  any  other  fence  manufacturer. 

And  because  we  can  distribute  the  cost  of  improvements  over  so  many 
million  rods  of  fence  in  the  year,  we  work  out  improvement  after  improve- 
ment every  year  without  increasing  the  cost  of  AMERICAN  Fence  to  you. 

Better   galvanizing  now    makes  AMERICAN   Fence — without   increase 
in  price — cost  much  less — figured  on  a  per-rod  per-year  basis, 
because  it  lasts  much  longer. 

NOTE— I  want  to   Bend  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the 
corner,  with  our  compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of   AMERICAN 
Feiici-.     U  e  register  your  name  and  number  on  our  books,  and 
return  keys  w.tliout  cost,  it  found  and  sent  us. 

FRANK  B  AACKES,Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Sieel  &  Wire  Co.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Drop  me  a  postal— tell  me  how  much  fence 
you  need  ihis  yiar.  I'll  write  you  personally 
.^bout  AMERICAN  Fence  and  send  you  this 
registered  combination  key-ring,  sorew- 
driver  and  bottle-opener. 


r 


-^  /sent 
-,    (to  you  I 


HEAVIEST   FENCE   MADE  I     COILED  SPRII16 


No.  9  Steel  Wire.    Weighs  X  more  than 
most  fences.  A  fence  tnat  will  not  rust. 


35c 

Per  Rod  - 

brqWn^ 

FENCE 

WE   PAY   FREIGHT 


end  forFcDoe  Bookshowinf? 

133  styles.  Brown  Fenoe  & 

^Vire  Co., Cleveland, O. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  ai 
wood.  32  page  Catalog'! > 
free.  Special  I'rloe«  to  (Vm.- 
trrleaandCbnrctiea,  Ad.lrt-i 
I'DlIiEDSf  RINti  FK\<  H  «><. 
ifox    44H      VHnchtwter.  lod 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Bag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  la 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-liigh,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.     Every    rod    guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  liow  Wire 
is  made — how  It  is  galvanized-^- 
why  some  is  good  and  some  ia 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  ittoday    Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box     o,      IMUNCIE.  INDIANA) 
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SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

Br  USING  THE 

Rochester  Badiatof 


Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Writefor  IrookletoB  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50   Farnaee  St.,  Roobe>ter,  N   Y. 


Price  from 
52.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

Wflodorp-as 


dresses  of  two  oth< 

THE  G.  E.  COKKEY 


25c  Bock  Free 

Conkey's  book  on  poultry  diseases  con- 
tainsjust  the  information  you  need  to 
keep  your  flock  strong  and  healthy— and 
that  means  to   Get   Paying    Results. 

The  regular  price  ofthis  valuablebook  is 
25c,  but  we  are  offering  it  free  for  a  Mm  it 
ed  time  to  those  who  will  send  4  cents  for 
postage  and  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
;r  poultry  raisers.     Write  for  it  today. 

CO.,  315  Ottawa  Bid?.,  Cleveland,  Chio. 


You  Need  It.   .*    .'    .•    .' 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breedinj^  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

ti"e  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
gioner,  and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  .50  cts.  a-t"  LJAI  F  PRIf^F 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  -^  »  n/\l_ir  r  IVlVi^Ci 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
$1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$L00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
llM  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 

Poultry  Item.  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

DO    YOU    RAISE   CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  the  Poultry  Gazette  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A  down- 
to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine  that  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  Western  poul- 
try papers;  ably  edited;  profusely  illustrated. 
Subscribe  now,  while  the  price  is  only  25  cents 
a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to  sell.  The 
Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

the  Poultry  Gazette,     Dept.  B,     Clay  Center.  Neb 


iEARLY    CHICKS    PAY.  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,   Feb- 
ruary and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.   Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 

Heat  uniform,   cf^se  tight, 
,   ventilation    g-ives     .strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.    New  cata- 
log free.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co    Dept.  23.Ligonler.lnd. 

PinWM  Mil  iliia  ti  ■•  I II  IJJJIiamMHaMBaanBBBB 


Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 

Sriced  first-class  hatchers  made. 
fEO.  U.  8TAHL,    Qulnoy,  IIU 


I  miHTER  EGGS  | 


Feed  cut 

green  bone;  save 
half  your  grain  and  double  " 
your  egg  yield.    The 

Humphrey 

6reen  Bone  &  Vegetable  Cutter, 

the  only  open  hopper  machine,  is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  bune,  with  I 
less  labor  and  in  less  time  than  | 
any  other.  Money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  It's  the  one  hand  cutter:  feed 
under  operator's  control  at  all  times; 
no  complicated  parts.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  special  Trial  Offer, 

HUMPHREY, 

Mine    St.  Factory, 
Jollel,  III. 


s 


NO    MONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  is  the 
easiest  operated, best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
Atin  BID^^road guarantee.  If 

Inrau  wr  it  suits  keep  it,  if  not, 
send  it  back.    Free  catalog. 
StrattonMfe^o^o^4^Erie^ 


MM  I  H  ^JU  Help  your  bens.  Feed 
^^  %  J  ■■   them  fresh  cut  green 
■  ■  ^#   ■■    bone  and   you'll  get 
more  eggs— you'll  get 
TO   GET  ^SSS  in  winter  when 
**   ««^  ■    eggs  are  worth  while. 
BB  g\  ^%  ^  The  Standard  Green 
ni  11 K  Jh  Bone  Cutterprepares  bone  right 
for|feeding,quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee— 
'  sent  (in  trial.    Write  fur  o;ital()g. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford.Mass- 


EGGS; 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 


And  Save  Feed  Bills. 

f^REEN  BONE   fed  raw  gives  fowls  value  of  grain:  is  rich  in   protein  and 

^-'^    tlie   food    they   need  to   take   the  other  elements  that  make  more  eggs, 

place   of    hues    and    worms.       It   has  fertile    eggs,    livelier    chicks,    earlier 

more  than  four  times  the  egg  making  broilers,  heavier   fowls.     Cut  it  with 

MANN'S  Ki;  Bone  Cutter 

Turns  easily  ;  cuts  rapidly;  never  clogs  ;  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  one's 

strength.     Cuts  all  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
T*>¥»    FIsix/c    1*'»»^*>  Tl«i5ll  We  ask  no  money  until  vou  try  the  machine.     Ifnotsatis- 
A«:il    uct^a   riK.*:    **•«■*  fied,  return  at  our  expense.        Write  for.  catalogue. 

^^^^^^^^^^    F.  W.  MANN  CO^  Box  37.    Milford.  Mass. 
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A  Four -Per -Cent 
Investment 


WITH    the    money    absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Million 


tH^ SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

--BANK  COMPANY    — - 


MEDINA,    OHIO 


A.  T.  Spitzbr,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzes,  Cashier. 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
Tend  the  SoutHerik  Frtxit  Grcwrer  because 
they  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  patres  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  I.Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


/; 


THE  HOE 


A 


K  A  Z  O  R      ^  Christmas  Sugges- 
^^^^^^___^^^^  tion  for  Men. 


We  know  of  any  number  of  men  who  have  laid 
aside  other  safety  razors  after  having  once  used 
the  "Hoe."  Why?  Because  it  is  the  simplest 
razor  to  put  together;  because  the  blades  can  be 
stropped  like  the  old-fashioned  razor:  because  it 
costs  less  than  any  other  reliable  safety  razor. 

Unlike  all  other  safety  razors  the  Hoe  requires 
no  adjusting  of  blades.  There  are  no  troublesome 
springs,  hinges,  or  screws  to  arrange.  You  couldn't 
put  a  blade  in  the  Hoe  wrong  if  you  tried  to.  The 
handle  of  the  Hoe  has  the  length  necessary  to  be 
easily  grasped  and  enable  one  to  hold  it  at  the 
proper  angle  in  all  positions.  In  the  Christy 
comb-guard  the  teeth  of  the  guard  point  toward 
the  blade.  It  is  so  designed  as  to  leave  the  edge 
of  the  blade  free,  with  a  clear  space  for  lather  to 
pass  through  upon  the  top  of  the  blade,  just  like 
(and  with  all  the  advantages  of)  an  ordinary 
razor,  without  its  disadvantages. 

The  Christy  Hoe,  including  six  blades,  $1.50. 

JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


WHEELS 


with  wide  tlrps  doubJe  the  use- 
fulness of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairincroldwheels.  Catalofrue/r^e. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  ilL. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Mak^s  and  h'lns  its  own  ^is.  Pre 

a   safe,  powerful,  white,  steady   ligfht.  at 

cost  of  zc  a  week.  Brighter  than  elect; 

city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene 

Over  loo  styles — every  one  warranted. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
The  Best  Light  Company, 
306    H.  5:h  St.,  Canton,  ~ 


PEACH 


Fine  lot  of  trees  grown  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  more  stocky  and 

hardier  than  trees  yrown  in  thein  erior.    Are  two  miles  from  ar  y 

peauh  orchards,  so  free  from  borers  as  well  as  all  other  diseases. 

Large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.    Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

40  acres  of  Hnrdy  Koses;  none  better  (jrown.  44  Greenhouses  of  Pnlms,  Ferns,  Roses. 
Geraniums,  Araucnri.is,  Cannas,  Etc.    Get  the  BEST  direct  from  th    grower  and  sav 
all  commissions.    Free  catalogues.  No.  1  descriptive  of  Fruit  ard  Or   amental  Trees. 
No.  3  of  Holland  and  other  bulbs.  Everblooming  Roses  and  Gree.  house     lauts  of  every 
description.    Correspondence  solicited.    53  years;  1200  acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  276,  Painesvile,  Ohio 


ThB  "SUN"  OUTSHINES  THEM  ALL  ! 


biTri   YEArt    OF    SUCCESS 
SUN     Incandescent  Gasoline     LAMP 

Makes  and  burin  its  own   cas  without  wlor,  grt-us",  boilier.     lit-autifolly 
decorative  fixtures.     Couform.s  to  insurance  underwriters'  rul 

We    Want  Agents 

Get  up  Club  and  rcte.ve  spec...!  cubcount.    O-t  Cataloe. 

SUM  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.     Box  1H    Canton,  0. 

Licensee  of  the  Campbell  p^iteut. 
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ITS  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary' — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops,  ' 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer,  Kh 

thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations  , 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention  f  ^  „.  ,_,  «,. 
this  paper  when  you  write.  ^    ^1      m     M^^  J 


fSiU" : 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


'^^^^ 


^7,Jv-  A,-* 
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A  Delightful  Combination 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  $1.00  per  year. 
FARIVUNG  MAGAZINE,  $1.00  per  year. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  TWO,  $1.50. 

*Nothing  need  be  said  about  Gleanings.  It  is 
the  best  publication  of  its  class  in  the  world;  semi- 
monthly, 72  to  80  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

tFARMiNG  is  a  new  publication  —  a  beautiful 
journal  for  the  man  who  produces  from  the  soil.  It 
is  edited  and  published  by  the  Doubleday-Page  Co.. 
the  people  who  edit  Country  Life,  World's  Work. 
and  the  Garden  Magazine,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  merit.  Larger  than  Gleanings  —  fully  illustrat- 
ed.    Published  monthly. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD,  EITHER  FOR  NEW  GLEANINGS  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR  RENEWALS,  BUT  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE 
OF    WITHOUT    DELAY. 

WE  CAN  ACCEPT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THIS  COMBINATION  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  RATE  ONLY  WHEN  SENT  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBLISH- 
ERS OF  GLEANINGS. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*Sample  copies  of  either  publication  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
t  Publications  will  be  sent  to  two  different  addresses  if  desired. 


^he  Whole  Family  Group 

THIS  is  the  grreatost  mag-azine  offer  ever  made.    The  four  masrazines.  each  at  the  head  of  its  class, 
cover  the  reaainy:-matter  for  the  whole  family.     >^     -f    These  sixty  numbers  cover  about  6O00 
payes  of  the  best  literature  and  art  by  famous  writers  and  artists,  including  nearly  500  pages  of 
newest  things  in  fashion  and  tasteful  color  printing    >^    if    No  such  chance  has  occurred  for 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  at  this  price.    ^     ■*     >^     ^     ^     HERE  IS  THE  OFFER 


GLCANINaS   IN    BEIE  CUI^TURE:. 


24  issues  (semi-monthly)  one  year  .$1.00 


^/>e  D£L>IN£AXOR.  Twelve  numbers  at  15  cents  each  would  cost.. $1.8 O 

The  recognized  international  fashion  and  literary  magazine.  Yearly  subscriptions 
must  not  be  taken  by  any  aoent  or  added  to  any  club  at  less  than  $1.00  net. 

McCLXJRE'S  MAOAZINE,  Twelve  numbers  at  10  cents  each  would  cost..  $1.2  O 

A  subscriber  writes:  "  We  have  taken  McClure's  since  it  began,  and  the  articles  are 
always  interesting,  always  timely,  and  always  dependable;  the  fiction  is  always 
good  literature,  always  good  morals,  and  always  in  good  taste,  and  my  family 
would  be  lost  without  McClure's  Magazine.  Yearly  subscriptions  must  not  be  taken 
by  any  aoent  or  added  to  any  club  at  less  than  $i.oo  net. 

JShe  IX^ORLD'S  V^ORK.  Twelve  numbers  at  25  cents  each  would  cost..$3.00 

This  magazine,  edited  by  Walter  H.  Page,  is  for  the  men  who  do  things.  It  tells 
with  cheerful  optimism  of  the  inspiring  things  which  are  going  on  in  this  work-a- 
day  world.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  of  actual  people  and 
places.  Yearly  subscriptions  must  not  be  taken  by  any  agent  or  added  to  any  club  at 
less  than  $3.00  net.  — — ^— 


OUR  PRICE  IS 


$7  OO 

$3.75 


'^/ye  A.  I.  R.oot  Co.,  Medina,  OHio: 

For  the  enclosed  $3.75  send  me  The  Whole  Family  Group  for  one  year. 

Name City 


Address.  . . 


State 
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"  If  Goods  are  'vtranted  <iuicK,  send  to  Pouder.** 
EstablisHed    188Q 

Bcc-Kcepers'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Notice  ! 

Dviring  this  month   (November)  I  am  offering  a  special  discount 
of  five    (5)    per    cent   for   cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next 
season's  use.    After  December  1st  the  discount  will  be  4  per  cent. 

9 

New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 

Headquarters  Tor  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 

Dovetailed  Hives,          Section  Honex-boxes, 
"Weed-process  Comb  Fotindation, 

Honey   and   Wax   Extractors,    Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Ponder  Hoi\ey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  THing*  tised    by  Bee-Keepers. 

BEESWAX  WANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.     Make   small  shipments  by  express  ;    large  shipments  by  freight.     Always  be 
sui'e  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, wrfte  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter   S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacHtisetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points   in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  ot 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  are  allow- 
ing a  five  per  cent  cash  discount  during 
November.     Send  us  a  trial  oi'der. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

203-204  Market  St.,  St.  LoUiS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy.  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A,  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


9  a  Discount 

During  November! 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  nine  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Novem- 
ber for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :    Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOrS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities    in    the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 


Dittmer's 


. . .  .Foundation 


is  the  best  foundation  for  you 
to  use  ])ecause  it  is  tough, 
transparent,  will  not  sag.  and 
has  the  odor  of  pure  beeswax. 

Working  Wax  for     .     .     . 
.     .     .     Cash  a  Specialty 

This  is  the  cheapest  way  for 
you  to  secure  your  foundation 

Beeswax  Always  Wanted! 

Our  warehouse  is  well  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.  Five  per  cent  dis- 
count  during   November. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  thipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAli 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretcliiner  Mfjg.  Co.,  Council  Bl\iffs,  lo-wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son.  Salina.  Kansas. 


Established   1881                  Y  F  S^                   ^*'"*  ^'**^®  ^^^^ 

THIS  IS  THF.  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best   single-walled   comb-honey  hive   in  use; 
all   kinds  of  single-walled   hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are   used   in 
Michigan   than  any  other.     It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.     Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all   times  of  the  year.        >j»        >^        y»        v*        »<* 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,      -      Fremont,  Mich. 

CDEr*l  A  I       DA  DP  A  I  M  t     •"  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
Jl    Ltfl/IL    D/lKU/llilJ  TIONS,    Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES, 

i^^^^^^^am^r^^m^^m^^mi^^^^m^^t^^tm  Section-Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved.  If 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  apiarj^  you  will  do  well  by  wi'iting  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  you  DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.  John  Doll  &  Son.  Proprietors.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thing  needed. 
Big  Discount  from  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004  East- Washington  Street 


IM 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 


PRiJMDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Wastilngton.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Long  Advertising 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  first  patent 
bee-smoker  surprised  bee-keepers.  The 
Bingham  Smoker  patented  improve- 
ments are  dated  1878,  1883,  1892,  and 
1903.  They  always  please;  they  always 
sell.  For  October  orders  we  discount  6 
per  cent;  any  number,  any  size,  deliv- 
ered any  time. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     82  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  fir.st  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
dwe  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— .4.  /.  Root,  in  Gleanings,  July  1,  1906. 

Chap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


HONET-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  cap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00;  3  gross,  $13.50. 

11-ounce  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross,  $11.00. 

1-113.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  StringKam 

105    ParR    Place.   N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)  -The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroaghly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  ia 
given.  A  delightful  little  book  good  printing, 
enjo>  able  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.-A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.  — Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  Increase"  — a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  procesi  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid. 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  B.  AGENCY 
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ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untef  ted,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested.  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50  each: 
breeders,  $300  each. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  ^  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.— The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
■of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.     .     ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

1  also  manufacture  the  Hoffman  frames,  both  new 
and  old  style,  at  $16.00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete,  75c;  IVa-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.    Price 
lis^t  on  application. 
Mr.  H.  I^aivs.  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Single  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens,  $2.50;  six, 
$4.50,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding- 
queen,   $2.00  each.    Every  thing  guaranteed. 

H.  ALLEY,  -  -  Wenham,  Mass. 
MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  75o;  six.  $4  00:  twelve. 
$7.50.  Tested,  $1.25;  six,  $6  00.  Tv^elve.  $11.00. 
Best  breeders,  $2.50.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

W.  H.  Rails,      -      -      -      Orange,  Calif. 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jax'  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .     . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorl. 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders.  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.    Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 

''^'^s  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  •  ITALIANS 

as  Red-clover  Workers. 

Wm.  S.  Slocum,  Newport,  R.  I.,  writes:  "  My  friend, 
W.  O.  Sweet,  West  Mansfield,  Mass.,  asked  me  about 
two  years  ago  where  he  could  get  good  queens,  and  I 
referred  him  to  you.  To-day  he  called  on  me  and 
said  he  noticed  the  colonies  with  your  queens  were 
storing  much  faster  than  others.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  red-clover  field,  and  saw  bees  working 
there  freely."  

Untested  queens.  75c  each;  six,  $4-00;  dozen,  $7  50. 

Select  untested,  $1.00.  ach:  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Desciip- 
tive  circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  season. 


J.  P.  MOORE.  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS     OF 

"ROOT'S  QUALITY"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 


17  Morrison  Street,  Watertown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 

Big  Reduction  in  Supplies! 

Until  Mas'  1 

Big  stock  of  Dovetailed  hives  and  M^rshfleld  sec- 
tions to  draw  from.  FREE— a  year's  subscription 
with  order  amounting  to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for 
32-page  illustrated  catalog  free 

W.    D.   tSoper,  JacKson,    Micti. 
Rural  R.oute  3 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  ClxurcH,  A.rnolcl,  Pa. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Potiltry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at  factory 

prices  by  return  freight.     Honey  and  beeswax  wanted.     State  lowest  price  and  particulars. 
Honey  in  5  gal.  cans  for  sale. 

H.  M.  A.md,  Propr.  YorK  Hotkey  <a    Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191  and   193  Superior  St..  Chicago.  Ills^ 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertieements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Manager  for  small  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  of  20  acres.  Must  understand  fruit,  poultry,  un- 
derdraining,  etc.  State  salary  expected,  ape,  experi- 
ence, references,  etc.  Box  A,  Gleanings. 

Wanted.— A  man  who  wants  a  permanent  position 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  a  small  farm,  to  help 
with  bees  and  an  extensive  honey  business.  Write 
wages  wanted,  and  particulars.       H.  C.  Ahlers, 

Tel.  829.  ring  4.  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 4000  ferr^s;  some  trained.  Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Smith  Premier,  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


For  Sale. — Twenty  acres  of  choice  corn,  potato, 
and  strawberry  land;  fair  buildings;  forty  colonies  of 
bees  in  good  location. 

F.  Matthews,  Routed,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Novice  extractor,  Hubbard  press.  Daisy 
foundation-fastener,  270  P.  fences,  230  plain  section- 
holders.  J.  W.  Kaleus,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Gal. 

For  Sale.— a  two-horse  power  Buffalo  gasoline- 
engine  in  good  shape,  and  has  been  used  very  little. 
Reason  for  selling,  I  need  a  larger  engine.  All  ready 
to  start  for  ($35.00)  thirty-five  dollars,  f.  o.  b. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  MuLFORD,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Farm,  320  acres;  160  acres  deeded,  160 
acres  homestead.    An  ideal  bee-farm;  40  swarms  and 
■.$300.00  supplies  go  with  the  place;  90  acres  irrigated 
alfalfa.    For  price  and  terms  address 
Fred  B.  Jewel,  Fort  Morgan,  Golo.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  B.12. 

For  Sale.— Angora  and  Persian  cats;  mostly  all 
colors.  Persians  pure  white  with  blue  eyes.  Every- 
body admires  these  beautiful  pets.  Women  make 
money  raising  them  Good  profits.  Cats  and  kittens 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Also  have  ferrets  for 
sale.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Will  sell  my  valuable  ten  acres  of 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  what  it  is  really 
worth.  One  mile  to  center  of  good  town  of  7000;  best 
market  known  for  fruit,  truck,  and  honey.  Write 
for  price  and  description.    Great  bargain  here. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena.  Arkansas. 

For  Sale. — I  offer  for  sale  my  40-barrel  water- 
power  roller  mill  with  established  trade;  double  cir- 
cular s;iw-mill;  stone  dam;  stone-quarry;  good  10- 
room  house,  with  hot  water  and  bath  room;  good  barn 
and  carriage  house;  16  acres  of  land;  5000-bushel  ele- 
vator. This  property  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Little  Miami  River,  with  2.5-foot  fall,  located  at  Clif- 
ton, Greene  Co..  Ohio.  8  miles  south  of  Springfield. 
For  further  particulars  call  on  address 

G.  H.  Armstrong,  Clifton,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Forty-acre  ranch,  fenced  but  unim- 
proved except  ^mall  frame  house:  fine  spring  near 
house;  good  soil,  no  alkali,  fine  alfalfa  and  fruit  land. 
Also  for  sale.  100  nr  more  colonies  bees.  Location 
very  good  for  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  R.  S.  Becktell, 

Grand  Valley,  Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  SAI.B.— Till  Jan.  1,  best  Wisconsin  sections 
per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25c  less.  Big  dis- 
count on  Danz.  hives  and  other  Roots  goods;  also 
berry  boxes.  H.  S.  Dubt,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— a  Florida  home  is  offered  cheap,  owing 
to  old  age  and  infirmities.  Six  acres  of  land,  all  clear- 
ed, and  fronting  on  a  fine  lake.  A  good  two-story 
house  on  cement  foundations;  a  few  bearing  orange- 
trees  and  grape-fruit,  guavas,  and  grapes  in  great 
abundance.  A  good  chance  for  a  bee-man.  Twelve 
stands  of  bees  in  frame  hives,  on  cement  and  iron. 
An  excellent  honey-extractor;  H  mile  to  church  and 
school;  Ys  mile  to  store  and  postofflce.  Call  on  or  write 
to  me.        J.  A.  B.\rbbr,  Chuluota,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Twenty-five  colonies  df  bees,  all  good 
strong  swarms  in  new  hives,  with  straight  combs;  will 
sell  cheap.  Jos.  Baldwin,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— .500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1,500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other 
business.  If  I  do  not  sell,  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run 
them  next  season.    W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 


For  Sale.— Two  apiaries— one  of  100  stands  of  bees 
close  to  Pomona,  Cal.,  and  the  other  containing  1,50 
stands  near  Etiwanda,  Cal.  Will  sell  both  or  either 
one.    For  particulars  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

M.  R.  KUEHNB,  173  White  Ave.,  Pomona.  Cal. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Choice  poultry.    Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — Early  American  and  foreign  books  o» 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
nies bees.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write  if  in- 
terested. Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Australasian    readers    to    know    that 
Root's  publications.  Root's  strain  of  Italian  bees,  and 
Root's  world-famed  goods  are  all    obtainable  from 
H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  Queensland.  Australia. 


WANTED. — To  exchange  a  6x9  Victor  improved 
hand-lever  self-inking  printing-press,  almost  new: 
type,  etc.,  three-fourths  value,  for  extracted  honey, 
books,  tools,  etc.,  or  offers. 

W.  H.  GARDNER,  Roxabell,  Ohio.    R.  R. 
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Wanted.— Some  .seed  of  the   catclaw  mesquite  of 
Arizona.    For  particulars,  addres.s 

William  L.  Ro.se,  Box  34.  Newhall,  Calif. 

Wanted. -Small    sample  of   good  honey   vinegar 
with  price  on  one  gallon  mother.   Will  pay  good  price. 
ViNEMONT  Apiary,  Marshfield  Hills.  Mass, 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted,— Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  Ills. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  ext'd  honey.  State  kind  and 
lowest  price.    Chas.  Koeppen,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted.— Fancy  white-clover  comb  honey.  Write 
us.       Indianapolis  Dairy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wanted.- Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantitv. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicag-o.  111. 

Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted. — 20.000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.- Comb  and  extracted  honey.  Must  guar- 
antee pure  and  of  best  quality.  State  price  and  how 
put  up.    Cash  paid.  C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Wanted. — No.  l  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros.. 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.— Immediately,  honey  in  large  and  small 
lots  for  spot  cash.  Only  dealer  in  Utah  selling  Root's 
goods  at  factory  prices.    Write  us. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted.— Honey,  steadily  from  September  1  to 
April  1.  Prices  given  on  application.  Suggestions 
and  advice  about  packing  and  shipping  honey  cheer- 
fully given  from  long  experience,  close  study,  and 
observation.  H,  R.  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale. 
kegs,  at  6c. 


-Buckwheat  honey,  extracted,  in  160-lb. 
iRA  Wilson,  Ovid,  N,  Y. 


For  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.- 3.'50,000  pounds  California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Merger,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 10,000  lbs.  of  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  at  8c  per  lb.  for  clover  and  7o  for  buckwheat, 
in  60-lb.  cans.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Mill  St..  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Light  extracted  honey,  good  quality; 
two  60-lb.  cans.  8%c  per  lb.,  barrel  at  7^c;  amber,  60- 
lb.  cans  at  "Ysc.  barrel  at  6c;  sample,  10c.  We  pay  29c 
for  beeswax.       I.  J.  Stringham,  10,5  Park  PI.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Several  hundred  cases  of  60-pound  cans 
(two  in  a  case);  fine  bright  ones,  good  as  new.  Ten 
cases,  $4.00;  100  cases,  $35.00. 

J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons,  HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— Three  td*is  comb  honey,  white,  at  $3..50 
per  case,  glass  front,  24  sections  to  case;  amber  and 
buckwheat,  $2.75  per  case;  unfinished  sections,  $10.00 
per  100.    All  honey  well  ripened. 

Quirin-The-Quben-Breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— 600  lbs.  of  white-clover  honey.  Ex- 
tracted from  all  sealed  new  combs;  60-lb.  square  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  here,  $5  00.    Sample,  5  cts. 

B.  HoLLENBACK,  Spring  Hill,  Kansas. 

For  Sale.— 800  lbs.  ext'd  clover  and  basswood  hon- 
ey in  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  a  case)  at  $10.00  a  case,  f .  o.  b.  here. 
Sample,  5  cts.      R.  H.  Bailey,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  locust 
honey,  in  20-lb.  no-drip  cases.  Fancy,  1.5c;  No.  1,  13c.; 
f.  o.  b.    Nice  article.     H.  W.  Bass.  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  extracted  honey;  6000  lbs.; 
not  extracted  until  the  combs  were  all  sealed — ripe, 
rich,  and  thick;  60-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  6  cts. 
a  pound.    Sample  sent  upon  request. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  re.iect  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3      "  •■        '•         7..50 

4      "  "        "       10.00 

Cash  in  advance.    Ad's  can  be  changed  only 

in  the  first  issuB   of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


Maplewood  Apiaby.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.  H.  Rba,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,   queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies,        M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo, 

Fob  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  .Supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.    Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St..  Saginaw,  Mich. 

ItaIjIAN  Bees  and  queens — red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott.  Glenwood.  Cass  Co..  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  Dockham,  Box95.Rt.l.  Eagle  Bend, Minn. 

Swabthmore  Apiaries— Golden, Caucasian,  Banat. 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Golden-all-oveb  Italian,  Caucasian,  and  Banat 
races.  Bred  by  Swarthmore  methods  from  best  stock 
in  the  world,  in  three  mating-yards  with  600  twin  mat- 
ing-boxes.      The  Snydeb  Apiabies,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  FOR  Sixty 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

for  Pumping, 

_    CreamSeparator, 

Churn,  Wa-shing   Machine, 

Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc 

iSend  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

Port  Washington.Wls. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 

on  the  AMERICAN 

Manure  Spreader 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 


We  manufncture  and  sell  the  celebrated  Amer- 
ican Manure  Spreader  to  the  consumer  direct 
.from  our  factory— saving  all  thH  middle  profits 
made  by  jobbers  and  dealers.  Theso  profits  are 
left  out  of  consideration  in  the  prices  that  I  want 
to  make  you  direct  from  our  factory  on  an  Ameri- 
can Manure  Spr«-ader. 

This  means  that  you  can  buy  from  our  factory  at 
factory  prices— be  a  Wholesale  Buyer. 

And  that  isn't  olll  We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  cash 
In  adrance. 

We  sell  the  American 
Manure  Spreader 

iV  ■  liberal  time  payments  — 

AN     I  ||M  A  ^^  giving  our  customers  easy 

VII      I   IIIIW  terms    to    pay   for  their 

Spreaders— 1  etting  the 

Spreader  really  pay  for  Itself  as  it  earns  for  you. 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  United  States 
manafacturing  and  selling  Manure  Spreaders 
direct  to  the  user  on  time  and  on  trial  at  low  fac- 
tory prices. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  has  40  per 
cent  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  It  is  hiKh-class  in  every  respect- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  American 
Manure  Sprender  b^-i  ng  the  standard 
Spreader  of  the  world. 


To  prove  all  of  onr  claims  for  the  celebrated 
American  Manure  Spreader,  we  allow  80  days'  trial 
on  every  Spreader  we  sell. 

This  permits  the  customer  to  use  the  Spreader 
on  his  own  farm  for  a  full  month  to  be  satisfifd 
that  it  is  just  as  represented.  If  not  as  repr.sentfd 
it  can  be  returned  to  us.  We  pay  all  freight  both 
ways— trial  being  FREE. 

The  low  price  I  want  to  quote  you  on  an  Ameri- 
can Manure  Spreader  will  be  for  the  Spreader  de- 
livered at  your  station. 

We  Pay  All  Freight 

This  price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  time — this 
price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  trial— and  this 
price  will  be  a  price  that  is  lower  than  dealers  are 
charging  for  Spreaders  that  are  not  nearly  sn  good 
as  the  American.  When  you  examine  all  the  ex- 
clusive features  of  the  American  you  will  agree 
with  me. 
Write  tor  my  price— and  write  for  my  catalogue 
and  booklet.  They  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  Manure 
Spreader  and  givfe  you  a 
lot  of  good  information 
on  the  question  of  ferti- 
lizing—a question  that 
every  farmer  is  i  nterested 
in  and  wants  to  know  all 
about. 

Just  write  me  today  on 
B  postal  card. 

I  will  see  that  you  get 
our  hook  and  my  especial 
price  at  once. 

W.  W.  COLLIER.Gen.  Manager 
AMERICAN   HARROW  CO. 
4641  Hastings  St.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 

the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 

when  they  boiight  an 

Electric  "'^l^ 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  Bttrl  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95    .Qulncy,  III. 


COOKS    WITHOUT    FIRE  !  ! 

Saves  80  per  cent  of  time  and  fuel.  No  odors  norl 
discomfort.  Food  more  nutritious  and  palatable;  can*tl 
burn  or  dry  up.  THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  ACE  I  Wei 
furnish  full  directions  for  making  a  SIS. 00  tireless  I 
stove  out  of  home  materials  and  Include  our  new! 
illustrated  FIRELESS  COOK  BOOK  for  only  S2.00,|| 
or  for  10  cents,  will  send  photo  and  pamphlet  "C  8 
Approved  and  used  by  U.S. Army.         Agents  wanted 

Fireless  Cookstovo  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SE.£ 

THAT  LOOP 


Costs    only 
$l..iO,    prepaid. 
Get  one  and  se 
cure  the   agency 
in     your     locality 
Every    one    buys    it 
Great  opportunity   for 
agents  ea.st  of  Mississippi 
Euver.  One  agent  sold  100  in 
4  days.  Write  for  booklet  B  8 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO., 
4941  Vincennes  Ave.,    Chicago, 


MYERS   LOCK 
STITCH  AWL 

Makes  same  stitch  as  sew- 
ing machine.  Repairs 
shoes,  harness,  carpets, 
awnings,  sails,  gloves, 
'  tt  e  ns  saddles, 
>bes,  comforts  or 
fur  coats.  You 
need  one, your 
n  e  i  g  n  b  o  r 
needs  one 
every 
day. 


FENCE  ^^"f^* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  Wi 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  a* 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  % 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultrj 
fence  it's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  todas 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

£«S  lei      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA^ 
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Hi^tti^a^ 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

Who   cuts   out   and   sends   at   once   this   slip  (or  mentions  this  publication)  with  $1.75 
for   The   Companion   for   the    fifty -two   weeks   of    1907   will   receive 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1906. 
The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers. 
The  Companion's  12-color  Four-Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1907. 

^^a  oon  in  cash  and  many  other  special  awards 

iP  1  K),^Zf\J    JO  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  GET  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Send  for  information.  Announcement  for  1907  and  free  sample  copies  of  the  paper. 


FREE 


m 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  pvit  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  Ithe  very  latest  type,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
We  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  Jaeeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Y 
O 
U 

C 

A 

N 

M 
A 
K 
E 

I 
T 

P 
A 
Y 


By  sending  for  our 
forty-page  catalog. 
It  gives  full  partic- 
ulars about  scores 
of  diiTerent  hive- 
combinations  and 
other  supplies  that 
we  always  keep  in 
stock.      We    have 

handled 

ROOT'S     GOODS 

for   twenty  years. 

They  are  the  best. 

Don't  fail  to  write 

us    about    your 

wants  for  next 

season's  use. 


John  Nebel  &  Son 
Supply  :  Company 

High  Hill,  Missouri 

Montgomery     :     County 


MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally.  /-,     j 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
1  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  hive  installed  a  complete  Weed-Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome  I  have  fitted  up  mv 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading -table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red  clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paving  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Sive  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  wliat  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 


Call  or   Address 


Udo  Toepperwein 


1322    South    Flores  Street 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


Gl^^/^^s   -F^r  Handling  Bo^s 

Something  New.      Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  rrepared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparat  d  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becoming  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleev  s  for  using  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves— long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes — large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 35  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)  as  follows: 

5^  for  cash  with  order  before  December  1st 

4^  for  cash  with  order  before  January  1st  35fc  for  cash  with  order  before  February  1st 

If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.    Falconer    Manufacturing   Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  StocK 

New  Warehouse  Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


INSTEAD  of  having  honey  offered  us 
by  bee-keepers    this   year    we  have 
had    inquiries    from    nearly    every 
quarter    for    good    white    honey.     We 
have    secured  an    unusually  fine  lot  of 

Water-white  Alfalfa  Honey 

packed  in  sixty-pound  cans,  two  iu  a 
case.  We  offer  this  at  the  following 
prices,  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton: 

Two  ()()-lb.  cans      .     .     .     8c  per  lb. 

Ten  (50-lb.  cans  or  more,  7^c  per  lb. 

This  honey  is  giving  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  is  selling  where  we  have  pre- 
viously furnished  white-clover  honey. 

vSamples  on  application. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 

We  are  Allowing  Liberal   Discounts 
on  Bee-supplies  Now. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

566.  567  West  Seventh   Street 
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BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  yovir 
crop  is  ready  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed  same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  every  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalog-os  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahumadores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  base  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  apicul- 
tura  manufacturado  por  la 
celeberrima  casa  de 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

la  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  modi- 
cos  a  los  subag-entes  por  mer- 
cincias  puestas  en  nuestros 
talleres. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

Agente     Generate 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLONIAS, 

142  Faubourg  SAINT   DENIS,  PARIS.     lOrre. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -      RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 
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3;  Bee  -  vSupplies.l 

^   "Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices."   '^ 


If  you  want  to  purchase  bee-supplies,  THE  BEST  MADE,  -4 

order  from  Cincinnati,  as  you  will  save  the  freight  charges  4> 

and  time  it  takes  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  Medina  to  Cin-  "^ 

cinnati.     Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points,  partic-  'W 

ularly  for  the  South.     I  keep  all  the  time  a  large  stock  on  *■ 

hand  and  can  ship  promptly  on  receipt  of  order.         .'         .'  ^ 


nB 


rj? 


A  Special  Discount        -^      -^  t 
j^      j^      jS^     on  Harly  Orders  t 


Will  buy  or  sell    HONEY    extracted  or  comb  'I? 

'^    If  you  have  honey  to  sell  describe  quality  or  mail  sample  with  T 

'^    lowest  price  delivered  Cincinnati.     If  in  need,  state  quality  "^ 

^    and  quantity  wanted  and  we  will  cheerfully  quote  you  prices.  - 


Beeswax  Wanted !  ^ 

We  all  the  time  pay  highest  market  price  on  delivery  of  goods,    j 

■II  I  I  «\^ 

C.  H.  W.  WEBER,  I 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  ^ 

^VareHouse.    Freeman    and     Central     Avenue. 


T  Cincinnati,         -         OHio.  # 
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Dec.  1 


Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fancy.— All  secti  ,ns  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
cell  'he  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  ls>.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
surface  soiled  ortbt  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side surface  of  the  wood  well  scrapQd  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Threa-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
and  sealed.  ,    ,.  ,  .  „       .   ,^ 

No.  S.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section.  ,       ./-    , 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terras  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  ''^Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


New  Yobk.— We  are  having-  a  g-ood  demand  for 
white  comb  honey,  particularly  fancy  .stock,  and  same 
flnd.s  ready  sale  at  1.5  ets.  per  lb.;  13  to  14  for  No.  1 
white.  Receipts  up  to  date  have  been  quite  numer- 
ous, but  we  expect  that  from  now  on  they  will  be 
lijfhter,  as  the  bulk  of  the  comb  honey,  we  believe, 
ha.s  been  marketed.  No.  2,  white,  amber,  and  buck- 
wheat, are  in  fair  demand,  with  sufficient  supplies  to 
meet  the  same.  We  quote  at  from  10  to  12,  according- 
to  quality.  Extracted  honey  is  in  g-ood  demand,  prin- 
cipally California  stock,  and  strictly  white  sage  is  now 
selling-  at  7%  to  8;  li^ht  amber,  7;  amber,  6%.  Ex- 
tracted, near  by,  New  York  State  amber  and  buck- 
wheat at  6  to  634  per  lb.,  with  a  fair  demand.  South- 
ern, in  good  demand  at  55  to  65  cts.  per  tfallon,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  for  good  average  stock;  75  for  fancy. 
Beeswax  finds  ready  sale^at  30. 

HiLDKETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

Nov.  19.  265-267  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


Scr  ENECTADY.— We  report  a  very  active  market, 
with  advancing  prices.  Our  stock  of  both  clover  and 
buckwheat  is  much  reduced,  and  we  would  advise  pro- 
ducers who  still  have  their  honey  on  hand  to  forward 
the  same,  as  the  demand  always  decreases  at  holiday 
season.  We  quote  fancy  clover,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to 
15;  mixed  grades,  13  to  14;  buckwheat,  11  to  12%.  Ex- 
tracted, light,  7  to  "Vs;  dark,  6  to  7. 

Chas.  MacCuli^och, 

Nov.  20.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  exceed- 
ingly small  in  this  market,  with  a  good  demand.  We 
quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15; 
light  amber,  13  to  14;  broken  and  inferior,  less.  Ex- 
tracted, light  amber,  California,  firm  at  7  to  7%;  Span- 
ish needle,  7V2  to  8.  There  is  very  -little  white-clover 
honey  on  this  market;  also  barrel  honey  is  scarce, 
and  (luotable  at  5>2  to  6  for  choice  Southern.  Bees- 
wax, 29  Vi  to  30;:all  impure.°and  inferior,  less. 

R.  Hartman  &:Co., 

Nov.  19.  14  So.JSecond  St.,  St.  Louis.IMo. 


Chicago.— The  market  is  active,  taking  all  that  is 
offered,  at  the  following  prices:  No.  1  to  fancy  white 
comb  honey,  15  to  16;  off  grades.  1  to  2  ct.s.  less;  amber 
grades  are  irregular,  ranging  from  10  to  14;  extracted 
active  at  7  to  8  for  white  and  6  to  7  for  dark  and  amber 
grades,  according  to  quality,  flavor,  and  package.  The 
demand  for  beeswax  is  active  at  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Nov.  19.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

ToIjBDO.—  The  market  on  comb  honey  remains  about 
the  same  as  last  quotations,  but  has  been  coming  in 
much  more  freely,  as  bee-keepers  seem  to  be  very 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  stock.  Fancy  brings,  in  a 
retail  way,  16;  extra  fancy,  17;  No.  1,  15;  buckwheat, 
15.  Extracted  white  clover  in  barrels  brings  7  to  "Yst; 
cans,  the  same.    Beeswax,  26  and  28. 

Nov.  19.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Zanesvillb.  —Little  attention  is  paid  to  distinc- 
tions in  grading  of  honey  either  bought  or  sold  on  this 
market,  but  better  grades  only  are  offered  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Fancy  white  brings  $3.85  to  $4.00  per  24-sec- 
tion  ease,  and  No.  1  about  $3.75.  There  is  a  pretty 
good  demand  for  comb,  and  more  calls  for  extracted 
in  glass  packages.     Beeswax,  27  to  30. 

Nov.  23.  E.  W.  PBrRCE,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Indianapolis.— Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb 
sells  for  16  to  17,  and  demand  is  good;  fancy  amber, 
11  to  12,  with  slow  demand;  No.  1  white,  13  to  14,  de- 
mand not  good.  Best  grades  of  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans  bring  8  to  9.  and  demand  is  good,  but 
higher  prices  will  retard  the  market;  amber  extract- 
ed bringing  6%.  Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at 
$33.00  por  100  lbs.  Walter  S.  Poudbr, 

Nov.  19.  513  Mass,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Atlanta.— The  honey  market  is  quiet  with  us  at 
this  writing.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  IZYi  to  14; 
A  No.  1,  11  to  12>^;  extracted,  white,  7  to  7^;  extract- 
ed, dark,  534  to  6.    Beeswax,  28. 

JUDsoN  Heard  &  Co., 

Nov.  21.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

St.  Paul.— Fancy  No.  1  white-clover  honey,  per  lb., 
15  to  16;  No.  2  white-clover  honey,  per  lb.,  13  to  14;  ex- 
tracted white  clover,  in  60-lb.  cans,  per  lb.,  9  to  10. 
W.  H.  Patton, 

Nov.  22.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Milwaukee— This  market  is  in  good  condition  as 
touching  the  best  qualities  of  honey,  either  comb  or 
extracted.  Values  are  steadily  Arm  at  quotations. 
The  supply  is  only  moderate,  and  receipts  meet  quite 
ready  sale  when  in  good  order  and  quality  pleasing  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  taste.  We  feel  justified  in  ad- 
vising shippers  to  send  forward  their  good  honey,  and 
feel  sure  the  next  60  days  will  show  satisfactory  re- 
sults. We  continue  to  quote  honey  in  cases,  1-lb.  sec- 
tions, fancy,  16  to  17;  1-lb.  sections,  mixed,  15  to  16; 
extracted  in  barrels,  cases,  and  pails,  white,  8  to  8/4; 
ditto  dark,  7  to  8.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Nov.'20.  119:Buffalo:St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  For  Sale.     See  Clasified  Ads.  on  pages  1465— '66. 


BEESNWAX  WANTED 

We  are  paying  29c.  per  lb.   cash^  delivered  here,  f^ 
CHOICE  YELLoW  BEESAVAX 

Send  us  your  shipment  now. 
MONEr  BACK  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51   WALNUT  ST. r  C 
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I    The  Danzenbakei'  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 


WIREFENCEOQn 

48-iii.  stock  fence   X  Jl  ** 
per  rod  only         b  W 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  tteel 
Bpring  wire.  CatalotJiie  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
hKKE.  I'.uy  direct  at  whole- 
sale.   Write  to-day. 

MA!><>.\  !■  J<;.N«  <•:  CO.. 

Uox  8,>,  Lcesbure.  <>• 


CHas.  Israel  (Si  Brothers 

486-4QO   Canal   «t..  New^  YorR 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Ccmmission  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.    Established  1875. 


FOR   SALE. —Extracted    honey,  strictly 
pure,   buckwheat,   6V2C;    clover    mixed, 
7c     In    60-ib.   cans    and    I50-Ib.   kegs. 
This  State  production;  best  flavor. 
H.  R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


COOKS    WITHOUT    FERE  !  ! 

Saves  80  per  cent  ol  time  and  fuel.  No  odors  nor 
discomfort.  Food  more  nutritious  and  palatable;  can't 
burn  or  dry  up.  THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  ACE  I  We 
furnish  full  directions  for  making  a  $16.00  tireless 
stove  out  of  home  materials  and  Include  our  new 
illustrated  FIRELESS  COOK  BOOK  for  only  32.00, 
or  for  10  cents,  will  send  photo  and  pamphlet  "C  8  ' 
Approved  and  used  by  U.S. Army.         Agents  wanted 

Firaless  Cooksiovs  Co.,  Oakland,  Cai. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Pair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST. 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 


We  Send  Direct  from  Factory  to  Buyer   when  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  it. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED. —The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 
Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2..50. 
Bv  mail  add  2.5  cents  for  postage. 
Send  for  circular  giving  fuller  details. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
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New  crop  honey,  comb  and  extracted,  in  any  quantity.  If  you 
have  a  crop  to  dispose  of,  write  us  fully  as  to  quality,  quantity, 
style  of  package,  etc.,  and  you  will  have  our  answer  by  return 
mail.  If  we  should  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  price, 
we  may  arrange  to  handle  your  crop  on  consignment,  feeling  con- 
fident that  we  ca.i  do  you  justice  in  every  respect. 


to  Bee-keepers  whose  crop  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  their 
trade,  various  grades  of  honey.  Let  us  know  your  wants  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  you. 

BEESWAX.     We  are  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  at 
any  time  of  the  year.     Write  us  when  you  have  any  to  sell. 

HiLDRETH   (SI  SEGEUKEN, 

265-267  GreenwicK  St.,  N£Mr  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Advanced    Bee  Culture ! 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  my  life  is  that  of 
writing  an  advertisement  of  Advanced  Bee  Cult- 
TUBB.  Be  as  modest  as  I  can,  it  still  smacks  of  ego- 
tism—sounds like  a  parent  praising  his  own  child.  If 
the  book  had  been  written  by  some  other  man,  the 
writing  of  an  advertisement  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  However,  even  at  the  risk  of  laying  myself  open 
to  ridicule,  of  becoming  a  laughing-stock,  I  am  going 
to  forget  for  once  that  I  am  its  author  and  publisher, 
and  write  as  though  of  another's  work. 

When  18  years  old  I  visited  an  apiary  in  swarming- 
time;  saw  bees  hanging  in  great  golden-brown  clus- 
ters from  the  swaying  boughs  of  the  old  apple-tree; 
saw  the  snowy  white  combs  growing  as  by  magic;  saw 
the  waxen  cells  filled  with  nectar,  and  inhaled  that 
giveetest  of  all  perfumes  —  the  odor  from  a  bee-hive  in 
harvest  time.  I  was  filled  through  and  through  with 
enthusiasm.    Here  was  a  business  that  was  most  truly 

The  Poetry  of  Life. 

I  was  that  day  born  a  bee-keeper.  There  was  no  long- 
er any  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  my  life  occupation. 
I  at  once  began  buying  bee  books  and  journals,  and 
visiting  bee-keepers,  and  studying  the  business  from 
every  possible  standpoint.  It  was  six  years  later  be- 
fore I  was  able  actually  to  engage  in  the  business,  but 
I  then  possessed  as  thorough  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  bee-keeping  as  doese  young  physician  of  medicine 
when  he  begins  to  practice. 
All  this  was  30  odd  years  ago;  and,  .since  then,  I  have 

Run  the  Whole  Gamut 

of  bee-keeping,  time  and  time  again.  I  have  practiced 
all  sorts  of  methods  for  artificial  increase.  I  have 
battled  with  the  difficulties  of  natural  swarming;  I 
have  produced  tons  and  tons  of  comb  honey;  have  tried 
my  hand  at  extracted-honey  production;  I  have  reared 
and  sold  thousands  and  thousands  of  queens;  I  have 
exhibited  bees  and  honey  for  15  consecutive  years  at 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  State  fairs,  I  have  wintered 
bees  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  out  doors  and  in,  in  cellars 
and  buried  in  clamps;  I  have  attended  nearly  all  of 
the  conventions  of  a  National  character; 

Visited  Hundreds  Bee-keepers 

in  their  homes,  scattered  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  I  have  read  all  the  books 
and  journals;  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  publish- 
ed the  Review,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  correspon- 
dence of  bee-keepers  scattered  all  over  this  country; 
in  short.  I  have  been  a  wide-awake,  enthusiastic,  prac- 
tical, actual,  work-a-day,  bread-and-butter  bee-keeper 
all  of  these  years,  making  a  living  for  myself,  wife, 
and  little  ones,  out  of  bees. 
ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  is  the 

Ripened  Fruit 

of  all  these  years  of  varied  experience;  it  is  the 
crowning  effort  of  my  life.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  best 
piece  of  work  that  I  have  ever  done,  or.  perhaps,  ever 
will  do.    It  is  written  from  a  bread-and-butter  stand- 


point. It  teaches  how  to  make  a  living— yes,  more 
than  that, 

Rfiake  Money  out  of  Bees. 

From  all  of  these  sources  I  have  mentioned,  from 
my  own  experience,  and  that  of  Che  men  with  whom  I 
have  associated,  I  have  described  the  most  advanced, 
the  best  methods,  of  keeping  bees  for  pro.nt.  1  begin 
at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  go  through  the  sea- 
son, step  by  step,  touching  briefly  but  clearly  and 
concisely,  upon  all  of  the  most  important  points, 
showing  their  relationship  one  to  the  other,  and  how. 
joined  together,  they  make  a  perfect  whole.  If  I 
could  have  had  this  hook  twenty  years  ago,  and  fol- 
lowed its  teachings,  I  might  now  have 

Been  a  Rich  Man. 

I  say  it  fearlessly,  because  I  /,-now  that  it  is  true,  that 
no  practical  bee-keeper  can  afford  not  to  read  it.  The 
courage,  enthusiasm,  and  inspiration  alone  will  be 
worth  more  to  him  than  the  cost  of  the  book,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  practical  instructions.  Many  a 
man  fails  from  a  lack  of  these  very  useful  qualities, 
and  the  perusal  of  Advanced  Bee  Culture  will  do 
much  to  help  him  in  this  respect. 

One  more  point:  A  dozen  years  ago  I  took  up  pho- 
tography as  a  hobby,  as  a  pastime.  I  have  studied  it 
just  as  you  have  studied  bee-keeping.  I  have  read 
journals  and  books  on  the  subjects,  attended  the  con- 
ventions, etc.  I  have  lugged  a  large  camera  along 
with  me  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
used  it  with  loving  care.  Advanced  Bee  Culture 
contains  the 

Gems  of  this  Collection 

of  all  these  years— a  collection  that  is  simply  unap- 
proachable in  the  line  of  apiculture. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  with  clear  large 
typt ,  on  heavy  enameled  paper.  It  is  bound  in  cloth 
of  a  bluish  drab,  and  the  front  cover  embellished  with 
a  green  vine  of  clover,  a 

Bee  of  Gold 

sipping  nectar  from  the  snowy-white  blossoms  of  the 
clover.    Taken  all  in  all.  it  is  a  beautiful  book. 

If  the  advertising  that  I  have  done  in  the  past  has 
not  convinced  you  that  you  need  the  book,  then  the 
fault  is  in  the  adrertisina:  and,  for  this  once,  I  have 
cut  loose  and  said  just  what  I  think  of  the  book,  just 
as  I  would  of  some  other  book  I  may  never  do  it 
again. 

Price  of  the  book,  $1.20,  or  the  REVIEW  one  year 
and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 


Special   Offer. 


Just  at  present  I  am  offering  all  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  this  year  free  to  all  who  send  $1.00  for  1907.  In 
other  words,  you  can  get  the  Review  for  1906  and  1907, 
and  this  book  for  only  $2  OO:  I  know  of  no  way  in 
which  you  can  get  so  much  helpful,  practical,  valua- 
ble apicultural  information  for  so  little  money. 


w.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  FL'NT,  MICH  CA 


Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

Order 

Root's  -  Goods  -  from  -  ZancsvlHc 


Nine  railroads.  Muskingum  and  Ohio 
River  steamboats,  and  all  express 
companies,  insure  a  saving  of  freight 

and  time Write  now 

for   catalog   and  special   discounts. 


E.  W  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


r^  Let  Us  Send  You  ^^ 

Our  Book. 

abont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lotof  money —the 

ELECTRIC   STEEL    WHEELS 

and  the 

ELEOTREG    HANDY    WAGON. 

By  every  test,  tliey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  s.ild.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  ol  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.     i  atalogue  free, 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95      Quincy,  Ills. 
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On  a 


Line 


to  all  points   in   the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  are  allow- 
ing a  four  per  cent  cash  discount  during 
December.     Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 


DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy.  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  head(iuarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepei's'  supplies    always    in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIX,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


They 


Every  inch  of  our  foundation  is  equal  to 
every  other  inch.  Why  not  secure  your  foun- 
dation now  for  next  season?  On  all  ordtrs  lor 
December  there  is  a  discount  of  4  per  cent. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  Page  with  Our  Readers  and  Advertisers. 


A  GREAT   OPPORTUNITY. 

Last  year  we  had  many  letters  from  adver- 
tisers expressing  regret  that  they  were  not 
able  to  have  their  ad's  inserted  in  our  special 
number  for  De'-.  15.  We  will  again  issue  a 
Christmas  number,  which  will,  in  several 
ways,  exceed  that  of  1905.  The  greatly  in- 
creased circulation  and  interest  taken  by  our 
subscribers  in  this  number  makes  it  of  un- 
usual advertising  value.  Our  old  rates,  based 
on  20,000  circulation,  will  remain  in  force. 
Send  in  copjr  for  new  or  additional  space  at 
once. 


One  of  the  most  welcome  farm  papers  received  at 
our  office  is  the  old  Farm  Journal.  This  magazine 
seems  to  have  the  personality  of  some  dear  farmer 
friend  who  speaks  the  plain  simple  truth,  and  whose 
advice  is  always  heeded.  We  wish  our  readers  would 
look  over  the  ad.  found  on  page  1536.  Some  very  at- 
tractive offers  are  made.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Farm  Journal.  Gleanings  assures  you  that  there 
v.'ill  be  no  disappointment  in  the  receipt  of  the  first 
number,  and  that  every  succeeding  issue  will  become 
more  valued. 


Study  your  own  advertisements  more  and 
your  opponents'  less. — Burba's  Barbs. 


SASH,  DOOR,  AND  MILLWORK  BARGAINS,   WRITE  GOR- 
DON VAN    TINE  &  CO.    FOR    CATALOG,     AND    BUY 
GUARANTEED  BUILDING  MATERIAL  AT  50  PER 
CENT  SAVING— QUALITY  AND  SAFE  DELIV- 
ERY GUARANTEED. 

Gordon  Van  Tine  &  Co.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  are 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  sash,  doors, 
millwork,  and  building  material.  Their  catalog  tells 
all  about  their  own  timber  lands,  thf>ir  own  sawmills, 
their  factories,  their  enormous  capacity,  their  guar- 
antees of  quality  and  safe  delivery,  and  shows  why 
they  save  50  per  cent  over  dealers'  prices,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  They  sell  by  mail  order  only,  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  quality. 

To  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving,  whether  you  are  a 
contractor,  carpenter,  or  individual  user,  or  whether 
you  want  a  $5  or  a  $10  order,  whether  you  are  going  to 
build  a  handsome  home  or  put  storm  windows  in  the 
old  home— first  write  for  the  catalog  to  Gordon  Van 
Tine  &  Co.,  Station  A 83,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


This  catalog  is  so  simple  you  can  order  every  thing 
by  letter  and  save  50  per  cent. 

The  catalog  is  illustrated,  and  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures is  a  set  of  pictures  and  complete  architect's 
plans  for  five  houses  of  moderate  cost,  which  in  itself 
saves  many  a  builder  the  expense  of  having  plans 
drawn. 

In  fact,  the  Gordon  Van  Tine  &  Co.  catalog  is  such 
a  complete  one  that  it  has  become  a  standard  refer- 
ence book  in  thousands  of  country  homes,  to  be  con- 
sulted whenever  any  building  is  to  be  done.  Write 
to-day  and  get  your  order  in  before  i^rices  go  up. 

A  queex-breeder's  opinion. 
The  sux'est  indication  that  a  paper  is  read 
and  appreciated  is  in  the  manner  its  adver- 
tisements are  answered.  That  Gleanings 
pays  its  advertisers  is  forcibly  presented  by 
a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Simmons. 

Gentlemen:— My  ad.  in  Gleanings  has  brought  me 
more  business  than  I  can  attend  to.  It  always  brings 
a  rush  of  orders  with  every  issue.  My  ad.  in  your  pa- 
per brings  us  great  results.  E.  A.  Simmons. 

Grpenville,  Ala.,  Sept.  24. 


WINTER  EGGS. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  subject,  write  the  F.W, 
Mann  Co.,  Milford.  Mass.,  Box  37,  for  their  book  en- 
titled "  Worms  and  Bugs." 


WANT    A    POCKETBOOK?    TOU    CAN     GET    ONE     FREE 
WITH   YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  ON  IT. 

Charles  E.  Ellis,  publisher  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Rural  Home,  offers  to  give  away  .5000  pocketbooks,  as 
explained  in  his  advertisement  on  page  1386  of  Nov.  1 
issue.  His  offer  is  to  send,  on  receipt  of  a  small 
amount,  stated  in  his  announcement,  one  of  the  pock- 
etbooks and  a  year's  subscription  to  his  publication. 
After  the  three  months  have  expired,  if  you  order 
the  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home  discontinued  to 
your  address.  Mr.  Ellis  will  return  the  money  paid 
him;  if  you  like  the  publication  and  ask  him  to  con- 
tinue it,  the  amount  you  have  paid  will  pav  for  a 
year's  subscription;  the  pocketbook  will  be  yours, 
and  you  will  enjoy  a  high-class  rural  monthly  maga- 
zine. The  pocketbook  is  a  very  attractive,  substan- 
tial article  that  looks  like  a  bargain  in  connection 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  the  paper.  Mr.  Ellis  ex- 
plains his  proposition  in  a  straightforward  talk.  It 
is  worth  investigating.  When  writing  him,  be  sure 
to  mention  Gleanings. 


The  October  issue  of  the  American  Wire 
Rope  News  has  reached  our  desk.  It  is  is- 
sued quarteiiy,  and,  we  judge,  is  sent  free. 
At  any  rate,  if  you  are  interested  in  such 
matters  ask  Mr.  F.  Baackes,  Sales  Agent, 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  to  send  you  a  copy.  If  you  mention 
Gleanings  we  are  sure  he  will  do  it. 


ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  flat. 

Classified  columns — bona-fide  exchange  or 
want  ads.—  20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  5^;  if  paid  in 
10  days,  2*. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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JUST  THE  THING  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  USE  OF  HONEY. 

A  SOUVENIR  POSTAL  CARD  IN  FOUR  COLORS 

We  have  secured  a  somewhat  comic  Souvenir  Postal  Card  for  bee-keepers,  print- 
ed in  four  colors  (on  the  same  card) — red,  yellow,  blue,  and  black.  At  the  left  end 
the  following  are  pictured:  An  old-fashioned  straw  bee-hive  with  bees  circling 
around  and  above  it;  a  sad-eyed  bear  with  his  "hands  "  over  his  sweet-loving  heart: 
a  jar  and  a  section  of  honey;  also  a  spoon  with  a  card  attached,  reading,  "Come,  let 
us  spoon  awhile."  At  tHe  bottom  of  the  card,  and  at  the  right,  are  these  words: 
"Eat  thou  honey  because  it  is  good." — Prov.  24: 13.  At  the  left  of  the  bear's  head, 
and  encircled  with  bees,  is  this  sentence:  "I  can  not  BEAR  to  lose  you;"  and  at  the 
top,  and  at  the  right  of  the  bear's  head  and  bees,  is  this  stanza: 

"Oh!  won't  you  BEE  my  HONEY, 
And  cheer  this  lonely  heart  ''. 
For  I  would  hug  you  all  the  time, 
And   we  would   never  part  " 

PRICES,  postpaid:  1  card,  5  cents;  3  for  10  cents  f stamps  or  silver);  10  for  25 
cents;  or  25  for  50  cents.  There  is  a  blank  space  on  the  card  about  3x2^  inches  in 
size  for  writing. 

Or  we  will  send  to  a  new  subsci'iber  10  of  these  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  and  the 
Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  from  the  time  the  order  is  received  to  the  end  of  1907, 
for  only  $1.00.  This  is  a  great  chance  to  get  a  good  trial  order  of  these  Postal  Cards 
and  also  the  only  weekly  bee-paper  in  America.  Or  a  "trial  trip"  of  3  months  and  2 
souvenir  cards  for  20  cents.     Sample  of  the  Bee  Journal  FREE  on  request.     Address 


334  Dearborn  St. 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 


Chicago,  III. 


r 


TouWaDtTbwrreeBook 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques- 
tion is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm  ? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  wc  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers*  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers'  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F86  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 
Write  for  it  today. 

Stromber  d  -Carlson 
Telephone  Mfd-  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  III. 
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[r.  Beemaiij  what  do  you 
get  for  your  money? 

That's  the  question  to  consider  when  buying  your  bee-supplies. 

Simply  because  you  have  bought  from  some  other  firm  for 
years  and  years,  and  because  you  perhaps  think  that  you  are  sat- 
isfied is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  look  around  to  see  if  you 
can't  buy  from  a  better  firm. 

You  don't  know  what  satisfaction  is  until  you  get  it. 

By  a  better  firm  we  mean  a  firm  selling  better  "goods  in  better 
packages,  giving  better  service;  a  firm  who  can  and  will  do  not 
only  better  by  you  than  the  concern  you  have  been  doing  business 
with,  but  who  will  do  the  best  of  them  all. 

"I  bought  fifty  Lewis  hives  from  a  fellow  in  our  town  last  year,  aud  I 
never  saw  nicer,  whiter,  better-fitting  bee-hives  in  all  my  life.     I  have  always 

bought  my  supplies  from so  I  had  no  idea  you  made  such  fine 

goods  until  I  stumbled  on  to  them  by  mistake.    Now  I  want  Lewis  Beeware  and 
nothing  else." 

The  above  is  only  a  sample  of  w^hat  bee-keepers  think  and 
have  to  say  about  Lewis  goods.  Thousands  of  our  customers 
come  to  us  in  just  this  way. 

They  come  to  stay. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  buy  just  five  Lewis  hives 
and  five  hundred  Lewis  sections— even  .less,  if  you  do  not  care  to 
run  that  risk— just  to  see  what  they  are.  We  leave  the  decision 
entirely  with  you.  If  after  getting  a  sample  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  Lewis  goods  are  the  goods  for  you— we  don't  ask 
your  business.     That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
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Fkexch  scientists  have  determined  that 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  larva?  of  the  wax- 
moth  i-an  destroy  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 
Whether  any  practical  use  can  be  made  of 
this  interesting  fact  is  doubtful. 

Cellared  bees  Nov.  19.  Sorry  to  say 
they  had  no  flight  after  Nov.  9.  [We  have 
not  yet  put  our  bees  in  the  cellar,  and  it  prob- 
ably will  be  the  first  of  December  laefore 
they  go  in — a  difference  in  locality. — Ed.] 

Honey  selling  in  Great  Britain  at  48  cts., 
p.  1418.  Shouldn't  those  figures  be  doubled 
or  halved,  or  something?  [No.  If  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  the  price  at  which  the 
best  grades  of  coml)  honey  sell  for  in  Eng- 
land is  48  cents,  or  2  shillings. — Ed.] 

Editor  Hill  expresses  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er I  know  enough  to  know  that  Cuba  will 
not  Ije  annexed.  Rather  unkind  to  awaken 
doubts  as  to  one  of  the  few  things  I  thought 
I  knew.  But  say,  Harry,  didn't  Uncle  Sam- 
uel promise  that  Cuba  shouldn't  be  annexed, 
and  isn't  Uncle  Samuel  a  man  of  his  word? 

Empty  combs  need  more  care  to  protect 
them  against  the  ravages  of  mice  than  combs 
containing  honey.  I  said  that  once  to  an  ex- 
perienced bee-keeper,  and  the  reply  was, 
•'No,  indeed:  they  prefer  the  combs  with 
honey  every  time."  That's  just  it.  Give 
them  combs  with  hcmey  and  they  will  eat  the 
honey,  chewing  the  combs  very  little:  where- 
as if  "no  honey  is  present  pretty  much  all  the 
combs  will  be  chewed  up  into  little  bits.  The 
value    of   the    honey  they  consume   is  much 


less  than  that  of  the  combs  they  will  destroy 
if  no  honey  is  present. 

Dr.  Bruennich  declares  the  view  of  Rei- 
denbach,  that  formic  acid  is  developed  in 
brood-cells,  utterly  untenable.  Planta's  care- 
fully conducted  investigations  clearly  show 
its  origin  in  the  blood.  One  fact  that  "knocks 
out  Reideubach  is  that  no  acid  is  found  in 
nectar  in  the  flowers,  but  it  is  found  in  nec- 
tar in  the  honey-sac. — Schtveiz.  Bztg. 

Isn't  that  ad.  of  fireless  cook-stove,  p. 
1467,  a  little  strained?  Would  you  call  an 
old  trunk  and  an  armful  of  hay  a  $15.00 
stove?  And  to  be  on  a  level  with  it  I  am 
afraid  that  cook-book  is  rather  small  for 
$2.00.  [No,  not  "strained"  if  the  book  de- 
scribes a  fireless  stove  that  is  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  an  old  trunk  and  a  luindle 
of  hay. — Ed.] 

Major  von  Hruschka,  the  inventor  of  the 
honey-extractor,  born  in  Moravia,  was  an 
oflicer  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Legnano,  It- 
aly. His  leisure  was  occupied  with  bee-keep- 
ing, and  one  day  he  sent  his  little  boy  to  the 
house  with  a  comb  of  honey  on  a  plate  in  a 
hand  basket.  The  boy  whirled  it  about  to 
get  rid  of  robber  bees.  The  lower  side  of 
the  comb  was  emjitied,  and  the  honey-ex- 
tractor was  born.  After  the  peace  of  1866, 
von  Hruschka  left  the  army,  lived  a  while  at 
Dolo,  and  then  at  Venice,  where  he  ran  a 
big  hotel.  This  swamped  him  financially, 
and  in  May,  1888,  he  died  a  poor  man,  foi'- 
gotten  by  most  bee-keepers.  This  little  trib- 
ute is  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  young- 
er members  of  the  fraternity  a  feeling  of 
warm  regard  for  one  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much. 

How  COULD  increasing  the  size  of  bees 
possibly  increase  the  number  of  laying  work- 
ers, p.  1417?  The  largest  hive  bees  i  ever 
knew  any  thing  about  were  those  that  Dr.  J. 
P.  Murdock  had  some  years  ago.  They  made 
woi'ker-cells  that  measureil  4  to  the  inch, 
with    drone-cells    correspondingly    large.     I 
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liiuk  1  :,vul  iiaiui.pli''  i  he'-i.u.l)  to  IMeilina. 
if  laigi-  jsi/e  I'livi'ii  laying  vvoikurd.  ceitaiuly 
luviug  uorkeio  oiiiailii  have  heeu  plentilul  iu 
i.hal  ^LOl•k;  but  if  so,  1  think  Dr.  Murdock 
would  have  rueutioned  it.  The  colony!  had 
showed  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  they  were 
not  a  fair  test.  [1  am  referring  this  to  W. 
K.  Morrison  for  a  n-ply.  It  \vas  he  Avho 
made  the  statement  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  honey-eel !s  would  lesult  in  an  excess  of 
laying  workers. — Eu.] 

A  GOOii  BIT  of  nonsense  about  that  second 
item,  p.  1418 — ''iSo  manufacturer  or  dealer 
desires  to  hold  any  ortice  in  a  honey-produc- 
ers' organization."'  How  do  you  know  that, 
Mr.  Editor?  And  would  it  be  a  capital  of- 
fense if  he  did?  A  worse  bit  of  nonsense  is 
the  iilea  that  a  law  is  needed  to  debar  cer- 
tain classes  from  oflice.  1  don't  think  a  man 
that  can't  hear  should  be  elected  president; 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  pass  a  law  to  that 
effect.  The  National  is  made  up  alrnost  en- 
tirely of  bee-keepers;  and  if  they  don't  want 
to  \(>te  for  a  supply-manufacturer  they  don't 
have  to.  They  are  not  a  lot  of  soft-heads, 
but  a  set  of  bright  men  who  know  what  they 
want,  and  what  they  don't  want,  and  it 
sounds  foolish  to  make  a  law  to  prevent  them 
from  voting  for  a  thing  they  don't  want. 
[The  number  of  supply-dealers  and  manu- 
facturers is  very  small  compared  with  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  honey-pi'oducers  or  bee- 
keepers. While  I  do  not  think  the  dealers 
or  manufacturers  that  have  been  or  may  be 
now  on  the  list  of  officers  have  abused  their 
privileges  while  in  office,  yet  as  a  general 
proposition  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if 
they  were  not  eligible  to  any  official  position. 
—Ed.] 

The  Irish  Bee  Joiirnal,  referring  to  a  Straw, 
p.  1228,  thinks  it  was  not  changing  to  a  light- 
er but  lo  a  cleaner  shirt  that  prevented  fur- 
ther stings  —  that  it  might  be  "not  the  color, 
but  the  smell  that  caused  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent stings."  Not  the  least  doubt  that 
bees  are  sensitive  to  odors,  but  that  does  not 
in  the  least  disprove  their  sensitiveness  to 
colors.  It  so  happened  that  the  colored  shirt 
had  just  been  put  on  clean,  and  it  drew  the 
first  sting  —  the  white  shirt  didn't.  Editor 
Digges  "uses  a  black  felt  hat,  and  never  had 
a  sting  in  it."  At  diffei'ent  times  1  have  used 
a  black  felt  hat,  and  had  it  well  peppei-ed 
with  stings.  I've  changed  from  light  to  dark 
clothing  the  same  day,  and  had  more  stings. 
I've  changed  from  dark  to  light,  and  had 
less  or  no  stings.  I've  worn  dark  clothes  and 
my  assistant  light  ones — I  was  stung  severe- 
ly and  she  wasn't.  These  things,  happening 
not  once,  but  a  whole  lot  of  times,  through 
a  whole  lot  of  years,  furnish  "a  whole  lot  of 
positive  proofs  "  that  are  at  least  satisfactory 
enough  to  me  to  make  me  prefer  not  only 
light  but  white  clothing. 

My  assistant  adds  the  following  sugges- 
tions: There  can  certainly  be  no  odor  to  the 
black  glass  head  of  a  hat-pin,  and  yet  it  has 
been  funny  to  see  at  least  a  dozen  bees  at  a 
time  dabbing  viciously  at  it,  following  it  for 
half  a  day.  When  Huber  Root  was  hei'e  he 
visited  the  apiary,  with  a  black  felt  hat  on. 


In  a  very  short  time  it  vvas  literal! ij  tlecorat- 
ed  with  stings.  Huber  was  very  much  in- 
lerestetl,  and.  t<>  make  sure  that  it  was  the 
c(;lor  and  not  the  felt  that  vvas  the  trouble, 
he  went  to  the  house  and  donned  a  gray  felt 
hat,  and  came  back.  Not  a  sting  did  he  get. 
He  carried  that  l)lack  hat,  with  the  stings  in 
it.  home,  to  convince  Ernest.  [Huber  re- 
ported this  incident  to  me  at  the  time,  show- 
ing the  hat  in  evidence.  "There  has  been  so 
much  proof  adduced  on  this  point  that  I  do 
not  see  how  the  fact  can  be  questioned. — Etj.  J 

Rai^ph  I.  Hale  had  a  thousand  acres  of 
clover  in  full  bloom  within  five  miles,  yet  no 
surplus,  and  wants  to  charge  the  failure  to 
an  insect,  p.  1445.  I  had  pei'haps  as  much 
clover  here,  anti  certainly  as  much  failure, 
but  I  don't  charge  the  failure  to  any  insect. 
The  clover  blooms  and  blooms  and  blooms, 
all  right  in  appearance,  but  the  bees  just 
don't  get  any  honey.  Seasons  of  this  kind 
occur  with  painful  frequency,  and  I  wish 
somebody  could  tell  us  what  the  trouble  is. 
[Is  it  true  that  these  off  seasons  of  clover 
are  coming  with  more  painful  frequency 
than  formerly?  Is  it  not  rather  true  that 
there  is  less  of  clover  owing  to  intensive  ag- 
riculture than  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago? 
When  a  season  comes  along  that  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  clovers,  for  secreting  nectar,  the 
very  greatly  decreased  acreage  makes  the 
shortage  much  more  pronounced.  There  is 
less  pasturage  for  cattle  and  consequently 
less  clover  for  bees.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
was  comparatively  little  beef  raised  in  the 
West;  but  now  a  great  deal  of  western  beef 
is  shipped  in.  While  our  population  has  in- 
creased, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  actual 
figures  would  show  that  we  have  less  of 
pasturage  for  cattle  per  1000  population  than 
we  had  before  irrigation  was  opened  up  in 
the  West.  If  that  be  true  we  have  less  clo- 
ver; but  that  is  not  all — we  have  more  bees 
and  bee-keepers  for  that  same  population. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  nature  has 
changed  in  any  way  during  the  last  tw^enty 
years  in  the  amount  of  nectar  secured  from 
clover  for  a  given  acreage?  Is  it  not  rather 
true  that  there  is  less  of  that  acreage,  and 
hence  a  noticeable  shortage — a  shortage  that 
would  not  have  been  apparent  when  there 
was  a  larger  acreage  of  clover? 
I  ^Precisely  the  same  condition  holds  true  in 
a  locality  now  overstocked  which  formerly 
had  comparatively  few  bees  to  gather  the 
nectar.  Bee-keepers  in  the  great  West  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  infiux  of  Eastern  bee- 
keepers into  their  territory,  and  the  result 
is  they  have  every  now  and  then  poor  sea- 
sons— something  they  never  knew  of  years 
ago.  It  is  not  that  nature  is  less  lavish  than 
she  used  to  be  in  seci-eting  nectar,  but,  rather, 
that  there  are  either  too  many  bees  for  the 
pasturage,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  too  lit- 
tle pasturage  for  the  same  number  of  bees 
that,  twenty  years  ago,  gathered  a  good 
crop  of  honey.  When  we  remember  that 
nature  during  centuries  makes  no  noticeable 
changes  in  the  character  of  its  species,  we 
are  almost  forced  to  conclude  that  clover  per 
head  yields  as  much  nectar  as  ever. — Ed.] 
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Our  last  issue  was  a  little  late,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  preparing  to  move  into 
our  new  quarters.  Some  paper  that  we  had 
ordered  for  our  new  press  had  not  arrived. 


a 
lied 


OcK  Christmas  number  is  going  to  be 
beauty.  The  entire  number  will  be  issm 
from  our  new  publishing  house,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  will  be  printed  on  our  mam- 
moth new  press.  Of  its  kind  it  is  within  two 
sizes  of  being  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
that  is  built.  Ttis  will  enable  us  to  triple 
our  output. 

In  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bee-keep- 
er is  a  notice  of  a  eucalyptus  which  is  claim- 
ed to  be  hardy.  As  it  grows  naturally  on 
the  mountain-tops  of  Tasmania  there  is  some 
chance  of  this  being  so.  It  grows  only  as  a 
shrub,  and  Howers  very  young.  Our  bee- 
keepers in  the  Gulf  States  ought  to  investi- 
gate this  pi-oposition.  as  such  a  bush  is  like- 
ly to  be  popular.  It  might  grow  also  in 
]Slorth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas. 


The  Rev.  Paul  Schoufeld,  who  was  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Teutschel,  Germany,  for  42 
years,  and  one  of  the  brightest  bee-keepers 
this  world  has  ever  produced,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Lieguity.  He  was  born  in 
Lower  Silesia.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  chyle  food  and 
royal  jelly.  Practically  all  our  knowledge  as 
to  the  functions  of  the  chyle-stomach  of  the 
bee  we  owe  to  him.  He  was  an  expert  on 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  honey- 
bee—  probably  the  best  we  ever  had.  He 
was  85  years  of  age  when  he  died. 


BEES     FOLLOWING     THEIR     OWNER     TO    HIS 
GRAVE. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  a  news 
item  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  bee-keeper  in  or  near  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  who  recently  died,  was  followed  to  his 
grave  by  his  bees.  The  item  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  state  that,  when  their  owner  died, 
they  became  immediately  very  uneasy,  and 
swarmed  out  and  hung  around  the  trees  in 
the  cemetery.  Quite  a  number  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  asked  what  th'is  all  meant.  It 
does  not  mean  any  thing.  The  weather 
may  have  been  warm  on  the  day  of  the  funer- 
al; and  on  such  days  after  a  cold  spell  bees 
are  likely  to  make  themselves  particularly 
numerous  everywhere.  That  they  swarmed 
out  and  hung  on  the  trees  in  the  cemetery  is 


utter  nonsense.  The  statement  probably 
originatetl  in  the  brain  of  the  reporter,  who 
was  writing  to  till  up  space  and  make  a 
general  sensation. 

HONEYSUCKLE  Al'IARY  AT    MALTABEND,   MO.; 

A  BEE-YARD  CONVENTION  OR  FIELU 

MEETING. 

On  the  front  cover  page  of  this  issue  will 
be  seen  a  very  pretty  apiary  belonging  to  E. 
G.  Guthrey,  at  Maltaliend,  Mo.  This  yard 
contains  something  like  100  colonies,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  is  very  neatly  arranged  and 
especially  fitted  for  the  entertainment  of 
visitors. 

Mr.  Guthi'ey,  the  owner,  is  Vice-president 
of  the  Saline  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Association  — 
an  organization  which  had  a  held  meeting 
at  his  apiary  on  the  14th  of  July  last.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Robert  is  President,  and  M.  E.  Tribble 
is  Secretary.  The  county  association  is  a 
sort  of  club  of  bee-keepers  that  meets  every 
six  or  eight  weeks,  or  at  least  that  was  the 
plan  of  the  organization. 

Apparently  this  journal  is  in  good  favor 
with  the  members  or  the  owner,  for  there  is 
a  tent  at  the  left-hand  corner  with  the  word 
"Gleanings"  across  the  top  of  it.  Then 
there  is  another  tent  or  booth  on  one  side  of 
the  apiary,  where  the  memljers,  after  they 
finish  their  field  woi'k,  can  assemble  and 
discuss  their  work,  and  talk  as  only  a  lot  of 
bee-keepers  can.  On  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  with  only  a  small  gathering  the  dis- 
cussion is  probabljMuformal,  all  taking  part. 
It  is  just  such  free-for-all  conversation  that 
brings  out  valual)le  hints,  and  why?  Be- 
cause evei'ybody  can  and  will  talk. 

Mr.  Guthrie  reports  that  last  year  was  a 
very  poor  one;  but  nevertheless  he  had  one 
colony  of  hybrids  that  stored  3>9  lbs.  of  drst- 
class  extracted  honey  on  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. 

The  Saline  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Association 
has  worked  up  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  on  bees — so  much  so  that  it  re- 
cently entertained  the  Missouri  State  Bee- 
keepers" Association  at  Marshall,  the  county- 
seat  of  Saline  County,  about  ten  miles  from 
where  Maltabend  is  located.  The  effect  of 
these  field  meetings  at  Mr.  Guthrey's  yard, 
which  many  have  attended,  has  been  such 
that  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
State  Association.  The  members  report  that 
they  were  highly  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
ment that  they  received  from  their  hosts. 

Among  the  subjects  were  foul-brood  in- 
spectors, queen-rearing,  uniting  weak  colo- 
nies, foul-brood  lavvs,  etc.  There  was  a  tine 
display  of  honey,  beeswax,  and  bees  in  an 
observatory  hive. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  J.  W. 
Rouse,  President,  Mexico;  E.  G.  Guthrie, 
Vice-president,  Maltabend;  Robert  A.  Hole- 
camp,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  H.  is  a  director  in  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  an  enthusiast  on 
bees. 

Gleanings  will  be  glad  to  encourage  any 
of  these  field  meetings,  as  it  believes  that 
discussion    accompanied  with   field   demon- 
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stration  is  a  most  effective  way  of  dissemi- 
natiug  information.  To  know  how  to  do  a 
thing  theoretically  can  not  be  compared  to 
seeing  the  thing  done  practically.  What 
one  sees  he  remembers,  while  what  he  i-eads 
or  is  told  he  may  forget. 


THE  37th  annual    CONVENTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  BEE-KEEl'EKS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  at  San  Antonio,  Nov.  8,  9, 
and  10,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic ever  held.  The  General  Manag- 
er's report  showed  an  excellent  financial 
condition  and  a  good  healthy  state  of  affairs 
all  around.  It  is  dcjubtful  whether  the  Na- 
tional ever  held  a  meeting  where  more  actu- 
al good  was  accomplished  for  the  bee-keepers 
of  this  land. 

It  will  be  impossible,  because  of  lack  of 
space,  to  give  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
this  big  meeting;  but  a  few  of  the  good 
things  accomplished  can  be  mentioned.  Few- 
er papers  were  read  this  year  than  last,  for 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  program  commit- 
tee to  have  more  of  the  (luestion-box  so  that 
all  could  have  a  part. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  ques- 
tions submitted  was  that  concerning  freight 
rates  for  honey.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  these 
rates  on  comb  honey  are  very  unreasonable; 
and  that  if  proper  steps  were  taken  the  class- 
ification could  be  so  cluiuged  as  to  be  of  un- 
told benefit  to  every  shipper  of  honey.  It 
was  decided  that  a  couuuitLee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  railroad  classifi- 
cation committees  for  the  purpose  of  bi'ing- 
ing  up  this  matter  and  getting  some  reduc- 
tion so  that  comb  honey  woukl  not  have  to 
be  shipped  always  at  first-class  rates. 

In  order  to  get  this  in  proper  form  the 
whole  question  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
resolution  committee  who  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We,  the  committee  on  resolutions,  recommend  that 
the  following-  resolution  be  passed  b.v  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association  in  convention  assembled: 

liesolved.  That  a  committee  ot  three  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  of  which  the  General  Manager  shall  be 
one  and  be  its  chairman,  tor  the  purpose  ot  securing' 
more  favorable  freight  rates  on  the  products  of  the 
apiary,  namely,  honey,  bees,  and  beeswax;  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  pass  a  resolution 
authorizing  and  directing  the  General  Manager  of  our 
Association  to  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  committee,  and  such 
expenses  as  may  be  Incurred  in  bringing  before  the 
railroad  officials  such  articles  as  may  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  packages  on  whch  resolutions  are 
desired. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Since  General  Manager  France  is  chairman 
of  this  committee,  all  the  members  can  be 
very  sure  that  there  will  be  "something  do- 
ing," and  that  the  work  will  not  be  delayed 
or  hindered.  The  other  two  members  ap- 
pointed were  Robert  A.  Holecamp,  of  Saint 
Louis,  and  Fred  W.  Muth.  of  Cincinnati — 
both  strong  men  who  will  do  their  best. 

There  is  another  thing  of  great  importance 
that  should  be  mentioned  hei-e.  General 
Manager  France  said  that  for  some  time  he 
had  been  working  on  a  scheme  for  a  nation- 


al honey-label,  and  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  a  quantity  of  the  labels  printed  so  that 
any  one  might  take  one  as  a  sample  to  see 
what  it  is  like.  These  would  be  furnished 
at  cost  to  the  members;  and  each  member, 
furthermore,  would  be  provided  with  a  per- 
manent number,  so  that,  no  matter  how  many 
lal)els  he  purchased,  he  would  still  keep  his 
original  numl)er,  which  would  be  printed 
on  the  label.  This,  as  can  l)e  readily  seen, 
will  be  a  guarantee  of  purity. 

All  through  the  convention  the  Texas  jjeo- 
ple  showed  their  true  hospitality.  The  Mex- 
ican banquet  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  fea- 
ture. 

"We-all  sure  liked  it,  and  would  be  right 
glad  to  meet  up  with  you-all  again  some 
time." 

the  inspectors'  INIEETING  AT  SAN  ANTONIO; 
PKELIJIINAKY  HEPOKT. 

The  inspectors'  meeting  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  Nov.  12,  was  a  grand  success.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  consi:sting  of  in- 
spect(jrs  and  many  others  who  had  stayed 
over  after  the  National  convention  to  learn 
what  they  could. 

Dr.  G.  F.  White,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gave  a  very  interesting  ad- 
tlress  on  the  bacteria  of  bee-diseases,  show- 
ing the  methods  pursued  in  making  cul- 
tures of  all  the  bacteria  in  the  juices  of  lar- 
vae, and  studying  those  which  were  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  point  was 
brought  out  that  the  microscope  alone  can 
not  be  relied  upon. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Fhillips  showed  that  there  were 
evidently  two  distinct  brood  diseases  In  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  America,  resembling  each 
other  very  closely.  These  are  commonly 
known  as  foul  brood  and  black  brood,  but 
should  more  properly  be  called  American 
foul  bro(Kl  and  European  foul  brood. 

A  discussion  of  the  practical  methods  for 
curing  these  diseases  fcjUowed,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  different  States  was 
also  taken  up. 

We  expect  to  publish  a  full  official  report 
of  this  meeting  later,  and  it  will  be  well 
worth  the  close  attention  of  every  reader. 

"bee-keeping  FOU  BEGINNERS,"  BY  WALTER 

chitty,  f.  s.  sc. 
This  little  book  has  been  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the  English 
board  of  education,  being  primarily  intend- 
ed for  use  in  "board"  or  what  we  would 
term  public  schools.  From  what  we  can  see, 
the  book  will  fulfill  its  mission  to  the  letter, 
as  the  matter  is  excellent,  clearly  written, 
well  printed,  well  illustrated,  and  the  book 
itself  well  bound.  It  is,  therefore,  excellent- 
ly adapted  to  use  in  schools;  but  we  opine  it 
will  also  be  found  very  useful  to  amateur  be- 
ginners who  warit  a  very  simple  book  to  start 
with.  Mr.  C'hitty  has  long  l)een  known  as  a 
practical  l)ee-keeper,  and,  what  is  pleasant 
to  record,  eviilently  apj^reciates  old  Father 
Langstroth  at  his  real  vakte.  This  may  be 
mentioned  l)ecause  some  English  writers 
seem  desirous  of  robbing  Langstroth  of  his 
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rights  as  the  inventor  of  jyractical  movable- 
frame  hives.  Some  of  the  iUustrations  of 
hives  ai-e  exc^ellent,  particularly  that  of  the 
"Holborn,"  which  is  evidently  an  up-to-date 
home  for  a  hive  of  bees.  In  this  country  we 
have  long  since  discarded  the  straw  hive, 
and  it  seems  strange  to  find  it  referred  to  in 
a  work  of  this  kind;  but  this  is  pro])ably  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
may  love  old-fashioned  things  even  when 
they  are  bad.  It  is  recommended  because 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  a  Scotch  bee-keeper,  made  $480 
in  one  year  with  it;  but  some  men  in  this  coun- 
try have  cleared  $8000  in  a  season  with  wood- 
en hives,  and  quite  possibly  some  have  ex- 
ceeded this,  selling  the  honey,  too,  at  half 
the  price  it  would  sell  for  in'  England.  In 
the  matter  of  foundation,  frames,  sections, 
etc.,  this  book  is  right  up  with  the  times,  how- 
ever. 

A  school-book  on  bee-keeping  would  be  a 
novelty  in  this  country;  but  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  bee-keeping  should  not  become  a 
school-subject  ii^  many  parts  of  this  country, 
where  bee-keeping  is  not  well  developed. 
This  book  shows  our  English  friends  are  not 
slow  on  the  subject  of  sound  education  for 
the  rural  population.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  old  reliable  firm  of  Kegan  Paul, 
Triibner,  French  &  Co.,  London. 


"vthat's   the  use   of  knowin'  so  much, 

WHEN   so   MUCH   YOU  KNOW  AIN'T  SO?" 

Mk.  S.  J.  Griggs,  of  the  Griggs  Brothers, 
Toledo,  the  honey  merchants  of  that  city, 
visited  ns  recently.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Hepburn 
pure-food  law  on  the  honey  business. 

"Decidedly  beneficial,"  he  said.  Prices, 
in  his  opinion,  would  seek  a  higher  level  than 
they  had  ever  obtained  before.  The  comb- 
honey  canard  would  not  then  have  anj^  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  stand. 

He  told  a  number  of  amusing  instances  in 
his  experience  in  selling  honey,  of  how  that 
phantom  canard  would  every  now  and  then 
be  thrown  up  in  his  face.  Once  when  he 
was  making  a  demonstration  at  one  of  the 
bee  and  poultry  shows,  an  old  lady  came  iip, 
looked  over  his  nice  comb  honey,  and  nod- 
ded very  wisely,  saying,  "All  manufactured." 
Mr.  Griggs  paid  no  attention,  for  he  was 
giving  some  bees  water  through  the  wire 
cloth  of  an  observatory  hive.  A  daughter  of 
the  old  lady  remarked,  looking  at  some  bot- 
tles of  very  nice  extracted  clover  honey, 
"But,  mother,  here  is  some  nice  strained 
honey. ' ' 

"Naw,"  retorted  the  eldei',  "that  is  noth- 
thing  but  sugar-fed  stuff — can't  fool  me." 

Mr.  Griggs  immediately  sided  with  the  old 
lady  in  this  wise: 

"You  are  right,  madam.  Now  just  watch 
me  and  I  will  show  you  just  how  I  do  it. 
See,  I  am  pouring  the  stuff  on  the  top  of 
these  bees.  Now  if  you  will  wait  a  minute, 
you  will  see  it  come  out  of  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  right  into  this  dish. 

"But  say,  madam,"  he  added,  "how  do 
you  know  comb  honey  is  manufactured?  " 


"Oh!  "she  retorted  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
"I  have  eaten  too  much  of  it  to  be  fooled.  I 
know  it  when  I  see  it  and  taste.  Can't  fool 
???c." 

Mr.  Griggs  was  all  but  squelched,  for  he 
knew  that  a  woman  convinced  against  her 
will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still.  He  made, 
however,  one  more  attempt: 

"You  do,  eh?  Say,  my  dear  lady,"  he 
said,  growing  serious,  "if  you  will  prove 
that  there  is  one  pound  of  manufactured  hon- 
ey on  the  market,  1  will  see  to  it  that  you 
will  get  several  thousand  dollars.  The  Na- 
tional Bee-keepers'  Association,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  somethiuCT  like  2000,  and  a  big 
fund  in  its  treasury,  has  offered  over  $1000 
for  pi'oof  of  what  you  are  talking  about;  and, 
what  is  more,  I  know  of  a  big  firm  that  will 
pay  an  equal  sum.  Yes,  my  dear  woman, 
there  is  a  big  pile  of  money  waiting  for  you 
when  you  prove  your  statement." 

"Ahem!"  said  she,  becoming  a  little  bit 
shaken  in  her  faith,  "it  tastes  like  it,  any- 
how." 

"But  it  does  beat  all,"  said  Mr.  Griggs, 
"how  many  people  l)elieve  that  comb  honey 
is  manufactured.  One  of  my  best  customers, 
a  man  who  produces  nothing  but  fancy  and 
No.  1  comb  lioney,  sections  all  scraped,  and 
combs  built  clear  out  to  the  wood,  took  a 
sample  of  these  goods  to  a  grocer  in  a  neigh- 
boring town.  He  displayed  it  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  held  it  up  before  his  would-be  pur- 
chaser. The  man  examined  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  then,  with  a  knowing 
.  smile,  said,  'Yes,  it  is  genuine  manufactured 
comb  honey.  Ileal  bees'  honey  is  not  so  per- 
fect nor  so  clean  and  pretty'  as  this. '  The 
comb-honey  producer  was  too  mad  to  argue 
the  question,  so  he  grabbed  up  his  case  of 
honey  and  ripped  out,  '  You  are  a  good  guess- 
er,  you  are.'  Out  he  went  and  slammed 
the  door. 

"Now,  may  be  that  grocer,"  continued 
Griggs,  "thought  he  had  actually  spotted  a 
man  who  was  putting  out  the  bogus  stuff,  and 
that  the  rascal  admitted  the  fact.  /  woulcl 
have  turned  around  and  argued  the  matter 
with  him  a  little,  and  convinced  him  it  was 
a  mistake,  and  asked  him  to  sample  the  hon- 
ey with  the  view  of  making  him  a  purchaser. 
But  not  so  with  our  gilt-edged  comb-honey 
man.  He  had  no  time  to  fool  with  such  a 
know-it-all  ignoramus." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  an  extra-fine  lot  of 
comb  honey,  clean  and  well  scraped,  combs 
pearly  white,  and  well  tilled  out,  to  some 
people  appear  not  so  honest  as  l^ee-bi-ead  pro- 
polis-daubed honey  from  the  old  farm  of  ye 
olden  days.  These  beautiful  clean  goods 
they  think  mvTst  be  manufactured. 

Moral  No.  1. — "What's  the  use  of  knowin' 
so  much,  when  so  much  you  know  ain't  so?  " 

Moral  No.  2. — What's  the  use  of  scraping 
sections,  and  selling  only  fancy  to  those  who 
know  so  much?  AVhy  not  sell  such  chaps 
bee-bready  chunk  honey?  Let  them  have 
what  they  want,  and  charge  'evi  a  good  round 
price  until  they  know  less,  or,  rather,  know 
more,  about  their  own  business? 
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NEW     ZEALAND  —  A     GOVERNMENT     OF    THE 

PEOPLE  AND  BY  THE  PEOPLE;    WHAT  ITS 

GOVERNAIENT  DOES  FOR  BEE->IEN. 

For  several  years  New  Zealauil  has  been 
attracting  the  "attention  of  the  world  in  a 
commendal)le  way.  It  consists  mainly  of 
two  islands,  in  size  abont  like  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Although  politically  a  ward  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  practically  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  country  as  is  Canada, 
while  geographically  it  is  as  far  from  Eng- 
land as  it  can  be  on  this  globe,  being  180° 
east  or  west  of  London,  and  as  far  south  of 
the  equator  as  that  t^ity  is  north;  so  that, 
while  the  New  Zealanders  stand  quite  par- 
allel with  the  King  of  England,  their  heads 
are  opposite  while  their  soles  come  together 
except  the  trilling  intervention  of  7980  miles 
of  globe  between  them.  In  this  pleasant 
nook  of  the  far  south  some  political  ques- 
tions have  been  solved  as  to  the  proper 
function  of  a  government  in  relation  to  the 
people;  and  in  no  other  place  on  earth  have 
we  a  better  example  of  "  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple,"  than  thei-e.  The  political  boss  has  no 
job  in  New  Zealand;  the  natural  blessings  of 
nature  are  not  made  the  subjects  of  monop- 
oly; the  people  make  their  own  laws,  and 
all  have  an  equal  opportunity. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  that  far-off  land 
is  its  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  what- 
ever modern  science  can  do  to  place  that 
greatest  of  all  industries  on  a  high  and  firm 
footing  has  been  and  is  being  done  there. 
The  agricultural  bulletins  published  in  New 
Zealand  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  may 
be  read  with  interest  liy  all. 

These  reflections  were  called  ovit  by  a  re- 
cent reading  of  Bulletin  No.  5,  on  bee  cul- 
ture, which  industry  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hopkins,  a  man 
who  has  thrown  his  exceptional  energy  and 
ability  into  his  work.  The  bulletin  in  ques- 
tion treats  on  the  following  subjects:  The 
use  of  comb  foundation;  ripening  extracted 
honey;  foul  brood;  the  large  bee-moth;  api- 
culture in  relation  to  agriculture.  I  intend 
to  make  liberal  extracts  from  these  later. 

I  was  about  to  say  more  about  Mr.  Hop- 
kins and  his  work  when  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  the  editor  of  the  \\  aikato 
Times — a  man  who  is  fully  competent  to 
handle  the  siibject,  being  right  on  the  ground, 
and  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  entertains  as 
high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Hopkins  as  I  do.  He 
says: 

bke-kbbping  in  .new  zealand;  what  the  state  is 
doing;  eoul  brood  a  gbeat  drawback. 
New  Zealand  is  a  great  undeveloped  bee  country. 
With  an  area  of  104,000  square  miles,  a  temperate  to 


sub-tropical  climate,  and  most  of  the  land  divided  be- 
tween aj^riculture  and  trrazing,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
parts  of  the  colony  where  honey  production  can  not 
be  profitably  carried  on.  What  little  honey  is  raised 
is  some  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  fetches  the  hi^rh- 
est  prices  in  the  European  markets;  but  the  quantity 
is  so  insijirniticant  that  the  Government  Year  Book 
does  not  mention  it.  The  Agricultural  Department 
has  at  last  awakened  to  these  facts,  and  has  resolved 
to  make  the  industry  a  big  success. 

Early  in  1S)0.5  Mr.  Isaac  Hopkins  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernment Bee  Expert.  A  better  man  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  the  author  of  the  "  Aus- 
tralasian Bee  Manual,"  and  the  pioneer  of  scientific 
bee-keepinjr  in  New  Zealand.  Since  his  appointment 
he  has  visited  almost  every  apiary  in  the  colony,  and 
worried  and  exhorted  the  box-hive  barbarian,  deliv- 
ered many  lectures,  established  the  first  State  apiary, 
prepared  two  departmental  bulletins,  and  helped  to 
start  bee-keepers'  associations.  He  estimates  that, 
within  the  next  few  years,  there  will  be  100,000  prof- 
itable bee-colonies  in  New  Zealand.  These  should 
produce,  even  in  a  poor  season,  over  20,000  tons  of  hon- 
ey, which,  if  exported,  would  return  something  more 
than  $:^00,000;  and  that  should  not  be  the  end,  for  in 
time  Mr.  Hopkins  (and  he  is  a  cautious  man,  prone  to 
understatement)  thinks  the  output  may  be  three  or 
four  times  that  indicated  above.  New  Zealand  alone, 
he  considers,  could  absorb  at  present  600  tons  without 
a  serious  reduction  of  price,  and  nothing  approaching 
that  quantity  is  offered. 

The  industry,  however,  is  growing,  for  the  season 
which  closed  in  March  (New  Zealand  seasons  are  an- 
tipodean) saw  an  increase  in  the  number  of  colonies 
kept,  which,  in  some  districts,  must  have  been  nearly 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lenz,  of  Masterton.  is  probably  the  biggest  bee- 
farmer  in  the  country.  His  output  for  the  season  of 
1903  and  '4  was  20  tons.  The  few  men  who  go  in  for 
scientific  bee-farming  are  generally  quite  up-to-date 
in  their  methods.  They  read  Gleanings  and  other 
journals;  they  import  and  rear  queens,  run  nuclei,  and 
control  swarming.  But  Mr.  Hopkins  found  that,  of  the 
colonies  he  inspected,  16  per  cent  in  the  North  Island 
and  58  per  cent  in  the  comparatively  inclement  ex- 
treme south,  were  housed  in  common  boxes,  and  des- 
tined to  the  yearly  holocaust  of  the  sulphur-pit.  The 
proportion  must  really  be  much  greater,  because  many 
settlers,  whom  the  expert  would  never  hear  of,  have 
a  few  boxes  of  bees  in  their  gardens.  Wild  swarms 
the  progeny  of  the  black  bees  introduced  many  years 
ago,  are  plentiful  in  the  season,  and  the  farmer  thinks 
it  no  trouble  to  take  any  that  come  his  way  and  let 
them  shift  for  themselves  until  he  wants  to  rob  them. 
It  is  these  neglected  colonies  that  are  the  chief  source 
of  foul  brood;  but  when  the  foul-brood  bill  becomes 
law,  as  it  probably  will  this  year,  their  numbers  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  The  bill  will  create  inspectors 
with  power  to  supervise  apiaries  and  enforce  the  de- 
struction or  proper  treatment  of  infected  colonies. 

Foul  brood  is  the  one  great  drawback  to  bee-keep- 
ing in  New  Zealand,  and  bee-keepers  say  that,  if  it  is 
not  suppressed,  it  will  suppress  the  industry.  One 
bee-keeper  who  has  220  effective  colonies  had  to  treat 
30  for  this  disease  during  last  season,  and  his  experi- 
ence is  not  exceptional.  What  is  needed  is  a  means 
of  cutting  off  the  sources  of  infection,  and  that  will 
be  supplied  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  first  State  apiary  is  located  on  the  Government 
Experimental  Farm,  near  Hamilton,  in  the  Waikato 
district.  Two  or  three  others  will  be  established  next 
season.  That  on  the  Ruakura  Farm  began  the  season 
with  33  colonies,  and  increased  them  to  55,  chiefly  by 
artificial  swarming.    Next  season  there  are  to  be  80. 

For  some  time  to  come  the  objects  of  the  State  api- 
ary will  be  educational  rather  than  experimental. 
With  this  view  a  lady  with  English  training,  Miss 
Livesay,  has  been  placed  in  charge,  and  she  hopes  to 
popularize  the  industry  among  the  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters.  The  supervisor,  Mr.  C.  Sinton  Hutchin- 
son, is  one  of  the  best  scientific  bee-keepers  in  the 
country.  The  Langstroth  hive  is  used,  as  is  the  case 
throughout  the  country,  its  general  adoption  being 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hopkins  many  years  ago. 
American  bee  literature,  too,  is  i-ead  far  more  than 
English,  which,  indeed,  is  but  rarely  seen. 

The  bees  at  the  State  Farm  are  hybrids,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  yet  to  improve  the  strain;  but  next  sea- 
son Mr.  Hopkins  will  import  some  of  the  best  Italian 
queens.  There  will  also  be  observatory  hives  and 
probably  a  library. 

The  honey-house,  built  on  Mr.  Hopkins'  plans,  is  of 
timber,  with  iron  roof.  It  is  divided  into  an  extractt 
ing-room  16x14  ft.,  a  store  and  workroom  10x14  ft.    I- 
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is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  an  apiary  of  about 
100  hives.  Two  notable  features  are  the  ripening-  ar- 
rangement and  the  bee-escape  device.  The  tank  for 
ripening  the  honey  is  made  of  iM-inch  timber  lined 
with  tin.  It  is  18  inches  deep,  and  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  having  the  lower  half  of  each  side 
shelving  inward.  The  idea  is  to  expose  a  large  sur- 
face to  the  air.  Each  compartment  holds  1250  lbs.  of 
honey.  Later  on  another  double  tank  will  be  built. 
The  bee-escape,  properly  so  called,  is  not  used,  but  in- 
stead the  windows  are  hung  on  a  pivot  so  that  they 
can  be  revolved. 

When  the  apiarist  sees  the  bees  getting  thick  on  the 
glass  he  swings  it  around,  and  they  are  outside.  It 
will  be  realized  that  good  joining  and  seasoned  timber 
are  necessary  to  make  the  window  beetight,  and  that 
the  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  auto- 
matic. The  building,  without  apparatus,  costs  about 
$200 

The  bee-expert  is  to  have  a  stand  at  the  New  Zea- 
land International  Exhibition,  which  opens  next  No- 
vember at  Christchurch. 

This  last  honey  harvest  in  New  Zealand  has  been 
disappointing.  Mr.  Sinton  Hutchinson  took  only  4i4 
tons  from  his  220  colonies.  He  had  expected  8  tons, 
which  was  a  very  cautious  estimate  for  a  normal  sea- 
son. This  was  in  Waikato,  which  disputes  with 
Hawke's  Bay  the  title  of  being  the  best  honey  district 
in  the  country.  White  clover  is  the  main  forage  in 
those  parts;  and,  though  there  was  plenty  of  bloom,  a 
quite  exceptional  lack  of  New  Zealand's  usual  sun- 
shine was  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  nectar.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  reckons  oh  making  about  $200  a  ton  prof- 
it, selling  on  commission  in  Auckland. 

There  is  a  great  future  before  bee-keeping  in  New 
Zealand,  but  the  people  want  a  lot  of  educating. 

Mr.  Braeher  will  receive  the  thanks  of  all 
for  his  interesting  information. 


MUSCLES. 

Organisms  are  more  interesting  than  inan- 
imate things,  as  the  life  principle  begets  sur- 
prise and  admiration  in  the  student  or  atten- 
tive observer.  The  livelier  the  life,  the 
greater  the  interest;  and  so  animals  are 
more  attractive  to  the  most  of  us  than  are 
plants.  If  I  can  show  that,  in  this  role,  in- 
sects stand  well  to  the  front,  and  l^ees  in  the 
lead  of  insects,  then  surely  I  have  another 
claim  for  bees  in  some  respects  as  the  most 
interesting  of  all  life. 

We  usually  associate  voluntary  motion 
with  muscle:  and  in  the  higher  forms,  as  far 
as  we  usually  observe,  this  is  correct;  yet 
plants  like  the  mimosa,  or  sensitive  plant, 
move  under  the  stimulus  of  the  slightest 
touch;  and  the  lower  plants,  like  the  bacte- 
ria and  diatoms,  are  sprightly  indeed  as  we 
view  them  under  the  microscope,  and  these 
are  surely  without  muscle.  Indeed,  if  we 
study  the  lining  meilibrane  of  our  own  bron- 
chial tubes,  the  lining  of  the  nose,  or  the 
eustachian  tubes  (the  tubes  that  reach  from 
the  throat  to  the  middle  ear),  we  shall  find 
little  cilia,  or  tine  hairs,  that  are  ever  wav- 
ing in  a  manner  that  reminds  us  of  the 
grain-field  as  the  wind  disturbs  its  rest;  yet 
these  cilia  have  no  mus(^les. 


TWO    KINDS     OF    MUSCLES. 

The  mviscles  that  give  rise  to  most  of  the 
motion  that  animals  are  wont  to  exhibit  are 
very  interesting,  and  are  of  special  interest 
to  bee-keepers  who  wish  to  know  all  about 
their  pets  of  the  hive.  There  are  plain  un- 
striated  or  involuntary  muscle  and  the  stri- 
ated or  voluntary  muscle.  Each  minute 
fiber  of  the  first  kind  is  a  single  cell,  elon- 
gate, bulging  in  the  middle,  and  often  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  one  nucleus.  I  may  say 
here  that  a  cell,  typified  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  is  a  simple  mass  of  protoplasm,  often  in 
animals  with  no  cell  wall,  and  possessed  in 
the  central  portion  with  a  nucleus,  a  thicker 
portion,  of  a  different  make-up.  These  cells 
are  microscopic  for  the  most  part;  and  is  it 
not  interesting  that  they  form  most  of  all 
animals  and  plants?  When  we  come,  there- 
fore, to  the  basic  structure,  what  we  are 
really  made  up  of,  animals  and  plants  are 
essentially  alike.  We  may  almost  say,  then, 
that  the  plants  we  so  much  admire  are  our 
brothers;  and  if  this  will  in  any  sense  height- 
en our  love  for  these  gems  of  creation,  then 
we  may  well  claim  them  as  kindred.  Surely 
we  have  a  common  Father,  and  does  not 
this  make  us  kindred  in  very  truth?  The 
white  and  red  blood  discs,  or  corpuscles,  are 
also  cells.  As  I  have  said,  these  fibers  of 
plain  muscle  are  lengthened  cells.  They  are 
the  muscles  of  our  blood-vessels,  of  the  in- 
testines, the  stomach,  and  of  other  involun- 
tary organs,  if  we  except  the  heart.  They 
are  less  easily  excited  to  act  than  are  the 
striped  muscles,  and  less  vehement  in  their 
action  when  excited.  They  seem  to  lack 
the  strength  and  vigor  which  we  note  and 
admire  in  the  striated  muscle. 

STRIPED     MUSCLE. 

The  voluntary  or  striped  muscle,  the  mus- 
cles so  faniiliar  to  us,  and  which  make  up  so 
large  and  so  very  important  a  part  of  our 
food,  ai'e  very  different  from  the  plain  mus- 
cle just  described.  The  fibers  here  are  cyl- 
indrical, each  arising  from  a  single  cell,  and 
may  be  said  to  be,  when  fully  formed,  a  gi- 
ant cell  with  several  nuclei.  Across  these 
fillers  are  lighter  and  darker  lines,  and  so 
they  are  called  striped  or  striated.  As  they 
are  the  actors  in  all  voluntarj'  effort,  they 
are  well  called  voluntary  muscles.  Although 
these  vary  in  strength  in  different  muscles, 
yet  they  are  always  surprisingly  strong. 

Bee-keepers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  insect  muscles,  and  so  the  muscles 
of  our  bees,  are  precisely  the  same  in  struc- 
ture as  are  our  own.  In  kinds,  position, 
structure,  and  function  there  is  a  close  simi- 
larity between  the  muscular  fibei's  of  insects, 
and  so  of  bees,  and  of  our  own.  There  is 
only  one  apparent  difference  in  our  muscles 
and  those  of  all  vertebrate  animals — the  sev- 
eral fibers  that  go  to  make  up  a  muscle  are 
bound  together  by  a  surrounding  membrane 
known  as  fascia,  which  is  not  fovmd  in  in- 
sects. 

Muscles  are  excited  to  act  normally  by 
nerves,  yet  they  may  be  induced  to  act  by 
pinching   them,  by  a(nds,  by  cold,    and    by 
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use  of  electricity.  Indeed,  we  may  remove 
a  muscle  and  excite  it  to  act  at  once,  and  it 
will  act  in  every  way  as  if  it  were  working 
in  the  living  body  as' has  been  its  wont.  In 
fact,  such  a  muscle  may  be  loaded;  and 
when  the  electric  shock  is  given,  the  fibers 
will  contract  or  shorten,  and  the  weight  will 
be  raised  just  as  though  the  muscle  were  in 
the  body.  If  we  galvanize  such  an  isolated 
muscle  we  find  that  a  very  brief  time  elapses 
l)efore  shortening  commences.  It  then  con- 
tracts and  then  relaxes.  Cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, like  frogs,  are  slower  to  act,  and 
warm-blooded  animals  differ.  As  they  show 
greater  vital  activity,  the  muscles  are  more 
quick  to  respond.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  bees  are  among  the  very  highest  in  this 
quickness  to  respond.  We  also  find  that  the 
duration  of  a  single  muscular  contraction 
varies  in  different  animals  with  their  vitali- 
ty. In  the  frog  it  is  twice  as  long  as  in 
riian,  and  in  the  insect  only  /s  ^s  long  as  in 
man.  Thus  we  see  the  insect  measures  up 
well  in  the  perfection  of  its  muscular  organ- 
ism, even  greatly  distancing  man  himself. 

Temperature  also  affects  strength  and  du- 
ration of  contraction.  Too  great  cold  les- 
sens it,  while  heat  also  does  the  same,  and 
also  destroys  the  power  to  act.  A  muscle 
will  raise  a  heavier  weight  after  it  has  work- 
ed a  little.  Both  kinds  of  muscular  fibers, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  show  this  same 
tendency  to  improve  in  power  after  a  little 
exercise.  This  explains  why  we  often  work 
better  after  we  have  exercised  a  little.  The 
work  that  a  muscle  is  capable  of  exerting  is 
35  to  4U  per  cent  of  the  whole  energy  ex- 
pended, which  is  more  than  twice  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  power  engines.  The  human 
muscle  is  luore  than  twice  as  efficient  as  that 
of  the  frog,  of  similar  propoi'tions.  Here, 
again,  our  insect  shines  forth  with  surprising 
superiority,  as  it  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  man. 

TETANUS. 

By  tetanus  is  meant  the  continuous  con- 
traction of  a  muscle,  consequent  upon  many 
rapidly  repeated  stimuli.  Here,  again,  the 
number  of  stimuli  necessary  to  produce  com- 
plete tetanus  varies  with  functional  activity. 
In  the  frog  it  is  but  20  or  30  per  second, 
while  at  the  other  limit,  in  bees,  it  is  300. 
Prolonged  work  exhausts  the  muscle.  Even 
the  isolated  fresh  musi^le  will  recover  with 
rest,  and  the  fatigue  will  l)e  much  slower,  if 
a  little  time,  only  a  very  little,  is  granted 
for  rest  between  each  stimulus.  This  is  a 
practical  point,  and  will  influence  us  to  let 
our  hard-worked  animals  have  short,  fre- 
quent rest-periods. 

From  the  above  we  no  longer  wonder  that 
the  bee  distances  the  railroad  train,  and 
that  the  absconding  swarm  sometimes  shoots 
away  with  such  surprising  swiftness.  The 
bee  has  muscles  of  the  highest  quality,  as  we 
know  by  direct  experiments.  Sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  are  the  preeminent  ani)iial 
functions.  One  of  these  is  phenomenal  in 
its  development  in  the  highest  insects.  Must 
we  say,  then,  that  bees  are  among  the  high- 
est of  animals? 
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NEVER    TOO    LATE    TO     LEAUN;     THE    IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  KNOWING  SOME  OF  THE  SIM- 
PLE FACTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

I  l^elieve  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  who  have  had  only  a  common-school 
education,  and  perhaps  a  very  poor  one  at 
that,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  debarred 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  as  something 
far  above  their  reach.  I  believe,  and  know, 
further,  that  such  thoughts  or  feelings  are  fan- 
cies and  fallacies  that  should  he  met  and  expos- 
ed as  false  and  pernicious  in  perhaps  the  major- 
ity of  cases.  I  know  there  is  something  rather 
forbidding  in  all  of  the  "ologies;"  but  if 
squarely  met  in  a  courageous  way  they  may 
so  far  be  overcome  as  to  yield  us  great  pleas- 
ure. 

In  my  opinion,  no  other  class  of  persons 
engaged  in  rural  pursuits  are  of  more  inquir- 
ing minds  than  are  bee-keepers.  That  they 
should  sit  beneath  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
with  its  branches  bending  low  with  golden 
fruitage,  and  be  unable  either  to  pluck  or 
eat,  seems  indeed  too  bad.  Take,  to  begin 
with,  entomology.  How  intensely  interest- 
ing to  learn  of  the  different  families  of  in- 
sects, how  they  are  classified,  their  food  and 
habits,  their  relation  to  ea(^h  other,  and  our 
relation  to  them  I  How  much  better  to  know 
that  the  dragon-fly,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
"devil's  needle,"  lives  on  Hies,  moscpiitoes, 
etc.,  than  that  it  sews  up  the  eyes  of  our  chil- 
dren! How  much  better  to  be  able  to  tell  an 
ichneumon  fly  from  a  codling-moth  than  to 
smoke  a  clay  pipe?  How  much  better  to  be 
a))le  to  tell  our  friends  from  our  enemies 
among  insects  than  to  listen  to  the  gossip  at 
the  village  store! 

Some  years  ago  my  garden  was  overrun 
with  the  aphis  (plant-louse).  I  tried  to  de- 
stroy them  with  kerosene  emulsion,  as  the 
horticultural  papers  said,  but  they  could  in- 
crease faster  than  I  could  kill.  The  next 
spring  they  started  in  again:  but,  distrusting 
my  ability,  I  found  a  "lady-bird  "  and  placed 
her  among  them,  and  soon  the  aphis  was 
overcome. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  an  epidemic  of 
forest-worms,  and  many  of  our  forests  were 
about  as  bare  in  June  as  Januai-y.  Some 
thought,  and  it  looked  certainly  as  though 
our  basswoods  and  maples  woukl  all  be  kill- 
ed; but  I  found  a  little  ichneumon  tly  at  one 
of  my  yards  of  bees,  and  I  kne\v  the  days  of 
the  worms  were  numbered.  These  little  flies 
had  done  more  than  manj^  regiments  of  men 
could  do,  and  soon  the  worms  were  all  gone. 

If  we  take  botanj'  and  learn  the  various 
parts  of  plants,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
how  classified,  we  may  find  it  moi'e  enjoy- 
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able  for  recreation  than  almost  any  thing 
else.  We  may  have  noticed  how  the  clovers 
—red.  white, "  and  alsike — have  leaves  and 
blossoms  that  are  different  from  other  plants, 
and  we  think  of  them  as  a  family  by  them- 
selves. Then,  perhaps,  we  notice  the  meli- 
lot  and  alfalfa  are  somewhat  like  the  other 
clovers,  and  so  may  be  related  to  them;  and 
then  the  peas  and  beans,  although  so  differ- 
ent, have  some  things  in  common;  while  the 
giant  locust — how  Ike  the  pea  in  leaf  and 
tiower!  and  we  wonder  how  they  can  have 
so  many  things  in  common  and  be  so  differ- 
ent, and  so  unconsciously  we  have  been 
studying  botany  without  knowing  it.  How 
much  better  to  "have  a  text-book,  although  it 
may  be  a  very  elementary  one,  from  which 
we  may  learn  more  in  an  evening  than  in  a 
month  by  ourselves!  Besides  the  pleasure 
of  the  study  of  this  science,  it  has  its  own  re- 
wards. Some  years  ago  I  had  a  plum-tree 
that  bloomed  from  year  to  year,  but  refused 
to  give  me  more  than  a  few  imperfect  speci- 
mens of  fruit.  Suspecting  the  trouble,  the 
next  spring  when  the  tree  was  in  bloom  I 
went  to  another  tree  in  tlower,  of  the  same 
species,  but  a  different  variety,  and  broke  off 
a  branch  and  hung  it  up  in  my  hitherto  bar- 
ren tree.  When  the  sun  came  out  the  bees 
flew,  and  there  wei-e  many  marriages  that 
day;  and  when  the  autumn  came  that  tree 
was  bending  low  beneath  its  bountiful  load 
of  beautiful  Satsume  plums.  And  then  I 
marveled  anew  at  the  dislike  of  nature  to 
the  marriage  of  near  relations. 

The  word  chcmiMrij  reminds  us  at  once 
of  the  chemist  and  his  mysterioiis  laboratory 
and  paraphernalia  of  bottles  and  fluids  and 
big  names:  but  we  need  not  be  frightened. 
We  may  learn  to  know  very  well  the  few 
simple  elements  of  which  our  bodies  are 
•composed,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  all  an- 
imals about  us,  and,  we  might  add,  plants 
too,  withoiit  ever  entering  a  laboratory  or 
taking  a  college  course.  We  may  then  un- 
derstand why  pollen  is  so  necessary  when 
bees  are  rearing  brood  or  why  they  can  sub- 
stitute flower  or  meal  for  pollen.  We  may 
then  easily  guess  why  the  larva  of  the  wax- 
moth  can  grow  if  it  can  get  a  bit  of  pollen 
or  a  dead  bee  or  even  old  dirty  combs,  but 
will  die  if  compelled  to  feed  on  pure  clean 
"wax  alone. 

The  ortlerly  way  the  simple  elements 
unite  to  form  new  compounds  is  a  thousand 
times  more  interesting  than  the  latest  scan- 
dal in  the  daily  press.  

Of  physiology  we  ought  certainly  to  know 
enough  to  be  able  to  care  intelligently  for 
our  own  bodies.  Many  a  men  has  failed  be- 
■cause  he  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
himself — yes,  and  died  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  live.  I  once  knew  an  agricul- 
tural speaker  so  ignorant  of  his  own  anato- 
my that  he  verily  thought  that  what  he  swal- 
lowed went  somehow  on  to  his  lungs  in- 
stead of  into  his  stomach,  and  yet  he  was 
employed  to  go  about  the  country  to  en- 
lighten the  natives  I 

And  so  we  might  speak  of  physics  and 
other  sciences  such  as  geology  and  natural 


history,  and  even  astronomy.  They  ax"e  all 
nuts  that  may  be  cracked  by  patient  hands 
or  heads,  and  their  meats  enjoyed  by  the 
humble  bee-keeper  as  well  as  by  the  learned 
scholar. 

Does  all  that  I  have  outlined  seem  like  an 
idle  fancy  or  mischievous  fallacy?  Does  it 
seem  like'  an  impractical  thing  that  a  man 
in  business  should  be  able  to  give  time  to 
acquii-e  an  elementary  knowledge,  at  least, 
of  the  more  common  sciences,  while  still 
working  for  daily  bread?  I  believe  not. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and 
the  number  who  have  done  it  is  constantly 
increasing.  Only  yesterday  a  lady  was  tell- 
ing me  of  a  man  from  the  slums  of  New 
York  city,  who  has  recently  published  some 
books  that  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, yet  at  thirty  did  not  even  know  his 
lettei's,  and  his  material  wealth  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  greater  than  his 
knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue.  I  refer  to 
Owen  Kildare. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  world  is 
vocal  with  the  praises  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  still  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  begin 
his  scientific  studies  till  past  middle  life, 
while  later  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
great  scientists  of  his  time. 

I  remember  well  one  old  farmer  who  at 
seventy  took  up  the  study  of  Latin,  and  had 
the  pleasure  later  of  reading  his  old  Latin 
authors.  I  admit  that  that  was  l)eginning 
rather  late  in  life,  but  it  shows  what,  with 
good  mental  powers,  may  be  done. 

We  have  all,  I  suppose,  heard  of  Elihu 
Burrett.  who  mastered  the  languages  while 
he  worked  at  the  forge  as  a  common  black- 
smith; and  the  influences  or  movements  that 
he  started  are  still  moving  on  to  bless  the 
world. 

But  I  wanted  to  speak  of  another  man 
whom  1  met  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  by 
the  name  of  Frost.  He  has  sometimes  been 
known  as  the  learned  shoemaker.  I  went 
with  a  friend  to  visit  him  in  his  shop  one 
evening;  and  as  we  were  alone  with  him  he 
told  the  simple  story  of  his  life.  He  said 
that,  at  the  age  of  forty,  owing  to  close  con- 
finement at  the  cobbler's  bench,  he  was  quite 
broken  down  in  health,  and  went  to  New 
York  to  consult  a  specialist  who  gave  him 
no  medicine,  but  advised  him  to  exercise  in 
open  air;  and,  that  there  might  not  be  too 
much  monotony,  he  advised  the  study  of  bot- 
any. He  said  that,  in  six  weeks,  he  was  a 
well  man;  but  so  intense  had  his  interest  be- 
come in  his  studies  that  he  kept  them  up  till 
he  had  exhausted  all  the  text-books  that 
would  help  him  in  this  country.  Then  he 
sent  to  Europe  for  a  valuable  treatise  on  his 
favorite  subject,  only  to  find,  to  his  amaze- 
ment when  he  received  it,  that  it  was  in  Lat- 
in, if  I  remember  rightly.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  book 
that  had  cost  him  so  much,  and  so  began  at 
once  the  study  of  I^atin.  and  was  rewar<1ed 
by  being  able  to  read  his  latest  author.  After 
that  he  said  he  never  inquired  in  what  lan- 
guage a  book  was  printed  if  it  only  contain- 
ed the  information  he  sought.     Later  he  said, 
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he  received  them  in  French  and  German  as 
well  as  Latin.  He  said  he  did  not  tind  it 
difficult  to  learn  to  read  in  the  different  lan- 
guages sufficiently  to  read  the  books  he  had 
bought,  as  he  could  lay  out  on  the  counter 
before  him  the  grammar  and  dictionaries  of 
the  different  languages,  and  study  them  as 
he  had  a  few  minutes'  time  from  his  business. 
At  the  time  I  saw  him  he  was  making  out  a 
catalog  of  the  fiowerless  plants  of  New 
P^ngland,  as  ferns,  mosses,  etc.,  for  Harvard 
University. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  bee-keep- 
ing? It  is  that  our  minds  may  be  broaden- 
ed, our  knowledge  increased,  and  we  be  bet- 
ter fitted  for  our  work.  With  the  same 
amount  of  strength  exerted,  a  sharp  ax  ap- 
plied with  skill  will  do  far  greater  execution 
than  the  dull  ax  in  uncertain  hands.  Then 
the  pleasure  of  wielding  the  ax  is  many  times 
increased. 
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TEN-FRAME  GALLUP  HIVES;   THE  ADVANTAGE 
IN  USING  STANDARD  GOODS. 

"How  deep  the  snow  is  here,  Doolittlel" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Sharp;  we  have  a  good  foot  of 
snow  on  the  ground." 

"Is  not  this  something  unusual  for  this 
time  of  the  year?  To-day  is  only  November 
14th,  I  believe." 

"Yes.  It  is  unusual  to  have  so  much  snow 
so  early  in  the  season.  I  suppose  that  you 
do  not  have  it  thus  in  Indiana? " 

"No,  I  hope  not.  I  have  heard  that  Cen- 
tral New  York  is  a  place  which  gives  hardy 
bees;  but  I  never  thought  you  had  winter  be- 
gin thus  early.  Have  you  the  bees  in  the 
cellar  yet? " 

"No.  The  bees  have  not  had  a  flight  since 
the  25th  of  October,  and  I  was  in  hopes  they 
might  have  one  more  flight  before  they  were 
housed ;  but  I  guess  I  have  missed  it  in  not 
getting  them  in  before  this  snowstorm  of  the 
past  three  days  came  on." 

"But  you  could  get  them  in  now,  could 
you  not? " 

"If  I  am  obliged  to,  yes:  otherwise,  no. 
You  see  that  the  snow  commenced  to  come 
before  it  was  freezing;  then  later  it  com- 
menced to  freeze,  so  the  snow  and  slush  are 
frozen  on  the  hives,  which  makes  a  bad  mess 
when  the  hives  are  set  in  the  cellar,  as  this 
slush  then  thaws  off,  letting  the  water  run 
down  all  over  the  hives,  bottom-boards,  and 
cellar,  thus  placing  the  bees  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  start  with.  I  have  been  caught  this 
way  once  or  twice  before  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  only  once  have  I  had  to 
set  them  in  in  this  condition,  as  it  generally 


warms  up  enough  to  thaw  the  snow  off  the 
hives,  if  nothing  more,  before  winter  really 
sets  in.  But  you  must  have  had  some  pur- 
pose in  coming  down  from  Indiana  (by  let- 
ter) to  see  me." 

' '  Yes.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  in  regard  to  bee-hives." 

"Well,  there  are  bee-hives,  and  then  there 
are  bee-hives." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

"Well,  I  mean  that,  when  I  was  younger 
than  I  am  now,  I  thought  there  was  only  one 
hive  in  the  world  that  was  best  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  bees;  but  now  I  am  not  so  par- 
tial to  any  one  hive." 

"What  hive  was  the  one  of  your  more 
youthful  years  ? ' ' 

"That  hive  was  the  Gallnp.'''' 

"Strange!  That  is  just  the  hive  I  am  us- 
ing, and  that  was  the  hive  my  father  used. 
You  see  that  I  came  up  in  my  father's  foot- 
steps." 

'  •  If  your  father  used  the  Gallup  hive  it  is 
not  so  strange  that  we  have  used  the  same 
hive.  Elisha  Gallup  was  one  of  the  great 
writers  on  bees  during  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  and  he  had  a  large  adherence,  for 
his  articles  always  had  an  attractivenes;}  to 
beginnei's.  Then  Mr.  Gallup's  great  forte 
was,  in  that  he  would  sit  up  nights  to  ans- 
wer the  questions  of  the  merest  beginner, 
one  who  did  not  know  his  first  A  B  C  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  bees,  and  he  would  so  go 
into  the  minutia;  of  the  matter  that  it  would 
be  plain  to  the  one  who  hardly  knew  a  bee 
from  a  wasp.  I  have  a  stack  of  letters  four 
or  five  inches  high  that  came  fi'om  him  while 
trying  to  guide  my  tender  feet  in  the  way  of 
bee-keeping." 

"That  was  vei-y  good  of  him,  I  am  sure. 
But  how  many  frames  should  be  used  in  a 
Gallup  hive  for  the  best  success?" 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
'success.'  If  it  is  bees  and  successful  win- 
tering you  are  after,  then  probably  the  num- 
ber of  frames  Gallup  used  in  his  hives  would 
be  best." 

"What  was  that  numl)er?  " 

"Twelve." 

"But  I  use  only  ten.  What  number  did 
you  use  ? ' ' 

"I  started  out  with  the  regular  Gallup 
hive,  so  of  course  used  twelve.  But  I  soon 
saw  that,  as  a  rule,  the  bees  would  fill  two 
or  three  of  these  frames  solid  with  honey  at 
the  opening  of  the  honey  harvest  from  white 
clover,  so  that  I  was  carrying  from  15  to  17 
pounds  of  white  honey  in  the  hive  from  year 
to  year,  when  this  same  honey  might  go  into 
the  surplus  boxes  and  be  sold  at  a  good  fig- 
ure, thus  giving  me  three  or  four  dollars  for 
each  hive,  if  I  could  manage  to  have  this 
first  white  honey  stored  in  the  boxes,  while 
the  bees  would  winter  just  as  well  on  dark 
honey  stored  in  the  fall  of  the  year." 

"I  see  the  point.  How  did  you  manage  to 
bring  things  where  you  wished  them? " 

"Simply  by  taking  out  three  of  the  twelve 
frames  and  inseiting  dummies  made  of  inch 
lumber,  with  the  top-bar  of  a  frame  tacked 
on  them,  to  take  the  places  of  the  frames." 
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"This  reduced  your  hive  to  nine  frames, 
then?" 

"Yes;  and  T  used  those  nine-frame  Gallup 
hives  for  more  than  25  years;  and  from  such 
hives,  in  the  year  1877, 1  secured  over  BOO  lbs. 
of  section  honey  from  two  colonies,  while  the 
average  of  the  whole  apiary  was  166| 
pounds." 

"Whew!  That  almost  takes  my  breath 
away.  And  what  was  the  selling  price  of 
that  honey? " 

"I  sold  honey  in  those  years  from  35  to  28^ 
cents  per  pound,  drawn  to  my  nearest  city, 
Syracuse,  we  having  a  honey-dealer  there  in 
those  days  who  bought  our  crops  all  through 
this  section." 

"  That  explains  how  you  could  get  three 
to  four  dollars  more  per  colony  by  using  the 
dummies  as  you  just  spoke  of.  When  you 
made  that  statement  I  did  not  see  how  it  was 
done.  But  this  makes  it  plain.  Bee-keeping 
must  have  been  profitable  in  those  days." 

"Yes,  it  certainly  was.  And  one  of  the 
things  that  made  it  so,  besides  the  large 
price,  was  that  the  smallest  box  or  section 
then  used  weighed  2^  pounds,  while  veiy 
many  bee-keepers  used  from  three  to  six 
pound  boxes.  Now  the  largest  sections  used 
weigh  only  a  pound  when  tilled,  so  that  the 
bee-keeper  of  to-day,  when  raising  his  10  to 
15  cent  honey,  has  from  more  than  twice  to 
six  times  the  number  of  boxes  to  scrape, 
crate,  and  get  ready  for  market,  that  he  had 
then.  But  we  are  wandering  from  your 
questions." 

"Yes,  I  knew  we  were;  but  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  of  these  things.  Do  you  think  that 
my  ten  Gallup-frauie  hives  are  about  right 
for  comb-honey  production?  The  white  clo- 
ver is  our  main  honey-plant,  but  we  have 
some  linden  and  jjoplar. " 

"Yes.  They  will  do  very  well.  I  like  the 
idea  of  using  a  hive  sufficiently  large;  and 
then  where  any  queen  keeps  or  has  the  frames 
well  filled  with  brood  at  the  time  the  flow  of 
nectar  begins,  allow  the  whole  number  of 
frames  to  remain,  when  putting  on  the  su- 
pei"s.  And  where  the  queen  is  not  compe- 
tent to  keep  all  full,  I  take  away  all  the 
frames  she  is  not  keeping  up  with  brood, 
and  put  dummies  in  their  places.  In  this 
way  all  hives  are  suited  to  the  laying  capac- 
ity of  the  queens  when  the  supers  are  put  on. 
I  have  had  splendid  work  done  in  the  sec- 
tions by  colonies  which  had  only  six  Gal- 
lup frames  in  the  hive  all  during  the  flow 
from  white  clover  and  basswood." 
'  "But  you  did  not  leave  them  thus  for  win- 
tering?" 

"No.  At  the  end  of  the  white-honey  har- 
vest the  sections  were  taken  off,  the  dum- 
mies taken  out,  and  the  hive  filled  out  with 
frames,  and  in  this  way  the  colonies  gener- 
ally stored  sufficient  stores  from  the  fall  flow 
for  winter.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  sell 
the  larger  part  of  the  white  honey  gathered, 
which  brings  a  better  price  in  market,  while 
the  bees  winter  on  the  dark  honey  (just  as 
good  for  them),  which  would  not  bring  us 
nearly  so  much,  if  we  had  this  for  sale,  and 
allowed  the  bees  to  winter  on  the  white,  as  I 


used  to  do  when  each  hive  was  a  full  twelve 
frame  hive." 

"1  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  and  I 
thank  you  for  these  thoughts.  But  can  I  buy 
the  Gallup  hives  and  supers  on  the  market? 
I  know  the  hive  is  a  back  number,  but  I  like 
it." 

"I  doubt  about  the  Gallup  hive  being  kept 
in  stock  now  by  any  supply-dealer  or  manu- 
facturer; but  you  should  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  them  made  to  order.  The  supply- 
manufacturers  will  till  an  order  for  '  any  old 
thing,'  but  you  will  want  to  tell  them  what 
you  want  a  month  or  so  before  you  wish  to 
use  the  material,  and  then  you  will  have  it, 
just  as  much  to  your  advantage  as  though  it 
were  something  regularly  kept  in  stock." 

"That  is  all,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  in- 
terview." 

"You  are  welcome.  But  before  you  go  I 
wish  to  say  that  there  is  very  little  choice  in 
any  of  the  good  hives  of  to-day;  and  as  you 
grow  older  you  will  come  to  think  as  I  do — 
that  there  is  advantage  enough  in  using  a 
regular  line  of  goods  to  pay  us  for  falling  in- 
to line  with  the  rest.  It  may  surprise  you 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  bees  in  only  three 
or  four  Gallup  hives  now,  and  those  only  as 
relics  of  the  past." 

"Well,  that  is  a  surprise.  What  hive  do 
you  use?" 

"The  ten-frame  Langstroth;  and  after  get- 
ting fully  used  to  it  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
can  produce  just  as  much  comb  honey  with 
it  as  it  was  possible  to  do  with  the  Gallup  in 
its  balmiest  days,  and  that  with  very  much 
less  labor." 


ANNUAL     MEETING     OF    THE     ONTARIO   BEE- 
KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

In  spite  of  the  very  poor  honey  season  the 
opening  session  of  the  association  brought 
about  as  large  an  attendance  as  that  organ- 
ization ever  had  at  that  function.  No  doubt 
the  single  return  railroad  fare  had  much  to 
do  with  this.  The  rate  was  secured  owing 
to  the  meeting  being  in  conjunction  with  the 
fruit,  flower,  and  honey  show,  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Fruit-growers'  and  Veg- 
etable-growers' Associations.  Let  the  wise 
take  a  lesson. 

The  meeting  opened  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
the  York  County  Council  (free  to  us)  at  2  p.m., 
Nov.  7,  Pres.  H.  G.  Sibbald,  Claude,  Ont.,  in 
the  chair.  Delegates  had  numbers,  and  there 
was  a  list  to  identify  speakers. 

In  his  Presidential  address  Mr.  Sibbald 
stated  that,  out  of  the  season's  discourage- 
ments, there  was  this  to  say:  Thev  were  one 
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year  nearer  a  big  honey  crop  than  this  time 
last  year  [laughter].  Prices  had  advanced 
to  something  nearer  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  they  should  remain  nearer  to  what  they 
are  at  present.  Bee-keeping  year  by  year  in 
Ontario  is  getting  to  be  an  occupation  ot 
greater  dignity.  There  would  be  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  the  grant  for  the 
suppression  of  foul  In-ood  would  be  doubled. 
The  act  had  been  changed,  taking  the  power 
to  appoint  inspectors  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
association,  and  resting  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  commit- 
tee had  met  with  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment before  this  act  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Legislature,  and  they  had  been  unanimous 
in  considering  this  advisable.  The  inspector 
or  inspectors  would  also  go  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  department. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Smith,  St.  Thomas,  vice-pi-esi- 
dent,  opened  the  discussion  on  the  president's 
address.  He  said  bee-keeping  in  the  province 
had  made  much  progress  during  the  37  years 
since  the  O.  B.  K.  A.  was  organized,  but  he 
would  like  to  see  much  more.  Many  farmer 
bee-keepers  require  to  be  reached— men  with, 
perhaps,  only  a  few  colonies.  The  proper 
way  is  to  get  them  to  attend  local  and  other 
association  meetings:  those  active  and  get- 
ting in  touch  w^ith  the  life  of  bee-keeping  are 
not  the  ones  to  cut  prices.  By-laws  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  had  for 
their  object  the  encouragement  of  greater  ac- 
tivity in  existing  local  associations,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  organization  of  new 
where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirby,  Ottawa,  an  extensive  bee- 
keeper, spoke  of  the  need  of  greater  activity 
in  local  associations. 

BETTER    QUALITY. 

Messrs.  R.  F.  Holtermann  and  M.  B.  Holmes 
strongly  emphasized  the  need  of  instructing 
all  so  that  we  may  have  a  more  uniform  and 
better  quality  of  honey  put  upon  the  market. 
Mr.  Holmes  advised  any  thing  not  first  class 
to  be  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

COMMITTEE     FOR    ADVISING    AS    TO    PRICES. 

The  association  has  a  committee  which  asks 
for  and  receives  reports  as  to  the  honey  crop 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They  then 
meet,  compare,  and  carefully  go  over  the  in- 
formation in  hand,  and  then  advise  as  to 
what,  in  their  opinion,  the  price  should  be. 
There  was  no  divided  opinion  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  this  committee.  They  ha\e  now 
for  three  or  four  years  done  their  work  well; 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Coiise,  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ation, said  that,  after  acting  on  this  couimit- 
tee  for  years,  he  was  more  and  more  satisfied 
as  to  the  good  work  it  is  doing. 

COMB-HONEY   PRODUCTION. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Bowen,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
brought  this  subject  in  a  paper  before  the 
convention.  The  essential  requisites  are,  a 
good  honey-fiow,  strong  colonies  of  bees,  con- 
venient hives,  and  an  apiarist  who  under- 
stands handling  the  bees  and  hives  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fiow  of  nectar;     Care 


should  be  taken  in  locating  an  apiary.  He 
advocated  good  wintering,  a  good  queen, 
ample  food.  He  used  the  eight-framb  Lang- 
stroth:  but,  if  need  be.  enlarged  this  with  a 
shallow  addition  on  top.  making  it  equal  to 
a  thirteen  Langstroth  brood-chamber.  When 
sections  were  put  on  he  placed  the  comb- 
honey  super  between  these  two  brood-cham- 
bers, removing  the  upper  when  the  bees  were 
nicely  started  in  the  sections. 

For  comlj  honey  the  swarming  impulse  was 
not  the  great  misfortune  some  described  it  to 
be.  He  controlled  it  by  shaking  the  bees  on 
a  hive  containing  five  frames  filled  with  wired 
foundation  or  starters — he  preferred  the  for- 
iijer  —  and  one  frame  of  comb  to  catch  the 
pollen.  If  this  frame  contained  unsealed 
brood  it  did  no  harm.  The  rest  of  the 
hive  was  dummies.  An  empty  brood-cham- 
l3er  was  put  underneath,  and  removed  after 
the  second  or  third  day.  He  shook  all  the 
l^ees  — in  shaking,  giving  the  brood  to  other 
colonies,  and  the  sections  removed  from  the 
old  colony  and  given  to  the  new.  He  pre- 
ferred plain  sections  and  fence  separators. 
There  should  l^e  a  fence  between  the  outside 
section  and  the  wall  of  the  super.  He  al- 
ways used  full  sheets  of  thinnest  foundation 
in  the  sections.  Italian  bees  were  not  as 
good  as  Italian  and  blacks  crossed. 

The  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  Member  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  brief  address  stated  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  bee-keeping;  he  recog- 
nized" its  value  to  other  branches  of  agricul- 
tui-e,  the  value  of  honey  as  a  food,  and  as- 
serted that  bee-keepers  are  not  aggressive 
enough  in  placing  honey  upon  the  tables  of 
the  people  in  general.  '  He  then  referred  to 
the  matter  of  the  inspection  of  apiaries.  The 
Department  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  associa- 
tion, proposing  to  divide  the  province  iiito 
six  parts,  with  six  inspectors  and  a  much  in- 
creased grant.  The  executive  would  be  con- 
sulted in  the  appointments,  but  the  Depart- 
ment would  suggest  that  Mr.  Wm.  McEvoy 
be  retained  in  his  home  district,  and  also  as 
an  advisor  in  case  of  disputes.  Many  spoke, 
all  favoring  an  increased  number  of  inspec- 
tors, and  it  was  found  that  there  was  very 
little  difference  of  opinion  after  all  in  the 
views  expressed. 

Mr.  Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville,  Ont.,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  wintering.  Dryness  of  the 
condition  was  the  keynote,  with  plenty  of 
stores,  and  the  bees  kept  dry,  and  all  else 
apj)eared  to  be  secondary. 

BEE-SMOKERS. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  requisites  of  a  good 
smoker  showed  some  were  in  favor  of  a  large 
smoker  and  others  a  small  one.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Miller  used  one  with  a  bellows  7Xl0i  in., 
and  Ixirrel  to  correspond.  He  held  it  between 
his  knees  when  operating,  and  wanted  noth- 
ing smaller.  The  convention  was  pretty 
w-ell  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  having 
a  strong  connection  between  the  Ijarrel  and 
bellows— a  smoker  with  the  nozzle  slipping 
inside  of  the  barrel  sides  being  pronounced 
especially  weak  in  this  respect 
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"METHOD   OF   USE. 

Light  and  heavy  smoking  was  advocated. 
Pi'obably  a  fair  coudensation  of  the  opinions 
and  arguments  would  be  that,  where  thei'e 
were  Limes  when  a  heavy  volume  of  smoke 
should  l)e  used,  the  objection  to  excessive 
smoke  was  that,  in  robbing  time,  the  robber 
bees  would  lie  thrown  from  their  guard:  in 
the  honey  season  it  would  tend  to  taint  the 
honey,  and  in  queen-clipping  and  hunting 
time  the  bees  would  be  so  disturl)ed  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  the  (lueen 
readily. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  addition  to  previous  remarks, 
mentioned  the  desirability  of  a  rim  riveted 
inside  the  smoker-nozzle  to  keep  in  position 
the  bunch  of  grass  generally  shoved  into  it 
to  prevent  sparks,  etc.,  from  coming  out  with 
the  smoke:  also  a  contrivance  superior  to  a 
hinge  for  attaching  the  nozzle  to  the  barrel. 
This  device  will  be  given  by  photograph  and 
word  description  later. 

Mr.  R.  Lowey  gave  as  the  best  smoker  fuel 
second-growth  pine  bark. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  l3racebi-idge,  advocated  a 
smoker-barrel  large  enough  to  have  grass  at 
both  ends:  he  also  advocated  lighting  the 
smoker  at  the  top  of  the  fuel  instead  of  near- 
est the  source  of  draft. 

ELECTION  OF   OFFICERS. 

Tne  convention  was  historic  in  that  the 
by-laws  had  to  be  amended  to  conform  to 
the  new  Agricultural  and  Art  Act.  Directors 
were  elected,  and  these  later  appointed  their 
president  and  vice-president,  which  resulted 
as  follows: 

President,  R.  H.  Smith,  St.  Thomas. 

First  Vice-pres.,  J.  F.  Miller,  London. 

Second  Vice- pres.,  Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville. 

Directors,  W.  J.  Brown,  Chard;  A.  A.  Fer- 
rier,  Renfrew;  M.  B.  Holmes,  Athens;  R. 
Lowey.  Woodrows;  Jas.  Storer,  Lindsay:  J. 
M.  Switzer,  Orangeville;  G.  A.  Deadman, 
Brussels;  Jas.  Armstrong,  Cheapside;  Prof. 
Sherman,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph. 

Representative  to  Toronto  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition, E.  Gi'ainger,  Toronto. 

Representative  to  Western  Fair,  J.  B.  Hall, 
Woodstock. 

Central  Exhibition,  J.  K.  Darling,  Almonte. 

Next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  To- 
ronto. 

SOME  TERSE  REMARKS  DURING  THE  CONVEN- 
TION. 

Ml'.  E.  Grainger  says  that,  while  one  little 
girl  was  looking  at  the  observatoi-y  hive  at 
the  convention,  she  asked  another  girl  how 
to  find  the  queen.  "Why,  look  for  the  one 
with  the  crown  on,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Arthur  Laing  (in  the  discussion  on  the 
cold-and-hot  method  of  making  syrup  for 
winter  feed)  said,  "I  make  my  syrup  with 
just  a  stick  and  cold  water." 

A  member  asked,''  What  proportion  of 
stick  to  water  do  you  use'.'"     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Laing  said, "Two  to  one,  and  be  sure 
to  use  a  maple  stick,  as  it  is  the  best  wood 
for  making  sugar."     [Great  laughter.] 
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THE  HONEY  CROP  OF  1906. 


A  Visit  to  the  New  York  3Iarkets ' 
Effect  of  the  Importations  of  Cuban  and 
California  Honey  on  Prices  of  the  Home- 
grown Product;  Remedy  for  Low  Prices. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


As  the  child  naturally  turns  to  the  parent 
for  help  and  protection,  so  we  as  honey-pror 
ducers  naturally  turn  to  our  bee  journals  for 
help  and  advice  in  disposing  of  our  honey 
when  the  markets  are  supplied.  We  were 
told  by  good  authority  during  the  summer 
that,  over  a  large  section  of  the  United 
States,  the  honey  crop  was  almost  a  failure, 
especially  in  Southern  California;  also  that 
in  Cuba  it  was  the  lightest  crop  known  in 
many  years.  Some  of  us  who  sold  early  got 
a  good'  price.  We  were  fortunate  in  selling 
our  entire  ci'op  of  about  30  tons  early  in 
October:  but  many  others  still  have  a  large 
part  of  their  crop  unsold. 

Recently  I  spent  some  time  in  New  York 
city,  and  took  pains  to  visit  the  most  extensive 
dealers  in  honey  in  that  city.  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  honey 
they  already  had  on  hand.  One  party  who 
had  a  large  stock  bought  a  carload  of  50,000 
lbs.  fron  a  dealer  while  I  was  present,  at  a 
ruinously  low  figure.  After  this  speculator 
went  out  I  made  the  remark  that  that  carload 
was  quite  an  addition  to  an  already  large 
stock.  The  merchant  said  that  35  or  50  tons 
additional,  if  the  price  was  right,  made  but 
little  difference  with  their  trade. 

Another  extensive  dealer  whom  I  called  on 
bought  large  quantities  in  Cuba  and  Southern 
California.  He  had  just  returned  a  few  days 
before,  after  having  bought  several  carloads 
at  from  3|  to  4^  cents  per  lb.  on  board  the 
cars.  This  was  all  sage  honey  of  the  finest 
quality,  put  up  in  new  five-gallon  square  tin 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  all  clean  and  attractive. 
I  asked  him  about  the  cost  of  getting  it  to 
New  York.  He  said  the  freight  was  a  small 
fraction  less  than  a  cent  a  pound.  I  asked 
him  in  regard  to  Cuban  honey.  He  said  the 
price  was  about  the  same,  usually  a  little 
cheaper  for  that  choicest  bellfiower  honey. 
We  have  been  told  many  times  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  Cuban  honey  affecting  our 
mai'kets:  but  if  you  could  see  the  hundreds 
of  tons  of  Cuban  honey  that  is  sometimes  on 
the  New  York  market,  and  that  of  as  nice 
quality  as  w^as  ever  gathered  by  bees,  I  am 
sure  you  would  realize  that  Cuban  honey  is 
no  small  factor  in  the  United  States. 

I  asked  this  dealer  in  regard  to  our  ex- 
tracted clover  honey.     He  said  he  did  not 
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care  to  handle  it,  as  he  could  seldom  find 
many  packages  of  the  same  shade  or  quality, 
whereas  either  the  belltlower  honey  of  Cuba 
or  the  sage  honey  of  California  is  always  the 
same,  and  any  can  of  a  carload  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  whole  shipment. 

Another  point  against  our  clover  honey 
was  its  tendency  to  granulate  soon  after 
extracting.  Parties  engaged  in  the  bottling 
business  prefer  honey  that  will  keep  in  the 
liquid  state  until  bought  by  the  consumer. 

In  I'egard  to  our  buckwheat  extracted  hon- 
ey, these  dealers  preferred  it  at  the  same 
price  to  clover.  The  Jews  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  this  dark  honey;  and  the  National 
Biscuit  Co.  in  the  spring  clean  up  the  unsold 
stock  of  these  large  dealers.  This  company 
is  not  particular  about  the  color  or  quality— 
they  look  only  to  the  price.  After  the  large 
dealers  have  had  a  good  trade  in  honey  they 
are  willing  to  sell  what  they  have  left  at  some 
sacrifice  rather  than  to  carry  it  over  to  anoth- 
er season. 

I  also  called  on  some  of  the  smaller  deal- 
ers, but  they  said  they  liked  to  buy  of  the 
commission  men  best,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  could  buy  somewhat  cheaper  than  they 
could  of  the  producers,  and  then  they  could 
get  two  or  three  months'  time  on  what  they 
bought  along  with  other  things;  whereas,  if 
they  Ijought  of  the  producer  they  had  to  pay 
cash  down. 

Now,  my  friends,  wi-ch  these  conditions 
staring  us  in  the  face  this  season,  when  the 
crop  as  a  whole  has  been  a  short  one,  what 
are  we  to  do  when  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  have  a  good  crop?  I  must  say  I  for 
one  am  not  competent  to  solve  this  problem. 
This  California  and  Cuban  honey  I  have  just 
spoken  of,  which  costs  only  about  4^  to  5  cents 
delivered  in  New  York,  is  sold  to  small  deal- 
ers for  from  7  to  8.^  cents  per  11).  You  may 
think  this  a  good  margin  of  profit  for  the 
wholesale  dealer;  but  when  you  take  into 
I'onsidei-atiou  the  enormous  rents  they  have 
to  pay,  and  their  large  insurance  expense, 
together  with  all  their  other  expenses,  it  is 
little  enough  for  them  to  have  to  carry  on 
their  business.  One  of  these  dealers  told  me 
that  their  postage  and  stationery  are  two  of 
their  smallest  items  of  expense,  but  still  it 
amounted  to  over  $40,000  annually  for  each 
of  these  items;  so  you  see  they  must  not  only 
do  a  large  volume  of  business,  but  they  must 
have  a  good  margin  of  profit  on  nearly  ev- 
ery thing  they  handle.  I  can  see  no  better 
way  than  to  take  more  pains  in  supplying 
our  local  market  in  the  future  than  many  of 
us  have  done  in  the  past.  New  York,  with 
its  nearly  four  million  inhabitants,  has  been 
a  good  market  for  our  honey;  but  with  a  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  production  of  honey 
we  must  now  look  to  our  smaller  cities  to 
help  relieve  this  market.  Yes,  and  even  our 
small  country  towns  must  not  be  overlooked, 
for  they  can  help  in  a  small  way  to  work  off 
this  great  surplus. 

Since  I  returned  home  I  have  been  sorry  1 
did  not  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our 
comb-honey  market;  but  this  is  a  part  of  our 
business  that  I  seldom  think  of. 


According  to  what  experience  we  have  had 
in  advertising  our  honey,  there  seems  to  be 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  a  large  surplus; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  few  dollars  spent 
in  this  way  will  soon  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  or  dealer  together,  and  be  a  mu- 
tual benefit  to  each. 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have  sold 
honey  in  nearly  every  State  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  in  a  few  States  west  of  it. 
We  have  had  some  large  orders  from  parties 
in  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  These  customers 
we  got  by  placing  a  small  notice  in  the  bee 
journals.  If  we  would  all  try  as  hard  to  sell 
our  honey  as  we  do  to  produce  it  we  should 
soon  find  a  good  market  for  the  most  of  it. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  others  this  winter  on  this 
subject,  for  surely  we  can  not  do  any  thing 
of  more  importance  to  our  business  than  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  a  large  surplus  l)efore 
it  comes,  for  come  it  will,  and  then  we  shall 
wish  we  had  customers  ready  to  take  our 
whole  crop.  So,  lose  no  time,  but  make  it  a 
point  to  secure  some  customers  every  season. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  ad- 
vertise our  produce  in  some  way,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  make  a  success  of  our  business.  I 
am  sure  I  can  see  no  other  way  to  work  oflE 
this  surplus.  Our  village  grocer  can  retail 
(juite  a  quantity  of  extractetl  honey  if  we  will 
furnish  a  keg  to  commence  with.  I  know 
one  party  who  sells  nearly  1000  lbs.  a  season 
in  a  village  of  less  than  000  inhabitants  He 
pays  us  0^-  cents,  and  sells  for  lu.  His  comb- 
honey  sales  are  not  as  large  nor  as  profita- 
ble as  his  sales  of  extracted  honey.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  make  three  or  four  cents  a 
pound  on  what  they  can  sell,  and  they  will 
work  off  a  lot  of  it.  His  customers  bring  a 
pail,  anil  he  weighs  out  whatever  they  wish. 
I  have  tried  hanl  to  produce  and  teai-h  oth- 
ers how  to  produce  large  quantities  of  honey 
at  a  small  expense:  but  one  important  thing 
in  doing  this  is  that  you  must  have  the  best 
strain  of  bees  that  can  be  procured,  and  give 
them  the  best  of  care. 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  getting 
good  customers  to  buy  your  surplus.  First, 
produce  honey  of  the  best  quality — honey 
that  is  of  good  body  and  fine  flavor;  then 
throvigh  advertising  in  our  bee  journals  let 
the  public  know  what  you  have  and  its  price. 
In  this  way  we  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
curing more  customers  than  we  can  supply, 
and  every  season  we  have  to  return  postal 
money  orders  and  checks  sent  to  us  for  honey 
after  our  crop  is  all  sold.  This  season,  about 
Oct.  10,  soon  after  our  honey  was  all  gone 
we  had  an  order  from  a  party  who  has  sold 
over  100  tons  of  our  honey,  for  a  carload  to 
fill  out  a  shipment  to  Eui'ope.  This  order 
had  to  be  canceled,  and  our  only  wish  was 
that  we  had  twice  as  many  colonies  of  bees. 

In  conclusion  1  will  say,  deal  honorably 
and  squarely  with  your  customers,  so  that, 
after  they  buy  of  you  once,  they  will  have 
confidence  in  what  you  say,  and  send  their 
orders  to  you  again  in  preference  to  a  stran- 
ger. In  this  way  you  will  find  an  outlet  for 
your  honey  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  when  you  look 
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at  many  tons  in  j'our  storehouse'  to  know 
that,  in  a  hhort  time,  it  will  be  all  sold  and 
you  will  have  a  nice  sum  of  money  to  your 
credit  in  the  Ijank. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10. 

[Now  that  the  Heplnirn  pure-food  law  has 
been  passed,  taking  effeot  Jan.  1st  next,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  the  severe  compe- 
tition due  to  "cheap  honey  pieced  out  with 
glucose  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  re- 
moved. Nothing  after  that  but  pure  honey 
can  be  sold  as  honey.  As  there  is  unques- 
tionably an  enormous  demand  for  honey,  the 
piecing-out  of  a  short  crop  with  glucose  and 
calling  the  mixture  honey  will  not  take  place 
as  formerly.  Even  when  the  supply  is  good, 
there  will  be  but  very  little  glucose  adulter- 
ation even  then. 

While  we  may  fear  the  effect  of  Cuban  hon- 
ey in  a  good  year  on  the  Eastern  markets. 


PENNSYLVAXIAN 
TION. 


DEMONSTRA- 


BY  A  SPfX'TATOK. 


One  direct  outcome  of  the  Jenkintowu  field 
meeting  is  a  greater  interest  being  taken  up- 
on the  Atlantic  slope  in  modern  methods  of 
bee-keeping,  and  a  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  bees  in  modern  hives. 

One  of  the  interested  spectatox's  at  that 
meeting  was  Mr.  J.  K.  Owen,  of  P'reeland, 
Pa..  Avho  is  one  of  the  State  Inspectors  of 
Orchards  under  Prof.  Surface,  of  Harris- 
burg,  and  who  witnessed  with  much  interest 
the  demonstration  given  by  the  latter  in  put- 
ting bees  from  an  old  box  hive  into  a  mod- 
ern frame  hive.  Mr.  Owen  was  then  engaged 
in  orchard  inspection  in  Monroe  County,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  once 
returned  to  his  territory  and  carried  to  the 
bee-keepers  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen 


A   PENNSYLVANIA    ORCHARD-INSPECTOR    GIVING   A   DE3IOX; 

TO   TRANSFER. 


11    THE     PROPER   WAY 


we  must  not  forget  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  honey  now 
that  the  glucose  concoctions  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  honey  will  no  more  standi 
in  our  way — at  least  in  interstate  business. 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  an  immedi- 
ate advance  in  prices;  and  should  Cuban 
sugar  l)e  admitted  free  to  the  United  States 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  this  will  of  itself 
have  a  tendency  to  pull  down  the  price  of 
honey,  as  many  poor  will  buy  the  cheapest 
sweet  that  can  be  had.  We  wish  to  indorse 
particularly  JNIr.  Alexander's  closing  para- 
graphs on  creating  erne's  own  market  in  spite 
of  the  competition  of  cheaper  goods. — Ed.] 


at  the  field  meeting.  These  persons  were  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  method  of  transfer- 
ring from  antiquated  hives  to  those  of  the 
modem  type,  aad  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Owen 
to  give  a  rlenionstiation,  showing  the  modus 
operandi.  This  he  did  at  Stroudsburg  about 
a  month  later,  and  the  camei'a  man  caught 
him  ju.st  in  the  act  of  holding  up  one  of  the 
frames  with  the  comb  and  brood.  This  shows 
Mr.  Owen  on  the  platform,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  crowd  near  it. 

There  was  a  large  and  interested  audience 
at  the  demonsti'ation.  and  so  much  was  said 
and  publishtni  aliout  it  that  Mr.  Owen  was 
asked  within    a  few  days   to   give   another. 
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He  could  not  take  time  for  this;  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  the  managers  of  the  Monroe 
County  fair  saw  that  such  an  exhibition  would 
be  an  important  and  practical  attraction,  and 
they  consequently  arranged  with  jNIr.  J.  C. 
Wood,  the  florist  and  apiarist,  of  Strouds- 
bui'g,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Owen's  demonstra- 
tion, to  give  an  exhibition  for  two  hours  dur- 
ing each  forenoon  at  the  county  fair,  trans- 
ferring bees  from  old  hives  and  "skeps"'  to 
modern  hives.  In  announcing  this,  one  of 
the  local  papers  says,  •'The  l)ee-keepiug  in- 
dustry in  Monroe  County  is  not  among  the 
least  of  its  many  industries,  and  the  care  and 
culture  of  bees  among  our  enterprising  farm- 
ers is  an  interesting  topic  at  all  times.  There 
are  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hun- 
dred bee-keepers  in  this  county  alone;  and 
the    promoters    of   the  INIonroe  County  fair. 


keepers'  Association,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  progi-essive  and  most 
profitable  bee-keeping  in  that  State  was  the 
failure  of  bee-keepers  to  use  modei-n  hives. 


UPPER  ENTRANCES. 


This  Plan  Advised   for   the    Production  of 

Extracted  Honey;  Shaded  Colonies  Vs. 

those  in  the  Sun. 


BY   W.    F.    CARD. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  j'ou 
a  view  of  our  apiary.  It  is  located  six  miles 
west  of  Croswell,  Mich.,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
it  is  partly  in  the  shade  and  protection  of  an 
orchard.     We  have  lieen  unable  to  see  any 


AN    APIAKY    IN    WHICH    UPl'EU   ENTUANCES    ARE    FOUND    TO    BE    AN    ADVANTAGE. 


who  are  always  on  the  alert  for  what  most 
interests  the  agricultural  community,  have 
at  considerable  expense  arranged  for  a  spe- 
cial display  and  demonsti'ation  at  the  coming 
fair,  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
practical  bee-men  in  the  county.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  fair  will  untloubtedly  add  to  the 
general  attractions,  and  l)e  instructive  to  the 
many  who  are  interested  in  bee  culture." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  yet 
a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  straw  "skeps" 
used  in  that  county,  and  Prof.  Surface  re- 
ports that  he  has  procui'ed  some  of  them  for 
the  apiarian  section  of  the  new  State  Museum 
at  Harrisburg.  The  tendency  to  change  from 
the  old  to  the  modern  hives  is  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Prof.  Surface  in  his  last  aiUlress 
as  President  of  the  Pennsvlvania  State  Bee- 


marked  difference  between  those  that  are  in 
a  position  where  the  sun  strikes  them  early 
in  the  morning  and  tho.se  that  are  in  heavy 
shade.  They  both  "dig  out"  at  about  the 
same  time,  and,  apparently,  one  works  just 
as  well  as  the  other. 

We  are  running  most  of  our  hives  to  ex- 
tracted hoiiej'.  using  one  and  two  upper 
stories,  giving  upper  entrances  to  most  of 
them,  especially  to  those  of  two  and  three 
stories.  The  upper  entrances  are  used  more 
for  the  upper  stories  than  for  the  brood- 
chaml:)er  below.  By  using  upper  entrances 
for  upper  stories  the  bees  are  enabled  to 
reach  the  combs  in  the  third  story,  and  de- 
posit their  load  much  quicker  than  they  could 
if  theyuseil  the  lower  entrance  only — at  least 
it  proves  more  satisfactory  with  us.    The  hive 
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with  the  cover  off.  from  which  I  took  the 
frame,  gave  us  on  an  average  of  hve  gallons 
of  extracted  honey  in  six  days  during  the 
best  of  our  clover  season,  and  this  was  no 
more  than  what  we  got  from  others  that 
worked  freely  out  of  the  upper  entrances. 
While  this  may  not  seem  like  much  to  some, 
yet  it  is  good  for  this  locality.  We  have  one 
chaff  hive  that  will  work  only  from  the  up- 
per entrance.  We  run  it  for  comb  honey, 
allowing  them  an  entrance  at  the  end  of  each 
super.  They  gave  me  84  sections  of  clover 
honey  this  season,  but  we  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  giving  upper  entrances  for  comb 
honey. 
Croswell.  Mich.,  Aug.  20. 


A  LOCALITY  WHERE    THERE    IS   NO 
HONE^    FR03I  WHITE  CLOVER. 


A  Reply  to  Dr.  Millers  Straw.  Page  867; 

Only  One  Load  of  Honev  to  Five  of 

«Pollen. 


BY   ALLAX   LATHAM. 


LBy  turning  buck  to  the  July  1st  issue,  page  867.  the 
reader  will  see  that  Dr.  Miller  disag-reed  with  Al- 
lan Latham,  and  had  a  "  sneaking  belief  "  that,  during 
a  very  light  tlow  from  white  clover,  there  may  be  but 
one  load  of  pollen  to  four  or  five  of  nectar.  Mr.  La- 
tham replied  at  once,  which  reply,  the  doctor  felt,  de- 
served a  wider  reading.  This  brief  introduction,  then, 
will  explain  the  following  letter.— Ed.] 

My  dear  Dr.  Miller: — If  you  would  live 
here  in  southern  New  England  a  year  or  two 
your  "sneaking  belief"  would  sneak  right 
away.     Let  me  state  a  few  facts: 

I  have  kept  bees  22  years,  antl  in  all  that 
time  I  have  seen  bees  come  home  heavily 
loaded  with  clover  honey  but  once.  There 
were  two  days  last  season  when  one  of  my 
small  out-apiaries  enjoyed  that  rare  privilege. 
The  combs  were  glistening  with  new  honey, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 
There  were  scarcely  any  bees  carrying  pol- 
len. The  wind  went  into  the  northwest,  and 
no  more  honey  came  from  clover. 

In  1896  I  produced  my  only  case  of  clover 
honey.  One  colony  that  summer  worked  on 
either  red  or  white  clover,  and  filled  18  sec- 
tions with  most  delicious  honey.  It  was  just 
at  the  time  my  second  child  was  born:  and 
as  1  was  not  with,  the  bees  much  just  then  I 
did  not  know  any  thing  about  the  honey  till 
I  found  it  in  the  sections.  In  all  the  22  years, 
I  have  never  had  even  one  section  of  pure- 
clover  honey  except  those  18.  I  have  har- 
vested many  hundredweight  of  clover  honey, 
but  it  was  variously  blended  with  honey  from 
many  other  sources,  rarely  better  than  50 
per  cent  clover. 

There  was  once  this  past  June  when  the 
bees  could  be  seen  working  on  white  clover, 
and  a  few  bees  were  to  be  seen  without  pol- 
len. Again  the  weather  changed,  and  since 
then  not  one  bee  in  100. 1  venture  to  say,  has 
carried  home  nectar  from  clover  without 
carrying  pollen. 

If  one  doubted  this  from  watching  the  l)ees 
as  they  entered  the  hive  he  could  watch  them 
on  the  blossoms.     I  can  tell  as  they  enter  the 


hive.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  an  observing 
person  to  tell  approximately  what  Jjees  ai-e 
working  on  clover,  and,  by  noting  the  pollen, 
get  at  a  good  estimate  of  the  numljer  carry- 
ing pollen. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  just  go  to  the  blos- 
soms. If  you  see  one  hundred  bees  working 
on  clover  and  do  not  see  one  which  is  with- 
out pollen,  what  say  you?  If  you  then  re- 
turn to  the  hive  and  see  every  third  bee  en- 
tering with  pellets  of  blackish  green  pollen, 
what  say  you".'  If  you  then  open  one  of  these 
bees  and  find  a  drop  of  honey  in  the  sac  no 
larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  what  say  you? 

My  kind  friend,  if  1  were  to  see  one  bee  in 
tive  going  home  from  clover  without  pollen, 
I  should  gi)  into  the  house  and  say  to  my 
wife:  "Well,  the  bees  are  getting  honey  from 
clover.  ■  ■  But  four  out  of  five !  Why.  I  should 
sit  down  by  the  hives  and  watch  the  good 
work  go  on,  and  feel  happy. 

It  may  be  all  locality.  I  am  envious  when 
I  read  of  bees  dropping  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  hive  during  a  How  from  white 
clover.  I  have  seen  that  happen  in  the  case 
of  maple,  apple,  hucklelierry,  locust,  mus- 
tard, l)uekwheat,  sumac,  goldenrod.  but  nev- 
er in  the  case  of  clover.  In  fact.  I  have  been 
tempted  at  times  to  think  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  crop  of  honey  from  white  clover  is  a 
myth. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  before  I  die  I  may  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  one  good  ci-op  of  honey 
from  white  clover:  but  my  faith  is  so  weak 
that  I  do  not  think  that  my  prayers  will  be 
answered  unless  I  move  out  of  southern  New 
England. 

But  we  have  the  sumac,  God  bless  it.  In 
July  the  bees  revel  on  that,  and  the  honey  is 
Ijut'slightly  inferior  to  that  from  white  clover. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  prospects  are  so  poor 
with  you  this  season.  I  hope  that  you  will 
see  them  better  soon.  Thus  far.  except  for 
a  hundred  pounds  of  apple- l^hjssom  honey,  I 
have  seen  nothing  but  some  almost  unedi- 
ble  dark  honey,  probably  from  mustard. 
Bees  have  stored  from  10  to  50  pounds  per 
colony  of  this. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  July  4. 


CANE     SUGAR     RESPONSIBLE      FOR 
MANY  KIDNEY  TROUBLES. 


A  Valuable  Point  for  the  Honey-seller. 


BY   FRANK   W.    MORGAN. 


Can  somebody  tell  us  through  Gleanings 
whether  cane  sugar  is  at  all  responsible  for 
the  large  amount  of  kidney  troubles  now  ex- 
isting? If  it  is  so  (which  I  think  it  is),  that 
it  is  the  main  cause  of  said  disease,  would  we 
not  have  in  the  fact  a  great  power  to  use  for 
the  sale  of  honey  and  the  lessening  of  the  su- 
gar habit?  We  are  indebted  to  the  cotton- 
wood-tree  for  most  of  the  tormenting  propo- 
lis in  our  l)ee-boxes  here. 

De  Land,  111.,  Sept.  4. 

[Believing  Dr.  Miller  to  be  best  informed 
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A   HONEY   EXHIBIT  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

—From  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  N.  S.  'Ff. 


on  this  subject,  we  sent  these  questions  to 
him.     His  reply  is  as  follows. — Ed.] 

DR.  miller's   reply. 

Yes,  this  matter  was  fully  emphasized  in  a 
leaflet  issued  several  years  ago,  of  which 
many  thousand  copies  have  been  published, 
in  which  it  was  said:  "Besides  the  various 
disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  dread 
scourge,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  is 
credited  with  being  one  of  the  results  of  svi- 
gar-eating.  When  cane  sugar  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  it  can  not  be  assimilated  until 
first  changed  by  digestion  into  grape  sugar. 
Only  too  often  the  overtaxed  stomach  fails  to 
perform  this  digestion  properly;  then  comes 
sour  stomach  and  various  dyspeptic  phases 
.  .  .  Now,  in  the  wonderful  lalDoratory  of 
the  bee-hive  is  found  a  sweet  that  needs  no 
further  digestion,  having  been  prepared  fully 
by  those  wonderful  chemists  —  the  bees  —  for 
prompt  assimilation  without  taxing  stomach 
or  kidneys.  As  Prof.  Cook  says:  'There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  eating  honey,  our 
digestive  machinery  is  saved  work  that  it 
would  have  to  perform  if  we  ate  cane  sugar; 
and  in  case  it  is  overtaxed  and  feeble,  this 
may  be  just  the  respite  that  will  save  from  a 
breakdown.'  " 

When  these  remarks  were  written,  the  av- 
erage annual  consumption  of  sugar  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
was  about  60  pounds.     Now  it  is  abr  ut  65 


pounds  —  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  that  in- 
ci'eases  the  danger  of  sugar-eating  only  8  per 
cent.  The  danger-increase  is  much  more 
than  that;  for  up  to  a  certain  amount  there 
is  no  danger  in  eating  sugar.  It  is  the  ex- 
cess beyond  that  certain  amount  which  plays 
the  mischief.  It  is  doubtful  that  auy  one  can 
say  just  where  lies  the  danger-line;  but  for 
the  sake  of  illustration  let  us  suppose  that  55 
pounds  may  be  consumed  annually  with  safe- 
ty. Then  when  60  pounds  were  consumed 
annually,  the  danger  lay  in  the  5  pounds  of 
excess.  Now,  when  65  is  the  annual  rate, 
the  excess  beyond  a  safe  amount  is  10  pounds, 
making  the  danger  just  100  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  when  the  excess  was  5  pounds. 

Another  thing  may  be  worth  considering. 
It  is  saitl  that  the  excess  consumed  is  not  even- 
ly distributed.  That  is,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  does  not  consume  exactly  65  pounds 
annually.  Some,  especially  of  the  poor,  may 
eat  much  less  than  that;  and  to  make  up  for 
this  deficit  some  must  eat  much  more.  Es- 
pecially are  the  heavy  consumers  likely  to  be 
among  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do  middle 
classes  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  higher 
price  for  the  more  delicious  and  entirely 
wholesome  sweet — honey. 

If  bee-keepers  could  unite  upon  a  campaign 
of  advertising,  it  would  be  not  only  a  matter 
of  profit  to  themselves,  but  a  matter  of  gain 
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to  the  health  of  the  general  public:  and  the 
legend  to  l)e  kept  euntinuously  l^efore  the 
eyes  of  that  same  piil)lie  would  run  some- 
thing like  this:  "  Danger  and  death  lies  in  an 
excessive  diet  of  sugar,  which  requires  con- 
version before  assimilation:  health  and  hap- 
piness lies  in  the  use  of  nature's  purest  and 
best  sweet,  honey,  which,  without  any  undue 
tax  upon  the  digestive  organs,  is  ready  for 
immediate  assimilation." 


HONEY  EXHIBITS. 
How  to  Render  them  Attractive. 


BY   W.    K.    JIORRISOX. 

Mr.  Albert  Gale,  that  well-known  New 
South  Wales  bee  authority,  in  an  article  on 
bee  and  honey  exhibits,  which  appeared  in 
the  October  number  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Agricnltnral  Gazette,  contributes  some  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  showing  honey  which  de- 
serve the  attention  of  North  American  bee- 
keepers as  well  <is  those  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  for  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  these  exhibits  are  an  excellent 
means  of  creating  a  local  demand  for  honey. 
Over  in  Europe,  where  honey  sells  for  much 
more  money  than  it  does  here,  honey-shows 
of  great  artistic  excellence  are  common  af- 
fairs, and  undoubtedly  form  the  best  means 
possible  of  advertising  the  bee  industry. 
Mr.  Gale's  article  is  much  enhanced  in  value 
by  two  illustrations,  which  we  are  glad  to 
reproduce  here  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  intend  to  get  up 
such  exhibits,  for  they  really 
are  artistic  to  a  high  degree. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  the  exhibits  shown  were 
made  by  individual  bee-keep- 
ers anxious  to  carry  off  a 
•'trophy"  prize  in  competi- 
tion. The  hints  given  for 
showing  liquid  honey  are  ex- 
cellent. 

"Too  frequently  the  bot- 
tles are  not  selected  with  re- 
gard to  a  unicolor  tint,  which 
gives  the  contents  the  appear- 
ance of  not  being  a  uniform 
grade.  Imperfect  clearness  of 
the  glass — that  is,  its  being 
speckled  with  opaque  sub- 
stances, is  reflected  in  the 
honey,  and  therefore  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  get  the 
credit  of  the  impurities  of  the 
glass.  Ofttimes  a  bottle,  after 
it  is  washed,  is  permitted  to 
drain,  and  the  internal  sur- 
face not  polished,  thereby 
leaving  streaks  and  blurs:  the 
honey  reflected  through  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cloudy.  Judges 
are  as  careful  to  search  for 
faults  as  for  perfe(^tion,  and 
thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  many 
an  exhibit  has  been  rejected 
on    account  of  the    imperfec- 


tions narrated."  There  is  a  pretty  good  hint 
here  for  the  bee-keeper  who  bottles  honey. 
The  hints  on  comb  honey  are  equally  helpful. 

"Comb  honey,  when  exhibited  in  1-lb.  sec- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  admired 
forms  in  which  hcmey  is  staged.  It  appeals 
to  the  onlooker  in  its  most  appetizing  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  the  pro- 
ducer's skill — that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  bee- 
keeper, not  the  bee.  For  a  bee-keeper  to 
produce  fii'st-class  sections  and  coinb  honey, 
he  has  to  be  a  master  of  his  business.  The 
get-up  in  the  1-lb.  sections  is  every  thing. 
The  wooden  frame  surrounding  the  honey 
should  be  scrupulously  white,  and  free  from 
blemishes.  All  propolis  should  lie  removed. 
The  beautiful  white  capping  of  the  honey 
should  be  perfect,  free  from  bruises,  free  from 
weeping,  free  from  travel-stain,  free  from 
finger-marks.  Often  a  small  puncture  in 
the  capping  causes  the  honey  to  exude  and 
thus  damage  the  whole  exhibit.  The  frame 
or  section  must  be  complete — no  uncapped 
or  empty  cells,  and  the  fewer  pop-holes  the 
better.  The  comb  should  extend  to  the  four 
sides  of  the  frame  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  the  pop-holes  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
frames  should  be  absent  in  all  sections." 

It  is  true  we  have  been  over  this  ground 
before;  but  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers,  or 
those  who  are  thinking  of  making  an  exhibit 
locally,  we  think  the  foregoing  will  prove 
very  helpful. 

There   can    be    no    doubt  that  a  bee    and 
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BEE-KEEPING    IN   A   CITY   BACK   LOT. 


honey  show  oi'  exhibition  ought  to  be  a  teg- 
ular annual  feature  of  city  and  town  life, 
and  will  be.  What  many  bee-keepers  should 
strive  for  is  to  get  the  name  of  the  "honey- 
man"  in  their  own  locality.  It  will  take 
more  than  a  newspaper  "yarn"  to  kill  the 
business  of  such  a  man. 


CITY  BEE-KEEPING. 

How   a  Busy  Doctor    Spends   his   Ijeisnre 
Hours. 


BY  T.    E.    GURTNER. 


Right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  there  are  four  Danzenbaker  ten-frame 
hives  from  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  set  up  on  a 
strong  foundation  built  of  heavy  lumber. 
Between  the  hives,  and  underneath  the  same, 
the  reader  will  notice  galvanized-wire  screens 
for  climbing-plants.  The  plants  have  grown 
since  this  picture  was  taken,  and  give  a  nice 
shade  to  the  hives,  but  leaving  the  entrance 
free.  The  little  tent  next  to  the  hives  is  the 
tool-house.  The  place  is  remarkably  cool, 
even  in  the  hot  season,  and  is  giving  the 
bees  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun  until 
noon.  The  garden  is  full  of  asters  and  other 
honey-ilowers,  but  there  are  also  some  tlowers 
blooming  now,  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  hives  are  all  painted,  one  white 
with  the  Swiss  flag;  two  white;  three  blue; 
four  red,  making  the  colors  red,  white,  and 
blue.  I  have  also  some  observation  hives 
with  Carniolans  near  the  house,  under  screen. 


a  picture  of  which  I  shall  send  later  on.  The 
four  Danzenbaker  hives  are  occupied  by 
Italians,  some  of  them  with  choice  queens. 
The  location  for  the  bees  seems  to  be  good, 
because  they  are  doing  well  now.  We  have 
plenty  of  nursery  stock  around  Newark. 

The  yard  was  in  a  bad  shape  when  I  took 
the  house,  about  a  year  ago;  but  if  you  could 
look  at  it  now  it  would  look  to  you  almost 
like  Central  Park.  This  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  such  a  yard.  It  is  more  than  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  those  hives  from  my  of- 
fice windows  on  a  nice  morning,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  increasing  my  apiary  to  about  50 
hives  next  year  in  the  country.  This  little 
spot  is  the  place  where  I  have  my  pleasure 
in  a  free  hour,  and  1  am  not  blaming  my  col- 
league, Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  when  he  says, "I 
thank  God  for  such  a  happy  busy  life." 

Newark,  N.  J. 


EUROPEAN  TRAVELS. 


Field  Meeting-  of  the  Vienna   Bee-keepers 

at  AVaft-rani  :  JMigratory  Bee-keeping; 

an  immense  Buckwheat-Field. 


BY  RALPH  BENTON,   B.  8. 

Assisfant  in  Entoinoloay ,  University  of  California. 


It  was  bright  and  early  on  a  late  August 
morning  that  we  hurried  to  the  station  in 
Vienna  to  take  the  train  out  a  short  distance 
to  Wagrani.  Here  there  was  to  be  a  field 
meeting  of  the  Vienna  bee-keepers  to  inspect 
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the  great  buckwheat-fields  then  in  full  bloom. 
Off  the  train  we  gathered  together  and  cross- 
ed to  the  nearest  tavern,  where  we  had  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  late  breakfast.  There 
were  some  twenty-five  of  us  in  the  party,  in- 
cluding several  ladies.  Refreshed  we  took 
our  way  down  the  dusty  road  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  the  all  a-hum  with  things  pei*- 
taining  to  bees,  bee-keeping,  and  honey- 
plants. 

After  about  an  hour's  walk  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  great  white  fields  of  Ijuck- 
wheat  stretching  across  the  fiat  plains  of  the 
Danube  as  far  as  the  eye  coixld  see — the  acre- 
age numbering  up  into  the  thousands.  The 
members  of  the  party  began  to  pull  out 
their  veils  and  don  them,  and  secure  them- 
selves in  various  ways  by  turning  up  collars 
and  drawing  on  gloves.  The  writer  had  no 
veil  with  him,  not  being  accustomed  to  wear- 
ing one,  and  so  he  moved  on  with  somewhat 
of  a  dul)ious  feeling,  it  is  true.  When  near- 
ing  the  bees  one  of  the  party  came  hurrying 
up  with  some  extra  veils,  aud  we  crawled 
into  one  in  a  hjirry — dodging  the  pelting 
bees  all  the  while.  The  colonies,  numltering 
fully  two  to  three  thousand,  sti'etched  away 
near  the  center  of  the  fields  in  a  long  row, 
some  of  them  in  rough  sheds  and  others 
standing  singly.  The  hives  were  of  various 
types.  There  were  the  fiat  Carniolan  hives; 
there  were  Dadant  and  Berlepsch  hives.  It 
was  with  pleasure  that  we  caught  sight  of 
long  rows  of  German  straw  hives  ranged 
along  on  boards,  rearing  their  little  domes 
up  through  the  waving  heads  of  buckwheat. 
These  straw  hives  stood  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches 
high,  and  were 
perhaps  some 
fifteen  inches 
i  n  diameter. 
We  turned 
some  of  them 
up  and  saw 
how  the  bees 
had  their  combs 
fastened  on  two 
cross  -  sticks, 
much  as  our 
common  box 
hives,  pattern- 
ed after  them 
in  principle. 
are  arranged. 

And  all 
through  the 
tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  this  host 
of  migratory 
colonies  w  e 
were  continu- 
ously pelted 
with  a     swarm 

of  the  most  enraged  and  vicious  bees  the 
writer  ever  saw.  The  proximity  of  so  many 
colonies,  and  the  strong  sickening  odor  of 
the  iKiekwheat-bloom,  seemed  to  combme 
to  infuriate  the  bees.  C'arniolans  as  well 
as  blacks  aud  Itulians  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  a  mania    lor   stinging,    and  we 


gathered  on  our  coats  and  hats  a  large  har- 
vest of  stingers.  Doubtless  the  crossness  of 
the  bees  was  increased  on  account  of  hav- 
ing been  recently  moved.  The  colonies 
here  collected  had  been  shipped  in  fi-om 
some  distances  by  surrounding  bee-keepei's, 
and  here  assembled  for  the  buckwheat  flow. 
With  each  large  apiary  there  was  a  tender 
who  busied  himself  now  in  showing  us 
through  his  section  and  opening  colonies  for 
our  inspection. 

The  gauntlet  ran,  we  turned  off  for  the 
road;  and.  when  out  of  the  reach  of  our  pur- 
suers, removed  our  veils  and  breathed  some- 
what freer.  We  wound  our  way  back  to  the 
tavern,  and  the  accompanying  picture  shows 
the  party  assembled  while  waiting  for  the 
train.  In  the  center,  with  a  hat  at  his  feet, 
is  seated  Herr  Prosser,  the  managing  editcn- 
of  Bienen-Vatcr,  to  whom  we  owe  our  trip 
together.  The  writer  is  seated  at  the  left  of 
him  in  the  front  row, 

At  Vienna  there  is  quite  an  extensive  api- 
cultural  school  in  which  all  branches  of  bee- 
keeping are  taught.  Among  the  equipment 
are  some  rare  old  appliances  used  by  Gra- 
venhorst  and  Dzierzon.  It  is  well  these  old 
relics  can  be  assembled  and  cared  for,  so 
that  they  can  Ije  held  for  future  generations 
of  bee-keepers. 

[A  buckwheat-field  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  colonies  of  bees  around  it  by  the  thou- 
sand— perhaps  we  do  not  equal  that  any- 
where in  this  country,  where  we  are  sup- 
posed to  practice  bee-keeping  in  a  big  way. 
It  is  true  we  do  have  immense  acres  of  buck- 
wheat in  the  State  of  New  York;  but  they 


A   ElKOPEAX   BEE-KEEPEKS'    FIELD  MEETING. 


are  divided  up  into  fields,  making  a  sort  of 
checker-boai'd  effect  when  the  bloom  is  on. 

Speaking  ab;)ut  that  field  meeting  reminds 
me  that  we  here  in  America  have  only  just 
begun  this  sort  of  thing,  while  they  of  Eu- 
rope have  long  l)een  having  outdoor  meet- 
ings of  this  kind. — Ed.] 
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MORE  ABOUT   THE  STIXGLESS  BEES. 
A  Few  Siilient   Facts  ahcint  Tlii'iii. 

BY   W.  K.  MOKKISON. 

Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  about  the  sting- 
less  bee,  Mr,  Green  has  done  a  good  job 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  l)ut  it  wdl  be 
a  long  time  before  we  arrive  at  a  working 
knowledge  of  even  one  species,  let  alone  fif- 
ty. Here  let  me  digress  a  little  to  give  a  lit- 
tle historical  matter. 

My  first  knowledge  of  stingless  bees  was 
obtained  when  only  a  child,  in  reading  Capt. 
Hall's  Travels  in  ,^outh  America  and  Sted- 
man's  Travels  in  Surinam,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  never  ceased  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  these  bees.  Years  ago  I  examined 
the  libraries  of  Congress,  the  Astor  hljrary, 
the  I>eDox  library,  the  library  of  Columbia 
(College,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  of  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  other 
good  libraries,  for  references  to  these  bees, 
hut  got  very  little  information  for  my  trouble. 
I  also  consulted  eminent  entomologists, 
American  and  English,  also  to  little  purpose. 
The  onlv  real  assistance  I  ever  got  was  from 
the  goAernment  of  Venezuela,  more  iiarticu- 


larly  N.  Bolet  Peraza,  its  minister,  and  Ji 
Palacio,  the  president  of  the  republic  at  the 
time. 

your  warning  as  to  the  true  place  of  Mtli- 
pona  in  its  biological  classification  is  timelv" 
but  here  let  me  add  a  further  warning:  The 
average  bee-beeper  is  acquainted  with'  oulv 
two  or  three  species  of  Ijees— hive  bees,  biun" 
ble  bees,  etc. ;  l)ut  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  haz- 
ard a  guess  I  should  say  South  America  htu 
fifty  species  of  Melipona  alone,  and  there 
may  lie  as  many  of  Trigona  and  the  honey- 
gathering  wasps.  The  latter  are  not  wasps 
at  all,  in  my  opinion.  They  seem  very  fond 
of  the  nectar  of  coffee-flowers,  whereas'wasps 
are  flesh-eaters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
little  is  known  with  reference  to  the  hees  of 
South  America,  Nearly  all  we  know  is  from 
men  who  never  made  a  study  of  bees,  or 
to  whom  the  whole  subject  was  academic. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  we  have  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  and  we  bee-keepei-s 
will  have  to  acquire  the  required  knowledge 
ourselves  by  our  own  unaided  efforts.  Here 
let  me  state  some  salient  facts  about  these 
bees,  which  I  think  will  stand  the  test  of 
time;  and  I  speak  only  of  the  species  illus- 
trated ill  Gleanings. 


^    ^    V. 
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1,  They  will  withstand  as  much  cold  ,as  Apis 
mt-ilifi'-t'-'O'O^^  *•'«  natives  of  the  tropics). 

•).  'They  are  stingless,  and  practically  harm- 
less as  a  'dove. 

3,  They  are  proof  against  moths, 

4,  They  are  proof  against  ants. 

5,  They  build  in  very  thick  hollow  trees. 
Possibly  the  last  fact  is  the  most  important, 

,is  it  enables  them  to  resist  cold  weather,  A 
iiuuiber  of  the  meliponas  build  their  nest  all 
out  of  doors,  their  only  protection  being  a 
thin  papery  material  to  shed  the  rain.  The 
latter  I  have  seen  with  nests  as  large  as  a 
llour-barrel,  and  much  the  same  shape. 
However,  they  will  be  more  valuable  south 
than  north,  though  the  sequel  may  turn  out 
otherwise,  I  think  my  stingless  "Ijees  have 
far  more  "sense"  than  the  others,  and  are 
certainly  far  more  wary.  For  example,  they 
work  on  deep  flowers  ' '  head  out, "  hence  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  catch  them  on  a  flower. 
Nothing  irritates  them  so  much  as  to  catch 
one  entering  the  hive.  Evidently  they  hear 
her  cries  inside;  for,  like  a  flash,  the  others 
lly  out  to  rescue  their  comrade,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  lizard  they  bite  it  around  the  eyes 
to  make  it  let  go. 
In   some   respects    they  are  learning.     In 


South  America  they  maintain  a  vigilant 
watch  at  the  entrance,  just  as  the  West  India 
bees  do;  but,  not  haying  been  teased  by  their 
enemies  for  some  time,  they  have  lately  re- 
laxed their  watchfulness,  and  for  hours  at  a 
time  no  sentinel  can  be  seen  at  the  entrance. 

They  make  beeswax,  apparently  in  all  re- 
spects the  same  as  their  friends  the  Apis. 
They  are  apt  to  use  propolis,  however,  to 
help  out  on  the  wax.  In  addition  they  make 
paper  and  cement.  The  honey  crop  will  de- 
pend very  largely  on  the  kind  of  hive  that 
may  be  invented'  for  them,  and  here  is  the 
great  problem  around  which  revolves  the 
fate  of  these  bees.  I  think  our  enterprising 
expert  queen-breeders  will  be  able  to  work 
out  a  system  of  bee-keeping  suited  to  these 
bees;  but  until  this  is  done  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  on  the  matter. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  this  is  the  only 
species  of  Melipo?m  capable  of  domestication, 
and  probably  some  of  the  Tngona  can  be 
domesticated,  more  particularly  the  species 
making  its  home  on  the  prairies  of  Venezue- 
la and  Colombia.  It  has  a  very  bad  temper, 
however,  quite  as  bad  as  Cyprians  are  said 
to  have. 

The  honey-gathering  wasp,  so  called,  I'e- 


?i^  ^^%:^ 


^    ^  ^^ 


«,  9,  1906.— See  Canadian  Notes,  p.  1493. 
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sembles  very  much  an  ordinary  queen-bee, 
both  in  color  and  the  general  shape  of  her 
body.  There  are  probably  many  species  of 
bees  in  South  America  I  have  never  seen  or 
can  ever  hope  to  see.  This  much  is  true, 
however:  That  continent  holds  much  in  store 
for  the  bee-keepers  of  the  future.  Only  long, 
patient,  scientitic  investigation  will  discover 
just  how  much.  It  seems  to  me  the  way  to 
attack  this  problem  is  to  distribute  these 
bees  to  the  queen-breeders  in  Florida,  Texas, 
and  California,  for  experimental  purposes. 
Probably  tiuite  a  number  would  be  sacrificed 
in  the  venture:  but  we  are  badly  in  want  of  a 
woi-king  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of 
these  bees,  and  we  must  secure  this  at  all 
hazards,  and  I  think  the  queen-raisers  are 
the  ones  to  do  this.  It  will  give  a  new  zest 
to  bee-keeping. 


A  SYMPOSIUM   ON  HIVE-LIFTING  DE 
VICES. 


Some  New-fangled  Forms  of   em;  Price  of 
Lumber. 


BY  PRANK    M'GLADE. 


In  the  September  1st  issue  of  Gleanings 
there  appeared  some  illustrated  articles  on 
the  subject  of  hive-lifting  devices,  the  reading 
of  which  nearly  took  my  breath  away.  Could 
it  be  possiljle  we  have  come  to  that,  or  are 
about  to?  What  I"ve  needed  was  a  hive- 
holder  to  hold  them  down  to  the  ground:  and 
as  for  the  "supers,"  I've  simply  had  to  put 
stones  on  them  and  sit  on  the  rest  to  keep 
the  wind  from  l)lo\ving  them  over  into  the 
next  county,  they  were  so  light. 


"What  I've  needed  was  a  hive-hokler  to  hold  thtm 
down  to  the  ground." 

Then  I  thought  of  what  a  fix  a  fellow  wcmld 
be  in  if,  when  he  was  down  there  looking  for 
a  one-winged  queen,  the  lope  would  break 
and  let  the  whole  Imsiaessdown  on  his  head. 


That,  or  something  similar,  would  be  just  my 
luck.  Then,  again,  what  does  a  bee-keeper 
want  to  be  "nosing"  down  below  if  honey's 
coming  in  faster  than  he  can  put  the  supers 
on?  If  a  colony  is  so  industrious  as  to  need 
five  or  six  supers  they've  got  sense  enough 
to  mind  their  own  business,  and  only  need 


"  It  costs  $3.75  to  look  in  a  lumber-yard  here    .    .    .    . 
I  dont  go  past  the  lumber-yard." 

to  be  let  alone.  But  if  the  thing  takes,  and 
we  have  to  have  them,  why  not  have  one 
built  stationary  in  the  iriddle  of  the  yard, 
with  a  boom  long  enough  to  reach  the  out- 
side hives,  then  have  a  gasoline-engine  to  run 
it?  All  the  bee-keeper  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  stand  at  the  machine  and  work 
the  lever,  and  the  boys  could  do  the  rest. 
I'm  afraid  if  I  were  to  try  one  it  would  be 
sure  to  "creel"  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
work  disaster.  Then  how  would  it  work  on 
one  of  those  hillside  apiaries  in  California 
and  Nevada,  where  there  is  hardly  level 
ground  to  set  a  hive?  Again,  one  of  the 
writers,  Mr.  Baily,  says  the  whole  cost  of  the 
"hive-lifter"  is  from  $2.00  to  $3.00.  There 
must  be  some  mistake  here,  for  it  costs  $8.75 
down  here  to  look  into  a  lumber-yard;  and 
if  you  go  in  and  buy  any  thing,  it  takes  near- 
ly one  corner  of  the  farm.  You  can  sit  down 
and  figure  it  out  and  be  liberal;  but  they'll 
get  it  more  every  time.  Then  they  always 
add  on  that  "one-fifth."  That  one-fifth  al- 
ways spoils  my  figures.  I  forget  about 
it,  and  whatever  they  do  with  that  money  1 
don't  know  unless  it  is  to  buy  the  boys  ci- 
gars, CDc. 

I  don't  go  past  the  lumber-yard  when  I  go 
down  town.     I  go  on  the  other  street. 

I  built  a  little  addition  to  my  house  this 
summer,  and  I  have  al)oitt  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  is  about  the 
cheapest  place  I  know  of.  When  1  (consider 
there  are  about  125  pieces  in  a  hive,  every 
one  of  which  has  gone  under  the  "former." 
all  for  an  average  of  a  little  over  one  cent 
apiece,  I'm  one  who  is  not  "kicking"  at  the 
price. 

When  I  read  those  articles  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  four  bee-keepers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  asking  for  a  "postal  card" 
opinion  of  the"  thing.     I  enclosed  a  card,  the 
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kind  that  Uncle  Sam  puts  the  stamp  on.  and 
every  one  of  them  l)ore  fruit;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  our  bee-keeping  friends  I  shall  in- 
sert them. 

The  first  is  from  (."alifornia: 

Dear  Sir:— A  former  partner  and  I  talked  of  a  simi- 
lar derrick  over  ten  years  ago.  but  never  made  one.  I 
have  needed  it  badly  a  few  times.  I  would  not  make 
a  roller  to  raise  the  rope — its  too  slow. 

I  think  the  general  idea  is  good,  to  raise  heavy  hives 
for  loading  on  wheelbarrows  and  sleds,  and  possibly 
on  wagons.  For  lifting  supers  I  doubt  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  any  one  who  is  able  to  do  other  work  in  the 
apiary.  I  guess  I'll  make  one,  and  see  if  it  is  as  good 
as  it  looks.  W.  A.  H.  GrLSTRAP. 

Ceres.  Cal.,  Sept.  10,  1906. 

Then  along  came  this: 

Bear  Sir: — The  hive-lifting  device  would  be  of  no 
practical  advantage  to  me  —  too  much  like  trying  to 
carry  yourself  by  your  boot-straps.  I  have  never  tried 
one,  and  probably  never  shall.  C.  A.  Hatch. 

Richland  Center,  Wis.,  September.  1906. 

The  third  one  is  from  New  York,  from 
Coggshall.  the  renowned  lightning  operator: 

Dear  Sir:—1  think  you  are  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
to  send  card  with  stamp.  The  way  I  lift  a  super  from 
hive  is  by  main  strength  and  awkwardness. 

It  will  take  more  strength  to  lift  the  device  than  to 
do  the  work.  I  have  got  about  through  doing  mission- 
ary work.  Traveling  bee-men  have  to  raise  honey  for 
8  to  10  cts..  and  undersell  me  by  4  to  6  cts.  I  get  13  to 
15  cts.  wholesale.  I'm  off  the  subject.  I  would  not 
have  one  of  those  lifters  at  all.  I  might  use  it  for  a 
step-ladder.  N.  Y.  Coggshall. 

He  seems  to  be  blue  about  something,  and 
I  should  like  to  say  something  that  would 
cheer  him  up.  Coggshall.  haven't  you  had 
glory  enough'.'     Are  you  like  Alexander — not 


"  The  way  I  lift  a  super  is  by  maia  strength  and 
awkwardness." 

that  Alexander  who  lives  somewhere  in  the 
buckwheat  regions  of  New  York,  but  the  one 
who  lived  a  few  years  ago:  and  who  cried 
because  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  string. 
and  his  "glory"  stopped  coming  m':  So  it 
was,  is.  and  shall  be.  "The  glory  of  man  is 
as  the  flower  of  the  field."  So  don't  cry,  but 
just  put  on  a  longer  string,  and  to-morrow 
there'll  come  a  ])reeze  of  wind  that  will  take 
your  kite  up  higher  than  "them  other  fel- 
lers'," so  be  ready. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  one  from  Indi- 
ana, down  at  old  Vincennes,  from  Smith — 
Jay  Smith.  Hoosiers  are  nothing  unless 
generous,  so  he  sends  a  whole  letter,  full 
measure,  well  shaken,  heaped  up,  and  pi-ess- 
ed  together.  Indiana  is  a  great  .State — next 
to  the  greatest  in  the  Union — the  only  State 
with  a  Wabash  River,   along  whose    lianks 


corn  and  horseweeds  grow,  and  the  syca- 
more's crooked  branches  show  the  way  the 
river  goes.  Indianians  are  a  cheerful  lot.  al- 
ways looking  out  and  up.  If  you  find  (me 
plowing  corn  in  weeds  higher  than  his  head, 
he'll  sit  down  on  the  plow  and  brag  on  Indi- 
ana; so  I'll  just  give  you  his  letter: 

Mr.  Fran.'.  J/c&/rtr/«;— Your  letter  asking  about  the 

elevating  dumuckings  "  is  received.     I  feel  hardly 

qualitied  to  speak  about  something  I  don't  know  any 

thing  about.    Nobody  but  a  politician  could  do  that. 


"  I  had  thought  of  inventing  a  sort  of  hay-rack'attach- 
ment  to  slip  over  the  shoulders." 

Great  minds  run  in  the  same  direction— sometimes— 
and  sometimes  in  the  opposite.  In  the  matter  of  lift- 
ing-devices this  is  the  case.  For  our  Indiana  crop,  and 
the  hives  as  they  are  with  me,  I  had  thought  of  in- 
venting a  sort  of  hay-rack  attachment  to  slip  over  the 
shoulders  to  pile  the  hives  on  so  I  could  get  a  load 
Now  the  other  fellows  are  racking  their  brains  to  find 
some  way  to  handle— not  a  hive— but  just  supers.  Ii 
their  crop  is  as  big  as  that,  it  would  take  so  many  der- 
ricks and  horsepowers  to  handle  it  that  it  would  cost 
so  much  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  business, 
like  a  man  I  did  not  know,  who  had  so  much  monex 
that,  when  he  bought  a  pocket-book  to  hold  it.  he  went 
broke. 

But,  say,, don't  you  think  locality  makes  the  differ- 
ence— not  that  those  fellows  produce  so  much  biggir 
crops,  but  that  "this  locality"  (Indiana  and  Ohio) 
produces  so  much  better  men;-  My  curiosity  is  up  to 
the  spilling-over  point  to  know  how  you  happened  to 
write  to  me  for  my  opinion.  I  had  thought  a  little 
later  to  write  an  article  on  "  Twenty-tirst-centurv 
Bee-keeping,"  in  which  I  would  set  forth  some  of  the 
advantages  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  our  great-grand- 
children, owing  to  the  intellect  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Jay  Smith. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

I  think  the  kind  of  lifter  that  would  suit 
me  the  most  would  be  a  good  healthy  mule 
— one  with  long  eax's.  It  would  be  easier 
moving  it  about. 
Then  it  could  be 

taught   to    do  a  ^^^^      ^  ^^ /^ 

good   many  fine  .^^^S     /       v  ^ 

"  stunts."  which 
would  take  much 
of  the  extra  ar- 
duous strain  off 
from  some  of  us 
overworked  bee- 
keepers. It  could  A  portable  hive-lifter, 
soon  be  taught  to  work  faster  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  shower,  then  the  sound  of  a  good 
healthy  "  hee-haw"  («  la  Maud),  early  in 
the  morning,  would  put  us  all  in  a  merry 
mood  for  the  dav. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  JOHN  DZIERZON. 
His  Place  in  Apicultural  History. 


BY  W.    K.    MORRISON. 


We  have  to  chronicle  the  death,  on  the 
*26th  of  October,  of  the  Rev.  John  Dzierzon, 
D.  D.,  Father  Emeritvis  in  the  Catholic 
■Church,  at  his  home  in  Lowkowitz,  a  ham- 
let near  Kreutzburg,  Silesia,  Prussia.  He 
was  born  in  the  same  place,  Jan.  11,  1811, 
probably  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  died, 
so  that,  had  he  lived  a  few  weeks  more,  he 
would  have  celebrated  his  96th  birthday,  or 


REV.  JOHN   DZIERZON. 

—From  OravenhorsVs  Practical  Bee-keeper. 


35  years  over  the  allotted  threescore  and 
ten.  He  was  born  just  i7  days  after  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  the  father  and  founder  of  Amer- 
ican bee-keeping.  In  many  ways  these  men 
greatly  resembled  each  other.  Both  lived  to 
a  good  old  age — the  one  8.5  and  the  other  95; 
both  were  clergymen,  typical  of  their  coun- 
try, and  both  were  founders  of  a  great  school 
of  bee-keeping,  and  both  died  in  October, 
after  long  and  useful  lives.  Though  Father 
Dzierzon  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  same  lit- 
tle hamlet,  he  was  not  without  honor  in  his 
own  country.  He  was  of  Polish  exti'action, 
.and    lived    only  a   short  distance  from    the 


Polish  line.  We  hear  much  nowadays  about 
environment  and  heredity,  and  believers  in 
both  will  find  that  Dr.  Dzierzon's  life  bears 
testimony  to  the  value  of  both,  for  the  Poles 
are  great  bee-keepers,  and,  owing  largely  to 
the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  linden 
(basswood),  that  part  of  Europe  is  a  great 
bee  country,  although  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  had  to  depend  very  largely  on  the 
blue  corn-flower  ( Centurea  cyanus)  and 
buckwheat  for  almost  all  his  surplus  honey. 
The  Poles  are  a  gifted  race. 

In  his  early  years  young  Dzierzon  must 
have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  for  he  lived  in  a  region  deci- 
mated by  Napoleon  in  his 
great  campaign  against 
Russia.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  one  man's  life 
would  connect  us  with  the 
great  battles  of  Friedland, 
Eylau,  and  Borodino;  but 
hei'e  we  have  to  do  with  a 
great  bee-keeper  who  could 
do  it,  and  who  died  only 
1  ast  month.  But  the  people 
were  sick  of  glory  and  car- 
nage, and  devoted  them- 
selves with  great  industry 
for  many  years  to  the  arts 
of  peace.  Dzierzon  chose 
the  peaceful  vocation  of 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Karls- 
markt,  a  nearby  town,  and, 
as  a  pastime,  to  the  art  of 
l)ee-keeping,  and  in  due 
season  became  the  chiefest 
of  bee-keepers  in  the  two 
great  empires  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

Some  too  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers have  claimed  for  Dr. 
Dzierzon  honors  which  he 
himself  never  laid  claim  to 
—  the  invention  of  mova- 
ble frames.  In  his  "Ra- 
tional Bee-keeping,"  pub- 
lished in  1878,  he  strongly 
approves  frames  and  fix- 
tures far  inferior  to  those 
shown  in  Langstroth's  book 
published  in  1852,  and  infe- 
rior to  Huber'shive  invent- 
ed in  the  18th  century.  Dr. 
Dzierzon  was  also  strongly 
opposed  to  movable  roofs, 
one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  Langstroth's  hives.  But,  never- 
theless, he  worked  out  a  system  of  bee-keep- 
ing which  achieved  great  results  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

Dr.  Dzierzon  was  the  chief  agent  in  dis- 
covering parthenogenesis  as  applied  to  bees, 
and  it  is  on  this  that  his  fame,  I  think,  will 
rest — at  least  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
will  so  regard  it.  He  had  great  assistance, 
however,  from  Professors  Leuckart  and  von 
Siebold  in  proving  the  theory  to  be  true;  in 
fact,  their  part  of  the  work  called  for  great- 
er skill  than  his.  He  was  a  great  believer  in 
the  utility  of  the  Italian  bee,  and  bred  and 
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DZIERZOX'S     HOME   FOR  95   TEARS   AT   LOKO- 
WITZ,    UPPftR   SILESIA.    GERMANY. 

— From  Gi'avenhorsVs  Practical  Bee-keeper. 

sold  thousands  of  colonies  dux'ing  his  long 
career;  and  he  maintained  this  business  long 
after  he  ceased  to  be  an  active  clergyman. 
He  would  have  been  called  a  queen-breeder 
specialist  in  this  country,  and  he  was  a  very 
able  one,  without  a  doubt.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer  on  apicultural  subjects,  both 
in  journals  and  books.  As  a  practical  bee- 
keeper he  possessed  the  keenest  acumen 
coupled  with  intense  observation  powers,  so 
that  he  was  a  wise  guide  to  those  in  need  of 


advice  concerning  bee-keeping  operations. 
He  also  possessed  the  power  of  bringing 
people  around  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
compelling  them  to  adopt  improvements. 
These  attributes  were  necessary  in  him,  liv- 
ing as  he  did  among  a  people  who  were  in- 
tensely conservative,  and  suspicious  of  all 
improvements  to  a  degree  that  Americans 
can  not  understand. 

Thousands  of  our  fellow  bee-keepei'S  in 
Europe  will  mourn  the  death  of  their  great 
leader,  and  American  followers  of  the  craft 
will  sympathize  very  sincerely  with  them  in 
their  loss,  which  is  a  bereavement  to  a  world- 
wide company  of  bee-keepers. 


THE   DZIERZOX   HIVE. 

— From  G-ravenhorst's  hook. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  DP  EXTRi^CTING-COMBS  AFT- 
ER THE    SEASON   IS   OVER. 

Should  the  combs,  after  extracting  and  be- 
fore storing  them  away  for  the  winter,  be 
placed  somewhere  on  the  hives  or  stacked 
up  at  some  distance  from  the  apiary  with  a 
very  small  entrance,  so  the  bees  can  clean 
out  dry'.'  This  is  my  first  season  in  produc- 
mg  extracted  honey,  so  I  should  like  some 
advice,  as  I  intend  using  the  combs  as  many 
years  as  possible.  I  extracted  some,  but  the 
cells  are  wet,  and  it  seems  to  me  all  the  hon- 
ey ought  to  be  cleaned  out  dry;  or  isn't  ifc 
necessary?  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Janesville,  Minn. 

[Different  honey-producers  follow  different 
practices.  Some  put  the  combs,  just  as  ex- 
tracted, into  empty  supers  and  stack  them 
up  in  the  honey-house  over  a  drip-pan  and 
leave  them  there  till  next  season.  But  the 
great  majority  put  them  on  the  hives  at  least 
long  enough  for  the  bees  to  clean  them  up; 
but  in  doing  so  the  bees  may  store  l:)ack  into 
the  coml)S  a  little  honey.  To  overcome  this, 
some  put  all  such  combs,  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  in  upper  stories,  then  pile  them 
out  a  little  distance  from  the  bee-yard,  pro- 
viding an  entrance  so  that  only  one  or  two 
l)ees  can  enter  at  a  time,  as  you  suggest. 
This  prevents  the  uproar  of  a  lot  of  Hying 
robbers  to  a  great  extent.  Other  bee-keepers 
consider  it  just  as  well  to  expose  the  combs 
right  out  in  the  open,  a  few  rods  from  the 
apiary,  and  let  the  bees  clean  them  out  with 
a  rush.  While  there  will  be  a  high  keynote 
of  robbing,  it  will  all  subside  as  soon  as  the 
combs  are  cleaned  up  dry;  but  don't  take 
the  combs  away  until  they  are  perfectly 
clean  and  the  bees  have  ceased  going  to  them. 

But  this  plan  has  its  objection,  in  that  the 
bees  are  ten  times  more  alert  to  discover  any 
sweet  the  good  housewife  may  have  exposed 
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in  her  kitchen,  than  they  would  be  if  they 
had  not  been  permitted  to  help  themselves 
in  a  wholesale  way  to  the  exposed  combs. 

All  things  considered,  and  especially  for 
beginners,  it  is  best  to  let  the  bees  clean 
things  up  over  a  colony.  Better  have  a  lit- 
tle honey  stored  back  in  the  cells  than  to 
have  the  whole  apiary  ready  to  seize  <^-\  any 
sweet  at  an  instant's  notice. — Ed.] 


DO    CATTLE     LEARN     TO     KEEP   AWAY     FROM 
BEES?    A  BEE-AND-STEER   STORY. 

Mr.  Root: — I  can  not  quite  agree  with  you 
in  what  you  say  on  page  32  of  horses  and 
cattle  not  learning  to  keep  away  from  bees. 
If  the  pasture  is  large  enough,  and  stock  is 
not  tied,  they  soon  learn  to  stay  away.  I 
moved  last  spring  to  a  new  place,  and  put 
80  colonies  of  bees  in  a  ten-acre  field  which 
I  also  used  as  a  pasture  for  a  mare.  Now, 
that  very  beeyai'd  seemed  the  most  favored 
place  for  the  mare.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
the  morning,  after  she  was  turned  out  of  the 
stable,  and  the  last  in  the  evening.  She 
would  go  in  and  out  among  the  hives,  eating 
grass,  and  paying  no  attention  to  bees  as 
long  as  they  would  not  Hy  too  strong:  but 
let  one  l^ee  sting  her.  or  get  tangled  up  in 
her  mane,  you  could  soon  see  her  at  the  far 
end  of  the  pasture.     A  mule    might  be  fool 


enough  to  stay  and  kick.  I  hail  once  a  swarm 
settle  on  a  tall  tree  in  my  neighbor's  yard. 
There  were  six  steers  and' two  calves  in  the 
lot.  I  had  to  climb  the  tree,  saw  the  limb 
off,  and  let  them  down  on  a  rope.  No  soon- 
er did  the  limb  get  near  the  ground  than  the 
steers  and  calves  took  a  notion  for  green 
leaves,  and,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  from 
above  to  scare  them  away,  they  crowded 
around  the  limb,  eating  leaves  and  shaking 
part  of  the  swai'm  off.  My  bees  are  mostly 
a  very  cross  hybrid;  and  as  I  was  expecting 
to  see  a  bull-fight  any  minute  I  stayed  where 
I  was,  up  in  the  tree;  but,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, all  the  steers  would  do  was  to  switch 
their  tails  and  eat  leaves,  and  shake  more 
bees  off;  but  not  so  with  the  calves.  After 
bawling,  and  circling  around  the  arena  sev- 
eral times,  and  drawing  more  l^ees  every 
round,  they  made  a  landing  in  the  hen-house, 
and  had  sense  enough  to  stay  there  until  I 
came  down  and  hived  my  swarm. 
Bard,  Ark.  Aiken  Sayer. 

[No  doubt  you  are  right  that  horses  will 
learn  hy  experience  to  keep  away  from  bees 
when  they  get  too  numerous  in  the  air;  but, 
as  advised  on  page  32,  I  think  we  bee-keep- 
ers had  better  assume  that  they  may  not  do 
so,  and  err  on  the  safe  side. — Ed.1 


OFFICERS  AND  EX- OFFICERS  OF  THE  ONTARIO  CONVENTION.   TORONTO,   CANADA. 
See  Canadian  Notes,  page  14U3.  —From  Toronto  Daily  News. 
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HONEY-THIEVES       AS     WELL       AS      CHICKEN- 
THIEVES. 

The  honey  erop  is  very  light  here.  Some 
one  stole  the  surplus  honey  oft'  all  my  hives, 
amounting  to  about  200  lbs.;  and  as  this  is  a 
line  warm  clay  I  am  feeding  them  some  hon- 
ey 1  Ijought.  I  have  found  eight  bee-trees 
this  year,  and  some  had  a  good  liit  of  honey 
in,  but  none  of  them  over  50  lbs.  I  had  hives 
pvit  at  every  tree  we  cut  down,  but  every 
time  somebody  took  bees,  hive,  and  all. 
Honey  is  selling  at  20  ets.  per  11).,  No.  1,  fan- 
cy wliite.  Robert  Akchibald. 

New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 

[Why,  friend  A.,  it  is  really  a  shame  to 
have  the  thieves  come  and  take  the  honey  off 
your  hives  so  you  have  to  go  to  work  to  feed 
the  bees  for  safe  wintering.  If  things  are  in 
such  a  shape  as  that  in  your  locality  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  steal  your  l>ees  out  in  the 
woods  after  you  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
getting  them  out  of  the  trees.  The  above 
suggested  to  me  that  you  probably  had  plenty 
of  saloons  and  drinking  men  in  your  town 
or  near  there.  Referring  again  to  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  I  find  that  New  .Straitsville,  Per- 
ry Co.,  Ohio,  has  aliout  3000  inhabitants;  and 
I  find,  also,  that  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
saloons  and  places  where  liquors  are  sold  at 
retail.  You  will  either  have  to  put  your  bees 
under  lock  and  key  or  go  to  work  and  arouse 
public  indignation  until  they  will  banish  the 
saloons  as  other  towns  are  doing  all  over 
Ohio.  Then  when  you  get  the  saloons  out, 
or  before,  get  these  honey-thieves  and  chick- 
en-thieves into  the  churches  and  Sunday- 
school — especially  get  hold  of  the  boys  before 
the  saloon  men  get  them,  if  it  is  a  possible 
thing.  Don't  you  think  I  am  right  about  if? 
—A.  L  R.]         

WHAT    TO  DO  WHEN    NEIGHBORS    OBJECT   TO 
THE  BEES. 

I  have  come  to  you  for  a  little  information 
and  advice.  1  have  bees,  and  they  sit  beside 
a  division  wall  between  me  and  an  adjoining 
tenement,  the  occupant  of  which  is  somewhat 
peculiar  in  that  he  wants  all  of  his  rights  and 
some  of  other  people's,  and,  of  course,  my 
bees  go  on  to  his  land  and  he  wants  me  to 
move  them  4  or  5  rods  on  to  the  other  side 
of  the  field.  I  am  willing  to  move  them,  but 
I  tell  him  that  to  move  them  now  will  make 
matters  worse,  for  they  would  come  back  to 
where  the  hive  did  stand,  and,  not  finding  it, 
would  be  very  apt  to  be  cross  and  sting  any 
one  near. 

Another  thing,  when  I  take  off  the  surplus 
honey  they  will  be  cross,  and  lial)le  to  sting 
people.  Is  there  any  way  that  I  can  use  so 
they  will  not?  Would  the  use  of  a  small 
amount  of  chloroform  or  ether  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  use  of  smoke?  If  so,' how 
much  would  it  recjuii'e?  How  much  would 
kill  the  colony?  I  don't  want  any  trouble 
about  the  bees,  and  I  don't  want  to  destroy 
them  either.  D.  E.  Washburn. 

Felchville,  Vermont. 

[It  is  not  difficult  to  move  bees  three  or 
four   rods.     This   past   summer   we    moved 


some  forty  odd  colonies  that  distance,  and 
did  not  lose  a  bee.  How  did  we  do  it?  We 
"hitched"  them  along  a  few  inches  every 
day,  gradually  working  the  hives  toward  the 
location  they  were  to  occupy  permanently. 
Another  plan  that  involves  just  as  much 
work  is  to  move  our  bees  to  an  out-yai\l  or 
to  some  location  two  miles  from  their  pres- 
ent one,  and  leave  them  there  about  two 
months.  After  that  you  can  bring  them  back 
and  put  them  where  you  please.  A  better 
plan  is  to  move  the  bees  after  they  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  cellar,  or  if  wintered  out- 
dooi's  after  they  have  been  confined  three 
months  in  the  hives  without  a  fiight.  WMth 
regard  to  the  use  of  chloroform,  it  would  he 
very  unwise  to  use  it.  Too  much  of  it  will 
put  a  colony  out  of  commission,  with  the  re- 
sult that  robbers,  or  bees  from  other  hives. 
will  be  liable  to  steal  their  sweets,  bringing 
on  the  vei'y  condition  that  you  seek  to  avoid. 
Of  course,  your  bees  do  not  do  your  neigh- 
bor any  harm;  and  we  suggest  that  you 
sweeten  him  up  with  a  section  or  two  of  hon- 
ey and  a  fine  sample  of  extracted.  If  you 
do  this  every  year  we  do  not  think  you  will 
hear  any  thing  from  him  about  your  bees 
being  a  nuisance.  When  it  comes  time  to 
take  off  your  surplus,  do  it  toward  night. 
Blow  quite  a  little  smoke  in  at  the  entrance; 
pry  up  the  super  a  little  way,  and  blow  in 
smoke  at  the  crack;  then  lift  the  super  up 
and  put  under  a  bee-escape.  By  using  the  or- 
dinary Porter  escape  you  will  have  no  troul)le 
w'lXh  cross  bees  afterward.  If  you  have  no 
bee-escape,  take  off  the  honey  toward  night, 
after  smoking  the  bees,  then  shake  the  super 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  By  next  morning 
they  will  have  quieted  down,  so  there  will  be 
no  confusion  nor  crossness. — Ed.] 


MANUFACTUKRD    COMB    HONEY;      CONSUMERS 
WOULD  NOT  BELIEVE  THE   FOOLISH   STO- 
RIES    so     MUCH    IF    MORE    PROPOLIS 
WERE   LEFT   ON    THE    SECTIONS. 

In  regard  to  manufactured  honey,  I  would 
say  that,  while  in  a  grocery  in  a  large 
city  last  winter,  I  heard  a  lady  ask  one  of 
the  clerks  for  some  honey.  The  young  man 
behind  the  counter,  with  his  hair  parted  in 
the  middle,  asked  her  if  she  would  have 
manufactured  honey  or  l)ee  honey,  at  the 
same  time  handing  down  a  section  of  fine 
clear  honey  with  not  a  particle  of  bee-glue 
on  it,  and  a  section  of  dark  honey  pretty 
well  smeared  with  bee-glue.  The  lady  said 
she  would  take  the  bee-honey.  After  the 
customer  was  gone  I  asked  the  young  man 
if  he  did  not  know  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  manufactured  honey,  and  he  said  that  he 
ilid  know  it,  l)ut  that  they  took  that  way  to 
sell  the  dark  poor  honey.  After  that  was 
gone  they  could  then  sell  the  nice  idover  hon- 
ey. But  he  said  if  bee-men  would  not  keep 
the  sections  so  clean  they  coukl  not  fool  the 
people,  for  a  section  daubed  with  bee-glue 
would  show  for  itself  that  it  was  made  by 
bees,  and  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  bee- 
men  sending  such  clean  sections.  He  said 
he  had  sold    tons  of    honey  at    retail,    and 
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never  had  a  customer  object  to  bee-glue  on 
the  wood  section,  but  that  customers  are  al- 
ways suspicious  of  a  perfectly  clean  section. 

Miller,  Neb.  "  T.  J.  Quail. 

[See  editorial  on  this  subject. — Ed.] 


8.  Feed  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
a  good  lot  at  once. 

9.  Send  the  wax  to  London  or  Livei'pool 
yourself.  W.  K.  Mokkison. 


AN   ENTRANCE-GUARD    TO    KEEP    MICE     OUT 
OF   HIVES   IN  M^NTER. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  tin  en- 
trance-guard to  keep  mice  out  of  hives  in 
winter.  It  is  simply  a  strip  of  tin  about  20 
in.  long  and  |  inch  wide,  corrugated. 


This  is  placed  in  the  entrance,  with  the 
ends  clamped  Ijetween  the  hive-body  and 
bottom-board.  The  tin  strips  can  be  easily 
corrugated  by  running  them  l)etween  the  cog 
wheels  of  a  tinner's  forming-rolls.  I  have 
used  these  guards  with   success. 

G.  J.  Sturm. 

Flora,  111. 

[The  scheme  proposed  is  not  bad;  but  for 
the  average  bee-keeper  it  will  be  easier  and 
cheaper  to  go  to  the  hai'dware  store  and  buy 
some  wire  cloth  of  coarse  mesh  that  will  not 
exclude  bees,  but  yet  keep  out  mice  and 
other  vermin.  When  cut  up  into  narrow 
strips  it  can  l^e  nailed  over  the  entrances.  If 
such  wire  cloth  can  not  be  had,  a  strip  of  tin 
corrugated  as  above  would  answer  as  an  ex- 
cellent substitute. — Ed.I 


THE   PRODUCTION  OF  WAX   IN   THE   TROPICS; 

AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

ON  PAGE  1255. 

Mr.  Frank  McCann,  of  La  Gloria,  Cuba, 
asks  questions  with  I'espect  to  wax-produc- 
tion, which,  if  satisfactorily  answered,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  difficulties 
of  the  tropical  bee-keeper.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  Mr.  McCann  or  any  others 
working  for  wax-production  would  explain 
their  methods  more  fully.  This  would  re- 
sult in  much  good  to  the  industry,  as  we 
could  then  see  where  improvements  could  be 
effected.  At  present  I  content  myself  with 
answering  imaginary  queries  in  the  absence 
of  definite  questions. 

1.  A  queen-excluder  should  be  used  to  save 
refining  the  wax. 

2.  Cut  out  the  whole  comb  except  ^  or  |  of 
an  inch. 

3.  Press  out  the  honey  with  a  Root  press. 

4.  In  "feeding  back,"  add  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  water  to  the  honey. 

5.  In  "feeding  back,"  have  a  small  brood- 
chamber. 

6.  In  taking  out  combs  of  wax,  use  only  a 
very  little  smoke  and  no  brush. 

7.  Use  a  bottom  feeder. 


HEARTSEASE  AND   SMARTWEED  IN  THE  SAME 
LOCALITY. 

The  honey-fiow  this  fall  has  been  better 
than  usual  from  cotton,  heartease,  and  smart- 
weed.  We  note  what  you  have  to  say  on 
page  1111,  and  Dr.  Miller's  comment.  In 
"our  locality"  we  have  both  heaitsease  and 
smartweed.  While  the  plants  are  very  much 
alike  they  are  very  different  as  to  bloom. 
Heartsease  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  is  abundant  in  fields  on  headlands  and 
turnrows,  and  along  the  irrigated  ditches  in 
the  rice-fields.  While  it  seems  to  prefer  low 
places,  it  grows  as  well  on  high  ground. 
The  fiower-heads  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  a  beautiful  rose  pink. 
The  leaf  is  not  peppery.  Smartweed,  or 
water-pepper,  grows  in  low  places  as  a  rule, 
and  along  the  bayou  banks,  seldom  more 
than  18  inches  high.  The  fiowers  are  white, 
and  much  smaller  than  those  of  heartsease. 
The  leaves  are  very  peppery.  Bees  work 
busily  on  both  in  the  morning,  but  are  sel- 
dom seen  on  either  after  10  o'clock  The 
honey  is  light  in  color,  and  quite  pungent  as 
to  smell.  Whether  this  is  heartsease  or 
smartweed  honey  we  can  not  say,  as  both 
are  gathered  at  the  same  time.  The  honey, 
before  it  is  capped,  has  a  tendency  to  foam 
in  the  cells,  as  though  it  were  fermented. 
We  never  extract  this  honey,  but  leave  it  on 
the  hives.  Top  stories  are  left  on  all  winter. 
In  the  spring  the  combs  are  used  in  queen- 
rearing.  J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co. 
Loreauville,  La. 


ALFALFA  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

I  can  endorse  what  Dr.  Miller  says  about 
alfalfa  as  a  honey-plant,  p.  791.  There  are 
several  patches  of  alfalfa  here.  I  planted  it 
for  bee-feed  and  hay  four  years  ago.  I  got 
the  latter,  but  never  a  drop  of  nectar.  I  al- 
lowed it  to  get  fully  ripe  for  two  successive 
years.  Bees  did  not  touch  it,  so  am  satisfied 
it  is  not  a  honey-plant  in  Northeast  Alabama. 
I  have  some  in  full  bloom  now,  no  bees  on 
it,  while  my  one-half  acre  of  white  and  al- 
sike  is  covered  with  them.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  Japanese  clover  here — good  cow 
pasture,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
a  bee  on  it.  Intuitively,  when  I  see  a  bee,  or 
hear  one  in  my  walks,  I  watch  what  it  is 
working  on. 

As  to  1-lb.  sections,  I  find  as  a  rule  my 
two-way  bee-space  4^X4^  sections  are  the 
heaviest — some  17  oz.  D.  Neilson. 

Fruithurst,  Ala. 


sweet  clover  on  a  lawn. 

There  is  a  part  of  my  lawn  covered  with 
sweet  clover  that  has  been  cut  once  or  twice 
a  week  all  summer,  and  there  is  a  nice  growth 
of  it  now.  This  came  from  the  seed  this 
spring.  W.  Craig. 

Luce,  Mich.,  Sept.  7. 
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SOMETHING     ABOUT     GROWING     BASSWOODS; 
FROM  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Every  man  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
bees,  and  especially  those  who  are  enthusi- 
astic in  the  matter  of  bee  culture,  should  be 
interested  in  growing  l)asswood-trees — tirst, 
because  it  is  still,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  great- 
est honey  plant  or  tree  in  this  whole  country. 
While  we  can  not  say  that  Ijasswood  honey 
is  the  best  honey  pioduced  in  the  world,  j'et 
when  thoroughly  ripened  (as  it  always  should 
be)  it  comes  pi'^tty  near  being  tirst-(;lass. 
Secondly,  it  looks  just  now  as  if  the  best  and 
cheapest  material  for  making  sections  to 
hold  the  honey  is  this  same  basswood.  We 
have  tested  quite  a  good  many  kinds  of  lum- 
ber as  a  substitute,  hut  do  not  find  any  thing 
so  good  as  white  basswood.  It  is  true  some 
preparation  of  manufactured  paper  or  paste- 
board might  answer;  but  it  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more,  and  I  doul)t  whether  it 
would  be  any  handsomer  in  appearance  than 
our  nicely  polished  basswood  lumber.  In 
view  of  this  I  am  sure  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D. 
C.  Perhaps  I  should  say  I  asked  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  getting  basswood  seeds 
to  germinate.  Below  we  give  also  a  copy  of 
the  leaflet  referred  to. 

United  States  | 

DEPARTMfeXT  OB^  AGRICULTURE.  .- 

Forest  Service.  ! 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Your  letter  of  October  30  is  receiv- 
ed. I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  forebt-planting  leaflet, 
No.  10,  prepared  by  our  ufflce  of  Forest  Extension, 
which  has  to  do  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
growinsf  and  plantint?  of  trees.  This  paper  does  not 
^o  into  the  difficulty  of  growing  basswood  beyond  ref- 
erence to  the  advisability  of  planting  the  seeds  in  the 
fall.  Regarding  this  point,  I  want  to  say  further  that 
a  most  essential  requiremeni  in  the  matter  of  induc- 
ing basswood  seed  to  germiuate  as  fully  as  possible  at 
one  time  depends,  in  my  judgment,  upon  maintaining 
a  constant  supply  of  moisture  in  the  seed-bed.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  put  upon  this  essential.  In 
order  that  moisture  may  be  properly  retained,  it  is 
well  to  place  the  seed-beds  in  a  dense  shade.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  my  personal  practice  to  cover  the 
beds  during  the  winter,  and  even  during  the  following 
spring  and  summer,  with  a  fairly  heavy  mulch,  keep- 
ing watch  constantly,  of  course,  for  the  appearing 
seedlings  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  mulch  does  not 
smother  them  as  they  begin  to  break  through  the 
surface  of  the  earth.       Geo.  B.  Sudworth,  Chief. 

Washington,  Nov.  3. 

BASSWOOD     TILIA  AMERICANA. 
FORM  AND  SIZE. 

The  basswood  is  a  forest  tree  which  often  attains  a 
height  of  70  to  80  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  Under 
favorable  conditions  it  may  be  considerably  larger. 
When  grown  free  the  tree  bears  a  large,  compact 
crown,  which  makes  a  dense  shade;  in  the  forest  it 
has  a  straight  stem  with  but  few  branches,  which  are 
closely  clustered  at  the  top.    The  inner  bark  (bast), 


from  which  the  tree  gets  its  name,  is  fibrous  and 
tough. 

RANGE. 

The  natural  range  of  the  basswood  is  from  New 
Brunswick  south  along  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to 
Alabama,  and  westward  to  eastern  Texas,  Nebraska, 
and  southern  Minnesota.  The  tree  is  commonest 
about  the  Great  Lakes,  but  attains  its  best  develop- 
ment on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  it 
is  associated  with  white  oak,  cottonwood,  white  ash, 
blackwalnut,  and  hickories.  It  may  be  planted  on 
good  soils  almost  anywhere  within  its  natural  range, 
though  the  most  favorable  region  for  economic  plant- 
ing is  within  the  Northeastern  States  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River. 

SILVICAL  QUALITIES. 

The  basswood  is  best  suited  to  deep  rich  river-bot- 
tom soils,  and  to  cool  situations.  While  it  will  main- 
tain itself  on  poorer  uplands,  it  is  recommended  for 
planting  only  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  well  drained, 
and  where  drouths  are  infrequent.  It  is,  in  general,  a 
hardy  tree.  It  is  moderately  tolerant  of  shade,  and 
the  seedlings  require  some  protection  from  the  hot 
sun.  In  dry  situations  it  is  subject  to  injury  from 
the  sun's  heat. 

The  rate  of  growth  is  fairly  rapid  during  early  age, 
being  about  the  same  as  that  of  red  oak  and  Norway 
maple.  After  attaining  maturity  the  trunk  frequent- 
ly becomes  hollow. 

The  basswood  is  sometimes  attacked  by  insects 
which  denude  it  of  leaves  or  bore  into  the  bark,  but 
serious  damage  is  not  frequent.  The  European  spe- 
cies are  much  more  liable  to  insect  injury  than  the 
native  basswood,  and  are  much  less  desirable  trees 
generally. 

ECONOMIC  USES. 

The  light-brown  wood  is  soft,  straight-grained,  and 
easily  worked,  but  not  durable.  It  is  often  sold  under 
the  name  of  whitewood.  and  is  largely  used  for  house 
lumber,  woodenware,  carriage-bodies,  panel  work, 
trunks,  and  paper  pulp. 

Its  large  crown  and  dense  folinge  render  it  desirable 
for  planting  along  roadsides  ana  about  the  home,  and 
also  for  low  shelterbelt>.  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  range.  Its  flowers,  which  yield  great  quantities 
of  fine  honey,  lend  it  great  value  for  bee-keepers. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  basswood  reproduces  freely  both  by  seed  and 
by  sprout.  The  seed  ripen  in  September  or  early 
October,  and  may  easily  be  collected  while  attached 
to  their  large  wings  or  bracts.  They  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  ttie  wings  and  planted  at  once  in  nursery- 
beds,  as  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
winter  roi  s  and  loosens  the  seed  coat  and  causes  early 
germination.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  plant  in  the 
tall,  they  may  be  kei>t  over  winter  in  a  cool  dry  place 
between  layers  of  sand. 

The  basswood  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  our 
native  trees  in  .sprouts  from  the  stumps,  and  hence 
this  method  oJ  renewmg  an  old  stand  is  recommended. 
To  secure  vigorous  sprouts  the  trees  should  be  felled 
between  November  and  March,  and  the  stumps  cut 
low.  Sprouis  then  start  close  to  the  ground,  where 
they  can  soon  develop  a  root  system  of  their  own  and 
become  self-supporting.  All  but  two  or  three  of  the 
sprouts  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  sea- 
son. Under  favoraUe  conditions  a  sprout  grows  only 
about  a  foot  the  first  year. 

The  basswood  seedling  develops  a  single  stout  root, 
but  this  is  soon  replaced  by  a  number  of  lateral  roots 
which  give  the  tree  a  strong  hold  upon  the  ground. 

PLANTING. 

In  planting  the  basswood  it  is  best  to  use  one-year- 
old  seedlings,  which  should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  before  the  leaves  unfold. 
As  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to  space  the  trees  about  five 
feet  apart  each  way. 

Basswood  does  well  when  planted  in  pure  stands, 
but  it  is  also  of  value  in  mixture  with  white  or  red 
pine  (on  good  soil),  or  with  white  elm,  white  oak.  red 
oak.  maple,  or  hickories. 

CARE  AFTER  PLANTING. 

In  most  situations  to  which  basswood  is  adapted, 
little  cultivation  is  needed,  since  the  heavy  crowns 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  young  trees  will  soon  form 
dense  cover,  which  will  exclude  grass  and  weeds,  ana 
furnish  the  proper  soil  conditions.  Where  the  under- 
growth is  very  rank,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
out  the  weeds  in  order  to  give  the  trees  growing 
space. 
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Cattle  have  an  especial  fondness  for  basswood 
boughs  and  loliasie.  so  that  the  young  trees  must  be 
carefully  protected  from  them. 

The  plantation  should  be  carefully  guarded  from 
Are,  and  should  be  allowed  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  forest  as  soon  as  it  can. 


EUONYMUS     VARIEGATA     AUREA;    A     HARDY 
ORNAMENTAL    FOLIAGE    EVERGREEN. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  my  daughter  called 
my  attention  to  a  plant  that  stood  in  the 
Sunday-school  room  of  our  church.  She  said 
it  seerued  neglected — that  is,  noljody  seemed 
to  water  it,  and  it  was  left  in  a  room  having 
a  freezing  temperature.  But  its  leaves  look- 
ed liright  and  glossy,  even  th(jugh  covered 
with  dust.  She  ventured  to  clip  off  a  little 
twig,  may  be  two  inches  long,  and  asked  if 
I  could  give  the  name.  I  told  her  I  could 
not:  but  1  put  it  in  the  cutting-bed  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  in  a  little  time  it  put  out 
i-oots  and  made  a  plant.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
dark  glossy  green,  smooth  and  shining  as 
the  leaves  of  the  rubber-plant.  But,  besides 
this,  a  part  of  the  foliage  shows  spots  or 
blotches  of  a  very  bright  golden  hue.  A 
good-sized  plant  presents  an  appearance  that 
makes  you  think  the  sun  is  shining  through 
the  foliage  overhead,  and  just  striking  cer- 
tain leaves  or  parts  of  leaves.  As  the  plant 
increased  in  size  it  showed  occasionally  a 
twig  with  whole  leaves  of  gold,  and  other 
leaves  that  were  part  gold  and  part  green. 
Our  florist  here  did  not  know  the  name  of  it, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  it  should 
be  called;  but  while  on  a  visit  to  our  experi- 
ment station  at  Wooster  I  saw  the  same 
plant  in  the  center  of  a  bed  of  ornamentals 
under  the  buildings.  They  said  it  was  a 
species  of  euonymus.  During  the  severe 
frost  we  had  in  the  fore  part  of  October  all 
tender  plants  in  our  dooryard  were  killed 
outright;  but  the  euonymus  stood  up  as 
bright  and  shining  as  it  had  been  all  summer 
and  through  the  fall;  in  fact,  it  rather  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  the  freeze,  and  during  the  recent 
blight  days  of  Indian  siimmer  it  has  been 
putting  out  new  foliage.  After  my  attention 
w^as  called  to  this  beautiful  plant  I  noticed  it 
in  George  W.  Park's  list  of  five-cent  plants, 
and  sent  for  two — one  named  aurea  and  the 
other  argentea.  The  aurea,  which'  means 
gold,  seemed  exactly  like  the  one  I  grew 
from  the  slip;  but  after  I  put  them  outdooi's 
I  got  the  two  mixed  so  I  can  not  tell  wheth- 
er the  one  I  admire  so  much  now  came  from 
Park  or  not.  It  does  not  matter  so  much, 
any  way.  The  plant  in  question  is  about 
two  feet  tall.  It  has  a  very  pretty  bushy 
head,  and  the  limbs  seem  inclined  to  grow 
pretty  nearly  straight  up.  Very  likely  it  will 
winter  outdoors;  but  it  is  so  handsome  I  put 
it  into  a  ten-inch  pot,  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
it  in  the  greenhouse. 

I  have  always  been  fond  of  ornamental 
foliage  plants.  You  see  they  are  always  in 
blossom  —  that  is,  they  are  always  showing 
their  l;)eauty.  This  one  is  so  handsome  I 
think  it  wovild  sell  for  a  dollar  almost  any- 
where: but  I  should  not  want  to  part  with  it 
for  several  dollars.  As  I  look  at  it  and  feel 
happy,  I  wonder  the  hardy  euonymus    has 


not  received  more  attention  in  the  past.  It 
will  stand  neglect,  and  will  keep  alive  better 
than  any  other  plant  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
now  perhaps  half  a  dozen  plants,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  leave  them  all  outdoors  except  the 
handsomest  one.  I  wrote  to  our  experiment 
station  in  regard  to  leaving  them  outdoors, 
and  here  is  the  reply  of  one  of  the  professors: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Your  letter  of  inquiry  regarding 
hardiness  of  euonymus  has  been  referred  by  Prof. 
Thorne  to  me  for  reply.  The  sort  which  you  enclose 
is  practically  hardy.  However,  to  prevent  injury 
from  freezing  and  thawing  it  is  well  to  give  slight  pro- 
tection. This  can  readily  be  done  by  turning  over 
each  plant  a  nail-keg  or  small  barrel,  after  the  plant 
has  had  a  small  quantity  of  straw  or  grass  packed  and 
wrapped  about  it.  W.  E.  Bostrageb, 

In  charge  of  ornamental  planting,  O.  A.  E.  S. 

Wooster,  O..  Oct.  22. 
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THE  BLACK    HILLS    OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA,  CON- 
TINUED. 

There  are  two  different  lines  of  railroad 
running  through  the  Black  Hills — the  Chica- 
go &  N()rthwestern  on  the  east,  and  the  Bur- 
lington on  the  west.  I  found  that,  to  take 
in  the  Black  Hills  completely,  I  would  need 
to  go  up  one  route  and  come  back  on  the 
other.  I  had  no  transportation  over  the  Bur- 
lington; but  it  was  only  a  hundred  miles  to 
Spearhsh,  close  by  the  terminus  of  the  North- 
western. In  the  East  we  get  transportation, 
for  3  cents  a  mile,  and  even  less;  but  here  I 
found  it  was  something  over  $6.00  to  make 
that  hundred  miles.  But  I  could  get  a  round- 
trip  ticket  for  about  $7.50.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  hardly  fair  to  the  traveling  public,  but. 
very  likely  the  railroad  companies  have  their 
reasons.  '  When  I  came  to  see  the  curves  and 
turns,  and  the  expense  of  building  a  railroad 
through  and  over  the  mountains,  especially 
in  a  mining  region,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  6  cents  a  mile  might  not  be  too 
much.  But  why  didn't  they  charge  some- 
thing like  that  price  both  ways? 

I  took  along  a  list  of  our  subscribers  so  as- 
to  call  on  bee-keepers  as  far  as  I  could.  .At 
Edgemont  I  found  we  had  a^  subscriber, 
and  she  was  a  lady  besides.  When  I  arriv- 
ed at  Edgemont  Junction,  and  found  we  wei'e 
to  wait  there  an  hour  or  more,  I  began  to 
look  around  for  bee-keepers;  but  there  wa.s. 
not  a  house  of  any  kind  in  sight  in  any  di- 
rection. My  attention  was  soon  directed  to 
an  enormous  windmill — the  largest  one  I 
ever  saw,  and  it  was  pumping  water  laljori- 
ously.  Next  I  saw  near  the  windmill  a  tank- 
car  on  a  side-track,  loaded  with  water.  I 
supposed  this  was  medical  water  from  Hot 
Springs.  It  was  allowed  to  drip  down  be- 
tween  the    ties    into    an  enormous   cistern. 
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and  the  wiudmiirs  sole  business  was  to  pump 
the  water  out  of  the  cistern  into  a  huge  tank 
for  the  locomotives.  When  I  asked  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  get  water  from  a  well 
the  agent  of  the  railroad  company  tokl  me 
they  had  gone  down  into  the  ground  as  far 
as  they  could  afford,  but  found  no  sign  of 
water,*  so  they  were  obliged  to  haul  it  all 
the  way  from  Hot  Springs,  a  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  I  was  told  that,  on 
this  Burlington  route,  was  Spcartish  Falls, 
Speartish  ('anyou.  and  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Black 
Hills.  Imagine  my  disappointment,  there- 
fore, to  find,  when  we  reached  Englewood. 
to  change  cars,  that  the  locomotive  on  the 
new  train  was  crippled.  They  tinkei'ed  and 
fussed  with  it  until  dark,  then  wired  Dead- 
wood  for  a  l)etter  engine.  This  resulted  in 
making  the  whole  trip  through  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  after  dark.  Although  it  was 
quite  a  hot  day  when  I  left  Hot  Spi'iugs,  in 
going  less  than  a  hundred  miles  we  got  up 
on  the  mountains  so  that  it  was  so  cold  we 
were  exceedingly  glad  to  find  a  little  car 
with  a  stove  in  it,  almost  redhot.  Going  up 
the  mountains  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  perhaps  the  sudden  change  in  the  weath- 
er had  more  to  do  with  it.  The  conductor 
remarked  that  I  was  the  only  man  in  the 
crowd  who  had  the  good  sense  to  bring  along 
an  overcoat. 

There  are  some  funny  names  to  towns  in 
the  Black  Hills,  as  you  will  note.  Spearfish 
gets  its  name  from  the  great  abundance  of 
beautiful  speckled  trout  in  Speartish  River 
and  mountain  streams  that  ai'e  tributary  to 
it.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  get  as 
many  fish  as  one  wants  to  carry  home,  in 
just  two  or  three  hours — that  is,  when  one  is 
an  expert  with  the  spears  used  to  catch  this 
particular  trout. 

I  was  particularly  attracted  to  this  town 
by  the  following  at  the  end  of  a  letter  I  found 
in  our  files: 

We  started  in  the  spring  with  108  colonies  of  bees; 
increased  to  178,  and  a  good  lot  of  honey  besides. 
Some  colonies  have  tilled  the  third  super,  and  we  have 
put  on  the  fourth.  This  is  the  best  we  have  had  in 
seven  years  of  bee-keeping. 

Dec.  26,  1904.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Anderson. 

Of  course,  the  above  is  not  so  very  extra- 
ordinary; but  coming  from  a  new  locality, 
where  bees  had  but  recently  gotten  a  foot- 
hold, I  made  a  note  of  it. 

I  reached  Speartish  late  Saturday  night. 
Learning  at  the  hotel  that  the  Andersons 
lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  I  thought  I 
would  make  a  call,  even  if  it  tvas  Sunday 
morning,  and  go  to  church  with  them.  They 
had  a  Congregational  church,  but  it  was 
closed  for  repairs.  There  was  also  a  Method- 
ist church,  but  the  pastor  was  away  on  his 
vacation.  However,  we  had  an  excellent 
Sunday-school,  and  attended  services  at  the 
Episcopal  church  in  the  evening.  I  remem- 
ber the  good  lady  who  taught  our  Suuday- 

*  Who  knows  but  that  wonderful  Wind  Cave  extends 
clear  over  to  and  away  down  under  the  resiion  round 
about  EdKemont?  Of  course,  no  water  could  be  found 
in  the  retrion  of  such  caves  unless  the  well  were  sunk 
down  a  tremendous  depth  to  get  below  the  cavern. 


school  class.  She  was  the  pastor's  wife,  if  I 
am  correct.  She  said  in  her  remarks  that 
only  one  person  in  a  hundred  reaches  the 
age  of  80  years,  and  our  teacher  was  pretty 
close  to  that,  I  judged;  and  yet  her  talk  ta 
that  large  Bible-class  made  a  very  excellent 
sermon,  even  if  it  iras  a  short  one!  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  is  in  the  habit  of  occupy- 
ing the  pulpit  during  her  husband's  absence, 
but  I  think  she  might  fill  it  very  acceptaljly. 
Perhaps  the  invigorating  air  of  the  Black 
Hills  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
she  had  preserved  her  faculties  so  well  to 
such  a  good  old  age. 

Now,  friends,  perhaps  some  of  you  might 
think  that  myself  and  new  friends  were  not 
remembering  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy; 
but  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and 
there  were  a  hundred  things  new  to  me  that 
I  felt  curious  about.  God's  gifts  were  scat- 
tered about  on  every  hand;  and  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  it  was  just  as  acceptable  to  God 
to  have  us  notice  and  speak  of  his  wondrous, 
gifts  as  to  spend  the  time  in  some  other  way. 

I  found  mo7'c  beautiful  apples,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  right  in  Mr.  Anderson's 
dooryard.  I  found  a  lot  of  neatly  painted 
bee-hives  from  the  Home  of  the  Ho'ney-bees, 
even  if  it  did  cost  a  big  lot  for  freight  to  that, 
far-away  locality.  It  is  a  little  peculiar  that 
bee-keeping  alT  thi'ough  the  Black  Hills 
seems  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  wo- 
men. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Anderson  has  a  har- 
ness-shop, and  does  quite  a  business;  but  his. 
wife  has  been  succeeding  so  well  in  bee  cul- 
ture that  I  believe  he  contemplates  closing; 
up  his  shop  and  giving  his  whole  attention  tu 
bees.  I  think  they  have  now  something  like 
130  colonies,  and  have  started  a  very  pretty 
apiary  a  mile  or  so  out  of  town.  Comb  hon~ 
ey  mostly  is  produced.  They  tier  up  the  su- 
pers one  above  another.  Quite  a  little  hon- 
ey had  been  taken  off  and  sold,  and  yet  I  saw 
as  many  as  four  supers  on  some  of  the  hives. 
The  honey  comes  mostly  from  alfalfa,  which 
grows,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  in  wonder- 
ful luxuriance.  In  a  pretty  dooryard  close 
to  the  house  I  saw  two  hives  that  were 
brought  in  from  the  woods.  One  of  them 
had  an  entrance  for  the  bees,  as  large  as 
your  hand,  or  larger — so  large,  in  fact,  that 
the  bees  in  coming  home  with  a  load  alight- 
ed directly  on  the  combs.  Fiiend  Andersou 
said  they  seemed  to  do  as  well  as  any  colony 
in  his  yard — no  trouble  from  robbers.  The 
combs  were  pretty  well  covered,  however, 
with  a  cluster  of  bees,  and  it  would  take  a  very 
bold  robber  to  sail  in  and  take  his  chances 
of  being  hauled  down  by  the  whole  "congre- 
gation." Now,  would  it  not  really  be  a  sav- 
ing to  have  some  such  large  entrance,  es- 
pecially during  the  honey-flow,  so  the  heavy- 
laden  bees  could  sail  right  in  and  alight  on 
the  combs,  without  any  preliminary  tum- 
bling down  in  the  grass,  taking  wing'  again^ 
and  crawling  into  the  ordinary  entrance,  and 
then  from  the  bottom-board  up  on  to  the 
combs?  Dr.  Miller,  what  do  you  think  about 
it? 

Some  of  the  prettiest  gardens  I  ever  saw 
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in  my  life  were  round  about  Spearfish. 
Beautiful  sparkling  bal)bling  water  is  every- 
where, by  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  through 
the  fields.  1  always  feel  happy  when  I  see 
running  water — tliat  is,  clear  sparkling  wa- 
ter. I  like  to  see  it  hustle  along;  and  where 
the  fall  is  sufficient  it  always  seems  to  me 
as  if  it  were  too  busy  to  stop  and  talk,  or  do 
any  thing  but  push  ahead.  I  heard  of  a  pa- 
per out  west  called  the  Daily  Pusher.  Well, 
the  water  in  these  irrigating  canals  and  wood- 
en flumes  makes  me  think  of  the  •'Daily 
Pusher. ' '  My  friend,  are  you  one  of  that  sort? 
I  have  suspected  sometimes  that  the  secret  of 
growing  old  and  holding  all  our  faculties  is 
probably  in  being  a  "daily  pusher."  We 
talked  about  almost  every  thing,  even  if  it 
was  on  vSunday,  but  we  did  not  do  much 
visiting:  but  early  Monday  morning  we  took 
a  trip  part  way  up  the  celel)rated  SpearMsh 
■Canyon,  and  also  took  in  the  fish-hatchery 
belonging  to  the  State.  1  have  described  so 
many  of  these  that  I  hardly  need  go  over  it 
here.  This  special  fish-hatchery  has  much 
to  do  with  keeping  the  mounfaln  streams 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  finest  kind  of 
speckled  trout  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  may  be  I  should,  lie  i-ight 
if  I  said  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  town 
of  Spearfish  is  16  miles  from  Deadwood  by 
stage  line:  but  by  rail  it  takes  40  miles  to 
make  the  same  distance,  aud  it  is  through 
some  of  the  tinest  scenery  in  the  Black  Hills. 
At  one  place  you  look  over  a  precipice  and 
see  the  railroad  1300  feet  below  where  you 
stand;  but  a  train  on  that  road  has  to  go  13 
miles  to  get  down  those  1300  feet. 

The  mining  industry,  with  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  agriculture,  is  making  much 
activity  there  just  now.  Not  only  railway's 
but  trolley  Hues  are  i)eing  l)uilt  between  the 
large  cities,  and  at  (m(j  place  I  found  a  gaso- 
line trolley  line  running  60  miles  quite  suc- 
cessfully. The  impression  was  that  it  was 
-cheaper  than  electricity. 

A  stage  ride  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  took 
me  over  to  Belle  Fourche,  Butte  Co.,  S.  D. 
The  fertile  soil  around  Belle  Fourche  has  for 
years  furnished  great  plenty  of  cattle.  Why. 
the  figures  almost  make  one's  head  swim.  I 
am  told  on  good  authority  that  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  the  Black  Hills  has,  some  years, 
reached  5000  carloads,  worth  something  like 
Jour  millions  of  dollars.  Not  far  from  Belle 
Fourche  a  great  irrigation-dam  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  government,  and  this  will 
greatly  increase  the  present  possibilities  of 
agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  I  found  quite 
an  excitement  in  regard  to  what  had  recent- 
ly been  done  in  bee  culture  at  this  place; 
and,  queer  enough,  bee-keeping  there  is  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  One 
lady  said  that  the  bees  got  so  much  honey 
they  were  everlastingly  swarming;  and  there 
were  so  many  swarms  that  came  out  when 
nobody  was  around  to  care  for  them  that 
they  clustered  in  dooryards  and  gardens  all 
over  town;  and  now  almost  every  home  had 
one  or  more  colonies  hived  in  drygoods-box- 
es,  kegs,  or  something  else;  but  the  women 
"were  taking  the  lead. 


Tr;iin  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.— Pro  v.  22: 6. 

OUR  AMERICAN   BOYS. 

Of  late  I  have  been  pondering  over  and 
watching  our  boys  a  little  more,  perhaps, 
than  ever  before.  One  reason  is,  may  be, 
that  I  have  been  recently  appointed  guardi- 
an of  a  boy  in  his  teens,  whose  parents  are 
both  dead.  I  am  supposed  to  look  after 
him,  see  how  he  spends  his  money,  keep 
track  of  his  studies  and  deportment  in 
school,  see  that  he  is  decently  clot.hed,  see 
that  he  does  not  contract  any  bad  habits, 
keep  an  eye  on  the  company  he  keeps,  see 
that  he  is  home  nights  at  a  reasonable  time, 
etc  Well,  my  honest  opinion,  after  a  few 
months'  experience,  is  that  1  am  a  rather 
poor  hand  at  guaixlianship.  Perhaps  some- 
body else  who  is  undertaking  the  office  of 
guardian  may  feel  something  as  1  do  about 
it.  I  have  talked  quite  a  little,  and  I  have 
scolded  some;  but  so  far  it  does  not  seem  to 
amount  to  very  much.  Neither  the  boy  nor 
I  am  making  mut^h  progress.  We  are  good 
friends  right  along,  and  I  thank  the  Lord  for 
thai;  but  we  do  not  seem  to  see  things  alike; 
and  perhaps  one  ought  not  to  expect  a  boy 
of  17  and  a  man  of  67  to  have  tastes  and 
sympathies  along  the  same  line.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  am,  periiaps,  expecting  a  little  too 
much  of  a  boy  in  his  teens.  And  then, 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  hear  of 
the  boy's  shortcomings  I  begin  t)  think  1 
have  not  been  strict  enough.  May  GofI  help 
me  to  (choose  the  golden  mean.  Yes,  that 
has  been  an  oft-repeated  prayer.  I  know 
the  promise  in  our  text;  but  I  did  not  have 
the  care  of  that  boy  until  he  was  pretty  well 
along  in  his  teens.  In  fact,  he  was  born  and 
brought  up,  until  recently,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

Very  often  we  expect  too  much  of  a  boy. 
Years  ago,  when  I  used  to  run  a  market- 
wagon,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take 
along  a  boy  to  deliver  goods  from  the  wag- 
on, as  he  could  save  steps  for  the  man  in 
charge,  and  thus  get  over  more  territory. 
This  special  boy  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
idea  of  business.  He  was  looking  around, 
and  wasting  his  time  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  busy;  and,  more  than  that,  in  spite  of 
all  we  could  do  he  would  help  himself  from 
the  heaping  boxes  of  strawberries  and  other 
fruits.  Now,  it  was  not  the  value  of  the 
strawberries,  mind  you;  but  how  it  looks  to 
offer  a  customer  a  box  of  berries  with  the 
box  not  quite  full  instead  of  being  rounded 
up  as  we  usually  do!  I  remonstrated  and 
scolded;  but  for  all  that,  when  no  one  was 
looking  the  boy  would  make  a  quick  motion 
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and  put  some  of  the  fruit  in  his  mouth.  He 
and  I  did  not  get  along  well  together;  and  I 
confess  that,  from  my  point  ot  view,  I  did 
not  suppose  he  would  ever  amount  to  much. 
His  mother  was  dead,  and  his  father  did  not 
seem  to  have  a  faculty  for  making  him  mind 
very  well.  Now,  I  hope  none  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  will  feel  hurt  by  what  I 
have  been  saying,  for  it  brings  out  9,  great 
and  grand  truth.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 
Day  before  yesterday  I  heard  from  that  boy 
after  many  long  years.  He  has  just  mar- 
ried, and  he  has  a  position  as  designer  or 
draftsman  in  a  great  machine-shop  where 
he  gets  fifty  cents  an  hour.  Was  I  glad  to 
hear  it?  Why,  to  be  sure  I  was.  It  was 
one  of  my  happy  surprises.  May  God  be 
praised  that  there  is  at  least  something  bet- 
ter under  the  surface,  perhaps  away  back 
out  of  sight,  with  these  thoughtless  heedless 
boys  than  we  ofttimes  give  them  credit  for. 
Yes,  I  have  seen  more  cases  of  that  kind.  I 
have  seen  boys  with  whom  I  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  turn  ayound  and  make  themselves 
of  value  and  consequence  in  this  busy  hus- 
tling world. 

Now,  if  I  should  stop  right  here  the  moral 
of  the  point  I  have  made  might  induce  some 
parent  to  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  so 
very  strict.  Our  text  tells  us  we  must  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  If  we 
can  not  make  of  the  boy  exactly  what  we 
want  him  to  be,  let  us  come  as  near  it  as 
possible.  Never  let  up.  But  please  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  be  having  a  jangle 
with  the  boy  all  the  while.  Get  his  good 
will.  Bend  down  as  much  as  you  can,  not 
only  to  his  stature,  but  to  a  level  with  his 
boyish  ideas.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  even 
if  his  whole  thought  and  aim  seem  to  be 
baseball  or  football  or  college  pranks.  I 
have  not  much  sympathy  with  the  latter, 
but  very  likely  there  are  good  and  wise  pro- 
fessors in  our  colleges  who  feel  differently 
about  it.  May  God  help  us  all  to  do  our 
duty  by  the  boys. 

So  far  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  sa- 
loons and  their  influence  over  the  boys. 
Medina  is  a  dry  town.  We  have  had  no  sa- 
loons here  for  twenty  years ;  but  recent 
events  I  have  mentioned  have  shown  us  that 
we  have  had  speakeasies  that  did  a  trade 
amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  I  do  not  know  exactly  who  their 
patrons  were:  but  very  possibly  there  were 
many  boys  there  still  in  their  teens.  We 
have  billiard-rooms  in  our  town,  and  once 
in  a  while  it  comes  to  my  notice  that  some 
of  our  young  boys  are  spending  quite  a  lot 
of  their  money  in  the  billiard-hall.  Boys 
who  earn  only  a  little  more  than  enough  to 
pay  their  board  are  spending  their  money  in 
such  places:  and  they  are  being  out  nights 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  get  the 
sleep  a  growing  boy  needs.  Sometimes  a 
foreman  reports  that  a  boy  is  late  in  getting 
to  work,  and  does  not  show  any  interest  in 
his  business  after  he  gets  there.  He  is  not 
making  any  progress  Investigation  almost 
invariably  shows  that  such  a  boy  is  up  late 
nights.     Robbing  a  boy  of  his  sleep  is  a  seri- 


ous matter;  and  when  cigarettes  and  intoxi- 
cants go  along  with  it,  it  is  a  terrible  thing. 
How  can  any  parent  vote  for  open  saloons, 
or  encourage  his  boy  in  the  use  of  tobacco, 
to  say  nothing  of  cigarettes?  Sometimes 
when  boys  get  to  be  at  that  critical  age,  say 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  they  suddenly  turn 
about  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  i  know  of 
a  few  such  cases.  God  grant  that  they  may 
become  more  common.  George  Miiller,  that 
great  friend  of  the  orphans,  and  the  founder 
of  that  wonderful  institution  that  will  make 
his  name  almost  immortal,  was  a  vicious 
boy.  While  in  his  teens  he  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  one  of  the  hopeless  sort,  and 
guilty  of  almost  every  thing  that  was  bad. 
Through  God's  providence  he  got  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  doing 
and  might  do  for-a  sinful  world,  and  all  at 
once  he  became  a  great  reformer. 

In  order  that  every  parent,  especially  eve- 
ry parent  of  boys  in  their  teens,  may  be  in- 
duced to  look  after  that  boy  a  little  more 
closely,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about 
one  boy  whom  I  knew.  I  hope  he  has 
reached  the  turning-point,  and  broken  away 
from  his  evil  associates  and  bad  habits.  I 
want  you  to  pi'ay  for  him.  This  boy,  unfor- 
tunately, lost  his  father  when  he  was,  per- 
haps, twelve  years  old  or  less.  He  had 
Christian  parents,  and  for  a  time  bid  fair  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  But  he  got  in  with 
a  bad  crowd.  He  got  to  using  tobacco  and 
then  cigarettes.  I  think  he  went  to  the  bil- 
liard-hall— at  least  he  got  a  fashion  of  being 
out  late  nights.  He  was  not  only  irregular 
in  being  on  hand  with  his  work,  but  he  did 
not  seem  interested  in  it.  As  a  consequence 
he  lost  his  place  and  then  got  another.  But 
it  was  the  same  old  story.  Although  at 
work  most  of  the  time,  he  never  seemed  to 
have  any  money  to  help  pay  his  good  moth- 
er for  his  board  and  lodging. 

Here  is  another  error  that  many  parents 
fall  into.  Parents  often  consult  me  in  re- 
gard to  their  boys,  and  ask  my  advice.  Of 
late  I  usually  commence  by  asking  this  ques- 
tion: 

"Your  boy  is  now  earning  wages:  but 
does  he  pay  you  something  for  his  board  and 
lodging  every  Satui'day  night?" 

The  answer  is,  almost  invariably,  "Why, 
no,  Mr.  Root,  we  have  not  yet  ever  asked 
him  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  in  his  own 
home.  We  always  expect  our  children  to  be 
welcome  to  the  home  roof:  and  don't  you 
think  it  seems  a  little  tough  to  ask  them  to 
pay  something  out  of  their  scanty  earnings?" 

After  having  it  put  that  way  X  have  some- 
times agreed  with  them.  Perhaps  I  was 
right  and  they  wrong:  but  when  it  turns  out 
that  giving  this  boy  all  the  money  he  earns 
only  lets  him  have  so  much  morey  for  cigar- 
ette's and  tobacco,  to  say  nothing  of  drinks.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  boy 
who  is  earning  wages  should  take  a  part  of 
his  money  to  pay  for  his  keeping.  It  teach- 
es him  to  be  manly.  While  a  boy  is  going 
to  school,  of  course  that  is  a  different  matter. 
Some  parents — I  hope  only  a  few,  however 
— receive  all  the  boy's  wages  every  Saturday 
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night  and  pay  his  money  out  for  him.  Now, 
I  do  not  like  that  way.  May  be  it  is  best  un- 
der certain  circumstances;  but  I  have  con- 
cluded to  let  my  ward  draw  his  pay;  but 
I  did  insist  that  he  should  get  a  memo- 
randum-book and  put  down  every  copper  he 
paid  out.  Pretty  soon  I  found  some  items 
for  candy.  May  be  you  will  think  me  a  lit- 
tle rough  on  the  l)oy;  but  I  told  him  that,  in- 
asmuch as  he  paid  $4.00  a  week  for  board 
(and  I  found  out  that  he  was  having  good 
fare)  he  should  get  every  thing  he  wanted 
to  eat  at  his  daily  meals,  three  times  a  day. 
I  told  him  if  he  wanted  apples  or  fruit  there 
was  an  abundance  over  at  our  place  near  his 
work,  and  he  could  help  himself  at  any  time. 
Buying  candy  leads  to  patronizing  soda- 
fountains;  and  even  if  these  soft  drinks  are 
harmless  it  takes  money  that  many  of  its  pa- 
trons can  ill  afford.  I  am  often  pained  to 
see  boys — yes,  and  girls  too — spending  their 
nickels  at  soda-fountains  when  I  know  the 
wages  they  receive  do  not  warrant  any  such 
expenditure.  Besides,  our  best  physicians 
are  pretty  well  agreed  that  many  of  the  mod- 
ern diseases  are.largelj^  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  sugar:  and  sugar  between 
meals  is  certainly  worse  than  when  it  is  taken 
along  with  the  other  food.  May  be  you  will 
think  me  a  little  .severe  again  if  I  suggest 
that  patronizing  soda-fountains  is  very  apt 
to  pave  the  way  to  intoxicating  drinks.  Our 
boys  who  are  striving  to  get  an  education,  to 
learn  a  trade,  or  get  a  little  something  ahead, 
certainly  can  not  att'ord  these  luxuries. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  a  recent 
event  that  makes  me  shudder  every  time  1 
think  of  it.  The  thing  was  so  horrible  and 
so  incredible  here  in  our  own  neighborhood 
of  respectable  people  that  I  took  pains  to  see 
the  guilty  party  to  talk  with  him  about  it. 
It  was  a  boy  only  seventeen  years  old.  While 
he  talked,  his  breath  smelled  of  tobacco,  and 
I  should  guess  cigarettes,  and  perhaps  some 
other  dx'ug  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with.  It  is  bad  enough  to  iind  an  old  man 
with  a  breath  so  unpleasant  on  account  of 
drugs  and  narcotics  that  one  can  hardly  talk 
with  him  in  the  open  air:  but  never  before 
in  all  my  experience  had  I  talked  with  a 
young  boy  when  I  was  obliged  to  stand  out 
of  the  way  so  the  breeze  would  not  blow  the 
fumes  from  his  breath  into  my  face.  Well, 
this  boy  is  reported  to  have  made  an  attempt 
that  might  have  cost  him  his  life  had  he 
been  a  colored  boy  instead  of  a  white  one.* 

Now  in  regard  to  this  lynching  business, 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  prevailing  that  the 
colored  men  who  have  Iseen  lynched  were  al- 
most if  not  all  of  them  under  the  intiuence 
of  drink  when  they  committed  their  outrages. 
In  our  great  cities  we  are  horrified  by  at- 
tacks on  women  or  good-looking  girls  by  a 


*  My  impression  is  that  cigarettes,  drink,  or  some 
drug,  prompted  the  aft.  A  boy  of  seventeen  is  "  al- 
most a  man."  and  even  a  little  sjmrk  of  "manhood" 
should  prompt  him  to  be  the  prntectov  of  any  little 
girl  whom  duty  called  on  an  errand  off  by  herself.  Is 
it  possible  that  an  American  boy,  of  average  intelli- 
gence, in  /lis  rialit  -mind,  should  assail  such  a  c/ii!'l  just 
as  drunken  colored  vagabonds  have  been  doing  in  the 
South? 


class  of  people  whom  the  people  are  pleased 
to  call  "mashers."  Right  in  broad  daylight 
some  vagabond  grabs  hold  of  a  respectable 
woman  and  undertakes  to  kiss  her.  How 
does  it  come  about?  What  does  it  mean  that 
men  shall  risk  their  lives  in  such  stupid  fol- 
ly? I  think  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  saloon 
business — perhaps  more  often  smoking  cigar- 
ettes; and  even  they  are  the  product  or  out- 
come of  saloons,  and  stimulating  drugs  that 
are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  saloon 
business.  Just  now  we  are  told  that  San 
Francisco  is  confronted  with  such  a  reign  of 
terror  that  public  meetings  are  being  held  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  criminals.  One 
of  the  W.  C  T.  U  women  was  bold  enough 
to  suggest  that  they  had  none  of  that  work 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  saloons,  and 
that  it  would  stop  immediately  if  the  saloons 
were  closed  once  more.  The  mayor  replied 
meekly  that  he  did  not  believe  the  saloons 
were  aKuf/etho'  to  blame.  Well,  suppose  the 
saloons  were  onlj  j^artly  to  blame;  why  in 
God's  name  can't  they  shut  them  up  again'} 
They  got  along  very  well  during  the  first 
two  or  three  months  after  the  tire,  without 
saloons.  What  is  to  hinder  trying  the  same 
thing  again? 

Now  to  get  back  to  our  subject  and  text. 
My  impression  is  that  the  reason  why  so 
many  boys  are  going  hopelessly  to  the  bad 
while  they  are  in  their  teens  is  that  we  as 
parents  and  guardians  are  not  heeding  the 
injunction  of  our  text.  A  good  farmer  looks 
after  his  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  chickens. 
He  studies  them,  not  only  daily  but  hourly. 
He  knows  all  about  them.  Why  not  study 
this  growing  boy  daily  and  hourly?  .  Ask  him 
to  keep  a  memorandum- book  and  let  you  see 
what  he  does  with  every  copper  he  earns. 
Let  him  handle  his  own  money:  and  if  he 
makes  a  "fool"  investment  now  and  then,  do 
not  scold.  It  may  be  money  well  invested, 
to  acquire  lessons  that  can  be  learned  only 
by  experience.  Make  that  boy  your  hobby, 
your  study,  both  day  and  night,  and  great 
shall  be  your  rewai'd  when  you  see  him  turn 
from  boyhood  to  a  noble  manhood. 
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HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE| 

I  All    'So.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  ffalvanized. 

l}4  iii'ire  than  most  fences.     15  to  S6o  per  rod  j 

:  delivered.    Wo  send  free  tininple  forinspec- , 

ttion  and  test.    Writs   for  fonce  hook  of   133 

styles.    The  Brown  Fence  A- Wire 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 
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BTCMf^C  Strongost 
rELnlUl.  Made — ^ 

Madeof  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  a* 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  ST 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  pK)ulti"jr 
fence  it'sfree.Buy  direct.  Write  tod*,! 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Kvi   101      WINCHESTER,  INOIANit. 
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^We  make  fence 
belter  and 
better  Whj 


Tell  you  why. 
The  manufacturer  that 
makes  any  article  better 
than   anyone   else,  sooner 
or  later  will  enjoy  the  big- 
gest trade  in  that  article. 

If  he  is  wise,  he  will  strive  always  to 
improve  on  the  best,  to  keep  it  the  best — to 
keep  it  the  biggest  seller  in  his  line. 

And  because  of  his  greater  volume  of  sales, 
he  can   make  improvements  at  less  cost   per 
gross,  or  ton,  or  rod,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made  and  sold  is 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

The  reason  is  —  better  fence.  The  best  fence 
brains  in  the  world  are  constantly  at  work  striv- 
ing to  make  American  Fence  better,  stronger 
longer-lived  —  to   keep   it   best.    Recent   im- 
provement— better   galvanizing  —  adds   to 
the  life  of  the  fence,  decreases  its  cost  per 
rod  per  year. 


Drop  me 
a  postal  and 
tel  1  me    how 
much  fence 
you   wil  1  need 
this  year 

I  will  write  you  a 
personal  letter  about 
American    Fence    and 
sendyou  thiscombination 
key-ring,  screw-driver  and 
bottle-opener. 


c 


NOTE — I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in 
the  corner,  with  our  compliments ,  as  a  continual    reminder   of 
American  Fence.    We  register  your  name  and  number  on  our 
books,  and  return  keys,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES 

Vice-President  and  Gon:;r^i  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  GS.  Wire  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up— no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary— a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economic&.l  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever " 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  mimite  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construe-  '■^ 

tion   that    with    the  explicit  directions  which  '■^- 

we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up  7 

and  start  it  for  you.     Get  a  Lion  engine  and        (*// 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.     Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations     , 
of  the  Lion  engine.     It  is  free  if  you  mention    / 
this  paper  when  you  write.  '  ^^ 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 


r^f 


-•i^tU^t 


'^^y'' 
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To  Be  Given  Away  Free 

Read  Every  Word  of  This  Advertisement  Carefully 


OUR 

CHRISTMAS 

GIFT  TO 

YOU. 


Illustration 

Shows  Spoons 

One-half  full 

Size. 


Foradvertising  purposes  we  have  arranged  to  give  away  absolutely  free  of  cost  to  the  users 
of  Mary  Elizaljeth's  Baking  Powder,  one  thousand  or  more  sets  of  six  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  Souvenir  Spoons  (full  tea  size)  on  certain  very  easy  conditions. 

These  are  the  same  make  of  spoons  sold  on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds  in  St.  Louis,  at 
$1.00  and  $1.25  each,  and  we  propose  to  make  every  lady  reader  of  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture" a  present  of  a  full  set  of  six  for  which  thousands  of  visitors  paid  $7.50  on  the  World's 
Fair  Grounds. 

Send  No  Money- --Just  Write  a  Let!er  Like  This: 

Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  Co..  Shelbyville.  Ind. 

Please  send  me  the  box  containiniir  eifrht  cans  Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  and  one  set,  six 
(all  difEerent)  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Souvenir  Spoons  as  advertised  in  "  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture."  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  you  $2.00  on  receipt  of  the  goods  if  they  are  found  (after  exami- 
nation) to  be  as  advertised. 


Name^ 
Town_ 


The  Illustration  but  Faintly  Portrays  the  Beauty  of 
the  Spoons. 

The  handle  of  each  spoon  is  embellished  with  the 
head  of  President  Jefferson,  a  French  and  an  Ameri- 
can flag  and  other  cabalistic  designs  commemorative 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

In  the  bowl  of  each  spoon  is  embossed  a  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  principal  exposition  buildings.  Each 
spoon  shows  a  different  building,  viz.:  Electricity, 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Liberal  Arts,  Machinery,  Horti- 
cultural and  the  United  States  Government  Buildings. 

The  workmanship  on  these  spoons  and  materials 
used  are  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing silversmiths  in  the  United  States. 

The  Historic  Value  of  the  Spoons. 

The  great  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  most 
stupendous  collection  of  the  works  of  modern  man 
and  the  relics  of  his  savage  ancestors  is  a  thing  of  the 
past — the  glories  of  the  Exposition  but  a  memory. 


State 

P.  O.  Box  or  Street  No._ 


Already  your  friends  and  your  children  look  with 
eager  interest  on  every  memento  of  what  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  the  last  of  the  Great  World's  Fairs. 
Recognizing  this,  we  have  purchased  from  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  silversmiths  in  the  world  a 
large  supply  of  the  official  souvenir  spoons  (full  tea 
size)  which  we  propose  to  distribute  (in  sets  of  six) 
absolutely  free  to  the  users  of  Mary  Elizabeth's  Bak- 
ing Powder. 

These  Spoons  are  not  for  Sale  Separately  at  any  Price. 

They  are  obtainable  only  in  connection  with  Mary 
Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder. 

Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  can  not  be  pur- 
chased at  stores;  is  sold  only  direct  from  factory  to 
user,  and  conforms  strictly  to  all  requirements  of  the 
new  Pure-Food  Laws  recently  enacted  by  Congress 

Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  is  not  made  by  a 
trust,  but  you  can  put  your  trust  in  this  brand.  If 
you  want  a  dependable  powder  this  brand  will  never 
disappoint  you. 


MARY  ELIZABETH'S  BAKING   POWDER   CO.,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 
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FaUlillVERGREENS 
FREE 


We  Efrow  our 
,Hardy"Bliz- 
5>.._    zard 

Belf'Evergreens  in  ten  million  lots. 

To   prove     they     a:e    healthy,     well 

rooted  and  viy^orous  we  offer  to  send 

Four  Fine  Sample  Trees,  3  years  old 

Free  to  a  limited  number  of  property  owners.    Mailing  ex-^ 

pense  5  cts    which  send  or  not  as  you  please.    A  postal  will 

'■'    brintr  them.     Our  Catalosrue  containing  64  colored  plates  of 

'     our  Hardy  "Blizzard  Belt"  Fruits,  Evergrreens,  Ornamentals, 

etc.,  with  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers,  free 

for  the  asking.    Write  to-day. 


THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  748,    Osage,  lowa.^ 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

The  publishers  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  Spencer,  Indiana,  (the  only  agricultural  paper 
that  is  edited  and  printed  on  a  farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  tney  can  ofler  with  each 
three  years'  subscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a  copy  of 

ROPP'S     COJVBCV3ERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

absolutely  free,  posage  prepaid.  Ynu  should  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the 
foremost  farm  montlilies  in  liie  country,  togeuier  witn  lliis  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  paper 
alone. 

WHAT    THl    CALCULATOR    IS 

A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHME- 
TIC and  REFERENCE  BOOK  CO.MBINED. 

This  Is  unquestionably  the  mo.--t  complete  and 
convenient  work  on  Figures  tor  PR  \("1  lL'.vI>  USE 
ever  published.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  Short 
Cuts  known;  hundreds  o£  Simple  Rules  and  Original 
Metliods  lor  "Easy  and  Rapid  t'alculation,"  and 
Millions  of  Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  Problems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  .\rith- 
mctic,  retainine;  only  the  Cream  in  a  nutshell,  as  it 
were.  Its  Tables,  Rules  and  Methods  are  extremely 
simi)lp,  eminently  useful  practical,  and  luUy  abreast 
with  the  a2;e  of  steam  and  electricity. 

Everyone  who  prefers  to  take  the  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  doing  his  work 
should  possess  a  cojjy  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enable  everybody  to  become 
Proficient  and  Quick  in  Figrures:  and  to  many  a 
yoimfi  person  it  may  prove  to  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  a  successful  business  career. 
It  will  SHOW  Al  A  GLANCE,  V  ITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  PENCIL,  PEN  OR  P.\PER 

The  number  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a  load  of 
Wlieat,  Corn,  Rye,  Uats,  or  Barley  and  the  correct 
amount  for  same  at  any  price  per  bushel. 

'the  exact  amount  for  a  lot  of  hoes  or  cattle,  from 
1  lb.  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a  load  of  Hay,  Straw,  Coa> 
or  Coke,  from  25  cents  to  S20.00  per  ton. 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  by  the 
'Bushel,  Pound,  Yard  or  Dozen  from  ''c  to  SI. 

The  exact  w  ag€s  for  any  time,  at  various  rates  per 
mo!ith,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  in  flour,  when  exchang- 
inp:  same,  from  25  to  40  lbs,  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber,  Cisterns,  Bins, 
"Wauon  Beds,  Corn  Cribs,  Cord-v.ood  and  Carpen- 
ters', Plasterers'  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  stim,  for  any  time,  at 
any  practical  rate  per  cent. 

The  Day  of  the  Week,  for  any  date  in  300  years, 
besides  hundreds  of  otlier  very  useful  things. 

It  gives  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methods 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  first  time; 
viz:  An  Easy  and  Unerring  process  for  "Adding 
Long  Columiis;  "Short  Cuts  in  Multiplication  and 
division.  P^mblems  in  Fractions,  Interest,  Per- 
contaie.  Mensuration,  etc.,  are  usually  solved  with 
less  than  one-third  the  figures  and  labor  required 
by  ordinary  methods. 

Handsomely  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with  round  corners  and  just  the  right  size  to  fit 
the  pocket.  A  copy  of  tnis  useful  and  practical  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
mechanic,  or  business  man. 


Size  GlixS-'i    inc 


FILL  mi 

Enclose   50   cents  and  mail  at  once 


COUPON 


EPITOMIST   PUBLISIIIXG    CO.,    SPENCrR.   INDIANA. 

Gentlemen; — Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
Epitomist  for  three  years  from  date.  Send  me  as  a  premium 
postpaid  a  copy  of  Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator. 


Name 


Epitomint 
Dept.    29 


PubJishing      Co. 
SPENCCR,  IND. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

CHATHAM 

Before  YouBuyn 


an 


Incubator 


vserV 


^ 


It  will  take 
one  penny 
for  a  postal, 
and  a  min- 
ute of  your 
time,  to  -write  for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham  Incuba- 
tors ancl  Brooders.    No  matter  what  kind  of  a  machine  you 
have  in  mind— no  matter  where  you  intended  buying,  or  when— 
TODAY  you  should  send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog  and 
prices. 

My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Incubators  are  made— will 
tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  poultry  business— will 
tell  you  about  brooders— will  post  you  on  the  best  way  to  make 
money  out  of  poultry— and  my  prices  on  Chatham  Incubators 
and  Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness for  a  small  amount  of  money. 

_  Chatham  Incubators 

Sold  on  84  Days  FREE  Trial 

freight  prepaid— guaranteed  5  years.  That's  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
Chatham  Incubator.  We  sell  them  on  trial,  pay  the  freight,  and  guarantee 
them  for  5  years.  With  proper  care,  they  last  a  lifetime.  I  am  going  after 
the  Incubator  business  of  the  country  this  season,  and  I  intend  to  get  it— 
on  great,  big  value  in  the  machine  and  a  very  low  price.  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  possible  to  make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to 
produce  the  largest  percentage  of  strong.healthy  chickens.  We  have  two 
immense  factories — one  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States— and  run 
our  own  experimental  station  wliere  a  battery  of  Chatham  machines  are 
in  operation  every  day  in  the  year,  under  the  care  of  expert  poultry  men. 

If  you  aro  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now,  put  it  off  for  a  day  or  two. 
until  you  can  get  my  prices  and  catalog— then  decide  on  what  to  buy. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade  centers— 
where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers are  kept  in  stock— insuring  prompt 
delivery.     Depend  on  this:— With   the 
immense  amount  of  money— S5U0, 000— 
that  we  have  invested  in  the  Incubator 
manufacturing  business,  we  are  sure  to 
give  our  customers  every  improvement 
worth  havingin  the  Chatham  Incubator. 
We  can  afford  it,  because  that  is  what 
brings  us  the  largest  business  in  the  world.] 
That  is  all  Icansny  in  an  advertisement. 
I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  booE. 
Address  me  pirponally. 

M ANSON  CAMPBELL 

President  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 
.      1    Wesson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

y  If  you  live  west  of   tlu'  Mississii  pi   River, 
^,_.addres3  me  Box     ' ',  Topeka,  Kan. 

\^^<^    - 


I 


iau^me:. 


s^cssti&i, 


.fi  Fine,  ste.ky,  hardy,  grown  (arnu  bar.:;  of 
Lake  Erie;  two  miles  from  any  peach 
orchard,  free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Laree  stock  of  Apple,  Peacli,  Pear.  Plum,  <  lierrj,  Ktc.  Head- 
qmfrters  for  OKN.ItiEN'I  aL  TREES.  Shrubs  Ko*e«,  Plauls, 
Viues,  Bulb!«  Seeds.  Over  40  acres  ol  Hardy  Koses^iione 
better  gro  wu.  44  greenhouses  of  Everblooiuinji  Ko»;e»,  Pa  lut!*. 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Oeraiiiuin*,  Etc.  Mail  size  postpaid,  sale  arrival 
and  s^atisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  i»ire<-t 
deal  will  insure  you  tlie  best  aitd  save  you  money.  Try  it. 
Valuable  168-page  catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  53  years 
1200  acres.         THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  BOX  277,  PAINESVILLE.  OH.O 
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WAR 

MAKES 


WAXEl^ 


Your  hens  are  the  little  live  gold  mines  on  your  farin. 
They  bring  you  ten  times  more  money,  according  to  their 
Talue,  trouble  and  expense,  than  any  live  stock 
you  keep,  and  yet  many  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  furnish  their  stock  with  water  regularly 
and  the  hens  comiielled  to  go  without,  and  eat 
snow.  Kow  can  >  ou  eipect  yonr  hens  to  lay  un- 
less you  give  them  plenty  of  pure  warm  wafer 
during  the  winter  months  and  pure  cool  w.iter 
during  the  summer.  Our  Automatic  Non-Freez- 
ing,  Self-Feeding  Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 
furnishes  fresh  warm  water  for  fowls  and  make 
them  l;iy  during  cold  weather  when  eggs  bring 
high  price.     U  tnkes  the  chill  from  the  hen  house     Costs  only  about  five  cents  a  week  for  oil. 


Only  warm  water  foun- 


made.  Water  cup  fills  itself  automatically  Water  always  fresh  and  pure.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Guaran- 
teed absolutely  safe.  You  have  only  to  keep  the  water  tank  and  lamp  filled.  It  absolutely  cares  for  itself.  The  lamp 
'varins  the  water  in  the  winter  and  without  the  use  of  the  lamp  the  same  fountain  supplies  pure  cool  ' 

1,«t  u«  send  yon  our  Autontalie  Poiillry  Fountain,  and  let  yon  try  It  for  IJ  dny«j  and  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
(atlsfaetory  yon  e»n  reinrn  it  ti>  n«,  and  wp  hMI  nnt  ask  you  any  qaesllona.  Vou  dnn't  have  to  send  any  eiisK 
»r  jnakr  iioy  depll^It.  Tou  simply  tell  us  to  ship  you  a  Knuulain  and  that  if  It  is  n«  represented,  you  will,  wKhiu 
15  davs  puv  for  it.  Bemember,  "e  plaee  onr  goods  In  your  hands  and  Irunt  you  to  either 
return  ihenj  or  pay  at  the  end  of  13  days.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  12. 


AUTOIVSATiC  HATCHING  CO., 


tie  also  iiiannfafliire  the  be.tt  Ponlrru  Brooder  ever  made. 


Oetroit,  IVf  Icli. 


m 


YoM  Can  G€t  More  Eggs 

And  Save  Feed  BOls 


rich 


EVERY  atom  that  hens  use  in  making  eirss, 
comes  from  the  /ooi/  they  eui.  They 
can't  get  it  anywliere  else. 

That  being  true,  you  must,  if 
you  expect  ecfrs  in  abundanre. 
feed  foods  rich  in  egg-making 
materials. 

Analysis  shows  that  not  only 
eggs,  but  the  bones,  the  lean  me.Ti 
and  the  feathers  of  fowls  are  all 
made  up  of  what  the  professors 
call  "protein." 

Hence,  fowls  must  have  protein 
if  they  are  to  give  you  the  best 
results. 

But  protein  is  found  only  in 
small  quantities  in  most  grains 
and  vegetables,  but  in  /^jr^ff  quan- 
tities in  animal  food. 

That's  why  all  fowls  crave 
worms  and  bugs.  Instinct  teaches 
them  that  they  need,  such  food._ 

Of  course,  they  can't  catch  "the 
early  worm"  in  winter  or  when 
they  are  yarded,  so  you  must  give 
them  this  protein  in  some  other 
form. 

The  best  substitute  is  fresh-cut, 
raw.  green  bones — the  trimmings 
from  the  meat  market,  with  meat 
and  gristle  adhering  to  them. 

\n\Xs  7-a7u  state   it   contains   ex- 
actly the   same  food  elements  as 
the  worms  and   bugs.      It  contains  over  foiir 
times    as    much     protein    as     grain,    and    is        Box 
—"««-'-»'■-  -ii't'vm7rTF~°ii  iim  i  iib  iir»nj.^«j>.^^jn 


Try  This  Free 

No  Money  in  Advance 


n  lime  and  other  egg-making  materials. 

/'-f  Wo' fowls  like  it  so  well  and  luhy  it 
doubles  the  egg-yield,  increases 
fertility,  makes  larger  hatch- 
es, and  stronger  chicks,  develops 
earlier  broilers  and  layers  and 
makes  heavier  market  fowls —  _ 

Because  it  "balances  the  ration" 
by  supplying  what  is  most  scarce 
in  grains.  You  can't  get  the  best 
results  without  it. 

Green  bone  is  easily  and  quickly 
prepared,  with 

MANN'S  ):^^mi 
BONE  CUTTER 

We  want  you  to  try  this  machine. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  it— just  try 
it  first. 

To  prove  to  you  what  it  will  do, we 
will   send  you   any  one    you    may 
select  from  our  catalogue  on 
10  Days  Free  Trial 

(A'.)  Monev  in  ^dvcuire.) 

It  cuts  all  boue  with  all  adheri  ng  meat  and 
gristle,  never  clueging  and  wasting  nothing. 

It  automatically  adapts  itself  to  your 
stri-nirth,  so  that  any  one  can  use  it. 

It  is  strong,  durable  and  does  not  get 
out  of  order. 

But  try  it! 

Send  today  for  catalogue— select  the  ma- 
chine you  want  to  try— we'll  do  the  rest. 

W.  MANN  COMPANY. 

rvtilSord,  Mass. 


F. 

37 


240-EGG    $11.75 

Ineubator 


II 


120  Egg  Size,  39.03 
60  Egg  Size,  S7.60 

Broodersequally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous**  Ideal" 
— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  not  save  from  Jo  to  $1"?  Get  our  bigl28  ^jage,  ilUislraled 

poultry  book 

FREE'. 


J.W.  Miller  Co.,  Box    48.Freeport,  111, 


EADEHS 


Egg  Maker— An  epj?  pn- 
ducer— helps  hens  lay  1<j.; 
of  eggs— a  proflt  maker. 
Germozone— Best   reme- 
dy for   winter  ills— colds,   roup, 
frosted    combs,   swelled   head, 
inflammation  of  the  throat. 

ILice    Killer— liquid— kills 

every  louse  in  thehouse.  No 

trouble.  Free  books.  Write. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


m 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood-^ 
er,  one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.    The 

METAL  MOTHER  gS?^SJ 

is  a  lone  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.      With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  egfg-s  and  broods  the  chicks 
—brood  orje  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to   do  this.     A 
time-saving,  labor-savins',  oil-saving  machine  %@^ 
complete  for  S7.50.       Free  catalog— tells  how  *     A  _^ 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood-     g  50 
ers  at  £5  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  tHATCHER   CO.,    BOX  223,    ELMIRA,   NEW   YCRK 


'^"^H 


''    Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or         'l|| 

an  expert  afToultry   Raising,  you 

can  secure   Bigt^er  Hatches,  aided  by 

the  patented  anl  exclusive  labor  saving, 

'  automatic    features    ot    the  Latest  Pattera 

CYPHERS  [KCUBATORS 

'  can  find  poultry  prifit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roa«t- 
Qd  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chick 
R'ar  I'g  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  iseand  recommended  by  leading  Agricul- 
tural Evperiment  Stations  the  world  over. 
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.  Poultry  Profit 


£^r 


|<iUARANTEl0| 
SESf  hatcher] 


INCUBATOR 


.'t  BUFFALO. 
--  NEW    YOi^K. 
■      -  BOSTON.  .'". 
CHICAGO.    .-' 
KAN&ASiCITYV 
OAK,LANO.]CAL. 


V 


NO    MONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  Is  the 
easiest  operated.best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
Bun  iin  a  broad  guarantee.  If 

iniiu  w^it  g^jtggeepit.lf  not, 
send  it  back.    Free  catalog. 
S»rationMfgj^oJBo^4^^riej^ 


25c  HogIc  iPree 

Conkey'sbook  on  poultry  diseases  con- 
tains just  the  information  you  need  to 
keep  your  flock  strong  and  healthy— and 
that  means  to  Cet  Paying    Results. 

The  regular  price  ofthis  valuabloboofc  is 
25c,  but  we  are  offering  it  free  for  a  limit- 
ed time  to  those  who  will  send  4  cents  for 
postage  and  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  other  poultry  raisers.     Write  for  it  today. 

THE  6.  E.  COKKEY  CO.,  315  Ottawa  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Qtiio. 


JLTriYPAT 


is  the  greatest  book  published  on 
Poultry  and  i  s  attracting  attention. 
It  contains  116  pages  also  9  beau- 
tiful color  plate  rporoductions 
from  oil  paintings.  500  black  and 
white  illustrations  representing 
over  90  different  breeds. 
You  can  g«t  i  t  FREE. 

Address    INLAND  POULTRY  JOUPJAl, 
18  Cord  Bldg,  Indianapolis,  In<f 


And  a  f>  Vi=>;?r  CiiarantnA     li  Inll 


And  a  5  Year  Guarantee 

Mo.st  liberal  offer  ever  made.  Whole- 
sale price  in  elTect  for  short  time. 
Gem  Incubatorsi  and  Breeders  haad-4 
iest    to    use.     Proven    success   byl,  , 

thousands.  Catalog-  explains  all.  BW^^SI 
Worth  dollars  to  vou.  Sent  free.  ©■»  UP  L 
THE  GEM  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box    53.  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


f  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

.'Simple,  perfect,  eelf -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
prioed  first-class  hatchers  made. 
GEO.   H.   STAUL,    Quincy,  Ili. 


10R£  EGGS-LESS  FEES 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

Grern  Bone  and  (tntinn 
Tesetable        UUUor 

11  double  yonr  etr?  yield  and  cut  your  fee'l 
biUlDbalf.  Gliaran  ocl  tocutewler  and  faster 
[ban  at^j  clhet  Trial  otTof  and  cataloeue  freo. 
Hniaphrej,  nice  St.FactDrr, Joltet, 111. 


Humphrey 


im  Need  It.   /    /    /    .* 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points: 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

American  Pouitryman 

t>e  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
giuner,  and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  .50  cts.  a-r-  ij  A  I  17  DDir^C* 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  A  1  riAL.r  rlsW^lL. 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  2.5  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
$1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  American  Pouitryman  for  a  year  free. 
Address  American  Pouitrymin.  Dept.  14.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1,00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pa^es  (size  8x 
11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pijreon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day.  and  address 


Poultry  Item.  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
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A  Four- Per -C 


WITH    the    money    absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  ovar  One- half  Mil. ion 


^m 


t^M^m^[ST^\ 


BANK  COMPANY^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzbr.  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzek.  Ciishior. 


Br  U&iNG  THE 

!v;i  Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Gaaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50   Fornaee  St.,  Rochester,  R   V. 


Price  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

woodorgas- 


THEmEsriKaiT 


The  only  100  Candlo  Power  L 
that  burns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute satisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
So  Urease,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odnr. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene.cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
BestLight  Co.j^inj    E.olh  Si. .(anion, 0. 


^^  Ming,  $1.50  Per  190  Sq.  Ft. 

New,  painted  both  sides,  most  durable 
and  economical  rnof  covering  tor  Houses, 
Barns,  .Sheds  etc.  FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO, 
except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas,  Trices  to  other  points  on  appli- 
cation. .At  this  price,  we  furniBh  our 
No.  15  Flat  Sheets,  C  ft.x2  ft.  At  $1.60,  we  furnish  the 
same  in  corrugated  like  illustration,  We  can  also  fur- 
nish this  roofing  in  G  (t,  and  8  (t,  lengths  at  an  advance 
of  25c  per  square.  Ask  for  our  FREE  Ulus'rate.l  500- 
Page  Catalog  No.B,  F.  0!SH  on  Lumber,  Eoofing.  AVire 
Fenciuf  Hardware,  Furniture,  Clothin:  and  General 
Stocks  Iro'ii  Sheriffs'  and  Keceivers'  Sales,  We  bonght 
the  Fifty  Million  Dollar  ,St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  3eth  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chic.::.' 


IS  THE  LAND  FOR 
THE  TRAVELLER, 

THE    HEALTH    SEEKER, 

THE    HOME  SEEKER, 

A  Beautiful  Fertile  Country  Down  in  the  Soutli  Seas, 
Sixteen  Days'  bteam  from  San  Francisco. 

There  is  room  iu  New  Zealand  for  Thous- 
and.4  of  .Settlers.  liU-h  Soil,  Temperate  Cliiipate, 
,\l)iiii(lance  i)f  Water— THE  IDEAL,  LAND  FOR 
THE  F.AR>IEK. 

A  pleasant  country  winter  and  summer.  Kosnow- 
bouud  wiuters.      No  drouKtit.s, 

As  au  Affrioultaral,  Meat-raising  and 
Dairying  Country,  isew  Zealand  has  no  superior. 
Its  Karui  Frodut-e  commands  tlie  Highest  Prices 
on  the  World's  markets. 

Cheap  Transit  for  Farmers'  Produce,  Govern- 
inent-owiied  railways. 

Government  land  is  obtainable  on  easy 
terms;  principal  form  of  tenure,  lidtg  leasehold, 
(joverament  loans  to  new  settlers  at  low 
rate  of  interest. 

(ioverument  and  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  Government  telegraphs.  Insurance,  savings 
bauks,  government  trust  offices,  etc,  etc.  Govern- 
ment Sanatoria  and    Hut  Mineral  Water  SPAS. 

New  Zealand's  death  rate  Is  the  L.O\VEST  In 
the  world.  Its  wealth  per  head  of  population  Is 
the  HIGHEST  In  the   world. 

A  country  of  strange  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Marvelous  geyserlands.  Hot  Lakes.  Lovely  Kivers. 
Magnificent  Mountain  Lakes.  Grand  Alpine  Scenery. 
.\  spl  !ndid  resort  for  Americans  who  wish  to  escape 
the  winter  of  Sorth    America. 

When  It  Is  Winter  iu  the  United  States  It  le 
Summer  in  New  Zealand,  Summer-time  Is  cool 
and  nle.isuit  for  travel  in  New  Zealand, 

Kxcellent  trout  tishing  and  deer  stalking.  New 
Zealand's  tishing  waters,  thousands  of  miles  In 
exte'it,  carry  the  largest   trout  known  to  anglers, 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  visit  thlpnew  ami  interest- 
ing co'iutry.  The  New  Zealand  International 
Exhibition,  in  the  city  of  fhristchiirch.  Is  now 
open,  and  will  remain  f)pen  until  April,  1907.  Good 
hotels.  Cheap  Transportation  Rates. 

Mail  steainers  from  Snn  Francisco  to  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  every  three  ^vef  Its. 

Write  for   infori'nation    and    free  literature  con- 
cerning the  Colony.     Address    T.   E.   DONNE 
Superintendent   Government  Pepartiuent  of  Tourist 
and  Health  Resorts,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


ONLY 


High  Grade  Deor 


2-0x6-0,  All   White   Pine. 
Regular  Price,  $2.00 

If  you  have  any  use  for  doors,  win 


dows,  Bturm  sash,  moulding,  porch 
brackets,  columns  and  millwork,  for 
your  own  buildings,  or  as  contractor, 
don't  buy  elsewhere  at  any  price  or 
under  any  circumstances  until  you  get 
tho  Grand  Millwork  Catalog  which 
makes  a  clean  saving  of  60%  on  any 
dealer's  prices.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence where  you  live.  If  yon  intend  to 
build,  or  if  you  need  millwork  for  any 
purpose,  do  not  think  of  bu.ving  until 
you  get  our  estimate.  Our  goods  are 
iiitih  sr.ade  as  well  as  wonderfullylow 
in  price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air-dried 
and  then,  as  an  extra  i>recaution,  is 
put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro- 
cess. Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 
ported glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy 
steam  power  press.  There  is  no 
"come  apart"  to  our  work. 
Door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  The 
panels  are  sandpapered  on  n.  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put  together,  and 
the  entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand- 
paper. We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  ptrictly  tip  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash.  Door  <fe  Blind 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet 
of  floor  space  'four  acres'— have  been  in  business  since 
186.5  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards  We  carrv  a.  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men— sell  only  for 
cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.    Our 

r rices  will  astonish  you.  Don't  buy  anything  in  our 
ine  until  you  get  our  catalog,  tho  grandest  woodwork 
catalog  published.  It's  Free  — write  for  it  today. 
Address 

CORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

Station  '^03  Davenporti  Iowa 
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9th  Year  of  Success.    THE  "  SUN  "  OUTSHINES  THEM  ALL. 


Makes  its  own  gas.  No  greasy  wicks  ;  no  smoky  chimneys;  no  odor;  no  bother. 


W^ 


\iie"sim:' 


INGANDJESCENT 
HYDRO  CARBQNv  LAM  P    . 


Strong,  brilliant  liztit,  indispensable  to   all   who   use  the   eves.     CoriT'^r 
writers' rules.    Oc.  u\^  Ci.,.  ami  t^c-t  b^  ci_  al  di:>cuuQt.    I.il'iTalommiss 


SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.        BOX  III  ,  CANTON.  OHIO. 

Lieeuaee  of  the  Campbell  patent. 


niire  nnder- 
s.   Uctcaialeg, 


Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 
The  Only  Way  to  be  Sure  of  Getting  a 

Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

WhenYouWant  It 


This  Is  tcj  notify  farmers  everywhere  that 
we  are  now  accepting  orders  on  our  Cele- 
brated Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  for 
future  delivery.  And  that  this  is  the  only 
way  we  guarantee  to  make  shipment  of  Har- 
rows at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  (the 
only    original   patented    Tongueless    Disc) 

Let  Us  Quote  You 
the  Detroit  Tongu 

We  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We'll  save  you 
all  the  middleman's  profits. 

Our  Harrows  are  not  for  sale  by  Dealers 
anywhere.  Be  sure  to  remember  that.  No 
dealer  can  sell  you  a  Detroit  Tongnieless 
Disc  Harrow. 

We  Allow  30  Days 
Field  Test  FREE 

on  every  Harrow  to  prove  that  they  are  ex- 
actly as  represented. 

We  pay  all  freight  to  your  station. 

Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  book  and 
other  valuable  information. 

Let  us  quote  you  a  price  on  this  Harrow. 

We  give  extra  dating  on  advance  orders. 

The  Detroit  TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
is  the  most  valuable  improvement  of  the  age 


sold  like  wild  fire  everywhere  last  year— its 
first  year  on  the  market.  So  much  so  that 
we  were  retuining  orders  every  day,  unable 
to  supply  enough  machines. 

Indications  are  that  we  will  have  even  a 
bigger  trade  this  year,  and  that  we  will  have 
to  refuse  many  orders  in  the  rush  of  the 
season. 

But— to  all  who  send  us  advance  orders  we 
guarantee  to  make  shipment  at  time  request- 
ed, until  further  notice. 

a  Special  Price  on 
eless  Disc  Harrow 

in  an  agricultural  implement. 

Front  truck  takes  the  weight  of  frame  and 
controls  movement  of  harrow.  Double 
levers  make  easy  handling. 

Doing  away  with  the  Tongue  does  away  with  all 
side  draft— all  nevk  weight  — all 
crowding  of  team  in  short  turns. 
Saves  horses  and  tuins  quicker  on 
the  corner.  Ball  bearings  take  the 
end  thrust. 

Other speci 
superior  t*  f 
t  r  eratalog 

Write  u- 
a  postal  to 


pet  full 
inform  a- 
tion  in  re- 
g  a  r  d  to 
thi-i  won- 
derful nev 
Harrow.  Add 


i  -^  ?^'^?^^g3"  Harrow  Co.,    4643  Hasting^s  St.. Detroit, 


!^!^}Kr^SE3!2^KIiSS^S^i^^^ii^^^r5^S^^?S^^^ 


COILED  SPRING 


Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  le 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-hich,  Bull-strong,  Pig. 
tight.     Kvery    rod    guasunteed 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  fanner,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made—how  It  Is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts 
You  should  have  this  Inforuia 
tlnn.  Write  for  Ittoday    Its  Free 

K3TSELMAR  BROS., 

Box     21     MUNCIE.  INDIAN<> 


No  attorney's 
fee  until  pat- 
ent trallo  wt-d. 

Write  for"7ni'ent- 
or't  Guide." 
FiUlRLIIU.UODGH,ltiauUcBldt;.,VVa!>hiugton,D.C. 


SPRAY  PUWPS 

'tAKEOfFlYCURHATTOTHE  MYERS" 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  l8  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers, 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
F.  £.  Myers  &  Bro. 
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If  Go-i'?*^    rtr**    v»ra      «     <»    cf»i   c-K,   --      ■H    to 


cc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Specisil  Notice ! 

During  this  month  (December)  I  am  offering  a  special  discount 
of  ft)ur  (4)  per  cent  for  cash  orders  for  Bee-supplies  for  next 
season's  use.    After   January  1st  the    discount  will  be  3  per  cent. 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  Honey-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Pouder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  TKing(  used   by  Bee-keepers. 

BEESWAX  ^V ANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.  Make  small  shipments  by  express  ;  large  shipments  by  freight.  Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, Avrite  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter  S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacKtisetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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loot  s .  .  . 

. . .  Goods 

Stand  for 

Reliability 

Uniform  excellence     .... 
.     .     .     .     always  maintained. 

Popularity 

Everywhere  in  high  favor. 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-     .     .     . 
ship  unexcelled. 


In  Other  Words Ws  Root  Quality 


We  Sell  the  Root 
Quality   Goods    in 

IHlCHiGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


"Where  Quality  Counts,  We  Win." 


M.H.HUNT&SOR 

Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigai 


per 
cent 


Discount 

During   December ! 


In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  eight  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Decem- 
ber for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :    Pennsylvania 

ROOrSGOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities    in   the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dub 


OlS, 


Pennsylvania 


. . .  .Foundation 


is  the  best  foundation  for  you 
to  use  because  it  is  tough, 
transparent,  will  not  sag.  and 
has  the  odor  of  pure  beeswax. 

Working  Wax  for     .     .     . 
.     .     .     Cash  a  Specialty 

This  is  the  cheapest  way  for 
you  to  secure  your  foundation 

Beeswax  Always  Wanted ! 

Our  warehouse  is  well  tilled 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.  Four  per  cent  dis- 
count   during    December. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellert  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roa  is,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  w>  11  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  pi  ices  are  very  reasonable:  and.  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

Kretcliiner  Mfg.  Co.,  Co\incil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  eize^;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-wallad  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton  double-walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all.  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        ^^       ^       >?       >)•       V* 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


'r*!  A  I       PA  nr*  a  l  m  C     ^^  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
.LfS/IL    D/lKU/llll3  TIONS,    Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES, 

^^^i^,^^^^^—^^^-^^^^^^^^^  Section-holders,  Separators,  etc. 


We  are  eulaiging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved.  If 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  apiary,  you  will  do  well  by  winting  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  vou  DELIVEKED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  pcjor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.  John  Doll  &  Son.  Proprietor.s.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thing  needed. 
Big  Discount  from  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catak)g  free. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004    East  W/ashington  Street 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAIVISON, 

Second  Natl  Bank  BIdg, ., Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Long  Advertising 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  first  patent 
bee-smoker  surprised  bee-keepers.  The 
Bingham  Smoker  patented  impi-ove- 
ments  are  dated  1878,  1882,  1892,  and 
1903.  They  always  please;  they  always 
sell.  For  October  orders  we  discount"  6 
per  cent;  any  number,  any  size,  deliv- 
ered any  time. 

T.  F.  Bingham      -      Farwell,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
KOOTS  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1906  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


flONEY-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  cap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00;  3  gross,  $13.50. 

U-ounce  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross.  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham 

105    ParK    Place,   N.   Y.   City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)-The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  oflf  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mstingr 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating-  young  queens  in  baby  nurlei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjoable  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  ctB.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.-A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  lor 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.  — Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  'Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
pi-irae  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid, 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALS  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freijjrht 
by  orderinjr  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  8.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MAXAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  S.  E.  AGENCY 
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When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  y  is-  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
queens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringing  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  mans  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.— The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ought  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delight  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.     I  can  certainly  recommend  you.     .     ." 

Le.athor  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lards,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application 

I   also  manufacture   the  Hoffman  frames,  both   new 
and  old  style,  at  $16  00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete.  75c;  IVa-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.     Price 
list  on  application. 
W.  H<  La'WB,  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Tex. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHurcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 

omething  New 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .     . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorl« 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
'^iis  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co  ,  Tex 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Single  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens,  $3. .50;  six, 
$4.50,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding 
queen,  $2.00  each.  Every  thing  guaranteed. 
H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 


Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 


A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO. 

DISTUIBUTORS     OF 

"ROOT'S  QUALIH"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 

17  Morrison  Street,  Watertown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 


CO. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultrr/  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  smv   25  to  50  per  cenf  01  slig-htly  .iamapred  itooIp.     NEW  LEWIS  G  K)DS  at    factory 

prices  by  return  freight.     Honey  and  beeswax  wanted.     State  lowest  price  and  particulars. 

Honey  in  5  gal.  cans  for  sale. 


H. 


M.  Arnd,  Propr.  YorK   Honey  fgj,    B         Stipply  Ct».  (Not  In..) 
Lonji  Di.star.ce  Tcl.'phoiio,  North  15.59.  191  and  193  Superior  St  ,  Chicngo.  Ills 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  he  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  'JO  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  forthis 
department  should  not  exceed  tive  lii'es,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advt-rtisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — To  correspond  with  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  work  on  fruit  and  bee  ranch  next  April. 
F.  G.  Gause,  Jolon.  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 

Wanted. — Manager  for  small  -  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  of  20  acres.  Must  understand  fruit,  poultry,  un- 
derdrainintr,  etc.  State  salary  expected,  age.  experi- 
ence, references,  etc.  Box  A,  Gleanings. 

Wanted. — A  man  who  wants  a  permanent  position 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  a  small  farm,  to  help 
with  bee.s  and  an  extensive  honey  business.  Write 
wages  wanted,  and  particulars.        H.  C.  Ahlers. 

Tel.  829.  ring  4.  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.  Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— Smith  Premier,  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $2.5  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale.— 100-egg  "Old  Trusty"  incubator  and 
two  brooders,  used  but  little:  good  condition. 

W.  H.  Lewis,  Dry  Ridge,  Ky. 


For  Sale.— Fine  O.  I.  C.  pigs;  the  famous  L.  B. 
Silver  strain;  pedigree  free. 

Wm.  H.  Brubaker,  Briggs,  Clarke  Co.,  Va, 

For  Sale.— Scotch  Collies.  The  most  beautiful 
and  intelligent  of  all  dogs.  Blue-blooded  puppies 
from  champion  prize-winning  stock.  Pedigree  and 
photos  on  application.    Address 

M.  G.  ViGLiNi.  Route  20,  St.  Matthews,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— Sixty-pound  honey-cans,  used  but  once, 
emptied  without  steam  or  water  being  used,  there- 
fore perfectly  clean  and  bright.    Price,  ten-case  lots 
or  more,  35  cts,  per  case  of  two.    E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
Honey  Dealers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— In  Baker  County,  Oregon  (north  h;ilf 
of  Sec.  3),  13  miles  from  Baker,  323  acres  of  pine  with 
some  fir.  There  are  estimated  to  be  4,2.50.000  feet  of 
lumber.  Good  wagon-road  leading  to  the  property. 
A  snap  for  somebody,  as  $3,500  will  secure  it.  or  $1800 
for  half.  F.  J,  Root,  90  W.  B'dway,  New  York. 

For  Sale. —  One  Stevens  rifle  (2.5-2.5)  and  reload- 
ing tools.  $20;  one  violin,  $15;  one  chest  of  carpenter 
tools,  all  new,  cost  $82,  will  take  $60;  ten  stands  of 
bees  and  eight  empty  ten-frame  hives,  for  $35  at  the 
yard.  Chas  S.  Ivinzie, 

416  Indiana  Ave.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Will  sell  my  valuable  ten  acres  of 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  what  it  is  really 
worth.  One  mile  to  center  of  good  town  of  7000;  best 
market  known  for  fruit,  truck,  and  honey.  Write 
for  price  and  description.    Great  bargain  here. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena,  Arkansas. 

For  Sale.— I  offer  for  sale  my  40-barrel  water- 
power  roller  mill  with  established  trade;  double  cir- 
cular saw-mill;  stone  dam;  stone-quarry;  good  10- 
room  house,  with  hot  water  and  bath  room;  good  barn 
and  carriage  house;  16  acres  of  land;  .5000-bushel  ele- 
vator. This  property  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Little  Miami  River,  with  2.5-foot  fall,  located  at  Clif- 
ton, Greene  Co..  Ohio.  8  miles  south  of  Springfield. 
For  further  particulars  call  on  address 

G.  H.  Armstrong,  Clifton,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens. 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Till  Jan.  1,  best  Wisconsin  sections 
per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  2.5c  less.  Big  dis- 
count on  Danz.  hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  nKo 
berry-boxes.  H.  S.  Duby.  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— A  Florida  home  is  offered  cheap,  owing 
to  old  age  and  infirmities.  Six  acres  of  land,  all  clear- 
ed, and  fronting  on  a  fine  lake.  A  good  two-story 
house  on  cement  foundations;  a  few  bearing  orange- 
trees  and  grape-fruit,  guavas,  and  grapes  in  great 
abundance.  A  good  chance  for  a  bee-man.  Twelve 
stands  of  bees  in  frame  hives,  on  cement  and  iron. 
An  excellent  honey-extractor;  H  mile  to  church  and 
school;  Ys  mile  to  store  and  postofBce.  Call  on  or  write 
to  me.       J.  A.  Barber,  Chuluota,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Twenty-five  colonies  of  bees,  all  good 
strong  swarms  in  new  hives,  with  straight  combs;  will 
sell  cheap.  Jos.  Baldwen,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Salh.— Two  apiaries— one  of  100  stands  of  bees 
close  to  Pomona,  Cal..  and  the  other  containing  1.50 
stands  near  Etiwanda,  Cal.  Will  sell  both  or  either 
one.    For  particulars  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

M.  R.  Kuehne,  263  East  3d  St.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  DtTFF,  Larned,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— Closing  out.  Buff  Wyandottes.  White 
Rocks,  and  Pekin  ducks.  $1.(0;  52  poultry  electro- 
types that  cost  $25.00,  for  $13.50  cash. 

Obvil  Kiger,  Burlington,  la. 

For  Sale.- Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  and 
one  cock,  bought  at  New  York  show  last  winter. 
Fine  birds  bred  from  good  laying  strain. 

Edward  Trent,  Butler,  N.  J. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— Early  American  and  foreign  books  on 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.- A  location  for  a  custom  feed  and  saw- 
mill. 4432  South  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  modern  firearms  for  incu- 
bators and  bone-mills.    Address 

4432  South  Grand  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— Bee  suiiplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
nies bees.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write  if  in- 
terested. Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood,  Wis. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Australasian    readers    to    know    that 
Root's  publications.  Root's  strain  of  Italian  bees,  and 
Root's  world-famed  goods  are  all    obtainable  from 
H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  Queensland,  Australia. 
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Wanted.— To  exchant^e  one  American  hay-press, 
two-horse  power,  for  pony  saw-mill,  planer,  power 
feed  or  meal  mill,  standard  bee-supplies,  extracted 
honey,  or  any  offers  you  have. 

li.  F.  Weavbk.  Dexter.  Mo. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker.  Clyde,  Ills. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  ext'd  honey.  State  kind  and 
lowest  price.    Chas.  Koeppen.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white-clover  comb  honey.  Write 
us.       Indianapolis  Dairy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey.  Must  guar- 
antee pure  and  of  best  Quality.  State  price  and  how 
put  up.    Cash  paid.  C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Wanted. — No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted. — Immediately,  honey  in  large  and  small 
lots  for  spot  cash.  Only  dealer  in  Utah  selling  Root's 
goods  at  factory  prices.    Write  us, 

Superior  Honey  Co,,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted. — In  large  or  small  lots.  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  ban-els. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facey, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  ca.sh  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted.— Honey,  steadily  from  September  1  to 
April  1.  Prices  given  on  application.  Suggestions 
and  advice  about  viacking  and  shipping  honey  cheer- 
fully given  from  long  experience,  close  study,  and 
observation.  H.  R.  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale. — Buckwheat  honey,  extracted,  in  160-lb. 
kegs,  at  6c.  Ira  Wilson,  Ovid,  N,  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6e 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

P'OB  Sale.- 3,50.000  pounds  California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  ear. 
H.  J.  Mercer,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  No,  1  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6  cts.,  on  car  here.  Sample 
Iree.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— ]0,0(X)  lbs.  of  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  at  8c  per  lb.  for  clover  and  7c  for  buckwheat, 
in  60-lb.  cans.  G.  H.  Adams. 

Mill  St.,  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  .Sale.— Three  tons  comb  honey,  white,  at  $3..50 
per  case,  glass  front,  24  sections  to  case;  amber  and 
buckwheat,  $3.7.5  per  case;  unfinished  sections,  $10.00 
per  100.    All  honey  well  ripened. 

Quirin-TheQueen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

For  Sale. — 800  lbs.  ext'd  clover  and  basswood  hon- 
ey in  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  a  case)  at  $10.00  a  case,  f .  o.  b.  here. 
Sample,  5  cts.      R.  H.  Bailey,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — 3000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  locust 
honey,  in  20-lb.  no-drip  cases.  Fancy,  15c;  No.  1,  13c.; 
f.  o.  b.    Nice  article.     H.  W.  Bass,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

For  Sale.— Pure  white-sage  honey.  One  60-pound 
can,  cased,  f.  o.  b,.  $4.00;  two  cans.  $7..50. 

Frank  McNay,  Redlands,  Cal. 


Bee-Keepers'  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  fiat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  re.iect  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 
2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

■^     ■'  "        '■        7. .50 

4      "  "        "        10.00 

Cash  in  advance.  Ad's  can  be  changed  only 
in  the  first  issue  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


Maplbwood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.        M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St..  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  Dockham.  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend, Minn. 

SwARTHMORE  Apiaries— Golden, Caucasian, Banat. 
Carniolan.Cyprian  queens.E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Golden-all-over  Italian,  Caucasian,  and  Banat 
races.  Bred  by  Swarthmore  methods  from  hest  stock 
in  the  world,  in  three  mating-yards  with  600  twin  mat- 
ing-bojces.      The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


^   GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

e^SQLINE 
ENGINES 

,^^        for  Pumping, 

'"i«  CreamSeparator, 

\    Churn,  Wa.sluntr    Machine, 

<-\^        Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc 

5R::Hj^Send  for  catalogue. 

sl%iV^  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
S^^POT*  Wa3hington,Wi$. 
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The  New  Food  Law 

Takes  Effect  January  I,  1907 
BEE-KEEPERS,  BEWARE! 


EVEN  that  gathered    from  your  own 
bees  is  not  sure  to  pass  inspection 
if  it  is  near  a   city,  or  honey-tlew 
localities,  or  you  feed  your  bees  syrup 
in  the  fall.     I  will  analyze  your  honey 
at  the  following  rates: 

$8.00  for  a  single  sample. 
$5.00  for  two  samples. 


I  will  also  sell  line  basswood  and  clover 
mixed,  two  60-pound  cans  to  the  case,  at  9^  els. 
per  pound.  My  bottled  honey,  trade-marked 
'  Blossom  Nectar,"  packed  two  dozen  in  a  case  : 

Larg^e  size 2.5c  retail;  $2.50  per  doz. 

Medium  size iSc      "         1.3.5 

Lunch    10c      "  .90 

Quantity  price  Kiven  on  application. 

A  written  guarantee  and  certificate  of  anal- 
ysis with  every  purchase. 


Wm  A.  Selser 
Philadelphia      ::      Pennsylvania 


8  Vine  Street 


«_ ^ 

A  Sewing-machine  Would  Be 
A  !  ractical  Gift. 

If  you,  dear  sir.  believe  inbeini;-  practical  in  all 
thing's,  even  in  the  matter  of  Christmas  gifts,  why 
not  present  to  your  wife  a  new  Sewing-machine  ': 

We  sell,  with  the  positive  guarantee  that  it  is 
the  best  low-priced  machine  on  the  market,  a 
machine,  by  name, 

Tlieploronrinn  With  Aii;omatic  Drop-head.  $22. 50. 
•     UiaiCiSUUh  vvjth  Regular  Head    .    .    .$14.75. 

Built  of  good  quality  oak  with  high  front,  four 
side  and  one  center  drawer.  The  sewing  head  is 
of  good  size,  fitted  with  Automatic  Bobbin-winder, 
Stitch-regulator  for  throwing  machine  out  of  gear. 
Improved  Spring-tension,  Double  Positive-feed 
and  Self-threading  Shuttle. 

The  attachments  consist  of  Rufller,  Tucker, 
Braider,  Binder,  Feller,  four  Hammers,  Cloth- 
guide,  and  all  necessary  accessories. 

Compare  these  prices  with  those  offered  by 
ordinary  m.achine  agents,  and  remember,  if  you 
please,  that  our  machine  is  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Every  one  of  the  80  departments  making  up  this 
establishment  is  ready  for  Christmas.  Write  our 
Mail-order  Department  tor  any  thing  that  you 
require. 

i^ioseph  Home  Co  ,    pjttsliiirg,  Pa.^ 


wm  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  ai 
wood.  33  pajre  Catalogue 
free.  SptteUI  Prices  to  Ceme> 
terUaaadOfaorcbes.  Addre&f 

cou^C  srRiNe  FE^GK  ar>. 

Box    448     Winetaester,  IjkL 


Make  More  Money 

on  Fruit  Crops 

Everyone  who  grows  fruit,  whether  a  large  com- 
mercial grower,  or  one  who  has  only  a  few  fruit  trets. 
a  beri-y  patch  or  a  garden,  should  be  intort'Sted  in 
knowing  how  to  get  the  most  pruflt  from  his  crops. 


ST  JOSEPH^      MISSOUR.I 


is  the  only  mag.izine  in  America  which  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interest  of  those  who  grow  fruit.  It  is 
^^tA"^^  handsomely  illustrated,  and  contains 
"T^,  '-^^k  from  36  to  76  pages  each  month.  1 1  Icl  Is 
'■'  ,"->,  .all  about  fruitof  all  kinds— and  nothing 
.";  ^AlJMt  fruit — how  to  market,  how  to  pai  k, 

'cultivate,  spray,  prune,  liow  to  M.AKE 
..MOREMONEYfromyourcrops.  Saniple 
/  copy  sent  free.  Kesul.ar  price  isadolhir 
a  year,  and  e.ich  subscriber  isentitled  to 
_^,^_         a  choice  of  any  one  of  our  series  of  ten 
BrotlierJonatli.an  Fruit  Books— the  best  in  existence. 

Three  Months  Free 

Wc  are  so  confidentTheFruit-GrowerwillpIeaseyou 
that  wo  will  send  it  to  you  three  months  absolutelyfne 
If,  after  three  months,  you  like  the  pai'Cr,  we  will  ni.iko 
youaspeci.alofferfortvvelvenionthsmore.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  notify  us  and  we  will  take  your  name  off  the 
list.  The  three  months  Avill  cost  yoii  nothing.  We  offer 
e:ish  prizes  fcr  new  subscribers — write  for  p.irticul;irs. 
Wiite  your  n;iiue  and  aiklress  in  blapks  lielow;  mail  to 

The  Fruif-Grovv'er  Co.,Box  10,St. Joseph, Mo. 

I  accept  your  FREE  three  month's  trial  offer.  At 
end  of  three  months  I  will  either  pay  for  a  yeai-'s  sub- 
scription or  notify  you  to  stop  paper.  In  either  event 
there  is  to  bo  NO  charge  for  the  tliree  months'  trial. 


Fruit     Groovers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  Sotithem  Fruit  Gro'wes*  because 
they  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.     Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Convention  Notices. 


We  have  just  decided  to  hold  the  Michigan  Slate 
bee-keepers'  convention,  Dec.  2.5  and  26.  at  Big  Rapids, 
There  will  be  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  at  that 
time.  Particulars  will  be  given  in  Dec.  1.5th  Glean- 
ings. W.  z.  Hutchinson. 


The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
at  the  -ame  time  that  the  Minnesota  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  of  fruit.  'I  he 
sessions  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, December  5,  6,  and  7.  1906.  in  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  Corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Mary  Place.  It 
is  believed  that  our  program  will  prove  to  be  a  help- 
ful one,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  bee- 
keepers to  attend.  Chas.  D.  Blakkr,  Sec. 
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Farm 
Journa.] 


w 


is  the  leading    farm    paper    in    America, 
with  more  subscribers  than  any   other   farm 
paper  in   the   world.     It   is   a   monthly,    thirty 
years  young,  taken  and  appreciated  everywhere, 
from  Maine  to  California.     Thousands  in  your  state 
•  ,§/    already  take  it.     Your  neighbor  knows   all  about   it. 
■"        It  is  full  of  sunshine  and  gumption,  is  edited  by  prac- 
tical farmers  who  knov/  whereof  they  write.     It  has  no  ax 
to  grind,  prints  no  long-winded  articles  by  theoretical  special- 
ists, but  aims  to  give  in  season,  and  just  when  wanted,  advice 
and  timely  help  such  as   you,   a  busy   farmer,    need.     Farm  :^ 
Journal  has  departments  for  the  stockraiser,  the  orchardist,the^| 
dairyman,  the  trucker,  the  general  farmer,  the  poultryman  and 
the  women  folks,  with  many  short  cuts,  recipes  and  hints,  many 
of  which,  our  readers   often  write,   are  worth  the   cost   of  the 
paper.     Farm  Journal  is  75  cents  for  five  years,  sixty  numbers. 

Biggie  Poultry  Book 

More  copies  of  Biggie  Poultry  Book  have  been  sold  than 
any  similar  book  ever  published.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  is  the  most  up-to-date,  helpful  poultry  book  ever  writ- 
ten. It  is  concise,  practical  and  to  the  point.  Tells  the  whole 
story  from  the  egg  to  the  roasting  pan.  Seventeen  chapters, 
sixteen  colored  plates,  each  printed  in  ten  colors,  showing  birds 
true  to  life.  Over  one  hundred  other  illustrations.  Printed  on 
enamel  paper,  bound  in  cloth.  A  novice  can  take  Biggie  Poul- 
try Book  and  succeed  in  the  business,  and  an  expert  will  find 
lots  in  it  that  will  be  helpful  to  him.     Price,  by  mail,   50  cents. 

There  are  eight  other  Biggie  Books,  one  each  on  the  Horse,  Cow, 
Hog,  Sheep,  Health,  Pets,  Orchard  and  Berries.  All  built  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Poultry  Book,  and  bound  uniformly  with  it.  Price  of  each,  50 
cents  So  popular  are  the  Biggie  Books  that  over  175,000  have  already 
been  sold.     Nothing  nicer  for  a  Chistmas  gift. 

The   Roosevelt   Family  Calendar 

is  a  higfh  art  calendar  for  the  year  1907,  showing:  a  family  group  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  their  six  children.  It  contains  no  advertising  matter 
whatever,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  and  artistic  production,  such  as  anyone  will  be 
glad  to  hang  in  parlor,  sittingroom  or  office,  and  preserve  forever  as  a 
historic  souvenir.  Or  it  will  make  a  valued,  attractive  Christmas  gift  for 
some  relative  or  friend. 

For  $1  Farm  Journal  for  5  years,  (fiO  issues)  and  Bigg;le  Poultry  Book  and  Include  the 
Roosevelt  Family  Calendar,  if  your  order  is  received  before  Jan.  Ist.  (Any  other 
of  theBigtrlo  Booksmay  be  substituted  for  the  Poultry  Book.)  Safe  delivery  of  Book 
and  calendar  guaranteed. 

For  $1  Farm  Journal  to  one  address  for  10  years,  or  to  two  addresses  for  5  years  each, 
provided  at  least  one  of  these  subscriptions  is  a  new  one:  if  both  are  new  so  much 
the  better.  A  Roosevelt  Family  Calendar  as  a  free  gift  for  proraptness  to  each 
subscriber  if  subscriptions  are  received  by  Jan.  1st. 

For  25  cents  Farm  Journal  on  triaT  two  full  years,  and  a  copy  of  the  Roosevelt  Family 
Calendar.  This  offer  for  new  subscribers.  Calendar  offer  is  good  only  to  Jan.  Ist. 
Send  coin  or  stamps  at  once;  your  money  back  gladly  if  not  satisfied  with  any  of 
these  offers.    Agents  wanted  on  salary. 

FARM  JOURNAL,   1057  Race  Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices. 
We  want  several  thousand 
pounds  o^'  beeswax  at  once, 
and    will    pay   top    market 

{)rice  for  same.    Let  us  hear 
rom  any  one    having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Y 

O 

By  sending  for  our 

U 

forty-page  catalog. 

It  gives  full  partic- 

ulars about  scores 

C 
A 

of   different    hive- 

combinations    and 

other  supplies  that 

N 

we  always  keep  in 

stock.      We    have 

M 

handled 

ROOT'S     GOODS 

A 

for   twenty  years. 

K 
E 

They  are  the  best. 

Don't  fail  to  write 

us    about    your 

wants  for  next 

I 

season's  use. 

T 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

P 
A 
Y 

Supply  :  Company 

High  Hill,  Missouri 

Montgomery    :    County 

MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed- Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500-lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  \vax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  mv 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red  clover  and  Golden  ItaHan  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  S-ive  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 


Call  or   Address 


Udo  Toepperwein 


1322    South    Flores   Street 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


Glovos   -For  Mandline:  Be 

Something  New.      Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  prepared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparat  n  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becominif  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleev  s  for  using  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fall  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves — long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes — large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 35  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lined  35  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)  as  follows: 

4^  for  cash  with  order  before  January  1st  3^  for  cash  with  order  before  February   1st 

If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50e  a  year). 

The  W.  T.   Falconer    Manufacturing   Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  StocK 

New  Warehouse  Root's  Goods  Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  suppliea;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  tine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 

.  .  Foundation 

Wc  guarantee   it  absolute* 
ly   satisfactory    every  ^vay. 


Ask  any  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  with  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  Ask 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  used  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
WHY  ?  Because  we  make  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPECIALTY. 
We  devote  our  time  and  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION   that  CAN    BE  MADE. 

It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  any 
other  make.  Send  for  free  catalog  and 
prices.  Early-order  discounts  on  all 
kinds  of  goods  for  the  bee-keeper  now. 

We  work  beeswax  into  foundation. 

We  buy  beeswax  at  all  times. 

Prices  sent  on  application. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  Inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  a»Te  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  saye  you  money. 
In  nil  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  tlie  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

665.  667  West  Seventh  Sireet 


BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

■will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  rea  y  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  e  xtra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed  same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  evtry  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


European  Bee-keepers! 

Save  Time 
and  Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.     .     . 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG    ■    ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. .  .  . 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

NNSYL-VANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -      AND      -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  and  Caucasian  queens  from  the  best 
stock  that  money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive 
price  lists  of  queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 
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Headctvi-arters  f*^** —  Z 

I  Bee  -  oupplies.i 

i    "Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices."   'i? 

***  ,.  *$* 

tif  you  want  to  purchase  bee-supplies,  THE  BEST  MADE,  ^ 

order  from  Cincinnati,  as  you  will  save  the  freight  charges  ^^ 

^    and  time  il  takps  for  gools  to  he  shipped  from  Medina  to  Cin-  '^ 

cinnati.     Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points,  partic-  "r 

ularly  for  the  South.     I   keep  all  the  time  a  large  stock  on  T 

hand  and  can  ship  promptly  on  receipt  of  order.         ."         •  f*» 

4?  _____  ♦i 

I  A  Special  Discount        j^      j^  f 
j^      j^      j^     on  Early  Orders 


fS 


m 


Will   buy  or  sell     HONEY 


extracted  or  comb 


*f?  If  you  have  honey  to  sell  describe  quality  or  mail  sample  with  T 
lowest  rrice  delivered  Cincinnati.  If  m  need,  state  quality  V 
and  quantity  wanted  and  we  will  cheerfully  quote  you  prices,    t 


Beeswax  Wanted ! 

We  all  the  time  pay  highest  market  price  on  delivery  of  goods,   y 

T 
-   f 

C.  H.  W.  WEBER.  I 

Office  ana  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.  i^ 

^Varehouse,    Freeman    and     Central     Avent>e.  J 

^  Cincinnati^         -         OHio.  T 


V 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RTJLES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  Btraight,  firm 
ty  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
stain,  or  otherwise  :  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
cell  'he  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  ^  J  1  -All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  ot  comb 
surface  soiled  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No  l.-AU  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  or 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
axid  sealed.  ,  ,    ,.  .  *  n       ■   v* 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  '^Fancy  AVhite,"  "  No.  1  Dark,'  etc. 


Cincinnati.— The  honey  market  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  particularly  extracted  honey,  the  demand 
being  better  than  one  year  as'o.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  excitement  amontr  those  holders  who  are  trying- 
to  inflate  prices.  Quote  amber  extracted  honey  in 
barrels  at  6  to  T,  according  to  the  quality:  fancy  table 
honey  in  barrels  and  60-lb.  cans.  8  to  9.  The  demand 
for  comb  honey  has  decreased  somewhat,  owing  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  sale  of  that  article 
suffers.  Offer  fancy  white  comb  honey  in  a  wholesale 
way  at  1.5  to  16.  The  above  are  our  selling  prices. 
For  choice  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  delivered 
here.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Dec.  7.  51  Walnut  St. 

Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  remains  firm. 
Prices  have  not  advanced  any  to  speak  of.  Fancy 
brings  16;  extra  fancy,  17;  No.  1.  1.5.  The  demands  are 
equal  to  the  receipts.  Extracted  honey  in  barrels 
brings  6 /^  to  7;  cans,  the  same.  Very  little  is  offered, 
and  stock  seems  to  be  well  cleaned  up.  Beeswax  is 
more  plentiful,  and  brings  27  cash,  28  trade.  The 
weather  is  now  getting  cold,  and  we  do  not  look  for 
very  many  offers  on  comb  honey. 

Dec.  8.  The  Griggs  Bbcs.  &  Nichols  Co. 


Cincinnati. — The  market  on  comb  honey  seems  to 
be  a  little  quiet.  No.  1  sells  wholesale  for  i4%;  retail 
by  the  case.  16  per  lb.;  extracted,  firm:  light  amber,  in 
barrels,  6;  in  cans,  7.  White-clover  extracted,  SVn  per 
lb.    Beeswax,  30.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Dec.  8.  2146-2148  Central  Av. 


ZANESViLLE.—  The  demand  for  honey  is  a  little  light- 
er than  at  time  of  last  report.  Ruling  prices  about  .'f4 
for  fancy  white  comb  and  $3.7,5  for  No  1  in  24-seetion 
cases.  There  is  not  the  demand  for  either  comb  or 
extracted  that  would  naturally  be  expected  at  this 
season.    For  beeswax,  jobbers  are  paving  27  to  30. 

Dec.  10.  E.  W.  Pierce,  136  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago.— There  is  the  usual  dullness  in  the  honey 
trade  at  this  time,  owing  to  most  of  the  retailers  hav- 
ing stocked  up  sufficiently  to  carry  them  over  the 
holidays:  but  the  stocks  in  the  hand  of  the  trade  gen- 
erall.N'  are  below  the  normal,  hence  prices  are  firm  at 
15  to  16  for  No.  1  fancy:  white  comb  honey,  with  off 
grades,  1  to  2c  less;  amber  grades  dull  at  10  to  12;  ex- 
tracted white,  firm  at  8  for  clover  and  basswood;  am- 
bers 6V2  to  "Ya.    Beeswax,  30.       R.  A.  Burnett, 

Dec.  7.  199  So.  Water  St. 


St.  Louis. — The  receipts  of  comb  honey  have  not 
increased  sufficiently  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for 
the  article.  The  market  is  very  firm  for  fancy  white 
comb  at  16c;  No.  1  at  15c;  light  amber  14  to  15c;  broken 
and  inferior  less.  Extracted  honey  is  not  as  scarce  as 
the  comb  honey,  but  there  is  a  good  demand  for  light 
amber  California  at  7  to  7^ic;  Spanish-needle  at  7^c. 
The  receipts  are  also  very  small,  especially  of  white- 
clover  honey.  Barrel  honey  is  in  good  demand  at  5/4 
to  6c  for  choice  Southern.  Beeswax  firm  at  29^  to  30c. 
All  impure  and  inferior  less.     R.  Hartman  &  Co., 

Dec.  8.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BuFiTALo. — Comb  honey  is  .selling  slow  here.  Prices 
are  steady,  but  will  be  easy  soon  if  demand  does  not 
improve.  Buckwheat  and  mixed  moving  slower  than 
white.  Fancy  white  comb,  15  to  16:  A  No.  1  white 
comb,  15  to  16;  No.  1  white  comb.  14  to  15;  No.  2  white 
comb.  12  to  13:  No.  1  buckwheat,  11  to  12;  No.  2  buck- 
wheat, 10  to  11;  No.  1  white  extracted.  7  to  8;  amber 
extracted,  6  to  6M;  dark  extracted,  6  to  6%. 

Dec.  10.  W.  C.  TowNSBND. 


New  York.— Comb  honey  in  good  demand,  and  No. 
1  and  fancy  white  stock  seems  to  be  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. Buckwheat  in  sufficient  suxiply.  also  off 
grades  of  white,  to  meet-all  demands,  but  there  is  no 
overstock  as  yet.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  15;  No.  1 
at  13  to  14:  No.  2  at  12;  buckwheat  and  amber  at  11. 
according  to  fiuality  and  style  of  package.  Extracted 
firm  at  unchanged  prices.  California  white  sage.  8c: 
light  amber  at  7  to  7V2;  buckwheat,  6  to  6i4.  Beeswax 
steady  at  30.  Hildbeth  &  Segelken, 

Dec.  8.  265-267  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


Schenectady.— As  is  usually  the  case,  the  holiday 
trade  has  set  in  and  the  demand  for  honey  has  fallen 
off  at  once.  However,  the  stock  on  hand  is  not  as 
large  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  and  prices  are  not 
apt  to  advance  with  a  decreasing  demand;  We  quote 
same  as  in  last  issue.  We  have  call  for  60-lb.  cans, 
extracted,  both  light  and  dark. 

Dec.  10.  Chas.  MacCulloch. 


Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  and  extracted 
honey  is  good,  receipts  light.  We  (|uote  fancy  white 
comb,  24  sections,  per  case.  $3.25;  No.  1  white  comb,  24 
sections,  per  case,  $3.00;  No.  2  white  comb  and  amber. 
24  sections,  per  case,  $2.75;  extracted  white  per  lb.,  7 
to  7%;  extracted  amber,  GVn  to  7.    Beeswax,  27. 

Dec.  6.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  For  Sale.     See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  1614-'15. 


To  Our  Friends  and  Patrons: 


We  wish  you  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


J 
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Line-bred  THree-banded  I    The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Centupy  Smrker 


ITALIAN     :     QUEENS 

Mated  to  .Select  Drones 

I  have  spared  neither  lime  nor  expense  to  have  the 
finest  honey-gatherers  in  existence.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival,  satisfaction,  and  superior  honey-gatherers. 
W.  M.  Parrish,  Rt.  8,  Laivrence,  Ks. 


Brazos    Valley    Apiary 

will  sell  you  as  good  Italian  queens  or  nuclei  or  full 
colonies  of  bees  at  reasonable  prices.  We  have  the 
best  stock.  No  better.  We  also  keep  bee-supplies. 
Give  us  a  trial  order.    Cut  this  out— you  may  need 

our  bees. 
C.  S.  PHtllips,   Prop'r,  '^Vaco,  Texas 


CHas.  Israel  CSt,  Brothers 

48G-400    Canal   St.,  ttes^v  YorK 

WhOiSsale  Cealer:  and  Ccamissicn  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.    Established  1875. 


FOR   SALE. —Extracted    honey,  strictly 
pure,   buckwheat,   6'ic;    clover    mixed, 
7c     in    60-ib.   cans    and    150-lb.    kegs. 
This  Staie  production;  best  flavor. 
H    R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  Worlds  Fair. 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST. 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 

We  Send  Direct  from  Factory  to  Buyer   when  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  It. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THftT  IS  CLAIMED— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  Franxe,  Platteville,  Wis. 
Price  $1.00:  three  for  $2..m 
By  mail  add  2.t  cents  for  postage. 
Send  for  circular  giving  fuller  details. 

F.  DANZEriBAKER,       FWIAMI,  FLORIDA 


&i^^^i?;^i?^i^^*J^&^^'&^^fi'^;^*^^'^S'J^'^^^^^^'J^'^^*^^'^'<^'^^*^^*<^^^^'^ 


WE   WILL  BUY 


em  <.^.usi  ugg-m^iifcJjUJi^ 


New  crop  honey,  comb  and  extracted,  in  any  quantity.  If  you 
have  a  crop  to  dispose  of,  write  us  fully  as  to  quality,  quantity, 
style  of  package,  etc.,  and  you  will  have  our  answer  by  return 
mail.  If  we  should  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  price, 
we  may  arrange  to  handle  your  crop  on  consignment,  feeling  con- 
fident that  we  can  do  you  justice  in  every  respect. 


SELL 


to  Bee-keepers  whose  crop  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  their 
trade,  various  grades  of  honey.  Let  us  know  your  wants  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  you. 

BEESWAX.     We  are  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  at 
any  time  of  the  year.     Write  us  when  you  have  any  to  sell. 

HILDRETH   (Si  SEGELKEN. 

265-267  GreeiiwicK  St..  NSW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


4> 
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Established    1873 
CirciiUuion  30,000 


64  pages,  semi-monthly 
$1.00  per  year 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 


Published  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  Ohio 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  ii-iven.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.-The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  arc  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  .lust  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
tiaid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  .should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 
Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina.  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent'by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gi.kanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEATJ,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.     Per  year,  postpaid.  754  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONE-S. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.     Pd-  year,  postpaid,  ,5/6. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Aluancb 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.     Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


.1.  T.  Calvert.  Business  Manager 
A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  sub.scriptions  in  the  United  States.  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union  add  48  cents  per  year  postage. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


The  Whole  Family  Group. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Delineator 
McClure's  INiagazine 
World's  Work 

Regular  price,  $7.00. 

Our   price    for  all  the  above, 

one  year,         -        -        -    $3.7.5 

Review  of  Reviews  Special  Club. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Review  of  Reviews 
Woman's  Home  Companion 
Success  Magazine 

Regular  price  for  all  the  alxjve.  $6.00 
Our  price  for  all,  one  year,         -    $.3.60 

Cimntry  Life 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Both  for 

Farming 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one 
year,  and  one  copy  How  to 
Keep  Bees,         -        -        -  S1..50 


$1.50 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  Ohio. 

Find  enclosed for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture months,  and as  per  offer 

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Name 


Postoffjce. 


County. 
Date.  .. 


State. 


If  you  want  Gleanings  discontin-^ 
ued    at   expiration,  check    here\ 
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TWO  YEARS  FOR  $1.00 


FTER  a  man  succeeds  in  publishing  a 
good  journal,  the  next  step  is  that  of 
getting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  getting  them  to  reading  it, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
merits.  This  can  be  done  by  adver- 
tising, sending  out  sample  copies, 
circulars,  etc.  All  this  costs  money. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  for 
every  new  subscriber  I  have  received, 
I  have  paid  $2.00  in  advertising;  hence,  I  have  always 
said  that  a  publisher  of  a  good  journal  could  afford  to 
send  his  paper  one  year  free  for  the  sake  of  getting  it 
into  new  hands.    It  would  cost  no  more  than  other 


forms  of  advertising,  and  would  be  more  effective; 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  plan  could  not  be  put 
into  practice;  but  I  am  going  to  come  as  near  to  it  as 
I  can.  I  have  between  200  and  300  complete  sets  of 
back  numbers  for  the  present  year;  and  as  long  as 
the  supply  holds  out  I  will  send  a  complete  set,  and 
the  rest  of  this  year  free,  to  any  one  who  will  send 
me  $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1907. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Review  are  different  from 
those  of  newspat>e'rs  and  some  journals.  The  infor- 
mation that  they  contain  is  just  as  valuable  now  as 
when  first  published.  In  an  advertisement  like  this 
it  is  impossible  to  give  much  description,  but  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  features  of  each  issue  of 


THE.     REVIEW     FOR     1906 


JANUARY.— The  keynote  of  the  Review  for  1906  is 
'THE  CONTROL  OF  INCREASE;"  and  Mr.  Gill,  of 
Colorado,  starts  off  by  telling  how  he  completely 
and  profitably  controls  the  increase  of  1000  colo- 
nies run  for  comb  honey. 

FEBRUARY.— R  C  Aikin  shows  how,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  increase  can  be  controlled;  but 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  this 
issue  is  from  R.  F.  Holtermann,  of  Canada  de- 
scribing "Some  Short  Cuts  in  the  Production  of 
Extracted  Honey." 

MARCH.— In  this  issue  is  illustrated  and  described 
the  only  really  successful  non-swarming  hive  that 
has  yet  been  invented.  Its  inventor,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Aspinwall,  secured  an  average  of  140  pounds  of 
comb  honey  the  past  season  from  fifty  colonies, 
and  had  no  swarms. 

APRIL. — The  most  valuable  article  is  this  issue  is 
from  C.  A.  Olmstead,  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
illustrates  and  describes  a  method  of  foretellino 
swarming  without  opening  the  hive. 

MAY.— In  this  issue  is  begun  a  series  of  the  most  de- 
lightfully and  beautifully  illustrated  sketches  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  Review— that  of  the 
editor's  experience  in  locating  and  managing  three 
out-apiaries  in  the  wild,  picturesque,  raspberry 
region  of  Northern  Michigan. 

JUNE.— The  article  this  month  on  "Control  of  In- 
crease," is  by  that  veteran,  J.  E.  Crane,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  shows  how  to  do  the  work  when  the 
harvest  comes  early.  This  issue  also  gives  the  ed- 
itor's experience  in  moving  his  400  colonies  into 
Northern  Michigan— illustrated  with  four  engrav- 
ings. 


JULY.— This  issue  has  a  beautiful  full-page  illustra- 
tion of  the  Review  apiary  here  at  Flint  (10.5  colo- 
nies), and  the  editor  gives  a  resume  of  his  work 
in  this  apiary  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
—showing  where  he  failed  and  why  he  succeeded. 

AUGUST.— In  this  number  the  editor  tells  of  "  Reap- 
ing the  Harvest  in  Northern  Michigan,"  and  gives 
pictures  of  the  different  apiaries,  some  at  old 
abandoned  lumber-camps,  one  with  a  tent  for  a 
honey-house,  while  the  reading-matter  has  an 
actual  flavor  of  the  wild  northern  woods. 

SEPTEMBER.— Of  all  the  articles  in  this  year's 
Review  I  doubt  if  any  one  is  more  really  helpful 
than  the  one  in  this  issue  by  the  editor,  entitled 
"  Conveniences  in  the  Production  of  Extracted 
Honey."  It  has  several  illustrations,  and  shows 
how  to  use  bee-escapes  without  the  back-aching 
work  of  lifting  the  hives  by  hand;  how  to  make  a 
honey-knife  cut  as  "slick  as  a  razor;"  how  to 
make  an  uncapping-can  for  ten  cents;  how  to 
arrange  a  cheap  automatic  strainer,  and  run  the 
honey  directly  into  the  cans;  and  how  to  arrange 
an  electric  bell,  at  a  cost  of  60  cts.,  that  will  ring 
when  the  can  is  full. 

Instead  of  mentioning  some  of  the  special  features 
for  October,  November,  and  December,  let  me  use  the 
space  to  say  that  one  of  the  good  things  that  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Review  for  1907  will  be  a  series  of  articles 
from  E.  D.  Town.send,  Michigan's  foremost  bee-keep- 
er. All  of  his  writings  in  the  past  have  been  frag- 
mentary, a  glimpse  here  and  there,  and  they  have 
been  scattered  here  and  there  in  different  journals. 
Now  he  is  going  to  write  in  a  consecutive  manner, 
starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  going 
through  the  year— just  as  though  he  were  writing  a 
book.    It  will  give  his  system  of  management. 


ADVANCED     BEE    CULTURE 


This  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  beautifully 
printed,  bound,  and  ilhastrated,  that  dis- 
cusses bee-keeping  from  a  money  point  of 
view— shows  how  to  make    a   pleasant   and 


profitable  BUSINESS  out  of  bee-keeping. 
Price  $1.20;  or,  the  Review  for  1907  (and 
all  of  the  back  numbers  of  this  year  free)  for 
only  $2.00. 


W.  Z.   Hutchinson.    Flint,   Mich. 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points   in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  are  allow- 
ing a  four  per  cent  cash  discount  during 
December.     Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

203-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery. 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies  -always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MAUAGEB 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  SL  Paul,  Minn. 


They 


Balance 


Every  inch  of  our  foundation  is  equal  to 
every  other  inch.  Why  not  secure  your  foun- 
dation now  for  next  season?  On  all  orders  for 
December  there  is  a  discount  of  4  per  cent. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  Page  with  Our  Readers  and  Advertisers. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising:  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


READ  IT  AGAIN 

The  above  guarantee.  Do  you  know  just 
what  it  means?  Gleanings  always  pursued 
the  policy  of  accepting  only  the  very  best 
and  most  reliable  advertisements,  and  has 
turned  away  many  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  business  because  it  did  not  come 
quite  up  to  its  standard.  Now  we  go  a  step 
further;  and  when  we  make  an  error  in 
judgment,  and  our  subscriber  suffers,  we  will 
make  good  if  conditions  named  above  are 
filled.  Doesn't  this  give  you  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  advertisements  that  appear  in 
this  number?  Why  not  sit  down  right  now 
and  write  to  those  advertisers  who  interest 
you,  and  buy  their  goods  if  you  can? 


A  valuable  book  fob  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  FREE. 

A  48-page  book  called  "  Practical  Farm  Buildings  " 
has  just  been  published  by  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East 
Walpole,  Mass.  It  is  full  of  valuable  plans  and  spec- 
ifications for  all  kinds  of  farm  and  poultry  buildings, 
and  every  one  of  our  readers  should  take  advantage 
of  the  exceptional  offer  they  are  making  to  send  it  to 
any  one  free  who  sends  four  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  The  book  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1.00, 
and  it  is  worth  every  cent  of  it. 

The  first  few  pages  describe  the  best  location, 
shape,  etc.,  for  poultry-buildings,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  pages  are  given  to  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  latest  and  most  practical  types  of  poultry  and 
colony  houses.  Twenty  pages  are  given  to  dairy 
farms,  stables,  hog-houses,  sheep-sheds,  and  other 
buildings  on  the  farm. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  advertising  matter 
put  out,  and  only  half  a  dozen  pages  in  the  rear  of 
the  book  are  reserved  for  the  story  about  paroid  and 
Neponset  roofings.  On  these  pages  may  be  found 
cuts  of  the  Plant  Industry  Building  at  Washington; 
colony  and  chicken-houses  on  the  farm  of  Prof.  C.  M. 
Cowell,  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  at  Orono, 
Maine;  the  largest  stock-farm  in  Minnesota;  build- 
ings on  the  largest  duck-farm  in  the  world;  birdseye 
view  of  W.  Barry  Owen's  plant  at  Vineyard  Haven. 
Mass.;  sheds  of  D.  J.  Lambert,  Apponaug.  R.  I.;  and 
many  other  buildings  owned  by  leading  poultrymen. 

Our  readers  should  send  for  this  book  at  once,  be- 
cause the  edition  is  limited,  and  it  will  also  pay  you 
to  get  get  samples  of  paroid  and  Neponset  if  you  do 
not  know  about  the  kind  of  work  they  will  do. 


MISSING   NUMBERS. 

Mr.  ^oo<.— Please  send  me  Gleanings  for  Aug.  15, 
which  I  did  not  get.  It  is  overdue  by  two  weeks.  It 
must  have  got  lost,  and  I  must  have  every  number  of 
that  paper,  for  there  are  too  many  good  things  in  it 
to  be  lost.  Adolph  Suksdorf. 

Spangle,  Wash.,  Sept.  1. 

With  the  increasing  circulation  of  Glean- 
ings, and  consequent  new  help  employed  in 
this  department,  it  happens  that  papers  will 
occasionally  be  sent  wrong.  Changes  in  ad- 
dresses, and  new  rural  routes,  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  number  of  missing  copies.  We 
are  glad  to  replace  on  request  any  that  may 
be  lost  from  any  cause.  By  the  first  of  the 
year  we  hope  to  be  in  our  new  office  and 
publishing  house,  and  have  our  subscription 
work  in  the  best  of  shape.  In  the  meantime 
please  bear  with  us  and  call  our  attention  to 
any  mistakes. 


USERS  OF  DISC  HARROWS.   TAKE  NOTICE. 

One  of  our  big  advertisers,  the  American  Harrow 
Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  using  our  columns 
earlier  this  season  than  ever  with  announcements 
advising  our  readers  who  wish  to  be  sure  of  having  a 
disc  harrow  to  use  at  the  season  of  the  year  they  need 
it;  to  place  their  orders  earlier,  because  they  can  not 
guarantee  to  fill  all  orders  in  their  rush  season. 

This  company  has  had  a  remarkable  sale  on  their 
tongueless  disc  harrows,  and  last  spring  their  books 
showed  that  they  had  to  return  1463  orders  for  these 
implements  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fill  on 
on  account  of  their  factory  not  being  abte  to  turn  out 
enough  harrows  to  go  round. 

This  phenomenal  sale  was  brought  about  on  ac- 
count of  the  merit  of  their  patented  tongueless  disc 
harrow,  which  has  many  points  of  advantage  over  the 
old-style  disc  harrows  so  generally  used. 

We  can  easily  understand  the  points  of  superiority 
of  the  tongueless  disc  harrows  over  any  disc  having  a 
tongue.  By  doing  away  with  a  tongue,  and  using  a 
forward  truck,  both  horses  pull  alike  at  all  times, 
either  on  straight-away  pulls  or  short  turns— the 
truck  doing  away  with  all  side  thrash  and  neck 
weight,  which  has  "'  bunged  up  "  so  many  horses  just 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  most  needed. 

To  any  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Detroit  tongueless  disc  harrow,  we  advise  that  they 
write  to  the  American  Harrow  Company  for  their  cat- 
alog and  other  printed  matter;  and  if  they  decide  to 
buy  one  of  these  harrows,  we  see  a  good  reason  why 
they  should  place  their  order  early  to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting their  implement  just  when  they  need  it. 

A  postal  card  addressed  to  the  American  Harrow 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  will  bring  you  full  in- 
formation. 


ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  flat. 

Classified  columns— bona- fide  exchange  or 
want  ads. —  20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  5^ ;  if  paid  in 
10  days,  2^. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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^r;;^^^^^^*-"  0  WONT  Tou  BEE  nr  HONEY. 
•=^  ■""        '      And 


^JP^     I  CANNOT 

^^'A'LhR  TO 

■  LOiC 


CHECR   THIS   LONELY  HCARTT 
Fop    I  WOULD  HUO   YOU  ALL  THE  Tin?'^ 
And  Wt    WOULD     KtVIfl    RART 


/>»«*# 


A  Bee-keepers' 

vSOUVENIR 

POSTAL  CARD 

(IN  FOUR  COLORS) 

Sent  Free  to  New  Sub- 
scribers 

TO  THE  


Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

which  is  better  than  .ever  these  days.     Every  reader  of  Gleanings  should  have  it. 
{Both  Gleanings  and  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal^  one  year,  for  only  $1.60  ) 

PRICES,  postpaid:  1  card,  5  cents;  3  for  10  cents  (stamps  or  silver);  10  for  25 
cents.     There  is  a  blank  space  on  the  card  about  2x2^  inches  in  size  for  writing. 

Or  we  will  send  to  a  new  subscriber  10  of  these  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  and  the 
Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  from  the  time  the  order  is  received  to  the  end  of  1907, 
for  only  $1.00.  This  is  a  great  chance  to  get  some  of  these  Postal  Cards 
and  also  the  only  weekly  bee-paper  in  America.  Or  a  "trial  trip  "  of  3  months  and  2 
souvenir  cards  for  20  cents.     Sample  of  the  Bee  Journal  FREE  on  request.     Address 

334  Dearborn  St.  GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.  Chicago,  III. 


HOWTHETELEPKOHE 
RyTHEFARMER 


i 


YouWaDtlbisfrnBooH 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques- 
tion is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers*  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  informatioa 
on  the  organization  of  farmers'  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  vraat 
this  book.  F36  "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Stromberii-Garlson 
Telephone  Mfd*  Company 

^  BOCHESTES.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  IIX. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Dec.  15 


GLEANINGS   PLANS 
FOR  1907. 

We  do  not  think  it  a  good  practice  to  outline  our 
plans  in  advance,  for  often  circumstances  arise  which 
hinder  carrjing  them  out  exactly  as  we  have  planned. 
Nevertheless  we  want  to  biingto  the  attention  of  our 
readers  in  a  general  way  some  things  relative  to 
Gleanings  for  the  coming  year. 

Advertising. 

Beginning  with  the  present  issue  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  offer  made  on  page  1546,  under  the  heading 
"A  Square  Deal."  We  have  always  taken  extreme 
care  to  admit  none  but  reliable  advertisers  in  our 
paper,  and  we  know  this  has  been  appreciated  by  our 
readers.  Going  to  the  expense  we  do  to  see  that  none 
but  reliable  parties  are  found  in  our  advertising  col- 
umns, we  want  to  ask  our  readers  to  mention  Glean- 
ings whenever  writing,  and  to  patronize  our  adver- 
tisers whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Just  to-day  a 
prominent  advertiser  who  has  used  Gleanings  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  other  papers,  both  maga- 
zines and  agricultural  papers,  remarked  that,  all 
things  considered,  ^leanings  in  Bee  Culture  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  any  other  paper  he  uses. 

New  Equipment. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  new  facilities 
we  have  for  printing  this  number  being  printed 
entirely  in  our  new  press-room,  and  largely  on  our 
new  press.  With  these  increased  facilities  it  naturally 
follows  that  we  expect  to  make  Gleanings  verj;  much 
better  typographically  than  ever  before;  and  if  you 
have  been  pleased  with  Gleanings  in  the  past  in  this 
respect,  we  are  sure  you  will  be  in  the  year  to  come. 

Earlier  Mailing. 

It  has  been  an  annoyance  to  some  subscribers,  when 
they  have  waited  until  the  usual  time  for  Gleanings, 
not  to  receive  it,  and  to  have  to  send  a  postal-card 
request  for  a  certain  issue.  These  late  mailings  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  overcrowding  of  our  old  rooms, 
and  we  hope  that  this  number  is  the  last  one  that  will 
come  out  so  late.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  rather 
pleasing  to  us  to  know  that  Gleanings  is  of  so  much 
value  that  it  is  missed  when  it  fails  to  reach  a  sub- 
scriber promptly. 

The  same  applies  to  missing  numbers.  We  can  not, 
of  course,  be  sure  that  everv  number  mailed  will  reach 
the  party  addressed,  and  yet  we  frequently  have  a  card 
from  a  subscriber  saying  that  he  had  not  missed  a 
number  in  many  years.  We  are  always  glad  to  supply 
missing  numbers  if  the  stock  has  not  been  exhausted 
when  the  request  reaches  us. 

Sample  Copies. 

During  the  past  year  many  subscribers  have  given  us 
the  names  of  one  or  two  of  their  friends  to  whom  they 
wished  sample  copies  sent,  many  times  asking  for  a 
certain  issue  containing  an  article  in  which  their 
friends  would  be  interested.  We  are  always  glad  to 
send  such  samples  on  request  if  the  remaining  stock  is 
sufficient.  Of  many  numbers  through  the  early  part 
of  the  season  we  are  no  longer  able  to  supply  samples, 
as  the  demand  was  unusual  for  these  after  the  regular 
numbers  were  sent  out.  When  you  want  sample  copies 
sent  to  any  of  your  friends,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  us 
their  names.  We  send  any  reasonable  number  with- 
out charge. 

Circulation. 

We  think  it  will  be  a  matter  of  interest,  to  many  of 
our  older  readers  especially,  to  know  that  the  average 
circulation  for  the  past  year  has  been  a  little  over 
30,000  per  issue.  The  actual  number  on  the  mailing 
list  now  is  26,428.  The  remaining  numbers  are  used 
for  sample-copy  requests,  distribution  at  fairs,  bee  and 
poultry  shows  bound  volumes,  etc.  It  has  been  only 
by  the  cooperation  of  our  subscribers  that  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  the  circulation  so  much  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  we  appreciate  very  much  the 
pait  that  our  subscribers  have  had  in  this  work. 

Premium  Offers. 

Very  many  times  a  subscriber  desires  to  send  in  the 
name  of  a  bee-keeping  friend  for  a  six  months'  or  a 
yearly  subscription  when  sending  in  his  own.  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  rates  for  this  purpose,  we 
refer  to  our  special  offers  on  page  1551. 

Clubbing  Offers. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  nowadays  to  send  in 
orders  for  all  the  papers  desired  by  the  family  to  one 
publisher,  securing  thereby  some  of  the  best  bargains. 
It  this  issue  you  .will  find  our  Gleanings  clubbing 


offers  on  page  1552.  If  you  do  not  see  just  what  you 
want  on  this  page,  you  may  make  up  your  own  clubs 
from  the  list  on  page  1,S53.  If  not  interested  in  either 
of  these,  perhaps  the  premium  offers  on  page  1551  will 
appeal  to  you. 

Bound  Volumes. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  are  making  inquiry 
with  reference  to  the  price  oi  a  bound  volume  of 
Gleanings.  We  furnish  complete  bound  volumes 
for  1906  at  $1.50  each,  postage  50  cts.  If  you  return 
complete  1906  volumes  to  this  office,  we  will  furnish 
you  a  bound  volume  in  exchange  for  50  cts.,  postage 
50  cts.  extra.  A  sheet  giving  prices  of  former  volumes 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Illustrations. 

During  the  past  season,  and  earlier,  we  have  secured 
a  large  number  of  very  interesting  photographs  relat- 
ing to  some  phase  of  bee  culture  from  all  parts  of  this 
and  other  countries;  and,  while  a  large  number  of  these 
have  been  shown  during  tne  past  year,  we  have  at  this 
time  many  more  which  will  appear  during  the  coming 
year,  in  many  cases  with  descriptive  articles,  so  that 
Gleanings  will  be  fully  illustrated  as  usual. 

Photo  Contests. 

The  interest  in  these  has  been  such  that  we  are 
warranted  in  announcing  a  contest  for  1907,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  January  1st  issue.  This  will  probably 
be  divided  into  several  classes,  similar  to  the  ones  an- 
nounced during  the  past  year. 

Contributors. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  department  editors,  whose 
names  are  well  known,  and  are  found  on  page  1546,  we 
have  a  large  number  of  well-known  correspondents 
who  will  send  in  contributions  from  time  to  time. 
Among  these  we  mention  A  ana  Botsford  Comstock, 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Allen  Latham,  E.  W.  Alex- 
ander, E.  F.  At  water,  J.  E.  Chambers,  M.  A.  Gill,  C. 
A.  Hatch,  W.  K.  Morrison.  Dr.  D.  E.  Lyon,  Sam'l 
Simmins,  L-  Stachelhausen,  E.  D.  Townsend,Wm.  M 
Whitney,  and  a  host  of  others,  many  of  them  as  well 
known  as  the  foregoing  writers. 

Honey  Market. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  materially  changing  the 
form  in  which  quotations  of  the  Tarious  honey  markets 
appear  in  Gleanings,  and  by  which  we  hope  to  ren- 
der our  subscribers  a  still  more  valuable  service.  We 
shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if  we  can  have  brief  let- 
ters from  our  subscribers,  telling  just  what  they  would 
like  to  see  in  the  way  of  reports  on  the  honey  market. 

Reports  of  the  Honey  Crop. 

Criticism  was  recently  noticed  of  the  honey-crop 
reports  found  in  Gleanings  the  past  year,  which  is 
mentioned  editorially  in  this  issue.  We  believe  that, 
in  spite  of  some  omissions  or  inaccuracies,  no  other 
paper  of  any  class  has  ever  given  such  reliable  reports 
of  the  actual  crop  in  this  country  as  has  Gleanings, 
and  yet  we  expect  the  coming  season  to  be  able  to  re- 
port the  crop  still  earlier  and  better  than  ever  before, 
and  we  ask  the  cooperation  of  our  subscribers  in  this 
also.  Suggestions  early  in  the  season  as  to  the  form 
in  which  refjorts  should  be  given  will  be  appreciated, 
whether  it  is  desired  to  have  reports  from  a  large 
number  of  individuals  in  same  issue  of  the  paper  or 
whether  a  general  survey  of  the  crop  conditions  by 
States  would  be  sufficient. 

Service  Department. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  with  our  correspondents 
in  various  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  we  can 
render  valuable  service  to  some  subscriber  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  For  instance,  a  few  months  ago 
a  subscriber  made  a  shipment  of  honey  to  a  well- 
known  buyer  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East.  On 
arrival  the  car  was  refused,  having  been  damaged  in 
transit.  The  shipper  was  at  least  two  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  car,  and  charges  would  be  accumulating 
rapidly  on  the  same;  besides,  the  honey  was  leaking 
badly  and  needed  attention.  He  wired  us,  asking  us 
to  look  after  his  interests  We  were  able  to  do  this 
without  difficulty,  and  the  following  is  a  report  we  re- 
ceived from  him  a  few  days  later:  '  •  We  wish  to  assure 
you  that  we  appreciate  fully  your  prompt  action  in 
this  matter.  Somehow,  we  were  glad  you  were  near 
at  hand  when  we  were  advised  of  the  wrecked  condi- 
tion of  the  car  of  honey.  We  felt  that  there  was  some 
one  near  that  we  could  depend  upon,  and  we  are  not 
disappointed.  That  was  the  best  of  it  all.  Thank  you 
ag^ain." 

When  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  in  any 
part  of  the  country  where  we  have  offices  or  facilities 
for  helping  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  vou  call  on  us. 
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Oleaning's  in  Bee  Culture 

PREMIUM  OFFERS 


CONDITIONS 

The  following  offers  are  self-explanatory  in  most  cases.  The  purpose  of  these  is  to 
induce  both  present  and  prospective  subscribers  to  interest  others  in  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.     A  few  general  rules  may  be  of  service  in  using  these  offers. 

1.  Trial  subscriptions  are  offered  only  for  the  uniform  time  of  six  months,  and  must 
be  in  each  case  a  new  name — that  is,  the  name  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings  during  the  preceding  year. 

2.  Any  one  may  send  in  subscription  orders,  claiming  any  of  the  following  premiums, 
whether  a  subscril^er  or  not.  If  he  desires  to  send  his  own  subscription,  it  will  count 
the  same  as  the  name  of  any  other  subscriber  he  may  send. 

3.  Please  note  that  our  premiums  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  For  six 
months'  trial  (new)  subscriptions;  for  yearly  subscriptions  (new);  for  yearly  subscrip- 
tions (renewal). 

4.  Premiums  should  be  claimed  when  the  orders  are  sent,  if  convenient.  They  may 
be  claimed  later  on  if  mention  is  made,  when  sending  the  subscription,  that  it  will  be 
claimed  later. 

5.  These  premium  offers  supersede  all  former  offers,  which  are  canceled  at  this  date. 


For  Netv  Six  Months' 
Xrial  Subscriptions. 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
^^  miums  may  be  selected  for  each 
trial  subscription  sent  us  with  25 
cts  As  many  premiums  may  be 
claimed  as  you  send  subscriptions. 
If  a  subscription  to  one  of  the  pa- 
pers is  selected,  it  will  apply  to 
either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  A.  For  one  trial  sub- 
scriber we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  three  months. 

Premium  B.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News  with  Prof. 
Holden's  Corn  Book,  postpaid. 

Premium  C.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Greene's  Fruit  Grower. 

Premium  D.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Poultry  Success. 

Premium  E.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Apple  Specialist. 

Premium  F.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Farm  Journal, 
Philadelphia. 

Premium  G.  Any  one  of  the 
Swarthmore  books  or  Modern 
Queen-rearing,  by  Phillips,  post- 
paid. 

Premium  H.  One  copy  Reliable 
Poultry  Remedies,  84  pages  6  in.  x 
9  in.,  publisher's  price  25c. 

Premium  I.  One  copy  Tomato 
Culture,  150  pages. 

Premium  J.  One  copy  Tile  Drain- 
age, by  W.  I.  Chamberlain. 

Premium  K.  One  copy  Winter 
Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  by  T.  B. 
Terry. 

Premium  L.  One  Perfect  pam- 
phlet preserver  for  Gleakings. 
Postage,  7  cts.  extra. 


For    Neiv    Yearly- 
Subscriptions. 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
■^  miums  may  be  selected  for  each 
new  yearly  subscription  sent  us 
with  $1.  As  many  premiums  may 
be  claimed  as  you  send  subscrip- 
tions. If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  1.  For  one  new  yearly 
subscription  we  will  send  Glean- 
ings one  year  to  your  own  address; 
or  one  Style  D  Gleanings  binder, 
postage  15  cts.  extra. 

Premium  2.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Strawberry;  publisher's 
price,  $1.00. 

Premium  3.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Photographic  Times;  pub- 
lisher's price,  $1.00. 

Premium  4.  One  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  cloth  bound,  postage  20 
cts.  extra. 

Premium  5.  One  How  to  Keep 
Bees,  cloth  bound,  by  Anna  B.  Corn- 
stock,  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  6.  One  D  o  o  1  i  1 1 1  e's 
Queen-rearing,  cloth  bound,  post- 
age 10  cts. 

Premium  7.  One  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee,  revised,  postage  15 
cts. 

Premium  8.  One  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, postage  10  cts. 

Premium  9.  One  Standard  Root 
Smoker,  postage  25  cts. 

Premium  10.  One  F.  F.  Fountain 
Pen  No.  2,  postpaid. 

Premium  11.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen.  Root  strain,  golden  or 
leather  color,  sent  at  our  conven- 
ience in  May,  June,  or  July. 

Premium  12.  Four  Swarthmore 
books,  postpaid. 

■Send  all  subscriptions  to 


For  Rexxe'wal  "Vearlsr 

Subscript  ioi\s. 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
^  miums  may  be  selected  for  each 
renewal  yearly  subscription  sent  us 
with  $1.  As  many  premiums  may 
be  claimed  as  you  send  subscrip- 
tions. If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  N.  One  copy  of  any  of 
the  following  books,  the  publisher's 
price  of  which  is  50  cts.:  Poultry 
House  and  Fixtures;  Artifical  Incu- 
bating and  Brooding;  The  Chick 
Book;  Eggs  and  Egg  Farming;  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Leghorns,  Asiatics; 
Ducks  and  Geese.  Turkeys,  Bantam 
Fowls. 

Premium  O.  Either  of  the  fol- 
lowing books,  described  in  our  book 
catalog:  The  A  B  C  of  Strawberry 
Culture.The  ABC  of  Potato  Culture. 

Premium  P.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  either  golden  or  leather 
colored,  in  June  or  July  when  we 
have  a  surplus. 

Premium  R.  For  a  renewal  year- 
ly subscription  we  will  advance 
your  own  subscription  six  months; 
or  send  you  a  Style  C  Gleanings 
binder,  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  S.  One  Junior  Root 
Smoker;  postage  20  cts.  extra. 

Premium  T.  One  pair  cloth  bee- 
gloves,  with  or  without  fingers, 
postage  7  cts. 

Premium  U.  One  Porter  honey- 
house  escape,  postpaid. 

Premium  V.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. 

Premium  W.  For  three  renewal 
or  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Gleanings  at  $1.00,  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  one  No.  602  bee-keepers' 
pocket  tool-kit.  See  page  972,  July 
15th  Gleanings. 


^/ye  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY  ^   MEDINA,  OHIO 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  Clubbing  Offers 

ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


Our  Price  with 

Delineator 1  yr.  $1  OOGLEANIMSS 

McClure's  Magazine "      1  00    (#-,     ^j  r 

World's  Work "      3  00    -Po     /O 


Review  of  Reviews 1  yr.  $3  00 

Success  Magazine "      100 

Woman's  Home  Companion "      100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Cosmopolitan  or  Success 1  yr.  $1  00 

Yachting,  or  any  class  B "  3  00 

Field  and  Stream "  4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Cassell's  Little  Folks "  150 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "  1  00 

Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 

Recreation  or  Appleton's 1  yr.  $1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine "      150 

Review  of  Reviews "      3  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion "      100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban  Life "  150 

House  and  Garden "  3  00 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 

Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Recreation  or  Appleton's "  150 

Outing  or  Reader  Magazine "  3  00 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Lippincott's 1  yr.  $2  50 

Cassell's  or  Recreation "  150 

Cosmopolitan "  100 

Or  any  one  of  class  A. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  80 

Metropolitan  Magazine "  1  80 

Outing  Magazine "  3  00 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Metropolitan  Magazine "      1  80 

Harper's  or  Leslie's  Weekly —     "      5  00 
Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


$3  6o 


oo 


$3  30 


$4  65 


$6  65 


70 


15 


50 


40 


American  Boy 

Pearson's  Magazine 

Pictorial  Review 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


.  1  yr.  $1  00 

:  '•   1^  $3  30 


American  Inventor 

Scientific  American 

Automobile  Magazine 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


.1  yr.  $1  00 


2  00    $4    80 


World  To-day 

Etude  (for  music  lovers).. 

Recreation  or  Pearson's. . . 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


.  1  yr.  $1  50 

:  "   Its  $3  65 


Century  Magazine 

Curient  Literature 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's  — 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


.1  yr.  $4  00 


\^$7  65 


Putnam's  Magazine 

Country  Life  in  America.. 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


.  1  yr.  $3  00 
.     "      4  00 


1  00 


$7  15 


Children's  Magazine 

Elude  (for  music  lovers).. 

Appleton's  or  Pearson's. . . 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


1  yr.  $1  00 

;  ■•   \%  $3  65 


Harper's  Magazine  or  Weekly.  .1  yr.  $4  00 

Reader  or  Outing "  3  00    <#«     .^ 

Lippincott's  Magazine "  2  50    P /     4*-' 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 


Our  Price  witi 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  OOOLEANINOS 

World  To-day "      1  00    *^     jr 

Ainslee's  Magazine "      180    iP^■    ^j 


Home  Needlework  Magazine . . 

Pictorial  Review 

Modern  Priscilla 

Or  any  class  C  magazine. 


.lyr.  $0  75 

:  ••   '^  $2  65 


Good  Housekeeping 1  yr.  $1  00 

Cassell's  or  Recreation "      1  50 

Ladies' World "         50 

Or  any  class  2  magazine. 


00 


Independent 1  yr,  $2  00 

Musician "      1  50    rf^     —^ 

Outing  magazine "      3  00    fl'4     /^ 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 


Outdoor  News  (illustrated) 1  yr.  $2  00 

Burr  Mcintosh "*  3  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Little  Folks  (new  subscriber) . .  .1  yr.  $1  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion "  100 

Modern  Priscilla "  50 

Or  any  class  C  magazine. 


$5  00 
$2  65 


World  To  day 1  yr.  $1  50 

Recreation  or  Pearson's "  1  50 

Woman's  Home  Companion "  100 

Or  any  magazine  in  class  A. 


$3  30. 


Musician  or  Etude lyr.  $1  50 

Home  Magazine "      100 

McCall's  Magazine "         50 

Or  Housekeeper  or  any  class  C. 


*3 


00 


The  Reader  or  any  class  B 1  yr.  $3  00 

Keith's  or  any  class  4 "  1.50 

Success  Magazine "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

What  To  Eat 1  yr.  $1  00 

Harper's  Bazar "  100 

Pictorial  Review "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


00 


$2    95 


American  Boy 

National  Magazine 

Cassell's  Little  Folks 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 


.1  yr.  $1  00 

:  ••   1^  $3  40 


Cassell's  or  Quiver 

American  Magazine 

Broadway  Magazine 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


•  lyr.  $1  50 

:  "   \To  $3  65 


Children's  Magazine 

Home  Needlework  Magazine. 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


•i>:f-^i?«  $2  30 


Burr-Mclntosh 

Scribner's  Magazine 

Metropolitan  Magazine  — 
Or  any  class  E  magazine. 


lyr.  $3  00 

:  ••   l^  $6  65 


Suburban  Life. 

McClure's 

Delineator 

World's  Work. 


1  yr.  $1  50 

.     "  1  00 

.     "  1  00 

.     "  3  00 


$4  30 


Suburban  Life 

Woman's  Home  Companion . 
Review  of  Reviews 


.  1  yr.   $1  50 

.'     "      3  00    $3     05 


Suburban  Life. 
World  To-day . . 
Cosmopolitan  . . 


.lyr.  $1  50 
.  '■  1  50 
.     "       1  00 


'2  95 


Suburban  Life lyr.  $150    df,,     ..^ 

Woman's  Home  Companion "      100    *'•*     o^ 

Cosmopolitan,  American  Magazine.  Harper's 

Bazar,  or  Success  may  be  substituted. 
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MaKe  Up  Your  O-wn 


Subscription  -  Combinations  ■  for  - 1907 

For  the  Convenience  of  Those  who  do  not  Find  Such  a  Club  as  They  Want  on  Page  1552. 


Class  A. 

American  Agriculturist $1  *^ 

American  Boy  1  ^ 

American  Inventor 1  "V 

American  Magazine 1  ^ 

American  Primary  Teacher  —  1  J~ 

Automobile  Magazine 2  J~ 

Baby 1  XX 

Boston  CookinK  School  ........  1  "" 

Browning's  Indust'l  Magazine.  1  V" 

Business  Man's  Magazine 1  ^ 

Camera  Craft 1  rx 

Children's  Magazine 1  V" 

Cosmopolitan 1  ^ 

Cycle  and  Auto  Trade  Journal  .1  ^ 

Educational  Gazette 1  yV 

Engineering  Review 1  J^ 

Farming  (Doubleday-Page)....l  "" 
Garden  Magazine  (Dou.-Page).l  w 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  "" 

Good  Health 1  "V 

Good  Housekeeping 1  y^ 

Health 1  °" 

Health  Culture 1  "V 

Hints 1  "" 

Home  Magazine i  XV 

Home  Needlework  (bi-m) {^ 

Interior  Decoration 1  ^ 

Inventor •  •  ^  nn 

Kindergarten  Magazine 1  "" 

Kindergarten  Review 1  "" 

Little  Folks.  Salem 1  ^' 

Metropolitan  ^  ^ 

National  Magazine 1  ^ 

Ohio  Farmer. 


75 


Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Out  Doors 1  00 

Pacific  Monthly •  •  ■■  1  "^ 

Philistine   1  ou 

Photo  American 1  oo 

Photo  Beacon 1  00 

Photo  Era 1  pO 

Photographic  Times  1  00 

Physical  Culture ■ -^  00 

Pictorial  Review  (with  pattern)!  00 

Pilgrim J  00 

Popular  Educator i  oo 

Primary  Plans '  00 

Primary  Education 1  00 

School  Arts  Book  1  00 

Strawberry ■     ■  ■  ■  }  00 

Style  and  Amer.  Dressmaker. . .  1  00 

Suburban  Life 1  50 

Success  .  ■   1  00 

Suggestion  \  00 

Sunset  Magazine  l  00 

After  Jan.  1  add  3-5  cts. 

Table  Talk ■■■■]  00 

Technical  World     '  00 

Teacher's  World 1  00 

Times  Magazine 1  50 

Travel  Magazine 1  00 

Waverly 1  00 

What  To  Eat  ....         '00 

Woman's  Home  Companion 1  00 

World's  Review.  100 

World  To-day 1  50 

Young's  Magazine  1  "0 

Youth 1  00 

Class  B 

Amer.  Monthly  Rev.  of  Reviews.3  00 

Automobile 2  00 

Independent  ~  00 

Motorway ~  00 

Out  Door  News 2  00 

Outing 3  00 

Printer's  Ink 2  00 

Reader  Magazine 3  00 

Review  of  Reviews  3  00 

Short  Stories 1  00 

Trained  Nurse 2  80 

Yachting 3  00 

Send    All 

Orders  to 


Any  two  Class  A $1  65 

Any  three  Class  A 2  30 

Any  four  Class  A 2  95 

Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  C. .  .1  35 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  C  .  .1  70 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  C  .  2  00 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  C..2  35 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  B.  .3  00 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  3.  ..1  75 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  3. .  .2  50 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  3.2  40 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  3. .  .3  15 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  4. .  .2  00 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  4. .  3  00 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  4. .  2  65 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  4 . .  .3  65 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  5.  .2  25 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  5.  ..3  50 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  5. .  .2  90 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  5 . .  .4  15 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  7  3  40 
Any  two  Class  A.  two  Class  7. .  5  15 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  8..  3  00 
Any  two  Class  A.  one  Class  8  .  3  65 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  8. .  5  65 

Any  two  Class  3     1  85 

Any  three  Class  3  2  60 

Any  one  Class  3.  one  Class  C  • .  1  45 
Any  one  Class  3,  one  Class  A. .  1  75 
Any  one  Class  3.  one  Class  4  . .  2  10 
Any  one  Class  3.  one  Class  5  ...  2  35 
Any  two  Class  3.  one  Class  B . .  .3  20 

Any  two  Class  4 2  35 

Any  three  Class  4 3  35 

Any  four  Class  4 .4  35 

An  v  one  Class  4,  one  Class  C 1  70 

Any  one  Class  4,  one  Class  A  .  .2  00 
Any  one  Class  4,  one  Class  5 . .  .  2  60 
Anv  two  Class  4.  one  Class  B. .  3  70 

Any  two  Class  5 2  85 

Any  one  Class  5.  one  Class  C  ...  1  95 
Any  one  Class  5,  one  Class  A. .  .2  25 
Anv  one  Class  5.  one  Class  3. —  2  35 
AnV  one  Class  5,  one  Class  4  . .  2  60 
Anv  one  Class  5,  one  Class  B. .  3  00 

Any  two  Class  B  3  05 

Any  three  Class  B 4  40 

Any  four  Class  B 5  75 

Any  one  Class  B.  two  Class  A  .  .3  00 
Any  one  Class  B,  two  Class  3  .  .3  20 
Any  one  Class  B.  two  class  4. .  .3  70 
Anv  one  Class,  B  one  Class  5..  .3  00 
Any  one  Class  B.  one  Class  7.  ..3  45 
Anv  one  Class  B,  one  Class  8. .  3  70 
Anv  two  Class  B.  one  Class  C  .  3  40 
Any  two  Cuiss  B.  two  Class  C..3  75 
Anv  two  Class  B,  one  Class  A. .3  70 
Anv  two  Ciass  B.  two  Class  A.. 4  35 
Any  two  Class  B.  one  Class  3.  .3  80 
Anv  two  Class  B.  two  Class  4  ..5  05 
Anv  two  Class  B,  one  Class  4  .  .4  05 
Any  two  Class  B.  two  Class  4.  .5  05 
Anv  two  Class  B.  one  Class  5  ..4  30 
Anv  two  Class  B,  two  Class  5. .  5  .=^5 
Anv  two  Class  B.  one  Class  7- .  .4  80 
Anv  two  Class  B,  two  Class  7-6  55 
Anv  two  Class  B.  one  Class  8.  ..5  05 
Any  two  Class  B.  two  Class  8. .  .7  05 

Any  two  Class  7 3  85 

Any  three  Class  7 5  60 

Anv  two  Class  8  4  35 

Any  three  Class  8  tJ  35 

Any  one  A )  ^n  OK 

Any  one  B rJpjiiJO 

Any  one  4 


Class  C 

American  Poultry  Journal iO  50 

Housekeeper 60 

Ladies'  World 50 

McCall's  and  Pattern 50 

Modern  Women .50 

Modern  Priscilla.. 50 

New  Idea  Woman's  Magazine .  •  .50 

Vick's  Magazine .50 

World's  Events 50 

Class   3 

American  Education    1  00 

Bob  Taylors 1  00 

Carpenter  and  Building 1  00 

Pathfinder i  00 

Red  Book 1  00 

Teachers'  Magazine 1  00 

Technical  World 1  00 


Class  4 

American  Botanist 1  00 

Appleton's  Magazine 1  50 

Cassell's  Magazine     1  50 

Cassell's  Little  Folks  ]  50 

Cassell's  Quiver 1  50 

Breeder's  Gazette 2  00 

Broadway  Magazine 1  50 

Etude 1  50 

Humorist 2  00 

Keith's  Magazine 1  50 

Little  Chronicle 1  50 

Musician    1  f.O 

Our  Times  (52  weeks)  120 

Overland  Monthly 1  .55 

Pearson's  Magazine 1  50 

Ram's  Horn 1  50 

Recreation    1  50 

School  and  Home  Education  ..1  25 
Table  Talk  with  Cook  Book  . .  .2  00 
Watson's  Magazine 1  50 

Class  5 

Jour,  of  Geography  (10  mos.)   .  .1  .50 

Journal  of  Pedagogy 1  50 

Junior  Toilettes 1  .50 

Our  Day 2  00 

Out  Door  Life 1  .50 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal  .  .1  60 

Class  7 

Current  Literature 3  00 

Out  West 2  00 

School  Science 2  00 

Class    8 

Burr  Mcintosh 3  00 

House  and  Garden 3  00 

Indoors  and  Out 3  00 

Journal  of  Education. 3  .50 

School  Journal 2  50 


You  May  Add  tJ 
Any    Cltib 


Ladies'  Home  Journal . .  ( I 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Century  

St.  Nicholas ■ 

Harper's  Weekly  or 
Monthly   

Leslie's  Weekly 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Seribner's  Magazine  . . . 

McClure's  Magazine  . .. 

Delineator 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture (if  not  selected 
as  a  Class  A  paper)  . 


.vr.) 


.1  50 
.1  50 
.3  75 
.2  65 

.3  35 
.3  35 
.3  35 
3  00 
.1  00 
.1  00 


.1  00 
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ieeman,  what  do  you 
get  for  your  money? 

That's  the  question  to  consider  when  buying  your  bee-supplies. 

Simply  because  you  have  bought  from  some  other  firm  for 
years  and  years,  and  because  you  perhaps  think  that  you  are  sat- 
isfied is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  look  around  to  see  if  you 
can't  buy  from  a  better  firm. 

You  don't  know  what  satisfaction  is  until  you  get  it. 

By  a  better  firm  we  mean  a  firm  selling  better  goods  in  better 
packages,  giving  better  service;  a  firm  who  can  and  will  do  not 
only  better  by  you  than  the  concern  you  have  been  doing  business 
with,  but  who  will  do  the  best  of  them  all. 

"I  bought  Hfty  Lewis  hives  froui  a  fellow  in  our  town  last  year,  and  I 
never  saw  nicer,  whiter,  better-fitting  bee-hives  in  all  my  life.     I  have  always 

l)ought  my  supplies  from so  I  had  no  idea  you  made  such  fine 

goods  until  I  stumljled  onto  them  by  mistake.    Now  I  want  Lewis  Beeware  and 
nothing  else." 

The  above  is  only  a  sample  of  what  bee-keepers  think  and 
have  to  say  about  Lewis  goods.  Thousands  of  our  customers 
come  to  us  in  just  this  way. 

They  comie  to  stay. 

Now,  we  are  goirg  to  ask  you  to  buy  just  five  Lewis  hives 
and  five  hundred  Lewis  sections— even  less,  if  you  do  not  care  \o 
run  that  risk— just  to  see  what  they  are.  We  leave  the  decision 
entirely  with  you.  If  after  getting  a  sample  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  Lewis  goods  are  the  goods  for  you— we  don't  ask 
your  business.     That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
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"Fewer  papers  wei-e  read  this  year  than 
last "  at  the  National,  p.  1486.  Sensible.  The 
drift  is  steadily  toward  giving  the  question- 
box  the  right  of  way  at  bee  conventions,  i 
am  just  home  from  the  Chicago  Northwest- 
ern, where  there  wasn't  a  paper,  and  their 
conventions  are  tip-top. 

To  QUIET  BEES  on  a  journey,  F.  Meier,  m 
Schweiz.  Bienenzcitimg,  advises  the  use  of 
water— much  water.  If  they  crowd  the  ven- 
tilating openings,  don't  drive  them  back 
with  smoke.  Spray  them  strongly  with  wa- 
ter That  drives  them  back  so  the  tresh  air 
can  enter;  it  cools  them  off,  and  it  gives 
them  drink.  [This  is  good  advice.  1  have 
tested  it  myself.— Ed.] 

Texas  claims  first  place  as  a  honey-pro- 
ducing State.  But  Louis  H.  Scholl  reports 
in  American  Bee  Journal  "that  many  cai- 
loads  of  mostly  extracted  honey  are  shipped 
in  from  Colorado  and  other  western  places. 
Looks  strange  that  the  greatest  producer  can 
not  produce  enough  honey  for  its  own  con- 
sumption; or  is  it  that  Texans  eat  so  much 
more  honey  than  other  people? 

Editor  Hill  questioned  my  saying  that 
Cuba  was  not  going  to  be  annexed,  and  1  re- 
lied upon  Uncle  Sam's  promise  it  shouldn  t 
be  annexed.  Do  you  know  what  that  man 
Hill  has  done?  He  has  gone  and  written  a 
strong  article  in  the  Havana  Post,  showing 
the  Cubans  that,  if  they  are  sane,  they  will 
want  to  be  annexed.  Now  if  we  are  flooded 
with  Cuban  honey  it  will  be  Harry  s  fault. 


"In  regard  to  our  buckwheat  extracted 
honey,  these  dealers  pi'ef  erred  it  at  the 'same 
price  to  clover,"  page  14i.'<).     Quotations,  pp. 
1474  and  1475,  make  buckwheat  the  lowest. 
What  is  the  explanation?     [The  quotations 
on  buckwheat  vary  considerably  for  the  dif- 
ferent markets,  and  even  the  same  dealer  in 
the  same  market  often  has  a  larger  outlet  for 
that  honey,  and  offers  a  better  price.— Ed.] 
Replying  to  A.  I.  Root's  question,  p.  1515, 
I  am  sure  it  would  suit  the  bees  well  to  have 
an  opening  so  that  they  could  l)e  able  to  alight 
directly  on  the  combs  on  entering  the  hive, 
and  I  should  have  little  fear  of  robbers;  but 
it  might  be  troublesome  to  arrange  it  with 
the  frames.     I  have  had  colonies  with  a  two- 
inch  space  under  the  bottom-bars,  and  it  was 
a  pretty  sight   to    see    the    bees  sail  in  and 
alight  directly  on  the  bottom-bars  or  cluster 
without   ever"  touching    the    bottom-board. 
But  unless  this  space  were  at  least   pai'tly 
closed    during    the   harvest   the  bees  would 
build  combs  below  the  bottom-bars. 

Authorities  have  held  that  a  queen  does 
her  best  work  in  her  second  year,  and  not 
until  lately,  1  think,  has  the  statement  ap- 
peared that  her  first  year  is  her  best.  Is 
there  any  ground  for  a  change  of  belief? 
The  matter  is  important;  for  if  it  be  true  that 
the  first  year's  work  is  the  best,  some  will 
think  it  advisable  to  allow  no  queen  to  con- 
tinue in  her  second  year,  necessitating  an 
annual  slaughter  of  queens,  since  queens  ai'e 
not  o-enerally  superseded  until  they  are  much 
more  than  a  vear  old.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  queens 
generally  fall  off  in  the  second  year.  In- 
deed, I  have  had  many  queens  that  did  ex- 
cellent work  in  their  third  year.  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  eases  in  which  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers  are  correct;  and  if  any  one  has 
a  desire  to  start  a  new  tradition  he  should 
have  it  well  supported  by  facts  and  figures. 
[I  was  not  aware  that  any  one  held  that  a 
queen  did  her  best  work  in  her  second  year. 
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I  do  know  this,  that  quite  a  number  of  good 
bee-keepers  requeen  every  two  years,  and 
some  say  they  prefer  a  qiieen  one  year  old, 
not  because  her  liees  will  do  any  better  work 
in  the  supers,  but  because  they  will  be  less 
inclined  to  swarm. — Ed.] 

Grant  Stanley  writes  that,  for  four  years, 
he  has  been  using  with  satisfaction  a  hive- 
stand  made  like  mine,  only  he  uses  2x4  stuff 
"for  the  bottom,  standing  them  on  edge. 
This  makes  a  stand  5  inches  high."  If  he 
means  he  lays  a  floor  on  the  2x4's  for  the 
bottom-board  to  stand  on,  I  don't  like  it. 
Jf  the  hive  stands  directly  on  the  edges  of 
the  2x4"s  it's  better  than  uiine.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a 
bottom-board  to  stand  flat  upon  a  consider- 
able surface.  The  water  gets  between  the 
two  surfaces,  and  stays  there  very  much  as 
in  a  sponge,  to  rot  the  bottom- board.  A 
good  thing  might  be  to  have  the  hive  rest 
upon  two  rather  sharp  edges  covered  with 
tin  to  eliminate  the  sponge  business.  Or  the 
two  edges  might  be  of  cement. 

"  Is  IT  TRUE  that  these  off  seasons  of  clover 
are  coming  with  more  painful  frequency  than 
formerly?  "  p.  1484.     I  didn't  sav  they  were 
coming  with  more  painful  frequency.     I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  any  more    frequent 
now  than  they  were  45  year's  ago.     You  say, 
.Mr.  Editor,  "We  are  almost  forced  to  con- 
clude that  clover  per  heads  vields  as  much 
nectar  as  ever."     I  quite  agree  with  you;  I 
am  not  almost  Ijut  altogether  forced  to  that 
conclusion.     "Is  it  not  rather  true  that  there 
is  less  of  clover  owing  to  intensive  agriculture 
than  20  or  30  years  ago?  "     It  is  not  true  in 
this  locality:  clover  is  as  plentiful  or  more  so 
than  ever.     There  are  no  more  bees  than  for- 
merly.    Your   talk    about    changes   has    no 
bearing    on    the    question.     All  through  my 
bee-keeping  life  seasons  have  occurred  with 
painful  frequency  when  the    clover    blooms 
and  blooms  and  blooms,  all  right  in  appear- 
ance, but  the  bees  just  d(jn't  get  any  honey; 
and  I  wish  some  one  could  tell  us  what  the 
trouble  is.     [It  is  true  that  you  do  not  claim  in 
that  particular  Straw  that  those  off  seasons 
of  clover  were  coming  more  frequently;   but 
this  Straw,  taken  in  connection  with  some  of 
your   others,  and    some  conversation  I  had 
with  you  at  one  time  when  we  discussed  the 
question  why  clover  did  not  yield  as  it  used 
to  do  in  old  times,  led  me  to  take  up  the 
question  in  a  general  way  — especially  so  as 
not  a  few  have  claimed  that  clover  did  not 
yield  now  as  it  did  formerly.     If  I  misunder- 
stood you  in  your  position."  then  I  stand  cor- 
rected.— Ed.] 

Figures  in  that  New  Zealand  article,  page 
1488,  seem  to  need  some  doctoring  One 
statement  is  that  100,000  colonies  in  a  poor 
season  would  produce  over  20,000  tons  of 
honey,  returning  $300,000.  Another  state- 
ment IS  that  8  tons  from  220  colonies  was  a 
cautious  estimate  for  a  normal  season,  and 
that  $200  a  ton  profit  was  reckoned  on.  By 
the  first  statement  the  average  per  colony  is 
400  lbs.  in  apoor  season;  by  the  second  state- 
ment it  is  73  lbs.  for  a  normal  season.     By 


the  first  statement  honey  is  |  cent  a  pound- 
by  the  second  statement,  10  cents.  All  this 
doubtless  refers  to  extracted  honey,  and  | 
cent  seems  very  low  and  10  cents  very  high. 
But  I  don't  know  how  to  doctor  it.  ["^s, 
there  is  evidently  a  mistake  here  somewhere! 
for  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  not  consistent! 
Since  the  writer  of  the  article  is,  for  the  most 
part,  telling  what  Mr.  Hopkins  has  said,  it 
IS  quite  likely  that,  somewhere  or  other,  he 
has  made  an  error.  For  instance,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  20,000  tons  of  honey  from 
100,000  colonies,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
meant  2000  tons  (English  tons).  Theamount 
per  colony  would  then  be  about  45  pounds, 
and  the  price  per  pound  over  6^  cents.  With- 
out doubt  he  means  that  the  $300,000  is  the 
net  gain  after  all  expenses  are  paid.  This 
would  make  the  selling  price  of  honey  very 
high;  but  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison  says  that  the 
price  of  New  Zealand  extracted  honey  ?> 
high,  and  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  bring 
10  or  even  12  cents  a  pound.  The  second  set 
of  figures  refers  to  a  specific  case,  and  gives 
as  a  result  81  pounds  per  colony  at  about  8 
cents  a  pound,  taking  the  English  ton  of  2240 
lbs.  It  looks  as  though  this  8  cents  were  the 
net  price  after  the  expenses  for  selling  had 
been  deducted. — Ed.] 

Where  did  you  get  your  information,  ]\Ir. 
Editor,  that  comb  honey  sells  in  England  for 
48  cts.,  p.  1483?  The  highest  I  can  find  in 
British  Bee  Journal  is  only  half  that.  [I  ob- 
tained my  information  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Mor- 
rison, who  has  made  a  study  of  honey  mar- 
kets the  world  over,  for  the  statement  in 
question.  Referring  to  the  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, page  166,  April  26,  I  find  this  statment: 
"Scottish  bee-keepers  state  that  last  season 
they  had  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  1  shilling 
4  pence  (32  cts.)  to  1  shilling  6  pence  (36  cts.) 
per  lb.  for  Scotch  heather  honey,  and  7  to  8 
pence  (14  to  16  cts.)  per  lb.  for  clover  hon- 
ey." The  preceding  quotation  was  from  a  let- 
ter from  ShawBro.,  commission  men  of  Lon- 
don, and  referred  to  extracted  honey.  Then 
again,  on  page  202  of  the  same  journal  for 
May  24,  we  find  this:  "Bee-keepers  in  Scot- 
land can  easily  obtain  from  1  shilling  4  pence  , 
(32  cts. )  to  1  shilling  10  pence  (44  cts.)  per 
lb."  This  also  referred  to  extracted  and  to 
what  the  bee-keeper  obtained,  and  not  what 
the  honey  was  selling  for  in  London  or  other 
principal  markets.  After  it  gets  there  it 
would  retail  for  48  cts.  at  least.  If  it  had 
been  comb  honey  the  price  would  have  been 
even  higher. 

You  will  note  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
price  between  the  ordinary  clover  and  heath- 
er honey,  for  the  former  seems  to  be  very 
highly  prized  in  London,  if  the  quotations 
mean  any  thing. 

In  regard  to  clover  selling  at  a  lower  price, 
Mr.  Morrison  says  the  English  clover  is  apt 
to  be  mixed  with  other  less  desirable  flavors 
and  hence  it  is  lower  quality. 

Again,  on  page  194,  May  17,  British  Bee 
Journal,!  find  this:  "A  bulky  barrelful  of 
the  past  season's  Scottish  heather  honey 
would  have  been  worth  more  than  a  barrel- 
ful of  good  Scotch  whisky.     Although  honej 
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production  is  with  me  mainly  a  hobby,  I  have 
never  at  any  time  retailed  it  at  less  than  1 
shilling  3  pence  (30  ets. )  per  lb.  During  the 
past  season  I  have  produced  barrelfuls  of 
Scotch  honey,  and  bottled  it  at  1  shilling  6 
pence  (3(3  cts.)  per  lb.,  and  1  shilling  ('24  cts.) 
per  lb.  wholesale:  and,  mark  you,  not  heath- 
er honey,  but  clover  honey."  This  is  ex- 
tracted also,  yon  will  note.  .  On  page  133  of 
the  same  journal  Mr.  D.  M.  Mac  Donald  writes: 
"Heather  honey  sold  readily  at  1  shilling  3 
pence  (30  cts. )  per  lb.,  upward,  and  I  had  any 
number  of  orders  which  I  was  quite  unable 
to  fill  after  making  extensive  inquiries,  al- 
though several  customers  offered  1  shilling  6 
pence  (36  cts.)  per  lb.  Pure  clover  honey 
sold  readily  at  10  pence  (30  cts.)  per  lb."' 
On  page  146  Mr.  R.  Steele,  a  supply-dealer 
and  honey-merchant,  says,  "We  do  a  big 
business  both  in  buying  and  selling  Scotch 
honey,  and  last  year  gave  1  shilling  4  pence 
(33  cts.)  per  lb.  for  heather  honey  in  the 
comb,  and  could  not  meet  the  demand,  as 
the  supply  was  very  limited."  Note  that  he 
was  buying  chunk  honey  to  sell  again.  You 
can  readily  see  that  this  honey,  when  it  got 
into  the  big  markets,  would  retail  for  48  cts. 
or  more  of  our  money. 

You  will  find  honey  offered  in  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  British  Bee  Journal  for 
less  than  these  figures:  but  from  quoted  ref- 
erences it  is  plain  to  see  that  such  honey  is 
either  of  a  job  lot  or  is  not  the  best,  for  that 
is  what  we  were  talking  about.  Some  little 
time  ago  Prof.  Cook,  who  was  then  in  Ger- 
many, said  that  very  inferior  chunk  honey 
was  retailing  for  35  cts.  per  lb. — Ed.] 


By  the  time  this  journal  reaches  our  read- 
ers we  shall,  have  our  printing-plant  in  our 
new  building.  This  moving  will  account  for 
the  delay  in  getting  out  this  issue. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  under 
construction  in  Alberta  an  irrigation  scheme 
calculated  to  reclaim  3.000.000  acres  of  laud, 
which  is  equal  to  the  total  iri'i  gated  area  of  sev- 
eral States  in  this  country.  Uncle  Sam  is  con- 
structing several  big  ditches  himself  in  the 
arid  region,  but  this  Canadian  venture  com- 
pletely tlwarfs  our  Uncle's  efforts  in  this  line. 
Bee-keepers  will  take  great  interest  in  all 
these  enterprises,  as  an  irrigated  region  is 
generally  good  for  bee-keeping. 


way  and  New  Orleans  to  Cuba.  Porto  Rico, 
and  Spain.  As  these  are  honey-yielding 
plants,  why  not  grow  these  peas  in  this 
country  and  capture  a  good  trade".'  It  is 
true,  labor  is  cheap  in  old  Mexico;  Imt  me- 
chanical labor  is  cheaper,  and  freight  rates 
would  be  less.  Oh,  my!  but  lots  of  good 
things  require  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country  yet,  and,  worst  of  all,  many  of  these 
are  excellent  bee-plants  and  soil-improvers. 


The  little  republic  of  Switzerland  has  33 
experiment  stations  for  bee  culture,  with  a 
force  of  3.")  experimenters.  A  beautiful  an- 
nual report  of  about  50  pages  is  gotten  out, 
in  which  is  a  condensed  report  of  the  work 
done  the  previous  year.  Maps  and  diagrams 
are  used  to  elucidate  the  text,  together  with 
beautiful  half-tones  of  the  flowers  treated  of 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  bees. 
One  experimenter  has  been  with  the  govern- 
ment in  this  work  for  21  years.  If  a  coun- 
try about  the  size  of  Connecticut  can  do 
work  like  this,  what  can  the  United  States 
do?  

Mr.  HanneSiann,  the  inventor  of  the 
queen-excluder,  is  still  alive  and  contributes 
to  the  Brazilian  bee  paper  published  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  E.  U.  de  Brazil.  The  paper 
is  published  by  an  old  friend  of  Gleanings. 
Mr.  Schenk,  long  resident  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  not  published  in  Portuguese,  the 
language  of  that  country,  but  in  German, 
because  the  principal  bee-keepers  in  that 
far-away  part  of  the  world  are  natives  of 
Germany.  Mr.  Hannemann"s  method  of 
using  the  excluder  has  never  been  practiced 
in  this  country  to  our  knowledge.  He  unit- 
ed several  swarms  in  one,  and  ran  the  same 
into  a  hive  several  stories  high,  but  having 
a  queen-excluder  above  the  lowest  story. 


Large  quantities  of  garbanzos,  or  chick 
peas,  are  grown  in  Sonora  by  irrigation,  and 
transported  via   the    Southern  Pacific  Rail- 


HIGHER    PRICES   ON   HONEY. 

Comb  honey  is  retailing  in  some  of  the 
fancy  stores  in  the  cities  at  from  35  to  30 
cents  a  pound,  and  extracted  in  proportion. 
The  fact  is,  the  practical  working  of  the 
new  pure-food  is  so  near  at  hand  that  the 
merchant  does  not  dare  to  buy  adulterated 
or  misbranded  goods.  Indeed,  it  is  not  safe 
for  him  to  get  any  thing  but  pure  food 
stuffs.  For  these  he  has  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  and  consequently  has  to  sell  for  more. 
"But,"  you  say,  "it  comes  out  of  the  con- 
sumer." True.  But  he  gets  more  value  for 
his  honey  —  more  bone  and  muscle  and 
strength,  V(»(^ /ewer  doctors'  bills.  Paste  this 
last  in  your  hat. 

THE    POSSIBLE    ADVANCE    IN    THE    PRICE    OF 
FOOD   STUFFS. 

It  will  take  some  months  befoie  the  gen- 
eral pul)lic  begins  to  comprehend  just  what 
the  enactment  of  the  new  national  pure-food 
law  means.  While  prices  on  food  stuffs  may 
be  higher,  they  will  be  of  a  far  better  quali- 
ty, (//if/  be  laheled  Jor  Just  what  theij  are. 
So  i-onsumer  can  object  to  paying  a  higher 
price  for  his  butter,  his  sugar,   his  molasses, 
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his  canned  goods,  his  cereal  foods,  or  his 
honey,  if  you  please,  if  he  at  the  same  time 
secures  a  proportionate  increase  in  value. 
In  some  instances,  at  least,  he  will  actually 
get  more  for  his  money  than  formerly. 


THE    MARKED    ADVANCE    IN    THE    PRICE     OF 
CALIFORNIA  SAGE   HONEY. 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  mai'kets  on  Califor- 
nia honey  of  a  year  ago  in  New  York,  and 
the  same  markets  this  year,  shows  an  advance 
of  approximately  2  cts.,  or  nearly  33^^  per 
cent.  There  was  a  short  crop  both  years  in 
California,  but  we  can  hardly  account  for 
the  difference  in  price  by  the  diffex'ence  in 
supply.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  new 
pure-food  law  has  scared  out  the  would-be 
adulterators  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  so 
they  dare  not  piece  out  this  honey  with  glu- 
.  cose,  making  a  little  go  a  good  way. 

It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  prices  are  stiff- 
ening right  along  the  line  on  all  grades  of 
honey.  Early  this  season  the  market  was 
uncertain;  bu*'  instead  of  weakening,  as  it 
usually  does,  tke  market  is  even  stronger. 

CAUCASIAN   BEES. 

In  the  October  number  of  Irrigation  Mr. 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  of  Colorado,  sums  up  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  Caucasian  bees, 
adding  his  own  experience,  which  is  not 
small,  seeing  he  has  owned  several  colonies 
of  this  race  for  six  years.  He  says  they  are 
undoubtedly  gentler  than  any  other  race  yet 
discovered. 

They  have  longer  tongues  than  any  other 
bee  yet  tried  in  this  country. 

They  are  quiet  under  manipulation. 

They  are  not  inclined  to  store  in  the  brood- 
chamber. 

They  raise  a  great  many  queens  when  de- 
prived of  their  leader. 

They  contract  their  hive-entrance  in  the 
fall  with  a  grayish  propolis. 

They  winter  very  well  out  of  doors. 

Their  queens  are  not  of  uniform  color. 
Some  are  grayish  black,  and  some  are  rust- 
colored  (rufous). 

The  queens  are  very  prolific  layers. 

The  drones  are  generally  of  a  grayish  black. 

The  workers  are  apparently  smaller  than 
Carniolans  or  Italians.  In  color  they  are 
not  uniform.  Some  are  grayish  black  all 
over,  with  white  hairs  on  the  abdomen. 
Others  are  rufous  on  the  first  ring  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Thus  far  they  have  not  equaled  Italians  as 
honey-getters,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  breeders  in  the  Caucasus. 


PRICE  OF   SAGE    AND    CUBAN   HONEY   IN   THE 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  after  reading  the 
article  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander,  in  our  issue 
for  Dec.  1,  stating  that  choice  California  sage 
honey  was  selling  at  from  4^  to  5^  cents  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  felt  very  sure  that  our 
correspondent  had  been  misinformed  as  to 


the  facts.  As  he  has  very  recently  come 
from  New  York,  and  having  spent  several 
months  in  that  city,  making  a  special  study 
of  the  honey  situation,  he  feels  very  positive 
that  the  prices  on  honey  are  very  much  high- 
er than  tho§e  that  were  quoted  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. I  requested  him  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment, which  he  has  done  as  follows: 

Mr.  Alexander  quotes  choice  California  sage  honey 
as  selling  for  3%  to  4%  cents  F.  O.  B.,  which  would 
make  the  price  in  New  York  4%  to  SVa  cents.  Now, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  Mr.  Alexander  or  his  inform- 
ant is  entirely  wrong  in  quoting  such  prices.  If  any 
man  can  import  honey  from  California  at  the  present 
time,  and  land  it  in  his  warehouse  for  less  than  7  cents 
per  pound,  he  is  doing  wonders,  for  no  one  else  is  do- 
ing it.  My  experience  in  New  York  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  Mr.  Alexander's,  and  I  was  there  four  months 
this  summer.  When  I  left,  comb  honey  was  selling 
OH  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  for  30  cents  per  Ideal  section. 
This  was  in  the  dairy  stores,  where  butter,  eggs,  and 
milk  are  sold,  and  extracted  honey  (tupelo)  was  25 
cents  per  1-lb.  bottle;  In  fact,  my  impression  of  the 
New  York  market  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  Mr. 
Alexander's — that  is,  the  market  for  honey  was  good 
and  getting  better,  and  I  think  I  know  something 
about  New  York,  having  kept  bees  there  on  a  roof 
years  ago,  and  selling  my  honey  for  $5.00  per  •24-section 
case,  and  I  could  do  as  well  (if  not  better)  to-day. 

I  took  pains  to  find  out  how  things  stood  in  Brook- 
lyn; and  in  all  that  vast  city  (over  a  million)  there 
was  not  a  single  honey-store.  Even  the  great  depart- 
ment stores,  most  of  them,  did  not  have  honey  in 
stock  (they  were  "  going  "  to  get  it).  Brooklyn  is 
probably  the  best  place  in  the  whole  world  to  sell  hon- 
ey, because  its  inhabitants  are  largely  New  York  busi- 
ness men,  the  richest  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  Cuban  honey,  we  need  not  worry  about  it, 
because  in  England,  where  there  is  absolute  free 
trade,  honey  is  much  dearer  than  it  is  with  us.  Quo- 
tations of  heather  honey  in  Scotland,  in  the  British 
Bee  Journal  of  a  recent  date,  say  the  price  is  fi-om  30 
to  44  cents  per  lb.  California  sage  honey  brings  at 
the  very  lowest  9  cents  in  large  lots,  in  London,  and 
it  costs  but  little  more  to  send  it  to  London  than  it 
does  to  New  York. 

After  the  first  of  the  year  glucose  syrup  will  no 
longer  masquerade  as  honey,  and  prices  ought  to  be 
considerably  stiffer  for  all  grades  of  honey  A  good 
deal  of  molasses,  too,  will  be  ousted  because  most  of 
it  is  entirely  unfit  for  human  consumption.  A  good 
proportion  of  granulated  sugar  will  also  come  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  pure-food  inspector  because  it 
contains  glucose  and  sulphites.  I  am  not  a  pessimist. 
Now  is  the  time  to  stick  out  for  higher  prices. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  thing 
like  4|  and  5  cents  on  sage  honey  at  Medina. 
In  fact,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
thing  better  than  7  cents  delivered  here,  and 
we  are  over  600  miles  nearer  California  than 
New  York  is.  The  quotations  on  sage  honey 
in  the  New  York  markets  are  7i  and  8  cts. 

It  is  possibly  and  probably  true  that  the 
honey-salesmen  in  New  York,  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander approached,  desired  to  give  him  the 
impression  that  they  could  buy  mountain 
sage  and  Cuban  honey  at  ridiculously  low 
l^rices,  with  the  view  of  jewing  him  down  on 
his  buckwheat.  That  is  an  old  trick,  and 
very  often  serves  his  purpose.  But  Mr.  Alex- 
ander had  sold  his  honey,  so  no  harm  was 
done. 

A  fair  ANSWER  TO  A  FAIR   QUESTION;    HON- 
EY-CROP  REPORT  IN  GLEANINGS. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  Ii'ri- 
gation,  an  excellent  monthly  published  at 
Denver,  C«l.: 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  honey-crop 
reports  which  we  have  been  receiving  during  the  sea- 
son, and  especially  those  we  have  received  from  a  cer- 
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tain  prominent  bee  journal.  Those  reports  came  reg- 
ularly twice  a  month,  when  they  suddenly  ceased  at  a 
time  when  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States  need- 
ed them  most.  If  a  bee  journal  can  not  give  the  bee- 
keepers the  desired  information  at  the  right  time,  of 
what  interest  is  it  to  them': 

This  is  a  fair  question,  and  deserves  a  fair 
answer.  In  the  first  place.  I  may  say  that 
we  began  giving  the  honey-crop  prospects  as 
early  as  June  i  this  year,  asking  for  postal- 
card  reports.  As  tliese  came  in  they  were 
summarized  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
our  readers  in  subsequent  issues  until  Aug. 
15.  At  that  time  all  the  information  that 
was  available  had  been  obtained,  and  there- 
after, until  about  Oct.  1.  we  were  unable  to 
get  any  thing  authentic  about  crop  conditions, 
and  consequently  iHd  not  publish  any  thing. 

In  our  issue  for  July  15  a  summary  was 
made  by  us  after  all  the  reports  had  been 
gathered,  and  after  the  main  honey-How  from 
the  Northern  States  was  over,  saying  that 
"the  crop  of  Western  honey  in  car  lots  will 
be  light.  The  ]\lississippi  Valley  south  of 
the  Wisconsin  line  ami  north  of  Missouri  will 
have  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  a  crop. 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  fair:  Missouri 
and  Nebraska,  good:  Eastern  States,  half  to 
a  full  crop.  There  will  not  be  much  West- 
ern honey  on  the  market  except  some  from 
California."  August  1.  again,  we  stated  that 
"there  is  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  given,  except  to  say  there  will  be 
some  shrinkage  from  early  estimates  as  to 
the  amount  of  honey  there  would  be  from  the 
Eastern  States."'  After  that  we  were  unable 
to  get  hold  of  any  definite  information  that 
we  thought  would  be  authentic,  and  so  we 
finally  decided  to  wait  until  the  honey  began 
to  be  marketed. 

During  the  middle  of  September  we  began 
to  get  reports  again:  and  in  our  October  1st 
.issue  we  stated  that  Ixiyers  everywhere  were 
trying  to  get  honey:  that  the  crops  had  been 
short,  and  that  "conditions  now  seem  to 
show  that  the  crop  is  even  lighter  this  year 
than  last:"'  further, "  there  is  some  honey  in 
Colorado  and  California."  This  item  was 
published  a  month  before  the  quoted  item  in 
Irrigation;  but  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, the  writer  of  it,  had  not  seen  our  issue 
for  October  1st,  wherein  the  missing  infor- 
mation he  sought  was  given. 

There  were  other  items  in  Gleanings,  all 
tending  to  show  that  the  crop  was  light,  so  I 
do  not  think  our  readers  really  lacked  for  in- 
formation when  we  were  able  to  give  any 
that  was  considered  reliable. 

Possil)ly  the  writer  of  the  item  thought  we 
held  l3ack  the  crop  reports  seeing  there  was 
going  to  be  a  scarcity,  in  order  that  we  might 
buy  up  in  the  mean  time  all  the  honey  we 
could  get  hold  of.  But  if  that  had  been  our 
intention  we  should  have  been  ^ery  foolish, 
from  a  business  point  of  view  at  least,  to 
state  in  August,  befoi-e  the  honey  was  ready 
to  market,  that  there  was  a  shortage.  If  we 
had  had  any  such  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market  we  would  have  held  back  this 
last  piece  of  information,  bought  up  the  hon- 
ey, got  a  big  slice,  then  came  out  with  fiam- 
ing  statements    that   the  crop  was  short,  in 


order  to  advance  the  price  and  thus  make  a 
good  profit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  little  honey  we 
did  get  was  after  October  1st.  and  after  we 
had  stated  in  that  issue  that  the  crop  for  this 
season  was  lighter  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. This  would  have  the  effect,  if  any 
thing,  to  advance  prices,  compelling  us  to 
pay  the  advanced  figure. 


SHUTTING     THE     BEES     WITHIN     THE     HIVES, 

BOTH  IN  THE  WINTER  REPOSITORY 

AND  OUTDOORS. 

I  HAVE  been  making  some  experiments 
during  the  last  few  weeks:  and  while  I  do 
not  yet  definitely  know  what  the  results  will 
be,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  our 
readers  should  know  what  they  are,  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  try  the  same  exper- 
iments and  report  next  spring. 

On  p.  18(57.  Nov.  Lit  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser  advanced  some 
forcible  arguments  in  favor  of  shutting  bees 
inside  of  the  hives  in  the  winter  repository 
during  winter.  He  argued  that  many  bees 
fly  out  of  their  hives  on  to  the  cellar  bottom 
that  are  perfectly  healthy:  but  when  once 
out  they  are  unable  to  return,  and,  of  course, 
perish.  If  these  bees  had  been  confined 
within  the  hive  they  would,  after  leaving 
the  cluster,  soon  join  it  again,  adding  their 
body  heat  to  that  of  the  general  cluster.  Mr. 
Hershiser  was  careful  to  stipulate  that  the 
bees  so  confined  should  have  a  large  amount 
of  ventilation— that  is  to  say,  large  openings 
q^vered  with  wire  cloth. 

He  uses  a  special  hive-stand  and  bottom- 
board  combined,  the  sides  of  which  are  cut 
away,  and  covered  with  wire  cloth.  This 
gives  practically  an  area  of  ventilation  equal 
to  the  whole  bo'ttom  of  the  hive.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  witMn 
the  hive,  keeping  the  cluster  more  quiet, 
even  when  the  temperature  rises  a  little  high 
in  the  cellar  itself.  But  Mr.  Hershiser  urges 
another  point — that  is,  that  the  cellar  need 
not  be  darkened  when  the  bees  are  shut  in. 

Our  Mr.  Calvert  called  on  him,  looked  over 
his  cellar,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  nice 
and  quiet  the  bees  wei-e,  and  how  few  dead 
bees  were  in  the  hive-bottoms:  for  if  they 
died  at  all  thev  would  have  to  die  within  a 
few  incTies  of  the  cluster,  as  they  could  not 
get  out  of  the  hive. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  bad  prac- 
tice to  shut  bees'  AS'ithin  the  hive^  for  either 
indoor  or  outdoor  wintering.  With  the  or- 
dinarv  hive-entrance  this  would  be  true. 
The  amount  of  ventilation  provided  by  an 
opening  »  deep  by  the  width  of  the  hive  is 
very  scant  for  cellar  wintering.  If  this  nar- 
row opening  be  covered  with  wire  cloth  it  will 
not  be  long  before  this  space  will  be  covered 
with  dead  bees,  and  the  ventilation  practically 
shut  off.  This,  of  course,  means  death  to 
that  colony  within  a  short  time.  Mr.  Her- 
shiser. however,  provides  a  ventilating  space 
so  ample  that  the  bees  can  never  want  for  air 
at  anytime.  Those  that  would  die  anyway, 
and  seek  to  get  awavfrom  the  cluster,  would 
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be  shut  within  the  hive  aud  not  litter  the  cel- 
lar bottom  all  up. 

We  have  been  testing  lately  various  widths 
of  openings,  some  narrow  and  some  wide, 
covered  with  wire  cloth.  The  narrow  open- 
ings soon  cause  an  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  bees.  The  internal  temperature  of  the 
hive  would  get  so  high  that  the  bees  would 
cluster  out  in  the  little  space  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  and  seek  escape,  making  a  gen- 
eral buzzing  of  discontent.  But  where  a 
larger  opening  was  provided,  entire  quietness 
prevailed. 

How  do  we  provide  a  larger  opening?  We 
made  some  special  rims  all  the  way  from  3 
to  5  inches  deep,  without  top  or  bottom,  of 
the  same  width  and  length  as  the  hive.  The 
sides  of  these  were  left  open,  and  covered 
with  wii'e  cloth.  The  bottom-board  of  the 
hive  was  pried  loose,  when  one  of  these  rims 
was  interposed  between  the  hive  and  the 
bottom.  The  entrance  space  was  closed  up 
with  a  cleat.  This  rim  with  wire-cloth  sides 
would  leave  a  space  anywhere  from  3  to  5 
inches  under  the  fi'ames.  (It  is  proper  to 
explain  right  here  that  some  of  these  rims 
were  3  inches  deep,  and  others  5,  the  deeper 
rims  being  used  on  the  stronger  colonies. ) 

So  far  we  note  that,  when  the  temperature 
in  the  cellar  rises  to  50  degrees  or  higher, 
these  bees  that  have  these  special  ventilating 
rims  under  them,  providing  a  large  amount 
of  ventilation,  remain  perfectly  quiet,  while 
those  with  the  ordinary  hive-entrance  become 
uneasy. 

Right  here  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  or- 
dinary entrances  were  not  covered  with  a 
mere  strip  of  wire  cloth,  but  with  a  sort  of 
wire-cloth  cage  as  long  as  the  entrance  is 
wide,  the  ends  being  made  of  wood  and  3 
inches  square.  Such  a  cage  provides  a  clus- 
tering-space in  case  the  bees  should  come 
out.  and  at  the  same  time  shuts  them  in  the 
hive. 

Well,  these  devices  proved  to  be  so  unsat- 
isfactory that  we  abantloned  them  almost  as 
soon  as  we  put  them  on  the  hive.  But  we 
found  an  excellent  use  for  them  for  the  out- 
door bees.  And  this  reminds  me  that  a  cage 
to  slip  over  every  one  of  the  outdoor  bees,  of 
the  kind  described,  will  prevent  all  such  bees 
from  Hying  out  on  chilly  days  when  the 
sun  shines  bright,  saving  a  ti'emendo.us  loss. 

I  asked  Mr.  Vernon  Burt  one  day  how 
many  bees  he  thought  he  lost  by  their  tiying 
out  on  bright  days  when  it  was  too  chilly  for 
them  to  get  back.  "Bushels  and  bushels  of 
them,"  he  said.  Observing  that  many  of  our 
bees  were  dying  in  the  grass  in  the  late  fall, 
having  been  allured  by  a  deceiving  sunshine, 
I  finally  decided  to  make  up  a  lot  of  cages 
of  galvanized  wire  cloth.  These,  as  I  ex- 
plained, were  3  inches  square  and  the  length 
of  the  entrance,  one  side  open  to  tit  against 
the  hive,  the  bottom  and  ends  made  of  wood 
to  hold  the  wire  cloth  in  shape  after  being 
nailed  on.  This  left  two  long  sides  covered 
with  wire  cloth. 

We  now  have  something  like  200  of  these 
cages  attached  to  our  hives  —about  half  of  the 
whole  numljer.     Two  days  ago  we  had  one 


of  those  deceiving  bright  days  that  drew  out 
a  great  many  bees  from  the  entrances  not 
closed  with  the  cages.  These  bees  appeared 
to  be  in  every  way  healthy:  but  hundreds  of 
them  could  be  counted  in  the  grass,  and  the 
aggregate  number  would  amount  to  a  good 
many  thousand.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  bees  in  closed  entrances  came  out 
into  the  cages;  but  after  finding  they  could 
not  tly.  and  that  the  air  was  chilly,  they 
would  crawl  back  into  the  hive  and  join  the 
cluster.  These  bees,  I  positively  know,  we 
saved.  So  well  pleased  am  I  with  the  results 
thus  far  secured  that  I  think  we  shall  attach- 
cages  to  all  our  outdoor  colonies. 

"But,"  you  ask,  "how  are  you  going  to 
give  the  bees  a  cleansing  flight  and  keep  them 
shut  in?  Will  you  not  thereby  induce  dysen- 
tery if  you  do  not  let  the  bees  tly  on  a  day 
when  the  weather  is  suitable?"  This  is  all 
easy  enough.  When  the  weather  warms  up 
so  it  is  perfectly  balmy  we  shall  go  around 
and  pull  off  all  the  cages,  laying  them  on  top 
of  the  hives  temporarily.  At  night  put  ev- 
ery one  of  them  back  in  its  place.  So  you 
see  there  is  nothing  in  the  cage  plan  that 
will  prevent  the  bees  from  having  a  cleans- 
ing flight  ivheii  such  flights  can  be  had  with- 
out actualy  chilling  them  to  death. 

I  shall  have  some  illustrations  showing 
both  the  form  of  this  outdoor  cage  as  well  as 
the  wire-cloth  ventilating  rim;  but  as  I  con- 
clude that  many  of  our  readers  would  like 
to  save  some  pecks,  or  I  might  say  bushels,  of 
their  bees,  I  thought  best  to  give  a  general 
description,  letting  each  bee-keeper  work 
out  the  details  for  himself. 


WHAT  THE  UNITED   STATES    GOVERNMENT   IS 
DOING  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS  IN  THE  MAT- 
TER OF  BEE  DISEASES. 

Our  readers  know,  of  course,  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  bees.  He  has  now  several 
salaried  employees  who  devote  all  their  time 
to  apiculture.  '  Dr.  Phillips,  in  charge  of  api- 
culture, during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Benton, 
in  the  Orient,  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  bee  diseases — a  sub- 
ject that  sorely  needed  the  attention  and  co- 
operation of  the  general  government.  He 
has  made  several  visits  to  disease-infected 
districts,  and  had  many  conferences  with 
foul-brood  inspectors  from  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  called 
to  his  aid  a  skilled  bacteriologist  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  G.  F.  White,  formerly  at  Cornell 
University.  Dr.  White,  be  it  remembered, 
while  at  Cornell,  had,  on  behalf  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  New  York,  done  considerable 
work  in  the  investigation  of  bee  diseases, 
and  from  the  very  first  he  identified  the  mi- 
crobe of  the  so-called  black  ])rood  as  the 
Bacillus  alvei  of  Cheyne  and  Cheshire.  Since 
he  has  been  employed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment he  has  continued  his  investigations, 
examining  a  large  number  of  samples  of  in- 
fected brood,  both  of  the  old  foul  Ijrood 
and  of  black  Ijrood.  Not  only  that,  he  has 
given  his  attention  to  all  forms  of  maladies 
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affecting  bees,  including  bee  paralysis  ami 
pickled  brood,  so  called. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  work,  there  is  just 
being  published  two  important  bulletins — 
one  oy  Dr.  White.  Technical  Series  No.  14. 
of  the  L'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, entitled  "Bacteria  of  the  Apiary." 
This  relates  to  a  technical  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  of  bacteriology  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  diseases  of  bees. 

The  other  bulletin.  Circular  No.  79.  of  the 
L^nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  entitled.  ••The  Brood 
Diseases  of  Bees."  This  seems  to  be  some- 
what supplementary  to  the  bulletin  by  Dr. 
White,  and  deals  with  practical  considera- 
tions, fully  describing  the  various  diseases 
and  then  entering  into  their  treatment. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  these  docu- 
ments are  two  of  the  most  impoi-tant  that 
have  ever  been  put  out  by  the  Department 
on  apiculture,  for  they  relate  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  business.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  disguise  the  fact  th  it  Ijee 
diseases  in  many  parts  have  been  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  us.  and  now  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  are  giving  us  material 
aid:  but  Dr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  White  have 
gone  even  further.  They  called  a  conven- 
tion of  foul-brood  inspectors  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  same  being  held 
soon  after  the  big  convention  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association  that  was  held  at 
San  Antonio.  A  report  of  this  is  given  in 
our  next  issue. 

Referring  again  to  the  bulletin  by  Dr. 
White.  I  may  state  that  the  average  bee- 
keeper will  not  be  able  to  make  very  much 
out  of  the  technical  pax't  of  this  paper.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amount  of  material  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  scientilic  men  generally 
will  be  of  immense  value  in  stimulating  fur- 
ther investigation. 

Coming  down  to  practical  considerations. 
Dr.  White  finds  that  there  are  two  distinct 
brood  diseases,  one  more  destructive  than 
the  other.  For  some  years  back  the  bee  in- 
spectors in  some  parts  of  the  country  have 
noted  the  same  fact.  In  Europe  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  that  there  were  two  dis- 
eases— one  a  mild  and  one  a  virulent  form. 

The  problem  that  devolved  on  Dr.  White 
was  to  discover  the  microlje  of  each  disease. 
His  work  was  rendered  more  complicated, 
not  to  say  embarrassing,  by  the  fact  that,  aft- 
er repeated  investigations,  he  could  not  con- 
firm some  of  the  work  done  by  some  of  the 
other  bacteriologists.  Dr.  J.  J.  Mackenzie 
and  Dr.  Harrison,  both  of  Canada,  reported 
that  they  found  Bacillus  alvei  in  the  diseased 
matter  of  ordinary  foul  brood.  Dr.  Howard, 
of  Texas,  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
real  microbe  of  black  brood,  calling  the  same 
Bacillus  viilii:  but.  strangely  enough.  Dr. 
White,  who  has  given  this  subject  more  at- 
tention and  study,  probably,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  investigators  put  together,  was 
unable  to  discover  Bacillus  milii  in  so-called 
black  brood:  but  he  did  find,  and  that,  too, 
repeatedly,  the    Bacillus  alvei   of   Cheshire. 


When  he  announced  his  findings,  in  190".2,  it 
produced  more  or  less  consternation  in  all 
circles.  But  Dr.  White  continued  his  studies 
the  next  year,  only  to  confirm  his  previous 
work.  Since  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  general  govei'liment  he  has  gone  all  over 
his  work  again,  and  still  finds  the  Bacillus 
alvei  in  black  brood,  but  not  in  foul  brood 
as  we  have  known  it  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  latter  he  finds  a  new  microbe  which 
he  designates  as  Barillas  larva'.  Having, 
therefore,  found  the  germs  of  the  two  dis- 
eases, the  question  then  came  up.  "What 
names  shall  l)e  used?"  The  opinion  of  the 
leading  l)ee-keepers  and  foul-bi'ood  inspect- 
ors was  sought  by  Dr.  Phillips,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  call  black  brood  "Europe- 
an "  foul  brood:  and  the  ordinary  foul  brood, 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  ••Amer- 
ican" foul  brood.  These  were  not  so  named 
because  of  geographical  considerations,  for 
both  diseases  are  found  in  both  countries. 
But  the  disease  caused  hj  Bacillus  alvei  was 
named  European  foul  brood  because  the  mi- 
crobe of  that  disease  was  first  discovered  in 
Europe.  The  ordinary  foul  brood  was  nam- 
ed American  because  the  microbe  of  that  dis- 
ease was  first  discovered  in  America. 

The  question  might  arise, "Why  not  have 
retaineti  the  old  names,  black  and  foul 
brood?"  In  the  first  place,  black  brood  was 
an  old  disease  with  an  adopted  name  that 
did  n<it  belong  to  it.  The  authorities  "thought 
best  t(j  call  both  diseases  foul  brood,  which 
they  really  are,  because  to  call  them  any 
thing  else  would  result  in  complicating  the 
laws  now  in  force  which  control  the  infectious 
diseases  of  bees,  and  would  serve  no  good 
purpose."  It  will  be  understood,  then,  that 
these  names.  Ameincan  and  European  foul 
lirood.  have  no  reference  to  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  diseases. 

Dr.  White  has  not  yet  located  the  microbe 
of  the  so-called  pickled  brood  nor  of  bee  pa- 
ralysis. These  will  doubtless  be  the  subject 
of  further  investigation. 

This  bulletin  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  payment  of  ten  cents. 
Stamps  will  not  be  accepted.  A  ten-cent 
piece  can  be  slipped  in  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
cardboard  and  sent  safely.  The  other  docu- 
ment, the  one  that  will  be  of  the  most  prac- 
tical value  to  the  ordinary  layman  bee-keep- 
er. Circular  79,  by  Dr.  Phillips,  will  be  sent 
free,  probably. 

BROOD     DISEASES     OF     BEES,     BY    DR.     E.     F. 
PHILLIPS. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  five  pages  of  matter. 
While  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  extended 
treatment  of  the  general  subject,  it  gives  all 
that  is  necessary  to  know.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  two 
diseases.  American  and  European  foul  brood, 
I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  direct  from 
the  bulletin. 

AMERICAN   FOUL   BROOD. 

American  foul  brood  (often  caUed  s-'mply  "  foul 
brood")  is  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  symptoms  published  in  European 
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journals  and  texts  one  is  led  to  believe  that  it  is  also 
the  prevalent  brood  disease  in  Europe.  Although  it 
is  found  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  localities  entirely  free  from  disease  of 
any  kind. 

The  adult  bees  of  an  infected  colony  are  usually 
rather  inactive,  and  do  little  toward  cleaning  out  in- 
fected material.  When  the  lan.'je  are  first  affected 
they  turn  to  a  light  chocolate  color,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  decay  they  become  darker,  resembling 
roasted  coffee  in  color.  Usually  the  larvse  are  attacked 
at  about  the  time  of  capping,  and  most  of  the  cells 
containing  infected  larvae  are  capped.  As  decaj'  pro- 
ceeds these  cappings  become  sunken  and  perforated, 
and,  as  the  healthy  brood  emerges,  the  comb  shows 
the  scattered  cells  containing  larvae  vsrhich  have  died 
of  disease,  still  capped.  The  most  noticeable  charac- 
teristic of  this  infection  is  the  fact  that  when  a  small 
stick  is  inserted  in  a  larva  which  has  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  slowlj'  removed,  the  broken-down  tissues 
adhere  to  it  and  will  often  stretch  out  for  several  inches 
before  breaking.  When  the  larva  dries  it  forms  a 
tightly  adhering  scale  of  very  dark  brown  color,  which 
can  best  be  observed  when  the  comb  is  held  so  that  a 
bright  light  strikes  the  lower  side  wall.  Decaying 
larvae  which  have  died  of  this  disease  have  a  very 
characteristic  odor  which  resembles  a  poor  quality  of 
glue.  This  disease  seldom  attacks  drone  ^or  queen 
larvae.  It  appears  to  be  much  more  virulent  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  East. 

EUROPEAN   FOUL  BROOD. 

European  foul  brood  (often  called  "black  brood  ")  is 
not  nearly  as  widespread  in  the  United  States  as  is 
American  foul  brood,  but  in  certain  piits  of  the  coun- 
try it  has  caused  enormous  los,ses.  It  is  steadily  on 
the  increase  and  is  constantly  being  reported  from 
new  localities.  .  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  bee- 
keepers be  on  the  watch  for  it. 

Adult  bees  in  infected  colonies  are  not  very  active, 
butd6;>twc;eed  in  cleaning  out  some  of  the  dried  scales. 
This  dis^as^  attacks  larvae  earlier  than  does  American 
foul  brdod,  and  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
the  diseased  brood  is  ever  capped.  T"edisea-ed  larvae 
which  are  capped  over  have  sunken  and  perforated  cap- 
pings. The  larvae  when  first  attacked  show  a  small 
yellow  spot  on  the  body  near  the  head  and  move  un- 
easily in  the  cell  When  death  occurs  they  turn  yel- 
low, then  brown,  and  finalU'  almost  black.  Decaying 
l^T^'^B  which  have  died  of  this  disease  do  not  usually 
stretch  out  in  a  long  thread  when  a  small  stick  is  in- 
serted and  slowly  removed.  Occaisionalh-  there  is  a 
ver3'  slight  "  ropiness,"  but  this  is  never  very  marked. 
The  thoroughly  dried  larvje  form  irregular  scales 
which  are  not  strongly  adherent  to  the  lower  side  wall 
of  the  cell.  There  is  very  little  odor  from  decaying 
larvje  which  have  died  from  this  di-sease,  and  when  an 
odor  is  noticeable  it  is  not  the  "  glue-pot "'  odor  of  the 
American  foul  brood,  but  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  soured  dead  bro  d.  This  disease  attacks  drone  and 
queen  larvje  very  soon  after  the  colony  is  inft  cted.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  infectious  than  American  foul 
brood  and  spreads  more  rapidly  On  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  disease  will  disappear  of 
its  own  accord,  a  thing  which  the  auihor  never  knew 
to  occur  in  a  genuine  case  of  American  foul  brood. 
European  foul  brood  is  most  destructive  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  often  almost  disappearing 
in  late  summer.and  autumn. 

This  drfferentiation.  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  is  accurate,  and  one  who 
will  follow  it  carefully  will  be  at)le  to  distin- 
guish pretty  unerringly  between  the"'two  dis- 
eases, which,  though  very  much  alike,  ye*  in 
some  important  respects  are  very  dissimilar. 
Pickled  brood.  Dr.  Phillips  describes  as  be- 
ing "characterized  by  a  swollen  watery  ap- 
pearance of  the  larva,  usually  accompanied 
by  black  color  of  the  head.  The  larv;e  usual- 
ly lie  on  their  backs  in  the  cell,  and  the  head 
points  upward.  The  color  gradually  changes 
from  li^ht  yellow  to  brown  after  the  larva 
dies.  There  is  no  ropiness.  and  the  only 
odor  is  that  of  sour  decaying  matter,  not  at 
all  like  that  of  American  foul  brood." 

Personally  I  have  had  more  trf^'uble  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  pickled  and  European 
foul  brood,  because  at  some  stages  the  dis- 


tinguishing symptoms  do  not  appear.  In 
that  case  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  proba- 
bly, is  to  send  a  sample  to  Dr.  Phillips. 

The  treatment  for  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican foul  brood  is  the  McEvoy,  shaking  on 
to  foundation.  In  the  case  of  American  foul 
brood.  Dr.  Phillips  advocates  that  the  hives 
be  disinfected  by  burning  out  the  inside  of 
the  hives.  He  does  not  appear  to  urge  this, 
however,  in  the  case  of  European  foul  brood. 


with 
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EMBKYO  QUEEN-CELLS;   FINDING  EGGS,  ETC. 

"  Say.  Doolittle,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  lot  of- 
questions." 

"All  right.  Mr.  Smith.  I'll  do  the  best  at 
answering  that  I  can.  What  is  first  on  the 
program'.'" 

"The  books  tell  me  that,  when  I  find 
queen-cells  in  any  hive,  th^  bees  are  making 
preparations  to  swarm.  Is  this  always  thjfe 
case".'" 

"No.  Perhaps  the  books  do  not  go  into 
the  minutia\  or  do  not  sufticiently  explain 
•so  that  a  novice  may  understand.  What 
part  of  the  matter  is  bothering  you?" 

' '  Last  summer  I  hived  a  prime  swarm  in 
a  hive,  the  frames  of  which  were  filled  two- 
thirds  full  of  comb  foundation,  as  I  did  not 
have  foundation  enough  to  fill  all  the  frames 
full.  In  about  a  week  I  looked  into  the 
hive,  and  I  found  on  two  of  the  combs,  built 
from  the  foundation,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
coml),"  quite  a  number  of  queen-cells  built, 
and  I  watched  that  hive  for  days  and  weeks, 
expecting  it  would  swarm,  as  the  books 
said.  Imt  it  never  swarmed  at  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  queen-cells?  " 

"Ju.st  what  any  fopl  would  mean.  A 
queen-cell  is  a  queen-cell,  is  it  not?  " 

"Well,  perhaps  so.  to  a  fool  or  a  novice; 
but  when  the  bees  first  start  a  queen-cell  it 
is  only  in  the  embryo  state;  and  when  in 
that  state  I  call  themqueen-cups.  or  embryo 
queen-cells.  These  embryo  queen-cells,  re- 
sembling an  acorn,  cradle,  or  saucer,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  found  in  each  col- 
ony, so  far  as  my  experience  goes;  and  new 
swarms,  as  you  say,  Ijuild  them  almost  inva- 
rial)ly  during  the' first  two  or  three  weeks 
after"  hiving:  but  such  cups,  not  more  than 
from  \  to  §  inch  deep,  are  no  sign  of  swarm- 
ing at  all,  as  they  are  found  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  in  all  or  nearly  all  colonies,  be 
the  same  weak  or  strong." 

"Then  why  do  not  the  books  explain ■> " 

"I  suppose  they  think  that  we  should  be 
familiar  enough  with  the  inside  of  the  hive 
to  know  about  these  things." 

' '  That  is  a  strange  supposition.     What  do 
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I  want  of  a  bee-book  but  to  tell  me  the 
thiugs  I  do  not  know?  Had  they  told  me 
about  these  queen-cell  cups  I  would  not  have 
wasted  all  the  time  I  did  in  watchmg  that 
colony.  What  kind  of  queen-cells  are  those 
which  denote  swarming? " 

"They  are  such  as  are  lengthened  out  till 
they  are  from  i  to  J  inch  deep,  and  in  which 
you  can  see  eggs  or  larva^  with  royal  jelly 
'in.  When  you'find  such  as  these,  and  from 
this  stage  on  to  the  completed  or  sealed 
queen-cell,  then  you  may  know  that  the 
bees  either  intend  to  swarm  soon,  or  else 
that  thev  are  calculating  to  supersede  then- 
old  queen.  If  you  find  such  as  these  during 
the  swarming  season  you  will  naturally  ex- 
pect swarming,  as  very  few  colonies  super- 
sede their  queens  during  the  swarming  sea- 
son.""  ,     .  T       .,  .. 

"  When  do  thev  do  their  supersedmg.' 

"Mainly  after  the  swarming  season  is 
over  or  at  the  close  of  the  white-honey  har- 
vest, though  quite  a  few  will  be  superseded 
before  the  swarming  season  has  fully  ar- 
rived But  my  experience  is  that  five  queens 
will  be  superseded  between  July  20  and  Au- 
gust 20,  in  this  locality,  to  where  one  is  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  the  dates 
given  are  for  the  time  which  usually  comes 
between  the  basswood  flow  and  that  from 
buckwheat."  „   ^  t 

"Well,  that  helps  me  out  a  little.  But  i 
think  the  books  ought  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter that  no  swarms  need  be  expected  from 
the  finding  of  queen-cups." 

"I  think  that  such  mentioning  m  a  prom- 
inent way  might  be  a  good  idea,  and  help 
the    novice    to    understand    matters    rather 

naore  fully."  ^       ji  i-    i 

"A  moment  or  two  ago  you  spoke  of  fincl- 
ino-  ewgs  in  queen-cells.  Now  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  I  can  find  eggs,  not  only  m 
queen-cells,  but  in  any  of  the  cells  m  the 
hive.  I  am  often  puzzled  in  this  matter,  as 
my  eyesight  is  not  very  good."  . 

'"In  hunting  for  eggs  it  is  best  to  do  it  on 
a  sunshiny  day,  and  always  turn  the  back  to 
the  sun.  or  toward  the  brightest  part  of  the 
sky  when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  No  per- 
son no  matter  how  good  the  eyesight  may 
be.  can  well  see  the  eggs  of  the  queen-bee  m 
the  bottoms  of  the  cells  when  he  stands  fac- 
ing the  sun  and  holds  up  the  comb  so  that 
the  cells  containing  the  eggs  are  in  the 
shade.  Turn  your  back  to  the  light,  and 
hold  the  comb'  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
can  strike  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  you  are 
looking  into,  when  you  will  see  the  little 
eggs,  about  a.  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
as  large  around  as  a  tine  sewing-needle,  at- 
tached to  the  bottoms  of  the  cells." 

"Well.  I  guess  I  see  my  mistake;  but  I 
may  not  be  able  to  see  so  small  a  thing,  even 

then."  ^    .  , 

"A  pair  of  quite  strong  spectacles  can  be 
used  profitably,  as  a  sort  of  magnifying-glass, 
for  such  and  similar  examinations.  Former- 
ly I  did  not  use  such;  but  since  my  eyes  be- 
gan to  fail  I  do  not  try  to  see  eggs  or  small 
larvfe  without  glasses.  With  glasses,  and 
turning  your  back  to  the  light,  and  allowing 


the  light  to  shine  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells, 
I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  further 
trouble  along  this  line." 

"Thank  you.  Now  another  question:  In 
handling  bees  it  often  happens  that  I  get 
honey  on  my  fingers,  and  then  I  am  sticking 
to  every  thing  I  touch.  I  have  tried  to  wipe 
the  sticky  stuff  off  on  the  grass,  but  it  does 
little  good.  What  do  you  do  when  you  get 
daubed  with  honey  in  such  a  way?" 

"Every  well-regulated  apiary,  no  matter 
if  it  does' not  contain  more  than  five  colonies, 
should  have  water  standing  or  running  in  it, 
and  a  towel  near  by,  for  just  the  purpose  of 
washing  the  hands,  and  the  tools  used  during 
the  manipulation  of  bees,  for  the  operator  is 
liable  at  almost  any  time  to  get  either  his 
hands  or  the  tools  used  daubed  with  honey: 
and  I  know  of  nothing  more  annoying  than 
to  try  to  work  further  with  the  bees  when  any 
thing  that  must  be  used  is  daubed  with  honey. 
As  soon  as  you  get  through  with  that  which 
is  necessary  to  have  honey  on  it  for  the  time 
being,  wash  the  hands,  tools,  etc.,  and  wipe 
them,  and  your  trouble  is  all  over." 

"What  do  you  keep  standing  water  in  for 
this  purpose?" 

"The  nicest  thing  I  know  of  is  a  length  or 
joint  of  glazed  water-pipe,  such  as  is  used 
for  bridges  or  sluices  to  carry  water  under 
the  highways  of  our  country  I'oads,  and  for 
sewers,  etc." 

"How  do  you  fix  one  of  these  so  it  will 
hold  water?" 

"Take  three  parts  of  sand  and  one  of 
Portland  cement;  stir  well  together  while  dry, 
so  as  to  mix  thoroughly.  Now  dig  a  hole  of 
suitable  size  in  the  ground  in  a  handy  place, 
when  you  will  wet  the  sand  and  cement  till 
of  the 'consistency  of  mortar  for  using,  then 
you  will  pour  it  "into  the  hole  you  have  dug, 
and  then  set  one  end  of  the  glazed  water- 
pipe  in  the  concrete  and  leave  it  to  harden. 
When  fully  set  or  hardened,  you  will  have 
something  "which  will  hold  water  like  a  cis- 
tern, will  not  rust  or  corrode,  and  you  can 
empty  it  at  any  time  you  desire  by  tipping 
it  over,  as  the  concrete  will  stick  to  the  pipe 
rather  than  to  the  dirt  of  the  hole." 

"Would  not  an  earthern  jar  do  as  well?" 
"It  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to  what 
I  have  described.  The  only  disadvantage 
would  be  that  a  jar  of  the  same  capacity 
would  cost  much  more,  and,  being  so  much 
lighter,  it  would  be  more  liable  to  get  broken. 
sTther  one  should  be  made  free  from  water 
during  the  freezing  period  of  the  year,  as 
the  action  of  frost  in  forming  the  water  into 
ice  would  break  either. 

"One  more  question  and  I  will  be  going. 
You  say  the  farmer  at  your  out-apiary  uses 
his  cellar  during  winter,  while  your  bees  are 
in  the  cellar,  just  as  he  pleases.  How  about 
the  light,  when  the  doors  and  windows  are 
used?  Do  you  partition  off  the  part  of  the 
cellar  in  which  the  bees  are,  so  the  light  can 
not  reach  them?" 

"No.  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  light,  fur- 
ther than  to  set  the  hives  so  that  the  entrances 
face  the  rear  cellar  wall.  The  door  leading 
into  the  cellar  is  in  the  front  wall,  together 
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with  one  window;  and  there  is  a  window  in 
the  center  of  each  side  wall,  but  none  in  the 
back  wall.  These  three  windows  are  not 
darkened  in  any  way,  and  the  door  is  open 
at  all  times  when  the  farmer  is  getting  prod- 
uce either  in  or  out  from  the  cellar;  but 
with  the  hives  set  with  the  entrances  near 
and  facing  the  wall  at  the  rear,  the  bees  are, 
in  a  sort  of  semi-darkness;  oi',  in  other  words, 
the  light  does  not  directly  strike  the  bees  in 
any  way  unless  they  crawl  out  at  the  en- 
trance and  around  on  the  side  of  the  hives. 
If  they  do  this  the  light  can  strike  them  di- 
rectly." 

' '  1  should  think  many  would  get  lost  in 
this  way." 

"I  feared  so  at  first;  but  after  nearly  twen- 
ty years  of  wintering  them  thus,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  loss  of  bees  is  any  greater  during 
their  winter  confinement  than  is  the  case 
with  a  cellar  without  one  single  ray  of  light 
penetrating  the  same." 


A  writer  in  the  British  Bee  Journnl  is  giv- 
ing us  some  interesting  talks  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  terms  used  by  bee-keepers.  This 
is  certainly  a  good  field  to  plow  up  and  seed 
down,  although  all  doubts  may  be  removed 
by  consulting  a  dictionary.  The  author  of 
these  talks  on  bee-words  says  that  "pro-/)©- 
lis"  is  a  wrong  pronunciation  of  that  word, 
and  that  ";j>ro-po-lis"  is  not  heard  from 
those  who  mingle  much  with  bee-keepers. 
That  seems  a  little  strange,  for  it  is  quite  a 
bee  locality  here  in  Medina,  and  "pro-po-lis" 
is  the  only  pronunciation  I  hear,  and  this  is 
the  first  or  preferred  accent  given  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary  and  all  others  I  have 
seen.  The  origin  of  the  word  would  seem 
to  show  that  that  is  the  best  way.  as  x>ro 
means  in  front  of,  and  j)oUs  means  a  city. 

About  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  ih  this  country  to  put  very  small  sec- 
tions of  honey  on  the  market— some  that 
would  sell  for  about  a  nickel  apiece  for  pic- 
nic purposes.  The  plan  was  soon  dropped, 
however,  and  nothing  more  said  about  it  till 
recently,  when  the  matter  was  reviewed  in 
England.  Mr.  Robertson,  the  projector,  says 
in  the  Briiish  Bee  journal,  "These  sections 
weigh  1  oz.  each,  probably  slightly  more, 
and  so  to  retail  them  at  18  cts.  a  dozen,  or 
in  other  words  at  24  cts.  a  pound  for  honey, 
should  not  spell  financial  ruin  to  those  bee- 
keepers who  try  them.  It  is  absurd  to  sug- 
gest selling  at  12  to  16  cts.  a  pound  and  thus 
give  100  per  cent  to  the  restaurant.     I  under- 


stand 20  cents  a  dozen  is  the  price  paid  by 
tta-rooms  for  their  small  pots  of  jam,  so  that 
18  cts.  a  dozen  is  not  an  out-of-the-way  price 
for  these  miniature  sections."  The  result 
will  be  watched  with  interest  on  this  side. 

A  French  correspondent,  and  a  user  of 
honey,  both  comb  and  extracted,  says  if  those 
who  use  comb  honey  would  pour  milk  on  it 
they  would  find  the  honey  greatly  improved, 
as  the  milk  deprives  it  of  the  intensely  sweet 
fiavor  that  prevents  most  people  from  eating 
more  than  a  spoonful  at  one  time,  as  it  then 
cloys  the  taste.  That  is  all  true,  as  1  know 
by  experience,  only  1  improve  the  milk  by 
dropping  the  honey  into  that.  Father  Lang- 
stroth  once  wrote  an  article  for  these  col- 
umns, in  which  he  showed  that  milk  is  the 
natural  complement  of  honey,  and  that  the 
two  shi'uld  be  used  together  when  honey  is 
used  for  food.  In  ancient  times,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Bible,  milk  and  honey  were  always 
considered  as  supplementary  to  each  other. 
Eighteen  books  in  the  Bible  refer  to  honey, 
and  in  every  instance  it  speaks  of  it  favora- 
bly, and  generally  as  a  great  blessing.  The 
above  might  also  include  what  is  said  of 
honey-comb,  where,  plainly,  comb  honey  is 
meant.  I  can  more  easily  eat  half  a  pound 
of  comb  honey,  with  plenty  of  milk,  than 
half  that  amount  without  milk. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  eating  of 
wax  in  comb  honey;  but,  like  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson, I  do  not  notice  any  ill  effects  from  it. 


A  year  ago  considerable  interest  was  arous- 
ed among  l)ee-keepers  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  relative  to  a  suit  for  damages,  in  which 
Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  of  Ontario,  was  defendant. 
The  Canadian  Bee  Journal  sums  the  whole 
matter  up  thus: 

The  appealed  bee  case  of  Lucas  vs.  Pettit  (our 
friend  Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  of  Villa  Nova)  has  been  de- 
cided against  the  defendant.  We  presume  it  is  natu- 
ral for  us  to  sympathize  with  the  bee-keeper  while 
we  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  judge. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  report  of  this  suit  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Pettit's 
side  of  the  story  is  that,  on  August  10,  190.5,  Freeman 
Lucas,  a  neighboring  farmer,  led  his  team  of  horses 
into  his  oattield,  which  was  across  the  road  and  at  a 
safe  distance  from  one  of  Mr.  Pettit's  yards,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  the  oats.  Mr.  Lucas  went  back 
to  shut  up  the  gap,  and  when  he  turned  to  his  horses 
there  was  a  cloud  of  bees  flying  around  them,  stinging 
them.  He  attempted  to  drive  the  bees  away  with  his 
hat.  which  only  made  matters  worse,  and  was  him- 
self stung  so  that  he  ran  and  rolled  in  some  mud  near 
by,  then  went  home,  leaving  the  horses  standing.  The 
horses  both  died.  The  indications  were  that  a  swarm 
had  clustered  in  the  oats,  and  the  horses,  getting  into 
them,  stirred  them  up  with  the  above  results.  The 
case  was  tried  in  Simcoe,  where  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  $400.  Mr.  Pettit  appealed  the  case,  but  was 
again  defeated, 

The  strange  thing  about  the  case  is  that,  while  Mr. 
Pettit  has  been  made  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
bees,  he  could  not  legally  have  claimed  the  swarm 
had  he  wished  to  secure  it  in  his  neighbor's  corn-field, 
according  to  R.  S.  O..  1897,  chapter  117,  section  .5  which 
reads:  "  If  the  owner  of  a  swarm  of  bees  declines  to 
follow  the  swarm,  and  another  person  undertakes  the 
pursuit,  such  other  person  shall  be  substituted  in  the 
rights  of  the  owner;  and  every  swarm  which  is  not 
followed  shall  become  the  property  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  on  which  it  settles,  without  regard  to  the 
place  from  which  it  has  come." 
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Wise  is  the  man  who  prepares  ahead, 
And  makes  ready  for  the  unexpected; 

He  is  the  man  who  makes  his  hread. 
And,  above  all,  should  be  respected. 

Circular  No.  79  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, Washington,  D.  C,  "The  Brood  Dis- 
eases of  Bees."  was  kindly  sent  me  by  the 
author.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  Apicultural  Expert 
It  treats  the  subject  in  a  very  condensed 
form,  and  treats  American  and  European  foul 
brood  principally  with  methods  for  success- 
fully treating  the  same.  It  will  be  found  to 
be  of  much  interest  to  bee-keepers,  and  a 
copy  can  be  obtained  free  by  writing  Dr. 
Phillips  as  aboye. 

That  "shorter  spelling"  question  is  up 
again.  Several  years  ago  this  sort  ot  speil- 
ine  suited  me  so  well  that  it  was  adopted  and 
used  for  a  long  time.  While  connected  with 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  however,  it  had  to  be  dropped  tor  the 
reason  that  my  manuscript  matter  had  to  be 
eone  over  and  "corrected"  before  it  could 
|o  "Past"  was  changed  to  p-a-s-s-e-d; 
"  spilt "  to  s-p-i-1-l-e-d;  "thru"  to  t-h-r-o-u-g-h, 
etc  The  American  Bee  Journal  kept  it  up 
for  a  long  time,  although  many  of  its  readers 
"fought"  against  that  kind  of  short  spelling. 
but  finally  changed  to  the  old  way.  1  tor 
one  am  in  favor  of  the  short  spelling,  it 
was  no  trick  for  me  to  learn  it,  so  why 
should  it  be  impossible  for  others?  "A per- 
son is  never  too  old  to  learn. ' '  they  say. 

That  color  plays  a  great  part  upon  the 
stinging  propensities  of  bees  was  proven 
again  at  the  last  extracting  time  when  a 
brother  and  [  worked  in  the  yard  together. 
He  wore  a  black  felt  hat  and  black  pants, 
while  I  had  on  a  white  straw  hat  and  light- 
colored  duck  trowsers.  The  weather  was  a 
bit  sultry,  and  the  bees  made  a  constant  on- 
slaught upon  my  brother's  dark  clothes  ev- 
ery time  a  colony  was  handled,  driving  him 
out  of  the  yard  again  and  again,  while  i 
worked  on.  receiving  stings  only  on  the  bare 
hands  and  unprotected  wrists.  They  did  not 
make  a  charge  for  my  hat,  while  my  broth- 
er's felt  hat  was  covered  with  hundreds  ot 
stings  and  infuriated  bees.  The  black  cloth- 
ing made  the  difference,  for  there  was  no 
such  trouble  upon  other  occasions. 


The  winter  months  are  upon  us,  and  the 
time  for  preparing  for  next  season  i<honI(l  be 
now;  however,  it  is  "put  off"  until  later. 
when  the  bvisy  season  is  at  hand  and  every 
thing  has  to  be  done  on  the  jump.     At  this 


time,  generally,  orders  are  sent  to  the  sup- 
ply-dealer from  all  corners,  and  he  runs  be- 
hind or  short  of  stock,  hence  he  can  not  fall 
them.     The  bee-keeper  loses  time,  and  hon- 
ey (money),  and  he  raves  and  puts  the  blame 
upon  the  supply-dealer  when  it  is  none  but 
his  own  fault.     The  better  way  is  to  get  sup- 
plies  early,  procure  the  discount  given  tor 
early  orders,  and  nail  them  up  leisurely  dur- 
ing 'the  winter  months.     Try  it      The  result 
will  be   that   you  will    have   every  thing  m 
readiness  far  iihead  of  the  time  when  need- 
ed   and    the    harvest  will    be    obtained  with 
more  leisure  and  more  profit. 
j^ 
"Making"  bees  out  of  sugar  syrup,  says 
ye  editor,  p.  1229.     That  is  a  very  good  way 
to  get  bees.  Most  of  our  farmers  have  learned 
our  price  of  a  colony  of  bees,  and  they  have 
consequently  received  the  notion  that  theirs 
are  worth  $3.00  a  colony  also.     Others  have 
learned  that   xlhi   are    making  bees  pay  big, 
hence  they  hold  on  to  theirs  with  the  hope  ot 
reaping  part  of  the  other  fellow's  riches.     By 
practicing  wholesale    increase  with  proline 
queens,  and  feeding  enough  to  produce  an 
artificial  "light   flow,"  great  results  should 
be    obtained.     How    would    you   feed?    and 
what  arrangements  would  you  use?     [Gener- 
ally 1  would  feed  inside  of  the  hives  with  a 
small  feeder  of  just  enough  capac-ity  to  give 
a  small  feed  dally.     When  small  doses  are 
given,  and  often,  practically  all  of  it  will  go 
into  brood  and  bees.     If  large  doses  are  giv- 
en the  syrup  will  go  into  the  combs  and  not 
much  into  brood. — Ed.] 

A   JIAGNETIC   HAMMER. 

\  small  hammer,  heavily  charged,  is  one 
of  the  most  handv  tools  for  a  bee-keeper,  i 
have  used  them  for  years,  always  haying  a 
number  of  them  at  the  several  "stations. 
Having  a  crippled  forefinger  on  my  left  hand 
makes  it  somewhat  difiicult  to  pick  up  the 
smaller  nails  used  in  frame-nailing,  etc.,  so  i 
stumbled  across  the  magnetic  hammers, 
which  do  the  work  for  me.  With  it  I  can  go 
J  A  Green  just  one  better  in  picking  up 
spilt  nails.  While  he  has  an  extra  magnet  to 
carry  around,  which,  in  all  likelihood  may 
not  "be  there"  when  the  nails  are  spilt  the 
hammer,  naturally  going  with  the  nails,  is 
put  into  play  — a  tool  serving  as  two  m  one. 
Such  hammers  are  cheap,  small  tack-ham- 
mers costing  only  from  5  to  10  cents  and  a 
15-cent  size,  if  it  is  well  charged,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  cheap  hammer  for  frame-nailing, 
etc  .  and  will  be  "strong"  enough  for  pick- 
ing up  any  of  the  sizes  of  hive  nails  general- 
ly used. 

DOES   ALFALFA   YIELD    HONEY   IN   TEXAS? 

With  the  advent  of  irrigation  in  the  arid 
regions  of  Texas,  and  the  planting  of  alfalfa, 
will  this  State  ever  be  classed  with  the  West- 
ern States  that  produce  enormous  amounts 
of  alfalfa  honey  annually?  This  has  been  an 
interesting  question  over  which  many  ot  our 
bee-keepers  have  pondered.  It  is  the  general 
belief  that  alfalfa  is  a  good  honey-producmg 
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plant,  but  no  satisfactory  data  to  that  effect 
in  Texas  have  been  obtainetl.  Jnvestigations 
on  this  su))ject  would,  therefore,  be  very  val- 
uable, because,  as  irrigation  and  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  in  the  State  advance,  the  honey- 
yield  is  relatively  increased:  it  means  that 
many  new^  localities  for  the  location  of  api- 
aries wnmld  be  opened,  increasing  tlie  honey 
output  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
If  alfalfa  does  not  yield  then,  it  will  l>e  well 
for  1)ee-keepers  to  know  it.  There  are  those 
who  contemplate  locating  in  the  coming  al- 
falfa districts;  but  if  alfalfa  does  not  yield 
honey  it  would  cause  disappointment.  For 
a  number  of  years  this  has  been  a  subject  to 
which  I  gave  close  study.  I  have  two  api- 
aries near  alfalfa,  but  as  yet  have  failed  to 
obtain  any  honey  from  this  source  during 
three  years. 


ent  kinds  of  weather  conditions.  The  same 
result  followed — no  honey-bees  on  the  profu- 
sion of  liloom,  although  small  apiaries  abound 
in  immediate  proximity.  When  there  was 
nothing  else  in  bloom,  the  bees  idled,  although 
the  alfalfa  was  loaded  wath  bloom,  and  it 
was  not  cut  for  several  weeks.  At  one  time 
a  small  yellow  oxalis,  growing  in  amid  the 
alfalfa,  was  much  visited  by  the  bees,  and  the 
profusion  of  alfalfa  bloom  left  unnoticed. 

At  the  A.  and  M.  College  Experimental 
Apiai-y,  small  plots  of  alfalfa,  planted  for 
testing  as  a  honey-plant,  were  visited  by  the 
bees,  and  is  the  only  rec^oi'd  I  have  been  able 
to  get  to  this  effect.  In  1902  a  second  growth, 
after  cutting  in  July,  came  into  bloom,  and 
was  also  visited  by  the  bees  in  great  numbers. 
The  soil  is  very  pooi',  and  of  a  sandy  clay 
mixture.     Here  the  bees  worked  vigorously 
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A   TEXAS  APIAKY;   ALFALFA   TO   THE    RIGHT   AND   COW-PEAS   TO   THE   LEFT. 


The  apiary  here  shown  is  located  at  the 
edge  of  an  alfalfa-field,  with  others  all  around 
it,  and  close  ol)servation  has  lieen  made  at 
many  different  times,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  conditions,  but  n<>t  a  honey-bee  was 
ever  seen  on  the  bloom  while  it  stood  in  full 
bloom  for  several  weeks  sometimes.  The 
same  results  were  obtained  at  another  of  my 
apiaries  seven  miles  from  this  one.  These 
fields  are  in  the  rich  Brazos  River  Valley, 
where  alfalfa  grows  wonderfully  without  ir- 
rigation, producing  a  luxuriant  growth  and 
a  profusion  of  large  healthy  l)loom.  The 
bees  did  not  visit  the  alfalfa,  even  though 
there  was  no  other  bloom,  and  at  the  apiary 
shown  here  the  cow-peas  wei'e  visited  as  soon 
as  they  came  into  bloom.  C'otton  is  the  main 
source  at  these  apiaries. 

Here  at  New  Braunfels  alfalfa  is  grown 
under  irrigation  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  our  back  door,  and  I  visited  the  fields 
many  times,  making  it  a  rule  to  go  during 
different  times  of  ihe  dav.  and  durmg  dilTer- 


on  the  blooms,  however,  but  the  plots  were 
only  a  few  feet  square. 

POSTAL-CARD    REPORTS    ON   ALFALFA    WANT- 
ED. 

I  should  like  to  have  reports  from  as  many 
bee-keepers  as  possible  who  have  any  infor- 
mation about  alfalfa  as  a  honey-plant,  not 
only  from  Texas  Ijut  from  all  parts  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Postal-card  reports, 
in  brief,  will  be  all  right,  just  so  the  impor- 
tant matters  are  mentioned.  It  would  be 
well  to  answer  the  following  questions: 
Have  you  ever  seen  honey-bees  work  on  al- 
falfa? Was  any  surplus  honey  obtained 
from  that  source ?  Irrigated  or  not  irrigated  ? 
What  kind  of  land".'  Weather  conditions, 
rain,  etc.? 

All  such  information  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, and  w^e  may  arrive  at  the  truth 
whether  alfalfa  may  prove  a  good  honey- 
producer  for  Texas.  My  present  address  is 
New  Braunfels,  Texas. 
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One  night  the  phone  rang.  "Say!  is  this 
that  Jay,  the  liee  crank  ?  " 

•'Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Well,  i  am  in  a  tix.  I  just  bought  five 
glims  of  bees  and  moved  them  only  two 
blocks,  and  most  of  them  have  gone  l)ack  to 
their  old  place,  and  thei'e  is  a  bunch  of  bees 
hanging  on  the  fence  as  big  as  a  bushel  bas- 
ket.    What  can  I  do  ".'  " 

"Think  you  have  done  a  little  too  much 
already."" 

"Haven't  you  any  thing  to  offer  me  ?  " 

"Nothing  I  can  think  of  at  present  ex- 
cept my  sympathy.  You  might  put  an  emp- 
ty hive  there  and  give  them  a  queen."" 

"This  was  considered  the  best  plan,  so  in 
the  morning  1  went  over  with  a  virgin  ([uecn 
about  three  hours  old.  We  let  her  run  into 
the  hive  and  she  was  kindly  received.  She 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  kindly  received. 
Never  ])efore  had  I  seen  such  a  mess  of  angry 
bees.  They  were  all  fielders  that  had  re- 
turned to  their  old  home,  so  of  course  the 
whole  fighting  force  of  the  five  hives  was 
there.  Smoke  had  little  eft'ect  upon  them. 
as  they  had  no  honey  to  eat.  A  1)ee  wcmM 
alight  on  my  face  with  criminal  intent.  I 
would  swat  her  one,  sometimes  before  she 
stung— usually  just  after.  My  friend  said: 
"  You  mustn't  strike  at  the  bees  that  way. 


That  makes  them  angry.  Never  make  any 
quick  movement  when  you  are  among  them 
or  they  will  be  sure  to  sting.  Be  quiet.  Do 
not  wink.  Do  not  smile  "  (I  hadn't  so  far): 
"hold  your  breath  and  cultivate  a  pleasant 


"My  bees  and  I  are  very  much  aiiaclieil  to  each 
other."— The  Jay. 

disposition.    Here  I    Let  me  show  you  how." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered.  "I  should  be 
delighted  to  learn.  Just  take  this  smoker 
and  drive  them  off  from  the  fence  into  the 
hive." 

Before  he  had  gotten  near  them  there  was 
a  score  of  angry  bees  dancing  in  front  of  his 
face.  Still  his  courage  was  undaunted.  Sat- 
isfied there  was  going  to  be  a  scene  I  got 
well  back  out  of  range  and  sat  down  to  pick 
out  stings  and  enjoy  the  sport. 

Now,  my  friend  is  an  intelligent  man.  All 
who  know  him  say  there  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  his  upper  story  with  the  exception 
that  it  has  no  hair  on  top  of  it — not  a  serious 
objection  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions  like  this  it  was  a 
matter  not  to  be  passed  bghtly  over  by  the 
bees.  His  head  was  bald  from  his  eyebrows 
to  his  coat-collar. 

On  he  went.  A  bee  stung  him  on  the 
hand.  He  took  no  notice.  i)ne  stung  him 
on  the  neck.  Still  his  stolidity  was  main- 
tained. Another  took  him  on  the  ear.  His 
sweetness  of  disposition  still  remained  in- 
tact.    At  last  one  got  him  with  one  of  those 
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double-strength  extra-hot  ones(you  all  know) 
right  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  Say!  his  dig- 
nity went  all  to  pieces  in  a  twinkle.  Now. 
why  was  it  that  those  other  stings  had  no 
effe'et  upon  his  temper,  while  that  single  one 
on  the  nose  fanned  his  spark  of  indignation 
into  a  roaring  holocaust  of  wrath?  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  "locality."  He  brought 
his  hand  to  his  nose  and  killed  the  bee. 
That  seemed  a  signal  for  a  general  assault 
all  along  the  line.  He  brought  up  his  other 
hand  and  accidentally  knocked  off  his  hat. 
This  exposed  to  the  tire  of  the  enemy  that 
shiny,  glossy,  mirror-like  head.  How  very 
thankful  I  was  then  that  my  head  was  bald 
on  the  inside  instead  of  on  the  outside!  They 
covered  his  head  as  if  it  were  a  buckwheat- 
field;  and — 

They  stung  him  in  the  whis-  ,„^^^  « 

kers,  I^S£r?5| 

They  stung-  him  in  the  face, 
They  stung-  him  in  the  eyes 
and  nose, 
They  stung  him  ev'ry  place; 
They  stung  him  on  the  ears 
and  mouth, 
They  stung  him  on  the  chin. 
But    the  way  they  peppered 
his  bald  head 
Was  certainly  a  sin. 

Some  of  them  went  up    his 
sleeves. 
Some    went   far   down   his 
neck; 
But  the  number  that  crawled 
up  his  pants 
Must   have   been   morn    a 
peck. 
He  jumped  and  pranced  about 
the  lot. 
How — oh  how  : — he  slapped 
his  pants! 
The  bees  kept  at  it  all  the 
same; 
And  mercyl  how  he  dancedt 


:.^^M^,^: 


He  stumbled  o'er  the  chicken- 
coop. 
The  little  chicks  got  out; 
The  woman  came   upon  the 
scene 
(You  ought  to"ve  heard  her 
shout); 
He  knocked   the    grindstone 
over. 
He  broke  the  boy"s  toy  sled; 
Uncomplimentary,  you  bet. 
Were  many  things  he  said. 

He  brought  his  hand  against 
his  face 
With  a  tremendous  spank — 
"  Confound    your    o  r  n  e  r  y 
blooming  bees '. 
Blank  I    Blank  :    Blankety 
Blank!" 
The  bees  had  him  defeated. 

Something  must  be  done — 
He    did    the   only  thing    he 
could — 
He  turned  around  to  run. 

SOLILOQUY. 

"When  I  go   near  the  bees 
again 
I'll  keep  my  hat  on  tight. 
For  they  get  on  too    quick, 
you  know, 
When  I  take  it  off  to  fight. 
If  eer  another  bee  I  get. 

"Twill  be  the  stingless  bee— 
They  would  try  to  find  some 
hair  to  pull 
Instead  of  stinging  me. 
About  the  bee's  intelligence 

The  poets  like  to  harp. 
But  this  I  know:    At  either 
end 
The  bee  is  mighty  sharp." 


v^:^t 
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In  fact,  if  Mr.  Alexander  had  seen  the  fra- 
cas illustrated  below  he  would  have  had  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  one  place  that 
was  "overstocked."  The  owner  certainly 
thought  he  had  more  liees  in  one  place  than 
was  prohtal^le,  and  tried  to  dispose  of  some 
of  them,  but  did  not  succeed  very  well. 


j^M^rM 


A  QUEEN-FERTILIZING  TENT. 

How  One  can  be  Used   for   the  Purpose  of 

Controlling  the  Male  Parentage;  Some 

of  the  Difficulties  Encountered :  AVill 

the  Plans  Finally  be  Successful  ? 


BY  C.    M.    CHURCH. 


I  will  explain  to  our  readers  that  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Church  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of 
this  experiment,  he  to  furnish  us  the  results.  I  had 
always  had  a  desire  to  test  it,  but  with  our  busy  rush 
at  Medina  we  had  no  one  here  who  could  give  the  mat- 
ter time  and  thought  sufficient  to  give  the  plan  a  fair 
trial.— Ed. 

After  having  studied  Ijee-keeping  for  a 
numl)er  of  years,  and  being  a  great  lover  of 
bees  and  honey,  I  concltided  to  rear  a  few 
queens,  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  profit. 
Here  I  came  to  the  question  confronting  all 
(lueen-breeders:  "How  can  I  breed  pure 
stock  and  be  able  to  guarantee  it  without 
testing"?"  That  is,  instead  of  giving  queens 
to  all  my  neighbors  to  have  only  pure  stock 
in  the  vicinity,  how  could  I  be  stire  that  my 
queens  were  mated  to  select  drones?  Cast- 
ing alwut  for  the  best  plan  to  try,  I  noticed 
the  large  tent  or  dome  built  by  J.  S.  Davitt, 
of  Aragou.  Ga. .  mentioned  in  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture:  and.  after  corresponding  with 
Mr.  Davitt,  I  found  that  he  succeeded  in  fer- 
tilizing queens  in  his  dome,  and  that  it  was 
a  perfect  success.  So  I  concluded  to  try  his 
plan,  which  was,  to  build  a  tent  of  wire  cloth 
as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

HOW   WE    BUILT   THE   TENT. 

The  one  that  I  built  was  30  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  30  feet  high.  I  used  8  poles  34  ft. 
long,  set  in  a  circle  about  15  feet  from  the 
center,  giving  a  circumference  of  94  ft.  The 
poles  were  set  into  the  ground  4  ft.  You 
will  see  by  the  picture  a  lx4-ineh  strip  nail- 
ed to  the  top  clear  around  to  tack  screen  to, 
and  another  ix  10-inch  piece  nailed  4  feet 
from  the  top  to  walk  on  while  ptitting  on  the 
wire  cloth,  etc.  To  keep  the  whole  structure 
from  being  blown  over,  a  guy  of  No.  6  gal- 
vanized iron  wire  was  run  from  near  the  top 
of  each  pole  out  to  a  stake  or  tree.  To  sup- 
port the  wire  cloth  on  the  top,  there  were 
wires  sti'ung  across  through  the  center  from 
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C.   M.  CHURCH  S   QUEEN-FERTILIZING   TENT. 


pole  to  pole.  The  walls  were  boarded  up  (3 
ft.  from  the  ground  all  around,  and  in  these 
side  boards  holes  were  cut  to  admit  hives, 
and  six  full  colonies  of  bees  were  so  placed 
that  the  rear  of  the  hive  opened  into  the  large 
tent  or  dome.  The  outer  entrance  at  the 
front  was  covered  with  queen-excluding  zinc 
so  that  only  the  workers  could  pass  out.  In 
those    six  hives 

I  placed  all  the 
drone  brood  I 
could  spare 
from  the  yard. 
The  inside  en- 
trances —  that 
is,  those  open- 
ing into  the  tent 
—  were  closed 
evenings,  and 
opened  about  10 
o'clock  on  sun- 
shiny days,  to 
allow  dx'ones  to 

II  y .  I  made 
some  small 
three  -  frame 
mating  -  boxes, 
and  cut  holes 
similar  to  those 
for  the  hives, 
and  inserted 
them  in  the  side 
of  the  tent. 
These,  like  the 
large  hives,  had 
excluding    zinc 


over  the  outside  en- 
trances, and  the  inside 
entrances  were  opened 
about  10  o'clock  each 
bright  day. 

EXPENSE  OF   THE    TENT. 

To  build  this  tent  or 
dome,  the  wire  screen 
cost  me  $39;  the  lumber 
and  nails,  $41:  the  guy 
wire,  $3.  It  took  my 
son  and  me  ten  days 
to  build  it. 

RESULTS. 

In  this  tent  I  lost, 
during  live  weeks'  time, 
about  four  colonies  of 
bees,  all  the  drones  I 
could  spare,  and  about 
fifteen  queens.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one 
queen  fertilized. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE. 

Here  is  my  theory  as 
to  why  Mr.  Davitt  suc- 
ceeded while  I  failed. 
He  used  mosquito- net- 
ting made  of  cotton 
while  I  used  wire  cloth. 
The  drones  would  tiy 
against  the  wire  cloth, 
and,  after  a  few  times, 
their  wings  would  be 
torn  so  they  would  fall  to  the  ground  and 
crawl  helplessly  around.  The  queens  suf- 
fered the  same  fate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  per  cent  of  the  drones  succeeded  in  fly- 
ing in  the  tent  two  days  in  succession. 

MOSQUITO- NETTING  PREFERABLE  TO  THE 
WaRE  CLOTH. 

I  believe  the  scheme  will  work  with  netting 
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instead    of  wire,  :ind^|_hope    to    try  it    again 
another  season. 
Ai'nold,  Pa. 

[The  first  season's  test  does  not  seem  to  he 
very  much  of  a  .success,  it  is  true:  but  for  all 
that  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  plan  can 
be  made  to  work.  I  read  over  the  private 
letters  from  Mr.  Davitt,  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  to  J\lr.  C'hun-h.  They  all  bear  the 
evidence  of  candor.  In  fact,  the  whole  tone 
of  them  indicates  that  the  man  actually  did 
all  he  claims. 


C.    yi.   CHUKCH,  AKNOLl),   1>A..   WIJO  HAS  BEEN 

EXPEKIMENTIKG    WITH     A    LARGE   TENT 

FOK  THE  FEKTILIZATION  OF  QUEENS. 

No  one  would  have  surmised  at  the  start 
that  the  wire  cloth  would  not  have  been  as 
good  as  the  mosquito-netting;  but  when  one 
stops  to  reflect  a  moment  he  can  readily  see 
that  the  former,  by  reason  of  its  rigidity, 
would  discourage  and  kill  both  drones  and 
queens,  for  their  continual  bumping  against 
a  hard  surface  could  not  fail  to  work  disas- 
trously. Bees  may  bump  against  mosquito- 
netting,  and  it  will  do  them  no  harm.  There- 
fore I  hope  that  our  correspondent  will  try 
the  experiment  again,  now  that  he  has  the 


poles  up,  using  mosquito-netting,  at  least  in 
the  top  of  the  cage. 

I  have  learned  that  a  heavy  windstorm  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  structure,  and 
that  some  extensive  repairs  will  be  required 
before  another  season.  I  hope  myself  to  see 
the  thing  tested  to  a  finish  before  another 
year,  with  mos(iuito-netting.  If  it  is  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Davitt  succeeded  (and  1  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  word),  I  do  not  see  why 
others  can  not  make  a  success  of  it. 

We  shall  never  be  al)]e  to  make  very  much 
improvement  in  our  strain  of  bees  till  we  can 
control  the  male  parentage.  This  can'-  be 
done  only  on  an  island  remote  from  the  land, 
or  in  a  large  cage.  As  our  readers  probably 
know,  we  have  l)een  having  our  Caucasians 
mated  on  an  island  oiT  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  But 
an  island  is  out  (jf  the  question  for  the  great 
majority  of  queen-breeders,  and  has  the 
further  disadvantage  that,  unless  located  in 
or  near  the  ti'opics,  the  cold  winds  aa  ill  kill 
many  bees. — Ed.] 


CAUCASIANS    VS.    BAN  AT    CAUCA- 
SIANS. 


BY    N.    E.    CLEAVE K. 


I  wish  you  would  get  A.  I.  Root  to  play  a 
little  with  the  Banat  Caucasians.  His  love 
ior  any  thing  in  the  bee  line  which  is  really 
good  would  find  a  worthy  object  on  wliich 
to  expenil  itself.  They  are  remarkable  bees. 
They  have  all  the  good  traits  of  the  Cauca- 
sians and  none  of  the  bad  ones.  Mine  I 
Ideally  think  a  little  more  gentle  than  the 
Caucasians,  and  as  quiet  on  the  combs  as 
any  Italians  I  ever  saw.  My  Caucasians  are 
not  l)ad  propolizei's,  during  the  summer. 
When  the  Italians  were  gluing  the  frames 
together  very  badly  the  Caucasians  did  not 
stick  them  together  at  all.  During  Septem- 
ber, however,  there  were  large  watis  of  pro- 
polis placed  near  the  entrace,  not  between 
the  frames  nor  around  the  cover,  but  on  the 
bottom  of  the  frames  near  the  entrance;  and 
the  substance  is  quite  unlike  the  propolis 
gathered  by  the  other  bees  in  the  same  yard. 
My  Banat  Caucasians  did  not  propolize  at 
all".  They  stvick  the  frames  together  with 
1)its  of  white  wax.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  young  queens  mating  and  begin- 
ning to  lay.  The  Banats  mate  about  the 
fifth  day.  and  are  soon  vigorously  at  work 
in  the  egg  Irasiness.  Several  breeders  have 
complained  to  me  that  the  Caucasians  are 
half  lost  in  mating.  At  the  time  I  would 
expect  the  young  queens  to  be  laying  nicely 
I  would  find  aliout  a  fourth  of  the  Cauca- 
sians all  right;  another  fourth  present  but 
not  laying,  and  about  half  missing.  I  was 
about  "concluding  that  the  advice  of  a  neigh- 
bor breeder,  Mr.  Pressler,  was  right.  He 
said,  "Don't  monkey  with  the  Caucasians — 
take  the  advice  of  your  fool  fi'iend."  But 
after  a  week  or  two  the  missing  queens  would 
be  back  all  right.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
Ijecause  I  failed  to  find  the  queen.  So  I  used 
golden  ])ees  for  the  nucleus,  but  the  result 
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was  the  same.  I  would  seek  for  them  sever- 
al days  ill  siu-cession.  and  after  a  while  the 
queen  would  be  there,  poor  antl  thin  and 
glossy,  then  in  a  few  days  she  would  devel- 
op and  begin  laying.  Since  learning  these 
things  I  have  not  ])othered  the  nuclei  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  1  have  no  more  trou- 
ble. I  made  a  comparative  test  of  the  Ba- 
nat  Caucasians,  the  Caucasians,  and  the 
golden  Italians,  with  respect  to  honey-gath- 
ering. I  will  write  it  up  and  send  it  to  you. 
for  I  think  it  valuable  information.  How- 
ever, a  real  test  must  extend  through  more 
than  one  season. 

Empoi'ium,  Pa.,  Oct.  4. 

[We  should  l)e  glad  to  have  you  give  us 
the  results  of  your  observations  regarding 
the  three  races. — Ed.] 


THE 


IMPORTANCE   OF  A  LARGE 
TRANCE  IN  SU3I3IER. 


EN- 


BY   E.    K.    ROOT. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  I  have 
time  and  time  again  urged  the  importance  of 
having  a  large  well-ventilated  entrance  in 
the  height  of  the  season.  Our  neighbor.  Mr. 
Vernon  Burt,  is  one  who  believes  emphati- 
cally in  such  ventilation.  The  accompany- 
ing photo  shows  the  kind  of  entrance  he  uses, 
and  the  alighting-board  that  is  a  part  of  the 
hive-stand  leading  from  the  ground  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hive. 

The  camera    does  not  show  how  the  bees 


were  hanging  down  under  the  frames,  nor 
does  it  show  how  the  Hying  bees  would  dart 
through  the  entrance,  striking  the  cluster  of 
bccs  direct,  without  touching  any  part  of  the 
hive.  A  l)ee  thac  is  heavily  laden  with  hon- 
ey will  prefer  to  bump  up  against  its  fellows 
rather  than  anything  else.  With  a  deep  en- 
trance they  soon  learn  the  trick  of  going 
right  through  the  opening  and  alighting  on 
the  bees. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  to  whom  this  may 
seem  a  little  out  of  season,  right  in  the  mid.st 
of  winter:  but  this  is  emphatically  the  season 
for  getting  things  ready  for  next  year.  A 
hive  that  will  not  permit  of  a  wide  entrance 
for  hot  weather  comes  far  short  of  l)eiug  a 
perfect  hive. 

I  would  call  attention  to  another  thing, 
and  that  is.  the  sloping  front  of  the  hive- 
stand.  Jn  cool  weather,  bees  will  often  fall 
quite  a  little  short  of  the  entntnce.  If  a 
slanting  al:ghting-boai\l  is  providetl  they 
will  crawl  into  the  hive  and  be  saveil:  other- 
wise they  will  lie  out  and  perish.  It  pays 
well  to  have  hive-stands,  especially  those 
with  a  sloping  front.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  them  made  of  tirst-class  lumber.  The 
cheapest  kind  of  .stuff  will  do.  The  alight- 
ing-board shown  in  this  picture  looks  pretty 
shaky;  but  it  is  good  enough,  and  better  than 
a  board  perfectly  smooth. 

The  value  of  a  large  deep  entrance  in  the 
height  of  the  season  as  a  factor  in  discourag- 
ing swarms  is  too  well  known  to  l)e  gainsaid 
at  this  day  and  age,  so  I  will  not  discuss  it 
at  this  time. 


\  EIINOX   BURT'S   hive  STAND   AND   ENTRANCE. 
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FIG.   1. — EXTKACTING-KOOM     OK    ALEXANDERS     HONEY-HOUSE:     A    PIPE    UNDER   THE    FLOOR 
CONVEYS   THE    HONEY    DOWN   INTO   THE    TANKS    BELOW. 


FIG.  2. — TANK-ROOM   OF  ALEXANDER'S   HONEY-HOUSE;   THE   PIPE   BRINGS   THE  HONEY  FROM 

THE   EXTRACTING-ROOM   ABOVE. 
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AN    ir.LrSTRATED  DESCRIPTION   OF 

SOME  THINGS  CONNECTED  AVITH 

THE  ALEXANDER  APIARY. 

Raising  One's  own  Queens   for    10   Cents 
Apiece;  some  of  the  Conveniences. 

BY  E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 


AVheu  Dr.  Lyon  was  here  last  summer  he 
took  a  few  photos  of  different  things  he 
thought  woukl  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  Gleanings.  In  one  of  my  late  articles  I 
spoke  of  our  extractors  and  uncapping-cans 
standing  so  that  all  three  deliver  their  honey 
into  the  pipe  leading  to  our  honey-tanks  be- 
low. 

In  Fig.  1  you  can  see  them  in  their  place. 
The  pipe  is  under  the  tloor  out  of  the  way, 
and  runs  along  through  the  top  of  the  cellar 
into  the  tank-room  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


the  door  to  know  that  our  honey  is  safe  from 
honey-thieves,  and  that  neither  rats,  mice, 
nor  even  a  honey-bee  can  enter  the  building 
wlien  the  doors  are  shut.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  pat  on  a  galvan- 
ized-iron  roof. 

We  did  not  want  any  shingles  warping  or 
shrinking  so  l)ees  could  enter  from  above, 
for  you  undoubtedly  know  they  are  very  an- 
noying if  they  can  iind  a  place  to  enter  ami 
get  at  honey  inside. 

Fig.  3  shows  Frank  adjusting  the  alighting- 
board  to  a  hive  on  the  scales.  Although  this 
colony  was  not  as  strong  in  its  working  force 
as  many  others  in  the  yard,  still  its  average 
gain  in  honey  during  the  August  harvest  was 
about  6  lbs.  per  day.  We  like  to  keep  track 
in  this  way  of  what  our  bees  are  doing. 

In  Fig.  4  you  have  a  view  of  the  north  end 
of  the  building  as  Frank  is  passing  in  a  car- 


^'tm.u 
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FIG.   3. — FRANK 


ALEXANDER    ADJUSTING    THE     ALIGHTING-BOARD     TO   A     COLONY    ON     THE 
SCALES. 


When  we  are  extracting  we  put  wire-cloth 
scu'eens  in  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  this 
building,  with  bee-escapes  in  them.  This 
keeps  the  Imilding  free  from  bees,  and  makes 
it  nice  and  cool  to  work  in.  Before  I  leave 
this  extracting-room  I  must  speak  of  some  of 
its  convenient  points.  We  Iind  it  very  handy 
to  store  our  hives  of  extracting-coml)s  near 
the  extractors  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
then  to  have  all  those  thousaml  and  one 
things  connected  with  the  Inisiness  kept  sep- 
arate and  in  their  place  so  they  can  be  got  in 
a  moment  when  wanted  for  use,  and  the 
whole  thing  near  the  center  of  the  apiary. 
In  this  way  we  save  many  steps  and  much 
annoyance  when  in  a  hurry.  Then  it  is  such 
a  satisfaction  when  we  walk   out    and    lock 


rier  of  heavy  comljs.  By  pulling  on  the  cord 
at  the  other  side  of  the  window  it  raises  the 
slide  door  where  the  empty  combs  are,  and 
he  can  take  out  a  carrier  of  these  in  a  mo- 
ment. In  Fig.  5  you  will  notice  a  carrier 
that  has  a  covered  top  made  of  canvas  in  two 
pieces  which  can  l^e  opened  from  the  center. 
This  is  handy  if  Ijees  are  inclined  to  rob,  as 
it  can  he  opened  or  shut  quickly  when  put- 
ting in  or  taking  out  combs. 

Fig.  0  is  a  general  view  of  the  northwest 
side  of  the  apiary.  I  wish  we  could  have  a 
picture  of  the  whole  yard  in  one  view;  but 
it  now  covers  so  muc^h  ground  that  we  can 
not  unless  we  could  get  high  above  it. 

In  Fig.  7  you  can  see  some  of  our  queen-rear- 
ing nuclei.     I  now  speak  of  these  as  having 
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FIG.  4. — HOW  THE  HEAVY  COMBS   ARE   PASSED   INTO   ALEXANDER'S   HONEY-HOUSE   THROUGH 

A   SLIDING   DOOR. 


FIG.   5. — THE    AL'^XANUE.J     COMB-CARRIER.     SHOWING     CANVAS     TOP    SO   ARRANGED    THAT   IT 

MAY    BE    OPENED   AT   EACH    SIDE. 
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a  beai'ing  on  that  subject  of  overstockiug. 
These  nuclei  have  three  combs  each,  size 
5X9  inches,  and  about  a  pint  of  bees:  still 
they  till  their  combs  so  full,  like  the  one  you 
see  in  Frank's  hands,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  extract  them  frequently  in  order  to  give 
the  young  ([ueeus  a  chance  to  lay  after  they 
have  liecome  fertilized,  and  this  was  done 
some  time  before  our  August  harvest. 

Now,  when  little  nuclei  of  less  than  one 
pint  of  bees  can  till  up  their  combs  with  hon- 
ey in  this  way  when  there  is  no  special  har- 
vest on,  and  that  in  an  apiary  of  750  strong 
colonies  like  those  ycm  see  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  fear 
of  overstocking  was  only  imaginary.  A  few 
years  ago  when  we  thought  our  bees  went 
only  a  mile  or  so  from  home  to  gather  nec- 
tai',  we  had  some  excuse  for  believing  it  was 
easy  to  overstock  a  location:  but  as  it  is  now, 
when  we  have  an  abundance  of  good  pnxif 
that  our  bees  will  work  to  a  good  advantage 


actual  cost  of  these  queens  was  not  ten  cents 
apiece. 

We  have  tried  many  ditferent  sizes  of 
combs  for  nuclei;  but.  all  things  considered, 
we  prefer  small  combs,  of  which  three  will  till 
one  of  our  standard  frames:  then  when  we  put 
them  in  our  nucleus-boxes  we  slide  on  a  piece 
of  folded  tin  so  it  makes  a  shoulder  for  the 
little  frame  to  hang  on.  When  we  wish  we 
can  put  a  frame  of  these  little  frames  in  any 
standard  hive,  and  have  them  tilled  with 
brood  or  honey;  then  the  little  frames  can  be 
put  into  weak  nuclei  if  we  wish,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  season  these  small  combs  with 
their  bees,  ]?rood,  and  honey,  can  all  be  util- 
ized in  uniting  with  other  coU)nies.  1  am 
sure  that,  if  you  will  try  this  way  of  rearing 
surplus  queens  another  season,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  have  choice 
young  queens  on  hand  at  a  small  expense, 
ever  ready  to  use  where  occasion  may  I'e- 
quire.     If  you  expect  to  make  a  success  of 


*'lG.    0. — GENERAL   VIEW    OF     ALEXANDER'S    APIARY    OF    750    COLONIES;    TAKEN     KKO:\I     THE 

NORTHWEST. 


on  flowers  five  or  six  miles  from  home,  and 
sometimes  still  further,  it  changes  ihe  whole 
subjei't.  Just  think  of  the  millions  of  hon- 
ey producing  Hcnvers,  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  within  a  cii'cle  of  ten  (  r  twelve 
miles  in  diameter.  This  is  the  turning-point 
of  the  whole  subject — 'When  the  weather 
is  favorable."  And  when  the  weather  is  un- 
favoraljle  for  the  secretion  of  nectar,  it 
makes  no  difference  how  much  liloom  there 
is  or  how  few  colonies  there  are  in  the  api- 
ary. 

in  regard  to  these  nuclei  I  spoke  of  above, 
we  find  them  very  useful.  My  son  fixed  up 
fifteen  alxmt  the  1st  of  July  l-ast  season,  and 
by  Sept.  10  we  had  taken  out  08  choice  lay- 
ing queens  from  them  to  use  in  large  colo- 
nies, besides  some  extracted  honey,  and  the 


bee-keeping   you   must    be  on  the  watch  to 
take  advantage  of  all  these  little  things. 
Delansou,  N.  Y. 

[So  far  as  I  know,  the  pictures  here  show 
the  largest  bee-yard  and  equipment  (ill  in 
one  spot  of  any  in  the  United  States  if  not 
in  the  world.  Every  thing  is  done  on  a  big 
scale  from  start  to  finish:  then  at  the  final 
windup  the  honey  is  sold  by  the  carload. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive if  every  one  of  our  readers  could  visit 
this  yai'd;  but  I  am  afraiil  our  friend  Alex- 
ander would  sutTer  immediate  nervous  pros- 
tration. As  it  is  impossible  to  take  our 
readers  to  this  interesting  spot,  and  physi- 
cally impossilile  for  him  to  entertain  them, 
it  is'  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  are  able 
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to  carry  the  spot  to  them.  You  will  do  well 
to  hx  these  pictures  in  your  mind,  for  Mr. 
Alexander  will  have  mucli  to  say  about  them 
in  his  future  articles. —  Ed.] 


AVAX-PRODUCTION. 


The  Essentials  to  Success  in  the  Southern 
States  and  the  Tropics;  the  Value  of  a 
Shed  over  an  Apiary  to  Avoid  Stings. 


BY  W.  K.  MORRISON. 


A  Gleanings  subscriber  in  Arizona  asks 
me  to  give  every  detail  of  my  system  of  ex- 
clusive wax-production  from  start  to  finish 
—no  honey  being  wanted.  Now,  it  should 
be  strictly  understood  that  the  plans  and 
practices  of   the  tropics  generally  and    the 


I  sometimes  read  articles  in  the  bee-maga- 
zines about  wax  rendering  and  refining 
which  involve  a  great  deal  of  painstaking 
work.  It  does  not  pay  a  live  man  to  do 
such  work.  Better  start  right  and  make  up 
your  mind  not  to  bother  with  old  comb. 
Use  only  combs  of  virgin  jjurity,  and  thereby 
enalile  yourself  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  500 
colonies  with  no  assistance  whatever.  The 
whole  apiary  may  be  converted  into  a  sort 
of  automatic  machine.  The  sun  will  do  the 
melting  and  bleaching.  Careful  attention  to 
every  little  detail  will  save  trouble  later  on. 

For  this  work  the  ordinary  eight-frame 
hive  answers  very  well,  but  can  be  improved 
by  using  nine  frames  instead  of  eight.  This 
will  give  a  large  force  in  a  confined  space. 
The  bees  will  "boil  over"  when  the  brood- 
chamber  is  opened.     Next,  don't  allow  any 


FIG.    7. — A   CORNER    OF    ALEXANDER'S     APIARY     SHOWING     THE     NUCLEI      USED     IN      QUEEN- 
REARING. 


West  Indies  particularly  will  hardly  tit  so 
peculiar  a  climate  as  that  of  Arizona;  yet  a 
live  bee-man  who  uses  his  horse  sense  freely 
can  readily  adapt  this  system  to  his  own  pe- 
culiar needs. 

Wax-production  can  l)e  followed  with  al- 
most any  sort  of  hive;  but  there  is  a  great 
(.lifference  between  the  amount  of  work  in- 
volved, as  between  a  hive  properly  arranged 
for  the  wax  business  and  one  that  is  not. 
For  example,  I  once  came  across  a  man  in 
the  West  Indies  who  produce<l  about  800  lbs. 
of  wax  per  annum,  using  only  box  hives — i. 
e.,  kerosene-cases  He  lost  about  a  third  of 
his  wax  in  his  slumgnm;  but.  what  was  far 
worse,  he  six-nt  three-fourths  of  his  time  in 
labor  that  could  have  been  avoided. 


drone  comb  in  the  brood-chamber.  This  is  a 
vital  point.  The  bees  being  deprived  of 
drone  comb  below  will  build  some  upstairs 
on  every  favorable  opportunity,  even  when 
very  little  nectar  is  coming  in.  Of  i-ourse, 
a  queen-excluder  simply  ?»?<,s'/!  be  used — there 
is  no  way  out  of  it;  but  you  can  ease  the  bees 
considerably  by  providing  a  small  entrance 
to  the  upper  chamber.  Remember  a  hive  so 
fixed  is  practically  non-swarming,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  system  pays — laborious 
work  is  practically  done  away  with.  Start- 
ers are  used  in  the  surplus-chamber;  and  as 
fast  as  the  combs  are  made  they  are  cut  out, 
leaving  not  more  than  an  inch  as  a  starter. 
Don't  atCi^mpt  to  use  five,  six,  or  seven  frames 
in    the   super,    as   some    recommend.     That 
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would  only  add  to  the  work — not  help  it. 
The  l)ees  may  he  assisted  in  various  ways. 
One  is.  to  se-reen  (.-arefully  the  hives  ti-oui  the 
sun.  I  prefer  a  long  narrow  shed  every 
time,  with  the  hives  raised  just  a  nice  height 
for  easy  work.  The  shed  should  always  run 
north  and  south  so  the  Ijees  will  not  feel  the 
midday  heat,  but  the  morning  sun  will  shine 
right  on  the  front  of  the  hives  on  one  side — 
the  eastern;  and  the  westei'n  sun  will  slant 
its  rays  on  the  western  side.  By  attending 
to  this  you  will  have  a  non-swarming  apiai'y 
— something  we  have  long  desired. 

A  bee-keeper  like  the  Arizona  subscriber 
will  have  to  get  around  very  lively  indeed  to 
avoid  getting  honey,  snatching  out  the  nice 
white  combs  as  fast  as  made.  And  here  let 
me  state  you  will  get  about  three-fourths  less 
stings  if  you  use  a  shed.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  bees  seldom  get  into  the  aisle  between 
the  rows.  Use  very  little  smoke,  and  don't 
use  a  brush.  In  this  way  the  bees  will  not 
resent  your  frequent  visits.  The  best  way  is 
to  "steal"  the  combs  out,  shaking  the  bees 
off  with  a  good  jolt.  You  will  soon  learn 
the  kink.  If  you  think  the  nights  are  too 
cold,  use  something  to  cover  the  hive,  as  a 
high  temperature  is  necessary  to  effective 
wax-production.  I  think  an  incubator  set  at 
85°  F.  would  be  a  grand  place  for  a  hive  of 
bees  being  run  for  wax.  This  is  why  the 
tropical  bee-master  can  succeed  so  well  in 
wax-production.  In  some  parts  of  the  West 
Indies  the  thermometer  varies  only  a  few  de- 
grees from  day  to  day,  say  87  at  noon  and 
82  at  night,  and  this  practically  all  the  year 
round.  Arizona  in  some  sections  can  do 
very  well,  hoAvever,  as  the  bees  are  not  in- 
commoded by  rainy  weather. 

When  it  comes  to  melting  the  wax,  a  solar 
extractor  is  probably  all  that  is  necessary  in 
Arizona;  if  not,  a  tin  mold  set  in  hot  water 
will  answer  very  well. 

If  honey  is  desired,  let  the  bees  seal  the 
combs  nicely  over,  and.  taking  them  off  the 
hive,  cut  them  out,  letting  them  drop  into  a 
bag.  Let  the  bag  drain  awhile,  and  then 
squeeze  it  down  in  a  German  wax-press. 
Anybody  can  see  this  does  away  with  lal)ori- 
ous  work.  I  know  some  do  not  consider 
they  are  getting  along  if  they  are  not  work- 
ing " like  a  house  afire."  This  is  not  the 
way  tx'opical  people  live.  They  have  adopt- 
ed the  simple  life.  This  is  the  plan  of  plans 
for  out-apiaries,  since  there  is  absolutely  no 
swarming  if  one  keeps  the  upper  chamber 
reasonably  clear  of  combs. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  plan  for  the  Gulf 
States  and  California,  as  well  as  the  West 
Indies  or  wherever  the  seasons  are  good  and 
the  markets  far  away.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
too,  that  it  tends  to  produce  better  honey,  as 
there  is  less  handling  and  less  encourage- 
ment to  extract  before  the  combs  are  fully 
sealed  over. 

If  it  is  so  the  honey  can  not  be  sold  to  ad- 
vantage, it  may  l)e  fed  laack  and  converted 
into  wax.  For  successful  work  in  feeding 
back,  a  shallow  hive  and  entrance  feeder  are 
I'equired,  otherwise  there  is  too  much  waste. 
In  feeding  back  dilute  the  honey  with  water. 


THE 


YOUNGEST      r.EE-KEEPKK      IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A  Composition  Written  by  a  Nine  y.  ar  old 
Bee-keeper  after  Two  \  ears'  Experienci-. 
AVho  has  been  a  Member  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association  for  a  Year. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Gleanings  I  noticed  an  ac- 
count of  the  youngest  bee-keeper  in  Indiana.  I  am 
sending  you  to-day  a  piclure  of  the  youngest  bee- 
keeper in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  nine  years  old  last 
August,  but  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  for  a  year,  and  has  been  raising 
bees  for  two  years.  I  inclose  also  a  recent  composi- 
tion of  his  on  bees.  L.  L.  \V.  Wilson. 

Hoyt,  Pa. 

BEES  IN   THE   HIVE. 

In  the  hive  there  are  always  more  than 
3000  l:)ees.  although  I  have  a  colony  that  has 
about  40,000  bees  in  it. 


THE   QUEEX. 

The  queen's  business  is  to  lay  eggs. 


She 


D.   H.   WILSON,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE    NATIONAL 

BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION,    W'lTH   TWO 

years'   experience   W^ITH   BEES. 

examines  every  cell  that   she  wants    to  lay 
eggs  in.     She  is  very  particular. 

THE   WORKER. 

The  worker's  business  is  to  feed  the 
drones  and  the  babies,  build  combs,  and 
gather  nectar  from  the  flowers.  The  worker 
also  feeds  the  queen.  The  worker  is  par- 
ticular too.  The  bees  will  not  stay  in  a 
hive  that  smells  badly.  In  the  fall  the  work- 
ers kill  the  drones. 

THE   DRONE. 

The  drone's  business  is  to  walk  around  in 
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the  hive  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
see  what  is  going  on  there. 

WAX. 

Wax  is  made  from  honey.  When  the  bee 
wants  some  wax  for  her  comb  she  takes  a 
sip  of  honey,  then  she  takes  a  nap.  When 
she  wakes  up  she  finds  her  wax-pockets  full. 
But  she  is  not  surprised.  She  moistens  the 
wax  in  her  mouth.  Then  she  pushes  and 
pulls  and  pats  till  there  is  a  comb. 

COMB. 

There  is  drone  comb  and  worker  comb. 
I  think  it  is  best  to  have  hatching  brood  in 
all  of  your  hives.  1  have  seven  bee-hives 
full  of  bees. 

HIVES. 

Hives  ought  to  be  made  as  well  as  they 
can  be.  You  ought  to  use  well-seasoned 
wood  for  hive-making.  Make  your  hives 
very  deep.  Never  have  your  hives  right  on 
the  ground.  Always  have  a  box  under  the 
hive.  Have  your  hives  under  a  tree.  A 
half-barrel  shade  does  not  do  much  good. 

If  your  hive  is  being  robbed,  make  the 
door  smaller.  D.  H.  Wilson. 

[This  is  a  Ijetter  essay,  certainly  more  cor- 
rect in  statement,  than  many  of  the  pub- 
lished magazine  articles  on  bees  by  profes- 
sional writers  who  get  their  information 
solely  from  books.  Our  young  friend  has 
the  advantage  of  them  in  that  he  is  writing 
from  personal  experience.  He  indulges  in  a 
little  "poetic  license"  in  one  or  two  places, 
it  is  true;  but  aside  from  these  he  is  quite 
correct. — Ed.] 


FASTENING  FOUNDATION. 


The  Groove-and-Wedge  Plan  for  Holding 

Foundation  in  the  Top-bars;  a  Simple 

Tool  to  Imbed  the  AVedge. 

BY  S.    E.    MILLER. 

I  have  noticed  in  Gleanings  that  many  of 
the  readers  have  trouble  in  fastening  foun- 
dation in  frames  by  the  wedge  method. 
Many  claim  that  the  wedges  fall  out.  You 
have  told  them  reapeatedly  that  the  wedge, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  imbedded 
beneath  the  surface  or  level  of  the  wood  in 
the  top-bar,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion you  have  not  given  a  simple  and  effec- 
tive method  whereby  this  can  be  done.  I 
have  tried  driving  them  in,  but  that  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  I  notice  that  even 
some  such  men  as  Mr.  Alexander  recom- 
mend using  melted  wax  and  resin  for  fasten- 
ing foundation  to  the  top-bar.  That  is  prob- 
ably the  best  way  when  we  are  obliged  to 
fasten  it  to  a  plain  surface;  but  I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  the  wedge  method,  if  prop- 
erly done,  is  the  simplest,  quickest,  and 
most  satisfactory  way  of  any  that  have  come 
to  my  notice. 

I  am  sending  you  a  little  tool  of  my  inven- 
tion, designed  especially  for  imbedding  the 
wedges.  Before  you  pass  judgment,  and 
say  a  lot  of  things  about  it,  try  it  according 
to  directions  given  below.  If  you  are  t<>o 
busy  to  leave  your  desk,  have  one  of  the 
boys  bring  you  some  frames,  wedges,  and 
foundation. 


D.  H.   WILSON,   THE    YOUNGEST    BEE-KEEl'KK   IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Seat  yourself  on  a  high  stool  or  chair  at  a 
bench  or  low  table  al)out  as  high  as  your 
knees  ( if  you  prefer  to  stand  up  you  can  use 
a  higher  table.)     Lay  the  frame  on  the  ta- 


MILLER  S  TOOL  FOR  IMBEDDING  WEDGES. 

ble  in  front  of  you,  top-bar  down,  the  one 
end  toward  you,  and  the  groove  for  the 
wedge  to  the  right.  Place  the  foundation  in 
the  groove  intended  for  it,  and  see  that  it  is 
done  right.  Now  place  the  end  of  the  wedge 
in  the  end  of  the  groove  furthest  from  you 
(it  is  not  necessary  to  start  it  in  its  entire 
length).  Next  grasp  the  tool  with  the  end 
of  the  handle  pointing  toward  you;  that  is, 
have  the  thuml)  neare  .  to  you.  Place  the 
tongue  A  on  top  of  the  wedge,  letting  the 
tongue  B  I'est  against  the  side  of  the  top-bar 
to  act  as  a  gu'ile.  Now  with  a  downward 
pressure  draw  ihe  tool  toward  you  and  see 
how  nicely  the  wedge  sinks  into  the  groove 
and  beneath  the  surface. 

A  FEW  MORE  HINTS. 

See  that  the  beveled 
side  of  the  wedge  is  next 
to  the  foundation  when 
you  start  it  in.  Remem- 
ber that  the  best  time  to 
do  this  work  is  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  In 
the  rain-belt  all  soft 
woods  have  a  tendency 
to  swell  more  than  one 
might  suppose  during  a 
protracted  wet  or  damp 
spell  of  weather,  which 
causes  the  wedges  to  be- 
come larger  and  the 
grooves  smaller,  and  it 
is  then  harder  to  force 
the  wedge  into  proper 
position.  If  the  first 
draw  of  the  wedge  from 
end  to  end  does  not  sink  it  below  the  level, 
repeat  the  dose,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  bear 
down  on  it.     I  do  not  claim  that  the  work 


is  child's  play.  In  fact,  it  will  tax  the  mus- 
cles of  your  ai'm  rather  severely  if  you  work 
at  it  long;  but  you  will  get  used  to  it  after 
a  while  as  the  Dutchman  said  about  the 
Irishman  being  used  to  hanging. 

I  guess  you  will  ask  why  that  offset  in  the 
tool.  Why  is  it  not  made  all  in  one  piece? 
I  will  answer  the  question.  That  is  to  give 
room  for  the  fingers  when  putting  in  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  and  I  think  it  is  better, 
even  when  putting  in  starters  only. 

If  properly  used,  no  moi-e  complaints  of 
wedges  falling  out  would  be  heaixl,  even 
from  Colorado  or  Arizona.  I  am  satisfied 
that,  with  this  little  tool,  I  can  put  in  the 
wedges  and  put  them  in  to  stay,  faster  than 
one  man  can  properly  put  the  foundation  in 
the  other  groove.  That  hole  in  the  handle 
is  to  hang  it  up  by  when  through  using. 

Bluff  ton.  Mo. 


BEE  DEMONSTRATION  IN  MEDINA. 


Dr.  Bi^elow's  Second  Visit  to  Medina  with 
the  Schoolma'ms  and  Sdioolmasters ;  Avhy 
Bees  will  not  Sting  a  Crowd  of  People 
wlien  they  will  Attack  Individuals. 


BY  E.   R    ROOT. 


Very  soon  after  the  big  field  meeting  at 
Jenkintown,  at  which  over  a  thousand  bee- 
keepers wei-'e  present,  we  had  another  field- 
day  on  a  smaller  scale  here  at  Medina,  July 
7,  1906. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Bigelow,  so  well  and 
favorably  known  to  our  readers,  was  the 
field  marshal,  so  to  speak,  for  he  took 
charge. 

He  had  been  lecturing  at  the  summer 
school  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  schoolteach- 
ers from  all  over  the  country  are  wont  to 
assemble.  As  the  visit  of  a  similar  lot  of 
teachers  of  over  a  year  ago  had  been  found 
so  enjoyable  as  we'll  as  profitable  it  was  de- 


FIG.   1.— DR.   BIGELOW^    LECTURING    BEFORE     HIS     CLASS   AT    THE 
FIELD-DAY  MEET   AT   MEDINA. 

cided  to  make  another  trip  to  Medina;  and 
accordingly  another  crowd  took  the  trolley 
and  landed  here  about  noon.     The  number 


As  the  leaves  are  present  only  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  when  shad.e  is  needed,  the  fuu  ue  ^sonshine  may  be  secured 
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ent-e  to  the  location  of  the  entrances.  As  the  bees  were  working  heavily 
chant-ea,  were  completely  demoralized,  bordering  almost  on  a  state  of  pai 
the  teachers  before  they  arrived  at  Medina  that  not  one  of  them  would  be 


tthe  time,  the 
So  great  was  their  consternation 
ig.  and  that  he  would  provi 


ults  might 
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The  expre! 
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at  all  other  t 


The  company  of  teachers  gathered  all  about  the  hives  without  any  refer- 


"^nw  '"'^''  ^"^'^s^rous  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  bees  on  returning,  seeing  the  surroundings  to  their  homes  utterly 
^  stung,  and  scarcely  a  veil  was  used.  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  cenljgr.  standing  up  on  a  hive,  had  told 
*'Me  betokens  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  can  truthfully  say.  "  I  told  you  so."— Eu, 
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FIG.  3. — Dli.    BIGELOW'S   SCHOOLTEACHERS   PUT   TO   THE   TEST. 


aggregated  something  like  150,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  pictures  will  show  that  all 
were  good-looking,  especially  the  school- 
ma' ms.  We  had  every  thing  arranged  for 
their  reception,  and  a  special  roped-off  in- 
closure  where  Dr.  Bigelow  could  illustrate 
his  Educational  hive,  and  his  Pearl  Agnes 
hive  for  the  teaching  of  bee-keeping  to  chil- 
dren. 

The  crowd  met  at  the  office,  where  they 
were  provided  with  bee-veils  against  an 
emergency.  Then  all  went  together  to  hear 
Dr.  Bigelow's  lecture,  which  was  given  on 
the  north  side  of  the  yard. 


Fig.  1  shows  the  group  circled  about  the 
speaKer.  After  a  talk  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  crowd  worked  itself  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  bee-yard,  and  took  entire 
possession  of  a  hexagon;  for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  A.  I.  Root,  when  he  origi- 
nally laid  out  the  home  yard,  had  little  por- 
tions grouped  off  the  shape  of  a  hexagon,  in 
imitation  of  honey-comb. 

The  large  engraving.  Fig.  3,  shows  how 
the  teachers  mingled  among  the  bees  in  this 
hexagon  in  front  of  the  entrances  of  the 
hives,  anywhere  and  everywhere  to  suit 
their  pleasure.     We  had  all  our  bee-boys  in 


FIG.   4. 


-ENJOYING    THE   SHADE    OF   THE    BIG     EVEKGUEEN 

MEET   AT   MEDINA. 


WINDBKEAK   AT   THE     FIELD-DAY 
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readiness  to  answer  questions '  and  to  open 
vip  the  hives  and  pass  frames  around  to  the 
teachers,  so  they  could  watch  the  bees  to 
their  hearts'  content.  Notwithstanding  the 
aforesaid  teachers  were  all  supplied  with 
veils,  very  few  of  these  protectors  will  be 
seen.  Dr.  Bigelow  had  explained  that  the 
Root  bees  would  not  sting — couldn't  make 
'em  sthig.  In  proof  of  his  statement  he  got 
on  top  of  a  hive,  walked  on  it  in  an  uncere- 
monious manner,  removed  his  hat  and  swung 
his  arms,  striking  at  the  bees  in  the  air.  I 
began  to  be  a  little  alarmed  for  fear  the  bees 
in  the  hive  on  which  he  was  standing  would 
make  a  regular  onslaught,  even  if  those  in 
the  air  did  not  show  fight.  I  accordingly  el- 
bowed my  way  up  to  him  and  suggested  that 
he  be  a  little  cautious  — that  the  Root  bees 
would  stand  a  good  deal,  but  I  did  not  think 
they  would  take  kindly  to  what  he  had  been 
doing;  for  a  stampede  of  those  pretty  school- 
mistresses was  not  to  be  thought  of.  ' '  Your 
bees  sting?  No,  sir,  Mr.  Root,"  replied  the 
doctor;  "can't  make  'em  sting,"  and  he 
kept  on  with  his  arm  work. 

The  air  was  full  of  bees,  for  they  were 
busy  at  work  in  the  fields;  but  seeing  the 
crowds  scattered  around  among  their  hives 
they  were  demoralized;  and,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  when  the  surroundings  to  their 
homes  are  entirely  changed  they  offer  no 
attack;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difScult  to  make 
any  kind  of  bees  sting  under  those  circum- 
stances, although  I  might  hesitate  to  try  the 
temper  of  Cyprians. 

Dr.  Bigelow  will  be  seen  in  the  large  pic- 
ture with  head  covered  neither  by  hat  nor 
hair,  on  top  of  a  hive  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  center.  Just  back  of  him,  and  a  little  to 
his  right,  will  be  seen  a  man  with  a  full 
beard,  and  arms  folded.  This  is  "neighbor 
H.,"  who,  years  ago,  reared  thousands  of 
queens  for  us. 

Dr.  Bigelow  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
demonstration  of  the  tameness  of  the  Root 
Ijees.  for  he  said  he  wanted  every  teacher  to 
have  a  frame  of  bees  and  to  crowd  over  into 
the  ()])cn  space  at  one  side  of  the  hexagon. 
"Nou.  Mr.  Root,"  said  he,  "give  us  anoth- 
er snapshot  and  we  will  give  you  a  view  the 
like  of  which  the  readers  of  Gleanings  nev- 
er saw  before." 

Fig.  8  gives  the  result.  The  doctor  will 
be  seen  in  the  middle  foreground,  third  row 
from  the  front,  with  a  frame  of  l)ees  bal- 
anced on  his  head.  A  few  feet  to  his  left 
will  be  seen  one  of  the  schoolteachers  with  a 
frame  of  bees  on  her  head. 

Now  if  the  reader  will  look  closely  he  will 
not  see  a  bee-veil  in  the  whole  lot;  and  when 
it  is  understood  that  only  a  very  few  of 
those  teachers  had  ever  before  been  in  a 
bee-yard  one  can  have  something  of  an  idea 
of  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  teachers  in 
Dr.  Bigelow. 

In  this  same  picture,  over  to  the  left,  next 
to  the  evergreens,  and  mounted  on  a  high 
pedestal  will  be  seen  a  Pearl  Agnes  hive.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  dwellinghouse, 
equipped  with  miniature  frames  and  sec- 
tions.    This  the  doctor  later  described,  and 


showed  how  it  was  used  in  instructing  chil- 
dren in  nature  study. 

Another  view.  Fig.  4,  shows  some  of  the 
teachers  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  shade 
of  the  evergreens  that  form  a  windbreak 
around  this  yard. 

I  doubt  whether  a  crowd  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple could  be  induced  to  go  into  a  yard  of 
bees  like  this;  but  an  intelligent  lot  of  peo- 
ple like  schooleachers  love  to  learn,  even  at 
the  risk  of  receiving  a  sting. 

Now  permit  me  to  say  in  closing  that  the 
same  sort  of  demonstration  could  be  made 
in  almost  any  bee-yard  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  Root  bees  are  very  gentle  (no 
question  about  that),  yet  those  same  bees 
will  sting  individuals  when  they  would  not 
think  of  touching  any  one  in  a  general 
crowd,  especially  after  they  have  become 
demoralized  and'  have  begun  to  hunt  aim- 
lessly for  their  entrances. 


A  CASE  WORTHY  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Some  Needed  Improvements  in  Honey-car- 
tons. 


BY  DR.  EDW^ARD  F.  BIGELOW. 


Two  new  stores  have  recently  been  open- 
ed in  the  city  where  I  live — a  grocery  and  a 
candy-store;  or,  perhaps,  to  put  it  in  more 
accurate  detail,  I  should  say  that  two  old 
stores  have  been  thoroughly  refitted,  restock- 
ed, and  modernized  under  the  guidance  of 
up-to-date  merchants.  I  often  look  with  ad- 
miration at  the  show-windows  and  interiors 
of  both  stores. 

The  grocery  makes  a  specialty  of  canned 
goods.  I  often  think  that  it  must  be  a  plea- 
sure to  go  shopping  there.  Such  conveniences 
in  the  shape  of  bottled  and  canned  foods  and 
dainties  should  solve  the  servant-girl  prob- 
lem. If  I  were  a  housekeeper  I  would  sure- 
ly go  shopping  there.  I  believe  I  should 
bring  home  every  day  a  basket  full  of  those 
glittering  packages,  whose  labels  gleam  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  As  I  possess  a 
hearty  appetite,  most  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables would  be  enjoyable;  and  even  the 
things  of  which  I  am  not  especially  fond 
would  go  down  well  when  I  recalled  the  vi- 
sion of  that  attractive  array  on  shelf  and 
counter. 

I  have  lost  no  boyishness,  in  that  respect  at 
least,  to  prevent  me  from  sympathizing  with 
the  youth  who  expressed  a  wish  some  time 
to  be  clerk  in  a  grocery,  for  then  he  could 
have  all  the  nice  things  he  wanted  to  eat. 
And  I  have  even  stronger  sympathy  with  the 
Mr.  Crothers  who,  in  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  speaks  on 
' '  the  ignominy  of  being  grown-up. ' ' 

Doesn't  every  one  of  us  agree  with  the  boy 
that  a  modern  grocery  is  an  attractive  place? 
But  to  return  to  the  two  stores  that  I  have 
especially  in  mind.  If  the  gi'ocery  is  attrac- 
tive, how  shall  we  find  words  to  do  justic^e 
to  the  attractions  of  the  candy-shop,  the  long 
marble  counter  with  glasses  and  holders  and 
fruit-dishes,  the  intricacies  of  the  soda-foun- 
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tain,  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the  rear  so  in- 
vitingly arranged,  and,  coming  up  on  the 
other  side,  the  long  lines  of  show-cases  with 
contents  from  eighty  cents  per  pound  at  one 
end  to  ten  cents  at  the  other,  the  long  count- 
er of  shallow  pans  of  "fresh-made  candy," 
fudge,  peanut  taffy,  and  even  the  molasses 
candy  so  dear  to  every  youngster  s  heart? 
Oh  for  a  word  to  express  an  inhaling,  mouth- 
watering swallow!  One  has  to  swallow  hard 
to  (^hoke  down  the  temptation  to  sample 
every  one.  I  wonder  bow  it  is  that  all  the 
quarter-dollars  do  not  go,  instead  of  only 
one.  But  look  at  that  pile  in  the  window — 
"Special  popular  sale;  twenty  cents  a  box 
for  to-day  only."  Why,  the  lithographing, 
the  pink  ribbon,  and  the  picture  of  the  pret- 
ty girl  are  alone  worth  that.  But  I  manage 
to  get  away  without  spending  quite  all  I 
have,  but  I  admit  it  was  difficult.  But  these 
boxes  remind  me  of  something  that  I  forgot 
at  the  grocery  store.     Back  I  go. 

"Say,  Mr.  Proprietor,  I've  a  few  sections 
of  honey.  Your  store  seems  attractive,  and 
I  should  like  to  put  them  on  sale  here." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  use  them 
— not  much  call  for  honey.  Got  a  big  stock 
of  other  things  on  hand,  and  some  honey 
too." 

And  he  takes  me  behind  the  counter  and 
shows  a  few  plain  sections  in  a  wooden  box. 
Not  a  carton,  not  even  a  label. 

"Don't  you  have  cartons?"  I  inqn.ire. 

"Oh,  yes!  There  are  a  few  in  the  bottom 
of  that  show-case." 

And  I  look,  and,  what  a  sight!  Plain  thin 
strawboard,   black  printed, " Comb   honey." 


Xot  a  name  of  an  apiarist  on  it,  while  the 
thin  honey-soaked  paper  has  burst  and  the 
honey  is  trickling  out.  The  entire  stock  is 
the  least  attractive  of  any  thing  in  that  store. 
I  feel  indignant  since  plebeian  onions,  canned 
squash,  and  candy  at  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
should  so  far  outshine  the  classic  luxury,  the 
choicest  dainty  of  all  ages — honey.     , 

As  my  bees  have  been  kept  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science  and  education,  and  the  sec- 
tions thus  far  produced  have  been  consumed 
at  the  family  table  or  given  to  friends,  I  had 
not  thought  much  of  selling.  Indeed,  to  be 
frank,  I  had  become  somewhat  nauseated,  in 
the  three  bee  magazines  of  which  I  have  been 
for  years  a  regular  reader,  by  the  undue  pro- 
portion of  selling,  by  directions  for  making 
a  market,  and  a  lot  of  other  foolish  talk  along 
that  line  to  the  exclusion  of  what  seemed  to 
me  the  greater  interests  of  the  bee.  A  few 
hives  had  been  left  free  from  experimenting, 
with  triple  supers  on;  and  when  I  took  off 
about  an  average  of  nearly  one  hundred  fill- 
ed and  partly  filled  four-by-five  sections 
from  each  one,  I  felt  deluged  with  honey. 
It  was  an  emliai-rassment  of  riches.  The 
family  table  and  near  friends  were  "swamp- 
ed," and  so  was  I  in  the  midst  of  my  labora- 
tory work  with  several  hundred  sections  pil- 
ed up  in  every  corner  and  on  every  shelf. 
At  the  best  my  room  for  scientific  parapher- 
nalia was  limited. 

But  I  consoled  myself.  All  that  talk  about 
"making  a  market,"  all  that  eruption  of  gas 
at  the  conventions  "how  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic," will  at  last  be  of  some  avail  to  me. 
Those  fellows  will  have  long  ago  solved  th 
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problem  of  selling  honey.  They  at  least 
know  how  to  make  it  attractive.  I  recalled 
that  I  hail  seen  in  the  catalogs  something 
abont  honey-cartons.  I  resolved  to  get  a  few 
and  put  my  sections  in  the  two  stores  beside 
the  glories  of  pickles,  and  in  the  presence 
of  that  redolent  twenty-cent  candy,  for  I  re- 
garded honey  as  both  a  staple  for  the  table 
and  a  confection.  I  wrote  to  several  manu- 
facturers and  obtained  samples.  Imagine 
my  dismay  I  My  superb  honey  in  such  a 
dress  as  that:  Not  one  was  tit  to  associate 
with  cans  of  pickled  beets  and  sweet  corn. 
or  boxes  of  twenty-cent  candy  with  the  pink 
rilibon  and  the  picture  of  the  pretty  girl.  I 
had  more  respect  for  the  beets,  the  picture, 
and  for  my  honey  too,  than  to  put  it  out  in 
such  a  garb.  "This  kind  of  carton,"  I  said, 
"  belongs  to  the  age  of  boot-box  observation- 
hives." 

Readers  of  this  magazine  know  how  I  have 
contended  for  polished  oak,  the  best  work- 
manship, and  the  most  ingenious  devices  for 
observational  and  experimental  hives.  The 
best  seems  to  me  not  too  good  for  honey-bees, 
and  the  same  principle  applies  to  their  prod- 
ucts. So  I  wrote  to  the  manufacturers  and 
told  them  plainly  that  I  didn't  regard  their 
cartons  as  good  enough — at  least  not  for  my 
honey.  Doubtless  they  are  worth  all  they 
cost,  and  for  those  who  like  that  kind  of 
carton  it  is  doubtless  about  the  kind  of  car- 
ton that  they  like. 

But  I  wanted  something  that  would  cost 
more  and  be  worth  more.  I  wrote  to  manu- 
facturers of  apiarian  supplies,  and  was  told 
that  those  were  all  they  hail-  and  after  com- 
plainiu'.f    that    they    were    not    appropriate 


dresses  for  good  honey,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  get  butchers'  straw  paper  and 
wrap  up  each  section  and  tie  with  tow  string 
before  I  would  use  those  antiquated  parodies 
of  the  box-makers  with  their  smudges  of 
printer's  ink.  I  obtained  the  addresses  of 
several  manufacturers  of  folding  cartons  to 
be  used  for  choice  proprietary  articles.  The 
cartons  which  I  tinally  decided  upon  cost  only 
thirteen  dollars  for  one  thousand,  especial- 
ly made  and  printed  to  order.  The  labels 
for  the  top  of  the  sections  cost  three  dollars 
per  thousand.  Of  course,  additional  thou- 
santls  would  be  cheaper.  The  cartons  and 
the  labels  are  printed  in  blue  and  gold — 
Ijlue  the  favorite  color  of  the  bee  (ascertain- 
ed by  psychic  tests),  and  gold,  emblematic  of 
their  products.  On  the  l)ai-k  of  the  carton  is 
a  cut  of  my  apiarian  laboratory,  printed  in 
blue — that  color  because  I  like  to  fancy  that 
all  the  bees  in  the  country  would  prefer  to 
make  their  home  here,  or  anywhere  else 
where  the  bees  (regardless  of  their  products) 
are  studied  and  appreciated  for  themselves. 

On  the  next  lot  I  shall  have  some  emboss- 
ing (costing  about  $2.00  per  thousand  more) 
and  a  violet  ribbon  (another  color  liked  by 
the  bees).  I  envy  that  candy- box — a  pretty 
girl  that  likes  honey  and  bees.  Such  a  very 
choice  carton  would  cost  not  over  two  cents 
apiece.  I  have  found  a  ready  market  at 
thirty  cents  a  section — five  cents  more  than 
the  regular  market  price. 

Now.  my  big  honey-man,  or  my  little  hon- 
ey-man (and  woman  too),  or  you  big  manu- 
facturers, do  you  really  like  my  carton?  I 
hope  you  won"t,  for  then  you  will  say  that 
you  "can  beat  him  all  to  pieces,"  and  you 
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will  at  once  go  to  wox"k  and  get  up  an  orig- 
inal carton,  and  have  it  just  as  you  like  it. 

To  sum  up,  that  is  my  whole  contention. 
There  should  be  no  stock  carton.  Every 
apiarist  should  have  a  distinctive  individual 
design  with  a  cut  of  his  apiaxy  on  the  back. 
It  is  the  comb  honey  in  the  markets  without 
label  or  carton  that  makes  all  this  talk  about 
manufactured  honey.  It  is  the  sheerest  non- 
sense to  ti-y  to  annul  the  public  impression 
that  there  is  manufactured  comb  honey.  The 
greater  the  impression  the  better  for  the 
apiarist  who  puts  ovit  his  honey  under  sanc- 
tion of  his  own  name  and  reliability.  Every 
purchaser  of  this  known  honey  is  the  better 
pleased  the  more  he  thinks  he  has  escaped 
the  false. 

May  the  day  come,  and  come  soon,  when 
not  one  section  or  one  bottle  of  honey  shall 
be  offered  anonymously  in  the  market — ex- 
cepting, of  course,  those  who  are  ashamed 
of  their  wares.  In  other  words,  the  best  is 
not  too  good  for  the  honey-bee  and  her  prod- 
ucts, nor  for  the  one  who  purchases,  studies, 
or  cares  for  either. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

[Dr.  Bigelow's  points  are  well  taken,  espe- 
cially his  cxiticism  of  the  ordinary  stock 
comb-honey  cartons  that  are  on  the  market. 
Many  cartons  of  special  design  have  ah'eady 
been  made  or  are  being  made.  A  new  one 
shows  a  bee  on  the  wing,  carrying  a  section 
of  honey  in  a  neat  tasty  carton.  By  another 
year  there  will  be  other  fancy  cartons  that 
are  suitable  for  extra  fancy  honey.  There  is 
a  fancy  trade  that  does  not  consider  price, 
but  demands  something  that  will  at  least 
compare  favorably  with  the  packages  for 
putting  up  pickles,  sweet  corn,  and  the  like. 
—Ed.] 


CAUCASIAN  BEES. 


3fr.    Beiiton'.s    Trip     Through     Russia    in 

Search  of  New  Raoe^;  How  this  Trip  is 

Regarded  by  the  Foreigners. 


BY  A.   E.   TITOFF. 


With  great  interest  and  pleasure  I  read 
the  article  about  the  visit  of  Mr.  Benton  to 
Savoy,  France,  which  was  translated  from 
LMptcwY^c^^r  by  our  esteemed  friend  "Sten- 
og,"  and  which  was  printed  in  Gleaning.s  for 
April  1.  It  was  translated  also  into  Russian. 
The  bee-keepers  of  the  world  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking  of  Mr.  Benton 
along  the  line  of  securing  the  new  races  of 
bees,  and  there  are  not  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning it  in  the  European  literature  on  bees. 
The  influence  of  his  visit  to  the  Caucasus 
is  also  felt  in  Russian  literature.  As 
the  interests  of  the  American  bee-keepers  are 
at  present  connected  with  the  Caucasian  bees 
I  have  decided  to  translate  the  article  for 
Gleanings,  and  to  infoi'm  you  by  this  what 
the  foreigners  are  saying  about  Mr.  Benton, 
and  also  what  they  "think  about  Caucasian 
and  the  other  bees.  The  statement  represents 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  K.  A.  Gor- 


bacheflf,  TiHis,  Caucasus,  to  the  editor  of  the 
new  Russian  bee-magazine,  Mr.  M.  A.  Der- 
noff,  which  was  printed  by  Mr.  Dernoff  in 
his  magazine,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  well-known  American  apiculturist,  Prof.  Ben- 
ton, was  our  guest  in  Caucasus.  The  aim  of  his  com- 
ing here  was  the  study  of  the  Caucasian  bee,  and  he 
visited  all  the  chief  bee-keeping  regions  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Transcaucasus  and  the  places  lying  near 
the  boundary  of  Persia.  Notwithstanding  that,  at 
the  present  time,  traveling  in  Caucasus  is  connected 
with  great  difficulties  and  dangers.  Prof.  Benton,  with 
the  bravery  and  energy  inherent  in  the  Americans, 
and  with  the  persistency  of  a  Yankee,  visited  region 
after  region,  buying  Caucasian  queens  and  sending 
them,  at  times,  to  Switzerland  to  the  apiaries  of  his 
friends.  From  there  they  will  be  sent  to  America 
next  spring.  Prof.  Benton  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
Caucasian  race  of  bees,  and  predicts  of  them  a  bril- 
liant future. 

The  gentleness  of  Caucasian  bees  is  well  known,  and 
the  bee-keepers  of  America  have  also  heard  of  it;  but 
Prof.  Benton  was  astonished  at  the  gentleness  of  Ab- 
hasian  bees.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
closely  acquainted  with  these  bees  in  the  apiary  of 
the  Caucasian  silk-cultural  station,  Tiflis,  Caucasus, 
and.  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Solavieff, 
could  not  provoke  the  Abhasians,  even  after  repeated- 
ly teasing  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Abhasian  bees, 
in  respect  to  gentleness,  astonish  even  the  Caucasian 
bee-keepers  who  are  accustomed  to  work  with  the 
gentle  bees.  As  to  our  beauties,  the  red-banded  Len- 
coranian  bees,  they  have  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Benton  as  much  as  the  Abhasians.  He  found 
them  to  be  cross,  and  precisely  the  same  as  the  Ital- 
ians. 

The  Caucasian  bees  possess  still  another  great  ad- 
vantage. It  seems  that  their  tongues  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  tongues  of  the  bees  of  Middle  Europe. 
So  far  as  I  know,  Prof.  G,  A.  Kozhevnicoff  is  studying 
the  subject,  and  has  made  some  comparative  measures 
of  the  tongues  of  both  the  Caucasian  and  the  Europe- 
an bees,  although  their  experiments  are  not  complet- 
ed yet,  as  Prof.  Kozhevnicoff  had  not  material  enough 
for  them.  Lately  we  hear,  oftener  and  oftener,  that 
■  the  Caucasian  bees  in  respect  to  the  length  of  tongues, 
do  not  stand  below  the  so-called  "clover  "  bees,  which 
are  selected  by  the  Americans.  The  bee-keepers  of 
Poland,  who  have  queens  from  our  apiary,  informed 
us  that  they  were  surprised  to  tind  the  Caucasian  bees 
gathering  honey  from  the  clover  at  the  time  when  the 
native  bees  were  not  seen  on  their  plants  at  all. 

Every  one  who  has  bees  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Alpine  and  the  Sub-alpine  belts,  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  in  these  regions,  the  flower  of  the 
mint  tribe,  papilionoceans  and  compound  plants,  the 
best  honey-plants  of  the  meadow,  have  their  corollas 
more  developed  than  the  same  plants  growing  in  mid 
die  Russia.  In  these  mountainous  regions  are  scat- 
tered the  apiaries  of  Abhasians  and  Lesgin  in  Dage- 
stan (the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the  people  who  have 
been  occupied  with  bee-keeping  from  time  immemori- 
al). The  hypothesis  that  the  bees  of  these  locations, 
owing  to  the  splendid  development  of  the  corollas  of 
the  flowers  of  honey-plants,  must  have  longer  tongues, 
is  well  founded.  We  think  that  exact  and  more  com- 
plete experiments  with  Abhasian  and  Lesgiorian  bees 
will  prove  this  supposition,  which  certainly  has  some 
foundation.  K.  A.  Gobbacheff. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


READING  BEE-JOURNALS. 


AMiy 


Even    a    Sncoessfnl    Man    Needs   to 
Stndv. 


BY  HARVEY  SMITH. 


"A  man  can  not  know  too  much  about 
his  own  business."  Bee-keeping  is  a  busi- 
ness that  is  not  learned  in  a  day  or  a  season. 
We  very  seldom  find  a  helping  ai'ticle  on  the 
subject  in  any  paper  or  magazine,  anil  the 
'•stuff"  that  is  ])ublished  in  any  other  than 
a  bee-journal  is  mostly  along  the  line  of  the 
"comb-honey  lie."  It  should  not  be  a 
question  of  affording  to  take  a  bee-journal, 
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but,  rather,  can  we  afford  to  do  without  one? 
Answering  that  question  for  myself,  I  can 
not  afford  to  take  only  one.  l)ut  I  take  three 
journals,  and  I  will  soon  add  another  to  the 
list.  We  can  never  estimate  the  possible 
value  to  us  of  just  one  issue.  I  consider 
that  the  lirst  numljer  of  Gleanings  I  re- 
ceived was  worth  at  least  the  price  of  that 
paper  for  ten  years  from  the  value  of  just 
one  article  in  that  issue. 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  a  little  to 
recognize  the  value  of  intelligent  literature 
on  bee-keeping.  No  doubt  some  of  you  are 
acquainted  with  men  who  keep  bees  in  old 
boxes  or  logs,  or  possibly  they  have  them  in 
inodern  hives,  but  who  get  practically  noth- 
ing out  of  the  Imsiness  from  year  to  year. 
Just  find  out  how  many  journals  those  men 
take.  1  sometimes  think  that  such  men  keep 
bees  for  the  excitement  they  get  out  of  chas- 
ing and  hiving  swai'ms.  They  certainly  do 
not  get  much  else  out  of  the  business.  If 
you  talk  bee-journal  to  them  they  will  get 
off  a  little  sermon  about  those  follows  who 
write  for  the  journals  having  no  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  that  of  giving  advice  which 
will  lead  to  disaster. 

They  will  tell  you  that  if  those  fellows 
have  something  good  they  are  not  going  to 
give  it  to  the  public,  as  it  would  injure  their 
business.  I  say,  find  such  a  man  and  you 
have  a  fair  example  of  the  man  who  would 
not  invest  a  dollar  in  a  bee-journal.  Very 
rarely  we  find  a  man  who  has  hail  very  good 
success  who  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
subscril^e  for  a  bee-journal.  He  probably 
has  nothing  in  particular  against  them;  Init 
so  long  as  he  gets  a  fair  yield  of  honey,  and 
a  fair  price  for  it,  he  is  satisfied.  He  would 
probably  not  read  a  journal  if  he  took  one. 

The  man  who  reads  a  bee-paper  fimls  out 
what  strides  other  men  are  making.  It 
points  out  to  him  the  possibilities  which  lie 
in  his  power.  He  takes  an  interest  in  his 
business. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  to  consider, 
other  than  that  of  learning  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  our  business.  Let  foul  Ijrood  or 
some  other  disease  get  a  hold  upon  an  apiary 
belonging  to  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  such  things.  He  will  let  his  i^ees  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  Diseased  hives  antl 
combs  will  be  left  exposed,  and  this  man's 
intelligent  neighbor  bee-keeper  soon  has  his 
hands  full.  The  man  who  will  not  read  is  a 
menace  to  neighboring  Ijee-keepers. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  read  your  bee-papers 
over  several  times.  No  doubt  you  have 
noticed  that,  after  reading  a  fairly  long  arti- 
cle on  some  subject,  your  mind  fails  to 
grasp  many  good  points  that  appear  in  a 
following  article.  Next  evening,  however, 
if  you  pick  up  your  paper  and  read  the  arti- 
cle which  the  night  before  seemed  uninter- 
esting, it  presents  itself  in  a  new  light  and 
you  will  get  many  valuable  hints  from  it. 
No  doubt  many  issues  go  on  the  file  without 
our  deriving  much  benefit  from  them.  We 
may  have  read  them  through,  but  very  often 
our  minds  and  bodies  are  tired  from  hard 
work,   or  we  may  be  so    interested  at  the 


time  in  some  subject  foreign  to  bee-keeping 
that  we  fail  to  derive  the  good  that  we 
would  were  we  to  read  the  journals  thi'ough 
several  times.  Our  reading  of  bee-journals 
is  very  apt  to  resemble  "cramming"  for  an 
examination.  Hakvey  Smith. 

Palermo,  Out.,  March  36. 


^^ilm  f?®]iFd]Fiillfe 

l^y  frank  M^  Glade. 

SjTell  me  not  in  broker\  measures 
Modern  farminQ  does  not  pay, 
)li  For  a  farm  produces  chickens. 
Andthehens.-dotheynotlay?. 


f  QQs  are  high  and  going  higher^ 
Andtheprice  15  soaring  fast,  ^^ 
Every  time  we  get  to  [narket  ^"^.^ 
It  is  higher  than  the  last. 

hfot  a  coop  but  it  produces 
•^<^mhi^\)j  day  an  egg  or  two, 
'  '-^^  So  each  farmer  gains  iiismilliORS 
Even  thouoK  his  hens  be  few: 


Every  egg  is  very  precious, 
^nd  the  hens  are  held  in  awe. 
When  a  hen  begins  to  cackle  ,y 
"'hen  the  farmer  goes  "Haw,  haw, 


n  the  broad  and  busy  farmyard 
Struts  a  rooster  now  and  then, 
|ut  the  shrewed,  be-whiskeredjarmerj 
"only  notices  the  hen 


Trust  no  rooster,  howe'er  showey 
Be  the  feathers  in  his.tail. 
Pay  attention  to  the  biddies, 
wealth  will  never  fail, 
^  ■'■      ->n  -     (^  ^-^^^ 

>:  >^  I  VT     \ 

fves  of  farmers  all  remind  US 

may  roll  in  wealth  some  day 

we  hustle  to  the  market 

,With  the  epgs  our  pujlets  \^ 
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imJFTEMENfmELBS 


a^beginner's  experience  in  transfer- 
ring BEES. 

After  our  interesting  day  at  Jenliintown 
my  husljand  ti'anst'erred  l)ees  from  an  old 
box  hive  to  a  modern  hive  very  successfully. 
I  am  sending  the  photograph  that  I  took  of 
the  first  step.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lupton. 

Shiloh.  N.  J.,  Oct.  20. 


and  the  ([ueen.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  The  queen  was  only  six  months 
old.  and  a  fine  one.  I  decided  that  I  would 
try  Mr.  A.'s  plan  after  all;  so  1  put  them  on 
top  of  my  strongest  colony.  In  about  a  week 
I  opened  them  and  found  them  with  a  small 
patch  of  brood.  I  left  them  on  top  of  the 
strong  one  for  a  month,  then  removed  it.  As 
a  result,  I  secured  40  lbs.  of  tine  clover  hon- 
ey: also  some  20  lbs.  of  buckwheat.  They 
are  now  as  gc^od  a  colony  as  I  have. 
Burlinton,  N.  Y.  Leon  Pashley. 


THE   ALEXANDER   METHOD    OF   BUILDING   UP 

WEAK   COLONIES;    A   COLONY  CONSISTING 

OF    HALF  A  PINT   OF   BEES   MAKES   60 

POUNDS   OF   SURPLUS   HONEY. 

After  having  read  what  A.  J.  Snowden 
wrote  in  regard  to  the  Alexander  method  of 
treating  weak  colonies  I  decided  to  give  my 
expei'ience  with  it.  I  had  one  weak  colony 
last  spring  which  I  thought  would  be  a  good 
one  to  work  with.  But  one  day  while  I  was 
away  from  home  one  strong  colony  attacked 
it  and  killed  all  but  about  half  a  pint  of  bees 


HOW  TO  UNITE  WITHOUT   FIGHTING. 

In  Stray  Straws,  Oct.  15,  you  come  so  near 
my  methotl  of  uniting  that  1  give  the  way 
I  have  used  for  some  time,  my  own  get-up, 
knowing  that  you  will  improve  on  it.  I  make 
a  frame  of  one-inch  stuff,  same  size  as  hive. 
Tack  common  wire  cloth  on  one  side;  put  on 
hive,  wire-cloth  side  down,  thus  leaving  an 
inch  space  below  the  upper  hive.  Put  the 
colony  or  nucleus  on  top:  give  ventilation  to 
top  colony  by  raising  cover  ^  inch  or  just 
enough  so  the  bees  can  not  escape  (if  this  is 
not  done  I  always  find  a  lot  of  dead  bees): 
unite  after  two  days  in  any  way  desired. 
The  important  thing  seems  to  be  top  venti- 
lation. It  might  not  matter  so  much  in  cool 
weather  or  a  very  weak  colony. 

Springtown,  Pa.  Wilson  Strock. 


TRANSFERRING    BEES    FROM    OLD    BOX   HIVES    INTO    NEW    MOVABLE-FRAME     HIVES;     THIS 
LUSTRATES   THE   METHOD    OF   DRU.MMING   THE    BEES    UP   INTO   THE    E:\IPTY   BOX. 
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CAUCASIANS    VS.     ITALIANS     FOR    TOWN    AND 
CITY  LOTS. 

I  have  had  to  move  into  town  just  adjoin- 
ing a  railroad  station,  and  am  afraitl  to  move 
my  bees  int  j  tovvu.  They  are  of  u,cros>  type 
of  Cyprians,  S^-rians.  ami  Italians  all  mixed 
up.  They  ai"e  of  a  rather  excitable  tempera- 
ment, but  great  honey-gatherers.  1  can 
have  an  enc-losure  30  feet  back  from  the 
track,  with  a  wall  14  feet  high  around  it 
large  enough  to  keep  perhaps  50  colonies.  I 
could  even  plant  trees  to  make  the  l)ees  Hy 
high.  Thej'^  are  leather-colored  Italians, 
quiet  enough  to  be  handled  safely  in  such  a 
situation.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
this  class  of  bees  except  having  seen  an  apia- 
ry of  them  just  once,  and  I  thought  then  that 
they  might  answer  for  keeping  in  town. 
How  are  the  (juieter  strains  of  this  class  of 
bees  as  honey-gatherers'.' 

If  you  think  the  Italians  would  not  answer, 
how  would  Caucasians  do?  But  first  please 
let  me  know  if  the  Caucasians  are  as  bad 
breeders  when  thei'e  is  no  nectar  coming  in 
as  the  Carniolans  are.  Carniolans  are  alto- 
gether too  much  bent  on  brood-rearing,  even 
when  there  is  no  How  of  nectar,  for  my  liking, 
consuming  all  their  stores  raising  In'ood. 

Gait,  Ontario.  W.  D.  Haukis. 

[I  do  not  think  you  need  be  afraid  to  move 
your  bees  into  town  if  you  put  them  in  the 
back  yard  inclosed  by  a  high  wall.  While 
Cyprians,  of  course,  are  not  so  gentle  as  Ital- 
ians, yet  even  these  bees,  with  the  proper 
management,  could  be  put  right  down  into 
town.  But  as  a  matter  of  precaution  I  would 
advise  gentler  bees.  Some  strains  of  leather- 
colored  Italians  are  very  muck  gentler,  and 
practically  the  equal  of  Caucasians.  The 
Caucasians  are  gentle,  but  in  some  respects 
they  are  not  nearly  as  desirable  as  Italians. 
The  Carniolans,  as  you  say,  are  too  much 
bent  on  brood-rearing  out  of  season.  The 
Caucasians,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  bad  in 
this  respect. 

You  should  also  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
robbing  get  started;  and  when  opening  the 
hives  use  smoke,  taking  the  precaution  to 
blow  a  little  into  the  entrances,  and  enough 
over  the  top  of  the  frames  to  make  sure  they 
do  not  rise  up  and  sting.  Avoid  opening  the 
hives  in  cool  weather  or  after  a  rain  in  warm 
weather.  If  any  neighbor  is  canning  fruit, 
request  her  to  keep  the  doors  shut  or  to  use 
screens.  It  would  be  advisable  to  sweeten 
her  up  with  a  section  or  two  of  honey,  to 
keep  her  from  getting  sour  on  your  bees. 
Prevention  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  cure. — Ed.] 


MOKE  PROOF  THAT   BEES  TRANSFER   EGGS  OR 

LARV^;  QUEEN-CELLS  IN  QUEENLESS 

COLONIES  AT  FIRST  CONTAINED 

NO  EGGS  OR  LARV.E. 

On  page  934  Mr.  Stachelhausen  states  that 
it  is  not  probaljle  that  bees  move  eggs  or  lar- 
vaj.  Now,  while  he  has  been  handling  bees 
a  great  many  more  years  than  I  have,  yet  I 
think  he  has  overlooked  one  fact;  and  that  is, 
if  you  make  a  hive  queenless  the  bees  must 


move  either  eggs  or  larva?  in  order  to  raise 
another  ([ueen.  While  I  was  reading  July 
loth  Gleanings  i  made  one  of  my  hives 
queenless  Tue  next  day  they  had  "started 
some  12  or  1(5  (}ueen-cells.  ami  I  took  great 
care  in  watching  the  cells,  and  in  not  one  cell 
started  was  there  an  egg:  but  after  the  third 
day  there  was  the  small  larva.  Now.  1  know 
positively  that  there  was  not  a  queen  in  the 
hive,  Ijecause  I  hail  taken  her  out  and  put 
her  in  another  hive;  also  four  of  the  cells 
were  started  next  to  and  between  the  comb 
and  frame  in  one  end  where  there  never  was 
a  cell,  and  where  the  queen  never  hail  laid. 
These  four  cells  were  the  largest  of  any,  and 
I  destroyed  all  but  those,  and  one  of  them 
has  hatched.  Now,  the  bees  must  have  mov- 
ed the  eggs  or  larva^  to  have  gotten  them  in 
these  ceils.  Last  Friday  1  took  the  (jueen 
out  of  a  hive  and  put  her  in  another  one. 
The  hive  she  was  in  had  combs  just  built, 
therefore  white  and  new,  and  a  great  many 
eggs  just  laid  in  them.  I  put  the  cage,  with 
the  queen  you  sent  me,  in  the  hive,  and  to- 
day when  i  looked  in  the  hive  they  had  start- 
ed six  queen-cells; 'and  by  holding  up  to  the 
light  I  could  see  very  plamly  that  there  were 
no  eggs  in  the  cells.  Now,  if  the  bees  can 
not  move  the  eggs  how  are  they  going  to  get 
the  eggs  in  the  cell? 

In  some  of  the  former  issues  you  speak 
of  queen-raisers  taking  the  eggs  out  with  a 
spoon  and  transferring  toother  cells.  Now, 
I  am  positive  that  the  bees  transferred  eggs 
or  larvjc  in  my  hives,  because  1  hail  just  read 
Mr.  Stachelhausen's  article  when  1  made  my 
hive  queenless,  therefore  thought  that  was  a 
good  time  to  test  it  and  see  if  he  was  right, 
and  found  the  facts  just  as  I  have  written 
them.  D.  LaBekge. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  10. 

concrete  slabs  for  hive-bottoms. 

Concrete  blocks  are  made  in  our  town.  I 
can  get  slabs  made  16X32X3  in.,  with  edges 
raised  to  allow  a  bee-space  imder  the  cc^mbs 
for  about  20  cts.  each.  What  would  be  the 
objection  to  using  these  slabs  for  bottoms? 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  people  with  expe- 
rience. H.  C.  Ahlers. 

West  Bend,  Wis. 

[Concrete  slabs  would  be  all  right  for  hive- 
stands,  but  rather  too  cold  for  bottom- boards. 
I  should  expect  colonies  wintered  outdoors, 
placed  on  such  slabs  in  this  locality,  even  if 
in  double-walled  hives,  to  die  before  spi'ing. 
-Ed.]  

the  alexander  method  of  building  up 

WEAK   colonies  A    GRAND   SUCCESS 
EVERY   TIME. 

I  can  not  overestimate  the  value  of  your 
paper,  as  one  article  alone  saved  me  forty 
times  the  price  of  subscription — namely,  the 
Alexander  method  of  treating  weak  colonies 
in  spring  by  putting  them  over  strong  ones. 
I  consider  this  to  be  a  grand  success.  As  I 
succeeded  in  every  case,  I  can  not  see  how 
any  bee-keeper  can  get  along  without  a  good 
bee-paper.  D.  Donaldson. 

Innisville,  Ont. 
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THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  OHIO  AND  THE 
ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Ohio  conventiou  occupied  one  clay 
and  part  of  another.  The  national  conven- 
tion at  8t.  Louis  oci-upied  three  days  and  a 
part  of  the  fourth.  In  my  report  I  )nay  get 
the  proceedings  somewhat  mixed  up  occur- 
ring in  these  two  great  conventions. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  Columbus  a  delegation 
from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  called  on  us  with  a  pe- 
tition to  permit  the  women  of  Ohio  to  have 
a  vote  in  deciding  whether  saloons  shall  or 
shall  not  be  permitted  near  the  homes.  Their 
petition  was  most  ably  presented.  One  of 
them  said  she  mentioned  the  matter  to  one  of 
Ohio's  great  politicians.  He  made  objection 
something  like  this:  "  Why,  my  good  woman, 
the  thing  you  ask  for  would  banish  the  sa- 
loons from  the  great  city  of  Cleveland." 

She  replied," Why,  my  dear  sir,  do  you 
think  that  would  l)e  a  calamityT' 

He  replied,  "  Why,  madam,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  direst  calamities." 

1  suppose  he  meant  by  this  that  there  are 
so  many  in  Cleveland  who  can  not  live  with- 
out alcoholic  stimulants  that  a  riot  or  civil 
war  would  be  the  consequence.  Now,  some 
of  us  who  agree  with  him  might  have  reason, 
or  at  least  some  reason  for  the  above  opinion 
were  it  not  that  the  great  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  just  tried  it  both  ways.  I  leave  it 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal  if  it  has  not 
been  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the 
"calamity "  part  came  when  they  brought 
the  saloons  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  that 
no  calamity  happened  at  all  when  they  drove 
them  out  after  the  earthquake. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  our  executive 
committee  decided  in  favor  of  letting  the 
women  vote;  and  through  the  new  Jones  lo- 
cal-option law  the  women  do  not  have  to 
go  to  the  polls  at  all,  as  you  are  perhaps 
aware.  They  simply  have  to  write  their 
names  on  the  petition,  yes  or  no,  just  as  the 
men  do,  to  keep  the  saloons  out.  Do  you  not 
think,  friends,  that  the  State  of  Ohio  will 
stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  being  dry  all 
through  when  we  get  such  legislation? 

I  have  told  something  about  enforcing  the 
search-and-seizure  law  here  in  Medina.  A 
brother  from  some  other  State  told  of  a  sim- 
ilar experience.  AVhen  the  •  saloon-keeper 
was  bidden  to  open  his  safe  and  show  what 
was  inside,  he  refused.  The  sheriff  then 
sent  for  a  big  sleilgehammer,  and  told  the 
saloon-keeper  he  could  have  fifteen  minutes 
to  make  up  his  mind.  If  he  did  not  unlock 
the  safe  in  that  time  he  would  demolish  it 
with   a    hammer.     Now,  friends,  here    is    a 


good  ol)ject-lesson,  showing  well  the  attitude 
of  the  whole  saloon-keeping  fraternity.  Per- 
haps 1  should  say  it  illustrates  the  lack  of 
sense  these  people  show  in  law  enforcement. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  saloon- 
keeper was  still  ugly  and  contrary,  and  his 
safe  that  might  have  been  saved,  and  which 
cost  him  (luiie  a  sum  of  money,  was  Ijroken 
open  with  the  hammer,  and  (juite  a  lot  of  ex- 
pensive licpiors  were  likewise  fouml  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  governors  of  two  great  States  honored 
us  with  their  presence  at  the  Ohio  conven- 
tion. Now,  friends,  this  means  something. 
A  few  years  ago  our  politicians,  most  of 
them,  were  afraid  to  come  out  in  the  open 
for  the  Anti-saloon  League.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  churches  discussed  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  do,  to  open  their  doors  to 
our  people.  Governor  Harris  gave  a  brief 
but  most  emphatic  indorsement  of  our  \york; 
and  Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  gave  us  a 
speech  that  is  going  to  be  scattered  by  print- 
ed copies  all  over  the  United  States,  I  hope. 
He  told  us  something  of  the  battles  he  had 
Ijeen  forccil  to  tight  to  accomplish  what  has 
been  done  in  Indiana.  When  he  first  com- 
menced law  enforcement  one  of  the  million- 
aire brewers — a  man  who  stands  high  in  pol- 
itics, and  has  his  constituents  all  over  the 
State,  came  to  him  and  said, "  Governor  Han- 
ly, you  must  not  push  this  thing  as  you  have 
been  doing." 

Governor  Hanly  x'eplied,"  And  who  are 
yon,  sir,  that  presumes  to  dictate  what  the 
chosen  executive  of  the  great  State  of  Indi- 
ana shall  or  shall  not  do?" 

The  brewer  replied  as  he  rapped  with  his 
fist  on  the  table,  "Heed  my  words,  or  I 
will  show  you,  sir,  what  I  can  do  and  what. 
I  will  do." 

I  can  not  remember  Mr.  Hanly' s  reply, 
but  it  was  something  to  the  eft'ect  that  they 
would  have  to  get  the  Governor  out  of  the 
way  in  some  way  or  other  before  the  thing 
the  millionaire  threatened  could  come  to  pass. 
After  the  conference  was  over,  Mr.  Hanly 
mentioned  it  to  his  wife.  She  said  she  fear- 
ed he  had  been  unwise  to  defy  the  power  of 
a  man  so  well  intrenched  as  this  brewer  was. 
Several  of  his  political  friends  felt  the  same 
way.  Well,  Governor  Hanly  said  he  never 
realized,  until  eighteen  months  had  passed, 
how  many  obstacles  this  brewer  and  his  le- 
gions could  bring  to  bear.  Again  and  again, 
he  said,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  Satan 
himself  was  leagued  with  those  fellows,  or 
else  they  never  could  have  studied  up  with' 
so  much  Satanic  ingenuity  schemes  to  sui> 
vert  the  laws  and  to  mislead  good  and  well- 
meaning  people.  But  with  God's  help  he 
triumphed.  He  said,  fuithermore,  that  he  had 
recently  visited  fourteen  States,  and  he  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  I'um  power  has  been 
ruling  and  is  ruling  in  those  fouileen  Statea 
very  much  as  it  was  in  Indiana.  You  see 
there  are  "bosses"  in  other  cities  than  Cin- 
cinnati. 

When  Governor  Hanly  undertook  to  put 
on  the  lid,  the  mayors  of  fourteen  large  cit- 
ies in  Indiana  told  him  it  could  not  be  done.. 
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They  said  their  policemen  would  not  enforce 
the  law,  as  they  thought  it  not  best.  He  told 
those  mayors  to  go  back  to  their  respective 
cities  anci  tell  the  policemen  that  the  laws 
7)1  Nst  be  enforced  or  they  would  have  a  new 
set  of  police  throughout.  As  a  consequence, 
in  a  very  short  time  those  fourteen  large 
cities  were  aljs(jlutely  without  any  police 
protection.  New  policemen  were  put  in 
their  places  who  would  and  did  enforce  the 
law.  I  wish,  friends,  you  could  have  heard 
the  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  and  stamp- 
ing of  feet  while  that  great  audience  of  sev- 
eral thousand  cheered  and  encored  Governor 
Hanly  and  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Bythe  way,  there  were  between  one  and 
two' thousand  delegates  present  at  that  Ohio 
meeting.  County  local  option  is  what  we 
are  going  to  work  for  next;  and  when  the 
matter  came  out  in  the  papers  it  was  one  of 
my  happy  surprises  to  see  some  of  the  papers 
that  have  been  severely  criticising  and  ob- 
jecting to  the  work  of  our  league  come  for- 
ward and  strongly  indorse  county  local  op- 
tion. The  Ohio  State  Journal  is  one  of  these 
Columbus  papers.     This  is  what  they  say: 

If  there  is  any  subject  upon  which  home  rule  should 
be  recognized  as  the  governmental  idea,  it  is  where 
the  home  shall  say  for  itself  whether  it  wants  the  sa- 
loon by  its  side  or  not. 

We  are  in  favor  of  that  issue.  We  believe  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  for  the  conflict,  and  what  this  paper  can 
do  to  help  them  to  a  signal  victory,  it  will  do. 

I  can  not  take  space  even  to  mention  the 
great  men  and  women  who  addressed  us  at 
that  convention.  Miss  Lillian  Burt  in  par- 
ticular carried  us  all  by  storm  by  her  eloquent 
and  almost  girlish  enthusiasm. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  papers  about  the  food  value  of 
beer  (  "liquid  food  "  as  it  is  called)  that  Pro- 
fessor Higley  gave  us  a  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  ijought  a  glass  of  beer  for  five 
cents,  and  analyzed  it.  It  did  contain  some 
food,  it  is  true,  but  so  little  that  a  man  would 
have  to  drink  about  180  glasses  of  it  to  get 
the  quantity  of  nourishmenc  he  would  find 
in  five  cents'  worth  of  Hour.  The  professor 
held  up  before  the  audience  the  amount  of 
nutriment  in  dry  form  to  be  found  in  a  glass 
of  beer;  then  he  held  up  two  beautiful  loaves 
of  In'ead  that  were  both  made  frcjm  five 
cents'  worth  of  Hour.  The  Hour  cost  the 
same  as  the  glass  of  beer.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  value  of  moderate 
drinking,  giving  to  invalids  a  little  beer  ev- 
ery day  as  a  tonic,  etc.  In  order  to  test  this 
part  of  it,  a  large  number  of  puppies  were 
selected,  and  half  of  them  fetl  on  good 
nourishing  food.  The  rest  of  the  puppies 
hatl  more  or  less  beer  put  in  their  daily  ra- 
tions, commencing  with  a  very  little,  and 
finally  giving  them  about  all  they  could 
stand.  Well,  none  of  the  puppies  that  had 
afiy  beer  ichatever  in  their  rations  did  any 
thing  like  as  well  as  the  "total  abstainers." 
The  beer-fed  puppies,  in  fact,  lacked  vitality; 
they  could  not  get  up  even  a  respectable 
bark — they  just  growled  and  grumbled  their 
discontent.  Some  years  ago  somebody  said 
that  a  little  beer  mixed  with  bee-feed  would 
greatly   stimulate   the    bees   when    you   are 


building  up  colonies  in  spring  l)y  stinuilative 
feeding:  but  as  the  matter  was  dropped,  I 
think  the  experiment  never  proved  to  be  a 
great  suc(^ess. 

Now,  the  most  of  owv  speakers  were  gi-eat 
scholars  and  eminent  orators;  in  fact,  we 
had  a  collection  of  some  of  the  best  intellects 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  aft'ords— men  of  edu- 
cation and  great  ability  in  their  respective 
lines.  But  one  of  my  happy  surprises  came 
when  the  mayor  of  London,  Madison  Co., 
came  on  the  platform.  London  is  a  town  of 
about  3000  inhabitants,  al)out  30  miles  south- 
west of  Columbus.  As  it  had  until  recently 
23  saloons,  it  has  been  a  landmark  for  crime 
and  outlawry  of  every  description:  in  fact,  it 
has  been  a  regular  rendezvous  for  gamblers 
for  years  past.  The  saloon  element  general- 
ly elected  the  mayor,  and  they  always  chose 
one  that  could  be  "manipulated"  according 
to  their  notions  and  ideas.  Through  some 
ovei'sight  or  mishap  they  got  in  Mr.  A.  T. 
Cordray  as  mayor  aljout  a  year  ago.  Now, 
this  man  is  not  very  nuich  of  a  scholar,  as  I 
took  it,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  he  was  not 
at  the  time  he  was  elected.  He  was  not  par- 
ticularly a  temperance  man,  and,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, not  a  professing  Christian.  He  had, 
however,  thank  God,  a  keen  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Soon  after  he  became  mayor  a 
man  in  town  got  drunk  and  pounded  his 
wife.  When  sober  he  was  a  good  law-abid- 
ing honest  man — a  good  husband  and  a  good 
neighbor:  but  when  drunk  he  invariably  ])e- 
gan  to  pound  his  wife  and  children.  On  this 
occasion  he  came  home,  knocked  his  wife 
down,  then  put  his  great  brawny  knees  on 
her  chest  and  Ijegau  pounding  her  in  the 
face.  She  was  a  weak  woman,  and  disposed 
to  consumption.  He  pounded  her  face  until 
it  was  unrecognizable,  and  he  jammed  her 
head  against  the  Hoor  until  the  scalp  was 
loose  on  the  back  side.  I  might  mention,  in- 
cidentally, that,  a  month  or  two  after  this 
event,  there  was  an  addition  to  their  family. 
Now,  after  the  mayor  had  taken  this  man 
into  custody  he  went  around  to  those  23  sa- 
loons and  told  the  proprietors  they  must  not 
sell  that  man  any  more  drink,  explaining 
why:  but  he  said  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  hatl 
good  reason  to  telieve  that  every  one  of 
those  saloon-keepers  would  sell  that  man.  or 
any  man,  drink  as  long  as  he  had  a  nickel 
to  pay  for  it;  and  from  that  time  to  this  he 
vowed  war  on  the  saloon  business. 

In  that  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  besides 
the  mayor  quite  a  police  force  was  needed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  could  not  get  his 
policemen  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  sa- 
loon-keepei's,  and  so  he  went  around  with 
them  and  showed  them  how.  His  wife  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  getting  any  sleep  at 
all,  except  in  the  day  time.  He  said  he  was 
quite  willing  to  work  nights  and  sleep  days 
for  the  sake  of  making  it  "hot"  for  the  sa- 
loon-keepers. Well,  he  passed  and  enforced 
an  ordinance  compelling  them  to  shut  up  at 
10  o'clock  at  night  and  Sundays.  He  made 
them  pull  down  their  screens.  He  passed  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  of  mvisic  in  sa- 
loons as  a  means  of  drawing   custom.     He 
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took  away  their  tables,  and  tried  to  take 
away  their  chairs;  but  the  '■chair  business" 
seemed  to  be  too  much,  and  he  cov;ld  not 
make  it  go.  Of  course,  the  good  people  of 
the  town  helped  him.  The  town  had  been  a 
great  headquarters  for  gamblers;  and  the 
farming  community  about,  lost  much  of  its 
earnings,  as  what  "did  not  go  into  saloons 
went  to  the  gamblers.  Sometimes  whole 
farms  were  lost  and  gained  in  a  single  night. 
This  town  has  every  so  often  what  they  call 
a  "sales  day,"  when  cattle  and  horses  are 
sold  at  auction.  A  big  crowd  congregates, 
and  they  generally  have  a  "high  old  time" 
on  such  days.  One  sales  day,  while  the  sa- 
loon-keepers were  reaping  a  rich  harvest,  it 
came  near  closing  time.  A  delegation  visit- 
ed the  mayor  and  offered  him  $50  if  he  would 
let  them  remain  open  till  11  o'clock  instead 
of  10.  Of  course,  he  drew  back  on  his  dig- 
nity at  this,  but  the  spokesman  explained 
that  the  $50  he  had  in  his  hand  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town.  They  could  build  ' '  side- 
walks,"  etc.  The  mayor  replied,  "  Gentle- 
men, if  you  were  to  give  me  §50  a  minute 
yovi  could  not  stay  open  one  minute  more 
after  the  clock  strikes  ten.  Go  back,  and 
prepare  to  shut  up  promptly  or  I  will  have 
you  arrested  and  fined,  every  one  of  you. 
God  knows  I  would  have  you  shut  up  all  day 
long  and  for  ever  if  I  could  have  my  way 
about  it." 

Now,  this  mayor  aroused  more  enthusiasm, 
more  cheers,  clapping  of  hands,  and  more 
amens  than  any  great  orator  who  spoke  dur- 
ing the  whole  session.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  beautiful  but  encouraging  verse,  I.  Cor. 
1 : 27,  "God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty."  I 
was  on  the  platform  not  far  from  the  speak- 
er, and  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  bid  him  Godspeed,  and  to  tell 
him  I  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  thus  to  consecrate  his  life  to 
the  work  he  was  doing.  But  I  did  not  say 
it.  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  him. 
The  audience  climbed  on  the  platform  in  a 
body,  and  they  pressed  on  him  from  all  sides. 
I  heard  one  man  say  to  him, "How  much 
money  will  it  cost  us  to  have  you  come  and 
talk  to  our  people?  Give  us  just  the  talk 
you  have  given  here." 

The  mayor  replied,  laughingly,  "Why, 
friends.  I  do  not  know  how  our  town  can 
spare  me  for  a  day;  and  I  could  not  give  my 
talk  over  again  to  save  my  life.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  have  said.  It  was  mostly  in 
answer  to  your  questions." 

Now,  friends,  there  is  a  great  moral  right 
here.  A  lot  of  mayors  and  other  officials 
have  the  foolish  notion  in  their  heads  that  it 
will  not  do  to  enforce  our  laws — they  would 
become  unpopular,  etc.  I  think  this  kind  of 
suggestion  comes  from  Satan.  It  is  just  the 
other  way.  Look  about  you  and  notice  the 
men  who  have  arisen  suddenly  just  because 
they  obeyed  the  voice  of  God  rather  than  the 
suggestions  of  the  evil  one. 

Just  one  thing  more  before  I  close,  about 


the  mayor  of  London.  This  man  Cordray 
has  a  peculiar  gift.  He  perpetrated  some  of 
his  hugest  jokes  when  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  he  had  got  off  any  joke  at  all.  He 
stared  at  us  with  open  mouth  as  if  he  were 
puzzled  to  kaow  what  we  were  laughing  at. 
His  very  attitude  and  demeanor  made  that 
great  audience  cheer  again  and  again;  and 
the  next  sentence  after  he  had  the  audience 
still  so  he  could  say  a  word,  generally  prov- 
ed to  be  a  huger  joke  still;  and  yet  his  face 
hardly  softened  into  a  smile.  He  is  one  of 
God's  great  men,  and  does  not  seem  to  know 
it.  May  his  honest,  earnest,  boyish  simplic- 
ity never  be  spoiled  by  the  applause  and 
praises  of  men. 

The  23  saloons  in  London  are  now  reduced 
to  17.  He  gave,  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  intemperate  men  will  use  their  wits 
to  get  drink,  the  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  his  town:  A  certain  man  had  ex- 
hausted his  credit,  and  bartered  all  he  could 
lay  hold  of.  Then  he  went  to  a  neighbor's  of 
his  and  said  that  one  of  his  hens  had  just  com- 
menced sitting,  but  he  had  no  eggs  to  put 
under  her.  Would  the  neighbor  kindly  loan 
him  a  setting  of  eggs?  After  he  got  the  eggs 
he  went  and  traded  them  for  whisky. 

Joseph  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Sun- 
day-school Association,  sometimes  known  as 
"Timothy  Standby,"  gave  us  a  talk  about 
Sunday-schools  and  temperance.  In  that 
talk  he  said: 

"  How  many  people  in  this  building  consider  them- 
selves members  of  some  Sunday-school?  Stand  up." 
(Practically  all  arose.) 

"The  Sunday-school  stands  behind  the  Anti-saloon 
League.  The  greatest  temperance  organization  in 
the  world  is  the  Sunday-school.  I  stand  before  you 
as  the  training-master  of  the  Anti-saloon  League  of 
the  future.  I  have  had  a  vision.  I  had  a  vision  of  the 
day  when  the  Sunday-schools  will  pass  out  to  Ohio 
300.000  boys  who  have  been  taught  in  our  Sunday- 
schools,  not  only  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  but 
also  the  right  use  of  the  ballot  against  all  the  foes  of 
the  people.  God  being  my  helper,  if  I  am  spared  to 
serve  ten  years  longer  I  intend  to  pass  along  to  the 
commonwealth,  ten  years  from  to-day,  300,000  boys 
who  will  vote  right." 

THE   NATIONAL    CONVENTION    AT    ST.  LOUIS. 

When  I  first  got  off  the  train  at  the  great 
union  station  in  St.  Louis  I  could  noi  find 
anybody  who  knew  where  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  was  located.  It  was  almost 
time  for  the  first  address,  and  I  was  very 
anxious.  I  thought  if  I  could  hnd  a  corner 
drugstore  I  could  surely  get  some  directions; 
but  every  corner  in  that  city  seemed  to  be 
occupied  by  a  saloon,  and  every  man  on  the 
street  seemed  to  be  a  saloon  frequenter.  I 
hope  St.  Louis  will  forgive  me,  for  it  may 
be  there  are  more  saloons  around  that  great 
station  than  anywhere  else.  I  hope  so.  But 
nobody — not  even  a  policeman — could  tell 
me  where  the  church  was,  and  so  I  asked 
the  street-car  conductors.  They  looked  a 
little  ashamed  of  it  when  they  had  to  confess 
that  they  did  not  know  where  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  was.  Neither  could  any- 
body on  the  car  tell.  In  despair  I  did  find  a 
drugstore,  and  the  obliging  manager  told  me 
it  was  something  over  a  mile  away.  But  he 
wrote  4100  Olive  St.  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
told  me  to  hunt  up  a  conductor  on  a  certain 
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car,  and  he  would  get  me  near  there.  If  I 
did  not  find  a  Christian  man  on  the  street 
or  in  the  cars  I  did  find  one,  thank  God,  in 
one  of  the  drugstores. 

While  in  session  at  St.  Louis  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  telegram  from  Oklahoma, 
telling  of  a  great  vii-tory.  In  fact,  we  had 
encouraging  telegrams  from  several  localities 
during  our  meeting.  The  State  of  Iowa 
could  not  do  any  better  than  to  send  a  wo- 
man delegate,  and  I  guess  they  were  right 
about  it:  for  I  doubt  if  any  man  in  that  whole 
great  State  could  have  done  any  better  than 
this  Miss  Harriet  E.  Yeater,  a  young  lady 
less  than  25  years  of  age. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  of  Kentucky,  has  been 
called  the  Henry  Clay  of  modern  times.  It 
was  largely  through  hisefforts  that  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  have  lieen 
made  almost  dry.  Yes.  the  region  where 
'•Kentucky  whisky "  has  been  so  famous  is 
now  all  tlry  except  a  few  counties.  In  fact, 
it  is  getting  to  be  so  unsafe  for  the  railroad 
and  express  companies  to  deliver  liquors  any- 
where in  Kentucky  that  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  the  Illinois  Central  have  just 
asked  Dr.  Yonng  to  look  over  their  list  of 
dry  towns  and  cities  and  correct  it  for  them, 
and  also  to  add  any  towns  or  cities  that  he 
knows  of  where  prohiljition  reigns  that  is  not 
on  their  list.  I  mention  this  as  an  evidence 
of  wonderful  progress,  or  I  might  say  of  a 
grand  awakening,  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
and  express  companies. 

Ihe  brother  who  gave  us  a  talk  on  Georgia 
hung  a  map  up  before  the  audience,  showing 
the  dry  counties  white  and  the  wet  ones 
black.  Several  lilack  spots  had  been  cleared 
off  during  the  past  year:  "'and,"  said  he, 
"friends,  we  are  still  at  it.  We  are  growing 
better  and  better  every  day.  Yes,  thank 
God  we  are  growing  whiter  and  whiter  ev- 
ery day." 

Now.  friends,  wherever  this  journal  goes, 
how  is  it  with  you?  Are^o.^  growing  better 
and  Ijetter  every  day?  and  is  your  city, 
county,  or  town  getting  "whiter"'  and 
"wAtVer"  every  day? 

Rev.  Mr.  Folk,  brother  of  Governor  Folk 
of  Missouri,  told  us  that  Tennessee  is  almost 
dry — in  fact,  all  but  eleven  cities,  and  these 
cities  will  sooti  be  made  "white "  through 
God's  providence,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
Anti-saloon  League. 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  of  juvenile-court 
fame,  from  Denvei',  Col.,  was  one  of  the  great 
speakers  of  the  occasion.  He  was  not  a  great 
orator,  but  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  the  boys  is  where  the  "great"  comes  in. 
Like  the  mayor  of  London,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  he  was  not  particularly  a  temperance 
man,  nor  perhaps  prominent  as  a  Christian 
worker,  until  he  began  to  discover  the  injus- 
tice that  is  being  done  to  childhood,  especial- 
ly in  our  large  cities.  I  will  give  two  inci- 
dents: 

One  morning  a  mother  came  to  his  office 
in  behalf  of  a  little  boy  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed with  a  crowd  of  other  l)oys  for  drunken- 
ness. The  mother  said,  "judge  Lindsey. 
you  may  not  think  it  possible,  but  this  boj^ 


has  been  kneeling  at  my  knee  and  saying  his 
little  prayei's  every  night  right  along.  I  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  be  coukl  do  any 
thing  wrong  deliberately,  and  especially  a 
wrong  like  this." 

The  judge  promised  to  investigate.  He 
gained  the  lioy's  confidence,  and  the  boy  told 
him  the  whole  story.  A  neighbor's  boy  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  certain  saloon 
to  bring  l^eer  in  a  little  pail  for  his  father. 
As  this  boy  was  a  constant  visitor,  the  saloon- 
keeper, without  hesitation,  gave  him  a  Ixittle 
of  whisky  when  he  laid  down  the  price  of 
it.  The  iwy  took  the  bottle  out  back  of  the 
schoolhouse  to  a  lot  of  other  boys,  and  dared 
them  to  take  a  taste  of  it.  How  many  young 
l)oys  are  there  who  would  not  hesitate  when 
"dared"  Iiv  the  other  boys?  The  conse- 
(iuence  was,  they  took  a  drink  all  around, 
and  then  took  some  more  Finally  a  ])olice- 
man  arrested  the  whole  gang  and  shut  them 
up  for  drunkenne.ss.  Judge  Lindsej-  remon- 
strated with  the  father  of  the  boy  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  .sending  him  to  a  saloon; 
but  the  father  insisted  that  it  was  his  right, 
saying  that,  when  he  came  home  tired  out.  a 
drink  of  beer  "rested"  him  better  than  any 
thing  else.  The  judge  made  investigation  to 
see  if  there  was  no  law  or  ordinance  forbid- 
ding the  sending  of  young  boys  into  saloons 
for  a  pail  of  beer.  He  said  to  that  great  au- 
dience, representing  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union,  "How  many  of  you  have  laws  or 
ordinances  in  your  own  cities  foi'biddingboys 
from  going  into  saloons  for  a  pail  of  beer?  " 
Not  one  replied.     He  went  on: 

"I  venture  to  say  the  city  of  Denver  has 
the  only  law  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States: 
and  it  did  not  have  that  until  I  brought  it 
about.  The  saloon-keeper  and  the  father 
who  sent  that  l)oy  to  the  saloon  were  the  ones 
to  be  arrested,  and  not  the  c-omparatively  in- 
nocent boy,"  said  the  judge.  The  second 
incident  was  something  as  follows: 

One  morning  one  of  the  Denver  papers 
came  out  with  l)ig  headlines  reading,  "A  Boy 
Bandit."  nai'rating  how  a  boy  in  his  teens 
had  held  up  and  robbed  a  man.  The  judge 
dropped  his  work,  went  down  to  the  prison, 
and  found  the  boy  handcuft'ed.  He  was  a 
fiaxen-haired  boy  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old:  and  instead  of  being  a  tough.  e(iual 
to  the  task  of  holding  up  a  full-grown  man, 
he  looked  like  a  boy  w^ho  would  not  hai'm 
any  one.  His  name  was  Christopher.  The 
judge  could  not  get  him  to  talk  until  he  had  sat 
down  and  urged  him  and  won  his  confidence. 
The  boy  supposed  that,  of  course,  the  judge 
came  there  to  get  him  sent  to  the  penitenti- 
ary or  something  of  that  sort.  The  boyish 
story  was  something  like  this:  He  and  some 
other  boys  were  having  fun,  as  boys  do, 
when  a  couple  of  men  came  along  through  a 
deserted  alley,  so  fi^ll  of  drink  they  could 
hardly  stand  up.  This  boy  Christopher  had 
a  piece  of  broom-handle  in  his  hand:  and 
while  one  of  the  men  was  staggering.  Chris- 
topher put  this  broom-handle  between  the 
man's  legs  in  such  a  way  as  to  trip  him  up, 
and  over  he  went.  He  was  in  just  the  right 
stage  of  intoxication  to  fall  into  a  drunken 
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sleep,  which  he  did.  While  he  was  asleep 
the  boys  got  into  his  pockets  and  took  what 
little  change  he  had.  That  was  the  whole  of 
it.  Christopher  was  not  a  bad  lx)y  at  all. 
He  was  simply  full  of  mischief,  and  was  not 
old  enough  to  realize  that  he  was  committing 
crime.  So  much  for  the  boy  bandit  of  the 
newspapers.  Christopher  and  the  other  boy 
are  now  among  the  judge's  very  best  friends 
and  helpers.  With  the  assistance  of  his  boys 
in  the  juvenile  court,  Judge  Lindsey  has 
prosecuted  more  saloon-keepers  and  other 
criminals  than  the  police  have  succeeded  in 
roping  in  within  the  past  twenty  years.  You 
have  probably  read  about  the  work,  in  the 
magazines.  The  judge  told  us  aljout  one 
particular  hoy  whom  he  called  "Mickey." 
He  is  captain  of  the  newsboys"  baseball  team 
of  Denver.  Well,  IVIickey's  team  had  been 
winning  all  the  games  for  a  year  past.  One 
day  the  judge  asked  him  how  it  came  about 
that  he  and  his  team  were  making  such  con- 
tinuous victories.    The  boy  replied  as  follows: 

"It's  like  dis.  Judge.  You  see.  half  of  dese 
kids  is  Irish,  antl  de  odder  half  is  Jews:  and 
when  de  Jew  kids  and  us  Irish  kills  git  to- 
gedder,  we  vvhip^  every  ting  dat  comes  down 
de  pike." 

The  judge  said,  in  closing,  "Now,  friends, 
we  want  to  learn  a  lesson  from  Mickey. 
When  the  Anti-saloon  League,  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  and  the  ProhilMtion  party  and  all  other 
temperance  organizations  get  together,  we 
'whips  every  ting  dat  comes  down  de 
pike.'  " 

John  G.  Woolley,  of  the  New  Voice  and  of 
the  Prohibition  party,  gave  us  one  of  his 
grandest  speeches,  and  something  like  5000 
people  turned  out  to  hear  him.  This  address 
was  given  in  one  of  the  great  beautiful  Meth- 
odist churches.  While  I  think  of  it,  St.  Louis 
has  some  of  the  finest  churches  I  ever  saw  in 
the  L'^nited  States:  and  the  first  Presbyterian 
church,  when  I  first  came  to  it,  I  found  to 
be  about  the  finest  and  most  convenient  I 
ever  saw:  in  fact,  it  was  a  revelation  to  me 
of  what  a  church  edifice  can  be.  Woolley 
said  it  rejoiced  his  heart  to  see  the  number 
of  people  who  are  voting  for  good  men  with- 
out voting  for  any  particular  party.  The 
Ohio  Republicans  had  recently  voted  in  a 
Democratic  Governor;  and  things  of  a  like 
nature  are  going  on  all  over  this  land  of  ours. 
He  suggested  that,  while  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  were  looking  for  good  men, 
they  would  do  well  to  glance  occasionally 
over  into  the  Prohibition  party,  and  see 
whether  there  were  not  some  to  be  found 
there  also. 

Of  course,  a  photographer  was  on  hand 
and  got  us  all  out  in  front  of  that  beautiful 
church  to  have  our  pictures  taken.  While 
arranging  things  and  the  people,  he  asked 
Woolley  if  he  could  not  look  a  little  pleasant- 
er.  Woolley  replied  that  he  "did  not  know 
how  he  could  consisienthj,  because  he  was  a 
Prohibitionist.'''  By  the  way,  some  of  my 
friends  keep  throwing  it  up  to  me  every  lit- 
tle while  that  I  am  not  voting  as  I  pray. 
Why.  my  good  brothers  and  sisters,  I  rejoice 
that  I  stand  so  close  to  Bro.  Woolley,  or  he 


stands  so  chjse  to  me  (I  really  do  not  know 
which),  that  we  can  almost  walk  together 
and  vote  together  on  every  matter  that  comes 
up.     God  bless  Bro.  Woolley. 

At  one  point  in  our  program  one  of  the 
great  speakers  failed.  Dr.  Howard  Russell 
was  kind  enough  to  mention  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  a  great  and  good  brother  from  away 
down  in  Maine,  who  had  in  a  quiet  way 
helped  the  cause  of  temperance  perhaps  al- 
most as  uuich  as  any  other  man  in  that  re- 
gion. He  had  done  it  by  furnishing  funds  to 
help  things  along,  when  that  seemed  to  be 
the  great  thing  lacking.  Dr.  Russell  then 
made  me  shake  in  my  shoes  by  saying  that, 
after  this  good  brother  had  spoken,  they 
would  like  a  word  or  two  from  your  humble 
servant,  A.  I.  Root,  who  had  helped  the 
Anti-saloon  League  from  its  birth  up  to  its 
present  proportions,  in  a  like  manner.  The 
thought  of  standing  on  the  platform  before  a 
convention  of  the  educated  D.  D.'s  and 
LL.D.'s  and  the  great  orators  together  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  made  the  cold 
chills  run  down  my  back  for  a  while:  but  I 
prayed  God  to  help  me  to  say  something 
that  would  help  the  work  along:  and  if  any- 
body should  care  to  know  just  what  V  did 
say  I  will  try  to  write  it  out  some  future 
time  for  these  columns. 

I  hope  most  of  you  have  heai'd  Dr.  Chap- 
man, or  "Old  Father  Eloquent,"  as  he  is  oft- 
en called,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  If  you  have 
not  heai'd  him,  you  are  likely  to  hear  him 
soon  in  connection  with  his  great  temperance 
speech  called  the  "Stainless  Flag."  He  gave 
it  first  at  our  Ohio  convention,  and  then 
again  at  the  St.  Louis  convention;  and  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  second  "declaration  of  in- 
dependence," and  perhaps  not  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  one  we  read  over  so  rever- 
ently and  love  so  much.  It  is  a  declaration 
of  independence  from  the  domination  of  the 
liquor-tralfic.  It  aroused  so  much  enthusi- 
asm that,  as  soon  as  he  closed,  a  man  rose 
up  and  said  that  a  lady  by  his  side  would 
give  $100  to  have  it  printed  and  scattered 
broadcast  provided  her  name  was  not  men- 
tioned. Similar  amounts  followed  rapidly. 
Well,  I  was  feeling  just  as  the  lady  did,  and 
I  finally  got  up  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  I 
would  furnish  a  large  numl^er  of  the  pam- 
phlets if  they  would  let  us  print  them  on  our 
new  large  printing  press  just  installed.  I 
intended  to  give  about  the  same  amount  that 
the  lady  did — $100;  but  under  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  I  somewhat  recklessly  made 
a  blunder  in  my  figures.  I  said  I  would 
print  one  hundred  t/iousand  if  the  Anti-sa- 
loon League  of  America  would  see  to  it  that 
they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
would  read  them.  Well,  this  proposition  or 
donation  was  received  with  such  bursts  of 
enthusiasm  that  I  began  to  think  that  may  be 
I  had  "put  my  foot  in  it,"  and  I  meditated 
correcting  the  matter;  but  just  then  Howard 
Russell  got  up  and  said,  "  Friends,  I  am  afraid 
we  do  not  all  realize  the  magnitude  of  Bro. 
Root's  olTer.  Why,  it  really  means  some- 
thing like  $1000." 
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The  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  aniens  and 
the  shouts  were  then  even  still  greater:  and 
when  I  thought  of  checking  all  tliat  enthusi- 
asm liy  telling  them  that  1  meant  only  foi 
thousand  instead  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
my  courage  failed  me.  After  I  arriveil  home 
I  told  the  boys  the  predicament  I  was  in; 
but  they  just  laughed  at  me,  and  said  they 
would  help  me  out.  Mr.  Calvert  suggested 
that  30,000  of  the  100,000  could  be  furnished 
l^y  printing  the  speech  in  Gleanings;  and 
then  I  thanked  God  to  realize  that  it  is  real- 
ly in  our  power  to  put  such  a  paper  into  the 
homes  of  80,000  people  where  it  will  be  pret- 
ty sure  to  be  read  more  or  less.  Howard 
Russell  made  a  further  motion  that,  when 
we  got  enough  copies  of  the  Stainless  Flag 
printed,  the  United  States  shall  appoint  a 
certain  Sunday  for  temperance,  and  call  it 
"Stainless  Flag"  Sunday.  The  pastor  of 
every  church  shall  be  desired  to  read  over 
the  speech  carefully,  present  it  to  his  people, 
then  have  the  ushers  hand  a  copy  of  the 
speech  to  every  one  in  the  audience  as  the 
congregation  passes  out.  The  sum  of  $3500 
was  raised  for  this  purpose  in  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  there  is  very  little  douljt 
that  the  money  to  furnish  half  a  million 
copies  could  be  raised  without  any  trouble. 
I  will  not  tell  you  any  thing  al)out  that  speech 
now;  but  when  you  get  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  Stainless  Flag,  go  over  it  thorough- 
ly and  carefully  "Stainless  Flag"  Sunday 
will  probably  be  the  Sunday  pi-eceding  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1907.  And,  dear  lirothers 
and  sisters,  it  looks  now  as  if  the  time  were 
near  at  hand  when  the  stai'S  and  stripes  that 
float  over  our  heads  in  this  great  repv:blic 
shall  indeed  be  a  "stainless  flag,"  unstained 
by  any  direct  or  indirect  complicity  with  the 
liquor-traffic. 

Before  closing  I  feel  that  I  must  express 
my  thanks  to  our  excellent  presiding  officer. 
Bishop  G.  M.  Matthews,  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren Church  of  Chicago.  Bishop  Matthews  is 
one  of  the  kindest,  most  genial,  and  most 
Christlike  or  Christianlike  men  I  have  ever 
met  in  my  life.  He  taught  us  one  thing  that 
I  think  would  be  a  benefit  at  our  bee-keep- 
ers' conventions.  With  that  great  audience 
of  men  whose  time  was  exceedingly  valuable 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  no  time 
be  wasted.  One  of  his  short  cuts  to  save 
time  was  to  get  rid  of  things  that  came  up, 
with  as  little  red  tape  and  parliamentary 
machinery  as  possible.  For  instance,  some 
brother  would  make  a  suggestion,  and  he 
would  add,  just  the  instant  the  lirother  sat 
down,  "Friends,  can  we  not  all  agree  to 
this  so  as  to  get  on  with  our  regular  busi- 
ness?" and  if  the  response  was  agreed  to,  we 
pushed  right  on  to  something  else.  In  this 
way  a  great  number  of  things  that  might 
have  provoked  a  long  discussion  were  push- 
ed along  out  of  the  way,  and  everybody  was 
just  as  well  off,  or  perhaps  better.  He  con- 
stantly impressed  on  every  one  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  through,  and  giving  each 
delegate  from  the  various  States  a  chance  to 
make  a  report  of  ten  minutes. 


BUDDING    APPLE-TREES. 

Years  ago  an  aged  bee-keeper  who  was  a 
lover  of  apples  showed  me  liow  to  l)ud  ap- 
ple-trees. I  had  almost  forgotten  alxxit  it 
till  last  August,  while  on  a  visit  to  our  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  where  they  showed  me 
a  new  early  apple.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
and  somewhat  resemliled  the  Red  Astrakhan, 
although  not  nearly  as  tart.  But  I  decided 
at  the  time  that  it  was  the  "very  nicest  ap- 
ple I  ever  tasted  in  my  life."  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  me  say  that  before.  But  this  for 
the  time  being  seemed  to  eclipse  all  others. 
I  was  told  that  no  trees  are  yet  for  sale  liy 
the  nurserymen;  but  I  was  permitted  to  cut 
off  a  little  twig  of  the  young  tree.  It  had 
just  commenced  liearing,  if  I  am  correct.  I 
took  that  twig  home  and  went  to  some  trees 
in  our  dooryard  and  proceeded  much  in  the 
usual  way  of  budding  peach-trees.  I  made  a 
T-shaped  cut  (or,  rather,  two  cuts)  on  a 
thrifty  twig  or  limb,  raised  up  the  corners 
in  the  usual  way.  then  with  a  very  thin- 
liladed  knife  took  a  slice  from  my  choice 
twig  so  as  to  cut  out  a  leaf-bud,  taking  a  lit- 
tle of  the  wood  right  under  the  bud  as  well 
as  the  bark.  This  bud  was  then  pushed  un- 
der the  corners  of  the  liark  where  I  made  the 
two  cuts  and  the  top  cut  off  sciuarely.  Then 
I  tied  it  up  with  woolen  yarn,  as  that  is  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  else  liecaiise  it  will  stretch 
if  you  should  forget  to  take  it  off  at  the  prop- 
ertime.  I  set  three  buds  in  this  way;  and 
as  I  soon  left  home  the  matter  was  forgotten 
till  to-day,  Dec.  1,  when  I  went  out  and  took 
oft'  the  woolen  yarn,  and  found  every  bud 
had  taken  perfectly;  the  wound  had  healed 
up  well  and  sound,  and  I  have  the  promise 
of  this  new  fruit  a  good  deal  sooner  than  if 
I  had  purchased  trees  at  the  nursery. 

Now,  there  is  one  feature  about  this  man- 
ner of  budding  that  greatly  pleases  me. 
Whenever  you  find  an  apple-tree  that  bears 
apples  that' suit  you,  especially  early  apples, 
at  just  the  time  when  apples  are  ripe,  do  the 
budding.  You  do  not  have  to  have  any  wax, 
nor  any  tools,  except  a  sharp-bladed  pen- 
knife and  a  little  woolen  yarn.  The  bark  of 
an  early  apple-tree  will  always  raise  nicely 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  I  hope  our  friends  at  the  experiment 
station  will  be  able  to  give  me  the  name  of 
this  beautiful  new  apple  when  they  see  what 
I  have  written  about  it. 


SUCCESSFUL  MUSHROOM-GROWING. 

Frit-nd  Root:— On  vane  ^th'i  you  ask  about  succes.s- 
ful  mushroom  raising.  This  locality  is  about  20  miles 
from  Phihidelpcia,  and  one  of  the  most  succeesful  dis- 
tricts for  mushroom-trrowintr  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
land  beinyr  used  for  dairy  farms  has  been  heavily  ma- 
nured, and  seems  to  be  adapted  to  mushroom  and  ear- 
nation  Krowingr.  There  are  within  five  miles  of  my 
home  probably  thirty  mushroom-houses,  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  ^rowinK  of  mushrooms,  and  holdins? 
from  five  to  twenty-live  carloads  of  manure  each. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  raise  them  in  small 
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■buildings,  and  in  the  cellars  under  iheir  residences. 
One  man  in  the  neighborhood  has  been  in  the  business 
four  or  five  years,  and  has  not  yet  had  a  poor  season. 
From  the  first  house  he  tilled  this  fall,  holding  six 
carloads  of  manure,  he  cut  350  lbs.  in  three  days  and 
received  80  cts.  per  pound  for  them.  All  the  houses 
are  built  above  ground. 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  about  40,000  carnation 
plants  in  his  hothouses  at  present.  Some  of  the 
greenhorns  here  have  as  good  success  as  the  experts. 
It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  this  lo- 
cality. H.  P.  Fatjcett. 

Brandy  wine  Summit,  Pa..  Nov.  26. 

Friend  F.,  we  are  all  exceedingly  glad  to 
learn  that  mushroom-growing  is  a  success, 
at  least  in  some  places,  after  all;  and  one  of 
the  encouraging  things  about  your  report  is 
that  the  greenhorns,  as  you  call  the  novices, 
are  succeeding  al)out  as  well  as  experts.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  you  a  visit  in  the 
near  future,  and  write  the  matter  up  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  following 
high-pressure  gardening. 

J.    W.    DAY,    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    TOMATO- 
BOOK,  AND  WHEKE    HE   LIVES. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  my  de- 
scription of  my  visit  to  friend  Day  when  the 
first  edition  of  the  tomato-book  was  sent  out. 
Daring  the  correspondence  that  was  called 
forth  in  preparing  the  second  edition  of  the 
book  just  out,  friend  Day  sent  us  a  very  nice 
photo  of  his  home  as  it  appears  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  we  submit  it  to  our  readers. 

You  will  notice  that  our  friend  and  his 
good  wife  have  an  eye    for   flowers    and  a 


handsome  dooryard  as  well  as  for  fine  peaches 
and  choice  tomatoes.  The  vines  in  front  of 
the  porch  are  not  connected  directly  with 
the  porch.  In  fact,  some  of  us  know  by  ex- 
perience that  such  heavy  foliage  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  woodwork.  They  are  arranged  on 
a  trellis  several  feet  in  front  of  the  building. 
In  regard  to  the  picture,  friend  Day  sends 
the  following  description  of  it: 

Friend  Root:— My  wife  says  the  vines  on  the  arches 
in  front  of  our  house,  beginning  at  the  left  arch,  are 
variegated  hops  ;  on  the  second  side  are  some  kudzu 
vines;  on  the  third  and  fourth  are  white  moon-vines; 
fifth  and  sixth  arches  are  blue  moon-vines  with  some 
Madeira-vines.    All  these  vines  are  annuals. 

The  two  beds  of  flowers  in  front  of  the  house  are 
round,  and  about  16  ft.  in  diameter.  The  center  set  are 
thre(-  dwarf  cannas  of  different  colors;  around  this  is 
a  band  of  salvias,  then  geraniums,  then  pinks  and 
carnations,  then  a  band  or  circle  of  ageratums;  and 
last,  or  outside,  are  verbenas  of  all  colors.  We  en- 
deavor to  have  the  tallest  flowers  in  the  center,  and 
the  lowest  at  the  outer  edge.  This  exposes  every 
flower,  and  all  these  flowers  are  constantly  blooming 
from  early  spring  till  late  in  fall.  The  tall  trees 
around  the  house  are  black  locust.  We  now  have 
lightning-rods  on  the  house.  The  arches  stand  four 
feet  from  the  porch,  and  are  about  30  inches  across. 
The  lawn  is  mostly  Bermuda  grass. 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss.  J.  W.  Day. 

I  am  glad  to  know  the  kudzu  vines  do  bet- 
ter in  the  South  than  here  in  Ohio.  Our 
readers  may  remember  I  mentioned  this 
some  two  years  ago.  The  plant  grew  so 
rapidly  that  we  called  it  "Jack's  beanstalk." 
In  our  locality  none  of  them  lived  over  win- 
ter, although  they  made  an  astonishing 
growth  during  the  first  summer. 


SOUTHERN   HOME   AND    RESIDEN<  E    oF    ,1.    W.    DAY,   CRYSTAL   SPRINGS,    MISS. 
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YOU  CAN  NOT  BUY  THESE  SPOONS! 

Read  Every  Word  of  This  Advertisement  Carefully 


Illustration  Shows  Sp*ons  One-half  Size. 


For  advertising  purposes  we  have  arranged  to  give  away  absolutely  free  of  cost  to  the  users 
of  Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder,  one  thousand  or  more  sets  of  six  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  Souvenir  Spoons  (full  tea  size)  on  certain  very  easy  conditions. 

These  are  the  same  make  of  spoons  sold  on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds  in  St.  Louis,  at 
$1.00  and  $1.25  each,  and  we  propose  to  make  every  lady  reader  of  ■■  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture" a  present  of  a  full  set  of  six  for  which  thousands  of  visitors  paid  $7.50  on  the  World's 
Fair  Grounds. 

Send  Nt  Money- --Just  Write  a  Let  er  Like  This: 
Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  Co..  Shelbyville.  Ind. 

Please  send  me  the  box  eontaininji-  eight  cans  Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  and  one  set.  six 
(all  different)  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Souvenir  Spoons  as  advertised  in  "  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture."  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  you  12.00  on  receipt  of  the  goods  if  they  are  found  (after  exami- 
nation) to  be  as  advertised. 


Name- 
Town- 


The  Illustration  but  Faintly  Portrays  the  Beauty  of 
the  Spoons. 

The  handle  of  each  spoon  is  embellished  with  the 
head  of  President  Jefferson,  a  French  and  an  Ameri- 
can flag  and  other  cabalistic  designs  commemorative 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

In  the  bowl  of  each  spoon  is  embossed  a  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  principal  exposition  buildings.  Each 
spoon  shows  a  different  building,  viz.:  Electricity, 
Mines  and  Metallurgy.  Liberal  Arts,  Machinery.  Horti- 
cultural and  the  United  States  Government  Buildings. 

The  workmanship  on  these  spoons  and  materials 
used  are  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing silversmiths  in  the  L'nited  States.    . 

The  Historic  Value  of  the  Spoons. 

The  great  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  most 
stupendous  collection  of  the  works  of  modern  man 
and  the  relics  of  his  savage  ancestors  is  a  thing  of  the 
past — the  glories  of  the  Exposition  but  a  memory. 


State 

P.  O.  Box  or  Street  No.. 


Already  your  friends  and  your  children  look  with 
eager  interest  on  every  memento  of  what  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  the  last  of  the  Great  World's  Fairs. 
Recognizing  this,  we  have  purchased  from  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  silversmiths  in  the  world  a 
large  supply  of  the  official  souvenir  spoons  (full  tea 
size)  which  we  propose  to  distribute  (in  sets  of  six) 
absolutely  free  to  the  users  of  Mary  Elizabeth's  Bak- 
ing Powder. 

These  Spoons  are  notfor  Sale  Separately  at  any  Price. 

They  are  obtainable  only  in  connection  with  Mary 
Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder. 

Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  can  not  be  pur- 
chased at  stores;  is  sold  only  direct  from  factory  to 
user,  and  conforms  strictly  to  all  requirements  of  the 
new  Pure-Food  Laws  recently  enacted  by  Congress 

Mary  Elizabeth's  Baking  Powder  is  not  made  by  a 
trust,  but  you  can  put  your  trust  in  this  brand  If 
you  want  a  dependable  powder  this  brand  will  never 
disappoint  you. 


MARY  ELIZABETH'S  BAKING   POWDER   CO.,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 
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PORTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  avpay 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee-escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts. ;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight. 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.  — British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Pi  of.  Cook  in  Ameiican  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  highest  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards.  World's  Fail,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  witho^  tbem  even  if  they  CQst  five 
five  dollars  apiece.— W.-lKith-S'asmussen,  Irraepen- 
dance,  Cal. 

They  are  absolu^ly  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  ma^e  since  using  them.— John  S.  Reese, 
Winchester,  Ky. 

They  are  one  of  tV^e  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  tvery  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul-biood  In- 
spector, Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing^r  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apiary  when  the  surplus  noney  islEaken  off  with 
thppi.  They  are  simply  perfect. — W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE   ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  and  stacking  seven  er  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  so 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
hi  former  years  —G  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  begari^^ising  the  Porter  bee- 
escape- — Ed.  Bertrand,  EditorRevue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  b<  e-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  contained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  deserved,  who  cares? — 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  expel- 
ling bees  from  supers.— G.  J.  Flansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter  — W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Indi^ 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere  1 


R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer 
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A  Bee  in  Your  Bonnet! 


Assets 
Over 
One-half 
Million 


Don't  deny  yourself  advantages  of  a  bank 
account  because  your  savings  are  small. 

It  is  the  careful  attention  to  little  things  that  makes  the 
big  things  possible.  This  bank  accepts  savings  depos- 
its in  any  amount  from  $1.00  up,  and  allows  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  compounded  twice  a  year,  j^ 
■  ,^  Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and  manage- 
ment, and  explains  the  advantage  of  our  simple  bank- 
ing-by-mail   system.     Write    for    the.  booklet    to-day. 

^^^  Savings  Deposit  Bank  Company 

Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

A.  T.  Spitzer.  President  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-president 

E.  B.  Spitzek.  Cashier  v 


We  Import 

Teas, 
bffees, 


Olive-  oil. 


We  retell  direct  to  consumer. 
Mail  orders  solicited. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 
Representatives  wanted  everywhere. 


Rio  Vista  Trading  Co. 

670     Main     Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Pla>\ts,    Berrj'  -  crates, 
yiffgi^         arkd  Quart  BasKets 

Special  prices  for  December  and 
Japuary  oi'ders.    .    Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  AultfatHer 
Bx  62,  Minerva,  OHio 


The  New  Food  Law 

Takes  Effect  January  1, 1907 
BEE-KEEPERS,  BEWARE! 


EVEN  that  gathered    from  your  own 
bees  is  not  sure  to  pass  {nspec^on 
if  it  is  near  a   city,  or  honey-dew 
localities,  or  you  feed  your  bees  syrup 
in  the  fall.     T  will  analyze  your  honey 
at  the  following  rates: 

$8.00  for  a  single  sample. 
$5.00  for  two  samples.' 

I  will  also  sell  fine  basswood  and  clover 
mixed,  two  60-pound  cans  to  the  case,  at  9^4  cts. 
per  pound.  My  bottled  honey,  trade-marked 
"  Blossom  Nectar,"  packed  two  dozen  in  a  case  : 

Lart^e  size 2.5c  retail:  ^.30  per  doz. 

Medium  size 15c      "         1.3.5 

Lunch    10c      "  .9.5 

Quantity  price  given  on  application. 

A  written  g-uarantee  and  certificate  of  anal- 
ysis with  every  purchase. 

Wm  A.  Selser 
Philadelphia      ::       Pennsylvania 

8  Vine   Street 
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The  Swarthmore  System 

of  Qiieeri^rearin^ 

IT  IS  HARDLY  necessary  to  go  into  details  deseril)ing  the  Swarthmore  System  of 
Queen-rearing,  as  it    has  been   thoroughly  covered  in  the  bee-journals,  and  fully 
described  in  the  books  listed  below,  each  taking  up  a  special  subject      In  brief, 
this  system  is  the  most  modern,  and  in  many  ways  the  best.      It  is  simple,  and  any 
one  with  a  knowledge   of   bees   can  enter   the  profit  branch  of  queen-rearing  with 
assured  success  by  adopting  the  Swarthmore  methods  and  tools. 


S>vartHinore  Books! 


BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.).— The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroutfhly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjoyable  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  2.)  cts.  postpaid. 

increase;.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.    It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 

•  tain.  Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase"  a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  2.5 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 


SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life.  Price'  postpaid, 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


The  Swarthmore  Queen-rearing  Outfits 

Prices  of  Separate  parts:  ^p^o^^  Prices  of   Complete   Outfits: 

Barholder            $   .10  ^"^.04  Outfit   No.    J -Experimental 

Blank  Bar . '. 05        .04  POSTPAID.  $1.50 

Bottle  Feeder 10        .05  1  Cell-bar.                               1  Holding-frame, 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder • 75       .08  16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages. 

16-hole  Cell-bar 10       .02  

Cage-pocket 25      .09  Outfit  No.  2~Amateur 

Flange-cups,  unwaxed.  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75       .09  POSTPAID    $3  50 

Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100...     1.75        .14  o  r^ii  Ko-o                              i'tt^ij-       * 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75       .14  2  Cell-bars                              1  Holdmg-frame, 

Grafting-needle,  each lo       .01  35  W^ed  Flange  Cups.        18  Transfer- cages. 

Grafting- plug,  each 10       .01  1  Needle,                  1  Cell-stick. 

goSframe'Iach::::::::::::::::::::  :\l    il  outfit  no.  s-Professionai 

Incubating-cage.  each 35        .07  ,          BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS.  $7.50 

Double  Mating-boxes.  complete.$1.00;  10    7.50  2  Blank  bars,                       2  Cell-bars, 

Nursery-cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35       .05  3  Holding-frames,               1  Incubating-cage, 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25       .04  1  Cage- pocket,                     1  Grace  Cell-compressor, 

Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00    '  1  Grafting-plug,              100  Flange  Cups, 

Swarm-box,  lid  only 25  2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages, 

T  Stands,  each 10       .06  1  Bar-holder,                      24  Transfer-cages, 

Transfer-cages 10       .02  1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle,           1  Stick. 

Manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers  in  Bee-keepers*  Supplies. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up— no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economic»Ll  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  3'ou  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


W^ 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN  ^S.^^'- 
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HYDRO-CARBON  LAMP 

3t  ofSe 


.Makps  its  own  gas.  Dis- 
penses with  dirt,  gn-ase,  smuke,  odor.     Safe  as  a 
candle;  100  candle  power.  Agents  wanted;  liberal 
commission. 


OUT  SHIMES 
THEMJALL 


9th  Year  of  Success. 

Get  up  Club  and  receive  special  discount. 

Conforms    to    iusuraiice    uuderwriters' 
rules.     Write  for  catalog. 

SUN  VA«=»OR  LIGHT  CO. 

BOX  111  ,  C*NTON,    OHIO. 
Liceuaeeof  the  Campbell  patent. 


Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 


Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 

Detroit  Tongyeless  Disc  Harrow 


You'll  Save  in  time  — Save  your  horses 
and  save  much  harder  -work  for  yourself, 
if  you'll  simply  write  a  postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a  Detroit  Tongneless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Dor 't  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard'  from  us.  It's 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  withus.  Especially  worth  yourwhile  to 


No  weight  on  the  horses'  necks — no  bruises, 
galls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rough, 
hilly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead   all   the   time,    turniUs;    aud   all.      No 


know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc,     tongue  to  cause  tipping. 

WeAllow  30  Days' Field  Test  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der of  the  a^e  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.     Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi 
nal    Detroit    Tongueless    Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  av^ul  draft  of 
those  old  Tongue  Harrows.     Ours  is 

Ihe  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Market 


This 

is  only 

oneoftLe 

^Great  Special 

'Features  -Truck 

Instead  of  Tongue 


It   rolls    smoothly   evrrvwhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Hcrsts  and  the  Driver. 
We  can't   tell  y  u  the  whole   story  here. 
Dut  we  want  you  to  know 
^  the  whole  truth  about 

?'•         what  a  des'''-able  har- 
row    the    Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  Is. 
The  best  wt.y  for  you 
to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 
self for  a  month  in  your  own  fields. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don't  find  our 
„  Detroit  Tongueless  just 

exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won't  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a  cent  to  try  it 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  you 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow^  work. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to 

say  in  your    order   when 

you  want  to  test  it.    We'll 

ship  promptly. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 

That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 

built  our    Detroit    Tongueless    Disc 

Harrows  are.     That,  too,  will  interest  you. 

You  can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.    We 

will  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a  square  deal. 

Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 


We  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
to  make  delivery  when  you  want  it.  Handsome  catalog  and  time 
prices  on  full  line  of  sizes  FREE.    Write  today. 

Address  AMERICAN   HARROW  CO. 

4644  Hastings  Street         Detroit;  Mich. 


BOOKS 


Special  offer  to  Glean- 
inKS  readers  :  "  The 
Doctor."  Ralph  Con- 
nors latest  book,  or 
"The  Junyle,"  by  Sin- 
clair, or  '  Bob  Hampton,  of  Placer."  by  Randall  Par- 
rish,  by  return  mail  for  .•fl.20.  postpaid.  Ijist  of  ^rood 
books  free.  M.  T.  WRIGHT.  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


LEGAL 
ADVICE 
BY 
MAIL! 


Two  dollars  our  only  fee.  Right  your 
wronys.  Understand  your  liabilities. 
Safeguard  your  property.  Secure  your 
interests.  Protect  your  family.  Relieve 
your  mind  of  trouble,  worry,  uncertainty, 
doubt.  Absolutely  confident ial.  Advice 
under  laws  of  any  State,  NATIONAL 
LEGAL  BUREAU,  38  Court  Sq.,  Boston. 
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Write  today  forThe  AutobioKraphy 
of  ft  H^ii  aud  the  Victor  Book— the 
whole  Btory  from  the  chick  in  the 
ept;  to  buw  to  make  heos  lay.     All 
abuut   Incubators  for   expert  and 
bt'giuner.     Kuowledge    you  ought 
to  have  if  you  art?  thinking  of  buy- 
ing one.     VICTOR   machines  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economi- 
cal  in  operatioD  and   always  pro- 
duce  the    b^sl  results.     Don't 
waste  your  lime,  eggs  and  oil  in 
a  poor  machine.     Let  us  tell  you 
how  tobegin  right.  Our 40 years 
experience  i8  at  your  service  in 
these  books.    Let  us  tend  them 
tD  you  and   Bee.     Write  ub  for 
t^iem  today.       Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
'■^'abli<hfd  1867.     Quincy.  111. 


NO   mONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  Is  the 
easiest  operated.beat 
built,  fastest  cutting: 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  16 
days  free  trial  with 
amin  ||D^'3''<3ad guarantee.  If 

Iftnu  Mi'it  8uitsleepit,if  not, 
send  it  back.    Free  catalog. 
Stratton  Wfg.  Co.  Box    54.  Erie,  Pi. 
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120  Egg  SIzs,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7,60 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous"  I  dear' 

— guaranteed  tobethesurestand  easiest  ever  made. 
Why  not  save  from  $5  to  Slii?  Get  our  bigl28  lago,  illustrale. 

frke!"™"  J.W.  Miller  Co..  Box    48.Freeport. 
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Catalogue 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  flrst-clasB  hatchers  made. 
GEO.  U.  STAHL,    Quincy,  111. 


Don't  YOO  Build 
Your  Own  Incuba 
tors  and  Brooders 

Yon  can  do  it  easily  with  our  Free 

^    Plans.  Over  18  thousand  people 

interested  last  year.    ■VVny  not 

-■  nd  fcir  them.     Catalog  lull  of 

,   valuable   information    Tor    In- 

y    cubator  owners  and  p^ANS 


151  Hamp  St.,  Guincy,  111. 


FREE 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 


Think  of  it!  Our  "Silver  Ju-B 
bilee!"  Why  take  chance3?E 
Buy  a  Reliable  and  be  sure. 
Beautiful  Silver  Jubilee  Cata-i 
log  free.  Write  today.  Reliable! 
Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  BozB-49Qainc7,  HI. 


May  we  send  you  Lee's  new  book  on  poultiy  and  livt 
lock?    Thirty-two  pages ;  illustrated ;  in  colors,  and  an 

EGG  RECORD--FREE 

for  1907.     Interesting  ;  instructive.      Mention  this  pape 
I'hat'sall!    GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Cmaha,  Nebr. 


HOWTOMAKEPOULTRYPAY 

is  the  greatest  book  published  on 
Poultry  and  i  s  attracting:  attention. 
It  contains  116  pages  also  9  beau- 
tiful culor  plate  reproductions 
from  oil  paintings.  600 black  and 
white  illustrations  representing 
over  90  different  breeds. 
You  can  get  it  FREE. 

Address    INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  Bldg,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

and  so  is  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

All  Metal.  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher.    SOLD  ON 
INSTALLMENTS   with  five  years  guarantee.     Adjusted 
ready  to  run  when  you  get  It.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  64,    Springfield,  O. 


ilii^^lUilNi^i 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
doul'le  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la- 
bor, than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 
HUMPHREY, 
Mine  St.  Factory,    Joilet.  Itls. 


HOW 


Help  yourhens.  Feed 

them  fresh  cut  erreen  I 

bone  and  youUl  get 


more  eggs— you'll  get 

TO   GET  ^SSS  in  winter  when 

*■■•  ■    eggs  are  worth  while.  ' 

BB  g\  ^%  p  The  Standard  Green*'^^"">™l^ 

nlllK  ^Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right ' 

■       ^^  for|feeding,quickly— easilv.  Prices 

$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee—  I 

'  sent  on  trial.    Write  for  catalog.     I 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.]IIilford,IIas3.l 
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Oliy  INCANDESCENT    I    AiJD 
OUri  HYDRO-CARBON  LAIVIr 

1-6  the  cost  of  Xeroseoe.  Makes  its  own  gas.  Di; 
peases  wiih  dirt,  grease,  smoke,  odor.     Safe  at 
candle;  100  candle  power.  Agents  wanted;  liberal 
commisstoD. 


OtJTSHIiSIES 
THEM  AX-L 


9th  Year  of  Success. 

Get  up  Club  and  receive  special  discount. 

Conforms    to    insuruiice    underwriters* 
rules.    Write  for  catalog. 

SUN  VA°OR  LIGHT  CO. 

BOX  111  ,  CANTON,    OHIO. 
Liceuaee  of  the  CampbLll  patent. 


SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 

Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 


You'll  Save  in  time— Save  your  horses 
and  save  much  harder  work  for  yourself, 
if  you'll  simply  write  a  postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a  Detroit  Tcngrueless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Dor 't  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It's 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  with  us.  Especially  worth  your  while  to 
know  all  abo  it  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc. 


No  weight  on  the  horses'  necks — no  bruises, 
eralls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rough, 
hilly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  hf.rses  pull  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  turning;  and  all.  No 
tongue  to  cause  tipping. 


WeAllow  30  Days' FieSd Test  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der of  the  a^e  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.     Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi- 
nal   Detroit    Tongueless    Disc   nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awful  draft  of 
those  old  Tongue  Harrows.     Ours  is 

Ihe  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  tlie  Maricet 


It   rolls    smoothly   everywhere  you   drive 

and  is  The  L&siestfor  Heists  and  the  Driver. 

We  can't  tell  yf  u  the  whole  story  here. 

Ijut  we  want  you  to  know 

__-^  the  whole  truth  about 

Pikr        what  a  des''-able  har- 

row    the    Detroit 

Tongueless  Disc  Is. 

The  best  wi^y  for  you 

to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 

sulf  for  a  month  in  your  own  fields. 

Vl/e  Pay  the  Freight 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don't  find  our 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won't  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a  cent  to  try  it 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  you 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to 

say  in  your    order   when 

you  want  to  test  it.    We'U 

ship  promptly. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 

That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 

built  our    Detroit    Tongueless    Disc 

Harro%\  s  are.     That,  too,  will  interest  ycu. 

You  can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.    We 

will  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a  square  deal. 

This%  Order  Mow  for  Future  Delivery 

is  Only%     we  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
nT»#«  A? t!if>^    to  make  delivery  when  you  want  it.    Handsome  catalog  and  time 
f  ^       ^  o        .  .%  prices  on  full  line  of  sizes  FREE.    Write  today 

^FSi7ures-Truc\Ad'iress  AM 

Instead  of  Tongue  Vj*644Hastmgs  Street 


Detroit;  Mich. 


BOOKS 


Special  offer  to  Glean- 
ings   readers:    "The 
Doctor."    Ralph    Con- 
nor's latest   book,   or 
"The  Juntile."  by  Sin- 
clair, or  "  Bob  Hampton,  of  Placer,"  by  Randall  Par- 
rish,  by  return  mail  for  $1.20.  postpaid.    List  of  yood 
books  free.  M.  T.  WRIGHT.  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


LEGAL 
ADVICE 
BY 
MAIL! 


Two  dollars  our  only  fee.  Rig-ht  your 
wronys.  Understand  your  liabilities, 
SafeKuard  your  property.  Secure  your 
interests.  Protect  your  family.  Relieve 
your  mind  of  trouble,  worry,  uncertainty, 
doubt.  Absolutely  confidential.  Advice 
under  laws  of  any  State.  NATIONAL 
LEGAL  BUREAU,  38  Court  S<|.,  Boston. 
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Write  today  for  Tbe  Autobiography 
of  a  Htru  aud  the  Victor  Book— the 
whole  etory  from  the  chick,  in  the 
eg^  to  bow  to  make  hens  lay.    All 
about  Incubators  for    expert  aod 
biginner.     Kuowledge    you  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thinkinR  of  buy- 
ing one.     VICTOR   machines  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economi- 
cal iu  operation  and   always  pro- 
duce  the    bfsl  results.    Don't 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  in 
&  poormachine.    Letus  tellyou 
how  to  begin  right.  Our40year3 
experience  is  at  your  service  in 
these  books.    Lei  as  send  them 
to  you  and   see.     Write  us  for 
them  todav.       Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
Established  1867.    Qnincy,  111. 


NO    MONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  is  the 
easiest  operated.best 
built,  fastest  catting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
AMn  iipabroad  guarantee.  If 

I**"""  *'"^ it  suits  keep  it,  if  not, 
send  it  back.    Free  catalog. 
Siratton  Mfe.  Co.  Box    54.  Erie.  Pa. 
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120  Egg  Size,  S9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  S7.60 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 

machines  but  the  famous**  I  deal" 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  Dot  save  from  15  to  Jl<>?  Get  our  big  123  lage,  iUuBtrafed 

pouitry  book 

FREE. 


J.W.  Miller  Co..  Box    48.Freeport, 
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Catalogue 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 
GEO.  U.  STAHL,    Qaincy,  111. 


Why 


Don't  YOL*  Build 
Your  Own  incuba- 
tors and  Brooders 

Yon  can  do  it  easily  with  our  Free 
Plans.  Over  18  thousand  people 
interested  last  year.  Why  not 
send  for  them.  Catalog  fiill  of 
valuable  information  for  In- 
cubator owners  and  PLANS 
H.M.  SHEER  CO. 
151  Hamp  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE  I 

and  so  i?  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

All  Metal.  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher.    SOLD  ON 
INSTALLMENTS  with  five  years  guarantee.     Adjusted 
ready  to  run  wlien  you  get  it.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  64,    Springfield,  O. 


Think  of  it!    Our  "Silver  Ju- 
bilee!"    Why    take    chances?^ 
Buy  a  Reliable  and  be  sure. 
Beautiful  Silver  Jubilee  Cata- 
log free.   Write  today.   Reliable  ( 
Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  BozB-4dQaiTic7,  HI. 


May  we  send  you  Lee"s  new  book  on  poultry  and  livt 
took?   Thirty-two  pages ;  illustrated ;  in  colors;  and  an 

EGG  RECORD-FREE 

for  1907.     Interesting  :  instnintive.      Mention  this  pape 
rhat'saU:    GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Omaha,  Nebr. 


H0WT0M.4KEP0ETRYPAT 

is  the  greatest  book  published  on 
Poultry  and  i  s  attracting  attention. 
It  contains  116  pages  also  9  beau- 
tiful culor  plate  reproductions 
from  oil  paintings.  SOOblackand 
white  illustrations  representing 
over  90  different  breeds. 
You  caa  g«t  it  FKEEl. 

Address    INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL. 
15  Cord  Bldg,  Indianapolis,  In<f 


Ill^^l'Jilili^i 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  GUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la- 
bor, than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 
HUMPHREY, 
Mine  SI.  Factory,    Joilat,  Ills. 


MM  ri  UU  Help  yourbens.  Feed 

^^  ■■  WW  them  fresh  cut  erreen 

■  ■^1^   ■■    bone  and  you'll  get 
more  eggs— you'll  get 

TQ   GET  ^SSS  in  winter  when 

**   *«»-■    eggs  are  worth  while.  

Mj  £\ g%  f  The  Standard  Green^^^^^»"" 

HllltC  t  Bone  Cutterprepares  bone  right 
forlfeeding.quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee—  I 
-ent  on  trial.    Write  tor  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.  M Uford  .Hass . 
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We  Offer  for  a  Limited  Time  Only 

At  Iviberal  Figures 


300  Tliousand  Quart  Berry-crates, 

100  Thoiisaml  16  and  24  quart  Berry-crates, 

200  Thousand  Sections, 


25  Thousand    24-section  No-drip  Shipping- 
cases, 
2  Thousand  Dovetailed  Bee-hives. 


Write  to-day,  and  get  our  special  prices  on  any  quantity.     Address 

SHeboy^an     Fruit -box    Co.,    SKeboy^an,   Wis. 


OUBIE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  ijreeo  bone  contains  over    can  cut  It  most  easily,  rapidly  and  best 
frur    times   as  much    "protein"  and    '^^^^ 


other  egg-makin?  materials,  as  grain 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls''  diet;  that's  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers  and  layers — larff- 
er  market  fowls,  and  bipc-er  r  ronts.  You    ad'vrn"e!'  Cat'aTopne'f  ree, 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box    37*  MUlord,  Mass. 


H^smn'c  Latest  Mod  el 
iVAdllll  »     BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  youp 
etrenpth.  Never  clops.  Cuts  all  adher. 
ing  meat  and  gristle.  We  send  it  oa 
lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.    No   money  lo 


4.n  RRFFnS  Fine  pure -bred,  chickens. 
T-U  onttUO  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised;  hardy  and  very  beautifu.l 
ILargest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4c 
for  fine  76-paBe  thirteenth  annual  catalog. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  778,  MANKATO,  MINN 


25c  Book  Free 

Conkey's  book  on  poultry  diseases  con- 
tainsjust  the  intormation  you  need  to 
keep  your  flock  strong  and  healthy— and 
that  means  to  Get  Paying  Results. 
The  regular  price  ofthis  valuablebook  is 
2.ic,  but  we  are  off^ering^  it  free  fora  limit- 
ed time  to  those  who  will  send  4  centsfor 
postage  and  give  us  the  names  and  ad- 
ir  poultry  raisers.     Write  for  it  today. 

THE  G.  E.  COKKEY  CO..  315  Ottawa  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


dresses  of  two  oth 


You  Need  It.   /    .'    .'    / 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

American  Poultryman 

ci"e  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  be- 
ginner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for 
the  experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially 
edited  for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year. 
Regular  price  is  50  cts.  x'p  UAI  p  PRIpC 
a  year,  but  we  offer  it  r\  I  n/\Lir  r  I\.IV.^Ili 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Glean- 
ings. Send  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or  if  you  send  us 
$1  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
we  will  send  you  American  Poultryman  for  a  year  free. 
Address  American  Poultryman,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Golden  all-over  Italian  Queens! 

Reared  from  best  stock  by  Swarthmore 
methods.  Am  now  booking  orders  for 
Mav  and  June  delivery.  Select  untested. 
$1.25;  six  for  $6.00. 

Wm.  A.  Sh'jff,  4-428  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1,00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size  8x 
11 M  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol 
lars  to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry-breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.    Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item.  Sellersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

EARLY    CHICKS    PAY.  BIG 


Hatched  in  J,inuary,   Feb- 
ruary and  March,  they  make 
big-protits.   Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,   ease  tight, 
Tentilation    gives     strong' 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.    New  cata- 
loerfree.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co    Dept.  23  .LIgonler.lnd. 


.    Our 

I  Guarantee 
Protects  you 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundret"  thousand  farmers  say  that 

the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 

when  tliey  bought  an 

Electric  "''"v^Sgon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  ettel  wliecls 
madeforyfiur  old  wapron.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  BoK  95    .Qulney.lll. 


I 


PATENTS 

I       FBUKLII  H.UOUeH,AtUuticBldg.,fftsluiigton,D.O 


No  attorney's 
fee  nntil  pat> 
ent  is  allowed. 

Write  for"7nven»- 
or'f  Ouide. 
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"  If  Goods  a.re  wanted  ctuicR,  send  to  Pouder." 
EstablisHed    1880 

Bcc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Discounts  for  Early  Orders! 


New  IVIetal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  Hone^-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smoHers, 
Bee-veils,  Pouder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  E-very  TKing  used   by  Bee-keepers. 

BEESWAX  ^V ANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.  Make  small  shipments  by  express  ;  large  shipments  by  freight.  Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Certificate  guaranteeing  purity  with  every  shipment. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter   S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacHusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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•         • 


Root's 


•      •      • 

Stand  for 


Uniform  excellence     .... 
.     .     .     .     always  maintained. 

Popularity 

Everywhere  in  high  favor. 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-     .     .     . 
ship  unexcelled. 


In  Other  Words — It's  Root  Quality 


Wc  Sell  the  Root 
Quality   Goods    in 

i^iCniGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


''Where  Quality  Counts,  We  Win." 


M.H.HUNT&SON 

Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan 


8  £.  Discount 

During   December! 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  eight  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Decem- 
ber for   goods  for  next  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :    Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOTS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping   facilities    in    the    State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dubois, 


Pennsylvania 


. . .  .Foundation 


is  the  best  foundation  for  you 
to  use  because  it  is  tough, 
transparent,  will  not  sag,  and 
has  the  odor  of  pure  beeswax. 

Working  Wax  for     .     .     . 
.     Cash  a  Specialty 

This  is  the  cheapest  way  for 
you  to  secure  your  foundation 

Beeswax  Always  Wanted ! 

Our  warehouse  is  well  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.  Four  per  cent  dis- 
count  during    December. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.    We  make  the  Altematmg.  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 

*  Our  prices  are  very  reasonable:  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  wiU  mail  you  our  free  iUustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  bi'tCl  AL. 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretchmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Council  Bltiffs,  Iowa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double-walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        >^       >^       >^       >r        'r 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


In  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
TIONS,   Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES, 
Section-holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved.  If 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  apiary,  you  will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  onc-e,  and  we  will 
make  you  DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20. 


John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thing  needed. 
Big  Discount  from  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004  East  Washington  Street 


PATEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Long  Advertising 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  first  patent 
bee-smoker  surprised  l)ee-keepers.  The 
Bingham  Smoker  patented  improve- 
ments are  dated  1878,  1882,  1893,  and 
1903.  They  always  please;  they  always 
sell.  For  October  orders  we  discount  6 
per  cent;  any  number,  any  size,  deliv- 
ered any  time. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


North  Texas  ♦  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  pux'chase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  lai'ge  illustrated  catalog 
for  1906  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


and 


Texas  Seed 
Floral  :  Company 


Dall 


as. 


Texas 


HONEY-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  cap,  heavy  clear 
glass,  per  gross,  $5.00;  3  gross,  $13.50. 

11-ounce  nickel-cap  jar,  gross,  $4.00; 
3  gross,  $11.00. 

1-lb.  square  jar  with  cork,  gross,  $5.00. 

Heavy  cartons,  $5.50  per  M. 

Italian  queens,  75c.  Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham 

105    ParR    Place,   N.  Y.  City 

Apiaries  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

Order 

Root's  •  Goods  •  from  -  Zanesville 


Nine  railroads,  Muskingum  and  Ohio 
River  steamboats,  and  all  express 
companies,  insure  a  saving  of  freight 

and  time Write  now 

for    catalog   and  special   discounts. 


E.  W  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Canada  :  Distributors 

tor 

Marshficld  Manufacturing  Co.  Bceware 

of  'Wisconsin 

Hives,  Sections,  Shipping-cases,  all  Beeware. 
None  better.    .    .    Sample  sections  sent  free. 

N.  H.  SxnitH,  Canadian  A^etxt 
LocK  Box  A,  Tilbtirxi  Ont..  Can. 


BANA.TS.— Before    you    buy  imported   Banat, 
Italian,     Carniolan,    Cyprian,     or     Carinthian 
queens  for  1907,  write  L.  A.  Lawmastbr  &  SON.s, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
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When  a  Thing  Needs  Doing 

NO  W  is  the  time  to  do  it.  How  about  those  worthless 
qneens?  Will  you  tolerate  them  for  another  season, 
when  the  best  of  stock  can  be  obtained  so  readily? 
Laws'  bees  and  queens  are  bringring  the  best  of  reports. 
I  could  fill  many  pages  of  testimonials,  but  give  you 
only  one.    Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett.  Texas,  says: 

"Dear  Sir.— The  car  of  bees  shipped  June  20th  are 
now  all  safely  landed,  and  I  have  overhauled  the  entire 
lot.  The  bees  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  better  than 
contract,  and  you  ou^ht  to  hear  my  wife's  exclamations 
of  delignt  at  seeing  those  fine  yellow  bees  so  quietly 
nestle  between  the  combs  at  the  very  approach  of 
smoke.    I  can  certainly  recommend  you.    .    ." 

Leather  and  Golden  Italians,  Holy  Lands,  and  Camio- 
lands— single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Quantity  lots, 
prices  on  application. 

I  also  manufacture  the  Hofifman  frames,  both  new 
and  old  style,  at  $16.00  per  M;  single-story  eight  frame 
hive  complete,  75c;  H^-story  for  extractor,  $1.00.    Price 
list  on  application. 
\^.  H.  La-ws,  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Tex. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHurcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.  .  .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  ooods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Single  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens,  $2.50;  six, 
$4.50,  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding 
queen.  $2.00  each.    Every  thing  guaranteed. 

H.  ALLEY,       -        -        Wenham,  Mass. 


Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 


A.  H.  REEVES  Sl  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS     OF 

"ROOT'S  QUALITY"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 


17  Morrison  Street,  Watertown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 

Ard^oomviAN  CO. 

(_V-^    GRAND)  BApib§,--MlC  My 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at  factory 

prices  by  return  freight.     Honey  and  beeswax  wanted.     State  lowest  price  and  particulars. 

Honey  in  5  gal.  cans  for  sale. 

'S'<3x».ic    Tptotr    oen-t    ^Disoo'u.Ki.'t    fox-    X9eoexu1b>ex-    Ox-dex-s 

H.  M.  Arnd,  Propr.  YorR  Honex  ®t    Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  Inc.) 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.  191  and  193  Superior  St.,  Chicago.  Ills. 
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QUEENS  AND 
NUCLEI 

FOR   1907 


We  book  orders  now  for 
next  season,  at  a  discount, 
except    for    foreign    lands. 

Price  list  free 

We  can  furnish  you  Benton 
cages.    .    Information  free. 


D.  J.  Blocher 

Pearl  City  :  :  Illinois 


Do  You  Want  to  Spare  or 
Make  Money?      :     :     :     : 

so  READ  HERE--This  Ad.  appears  but  once 

STEEL  TOOL.— Serves  as  hammer,  hatchet,  screw- 
driver, nail-lever,  wire-cutter,  box-opener,  pincers 
pipe-tongs,  screw-key.  The  tool  in  ever.v  respect 
answers  all  these  purposes  without  moving  the 
hand,  either  to  screw  a  tool  on  or  to  do  any  thing 
else.  Everybody  should  always  have  one  in  his  pock- 
et.   Six-inch  size,  40  cts. 

BEE-KEEPERS,  write  at  once  for  our  American 
catalog  of  our  bee-goods  and  specialties:  it  pays!  // 
you  buy  from  us  only  a  dozen  escapes  you  save  fust  a 
dollar.  You  can,  therefore,  make  money  by  selling 
cheap  to  neighbors.  We  want  to  send  you,  free  im- 
proved spring  bee-escapes,  1  for  13c,  2  for  23c:  6  for 
66c;  12  for  $1.20.  Strong  cotton  veil,  2.5c.  Uncapping- 
knife,  40c.  Excellent  sting-proof  rubber-gloves,  with 
sleeves,  60  to  70c.  Pincers  to  take  queens  carefully, 
30c.  Best  tinned  l}<f-inch  honey-gate,  50c  each.  All 
goods  of  fine  quality.  Send  international  P.  O.  order 
and  try  for  a  few  cents. 

DEALERS  IN  BEE-GOODS  should  not  omit  to 
write  for  our  extremely  low  wholesale  prices.  You 
can  sell  of  our  specialties  as  much  as  you  will.  Prac- 
tical rubber  gloves  from  25c  up. 


A.  Mccs,  Mnfr.,     Hcrcnthals,  Belgium 
Bees  and  Queens  for  1907 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
good  queens  for  profitable  keeping  of  bees.  I  think 
I  can  raise  just  as  good  queens  as  anybody.  I  will 
book  orders  for  1907  at  the  following  prices:  Each,  55c; 
$6.00  per  dozen;  $45.00  per  100.  Also  eggs  to  hatch. 
Buff  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington,  Bar- 
red Rock.    Circular  free. 

A.  H.  Kana^y,  Milroy.  Pa. 


Bees  -  and  -  Queens 

Golden  Italians 


The  yellow-all-over  kind. 

Book  all  your  orders  before  the  rush 
comes,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  get  your 
queens  on  time. 

I  rear  queens  from  select  mothers  only. 

I  am  situated  on  an  island  that  is  en- 
tirely Italianized,  and  pure  mating  is 
practically  insured. 

My  stock  originally  came  from  the  best- 
known  queen-breeders  in  the  country. 

I  will  begin  April  1st  and  fill  orders 
in  rotation. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Untested  Queen $i  oo 

Select  Untested  Queen i  25 

Tested  Queen 2  00 

Select  Tested  Queen 3  oo 

NUCLEI 

One-frame  Nucleus,  no  queen 2  00 

Two-frame  Nucleus,  no  queen 3  oO 

Three-frame  Nucleus,  no  Queen  3  50 

H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 

James  Island,  South  Carolina 

Better  tHan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  >f  >f  ■<^  I  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here:  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices. 
Dele  Collins,  PH.D.,  £mporitxin.  Pa. 

ITALIAN  _j_  QUEENS 

Golden  or  leather  colored.  Send  for  circular 
telling  of  ONE  COLONY  which  produced  280 
FANCY  SECTIONS  in  one  season.  Order 
now  with  cash.  Untested  queen,  $1.00;  six 
for  $5.00;  tested,  $1.50  and  up.    Address 


Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Os-ive^o,  111. 


Choice  Italian  Red-clover  Queens 

I  will  sell  my  choice  Red-clover  queens  at  75  cts.  each; 
six  for  $4.25.  Tested,  $1.25;  six  for  $6.00.  Every  queen 
guaranteed  to  produce  bees  that  work  on  red  clover. 
I  have  sent  out,  during  1906,  1000  queens,  and  not 
a  dissatisfied- customer.  Descriptive  circular  free, 
Fred  L>einin^er,       Ft.  Jennings.  O. 
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DANZENBAKER  HIVE 

"  Facts  About  Bees,"  a  64-page  book  written  by  Mr.  F,  Danzenbaker,  giving  a  com- 
plete description  of  his  famous  hive  and  directions  for  using.  Full  of  valuable  in- 
formation.   Sent  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  the  postage.    Send  for  it. 


=  Danzenbaker  Hive 

THE  COMB-HONEY  H:  »  E. 
Three    points  of  Excellence: 

QUALITV. 

You  can  produce  better-looking  honey, 

QUANTITY. 

You  can  produce  more  of  it. 

PRICE. 

You  can  get  more  per  pound  for  it. 


Special  Notice. 


The  great  popularity  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive  has  brought  the  shallow  brood-fram«.>  and  the  tall 
plain  sections  into  prominence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  other  hive  contains  the  essential  features 
of  the  Danzenbaker.  The  success  of  this  system  depends  on  having  everything  just  right,  so  you  should 
place  your  order  for  the  Danzenbaker  hive  with  our  main  office,  or  any  of.  our  branches  or  regular  agents. 

What   Others   Say  About   the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


Ttie  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — Thoujih  rather  late  in  the  season.  I 
send  you  report  of  my  labors  in  the  apiary  .the 
past  season  and  my  success  with  the  bees.  I 
started  with  44  colonies  in  the  spring  and  increas- 
ed to  .'i4  colonies.  I  made  that  much  increase  be- 
cause I  had  purchased  ten  Danzenbaker  hives  to 
experiment  with.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
experiment.  My  Danzenbaker  hives  produced 
about  33>^  per  cent  more  honey  than  the  eight- 
frame  Dovetailed  hives.  Bees  in  this  locality 
have  done  better  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  do 
before.  From  my  best  hive  I  took  off  116  well- 
fllled  sections.  My  average  for  the  season  was  60 
nice  well-filled  sections  to  the  colony,  spring 
count.  I  want  to  increase  next  spring  to  7.5  or  80 
all  Danzenbaker  hives.  J.  H.  McCabgo. 

Arkansas,  Nov.  17.  1906. 

[We  have  permission  to  quote  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  private  letter,  which  will  show  the 
opinion  of  a  prominent  bee-keeper.] 

Dear  Sir:—  ...  I  like  the  closed-end  frames 
so  well  that  I  would  prefer  paying  for  them  even 
if  I  could  have  Hoffman  or  loose-hanging  frames 
for  nothing.  I  can  handle  closed-end  frames  as 
rapidly  as  loose-hanging  frames,  and  by  proper 
manipulation  very  little  handling  of  frames  is 
necessary  in  this  hive  after  the  swarming  season: 
and,  as  you  know,  we  are  not  greatly  troubled 
with  propolis  until  after  this  period,  so  that  the 
objections  put  forth  by  some  of  the  older  bee- 
keepers will  not  hold  out.  The  Danzenbaker  hive 
has  proved  so  much  better  for  me  than  the  Lang- 
stroth  or  Chaff  hive  that  I  have  discarded  all 
other  hives  and  now  use  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
exclusively.    I  have  fifty  of  them  in  use  at  this 


writing,  and  expect  to  increase  to  300.  I  will  run 
one  hundred  in  an  out-apiary  for  extracted  honey, 
as  they  have  proved  with  me  as  good  run  for 
extracted  as  for  comb  honey.  .  .  .  It  is  a  won- 
derful hive,  and  has  many  points  of  merit  not 
found  in  any  other  hive  on  the  market.  I  can  tell 
you  more  about  this  hive  but  have  confined  my- 
self strictly  to  your  questions. 

I  am  a  user  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  and  can 
honestly  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing can  equal  it  in  the  production  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  I  took  the  first  prize  on  comb  honey  this 
fall  at  our  State  fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  honey 
being  in  the  Danzenbaker  sections  and  off  of  the 
Danzenbaker  hive.  This  season  white  clover 
gave  only  a  light  crop,  but  I  averaged  a  little  over 
100  lbs.  per  colony,  spring  count. 

Stanton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7, 1905.         Levi  K.  Cole. 

Oentlemen: — Let  me  tell  you  of  the  result  secur- 
ed from  the  three-frame  nucleus  purchased  of 
you.  This  was  received  here  May  23d.  This  was 
given  good  care  and  has  made  me  64  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  and  will  yet  have  to  its  credit 
about  32  pounds  more.  Is  not  that  good  for  a 
"  greenhorn  "V  But  it  was  all  on  account  of  the 
worth  of  that  queen.  An  experienced  bee-man 
tells  me  that  this  was  an  exceptioally  good  queen. 
When  he  saw  the  immense  swarm  busy  at  work, 
and  was  told  that  only  a  short  time  before  it  was 
only  a  small  nucleus,  he  remarked,  "  Got  them  of 
Root,  did  you  not  ?" 

I  give  full  credit  to  Root  and  the  (lueen.  I  cared 
for  them  in  a  Danzenbaker  hive  according  to 
Root's  advice,  and  got  the  usual  Root  result. 

Iowa  Fs.,  la.,  Aug.  29,  1906.        Thos.  F.  Rigg. 


F.  Danzenbaker,  Patentee,  Miami,  Florida 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers  in  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  cla.ssified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  Hues,  and  you  must 
sa.v  .vou  want  .vour  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Competent  bee-keeper  wants  bees  on 
shares  in  Southern  California.    Address 

J.  M..  care  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Manager  for  small  -  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  of  20  acres.  Must  understand  fruit,  poultry,  un- 
derdrainin^,  etc.  State  salary  expected,  age,  experi- 
ence, references,  etc.  Box  A,  Gleanings. 

Wanted.— Local  representative  to  handle  the  sale 
of  our  new  Unrivaled  Series  of  Charts  and  Surveys, 
showing  every  State  and  foreign  country:  reliable, 
historical,  and  descriptive  matter,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. We  anticipate  sale  large  enough  to  net  our 
representatives  from  $300  to  $800  in  every  county. 
Address  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale. — Cuban  apiary.       C,  care  of  Root  Co. 

Fob  Sale.— 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.    Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester.  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— At  a  bargain,  machines  for  making 
bee-hives  and  sections.       C.  A.  Gbaves,  Shelby,  O. 


Fob  Sale. 


-Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 


Fob  Sale. — Beagle  hounds,  best  blood;  bottom 
prices;  photo  free.  D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

Fob  Sale.— Smith  Premier,  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina,  O. 

Fob  Sale. — Pedigreed  Beagle  hounds;  guaranteed 
to  run  rabbits  until  shot  or  holed. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

Fob  Sale.— Globe,  200-egg,  hot-water  incubator, 
and  two  large  brooders,  good  as  new.  Will  be  sold  at 
great  bargain.         Theo.  W.  Fly,  Coffeeville.  Miss. 

Fob  Sale.— Comb  foundation,  both  brood  and  sur- 
plus. Beeswax  worked  into  foundation  at  a  very  low 
price.    Send  for  price  list  and  free  samples  to 

The  Delta  Apiabies.  Delta,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale.— a  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  (190T)  free  with 
order  for  hee-supplies  amounting  to  $15.00  or  over,  at 
factory  prices,  before  May  1. 

S.  D.  Buell.  Union  City.  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. -Scotch  Collies.  The  most  beautiful 
and  intelligent  of  all  dogs.  Blue-blooded  puppies 
from  champion  prize-winning  stock.  Pedigree  and 
photos  on  application.    Address 

M.  G.  ViGLiNi.  Route  20,  St.  Matthews,  Ky. 

Fob  Sale.— Sixty-pound  honey-cans,  used  but  once, 
emptied  without  steam  or  water  being  used,  there- 
fore perfectly  clean  and  bright.    Price,  ten-case  lots 
or  more,  35  cts,  per  case  of  two.    E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
Honey  Dealers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— Will  sell  my  valuable  ten  acres  of 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  what  it  is  really 
worth.  One  mile  to  center  of  good  town  of  7000;  best 
market  known  for  fruit,  truck,  and  honey.  Write 
for  price  and  description.    Great  bargain  here. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena,  Arkansas. 


Fob  Sale.— Seed  corn  that  will  enhance  your  corn 
crop  10  to  25  per  cent  under  favorable  conditions, 
unless  you  already  have  an  extra  good  kind. 

D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

Fob  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descri))- 
tive  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1S06  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Fbank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— Till  Jan.  1,  best  Wisconsin  sections 
per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  2.5c  less.  Big  dis- 
count on  Danz.  hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also 
berry-boxes.  H.  S.  Ditby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

Fob  Sale.— Angora  and  Persian  cats;  mostly  all 
colors.  Persians  pure  white  with  blue  eyes.  Every- 
body admires  these  beautiful  pets.  Women  make 
money  raising  them  Good  profits.  Cats  and  kittens 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Also  have  ferrets  for 
sale.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

MBS.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Fob  Sale.— a  Florida  home  is  offered  cheap,  owing 
to  old  age  and  infirmities.  Six  acres  of  land,  all  clear- 
ed, and  fronting  on  a  fine  lake.  A  good  two-story 
house  on  cement  foundations;  a  few  bearing  orange- 
trees  and  grape-fruit,  guavas,  and  grapes  in  great 
abundance.  A  good  chance  for  a  bee-man.  Twelve 
stands  of  bees  in  frame  hives,  on  cement  and  iron. 
An  excellent  honey-extractor;  H  mile  to  church  and 
school;  Vs.  mile  to  store  and  postofflce.  Call  on  or  write 
to  me.       J.  A.  Babbeb,  Chuluota,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


Fob  Sale.— I  offer  for  sale  my  40-barrel  water- 
power  roller  mill  with  established  trade;  double  cir- 
cular saw-mill;  stone  dam;  stone-quarry;  good  10- 
room  house,  with  hot  water  and  bath  room;  good  barn 
and  carriage  house;  16  acres  of  land;  5000-bushel  ele- 
vator. This  property  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Little  Miami  River,  with  2.5-foot  fall,  located  at  Clif- 
ton, Greene  Co..  Ohio.  8  miles  south  of  Springfield. 
For  further  particulars  call  on  address 

G.  H.  Abmstbong,  Clifton,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— a  two-story  house  of  five  rooms,  three 
closets,  two  halls,  a  very  dry  cemented  cellar,  good 
basement  barn,  10x12  hen-house,  8x10  hog-house. 
Barn  is  20x20,  16  feet  high;  all  improvements,  three 
years  old  and  A  No.  1;  three  acres  of  dry  and  wonder- 
fully productive  land;  T7  Early  Richmond  cherry- 
trees  from  6  to  8  and  10  feet  high,  and  thrifty;  the 
remainder  of  200  fruit-trees,  plum  and  apples,  of  hardy 
varieties;  also  other  shrubbery  and  fruits;  four 
blocks  from  a  college;  six  from  a  No.  1  public  school; 
town  of  2:^00  to  2400.  No  saloon  for  years.  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Free  Method- 
ist, and  Christian  churches;  also  a  small  Catholic 
church.  C,  M.,  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  and  C.  &  N.-W.  R.  R.; 
fine  cement  walks;  good  reason  for  selling.  Price 
$22.50.  My  average  yield  per  colony  of  extracted  honey 
has  been  833i!  lbs.  for  three  years.  I  can  put  46  colo- 
nies, some  containing  imported  queens,  in  at  a  low 
figure  to  a  buyer. 

Douglas  D.  Hammond,  Sac  City,  la. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gbat, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale. — Two  apiaries— one  of  100  stands  of  bees 
close  to  Pomona,  Cal..  and  the  other  containing  150 
stands  near  Etiwanda,  Cal.  Will  sell  both  or  either 
one.    For  particulars  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

M.  R.  Kuehne,  263  East  3d  St.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Am  booking  red-clover  untested-queen 
orders  now  for  May  delivery  at  75c  each.  Have  all 
Caucasian  orders  I  can  fill. 

W.  T.  Lewis,  Lewisburg,  De  Soto  Co.,  Miss. 

Fob  Sale.— 4.50  colonies  Italian  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease, in  eight  and  ten  frame  Dovetailed  hives  heavy 
with  honey.  Super  with  each  hive  all  painted  two 
coats,  $2.75  per  hive,  on  Sacramento  River, 

Albebt  Lane,  Vordan,  Sac,  Co.,  Cal. 
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Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Choice  poultry.    Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Dtjff.  Larned,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— M.  B.  turkeys.   Hens,  $3.00  each;  Toms, 
$5.00  each;  eggs  in  season,  .$3.00  per  dozen. 

A.  P.  Young,  Cave  City.  Ky. 

Fob  Sale.  -  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2.00; 
also  pairs  and  trios.      G.  L.  Ferris.  Atwater.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— l.iO  White  Wyandottes,  Jannetts 
strain,  old  and  young  stock.  There  is  no  better  stock 
anywht-re.  Prices:  $1.50.  $2.,50,  $3..50,  and  $5.00  each. 
Eggs,  after  January,  $1..50  per  15.    Address 

Jannetts  Poultry  Yards.  Caldwell,  Texas. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — Early  American  and  foreign  books  on 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Botden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.  -A  location  for  a  custom  feed  and  saw- 
mill. 4432  South  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  modern  firearms  for  incu- 
bators and  bone-mills.    Address 

4432  South  Grand  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— Bee  supplies  in  exchange  for  300  colo- 
nies bees.  Ad.  elsewhere.  Manufacturers  write  if  in- 
terested. Leo  F.  Hanegan,  Glenwood.  Wis. 


Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Australasian    readers    to    know    that 
Root's  publications.  Root's  strain  of  Italian  bees,  and 
Root's  world-lamed  goods  are  all    obtainable  from 
H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  Queensland,  Australia. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  one  American  hay-press, 
two-horse  power,  for  pony  saw-mill,  planer,  power 
feed  or  meal  mill,  standard  bee-supplies,  extracted 
honey,  or  any  offers  you  have. 

L.  F.  Weaver,  Dexter,  Mo. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  modern  firearms  for  In- 
dian relics.  Wm.  S.  Ammon, 

4432  So.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— Every  one  who  reads  this  to  send  a 
postal  for  my  circular  on  Caucasian  and  Italian  bees 
and  queens.    Important. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Wanted.— Your  name  and  address  if  you  buy  gar- 
den seeds.    Will  send  you  our  beautiful  1907  catalog. 
E.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Box  G,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.- To  print  you  100  up-to-date  calling  or 
business  cards  for  40  cts.  in  stamps.    Sample  free. 
H.  H.  Hawlet,  Jr.,  Concord  June,  Mass. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Choice  white  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
clover  preferred.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  Ills. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  ext'd  honey.    State  kind  and 
lowest  price.    Chas.  Koeppen,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white-clover  comb  honey.    Write 
us.      Indianapolis  Dairy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,   and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  Must  guar- 
antee pure  and  of  best  quality.  State  price  and  how 
put  up.    Cash  paid.  C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israei,  &  Bros.. 

486  Canal  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Wanted.— Immediately,  honey  in  large  and  small 
lots  for  spot  cash.  Only  dealer  in  Utah  selling  Roots 
goods  at  factory  prices.    Write  us. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wanted. — In  large  or  small  lots.  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facey. 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  disiwse  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segblken. 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted. — Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  honey. 
Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  7h  cts.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b, 
West  Bend.  H.  C.  Ahle:»s,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— Slumgum.  Do  not  burn  your  refuse 
from  wax-extractors.  Send  it  to  me  and  get  your 
cash.  Archie  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey,  extracted,  in  160-lb. 
kegs,  at  6c.  Ira  Wilson,  Ovid,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale.- Pure  comb  honey.  Write  for  prices 
and  description.      H.  W.  Doerr,  Beardstown,  Ills. 

For  Sale. — Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 350,000  pounds  California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Merger,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  No,  1  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6  cts..  on  car  here.  Sample 
free.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 10,000  lbs.  of  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  at  8c  per  lb.  for  clover  and  7c  for  buckwheat, 
in  60-lb.  cans.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Mill  St..  Bellevue  Sta.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Three  tons  comb  honey,  white,  at  $3.50 
per  case,  glass  front.  24  sections  to  case;  amber  and 
buckwheat,  $2.75  per  ease;  unfinished  sections,  $10.00 
per  100.    All  honey  well  ripened. 

Quirin-The-Queen-Bbeeder.  Bellevue,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Pure  white-sage  honey.  One  60-pound 
can,  cased,  f.  o.  b,.  $4.00;  two  cans.  $7..'i0. 

Fbank  McNay.  Redlands,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  clover  and  linden  honey  in 
60-pound  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case,  at  8  cts,  per  pound; 
sample,  6  cts.  C.  A.  Graves,  Shelby,  Ohio. 
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For  Sale.— White-clover  comb  honey  at  $3.25  per 
glass-front  case  of  24  sections,  22  to  23  lbs.  net;  20  lbs- 
net  at  $300.    Amber,  $2.7.5  and  $2.50  per  case. 

B.  HOLLENBACK,  Spring:  Hill.  Kan. 

For  Sale. — Choice  extracted  clover  and  basswood 
honey  in  60-pound  cans.  It  was  extracted  at  end  of 
season,  and  is  very  thick  and  well  ripened.  Price  S% 
cts.  per  pound.    Sample  free. 

J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— Amber  and  buckwheat  comb  honey,  per 
case  of  24  sections.  $2.50;  unfinished  sections,  $8.00  per 
100.  Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  of  Colorado  alfalfa  extracted 
honey.  It  is  ripe.  rich,  and  thick;  60-pound  tin-cans, 
two  in  a  case,  at  $10.00  a  case. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Bcc-kccpcrs'  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3      ■'  "        "         7.50 

4      "  "        "       10.00 

Cash  in  advance.    Ad's  can  be  changed  only 

in  the  first  issue   of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


Maplewood  Apiary.- Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.    Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St..  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  Dockham,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend.Minn. 

Swarthmore  Apiaries— Golden,Caucasian,Banat. 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens.E. L.Pratt, Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Golden-all-over  Italian,  Caucasian,  and  Banat 
races.  Bred  by  Swarthmore  methods  from  best  stock 
in  the  world,  in  three  mating-yards  with  600  twin  mat- 
ing-boxes.      The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Big  Reduction  in  Supplies! 

Until  May  1 

Big  stock  of  Dovetailed  hives  and  Marshfleld  sec- 
tions to  draw  from.  FREE— a  year's  subscription 
with  order  amounting  to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for 
32-page  illustrated  catalog  free 


"W.    D. 


Soper,  JacRson,    MicK. 
Rural  R.oute  3 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

C  From  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal 
Publishing  Company. 

POULTRY    HOUSES    AND   FIXTURES. 

Shows  plans  of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting  coops  and 
coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all  necessary  appliances 
for  the  poultry  yard;  96  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated .  Price  50  cts. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATING  AND  BROOD- 
ING. Solves  all  problems  of  artificial  incubating 
and  brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong-germed, 
fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained  from  practical  ex- 
perience.   96  pages,  9x12  in.,  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  CHICK  BOOK.  Tells  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chicks  of  all  ages;  how  to 
feed  for  breeders  and  for  broilers  and  roasters;  how 
to  build  coops;  gives  complete  instructions  in  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  growing.  80  pages, 
9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  buff,  and 
white.  Gives  rules  for  mating  followed  by  the 
most  successful  Plymouth  Rock  breeders,  with  a 
chapter  and  chart  on  line  breeding.  Contains  color- 
plate  of  each  variety.  110  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Priec  50  cts. 

THE  LEGHORNS.    The  best  illustrated  standard 

of  all  varieties  of  the  popular  Leghorns.    Mating 

schemes  clearly  de.scribed.    Color-plate  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.    78  pages,  9x12  in.,  illstd.  Price  50  cts. 

ASIATICS.  A  work  on  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and 
Langshans  Contains  "  inside  "  information  neces- 
sary to  success,  with  standard  and  ideal  charts  for  all 
varieties.  Color-plates  of  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins. 
100  pages.  9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

DUCKS   AND    GEESE.     Gives   all   details   of 
hatching,  rearing,  fattening,  and  marketing.    De- 
scribes lal)or-saving  methods.    68  pages,  9x12  inches, 
illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

TURKEYS.  Every  detail  of  the  turkey  business 
explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written  by  the  world's 
foremost  turkey  growers.  Contains  color-plate  of 
ideal  Bronze  turkeys.  84  pages,  7x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  .50  cts. 

THE  BANTAM  FOWL.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew.judge 
and  breeder,  tells  how  to  house,  feed  and  grow  ban- 
tams, how  to  treat  their  diseases,  etc     72  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  REMEDIES.    Points 
out  the  causes,  describes  symptoms,  and  gives  sim- 
ple and  tested  remedies  for  all  diseases.    6x9  inches, 
84  pages.  Price  25  cts. 

C  The  follovping  books,  French  trans- 
lations of  the  Swarthmore  series,  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  E.  Bondonneau, 
Paris,  France.  Mr.  Bondonneau  has 
also  translated  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

NUCLEI  MINIATURES.  The  French  bee- 
keepers are  strenuously  after  Mr.  Pratt  and  his 
system  of  queen-rearing,  for,  no  sooner  has  his  mono- 
graph on  "  increase  "  appeared  than  a  translation  fol- 
lows of  his  "Baby  Nuclei."  The  rendition  of  this 
work  into  French  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  expert 
bee-keeper  who  wields  a  facile  pen — in  French  Evi- 
dently they  do  not  have  "  babies  "  in  la  belle  France, 
so  they  are  content  to  use  the  title  of  "  nuclei  minia- 
tures." Mr.  Pratt  may  rest  assured  that  not  one  of 
his  ideas  have  been  lost  in  the  translation,  for  French 
is  a  scientific  langgage,  created  for  and  by  a  scientific 
nation  who  are  always  ready  to  consider  a  new  idea, 
no  matter  where  it  originates.  Our  French  colleagues 
will  find  Mr.  Pratt  not  "slow"  on  the  subject  of 
queen  culture,  even  if  he  lives  in  the  suburbs  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mon.  E.  Bondonneau,  142  Fanbourg  St., 
Denis,  Paris,  the  authorized  agent  in  France  for  Mr. 
Pratt's  books  and  outfits,  is  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication of  "Nuclei  Miniatures."  Price  50  cts.  each, 
postpaid. 

ACCROISSEMENT.  The  above  is  not  a  new 
word,  but  is  the  round-about  way  the  French  have 
of  saying  "increase,"  which  every  bee-keeper  who 
reads  Gleanings  regularly  will  understand  at  once. 
This  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Pratt's  (Swarthmore's)  book  on  the 
subject,  beautifully  translated  into  French  for  the 
benefit  of  French  readers.    This  work  is  not  a  liberal 
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translation,  as  that  would  be  impossible,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  one  of  Mr.  Pratfs  ideas  has  been  lost 
in  the  transferring,  which  so  often  happens  when 
foreitrners  attempt  to  translate  American  "ideas" 
into  French.  Our  French  friends  have  many  books 
of  merit  on  bee-keepinj?,  queen-breeding  included,  but 
we  are  sure  they  will  tind  in  this  one  some  novel  ideas 
well  worth  paying  for.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  E. 
Bondonneau.  Price  50  cts.  We  can  furnish  it  at  the 
publisher's  price. 

C  The  following  book  comes  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Press,  Loudon. 

THE  BEE-MASTER  OF  WARRILOW.     By 

Tickner  Edwards.  The  author  is  a  well-known 
writer  on  rural  subjects,  and  romantic  articles  on 
bees  and  bee-keeping-,  which  have  appeared  in  matja- 
zines  and  newspapers.  In  the  11  chapters  of  this  little 
hook  he  has  produced  some  delightful  stories  in  con- 
nection with  bee-keeping,  which  will  be  found  most 
interesting,  even  to  those  who  do  not  keep  bees. 

From  Dodd.  Mead  &  Company: 

THE  SWA RM ,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  translated 
from  the  French,  113  pages.  "The  book  considers 
the  different  episodes  of  the  swarm  as  they  occur  in 
the  ordinary  hive."    Price  $1.20. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  above  books  at 
publishers'  price. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  By  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock;  228  pages;  32  pages  of  ilustrations. 
A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— ^.  /.  Root,  in  Gleanings.  July  1.  1906. 

Chap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  gai-den,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin"  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


ADVANCING   PRICES. 

We  are  obliged  to  withdraw  the  special  prices  named 
a  few  months  ago  on  tin  cans  and  glass  packages  for 
honey.  Tin  cans  have  already  advanced  ten  per  cent, 
and  manufacturers  of  glassware  withdrawn  prices 
owing  to  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor.    Prices 


will  be  those  printed  in  our  catalog  for  1906  till  further 
notice  on  tin  cans  as  well  as  No.  25  and  Simplex  jars. 
We  still  have  in  the  East  some  stock  of  Simplex  jars, 
but  are  sold  out  here  and  in  Chicago,  and  can  not  get 
more  of  the  one-pound  size  from  the  factory  for  some 
time  yet.  We  can  get  some  holding  about  13  oz.  of 
honey  at  the  same  price,  or  some  holding  about  18  oz. 
at  regular  price,  shipped  direct  from  factory  in  West 
Virginia,  if  any  one  can  use  a  jar  a  little  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  regular  size. 


PRICE  OF  PERFORATED   ZINC  ADVANCED. 

The  price  of  sheet  zinc  has  been  advancing  for  two 
years  past,  and  has  now  reached  a  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  continue  present  prices  on  perforated 
queen-excluding  metal.  Accordingly  we  mark  prices 
up  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent.  The  advance  in 
zinc  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  amounts  to  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  or  over  thirty  per  cent.  As 
we  are  able  to  sell  the  punchings  at  a  corresponding 
advance,  we  can  get  along  for  the  present  with  a  ten- 
per-cent  advance.    Revised  retail  prices  are  as  follows: 

Zinc  sheets,  32X96,  .*1.65  each. 
A  corresponding  advance  is  made  in  wholesale  and 
jobbing  prices. 


HONEY  BOARDS. 

No.  1,  unbound  zinc,  10-frame,  HHXioJi. 
"     2,        "  "     10 


$1.55  for  10. 


16X20 1.70 

11,  "  "       8       "        12X1953 1.40 

9,  slatted  wood-zinc,  8-frame,  137^  X30. .  2.20 

10,        "  "         10       "       16X20....  2.40 

12,  wood-bound  zinc,  10       "       16X20 2.00 

13,  "  "        8        "       137ix20  ..   1.85 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 


HALF-POUND    TUMBLERS. 

The  half-pound  tumblers  we  are  now  furnishing  are 
a  little  smaller  than  those  we  had  first.  They  will 
hold  half  a  pound  of  honey  without  filling  to  the  brim. 
Paclved  4  dozen  in  a  case,  with  corrugated  partitions, 
$1.00  per  case;  10  cases  at95cls.;  50  cases  or  over,  90 
cts.  a  ease.  Packed  33  dozen  to  the  barrel,  .$5.00  a  bar- 
rel. May  be  had  from  stock  from  here,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia.  

BEESWAX  WANTED. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  28  cents  cash,  30  in 
trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here  or  at  our  branch 
oflices.  This  is  an  advance  of  one  cent  a  pound  in  the 
cash  price. 

PRICE    LIST    FOR    1907. 

The  preparation  of  our  catalog  for  UK)7  has  been  very 
much  interfered  with  and  delayed  because  of  the  dis- 
traction of  preparing  and  moving  into  our  new  build- 
ing A^fter  we  become  settled  in  our  new  quarters  we 
shall  be  in  shape  to  turn  out  the  work  with  greater 
dispatch.  From  present  indications  we  shall  not  have 
catalogs  in  any  quantity  before  the  middle  of  January. 
Those  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  early-order  dis- 
counts can  order  from  the  old  catalog,  as  there  are  very 
few  changes  m  prices. 

We  are  planning  to  list  hives  and  supers  with  full 
sheets  of  toundation  in  the  frames  and  sections,  as 
well  as  with  starters  and  without. 

No.  2  plain  sections  will  be  25  cts.  per  1000  lower  in 
price,  as  noted  in  August  loth  issue;  5-lb  coils  No.  30 
wire  will  be  10  cts.  each  higher.  Perforated  zinc  is 
advanced,  as  noted  in  tnis  issue,  several  new  items 
will  be  listed,  such  as  the  German  bee-brush  in  black 
bristles  at  25  cts.;  in  white  at  30  cts.  each,  Alexander 
feeders  at  25  cts.  each,  $2:20  for  10;  Root  wax-press, 
$6  00.  This  will  be  dtscribed  in  our  next  issue.  Root 
smokers  in  copper.  Jumbo  and  Standard  si^es,  will  be 
50  cts.  each  more  than  same  size  in  tin.  Hot  bed  sash 
are  5  cts  each  higher,  and  8x10  glass  for  same  60  cts.  a 
box  higher. 

In  honey-packages  the  list  prices  are  restored  in  the 
place  of  some  special  prices  announced  in  this  depart- 
ment a  few  months  ago.  We  are  planning  to  furnish 
more  of  the  glassware  put  up  in  cases  of  two  dozen 
each,  with  corrugated  packing  ready  for  reshipping 
when  filled  with  honey  without  additional  protection. 
Because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
we  may  find  it  necessary  during  the  year  to  make 
further  advances  in  prices.  If  so,  due  notice  will  be 
given  in  this  department  For  the  present  the  few 
changes  in  price  noted  above  are  all  that  the  new  cata- 
log will  contain,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  tell  at  this 
writing. 
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Convention  Notices. 


At  Bi-antford,  Ontario,  Canada,  a  district  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  beginning  Jan.  30, 
at  7  P.  M.,  closing-  at  noon,  Feb.  1.  Mr.  S.  D.  House, 
Camillus,  N,  Y.,  has  promised  to  be  present.  R-  H. 
Smith,  St.  Thomas,  Ont..  Pres.  Ontario  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  and  F.  J.  Miller,  London,  vice-president, 
E.  R.  Root,  and  many  others  are  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. For  further  particulars  address  the  secretary  of 
the  convention,  W.  J.  Craig,  Brantford,  Ont. 


The  Michigan  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Big  Rapids,  Dec,  a.'j  and  26.  Special  low  rates 
have  been  secured  at  the  Northern  and  Western  ho- 
tels, with  headquarters  at  the  Northern,  where  prob- 
ably the  hrst  meeting  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  will 
be  held,  and  we  expect  the  attendance  the  next  day  to 
be  .so  large  that  we  shall  meet  in  their  beautiful 
court-house,  which  has  been  granted  us  free  of  charge 
by  the  city.  You  can  get  special  holiday  rates  on 
any  train  leaving  your  station  on  the  3.ith,  but  don't 
fail  to  start  that  day.  A  good  program  is  being  pro- 
vided, and  many  of  the  most  prominent  bee-keepers 
of  the  State,  Canada,  and  other  States  are  expected, 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Vice-president. 


THE  CHICAGO  SHOW. 


The  annual  poultry,  pigeon,  and  pet-stock  show  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  Jan.  23  to  30  inclusive,  1907.  will  be 
an  improvement  on  any  of  the  series  of  high-class 
shows  heretofore  held  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Fanciers'  and  Breeders'  Association  The 
exhibits  of  stock,  incubators,  brooders,  appliances, 
foods,  remedies,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  poul- 
try, pigeon,  and  pet-stock  industry,  have  at  all  times 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  the  largest  hali 
obtainable.  The  attendance  of  visitors,  alwa.\  s  great, 
was  phenomenally  large  last  year.  Plans  are  now  be- 
ing perfected  to  make  the  exhibition,  whether  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  exhibitor,  the  visitor,  or  the 
management,  better  than  ever  before. 

Premium  lists  giving  names  of  judges,  and  the  va- 
rieties to  be  passed  upon  by  each  of  them,  and  all 
necessary  information  to  intending  patrons,  will  be 
issued  about  Dec.  1.5,  1906.  Twenty  thousand 
will  be  mailed,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  one 
sent  to  every  interested  person;  but  if  for  any  reason 
it  is  not  received,  or  additional  copies  are  desired, 
write  to  the  secretary,  Fred  L.  Kimmey,  325  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


Travels  in  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  is  crowd- 
ed out  of  this  issue  by  the  Anti-saloon  League  Report. 

OFF  FOR  FLORIDA. 

Until  further  notice,  all  communications  intended 
for  A.  I.  Root  personally  should  be  addressed  to  Os- 
prey.  Manatee  Co.,  Fla. ;  and  if  you  want  an  immediate 
answer,  please  inclose  an  addressed  postal  card.  I  do 
not  care  so  much  about  the  postage;  but  I  find  that,  in 
my  old  age,  it  takes  a  mental  effort  to  decipher  names 
and  addresses.  I  have  often  thought  I  would  not 
mind  answering  letters  if  I  could  just  pick  up  a  pen  or 
pencil  and  go  right  into  the  subject  without  even  ask- 
ing somebody  the  day  of  the  month  or  something  of 
that  sort.  As  I  shall  have  no  stenographer  in  my 
Robinson  Crusoe  island  I  can  not  write  very  lona  let- 
ters. I  can  nil  out  a  postal  card  very  comfortably, 
but  that  is  about  as  much  as  I  want  to  do  at  one  time. 
Now,  friends,  with  the  above  conditions  and  restric- 
tions I  am  ready  to  give  my  opinion,  and  answer  all 
your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  remain 
Your  old  friend  and  servant, 

A.  I.  Root, 


PROF.  HOLDBN'S  A  B  C  OF  CORN  CULTURE. 

On  page  1454  I  said,  "  Who  can  tell  us  about  a  corn- 
book?  "  The  above  has  brought  to  light  a  book  called 
"The  A  B  C  of  Corn  Culture;  or.  Making  Two  Nub- 
bins Grow  where  Only  One  Grew  Before,"  by  Prof  P. 
G.  Holden,  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  Now,  may  be 
you  will  have  to  make  some  allowance  for  my  extrav- 
agance and  enthusiasm  when  I  get  hold  of  something 
that  just  suits  me.  Well,  I  consider  the  above  book, 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  the  most  valuable  one 
for  its  size  that  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture in  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  not  only  of 
tremendous  value  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 


grows  an  acre  of  corn  of  any  kind,  but  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  opening-up  and  development  of  just  what 
Luther  Burbank,  of  California,  and  other  enthusiastic 
workers  have  been  at  work  on  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  can  understand  it  better  than  we  can  un- 
derstand Burbank's  works,  because  it  is  all  about 
corn;  and  everybody,  even  the  baby  in  the  household, 
knows  more  or  less  about  ears  of  corn. 

I  hope  you  have  read  my  account  of  Prof.  Holden's 
talk,  published  in  Gleanings  for  Aug.  15.  If  not,  get 
right  at  it  and  do  it  at  once,  and  then  you  will  be  ready 
for  this  book.  This  work  contains  about  100  pages, 
printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  the  half-tone  cuts  that 
embellish  almost  every  page  (and  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  them  on  a  page)  are  about  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  in  any  publication.  It  contains  all  of  the  lecture 
I  reported,  and  ever  so  much  more;  how  to  fit 
your  ground,  time  of  planting,  and  every  thing  per- 
taining to  corn.  Then  comes  the  wonderful  part  about 
the  selection  of  seed.  The  farmer  who  says  he  has  not 
the  time  to  fuss  with  such  work  will  be  almost  as 
guilty  as  the  man  who  goes  to  work  and  plants  seed 
that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  will  not  make  more 
than  half  a  stand,  not  over  half  the  seed  germinating. 

If  these  easy  directions  are  followed,  which  are  put 
down  so  plainly  in  the  book,  we  can  almost  be  certain 
there  will  be  the  right  number  of  stalks  in  a  hill;  that 
every  stalk  will  bear  one  or  more  ears  of  corn,  and 
that  the  corn  will  be  up  to  the  highest  type.  You  need 
not  plead  locality  or  bad  seasons  as  an  excuse  for  your 
slip-shod  behind-the-times  crop.  Those  who  are  work- 
ing along  the  lines  of  this  book  get  great  crops  of  corn 
where  their  neighbors  just  over  the  wire  fence  have 
only  half  a  crop  or  almost  none  at  all. 

The  publishers  of  the  book  have  kindly  loaned  me 
three  cuts.  The  one  given  below.  Fig.  34,  shows  how 
the  children  of  the  household  can  do  the  work  if  you 
only  get  them  interested.  No.  59  is  a  wonderful  eye- 
opener.  Those  two  ears  of  corn  presented  externally 
just  the  same  appearance  so  far  as  one  can  judge;  but, 
of  course,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  weight.  Just 
think  of  it,  friends!  It  is  within  your  power  to  have 
your  corn-cribs  full  of  ears  like  No.  1  instead  of  No.  2. 

No.  .53,  which  we  give  below,  shows  what  our  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  did.  Just  think  of  that  too\  — a, 
difference  of  44  bush'ls  to  the  acre  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence in  seed  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  if  I  am  correct  about  it  this  carefully  selected 
improved  seed  corn  can  not  be  purchased  anywhere. 
You  can  grow  it  in  your  own  fields  or  you  can  select 
some  that  will  come  pretty  near  it  from  your  own 
corn-crib.  But  wherever  you  get  it  or  however  you 
get  it,  it  must  be  tested;  and  the  expense  of  testing, 
where  you  grow  a  number  of  acres  of  corn,  is  less  than 
ten  cents  an  acre — perhaps  half  that  price  if  you  grow 
forty  or  fifty  acres.  Is  any  corn-grower  going  to  be 
so  stupid  or  so  indifferent  to  his  own  interests  that  he 
will  go  ahead  and  plant  seed  corn  picked  out  of  tbe 

YIELD     OF    individual    EARS  —  OHIO     EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

114  bu. 
Three  highest -^B^^^^^B^^^i^^M      112  bu. 

104  bu. 


Three  lowest 


Average   110  bu. 

55  bu 

65  bu 

77  bu 

Average  66  bu. 

FiG.  ,53~Prof.  C.  G.  Williams,  of  the  Ohio  Experi 
ment  Station,  selected  twenty-four  of  his  best  ears 
of  seed  corn.  These  were  shelled  separately  and 
planted  side  by  side,  each  ear  in  a  row  by  itself.  The 
corn  was  planted  five  kernels  per  hill,  thinned  to  three 
stalks  after  coming  up. 

T^i ot\ce— First:  That  one  ear  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  bushels  per  acre,  while 
another  yielded  fifty-five  bushels. 

Second:  That  the  one-hundred-and-fourteen-bushel 
ear  produced  no  worthless  stalks,  while  the  fifty-five- 
bushel  ear  produced  fifty-eight  barren  or  worthless 
stalks,  yet  each  of  these  rows  contained  exactly  the 
same  number  of  stalks. 

Third:  That  the  second-best  ear  produced  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  with 
only  fifteen  barren  stalks,  while  next  to  the  poorest 
ear  yielded  but  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre  and  had 
fifty-two  barren  stalks. 

Fourth:  That  the  three  highest-yielding  ears  aver- 
aged one  hundred  and  ten  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
three  poorest  of  the  twenty-four  ears  produced  only 
sixty-six  bushels,  or  a  difference  of  forty-four  bushels 
per  acre. 
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corn-crib,  or  buy  of  some  seed-grower,  as  he  has  been 
doing-  for  years  past? 

Now,  this  book  would  be  cheap  at  a  dollar.  Why, 
dear  mel  my  honest  conviction  is,  if  I  dared  express 
it.  that  it  would  be  cheap  at  ten  dollars  for  the  man 
who  srrows  a  dozen  acres  of  corn,  and  yet  the  publish- 
ers have  put  an  almost  insig:nificant  price  on  it.  It 
comes  from  the  Simmons  Publishing  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  O.  If  I  am  correct  it  is  not  for  sale  except  in 
connection  with  their  periodical.  We  can  send  you  a 
book,  together  with  the  Farm  News  and  Gleanings, 
for  only  $1.25.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to 
Gleanings  you  can  have  the  book  and  the  Farm  News 
for  a  year,  both  for  the  small  sum  of  25  cents.  We 
ought  to  send  out  a  thousand  copies  within  a  month 
after  this  notice  reaches  you. 

The  Farm  News  is  a  live,  wideawake,  up-to-date 
home  paper.  It  is  now  in  its  26th  year,  and  well 
worth  the  25  cents  without  this  wonderful  book 
thrown  in. 

We  grow  a  little  corn  for  our  horses.  I  did  not  get 
hold  of  the  book  in  time  to  select  my  seed  corn  from 
the  held,  so  I  shall  have  to  do  the  next  best  thing  — 
pick  it  out  of  the  granary.  I  presume  ten  ears  of  corn 
will  be  all  we  need;  but  I  am  going  to  test  a  hundred 
ears,  and  select  the  best  ten  for  the  seed  we  plant. 

By  the  way,  the  book  does  not  mention  it,  but  this 
same  scheme  can  be  worked  with  sweet  corn,  popcorn, 
and  every  other  kind  of  corn;  and  I  think  Young 
America  will  very  soon  find  a  way  to  make  the  same 
principle,  with  proper  variation,  work  with  all  the 
grains  and  all  the  garden  seeds  and  every  thing  else 
we  plant.  Why,  the  farming  world  has  been  blindly 
stumbling  over  a  concealed  gold-mine,  right  within 
easy  reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  starts 
out  with  a  firm  determination  to  plant  better  seeds 
than  we  have  been  planting.  Why,  bless  your  dear 
hearts,  this  thing  is  not  confined  to  the  vegetable 
world.  It  can  be  put  in  practice  with  bees  and  chick- 
ens, sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  no  one  now  living 
probably  catches  more  than  a  glimpse  of  what  may 
be  done  in  the  years  to  come,  right  along  this  very  line. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  get  this  book  and  read  it,  and 
give  it  to  your  children  to  read,  and  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  I  shall  feel  ashamed  of  our  family  of  peo- 
ple who  read  Gleanings.  Why,  high-pressure  gar- 
dening is  nowhere  compared  with  what  may  be  done 
in  the  future  with  the  help  of  this.  Professor  Holden 
is  so  interesting  in  his  teachings  that  I  think  every 
member  of  your  family  will  read  the  book  or  look  at 
the  pictures. 


Fig.  .59 — Space  between  the  kernels  next  to  the  cob 
objectionable.  Ears  1  and  2  are  the  same  length  and 
circumference.  Ear  No.  1  weighed  i:-!.45  ounces.  Ear 
No.  2  weighed  10.12  ounces.  Ear  No.  1  shelled  out 
thirty-three  per  cent  more  corn  than  ear  No  2.  No.  3 
is  edge  view  of  the  kernels  taken  from  ear  No.  1.  No.  4 
is  edge  view  of  kernels  from  ear  No.  2.  Nos.  5  and  6 
is  a  flat  view  of  the  kernels.  Ear  No.  2  should  be  dis- 
carded for  seed  purposes.  First,  because  it  will  shell 
out  a  smaller  proportion  of  corn  to  cob;  second,  be- 
cause it  is  poorer  in  feeding  value;  tfdrd,  because  the 
kernels  give  weaker  stalks. 


Fig.  34— Examining  the  Germination  Box  to  Discover  the  Worthless  Ears. 

Hundreds  of  Iowa  boys  and  girls  tested  the  seed  corn  for  the  crop  of  this  year.  The  young  people  in  this 
case  got  too  anxious,  and  will  have  to  wait  a  few  days  until  the  germination  is  further  advanced  and  the  sprouts 
have  grown  two  or  three  inches  long. 
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Dec.  15. 


Paroid 
Roofing- 


The  Rooflno  With  a 


Guaranty 


|UY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  in- 
spect it;  apply  it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  thtn  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  you  have  the  best  ready  roofing 
made,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  send  you  a  check 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  roofing  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  applying  it. 


Paroid  Lasts  Longest 


BTTYonelot  of  Paroid-  onen  it- in-  Because  it  is  made  of  the  ftes^/eif— made  m  our  own 

U  Y  one  lot  ot  1  aroia,  open  it,  m  ^.^^^  (established  in  1817) ;  oii;er  manufacturers  buy 

soect  It;  apply  it  to  your  root,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  outside  and  simply  saturate  and  coat  it. 

Because  it  is  .soafcefi  (not  dipped)  in  a  saturating 
compound  w  hicli  makes  it  water  proof  in  every  fibre. 
Because  it  is  coated  on  boi  h  sides  with  the  strongest, 
thickest,  smoothest,  toughest,  most  flexible  coaXm^ 
used  onany  ready  roofing.    Don't  take  our  word  alone 
for  it.    Compare  Paroid  with  any  other.  You  can  see 
and  feel  the  diff'erence.    Paroid  does  not  break  or 
^^____________^^^^___^^^_^^^^_     crack  in  the  coldest  weather  or  run  in  hot  weather. 

'""~~'°''~'^~~'^^^^~"~^^^^'^^"^^~  Because  it  is  applied  with  our  patented  square, 
rust-proof  caps — water  proofed  on  both  sides — the  only  caps  that  will  not  rust,  work  loose 
and  cause  leaks. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  give  Paroid  so  strong  a  guaranty — why  it  lasts 
so  long — why  it  is  so  largely  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov't.,  railways,  factories  and  farmers  everywhere. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  trij  it,  on  our  money-back  guaranty. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  don't  take  a  substitute  but  send  for  samples  and  prices. 

Enclose  4c  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  our  48-page  book  of 
plans  for  Practical  Farm  Buildings.      Better  do  it  at  once. 

Fl^       RTDFI     Xr      ^AM       20    MILL  ST.,    EAST   WALPOLE.    MASS. 
•      WW»     DltXMJ     OL      aifi'H,     or  1420  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  CHICAGO. 


BUILDING  PLANS  FREE 


SWEET  CHES'TNUttftEE 


To  sjet  this  valuable  "Blizzard  Belt' '  Chestnut  quickly  introduced 
and  at  same  time  gain  new  friends,  we  offer  to  send  a  Hardy 
Sweet  Chestnut  tree  1  year  old,  entirely  Free  to  a  limited 
number   of   property   owners  not  already  our  customers. 
Mailing  expense  Sets  which  send  or  not  as  you  please.    A 
postal  will  bring  the  tree.     Our  Catalog  containing  64 
colored  plates  of  our  "Blizzard  Belt"   Fruits,  Orna- 
mentals, Evergreens,  etc.,  and  a  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  fruit-growers  is  free.    Write  today. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Box  748,  Osage,  Iowa. 


Fruit     Growers 

and  Farmers. 


Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
read  the  SoutHern  Frtiit  Grcwer  because 
they  find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published. 
Contains  24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming 
information  every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  :ind 
10  names  of  fruit  growers  and  get  it  six  months  on 
trial.    Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


TflE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makaa  and  burns  ita 

own  gas  at  Ihe  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.  Every  hurner  equal  to  100  candles 
burning  atone  time.  Think  ot  it— brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  You  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Acent»  Ranfod  Everywhere. 
TUB  BEST  LIGHT  CO..    aU6  K.  5th  St.,  Canton, O. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.        ILLINOIS. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

6AS0UNE 
ENGINES 


174  Park  St 


for  Pumping, 

CrearaSeparator, 

Churn,  Washiiis    Machine, 

Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc 

jSend  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

Port  Washington.Wls. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  lo^v  prices.  .  . 
\\'o  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


One  step  won't  take  us  very  far; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
One  word  won't  tell  folks  what  we  are; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
One  inch  won't  make  us  very  tall; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  growing. 
Promptness  once  won't  do  it  all, 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  moving. 

Single  orders  are  good  enough  in  their  place, 
But  more  are  necessary  to  keep  up  our  pace. 


No  douljt  you  are  planning 
for  next  season's  supplies. 
Write  us  for  catalog  and 
other  information.  Give 
us  a  trial.  We  can  please 
you.  By  handling  the  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  with  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  prompt- 
ness, etc.,  we  can  serve  you 
in    a    satisfactory   manner. 


John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 
Hi^h  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally.  hnndlp   Root's  Goods,  of 

First,  I  want   you.  to   know  about  "^/^^/l!!- J^isfSn-for  th^^^^^ 
course-  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satistacuon    i"y"f   p   r„ 

facilities  in  tiiis  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas  beanuse  of  the 

Cuality'^Jf  X'goX  I  S1a"e%'oS;  'ffartt  ^e?  m  prices.    Better  write  for 

them  to-day.  u^^.^^,.  tv^ori  for  hPP-keeDers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  tor  Dee-Keepei&  uu  n  i  otto  fit+prl    nn   mv 

Xfli£fof5es.^:^XKaS^-^?^^^^^ 

the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  mvited. 
Tf  von  haven't  mv  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

5'crslirply  Ld^lover  anWn  ItaUan  J-- P™-P«y„  ,,,,„,,  deliv- 
I  am  now  paymg  23c  cash  and  26c  m  Y.,  it  me  know  how  much  you  have, 

ered  here.     Save  your  slumgum..     I  will  ^uy  \\ .^et  me  ^now^^^^^^ 

in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  ot  an  extracto 

and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call   or   Address  _ 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores  Street 


Udo  Toepperwein 


F 


Gl^v^s   -F^r  IHandlliri 

Something  New.      Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  prepared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparat  n  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becoming  hard  and  still.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleev  s  for  using-  in  sweeping,  g-ardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  nit/ht  th(  y 
U<'ep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  nev(  r 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  thi? 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves— long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes — large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 3.5  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lin^d    35  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)  as  follows: 

4^  for  cash  with  order  before  January  1st  3^  for  cash  with  order  before  February   1st 

If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.    Falconer    Manufacturing    Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y, 


New^  Goods  -  Big'  StocK 

New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-Reeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  tine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HowKins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadaiit's 

•  •  Foundation 

Wc  gusirantee   it  absolute- 
ly  satisfactorx    every  •%vay. 


Ask  rny  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  Avith  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  A:5k 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  Urjcd  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
WHY  ?  Because  we  make  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPECIALTY. 
We  devote  our  tinae  and  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION   that  CAN   BE  MADE. 

It  wi  1  cost  you  no  more  than  any 
other  make.  Send  for  free  catalog  and 
prices.  Early-onler  discounts  on  all 
kinds  ci  goods  for  the  bee-keeper  now. 

We  ^vork  beeswax  into  foundation. 

We  buy  l)eeriwax  at  all  times. 

Prices  sent  on  application. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


Root  Goods 

for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 

as  well  have  the  best?    They  cost  you  no 

more.    In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 

In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 

quality  considered. 
They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 

at    the    ROOT    FACTORY    PRICES    and 

DISCOUNTS. 
My   shipping   faciUties   are   unsurpassed   any 

where.    Praciijally  all  points  are  reached 

by  direct  lines,  thus   insuring  the  lowest 

freight  rates. 
Write  for  estimate  with  liberal   discount    for 

orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nyscwander,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  567  West  Seventti  Street 


